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GENNESARET,  SEA  OF 

GENNES'ARET,  SEA  OF  i\iixvn  Tevyr,- 
ffaper,  Luke  v.  1;  liScop  TevvricTiip,  1  Mace.  xi. 
67),  called  in  the  0.  T.  "  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth," 
or  "  Cinneroth,"  Num.  xxxiv.  11:  Josh.  xii.  3), 
from  a  town  of  that  name  which  stood  on  or  near 
its  shore  (Josh.  xix.   35).     In  the  later  Hebrew 

we  always  find  the  Greek  form  ~ip3'*2,  which  may 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  n"133,  though  some 
derive  the  word  from  Gannah,  "a  garden,"  and 
Sharon,  the  name  of  a  plain  between  Tabor  and 
this  lake  (Onom.  s.  v.  :S,apiiv;  Reland,  pp.  193, 
259).  Josephus  calls  it  revfria-apTriv  \i/xi'riv  (Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §  1);  and  this  seems  to  nave  been  its  com- 
mon name  at  the  commencement  of  our  era  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  755;  Plin.  v.  16;  Ptol.  v.  15).  At  its 
northwestern  angle  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain 
called  "  Gennesaret "  {yrjv  FevvriaapeT,  Matt.  xiv. 
34),  from  which  the  name  of  the  lake  was  taken 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10.  §  7).  The  lake  is  also  called 
in  the  N.  T.  QaKacra-a  ttjj  TaKiXalas,  from  the 
province  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  western 
side  (Matt.  iv.  ]8;  Mark  vii.  31^  John  vi.  1);  and 
QaKaffffa  t»)9  Ti0f pianos,  from  the  celebrated  city 
(John  vi.  1,  [xxi.  1]).  Eusebius  calls  it  Ai/xv-rj 
Ti&epids  (Onom.  s.  v.  ^apwv,  see  also  Cyr.  in  Jes. 
i.  5).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  numerous 
names  given  to  this  lake  were  taken  from  places  on 
its  western  side.     Its  modern  name  is  Bahr  Tuba- 


riyeh  {^iS^yj^   y^). 


In  Josh.  xi.  2  "  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  " 
are  mentioned.  It  is  the  sea  and  not  the  city  that 
is  here  referred  to  (comp.  Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xii. 
3);  and  "  the  plains  "  are  those  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  Most  of  our  Lord's  public  life  was 
spent  in  the  environs  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret. 
On  its  shores  stood  Capernaum,  "his  own  city" 
(Matt.  iv.  13);  on  its  shore  he  called  his  first  dis- 
ciples fittm  their  occupation  as  fishermen  (Luke  v. 
1-11 ) ;  and  near  its  shores  he  spake  many  of  his 
parables,  and  performed  many  of  his  miracles. 
This  region  was  then  the  most  densely  peopled  in 
all  Palestine.  No  less  than  nine  cities  stood  on  the 
very  shores  of  the  lake;  while  i/umerous  large  vil- 
lages dotted  the  plains  and  hill-sides  around  (Por- 
ter, ffandbook,  p.  421). 

The  Sea  of  Gennesaret  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
Uurteeu  geogr'»phical  oules  long,  and  six  broad. 
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Josephus  gives  the  length  at  140  stadia,  and  the 
breadth  forty  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  7);  and  Pliny  saya 
it  measured  x\i.  M.  p.  by  vi.  (//.  iV.  xiv.).  Both 
these  are  so  near  the  truth  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  lieen  mere  estimates.  The  river  Jordan  enters 
it  at  its  northern  end,  and  passes  out  at  its  southern 
end.  In  fact  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  just  a  lower 
section  of  the  great  Jordan  valley.  Its  most  re- 
markable feature  is  its  deep  depression,  being  no 
less  than  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean 
(Robinson,  Bibt.  Hes.  i.  613).  Like  almost  all 
lakes  of  volcanic  origin  it  occupies  the  bottom  of  a 
great  basin,  the  sides  of  which  shelve  down  with  a 
uniform  slope  from  the  surroundint;  plateaus.  On 
the  east  the  banks  are  nearly  2000  feet  high,  des- 
titute of  verdure  and  of  foliage,  deeply  furrowed  by 
ravines,  but  quite  flat  along  the  summit;  forming 
in  fact  the  supporting  wall  of  the  table-land  of 
Bashan.  On  the  north  there  is  a  gradual  descent 
from  this  table -land  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan; 
and  then  a  gradual  rise  again  to  a  plateau  of  nearly 
equal  elevation  skirting  the  mountains  of  Upper 
Galilee.  The  western  banks  are  less  regular,  yet 
they  present  the  same  general  features  —  plateaus 
of  different  altitudes  breaking  down  abruptly  to 
the  shore.  The  scenery  has  neither  grandeur  nor 
beauty.  It  wants  features,  and  it  wants  variety. 
It  is  bleak  and  monotonous,  especially  so  when  the 
sky  is  cloudless  and  the  sun  high.  The  golden 
tints  and  purple  shadows  of  evening  help  it,  but  it 
looks  best  during  a  thunder-storm,  such  as  the 
writer  has  often  witnessed  in  early  spring.  The 
cliffs  and  rocks  along  the  shores  are  mostly  a  hard 
porous  basalt,  and  the  whole  basin  has  a  scathed 
volcanic  look.  The  frequent  earthquakes  prove 
that  the  elements  of  destruction  are  still  at  work 
beneath  the  surface.  There  is  a  copious  warm 
fountain  near  the  site  of  Tiberias,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1837 
both  the  quanti'7  and  temperature  of  the  water 
were  much  increased. 

The  great  depression  makes  the  climate  of  the 
shores  almost  tropical.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt 
by  the  traveller  in  going  down  from  the  plains  of 
Galilee.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  and  even 
in  early  spring  the  air  has  something  of  an  Egyf>- 
tian  balminess.  Snow  very  rarely  falls,  and  though 
it  often  whitens  the  neighboring  mountains,  it 
never  lies  here.  The  vegetation  is  almost  of  a 
tropical  character.  The  thorny  lote-tree  grows 
(897) 
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among  the  basalt  rocks ;  palms  flourish  luxuriantly, 
•nd  indigo  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  (comp.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  G). 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  trans- 
parent; and  as  the  beach  is  everywhere  pebbly  it 
has  a  beautiful  sparkling  look.  This  fact  is  some- 
what strange  when  we  consider  that  it  is  exposed  to 
the  powerful  rays  of  tlie  sun,  that  many  warm  and 
brackish  springs  flow  into  it,  and  that  it  is  supplied 
by  the  Jordan,  which  rushes  into  its  northern  end, 
a  turbid,  ruddy  torrent.  The  lake  aliounds  in  fish 
now  as  in  ancient  times.  Some  are  of  the  s.ame 
species  as  those  got  in  the  Nile,  such  as  the  Silurm, 
the  Muf/il,  and  another  called  by  Hasselquist  <S/?r/- 
nis  GaULeus  (Riisi-,  pp.  181,  412  f . ;  comp.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  7).  The  fishery,  like  the  soil  of 
the  surrounding  country,  is  s-otlly  neglected.  One 
little  crazy  boat  is  tiie  sole  representative  of  tiie 
fleets  that  covered  the  lake  in  N.  T.  times,  and 
even  with  it  there  is  no  deep-water  fishing.  Two 
modes  are  now  employed  to  catch  the  fish.  One  is 
a  hand-net,  with  which  a  man.  usually  naked 
(John  xxi.  7),  stalks  along  tlie  shore,  and  watching 
his  opportunity,  throws  it  roiuid  the  game  with  a 
jerk.  The  other  mode  is  still  more  curious,  bread- 
crumbs are  mixed  up  with  bi-chloride  of  mercury, 
and  sown  over  the  water;  the  fish  swallow  the 
poison  and  die.  The  dead  bodies  float,  are  piclted 
up,  and  taken  to  the  market  of  Tiberias !  (I'orter, 
Handbook,  p.  4.'J2.) 

A  "  mournful  and  solitary  silence  "  now  reigns 
along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret,  which 
were  in  former  ages  studded  with  great  cities,  and 
resounded  with  the  din  of  an  active  and  industrious 
people.  Seven  out  of  the  nine  cities  above  referred 
to  are  now  uninhabited  ruins ;  one,  Magdala,  is  oc- 
cupied by  half  a  dozen  mud  hovels;  and  Tilterias 
nlone  retains  a  wretched  remnant  of  its  former 
prosperity.  J.  L.  P. 

GENNETTS  (rtwaToi,  Alex.  Teweoy:  Ge»- 
nteus),  father  of  ApoUonius,  who  was  one  of  several 
generals  (aTpaTrjyol)  commanding  towns  in  Pales- 
tine, who  molested  the  Jews  wliile  Lysias  was  gov- 
ernor for  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 
Luther  understands  the  word  as  an  adjective  (yev- 
^a7os  =  well-born),  and  has  "des  edlen  ApoUo- 
nius." 

GENTILES.  I.  Old  Testament.  —  The  He- 
brew "'IS  in  sing.  =  a  people,  nation,  body  politic; 
in  which  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  nation 
amongst  others.  In  the  plural  it  acquires  an  ethno- 
graphic, and  also  an  invi<lious  meaning,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  A.  V.  by  Gentilas  and  Heathen. 

C^^S,  the  nations,  the  surrounding  nations,  ybr- 
eiyners,  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  v.  8).  In  Gen. 
X.  5  it  occurs  in  its  most  indefinite  sense  =  the  far- 
distant  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles,  without 
the  slightest  accessory  notion  of  heathenism,  or 
barbarism.  In  Lev.,  Dent.,  Ps.,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  various  heathen  nations  with  which 
Israel  came  into  contact;  its  meaning  grows  wider 
in  proportion  to  the  wider  circle  of  the  national  ex- 
perience, and  more  or  less  invidious  according  to 
the  success  or  defeat  of  the  national  arms.  In  the 
prophets  it  attains  at  once  its  most  compreliensive 
and  its  most  hostile  view;  hostile  in  presence  of 
rictorious  rivals,  comprehensive  with  reference  to 
the  triumphs  of  a  spiritual  future. 

Notwitlistandiiig  the  disa<;reealile  connotation  of 
Ibe  tenn,  tl\e  Jews  were  able  to  use  it,  even  in  the 
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plural,  in  a  purely  technical,  geographical  sense.  Sc 
Gen.  X.  5  (see  above);  Gen.  xiv.  1;  Josh.  xii.  23; 
Is.  ix.  1.  In  Josh.  xii.  2.3,  "  the  king  of  the  na 
tions  of  Gilgal,"  A.  V.;  better  with  Gesenius  "the 
king  of  the  Gentiles  at  Gilgal,"  where  probably,  as 
afUTwards  in  (ialilee,  foreigners,  Gentiles,  were  set- 
tled among  the  Jews. 

For  "  Galilee  of  tlie  Gentiles,"  comp.  Matt.  iv. 
IT)  with  Is.   ix.    ],  wliere  A.  V.  '-Galilee   of  the 

nations."  In  Heb.  D'^12n  b''b2,  the  "  circle  of 
the  Gentiles;  "  hot  ({^oxh",  ''"^/^n,  ha-Galeel; 
whence  the  name  Galilee  applied  to  a  district  «hicb 
was  largely  peopled  by  the  Gentiles,  especially  th« 
Phoenicians. 

The  Gentiles  in  Gen.  xiv.  1  may  either  be  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  territory,  or,  as  suggested 
by  Gesenius,  "nations  of  the  AVest"  generally. 

II.  New  Ttslmnent.  —  1.  Tlie  Greek  fOvos  in 
sing,  means  a  people  or  nation  (Matt.  xxiv.  7;  Acts 
ii.  5,  &c.),  and  even  tlie  Jewish  people  (Luke  \\i. 

5,  xxiii.  2,  Ac. ;  comp.  "*'12,  supr. ).  It  is  only  in 
the  pi.  that  it  is  used  for  the  Heb.  n^"12,  heathen, 
Gentiles  (comp.  e6i/os,  heathen,  ethnic):  in  JIatt. 
xxi.  43  edi/ei  alkides  to,  but  does  not  directly  stand 
for,  "  the  Gentiles."  As  equivalent  to  Gentiles  it 
is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but  not  always 
in  an  invidious  sense  (e.  g.  Rom.  xi.  13;  Eph.  iii. 
1,6). 

2.  "EAAtjv,  John  vii.  3.5,  t]  Sia(nroph  rwv  'E\- 
\-r]vwv,  "  tlie  Jews  dispensed  among  the  (Jentiles," 
Porn.  iii.  9,  'louSoious  /col  "EAArji/os,  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

llie  A.  V.  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of 
this  word ;  sometimes  rendering  it  by  Greek  (Acts 
xiv.  1,  xvii.  4;  Kom.  i.  16,  x.  12),  sometimes  by 
Gentile  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9;  1  Cor.  x.  32),  in- 
serting Greek  in  the  margin.  The  places  where 
"EAAtjj/  is  equivalent  to  Greek  simply  (as  Acts  xvi. 
1,  3)  are  much  fewer  than  those  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  (Jentile.  The  former  may  probably  be 
reduced  to  Acts  xvi.  1,  3;  Acts  xviii.  17;  Rom.  i. 
14.  The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language.  Even  in  2  Mace.  iv.  13  'EWrjytff- 
fx6s  appears  as  synonymous  with  a\\o(pv\i<rfjiis 
(comp.  vi.  9);  and  in  Is.  ix.  12  tiie  LXX.  renders 

D'^I^tt^bp  by  "EAATjms;  and  so  the  Greek  Fathers 
defended  the  Cliristian  faith  irphs  "EAArjj'aj,  and 
Kciff 'Z\\i\vwv.     [Gkkek;  Hkathkn.] 

T.  E.  B. 

GENU'BATH  (H?.??  \iHft,  ^'es]  ■  Tavir 
fidd'-  Gemibnth),  the  son  of  H.adad,  an  Edomite 
of  the  royal  family,  by  an  Egyptian  princess,  the 
sister  of  Tahpenes,  the  queen  of  the  Pharaoli  who 
governed  Eg3pt  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
David  (1  K.  xi.  20;  comp.  10).  (Jcnubath  was 
bom  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh,  and  weaned  by  the 
queen  herself;  after  which  he  became  a  member 
of  the  royal  establishment,  on  the  same  footing  as 
one  of  tlie  sons  of  Pharaoh.  The  fragment  of 
Edomite  chronicle  in  which  this  is  contained  is 
very  remarkaiile,  and  ni.ay  l>e  comjared  with  that 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  Genubath  is  not  again  mentioned 
or  alluded  to. 

GE'ON  (TrtwV-  Gehim),  i.  e.  Giiiox,  one  of 
the  four  rivers  of  ICden ;  introduce*!,  with  the  .Ionian. 
I  and  probably  the  Nile,  into  a  figure  in   the  praise 
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>f  wisdom,  Pxclus.  xxiv.  27.  This  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name,  the  same  which 
ks  used  by  the  LXX.  iu  (Jen.  ii.  13. 

GE'RA  (S^a  Igrain,  Hide  loeight,  Ges.]: 
r77pa;  [in  1  Clir.  viii.  5,  Rom.  Vat.  Vipd-  Gem]), 
one  of  the  "^^ons,"  i.  e.  descendants,  of  Benjamin, 
eimmerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  as  already  living  at 
the  time  of  .Jacob's  migration  into  EgJiJ*-  He 
was  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  3).  [Bkla.]  The 
text  <.f  this  last  passage  is  very  corrupt ;  and  the 
different  Geras  there  named  seem  to  reduce  them- 
selves into  one  —  the  same  as  the  son  of  liela. 
Gera,  who  is  named  Judg.  iii.  15  as  the  ancestor 
of  Ehud,  and  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  5  as  the  ancestor 
of  Shimei  who  cursed  David  [Bechkk],  is  prol)- 
ably  also  the  same  person.  Gera  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Benjamite  fiimilies  in  Num. 
xxvi.  38-40 ;  of  which  a  very  obvious  explanation 
is  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  the  head  of  a  sep- 
arate family,  but  was  included  among  the  Belaites; 
it  being  a  matter  of  necessity  that  some  of  Bela's 
sons  should  be  so  included,  otherwise  there  could 
be  no  family  of  Belaites  at  all.  Dr.  KaUsch  has 
some  long  and  rather  perplexed  obsen-ations  on  the 
discrepancies  in  the  lists  in  Gen.  xlvi.  and  Num. 
xxvi.,  and  specially  as  regards  the  sons  of  Benjamin. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  two  lists  agree  very  well 
as  far  as  Benjamin  is  concerned.  For  the  only  dis- 
crepance that  remains,  when  the  absence  of  Ifecher 
and  Gera  irom  the  list  in  Num.  is  thus  explained, 

is  that  for  the  two  names  TIM  and  ti?S"1  (Ehi 

and  Rosh)  in  Gen.,  we  have  the  one  name  DI^PIS 

(Ahiram)  in  Num.  If  this  last  were  written  DMH. 
as  it  might  be,  the  two  texts  would  be  almost 
identical,  especially  if  written  in  the  Samaritan 
character,  in  which  the  shin  closely  resembles  the 
mem.  That  Ahiram  is  right  we  are  quite  sure, 
from  the  family  of  the  Ahiramites,  and  from  the 
non-mention  elsewhere  of  Rosh,  which  in  fact  is 
not   a   proper   name.     [Rosh.]      The   conclusion 

therefore  seems  certain  that  ti^SHVPIS  in  Gen 
b  a  mere  clerical  error,  and  that  there  is  perfect 
agreement  between  the  two  lists.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  further  fact  that  in  the  word 
which  follows  Rosh,  namely,  Muppim,  the  initial 
m  is  an  error  for  sh.  It  should  be  Shuppim,  as  in 
Num.  xxvi.  39 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  The  final  m  of 
Ahiram,  and  the  initial  sh  of  Shuppim,  have  thus 
been  transposed.  To  the  remarks  made  under 
Becheu  should  be  added  that  the  great  destruction 
of  the  Benjamites  recorded  in  Judg.  xx.  may  ac- 
oount  for  the  introduction  of  so  many  new  names 
in  the  later  Benjamite  lists  of  1  Chr.  vii.  and  viii., 
»f  which  several  seem  to  be  women's  names. 

A.  C.  H. 
GERAH.     [Measures.] 

GE'RAR  ("1^3   \cirde,  distinct,  Fiirst;  ahwk, 
''esidence,  Sim.,  Ges.]:  Fepapd  [oi-  Tipapa'-,  in  2 
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Chr.,  TeSajp:  Gerarn;']  Joseph.  Ant.  1.  12,  §  I; 
a  very  ancient  city  south  of  Gaza.  It  occurs  chieih 
Genesis  (x.  I'J,  xx.  1,  xxvi.  1,  6,  [17,  20,  26]) 
also  mcidentally  in  2  Clir.  xiv.  13,  Ii.  In  Genesi. 
the  people  are  spoken  of  as  Philistines;  but  thei; 
habits  appear,  in  that  early  stage,  more  pastora. 
than  they  subsequently  were.  Yet  they  are  even 
then  warlike,  since  Abimelech  was  "  a  captain  of  the 
host,"  who  appears  from  his  fixed  title,  "  Phichol," 
like  that  of  the  king,  "Abimelech,"  to  be  a  per 
manent  officer  (comp.  Gen.  xxi.  32,  xx\a.  26,  and 
Ps.  xxxiv.,  title).  The  local  description,  xx.  1, 
•'between  Kadesh  and  Shur,"  is  probably  meant 
to  indicate  the  limits  within  which  these  pastoral 
Philistines,  whose  chief  seat  was  then  Gerar,  ranged, 
although  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  their  ter- 
ritory embraced  all  the  interval  between  those  cities. 
It  must  have  trenched  on  the  "  south"  or  "south 
country "  of  later  Palestine.  From  a  comparison 
of  xxi.  32  with  xxvi.  23,  26,«  Beer-sheba  would 
seem  to  be  just  on  the  verge  of  this  territory,  and 
perhaps  to  Ije  its  limit  towards  the  N.  E.  For  its 
southern  boundary,  though  very  uncertain,  none  is 
more  probable  than  the  wadies  el-Aiish  ("River 
of  Egypt"  [torrent,  bn3])  and  d-'Ain;  south 
of  which  the  neighboring  "  wilderness  of  Paran  " 
(xx.  15,  xxi.  22,  34)  may  be  probably  reckoned  to 
begin.  Isaac  was  most  probably  born  in  Gerar. 
The  great  crops  which  he  subsequently  raised  attest 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which,  lying  in  the  maritime 
plain,  still  contains  some  of  the  best  ground  in 
Palestine  (xxvi.  12).  It  is  possible  that  the  wells 
mentioned  by  Robinson  (i.  190)  may  represent 
those  digged  by  Abraham  and  reopened  by  Isaac 
(xxvi.  18-22).''  WiUiams  {[My  City,  i.  46)' speaks 
of  a  .Joorf  el-Gerar  as  now  existing,  three  lioura 
S.  S.  E.  of  Gaza,  and  this  may  probably  indicate 
the  northern  limit  of  the  territory,  if  not  the  site 
of  the  town ;  but  the  range  of  that  territory  need 
not  be  so  far  narrowed  as  to  make  the  Wady 
Kuhniheh  an  impossible  site,  as  Robinson  thinks  it 
(see  his  map  at  end  of  vol.  i.  and  i.  197),  for 
Rehoboth.  There  is  also  a  Wady  eUJerur  laid 
down  S.  of  the  wadies  alwve-named,  and  running 
into  one  of  them;  but  this  is  too  far  south  (Robin- 
son, i.  189,  note)  to  be  accepted  as  a  possible  site 
The  valley  of  Gerar  may  be  almost  any  important 
wady  within  the  limits  indicated ;  but  if  the  above- 
mentioned  situation  for  the  wells  be  not  rejected,  it 
would  tend  to  designate  the  Wady  el-' Ain.  Robin- 
son (ii.  44)  appears  to  prefer  the  Wady  es-Sheri-nh, 
running  to  the  sea  south  of  Gaza.c  Eusebius  {de 
Sit.  if  Num.  Loc.  Heb.  s.  v.)  makes  Gerar  25  milea 
S.  from  Eleutheropolis,  which  would  be  about  the 
latitude  of  lieer-sheba;  but  see  Jerome,  Lib.  Qiieest. 
Heb.  Gen.  xxii.  3.  Bered  (xvi.  14)  may  perhaps 
have  lain  in  this  territory.  In  1  Chr.  iv.  39,  the 
LXX.  read  Gerar,  ds  t7)v  Fepapa,  for  Gedor;  a 
substitution  which  is  not  without  some  claims  U: 
support.  [Beked;  Beeis-siieba;  Gedor.] 
H.  H. 
*  GERAR,  VALLEY  OF.     [Gerar.] 


a  The  well  where  Isaac  and  Abimelech  covenanted 
Is  distinguished  by  the  1,XX.  from  the  Beer-sheba 
where  Abraham  did  so,  the  former  being  called  (ppeap 
ipKov,  the  latter  <j)p4ap  opKi<7-/u.oO. 

b  The  stopping  wells  is  a  device  still  resorted  to  by 
she  Bedouins,  to  make  a  country  untenable  by  a  neigh- 
bor of  whom  they  wish  to  be  rid. 

i;  •  In  his  Phijs.  Geogr.  (p.  123)  Robinson  says 
qemly  that  this  valley  was  doubtless  "  some  portion  or 


hi^anch  of  these  valleys  south  and  southeast  of  Gaza." 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  183)  heard  of  "  a  site  called  Um  ti- 
Gerar,  about  3  hours  from  Gaza,  and  about  the  sam« 
distance  fix)m  the  sea,"  though  without  any  ruins  t« 
indicate  its  antiquity.  Thomson  says  {Lanfl  and  Book^ 
ii.  348)  that  Gerar  ha.s  not  yet  been  discovered,  bu 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  brought  to  light,  "just  as  Boon  M 
it  is  safe  to  travel  in  that  region."  H 
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GERASA  iNpaaa,  I'UA.  ;  r^^daaa,  :<ot 
Eccles.:  Arab.  Jerask,  ypJyS^).    This  name  does 

not  occur  in  the  0.  T.,  nor  in  the  Uecei\ed  'i'ext  of 
the  N  T.  But  it  is  now  generally  adniitte<i  that  in 
Matt.  viii.  28  "Ger<vsene3"  sui)ersedes  "Gadarenes." 
Uerasa  was  a  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  I'ertea  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  3),  placed  by  some 
in  the  province  of  Ccelesyria  and  reijfion  of  Decapolis 
(Steph.  s.  v.),  by  others  in  Arabia  (Epiph.  adv. 
Jlcev. ;  Origen.  ««  Johaii.).  These  various  state- 
ments do  not  arise  from  any  doubts  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  city,  but  from  the  ill-defined  bound- 
aries of  the  provinces  mentioned.  In  the  Roman 
age  no  city  of  Palestine  was  better  known  than 
Gerasa.  It  is  situated  amid  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  20  miles  east  of  the  .Jordan,  and  25  north  of 
Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Kabbath-  Amnion.  Several 
MS.S.  read  Ttpaffttvoov  instead  of  TepyicrTivuv,  in 
Matt.  viii.  28;  but  the  city  of  (ierasa  lay  too  far 
from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  miracles  having  been  wrought  in  its  vicinity. 
If  the  reading  Tepaff-qviov  be  the  true  one,  the 
X<^p<''^  "district,"  must  then  have  been  very  large, 
including  Gadara  and  its  environs ;  and  Matthew 
thus  uses  a  broader  appellation,  where  Mark  and 
Luke  use  a  more  specific  one.  This  is  not  improb- 
able; as  .Jerome  (ad  Obad.)  states  that  Gilead  was 
in  his  day  called  Gcra-sa;  and  Origen  affirms  that 
T(pa<rriuu>v  was  the  ancient  reading  {Opp.  iv.  p. 
140).     [Gadaija.] 

It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  Gerasa  was 
founded.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Joseplnis  as 
having  i>een  captured  by  Alexander  Janna!Us  {circ. 
B.  C.  85;  .Joseph.  B.  ./.  i.  4,  §  8).  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  the  .lews  burned  in  revenge  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  countrymen  at  CiEsarea,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  last  war  with  tiie  Itonians ;  and 
it  bad  scarcely  recovered  from  this  calamity  when 
the  Kmperor  Vespasian  despatched  Annius,  his 
general,  to  capture  it.  Annius,  having  carried  the 
city  at  the  first  assault,  put  to  the  sword  one 
thousand  of  the  youth  who  had  not  effected  their 
?8ca|)e,  enslaved  their  families,  and  plundered  tlieir 
dwellings  (.Joseph.  B.  ./.  iv.  9,  §  1).  It  apj^ars 
to  have  been  nearly  a  century  subsequent  to  this 
period  that  Gerasa  attained  its  greiitest  prosperity, 
and  was  adorned  with  those  monuments  whicli  give 
it  a  place  among  the  proudest  cities  of  Syria.  His- 
tory tells  us  nothing  of  this,  but  the  fi-agments  of 
inscriptions  found  among  its  ruined  palaces  and 
temples,  show  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  architec- 
tural splendor  to  the  age  and  genius  of  the  Anto- 
nines  (a.  i>.  1.38-80).  It  subsequently  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
city  was  ever  occupied  by  the  Saracens.  There  are 
no  traces  of  their  architecture  —  no  mosques,  no  in- 
scriptions, no  reconstruction  of  old  edifices,  such  as 
are  found  in  most  other  great  cities  in  Syria.  All 
here  is  Homan,  or  at  lexst  ante-Islamic;  every 
structure  remains  as  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  or 
the  earthquake  shock  lefl  it  —  ruinous  and  de- 
serted. 

Tlie  ruins  of  Gerasa  are  by  far  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  exteuHive  cast  of  the  Jordan.  They  are 
jitiKited  on  both  sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs 
from  north  U>  south  through  a,  high  undulating 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Znikn  (the  ancient  Jal)b(ik) 
at  the  distance  of  about  5  miles.  A  little  rivulet, 
thickly  fringed  with  oleander,  winds  through  the 
miley,  giving  life  and  l)eauty  to  the  descried  city. 
llio  first  view  of  the  ruins  is  very  striking;  and 
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such  as  have  enjoyed  it  will  not  soon  forget  tin 
impression  made  upon  the  mind.  The  long  colon- 
nade running  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  the  graceful  circle  of  the 
forum ;  the  groups  of  columns  clustered  here  and 
there  round  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  tenq)les; 
the  heavy  ma.sses  of  masonry  that  distinguish  the 
positions  of  the  great  theatres;  and  the  vast  field 
of  shapeless  ruins  ri.sing  gradually  from  the  green 
banks  of  the  rivulet  to  the  battlemented  heights  on 
each  side  —  all  combine  in  forming  a  picture  sich 
as  is  rarely  equaled.  The  form  of  the  city  is  an 
irregular  square,  each  side  measuring  nearly  a  mile. 
It  was  surroimded  by  a  strong  wall,  a  large  portion 
of  which,  with  its  flanking  towers  at  intervals,  is 
in  a  good  state  of  ]>reservation.  Three  gateways 
are  still  nearly  perfect;  and  within  the  city  upwards 
of  Iwo  liuiidred  and  lliirly  cohxmna  remain  on  their 
pedestals.  (I''ull  descriptions  of  Gerasa  are  given 
in  the  Ilamlbook for  Syr.  and  Pal. ;  Burckhardfs 
Trartls  in  Syria ;  Buckingham's  Arab  Tribes  ; 
patters  Pal.  und  Syr.)  J.  L.  P. 

GERGESE'NES,  Matt.  viii.  28.  [Gadara.] 

GER'GESITES,  THE  {oi  Ttpy^ffaioi: 
Vulg.  omits),  Jud.  v.  16.     [GiKGAsniTEs.] 

GER'IZIM  (always  D'^-pr- IH,  har-Goriz- 
zim,  the  mountain  of  the  Gerizzites,  from  ''•p^, 
G'rizzi,  dwellers  in  a  shorn  {i.  e.  desert)  land,  from 
'"^^i  (/araz,  to  cut  ofT;  possibly  the  tribe  subdued 
by  David,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8:  rapt('iv,  [Vat.  Alex. 
-Cfif,  Pxc.  Alex.  Deut.  xi.  2!).  ra<,''(p€ij':]  Garizim), 
a  mountain  designated  by  Closes,  in  conjunction 
with  Mount  Kb.al,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  great  solem- 
nity upon  the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israel 
into  the  promised  land.  High  places  had  a  pecu- 
liar charm  attached  to  them  in  these  days  of  ex- 
temal  observance.  The  law  was  delivered  from 
Sinai:  the  blessings  and  curses  affixed  to  the  per- 
formance or  neglect  of  it  were  directed  to  be  pro- 
nounced uijon  Gerizini  and  Ebal.  .^ix  of  the 
tribes  —  .Simeon,  Levi  (but* Joseph  l)eing  repre- 
sented by  two  tribes,  Levi's  actual  place  probably 
was  as  assigned  below),  Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph,  and 
I5enjamin  were  to  take  their  stand  iqwn  the  former 
to  bless;  and  six,  namely —  Heuben,  Gad,  Asher, 
Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali  —  upon  the  Latter  to 
curse  (Deut.  xxvii.  12-13).  Apparently,  the  Ark 
halted  mid-way  between  the  two  mountains,  en- 
coiniiassed  by  the  priests  and  Invites,  thus  divided 
l)y  it  into  two  bands,  with  Joshua  for  their  cory- 
phaeus. He  rc.id  the  blessings  and  cursings  succes- 
sively (Josh.  viii.  33,  34),  to  be  re-echoed  by  the 
Ixvites  on  either  side  of  him,  and  responded  to  by 
the  tribes  in  their  double  array  with  a  loud  .\men 
(Deut.  xxvii.  14).  Curiously  enough,  only  the 
formula  for  the  curses  is  given  (ibid.  ver.  14-26); 
and  it  was  upon  Klial,  and  not  Gerizini,  where  the 
altar  of  whr)le  un  wrought  stone  was  to  be  built, 
and  where  the  huge  plastered  stones,  with  the  words 
of  the  law  (Josh.  viii.  32;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  44, 
limits  them  to  the  blessings  and  curses  just  pro- 
nomiced)  written  upon  them,  were  to  be  set  up 
(Deut.  xxvii.  4-6)  —  a  significant  omen  for  a  jieo- 
ple  entering  joyously  upon  their  new  inheritjince, 
and  yet  the  song  of  Moses  abounds  with  foreliou- 
ings  still  more  sinister  and  plain-s|)okeii  (Deut 
xxxii.  5,  6,  and  15-28). 

The  next  question  is,  Has  Closes  defined  the  lo 
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alities  of  Lbal  and  Geiizim?  Standing  on  the 
saateni  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  tlie  land  of  Moab 
(Deut.  i.  5),  he  asks:  "Are  they  not  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down 
(».  e.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.),  in  the  land  of 
the  Canaaiiites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal  (t.  e.  whose  territory  —  not  these 
mountains  —  ojmmenced  over  against  Gilgal  —  see 
Patrick  on  Deut.  xi.  30),  beside  the  plains  of  Mo- 
reh?"  .  .  .  These  closing  words  would  seem  to 
mark  their  site  with  unusual  precision :  for  in  Gen. 
Kii.  6  "  the  plain  (LXX.  '  oak '}  of  Moreh  "  is  ex- 
pressly connected  with  "  the  place  of  Sichem  or  She- 
chem  "  (N.  T.  "  Sychem"  or  "Sychar,"  which  last 
form  is  thought  to  convey  a  reproach.  Keland, 
Dissert,  on  Gerizlm,  in  Ugol.  Tliesaur.  p.  dccxxv., 
in  Josephus  the  form  is  "  Sicima"),  and  accordingly 
Judcr.  ix.  7,  Jotham  is  made  to  address  his  cele- 
brated parable  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  "  the 
top  of  Mount  (ierizim."  The  "  hill  of  Moreh," 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Gideon  his  father,  may 
have  been  a  mountain  overhanging  the  same  plain, 
but  certainly  could  not  have  been  further  south 
(comp.  c.  vi.  33,  and  vii.  1).  Was  it  therefore 
prejudice,  or  neglect  of  the  true  import  of  these 
passages,  that  made  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius, 
both  natives  of  Palestine,  concur  in  placing  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  near  Jericho,  the  former  charging  the 
Samaritans  with  grave  error  for  affirming  them  to 
be  near  NeapolisV  (Keland.  Dissert.,  as  above,  p. 
dccxx.).  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured,  namely, 
that  their  Scriptural  site  must  have  been,  in  the 
fourth  century,  lost  to  all  but  the  Samaritans; 
otherwise  these  two  fathers  would  have  siwken 
I'ery  differently.  It  is  true  that  they  consider  the 
Samaritan  hypothesis  irreconcilable  with  Deut.  xi. 
30,  which  it  has  already  been  shown  not  to  be.  A 
more  formidable  objection  would  have  been  that 
Joshua  could  not  have  marched  from  Ai  to  She- 
chem, through  a  hostile  country,  to  perform  tlie 
above  solemnity,  and  retraced  his  steps  so  soon 
afterwards  to  Gilgal,  as  to  have  been  found  there 
by  the  Gilieonites  (Josh.  ix.  0;  comp.  viii.  30-35). 
Yet  the  distance  between  Ai  and  Shechem  is  not 
go  long  (under  two  dajs'  journey).  Neither  can 
the  interval  implied  in  the  context  of  the  former 
passage  have  been  so  short,  as  even  to  warrant  the 
modern  supposition  that  the  latter  passage  has  been 
niisplaeed.  The  remaining  objection,  namely,  "  the 
wide  interval  between  the  two  mountains  at  She 
chem  "  (Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p.  238,  note),  is  still  more 
easily  disposed  of,  if  we  consider  the  blessings  and 
curses  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Invites, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  —  thus  abridg- 
ing the  distance  by  one  half — and  not  by  the  sis 
tribes  on  either  hill,  who  only  responded.  How 
indeed  could  600,000  men  and  upwards,  besides 
women  and  children  (comp.  Num.  ii.  32  with  Judg. 
IX.  2  and  17 ),  have  been  accommodated  in  a  smaller 
Bpace?  Besides  in  those  days  of  assemblies  "  «ub 
dio,"  the  sense  of  hearing  must  have  been  neces- 
sarily more  acute,  just  as,  before  the  aids  of  writing 
and  printing,  memories  were  much  more  retentive. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  doubting  the  Scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  to  have  been  —  where  they  are  now  placed 
—  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim;  the 
latter  of  them  overhanging  the  city  of  Shechem  or 
Bicima,  as  Josephus,  following  the  Scriptural  nar- 
■ative,  asserts.  Even  Eusebius,  in  another  work  of 
ais  (Prieo.  Jivaiu/.  is.  22),  quotes  some  Unes  from 
fbeodotiis,  in  which  the  true  position  of  Ebal  and 
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Gerizim  is  described  with  great  force  and  accuracy 
and  St.  Jerome,  while  following  Eusebius  in  th 
Onomasticon,  in  his  ordinary  correspondence  doei 
not  hesitate  to  connect  Sichem  or  Neapolis,  thf 
well  of  Jacob,  and  Mount  Gerizim  {Ep.  cviii.  c. 
13,  ed.  Migne).  Procopius  of  Gaza  does  nothing 
more  than  follow  Eusebius,  and  that  clumsily 
(Reland,  PaUB.U.  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  503);  but  his 
more  accurate  namesake  of  Cwsarea  expressly  as- 
serts that  Gerizim  rose  over  Neapolis  (De  ui^dif. 
v.  7 )  —  that  I'^bal  was  not  a  peak  of  Gerizim  (v. 
Quaresm.  Elucid.  T.  S.  lib.  vii.  Per.  i.  c.  8),  but 
a  distinct  mountain  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  valley  in  which  Shecliem  stood,  we 
are  not  called  upon  here  to  prove;  nor  again,  that 
El^al  was  entirely  barren,  which  it  can  scarce  be 
called  now;  while  Gerizim  was  the  same  proverb 
for  verdure  and  gushing  rills  formerly,  that  it  is 
now,  at  least  where  it  descends  towards  NablHs. 
It  is  a  far  more  important  question  whether  Geri- 
zim was  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham  waa 
directed  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2  ff.). 
First,  then,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the 
mountain,  but  the  district  which  is  there  called 
Moriah  (of  the  same  root  with  Moreh:  see  Corn, 
a  Lapid.  on  Gen.  xii.  6),  and  that  antecedently  to 
the  occurrence  which  took  place  "  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  "  in  its  vicinity  —  a  consideration  which 
of  itself  would  naturally  point  to  the  locality, 
already  known  to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or  plains 
of  Moreh,  "  the  land  of  vision,"  "  the  liigh  land  ;  " 
and  therefore  consistently  "  the  land  of  adoration,' 
or  "religious  worship,"  as  it  is  variously  explained. 
That  all  these  interpretations  are  incomparably 
more  applicable  to  the  natural  features  of  (ierizim 
and  its  neighborhood,  than  to  the  hillock  (in  com- 
parison) upon  which  Solomon  built  his  temple, 
none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  have  seen  Iwth. 
Jerusalem  unquestionably  stands  upon  high  ground : 
but  owing  to  tlie  hills  "  round  about "  it  cannot 
be  seen  on  any  side  from  any  great  distance;  nor, 
for  the  same  reason,  could  it  ever  have  been  a  land 
of  vision,  or  extensive  views.  Even  from  Mount 
Olivet,  which  must  always  have  towered  over  the 
small  eminences  at  its  base  to  the  S.  W.,  tlie  view 
cannot  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  that  from 
Gerizim,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine, 
commanding,  as  it  does,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2,500  feet  (Arrowsmith,  Geograph.  Did.  of  the  H. 
S.  p.  145),  "the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  W., 
the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon  on  the  N.,  on  the  E. 
the  wall  of  the  trans-Jordanic  mountains,  broken 
by  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Jabbok  "  (Stanley,  ^\  (f  P. 
p.  235),  and  the  lovely  and  tortuous  expanse  of 
plain  (the  Mukhnn)  stretched  as  a  carpet  of  many 
colors  beneath  its  feet.«  Neither  is  the  appearance, 
which  it  would  "  present  to  a  traveller  ad\ancing 
up  the  Philistine  plain  "  {ibid.  p.  252)  —  the  direc- 
tion from  which  Abraham  came  —  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  IMr.  Porter  thinks 
{Handbook  of  S.  #  P.  i.  339),  that  he  should 
have  started  from  Beer-sheba  (see  Gen.  xxi.  34  — 
"  the  whole  land  being  before  him,"  c.  xx.  15). 
Then,  "on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  he  would 
arrive  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  exactly  where  the 
massive  height  of  Gerizim  i*  visible  afar  off"  (ibid 
p.  251),  and  from  thence,  with  the  mount  alwayj 

a  *  From  the  top  of  Gerizim  the  traveller  enjoys  " 
prospect  unique  in  the  Holy  Land."  See  it  well  de 
scribed  in  Tristram's  Ltmd  of  Israel  p.  151,  1st  ed. 
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in  view,  he  w  jiiM  proceed  to  the  exact  •'  place 
which  God  bad  told  him  of"  in  all  solenniity  — for 
again,  it  is  not  necessaiy  that  he  shoulil  have  ar- 
rived on  the  actual  spot  during  the  third  day.  All 
<>hat  is  said  in  the  narrative,  is  that,  trutu  the  time 
that  it  hove  in  sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the 
young  men,  and  went  on  together  alone.  I'lie 
Samaritans,  therefore,  through  whom  the  tradition 
of  the  true  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preserved,  are 
probably  not  wrong  when  they  point  out  still  —  as 
they  have  done  from  time  immemorial  —  Gerizim 
as  the  hill  upon  which  Abraham's  "  faith  was  made 
perfect;  "  and  it  is  observable  that  no  such  spot  is 
attempted  to  be  shown  on  the  rival  hill  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  distinct  from  Calvary.  Different  reasons 
in  all  probability  caused  these  two  localities  to  be 
80  named:  the  fii-st,  not  a  mountain,  but  a  land, 
district,  or  plain  (for  it  is  not  intended  to  be  as- 
serted that  Gerizim  itself  ever  bore  the  name  of 
Moriali;  though  a  certain  sjwt  upon  it  was  ever 
afterwards  to  Abraham  personally  "  Jehovah- 
jireh  "),  called  Moreli,  or  Jloriah,  from  the  noble 
vision  of  nature,  and  therefore  of  natural  religion, 
that  met  the  eye ;  the  second,  a  small  hill  deriving 
its  name  from  a  sjiecial  revelation  or  vision,  as  the 
express  words  of  Scripture  say,  which  look  place 
"  by  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  " 
(2  Chr.  iii.  1;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16).  If  it  be 
thought  strange  that  a  place  once  called  by  the 
"  Tatlier  of  the  faithful "  Jeliovah-jireh,  should 
have  been  merged  by  Jloses,  and  ever  afterwards, 
in  a  general  name  so  different  from  it  in  sense  and 
oiigin  as  Gerizim;  it  would  be  still  more  strange, 
that,  if  Mount  jMoriah  of  the  book  of  Chronicles 
and  Jehovah-jireh  were  one  and  the  same  place,  no 
sort  of  allusion  should  have  been  made  by  the  in- 
spired historian  to  the  prime  event  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  so  called.  True  it  is  thitt  .losephus, 
in  more  than  one  place,  asserts  that  where  .\bra- 
hani  offered,  there  the  temple  was  afterwards  built 
{Ant.  i.  1-3,  §  2,  and  vii.  13,  §  9).  Yet  the  same 
Josephus  makes  God  bid  Abraham  go  to  the  moun- 
tani — not  the  land  —  of  .Moiiah;  having  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  plains  of  Moreh  in  his  account 
of  the  preceding  narrative.  Besides,  in  more  than 
one  place  he  shows  that  he  bore  no  love  to  the  Sa- 
maritans (ilA'l.  xi.  8,  §  6,  and  xii.  5.  §  5).  St. 
Jerome  follows  Josephus  ( Qiuesl.  in  (Jen.  xxii.  5, 
ed.  Migne),  but  with  his  uncertainty  aiiout  the  site 
of  Gerizim,  what  else  could  he  have  done?  Besides 
it  api)ears  from  the  Oiiommlicon  (s.  v.)  that  he 
con.sidered  the  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1)  to  be 
the  same  with  Moriah.  And  who  that  is  aware  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  liabbinical  traditions  re- 
specting Mount  Moriah  can  attach  weight  to  any 
one  of  them  ?  (Cuna;us,  JJe  Jiejmljl.  Iltb.  lib.  ii. 
12).  I'inally,  the  Christian  tradition,  which  makes 
the  site  of  Ai>raham's  sacrifice  to  have  lieen  on 
Calvary,  will  derive  countenance  from  neither  Jose- 
phus nor  St.  Jerome,  unless  the  sites  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  of  the  (Jruciflxion  are  admitted  to  have 
been  the  siune. 

Another  tradition  of  the  Samaritans  is  far  less 
tnwtworthy;  namely,  that  Mount  (Jerizim  was  the 
B()ot  where  Melchisalech  met  Abraham  —  though 
there  certainly  was  a  Snlem  or  Shalem  in  that 
iieigiiliorhood  (CJeji.  xxxiii.  18;  Stanley,  N.  (j-  /'. 
p.  247  tf.).  The  first  nlfcir  erected  in  the  land  of 
Abraham,  and  the  first  appearance  of  .lehovah  to 
him  ill  it,  was  in  the  ]ilain  of  Moreh  near  Sicliem 
(<mt  xii.  ft);  but  the  moiiiitiiiii  overhangiiij;  that 
ntj  (atutuming  our  view  to  be  correct)  had  not  yet 
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been  hallowed  to  him  for  the  re.st  of  hie  life  by  tha 
decisive  trial  of  his  faith,  which  was  made  ther* 
subsetjueiitly.  He  can  hardly  therefore  be  suppostxl 
to  have  deviated  from  his  road  so  far,  which  lay 
through  the  plain  of  the  Jordan :  nor  again  is  it 
Ukely  that  he  would  have  found  the  king  of  Si>dom 
so  far  away  from  his  own  territory  (Gen.  xiv.  17 
S.).  Lastly,  the  altar  which  Jacob  built  was 
not  on  Gerizim,  as  the  Samaritans  contend, 
though  probably  about  its  base,  at  the  head  of  the 
pLvin  between  it  and  Ebal,  "  in  the  parcel  of  a 
field "  which  that  patriarch  purchased  from  the 
children  of  Ilanior,  and  where  he  spread  his  ttnt 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  18-20).  Here  was  likewise  his  well 
(John  iv.  G);  and  the  tomb  of  his  son  Joseph 
(.losh.  xxiv.  32),  both  of  which  are  still  shown; 
the  former  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a  vaulted 
chamber,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a  church  hard  by 
(Hobinson,  liibl.  lies.  ii.  283)  the  Latter,  with  "a 
fruitful  vine"  trailing  over  its  white-washed  hi- 
closure,  and  before  it  two  dwarf  pillars,  hollowed 
out  at  the  top  to  receive  lamps,  which  are  lighted 
every  Friday  or  ]Mohammedan  sabbath.  There  is, 
however,  another  Mohammedan  monument  claiming 
to  Le  the  s:vid  tomb  (Stanley,  S.  cj-  P.  p.  241,  note). 
The  tradition  (Kobinson,  ii.  283,  note)  that  the 
twelve  patriarchs  were  buried  there  likewise  (it 
should  have  made  them  eleven  without  Joseph,  or 
thirteen,  including  his  two  stins),  i)robably  depends 
upon  Acts  vii.  IG,  where,  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
confusion  in  the  narrative,  ain-Si  should  be  read 
for  'A/Sf/oa^i,  which  may  well  hav^been  suggested 
to  the  copyist  from  its  recurrence,  v.  17;  while 
auT6s,  from  having  already  occurretl,  v.  15,  might 
have  been  thought  suspicious. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gerizim.  According  to  Josephus,  a  niarria!;e 
contracted  between  Manasseh,  brother  of  Jaddus. 
the  then  high-priest,  and  the  daughter  of  Sanliallat 
the  Cutha'an  (comp.  2  K.  xvii.  24),  having  created 
a  great  stir  amongst  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
strictly  forbidden  to  contract  alien  marriages  (I'^r. 
ix.  2;  Nell.  xiii.  23)  —  Sanl)allat,  in  order  to  rec- 
oncile his  son-in-law  to  this  uiip(i])ular  atHnity,  ob- 
tained leave  from  .\lexander  tiie  (ireat  to  build  a 
temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
rival  priesthood  and  altar  there  to  those  of  Jerusa- 
lem (AnI.  xi.  8,  §§  2-4,  and  for  the  liarmonizing 
of  the  names  and  dates,  Prideaux,  Cmntct.  i.  396 
ff.,  M'Caul's  ed.).  "Samaria  thenceforth,"  says 
Prideaux,  "  became  the  common  refuge  and  asylum 
of  the  refractory  Jews "  (ibid. ;  see  also  Josepli. 
AnI.  xi.  8,  §  7),  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  their 
temple  seems  to  ha\e  been  called  by  the  name  of  a 
(Jreek  deity  (.int.  xii.  5,  §  5).  Hence  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  H\rcanus,  when  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Sidetes  had  set  his  hands  free,  was  to  seize  Shcchem, 
and  destroy  tlie  temple  upon  Gerizim,  after  it  hnW 
stood  there  200  years  {Ant.  xiii.  'J,  §  1).  But  the 
destruction  of  tlieir  temple  by  no  means  crushed 
the  rancor  of  the  Samaritans,  'i'lie  road  from 
Galilee  to  Judaa  lay  then,  as  now,  through  Sa- 
maria, skirting  tlie  foot  of  (Jerizim  (John  iv.  4). 
Here  wi\s  a  constant  occasion  for  religious  contro- 
versy and  for  outiiige.  "  How  is  it  that  Thou,  be- 
ing a  Jew,  aske.st  to  drink  of  me,  which  am  a  woman 
of  Samaria?"  said  tlie  female  to  our  Lord  at  the 
well  of  Jacob,  where  both  p.arties  would  always  be 
sure  to  meet.  "Our  fathers  worshippefl  in  llii' 
mountain,  and  ye  say  that  in  .?enisalem  is  the  pl«c« 
where  men  ought  to  worship?"  .  .  .  Subse«|ueiitlj 
we  read  of  tlie  depredatious  committed  oi  that  nai 
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ipon  a  party  of  Galileans  (Ant.  xx.  6,  §  1).  The 
iberal  attitude,  first  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  of 
his  disciples  (Acts  viii.  14),  was  thrown  away  upon 
ill  those  who  would  not  abandon  tlieir  creed.  And 
Geriziin  continued  to  be  the  focus  of  outbreaks 
through  successive  centuries.  One,  under  Pilate, 
while  it  led  to  their  severe  cliastisenient,  procured 
the  disgrace  of  that  ill-starred  magistrate,  who  had 
crucified  "Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews,"  with  im- 
punity (Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  1).  Another  hostile  gath- 
ering on  the  same  sjxit  caused  a  slaughter  of  10,000 
of  them  under  Vespasian.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  this  instance,  want  of  water  is  said  to  have  made 
them  easy  victims;  so  that  the  deliciously  cold  and 
pure  spring  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim  must  have 
tailed  before  so  great  a  multitude  {B.  J.  iii.  7,  § 
32).  At  length  their  aggressions  were  directed 
against  the  (,'hristians  inhabiting  Nea[X)lis  —  now 
powerful,  and  under  a  bishop  —  in  the  reign  of 
Zeno.  Terebinthus  at  once  carried  the  news  of 
this  outrage  to  Byzantium:  the  Samaritans  were 
forcibly  ejected  from  Gerizim,  which  was  handed 
over  to  the  Christians,  and  adorned  with  a  church 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin;  to  some  extent  fortified, 
and  even  guarded.  This  not  proving  sufficient  to 
repel  the  foe,  Justinian  built  a  second  wall  round 
the  church,  which  his  historian  says  defied  all  at- 
tacks (Procop.  De  .-Edif.  v.  7).  It  is  probably  the 
ruins  of  these  buildings  which  meet  the  eye  of  the 
modern  traveller  (Handb.  of  S.  </  P.  ii.  339). 
Previously  to  this  time,  the  Samaritans  had  Ijeen  a 
numerous  and  important  sect  —  sufficiently  so,  in- 
deed, to  tie  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Jews 
and  Cselicolists  in  the  Theodosian  code.  This  last 
outrage  led  to  their  comparative  disappearance  from 
history.  TraveUers  of  the  12th,  1-tth,  and  17th 
centuries  take  notice  of  their  existen-ce,  but  extreme 
paucity  {Early  Travels,  by  Wright,  pp.  81,  181, 
and  432),  and  their  number  now,  as  in  those  days, 
is  said  to  be  below  200  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii. 
282,  2d  ed.).  We  are  confined  by  our  subject  to 
Gerizim,  and  therefore  can  only  touch  upon  the 
Samaritans,  or  their  city  Neapolis,  so  far  as  their 
history  connects  directly  with  that  of  the  mountain. 
And  yet  we  may  observe  that  as  it  was  undoubt- 
edly this  mountain  of  which  our  l>ord  had  said, 
"  Woman,  believe  me.  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusa- 
lem ((.  e.  exclusively),  worship  the  Father"  (.John 
iv.  21)  —  so  likewise  it  is  a  singular  historical  fact, 
that  the  Samaritans  have  continued  on  this  self- 
same mountain  century  after  century,  with  the 
briefest  inteiTuptions,  to  worship  according  to  their 
ancient  custom  ever  since  to  the  present  day. 
While  the  Jews  —  expelled  from  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  no  longer  able  to  ofier  up  bloody  sacrifices 
according  to  the  law  of  Jloses  —  have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  ceremonial  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  destiny:  here  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  been 
offered  up  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  era  by  a 
small  but  united  nationality  (the  spot  is  accurately 
marked  out  by  Dr.  liobinson,  Btbl.  Res.  ii.  277 ).« 
Their  copy  of  the  Law,  probably  the  work  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  known  to  the  fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d 
cenliries  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  600;  and  Robin- 
son, ii.  297-301),  was,  in  the  I7th,  vindicated 
torn  oblivion   by  Scaliger,   Usher,   Morinus,  and 
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a  ♦  The  reader  mil  find  under  Passovee  (Amer.  ed.) 

particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Sa- 

Biaritans  celebrate  that  great  festival  on  Gerizim.     On 

3«rizka  anU  the  modem  Samaritans  interesting  infor- 


others;  and  no  traveller  now  visits  Palestme  witt 
out  making  a  sight  of  it  one  of  his  prime  objects 
Gerizim  is  likewise  still  to  the  Samaritans  what 
Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Mo- 
hammetlans.  Their  prostrations'  are  directed  to- 
wards it  wherever  they  are;  its  holiest  spot  in  theii 
estimation  being  the  traditional  site  of  the  taber- 
nacle, near  that  on  which  they  Ijelieve  Abraham  to 
have  offered  his  son.  Both  these  spots  ai-e  on  the 
summit ;  and  near  them  is  still  to  be  seen  a  mound 
of  ashes,  similar  to  the  larger  and  more  celebrated 
one  N.  of  Jerusalem;  collected,  it  is  said,  from  the 
sacrifices  of  each  successive  age  (Dr.  Kobinson, 
BM.  Res.  ii.  202  and  299,  evidently  did  not  see 
this  0)1  Gerizim).  Into  their  more  legendary  tra- 
ditions respecting  Gerizim,  and  the  story  of  their 
alleged  worship  of  a  dove,  —  due  to  the  Jews,  their 
enemies  (Reland,  Biss.  ap.  Ugolin.  Tliesaur.-  vii. 
pp.  dccxxix.-xxxiii.),  —  it  is  needless  to  enter. 
E.  S.  Ff. 

*  The  theory  that  Gerizim  is  "  the  mountain  on 
which  Abraham  was  directed  to  offer  his  son  Isaac," 
advocated  by  Dean  Stanley  (S.  tf  P.  p.  248)  and 
controverted  by  Dr.  Thomson  {Lmul  and  Book,  ii. 
212),  is  brought  forward  by  the  writer  of  the  above, 
on  grounds  which  appear  to  us  wholly  unsubstan- 
tial. 

(1.)  The  assumed  identity  of  Moreh  and  Moriah 
cannot  be  admitted.  There  is  a  radical  differenca 
in  their  roots  (Robinson's  Gesen.  Ileb.  Lex.  s.  vv.), 
which  is  conceded  by  Stanley;  and  the  reasoning 
about  "the  plains  of  jMoreh,  the  land  of  vision,'' 
"  called  jMoreh,  or  jSIoriah,  from  the  noble  vision 
of  natm'e,"  etc.,  is  irrelevant.  ]Murphy  {Comni. 
in  loc.'.  justly  observes :  "  As  the  two  names  occui 
in  the  same  document,  and  differ  in  form,  they  nat- 
urally denote  different  things." 

(2.)  The  distance  of  Gerizim  from  Beer-.»heba 
is  fatal  to  this  hypothesis.  The  suggestion  chat 
Abraham  need  not  have  ^^  started  from  Beer-sheba," 
is  gratuitous  —  the  narrative  fairly  conveying  the 
impression  that  he  started  from  his  residence,  which 
was  then  at  that  place.  [Bekk-shkba.]  From 
this  point  Jerusalem  is  three  days,  and  Gerizim  twc 
days  still  further,  north.  The  journey  could  not 
have  been  completed,  with  a  loaded  ass,  "on  the 
third  day;"  and  the  route  by  which  this  writer, 
following  Stanley,  sends  the  party  to  Gerizim,  is 
an  unknown  and  improbable  route. 

(3. )  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes  alwve,  and 
of  Mr.  Grove  [Mokiah],  that  the  patriarch  only 
came  in  sight  of  the  mountain  on  the  third  day, 
and  had  an  indefinite  time  for  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  the  similar  suggestion  of  Dr.  Stanley, 
that  after  coming  in  sight  of  the  mountain  he  had 
"  half  a  day  "  for  reaching  it,  are  inadmissible. 
Acknowledging  "that  from  the  time  it  hove  in 
sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the  j'oung  men  and 
went  on  together  alone,"  these  writers  all  overlook 
the  fact  that  from  this  point  the  wood  for  the  burnt- 
offering  was  laid  upon  Isaac.  Thus  far  the  needed 
materials  had  been  carried  by  the  servants  and  the 
ass.  That  the  young  man  could  bear  the  burden 
for  a  short  distance  alone,  does  not  wairant  the 
supposition  that  he  could  have  borne  it  for  a  day  g 
journey,  or  a  half-day's  —  in  which  case  it  would 
seem  that  the  donkey  and  servants  might  have 


mation  will  be  found  in  Mills's  Tfiree  Montks'  Residenet 
at  Nablii.i,  Lond.  1864  ;  and  in  Mr.  Grove's  paper  On 
tlie  Modern  tSamarilans  in  Vacation  Tourists  for  I86i 
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been  left  at  lionie.  The  company  halted,  appar- 
ently, not  very  far  from  the  spot  of  the  intended 
lacrifice. 

(4.)  The  commanding  position  of  Gerizim,  with 
the  wide  prospect  from  its  sununit,  is  iiot  a  necessary, 
»nor  probable,  element  in  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  to  the  land  of  Moriah  that  the  patri- 
arch was  directed,  some  one  of  the  eminences  of 
which,  apparently  not  yet  named,  the  Lord  was  to 
designate  as  his  destination.  In  favor  of  tierizim 
as  an  elevated  site,  Stanley  lays  stress  upon  the 
phrase,  ^^  1 1 /'led  up  his  eyes,"  forgetting  that  this 
identical  phrase  had  been  applied  (Gen.  xiii.  10) 
to  Lot's  survey  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  Ulutv 
him. 

(5.)  The  Samaritan  tradition  is  unreliable. 
From  the  time  that  a  rival  temple  to  that  on  Mo- 
riah was  erected  on  Gerizim,  the  Samaritans  felt  a 
natural  desire  to  invest  the  spot  with  some  of  the 
sanctities  of  the  earlier  Jewish  history.  Their 
substitution  of  Moreh  for  lloriah  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  in 
their  version,  is  of  the  same  character  with  this 
claim.  Had  this  been  the  traditionary  site  of  tiie 
scene  in  question,  Josephus  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  advance  the  claim  for  Jerusalem;  and 
though  sharing  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
his  general  fairness  as  a  liistorian  forbids  the  in- 
timation that  he  was  capable  of  robl>ing  this  com- 
munity of  a  cherished  site,  and  transferring  it  to 
another.  Moreover,  the  improbable  theory  that 
Gerizim,  and  not  Jerusalem,  was  the  scene  of  the 
meeting  Detween  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  which, 
though  held  by  Prof.  Stanley,  Mr.  Ffoulkes  is  com- 
pelled to  reject,  has  the  same  authority  of  Samar- 
itan tradition. 

The  objections  to  the  Moriah  of  Jerusalem  as 
the  site  in  question,  need  not  be  considered  here. 
The  theory  which  claims  that  locality  for  this  sac- 
rificial scene,  has  its  difficulties,  which  will  be  ex- 
amined in  their  place.  [Moiu.Mi,  Amer.  «I.J 
Whether  that  theory  be  accepted  or  rejected,  the 
claims  of  Gerizim  appear  to  us  too  slightly  sujv 
ported  to  entitle  them  to  any  weight  in  the  discus- 
sion. S.  W. 

GER'IZITES,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.    [Giohzitks.] 

GERRHE'NIANS,  THE  («a.s  rHv  Ffp^jj- 
»/cSi/;  Alex.  Tevvrtpwy'  nd  Gerreiws),  named  in  2 
Mace.  xiii.  2-i  only,  as  one  limit  of  the  district 
committed  by  Antiochus  I'-npator  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Judas  Maccabseus,  the  other  limit  being 
Ptolemais  (Accho).  To  judge  by  the  similar  ex- 
pression in  defining  the  extent  of  Simon's  govern- 
ment in  1  Mace.  xi.  59,  the  specification  has  refer- 
ence to  the  sea-coast  of  I'alestine,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  tierrhenians,  wherever  they 
were,  must  have  been  south  of  I'toleniais.  Grotius 
seems  to  have  been  tlie  first  to  suggest  that  the 
town  (ierrhon  or  tJerrha  was  intended,  which  lay 
between  Pelusium  and  Khinocolura  ( Wady  d- 
Arish).  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  l-^wald 
(fJeschichle,  iv.  365,  note)  that  the  coast  a.s  far 
north  as  the  latter  place  was  at  that  time  in  pos- 
Kssion  of  I'-gypt,  and  he  thereon  conjectures  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gkhak,  S. 
E.  of  (laza,  the  residence  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
are  meant.  In  supixirt  of  this  Grinnn  {Ktirz;/. 
Hnwtb.  ad  loe.)  mentions  that  at  least  one  MS. 
reads  Ttpap-qviiiv,  wliicli  would  without  difficulty 
yt  corrupted  to  Ttphii)vwv. 

It  seems  to  have  l>een  overlooke<l  that  Mie  Syriac 
(early,  and  entitled  to  much  respect)  has 
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Gozor  (>^N^)-  By  this  maybe  intended  eitha 
(«)  the  ancient  Gkzku,  wiiich  was  near  the  sea. 
somewhere  about  Joppa;  or  (h)  Gaza,  which  appeirs 
sometimes  to  t:dve  that  form  in  these  l)ooks.  In 
the  former  case  tiie  government  of  Judas  would 
contain  half,  in  tlie  latter  the  whole,  of  the  coast 
of  I'alestine.  The  latter  is  most  prolialtly  correct, 
as  otherwise  the  important  district  of  Idumwa, 
with  the  great  fortress  of  Betiisuii.\,  would  have 
been  left  unprovided  for.  G. 

GER'SHOM  (in  the  earlier  books  U^l}., 
in  Chr.  generally  D'"ltt7'12).  1.  {T-npiran:  in 
Judg.  Tr)pffwv,  [Vat.  M.  FripcToiJ.,  Vat.  11.]  and 
Alex.  T7)pawix\  Joseph.  Tnpaos-  O'ersnm,  Ger- 
som.)  The  first-born  son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah 
(Ex.  ii.  22;  xviii.  3).   The  name  is  explained  in  these 

passages  as  if  C127  13  (Ger  shnm)  =  a  stranger 
there,  in  allusion  to  Moses'  being  a'foreigner  in 
Midian  —  "  For  he  said,  I  have  been  a  stranger 
(6'e;-)  in  a  foreign  land."  This  signification  is 
adopted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  13,  §  1),  and  also 
by  the  LXX.  in  the  form  of  the  name  which  they 
give  —  r-ripcroLfx;  but  according  to  Gesenius  (Then. 
p.  30G  b),  its  true  meaning,  taking  it  as  a  Hebrew 

word,  is  "expulsion,"  from  a  root  W~}^,  being  only 
another  form  of  Gekshon  (see  also  Fiirst,  Ilandwb.). 
The  circumcision  of  Gershom  is  probably  related 
in  Ex.  iv.  25.  He  does  not  apjiear  again  in  the 
history  in  his  own  person,  but  he  was  the  founder 
of  a  family  of  which  more  than  one  of  the  mem- 
bers are  mentioned  Jater.  (a.)  One  of  these  was  a 
remarkable  person  —  "Jonathan  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom," tiie  "young  man  the  Levite,"  whom  we 
first  encounter  on  his  way  from  Bethlehem-Judah 
td  Micah's  house  at  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  xvii. 
7 ),  and  who  subsecjuently  became  the  first  priest  to 
the  irregular  worship  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (xviii. 
30).  The  change  of  the  name  "Moses"  in  this 
passage,  as  it  originally  stood  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
to  "Manas.seh,"  as  it  now  stands  both  in  the  text 
and  the  A.  V.,  is  explained  under  Maxasseii. 
(6.)  But  at  least  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
family  preserved  its  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  for  when 
the  courses  of  the  Invites  were  settled  l)y  king  Da- 
vid, the  "  sons  of  Jloses  the  man  of  God  "  received 
honorable  prominence,  and  Shebuel  chief  of  the 

sons  of  Gershom  was  apjwintetl  ruler  (T'33)  of 
the  treasures.     (1  Chr.  xxiii.  15-17;  xxvi.  24-28.) 

2.  The  fonn  under  which  the  name  Gekshon 
—  the  eldest  son  of  I^vi  —  is  given  in  several  pas- 
sages of  Chronicles,  namely,  1  Chr.  vi.  IC,  17,  20, 
43,  G2,  71;  xv.  7.  The  Hebrew  is  almost  alter- 
nately DtC'ia,  and  n"lti7"13  ;  the  LXX.  adhere  to 
their  ordinary  rendering  of  Gershon;  [Horn.]  Vat. 
Tf^auv,  Alex.  V7\p<Tuiv,  [exc.  vi.  43,  Vat.  TftZ(ra)v, 
and  XV.  7,  Alex.  Brjpauv,  Vat.  EA.  Ti)pffaix'^ 
Viilg.  Gerson  and  Gersom. 

3.  (DtriS  :  T-npadv,  [Vat.]  Alex.  Trip<ru>n- 
Gersom),  the  representative  of  the  priestly  family 
of  Phinehas,  among  those  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  B.ibylon  (I-Jtr.  viii.  2).  In  I-Lsdras  the  name 
is  Gekson.  G. 

GER'SHON  iy^dl^.  •■  in  Gen.  rvpTdu,  in 
other  books  uniforn)ly  re5o-a>»';  and  so  also  Alex- 
with  three  exceptions;  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  7,  §  4 
I  Trjpffd/iTjj:  [Geratm]),  the  eldest  of  the  three  80n» 


GERSHONITES,  THE 

A  Levi,  born  before  the  descent  of  Jacobs"  fomily  I 
into  Egypt  (Geu.  xlvi.  11 ;  Ex.  vi.  16).  But  thougla  I 
tlie  eldest  born,  the  families  of  Gershon  were  out- 
stripped in  f;inie  by  their  younger  brethren  of  Ko- 
hath,  froiu  wliom  sprang  Moses  and  the  priestly 
line  of  Aaron."  Gershon's  sous  were  Liuni  and 
SiiiMi  (Ex.  vi.  17;  Num.  iii.  18,  21;  1  Chr.  vi. 
17 ),  and  their  families  were  duly  recognized  in  the 
reign  of  David,  when  the  permanent  arrangements 
for  the  service  of  Jehovah  were  made  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
7-11).  At  this  time  Gershon  was  represented  by 
the  famous  Asaph  "the  seer,"  whose  genealogy  is 
given  in  1  Chr.  vi.  39-43,  and  also  in  part,  20,  21. 
The  family  is  mentioned  once  again  as  taking  part 
in  the  reforms  of  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12, 
where  it  should  be  observed  that  the  sons  of  Asaph 
are  reckoned  as  distinct  from  the  Gershonites).  At 
the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole 
number  of  the  males  of  the  Bene-Gershon  was 
7,500  (Num.  iii.  22),  midway  between  the  Kohath- 
ites  and  the'  IMerarites.  At  the  same  date  the 
efficient  men  were  2,G30  (iv.  40).  On  the  occasion 
of  the  second  census  the  numbers  of  the  Levites 
are  given  only  in  gross  (Num.  xxvi.  02).  The 
sons  of  Gershon  had  charge  of  the  fabrics  of  the 
Tabernacle  —  die  coverings,  curtains,  hanguigs, 
and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25,  26;  iv.  25,  26);  for  the 
transport  of  these  they  had  two  covered  wagons 
and  four  oxen  (vii.  3,  7).     In  the  encampment  their 

station  was  behind  (''"]nS)  the  Tabernacle,  on  the 
west  side  (Num.  iii.  23).  When  on  the  march  they 
went  with  the  IMerarites  in  the  rear  of  the  first 
body  of  three  tribes, — Judah,  Issachar,  Zebu- 
lun,  —  with  Keuben  behind  them.  In  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  Levitical  cities,  thirteen  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Gershonites.  These  were  in  the  northern 
tribes  —  two  in  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan ;  four  in 
Issachar;  four  in  Asher;  and  three  in  Naphtali. 
All  of  these  are  said  to  have  possessed  "  suburbs," 
and  two  were  cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  27-33 ;  1 
Chr.  vi.  62,  71-76).  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
special  duties  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Gershonites  in 
the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  after  its  erection  at 
Jerusalem,  or  in  the  Temple.  The  sons  of  Jedu- 
thun  "  prophesied  with  a  harp,"  and  the  sons  of 
Heman  "  Ufted  up  the  horn,"  but  for  the  sons  of 
Asaph  no  instrument  is  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
1-5).  They  were  appointed  to  "prophesy"  (that 
is,  probably,    to   utter,    or   sing,    inspired  words, 

N23),  perhaps  after  the, special  prompting  of  Da- 
vid himself  (xxv.  2).  Others  of  the  Gershonites, 
sons  of  L'aadan,  had  charge  of  the  "  treasures  of 
the  house  of  God,  and  over  the  treasures  of  the 
holy  things  "  (xxvi.  20-22),  among  which  precious 
stones  are  specially  named  (xxix.  8). 

In  Chronicles  the  name  is,  with  two  exceptions 
(1  Chr.  vi.  1;  xxiii.  6),  given  in  the  slightly  differ 
ent  form  of  Gershom.  [Gersiiom,  2.]  See  also 
Gershonites.  G. 

GERSHONITES,  THE  (^327-ian,  i.  e. 
the  Gershunnite :  d  Tihtruv,  b  V^Zffuvl  [Vat.  -vei] ; 
viol  VihcKcvi  [Vat.  -vei\ ;  Alex,  [in  Josh,  and  1 
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«  See  an  instance  of  this  in  1  Chr.  vi.  2-15,  where 
the  line  of  Kohath  Ls  given,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
ather  two  families. 

6  The  LXX.  has  rendered  the  passa??  referred  to 
is  loUows  :  —  Ka.\  l&ov  rj  yjj  KarCfjKeiTO  anb  afqKoi'TOi 
J  airb  reXafti^ovp(Alex.  TeKafxa-ovp )  TeTetxio-iaeVio 
Ml  iiuf  yrjs  XlyvTTTov.     The  word  GeUimsour  may  be 


Chr.,]  r-rjpcTQiv'  [Gersonita,  Gerson,Jtlii  Gwionaf 
Gersom]),  the  family  descended  from  Gkkshon  <r 
Geksiio.m,  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  21,  23,  24 
iv.  24,  27,  xxvi.  57;  Josh.  xxi.  33;  1  Chr.  xxiii 
7;  2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

"  TiikGersiio.nite"  [r-fjpo-coj/i,  reScroji'i ;  Vat 
r-ripcrcoffi,  ryipffo/xvei;  Alex,  r-qpaoovsi,  Tr)pawvi 
Gtrsonni,  Gtrsoiiites],  as  applied  to  individuals, 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  21  (Laadan),  xxix.  8  (Jehiel). 

G. 

GER'SON  irjipa-eiu;  [Vat.  corrupt:]  Ger- 
somas),  1  Esdr.  viii.  29.     [Gershom,  3.] 

GER'ZITES,  THE  0!!?^,  or  ^-n^rf- 
(Ges.  T/ies.  p.  301)  —  the  Girzite,  or  the  Gerizzite: 
Vat.  omits,  Alex,  rovre^paiou-  Gerzi  and  Gezn 
[VJ,  but  in  his  Qiuest.  lltbr.  Jerome  has  Getvi: 
Syr.  and  Arab.  Godulii),  a  tribe  who  with  the 
Geshurites  and  the  Amalekites  occupied  the  land 
between  the  south  of  Palestine  *>  and  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Saul  (1  Sara,  xxvii.  8).  They  were  rich  in 
Bedouin  treasures  —  "  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  camela, 
and  apparel"  (ver.  9;  corap.  xv.  3;  1  Chr.  v.  21). 
The  name  is  not  found  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
but  only  in  the  margin.  This  arises  from  its  having 
been  corrected  by  the  Masorets  (Keri)  into  Giz- 
rites,  which  form  [or  rather  Gezrites]  our  trans- 
lators have  adopted  in  the  text.  The  change  ia 
supported  by  the  Targum,  and  by  the  Alex.  MS. 
of  the  LXX.  as  above.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
apparent  reason  for  relinquishing  the  older  form  of 
the  name,  the  interest  of  which  lies  in  its  con- 
nection with  that  of  Mount  Gerizim.  In  'he  naice 
of  that  ancient  mountain  we  have  the  only  reni;iin- 
ing  trace  of  the  presence  of  this  old  tribe  of  Bt 
douins  in  central  I'alestine-  They  appear  to  hav3 
occupied  it  at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  have 
reUnquished  it  in  company  with  the  Amalekitca, 
who  also  left  their  name  attached  to  a  mountain 
in  the  same  locality  (Judg.  xii.  15),  when  they 
abandoned  that  rich  district  for  the  less  fertile  but 
freer  South.  Other  tribes,  as  the  Avvim  and  the 
Zemarites,  also  left  traces  of  their  presence  in  the 
names  of  towns  of  the  central  district  (see  pp.  201  a, 
277,  note  b). 

The  connection  between  the  Gerizites  and  Mount 
Gerizim  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Gesenius.  [Fiirst  accepts  the  same  view.]  It  has 
been  since  adopted  by  Stanley  {S.  if  P.  p.  237, 
note).  Gesenius  interprets  the  name  as  "  dweUers 
in  the  dry,  barren  country."  G. 

GE'SEM,  THE  LAND  OF  (yr,  TeereV: 
tei-rn  Jesse),  the  Gre^k  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
GosHEX  (Jud.  i.  9). 

GE'SHAM  0^%  i.  e.  Geshan  {filthy,  Ges.] ; 
Seaydp,  Alex.  Tr)p(r<iijx-  Gesan),  one  of  the  sons 
of  .Jahdai,  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  and  family 
of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Nothuig  further  con- 
cerning him  has  been  yet  traced.  The  name,  as  it 
stands  in  our  present  Bililes,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
A.  V.  of  1611,  which  has,  accurately,  Geshan. 
Burrington,  usually  very  careful,  has  Geshur  (Tablf 
xi.  1,  280),  but  without  giving  any  authority. 


a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  jri'Mam  .  .  Shurah  (A.  V 
"  of  old  .  .  to  Shur ''),  or  it  may  contain  a  mention 
of  the  name  Telem  or  Telaim,  a  place  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24),  which  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  a  former  attack  on  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv. 
4).  In  the  latter  case  V  has  been  read  for  T.  (S#« 
Lennerke  ;  Fiirst's  Handwb.   && ) 
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•  GESHAN  (1  Chr.  ii.  47),  the  correct  form 
3f  a  nanie  for  which  Gksiia.m  hiUi  been  improperly 
iubstituted  in  modern  editions  of  the  A.  V. 

A. 

GE'SHEM,  and  GASH'MU  (CtT?.,  ^72W^ 

[covjjofe(tUly,Jirmness,  l''iir.stj :  rrjffo/x:  [Gust in,] 
Gossem),  an  Arabian,  mentioned  in  Xeh.  ii.  lii, 
and  vi.  1,  2,  6,  who,  with  "  Sanbaliat  the  lloronite, 
and  Tobiah,  the  servant,  the  Annnonite,"  opposed 
Neheniiah  in  tlie  repairing  of  Jerusalem.  Gesheni, 
we  may  conclude,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia 
I'etraea,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  probably  tlie 
chief  of  a  tribe  which,  like  most  of  the  tribes  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine,  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  Captivity  and  the  subsequent  period,  allied 
with  the  Persians  or  with  any  peoples  thrciiteniui; 
the  Jewish  nation.  Geshem,  like  Sanballat  and 
Tobiah,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  gov  ernors 
beyond  the  river,"  to  whom  Nehemiah  came,  and 
whose  mission  "  grieved  them  exceedingly,  that 
there  was  come  a  man  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  Israel  "  (Neh.  ii.  10);  for  the  wandering 
inhabitants  of  the  frontier  doubtless  availed  them- 
selves largely,  in  their  predatory  excursions,  of  the 
distracted  state  of  Palestine,  and  dreaded  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  Arabians, 
Ammonites,  and  .\shdodites,  are  recorded  as  having 
"  conspired  to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  and  to 
hinder  "  the  repairing.  The  endeavors  of  these  con- 
federates and  their  failure  are  recorded  in  chaptcj-s 
Li.,  iv.,  and  vi.  The  Arabic  name  corresponding  to 
Geshfem  cannot   easily   be   identified.     Jiisim    (or 

Gasim,   *.aa/Ls>.)  is  one  of  very  remote  antiquity ; 

and  Jashum  (|Vwww^')  is  the  name  of  an  historical 

tiibe  of  Arabia  Proper ;  the  latter  may  more  prob- 
ably be  compared  with  it.  E.  S.  P. 

GE'SHUR  OW^  and  n^^tT?,  a  bridc/e: 
[FfSa-ovp,  exc.  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  Tefffflp,  Vat.  reiretp] 
1  Ohr.  ii.  23,  Alex.  Tiatxovp,  iii-  2,  Tetrovp-  Ges- 
sitr :]  Arab.  ywCTv,  Jessiir),  a  Uttle  principality 

in  the  northeastern  comer  of  Bashan,  adjoining 
the  province  of  Argob  (Ueut.  iii.  14),  and  the  king- 
dom of  .\ram  (.Syria  in  the  A.  V.;  2  Sam.  xv.  8; 
comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  23).  It  was  within  the  boundary 
of  the  allotted  territory  of  Mansisseh,  but  its  inhab- 
itants were  never  expelled  (Josh.  xiii.  13;  comp. 
1  Chr.  ii.  23).  King  David  married  "  the  daughter 
of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur"  (2  Sam.  iii.  3);  and 
her  son  Absalom  sought  refuge  among  his  maternal 
pelativas  after  the  nuirder  of  his  brother.  The  wild 
acts  of  Absalom's  life  may  have  been  to  some  extent 
'>•  results  of  maternal  training:  they  were  at  least 
cha.'acteristic  -''  the  stock  from  which  he  sprung. 
He  remained  ui  "Geshur  of  .A '."am  "  until  he  was 
taken  back  to  Jerusalem  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37, 
XV.  S).  It  is  highly  probable  that  Geshur  was  a 
gection  of  tlie  wild  and  rugged  region,  now  called 
f-l-LeJfili,  among  whose  rocky  fastnesses  the  (Jesh- 
orites  might  dwell  in  security  while  the  whole  sur- 
rounding plains  were  occu|)ied  by  the  Isnielites. 
On  the  north  the  Lcjali  bordei's  on  the  territory 
of  Daniaxcus,  the  ancient  Aram ;  and  in  Scripture 
the  name  is  so  intimately  connectwl  with  llashan 
ind  Ari^ob,  that  one  is  led  to  sup|X)se  it  formed 
part  of  them  (Dent.  iii.  13,  14;  1  Chr.  ii.  23;  Josh. 
diL  12,  13).     [AicGou.J  J.  L.  P. 
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•  The  bridge  over  the  Jordan  above  tnt  sea  ot 
Galilee  no  doubt  stands  where  one  must  have  sto^" 
in  ancient  times.  [Bkiuge,  Amer.  etl.]  It  maj 
be,  says  Hobinson  {PJii/s.  Geot/r.  p.  155),  "that 
the  adjacent  district  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  took 

the  name  of  Geshur  C^^tt'S),  as  if  '  Bridge-land  ' ; 
at  any  rate  Geshur  and  the  Geshurites  were  in  this 
vicinity."  H. 

GESH'URI  and  GESH'URITES  (''"1^1273  : 
[in  Deut.,  Vapyatrt,  Vat.  Alex,  -aei;  Comp.  r««r- 
aovpi;  in  Josh.,  Alex  Ffaovpi;  xii.  5,  Ffpyeal, 
Vat.  -ffef.  xiii.  2,  11,  13,  retripi,  Vat.  Feffftpei; 
1  Sam.,  Teffipi,  ^'at.  -ati-;  Alex,  reaepff-  Gt»- 
suri.}  1.  The  inhabitants  of  Geshur,  which  see 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Jos.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11). 

2.  An  ancient  tribe  which  dwelt  in   the  desert 
between  Arabia  and  Philistia  i,Josh.  xiii.  2;  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8);  they  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Gezrites  and  Amalekites.     [Gezek,  p.  909.] 
J.  L.  P. 

GE'THER  (^r^^.:  Tarip  ;  [Alex,  rae^p:] 
Gtllier),  the  third,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Aram 
(Gen.  X.  23).  No  satisfactory  trace  of  the  |)cople 
sprung  from  this  stock  has  been  found.  The  tlieories 
of  Bocliart  and  otliers,  which  rest  on  improbable 
etymologies,  are  without  support;  while  ihe  sug- 
gestions of  Carians  (llieron.),  Bactrians  (Joseph. 

Ant.),   and    JULcfw^    (Saad.),    are    not   better 

founded.  (See  Bocbart,  Plmletj,  ii.  10,  and  Winer, 
4-.  v.).  Kalisch  proposes  Gksiiuh;  but  he  does  not 
adduce  any  argument  in  its  favor,  except  the  sim- 
ilarity of  sound,  and  the  pernmtation  of  Aramajaii 
and  Hebrew  letters. 

The  Arabs  write  the  name  yjLt   (Ghathir); 

and,  in  the  mythical  history  of  their  country,  it  is 
said  that  the  probably  aboriginal  tribes  of  Th.-nnood, 
Tasur,  Jadces,  and  "Ad  (the  last,  in  the  second 
generation,  tlii-ough  'Ood),  were  descended  from 
Ghiithir  (Caussin  [de  PercevalJ,  A'ss'f/,  i.  8,  !).  23; 
Abul-l'idii,  llkl.  Anitisl.  l(i).  These  traditions 
are  in  tiie  highest  degree  untrustworthy;  and,  as 
we  have  stated  in  Akahia,  the  tril)es  referred  to 
were,  almost  demonstrably,  not  of  Semitic  origin. 
See  Akauia,  Aua.m,  and  Naijatii.e.vns. 

E.  S.  P. 
GETHSEM'ANE  (n3,  gath,  a  "wine- 
press," and  ^PC?,  slienien,  "oil;"  redarit^avd 
j  [so  Tisoh.;  Lachm.  Treg.  -j/e?],  or  more  generally 
1  rfdcvfiavij),  a  small  "  farm,"  as  the  I'rench  would 
1  say,  "  un  bkn  aiix  champs "  (^f^pioy  =■  dyer, 
I  pnc'Hum  ;  or  as  the  Vulgate,  rilln  ;  A.  Y.  "  place; " 
1  Matt.  xxvi.  36;  Mark  xiv.  32),  situated  across  the 
brook  Kedron  (John  xviii.  1),  probably  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet  (l.uke  xxii.  3!t),  to'the  N.  W., 
and  about  J  or  J  of  a  mile  English  from  the  walls 
of  .leru.salem.  There  was  a  "garden,"  or  rather 
orchard  (ktjttos),  attached  to  it,  to  which  the  olive, 
fig.  and  |iome«:i-anate  doubtless  invited  resort  by 
their  "  hospitaiile  shade."  And  we  know  from  the 
Evangelists  SS.  Luke  (xxii.  3"J)  and  John  (xviii.  2) 
that  our  Ix)rd  ofttimcs  resorted  thither  with  hu 
disciples.  "  It  was  on  the  road  to  Bethany,"  say* 
Mr.  (Jreswell  (llnnn.  Diss,  xiii.),  "and  the  fnj.iilj 
of  Ij»/arus  might  have  pos.scssion8  there;"  bui,  if 
80,  it  should  have  bw>n  nither  on  the  S  V.  side  of 
the  mountain  where  Bethany  lies :  part  of  which,  U 
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may  De  rtiuarked,  being  the  property  of  the  village 
still,  as  it  may  well  have  been  then,  is  even  now 
called  Bethany  {el-Azurti/th )  by  the  natives."  Hence 
the  expressions  in  S.  Luke  xxiv.  50  and  Acts  i.  12 
are  quite  consistent.  According  to  Josephus,  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem  al)ounded  with  gardens  and 
ple.asure-grounds  {wapaSeicrois,  B.  J .  vi.  1,  §  1 ; 
comp.  v.  3,  §  2):  now,  with  the  exception  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  convents,  hardly 
the  vestige  of  a  garden  is  to  be  seen.  There  is 
indeed  a  favorite  paddock  or  close,  half-a-mile  or 
more  to  the  north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  vaUey  of  the  Kedron,  the  property 
of  a  wealthy  Turk,  where  the  JMohammedan  ladies 
pass  the  day  with  their  families,  their  bright  flowing 
costume  forming  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the  stiff 
sombre  foliage  of  the  olive-grove  beneath  which 
they  cluster.  But  Gethsemane  has  not  come  down 
to  us  as  a  scene  of  mirth ;  its  inexhaustible  associa- 
tions are  the  offsprmg  of  a  single  event  —  the 
Agony  of  the  Son  of  God  on  the  evening  preceding 
His  Passion.     Hpfb  empliatioallv,   as   Isaiah   had 
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foretold,  and  as  the  name  imports,  were  fulfilled 
those  dark  words,  "I  have  trodden  I  he  wii.e- press 
alone"  (Ixiii.  3;  comp.  Kev.  xiv.  20,  '-tue  wine- 
press .  .  .  without  the  cilij").  -'The  period  of 
the  year,"  proceeds  Mr.  Greswell,  "  was  the  Vernal 
Equinox :  the  day  of  the  month  about  two  days 
I  before  the  full  of  the  moon  — in  which  case  the 
moon  would  not  be  now  very  far  past  her  meridian ; 
!  and  the  night  would  be  enlightened  until  a  late 
hour  towards  the  morning  "  —  the  day  of  the  week 
1  Thursday,  or  rather,  according  to  the  Jews,  Friday 
[  —  for  the  suu  had  set.  The  time,  accoiding  to 
j  Mr.  Greswell,  would  be  the  last  watch  of  the  night, 
between  our  11  and  12  o'clock.  Any  recapitulation 
of  the  circumstances  of  that  ineftiilile  event  would 
be  unnecessary ;  any  commentsi  upon  it  unseason 
J  aljle.  A  modern  garden,  in  which  are  eight  ven- 
erable olive-trees,  and  a  grotto  to  the  north,  de- 
1  tached  from  it,  and  in  closer  connection  with  the 
I  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  —  in  fact 
with  the  road  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  run- 
mivj  lietween  them,  as  it  did  also  in  the  days  of 


Old  Olive-Trees  in  Gethsemane,  from  S.  E. 


the  Crusaders  (Sanuti  Sea-et.  Fidel.  Cruc.  lib.  iii. 
p.  xiv.  c.  9)  —  both  securely  inclosed,  and  under 
'ock  and  key,  are  pointed  out  as  making  up  the 
true  Gethsemane.  These  may,  or  may  not,  be  the 
spots  which  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome  {Liber  de  Situ 
et  Nomiiiibus,  s.  v.),  and  Adamnanus  mention  as 
such ;  but  from  the  4th  century  downwards  some 
such  localities  are  spoken  of  as  known,  frequented, 
and  even  built  upon.  Every  generation  dwells  most 
upon  what  accords  most  with  its  instincts  and  pre- 
dilections. Accordingly  the  pilgrims  of  antiquity 
Bay  nothing  about  those  time-honored  olive-trees, 


j  whose  age  the  poetic  minds  of  a  Lamartine  or  a 
Stanley  shrink  from  criticising  —  they  were  doubt- 
less not  so  imposing  in  the  6th  century ;  still,  had 
they  been  noticed,  they  would  have  aftbrded  undy- 
ing witness  to  the  locality  —  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  few  modern  travellers  would  inquire  for,  and 
adore,  with  Antoninus,  the  three  precise  spots 
where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  fallen  upon  His 
face.  Against  the  contemporary  antiquity  of  the 
olive  trees,  it  has  been  urged  that  Titus  cut  down 
all  the  trees  round  about  Jerusalem;  and  certainly 
this  is  no  more  than  Josephus  states  in  express 


a  •  El-AznrUjeh  is  th?  Arabic  name,  Jerived  from    language  i 
(Azanis.      l{(!tliany  i.s  current  only  among  foreigners,    tiou. 
or  thoiie  rf  fc  reign  origin.    In  this  instance  the  native  1 


the  more  distinctive  Chnstiau  appella- 
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teinis  (see  particularly  ^.  J.  vi.  1,  §  1,  a  passajje 
which  must  have  escajied  Mr.  Williams,  Ihly  City,  '' 
vol.  ii.  p.  437,  2(1  ed.,  who  only  ciies  v.  3,  §  2,  and  I 
vi.  8,  §  1).  Uesides,  the  10th  legicn,  arriving  from 
Jericho,  were  jwstcd  about  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(v.  2,  §  3;  and  conip.  vi.  2,  §  8),  and,  in  the  course  | 
of  the  siege,  a  wall  was  carried  along  the  valley  of 
the  Kedron  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam  (v.  10,  §  2). 
The  probability,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be,  that 
they  were  planted  by  Christian  hands  to  mark  the 
Rpot:  unless,  like  the  sacred  olive  of  the  Acrop- 
olis (Hiilir  ad  Ikrud.  viii.  55),  they  may  have 
reproduced  themselves.  XlaundreU  {luuiij  Travels 
!n  P<d.  by  Wright,  p.  471)  and  (^uaresmius  (Klucid. 
T.  S.  lib.  iv.  per.  v.  ch.  7)  apiiear  to  have  been  the 
first  to  notice  them,  not  more  than  three  centuries 
ago:  the  former  arguing  against,  and  the  latter  in 
Sivor  of,  their  reputed  antiquity;  but  nobody  read- 
ing their  accounts  would  imagine  that  there  were 
then  no  more  than  eight,  the  locality  of  Gethsemane 
lieing  supiwsed  the  same.  Parallel  claims,  to  be 
sure,  are  not  wanting  in  the  cedars  of  I^banon, 
which  are  still  \isited  with  so  much  enthusiasm :  in 
the  terebinth,  or  oak  of  JIamre,  which  was  standing 
in  the  days  of  Constantiiie  the  Great,  and  even 
worshipped  (V'ales.  ad  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  53), 
and  the  fig-tree  {Ficus  daslica)  near  Nerbudda  in 
India,  which  native  historians  assert  to  be  2,500 
years  old  (Patterson's  .Jmirmdofa  Tour  in  Efjypt, 
4c.,  p.  202,  note).  Still  more  appositely  there  were 
oUve-trees  near  Linternum  250  years  old,  according 
to  Pliny,  in  his  time,  which  ai-e  recorded  to  have 
survived  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  ( Wouvmu 
Diet,  d'l/isl.  Nat.  Paris,  184G,  vol.  xxi>.  p.  61). 
]•:.  8.  I'f. 
*  Gethsemane,  which  means  "  oli\e-press  "  (see 
above)  is  found  according  to  the  narrative  in  the 
proper  place;  for  Olivet,  as  the  name  imports,  was 
famous  for  its  olive-trees,  still  sufficiently  numerous 
there  to  justify  its  being  so  called,  though  little  cul- 
tivation of  any  sort  appears  now  on  that  mount. 
The  place  is  called  also  "a  garden"  (/c^jttos),  but 
we  are  not  by  any  means  to  transfer  to  that  term 
our  ideas  of  its  meaning.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
as  Stanhy  remarks  (S.  </  P.  p.  187,  1st  ed.),  that 
"  Eastern  gardens  are  not  flower-gardens  nor  private 
gardens,  but  the  orchards,  vineyards,  and  fig-enclos- 
ures" near  the  towns.  The  low  wall,  covered  with 
white  stucco,  which  inclose-s  tiie  reputed  Gethsemane, 
is  comparatively  modern.  A  series  of  rude  pictures 
(utterly  out  of  place  there,  where  the  memory  and 
the  heart  are  the  only  prompters  required)  are  hung 
up  along  the  face  of  the  wall,  representing  different 
scenes  in  the  history  of  Chrisfs  passion,  such  as 
the  scourging,  the  mockery  of  the  soldiers,  the 
sinking  Ijeneath  the  cross,  and  the  like.  The  eight 
oUve-trees  iiere,  though  still  verdant  and  productive, 
are  s'*  decayed  as  to  require  to  be  propi)ed  up  with 
heap*  of  stones  against  their  trunks  in  order  to 
prevent  their  iieing  blown  down  by  the  wind.  Trees 
of  this  class  are  proverliially  long-lived.  Schubert, 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  decides  that  those  in 
Gethsemane  are  old  enough  to  have  flourished  amid 
a  race  of  contemporaries  that  perished  long  cen- 
turies ago  (Jhise  in  das  Moryenlmid,  ii.  521)." 
Stanley  also  speaks  of  them  "  as  the  most  venerable 
of  Iheir  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ...  the  most 


o  •  An  argument  for  the  great  nge  of  these  trees 
hM  been  drawn  from  the  fict  that  a  medino  (an  olj 
TurkiHh  coin)  ii<  the  governmental  tax  paid  on  eiirh 
>De  of  tb)«  group,  which  was  tbo  tax  on  trees  at  the 
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afTecting  of  the  sacred  memorials  in  or  about  Jero 
salem."    (S.  <f  P.  p.  450,  1st  ed.) 

There  are  two  or  three  indications  in  the  Gospel 
history  which  may  guide  us  as  to  the  general  situ- 
ation of  this  ever  memorable  spot  to  which  the 
Saviour  repaired  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  Gethsemane  was  on  the  western 
slope  of  Olivet,  and  near  the  base  of  that  mountain 
where  it  sinks  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron. 
When  it  is  said  that  "  Jesus  went  fortli  with  his 
disciples  be3ond  the  brook  Kedron,  where  was  a 
garden"  (John  xviii.  1),  It  is  implied  that  he  did 
not  go  far  up  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  reached  the 
place  which  he  had  in  view  soon  after  crossing  the 
bed  of  that  stream.  The  garden,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  named  in  that  passage  with  reference  to  the 
brook,  and  not  the  mountain.  This  result  agrees 
also  with  the  presumption  from  the  Saviour's 
abrupt  summons  to  his  disciples  recorded  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  40:  "Arise,  let  us  be  going;  see,  he  is  at 
hand  that  doth  betray  me."  The  best  explanation 
of  this  language  is  that  his  watchful  eye,  at  that 
moment,  caught  sight  of  Judas  and  his  accomplices, 
as  they  issued  from  one  of  the  eastern  gates,  or 
turned  round  the  northern  or  southern  corner  of 
the  walls,  in  order  to  descend  into  the  valley.  .The 
night,  with  the  moon  then  near  its  full,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  must  have  been  clear,  oi 
if  exceptionally  dark,  the  torches  (John  xviii.  13^ 
would  have  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  such 
a  movement  at  that  unseasonable  hour.  It  may 
be  added  that  in  this  neighborhood  also  are  still  to 
be  seen  caverns  and  deserted  tombs  into  which  his 
pursuers  may  have  thought  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  escape  and  conceal  himself,  and  so  carne  prepared 
with  lights  to  follow  him  into  these  lurking-places. 

The  present  inclosure  known  as  Gethsemane 
fiJfills  all  these  conditions ;  and  so  also,  it  may  Ijo 
claimed,  would  any  other  spot  similarly  situated 
across  the  brook,  and  along  tlie  westei  n  declivity  in 
front  of  Jerusalem.  Tischendoif  {Reise  in  den 
Orient,  i.  312)  finds  the  traditionary  locality  "  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  all  that  we  learn  from  the  I'^vange- 
lists."  Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  284)  thinks 
it  should  be  sought  "rather  in  a  secluded  vale  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  to  the  northeast  of  the  present 
Gethsemane."  llobinson  alleges  no  positive  reasons 
against  the  common  identification.  "  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  sacred  garden,"  says  Williams  (Holy 
City,  ii.  437),  "  I  choose  rather  to  believe  than  to 
defend."  iJut  such  differences  of  opinion  as  these 
involve  an  essential  agreement.  The  original  garden 
may  have  been  more  or  less  extensive  than  the 
present  site,  or  have  stood  a  few  hundred  rods 
further  to  the  north  or  the  south ;  but  far,  certainly, 
from  that  spot  it  need  not  be  supposed  to  have 
been.  \N'e  may  sit  down  there,  and  read  the  nar- 
rative of  wUat  the  Saviour  endured  for  our  re- 
demption, and  feel  assured  that  we  are  near  the 
pLice  where  he  prayed,  "  Saying,  Father,  not  my 
will,  but  thine  I*  done;"  and  where,  "being  in 
an  agony,  he  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood, 
falling  down  to  the  ground."  It  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  the  disciples  in  going  back  to  Jerusalem 
from  Itethany  after  having  seen  the  I.,ord  taken  up 
into  heaven  passed  Gethsemane  on  the  way.  What 
new  thoughts  must  have  arisen  in  their  minds, 


thne  of  the  Saracenic  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  A.  «.  686. 
Since  that  period  the  Snltnn  reoeivcs  half  of  the  frutta 
of  every  tree  as  hU  tributu.  (See  Rauuier,  raliutina, 
p.  309,'4tcAufl.)  H. 
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ffhat  deeper  insight  into  the  mystery  of  the  agony 
must  have  flashed  upon  them,  as  they  looked  once 
more  upon  that  scene  of  the  sufferings  and  humil- 
iation of  the  crucified  and  ascended  One.         H. 

GEU'EL  (^^?^W2,  Sam.  bW^a  [Goers  ex- 
altation, Ges.]:  TovSiriK;  [Vat.  Tovhir)\-]  Ouel), 
son  of  Machi:  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  its 
representative  among  the  spies  sent  from  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran  to  explore  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xiii.  15). 

GE'ZER  ("1T2,  in  pause  ^T|  [steep  place, 
precipice,  Fiirst,  Ges.] :  Ta^tp,  rf(ep  [Alex.  1  K. 
ix.  15,  16 J,  TdCapa,  [ra^Tipd;  Josh.  x.  3-3.  Vat. 
raCrjs;  1  Chr.  xiv.  16,  FA.  ra^apaV-]  Gazer, 
[Geser,  Gnzera]),  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  whose 
king,  Horam,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Lachish,  was  killed  with  all  his  people  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  33;  xii.  12).  The  town,  however,  is  not 
said  to  have  been  destroyed ;  it  formed  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  of  Ephraim," 
between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  jNIediterra- 
nean  (xvi.  3),  the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr. 
vii.  28).  It  was  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67); 
but  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed 
( Judg.  i.  2y ) ;  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon the  Canaanites,  or  (according  to  the  LXX. 
addition  to  Josh.  xvi.  10)  the  Canaanites  and  Per- 
izzites,  were  still  dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute 
to  Israel  (1  K.  ix.  16).  At  this  time  it  must  in  fact 
have  been  independent  of  Israelite  rule,  for  Pharaoh 
had  burnt  it  to  the  ground  and  killed  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  then  presented  the  site  to  his  daughter, 
Solomon's  queen.  But  it  was  immediately  rebuilt 
by  the  king;  and  though  not  heard  of  again  till 
after  the  Captivity,  yet  it  played  a  somewhat  prom- 
inent part  in  the  later  struggles  of  the  nation. 
[Gazera.] 

Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  280;  cornp.  ii.  427)  takes 
Gezer  and  Geshur  to  be  the  same,  and  sees  in  the 
destruction  of  the  former  by  Pharaoh,  and  the 
simultaneous  expedition  of  Soloiijon  to  Hamath- 
zobah  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter,  indications 
of  a  revolt  of  the  Canaanites,  of  whom  the  Geshur- 
ites  formed  the  most  powerful  remnant,  and  whose 
attempt  against  the  new  monarch  was  thus  frus- 
trated.    But  this  can  hardly  be  supported. 

In  one  place  Gob  is  given  as  identical  with  Gezer 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4,  conip.  2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  The  exact 
site  of  Gezer  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  its  gen- 
eral position  is  not  difficult  to  infer.  It  must  have 
been  bet\yeen  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  sea 
(Josh.  xvi.  3;  1  K.  ix.  17);  therefore  on  the  great 
maritime  plain  which  lies  beneath  the  hills  of  which 
BeiVur  et-tahta  is  the  last  outpost,  and  forms  the 
regular  coast  road  of  communication  with  Egypt 
(1  K.  ix.  16).  It  is  therefore  appropriately  named 
as  the  last  point  to  which  David's  pursuit  of  the 
Philistines  extended  (2  Sam.  v.  25;  1  Chr.  xiv 
16  >>) ;  and  as  the  scene  of  at  least  one  sharp  en 


o  If  Lachish  be  where  Van  de  Velde  and  Porter 
would  place  it,  at  Um  Likis,  near  Gaza,  at  least  40 
miles  from  the  sotithern  boundary  of  Ephraim,  there 
is  some  ground  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  two 
Sezers,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  order  in  which  it 
Is  mentioned  in  the  list,  of  Josh.  xii.  with  Hebron, 
Eglon,  and  Debir.  There  is  not,  however,  any  meiins 
if  determining  this 

fi  lu  these  two  places  the  word,  being  at  the  end 
>f  a  period,  has,  accordiDg  to  Hebrew  custom,  its  first 
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counter  (1  Chr.  xx.  4),  this  plain  being  their  owt 
pecuhar  territory  (corap.  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  »>,  §  1,  To- 
^opo,  TTiv  rrjs  VlaKaKTTiywv  x^^paJ  virdpxovaav) 
and  as  commanding  the  conmiunication  between 
Eg^-pt  and  the  new  capital,  Jerusalem,  it  was  an 
imiK)rtant  point  for  Solomon  to  fortify.  By  Euse- 
bius  it  is  mentioned  as  four  miles  north  of  Nicopo- 
lis  (Ainwcis);  a  position  exactly  occupied  by  the 
important  town  Jimzu,  the  ancient  Gimzo,  and 
corresponding  well  with  the  requirements  of  Joshua. 
But  this  hardly  agrees  with  the  indications  of  the 
1st  book  of  JIaccabees,  which  speak  of  it  as  between 
Emmaus  {Amioas)  and  Azotus  and  Jamnia;  and 
again  as  on  the  confines  of  Azotus.  In  tlie  neigh- 
borhood of  the  latter  there  is  more  than  one  site 
bearing  the  name  Yasur ;  but  whether  this  Arabic 
name  can  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Gezer,  and 
also  whether  so  important  a  to\\Ti  as  Gazara  was  in 
the  time  of  the  jNlaccabees  can  be  represented  by 
such  insignificant  villages  as  these,  are  questions  to 
be  determined  by  future  investigation.  If  it  can, 
then  perhaps  the  strongest  claims  for  identity  with 
Gezer  are  put  forward  by  a  village  called  Yasur,  4 
or  5  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the  road  to  Bamleh 
and  Lydd. 

From  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  form  Ga- 
zer, and  from  the  LXX.  version  being  almost  uni- 
formly Gazera  or  Gazer,  Ewald  infers  that  this  was 
really  the  original  name.  G. 

GEZ'RITES,  THE  0']T2n,  accur.  the  Giz^ 
rile:  [Vat.  omits;  Alex.]  tov  Te^paiov-  Gezri). 
The  word  which  the  Jewish  critics  have  substituted 
in  the  margin  of  the  Bible  for  the  ancient  reading, 
"the  Gerizzite"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8),  and  which  has 
thus  become  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
If  it  mean  anything  —  at  least  that  we  know  —  it 
must  signify  the  dwellers  in  Gezer.  But  Gkzek 
was  not  less  than  50  miles  distant  from  the  "  south 
of  Judah,  the  south  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  the 
south  of  the  Kenites,"  the  scene  of  David's  in- 
road ;  a  fact  which  stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  our 
receiving  the  change.     [Gekzitks,  the.] 

GI'AH  {TV},  [water-fall,  Fiirst  ;  fountain, 
Ges.]:  Tai';  [Comp.  Tie':]  vallis),  a  place  named 
only  in  2  Sam.  ii.  24,  to  designate  the  position  of 
the  hill  Ammah  —  "  which  faces  Giah  by  the  way 
of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon."  No  trace  of  the 
situation  of  either  has  yet  been  found.      By  the 

LXX.  the  name  is  read  as  if  S^3,  ».  e.  a  rariue  of 
glen;  a  \'iew  also  taken  in  the  Vulgate. 

GIANTS.  The  frequent  allusion  to  giants  in 
Scripture,  and  the  numerous  theories  and  disputes 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence,  render  it  neces- 
sary to  give  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  main  opin- 
ions and  curious  inferences  to  which  the  menticu 
of  them  leads. 

1.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  undei 
the  name  Nepliilim  (D'^7^??  •  LXX.  yiyavres 
Aquil.  eirnrinTovTes;  Symm.  ^laTot :  Vu\g.  (/ifjan. 

vowel  lengthened,  and  stands  in  the  text  as  Gazer 
and  in  these  two  places  only  the  name  is  so  transferre« 
to  the  A.  V.  But,  to  be  consistent,  the  same  chang* 
should  have  been  made  in  several  other  passages, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew:  e.  g.  Judg.  i.  29. 
Josh.  xvi.  3,  10  ;  1  K.  ix.  15,  &c.  It  would  .seem  bet 
ter  to  render  [represent]  the  Hebrew  name  always  bj 
the  same  English  oqb,  when  the  difference  arises  fronc 
nothing  but  au  emphatic  accent. 
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it-s.-  Ouk.  S^'inS:  Luther,  Tt/mnnen).    The  word 

IS  derived  either  from  H^IQ,  or  M7Q  (=  "  niar- 

veioiis"),  or,  as  is  generally  believed,  from  ^23, 
either  in  the  sense  to  throw  down,  or  to  fall 
(^fallen  angels,  Jarchi,  cf.  Is.  xiv.  1'2;  i.uke  x. 
18);  or  meaning  "  ^{paiej  in-uentts"  (Geseii.),  or 
collapsi  (by  euphemism,  Boettcher,  de  hiferin,  p. 
y2);  but  certainly  not  "because  men  fell  from  ter- 
ror of  them  "  (as  K.  Kimchi).  That  the  word 
means  ^^r/iunt"    is  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  33, 

and  is  confirmed  by  WvQ3,  the  Chaldee  name  for 
"the  aery  giant"  Orion  (Job.  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31;  Is. 
xiii.  10;  Targ.),  unless  this  name  arise  from  the 
obliqui'y  of  the  constellation  {(Jen.  of  Earth, 
p.  35). 

Hut  we  now  come  to  the  remarkable  conjectures 
about  the  origin  of  these  N'ephilim  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4. 
(An  immense  amount  has  been  written  on  this  pas- 
sage. See  Kurtz,  Die  Khen  tier  SO/uie  Gutles,  &c., 
Berlin,  1857;  EwAd,J(ilirb.  1854,  p.  12G;  Govett's 
Isaiah  UnJ'ulJilled ;  Faber'a  Afant/  Mausions,  in 
the  Journal  of  Sue.  Lit.,  Oct.  1858,  &c.)  We 
are  told  that  "there  were  Nephilim  in  the  eartli," 
and  that  "afterwards  (koI  ^eV  iKitvo,  LXX.)  the 
"  sons  of  God  "  mingling  witli  the  beautiful  "  daugh- 
ters of  men"  produced  a  race  of  violent  and  inso- 
lent Gibborim  (D^"52l2).  This  latter  word  is  also 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  yiyavTes,  but  we  shall  set- 
hereafter  that  the  meaning  is  more  general.  It  is 
clear  however  that  no  statement  is  made  that  the 
Nephilim  themselves  sprang  from  this  uidiallowed 
union.      \\'ho  then  were  they  ?     Taking  the  usual 

derivation  (v23),  and  explaining  it  to  mean 
"  fallen  spirits,"  the  Nephilim  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  "  sons  of  God;  "  but  the  verse  before  us 
militates  against  this  notion  as  much  as  against 
that  which  makes  tlie  Nephilim  the  same  as  the 
Gibborim,  namely,  tiie  ofupriiKj  of  wicked  mar- 
riages. This  latter  supposition  can  only  be  ac- 
cepted if  we  iidmi*  either  (1)  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  Nephilin.,  —  those  who  existed  before  the 
unequal  intercourse,  and  those  produced  by  it 
(Heidegger,  IIi«t  Pair,  xi.),  or  (2)  by  following 
the  Vulgate  rendering,  jmslquam  enim  im/nnKi 
sunt,  etc.  Hut  tlie  conmion  rendering  seems  to  In- 
correct, nor  is    there   much    prol;ability   in   Abon 

Ezra's  explanation,  that  )5"*'7n^  ("after  that") 

means  713^n  "IHM  (t.  e.  "after  the  deluge  "), 
and  is  an  allusion  to  the  Anakims. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Nephilim  then,  or  at  any 
rate  of  t/ie  emliest  Nephilim,  is  not  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  the  nam<»  itself  is  so  mysterious 
that  we  are  lost  in  conjecture  respecting  tiicm. 

2.  The  sons  of  the  marriages  moitioned  in  Gen. 

vi.  1-4,  are  called  (Hhborim  (D"*n22,  from  '^5^» 
to  be  stron//),  a  general  name  meaning  rxiwerful 
(ufipiorTal  Ka\  irayrhi  viTfpowTal  /foAoC,  .(oseph. 
Ant.  i.  3,  §  1 ;  -y^y  iraiSfs  rhv  vovv  iK^iPirravrti 
Tov  Koyl^fcrdai  k.t.K.,  I'hilo  de  Gi(jaut.,  p.  270; 
comp.  Is.  iii.  2.  xlix.  24;  \'j..  xxxii.  21).  They 
were  not  necessarily  giants  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
'Theodorct,  (imngl.  48).  Yet,  a-s  w:ls  natural,  tiipse 
powerful  ciiiefs  were  almost  universally  represented 
M  men  of  extra<>rdina'i|'  stature.  The  LXX.  rcn- 
ler  the  word  ylyavrts,  and  call  Nimrod  a  -yi'-yos 
tvyrty'oi  H  <-^h«".  i.  10);  Augustine  calla  them  Sdi- 
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tui-ogi  {de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  4)  ;  Chrysostom  J^pese. 
fvfxriKe7s,  Tlieodoret  TraixfjLfytdeis  (comp.  liar,  iii 
20,  eii/jifyedfis,  eVio-rajuevoi  ir6\fij.ov)- 

Hut  ivho  were  the  parents  of  these  gianta;  whc 
are  "  the  sons  of  God  "  (D^nib^H  "^3?)  ?  The 
opinions  are  various:  (1.)  3/en  of  pmcer  {viol  Su- 
vaaTtv6vTU)v,  Symm.,  Hiei«n.  Qiuest.  Ileb.  ad  loc.; 
S*n-l?n^3?,  Onk.;  n^3Dbu;^32,  Samar.; 
so  too  Selden,  Vorst.  &c.),  (comp.  Ps.  ii.  7,  Ixxxii. 
G,  Ixxxix.  27;  Mic.  v.  5,  &c.).  The  expression  will 
then  exactly  resemble  Homer's  Aioytvth  ^a<Ti\rj(s, 
and  the  Chinese  Tidn-tseii,  "  son  of  heaven,"  as  a 

title  of  the  Emperor  (Gesen.  s.  v.  ]5).  Hut  why 
should  the  union  of  the  high-born  and  low-born 
produce  offspring  unusual  for  their  size  and 
strength  ?  (2. )  Afen  with  great  gifts,  "  in  the 
image  of  God"  (Hitter,  Schumann);  (3.)  Cainites 
aiTogantly  assuming  the  title  (Paulus);  or  (4.)  the 
pious  Sethites  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  20;  Maimon.  Mor. 
Neboch.  i.  14;  Suid.  «.  w.  Svd  and  fiiaiyufiias  \ 
Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  10;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv. 
23;  Chrysost.  Horn.  22,  in  Gen.;  Theod.  in  Gen. 
Quasi.  47;  Cyril,  c.  Jul.  ix.,  <t-c.).  A  host  of 
modern  commentators  catch  at  this  explanation, 
but  Gen.  iv.  20  has  probably  no  connection  with 
the  subject.  Other  texts  quoted  in  favor  of  the 
view  are  Deut.  xiv.  1,2;  I's.  Ixxiii.  15;  I'rov.  xiv. 
20;  Hos.  i.  10;  K'oni.  viii.  14,  ic.  Still  the  mere 
antithesis  in  the  verse,  as  well  as  other  considen- 
tions,  tend  strongly  against  tliis  gloss,  which  inde-^i 
is  built  on  a  foregone  conclusion.  Compare  hofi- 
ever  the  Indian  notion  of  the  two  races  of  men 
Suras  and  Asuras  (children  of  the  sun  and  of  tlie 
moon,  Nork,  Bnim.  uml  liubb.  p.  204  ff.),  and  the 
Persian  belief  in  the  marriage  of  Djemshid  with 
the  sister  of  a  der,  whence  sprang  black  and  im- 
pious men  (Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  175).  (5.)  Worship- 
pers of  false  gods  (7ra?5€S  tuv  dfuv,  Aqu.)  making 
■^S^  =  "  servants  "  (comp.  Deut.  xiv.  1;  Prov.  xiv. 
20;'  Ex.  xxxii.  1;  Oeut.  iv.  28,  Ac).  This  view  is 
ably  supported  in  Genesis  of  luvrth  and  Afon,  p. 
39  f.  (0.)  Devils,  such  as  the  Incubi  and  Suc- 
cubi.  Such  was  the  belief  of  the  Cabbalists  (Va- 
lesius,  de  S.  Philos"/>h.  cap.  8).  That  these  beings 
can  have  intercourse  with  women  St.  Augustine 
declares  it  would  be  folly  to  doubt,  and  it  was  tlie 
universal  belief  in  the  l^ast.  Mohanmied  makes 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Halkis  (Jueen  of  Slieba  a 
demon,  and  Damir  says  he  had  heard  a  Moham- 
medan doctor  ojieidy  boast  of  having  married  ii> 
succession  four  demon  wives  (Hochart,  llieroz.  i. 
p.  747).  Indeed  the  belief  still  exists  (I  ane"s  Mod. 
K(/ypt.  i.  ch.  X.  ad  in.)  (7.)  (  losely  allied  to  this 
is  the  oldest  opinion,  that  they  were  an;/th  (Syy*- 
\oi  TOO  0eoC,  LXX.,  for  such  was  the  old  reading, 
not  vloi,  Au<;.  de  Cii:  Dei,  xv.  23;  so  too  Josenh. 
Ant.  i.  3,  §  1;  Phil,  de  Git/,  ii.  358;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iii.  7,  §  09;  Snip.  Sever.  Hist.  Script,  tti 
Grthod.  1.  i.  Ac. ;  comp.  Job  i.  0,  ii.  1 ;  Ps.  xxix. 
1.  .lob  iv.  18).  The  rare  expression  "sons  of  (lod  " 
certainly  means  angels  in  Job  xxxviii.  7,  i.  C,  ii.  I, 
and  that  such  is  the  meaning  in  Gen.  vi.  4  also, 
was  the  most  prevalent  opinion  l)oth  in  the  Jewish 
and  early  Christian  Church. 

It  was  pntlably  this  very  ancient  view  which 
i;ave  rise  to  the  spurious  book  of  l''noch,  and  the 
notion  ipioled  from  it  by  St.  Jude  ((!),  and  alluded 
to  by  .St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  4;  comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  10 
Tert.  de    \1r</.    i'tl.  7).     According  to  this  boo* 
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9erl«n  angels,  sent  by  God  to  guard  the  earth 
i'Eyfj'fiyopoi,  (pv\aKes),  were  perverted  by  the 
bea'jty  of  women,  "  went  after  strange  flesh," 
taught  sorcery,  finery  {lamina.  Irifillorum,  circuhs 
ex  aure,  Tert.,  etc.),  and  being  banished  from 
heaven  Lad  sons  3,000  culjits  high,  thus  originating 
a  celestial  and  terrestrial  race  of  demons  —  "  Unde 
modo  vagi  subvertunt  corpora  multa  "  (Commodi- 
ani  Instruct.  IJL,  Cultus  Dcemonum)  t.  e.  they  are 
still  tlie  source  of  epilepsy,  etc.  Various  names 
were  given  at  a  later  time  to  these  monsters.  Their 
chief  was  Leuixas,  and  of  their  number  were  Mach- 
sael,  Aza,  Shemchozai,  and  (the  wickedest  of  them) 
a  goat-like  demon  Azael  (comp.  Azazel,  Ixv.  xvi. 
8,  and  for  the  very  curious  questions  connected 
with  this  name,  see  Bocbart,  Hieroz.  i.  p.  652  ff. ; 
Kab.  Eliezer,  cap.  22 ;  Bereshith  Hob.  ad  Gen.  vi.  2 ; 
Sennert,  f/e  Gignntibus,  iii.). 

Against  this  notion  (which  Hiivernick  calls  "  the 
silliest  whim  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics  and  Cab- 
aUstic  Kabbis")  Heidegger  {Hist.  Patr.  1.  c.) 
quotes  Matt.  xxii.  30;  Luke  xxiv.  39,  and  similar 
testimonies.  Philastrius  (Adv.  Ilieres.  cap.  108) 
characterizes  it  as  a  heresy,  and  Chrysostom  (Horn. 
22)  even  calls  it  rb  fi\d<T<pr]fxa  iKe7vo.  Yet  Jude 
is  explicit,  and  the  question  is  not  so  much  what 
con  be,  as  what  rvas  believed.  The  fathers  ahnost 
unanimously  accepted  these  fables,  and  TertuUian 
argues  warmly  (partly  on  expedient  grounds ! )  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  EnocR.  The  an- 
gels were  called  '£yp-r)yopoi,  a  word  used  by  Aquil. 

and  Symm.  to  render  the  Chaldee  "1^3?  (Dan.  iv. 
13  ff.:  Vulg.  ri(/il:  LXX.  ejp;  Lex.  Cyrilli,  &y- 
ye\oi  ^  aypvTTvoL ;  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudepirp:  V.  T. 
p.  180),  and  therefore  used,  as  in  the  Zend-Avesta, 
of  good  guardian  angels,  and  applied  especially  to 

archangels  in  the  Syriac  liturgies  (cf.  ~'^''i%  Is. 
sxi.  11),  but  more  often  of  e«l  angels  (Castelli 
Lex.  Syr.  p.  649;  ^C3\ig.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  403; 

Gesen.  s.  v.  T^r).  The  story  of  the  Egregori  is 
given  at  length  in  Tert.  de  Cull.  Fern.  i.  2,  ii.  10 ; 
Commodianus,  Instruct,  iii. ;  Lactant.  Div.  Inst.  ii. 
14;  Testnm.  Patriarch.  [Ruben,']  c.  v.,  etc.  Every 
one  wUl  remember  the  allusions  to  the  same  inter- 
pretation in  Milton,  Par.  Reg.  ii.  179  — 

"  Before  the  Flood,  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew, 
False-titled  sons  of  God,  roaming  the  earth, 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men, 
And  coupled  with  them,  and  begat  a  race." 

The  use  made  of  the  legend  in  some  modem  poems 
cannot  sufficiently  be  reprobated. 

We  need  hardly  say  how  closely  allied  this  is  to 
the  Greek  legends  which  connected  the  6.ypia  <pv\a 
yiydvToov  with  the  gods  (Hom.  Od.  vii.  205;  I'au- 
san.  viii.  29),  and  made  Sai/jioves  sons  of  the  gods 
(Plat.  Apobg.  riiJ.ideoi;  Cratyl.  §  32).  Indeed  the 
whole  heathen  tradition  resembles  the  one  before 
us  (Cumberland's  Sanchoniatho,  p.  24;  Hom.  Od. 
x\.  306  ff.;  Hes.  Theog.  185,  0pp.  et  D.  144; 
I'lat.  Rep.  ii.  §  17,  p.  604  E;  de  Legg.  iii.  §  16, 
p.  805  A;  Ov.  Metam.  i.  151;  Luc.  iv.  593;  Lucian, 
it  Ded  Syr.,  &c.;  cf.  Grot,  de  Ver.  i.  6);  and  the 
Greek  translators  of  the  Bible  make  the  resemblance 
still  more  close  by  introducing  such  words  as  S^o- 
MOLXoi,  y7]yev('is,  and  even  Tiraver,  to  which  last 
losqphus  (/.  c.)  expressly  compares  the  giants  of 
Genesis  (LXX.  Prov.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xlviii.  2  [xlix.  2]; 
2  Sam.  V.  18;  Judith  xvi.  7).  The  fate  too  of 
Uiew  demon-chiefs  is  identical  with  that  of  heathen 
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story  (Job  \xn.  5;  Ecclus.  xvi.  7;  Bar.  iii   26-28 
Wisd.  xiv.  6;  3  Mace.  ii.  4;  1  Pet.  iii.  19). 

These  legends  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  dis 
tortious  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  handed  down  bj 
tradition,  and  embellished  by  the  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation of  eastern  nations.  The  belief  of  the  Jews 
in  later  times  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  Asmodeus  in  the  book  of  Tobit.  It  is  deeply 
instructive  to  obser\e  how  wide  and  marked  a  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  incidental  allusion  of  the 
sacred  narrative  (Gen.  vi.  4),  and  the  minute  friv- 
olities or  prurient  follies  which  degrade  the  heathen 
mythology,  and  repeatedly  appear  in  the  groundless 
imaginings  of  the  liabbinic  interpreters.  If  then' 
were  fallen  angels  whose  lawless  desires  gave  birth 
to  a  monstrous  progeny,  both  they  and  their  intol 
erable  offspring  were  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  which 
was  the  retribution  on  their  wickedness,  and  they 
have  no  existence  in  the  baptized  and  renovated 
earth. 

Before  passing  to  the  other  giants-races  we  may 
observe  that  all  nations  have  had  a  dim  fancy  that 
the  aborigines  who  preceded  them,  and  the  earliest 
men  generally,  were  of  immense  stature.  Berosus 
sajs  that  the  ten  antediluvian  kings  of  Chaldea 
were  giants,  and  we  find  in  all  monkish  historians 
a  similar  statement  about  the  earliest  possessors  of 
Britain  (comp.  Hom.  Od.  x.  119;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei, 
XV.  9;  Plin.  vii.  16;  Varr.  ap.  Anl.  Cell.  iii.  10; 
Jer.  on  Matt,  xxvii.).  The  great  size  decreased 
gradually  after  the  deluge  (2  Esdr.  v.  52-55).  That 
we  are  dwarfs  compared  to  our  ancestors  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets 
(//.  V.  302  ff.;  Lucret.  ii.  1151;  Virg.  yEn.  xii. 
900;  Juv.  XV.  69),  although  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty  from  tlie  remains  of  antiquity, 
reaching  back  to  the  very  earliest  times,  that  in  old 
days  men  were  no  taller  than  ourselves.  On  the 
origin  of  the  mistaken  supposition  there  are  curious 
passages  in  Natalis  Comes  (Myl/iolog.  vi.  21),  and 
Macrobius  {Snturn.  i.  20). 

The  next  race  of  giants  which  we  find  mentioned 
in  Scripture  is  — 

3.  The  Hici'iFAni,  a  name  which  frequently  oc- 
curs, and  in  some  remarkable  passages.  The  earli- 
est mention  of  them  is  the  record  of  their  defeat 
by  Chedorlaomer  and  some  allied  kings  at  Ashte- 
roth  Karnaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  They  are  again 
mentioned  (Gen.  xv.  20),  their  dispersion  recorded 
(Ueut.  ii.  10,  20),  and  Og  the  giant  king  of  Bashan 
said  to  be  "the  only  remnant  of  them  "  (Ueut.  iii. 
11 ;  Jos.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12,  xvii.  15).  Extirpated,  how- 
ever, from  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  long  found  a 
home  in  the  west,  and  in  connection  with  the  Phil- 
istines, under  whose  protection  the  small  remnant 
of  them  may  have  lived,  they  still  employed  their 
anns  against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18  ff. ;  1 
Chr.  XX.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  there  seems 
however  to  be  some  confusion  between  the  Jiephaim 
and  the  sons  of  a  particidar  giant  of  Gath,  named 
Kapha.  Such  a  name  may  have  been  conjectured 
as  that  of  a  founder  of  the  race,  like  the  names 
Ion,  Dorus,  Teut,  etc.  (Boettcher,  de  Infeiis,  p.  96, 
n. ;  Kapha  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name,  1  Chr.  vii. 
25,  viii.  2,  37).  It  is  probable  that  they  had  pos- 
sessed districts  west  of  the  Jordan  in  early  times, 
since  the  "  Valley  of  Kephaim  "  {Koi\h.s  rwvTna- 
vwv,  2  Sam.  v.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15 ;  Is.  xvii.  5 ;  k. 
ruiv  yiyivTWv,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §  1 ),  a  rich 
valley  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  its  name  fron? 
them. 
I      That  they  were  not  Canaanites  is   clear  fifwir 
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there  Ring  no  allusion  to  them  in  Gen.  x.  15-19. 
They  were  probably  one  of  those  aboriginal  people 
to  whose  existence  the  traditions  of  many  nations 
testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy  tlie  Uible  gives  us 
no  information.  The  few  names  recorded  have, 
as  Ewald  remarks,  a  Semitic  aspect  {GfscJiich.  dts 
Volkes  Jsr.  i.  311),  but  from  the  hatred  existing 
between  them  and  both  the  Canaanites  and  He- 
brews, some  suppose  them  to  be  Japhethites,  "  who 
comprised  esjiecially  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
and  islands"  (Kalisch  on  Gen.  p.  351). 

D^S2"1  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  versions  very 
variously  ('Pa(pael^,  yiyavrt^,  yriyevels,  deofxa- 
Xoi,  Tnayts,  and  tarpoi,  Vulg.  viedici ;  LXX. 
t's.  Ixxxvii.  10;  Is.  xxvi.   14,  where  it  is  confused 

with  C'SQ"!  J  cf.  Gen.  1.  2,  and  sometimes  viKpoU 
TfOvTiKSres,  especially  in  the  I'lter  versions).  In 
A.  V.  the  words  used  for  it  are  "  Kepbaim," 
"giants,"  and  "the  dead."  That  it  has  the  latter 
meaning  in  many  passages  is  certain  (Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
10;  Prov.  ii.  18,  ix.  18,  xxi.  10;  h.  xxvi.  19,  14). 
[De.\d,  Thk,  Amer.  ed.]  The  question  arises, 
how  are  these  meanings  to  be  reconciled  ?  Gese- 
nius  gives  no  derivation  for  the  national  name,  and 

derives  1  =  mortui,  from  '^S'^,  sunavit,  and  the 
proper  name  Rapha  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying 
"  tall,"  thus  seeming  to  sever  all  connection  between 
the  meanings  of  the  word,  which  is  surely  most 
unlikely.  Masius,  Simonis,  &c.,  suppose  the  second 
meaning  to  come  from  the  fact  that  both  spectres 
and  giants  strike  terror  (accepting  the  derivation 

from  ^p"^>  renmit,  "unstrung  with  fear,"  K. 
Bechai  on  Dent,  ii.);  Vitringa  and  Ililler  from  the 
notion  of  kmjlh  involved  in  stretching  out  a  corpse, 
or  from  the  fancy  that  spirits  appear  in  more  than 
human  size  (HiUer,  iiyntu(jm.  /feniien.  p.  205; 
Virg.  Ain.  ii.  772,  &c.).  J.  D.  Michaelis  {rid 
Ij)ivth  s.  Poes.  p.  4CC)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
Kephaim,  etc.,  were  Troglodytes,  and  that  hence 
they  came  to  be  identified  with  the  dead.     Passing 

over  other  conjectures,  Boettcher  sees  in  i^2"^  and 

HDH  a  double  root,  and  thinks  that  the  giants 

were  called  D"*S5"1  {Innrjuefucli)  by  an  euphe- 
mism ;  and  that  the  dead  were  so  called  by  a  title 
which  will  thus  exactly  parallel  the  Greek  Katx6vrts, 
KfKixt]K6Tis  (comp.  Huttmann,  Lexil.  ii.  2;J7  ft'.). 
His  arguments  are  too  elaborate  to  quote,  but  see 
Iteettclicr,  pp.  94-100.  An  attentive  consideration 
gcems  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  dead 
were  called  Hcjihaim  (as  Gesenius  also  hints)  from 
some  notion  of  Sheol  being  the  residence  of  the 
fallen  spirits  or  buried  giants.  The  passages  wliicli 
seem  most  strongly  to  prove  this  are  Prov.  xxi.  10 
(where  oljviously  something  more  than  mere  pliysi- 
cal  death  is  meant,  since  that  is  the  common  lot  of 
all);  Is.  xxvi.  14,  19,  which  are  difficult  to  explain 
without  some  such  supposition;  Is.  xiv.  9,  where 

the  word  ^linV  ioi  &piavm  rfis  yns,  LXX.) 
if  taken  in  its  literal  meaning  of  (/oats,  may  mean 
evil  spirits  rejiresent^d  in  that  form  (cf.  I^v.  xvii. 
7);  and  cs|)ecially  .lob  xxvi.  5,  (i.  "Behold  the 
:;yantcs  (.\.  V.  'dead  things')  grown  under  the 
waters  "  (Douay  version),  where  there  seems  to  !« 
clear  allusioTi  to  .some  subaqueous  pri.son  of  rel>el- 
Houg  spirits  like  tliat  in  which  (according  to  the 
Hindoo  li-gend)  N'islniu  the  water-god  confines  a 
race  of  giajits  (cf.  iri/A.cioxoj,  aa  a  title  of  Neptune, 
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Hes.  Theoff.  732;  Nork,  Bram.  und  Rabb.  p.  Sit 
ff.).      [Oo;   Gol.IATH.] 

Branches  of  this  great  imknown  people  went 
called  Kniim,  Anakim,  and  Zuzini. 

*  In  Prov.  xxi.  16,  it  is  said  of  the  man  who 
wanders  from  the  ways  of  wisdom,  that  "  he  ihall 
remain  in  the  congregation  of  the  dead  "  (properly, 
of  the  a/uides,  that  is,  disembodied  spirits;  see  art. 
Dkad).  The  meaning  b,  —  that  shall  be  the  end 
of  his  wanderings;  there  he  shall  find  his  abode, 
though  not  the  one  he  seeks.  But,  as  is  said  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  "  something  more  than 
physical  death  is  meant,  since  that  is  the  lot  of  all." 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  Ps.  xlix.  14,  15,  19.  Of 
the  wicked  it  is  there  said:  "Like  sheep  they  are 
laid  in  the  grave;"  like  brute  beasts,  having  no 
hope  beyond  it.  "  But  God,"  says  the  righteous, 
"  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave  " 
(certainly,  not  from  subjection  to  physical  death, 
for  no  one  could  make  so  absurd  a  claim ) ;  while 
of  the  wicked  it  is  said  (v.  19),  "they  shall  never 
see  light." 

In  Is.  xxvi.  14,  it  is  affirmed  of  the  tyrannical 
oppressors,  whom  God  had  cut  off,  that  they  "  shall 
live  no  more,"  "shall  not  rise  again,"  to  continue 
their  work  of  devastation  and  oppression  on  the 
earth;  while  in  ver.  19  is  expressed  the  confident 
hope  of  God's  people,  on  behalf  of  its  own  slain. 

Job  xxvi.  5  should  be  translated  thus :  — 

The  shades  tremble, 

Beneath  the  waters  and  their  fnhabitanta. 

It  is  here  affirmed,  that  God's  dominion,  with 
the  dread  it  inspires,  extends  even  to  the  abodes  of 
departed  spirits,  beneath  the  earth,  and  lower  than 
the  ocean  depths,  which  are  no  barrier  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  power. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  resort  to  fabulous  leg- 
ends, for  the  explanation  of  these  passages. 

T.  J.  C. 

4.  E.MIM  (C'*Q''S :  LXX.  'Oju/xiV,  'lfj.fia7ot\ 
smitten  by  Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim 
(Gen.  .xiv.  5),  and  occupying  the  country  after- 
wards held  by  the  Moabites  (Ueut.  ii.  10),  who 
gave  them  the  name  CQ"*W,  "  terrors "  The 
word  rendered  "tall"  may  perhaps  be  merely 
"haughty"  (la-xvouTfs)-     [Emi.m.J 

5.  An*MvIM  (C^i735).  The  imbecile  terror  of 
the  spies  exaggerated  their  proportions  into  some- 
thing superhuman  (Num.  xiii.  28,  33),  and  their 
name  became  proverbial  (Ueut.  ii.  10.  ix.  2). 
[Ana  KIM.  J 

0.  ZuziM  (0"*^!),  whose  principal  town  was 
Ham  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who  lived  between  the 
Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  being  a  northeni  tribe  of 
Kephaim.  The  Ammonites,  who  defeated  then:, 
called  them  C'SlJpT  (Dent.  ii.  20  ff.  which  is, 
however,  probably  an  early  gloss). 

We  have  now  examined  the  main  names  applied 
to  giant-races  in  the  Bible,  but  except  in  the  case 
of  the  two  first  (Nephilim  and  Gibborim)  there  is 
no  necessity  to  supjwse  that  there  was  anything 
very  remarkable  in  the  size  of  these  nations,  be- 
yond the  general  fact  of  their  l>eing  finely  jjrojior- 
tioned.  Nothing  can  lie  built  on  the  exaggeration 
of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  3'J),  and  Og,  Goliath, 
Ishbi-bcnot),  etc.  (see  under  the  names  themselves) 
are  obviously  mentioned  as  exceptional  cases.     Th« 
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Tewfl  however  (misled  by  supposed  relics)  thought 
otherwise  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  2,  §  3). 

No  one  has  yet  proved  by  experience  the  possi- 
bility of  giant  races,  materially  exceeding  in  size 
the  average  height  of  man.  There  is  no  great  va- 
riation in  the  ordinary  standard.  The  most  stunted 
tribes  of  Esquimaux  are  at  least  four  feet  high,  and 
the  tallest  races  of  America  (e.  ff.  the  Guayaquilists 
and  people  of  Paraguay)  do  not  exceed  six  feet 
and  a  half.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  Patago- 
niaus  were  men  of  enormous  stature,  and  the  asser- 
tions of  the  old  voyagers  on  the  point  were  positive. 
For  instance  Pigafetta  ( Voyage  Round  the  World, 
Pinkerton,  xi.  314)  mentions  an  individual  Pata- 
gonian  so  tall,  that  they  "  hardly  reached  to  his 
waist."  Similar  exaggerations  are  found  in  the 
Voyages  of  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  Cook,  and 
Forster;  but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  certainty  from 
the  recent  visits  to  Patagonia  (by  Winter,  Capt. 
Snow,  and  others),  that  there  is  nothing  at  all 
extraordinary  in  their  size. 

The  general  belief  (until  very  recent  times)  in 
the  existence  of  fabulously  enormous  men,  arose 
from  fancied  giant-graves  (see  De  la  Valle's  Travels 
in  Persia,  ii.  8U),  and  above  all  from  the  discovery 
of  huge  bones,  which  were  taken  for  those  of  men, 
in  days  when  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
Even  the  ancient  Jews  were  thus  misled  (Joseph. 
Ant.  v.  2,  §  3).  Augustin  appeals  triumphantly 
to  this  argument,  and  mentions  a  molar  tooth  which 
he  had  seen  at  Utica  a  hundred  times  larger  than 
ordinary  teeth  {De  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  9).  No  doubt  it 
once  belonged  to  an  elephant.  Vives,  in  his  com- 
meptary  on  the  place,  mentions  a  tooth  as  big  as  a 
fist,  which  was  shown  at  St.  Christopher's.  In  fact 
this  source  of  delusian  has  only  very  recently  been 
dispelled  (Sennert,  De  Giyaut.  passim;  jMartin's 
West.  Islands,  in  Pinkerton,  ii.  691).  Most  bones, 
which  have  been  exhibited,  have  turned  out  to  be- 
long to  whales  or  elephants,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  vertebra  of  a  supposed  giant,  examined  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  in  Oxfordsliire. 

On  the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  mon- 
strosity are  sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that  beings 
like  Goliath  and  his  kinsmen  may  have  existed. 
Columella  {R.  R.  iii.  8,  §  2)  mentions  Navius  Pol- 
lio  as  one,  and  Pliny  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  Coesar  there  was  an  Arab  named  Gab- 
baras  nearly  ten  feet  high,  and  that  even  he  was 
not  so  tall  as  Pusio  and  Secundilla  in  the  feign  of 
Augustus,  whose  bodies  were  preserved  (vii.  16). 
Josephus  tells  us  that,  among  other  hostages,  Arta- 
banus  sent  to  Tiberius  a  certain  Eleazar,  a  Jew, 
surnamed  "  the  Giant,"  seven  cubits  in  height  {Ant. 
xviii.  4,  §  5).  Nor  are  well-authenticated  instances 
wanting  in  modem  times.  O'Brien,  whose  skele- 
ton is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  must  have  been  8  feet  high,  but  his  un- 
natural height  made  him  weakly.  On  the  other 
hand  the  blacksmith  Parsons,  in  Charles  II.'s  reign, 
was  7  feet  2  inches  high,  and  also  remarkable  for 
his  strength  (Fuller's  Worthies,  StafTordshire). 

For  information  on  the  various  subjects  touched 
upon  in  this  article,  besides  minor  authorities  quoted 
in  it,  see  Grot,  de  Veritat.  i.  16;  Nork,  Bram. 
und  Rabb.  p.  210  ad  Jin. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  305-312; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Riesen,  etc. ;  Gesen.  s.  v.  D'^SQT ; 
Rosenmiiller,  Kalisch,  et  Comment,  ad  hen  cit. ; 
Eosenm.  Alfertlmmsk.  ii. ;  Boettcher,  de  Inferis,  p. 
35  f. ;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Pair.  xi. ;  Hfivernick's 
ftUrwl.  to  Pentat  p.   345  f. ;  Home's   ItUrod.  i. 
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148;  Faber's  Bampt.  Lect  iii.  7;  Maith.nd's  Ent- 
vin ;  Ong.  of  Pagan  Idol.  i.  217,  in  Maitland'i 
False  Worship,  1-67;  Pritchard's  iVa^  Hist,  of 
Man,  v.  489  f. ;  HamUton  On  the  Pentat.  pp.  189- 
201;  Papers  on  the  Kephaim  by  Jliss  F.  Corbaux, 
Journ.  ff  Sacr.  Lit.  1851.  There  are  also  mono- 
graphs by  Cassanion,  Sangutelli,  and  Sennert;  we 
have  only  met  with  the  latter  {Dissert.  Hist.  PhiL 
de  Gigantibus,  Vittemb.  1663) ;  it  is  interesting  and 
learned,  but  extraordinarily  credulous.    F.  W.  F. 

GIB'BAR  ("122  [hero,  or  high,  gigantic]: 
ro/Se'p:  [Vat.  Taj8€/> :]  Gebbnr).  Bene-Gibbar,  to 
the  number  of  ninety-five,  returned  with  Zerubba- 
bel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  20).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  Neh.  vii.  the  name  is  given  as  Gibeox. 

GIBTBETHON  (V"^n?2  [eminence,  hill:  in 
Josh.,]  Beyifiwv,  reeeSdv,  Alex.  Ta^adwu,  Vafie- 
dwV,  [in  1  K.,  Ta^adiLv,  Vat.  1  K.  xv.  27,  Fo- 
fiawv'  Gebbethon,]  Gabathon),  a  town  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  afterwards 
given  with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  Kohathite  Levites 
(xxi.  23).  Being,  like  most  of  the  towns  of  Dan, 
either  in  or  close  to  the  Philistines'  country,  it  wj^a 
no  doubt  soon  taken  possession  of  by  them ;  at  any 
rate  they  held  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy 
of  Israel,  when  king  Nadab  "and  all  Israel,"  and 
after  him  Omri,  besieged  it  (1  K.  xv.  27;  x\i.  17). 
VVliat  were  the  special  advantages  of  situation  oi 
otherwise  which  rendered  it  so  desirable  as  a  pos- 
session for  Israel  are  not  apparent.  In  the  Ono- 
masticon  (Gabathon)  it  is  quoted  as  a  small  village 
(ttoXi'xi"?)  called  Gabe,  in  the  17th  mile  from  Cass- 
area.  This  would  place  it  nearly  due  west  of  Sa- 
maria, and  about  the  same  distance  therefrom. 
No  name  at  all  resembling  it  has,  however,  been 
discovered  in  that  direction. 

GIB'EA  (S^32  [hilUnhabitant,  Fiirst;  hill, 
Gesen.]:  Fai/SaA;  Alex.  rai;8aa:  Gabaa).  Sheva 
"the  father  of  Macbenah,"  and  "father  of  Gibea," 
is  mentioned  with  other  names  unmistakably  those 
of  places  and  not  persons,  among  the  descendants 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49,  comp.  42).  [Father.] 
This  would  seem  to  point  out  Gibea  (which  in  some 
Hebrew  MSS.  is  Gibeah;  see  Burrington,  i.  216) 
as  the  city  Gibeah  in  Judah.  The  mention  of 
Madmannah  (49,  comp.  Josh.  xv.  31),  as  well  as  of 
Ziph  (42)  and  Maon  (45),  seems  to  carry  us  to  a 
locality  considerably  south  of  Hebron.  [Gibeah, 
1.]  On  the  other  hand  Madmannah  recalls  Mad- 
menah,  a  town  named  in  connection  with  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin  (Is.  x.  31),  and  therefore  lying  some- 
where north  of  Jerusalem. 

GIB'EAH  (nr^a,  derived,  according  to  Ge 

senius  {Thes.  pp.  259,  260),  from  a  root,  V'DSi, 
signifying  to  be  round  or  humped ;  comp.  the  Latin 
gibbus,  English  gibbous;  the  Arabic  (J>j^,jebel, 
a  mountain,  and  the  German  gipfel).  A  word  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  "  hil!  "  —that  is, 
an  eminence  of  less  considerable  height  and  extent 

than  a  "  mountain,"  the  term  for  which  is  "1il| 
har.  For  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms, 
see  Ps.  cxlviii.  9 ;  Prov.  viii.  25 ;  Is.  ii.  2,  xl.  4,  <fec. 
In  the  historical  books  gibeah  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  bald  rounded  hills  of  central  Palestine,  es- 
pecially in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  (Stanley, 
App.  §  25).  Like  most  words  of  this  kiud  it  gave 
its  name  to  several  towns  and  places  in  Pilestirie 
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irliich  would  doubtless  be  geiier.ill)'  on  or  near  a 
bill.      Tliev  are  — 

1.  (iiii'KAii  (rajStuf:  Gabaa),  a  city  in  the 
oiountaiii-district  ol  Judali,  named  with  Slaon  and 
ihe  southern  Carniel  (Josh.  xv.  57;  and  comp.  1 
(Jlir.  ij.  49,  &c.).  In  the  Oitomaslicon  a  villafje 
named  Gabatha  is  mentioned  as  containing  the 
monument  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet,  and  lying 
twelve  miles  from  Eleutheroi>olis.  The  direction, 
however,  is  not  stated.  I'ossibly  it  was  identical 
with  Keihili,  which  is  given  as  eastward  froni  IJeu- 
theropolis  (Kusebius  says  seventeen,  .Jerome  eight 
miles)  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  and  is  also  mentioned 
as  containing  the  monument  of  Mabakkuk.  But 
neither  of  these  can  be  the  place  intended  in  Joshua, 
since  that  would  appear  to  have  been  to  the  S.  K. 
of  Hebron,  near  where  Camiel  and  Maon  are  still 
existing.  For  the  same  reason  this  (Jibeah  cannot 
be  that  discovered  by  Hobinson  as  .ftba'h  in  the 
Wndy  Mttsun;  not  far  west  of  Bethlehem,  and  ten 
miles  north  of  Hebron  (Kob.  ii.  G,  IG).  Its  site  is 
therefore  yet  to  seek. 

2.  Gib'eath  (ny53  :  rajSatiO;  Alex,  rafiaad: 
Gnbaath).  This  is  enumerated  among  the  last 
group  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  next  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh,  xviii.  28).  It  is  generally  taken  to  be  tiie 
place  which  afterwards  became  so  notorious  as 
"  Gibeah-of-Benjamin  "  or  "of-Saul."  But  this, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  five  or  six  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  close  to  Gibeon  and  Ramah,  with 
which,  in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  mentioned 
in  ver.  25.  The  name  being  in  the  "  construct 
state,"  —  (iibeath  and  not  Gibeah,  —  may  it  not  be- 
long to  the  following  name,  Kirjath  {i.  e.  Kirjath- 
jearim,  as  some  MS.S.  actually  read),  and  denote  the 
hill  adjoining  that  town  (see  below.  No.  3)?  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  proposal  is  the  statement 
of  the  number  of  this  group  of  towns  as  fouileen, 
but  this  is  not  a  serious  objection,  as  in  these  cata- 
logues discrepancies  not  unfrequently  occur  between 
the  numliers  of  the  towns,  and  that  stated  as  tlie 
gum  of  the  enumeration  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  32,  30; 
xix.  6,  &c.).  In  this  very  list  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Zelah  and  ha-Mleph  are  not  separate 
names,  but  one.  The  lists  of  Joshua,  though  in 
the  main  coeval  with  the  division  of  the  country, 
must  have  been  often  added  to  and  altered  before 
they  became  finally  fixed  as  we  now  possess  them," 
and  the  sanctity  conferred  on  the  "  hill  of  Kirjath  " 
by  the  temporary  sojourn  of  the  Ark  there  in  the 
time  of  Saul  would  have  secured  its  insertion 
among  tlie  lists  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe. 

3.  (ny^an:  4w  riji  fiovp^-,  [Alex.  e^/goy^o:] 
in  Uab'iii),  the  place  in  which  the  Ark  remained 
from  the  time  of  its  return  by  the  I'hilistines  till 
its  removal  by  Uavid  (2  Sara.  vi.  3,  4;  comp.  1 


a  For  instance,  Beth-inarcaboth,  "  house  of  char- 
iots," and  Hazar-susali,  "  village  of  horaee  "  (Josh. 
xix.  5),  would  seem  to  date  from  the  time  of  Solomon, 
when  the  traffic  in  the.su  articles  began  with  Egypt. 

h  nn37D,  A.  V.  ''  meadows  of  Olbcah,"  taking  the 
word  [afltr  the  Targum  and  K.  Kimchi]  as  Madrfh,  an 
open  field  (Stanley,  App.  §  ID);  the  LXX.  [Itom.  Vat.) 
Iransfers  the  Hebrew  won!  liternlly,  JAapaayafii;  [6 
MSS.  read  Maapi  I'o^oa  or  ttj?  V.  ;  but  Comp.  Aid., 
with  Alex,  and  about  15  other  MSS.,  irrb  Sva-ii.un' 

njf  TaPai;]  the  Syriuc  has  f  ;  ■'V'O  =  cave.  The 
Hebrew  word  for  care,  Mehrrih,  diflcrs  from  that 
xiopted  lo   the  A    V.  only  in  the  Towel-polota ;  and 
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Sam.  vii.  1,  2).  The  name  h)is  the  definite  jit 
iole,  and  in  1  Sam.  vii.  1  [as  here  in  the  margin  o( 
the  A  v.]  it  is  translated  "  the  hill."  (See  Xo. 
2  above.) 

4.  Giu'e.vh-of-Ben'jamin.  Thiis  town  does 
not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin 
in  Josh,  xviii.  (1.)  We  first  encounter  it  in  the 
tragical  story  of  the  Ixvite  and  his  concultine,  when 
it  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tribe  (Judg 

six.,  XX.).  It  was  then  a  "  city  "  ("T^37)  with  the 
usual  open  street  (3^n~1)  or  square  (Judg.  xix.  15 
17,20),  and  containing  700  "chosen  men"  (xx. 
15),  probably  the  same  whose  skill  as  slingers  is 
preserved  in  the  next  verse.  Thanks  to  the  pre- 
cision of  the  narrative,  we  can  gather  some  genend 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  Gibeah.  The  Levite 
and  his  party  left  Bethlehem  in  the  "  afternoon  " 

—  when  the  day  was  coming  near  the  time  at 
which  the  tents  would  be  pitched  for  evening.  It 
was  probably  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  At 
the  ordinary  speed  of  e;istem  travellers  they  would 
come  "over  against  Jebus"  in  two  hours,  say  by 
five  o'clock,  and  the  same  length  of  time  would 
take  them  an  equal  distance,  or  about  four  miles,  to 
the  north  of  the  city  on  the  Xablus  road,  in  the 
direction  of  Mount  Ephraim  (xix.  13,  comp.  1). 
Bamah  and  Gibeah  both  lay  in  sight  of  the  road, 
Giljeah  apparently  the  nearest;  and  when  the  sud- 
den sunset  of  that  climate,  unacconipanietl  by  more 
than  a  very  brief  twilight,  made  further  progress 
impossible,  they  "  turned  aside  "  from  the  beaten 
track  to  the  town  where  one  of  the  party  was  to 
meet  a  dreadful  death  (Judg.  xix.  ti-15).  Later 
indications  of  the  story  seem  to  show  that  a  little 
north  of  the  town  the  main  track  dividetl  into  two 

—  one,  the  present  Nabliis  road,  leading  up  t« 
Bethel,  the  "  house  of  God,"  and  the  other  taking 
to  Gibeah-in-the-field  (xx.  31),  possibly  the  present 
Jeba.  Below  the  city,  probably,  — about  the  base 
of  the  hill  which  gave  its  name  to  the  town,  —  was 
the  "cave*  of  (iibeah,"  in  which  the  liers  in  wait 
concealed  themselves  until  the  signal  was  given  = 
(XX.  33). 

During  this  narrative  the  name  is  given  simply 
as  "(jibeah,"  with  a  few  exceptions;  at  its  intro- 
duction it  is  called  "  Gibeah  which  belongeth  to 
Benjamin"  (xix.  14,  and  so  in  xx.  4).  In  xx.  10 
we  have  the  expression  "  Gil)eah  of  Benjamin,"  but 

here  the  Hebrew  is  not  Gibeah,  but  Geba  —  2732. 
The  same  form  of  the  word  is  found  in  xx.  33, 
where  the  meadows,  or  cave,  "of  Gibeah,"  should 
be  "of  Geba." 

In  many  of  the  above  particulars  Gibeah  agrees 
very  closely  with  Tultil  tl-Fid  ["  hill  of  beans  "], 
a  conspicuous  eminence  just  four  miles  north  cf 

there  seems  a  certain  cousLstenry  in  an  ambush  con- 
cealing themxelves  in  a  cave,  which  in  an  open  field 
would  be  impossible. 

•  IJcrtheau  (Biu-.h  iter  Richler  i/.  Kul.  p.  224)  objectt 
to  the  meaning  "  cave  "  that  tlie  licrs-in-wnit  are  said 
(ver.  2!t)  to  have  been  set  "roiim/  abniit  Oibcnh."  He 
understands  the  last  part  of  ver.  33  to  mean  that  the 
men  of  Israel  came  forth  from  their  ambush  icegen 
ilir  Enlhllissiins:  t'""  Ofba',  "on  account  of  the  com- 
plete cxf>o.sure  of  Oeba"  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
IJciijiiniitos  (vv.  31,  32).  Buxt<jrf,  Tremellius  iind 
others  give  nearly  the  same  interpretation,  rendering 
the  Inst  clause  of  the  verso  "  post  denudalioiMni 
Oibcii'."  A 

c  JoMpbua,  Ant.  r.  2,  J  11. 
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Fernaa^em  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Two  milc8 
Deyond  it  and  full  in  view  is  er-Ram,  in  all  prob- 
ibility  the  ancient  I{amah,  and  between  the  two 
the  main  road  divides,  one  branch  going  off  to  the 
right  to  the  village  of  Jebn,  while  the  other  con- 
tinues its  course  upwards  to  Beilin,  the  modern 
representative  of  Bethel.     (See  No.  5  below.) 

(2.)  We  next  meet  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
during  the  Philistine  wars  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.).  It  now  bears  its  full  title. 
The  position  of  matters  seems  to  have  been  this : 
The  Philistines  were  in  possession  of  the  village  of 
<iet)a,  the  present  Jebn  on  the  south  side  of  the 
IViidy  Stiminit.  In  their  front,  across  the  wady, 
which  is  here  about  a  mile  wide,  and  divided  by 
several  swells  lower  than  the  side  eminences,  was 
Saul  in  the  town  of  Jlichmash,  the  modern  Mukh- 
tnds,  and  holding  also  "  Jlount  Bethel,"  that  is, 
the  heights  on  the  north  of  the  great  wady  —  Beir 
Diicdn,  Burka,  Tdl  el-IIajnr,  as  far  as  Beitin  itself 
South  of  the  Philistine  camp,  and  about  three 
miles  in  its  rear,  was  Jonathan,  in  Gibeah -of- Ben- 
jamin, M'ith  a  thousand  chosen  warriors  (xiii.  2). 
The  first  step  was  taken  by  Jonathan,  who  drove 
out  the  Philistines  from  Geba,  by  a  feat  of  arms 
which  at  once  procured  him  an  immense  reputation. 
But  in  the  meintime  it  increased  the  difficulties  of 
Israel,  for  the  Phihstines  (hearing  of  their  reverse) 
gathered  in  prodigious  strength,  and  advancing 
with  an  enormous  armament,  pushed  Saul's  little 
force  before  them  out  of  Bethel  and  ilichmash,  and 
down  the  eastern  passes,  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho  in 
the  Jordan  valley  (xiii.  4,  7).  They  then  estab- 
lished themselves  at  ilichmash,  formerly  the  head- 
quarters of  Saul,  and  from  thence  sent  out  their 
bands  of  plunderers,  north,  west,  and  east  (vv.  17, 
18).  But  nothing  could  dislodge  Jonathan  from 
his  main  stronghold  in  the  south.  As  far  as  we 
can  disentangle  the  complexities  of  the  story,  he 
soon  relinquished  Gelia,  and  consolidated  his  little 
force  in  Gibeah,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  father, 
with  Sanmel  the  prophet,  and  Ahiah  the  priest, 
who,  perhaps  remembering  the  former  fate  of  the 
Ark,  had  brought  down  the  sacred  Ephod «  from 
Shiloh.  These  three  had  made  their  way  up  from 
(jJilgal.  with  a  force  sorely  diminished  by  desertion 
to  the  Philistine  camp  (xiv.  21),  and  flight  (xiii.  7) 
—  a  mere  remnant  (/caTaAei/x^o)  of  the  people  fol- 
lowing in  the  rear  of  the  little  band  (LXX.).  Then 
occurred  the  feat  of  tlie  hero  and  his  armor-bearer. 
In  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  they  de- 
scended the  hill  of  (lilieah,  crossed  the  intervening 
country  to  the  steep  terraced  slope  of  Jeba,  and 
threading  the  mazes  of  the  ravine  below,  climbed 
the  opposite  hill,  and  discovered  themselves  to  the 
warrison  of  the  Philistines  just  as  the  day  was 
breaking.* 

No  one  liad  been  aware  of  their  departure,  but 
it  was  not  long  unknown.  Saul's  watchmen  at 
Tukil  el'Ful  were  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  early  morning  of  the  position  of  the 
foe ;  and  as  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sim  on  their 
ight  broke  over  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  glit- 


a  1  Sam.  xiv.  3.  In  ver.  18  the  ark  is  said  to  have 
jeen  at  Gibeah ;  but  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
\jie  statement  of  vii.  1,  compared  with  2  Sam.  vi.  a,  4, 
md  1  Chr.  xiii.  3;  and  also  to  those  of  the  LXX.  and 
loBophus  at  tliif  place.    The  Hebrew  words  for  ark  and 

»pbod  — p~!S  and  TISS  — are  very  similar,  and 
•n«>'  havp  been  mistaken  for  one  another  (Ewald, 
1jr*.tch.  iii   46.  note ;  Stanley,  p.  2iJ6). 
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tcred  on  the  rocky  summit  of  Michmash,  their  prac- 
ticed eyes  quickly  discovered  the  unusual  stir  in 
the  camp:  they  could  see  "the  multitude  melting 
away,  and  beating  down  one  another."  Through 
the  clear  air,  too,  came,  even  to  that  distance,  the 
unmistakable  sounds  of  the  3onriict.  The  nmster- 
roU  was  hastily  called  to  discover  the  absentees. 
The  oracle  of  God  was  consulted,  out  so  rapidly  did 
the  tumult  increase  that  Saul's  impatience  would 
not  permit,  the  rites  to  be  completed,  and  soon  he 
and  Ahiah  (xiv.  .30 )  were  rushing  down  from  Gibeah 
at  the  head  of  their  hungry  warriors,  joined  at 
every  step  by  some  of  the  wretched  Hebrews  from 
their  hiding  places  in  the  clefts  and  holes  of  the 
Benjamite  hills,  eager  for  revenge,  and  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  "sheep,  and  oxen,  and  calves"  (xiv. 
32),  equally  with  the  arms,  of  which  they  had  been 
lately  plundered.  So  quickly  did  the  news  run 
through  the  district  that  —  if  we  may  accept  the 
statements  of  the  LXX.  —  by  the  time  Saul  reached 
the  Philistine  camp  his  following  amounted  to 
10,000  men.  On  e\ery  one  of  the  heights  of  the 
country  (0afj.(id)  the  people  rose  against  the  hated 
invaders,  and  before  the  day  was  out  there  was  not 
a  city,  even  of  Mount  Kphraim,  to  which  the 
struggle  had  not  spread.     [Jonathan.] 

(o.)  As  "  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  "  this  place  is  re- 
ferred to  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2y  [LXX.  ra$a4d:  Vulg. 
Gnbnath'\  (comp.  1  Chr.  xi.  31  {^ovv6s-  Gabaatli]), 
and  as  '*  Gibeah  "it  is  mentioned  by  Hosea  (v.  8, 
ix.  9,  X.  9  [LXX.  01  ^ovvoi,  6  fiouv6s] ),  hut  it 
does  not  again  appear  in  the  history.  It  is,  however, 
almost  without  doubt  identical  with  — 

5.  Gib'eaii-of-Saul  {\>^ViW  n^SS :  the 
LXX.  do  not  recognize  this  name  except  in  2  Sam. 
xxi.  G,  where  they  have  ra$awv  2aouA,  and  Is.  x. 
■30,  ir6\is  2aouA  [Vulg.  (labaatli  Sniilis],  else- 
where simply  rafiad  or  [Alex.]  raPaadd).  This  is 
not  mentioned  as  Saul's  city  till  after  his  anointing 
(1  Sam.  X.  26),  when  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
"home"  (Hebr.  "  to  his  house,"  as  in  xv.  34)  to 
Gibeah,  "  to  which,"  adds  .Josephus  (Aiit.  vi.  4,  § 
6),  "  he  belonged."  In  the  subsequent  narrative 
the  town  bears  its  full  name  (xi.  4),  and  the  king 
is  living  there,  still  following  the  avocations  of  a 
simple  farmer,  when  his  relations  =  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
beseech  his  help  in  their  danger.  His  Ammonite 
expedition  is  followed  by  the  first  Philistine  war, 
and  by  various  other  conflicts,  amongst  others  an 
expedition  against  Amalek  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine.  But  he  returns,  as  before,  "  to  his 
house"  at  Gibeah-of-Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  34).  Again 
we  encounter  it,  when  the  seven  sons  of  the  king 
were  hung  there  as  a  sacrifice  to  turn  away  the 
anger  of  Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6  <').  The  name  of 
Saul  h:is  not  been  found  in  connection  with  anj 
place  of  modern  Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late  as 
the  days  of  Josephus,  and  an  allusion  of  his  has 
fortunately  given  the  clew  to  the  identification  of 
the  town  with  the  spot  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Titleil  el-Ful.  Josephus  (5.  J.  v.  2,  §  1),  de- 
scribing Titus's  march  from  Cfesarea  to  Jerusalem, 


6  We  owe  this  touch  to  Josephus :  vKO<l>aLivov(rrit 
flSri  TTJs  rifif pas  (A7it.  vi.  6,  §  2). 

c  This  is  a  feir  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
wives  of  400  out  of  the  600  Benjamitos  who  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Gibeah  came  from  Jabeeh-Gilead 
(Judg.  xxi.  12). 

cl  The  word  in  this  verse  rendered  •'  hill "  is  no( 
gibeah  but  liar,  i.  e.  "  mountain,"  a  :«ingular  channe 
aud  not  quite  inteUi<pble. 
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fires  his  route  as  though  Samaria  to  Gophna, 
itheuce  a  day's  march  to  a  valley  "  called  by  the 
Jews  the  Valley  of  Thorns,  near  a,  certain  village 
;alled  Gabathsaoule,  distant  from  Jerusalem  about 
thirty  stadia,"  i.  e.  just  the  distance  of  Tiiltil  tl- 
FuL  Here  he  was  joined  by  a  part  of  his  anny 
from  F'-mmaus  (Nicopolis),  who  would  naturally 
pome  up  the  road  by  IJeth-horon  and  Gibeon,  the 
same  which  still  falls  into  the  northern  road  close 
to  Tultil  el-Ful.  In  both  tliese  respects  therefore 
the  agreement  is  complete,  and  (libeah  of  Benjamin 
must  be  taken  as  identical  with  Gibeah  of  Saul. 
The  discovery  is  due  to  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  577-79), 
though  it  was  partly  suggested  by  a  writer  in  i&7m(/. 
uml  Kritlken. 

This  identification  of  Gibeah,  as  also  that  of 
Geba  with  Jeba,  is  fully  supported  by  Is.  x.  28-32, 
where  we  have  a  specification  of  the  route  of  Sen- 
nacherib from  the  north  through  the  villages  of 
the  IJenjamite  district  to  Jerusalem.  Commencing 
with  Ai,  to  the  east  of  the  present  Beitiri,  the  route 
proc(«ds  by  Muklimds,  across  the  "passages"  of 
the  IVady  Smoeinit  to  Jeba  on  the  opposite  side; 
and  then  by  er-Rani  and  Ttileil  el-Ful,  villages 
actually  on  the  present  road,  to  the  heights  north 
of  Jerusalem,  from  which  the  city  is  visible.  Gallim, 
Madmenah,  and  Gebim,  none  of  which  have  been 
yet  identified,  must  have  been,  like  Anathoth 
(Anain),  villages  on  one  side  or  tlie  other  of  the 
direct  line  of  march.  The  only  break  in  the  chain 
is  Migron,  which  is  here  placed  between  Ai  and 
Michmash,  while  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2  it  appears  to 
have  been  five  or  six  miles  south,  at  Gibeah.  One 
explanation  that  presents  itself  is,  that  in  that 
uneven  and  rocky  district  the  name  "  Migron," 
"precipice,"  would  very  probably,  like  "Gibeah," 
be  borne  by  more  than  one  town. 

In  1  Sam.  xxii.  G,  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  "  Gibeah  " 
[LXX.  fiovv6s'  V'ulg.  Gabaa\  doubtless  stands  for 
G.  of  Saul. 

6.  Giu'eaii-in-tiik  Field  (nit2?5  HV^?  : 
Va&ah.  iv  aypy;  [Alex.  r.  ev  toj  aypw:]  Gaban), 
named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  31,  as  the  place  to  which 

one  of  the  "highways"  (nivpP)  led  from 
Gil)eah-of-I5enjamin,  —  "  of  which  one  goeth  up  to 
IJethel,  and  one  to  Gibeah-in-the-fickl."  li^adeli, 
'iie  word  here  rendered  "  field,"  is  applied  si)ccially 
W  cultivated  ground,  "  as  distinguislied  from  town, 
desert,  or  garden  "  (Stanley,  App.  §  1.5).  Cultiva- 
tion was  80  general  throughout  this  district,  that 
the  terr.i  affords  no  clew  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  north 
road  from  Jerusalem,  shortly  after  passing  Tuleil 
el-Ful,  separates  into  two  branches,  one  nnmiiig 
on  to  Bbil'tn  (Itethel),  and  the  other  diverging  to 
the  right  to  Jeba  ((Jeba).  The  attack  on  Gibeah 
came  from  the  north  (comp.  xx.  18,  19,  and  20,  in 
which  "the  house  of  God"  is  really  Bethel),  and 
therefore  the  divergence  of  the  roads  was  north  of 
the  town.  In  the  case  of  Gibeah-of- Benjamin  we 
have  seen  that  the  two  forms  "  Geba"  and 
"Gibeah  "  apjiear  to  be  convertible,  the  former  for 
the  latter.  If  the  identification  now  proposed  for 
Gibeah-in-the-field  be  correct,  the  case  is  here  re- 
-ersed,  and    '  Gibeah  "  is  put  for  "  Geba." 

The  "  meadows  of  Gaba"  (^53  '  ^-  ^-  Gibeah; 
Judg.  XX.  .'53)  have  no  connection  with  the  "field," 
the  Hel)rew  words  being  entirely  different.  As 
itated  aI)ovc,  the  word  rendered  "  meadows "  is 
trobably  accunUely  "  cave."      [(Jkh.x,  )).  877  ".] 
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7.  There  are  several  other  names  '•ompoandsd 
of  Gibeah,  which  are  given  in  a  translated  fonn  in 
the  A.  v.,  probably  from  their  appearing  not  U 
belong  to  towns.     These  are :  — 

(1.)  The  "hill  of  the  foreskins"  (Josh.  v.  3) 
between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho;  it  deri^e8  its 
name  from  the  circumcision  which  took  place  there, 
and  seems  afterwards  to  ha^e  received  the  name  of 

GlLGAL. 

(2.)  [Tafiahp  4>eve(5  (Vat.  *ej-);  Alex.  Aid. 
raHaad  *.  :  Uiiba„ik  Phinets.]  The  "  hill  of 
I'liiNKiiAs"  iti  Mount  Kphraim  (Josh.  xxiv.  33). 
This  may  be  the  Jtbin  on  the  left  of  the  Nablug 
road,  half-way  between  Bethel  and  Shiloh ;  or  the 
Jeba  north  of  Nublus  (Hob.  ii.  2Go  note,  312). 
Both  would  be  "  in  Mount  Ephraim,"  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  text  to  fix  the  position  of  the  place, 
while  there  is  no  hick  of  the  name  am  wig  the  vil- 
lages of  Central  Palestine. 

(3.)  The  "hill  of  MoKEH"  (Judg.  vii.  1). 

(4.)  The  "  hill  of  God  "  —  Gibeath-ha-Elohim 
(1  Sam.  X.  5);  one  of  the  places  in  the  route  cf 
Saul,  which  is  so  dithcult  to  trace.  In  verses  10 
and  13,  it  is  apparently  called  "  the  hill,"  and  "  the 
high  place." 

(5.)  [Vulg.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  3,  Gnbaa  Hachila.'] 
The  "  hill  of  Haciiilah"  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi. 
1,  [-3]). 

(G.)  The  "hill  of  Ammah  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 

(7.)  The  "hill  Gakeb"  (Jer.  xxxi.  39).  , 

GIB'EATH,  Josh,  xviii.  28.  [Gibeah,  2.] 

GIB'EATHITE,  THE  (\nr?2n  •  <, 
Ta^adiTt)s\  [Vat.  FA.  T(fiwei;-r7)$;  Alex.  roj8o5i- 
TTjs:]  Gabnathilis),  i.  e.  the  native  of  Gibeah  (1 
Chr.  xii.  3);  in  this  case  Shemaah,  or  "the 
Shemaah,"  father  of  two  Benjamites,  "  Saul's 
brethren,"  who  joined  David. 

GIB'EON  (]'"137?2,  i.  e.  behmjing  to  a  hill: 
Ta^awv\  [Vat.  1  K!  ix.  2,  Ta&awQ,  Jer.  xli.  12, 
ra/3aa> ;]  Joseph.  Ta^aw  ■■  Gabtnni),  one  of  the 
four"  cities  of  the  Hivite.s,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  made  a  league  with  Joshua  (ix.  3-15),  and 
thus  escaped  the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (comp.  xi. 
19).  It  appears,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its 
taking  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  to  have  been 
the  largest  of  tlie  four  —  "a  great  city,  like  one  of 
the  royal  cities  "  —  larger  than  Ai  (x.  2).  Its  men 
too  were  all  practiced  warriors  ( Gibborim,  C^SS). 
(libeon  lay  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
25),  and  with  its  "suburbs"  was  allotted  to  the 
priests  (xxi.  17),  of  whom  it  became  afterwards  a 
principal  station.  Occasional  notices  of  its  existence 
occur  in  the  historical  books,  which  are  examined 
more  at  length  below ;  and  after  the  Captivity  we 
find  the  "  men  of  Gibeon  "  rctiuiiing  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  25:  in  the  list  of  Ezra  the  name 
is  altered  to  (Jibbar),  and  assisting  Nehemiah  in 
the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jenisalcm  (iii.  7 ).  In  the 
post-biblical  times  it  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  by 
the  Jews  over  the  Roman  troops  under  Cestius 
(iallus,  which  offers  in  many  respects  a  close  parallel 
to  that  of  Joshua  over  the  Canaanites  (Jos.  B.J. 
ii.  19,  §  7;  Stnnley,   -S'.  (f-  P.  p.  212V 

The  situation  of  Gibeon  has  fortim.ately  Jteen 
recovered  with  as  great  certainty  as  any  ancient 
site  in  Palestine.  The  traveller  who  pursues  the 
northern  camel-road  from  Jerusalem,  turning  off  to 


"  9o  Josh.  ix.  17.    Josephua  (Ant.  v.  1,  §  16)  > 
Ik-croth 
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the  left  at  Tukil  el-Ful  (Gibeah)  on  that  branch 
of  it  which  leads  westward  to  Jatia,  finds  himself, 
aftar  crossing  one  or  two  stony  and  barren  ridges, 
in  a  district  of  a  more  open  character.  The  hills 
are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those  through 
which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in  well-defined 
mameions  from  broad  undulating  valleys  of  tolerable 
extent  and  fertile  soil.  This  is  the  central  plateau 
of  the  country,  the  "  land  of  Benjamin ;  "  and  these 
round  hills  are  the  Gibeahs,  Gebas,  Gibeons,  and 
Kamahs,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in  the 
records  of  this  district.  Retaining  its  ancient  name 
almost  intact,  tl-.Jib  stands  on  the  northernmost 
of  a  couple  of  these  mameions,  just  at  the  place 
where  the  road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two  branches, 
the  one  by  the  lower  level  of  the  Wady  Suleimdii, 
the  other  by  the  heights  of  the  Beth-borons,  to 
Ginizo,  Lydda,  and  Joppa.  T'he  road  passes  at  a 
Uiart  distance  to  the  north  of  the  base  of  the  hill 
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of  ei-Jib.  The  strata  of  the  hills  in  this  cigtrict 
:  lie  much  more  horizontally  than  those  fiirthei  south. 
;  With  the  hills  of  Gibeon  this  is  peculiarly  the  case, 
and  it  imparts  a  remarkable  precision  to  their  ap- 
pearance, especially  when  viewed  from  a  height  such 
as  the  neighboring  eminence  of  Neby  Snmidl.  The 
natural  terraces  are  carried  round  tlae  hill  like  con- 
I  tour  lines ;  they  are  all  dotted  thick  with  olives  and 
vines,  and  the  ancient-looking  houses  are  scattered 
over  the  flattish  summit  of  the  mound.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  hill  is  a  copious  spring  which  issues 
in  a  cave  e.Kcavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  so  as  to 
form  a  large  reservoir.  In  the  trees  further  down 
are  the  remains  of  a  pool  or  tank  of  considerable 
size,  probably,  says  Dr.  Robinson,  120  leet  by  100, 
i.  c.  of  rather  smaller  dimensions  tlian  the  lower 
pool  at  Hebron.  This  is  doubtless  the  "  pool  of 
Gibeon"  at  which  Aimer  and  Joab  met  together 
with  the  troops  of  Ish-hosheth  and  David,  and  where 


Gibeon  and  Nebi  SamwA,  from  N.  \Y. 


that  sharp  conflict  took  place  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  Asahel,  and  led  at  a  later  period  to  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Abner  himself.  Here  or  at 
the  spring  were  the  "  great  waters  (or  the  many 

waters,  D'^ST  '0^12)  of  Gibeon," «  at  which 
Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah  found  the  traitor  Ish- 
mael  (Jer.  xli.  12).  Round  this  water  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  notice  of  Josephus  (gVi  rivi  TT-qyrj  rrj? 
irSXews  ouK  aTrctf^ei/,  Ant.  v.  1,  §  17),  the  five  kings 
of  the  Amorites  were  encamped  when  .Joshua  burst 
upon  them  from  Gilgal.  The  "  wilderness  of 
Gibeon  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  24  —  the  Midbar,  i.  e.  rather 
the  waste  pasture-grounds  —  must  have  been  to  the 
eaat,  beyond  the  circle  or  suburb  of  cultivated  fields, 
and  towards  the  neighboring  swells,  which  bear  the 


1  B'>th  here  and  in  1  K.  iii.  4,  Josephus  substitutes 
UAsvo  for  Qilieon  {Ant.  x.  9,  §  5,  vui  2,  §  1).  [ 


names  of  Jedireh  and  B'w  Xeballah.  Such  is  the 
situation  of  Gibeon,  fulfilling  in  position  every  re- 
quirement of  the  notices  of  the  Bible,  Josephus 
Eusebius,  and  .Jerome.  Its  distance  from  Jerusaknr 
by  the  main  road  is  as  nearly  as  possible  6 J  miles; 
but  there  is  a  more  direct  road  reducing  it  to  5 
miles. 

The  name  of  Gibeon  is  most  familiar  to  us  in 
connection  with  the  artifice  by  which  its  inhabitants 
otitained  their  safety  at  the  hands  of  Joshua,  and 
with  the  memorable  battle  which  ultimately  resulted 
therefrom.  This  transaction  is  elsewhere  examined, 
and  therefore  requires  no  further  reference  here. 
[J0.SI1UA;  Bi:TH-HOhON.] 

We  next  hear  of  it  at  the  encounter  between 
the  men  of  David  and  of  Ish-bosheth  inider  their 
respective  leaders  Joab  and  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  12-- 
17).     The  meeting  has  all  the  air  of  having  been 
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preniei)iUtt(!d  by  both  imrties,  iu)less  we  siuipose 
that  .loab  had  lieaid  of  the  intention  of  the  Ben- 
janiiteb  to  revisit  from  tlie  distant  Maliariaini  their 
native  villages,  and  had  seized  the  opportunity  to 
try  his  stren<;th  with  Abner.  The  details  of  this 
iisasti-ous  encounter  are  elsewhere  given.  [JoAu.] 
The  place  where  the  struggle  began  received  a  name 
from  the  circumstance,  and  seems  to  have  been 
long  afterwards  known  as  the  "  field  of  die  strong 
men."     [IIelkatii-hazzukim.] 

We  again  meet  with  Gibeon  in  connection  with 
Joab;  this  time  as  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and  re- 
volting death  of  Amasa  by  his  hand  (2  Sam.  xx. 
5-10).  Joab  was  in  pursuit  of  the  rebellious  Sheba 
the  son  of  Bichri,  and  his  being  so  far  out  of  the 
direct  north  road  as  (jibeon  may  be  accoiuited  for 
by  supposing  that  4ie  w<\s  making  a  search  for  this 
Benjamite  among  the  towns  of  his  tribe.  The  two 
nvals  met  at  "the  great  stone  «  which  is  in  Gibeon  " 
—  some  old  landmark  now  no  longer  recognizable, 
at  least  not  recognized  —  and  then  Joab  repeated 
the  treachery  by  which  he  had  nmrdered  Abner, 
but  with  circumstances  of  a  still  more  revolting 
character.     [Joah;  Aums,  p.  159.] 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  retribution  for  this 
crowning  act  of  perfidy  shoidd  have  overtaken  Joab 
close  to  the  very  spot  on  which  it  had  been  com- 
mitted. For  it  was  to  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon 
(I  K.  ii.  28,  29;  comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  39)  that  Joab 
fled  for  sanctuary  when  his  death  was  pronounced 
by  Solomon,  and  it  was  while  clinging  to  the  horns 
of  the  brazen  altar  there  that  he  received  his  death- 
blow from  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (1  K.  ii. 
28,  .30,.  34;  and  LXX.  29). 

Familiar  as  these  events  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  Gibeon  are  to  us.  its  reputation  in  Israel 
was  due  to  a  very  different  circumstance  —  the  fact 
that  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the 
brazen  altar  of  bunit-oflering  were  for  some  time 
(Ocated  on  the  "high  place"  attache<i  to  or  near 
the  town.  We  are  not  informed  whether  this 
"  high  ])lace  "  had  any  fame  for  sanctity  before  the 
tabernacle  came  there;  but  if  not,  it  would  have 
probalily  been  erected  elsewhere.  We  only  hear  of 
it  in  connection  with  the  tabernacle,  nor  is  there 
any  indication  of  its  situation  in  regard  to  the  town. 
Professor  Stanley  has  suggested  that  it  was  the 
remarkable  hill  of  NtOy  Saminl,  the  most  prominent 
and  individual  eminence  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  which  the  special  appellation  of  "  the  great 

high-place"  (1  K.  iii.  4;  nV"n5n  npsirT) 

wonid  perfectly  apply.  And  certainly,  if  "great" 
is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  height  or  size, 
there  is  no  other  hill  which  can  so  justly  claim  the 
distinction  (Sinni  ami  Pal.  p.  21G).  But  the  word 
has  not  always  that  meaning,  and  may  equally 
imply  eminence  in  other  respects,  e.  rj.  superior 
sanctity  to  the  numerous  other  high  places  — 
Bethel,  KamaJi,  Mizpeh, Gibeah  —  which  surrounded 
it  on  every  side.    The  main  objection  to  this  identi- 


"  The  Hebrew  preposition  (^Cl?)  almost  implies 
Ihiit  they  were  on  or  tourtiing  tlie  Rtone. 

''  Tlic  viirious  gtutioHH  of  tlie  Tabernacle  and  the 
Ark,  from  their  entry  on  the  Promised  Ijind  to  their 
flual  deposition  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  will  be 
examined  under  T\iikrnacle.  Menntiiiie,  with  refor- 
•nce  to  the  above,  it  may  be  snid  that  though  not  cx- 
pretwly  stjitt-d  to  have  been  at  Nob,  it  may  be  con- 
elaiiiv«1y  Inferr'nl  from  the  mention  of  the  "  shew 
Irewl '    (1   Sam    xxi.  0).     The  "  ephod  "  (9)  and  the 
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fication  is  the  distance  of  Nehij  Snmml  from  Gil>eno 
—  more  than  a  mile  —  and  the  absence  of  taj 
closer  connection  therewith  than  with  any  other  of 
the  neighborijig  places.  The  most  natural  position 
for  the  high  place  of  Gibeon  is  the  twin  mount 
inmiediately  south  of  el-J'ib  —  so  close  as  to  be  all 
iiut  a  part  of  the  town,  and  yet  quit*  separate  and 
distinct.  The  testimony  of  Kpiphanius,  by  which 
Jlr.  Stanley  supports  his  conjecture,  namely,  that 
the  "  Mount  of  Gabaon  "  was  the  highest  round 
Jerusalem  {Adv.  Iltweses,  i.  394),  should  be  received 
with  caution,  standing  as  it  does  quite  alone,  and 
belonging  to  an  aire  which,  though  early,  was 
marked  by  ignorance,  and  by  the  most  improbable 
conclusions. 

To  this  high  place,  wherever  situated,  the  "  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  "  —  the  sacred  tent  which 
had  accom])anied  the  children  of  Israel  through  the 
whole  of  their  w  anderings  —  had  been  transferred 
from  its  last  station  at  Nob.'-  The  exact  date  of 
the  transfer  is  left  in  uncertainty.  It  was  either 
before  or  at  the  time  when  David  brought  up  the 
ark  ''roni  Kirjath-jearim,  to  the  new  tent  which  he 
had  pitched  for  it  on  Mount  Zion,  that  the  original 
tent  was  spread  for  the  last  time  at  Gibeon.  The 
expression  in  2  Chr.  i.  5,  "  the  brazen  altar  he  put 
before  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,"  at  first  sight 
ai)pears  to  refer  to  David.  But  the  text  of  the 
passage  is  disputed,  and  the  authorities  are  divided 

i)etween  Dti7  =r "  he  put,"  and  DC"  =  "w,as  there." 
Whether  king  David  transferred  the  tabomacle  to 
Gilieon  or  not,  he  certainly  appointed  the  staff  of 
priests  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifices  there  on  the 
brazen  altar  of  jMoses,  and  to  fulfill  the  other  re- 
quirements of  the  law  (1  Chr.  xvi.  40),  with  no 
less  a  person  at  their  head  than  Zadok  the  priest 
(39),  assi-sted  by  the  famous  musicians  Heman  and 
Jeduthun  (41). 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Solomon's  reign  —  it 
must  have  been  while  the  remembrance  of  the 
execution  of  Joab  was  still  fresh  —  was  to  visit 
Gibeon.  The  ceremonial  was  truly  magnificent: 
he  went  up  with  all  the  congregation,  the  great 
officers  of  the  state  —  the  captains  of  hundreds  an  1 
thousands,  the  judges,  the  governors,  and  the  chief 
of  the  fathers  —  and  the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a 
thousand  burnt-offerings'^  (1  K.  iii.  4).  And  this 
glimpse  of  Gibeon  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  —  the  smoke  of  the  tiiousand  animals 
rising  from  the  venerable  altar  on  the  comnuuiding 
height  of  "the  great  high  place"  —  the  clang  of 
"  tnmipets  and  cymbals  and  musical  instrumenta 
of  God"  (1  Chr.  xvi.  42)  resounding  through  the 
valleys  far  and  near  —  is  virtually  the  last  we  have 
of  it.  In  a  few  years  the  temple  at  .Icrusalem  was 
completed,  and  then  the  tabern.acle  was  once  more 
taken  down  and  removefl.  Again  "  all  the  men 
of  Israel  as.scmble<l  themselves  "  to  king  Solomon, 
with  the  "elders  of  Israel,"  and  the  priests  and 
the  I.«vites  brought  up  both  the  tabernacle  and  the 


expression  ".  lK>fore  Jehovnh  "  ((>)  prove  nothing  eithei 
way.     Josephiis  throws  no  liffht  on  it. 

c  It  would  be  very  sjitisliu-tory  to  t>elieTe,  with 
Thoi.ison  ( /-a«'/ nn'/  Bonk,  ii.  Ml),  that  the  presmt 
Wadi/  SiiUimnn,  i.  c.  "  Solomon's  valley."  which  ;om- 
mences  on  the  west  side  of  Oibpon,  and  leads  down  to 
the  Plain  of  Sharon,  derivj-d  its  name  from  this  rltdt. 
But  the  modem  immes  of  places  in  R-ilcstlne  nft*D 
spiiiiK  from  very  modem  )H!rs<)iis  or  rirrumslniicoa 
and,  without  rontirmation  or  iuvestiKatlon,  this  caa 
not  be  received 
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tfk,  and  "  all  the  holy  vessels  that  were  in  the 
tabernacle"  (I  K.  viii.  3;  Joseph.  Aiii.  viii.  i,  §  1), 
and  placed  the  venerable  relics  in  their  new  home, 
there  to  remain  until  the  plunder  of  the  city  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  introduction  of  the  name 
of  ( iibeon  in  1  Chr.  ix.  35,  which  seems  so  abrupt, 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  preceding  verses 
of  the  chapter  contain,  as  they  apijear  to  do,  a  list 
of  the  staff  attached  to  the  "  Tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  "  which  was  erected  there;  or  if  these 
persons  should  prove  to  be  the  attendants  on  the 
"new  tent"  which  Uavid  had  pitched  for  the  ark 
on  its  arrival  m  the  city  of  David,  the  transition 
to  the  place  where  the  old  tent  was  still  standing 
is  both  natural  and  easy.  G. 

GIBEONITES,  THE  (D''337?2n :  ol 
I  afiaojv'iTai  [Vat. -y€i-] :  Gabaonita),  the  people 
of  Gibeoii,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  three  cities  asso- 
ciated with  Gibeon  (.Josh.  ix.  17)  —  Hivites;  and 
who,  on  tiie  discoxery  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
they  had  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Israelites, 
were  condemned  to  be  perpetual  bondmen,  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation, 
and  for  the  house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah 
(Josh.  ix.  23,  27).  Saul  appears  to  have  broken 
this  covenant,  and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  or  patriot- 
ism to  have  killed  some  and  devised  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  rest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  5).  This  was 
expiated  many  years  after  by  giving  up  seven  men 
of  Saul's  descendants  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung 
them  or  crucified  them  "  before  Jehovah  "  —  as  a 
kind  of  sacrifice  —  in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town 
(4,  6,  9).«  At  this  time,  or  at  any  rate  at  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  nairative,  the  Gib- 
eonites were  so  identified  with  Israel,  that  the  his- 
torian is  obliged  to  insert  a  note  explaining  their 
origin  and  their  non-Israelite  extraction  (xxi.  2). 
The  actual  name  "Gibeonites"  appears  only  in 
this  passage  of  2  Sam.     [Nethinim.] 

Individual  Gibeonites  named  are  (1)  Ismaiah, 
one  of  the  Benjamites  who  joined  David  in  his  dif- 
ficulties (I  Chr.  xii.  4);  (2)  Melatiah,  one  of 
those  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7);  (3)  Hananiah,  the  son 
of  .4.zur,  a  false  prophet  from  Gibeon,  who  opposed 
Jeremiah,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  (Jer.  xxviii. 
1,  10,  13,  17).  G. 

GIB'LITES,  THE  Ob^^PT,  i.  e.  singular, 
Uie  Giblite :  TaKia.9  ^vXiarififl;  Alex.  Fa^At  [*■ :] 
conjinin).  The  "  land  of  the  Giblite "  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Lebanon  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  portions  of  the  Promised  Land  remain- 
ing to  be  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  The 
ancient  versions,  as  will  be  seen  above,  give  no  help, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion  is 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Gebal,  which  was 
on  the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes 
of  Lebanon.  The  one  name  is  a  regular  derivative 
from  the  other  (see  Gesenius,  T/ies.  p.  258  b).  We 
nave  here  a  confirmation  of  the  identity  of  the 
Aphek  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  Afhn,  which 
was  overlooked  by  the  writer  when  examining  the 
latter  name  [Ai'iiek,  2] ;  and  the  whole  passage 
is  instructive,  as  showing  how  very  far  the  limits 
»f  tha  country  designed  for  the  Israelites  exceeded 
(Jiose  which  they  actually  occupied. 
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a  *  Dean  Stanley  describes  the  artifice  of  the  abo- 
riginal Gibeonites,  and  the  acts  of  revenge  of  their  de- 
(ceaJantB  against  the  family  of  Saul,  wifh  his  wonted 


The  Giblites  are  again  named  (though  not  in 
the  A.  V.  [except  in  the  margin])  in  1  K.  v.  18 
(D"'753n  :  [Rom.  Vat.  omit;]  Alex,  oi  Bi^Moi 
Giblii)  as  assisting  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram' 
builders  to  prepare  the  trees  and  the  stones  for 
building  the  Temple.  That  they  were  clever  artifi- 
cers is  evident  from  this  passage  (and  comp.  Ez. 
xxvii.  9);  but  why  our  translators  should  have  so 
far  improved  on  this  as  to  render  the  word  by 
"  stone-squarers "  [so  the  Bishops'  Bible;  the 
Genevan  version  has  "masons"]  is  not  obvious. 
Possibly  they  followed  the  Targum,  which  has  a 
word  of  similar  import  in  this  place.  G. 

GIUDAL'TI  C^ri^^a  [/■  have  praised]. 
rodoWaei;  [Vat.  roSok\a0ei,  roSojuaSei;]  Alex. 
FeSoXAadi,  TeSSeXef.  GecUellhi,  Gedelthi]),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  the  king's  seer,  and  there- 
fore a  Kohathite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4;  comp.  vi. 
33):  his  office  was  with  thirteen  of  his  brothers  to 
sound  the  horn  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
(5,  7).  He  had  also  charge  of  the  22d  division  or 
course  (29). 

GID'DEL  (7|T2  [very  great,  gigantic]:  TeS- 
S-()\,  [raSrjA.;  in  Ezr.,  Vat.  KeSeS;  in  Neh.,  Alex. 
2a5rjA.:]  Gwklel,  [Geddel]).  1.  Children  of  Giddel 
(Bene-Giddtl)  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
47;  Neh.  vii.  49).  In  the  parallel  lists  of  1  Esdraa 
the  name  is  corrupted  to  Cathua. 

2.  [TeHx,  TaSaTJA;  Vat.  reSrja,  FaSTjA  (so  FA. 
in  Neh.);  Alex.  reSSrjA,  roSSrjA:  Geddd,  Jeddel.] 
Bene-Giddel  were  also  among  the  "servants  of 
Solomon"  who  returned  to  Judtea  in  the  same 
caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  56;  Neh.  vii.  58).  In  1  Esdraa 
this  is  given  as  Isdael. 

GID'EON  (VTl^ia,  from  VIX  a  sucker,  or 
better  =  (■(  hewer,  i.  e.  a  brave  warrior;  comp.  Is. 
X.  33;  TeSectfc:  Gcdeon),  a  Manassite,  youngest 
son  of  Joash  of  the  Abiezrites,  an  undistinguished 
family,  who  lived  at  Ophrah,  a  town  probably  on 
this  side  Jordan  (Judg.  vi.  15),  although  its  exact 
position  is  unknown.  He  was  the  fifth  recorded 
Judge  of  Israel,  and  for  many  reasons  the  greatest 
of  them  all.  When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  was 
grown  up  and  had  sons  (Judg.  vi.  11,  viii.  20),  and 
from  the  apostrophe  of  the  angel  (vi.  12)  we  may 
conclude  that  he  had  already  distinguished  himself 
in  war  against  the  roving  bands  of  nomadic  robbers 
who  had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years,  and  whose 
countless  multitudes  (compared  to  locusts  from 
their  terrible  devastations,  vi.  5)  annually  destroyed 
all  the  produce  of  Canaan,  except  such  as  could  be 
concealed  in  mountain-fastnesses  (vi.  2).  It  was 
probably  during  this  disastrous  period  that  the 
emigration  of  Elimelech  took  place  (Ruth  i.  1,  2; 
Jahn's  Hehr.  Conivi.  §  x.xi.).  Some  have  identified 
the  angel  who  appeared  to  Gideon  {(pavraa/xa 
veavicTKOv  fJ-opcpfj,  Jos.  Aril.  v.  6)  with  the  prophet 
mentioned  in  vi.'  8,  which  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  legends  about  Malachi  in  Origen  and  other 
connnentators.  I'aulus  (Exeg.  Conserv.  ii.  190  ff.) 
endeavors  to  give  the  nan-ative  a  subjective  coloring, 
but  rationalism  is  of  little  value  in  accounts  like 
this.  When  the  angel  appeared,  Gideon  was  thrash- 
ing whea..  with  a  flail  (tKOTrre,  LXX.)  in  the  wine- 


vividness  and  skill  {History  of  t/ie  Jeivis/t  Ciwch,  1 
264,  and  ii.  36).     See  also  Rizpah.  H 
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press,  to  conceal  it  from  the  predatory  tyrants. 
After  a  natural  hesitation  he  accepted  the  conunis- 
lion  of  a  deliverer,  and  learned  the  true  character  of 
his  visitant  from  a  miraculous  sign  (vi.  12-23); 
and  being  reassured  from  tlie  fear  which  first  seized 
him  (Ex.  XX.  19;  Judg.  xiii.  22),  built  the  altar 
Jehovah-shalom,  which  existed  when  the  book  of 
Judges  was  written  (vi.  24).  In  a  dream  the  same 
night  he  wa.«  ordered  to  throw  down  the  altar  of 
Baal  and  cut  down  the  Asherah  (A.  V.  "grove") 
upon  it  [AsuEU.Mi],  with  the  wood  of  which  he 
was  to  otter  in  sacrifice  his  father's  "  second  bullock 
of  seven  years  old,"  an  expression  in  which  some 
gee  an  allusion  to  the  seven  years  of  servitude  (vi. 
2G,  1).  Perhaps  that  particular  bullock  is  specified 
because  it  had  l)een  reserved  by  his  father  to  sacri- 
fice to  Baal  (liosenmiiller,  Scliol.  ad  loc),  for  Joasli 
seems  to  have  been  a  priest  of  that  worship.  Ber- 
theau  can  hardly  be  rigiit  in  supposing  that  Gideon 
was  to  offer  tiw  bullocks  {liicht.  p.  115).  At  any 
rate  the  minute  touch  is  valuable  as  an  indication 
of  truth  in  the  story  (see  Kwald,  Gesch.  ii.  498, 
and  7iole).  Gideon,  assisted  by  ten  faithful  servants, 
obeyed  the  vision,  and  next  morning  ran  the  risk 
of  being  stoned :  but  Joash  appea.sed  the  popular 
hidignation  by  u.sing  the  common  argument  that 
Baal  was  capable  of  defending  his  own  majesty 
(comp.  1  K.  xviii.  27).     This  circumstance  gave 

to  Gideon  the  surname  of  73727''!  ("  ^^^  I^=*^l 
plead,"  vi.  32;  LXX.  'lfpo$da\),  a  standing  in- 
stance of  national  irony,  expressive  of  Baal's  impo- 
tence.   AViner  thinks  that  this  irony  was  increased 

hy  the  fact  that  V^?^"!**  was  a  surname  of  the 
Phoenician  Hercules  (comp.  Movers,  Phimiz.  i.  434). 
We  have  similar  cases  of  contempt  in  tiie  names 
Sychar,  Baal-zebul,  etc.  (Liglitfoot,  Ihr.  IJebr. 
ad  Mail.,  xii.  24).  In  consequence  of  this  name 
some  have  identified  Gideon  with  a  certain  priest 
'lep6fM^a\os,  nientioned  in  Kusebius  {Prwp.  Evmuj. 
i.  10)  as  having  given  nuicli  accurate  information 
to  .Sanchoniatiio  the  Berytian  (Bochart,  Pliiihr/.  p. 
77G;  Muetius,  Deni.  Kvnng.  p.  84,  Ac),  but  this 
opinion  cannot  be  maintained  (Ewald,  (ivsch.  ii. 
494;  (iesen.  s.  i-.).  We  also  find  the  name  in  the 
form  .lerul)beslieth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21 ;  comp.  I-^h-baal, 
1  Chr.  viii.  33  with  Ish-bosheth  2  Sam.  ii.  tt'.). 
Ewald  (p.  495,  n.)  brings  forward  several  arguments 
against  the  supposed  origin  of  the  name. 

2.  After  this  Ijegins  the  second  act«f  Gideon's 
life.  "  Clothed  "  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Judg.  vi. 
34;  comp.  1  (hr.  xii.  18;  Luke  xxiv.  49),  he  blew 
a  trumpet;  and,  joined  by  "Zebulun,  Na])litali,  and 
even  tlie  reluctant  Asher "  (wliich  tribes  were 
chiefly  endangered  by  the  Midianites),  and  possibly 
ako  by  some  of  ilie  original  inhabitants,  who  would 
suffer  from  these  jiredatory  "sons  of  the  liast "  no 
less  than  the  Israelites  themselves,  he  encampe<l  on 
the  sloi)es  of  Gilboa,  from  whicii  he  overlooked  the 
plains  of  I'^sdnielon  covered  by  the  tents  of  Midian 
(Stanley,  S.  <)■•  P.  p.  243)."  Strengthened  by  a 
double  sign  from  God  (to  which  Ewald  gives  a 
itrange  figurative  meaning,  Gesch.  ii.  500),  he  re- 


"  It  is  curious  to  flnj  "lamps  and  pitchers"  in 
nse  for  a  similur  purpose  at  this  very  rlay  in  the 
Itrects  of  Cairo.  The  Znbil  or  Ai:ha  of  the  poliro 
rarrin.s  with  him  at  night  "a  torch  which  hums,  soon 
ifter  it  is  lighted,  without  a  Hamc.  exreptlng  wlien  it  is 
wiLVviX  ttirougli  till!  air,  when  it  siulilcnly  bla/x'S  forth: 
H  therefore  answers  tlie  siunc  pur|)Osc  as  our  dark 
Ai^bsm.      Tlu  burning  end  is  sovitlimts  conceiiled  in  a 
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duced  his  army  of  32,000  l)y  the  usual  procininatia 
(Deut.  XX.  8;  comp.  1  Mace.  iii.  56).  The  cxpie* 
sion  "let  him  depart  from  Mount  (iilead  "  is  per 
plexing;  Dathe  would  render  it  "  to  Mount  Gilead  " 
-on  the  other  side  of  Jordan;  and  Clericus  reads 
5*273,  Gilboa;  but  Ewald  is  probably  right  iu 
regarding  tlie  name  as  a  sort  of  war-cry  and  gen- 
eral designation  of  the  Manassites.  (See,  too, 
Gesen.  Tlies.  p.  804,  n.)  By  a  second  test  at  "  the 
spring  of  trembling  "  (now  probably 'ylm  Jdlud, 
on  which  see  Stanley,  S.  ij-  P.  p.  342),  he  again 
reduced  the  nunilier  of  his  followers  to  300  (Judg. 
vii.  5  f ),  whom  Josephus  explains  to  have  been  the 
most  cowardly  in  the  army  (Ant.  v.  G,  §  3).  I'inally, 
being  encouraged  by  words  fortuitously  overheard 
(what  the  later  Jews  termed  the  Bath  Kol;  comp. 
1  Sam.  XIV.  9,  10,  Liglitfoot,  Jlor.  Ihbr.  ad  Mall. 
iii.  14)  iu  the  relation  of  a  significant  dream,  he 
framed  his  plans,  which  were  admiralily  adapted  to 
strike  a  panic  terror  into  the  huge  and  undisciplined 
nomad  liost  (Judg.  viii.  15-18).  We  know  from 
history  tliat  large  and  irregular  oriental  armies  are 
especially  liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  uncontrol- 
Lible  terror,  and  when  the  stillness  and  darkness  of 
the  night  were  suddenly  disturbed  in  three  differ- 
ent directions  by  the  flash  of  torches  and  by  the 
reverberating  echoes  which  the  tnmipets  and  the 
shouting  woke  among  the  hills,  we  cannot  be  as- 
tonished at  the  complete  rout  into  which  the  enemy 
were  thrown.  It  must  be  remeniiierpd,  too,  that 
the  sound  of  300  trumpets  would  make  them  sup- 
pose that  a  corresponding  number  of  companies 
were  attacking  them."  I'or  specimens  of  similar 
stratagems  see  Liv.  xxii.  16;  I'olya'n.  Stvateg.  ii. 
37;  Erontin.  ii.  4;  Sail.  Juy.  99;  Niebuhr,  Desc^. 
(k  fAraOie,  p.  304;  Jown.  As  1841,  ii.  516 
(quoted  by  Ewald,  Kosenmiiller,  and  \\iner).  The 
custom  of  dividing  an  army  into  three  seems  to 
have  been  common  (1  Sam.  xi.  11;  Gen.  xiv.  15), 
and  Gideon's  war-cry  is  not  unlike  that  adojited  by 
Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Cyr.  iii.  28).  He  adds  his  own 
name  to  the  war-cry,''  as  suited  both  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  his  followers  and  strike  terror  in  the 
enemy.  His  stratagem  was  eminently  successful, 
and  the  Midianites,  breaking  into  their  wild  jieculiar 
cries,  fled  headlong  "  down  the  descent  to  the  Jor- 
dan," to  the  "house of  the  Acacia"  (Beth-shittah) 
and  the  "meadow  of  the  dance"  (Aliel-meholah), 
but  were  intercepted  liy  the  E|ihraimites  (to  whom 
notice  had  been  sent,  vii.  24)  at  the  fords  of  Beth- 
barah,  wliere,  after  a  stcoiul  fight,  the  princes  Oreb 
and  Zeeb  ("the  Kaven  "  and  "the  Wolf")  were 
detected  and  slain  —  the  former  at  a  rock,  and  the 
latter  concealed  in  a  wine-pie.ss,  to  which  their  names 
were  afterwards  given.  Meanwhile  the  "  higher 
slieykhs  Zebah  and  Zalmmina  had  already  esca[)ed," 
and  Gideon  (after  pacifying — by  a  soft  answer, 
which  became  proverbial  —  the  haughty  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  viii.  1-3)  pursued  tiieni  into  easlerii  Ma- 
nasseh,  and.  bursting  upon  them  in  their  fancied 
security  among  the  tents  of  their  Bedouin  country- 
men (see  Kakkoh),  won  his  lliird  victory,  and 
avenged  on  the  Midianitish  emirs  the  massacre  of 


small  pot  or  jar.  or  covered  with  somctliing  else,  wheo 
not  required  to  give  light "  (Lane's  Mod.  Eai/i'l.  i.  ch 
iv.). 

b  •  The  war-cry  was  properly,  "  For  .lehoT.ih  an<; 
for  Gideon."  The  A.  V.  inserts  "  the  sword,"  but  Uul 
has  no  warrant,  and  restricts  too  much  the  Idea. 
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tiii  kingly  l/rethren  whom  they  had  slain  »t  Tabor 
(viii.  18  t).  In  these  three  battles  only  15  000  out 
Df  120,000  Midianites  escaped  alive.  It  is  indeed 
stated  in  Judg.  viii.  10.  that  120,000  Midianites 
bad  already  yi'&w ;  hut  here  as  elsewhere,  it  may 
merely  be  intended  that  such  was  the  original  num- 
ber of  the  routed  host.  During  his  triumphal  re- 
turn Gideon  took  signal  and  appropriate  vengeance 
on  the  coward  and  apostate  towns  of  Succoth  and 
Peniel.  The  memory  of  this  splendid  deliverance 
took  deep  root  in  the  national  traditions  (1  Sam. 
xii.  11;  Ps.  Ixxsiii.  11;  Is.  ix.  4,  x.  26;  Heb.  xi.  32). 

3.  After  this  there  was  a  peace  of  40  years,  and 
we  see  Gideon  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  well- 
earned  honors,  and  surrounded  by  the  dignity  of 
a  numerous  household  (viii.  29-31).  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  like  Saul,  he  had  owed  a  part  of  his 
popularity  to  his  princely  appearance  (Judg.  viii.  18). 
In  this  third  stage  of  his  Ufe  occur  ahke  his  most 
noble  and  his  most  questionable  acts,  namely,  the 
refusal  of  the  monarchy  on  theocratic  grounds,  and 
the  irregular  consecration  of  a  jeweled  ephod,  formed 
out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Midian,  which  proved  to 
the  Israelites  a  temptation  to  idolatry,  although  it 
was  doubtless  intended  for  use  in  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  Gesenius  and  others  (T/ies.  p.  135; 
Bertheau,  p.  133  f.)  follow  the  Peshito  in  making 
the  word  Ephod  here  mean  an  idol,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  amount  of  gold  (1,700  shekels) 
and  other  rich  material  appropriated  to  it.  But  it 
is  simpler  to  understand  it  as  a  significant  symbol 
of  an  unauthorized  worship. 

Respecting  the  chronology  of  this  period  little 
certainty  can  be  obtained.  Making  full  allowance 
for  the  use  of  round  numbers,  and  even  admitting 
the  improbable  assertion  of  some  of  the  Kabbis  that 
the  period  of  oppression  is  counted  in  the  years  of 
rest  (riife  Rosenmiiller,  On  Jwl;/.  iii.  11),  insuper- 
able difficulties  remain.  If,  however,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  Lord  A.  Mervey,  several  of  the  judge- 
ships really  synchronize  instead  of  being  successive, 
nmch  of  the  confusion  vanishes.  For  instance,  he 
supposes  (from  a  comparison  of  Judg.  iii.,  viii.,  and 
xii.)  that  there  was  a  combined  movement  under 
thre*^  great  chiefs,  Ehud,  Gideon  and  Jephthah,  by 
which  the  Israelites  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Jloabites,  Annnouites,  and 
Midianites  (who  for  some  years  had  occupied  their 
land),  and  enjoyed  a  long  term  of  peace  through 
all  their  coasts.  "  If,"  he  says,  •'  we  string  together 
the  difierent  accounts  of  the  different  parts  of 
Israel  which  are  given  us  in  that  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  ancient  records  called  the  book  of  Judges, 
and  treat  them  as  connected  and  successive  history, 
we  shall  fall  into  as  great  a  chronographical  error 
as  if  we  treated  in  the  same  manner  the  histories 
of  Mercia,  Kent,  Essex,  Wessex,  and  Northmnber- 
land,  before  England  became  one  kingdom"  (6'e- 
nenloff.  of'  our  Lord,  p.  238).  It  is  new  well  known 
that  a  similar  source  of  error  has  long  existed  in 
the  chronology  of  Egypt.  F.  W.  F. 

GIDEO'NI  C'?^?"!!!  or  once  "'^'l^lS  [apros- 
trator,  luarrior]:  Taiioipi;  [Vat.  TeS'euvei,  Ta- 
Sfwvfi,  etc.:]  Gedeonis  [gen.]).  Abidan,  son  of 
Gideoni,  wiis  the  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of 
filial  (Num.  i.  11;  ii.  22;  vii.  60,  65;  x.  24). 

GT'DOM  (Ci7"T3  [n  cutting  down,  desohling]: 
rthar;  Alex.  I'aAaaS:  [('onip.  Aid.  TaSadfj.]),  a. 
place  named  only  in  J  udg.  xx.  45,  as  the  limit  to 
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wnicn  the  pursuit  of  Benjamin  extended  after  th« 
final  battle  of  Gibeah.  It  would  ajipear  to  hav 
been  situated  between  Gibeah  ( Tuleil  el-Fiil)  and 
the  cliff  Iiimn.on  (probably  Rummmi,  about  three 
miles  E.  of  Bethel) ;  but  no  trace  of  the  name,  nor 
yet  of  that  of  Menucah,  if  indeed  that  was  a  place 
(Judg.  XX.  43 ;  A.  V.  "  with  ease  "  —  but  see  mar- 
gin), has  yet  been  met  with.  [Menl'CAIi,  Amer. 
ed.]  The  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.,  "  Gilead," 
can  hardly  he  taken  as  well  founded.  In  the  Vul- 
gate the  word  does  not  seem  to  be  represented. 

G. 
GIER-EAGLE  (Cn"1,  racham;  nDRn, 
rdclidmd/i  :  kvkvos,  Tropcpvpioov-  iwr/j/zy/'fo),  an 
unclean  bird  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  18  and  Deut. 
xiv.  17..  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
racham  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  identical  in 

reality  as  in  name  with  the  racham  (|vi>-j)  of  the 

Arabs,  namely,  the  Egyptian  vulture  {Xeophrmi 
percnopterus);  see  Gesner,  7Je  ^ri6.  p.  176;  Bo- 
chart,  H'teroz.  iii.  56;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  195, 
and  Russell's  Natural  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.  195,  2d 
ed.  The  LXX.  in  Lev.  /.  c.  renders  the  Hebrew 
term  by  "  swan  "  {KVKfos),  while  in  Deut.  /.  c.  the 
"  purple  water-hen  "  {Porphyrio  hy  icint/iinus)  ia 
given  as  its  representative.  There  is  too  much  dis- 
crepancy in  the  LXX.  translations  of  the  various 
birds  mentioned  in  the  Levitical  law  to  allow  us  to 
attach  much  weight  to  its  authority.  The  Hebrew 
term  etymologically  signifies  "  a  liird  which  is  very 
nffectionote  to  its  young,"  which  is  perfectly  true 
of  the  Egyptian  vulture,  but  not  more  so  than  of 
other  birds.  The  .Arabian  wiiters  relate  many 
fables  of  the  Racham,  some  of  which  the  reader 
may  see  in  the  f/itrozoicon  of  Bochart  (iii.  p.  56). 
The  Egyptian  vulture,  according  to  Bruce,  is  called 
by  the  Europeans  in  Egypt  "  Pharaoh's  Hen."     It 


Egyptian  Vulture. 

is  generally  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  and  Mr 
I  Tristram  says  it  is  common  in  Palestine,  and  breedj 
in  great  numbers  in  the  valley  of  the  Cedron  {/bis, 
i.  23).  Though  a  bird  of  decidedly  unprepossessing 
appearance  and  of  disgusting  habits,  the  I'^gyptians, 
like  all  other  Orientals,  wisely  protect  so  efficient  a 
scavenger,  which  rids  them  of  putrefying  carct-ses 
that  would  otherwise  breed  a  pestilence  in  their 
towns.  Near' Cairo,  says  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  388, 
folio),  there  are  several  flocks  of  the  Ach  Bobba, 
"  white  father."  —  a  name  given  it  hy  the  Turk* 
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partly  out  of  the  reverence  they  have  for  it,  partly 
from  the  color  of  its  pluiiiiige,  —  "  wliich,  like  the 
ravens  about  our  nietroiwlis,  feed  upon  the  carrion 
and  nastiiiess  that  is  thrown  without  the  city." 
■i'oung  birds  are  of  a  brown  color  with  a  few  white 
feathers ;  adult  specimens  are  white,  except  the  pri- 
niai'y  and  a  jwrtioii  of  the  secondary  winj;- feathers, 
which  are  black.  Naturalists  have  referred  this 
vulture  to  the  nepKi/SirTepos  or  opfiirfKapyos  of 
Aristotle  {/list.  Aiiim.  ix.  21,  §  2,  ed.  Schneid.). 
W.  II. 

*  There  are  two  birds  known  as  iv^)  among 

the  .\rabs  in  Egypt.  The  first  is  the  vulture  known 
as  Ktopliron  percnnptei-us.  It  is  found  extensively 
in  all  parts  of  I'^jypt,  and  is  common  in  Palestine 
and  Syria.  The  adult  has  the  front  of  the  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and  cere  naked, 
and  of  a  bright  lemon  yellow.  The  plumage  is  a 
dirty  white,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  quill-feathers, 
which  are  a  grayish  black.  The  appearance  of  this 
bird  soaring  (in  circles)  over  and  around  the  towns 
in  Kgypt,  with  its  bright  yellow  beak  and  neck  and 
crop,  and  white  body,  and  dark  wing- feathers,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  second  is  the  Pelecanus  onocrotnlus,  found 
\n  large  numbers  in  I^gypt,  and  about  Lake  Hiileh 
in  Palestine.    This  is  probably  the  bird  intended  Ijv 

Dn"n  in  Lev.  xi.  18  and  Deut.  xiv.  17,  while  the  bird 
there  translated  "pelican"  should  be  "cormorant." 
This  seems  altogether  more  natural  when  we  consider 
the  context,  and  that  it  is  grouped  with  the  large 

water-fowl.  Tlie  word  "Ht^)  translated  "cor- 
morant" in  Lev.  xi.  17  and  Deut.  xiv.  17  more 
proi)erly  suits  the  Diver  {t'ohjmhu.t],  of  whicli  there 
is  a  large  species  in  Egyjjt.  G.  1'-.  V. 

GIFT,  llie  giving  and  receiving  of  presents 
has  in  all  ages  been  not  only  a  more  frequent,  but 
also  a  more  formal  and  significant  proceeding  in 
the  East  than  among  ourselves.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life :  no  negotiation, 
alliance,  or  contract  of  any  kind  can  be  entered  into 
between  states  or  sovereigns  without  a  previous 
interchange  of  presents:  none  of  the  important 
events  of  private  life,  betrothal,  marriage,  coming 
of  age,  Ijirth,  Uike  place  without  presents:  e\en  a 
visit,  if  of  a  fonual  nature,  nmst  be  prefaced  by  a 
present.  AVe  cannot  adduce  a  more  remarkable 
proof  of  the  important  part  which  presents  play  in 
the  social  life  of  the  I'kst,  than  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  language  possesses  no  less  than  fifteen  dif- 
ferent expressions  for  the  one  idea.  !Many  of  these 
expressions  have  specific   meanings:   for  instance, 

minchah  (J^T^^'^)  applies  to  a  present  from  an  in- 
ferior to  a  superior,  as  from  subjects  to  a  king 
(Judg.  iii.  15;  1  K.  x.  25;  2  Chr.  xvii.  5);  maselli 

(nSlptt)  expresses  the  converse  idea  of  a  present 
from  a  su])erior  to  an  inferior,  as  from  a  king  to  his 
gulijccts  (ICstli.  ii.  18);  hence  it  is  used  of  a  poition 
of  food  sent  by  the  master  of  the  house  to  his  in- 
Terior  guests  (Gen.  xliii.  34;  2  Sam.  xi.  8);  nisselli 

(nSl^3)  has  very  much  the  same  sense  (2  Sam. 
lix.  42);  berac'ih  (n!3'13),  literally  a  "  blessing," 
(b  UBwl  'viii're  the  present  is  one  of  a  coin|)limentary 
Diiture,  either  accompanied  with  good  wishes,  or 
^ven  as  a  (oknn  of  affection  (Cien.  xxxiii.  1 1 ;  Judg. 
.16;  1  Sam   xxv.  27,  xxx.  20;  2  K.  v.  15):  and 
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agaui,  shoclmd  {1T}W)  is  a  gift  for  the  pui-joae  d 
escaping  punishment,  presented  either  to  a  julgt 
(Ex.  xxiii.  8;    Deut.   x.    17),   or   to  a   conquuroi 

(2  K.  xvi.  8).  Other  terms,  as  matldn  {)r\12] 
were  used  more  genei..lly.  The  extent  to  which 
the  custom  prevailed  admits  of  some  explanation 
from  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  ICast;  it  is  clear 
that  the  term  "gift"  is  frequently  used  where  we 
should  substitute  "  tribute,"  or  "  fee."  The  tribute 
of  subject  states  was  paid  not  in  a  fixed  sum  of 
money,  but  in  kind,  each  nation  presenting  its 
particular  product  —  a  custom  which  is  frequently 
illustrated  in  the  sculptures  of  Assyria  and  Egypt; 
hence  the  numerous  insUmces  in  which  the  present 
was  no  voluntary  act,  but  an  exaction  (Judg.  iii. 
15-18;  2  Sam.  viii.  2,  C;  1  K.  iv.  21;  2  K.  xvii. 
3;  2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  8);  and  hence  the  expres- 
sion "  to  bring  presents  "  =  to  own  submission  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  2!),  Ixxvi.  11;  Is.  xviii.  7).  Again,  the  pres- 
ent taken  to  a  prophet  was  viewed  very  nmch  in 
the  hght  of  a  consulting  "  fee,"  and  conveyed  no 
idea  of  bribery  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  comp.  xii.  3;  2  K. 
V.  5,  viii.  9):  it  was  only  when  false  prophets  and 
corrupt  judges  arose  that  the  present  was  prosti- 
tuted, and  became,  instead  of  a  ininchch  (as  in  the 
instances  quoted),  a  shuchnd,  or  bribe  (Is.  i  23,  v. 
2'5;  Ez.  xxii.  12;  Mic.  iii.  11).  But  even  allowing 
for  these  ca.ses,  which  are  hardly  "gifts"  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  there  is  still  a  large  excess  re- 
maining in  the  practice  of  tht  East:  friends  brought 
presents  to  friends  on  any  joyful  occasion  (Esth.  ix. 
19,  22),  those  who  asked  for  information  or  advice 
to  those  who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii.  8),  the  needy  to  the 
wealthy  from  whom  any  assistance  was  exi)ected 
(Gen.  xliii.  11;  2  K.  xv.  19,  xvi.  8),  rulers  to  their 
favorites  (Gen.  xiv.  22;  2  Sam.  xi.  8),  especially  to 
their  officers  (Esth.  ii.  18;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  § 
15),  or  to  the  people  generally  on  festive  occasions 
(2  Sam.  vi.  19);  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  the 
bridegroom  not  only  paid  the  pai-ents  for  his  bride 
(A.  V.  "dowry"),  but  also  gave  the  bride  certain 
presents  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  22), 
while  the  father  of  the  bride  gave  her  a  present  on 
stndiny  litr  awanj^  as  is  expressed  in  the  term  shil- 

luchhn  {WPrl'W)  (1  K.  ix.  16);  and  again,  the 
portions  of  the  sons  of  concubuies  were  paid  in  the 
form  of  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  G). 

The  nature  of  the  presents  was  as  various  as 
wore  the  occasions:  food  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xvi.  20,  xxv. 
11),  sheep  and  cattle  ((Jen.  xxxii.  1.3-15;  Judg.  xv. 
8),  gold  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11;  Job  xlii.  11;  Matt.  ii. 
11),  jewels  ((jcn.  xxiv.  53),  furniture,  and  vessels 
for  eating  and  drinking  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28),  delica- 
cies, such  as  spices,  honey,  etc.  ((Jen.  xxiv.  53; 
1  K.  X.  25,  xiv.  3),  and  robes  (1  K.  x.  25;  2  K. 
v.  22),  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons  inducted 
into  high  office  (l^sth.  vi.  8;  Dan.  v.  IG;  comp. 
Herod,  iii.  20).  The  mode  of  presentation  was 
with  as  much  parade  as  possible;  the  presents  were 
conveyed  by  the  hands  of  servants  (Judg.  iii.  18), 
or  still  better  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden 
(2  K.  viii.  9),  even  when  such  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance was  unnecessary.  The  refussil  of  a  jjresent 
was  regarded  as  a  high  indignity,  and  this  con- 
stituted the  aggravated  insult  noticed  in  Matt, 
xxii.  11,  the  marriage  robe  having  l)een  offered 
and  refused  (Trench,  Pnvabks).  No  less  an  in- 
sult was  it,  not  to  bring  a  present  wlien  the  posi 
tion  of  the  parties  demanded  it  ()  Sam.  x.  27). 

w.  L.  a 
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C4IHOX  (Pn^a  [stream]:  Tewy;  Alen..  Tt 
wv:  (iehon).  1.  The  second  river  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
j.  13).  The  name  does  not  again  occur  in  the 
Hebrew  te.'it  of  the  0.  T.;  but  m  the  LXX.  it 
[FTjai;/]  is  used  in  Jer.  ii.  18,  as  an  equivalent  for 
tlie  word  Shichor  or  Sihor,  t.  e.  the  Nile,  and  in 
F^clus.  xxiv.  27  (A.  V.  "Geon").  All  that  can 
be  said  upon  it  will  be  found  under  Eden,  p.  658  f. 

2.  (]\-'3,  and  in  Chron.  t^TVl :  [in  1  K.,] 
rj  Tidv,  [Vat.  Teicoi/,  Alex,  o  TicoV,  in  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
;50,]  rei'2v,  [Vat.  2eia>v,  Alex.  ricoV,  in  2  Chr. 
sxxiii.  14,  /caret  v6toi',  Comp.  tov  reioJj/:]  Gihoii.) 
A  place  near  Jerusalem,  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
the  anointing  and  proclamation  of  Solomon  as  king 
(1  K.  i.  33,  38,  45).  From  the  terms  of  this  pas- 
sage, it  is  evident  it  was  at  a  lower  level  than  the 

city  —  "  brmg  him  down  (Dril^n)  upon  (v]?) 
Gihon  "  —  "  they  are  come  up  (^/l?^)  from 
thence."  With  this  agrees  a  later  mention  (2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  14),  where  it  is  called  "  Gihon-in-the- 
valley,"  the  word  rendered  valley  being  nachal 
(bn3).  In  this  latter  place  Gihon  is  named  to 
designate  the  direction  of  the  wall  built  by  Jlanas- 
seh  —  "  outside  the  city  of  David,  from  the  west 
of  Gihon-in-the-valley  to  the  entrance  of  the  Fish- 
gate."  It  is  not  stated  in  any  of  the  above  pas- 
sages that  Gihon  was  a  spring;  but  the  only  re- 
maining place  ill  which  it  is  mentioned  suggests 
this  belief,  or  at  least  that  it  had  given  its  name  to 
some  water  —  "  Hezekiah  also  stopped  the  upper 
source  or  issue  (S^"1X3,  from  S^^,  to  rush  forth ; 
incorrectly  "watercourse"  in  A.  V.)  of  the  waters 
of  Gihon"  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  If  the  place  to 
which  Solomon  was  brought  down  on  the  king's 
mule  was  Gihon-in-the-valley  —  and  from  the  terms 
above  noticed  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  —  then 
the  "upper  source  "  would  be  some  distance  away, 
and  at  a  higher  level. 

The  locality  of  Gihon  will  be  investigated  under 
Jkrl'S.vlem  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  following 
facts  may  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  occurrences 
of  the  word.  (1.)  Its  low  level;  as  above  stated. 
(2.)  The  expression  "  Gihou-in-the- valley ;  "  where 
it  will  be  observed  that  niclud  ("  torrent "  or 
"  wady  ")  is  the  word  always  employed  for  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  east  of  Jerusalem  —  the  so- 
called  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  rje  ("ravine"  or 
"glen")  being  as  constantly  employed  for  the  Val- 
ley of  Hiiiaom,  south  and  west  of  the  town.  In 
this  connection  the  mention  of  Ophel  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
14)  with  Gihon  should  not  be  disregarded.  In 
agreement  with  this  is  the  fact  that  (3)  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan,  and  thfe  SjTiac  and  Arabic  Ver- 
sions, have  Shiloha,  i.  e.  Siloam  (Arab.  .4J/i-Shi- 
loha)  for  Gihon  in  1  K.  i.  In  Chronicles  they 
agree  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  having  Gihon.  If 
Siloam  be  Gihon,  then  (4)  "  from  the  west  of  Gihon 
to  the  Fish-gate ' '  —  which  we  know  from  St.  Jerome 
to  have  been  near  the  present  "Jaffa-gate,"  would 
inswer  to  the  course  of  a  wall  inclosing  "  the  city 
Df  David  "  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14);  and  (5)  the  omis- 
sion of  Gihon  from  the  very  detailed  catalogue  of 
Keh.  iv.  is  explained.  G. 

a.  *  This  name  arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  Ps.  I  less  it  be  the  Hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii  1).  Jerome,  in 
Vcxxix.  13  (12).  as  ?f  Hermou  and  Tabor,  being  there  |  the  4th  century,  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  it  as  Ker- 
spoken  of  together,  must  have  been  near  each  other,    men.     (See  Rob.  Fkys.  Gtogr.  p.  27.)  H 

rtiig  Jibel  ed-Dtiki/  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  uu-  I 


GIL'ALAI  [3  syl.]  Cbbs  [perh.  weighty 
powerful,  Fiirst]:  [Horn.]  TeAcoA;  [Vat.  Alex 
FA.i  omit :  Galalai] ),  one  of  the  party  of  priests' 
sons  who  played  on  David's  instruments  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  company 
at  whose  head  was  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  30). 

GILBO'A  (V'2?2.  bvbbling  fountain,  fewn. 
ba  and  V^2  :  Te\^3v4:  [Alex.  2  Sam.  i.  6, 
Te/Soue:]  Oelboe),a  mountain  range  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  rising  over  the  city 
of  Jezreel  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4  with  xxix.  1). 
It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection  with 
one  event  in  Israelitish  history,  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  1;  2  Sam.  i.  6,  xxi.  12;  1  Chr.  x.  1,  8). 
The  latter  had  encamped  at  Shunem,  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel ;  the  former  took 
up  a  position  round  the  fountain  of  Jezreel,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  valley,  at  the  base  of  Gilboa. 
The  result  is  well  known.  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
with  the  flower  of  their  army,  fell  upon  the  moun- 
tain. When  the  tidings  were  carried  to  David,  he 
broke  out  into  this  pathetic  strain :  "  Ye  mountains 
of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  rain  upon  you,  neithei 
dew,  nor  field  of  offering"  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Uf  th« 
identity  of  Gilboa  with  the  ridge  which  stretches 
eastward,  from  the  ruins  of  Jezreel,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained.  At  the  northern  base,  half  a  mile 
from  the  ruins,  is  a  large  fountain,  calletl  in  Scrip- 
ture both  the  "  Well  of  Harod  "  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and 
"  The  fountain  of  Jezreel"  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  and 
it  was  probably  from  it  the  name  Gilboa  was  de- 
rived. Eusebius  places  Gilboa  at  the  distance  of 
six  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  says  there  is  still  a 
village  upon  the  mountain  called  Gelbus  (Onum. 
s.  V.  remove}-  The  village  is  now  called  Jtliion 
(Kobinson,  ii.  316),  and  its  position  answers  to  the 
description  of  Eusebius:  it  is  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  The  range  of  Gilboa  extends  ui 
length  some  ten  miles  from  W.  to  E.  The  sides 
are  bleak,  white,  and  barren ;  they  look,  in  fact,  as 
if  the  pathetic  exclamation  of  David  had  proved 
prophetic.  The  greatest  height  is  not  more  than 
500  or  600  feet  above  the  plain.  I'heir  modern 
local  name  is  Jebel  Fukuah,  and  the  highest  point 
is  crowned  by  a  village  and  wely  called  Wezar 
(Porter,  Handbook,  p.  353).  J.  L.  P. 

*  The  mention  of  Gilboa.  in  David's  touching 
elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan,  has  given  an  imperisii- 
able  name  to  that  mountain.  The  account  of  the 
battle  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Hebrew  king, 
designates  not  merely  the  general  scene  of  the  ac- 
tion, but  various  places  connected  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  armies,  and  introduced  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  in  some  measure  strategetically  related  to 
each  other.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  Scripture  narrative,  that  all  these  places, 
except  possibly  one  of  them,  are  still  found  to  exist 
under  their  ancient  names,  and  to  occupy  precisely 
the  situation  with  reference  to  each  other  which  the 
requurements  of  the  history  imply.  We  have  the 
j  name  of  the  ridge  Gilboa,  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  transmitted  to  us  in  that  of  Jelhiin,  applied 
to  a  village  on  the  southern  slope  of  this  ridge, 
known  to  travellers  as  Little  Hermon,"  but  among 
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the  Ditives  as  Jtbtt  td-Diihy.  The  ridge  rises  out 
of  the  plaiii  of  lisdraeloii,  and,  running  eastward, 
links  down  into  tlie  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The 
Israelites  at  first  pitched  their  tents  at  Jezreel,  the 
present  Zcr'in  on  the  western  declivity  of  Gilboa, 
ind  near  a  fountain  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  undoubtedly 
the  present  'Ain  Jdliid,  exactly  in  the  right  position, 
and  forming  naturally  one  inducement  for  selecting 
that  spot.  The  "high  places"  on  which  Saul  and 
.Jonathan  were  slain  would  be  the  still  higher  sum- 
mits of  the  ridge  up  which  their  forces  were  driven 
iis  the  tide  of  battle  turned  against  them  in  the 
progress  of  the  fight.  The  I'hilistines  encamped 
at  first  at  Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  now  called 
Soldiii,  on  the  more  northern,  but  parallel,  ridge 
opposite  to  Jezreel,  where  they  could  overlook  and 
watch  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  were  pro- 
tected against  any  surprise  by  the  still  higiier 
ground  behind  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
camp  of  the  I'hilistines  was  visible,  distant  only 
eight  or  ten  miles,  from  the  camp  of  Israel.  Hence 
when  "  Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  I'hilistines,  he  was 
afraid,  and  his  heart  greatly  trembled."  The  I'hilis- 
tines, in  their  proper  home,  dwelt  in  the  country 
south  of  Judah,  and  having  in  all  probability 
marched  north  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Carmel, 
had  then  turned  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
had  thus  reached  this  well-chosen  camping- ground 
at  Shunem."  The  I'hilistines  are  next  mentioned 
as  rallying  their  forces  at  Apliek  (1  Bam.  xxix.  1). 
No  place  of  this  name  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
that  neighborhood.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  only 
another  name  for  Shunem ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  name  of  a  different  place,  situated  nearer 
Jezreel,  perhaps  the  one  from  which  the  I'hilistines 
made  tiieir  direct  attack  on  the  Israelites.  Further, 
we  rea<l  that  the  conquerors,  after  the  battle,  carried 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  to  I5eth-shean,  and 
hung  them  up  on  the  walls  of  that  city.  Beth- 
shean  was  a  stronghold  of  the  riiilistines  which  the 
Israelites  had  never  wrested  from  them.  That 
place,  evidently,  reappears  in  the  present  Beisdii, 
which  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Gilboa  range, 
visible  in  fact  from  Jezreel,  and  still  remarkable  lor 
its  strength  of  jwsition  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
ancient  fortifications. 

The  strange  episode  of  Saul's  nocturnal  visit  to 
the  witch  of  Endor  illustrates  this  same  feature  of 
the  narrative.  It  is  evident  that  Saul  was  absent 
on  that  errand  but  a  few  hours,  and  the  place  nuist 
have  been  near  his  encampment.  This  Endor,  as 
no  one  can  doubt,  must  be  the  present  Kndor,  with 
its  dreary  caverns  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
161),  a  fitting  abode  of  sucli  a  necromancer,  on 
the  north  side  of  Diihy,  at  the  west  end  of  which 
was  Shunem.  Hence  Saul,  leaving  his  camp  at 
Jezreel,  could  steal  his  way  under  cover  of  the  night 
across  the  intervening  valley,  and  over  the  moderate 
iunmiit  whicli  he  would  have  to  ascend,  and  then, 
after  consulting  the  woman  with  "a  familiar  spirit 
at  Endor,  could  return  to  his  forces  without  his 
departure  lieing  known  to  any  except  those  in  the 
lecret.  All  these  places,  so  interwoven  in  the  net- 
work of  the  story,  and  clearly  identified  after  the 
apse  of  so  many  centuries,  lie  almost  within  sight 
jf  each  other.  A  person  may  start  from  any  one 
of  them  and  make  the  circuit  of  them  all  in  a  few 
houm.     The  date  a.ssigned  to  this  battle  is  u.  c. 


a  •  I'ossibly  the  Philistines.  iuRteiul  of  tjiklng  the 
aoArltiiiio  route,  mny  have  crossed  the  Jordan  and 
nai  -bad  north  on  tliat  side  of  the  river.  II. 
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1055,  later  but  a  little  than  the  tiai-itionar/  age  oi 
the  siege  of  Troy.  It  is  seldom  tiiat  a  record  of 
remote  events  can  be  subjected  to  so  severe  a  scru- 
tiny as  this. 

For  other  sketches  which  reproduce  more  or  less 
fully  the  occurrences  of  this  battle,  the  reuder  may 
see  \'an  de  \'elde  ( Travels  in  Hi/r.  ij-  J'(d.  ii.  3G8 
tf.);  Stanley  (A",  tj-  /'.  p.  33'J  f.,  Amer.  ed.);  Rob- 
inson (BiO.  Jits.  iii.  173  ff.,  Isted.);  and  Porter 
{Uandbovk,  ii.  355  fl'.).  Some  of  the  writers  difler 
as  to  whether  the  final  encounter  took  place  at  Jez- 
reel or  higher  up  the  mountain.  Stanley  has  drawn 
out  the  personal  incidents  in  a  striking  manner 
(Jticisli  C/(Ui  ill,  h.  -iO  ft'.).  For  geographical  in- 
formation respecting  this  group  of  places,  see  espe- 
cially Kob.  B/iys.  (Jco(/r.  ])p.  -iO-'iS,  and  IJitter'a 
Gtoyr.  of  Pakslinc,  Gage's  transl.,  ii.  321-336. 

H. 

GIL'EAD  (157^2  [see  below]  :  PaAaaS:  Gn. 
laud),  a  mountainous  region  east  of  the  Jordan; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bashan,  on  the  east  by 
the  Arabian  jjlateau,  and  on  the  south  by  Moab 
and  Amnion  (Gen.  xxxi.  21;  Dent.  iii.  12-17).  It 
is  sometimes  called  "  Mount  Gilead  "  (Gen.  xxxl 
25,  "TV 72n  ~in),  sometimes  "  the  land  of  GU- 

ead"  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  "7^72  VT?^) ;  ^^"^  some 
times  simply  "Gilead"  (Ps.  Ix.  7;  Gen.  xxxvii 
25);  but  a  comparison  of  the  several  passages  shows 
that  they  all  mean  the  same  thing.  There  is  no 
evidence,  in  fact,  that  any  particular  mountain  was 
meant  by  Mount  Gilead  more  than  by  Mount  I^b- 
anon  (Judg.  iii.  3)  —  they  both  comprehend  the 
whole  range,  and  tlie  range  of  Gilead  embraced  the 
whole  province.  The  name  Gilead,  as  is  usual  iu 
Palestine,  describes  the  physical  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try. It  signifies  '-a  hard,  rocky  region;"  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  contrast  to  Bashan, 
the  other  great  trans-Jordanic  province,  which  is, 
as  the  name  imjilies,  a  "  level,  fertile  tract." 

The  statements  in  (ien.  xxxi.  48  are  not  opposed 
to  this  etymology.     The  old  name  of  the  district 

was  11^ v3  (Gilead),  but  by  a  sliglit  change  in  the 
pronunciation,  the  radical  letters  being  retained, 
the  meaning  was  made  beautifully  applicable  to  the 
"  heap  of  stones  "  Jacob  and  Laban  had  built  up— 

"  and  Eaban  said,  this  heaj}  (  /3)  is  a  witness  ("T3?) 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  the 
name  of  it  called  Gal-eed"  {IV  /^,  the  htnp  oj 
witness).  Those  acquainted  with  the  modem 
Arabs  and  their  literature  will  see  how  intensely 
such  a  play  upon  the  word  would  be  ajiiueciated 
by  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  interview 
between  Jacob  and  his  father-in-law  took  place  on 
any  particular  nioimtain  peak.  Jacob,  having 
passed  the  Euphrates,  "  set  his  face  toward  Jlount 
(iilead;"  he  struck  across  the  desert  by  the  great 
fountain  at  Palmyra;  then  traversed  the  eastern 
part  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  i)lateau  of 
Bashan,  and  entered  Gilead  from  the  northeast. 
"  In  the  Mount  (Jilead  I^nban  overtook  him  "  — 
apparently  soon  alter  he  entered  tlie  district;  for 
when  they  separated  again,  Jacob  went  on  his  wa\ 
and  arrived  at  Mahanaim,  which  must  have  been 
considerably  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii. 
1,  2,  22). 

The  extent  of  Gilecd  we  can  ascertain  with  tol- 
erable ex.ietness  from  incidental  noticw  in  tiie  Hoi; 
Scriytures.     The  Jordan  waa  its  western  border  (I 
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ten.  xiii.  7;  2  K.  x.  33).  \  comparison  of  a 
Duiuher  of  passages  shows  that  the  river  Hieromax, 
the  mocler.'i  Shennt.  el-Mniullmr,  separated  it  from 
Bashan  on  the  north.  "Half  Gilead  "  is  said  to 
have  been  possessed  by  Sihon  kins;  of  the  Amorites, 
and  the  other  lialf  by  Og  kin§  of  Bashan;  and  the 
river  Jabbok  was  the  division  between  the  two 
kingdoms  (Dent.  iii.  1-2;  Josh.  xii.  1-5).  The 
ball'  of  Gilead  posses5ed  by  Og  must,  therefore, 
have  been  north  of  the  Jabbok.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  extended  along 
the  Joi'dan  valley  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh.  xiii. 
27);  and  yet  '■'■all  Bashan"  was  given  to  Manasseh 
(ver.  30).  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  deep 
glen  of  the  Hieromax,  which  runs  eastward,  on  the 
parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was 
the  dividing  line  between  Bashan  and  Gilead. 
North  of  that  glen  stretches  out  a  flat,  fertile  pla- 
teau, such  as  the  name  Bashan  (]tt72,  like  the 

Arabic  Kk'Ji^,  signifies  "soft  and  level  soil") 
would  suggest;  while  on  the  south  we  have  the 
rough  and  rugged,  yet  picturesque  hill  country,  for 
which  Gilead  is  the  fit  name.  (See  Porter  in  Jour- 
nal of  Sac.  Lit.  vi.  284  ff.)  On  the  east  the 
mountain  range  melts  awaj'  gradually  into  the  high 
plateau  of  Arabia.  The  boundary  of  Gilead  is  here 
not  so  clearly  defined,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as 
running  along  the  foot  of  the  range.  The  south- 
ern boundary  is  less  certain.  The  tribe  of  Reuben 
occupied  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  river  Ar- 
non,  which  was  the  border  of  Moab  (Dent.  ii.  3G, 
iii.  12).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  their  territory  was  not  included  in  Gile.ad. 
In  Josh.  xiii.  9-11  it  is  intimated  that  tiie  "plain 
of  Medeba  "  ("the  Mishor  "  it  is  called),  north  of 
the  Anion,  is  not  in  Gilead;  and  when  speaking 
of  the  cities  of  refuge,  Moses  describes  Bezer,  which 
was  given  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  as  being 
"in  the  wilderness,  in  the  pltin  country  {i.  e.  in 

the  country  of  the  Mishor;'  IW'^Tpn  VT!^)) 
while  Ramoth  is  said  to  be  in  Gilead  (Deut.  iv. 
43).  This  southern  plateau  was  also  called  "the 
land  of  Jazer  "  (Num.  xxxii.  1;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5; 
compare  also  Josh.  xiii.  16-25).  The  valley  of 
Heshbon  may  therefore,  in  aU  probability,  be  the 
southern  boundary  of  Gilead.  Gilead  thus  extended 
from  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  that  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  — 
about  60  miles ;  and  its  average  breadth  scarcely 
exceeded  20. 

While  such  were  th6  proper  limits  of  Gilead, 
the  name  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  two  or  three 
parts  of  Scripture.  IMoses,  for  example,  is  said  to 
have  seen,  from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  "  all  the  land  of 
Gilead  unto  Dan  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1);  and  in  Judg. 
XX.  1,  and  Josh.  xxii.  9,  the  name  seems  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  territory  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  Jordan.  A  little  attention  shows  that  this  is 
only  a  vague  way  of  speaking,  in  common  use 
everywhere.  We,  for  instance,  often  say  "  Eng- 
land "  when  we  mean  "  England  and  Wales."  The 
section  of  Gilead  lying  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Hieromax  is  now  called  ./tbel  Ajli'in ;  while  that  to 
rhe  south  of  the  Jabbok  constitutes  the  modern 
orovince  of  Belki.     One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
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a  •  Mr.  Tristram  regards  the  peak  called  JebH  Osha, 
V  the  aacient  Mount  Gilead,  said  by  the  people  of  the 
toantrj  to  contain  the  tomb  of  Hosea.     For  a  descrip- 


peaks  in  the  mountain  range  still  retains  the  an 
cient  name,  beitig  called  Jebel  Jil'dil,  "  Mount 
Gilead."  «  It  is  about  7  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok, 
and  commands  a  magnificent  view  over  the  whole 
Jordan  valley,  and  the  mountains  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim.  It  is  probably  the  site  of  Raniath-Miz- 
peh  of  Josh.  xiii.  26;  and  the  "  Mizpeh  of  Gilead," 
from  which  Jephthah  "  passed  over  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon  "  (Judg.  xi.  29).  The  spot  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a  gathering  place  in  time  of 
invasion,  or  aggressive  war.  The  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  es-Sall  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  "  city 
of  refuge  "  in  Gad,  Ramoth-Giiead.     [Ramoth- 

GlLEAD.] 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  special  descriptive 
term,  which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
name,  used  to  denote  the  great  plateau  which  bor- 
ders Gilead  on  the  south  and  east.  The  refuge- 
city  Bezer  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  country  of  the 
Mishor^'  (Deut.  iv.  43);  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  21) 
says,  "judgment  is  come  upon  the  country  of  the 
Mishor  "  (see  also  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx.  8). 

Mishor  (-1127"'a  and  ~ltt7"'D)  signifies  a  "  level 
plain,"  or  "table-land;"  and  no  word  could  be 
more  applicable.  This  is  one  among  many  exam- 
ples of  the  minute  accuracy  of  Bible  topography. 

The  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a  re;d  elevation 
of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet;  but  their  ap- 
parent elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much  greater, 
owing  to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which 
averages  about  1,000  feet.  Their  outline  is  singu- 
larly uniform,  resembling  a  massive  wall  running 
along  the  horizon.  From  the  distant  east  they 
seem  very  low,  for  on  that  side  they  meet  the 
plateau  of  Arabia,  2,000  ft.  or  more  in  height. 
Though  the  range  appears  bleak  from  the  distance, 
yet  on  ascending  it  we  find  the  scenery  rich,  pictur- 
esque, and  in  places  even  grand.  The  summit  is 
broad,  almost  like  table-land  "  tossed  into  wild  con- 
fusion of  undulating  downs  "  (Stanley,  .S.  if  P.  p. 
320).  It  is  everywhere  co%ered  with  luxuriant 
lerbage.  In  the  extreme  north  and  south  there 
are  no  trees ;  but  as  we  advance  toward  the  centre 
they  soon  begin  to  appear,  at  first  singly,  then  in 
•groups,  and  at  length,  on  each  side  of  the  ,Iabbok, 
in  fine  forests  chiefly  of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth. 
The  rich  pasture  land  of  Gilead  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  nakedness  of  western  Palestine. 
Except  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and  along  the 
heights  of  Carmel,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  it  as  "a  place  for  cattle"  (Num.  xxxii.  1). 
Gilead  anciently  abounded  in  spices  and  aromatic 
gums  which  were  exported  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
25;  Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11). 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Gilead  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  21 
fF. ) ;  but  it  is  possibly  this  same  region  which  is 
referred  to  under  the  name  Ham,  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  giant  Zuzims.  The  kings  of  the  East  whc 
came  to  punish  the  rebellious  "  cities  of  the  plain," 
first  attacked  the  Hephaims  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim, 
i.  e.  in  the  country  now  called  Haurdn  ;  then  they 
advanced  southwards  against  the  "  Zuzims  in 
Ham;"  and  next  against  the  Emims  in  Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim,  which  w.as  subsequently  possessed  b\ 
the  Moabites  (Gen.  xiv.  5:  Deut.  ii.  9-19).  [See 
Emims;  Rephaim.]     We  hear  nothing  more  of 

tion  of  the  magnificent  view  from  that  summit,  se« 
Land  of  Isra^h  P.  556,  Ist  eA.  b 
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Jilead  tiU  the  inAasion  of  the  country  by  the 
(sraelitcs.  One  hiilf  of  it  was  then  in  tiie  hands 
of  Sihon  king  of  tiie  Aniorites,  who  had  a  short 
time  previously  driven  out  the  .Moahites.  ()<;,  king 
of  Baslian,  -had  tlie  otlier  section  north  of  tiie  Jab- 
bok.  The  Israelites  defeated  the  former  at  Jahaz, 
and  the  latter  at  ICdrei,  and  took  possession  of  Gilead 
and  Uashan  (Num.  xxi.  2i  ff.).  The  rich  pasture 
land  of  Gilead,  with  its  shady  forests,  and  copious 
streams,  attracted  the  attention  of  Keul)en  and  (iad, 
who  "  had  a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle,"  and 
was  allotted  to  them.  The  luture  history  and  habits 
of  the  tribes  that  occupied  Gilead  were  greatly 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  country,  liich  in 
flocks  and  herds,  and  now  the  lords  of  a  fitting 
region,  they  retained,  almost  unchanged,  the  nomad 
pastoral  habits  of  their  patriarchal  ancestors.  Like 
all  Bedawtn  they  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  war- 
fare, just  as  .Jacob  had  predicted  of  Gad  —  -'a  troop 
shall  plunder  him;  but  he  shall  jdundtv  at  the 
last"  (Gen.  xlix.  19).  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were 
Bubdued  and  plundered  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
V.  9  ff.);  and  the  children  of  Amnion  in  the  days 
of  Jephthah  and  David  (.ludg.  xi.  32  AT.;  2  Sam. 
X.  12  ff".).  Their  wandering  tent  life,  and  their 
almost  inaccessil)le  country,  made  thein  in  ancient 
times  what  the  Bedawy  tribes  are  now  —  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  refugee  and  the  outlaw.  In  Gilead 
the  sons  of  Saul  found  a  home  while  they  vainly 
attempted  to  reestablish  the  authority  of  their 
house  (2  Sam.  ii.  8  ff.).  Here,  too,  David  found 
a  sanctuary  during  the  unnatural  rel)ellion  of  a 
beloved  son;  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  with  a 
characteristic  hospitality,  carried  presents  of  the 
best  they  [wssessed  to  the  fiiUen  monarch  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  22  ff).  Elijah  the  Tishbite  w.as  a  Gileadite 
(1  K.  xvii.  1);  and  in  his  .simple  garb,  w'ild  aspect, 
abrupt  address,  wonderfully  active  haliits,  and 
movements  so  rapid  as  to  evarle  tlie  search  of  his 
watchful  and  bitter  foes,  we  see  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  genuine  Bedawy,  ennobled  by  a  high 
prophetic  mission.     [Gad.] 

Gilejid  was  a  frontier  land,  exposed  to  the  first 
attacks  of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  invadei-s,  and 
to  the  unceasing  raids  of  the  desert  tribes  —  "  Be- 
cause Macliir  the  first-born  of  Mana.sseli  was  a  man 
of  war,  therefore  he  had  Bashan  and  (Jilead  "  (.Josh. 
xvii.  1).  Under  the  wild  and  wayward  .Jephthah, 
Mizpeh  of  Gilead  became  the  gathering  place  of  the 
trans-.Iordanic  tribes  (.ludg.  xi.  29);  and  in  subse- 
quent times  the  neighboring  stronghold  of  Kampth- 
(iilead  appears  to  have  been  considered  the  key  of 
Palestine  on  the  east  (1  K.  xxii.  3,  4,  6 ;  2  K.  viii. 
28,  ix.  1). 

The  name  Galaad  (raAatfS)  occurs  several  times 
in  the  histfjry  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  9  ff'.): 
and  also  in  Jo.scphus,  but  generally  with  the  Greek 
termination  —  roAoaSrns  or  TaKa^7]vi\  (AnI.  xiii. 
U,  §  2;  B.  ./.  i.  4,  §  J).  Under  the  Roman 
dominion  the  country  l)ei:ime  more  settled  and 
civilized;  and  the  great  cities  of  Gadara,  I'ella,  and 
itenusa,  with  rhihulelpliia  on  its  southeastern  i)order, 
speedily  rose  to  ojiulence  and  s[)lendor.  In  one  of 
these  (I'ella)  the  Christians  of  .Jerusalem  found  a 
sanctuary  when  the  armies  of  I'itus  gathered  round 
the  devoted  city  (Kuseb.  II.  K.  iii.  5).  Under 
Mohanimetlan  rule  the  country  has  again  lapsed 
bto  Bemi-barbarism.    Some  scatt/?red  villages  amid 
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the  fastnesses  of  Jtbd  Ajlihi,  and  a  few  fierce  mn 
dering  tril)e3,  constitute  the  whole  ppulation  of 
Gilead.  They  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte 
but  their  allegiance  sits  lightly  upon  them. 

For  the  scenery,  products,  antiquities,  and  historj 
of  Gilead,  the  following  works  may  be  consulted. 
Burckhardts  Trnv.  in  Sqi:  ;  Bucldngham's  Arnb 
Tribes ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Traveh ;  Porter's 
lluntlbook,  and  Fire  I'enrs  in  Damascus ;  Stanley's 
•Sin.  and  Pal.  ;  Hitter's  Pal.  ami  Syna. 

2.  Possibly  the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  the 
Jordan,  near  Jezreel  (Judg.  vii.  3).  We  are  in- 
clined, however,  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
L'lericus  and  others,  that  the  true  reading  in  this 

place  should  be  V^??,  Gilboa,  instead  of  "T^ba. 
Gideon  was  encamped  at  the  "  spring  of  Harod," 
which  is  at  the  l)a.se  of  Mount  Gilljoa.  A  copyist 
would  easily  make  the  mistake,  and  ignorance  of 
geography  would  pre\ent  it  from  being  afterwards 
detected.  For  other  explanations,  see  Ewald,  O'escli. 
ii.  500;  Schwarz,  p.  1G4,  nole ;  Gesen.  7'lies.  p. 
804,  note. 

*  As  regards  Gilead  (2),  Bertheau  also  {Buck  der 
liichter,  p.  120),  would  substitute  Gilboa  for  that 
name  in  Judg.  vii.  .1.  Keil  and  Dehtzsch  hesitate 
between  that  view  and  the  conclusion  that  there 
may  have  been  a  single  mountain  or  a  range  so 
caUed  near  Jezreel,  just  as  in  Josh.  xv.  10,  we 
read  of  a  Jlount  Seir  in  the  territory  of  Judah 
otherwise  unknown  ( Com.  on  Joshua,  Jwit/es,  and 
Ruth,  p.  341).  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  the  following 
note  on  this  perplexed  qu&stion  :  "  Probably  the 
western  half-tribe  of  Mana.sseli  expressed  its  con- 
nection with  the  eastern  half-trii)e  by  calling  one 
of  its  mountains  by  the  same  name.  Mount  (Jilead, 
as  the  famous  mountain  bearing  that  name  in  the 
eastern  division  of  their  tril)e  (Gen.  xxxi.  21-2.5, 
xxxvii.  25;  Num.  xxxii.  1,  40,  &c.).  INIay  we  not 
.see  'a  return  of  the  compliment'  (if  the  expres- 
sion may  he  used)  in  another  name  which  has 
perplexed  the  commentators,  namely,  the  Wood  of 
Ephraim  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  6)  ■?  Ephraim  was  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and 
yet  the  Wood  of  ICphraim  was  on  the  east.  Perhaps 
that  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  was  in  the  east, 
marked  its  connection  with  ICphraim,  its  brother 
tribe,  by  calling  a  wood  in  its  own  neighborhood 
by  that  name."  (See  his  f/oly  Bible  tcith  NoUs, 
ii.  pt.  i.  p.  111.)  Ca.ssel  (liichter,  p.  71)  thinks 
that  Gilead  here  may  denote  in  effect  character 
rather  than  locality:  the  Minint  of  Gilead^ the 
community  of  the  warlike  Manassites  (Josh.  xvii. 
1 ),  now  so  fitly  represented  by  Gideon,  spning  from 
that  tribe  (Judg.  vi.  15).  The  cowardly  deserve  no 
place  in  the  home  of  such  heroes,  and  should  sep- 
arate themselves  from  them.  II. 

3.  The  name  of  a  son  of  Machir,  grandson  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  29,  30). 

4.  The  father  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  (conip.  ver.  7,  8)  whether 
this  Gilead  was  an  individual  or  a  personification 
of  the  community." 

•  5.  One  of  tiie  posterity  of  Gad,  through  whom 
the  genealogy  of  the  Gadites  in  Bashan  is  traced 
(1  Chr.  v.  14).  H. 

OIL'EADITES,  THE   (1V^2   Judg.  xil. 


a  •  I'mbably  a  pntronymic  ^  ^TV 72,  a  Ollwidifc,  ^f  ,^8  father  belnft  unknown,  that  of  hls  coantij 
Jophfhnh  l.'i  called  both  when  first'  and  Inut  mon-  Htinds  In  plnco  of  It.  Seu  Cassel,  Rithler  u.  Ruth  i» 
»o«^l  (.liidg    xl.  1,  and  xll.  7).     Tlie   i)onional   imuie    lunge's  Pibelwerk,  p.  102.  U 
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1,6.  '''Tijbsn:  Judg.  xii.  4,  5,  TaAoaS;  Num. 
Kvi.  29,  ra\oo5^  [Vat.  -5€i] ;  Judg.  x.  3,  6 
rc»\aa5;  [Judg.  xi.  1,  40,  xii.  7;  2  Sam.  xvii.  27, 
six.  31;  1  K.  ii.  7;  Ezr.  ii.  61;  Neh.  vii.  63,]  6 
PaAaaSiTTj?  [Vat.  -Set-,  exc.  Judg.  xi.  40,  Vat. 
PoAoaSj ;  Alex,  o  roAooSiriy,  o  raAaaSeirris, 
[and  Judg.  xii.  5,  aydpes  ra\aa5:]  GcdniditcB, 
(Jalamliles,  vlri  Gnl  tad).  A  branch  of  the  tribe  cf 
Manasseh,  descended  from  Gilead.  There  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  standing  feud  between  thcra  and 
the  Ephraimites,  who  taunted  them  with  being 
deserters.  See  Judg.  xii.  4,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered, "  And  the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim, 
because  the}-  said.  Runagates  of  Ephraim  are  ye 
(Gilead  is  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh);  "  the 
last  clause  being  added  parenthetically.  In  2  K. 
XV.  25  for  "  of  the  Gileadites  "  the  LXX.  have  anh 
T(A)v  TfTpaKoaiaiy  [Vulg.  deJUils  Gala  iditar urn]. 

GIL'GAL  (always  with  the  article  but  once. 
v372l^5  [the  circuit,  ike  rolling,  see  below]: 
Ti\yd\a  (plural);  [in  Deut.  xi.  30,  To\y6\;  Josh, 
xiv.  6,  Rom.  Vat.  TaKyih'-^  G(dynlri  [sing,  and 
plur.]).  By  this  name  were  called  at  least  two 
places  in  ancient  Palestine. 

1.  The  site  of  the  first  camp  of  the  Israelites  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at  which  they 
passed  the  first  night  after  crossing  the  river,  and 
where  the  twelve  stones  were  set  up  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  (Josh.  iv.  19, 
20,  conip.  3);  where  also  they  kept  tlieir  first  pass- 
over  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (v.  lOJ.     It  was  in  the 

"  end  of  the  east  of  Jericho  "  (  ^  HT'TP  "^r^lT?  • 
A.  V.  "  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho  "),  apparently 
on  a  hillock  or  rising  ground  (v.  3,  comp.  9)  in  the 
Arl)oth-Jericho  (.A..  V.  "the  plains"),  that  is,  the 
hot  depressed  district  of  the  Ghor  which  lay  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  Jordan  (v.  10).  Here  the 
Israelites  who  had  been  born  on  the  march  through 
the  wilderness  were  circumcised  ;  an  occurrence 
ft-om  which  the  sacred  historian  derives  the  name: 
"  '  This  day  I  have  rolled  away  {fjnlliothi)  the  re- 
proach of  Egypt  from  oft"  jou."  Therefore  the  name 
of  the  place  is  called  Gilgal «  to  this  day."  By 
Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  11)  it  is  said  to  signify 
''  freedom  "  (eKevOeptov)-  The  camp  thus  estab- 
lished at  Gilgal  remained  there  during  the  early 
part  of  the  conquest  (ix.  6,  x.  6,  7,  9,  15,  43);  and 
we  may  probably  infer  from  one  narrative  that 
loshua  retired  thither  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
labors  (xiv.  6,  comp.  15). 

We  again  encounter  Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul, 
when  it  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  military  asso- 
ciations for  those  of  sanctity.  True,  Saul,  when 
driven  from  the  highlands  by  the  Philistine!",  col- 
lected his  feeble  force  at  the  site  of  the  old  camp 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  4,  7);  but  this  is  the  only  occurrenv.? 
at  all  connecting  it  v/ith  war.  It  was  now  one  of 
the  "holy  cities"  (ol  r]yia(rfxevot)  —  if  we  accept 
the  addition  of  the  LXX.  —  to  which  Samuel  reg- 
ilarly  resorted,  where  he  administered  justice  (1 
Sam.  \-ii.  16),  and  where  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
offerings  were  accustomed  to  be  offered  "before 
relrovah"  (x.  8,  xi.  15,  xiii.  8,  9-12,  xv.  21);  and 
3n  one  occasion  a  sacrifice  of  a  more  terrible  de- 


«  This  derivation  of  the  name  ;annot  apply  in  the 
case  ot  the  other  Gilgals  mentioned  below.  May  it 
uot  bo  the  adaptation  to  Hebrew  of  a  name  previously 
txiating  in  the  former  language  of  the  country  ? 

''  Such  is  the  real  force  ■?'  the  Hebrew  text  (xix.  40). 
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scription  than  either  (xv.  33).  The  air  of  tli€ 
narrative  all  through  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
at  the  time  of  these  occurrences  it  was  the  chief 
sancfuary  of  the  central  portion  of  the  nation  (see 
X.  8,  xi.  14,  XV.  12,  21).  But  there  is  no  sign  of 
its  beuig  a  town ;  no  mention  of  building,  or  of  its 
being  allotted  to  the  priests  or  Levites,  as  was  the 
case  with  other  sacred  towns.  Bethel,  Shechem,  etc. 

We  again  have  a  glimpse  of  it,  some  sixty  years 
later,  in  the  history  of  David"s  return  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  xix.).  The  men  of  Judah  came  down  to 
Gilgal  to  meet  the  king  to  conduct  him  over  Jordan, 
as  if  it  was  close  to  the  river  (xix.  15),  and  David 
arrived  there  mimediately  on  crossing  the  stream, 
after  his  parting  with  Barzillai  the  Gileadite. 

How  the  remarkable  sanctity  of  Gilgal  became 
appropriated  to  a  false  worship  we  are  not  told,  but 
certainly,  as  far  as  the  obscure  allusions  of  Hosea 
and  Amos  can  be  understood  (provided  that  they 
refer  to  this  Gilgal),  it  was  so  appropriated  by  the 
kingdom  of  Isniel  in  the  middle  period  of  its 
existence  (Hos.  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  11;  Amos  iv. 
4,  v.  5). 

Beyond  the  general  statements  above  quoted,  the 
sacred  text  contains  no  indications  of  the  position 
of  Gilgal.  Neither  in  the  Apocrypha  nor  the  N.  T. 
is  it  mentioned.  Later  authorities  are  more  precise, 
but  unfortunately  discordant  among  themselves. 
By  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  4)  the  encampment  is 
given  as  fifty  stadia,  rather  under  six  miles,  from 
the  river,  and  ten  from  Jericho.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  the  site  of  the  camp  and  the  twelve 
memorial  stones  were  stiU  distinguishable,  if  we 
are  to  take  literally  the  expression  of  the  J-^iAt. 
Paulw  (§  12).  The  distance  from  Jericho  was 
then  two  miles.  The  siwt  was  left  uncultivated, 
but  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  residents , 
"  locus  desertus  .  .  .  ab  illius  regionis  mortalibus 
miro  cultu  habitus"  {Onoin.  Galgala).  When 
Arculf  waa  there  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
the  place  was  shown  at  five  miles  from  .lericho.  A 
large  church  covered  the  site,  in  whicli  the  twelve 
stones  were  ranged.  The  church  and  stones  were 
seen  by  Willibakl,  thirty  years  later,  but  he  givea 
the  distance  as  five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  which 
again  he  states  correctly  as  seven  from  .Jericho. 
The  stones  are  mentioned  also  by  Thietmar,^  a.  d. 
1217,  and  lastly  by  Ludolf  de  Suchem  a  century 
later.  No  modern  traveller  has  succeeded  in  elicit- 
ing the  name,  or  in  discovering  a  probable  site.  In 
Van  de  Velde"s  map  (1858)  a  spot  named  Mohnrfer, 
a  little  S.  E.  of  er-Hiha,  is  marked  as  possil)le;  but 
no  explanation  is  afforded  either  in  bis  Syria,  or 
his  J/emoir, 

2.  But  this  was  certaiidy  a  distinct  place  from 
the  Gilgal  which  is  connected  with  the  last  scent 
in  the  life  of  Elijah,  and  with  one  of  Elisha't 
miracles.  The  chief  reason  for  believing  this  is  the 
im]X)ssibility  of  making  it  fit  into  the  notice  of 
Elijah's  translation.     He  and    Elisha  are  said  to 

"go  down"  (^1"?.^)  from  Gilgal  to  Bethel  (2  K 
ii.  1),  in  opposition  to  the  repeated  expressions  ol 
the  narratives  in  Joshua  and  1  Samuel,  in  whicL 
the  way  from  Gilgal  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel 
is  always  spoken  of  as  an  ascent,  the  fact  being 
that  the  former  is  nearly  1,200  feet  below  the  latter 
Thus  there  must  have  been  a  second  Gilgal  at  a 


c  According  to  this  pilgrim,  it  was  to  these  thaJ 
John  the  Baptist  pointed  when  he  said  that  God  wa» 
"  able  of  t/iese  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham"  (Thietmar,  Ptrtgr.  31>. 
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hiffher  level  than  Bethel,  and  it  wks  probably  that 
it  which  Elisha  worked  tlie  ■niiracle  of  healing  on 
Uie  poisonous  pottage  (2  K.  iv.  38).  Perhaps  tiie 
expression  of  2  K.  ii.  1,  coupled  with  the  "  came 
again  "  of  iv.  38,  may  indicate  tiiat  Klisha  resided 
there,  'i'lie  mention  of  IJaal-shalisha  (iv.  42j  gives 
a  clew  to  its  situation,  when  taken  with  the  notice 
of  Eusebius  ( Omnu.  IJethsarisa)  that  that  place  was 
fifteen  miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda)  towards  the 
north.  In  that  very  position  stand  now  the  ruins 
bearing  the  name  of  Jiljilieh,  i.  e.  (iilgal.  (See 
Van  de  VeMe's  map,  and  Rob.  iii.  139.) 

3.  The    "  KING  OF  THK  NATIONS  OK  GlLGAL," 

or  ratlier  perhaps  the  "  king  of  Goim-at-Gilgal  " 
(ba^;!^  □•;hS""?]l?P  :  [^a<n\ebs  rd  rrjs  TaAi- 
Kaia^;  Alex.  $.  rveifn,  ttjs  reKyea  (conip.  Aid. 
FaAyfA):  rex  (/tntium  Gal<jal\),\&  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  chiefs  overthrown  Ijy  Joshua 
(Josh.  xii.  23).  The  name  occurs  next  to  Don  in 
an  enumeration  apparently  proceeding  southwards, 
and  therefore  the  position  of  the  Jiljilieh  just  named 
is  not  wholly  inappropriate,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed its  distance  from  Dor  —  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles —  is  considerable:  still  it  is  nearer  than 
any  otiier  place  of  the  nan;e  yet  known.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  ( Oiuun.  Gelgel)  speak  of  a  "  Galgulis  " 
six  miles  N.  of  Antipatris.  This  is  slightly  more 
suitable,  but  has  not  been  identified.  \Vhut  these 
Gidm  were  has  been  discussed  under  Heathkn. 
By  that  word  (Judg.  iv.  2)  or  "  nations ''  (Gen. 
xiv.  1)  the  name  is  usually  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
as  in  the  well-known  phrase,  "  Galilee  of  the 
nations"  (Is.  ix.  1;  comp.  Matt.  iv.  15).  Possibly 
they  were  a  tribe  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who,  like  the  Gerizites,  the  Avim,  the 
Zemarites,  and  others,  have  left  only  this  faint 
casual  trace  of  their  existence  there. 

A  place  of  the  same  name  has  also  been  discovered 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  country,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  north  road,  four  miles  from  Shiloh  (Snliin), 
and  rather  more  than  the  same  distance  from  Bethel 
{Beilin).  This  suits  the  requirements  of  the  story 
of  I'^lijah  and  IClisha  even  better  than  the  former, 
being  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  established 
holy  places  of  the  country,  and,  as  more  central, 
and  therefore  less  liable  to  attack  from  the  wan- 
derers in  the  maritime  plain,  more  suited  for  the 
residence  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  In  position 
it  appears  to  be  not  less  tlian  500  or  000  feet  above 
Bethel  (Van  de  Vclde,  Mtmoir,  p.  170).  It  may 
!«  the  Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29 ;  while  the  Jil- 
jilieh north  of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh.  xii.  23. 
Another  Gilgal,  under  the  slightly  different  form  of 
Kilkilieli,  lies  about  two  miles  E.  of  Kefr  Saba. 

4.  [ra\yd\;  Vat.  tu  AyaS-  Valyala.']  A 
Gilgal  is  s|)oken  of  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  in  describing  the 
north  Ijorder  of  Judah.  In  the  parallel  list  (Josh. 
Kviii.  17)  it  i?  given  as  (^iKLII.otii,  and  under  that 
word  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  Gilgal,  i.  e. 
♦  he  Gilgal  near  Jericho,  is  probably  correct.     G. 

GI'LOH  (n'*72  [exile.  Ges. ;  or,  caslle,  mount., 
Dietr.]:  TTiAti/i,  Alex.  rTjAcui/;  [Vat.  om. ;  Comp. 
rtKti;]  in  Sam.  TwAci,  [('0111)).  TsAci:  C/'iVo] ),  a  town 
iti  the  mountainon.s  part  of  Judah,  named  in  tiie 
first  group,  with  Deiiir  and  Eshtemoh  (Josh.  xv.  51). 
lU  only  interest  to  us  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  having 
wen  the  native  place  of  the  famous  Ahithophel  (2 
Sam.  XV.  12),  wliere  he  w;i.s  residing  when  Absalom 
sent  for  him  to  Ileiiron,  and  whitlier  he  returne<l 
V>  dentruy  himself  after  his  counsel  had  been  set 
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aside  for  that  of  Hushai  (xvii.  23).  'Ihe  site  \im 
not  yet  been  met  with. 

GIXONITE,  THE  ('bb^2n  and  ^3^371  • 
0€»ccof f  [Vat.  -yet],  TeAoji'iTrjy  [Vat.  -I'ej-],  Alex 
riKtiifaws,  [reiAcoj/tTTjj:  Gilvnites]),  i.  e.  the  na- 
tive of  Giloh  (as  Shilonite,  from  Shiloh):  applied 
only  to  Ahithophel  the  famous  counsellor  (2  Sain. 
XV.  12;  xxiii.  34). 

GIM'ZO  (ITpa  [place  of  sycamores]:  ^ 
Fafi^ci;  Alex.  ra/latCai--  [Oamzo]),  a  town  which 
with  its  dependent  villages  (Hebrew  "daughters'') 
Wiis  taken  possession  of  by  the  Philistines  in  the 
reign  of  Aliaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  The  name  — 
which  occurs  nowhere  but  here  —  is  mentioned  with 
Tinmath,  Socho,  and  other  towns  in  the  northwest 
part  of  Judah,  or  in  Dan.  It  still  remains  attached 
to  a  large  village  between  two  and  three  miles  S.  W. 
of  Ljdda,  south  of  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jaffa,  just  where  the  hills  of  the  highland  finally 
break  down  into  the  maritime  plain.  Jimzu  is  a 
tolerably  large  village,  on  an  eminence,  well  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  and  standing  just  beyond  the 
point  where  the  two  main  roads  from  Jerusalem 
(that  by  the  Beth-horons,  and  that  by  WaJy  Su- 
leiman), which  parted  at  Gibeon,  again  join  and 
run  on  as  one  to  Jaffa.  It  is  remarkable  for  noth- 
ing but  some  extensive  corn  magazines  underground, 
unless  it  be  also  for  the  silence  maintained  regard- 
ing it  by  all  travellers  up  to  Dr.  Ifobinson  (ii.  249). 

G. 

GIN,  a  trap  for  birds  or  beasts :  it  consisted  of 
a  net  (Hp),  and  a  stick  to  act  as  a  springe  (t£'|?_"1D)  ; 
the  latter  word  is  translated  "gin"  in  the  A.  V. 
Am.  iii.  5,  and  the  former  in  Is.  viii.  14,  the  term 
"  snare  "  being  in  each  case  used  for  the  other  part 
of  the  trap.  In  Job  xl.  24  (marginal  translation) 
the  second  of  these  terms  is  applied  to  the  ring  run 
through  the  nostrils  of  an  animal.         W.  L.  B. 

GI'NATH  ('"I?"*?  [prulection,  Fiirst;  or, 
(jarclen,  (Jesen.]  :  TwvaO'  Gineih),  father  of  TiBNl, 
who  after  the  death  of  Zimri  disputed  the  throne 
of  Israel  with  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

GIN'NETHO  C^inpS  [gardener],  i.  e.  Gin- 
nethoi;  [Hom.  Vat.  Alex,  omit;  PA.'*  Tivvii\6ovi 
Comp.  TfvaduV-]    Genlhun),  one  of  the  "chief' 

C^irS'^^  heads)  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who 
returned  to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  jtii.  4). 
He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as 

GIN'NETHON  (Vin32  [as  above]:  rayya- 
edy,  rayaewd;  [in  x.  6,  Vat.  Tyarod,  Alex.  Toai'- 
yaBoiy,  P-V.  AyarwO;  in  xii.  l(i,  Vat.  .Mex.  PA.i 
omit:  I  0'e»M(i«),  a  priest  who  sealed  the  covenaiii 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  G).  He  was  head  of  a 
family,  and  one  of  his  descendants  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  i)riests  and  I.evites  at  a  later  period  (xii. 
16).  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

GIRDLE,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  tne 
I'just.  ;uid  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  The 
corresponding  Hebrew  words  are:  (1.)  'T^3rj  or 
n~112n,  which  is  the  general  term  for  a  girdle  of 
any  kind,  whether  worn  by  soldiers,  as  1  Sam. 
xviii.  4,  2  .Sam.  xx.  8,  1  K.  ii.  5,  2  K.  iii.  21;  or 
by  women.  Is.  iii.  24.  (2.)  "TITS,  especially  used 
of  tlie  girdles  worn  by  men;  whether  by  propheU 
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I  K.  i.  8,  Jer.  siii.  1;  soldiers,  1&.  v.  27;  Ez.  xxiii. 
15 ,  or  kings  iu  their  military  capacity,  Job  xii.  18. 
(3.)  nV2  or  n^TP»  used  of  the  girdle  worn  by 
men  alone.  Job  xii'.  21,  Ps.  cix.  19,  Is.  xxiii.  10. 
(4.)  t232Si,  the  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  and  state 
officers.  In  addition  to  these,  b'^^'^H?,  Is.  iii. 
24,  is  a  costly  girdle  worn  by  women.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  it  fascia  pectoralis.  It  would  thus 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  Latin  stropliium,  a 
belt  worn  by  women  about  the  breast.  In  the 
LXX.  however,  it  is  translated  x^ruiy  ne(Toir6p- 
fvpos,  "a  tunic  shot  with  purple,"  and  Gesenius 
[Thts.]  has  ''■buntes  Feyerkkid''  (comp.  Schroe- 
der,  de  TVs<.  MiU.  pp.  137,  1-38,  404).  The 
D'^n^t^n  mentioned  in  Is.  iii.  20,  Jer.  ii.  32,  were 
probably  girdles,  although  both  Kimchi  and  Jarchi 
consider  them  as  fillets  for  the  hair.  In  the  latter 
passage  the  Vulgate  has  again  fascia  pectortdis, 
and  the  LXX.  (rTr)dode(Tfji.isy  an  appropriate  bridal 
ornament. 

The  common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  K. 
i.  8 ;  Matt.  iii.  4),  like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  present  day,  whom  Curzon  describes  as  "  armed 
with  a  long  crooked  knife,  and  a  pistol  or  two  stuck 
in  a  red  leathern  girdle"  {Jfotm.U.  of  the  Levant, 
p.  7).  In  the  time  of  Chardin  the  nobles  of  Min- 
grelia  wore  girdles  of  leather,  four  fingers  broad, 
and  embossed  with  silver.  A  finer  girdle  was  made 
of  linen  (Jer.  xiii.  1;  Ez.  xvi.  10),  embroidered 
with  silk,  and  sometimes  with  gold  and  silver  thread 
(Uan.  X.  5;  Rev.  i.  13,  xv.  6),  and  frequently 
studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones  or  pearls 
(Le  Bruyn,  Voy.  iv.  170;  comp.  Virg.  ^n.  ix. 
359)."  Morier  (Second  Joiirney,  p.  150),  describ- 
ing the  dress  of  the  Armenian  women,  says,  "  they 
wear  a  silver  girdle  which  rests  on  the  hips,  and  is 
generally  curiously  wrought."  The  manufacture 
of  these"  girdles  formed  part  of  the  employment  of 
women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24). 

The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a  clasp  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  tied  in  a  knot  so  that  the  ends  hung 
down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men  about  the  loins, 
hence  the  expressions  D^'^^H^  "^"1^^,  Is.  xi.   5; 

D^'^bn  "ihTW,  Is.  V.  27.  The  girdle  of  women 
was  generally  looser  than  that  of  the  men,  and  was 
worn  about  the  hips,  except  when  they  were  act- 
ively engaged  (Prov.  xxxi.  17).  Curzon  (p.  58), 
describing  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  women,  says, 
"  not  round  the  waist,  but  round  the  hips  a  large 
and  heavy  Cashmere  shawl  is  worn  over  the  yelek, 
and  the  whole  gracefulness  of  an  Egyptian  dress 
consists  in  the  way  in  which  this  is  put  on."  The 
military  girdle  was  worn  alx)ut  the  waist,  the 
sword  or  dagger  was  suspended  fhjm  it  (Judg.  iii. 
16;  2  Sam.  xx.  8;  Ps.  xlv.  3).  In  the  Nineveh 
sculptures  the  soldiers  are  represented  with  broad 
girdles,  to  which  the  sword  is  attached,  and  through 
which  even  two  or  three  daggers  in  a  sheath  are 
passed.  Q.  Curtius  (iii.  3)  says  of  Darius,  "zona 
aurea  muliebriter  ductus  acinacem  suspenderat,  cui 
ex  gemma  era*  vagina."  Hence  girding  up  the  loins 
denotes  preparation  for  battle  or  for  active  exertion. 
In  times  of  mourning,  girdles  of  sackcloth  were 
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a  *  In  contnist  with  such  girdles,  John's  was  "  a 
leathern  girdle  "  (Matt.  iii.  4),  in  conformity  with  the 
timple  habits  wliich  characterized  the  stern  reformer. 

U. 


worn  as  marks  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  (Is.  iii. 
24;  xxii.  12). 

In  consequence  of  the  costly  materials  of  which 
girdles  were  made,  they  were  frequently  given  aa 
presents  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11),  as  is 
still  the  custom   m  Persia    (cf.    Morier,    p.    93). 

llages  were  given  to  the  queens  of  Persia  to 
supply  them  with  girdles  (Xenoph.  Anad.  i.  4,  §  9 ; 
Plat.  Ale.  i.  p.  123). 

They  were  used  as  pockets,  as  among  the  Arabs 
still  (Niebuhr,  Bescr.  p.  56),  and  as  purses,  one 
end  of  the  girdle  being  folded  back  for  the  purpose 
(Matt.  X.  9;  Mark  vi.  8).  Hence  "zonaiu  per- 
dere,"  "  to  lose  one's  purse  "  (Hor.  EjAsl.  ii.  2,  40; 
comp.  Juv.  xiv.  297).  Inkhorns  were  also  carried 
in  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2). 

The  tD3Iiy,  or  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  about 
the  close-fitting  tunic  (Ex.  xxviii.  39;  xxxix.  29), 
is  described  by  Josephus  (Ani.  iii.  7,  §  2 )  as  made 
of  linen  so  fine  of  texture  as  to  look  like  the  slough 
of  a  snake,  and  embroidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet, 
purple,  blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  was  about  four 
fingers'  broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times 
round  the  priest's  body,  the  ends  hanging  down  to 
the  feet.  When  engaged  in  sacrifice,  the  priest 
threw  the  ends  over  his  left  shoulder.  According 
to  Maimonides  (de  ]ris.  Sand.  c.  8),  the  girdle 
worn  both  by  tlie  high-priest  and  the  common 
priests  was  of  white  linen  embroidered  with  wool^ 
but  that  worn  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
Atonement  was  entirely  of  white  linen.  The  length 
of  it  was  thirty-two  cubits,  and  the  breadth  about 
three  fingers.  It  was  worn  just  below  the  arm- 
pits to  avoid  perspiration  (comp.  Ez.  xliv.  18). 
Jerome  (-£/?.  ad  Fabiolam,  de  Vest.  Sac.)  follows 
Josephus.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  girdle  was  embroidered,  the  "needlework" 
(D)T1  nii75^?  Ex.  xxviii.  39)  is  distinguished  iu 
the  IMishna  from  the  "cunning-work"  (rTt£?2?Q 
3CPn,  Ex.  xxvi.  31)  as  being  worked  by  the  needle 
with  figures  on  one  side  only,  whereas  the  latter 
was  woven  work  with  figures  on  both  sides  {Cod. 
Jama,  c.  8).  So  also  Maimonides  (de  Vas.  Sancf 
viii.  ]5).  But  Jarchi  on  Ex.  xxvi.  31,  36,  explains 
the  difference  as  consisting  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  figures  on  the  two  sides  are  the 
same,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  different. 
[Embkoiderek.] 

In  all  passages,  except  Is.  xxii.  21,  ^3?^  is 
used  of  the  girdle  of  the  priests  only,  but  in  that 
instance  it  appears  to  have  been  worn  by  Shebna, 
the  treasurer,  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  his  office; 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  of  priestly  rank, 
and  wore  it  in  his  priestly  capacity.  He  is  called 
"  high-priest  "  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  p.  115  a, 
and  in  the  .Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Jarchi  in  he. 

The  "  curious  girdle  "  (3ti?n,  Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was 
made  of  the  same  materials  and  colors  as  the 
ephod,  that  is  of  "  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scar- 
let, and  fine  twined  linen."  Josephus  describes  it 
as  sewn  to  the  breastplate.  After  passing  once 
round  it  was  tied  in  front  upon  lie  seam,  the  ends 
hanging  down  {Aiit.  iii.  7,  §  5).  According  to 
Maimonides  it  was  of  woven  work. 

"Girdle"  is  used  figuratively  in  Pa.  cix.  19; 
Is.  xi.  5;  cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  4;  Ps.  xxx.  11,  Ixv.  12: 
Eph.  vi.  14.  W.  A.  W. 
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cording  to  the  Hebrew  usage,  singular  —  "  the  Gir- 
gashite; "  in  which  form,  however,  it  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  but  twice,  1  Chr.  i.  14,  and  Gen.  x.  10 ;  in 
the  latter  THE  Gihgasite;  elsewhere  uniformly 
plural,  as  above:  6  Fepyfaalos,  and  so  also  Jo- 
seplius:  (j'erycsceus  [but  Ueut.  vii.  1,  GeryezcBus]), 
one  of  the  nations  who  were  in  possession  of  Canaiin 
before  the  entrance  thither  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  following  passages:  Gen. 
I.  10,  XV.  21 ;  Deut.  vii.  1  (and  xx.  17  in  Samar- 
itan and  LXX.);  Josh.  iii.  10,  xxiv.  11;  1  Chr.  i. 
U;  Neh.  ix.  8.  In  the  first  of  these  "the  Gir- 
gasite"  is  given  as  the  fifth  son  of  Canaan;  in 
the  other  places  the  tribe  is  merely  mentioned,  and 
that  but  occasionally,  in  the  formula  expressing  the 
doomed  country;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  in  the 
words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  0,  §  2)  that  we  possess 
the  name  and  nothing  more;  not  even  the  more 
defijiite  notices  of  position,  or  the  slight  glimpses 
of  character,  general  or  individual,  with  which  we 
are  favored  in  the  c:ise  of  the  Amorites,  Jebusites, 
and  some  others  of  these  ancient  nations.  The 
expression  in  Josh.  xxiv.  11  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  district  of  the  Girgashites  was  on  the  west 
of  Jordan ;  nor  is  this  invalidated  by  the  mention 
of  "Gergesenes"  in  Matt.  viii.  28  {Tepyic-qvuv 
in  Hec.  Text,  and  in  a  few  MSS.  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  and  Origen,  Tipyiaaiuiv)-,  as  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  since  that  name  is 
now  generally  recognized  as  repocrrjvoij',  —  "  Gera- 
senes," — and  therefore  as  having  no  connection 
with  the  Girgasliites.  G. 

GIR'GASITE,  THE  (Gen.  x.  16).  See  the 
foregoing. 

*  GIS'CHALA  [TitTxaXa:  Kabb.  I^U  tt712, 

Gusli   Ckalab:  Arab,    luiwil,  el-Jhh),  a  village 

in  Galilee  on  a  hill  about  two  hours  northwest 
from  Snfed.  It  was  fortified  by  order  of  Josephus, 
and  was  the  last  fortress  in  Galilee  to  surrender  to 
the  Roman  arms  (Joseph.  B.  ./.  ii.  20,  §  0 ;  iv.  2, 
§§  1-5).  It  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  IJobinson 
as  the  modern  d-Jish,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  m  18-37  {Bibl.  lies.  iii.  308  ff.,  1st  ed.). 
It  must  have  been  one  of  the  towns  in  the  circuit 
of  Christ's  labors,  and  well  known  to  his  Galilean 
disciples.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  parents 
of  Paul  emigrated  from  this  place  to  Tarsus.    [See 

AlII.AH.]  S.  W. 

GIS'PA  (SQipa  [hearkeninr/] :  [FA.3]  Fetr- 
<pd;  [Comp.  r(a<pds'y  Kom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i 
omit:]  Giisjjhn),  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Ne- 
thinim,  in  "  the  Ophel,"  after  the  return  from 
Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  21).  By  the  LXX.  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a  place. 

GIT'TAH-HE'PHER,  Josh.  xix.  13. 
[GATii-Ili:riii:iJ.] 

GITTA'IM  (D'^.riS,  i.  e.  two  wine-jrresses : 
[in  2  Sam.,]  rfflai'/U,  [Vat.  TtBai,']  Alex.  TteOeiix: 
[in  Neil.  xi.  33,  Kom.  Vat.  Alex.  1  A.'  omit;  1  A.» 
r«fl6i/it:J  Gtlhfum),  a  place  incidentally  mentioned 
in  2  Sam.  iv.  3,  where  the  meaning  appears  to  be  that 
the  inhabitants  of  I5eeroth,  which  was  allotted  to 
Benjamin,  had  been  con)pelled  to  fly  from  that  place, 
and  had  taken  refuge  at  (iittaim.  IJeeroth  was 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17); 
•nd  the  cause  of  the  (light  of  it,s  people  may  have 
lv«n  (thi.ugh  this  is  b\it  conjecture)  Saul's  persecu- 
tion of  tJie  Gibeonites  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  2. 
SitUim  is  again  mentioned   [Neh.  xi.  33]   in  the 
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list  of  places  inhabited  by  the  lienjaudtea  aftei 
their  return  from  the  Captivity,  witli  Hamah,  Ne- 
j  ballat,  Lod,  and  other  known  towns  of  Iteujannn 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  The  two  may  be  the 
same ;  though,  if  the  persecution  of  the  lierothitea 
proceeded  from  Benjamin,  as  we  must  infer  it  did, 
they  would  hardly  choose  as  a  refuge  a  place  within 
the  limita  of  that  tribe.  Gittaim  is  the  dual  form 
of  the  word  Gath,  which  suggests  the  Philistine 
plain  as  its  locality.  But  there  is  no  e^  idence  for 
or  against  this. 

Gittaim  occurs  in  the  LXX.  version  of  1  Sam. 
xiv.  33  —  "out  of  (Jetthaim  roll  me  a  great  stone." 
But  this  is  not  supported  by  any  other  of  the 
ancient  versions,  which  unanimousl}'  adhere  to  tho 
Hebr.  text,  and  probably  proceeds  from  a  mistake 
or  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ci^l^S  :  A.  V. 
"ye  ha\e  transgressed."  It  further  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  35  and  1  Chr.  i.  40,  as  the 
representative  of  Aaith,  a  change  not  so  intelligible 
as  the  other,  and  equally  unsupported  by  the  other 
old  versions.  G. 

GIT'TITES  (D^n2,  patron,  from  n?  : 
[rfBaTot,  Alex,  reddaioi--  GetlKei]),  the  600  meo 
who  followed   David   from   Gath,  under  Ittai  the 

Gittite  C'/^an,  2  Sara.  xv.  18, 19),  and  who  prob- 
ably acted  as  a  kind  of  body-guard.  Obed-edom  the 
Levite,  in  whose  house  the  Ark  was  for  a  time 
placed  (2  Sam.  vi.  10),  and  who  afterwards  served 
in   Jenisalem   (1   Chr.    xvi.   38),    is   called    "  the 

Gittite"  C^nsn).  We  can  scarcely  think,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  so  named  from  the  royal  city  of 
the  Philistines.  JMay  he  not  have  been  from  the 
town  of  Gittaim  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv.  3;  Neh. 
xi.  33),  or  from  Gath-rimmon,  a  town  of  Dan. 
allotted  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24), 
of  whom  Obed-edom  seems  to  have  been  one  (1 
Chr.  XX vi.  4)"?  J.  L.  P. 

GIT'TITH  (n^nS)  [see  infra],  a  musical 
instrument,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  used 
by  the  people  of  Gath,  and  thence  to  have  been 
introduced  by  David  into  Palestine;  and  by  others 

(who  identify  i'T'.nS  with  jlB,  a  wine-press,  or 
trough,  in  which  the  grapes  were  trodden  with  the 
feet)  to  have  been  employed  at  the  festivities  of  the 
vintage.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  i^^rilin  /V, 
occasionally  found  in  the  heading  of  Psalms,  is, 
"  On  the  instrument  S~nD"'D  (Cinora),  which  waa 
brought  from  Gath."  Haslii,  whilst  he  admits 
Gittith  to  be  a  musical  instrument,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  the  artisans  of  Gath  excelled, 
quotes  a  Talnmdic  authority  which  would  assign 
to  the  word  a  different  meaning.  '•  Our  sages," 
says  he,  "  have  remarked  '  On  the  nations  if'.o  are 
in  future  to  be  trodden  down  likii  a  wine-press.'  " 
(Comp.  Is.  Lxiii.  3.)  But  neither  of  the  Psalms, 
viii.,  Ixxxi.,  or  Ixxxiv.,  which  have  Gittith  for  n 
heading,  contains  any  thing  that  may  be  connected 
with  such  an  idea.  The  interpretation  of  the  LXX. 
imip  rwv  \7)vii>v,  "for  tlie  wine-presses,"  is  con- 
demned by  Aben-I'lzra  and  other  eminent  Jewish 
scholars.  Piirst  {Concordance)  describes  Gittith 
as  a  hollow  instrument,  from  jHn^,  to  di-cpen 
(synonymous  with  v"^7n).  D.  W.  M. 

GI'ZONITE,  THE  C'2'"^T3n  :  h  Tiiwyimt 
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[V»t.  corrupt;]  Alex,  o  Tccvyi'-  Gezoniies).  "The 
ions  of  Hashem  the  Gizonite  "  are  named  amongst 
the  warriors  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  word  is  entirely 
omitted;  and  the  conclusion  of  Kennicott,  who 
sxaniines  the  passage  at  length,  is  tliat  the  name 
should  be  Godni  [see  Guni],  a  proper  name,  and 
not  an  appellative  {Dissert,  pp.  11)9-203).  [No 
place  corresponding  to  the  name  is  known.] 

*  GIZ'RITES.     [Gerzites.] 

GLASS  (n''P^3T  :  D'aA.os:  vitmm).  The  word 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxviii.  17,  where  in  the  A.  V. 
it  is  rendered  "crystal."  It  comes  from  T]?!  ('» 
be  picre),  and  according  to  the  best  authorities 
means  a  kind  of  glass  which  in  ancient  days  was 
held  in  high  esteem  (.J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hist.  Vitri 
apud  Htbr.  ;  and  Hamberger,  Hist.  Vitri  ex  an^ 
fiquitnte  eruia,  quoted  by  Gesen.  s.  v.).  Sym- 
raachus  renders  it  KpiicrraWos,  but  that  is  rather 
intended  by  tt?'^33  (Job  xxviii.  18,  A.  V.  "  pearls," 
LXX.  yd  fits,  a  word  which  also  means  "ice;  "  cf. 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  2),  and  mil.  (Ez.  i.  22).  It 
Beenis  then  that  Job  xxviii.  17  contains  the  only 
allusion  to  glass  found  in  the  0.  T.,  and  even  this 
reference  is  disputed.  Besides  Symmachus,  others 
also  render  it  Siavyrj  KpvffraWov  (Schleusner, 
Thesaur.  s.  v.  vaXos),  and  it  is  argued  that  the 
word  ua\os  frequently  means  crystal.  Thus  the 
Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Nub.  764,  defines  D'aAor  (when 
it  occurs  in  old  writers)  as  Siacpavris  \idos  ioiKws 
vd\o},  and  Hesychius  gives  as  its  equivalent  \iBos 
Ti/jiios.  In  Herodotus  (iii.  24)  it  is  clear  that  veKos 
must  mean  crystal,  for  he  says,  r/  Se  <T(pt  ttoWtj 
Koi  evepyos  6pv(T<TiTai,  and  Achilles  Tatius  speaks 
at  crystal  as  va\os  opwpvyfiffTi  (ii-  3;  Baehr,  On 
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Uerod.  ii.  44;  Heeren,  JJeen,  ii.  1,  335).  Othen 
consider  n^iD^DT  to  be  amber,  or  eiectrum,  <x 
alabaster  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  vi.  872). 

In  spite  of  this  absence  of  specific  allusion  to 
glass  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  Hebrews  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  invention.  There  has  been 
a  violent  modern  prejudice  against  the  belief  that 
glass  was  early  known  to,  or  extensively  used  by, 
the  ancients,  but  both  facts  are  now  certain.  Fron- 
paintings  representing  the  process  of  glassblowlng 
which  have  been  discovered  in  paintings  at  Beni- 
Hassan,  and  in  tombs  at  other  places,  we  know 
that  the  invention  is  at  least  as  remote  as  the  ago 
of  Osirtasen  the  first  (perhaps  a  contemporary  of 
Joseph),  3,500  years  ago.  A  bead  as  old  as  1500 
B.  c.  was  found  by  Captain  Hervey  at  Thebes, 
"  the  specific  gravity  of  which,  25°  30',  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  crown  glass  now  made  in 
England."  Fragments  too  of  wine-vases  as  old  aa 
the  Exodus  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt.  Glass 
beads  known  to  be  ancient  have  been  found  in 
Africa,  and  also  (it  is  said)  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland, 
which  are  in  all  probability  the  relics  of  an  old 
Phoenician  trade  (Wilkinson,  in  Rnwlinson''s  Herod. 
ii.  50,  i.  475;  Anc.  Egypt-  iii.  88-112).  The  art 
was  also  known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians  (Layard, 
Nineveh,  ii.  42),  and  a  glass  bottle  was  found  in 
the  N.  W.  palace  of  Nimroud,  which  has  on  it  the 
name  of  Sargon,  and  is  therefore  probably  older 
than  B.  c.  702  (id.  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  197,  503). 
This  is  the  earUest  known  specimen  of  transparenl 
glass. 

The  disbelief  in  the  antiquity  of  glass  (in  spite 
of  the  distinct  statements  of  early  writers)  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for,  because  the  invention  must 
almost  naturally  arise  in  making  bricks  or  pottery, 
during  which  processes  there  must  be  at  least  a 


Egyptian  Olass  Blowers.     (Wilkinson.) 


inpcificial  vitrification.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  honor  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  the  Egyptians. 
Pliny  gives  no  date  for  his  celebrated  story  of  the 
discovery  of  glass  from  the  solitary  accident  of  some 
J'hoenician  sailors  using  blocks  of  natron  to  support 
h'^ir  saucepans  when  they  were  unable  to  find 
itones  for  the  purpose  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  65).  But  this 
iccount  is  less  likely  than  the  supposition  that 
fitreous  matter  first  attracted  obsei'vation  from  the 
L«*toio  of  lighting  fires  on  the  sand.  •'  in  a  country 
inducing  natron  or  subcarbonate  of  soda"  (liaw- 


linson's  Her-od.  j.1  82).  It  has  been  pointed  oui 
that  Pliny's  story  may  have  originated  in  the  fact 
that  the  sand  of  the  Syrian  river  Belus,"  at  the 
mouth  of  which  the  incident  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred,  "was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for 
glass-making,  and  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alexandria,  long  the 


a  *  This  Belus  is  the  modem  Nahr  Nn'm^n  which 
fiows  into  the  Mediterranean  just  south  of  Akka.  th« 
O.  T.  Accho  and  the  N.  T.  Ptolemais.  I' 
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moat  fiuiious  in  the  ancient  world  "  {Diet,  of  Ant. 
«rt.  Vitruin,  where  everything  requisite  to  the 
illustration  of  the  classical  allusions  to  glass  may 
be  found).  Some  find  a  remarkable  reference  to 
tliis  little  river  (respecting  which  see  I'lin.  //.  N. 
V.  17,  xxxvi.  65;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  10,  §  2;  Tac. 
Jlisl.  V.  7)  in  the  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
"  they  shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and 
Df  treasures  hid  in  the  sand"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  19). 
Both  the  name  Belus  (Heland,  quoted  in  Diet,  oj 

Geogr.  s.  v.  and  the  Hebrew  word  7"in,  "sand  " 
(Calmet,  s.  v.)  have  been  suggested  as  derivations 
for  the  Greek  voLKos,  whicli  is  however,  in  all  prob- 
ability, from  an  Egyptian  root. 

Gla.ss  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
used  by  them  (as  AVinckehnann  thinks)  far  more 
extensively  than  in  D>oderu  times.  Phny  even  tells 
us  that  it  wag  employed  in  wainscoting  (vitrea; 
cameriB,  //.  N.  xxxvi.  64;  Stat.  Sylc.  i.  v.  42). 
The  Egyptians  knew  the  art  of  cutting,  grinding, 
and  engraving  it,  and  they  could  even  inlay  it  with 
gold  or  enamel,  and  "  permeate  opaque  glass  with 
designs  of  various  colors."  Besides  this  they  could 
color  it  with  such  brilliancy  as  to  be  able  to  imitate 
precious  stones  in  a  manner  which  often  defied 
detection  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  26,  33,  75).  This 
is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  incredibly  large 
gems  which  we  find  mentioned  in  ancient  authors; 
e.  y.  Larcher  considers  that  the  emerald  column 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  was  "du  verre 
colorti  dont  rint(''rieur  ^tait  eclaird  par  des  lampes." 
Strabo  was  told  by  an  .\lexandrian  glass-maker 
that  this  success  was  partly  due  to  a  rare  and-val- 
uable  earth  found  in  Egypt  (Beckmann,  History  of 
Inventions,  "Colored  Glass,"  i.  195  f.  Eng.  Transl , 
also  iii.  208  f.,  iv.  54).  Yet  the  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent  glass  was  considered  the  most  valuable 
(I'lin.  xxxvi.  26). 

Some  suppose  that  the  proper  name  mD"1tt.'')!2 
C"JQ  (l/urninffs  by  the  waters)  contains  an  allusion 
to  Sidonian  glass-factories  (Jleier  on  Jos.  xi.  8,  xiii. 
6),  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  so 
called  from  the  burning  of  Jabin's  chariots  at  that 
place  (Lord  A.  Hervey,  On  the  Geneahgits,  p.  228), 
or  from  hot  springs. 

In  the  N.  T.  glass  is  alluded  to  as  an  emblem 
of  brightness  (Uev  iv.  6,  xv.  2,  xxi.  18).  The 
three  other  places  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12;  2  Cor.  iii.  18;  Jam.  i.  23), 
as  also  the  word  "glasses"  (Is.  iii.  23),  are  con- 
sidered under  JIirhoiss.  Eor,  strange  to  say, 
although  the  ancients  were  aware  of  the  reflective 
power  of  glass,  and  althougli  the  Sidonians  usetl  it 
for  mirrors  (I'lin.  //.  iV.  xxxvi.  66),  yet  for  some 
unexplained  reason  mirrors  of  glass  must  have 
prove<l  unsuccessful,  since  even  under  the  empire 
they  were  universally  made  of  metal,  which  is  at 
oni;e  less  perfect,  more  expensive,  and  more  difficult 
to  preserve  {Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Speculum). 

•     r.  w.  F. 

GLEANING  (Hlb^^  as  applied  to  produce 
genoiiUy,  I2pv  rather  to  com).  The  remarks 
under  Cok.nhh  on  the  definite  character  of  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  or  rather  of  poor  relations  and 
dependants,  to  a  share  of  tlie  crop,  are  especially 
exemplified  in  the  iuHtance  of  Huth  gleaning  in  the 
6eld  of  Boaz.  I'mir  young  women,  recojrnized  as 
leii.g  "  hia  maidens,"  were  gleaning  his  field,  and 
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on  her  daiui  upon  him  by  near  affinity  being  madfl 
known,  she  was  bidden  to  join  them  and  not  go  to 
any  otiier  field ;  but  for  this,  the  reaper*  it  seems 
would  have  driven  her  away  (Huth  ii.  6,  8,  9).  The 
gleaning  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  of  cornfields,  waa 
reserved  for  the  poor.  Hence  the  proveib  ol  Gideon, 
Judg.  viii.  2.  Maimonides  indeed  lays  down  tht 
principle  ( Constitutiones  de  donis  pauperum,  cap. 
ii.  1),  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  for  food, 
is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carried  into 
store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  See  for  further  remarks, 
Maimon.  Conglilutiones  de  donis  paupe rum,  cap.  iv. 
H.  H. 

GLEDE,  the  old  name  for  the  common  kite 
{Milms  ater),  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  13  (nS"1) 

among  the  unclean  birds  of  prey,  and  if  HS"!  be 
the  correct  reading,  we  must  suppose  the  name  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  bird's  acuteness  of  vision ; 
but  as  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Lev.  xi.  14  we 

find   nS^,  vultur,  it  is   probable  that  we  should 

read  HS^  in  Deut.  also.  The  LXX.  have  yvi^i  in 
both  places.  W.  D. 

GNAT  {Kcivwip),  mentioned  only  in  the  prover- 
bial expression  used  by  our  Saviour  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
24,  "  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel."  "  Strain  at,  in  the  A.  V.,  seems 
to  be  a  typographical  error,  since  the  translations 
before  the  A.  V.  had  "strain  out,''  the  Greek  word 
SiuKi^w  signifying  to  strain  through  (a  sieve,  ete.), 
to  filter  (see  Trench,  On  the  Auth.  \'ers.,  1st  ed. 
p.  131)  [2d  ed.  p.  172].  The  Greek  Kwvwyf/  is  the 
generic  word  for  gnat.  W.  D. 

GOAD.     Tlie  equivalent  terms  in  the  Hebrew 

are  (1)  ITZhf^  (Judg.  iii.  31),  and  (2)  I^T}'! 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  21;  Eccl.  xii.  11).  The  explanation 
given  by  Jahn  {Archwol.  i.  4,  §  59)  is  that  the 
former  represents  the  pole,  and  the  latter  the  iron 
spike  "vith  which  it  was  shod  for  the  puqx)9e  of 
goading.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it 
may  refer  to  anything  pointed,  and  the  tenor  of 
Eccl.  xii.  requires  rather  the  sense  of  a  peg  or  nail, 
anything  in  short  which  can  he  fasttntd ;  while  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  the  point  of  the  ploughshare  is  more 
probably  intended.  The  former  does  probably  refer 
to  the  goad,  tlie  long  handle  of  which  might  be 
used  as  a  fonnidable  weapon  (comp.  Horn.  //.  vi. 
135),  though  even  this  was  otherwi.se  understood 
by  the  LXX.  as  a  ploughshare  (^y  tw  auoTpSwoSi)- 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  etymological  Ibrce 

of  the  word  is  that  of  guiding  (from  TO^,  to  teach) 
rather  than  goading  (Sa-nlschiitz,  Archuol.  i.  105). 
There  are  undoubted  references  to  the  use  of  the 
goad  in  driving  oxen  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  25,  and 
Acts  xxvi.  14.  The  instrument,  as  still  used  in  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
consists  of  a  rod  about  eight  feet  long,  brought  tc 
a  sliarp  point  and  sometimes  cased  with  iron  at  the 
head  (Manner's  Ohservatiims,  iii.  348).  'Ilie  ex- 
pression "to  kick  against  the  go-ids  "  (Acts  ix.  5; 
A.  V.  "  the  pricks"),  was  proverbially  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  unavailing  resistance  to  superior  jwwei 
(comp.  yRsch.  Agam.  1633,  Prom.  323;  Eurip. 
Harch.  791).  W.  L.  B. 

*  Tlie  use  of  the  gojid  in  driving  animals,  which 
is  still  connnon  in  the  East,  is  implied  ui  2  K.  iv 
24,  where  it  explains  a  slight  obscurity  in  the  ve-ee 
as  given  in  the  \.  V.     Mounted  on  her  donkey  — 
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the  fiivorite  mode  of  traveUing  with  oriental  ladies  - 
tl*  Slniiiamiiiite,  intent  on  the  utmost  dispatch, 
directs  iier  servant,  running  by  her  side,  to  urge 
the  animal  with  the  goad  to  its  full  speed. 

The  long  ox-goad,  used  in  the  field,  with  an  iron 
point  at  one  end,  and  an  iron  paddle  at  the  other 
to  clean  the  plough  in  the  furrows,  often  was,  and 
still  is,  a  massive  implement.  In  the  hands  of  a 
strong  and  valiant  man,  like  Shamgar,  as  repre- 
sented ui  Judg.  iii.  31,  it  would  be  a  destructive 
weapon.  (See  Hackett's  Illustr.  of  Scripture,  p. 
155.)  S.  W. 

GOAT.  1.  Of  the  Hebrew  words  which  are 
translated  goat  and  she-goat  in  A.  V.,  thp  most 
common  is  Tl?  =  Syr.  J)-^,  Ai-ab.  yLfc,  Phoen. 

S^a.  The  Indo-Germanic  languages  have  a  similar 
word  in  Sanskr.  ag'a  ^  goat,  ag'd  =  she-goat, 
Germ,  geis  or  gems,  Greek  aX^,  aty'^S'  ^^^  ^^^^' 
vation  from  fT27,  to  be  strong,  points  to  he-goat  as 
the  original  meaning,  but  it  is  also  specially  used 
for  she-goat,  as  iu  Gen.  xv.  9,  xxxi.  38,  xx.xii.  14; 
Num.  XV.  27.  In  Judg.  vi.  19  D"^-T3;  "^"[2  is  ren- 
dered kid,  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  4  W^'^_  TW  is 
rendered  the  goat,  but  properly  signifies  Jiock  of 
goats.  D"^-?!!?  is  used  elliptically  for  goats'  hair  in 
Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxvi.  14,  Ac,  Num.  xxxi.  20,  and  in 
1  Sam.  xix.  13. 

2.  D^/l^')  are  wild  or  mountain  goats,  and  are 
rendered  wild  goats  in  the  three  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  the  word  occurs,  namely,  1  Sam. 
sxiv.  2,  Job  xxxix.  1,  and  Ps.  civ.  18.  The  word 
is  from  a  root  ^1?^,  to  ascend  or  climb,  and  is  the 
Heb.  name  of  the  ibex,  which  abounds  in  the  moun 
tainous  parts  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Jloab.  Ii 
Job  xxxix.  1,  the  LXX.  have  Tf)aye\d<pci)y  werpas. 

3.  IpM  is  rendered  the  wild  goat  in  Deut.  xiv. 
5,  and  occurs  only  in  this  passage.  It  is  a  con 
tracted  form  of  mp3W,  according  to  I^ee,  who 
renders  it  gazelle,  but  it  is  more  properly  the  tra 
gelaphus  or  goat-deer  (Shaw.  Suppl.  p.  76). 

4.  l^n^?,  a  he-goat,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  of  four 
months  old  —  strong  and  vigorous.  It  occurs  only 
in  the  plural,  and  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indifferently 
goats  and  he-goats  (see  Ps.  1.  9  and  13).  In  Jer. 
i.  8  it  signifies  he-goats,  leaders  of  tlie  flock,  and 
hence  its  metaphorical  use  in  Is.  xiv.  9  for  chief 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  in  Zech.  x.  3,  where  goats 
=  principal  men,  chiefs.     It  is  derived  from  the 

roob  "rn^j  ^  *^')  to  place,  to  prepare. 

5  *^'*?^  occurs  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  21,  and  in  Dan. 
dii.  5,  8  —  it  is  followed  by  D^-TVn,  and  signifies 
a  he-goat  of  the  goats.  Gesenius  derives  it  from 
"1D^,  to  leap.  It  is  a  word  found  only  in  the  later 
books  f  fthe  0.  T.  In  Ezr.  vi.  17  we  find  the 
Chald.  form  of  the  word,  "I^D?. 

I.  ^"*^^?  is  translated  goat,  and  signifies  prop- 
erly a  he-goat,  being  derived  from  "^^t^,  to  staiul 
m  end,  to  bristle.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Leviticus 
«d  Numbers  (nS^Iin  "^""VW),  and  is  the  goat 
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of  the  sin-ofifering.  Lev.  ix.  3,  15,  x.  16.    The  wok 
is  used  as  an  adjective  with  ~1"^S^  in  Dan.  viii.  21 
and  the  goat,  the  rough  one,  is  the  king  of 
Javan." 

7.  IZ^'^.in  is  from  a  root  27''ri,  o  strike.  It  is 
rendered  he-goat  in  Gen.  xxx.  35,  xxxii.  15,  Prov. 
XXX.  31,  and  2  Chr.  xvii.  11.  It  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

8.  bTSTJ,  scape-goat  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  10,  26. 
On  this  word  see  Atonement,  Day  of,  p.  197. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  words  rendered  goats  in  Matt. 
XXV.  32,  33,  are  fpi(f)os  and  €pt(J)joi'  =  a  young 
goat,  or  kid;  and  hi  Heb.  ix.  12,  13,  19,  and  x.  4, 
rpdyos  =  he-goat.  Goat-skins,  in  Heb.  xi.  37,  are 
in  the  Greek,  eV  alyelon  SepfiaaiV,  and  in  Judg. 
ii.  17  aJyas  is  rendered  goats.  W.  D. 

There  appear  to  be  two  or  three  varieties  of  the 
common  goat  (Hircus  mgagrus)  at  present  bred  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  but  whether  they  are  identical 
with  those  which  were  reared  by  the  ancient  He- ' 
brews  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  The  most  marked 
varieties  are  the  Syrian  goat  {Cajtra  Mambrica, 
Linn.),  with  long  thick  pendent  ears,  which  are 
often,  says  Russell  {Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.  150, 
2d  ed.),  a  foot  long,  and  the  Angora  goat  (Capra 
Angorensis,  Linn.),  with  fine  long  hair.  The  Syr- 
ian goat  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  ix. 
27,  §  3).  There  is  also  a  variety  that  difiers  but 
little  from  British  specimens.  Goats  have  from  the 
earliest  ages  been  considered  important  animals  in 
rural  economy,  both  on  account  of  the  milk  they 
afford,  and  the  excellency  of  the  flesh  of  the  young 
animals.  The  goat  is  figured  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (see  VV^ilkinson's  Anc.  Egppt.  i.  223). 
Col.  Ham.  Smith  (Griflith's  An.  King.  iv.  308) 
describes  three  Egyptian  breeds:  one  with  long 
hair,  depressed  horns,  ears  small  and  pendent; 
aiiotiier  with  horns  very  spiral,  and  ears  longer 
than  the  head ;  and  a  third,  which  occurs  in  Upper 
Egypt,  without  horns. 

Goats  were  offered  as  sacrifices  (Lev.  iii.  12,  ix.  15 ; 
Ex.  xii.  5,  etc.);  their  milk  was  used  as  food  (Prov. 
xxvii.  27);  their  flesh  was  eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  4;  Gen. 
xxvii.  9);  their  hair  was  used  for  the  curtains  of 
the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxvi.  14).  and  for 
stuffing  bolsters  (1  Sam.  xix.  13);  their  skins  were 
sometimes  used  as  clothing  (Heb.  xi.  37). 

The  passage  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  which  compares  the 
hair  of  the  beloved  to  "  a  flock  of  goats  tliat  eat  of 
Mount  Gilead,"  probably  alludes  to  the  fine  hair 
of  the  Angora  breed.  Some  have  very  plausibly 
supposed  that  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  12),  wlien  he 
speaks  of  a  shepherd  "  taking  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  lion  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  an  ear,"  alludes  to 
tlie  long  pendulous  ears  of  the  Syrian  breed  (see 
Harmer's  Obser.  iv.  162).  In  Prov.  xxx.  31,  a  he- 
goat  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  "  four  things  which 
are  comely  in  going;  "  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the 
stately  march  of  the  leader  of  the  flock,  which  was 
always  associated  iu  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  notion  of  dignity.  Hence  the  metaphor 
in  Is.  xiv.  9,  "  all  the  chief  ones  (margin,  '  great 
goats')  of  the  earth."  So  the  Alexandrine  ver- 
sion of  the  LXX.  understands  the  allusion,  koI 
rpdyos  Tjyov/jifvos  aiTroAiou." 

As  to  the  ye' Slim  (D'^7^^- '  rpayp^apoi,  k\ar 


a  Comp.  Theocritus,  /(/.  viii.  49, 'fi  rpaye,  tSlv  Ktth 
kSlv  alyit  xvep ;  and  Virg.  Ed.  vii.  7,  "  Vir  gregig  Ip« 
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^01^  ibnt*:  "wild  j;oats."  A.  V.),  it  is  not  at  a7\ 
improbable,  as  the  Vulg.  interprets  the  word,  that 
lome  species  of  iOex  is  denoted,  perhaps  the  Cnpra 
Siiuikica  (Ehreiib.),  the  Bedeii  or  Jaela  of  I'-gypt 
and  Arabia.  This  ibex  was  noticed  at  Sinai  by 
Ehrenberg  and  Heniprich  {Sym.  Pliys.  t.  18),  and 
by  Burckhardt.  (Trav.  p.  52G),  who  (p.  405)  thus 


GOB 

the  (ikko  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  might  formerfy 
have  inhabited  the  Lebanon,  though  it  is  not  found 
in  i'alestine  now.  Perhaps  the  paseiig  ( Cup.  ago- 
(jius,  ( 'uv. )  which  some  have  taken  to  be  the  parent 
stock  of  the  common  goat,  and  whicti  at  present 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Persia  and  Caucasus, 
may  have  in  Biblical  times  been  found  in  Palestine 
ind  tnay  be  the  (dko  of  Scripture  But  we  alio;* 
this  13  mere  conjecture.  \V.  H. 


Long-eared  Syrian  goat 

gpaaks  of  these  animals :  "  In  all  the  valleys  south 
of  the  Modjeb,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Modjcb 
and  El  Ahsa,  large  herds  of  mountain  goats,  called 
by  the  Arabs  Bedeji  ( ^^i\^  ),  are  met  with.  This 
is  the  steinbock"  or  bouquetin  of  the  Swiss  and 
Tyrol  Alps.  They  pasture  in  flocks  of  foity  and 
fifty  together.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  killed 
by  the  people  of  Kerek  and  Tafyle,  who  hold  their 
flesh  in  high  estimation.  They  sell  the  large  knotty 
horns  to  the  Hebrew  merchants,  who  carry  them  to 
.lerusalem,  where  they  are  worked  into  handles  for 

knives  and  daggers The  Arabs  told  me 

that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  that 
the  hunt«rs  hide  themselves  among  the  reeds  on 
the  banks  of  streams  where  the  animals  resort  in 
the  evening  to  drink,  'lliey  also  asserted  that, 
when  pursued,  they  will  throw  themsehes  from  a 
height  of  fifty  feet  and  more  upon  their  heads  with- 
out receiving  any  injury."  llasselquist  (7';7(f.  p. 
190)  speaks  of  rock  goats  (  Capm  cervicnpra,  Linn.) 
which  he  saw  hunted  with  falcons  near  Nazareth. 
But  the  C.  c-ri-icapm  of  Linnaeus  is  an  antelope 
{Aniilope  ceii-ico/trn,  Pall.). 

There   is   con.siderable  difficulty  attending   the 

identification  of  the  a/cko  C^pS),  which  the  LXX. 
render  by  Tpaye\a<pos,  and  the  Vulg.  troijilnphus. 
The  word,  which  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  5  as  one 
of  the  animals  that  might  be  eaten,  is  rendered 
"  wild  goat "  by  the  A.  V.  Some  have  referred 
the  akko  to  the  "Am  of  the  Persians,  i.  e  tlie  V<i- 
vre<iluspyfjfiri/iis,  or  the  "  tailless  roe  "  (Shaw,  Ztu'il. 
ii.  287),  of  Ci'ntiTd  Asia.  If  we  could  satisfactorily 
est-iblish  the  identity  of  the  Persian  word  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  animal  in  question  might  represent 

a  The  Cti/ira  f>innitica  la  not  Identical  with  the 
BwlM  ibex  or  steinbock  (C.  Ibex),  though  It  is  a  closely 
lUkd  <pecie8. 


Goat  of  Mount  Sinai 


GOAT,  SCAPE.     [Atonement,  Day  of.] 

GO'ATH  (n:^?  [seeiafrn]:  the  LXX.  seem 
to  have  had  a  difl'erent  text,  and  read  e'|  iK\€Krciiv 
\i6ciiv-  Goatha),  a  ilace  apparently  in  the  nei<;h- 
borhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  named,  in  .connection 
with  the  hill  Gareb,  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  The 
name  (which  is  accurately  Goah,  as  above,  the  ih 
being  added  to  connect  the  Hebrew  particle  of  mo- 
tion,—Goathah)  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  nV2, 
"to  low,"  as  a  cow.  In  accordance  with  this  is  the 
rendering   of  the  Targum,  which   has  for  Goah, 

Sb??  n?'''?2  =  '/'e  heifer's  pool.  The  Syriac, 
on  the  other  hand,  has   j^OOi^^  leromto,  "to 

the  eminence,"  perhaps  reading  HS^  (Fiirst, 
Ilanilwh.  p.  269  b)fi  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  letter  Ain  in  Goath,  the  resembUinee  between 
it  and  Golgotha  does  noi  exist  in  the  original  to 
the  same  degree  as  in  English.     [Gui-cotha.] 

G. 
GOB  (32,  and  3^3,  perhaps  =  a  pit  or  ditch; 
Tfd,  ^^P6^L,  Alex,  [in  ver.  19]  ruj8;  [Comp.  Nw/3:] 
Gob),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  18,  19, 
as  the  scene  of  two  encounters  lietween  David's 
warriors  and  the  Phihstines.  In  the  parallel  ac- 
count—  of  the  first  of  these  only—  in  1  Chr.  xx. 
4,  the  name  is  given  as  (iK/.KH,  and  this,  as  well  as 
the  omission  of  any  locality  for  the  second  event, 
is  supjiorted  l>y  .losephus  {Aut.  vii.  12,  §  2).  On 
the  other  hand  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  have  Gath 
in  the  first  case,  a  name  which  in  Hebrew  niuc*" 
resembles  Gob;  and  this  appears  to  be  borne  out 


b  •  FiirHt  makes  the  Syriac  =  Felahiigel,  rock-hiU  (nal 
aa  above).  B. 


GOBLET 

ay  the  account  of  a  third  and  subsequent  figbt, 
which  all  agree  happened  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  20 ; 
1  Chr.  XX.  G),  and  which,  from  the  terms  of  the 
narrative,  seems  to  have  occurred  at  the  same  place 
IS  the  others.  The  suggestion  of  Nob  —  which 
Davidson  {Hebr.  Text)  reports  as  in  many  MSS. 
and  which  i«  also  found  in  copies  of  the  LXX.  — 
is  not  admissible  on  account  of  the  situation  of 
that  place.  G. 

GOBLET  (]3i^:  Kparrip--  crater;  joined  with 
"inD  to  express  roundness,  Cant.  vii.  2;  Gesen. 
Thes.  pp.  22,  39 ;  in  plur.  Ex.  xxiv.  6,  A.  V.  "  ba- 
sons;" Is.  xxii.  24,  LXX.  literally  ayavdd-  crale- 
rce:  A.  V.  "cups"),  a  circular  vessel  for  wine  or 
other  Uquid.     [Basin.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  GODLINESS,  MYSTERY  OF.  [Bap- 
tism, vii.  5,  p.  239.] 

*  GOD  SPEED  is  the  translation  of  x"-ipeiv 
in  2  John  10, 11,  the  Greek  form  of  salutation.  It 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  c/od- 
tpkUg,  but  with  a  different  meanmg  there,  namely, 
"good-speed."  H. 

GOG.  1.  (2*12:  Toiy.,  [Comp.  Aid.  rc5y:] 
Gofj.).  A  Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  4);  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text  son  of  Shemaiah.  The  LXX. 
have  a  different  text  throughout  the  passage. 

2.  [Magog.] 

3.  In  the  Samarit.  Codex  and  LXX.  of  Num. 
xxiv.  7,  Gog  is  substituted  for  Agag. 

GO'LAN  Cj '12  [a  circle,  region,  Dietr. 
Fiirst ;  migration,  Ges.] :  TavXdv,  [in  1  Chr.  vi. 
71,  Ti>s\d,v;  Alex,  also  in  Josh.  TuiKaV-  Gaulon, 
exc.  Deut.  Golan] ),  a  city  of  Bashan  (]tt733  lV"13, 
Deut.  iv.  43)  allotted  out  of  the  half  tribe  of  ]Ma- 
nasseh  to  the  Levites  (.Josh.  xxi.  27),  and  one  of 
the  three  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan  (xx..  8). 
We  find  no  further  notice  of  it  in  Scripture;  and 
though  Eusebius  and  Jerome  say  it  was  still  an  im- 
portant place  in  their  time  ( Onoin.  s.  v. ;  lieland, 
p.  815),  its  very  site  is  now  unknown.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  village  of  Nawn,  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Jauldn,  around  which  are  extensive  ruins 
(see  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal.),  is'  identical 
svith  the  ancient  Golan ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence ;  and  Nawa  besides  is  much  too 
far  to  the  eastward. 

The  city  of  Golan  is  several  times  referred  to  by 
Josephus  {Ta.v\dvi\,  B.  J.  i.  4,  §  4,  and  8);  he, 
however,  more  frequently  speaks  of  the  province 
which  took  its  name  from  it,  Gaulanitis  {Xav\av7- 
TLs)-  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Jews  in 
Bashan  ceased,  it  appears  that  tlie  aboriginal  tribes, 
before  kept  in  sabjeetion,  but  never  annihilated, 
rose  again  to  some  power,  and  rent  the  cou;)try 
into  provinces.  Two  of  these  provinces  at  least 
were  of  ancient  origin  [Trachonitis  and  Hau- 
ran],  and  had  been  distinct  principalities  previous 
to  the  time  when  Og  or  his  predecessors  united 
them  under  one  sceptre.  Before  the  Babylonish 
laptivity  Bashan  appears  in  Jewish  history  as  one 
Kingdom;  but  subsequent  to  that  period  it  is  spo- 
ken of  as  divided  into  four  provinces  —  Gaulamtis, 
Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Batanea  (Joseph.  Ant. 
iv.  5,  §  3,  and  7,  §  4,  i.  6,  §  4,  xvi.  9,  §  1 ;  B.  J. 
I.  20,  ^  4,  iii.  3,  §  1,  iv.  1,  §  1).  It  seems  that 
when  the  city  of  Golan  rose  to  power  it  became  the 
be«d  of  a  Large  province,  the  extent  of  which  is 
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pretty  accurately  given  by  Josephus,  especially  when 
his  statements  are  compared  with  the  modern  di- 
visions of  Bashan.  It  lay  east  of  Galilee,  and  north 
of  Gadarrtis  (Gauara,  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1). 
Gamala,  an  important  town  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called  El-Husn  (see 
Handbook  for  Syr.  ami  Pal.),  and  the  province 
attached  to  it,  were  included  in  Gaulanitis  {B.  J. 
iv.  1,  §  1).  But  the  boundary  of  the  provinces  of 
Gadara  and  Gamala  must  evidently  have  been  the 
river  Hieromax,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded 
an  the  south  border  of  Gaulanitis.  The  Jordan 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  fountains  at  Dan  and 
Caesarea-Philippi,  formed  the  western  boundary 
(B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5).  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  modern  province  of  Jauldn 

(lJ-5^    is   the  Arabic   form  of  the    Hebrew 

]^12.  from  which  is  derived  the  Greek  rauAaj't- 
Tis)  correspond  so  far  with  tliose  of  Gaulanitis; 
we  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  their  north- 
ern and  eastern  iDOundaries  are  also  identical.  Jau- 
lan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jedur  (the  ancient 
Iturcea),  and  on  the  east  by  Hanran  [Hauran]. 
The  principal  cities  of  Gaulanitis  were  Golan,  Hip- 
pos, Gamala,  Julias  or  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii.  22), 
Seleucia,  and  Sogane  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1,  and 
5,  iv.  1,  §  1).  The  site  of  Bethsaida  is  at  a  small 
tell  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan  [Bethsaida]  ; 
the  ruins  of  Kid' at  el-Htisn  mark  the  place  of  Ga- 
mala; but  nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  others. 
The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a  flat  and  fertile 
table-land,  well-watered,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant 
grass.     It   is   probably  to  this  region   the   name 

3fishor  ('^W''72)  is  given  in  1  K.  xx.  23,  2.5  — 
"  the  plain  "  in  which  the  Syrians  were  overthrown 
by  the  Israelites,  near  Aphek,  which  perhaps  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  modern  Fik  (Stanley,  App. 
§  6;  Handbook  for  S.  and  P.  p.  42.5).  The 
western  side  of  Gaulanitis,  along  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, is  steep,  rugged,  and  bare.  It  is  upwards  of 
2,500  feet  in  height,  and  when  seen  from  the  city 
of  Tiberias  resembles  a  mountain  range,  though  in 
reality  it  is  only  the  supporting  wall  of  the  plateau. 
It  was  this  remarkable  feature  which  led  the  ancient 
geographers  to  suppose  that  the  mountain  range  of 
Gilead  was  joined  to  Ivcbanon  (Keland,  p.  342). 
Further  north,  along  the  bank  of  the  upper  Jordan, 
the  plateau  breaks  down  in  a  series  of  terraces, 
which,  though  somewhat  rocky,  are  covered  with 
rich  soil,  and  clothed  in  spring  with  the  most  lux- 
uriant herbage,  spangled  with  multitudes  of  bright 
and  beautiful  flowers.  A  range  of  low,  round- 
topped,  picturesque  hills,  extends  southwards  foi 
nearly  20  miles  from  the  base  of  Hermon  along 
the  western  edge  of  the  plateau.  These  are  in 
places  covered  with  noble  forests  of  prickly  oak  and 
terebinth.  Gaulanitis  was  once  densely  populated, 
but  it  is  now  almost  completely  deseiled.  The 
writer  has  a  list  of  the  towns  and  villages  which  it 
once  contained;  and  in  it  are  the  names  of  127 
places,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  about 
eleven,  are  now  uninhabited.  Only  a  few  patches 
of  its  soil  are  cultivated ;  and  the  very  best  of  its 
pasture  is  lost  —  the  tender  grass  of  early  spring. 
The  flocks  of  the  Turkmans  and  el-Fwlhl  Arabs  — 
the  only  tribes  that  remain  permanently  in  this 
region  —  are  not  able  to  consume  it;  and  the 
Wmtzeh,  those  "  children  of  the  East  "  who  spread 
over  the  land  like  locusts,  and  "  whose  camels  aie 
without  number  "  (Judg.  vii.  12),  only  arrive  about 
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the  beginning  of  jNIay.  At  tliat  season  tlic  whole 
eountry  is  covei-ed  with  them  —  their  black  tent'» 
pitched  in  circles  near  the  fountains;  their  cattle 
thicivly  dotting  the  vast  plain;  and  their  fierce  cav- 
aliers roaming  far  and  wide,  "  their  hand  against 
wery  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them." 

For  fuller  accoimts  of  the  scenery,  antiquities, 
•nd  history  of  (iaulanitis,  see  Porters  I/drulbook 
for  Syr.  and  Piil.  pp.  295,  424,  4G1,  5-31;  Five 
Years  in  Damnscus,  ii.  250;  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit. 
vi.  282;  Burckhardt's  Trav.  in  Si/r.  p.  277. 

J.  L.  P. 

GOLD,  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  from  its 
color,  lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  useful 
properties  (I'lin.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  19).  Hence  it  is 
iispd  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  xxiii.  10)  and 
nobility  {Ijam.  iv.  1).  There  are  six  Hebrew  words 
used  to  denote  it,  and  four  of  them  occur  in  Job 
xxviii.  15,  10,  17.     These  are: 

1.  nnj)  the  common  name,  connected  with 
3n!5  (to  be  ydlow),  as  (/eld,  from  gel,  yellow. 
Various  epithets  are  applied  to  it:  as,  "fine"  (2 
Chr.  iii.  3),  "refined  "  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  "  pure" 
(Kx.  XXV.  11).  In  opposition  to  these,  "  beaten  "  gold 

(ta^nC?  'T)  is  probably  m/a;«rfgold;  LXX.  ^AotcJj; 
used  of  Solomon's  shields  (1  K.  x.  16). 

2.  I'^'^D  (Kfi/LffiKiov)  treasured,  i.  e.  fine  gold 
(1  K.  vi.  20,  vii.  49,  &c.}.  Many  names  of  precious 
substances  in  Hebrew  come  from  roots  signifying 

concealment,  as  ")"1D!2p  (Gen.  xliii.  23,  A.  V. 
"  treasure  "'). 

3.  TQ,  pure  or  native  gold  (Job  xxviii.  17 ;  Cant. 
V.  15;  probably  from  TTQ,  (o  separate).  Kosen- 
miiller  (Allerthumsk.  iv.  p.  49)  makes  it  come  from 
a  Syriac  root  meaning  solid  or  massy;  but  "I'^n^ 
(2  Chr.  ix.  17)  corresponds  to  TS^tt  (1  K.  x.  18). 
The  LXX.  render  it  by  xiOos  riixios,  xpwC'O" 
iirvpov  (Is.  xiii.  12  ;  llieodot.  6,irf<pdov ;  comp. 
Thuc.  ii.  13;  Tlin.  xxxiii.  19,  obrussn).  In  I's. 
jxix.  127,  tlie  LXX.  render  it  totto^ioi/  (A.  V. 
"fine  gold");  but  Schleusner  happily  conjectures 
rb  tta^iov,  the  Hebrew  word  being  adopted  to  avoid 
the  repetition  oi  ■)^pvcros  (Thes.  s.  r.  T<j7ra^;  Hesych. 
S.  V.  -iri^iov). 

4.  D-3,  gold  earth,  or  a  mass  of  raw  ore  (Job 
xxii.  24,  &irvpov,  A.  V.  "gold  as  dust"). 

The  poetical  names  for  gold  are : 

1.  Dn3  (also  implying  something  concealed ) ; 
LXX.  ^pvffiov;  and  in  Is.  xiii.  12,  \idos  iro\v- 
Tehiii.  In  Job  xxxvii.  22,  it  is  rendereti  in  A.  V. 
"fair  weather;"  LXX.  vf^rj  xpvffavyovVTa. 
(Comp.  Zech.  iv.  12.) 

2.  y^'^n,  =  dut/  out  (Prov.  viii.  10),  a  gen- 
eral name,  which  has  become  special,  Ps.  Ixviii. 
13,  wliire  it  cannot  mean  gems,  as  .some  suppose 
(IJochart,  Hicroz.  tom.  ii.  p.  9).  Rlichaelis  con 
Dects  the  word  charuiz  with  the  (jreck  -x^pvcos. 

(iold  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times 
(Gen.  ii.  H).  Phny  attrilnites  the  discovery  of 
it  (at  Mount  Pangaeus),  and  the  art  of  working  it 
to  (adinns  (//.  N.  vii.  57);  and  his  statement  is 
adopted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  303, 
sd.  Pott.).  It  was  at  first  chiefly  use<l  for  onin 
nenta,  etc.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22);  and  although  Abraliam 
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is  said  to  have  been  "  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver 
and  in  gold"  (Gen.  xiii.  2),  yet  no  mention  of  it 
as  used  in  purchases,  is  made  till  :ifter  his  return 
from  lilgypt.  Coined  money  was  not  kjiown  to  the 
ancients  («.  </.  Hom.  //.  vii.  473)  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period ;  and  on  the  Egyi)tian  tombs  gold 
is  represented  as  being  weighed  in  rings  for  com- 
mercial purjjoses.  (Comp.  Gen.  xliii.  21.)  Xo  coins 
are  found  in  the  ruins  of  Egyjit  or  Assyria  (l^yard'g 
Xiii.  ii.  418).  "  Kven  so  late  as  the  time  of  David 
gold  was  not  used  as  a  standard  of  value,  Init  waa 
considered  merely  as  a  very  precious  article  of  com- 
merce, and  was  weit/lied  hke  other  aiticles  "  ( lahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  §  115,  1  Chr.  xxi.  25). 

Gold  was  extremely  abundant  in  ancient  times 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  9;  Nah.  ii.  9; 
Dan.  iii.  1);  but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value, 
because  of  the  enormous  quantities  consumed  by 
the  wealthy  in  furniture,  etc.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x.  pas- 
sim; Cant.  iii.  9,  10;  Ksth.  i.  6;  Jer.  x.  9;  comp. 
Hom.  Od.  xix.  55;  Herod,  ix.  82).  Probably  too 
the  art  of  gilding  was  known  extensively,  being 
applied  even  to  the  battlements  of  a  city  (Herod, 
i.  !)8,  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Layard,  ii. 
204). 

The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing  gold 
are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  1 ; 
Job  xxviii.  16:  in  Job  xxii.  24,  the  word  Ophir  is 
used  for  gold).  Gold  is  not  foiuid  in  Aral)ia  now 
(Niebuhr's  Travels,  p.  141),  but  it  used  to  be 
(Artemidor.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  18,  where  he  speaks 
of  an  Arabian  river  <|/f/7;ua  xp^*^"^  Karatpfpwv)- 
Diodoms  also  says  that  it  was  foinid  tiiere  native 
(awvpov)  in  good-size<l  nuggets  {^w\dpia)-  Some 
su)ii»(jse  that  Ophir  was  an  Arabian  port  to  which 
gold  was  brought  (comp.  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  ix.  10). 
Other  gold-l>earing  countries  were  Uphaz  (Jer.  x. 
9;  D.'m.  x.  5)  and  Parvaini  (2  Chr.  iii.  6). 

Jletallurgic  processes  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixvi. 
10,  Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21 ;  and  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  the 

trade  of  goldsmith  (cf.  Judg.  xvii.  4,  H"!^)  '* 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  overhying  of 
idoLs  with  gold-leaf  (Kosenmiiller's  Minerals  of 
Script,  pp. -id-ol).  [IL\M)iCK.\KT.]  P'.  W.  F. 
*  GOLDSMITH.  [Handichaft.] 
GOL'GOTHA  (ro^yodR  [ashdl]:  Golgotha), 
the  Helirew  name  of  the  spot  at  which  our  Lord 
was  crucifie<l  (Matt,  xxvii.  33;  Mark  xv.  22;  John 
xix.  17).  By  these  three  Evangelists  it  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  "  place  of  a  skull."  St.  Luke, 
in  accordance  with  his  practice  in  other  cases  (com- 
p.ire  Gabbatha,  Gethsemane,  etc.),  omits  the  He- 
brew term  and  gives  only  its  Greek  e()uivalent, 
Kpaviov-  The  word  Calvary,  which  in  Luke  xxiii. 
33  is  retained  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  Vulgate,  as 
the  rendering  of  npaviov,  obscures  the  statement 
of  St.  Luke,  whose  words  are  really  as  follows: 
"  the  place  which  is  called  '  a  skull '  "  —  not,  as  in 
the  other  Gosjiels,  Kpaviov,  "of  a  skull;"  thus 
employing  the  (Jreek  term  exactly  as  they  do  the 
Hebrew  one.  [Cai.vahy,  Anier.  ed.].  This  He- 
brew,   or    rather    Chaldee,    term,    was    doubtless 
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Snbaba.  Gulgoltn,  m  pure  Hebrew  H^ 
aiiplied  to  the  skull  on  account  of  its  round  globu- 
lar form,  that  being  the  idea  at  the  root  of  th« 
word. 

Two  exi>lanations  of  the  name  are  given :  (l)tha» 
it  was  a  s])ot  where  executions  ojrdinarily  took  place, 
and  therefore  abounded  in  skulls;  but  iccording  t« 
the  Jewish  law  these  muit   have  heei  buried,  aiu) 
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ijerefors  wcfl'  no  more  likely  to  confer  a  name  on 
the  spot  than  any  other  part  of  the  skeleton.  In 
this  case  too  the  Greek  should  be  t6kos  Kpavlwy, 
"  of  skulls,"  instead  of  Kpavioo,  "  of  a  skull," 
still  less  "a  skull"  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the 
Greek  of  St.  Luke.  Or  (2 )  it  may  come  from  the 
look  or  form  of  the  spot  itself,  bald,  round,  and 
ikull-like,  and  therefore  a  mound  or  hillock,  in 
accordance  with  the  common  phrase  —  for  which 
there  is  no  direct  authority  —  "  Mount  Calvary." 
Whichever  of  these  is  the  correct  explanation  — 
and  there  is  apparently  no  means  of  deciding  with 
certainty  —  Golgotha  seems  to  have  been  a  known 
siwt.  This  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  way  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  each  except  St. 
Matthew"  having  the  definite  article  —  "  the  place 
Golgotha  "  —  "  the  place  which  is  called  a  skull " 
—  "  the  place  (A.  V.  omits  the  article)  called  of, 
or  after,  a  skull."  It  was  "outside  the  gate," 
e|a)  Tjjs  TTvK-ni  (Heb.  xiii.  12)  but  close  to  the  city, 
eyyhi  rrjs  rrdXecos  (.John  xix.  20);  apparently  near 
a  thoroughfare  on  which  there  were  passers-l)y. 
This  road  or  path  led  out  of  the  "  country " '' 
(a.yp6i)-  It  was  probably  the  ordinary  spot  for 
executions.  Why  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 
To  tliose  at  least  who  carried  the  sentence  into 
effect,  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary  criminal;  and 
there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  soldiers  in 
"leading  Him  away"  went  to  any  other  than  the 
usual  place  for  what  must  have  been  a  common 
operation.  HoweTcr,  in  the  place  (eV  t<^  rSnco) 
itself —  at  the  very  spot  —  was  a  garden  or  orchard 
(Kyiros)- 

These  are  all  the  indications  of  the  nature  and 
situation  of  Golgotha  which  present  themselves  in 
the  N.  T.  Its  locality  in  regard  to  Jerusalem  is 
fully  examined  in  the  description  of  the  city. 
[.Jkrusalem.] 

A  tradition  at  one  time  preva'led  that  Adam  was 
buried  on  Golgotha,  that  from  his  skull  it  derived 
its  name,  and  that  at  the  t'rucifixion  the  drops  of 
Christ's  blood  fell  on  the  skull  and  raised  Adam  to 
life,  whereby  the  ancient  prophecy  quoted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Eph.  v.  14  received  its  fulfillment— "Awake, 
thou  Adam  that  sleepest,"  —  so  the  old  versions 
appear  to  have  run  —  "  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
for  Christ  shall  touch  thee"  (eVj\|/aiy(re«  for  eTrt- 
(pavan).  See  .Jerome,  Comin.  uii  Matt,  xxvii.  .33, 
and  the  quotation  in  Reland,  Pal.  p.  800;  also 
Saswulf,  in  Early  Travels,  p.  39.  The  skull  com- 
monly introduced  iu  early  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion 
refers  to  this. 

A  connection  has  been  supposed  to  e.xist  between 
GoATH  and  Golgotha,  but  at  the  best  this  is  mere 
conjecture,  and  there  is  not  in  the  original  the 
same  similarity  between   the  two  names  —  71373 

and  Sn  72^11  —  which  exists  in  their  English  or 
Latin  garb,  and  which  probably  occasioned  the 
suggestion.  G. 

GOLI'ATH  (n^bs  [splendor,  brilliant,  Dietr. ; 
Dut  see  below]:  ToXidd:  Goliath),  a  famous  giant 
Df  Gath,  who  "  morning  and  evening  for  forty  days" 
lefied  the  armies  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  He  was 
possibly  descended  from  the  old  Rephaim,  of  whom 
\  scattered  remnant  took  refuge  with  the  Philis- 
tines after  their  dispersion  by  the  Ammonites  (Deut. 
ii.  20,  21;  2  Sam.  xxi.  22).  Some  trace  of  this 
r)ndition  may  be  preserved  in  the  giant's  name,  if 
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it  be  connected  with  H^'^S,  an  exile.  SiDioniB.. 
however,  derives  it  from  an  .Arabic  word  meaning 
stout"  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.).  His  height  was 
six  cubits  and  a  span,"  which,  taking  the  cubit 
at  21  inches,  would  make  him  lOi  feet  high.  But 
the  LXX.  and  Josephus  read  '■\foitr  cubits  and  a 
span"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  9,  §  1). 
This  will  make  him  about  the  same  size  as  the 
royal  champion  slain  by  Antimenidas,  brother  of 
Alcoeus  (airoAeiTTOi'Ta  fxiaf  fj.6vov  iraxeooi'  anh 
ire/jLiruv,  ap.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  617,  with  Mliller'a 
emendation).  Even  on  this  computation  Goliath 
would  be,  as  Josephus  calls  him,  avfip  Trafifj.fyeOf(r- 
Taros  — a  truly  enormous  man. 

The  circumstances  of  the  combat  are  in  all 
respects  Homeric;  free  from  any  of  the  puerile 
legends  which  oriental  imagination  subsequently 
introduced  into  it  —  as  for  instance  that  the  stones 
used  by  David  called  out  to  him  from  the  brook, 
"  By  our  means  you  shall  slay  the  giant,"  etc. 
(Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  Ill  ff". ;  D'Her 
helot,  s.  V.  Gialut).  The  fancies  of  the  Rabbis  are 
yet  more  extraordinary.  After  the  \ictory  David 
cut  off  Goliath's  head  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51;  comp. 
Herod,  iv.  6;  Xenoph.  Anah.v.  4,  §  17;  Niebuhr 
mentions  a  similar  custom  among  the  Arabs,  Descr. 
Winer,  s.  v.),  which  he  brought  to  Jerusalem 
(probably  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii.  94),  while  he  hung  the  armor  in  his 
tent. 

The  scene  of  this  famous  combat  was  the  Valley 
of  the  Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah, 
probably  among  the  western  passes  of  Benjamin, 
although  a  confused  modern  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  'Ain  Jalud  (spring  of  Goliatli)  to  the 
spring  of  Harod,  or  "  trembling  "  (Stanley,  p.  342; 
Judg.  vii.  1).     [Elaii,  v.m.lky  of.] 

In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath 
of  Gath,  of  whom  it  is  also  said  that  '•  the  staff  of 
his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  slain  by 
Elhanan,  also  a  Bethlehemite.  St.  Jerome  (  Qiuest. 
ffebr.  ad  loc.)  makes  the  unlikely  conjecrture  that 
I'^lhanan  was  another  name  of  David.  The  A.  V. 
here  interpolates  the  words  "the  brother  of,"  from 
1  (Jhr.  XX.  5,  where  this  giant  is  called  "  Lahmi.' 
rhis    will   be   found    fully   examined    under   Ei  • 

HANAN. 

In  the  title  of  the  Psalm  added  to  the  Psalter  in 
the  LXX.  we  find  tw  AavlS  wphs  rhu  ToAiaS;  and 
although  the  allusions  are  vague,  it  is  perhaps  pos- 
sible that  this  Psalm  may  have  been  writteii  after 
the  victory.  This  Psalm  is  given  at  length  under 
David,  p.  5.54  b.  It  is  strange  that  we  find  no 
more  definite  allusions  to  this  combat  in  Hebrew 
poetry;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  song 
now  attributed  to  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  was 
originally  written  really  in  commemoration  of 
David's  triumph  on  this  occasion  (Thenius,  die 
Biicher  Sam.  p.  8;  comp.  Bertholdt,  Einl.  iii. 
915;  Ewald,  Poet.  Biicher  des  A.  B.  i.  Ill); 

By  the  Mohammedans  Saul  and  Goliath  are 
called  Taluth  and  Galuth  (Jalut  in  Koran ),  perhaps 
for  the  sake  of  the  homoioteleuton,  of  which  they 
are  so  fond  (Hottinger,  flist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  28). 
Abulfeda  mentions  a  Canaanite  king  of  the  name 
Jalut  (Hist.  Anteislam.  p.  176,  in  Winer  s.  v.);  and, 
according  to  Ahmed  al-Fassi,  Gialout  was  a  dynastic 
name  of  the  old  giant-chiefs  (D'Herbelot,  a.  v. 
Falasthin).     [Giaxts.]  F.  W.  F. 

f>  But  the  Vulgate  has  de  villa. 
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GOTVIER  Ptt2  [comjjleleness]:  Tafitp;  [in 
Ezek.,  Pofifp']  Comer).  1.  The  eldest  son  of 
Juplietli,  aiulthc  fatlier  of  Ashkenaz,  Kiphath,  and 
Togarmah  (On.  x.  2,  3;  [1  Chr.  i.  5,  G]).  His 
name  is  8ul)se<iiiently  noticed  but  once  (Ez.  xxxviii. 
6)  as  an  ally  or  subject  of  the  Scythian  king  Gog. 
He  is  generally  recognized  as  the  progenitor  of  tlie 
early  Cimmerians,  of  the  later  Cimbri  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  Celtic  faniilj-,  and  of  the  modern 
Gael  and  Cymry,  the  latter  preser\ing  with  very 
slight  deviation  the  original  name.  The  Cimme- 
rians, when  first  known  to  us,  occupied  tlie  Tauric 
Chersonese,  where  they  left  traces  of  their  presence 
hi  the  ancient  names,  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  Cim- 
merian Isthimis,  Mount  Cimmerium,  the  district 
Cimmeria,  and  particularly  the  Cinmierian  walls 
(Her.  iv.  12,  4.5, 100:  yEsch.  Prom.  Vinci.  7-29),  and 
in  the  modern  name  Crimea.  They  forsook  this 
al)ode  under  the  pressure  of  the  .Scythian  trilies, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century  i$.  c. 
they  [wured  over  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
committing  immense  devastation,  and  defjing  for 
more  than  half  a  century  the  power  of  the  Lydian 
kings.  They  were  finally  expelled  by  Alyattes,  w  itii 
the  exception  of  a  few,  who  settled  at  Sinope  and 
Antandrus.  It  was  about  the  same  period  that 
Ezekiel  noticed  them,  as  acthig  in  conjunction  with 
Armenia  (Togarmah)  and  Magog  (Scythia).  The 
connection  tetween  Gomer  and  Armenia  is  sup- 
ported by  the  tradition,  preserved  by  Moses  of 
Chorene  (i.  11),  that  Gamir  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Haichian  kings  of  the  latter  country.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  from  Asia  Minor 
their  name  disappears  in  its  original  form;  but 
there  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  both  the 
name  aiid  the  people  are  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Cimbri,  whose  abodes  were  fixed  during  the  Iioman 
Empire  in  the  north  and  west  of  liui-oije,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  {Dtnmnrk),  on 
the  coast  between  the  Elbe  and  liliine,  and  in  Bel- 
gium, whence  they  had  crossed  to  Britain,  and 
occupied  at  one  period  the  whole  of  the  British  isles, 
but  were  ultimately  driven  back  to  the  western  and 
northern  districts,  which  their  descendants  still 
occupy  in  two  great  divisions,  the  Gael  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  Cymry  in  ^\'ales.  The  latter 
name  preserves  a  greater  similarity  to  the  original 
Gomer  than  either  of  the  classical  forms,  the  con- 
Bonants  being  identical.  The  link  to  connect  Cymry 
with  Cimbri  is  furnished  by  the  forms  Cambria 
and  Cumber-lnni.  The  whole  Celtic  race  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  descended  from  (Jomer, 
and  thus  the  opinion  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  G,  §  1), 
that  the  Galatians  were  sprung  from  him,  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  view  propounded.  A'arious 
other  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  on  the  sub- 
ject: Bochart  (Plrnlea,  iii.  81)  identifies  tlie  name 
on  etymological  grounds  with  I'hrygia ;  Wahl 
{Asitn,  i.  274 )  projwses  Cappadocia ;  and  Kalisch 
(Comm.  on  Gen.)  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the 
Chomari,  a  nation  in  Bactriana,  noticed  by  Ptolemy 
(▼i.  11,  §  C). 

2.  [V6nfp.^  The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and 
conculiine  of  llosea  (i.  ."}).  The  name  is  significant 
of  a  maiden,  ripe  for  marriage,  and  connects  well 
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with   thv    nanu    Dnti.UM,  which   is  alrw  derived 
from  the  subject  oi  finil.  W.  L.  li. 

GOMOR'RAH  (nnb?,  Gh'morali,  prob- 
ably sttbrnersiim,  from  '^'5^,  an  unused  root;  in 
Arabic   ..  t  p ,   (/hamara,  ia  to  "overwhelm  with 

water":  rifiop()a-  G(mwrilia),  one  of  the  five 
citifs  of  the  plain,"  or  "vale  of  Siddim,"  that 
under  their  respective  kings  joined  battle  there 
with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies, 
b)  whom  they  were  discomfited  till  Abram  came  to 
the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Lord  with  fire  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  23-29).  One  of  them  only,  Zoar  or  Bela, 
which  was  its  original  name,  was  spared  at  the 
request  of  l>ot,  in  order  that  he  might  take  refuge 
there.  Of  these  Gomorrah  seems  to  have  been 
only  second  to  Sodom  in  importance,  as  well  as  in 
the  wickedness  that  led  to  their  overthrow.  What 
that  atrocity  was  may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix. 
4-8.  Their  miserable  fate  is  held  up  as  a  warning 
to  the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxix.  23);  as  a 
precedent  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (Is.  xiii. 
19,  and  Jer.  1.  40),  of  Edom  (Jer.  xlix.  18),  of 
Moab  (Zeph.  ii.  9),  and  even  of  Israel  (.Am.  iv. 
11).  By  St.  Peter  in  the  N.  T.,  and  by  St.  Jude 
(2  Pet.  ii.  6 ;  Jude,  vv.  4-7 ),  it  is  made  "  an  en- 
sample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  ungodly," 
or  "deny  Christ."  Similarly  their  wickedness 
rings  as  a  proverb  throughout  the  prophecies  (e.  ;/■ 
Ueut.  xxxii.  32;  Is.  i.  9,  10:  Jer.  xxiii.  14).  Je- 
rusalem herself  is  tiiere  unequi\ocally  called  Sodom, 
and  her  people  Gomorrah,  for  their  enormities:  just 
in  the  same  way  that  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Konie  have  caused  her  to  be  called  Babylon.  On 
the  other  hand,  according  to  the  N.  T.,  there  is  a 
sin  which  exceeds  even  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, that,  namely  J  which  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Ca- 
pernaimi,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida  were  guilty,  when 
they  "repented  not,"  in  spite  of  "the  mighty 
works"  which  they  had  witnessed  (Matt.  x.  15); 
and  St.  INIark  has  ranged  under  the  same  category 
all  those  who  would  not  receive  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  (vi.  11). 

To  turn  to  their  geographical  position,  one  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  seems  expressly  to  assert  that  the 
vale  t)f  Siddim  had  become  the  "salt,"  or  dead, 
"sea"  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  called  elsewhere  too  the  "sea 
of  the  plain"  (Josh.  xii.  3);  the  expression,  how- 
ever, occurs  antecedently  to  their  overthrow."  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  i.  9)  says  that  the  lake  Asphaltites  or 
Dead  Sea,  was  formed  out  of  what  used  to  be  the 
valley  where  Sodom  stood;  but  elsewhere  he  de- 
clares that  the  territory  of  Sodom  was  not  sul>- 
nierged  in  the  lake  (/?.  ./.  iv.  8,  §  4),  but  still 
existed  parched  and  burnt  up,  as  is  the  appearance 
of  that  region  still;  and  certainly  nothing  in  Scrip- 
ture would  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were  destroyed 
by  sulimersion  —  though  they  m.ay  have  been  sub- 
merged afterwards  when  destroyed  —  for  their  de- 
struction is  expressly  attributed  to  the  brimstone 
and  fire  rained  upon  them  from  heaven  ((ien.  xix. 
24;  see  also  Deut.  xxix.  23,  and  Zeph.  ii.  9;  also 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Jurle  before  cited).  And  St. 
.Jerome  in  the  Onomaslicmi  s;xy<s  of  Sodom,  "  civitag 


u  "ThU  view,  wc  think,  is  incorrect.  We  have  no 
rewon  to  rp(?nr<l  the  ppoord  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  nt  U-nst  In 
tlie  fonii  In  wlilrh  we  have  it,  as  older  than  the  date 
at  the  dentructioii  of  the  cities.  The  next  remark 
«lau  in  recanl  to  Josephua  must  bd  an  inadvertence. 


Joecphus  docs  not  affirm  that  Sodom  was  in  tlie  T»ta 
of  Sldtlini.  He  'ays  that  It  lay  near  it ,  and  his  tw« 
testimonies,  quoted  in  the  urticle  above,  ar«  etidraij 
consistent.  fi-  W. 
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jnpioruni  diviii  >  igne  consiimpta  juxta  mare  mor- 
tuum,"  and  so  of  the  rest  {ibid.  s.  v.).  The  whole 
subject  is  ablj  handled  by  Cellarius  (ap.  Uyol. 
Thesaur.  vii.  pp.  dccxsxix.-kxviii.l.  though  it  is 
not  always  necessary  to  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
Among  modern  travellers,  Ur.  Robinson  shows  that 
the  .Jordan  oould  not  have  ever  flowed  into  the  gulf 
of  'Akahuh  ;  on  the  contrary  that  the  rivers  of  the 
desert  themselves  flow  northwards  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  [Arab.iH.]  And  this,  added  to  the  con- 
figuration and  deep  depression  of  the  valley,  serves 
in  his  opinion  to  prove  that  there  must  have  been 
always  a  lake  there,  into  which  the  Jordan  flowed; 
though  he  admits  it  to  have  been  of  far  less  extent 
than  it  now  is,  and  even  the  whole  .southern  part 
of  it  to  have  been  added  subsequently  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  four  cities,  which  stood,  according  to 
him,  at  the  original  south  end  of  it,  Zoar  probably 
being  situated  in  the  mouth  of  Waihj  Kerak,  as  it 
opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
same  plain,  he  remarks,  were  slime  pits,  or  wells  of 
bitumen  (Gen.  xiv.  10 ;  "  salt-pits  "  also,  Zeph.  ii. 
9);  while  the  enlargement  of  the  lake  he  considers 
to  have  been  caused  by  some  convulsion  or  catas- 
trophe of  nature  connected  with  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  the  cities  —  volcanic  agency,  that  of 
earthquakes  and  the  like  {Bi/J.  Rts.  ii.  187-192, 
2d  ed. ).  He  nught  have  adduced  the  great  earth- 
quake at  Lislion  as  a  case  in  point.  The  great 
difference  of  level  between  the  bottoms  of  the 
northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former 
1,300,  the  latter  only  13  feet  below  the  surface,  sin- 
gularly confirms  the  above  view  (Stanley,  <S.  c/  P. 
p.  287,  2d  ed.).  Pilgrims  of  Palestine  formerly 
saw,  or  fancied  that  they  saw,  ruins  of  towns  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore  (see 
Maundrell,  Earlt/  Travels,  p.  4.54).  I\I.  de  Saulcy 
was  the  first  to  point  out  ruins  along  the  shores 
(the  Rtcljom^el-Mezorrhel ;  and  more  particularly 
apiopos  to  our  present  subject,  Gvumran  on  the 
N.  \V.).  Both  perhaps  are  right.  Gomorrah  (as 
its  very  name  implies)  may  have  been  more  or  less 
submerged  with  the  other  three,  subsequently  to 
their  destruction  by  fire;  while  the  ruins  of  Zoar, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  share  their  fate,  would  be 
found,  if  found  at  all,  upon  the  shore.  (See  gen- 
erally Mr.  Isaac's  Bead  Sea.)  [Sodom,  Amer.  ed.] 
E.  S.  Ff. 

GOMOR'RHA,  the  manner  in  which  the 
name  Gojiokk.\h  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apocryphal  books  and  the  New  Testament,  follow- 
ing the  Greek  form  of  the  word,  'i'6fxoppa  (2  Esdr. 
ii.  8;  Matt.  x.  15;  Mark  vi.  11;  Kom.  ix.  29;  Jude 
T;  2  Pet.  ii.  6). 

*  GOODMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  {oIko- 
Sfo-n-6Tris),  employed  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  master 
of  the  house  (Matt.  xx.  11),  and  simply  equivalent 
to  that  expression,  without  any  reference  to  moral 
character.  This  was  a  common  usage  when  the  A. 
V.  was  made.  The  Greek  term  being  the  same, 
there  was  no  good  reason  for  saying  "goodman  of 
the  house V  in  that  veise,  and  "house  holder"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  parable  (ver.  1).  See  Trench, 
Authorized  Version,  p.  96  (1859).  H. 

GOPHER  WOOD.  Only  once  in  Gen.  d. 
14.  The  Hebrew  "IQh  ^!J2?,  trees  of  Gopher,  does 
not  occur  in  the  cognate  dialects.  The  A.  V.  has 
made  no  attempt  at  translation:  the  LXX.  (|u\a 
r€Tpd7a)va)  and  Vulgate  {liffna  UevigaUi),  eUcited 
by  metathesis  of  ")  and  ^  ("123  =  ?1""1),  the  for- 
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mer  having  reference  to  square  blocks,  tut  by  th* 
axe,  the  latter  to  planks  smoothed  by  the  plane, 
have  not  found  much  favor  with  modern  commen- 
tators. 

The  conjectures  of  cedar  (Aben  Ezra,  Onk 
.Jonath.  and  Kabbins  generally),  wood  most  proper 
Ui  Jioat  (Kimchi),  the  Greek  KeSpeAaTri  (Jua 
Tremell. ;  Buxt.),  pine  (Avenar. ;  Munst.),  tur- 
pentine (Castalio),  are  little  better  than  gratuitous. 
The  rendering  cedar  has  been  defended  by  Pclletier, 
who  refers  to  the  great  abundance  of  this  tree  in 
Asia,  and  the  durability  of  its  timber. 

The  Mohammedan  equi\alent  is  sag,  by  which 
Herbelot  understands  the  Indian  plane-tree.  Two 
principal  conjectures,  however,  iiave  been  proposed : 
(1.)  By  Is.  Vossius  {Diss,  de  LXX.  Interj).  c.  12) 
that  "IS  2  ^"n  23,  resin;  whence  3  "^^Jl?,  meaning 
any  trees  of  the  resinous  kind,  such  as  pine,  fir, 
etc.  (2.)  By  Fuller  {Miscell.  Sac.  iv.  5),  Bochart 
{Phnleg,  i.  4),  Celsius  {Hierobut.  pt.  i.  p.  328), 
Hasse  {Entdeclcunijen,  pt.  ii.  p.  78),  that  Gopher  i.i^ 
cypress,  in  favor  of  which  opinion  (adopted  by 
Gesen.  Lex.)  they  adduce  the  similarity  in  sound 
of  gopher  and  c}'press  {KvTrap^yo(pep)\  the  suit- 
ability of  the  cypress  for  ship- building;  and  the 
fact  that  this  tree  abounded  in  Babylonia,  and  more 
particularly  in  Adiabene,  where  it  supplied  Alex- 
ander with  timber  for  a  whole  fleet  (AJrian.  vii.  p. 
161,  ed.  Steph.). 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  in  Eutychius  {Annals, 
p.  34)  to  the  effect  that  the  Ark  was  made  of  the 
wood  Hadj,  by  which  is  probably  meant  not  the 
ebony,  but  the  Juniperus  Sabina,  a  species  of  cy- 
press (Bochart  and  Cels. ;  Kosenm.  Schol.  ad  Gen. 
vi.  14,  and  Alterthumsk.  vol.  iv.  pt.  1).     T.  E.  B. 

GOR'GIAS  (iJop-yj'ar;  [Alex.  1  Mace.  iii.  38, 
2  Mace.  xii.  35,  37,  Topyna's;  1  Mace.  iv.  5,  Kop- 
7ias] ),  a  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  (1  jNIacc.  iii.  38,  avr\p  Swarhs  twu  (piKaiv 
Tov  fia(7i\ea>s\  cf.  2  Mace.  viii.  9),  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  regent  Lysias  to  a  command  in  the 
expedition  against  Juda;a  B.  c.  106,  in  which  he 
was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  with  great  loss 
(1  Mace.  iv.  1  ff.).  At  a  later  time  (b.  c.  164)  he 
held  a  garrison  in  Jamnia,  and  defeated  the  forces 
of  Joseph  and  Azarias,  who  attacked  him  contrary 
to  the  orders  of  Judas  ( 1  Mace.  v.  56  ff. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6 ;  2  Mace.  xii.  32).  The  account 
of  Gorgias  in  2  Mace,  is  very  obscure.  He  is 
represented  there  as  acting  in  a  military  capacity 
(2  Mace.  X.  14,  (xrpaTriyhs  roiv  tAitoiv  (V)» 
hardly  of  Coele-Syria,  as  Grimm  ('-  c.)  takes  it), 
apparently  in  concert  with  the  Idumaeans,  and 
afterwards  he  is  described,  according  to  the  present 
text  as,  "governor  of  Idumaea"  (2  Mace.  xii.  32), 
though  it  is  possible  (Giotius,  Grimm,  I.  c.)  that 
the  reading  is  an  error  for  "  governor  of  Jamnia  " 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6,  o  rrjs  'la/xvfias  aTpaTTj 
ySs)-  The  hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  him  i3 
described  in  strong  terms  (2  Mace.  xii.  35.  rhv 
KarapaTov,  A.  V.  "that  cursed  man  ");  atd  while 
his  success  is  only  noticed  in  passing,  hi^  defeat 
and  flight  are  given  in  detail,  though  confusedly 
(2  Mace.  xii.  34-38;  cf.  Joseph.  /.  c). 

The  name  itself  was  borne  by  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  occurs  at  later  times  among  the  east- 
ern Greeks.  B.  F.  W. 

GORTY'NA  {r6pTwai  [rSprvva  in  1  Mace.] , 
in  clas>ical  WTiters,  r6pTwa  or  ropTvV-  [Gorti/na] ). 
a  city  of  Crete,  and  in  ancient  times  its  most  im  • 
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jortant  city,  next  to  Ciiossus.  The  only  direct 
Biblical  interest  of  Gortyna  is  in  the  (act  that  it 
appears  from  1  Mace.  xv.  23  to  have  contained 
Jewish  residents.  [Cisktk.]  The  circuiustanee 
alluded  to  in  this  passage  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon;  and  it  is  j)ossil)le  that  the 
Jews  had  increased  in  Crete  during  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor  Ptolemy  Philonietor,  who  received 
many  of  them  into  Kgypt,  and  who  also  rebuilt 
some  parts  of  Gortyna  (Strab.  x.  p.  478).  'I'his 
city  was  nearly  half-way  between  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities  of  the  island ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  that  it  wa-s  near  Fair  Havens;  so 
that  St.  Paul  may  jjossibly  have  preached  the  gos- 
pel there,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Home  (Acts  xxvii. 
8,  9).  (iortyna  seems  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  island  under  the  Homans.  Por  the  remains  on 
the  old  site  and  in  the  neighborhood,  see  the  J/»- 
seum  of  Cl((ssic(d  Antiquities,  ii.  277-280. 

J.  S.  H. 

GO'SHEN  0^2:  reo-eV;  [Gen.  xlvi.  29, 
'Hpdaii/  ttSKis;  for  ver.  28  see  below:]  Gessen),  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  the  name  of  a  part 
of  Egypt  where  the  Israelites  dwelt  for  the  whole 
period  of   their  sojourn  in  that  country.      It  is 

usually  called  the  "land  of  Goshen,"  "|tt''2  ^1}^^, 
but  ako  Goshen  simply.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
another    name,    "the   land   of    Kameses,"    V"?.^ 

DDPVI  (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  unless  this  be  the  name 
of  a  district  of  Goshen.  The  first  mention  of  Go- 
shen is  in  Joseph's  message  to  his  father:  "Thou 
shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt 
be  near  unto  me  "  (Gen.  xlv.  10).  This  shows  that 
the  territory  was  near  the  usual  royal  residence  or 
the  residence  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  The  dynast}- 
to  which  we  assign  this  king,  the  fifteenth  [Kuvit; 
JosKPii],  appears  to  have  resided  part  of  the  year 
at  Jlemphis,  and  part  of  the  year,  at  harvest-time, 
at  Avaris  on  the  Hubastite  or  I'elusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile:  this,  Manetho  tells  us,  was  the  custom  of  the 
first  king  (Joseph,  c.  Aj/im.  i.  14).  In  the  account 
of  the  arrival  of  Jacob  it  is  said  of  the  patriarch : 
"He  sent  Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct 
his  face  unto  CJoshen :  and  they  came  into  the  land 
of  Goshen.  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot, 
and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen  " 
(Gen.  xlvi.  28,  2'J).  This  land  was  therefore  be- 
tween Joseph's  residence  at  the  time  and  tlie  frontier 
of  Palestine,  and  apparently  tlie  extreme  province 
towards  that  frontier.  The  advice  that  Josej)!! 
gave  his  brethren  as  to  their  conduct  to  Pharaoh 
further  characterizes  the  territory:  "  When  Pharaoh 
shall  call  you,  and  shall  say,  \\  hat  [is]  your  occu- 
pation V  Then  ye  shall  say.  Thy  servants  have  been 
herdsmen  of  cattle  (n3i7P  "'tt7?H)  from  our  youth 
even  until  now,  both  we  [and]  also  om-  fathers: 
that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen;  for  every 

shepherd  (^i^—  i^^"^)  ['*]  ^n  abomination  unto 
the  Egyptians"  (xlvi.  33,  34).  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  Coptic  Uf'JJC  signifies  both  "  a  shepherd  " 
and  "disgrace"  and  the  like  (Kosellini,  Mimmaenii 
Storici,  i.  177).  This  passage  shows  that  (ioshen 
wa«  scarcely  regarded  om  a  part  of  I'-gypt  ProiK-r, 
»nd  vroH  not  peopled  by  Egyptians  —  characteristics 
hat  woidd  |K>Hitively  itidicate  a  frontier  province. 
Hut  it  is  not  to  be  infcrrefl  that  (ioshen  had  no 
Egyptian  inhaliitants  at  this  jieriod :  at  the  time 
Bf  the  t«n  plagues  such  ore  distinctly  mentioned. 
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That  there  was,  moreover,  a  foreign  populatioi  be- 
sides the  Israelites,  seems  evident  from  the  account 
of  the  calamity  of  Ephraim's  house   [Bkki.vii] 

and  the  mention  of  the  3^  2"!??  who  went  out  at 
the  Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  38),  notices  referring  to  the 
earlier  and  the  later  period  of  the  sojourn.  The 
name  Goshen  itself  appears  to  he  Hebrew,  or  Semitic 
—  idthough  we  do  not  venture  with  Jerome  to  de- 
rive it  from  Dlt'S  —  for  it  also  occurs  as  the  nac* 
of  a  district  and  of  a  town  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine (iiij'rn,  2),  where  we  could  scarcely  expect  an 
ap[)ellation  of  Egyptian  origin  unless  given  after 
the  Exodus,  which  in  this  case  does  not  seem  likely. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  some  of  the  names  of 
places  in  Goshen  or  its  neighborhood,  as  certainly 
Migdol  and  Haal-zephon,  are  Semitic  [Haal-zk- 
I'liox],  the  only  positive  exceptions  being  the  cities 
Pithoni  and  liameses,  built  during  the  oppression. 
The  next  mention  of  Goshen  confirms  the  previous 
inference  that  its  position  was  between  Canaan  and 
the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii.  1).  The  nature  of  the 
country  is  indicated  more  clearly  than  in  the  pas- 
sage last  quoted  in  the  answer  of  Pharaoh  to  the 
re(iuest  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  in  the  account  of 
their  settling :  "And  Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph, 
saying.  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are  come  unto 
thee:  the  land  of  Egypt  [is]  before  thee;  in  the 
best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and  brethren  to 
dwell:  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them  dwell:  and 
if  thou  knowest  [any]  men  of  activity  among  them, 
tiien  m.ake  them  rulei-s  o\er  my  cattle.  .  .  .  And 
Joseph  placed  his  fath>rand  his  brethren,  and  gave 
them  a  possession  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best 
of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Kameses,  as  Pharaoh 
had  commanded"  (Gen.  xlvii.  5,  G,  11).  (ioshen 
was  thus  a  pastoral  country  where  some  of  Pha- 
raoh's cattle  were  kept.     The  expression  "  in  the 

best  of  the  land,"  V'il^^V'  2^""^?  (^«'  rfj  0e\- 
tiVttj  yfj,  in  optimo  loco),  must,  we  think,  be  rel- 
ative, the  best  of  the  land  for  a  pastoral  people 
(although  we   do   not   accept   Michaelis'    reading 

S     >   (I  ^ 
"pastures"  by  comparison  with  i*_j»Ji«jO,  Siippl. 

p.  1072;  see  Gesen.  Tlies.  s.  v.  DtS^tt),  for  in  the 
matter  of  fertility  the  richest  parts  of  Egypt  are 
those  nearest  to  the  Nile,  a  position  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  we  cannot  assign  to  Goshen.  The  suf- 
ficiency of  this  tract  for  the  Israelites,  their  pros- 
perity there,  and  their  virtual  separation,  as  is 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  plagues,  from  the 
great  body  of  the  1'Vyptians,  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  clearest  indications  of  the  exact  position 
of  Goshen  are  those  afforded  by  the  narrative  of 
the  ICxodus.  The  Israelites  set  out  from  the  towTi 
of  Kameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  made  two  days' 
journey  to  "  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  in  one 
day  more  reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starting- 
|x)int  two  routes  lay  before  them,  "  the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  that  [was]  ijear,"  and 
"  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Hed  Sea  "  (Ex. 
xiii.  17,  18).  1  rom  these  indications  we  infer  that 
the  land  of  (ioshen  must  have  in  part  been  near 
the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  Kameses  ly- 
ing within  the  valley  now  called  the  Wddi-t-Tumty- 
lilt,  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  course  from  the 
ancient  western  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  [Ex- 

ttI)l!S,  Till;]. 

The   results   of   the    foi^going   examination    of 
Biblical  evidence  are  that  the  lai  d  of  Goshen  kk) 
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Oct  ween  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Delta  and 
the  western  border  of  Palestine,  that  it  w;is  scarcely 
a  part  of  Egypt  I'roper,  was  inhabited  by  other 
foreigners  besides  the  Israelites,  and  was  in  its 
geographical  names  rather  Semitic  than  Egyptian; 
that  it  was  a  pasture-land,  especially  suited  to  a 
shepherd-people,  and  sufficient  for  the  Israelites, 
who  there  prospered,  and  were  sep.arate  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  lastly,  that  one 
of  its  towns  lay  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Wddi-t-Tuineylut.  These  indications,  except  only 
that  of  sufficiency,  to  be  afterwards  considered,  seem 
to  us  decisively  to  indicate  the  Wddi-t-  Tumeyldt, 
the  valley  along  which  anciently  llowed  the  canal 
of  the  Ked  Sea.  Other  identifications  seem  to  us 
to  be  utterly  untenable.  If  with  Lepsius  we  place 
Goshen  below  Heliopolis,  near  Bubastis  and  Bil- 
beys,  tlie  distance  from  the  Red  Sea  of  three  days' 
,  journey  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  separate  character 
of  the  country,  are  violently  set  aside.  If  we  con- 
sider it  the  same  as  the  Bucolia,  we  have  either  the 
same  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  or  we  must  imagine 
a  route  almost  wholly  through  the  wilderness,  in- 
stead of  only  for  the  last  third  or  less  of  its  distance. 

Having  thus  concluded  that  the  land  of  Goshen 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  Wddi-t-  Tumey- 
ldt. we  have  to  consider  whether  the  extent  of  this 
tract  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
Israelites.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  Wddi-t- 
Tumeyldt,  if  we  include  the  whole  cultivable  part 
of  the  natural  valley,  which  may  somewhat  exceed 
that  of  the  tract  bearing  this  appellation,  is  prob- 
ably under  GO  square  geographical  miles.  If  we 
suppose  the  entire  Israelite  population  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  to  have  been  1,800,000,  and  the 
whole  population,  including  Egyptians  and  foreign- 
ers other  than  the  Israelites,  about  2,000,000,  this 
would  give  no  less  than  between  30,000  and  40,000 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  which  would  be 
half  as  dense  as  the  ordinary  population  of  an 
eastern  city.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  we  need  not  suppose  the  Israelites  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  valley  for  pasture,  but  like  the 
Aralis  to  h.ave  led  their  flocks  into  fertile  tracts  of 
the  deserts  around,  and  that  we  have  taken  for  our 
estimate  an  extreme  sum,  that  of  the  people  at  the 
Exodus.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  sojourn  their 
numbers  must  have  been  far  lower,  and  before  the 
Exodus  they  seem  to  have  been  partly  spread  about 
the  territory  of  the  oppressor,  although  collected  at 
Rameses  at  the  time  of  their  departure.  One  very 
large  place,  like  the  Shepherd-stronghold  of  Avaris, 
which  Manetho  relates  to  have  had  at  the  first  a 
garrison  of  2-10,000  men,  would  also  greatly  dimin- 
ish the  disproportion  of  population  to  superficies. 
The  very  small  superficial  extent  of  Egypt  in  rela- 
tion to  the  population  necessary  to  the  construction 
of  the  vast  monuments,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
great  armies  of  the  Pharaohs,  requires  a  diflferent 
proportion  to  that  of  other  countries  —  a  condition 
fully  explained  by  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Even  now,  when  the  population  is  almost  at 
the  lowest  point  it  has  reached  in  history,  when  vil- 
lages have  replaced  towns,  and  hamlets  villages,  it  is 
still  denser  than  that  of  our  rich  and  thickly-pop- 
ulated Yorkshire.  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  small  sup<,rficies  presents  any  serious  difficulty. 

Thu.s  far  we  have  reasoned  alone  on  the  evidence 
'>f  the  Hebrew  text.  The  LXX.  version,  however, 
presents  some  curious  evidence  whicn  must  not  be 
^sed  by  unnoticed.  The  testimony  of  this  ver- 
»ou  in  any  Egyptian  matter  is  not  to  be  disre- 
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garded,  although  in  this  particular  case  too  much 
stress  should  not  be  laid  on  it,  since  the  tradition 
of  Goshen  and  its  inhabitants  must  hav  j  become 
very  faint  among  the  Egyptians  at  the  t  me  when 
the  Pentateuch  was  translated,  and  we  have  no 
warrant  for  attributing  to  the  translator  or  trans- 
lators any  more  than  a  general  and  popular  knowl- 
edge of  Egyptian  matters.     In  Gen.  xlv.  10,  foi 

"}tt72  the  LXX.  has  Teaffx  'Apapias-  The  ex- 
planatory word  may  be  understood  either  as  mean- 
ing that  Goshen  lay  in  the  region  of  Lower  Egypt 
to  the  east  of  the  Delta,  or  else  as  indicating  that 
the  Arabian  Nome  was  partly  or  wholly  the  same. 
In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Nonies  very  anciently  were  far  more  extensive  than 
under  the  Ptolemies.  On  either  supposition  the 
passage  is  favorable  to  our  identification.  In  Gen. 
xlvi.  28,  instead  of  "Jt?72  n:27lSI,  the  LXX.  has 
Kad^  'Hpaicvu  ir6\iy,  if  yfj  'Pa/j.e<ro-p  (or  us  -yjj^ 
'Potyueo-o-fj),  seemingly  identifying  Rameses  with 
Heroiipohs.  It  is  scarcely  pos.sible  to  fix  the  site 
of  the  latter  town,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
lay  in  the  valley  not  far  from  the  ancient  head  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Its  position  is  too  near  the  gulf 
for  the  Rameses  of  Scripture,  and  it  was  probably 
chosen  merely  because  at  the  time  when  the  trans- 
lation was  made  it  was  the  chief  place  of  the  terri- 
tory where  the  Israelites  had  been.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  Ex.  i.  11,  the  LXX.,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Coptic,  reads,  instead  of  "  Pithom 
and  Raamses,"  rrj;/  re  Tletdci,  Kal  'Pafxetrcrfi,  koI 
"O-v,  7]  iariv  'WKiovttoMs-  Eusebius  identifies 
Rameses  with  Avaris,  the  Shepherd-stronghold  on 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  J^ile  (ap.  Cramer, 
Anecd.  Paris,  ii.  p.  174).  The  evidence  of  the 
LXX.  version  therefore  lends  a  general  support  to 
the  theory  we  have  advocated.  [See  E.xodus, 
THE.]  R.   S.  P. 

2.  ("|t^'2:  roaSiJi:  [Gosen ;  Josh.  x.  41,  in 
Vulg.  ed. '  1590,]  Gtssen,  [ed.  1593,]  Gozen)  the 
"  land  "  or  the  "  country  (both  VT?^)  of  Goshen," 
is  twice  named  as  a  district  in  Southern  Palestine 
(.Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  16).  From  the  first  of  these  it 
would  seem  to  have  lain  between  Gaza  and  Gibeon, 
and  therefore  to  be  some  part  of  the  maritime  plain 
of  Judah;  but  in  the  latter  passage,  that  plain  — 
the  Shefelah,  is  expressly  specified  in  addition  to 
Goshen  (here  with  the  article).  In  this  place  too 
the  situation  of  Goshen  —  if  the  order  of  the  state- 
ment be  any  indication  —  would  seem  to  be  between 
the  "south"  and  the  Shefelah  (A.  V.  "valley"). 
If  Goshen  was  any  portion  of  this  rich  pL-\in,  is  it 
not  possible  that  its  fertility  may  have  suggested 
the  name  to  the  Israelites  ?  but  this  is  not  more 
than  mere  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand  the 
name  may  be  far  older,  and  may  retain  a  trace  of 
early  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of 
the  promised  land.  For  such  intercourse  comp.  1 
Chr.  vii.  21. 

3.  [Toa-of/i. :  Gosen.]  A  town  of  the  same  name 
is  once  mentioned  in  company  with  Deljir,  Socoh, 
and  others,  as  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  51).  There  is  nothing  to  connect  this  place 
with  the  district  last  spoken  of.  It  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  G. 

GOSPELS.  The  name  Gospel  (from  god  and 
spell,  Ang.  Sax.  good  mesa-^f/e  or  neios,  which  is  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  euayyeKtov)  is  applied  to 
the  four  inspired  histories  of  the  life  and  teaching 
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jf  Christ  contained  in  tlie  Xpw  Testament,  of  whirh 
separate  accounts  will  ue  given  in  their  place. 
lMattiikw;  Makk;  Lukk;  J(jiix.]  It  may  be 
fairly  said  that  the  genuineness  of  these  four  nar- 
ratives rests  ujwn  better  evidence  than  that  of  any 
other  iiiicient  writings.  'J'hey  were  all  composed 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century:  those 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some  yciirs  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  that  of  St.  Luke 
probably  about  A.  D.  G4;  and  that  of  St.  John 
towards  the  close  of  the  century,  liefore  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  four  (Josijels,  as  one  collection,  were  gen- 
erally used  and  accepted.  Irenteus,  wlio  suttered 
martyrdom  about  A.  i).  202,  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
caq)  and  Papias,  who,  from  having  been  in  Asia, 
in  Gaul,  and  in  Home,  had  ample  means  of  know- 
ing the  belief  of  various  churches,  says  that  the 
authority  of  the  four  (ioapels  was  so  far  confirmed 
that  even  the  heretics  of  his  time  could  not  reject 
them,  but  were  obliged  to  attempt  to  prove  their 
tenets  out  of  one  or  other  of  them  ( Cimir.  Jker.  iii. 
11,  §  7).  TertuUian,  in  a  work  written  about  A.  i). 
208,  mentions  the  four  Gospels,  two  of  them  as  the 
work  of  Apostles,  and  two  as  that  of  the  disciples 
of  Apostles  {njwstolici);  and  rests  their  authority 
on  their  apostolic  origin  (Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c. 
2).  Origen,  who  was  born  about  a.  d.  185,  and 
died  A.  u.  253,  describes  the  Gospels  in  a  charac- 


o  •  Theophilus  does  not  use  the  term  "  Evangelists," 
but  spe.iks  of  "  the  I'rophets  "  of  the  Old  Testjimcnt 
and  "  the  Gospels  "  as  alike  divinely  inspired  {Ad 
Autol.  lib.  iii.  c.  12,  p.  218,  ed.  Otto),  and  expressly 
names  John  as  among  those  "  moved  by  the  Spirit," 
quoting  John  i.  1  {Mil.  ii.  22,  p.  120).  After  citing  a 
passage  from  the  IJook  of  I'roverbs  on  the  duty  of 
chastity,  he  says,  "  Hut  the  Kvangelie  voice  teaches 
purity  yet  more  imperatively,"  quoting  Matt.  v.  28,  32 
{ibitl.  Iii.  13).  Further  on,  ho  introduces  a  quotation 
from  Matthew  with  the  expression,  "  The  Oospel  says  " 
{ibid.  iii.  14). 

Among  the  writers  who  bear  testimony  to  the  gen- 
eral reception  of  the  Uospcls  by  Christians  before  tlie 
clo.se  of  the  second  century,  Clement  might  well  have 
been  mentioned,  who  succeeded  I'antajnus  as  president 
of  the  cclebmted  Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria 
about  A.  D.  190.  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  age.  His  citations  from  all  the  Uospels  as 
authoritative  are  not  only  most  abundant,  but  he  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  "  the  four  Gospels  which  liai'e  been 
handid  down  to  us,"  In  contrast  with  an  obsicure 
apocryphal  book,  "  The  Oospel  according  to  the  Kgyp- 
tlans,"  used  by  certain  heretics  {Strom,  iii.  13,  0pp. 
p.  663,  ed.  Potter).  A. 

6  •  The  Muratorian  fragment  exprt^.ssly  designates 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  ilohn  as  the  "  third  "  and 
'■fourth  ■'  in  order  ;  and  the  iinixjrfect  sentence  with 
which  it  Ijcglns  applies  to  Mark.  A  note  of  time  in 
the  document  Itself  appears  to  indicate  that  it  was 
composed  not  far  from  a.  d.  170,  perhaps  earlier  ;  but 
tlie  question  of  the  date  is  not  wholly  free  from  diffi- 
culty. ft<,-ccnt  critical  editions  and  discussions  of  this 
Interesting  rvlic  of  Christian  antiquity  may  be  found 
In  Credncr's  Orscli.  dts  Neiilrst.  Knnon,  hrrausa.  vtm 
Volkmnr  (Ilerl.  1860).  pp.  141-170,  341-304  ;  Ililgen- 
feld'g  Drr  Kanon  v.  die  Kntik  des  N.  T.  (Halle,  1808). 
»p.  39-43  ;  and  Westcoffs  Hist,  of  the  C<\non  of  the 
.V.  r.  2d  nd.  (Ix)nd.  1886),  pp.  184-198,  406-J80. 

The  Htatements  that  follow  In  the  text  In  regard  to 
early  cltiitions  from  the  Gosih-Ih  require  some  modlflca- 
tion.  Tlie  earliest  formal  quotation  from  any  of  the 
9oK|H-l«  appears  to  ho  found  In  the  e))lstle  ascribed  to 
Bartml)!i.«  (see  IUrnaiia'?),  where  the  saying  ''  Many  are 
aille<l,  but  few  chosen  '"  Is  Introduced  by  un  yfypan-Tot, 
>M  it  Is  written  "  (Damab.  c.  4  ;  Mutt.  zxll.  14).   With 
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teristic  strain  of  metaphor  as  "  the  [four]  elementa 
of  the  Church's  faith,  of  which  the  whole  wtrld, 
reconciled  to  (iod  in  Christ,  is  composed"  {In 
Julxtn.  [torn.  i.  §  G]).  Elsewhere,  in  commenting 
on  the  opening  words  of  St.  Luke,  he  draws  a  line 
between  the  inspiral  Gospels  and  such  productions 
as  "  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,"  "  the 
CJospel  of  the  Twelve,"  and  the  like  {Jhmiil.  in 
Luc,  0pp.  iii.  932  f.).  Although  Theophilus,  who 
became  sixth  (seventh?)  bishop  of  Antioch  about 
A.  1).  1G8,  spejiks  only  of  "the  Evangehsts,"  with- 
out adding  their  names  {Ad  Autol.  iii.  pp.  124, 125), 
we  might  fairly  conclude  with  Gieseler  that  he 
refers  to  the  collection  of  four,  already  known  in 
his  time."  Ijut  from  Jerome  we  know  that  The- 
ophilus arranged  the  records  of  the  four  Evangelists 
into  one  work  (Lpist.  ad  Ali/iis.  iv.  p.  197).  Tatian, 
who  died  about  a.  d.  170  (V),  .compiled  a  JJiaUs- 
s(ii-uT),  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  The  Muratorian 
fragment  (Muratori,  Aiiti'j.  Jt.  iii.  p.  854;  Kouth, 
Ittl.  Sun:  vol.  iv.  [vol.  i.  ed.  alt.] ),  which,  even  if 
it  be  not  by  Cains  and  of  the  second  century,  is  at 
least  a  very  old  monument  of  the  Homan  Church, 
describes  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John ;  but  time 
and  carelessness  seem  to  Imve  destroyed  the  sen- 
tences relating  to  Matthew  and  JMark.*  Another 
source  of  evidence  is  open  to  us,  in  the  citations 
from  the  Gosjjels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Bar- 
nabas, Clemens  Konianus,  and  I'olycarp,  quote  pas- 


thls  exception,  there  is  no  express  reference  to  any 
written  Oo.spel  in  the  remains  of  the  so-called  Apostol- 
ical Fathers.  Clement  of  Kome  (E/ii.st.  cc.  13,  46)  and 
Polycarp  {Epist.  cc.  2,  7),  using  the  expression,  "  The 
Lord  said,"  or  its  equivalent,  quote  sayings  of  Christ 
in  a  form  agreeing  in  essential  meaning,  but  not  ver- 
bally, with  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke ;  except 
that  in  I'olycarp  two  short  sentences,  "Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged,"  and  "  The  spirit  indeed  is 
willing,  but  the  Hesh  is  weak,"  are  given  precisely  as 
we  have  them  in  Matthew.  The  epistles  attributed 
to  Ignatius  have  a  considerable  number  of  expressions 
which  appear  to  imply  an  acquaintjince  with  words  of 
Christ  preserved  by  Matthew  and  John  ;  but  they  con- 
tain no  formal  quotation  of  the  Gosjiels  ;  and  the  un- 
certainty respecting  both  the  authorship  and  the  text 
of  these  epistles  is  such  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  rest 
any  argument  on  them.  In  regard  to  the  Apostolical 
Fathers  in  general,  it  is  obvious  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  the  facts  in  his  history  which  they  have 
recorded  may  have  been  derived  by  them  from  oral 
tradition.  Their  writings  serve  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  Gospels,  but  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  aUbrding 
direct  proof  of  their  genuineness. 

When  we  come  to  Justin  Martyr,  however,  we  stand 
on  firmer  ground.  He,  Indeed,  docs  not  name  the 
Kvangelists  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  ''  many  of  his 
quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  the  Oospel  of  John." 
His  quotations,  however,  from  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles,"  dt  "  Memoirs  compo.»ed  by  tiiu  .\po3tlo8, 
which  lire  called  Uoapeli  "  {Apol.  i.  c.  66),  or  as  lie  de- 
scribes them  in  one  place  more  particularly,  "  Memoirs 
composed  by  Apostles  of  Christ  and  their  companions  " 
{Dml.  c.  Trtjph.  c.  103),  are  such  as  to  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  his  use  of  the  first  thrive  Gospels  ;  and 
his  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  though  contested  by  most 
of  the  critics  of  the  Tiiblngen  school,  Is  now  concedeu 
even  by  Hilgenfeld  {Ziilsrhr.  f.  uiss.  Throl.  1865,  p. 
336).  The  sulyect  of  Justin  Mortyr"s  quotations  is  dis- 
cussed lu  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Norton  In  his 
Orniiineness  of  the  Gospels,  i.  200-23it.  and  with  fuller 
[detail  by  Scmlsch,  Die  npnstol.  n,nktrurdiuknl,n  </..> 
[  MHTlyrirsJiistinHS{nnmh.  1848,,  and  Westcott  (History 
;  of  the  Canon  of  th'  X.  T.,  2d  ed..  pp.  83-145).  II 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  "  iMemoirs  of  th» 
|ApD8tl««"  used   by  J ua«*i  Martyr  were  sacrel  bookft 
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•ages  from  them,  but  not  with  verbal  exactness 
rhe  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (born  about  a.  d. 
99,  martyred  a.  d.  1G5)  is  much  fuller;  many  of 
his  quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  .John,  and  possibly 
of  St  ISIark  also,  whose  words  it  is  more  difficult  to 
separate.  The  quotations  from  St.  Matthew  are 
the  most  numerous.  In  historical  references,  the 
mode  of  quotation  is  more  free,  and  the  narrative 
occasionally  unites  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke :  in 
a  very  few  cases  he  alludes  to  matters  not  mentioned 
in  the  canonical  (iospels.  Besides  these,  St.  Mat- 
thew appears  to  be  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
ICpistle  to  Diognetus,  by  Hegesippus,  Irenaeus,  Ta- 
tian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus.  Eusebius  re- 
cords that  Pantienus  found  in  India  ( V  the  south 
of  .\rabia  ?)  Christians  who  used  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  All  this  shows  that  long  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
was  in  general  use.  From  the  fact  that  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  has  few  places  peculiar  to  it,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  identify  citations  not  expressly  assigned 
to  him;  but  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras  appear 
to  quote  his  Gospel,  and  Irenaeus  does  so  by  name. 
St.  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus;  and  St.  John  by  all 
of  these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius,  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus,  and  Polycrates.  From  these  we  may 
conclude  tFiat  before  the  end  of  the  second  century 
the  Gospel  collection  was  well  known  and  in  general 
use.  There  is  yet  another  line  of  evidence.  The 
heretical  sects,  as  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
knew  the  Gospels ;  and  as  there  was  the  greatest 
hostility  between  them,  if  the  Gospels  had  become 
known  in  the  Church  aftw  the  dissension  arose, 
the  heretics  would  never  have  accepted  them  as 
genuine  from  such  a  quarter.  But  the  Gnostics 
and  Marcionit«s  arose  early  in  the  second  century ; 
and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  Gospels  were 
then  accepted,  and  thus  they  are  traced  back  almost 
to  the  times  of  the  Apostles  (Olshausen).  Upon  a 
review  of  all  the  witnesses,  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  down  to  the  Canon  of  the  Laodicean  Council 


read  in  the  churches  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  connection 
with  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  (Justin,  Apol. 
i.  c.  67).  The  supposition  that  in  the  interval  of  26 
or  30  years  between  the  time  of  Justin  and  Irenaeus 
these  books  disappeared,  and  a  wholly  different  set  was 
silently  substituted  in  their  place  throughout  the 
Chi'istian  world,  is  utterly  incredible.  The  "  Memoirs  "' 
therefore  of  which  Justin  speaks  must  have  been  our 
present  Gospels. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will  justify  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Norton  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels.     lie  observes  : 

"  The  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  we  may  establish 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  has  been  regarded  as 
much  more  analogous  than  it  is  to  that  by  which  we 
prove  historically  the  genuineness  of  other  ancient 
books ;  that  is  to  say.  through  the  mention  of  their 
titles  and  authors,  and  quotations  from  and  notices  of 
Vhem,  in  individual,  unconnected  writers.  This  mode 
i)f  reasoning  is,  in  its  nature,  satisfactory  ;  and  would 
be  so  in  its  application  to  the  Gospels,  if  the  question 
of  their  genuineness  did  not  involve  the  most  monient- 
3US  of  all  questions  in  the  history  of  our  race,  — 
whether  Christianity  be  a  special  manifestation  of  God's 
Icve  toward  man,  or  only  the  most  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  those  tendencies  to  fanaticism  which  exist 
In  human  nature.  Reasoning  in  the  manner  supposed, 
we  find  their  genuineness  unequivocally  asserted  by 
Uwnieufl  ;  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  tha.  they  were 
"•■iriTeU  as   ttenuine  by  Justin   Martyr ;  we  find  the 
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in  364,  and  that  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
in  397,  in  both  of  which  the  four  Gospels  are  num- 
bered in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  there  can  hardly 
be  room  for  any  candid  person  to  doubt  that  from 
the  first  the  four  Gospels  were  recognized  as  genuine 
and  as  inspired  ;  that  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  waa 
dra\xn  between  them  and  the  so-called  apocryphal 
Gospels,  of  which  the  number  was  very  great ;  that, 
from  the  citations  of  passages,  the  Gospels  bearing 
these  four  names  were  the  same  as  those  which  we 
possess  in  our  Bibles  under  the  same  names;  that 
unbelievers,  like  Celsus,  did  not  deny  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  even  when  rejecting  their  con- 
tents; and,  lastly,  that  heretics  thought  it  necessary 
to  plead  some  kind  of  sanctior.  out  of  the  GospeU 
for  their  doctrines:  nor  could  they  venture  on  the 
easier  path  of  an  entire  rejection,  because  the 
Gospels  were  everywhere  known  to  be  genuine.  As 
a  matter  of  literary  history,  nothing  can  be  better 
estaljlished  than  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels; 
and  if  in  these  latest  times  they  have  been  ;issailed, 
it  is  plain  that  theological  doubts  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  attack.  The  authority  of  the  books  has 
been  denied  from  a  wish  to  set  aside  their  contents. 
Out  of  a  mass  of  authorities  the  following  may  be 
selected:  Norton,  On  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels, 
2  vols.  I^ndon,  1847,'  2d  ed.  [3  vols.  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  1846-48] ;  Kirchhofer,  Quellensamm- 
hinr/  zur  Geschichtt  des  N.  T.  Canons,  Ziirich, 
1844;  De  Wette,  Ze/;?'iMf/i  (kr  hist.-krit.  Einki- 
tuny,  etc.,  5th  ed.,  Berlin,  1852  [translated  by  F. 
Frothingham,  Boston,  1858 ;  6th  ed.  of  the  original, 
by  Messner  and  Liinemann,  Berl.  1860] ;  Hug's 
Kinleitunrj,  etc.,  Fosdick's  [American]  translation 
with  Stuart's  Notes  [Aiidover,  1836] ;  Olshausen, 
Biblischer  Commentdi;  Introduction,  and  his 
Echtheit  der  vier  canon.  Evanfjelien,  1823;  Jer. 
Jones,  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority 
of  the  N.  jT.,  Oxford,  1798,  2  vols.;  F.  C.  Baur, 
Krit.  Untersuchunrjen  uber  die  knnon.  Evan(/elien, 
Tiibingen,  1847;  Keuss,  Geschichte  der  heiligen 
Schriften  N.  T.  [4th  ed.,  Braunschweig,  18G4] ; 
Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  Prolegomena,  vol 


Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  by  Papias  ;  and  to  the 
genuineness  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  we  have  his  own 
attestation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Confining 
ourselves  to  this  narrow  mode  of  proof,  we  arrive  at 
what  in  a  couunon  case  would  be  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. But  when  we  endeavor  to  strengthen  this 
evidence  by  appealing  to  the  writings  ascribed  to 
Apostolical  Fathers,  we  in  fact  weaken  its  force.  At 
the  very  extremity  of  the  chain  of  evidence,  where  it 
ought  to  be  strongest,  we  are  attaching  defective  hnkg 
which  will  bear  no  weight. 

But  the  direct  historical  evidence  for  the  genuion 
ness  of  the  Gospels  ...  is  of  a  very  different  kinu 
from  what  we  have  just  been  considering.  It  consist* 
in  the  indisputiible  fact,  that  throughout  a  community 
of  millions  of  individuals,  scattered  over  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  the  Gospels  were  regarded  with  the  highest 
reverence,  as  the  works  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed,  .at  so  early  a  period  that  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  they  were  genuine 
or  not,  and  when  every  intelligent  Christian  must  have 
been  deeply  interested  to  ascertain  the  truth.  And 
this  fact  does  not  merely  Involve  the  testimony  of  the 
great  btiy  of  Christians  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels  ,  t  is  itself  a  phenomenon  admitting  of  no 
explanation,  except  that  the  four  Gospels  had  all  been 
haudeJ  down  w  genuine  from  the  Apostolic  age,  and 
had  every  where  accompanied  our  religion  as  it  spread 
through  the  world."  {Geniiinrntss  of  tUe  Gospetf 
vol.  i.  Additional  Noten,  p.  cclxix.  f;  A 
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I ;  Rev.  B.  F.  Wcstcotfs  l/istonj  of  N.  T.  Ctinon, 
London,  1859  [211  ed.  18GG] ;  Gieseler,  Uistorisch- 
kritUrlivr  Vt'rsur/i  iiber  (lit  J^nstehurif/,  t/r.,  der 
iciin/lllclun  t'A-'iiKjtlien,  I>eipzig,  1818.  [For 
jilier  works  on  the  subject,  see  the  addition  to  this 
irticle.] 

On  comparing  tliese  four  books  one  with  another, 
a  peculiar  difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  controversy  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness. In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  narrative  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  pa-ssages  only. 
rutting  aside  the  account  of  the  I'assion,  there  are 
only  three  fticts  which  John  relates  in  common  with 
the  other  Kvangelists.  Two  of  these  are,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  storm  on  the  !jea 
of  (Jalilee  (ch.  vi.),  which  appear  to  be  introduced 
in  connection  with  the  discourse  that  arose  out  of 
the  miracle,  related  by  John  alone.  The  third  is 
the  anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  narrative  of  John  recalls  some- 
thing of  each  of  the  other  three :  the  actions  of  the 
woman  are  drawn  from  Luke,  the  ointment  and  its 
value  are  described  in  Mark,  and  the  admonition 
to  Judas  apiK-ars  in  Matthew;  and  John  combines 
in  his  narrative  all  these  particulars.  Whilst  the 
three  present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  fol- 
lows him  into  Judrea;  nor  sliould  we  know,  but  for 
him,  tliat  our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  prescribed  feasts.  Only  one  discoui-se  of  our 
Lord  that  was  delivered  in  Galilee,  that  in  the  6th 
chapter,  is  recorded  by  John.  The  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  had  it  put  into  his  mind  to  write  a 
Gosjjel  which  should  more  expressly  than  the  others 
set  forth  Jesus  as  the  Incarnate  AVord  of  God:  if 
he  also  had  in  view  the  beginnings  of  the  errors  of 
Ceriiithus  and  others  before  him  at  the  time,  as 
Irenanis  and  Jerome  assert,  the  polemical  purpose 
is  quite  subordinate  to  the  dogmatic.  He  does  not 
war  against  a  temporary  error,  but  preaches  for  all 
time  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  in 
order  that  believing  we  may  have  life  through  His 
name.  Now  many  of  the  facts  omitted  by  St.  John 
and  recorded  by  the  rest  are  such  as  would  have 
contriliuted  most  directly  to  this  great  design;  why 
then  are  they  omitted  V  The  received  explanation 
is  the  only  satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John, 
writing  last,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  had 
seen  the  other  Gospels,  and  purposely  abstained 
from  writing  anew  what  they  had  sufficiently  re- 
corded.    [John.] 

In  the  other  three  Gospels  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  agreement.  If  we  supjwse  the  history  that  they 
contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these 
all  the  three  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these 
must  be  added  b  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to  Mark, 
uid  9  to  Luke;  and  the  enumeration  is  complete. 
But  this  applies  only  to  general  coincidence  as  to 
the  facts  narratetl:  the  amoiuit  of  verbal  coinci- 
dence, that  is,  the  passages  cither  verbally  the  same, 
or  coinciding  in  the  use  of  many  of  the  same  words, 
is  much  umaller.  "  I'y  far  the  larger  jwrtion," 
gays  I'rofe.>sor  Andrews  Norton  {(Jenuintuesg,  i.  p. 
240,  2d  c<l.  [Addit.  Notes,  p.  cvii.  f,  Amer.  ed.]). 
"  of  thia  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the  recital 
of  the  words  of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  words 
of  Jesus.  Thus,  in  Matthew's  (iosiiel,  the  pas-sases 
rerbally  coincident  with  one  or  both  of  the  other 
two  (;os|irls  anioimt  to  k-ss  than  a  sixth  part  of  it.i 
contents:  ami  of  thi.s  about  seven  eighths  occur  in 
tlw  recital  of  the  ««'ord8  of  othera,  and  only  aliout 
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one  eighth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  mat 
call  mere  narrative,  in  which  the  Evangelist,  speak- 
ing in  his  own  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions.  In  Mark,  the  proportion 
of  coincident  passages  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Gospel  is  about  one  sixth,  of  which  not  one  fifth 
occurs  in  the  narrative.  Luke  has  still  less  agree- 
ment of  expression  with  the  other  I'vangelists. 
The  passages  in  which  it  is  found  amount  only  to 
about  a  tenth  part  of  his  Gospel ;  and  Vmt  an  in 
considerable  portion  of  it  appears  in  the  narrative 
—  less  than  a  twentieth  part.  These  proportions 
should  be  further  compared  with  those  which  the 
narrative  part  of  each  (lospel  bears  to  that  in  which 
the  words  of  others  are  professedly  repe:itcd.  Mat- 
thew's narrative  occupies  about  one  fourth  of  hia 
Gospel ;  Mark's  about  one  half,  and  Luke's  about  one 
third.  It  may  easily  be  computed,  therefore,  that 
the  proportion  of  verbal  coincidence  found  in  the  nar- 
rative part  of  each  Gospel,  compared  with  what  ex- 
ists in  the  other  part,  is  about  in  the  following 
ratios :  in  Matthew  as  one  to  somewhat  more  than 
two,  in  ]\Iark  as  one  to  four,  and  in  Luke  as  one  to 
ten." 

Without  going  minutely  into  the  examination 
of  examples,  w  hich  would  be  desirable  if  space  per- 
mitted, the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject may  be  thus  summed  up:  The  verbal  and 
material  agreement  of  the  three  first  Evangelists  is 
such  as  docs  not  occur  in  any  other  authors  who 
have  written  independently  of  one  another.  The 
verbal  agreement  is  greater  where  the  spoken  words 
of  others  are  cited  than  where  facts  are  recorded ; 
and  greatest  in  quotations  of  the  words  of  our  Lord. 
But  in  some  leading  e\ents,  as  in  the  call  of  the 
four  first  disciples,  that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  agreement  even  in  expression  is 
remarkable:  there  are  also  narratives  where  there 
is  no  verbal  harmony  in  the  outset,  but  only  in  the 
crisis  or  emphatic  part  of  the  story  (Matt.  viii.  3  = 
Mark  i.  41  =  Luke  v.  13,  and  Matt.  xiv.  19,  20  = 
Mark  vi.  41-43  =  Luke  ix.  16, 17).  The  narratives 
of  our  Lord's  early  life,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  have  little  in  common;  while  St. 
Mark  does  not  include  tiiat  part  of  the  history  in 
his  plan.  The  agreenieiit  in  the  narrative  portions 
of  the  Gospels  begins  with  the  Baptism  of  John, 
and  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  account  of  the 
I'assion  of  our  Lord  and  the  facts  that  jireccded  it ; 
so  that  a  direct  ratio  miirht  almost  be  said  to  exist 
between  the  amount  of  agreement  and  the  nearness 
of  the  facts  related  to  the  I'assion.  After  this 
event,  in  the  account  of  His  burial  and  resurrection, 
the  coincidences  are  few.  The  language  of  all  three 
is  Greek,  with  Hebrew  idioms:  the  Hebraisms  are 
most  abundant  in  St.  Mark,  and  fewest  in  St.  Luke. 
In  quotations  fVom  the  Old  Testament,  the  Evange- 
lists, or  two  of  them,  sometimes  exhil)it  a  verbal 
agreement,  although  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew 
and  from  the  Septuagint  version  (Matt.  iii.  3  = 
Mark  i.  3=  Luke  iii.  4.  Matt.  iv.  10=  Luke  iv. 
8.  Matt.  xi.  10=  Mark  i.  2=  Luke  vii.  27,  Ac.). 
I'.xcept  as  to  24  verses,  the  Gos})cl  of  Mark  con- 
tains no  princiiml  facts  which  are  not  found  in 
Matthew  and  Luke;  but  he  often  snpi)lie.s  details 
omitted  iiy  them,  and  these  are  often  such  as  would 
belong  to  the  graphic  accoimt  of  an  eye-witness. 
There  are  no  cases  in  wiiich  Matthew  and  Luke 
exactly  harmonize,  where  .Mark  docs  not  also  coin- 
cide with  tiicni.  Ill  several  jilaces  the  wonls  of 
Mark  have  wniu'tiiiiit:  in  cnnimon  with  each  of  the 
otlier  narratives,  lu  aa  to  form  a  connecting  Uiik 
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between  them,  where  their  words  slightly  differ. 
The  examples  of  verbal  agreement  between  Mark 
and  Luke  are  not  so  long  or  so  numerous  as  those 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Matthew  and 
Mark;  but  as  to  the  arrangement  of  events  Mark 
and  Luke  frequently  coincide,  where  Jlatthew  differs 
from  them.  These  are  the  leading  particulars;  but 
they  are  very  f;ir  from  giving  a  complete  notion  of 
a  phenomenon  that  is  well  worthy  of  that  attention 
and  reverent  study  of  the  sacred  text  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  fully  and  fairly  apprehended. 

These  facts  exhibit  the  three  Gospels  as  three 
distinct  records  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  Re- 
deemer, but  with  a  greater  amount  of  agreement 
than  three  wholly  independent  accounts  could  be 
expected  to  exhibit.  The  agreement  would  be  no 
ditfieulty,  without  the  differences;  it  would  only 
mark  the  one  divine  source  from  which  they  are 
all  derived  —  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  spake  by  the 
prophets.  The  difference  of  form  and  style,  with- 
out the  agreement,  would  offer  no  difficulty,  since 
there  may  be  a  substantial  harmony  between  ac- 
counts that  differ  greatly  in  mode  of  expression, 
and  the  very  difference  might  be  a  guarantee  of 
independence.  The  harmony  and  the  variety,  the 
agreement  and  the  differences,  form  together  the 
problem  with  which  Biblical  critics  have  occupied 
themselves  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  attempts  at  a  solution  are  so  many,  that 
they  can  be  more  easily  classified  than  enumerated. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion  would  be, 
that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each  other's  work. 
Accordingly  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and 
many  others,  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  which 
(iospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first;  which  is 
copied  from  the  first;  and  which  is  the  last,  and 
copied  from  the  other  two.  It  is  remarkable  that 
each  of  the  six  possible  combinations  has  found 
advocates ;  and  this  of  itself  proves  the  uncertainty 
of  the  theory  (Bp.  Marsh's  Miclinelis,  iii.  p.  172; 
l)e  VV^ette,  Hamlbuch,  §  22  ff.)  When  we  are  told 
by  men  of  research  that  the  (Jospel  of  St.  Mark  is 
plainly  founded  upon  the  other  two,  as  Griesbach, 
liusching,  and  others  assure  us;  and  again,  that 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  certainly  the  primitive 
(iospel,  on  which  the  other  two  are  founded,  as  by 
Wilke,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  others,  both  sides  reljing 
luainly  on  facts  that  lie  within  the  compass  of  the 
text,  we  are  not  disposed  to  expect  much  fruit  from 
the  discussion.  But  the  theory  in  its  crude  form 
is  in  itself  most  improbable;  and  the  wonder  is 
that  so  much  time  and  learning  have  been  devoted 
to  it.  It  assumes  that  an  Evangelist  has  taken  up 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  without  substantial 
alteration  has  made  a  few  changes  in  form,  a  few 
additions  and  retrenchments,  and  has  then  allowed 
the  whole  to  go  forth  under  his  name.  Whatever 
order  of  the  three  is  adopted  to  favor  the  hypothesis, 
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such  deviations,  which  in  writers  wholly  indepenii 
ent  «f  each  other  are  only  the  guarantee  of  theil 
independence,  cannot  appear  in  those  who  copy 
from  each  otlier,  without  showing  a  certain  willful- 
ness—  an  intention  to  contradict  and  alter — that 
seems  quite  irreconcilable  with  any  view  of  inspira- 
tion. These  general  objections  will  be  found  to 
take  a  still  more  cogent  shape  against  any  particular 
form  of  this  hypothesis :  whether  it  is  attempted  to 
show  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  as  the  shortest, 
is  also  the  earliest  and  primitive  Gospel,  or  tliat 
this  very  Gospel  bears  evident  signs  of  being  the 
latest,  a  compilation  from  the  other  two ;  or  that 
the  order  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  also  the 
chronological  order  —  and  all  these  views  have 
found  defenders  at  no  distant  date  —  the  theory 
that  each  EvangeUst  only  copied  from  his  predeces- 
sor offers  the  same  general  features,  a  plausible 
argument  from  a  few  facts,  which  is  met  by  in- 
superable difficulties  as  soon  as  the  remaining  facts 
are  taken  in  (Gieseler,  pp.  35,  36;  Bp.  Marsh's 
Mlchnelis,  vol.  iii.,  part  ii.  p.  171  ff.). 

The  supposition  of  a  common  original  from 
which  the  three  Gospels  were  drawn,  each  with 
more  or  less  modification,  would  naturally  occur 
to  those  who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evange- 
lists had  copied  from  each  other.  A  passage  of 
Epiphanius  has  been  often  quoted  in  support  of 
this  {Umres.  li.  6),  but  the  e|  auTTjs  r^y  irr/yi}? 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  inspiring  Spirit  from  which 
all  three  drew  their  authority,  and  not  to  any 
earthly  copy,  written  or  oral,  of  His  divine  mes- 
sage. The  best  notion  of  that  class  of  specula- 
tions which  would  establish  a  written  document  as 
the  common  original  of  the  three  Gospels,  will  be 
gained  perhaps  from  Bishop  Marsh's  (Mich<ielis, 
vol.  iii.  part  ii.)  account  of  Eichhorn's  hypothesis, 
and  of  his  own,  additions  to  it.  It  appeared  to 
Eichhom  that  the  portions  which  are  common  to 
all  the  three  Gospels  were  contained  in  a  certain 
common  document,  from  which  they  all  drew. 
Niemeyer  had  ah'eady  assumed  that  copies  of  such 
a  document  had  got  into  circulation,  and  had  been 
altered  and  annotated  by  different  hands.  Now 
Eichhorn  tries  to  show,  from  an  exact  comparison 
of  passages,  that  "the  sections,  whether  great  or 
small,  which  are  common  to  St.  IMatthew  and  St. 
Mark,  but  not  to  St.  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time 
occupy  places  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  which  correspond  to  each  other,  were  ad- 
ditions made  in  the  copies  used  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  but  not  in  the  copy  used  by  St. 
Luke;  and,  in  like  maimer,  that  the  sections  found 
in  the  corresponding  places  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke,  but  not  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew,  were  additions  made  in  the 
copies  used  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke"  (p.  192). 
Thus  Eichhorn  considers  himself  entitled  to  assume 


the  omission  by  the  second  or  third,  of  matter  in     that  he  can  reconstruct  the  original  document,  and 


serted  by  tlie  first,  offers  a  great  difficulty;  since  it 
would  indicate  a  tacit  opinion  that  these  passages 
are  either  less  useful  or  of  less  authority  than  the 
rest.  The  nature  of  the  alterations  is  not  such  as 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  an  age  little  given  to 
literary  composition,  and  in  writings  so  simple  and 
unlearned  as  these  are  admitted  to  be.  The  re- 
placement of  a  word  by  a  synonym,  neither  more 
nor  less  apt,  the  oanission  of  a  saying  in  one  place 
and  insertion  of  it  in  another,  the  occasional  trans- 
position of  events;  these  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  iialiits  of  a  time  in  which  composition  was  little 
itudiad,  ai;d  only  practiced  as  a  necessity.  Besides, 
60 


also  that  there  must  have  been  four  other  docu- 
ments to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  text. 
Thus  he  makes  — 

1.  The  original  document. 

2.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Matthew  used. 

3.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Luke  used. 

4.  A  third  copy,  made  from  the  two  preceding, 
used  by  St.  Mark. 

5.  A  fourth  altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  in  common. 

As  there  is  no  external  evidence  worth  consider- 
ing that  this  original  or  any  of  its  immerous  copies 
ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elaborate  hypothesin 
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mast  depend  upon  its  furnishing  the  only  explana- 
tion, and  tliat  a  sufficient  one,  of  the  facts  of  •the 
text.  IJisliop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it  necessary, 
ill  order  to  eoniijlete  tlie  account  of  the  text,  to 
raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight,  still  with- 
out producing  any  external  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  them;  and  this,  on  one  side,  de- 
prives Kichhoru's  theory  of  the  merit  of  complete- 
ness, and,  on  the  other,  presents  a  much  broader 
surface  to  the  obvious  objections.  He  assumes  the 
existence  of — 

1.  A  Hebrew  original. 

2.  A  Greek  translation. 

3.  A  transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alterations  and 
additions. 

4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  and 
additions. 

5.  Another,  combining  both  the  preceding,  used 
by  St.  Mark,  who  also  used  No.  2. 

6.  Another,  with  the  alterations  and  additions 
of  No.  3,  and  with  further  additions,  used  by  St. 
Matthew. 

7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4  and  further  ad- 
ditions, used  by  St.  Luke,  who  also  used  No.  2. 

8.  A  wholly  distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which 
our  I>ord'8  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses  were 
recorded,  but  not  in  chronological  order;  used  both 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

To  this  it  is  added,  that  "  as  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of 
Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into 
St.  Matthew's  Helirew  Gospel,  the  person  who  trans- 
lated St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  into  Greek  fre- 
quently derived  assistance  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark,  where  he  had  matter  in  connection  with 
St.  Matthew:  and  in  those  places,  but  in  those 
places  only,  where  St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  re- 
course to  St.  Luke's  Gosi)el"  (]>.  3G1).  One  is 
hardly  surprised  after  this  to  leani  that  Eichhorn 
soon  after  put  forth  a  revised  hypothesis  {Jinldtuny 
in  dns  jV.  T.  1804),  in  which  a  supposed  Greek 
translation  of  a  supposed  Aramaic  original  took  a 
conspicuous  part;  nor  that  Hug  was  able  to  point 
out  that  even  the  most  liberal  assumption  of  written 
documents  had  not  provided  for  one  ca.se,  that  of 
the  verbal  agreement  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  to 
the  exclusion  of  St.  Matthew;  and  which,  though 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  would  require,  on  Eich- 
hom's  theorj-,  an  additional  Greek  version. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaljorate  hypothesis, 
whether  in  the  fonn  given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Eich- 
horn, possesses  almost  every  fault  that  can  be 
charged  against  an  argument  of  that  kind.  For 
every  new  class  of  facts  a  new  document  must  be 
assumed  to  have  existed;  and  Hug's  objection  does 
not  really  weaken  the  theory,  since  the  new  class 
of  coincidences  he  mentions  only  requires  a  new 
version  of  the  "original  Gospel,"'  which  can  be 
supplied  on  demand.  A  theory  so  prolific  in  as- 
sumptions may  still  stand,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
no  other  solution  is  possiljle;  but  since  this  cannot 
1)C  shown,  even  as  against  the  modified  theory  of 
Gratz  (Neuer  Versurli,  etc.,  1812),  then  we  are 
remindc<I  of  the  schoolman's  caution,  etifia  mm 
sunt  multij/licnniln  jnaler  neregtilatem.  To  assume 
for  every  new  cla.S8  of  facts  the  existence  of  another 
complete  etiition  and  recension  of  the  original  work 
ia  quite  gratuitous;  the  documents  might  have  been 
»»  easily  supposed  to  be  fragmentary  memorials, 
WTOUglit  in  by  the  Evangelists  into  the  web  of  the 
sriKinal  Gospel;  or  the  coincidence8  might  be,  as 
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Gratz  supposes,  cases  where  one  Gospel  Una  been 
interpolated  by  portions  of  another.  Then  thf 
"origuial  Gospel"  is  supposed  to  have  been  of 
such  authority  as  to  be  circulated  everywhere :  yet 
so  defective,  aa  to  require  annotation  from  any 
hand ;  so  little  reverenced,  that  no  hand  spared  it. 
If  all  the  Evangelists  agreed  to  draw  from  such  a 
work,  it  must  have  been  widely  if  not  uni>er8ally 
accepted  in  the  Church ;  and  yet  there  is  no  record 
of  its  existence.  The  force  of  this  dilemma  haa 
been  felt  by  the  supporters  of  the  theory:  if  the 
work  was  of  high  authority,  it  would  have  been 
preserved,  or  at  least  mentioned;  if  of  lower  au- 
thority, it  could  not  have  become  the  basis  of  three 
canonical  Gospels:  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  escajw  from  it.  IJertholdt  tries  to  find 
traces  of  its  existence  in  the  titles  of  works  othei 
than  our  present  Gospels,  which  were  current  in 
the  earliest  ages;  but  Gieseler  has  so  diminished 
the  force  of  his  arguments,  that  only  one  of  them 
need  here  be  mentioned.  Bertholdt  ingeniously 
argues  tha:  a  Gospel  used  by  St.  Paul,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  was  the  basis 
of  Marcion's  Gospel;  and  assumes  that  it  was  also 
the  "original  Gospel:"  so  that  in  the  (iospel  of 
Marcion  there  would  be  a  transcript,  though  cor- 
rupted, of  this  primitive  docunient.  But  there  is 
no  proof  at  all  that  St.  Paul  used  any  written 
Ciospel;  and  as  to  that  of  Marcion,  if  the  work  of 
Hahn  had  not  settled  the  question,  the  researches 
of  such  writers  as  Volckmar,  Zeller,  Kitschl,  and 
Hilgenfeld,  are  held  to  have  proved  that  the  old 
opinion  of  TertuUian  and  Epiphanius  is  also  the 
true  one,  and  that  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Marcion 
was  not  an  independent  work,  but  an  abridged  ver- 
sion of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  altered  by  the  heretic  to 
suit  his  peculiar  tenets.  (See  Bertholdt,  iii.  1208- 
1223;  Gie-seler,  p.  57;  Weisse,  KmnyeJkvfnfge, 
p.  73.)  We  must  conclude  then  that  the  work  has 
perished  without  record.  Not  only  has  this  fate 
befallen  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  original,  but  the 
translation  and  the  five  or.  six  recensions.  But  it 
may  well  be  asked  whether  the  state  of  letters  in 
Palestine  at  this  time  was  such  as  to  make  this 
constant  editing,  translating,  annotating,  and  en- 
riching of  a  history  a  natural  and  probable  process. 
With  the  independence  of  the  Jews  their  literature 
had  declined;  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  if  a  writer  here  and  there  arose,  his  works 
became  known,  if  at  all,  in  Greek  tnuislations 
through  the  Alexandrine  Jews.  That  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  was  for  the  Jews  one  of 
very  little  literary  activity,  is  generally  admitted ; 
and  if  this  applies  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  true  of  the  humble  and  uneducated  class 
from  which  the  first  converts  came  (Acts  iv.  13; 
James  ii.  5).  Even  the  second  law  {httntpuxTfts)-. 
which  grew  up  after  the  Captivity,  and  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned  class  consisted,  wa« 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  without  being  re- 
duced to  WTiting.  The  theory  of  Eichhorn  is  only 
probable  amidst  a  people  given  to  literary  habits, 
and  in  a  class  of  that  people  where  education  was 
good  and  literary  activity  likely  to  prevail:  the 
conditions  here  are  tlie  very  reverse  (see  (iieselerV 
able  argument,  j).  5!t  ft".).  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  on  critical 
and  historical  grounds,  ag.ainst  th*  theory  of  Eich- 
horn and  Marsh. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  question 
reaches  beyond  history  and  criticism,  and  has  a 
deep  theological  interest,     ^^'e  are  oflered  here  u 
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Miginal  Gospel  composed  by  some  unknown  per- 
wn;  pnibably  not  an  apostle,  as  Eichhom  admits, 
in  his  endeavor  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  book. 
This  was  translated  by  one  equally  unknown ;  and 
the  various  persons  into  whose  hands  the  two  docu- 
ments came,  all  equally  unknown,  exercised  freely 
the  power  of  altering  and  extending  the  materials 
thus  pronded.  Out  of  such  unattested  materials 
the  three  Evangelists  composed  their  Gospels.  So 
far  as  they  allowed  their  materials  to  buid  and 
guide  them,  so  far  their  worth  as  independent  wit- 
nesses is  lessened.  But,  according  to  Eichhom, 
they  all  felt  bound  to  admit  Ihe  ichole  of  the  origi- 
nal document,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  recover  it 
from  tliem  l)y  a  simple  process.  As  to  all  the  pas- 
gages,  then,  in  which  this  document  is  employed, 
it  is  not  the  Evangelist,  but  an  anonymous  prede- 
cessor to  whom  we  are  listening  —  not  Matthew  the 
Apostle,  and  Mark  the  companion  of  apostles,  and 
Luke  the  beloved  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  are  affording 
us  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  but  one  witness 
whose  name  no  one  has  thouglit  fit  to  record.  If, 
indeed,  all  three  Evangelists  confined  themselves  to 
this  document,  this  of  itself  would  be  a  guarantee 
of  its  fidelity  and  of  the  respect  in  which  it  was 
held ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  it  in  hand 
that  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to  amend  it. 
Surely  serious  people  would  have  a  right  to  ask,  if 
the  critical  objections  were  less  decisive,  with  what 
view  of  inspiration  such  a  hypothesis  could  be  rec- 
onciled. The  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  harmonious  and  self-consistent 
representation  of  the  Person  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
promises  and  precepts  which  meet  the  innermost 
needs  of  a  heart  stricken  with  the  consciousness  of 
sin,  would  still  remain  to  us.  But  the  wholesome 
confidence  with  which  we  now  rely  on  the  Gospels 
as  pure,  true,  and  genuine  histories  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  composed  by  four  independent  witnesses  in- 
spired for  that  work,  would  be  taken  away.  Even 
the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  the  second  century 
to  the  universal  acceptance  of  these  books  would  be 
invalidated,  from  their  silence  and  ignorance  about 
the  strange  curcumstances  which  are  supposed  to 
have  affected  their  composition. 

Bibliography.  —  The  English  student  will  find 
In  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelts's  Introd. 
to  N.  T.  iii.  2,  1803,  an  account  of  Eichhorn's 
earher  theory  and  of  his  own.  Veysie's  Examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,  1808,  has  sug- 
gested many  of  the  objections.  In  Bp.  Thirlwall's 
Translation  of  Schleiennacher  on  St.  Luke,  1825, 
Introduction,  is  an  account  of  the  whole  question. 
Other  principal  works  are,  an  essay  of  Eichhom,  in 
the  5th  vol.  Allc/emeine  Bibliothek  der  biblischen 
Literatur,  1794;  the  Essay  of  Bp.  Marsh,  just 
quoted;  Eichhom,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  1804; 
Gratz.  Neuer  Versuch  die  Enstehung  der  drey 
ersten  Evang.  zu  erklaren,  1812;  Bertholdt,  His- 
tor.  kritische  Einleitung  in  sdmmtliche  kanon.  und 
apok.  Schriften  des  A.  und  N.  T.,  1812-1819; 
and  the  work  of  Gieseler,  quoted  above.  See  also 
l)e  Wette,  Lehrbuch,  and  Westcott,  Introduction, 
already  quoted ;  also  Weisse,  Evangelienfrage, 
1856.  [For  a  fuller  account  of  the  literature  of 
ihe  subject,  see  addition  to  the  present  article.] 

There  is  another  supposition  to  account  for  these 
facts,  of  which  perhaps  Gieseler  has  been  the  most 
»cut«  expositor.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
Gospels  was  written  until  many  years  after  the  day 
3f  Pentecost,  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
XI  the  assembled  disciples.     From  that  day  com- 
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menced  at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching  tht 
Gospel  and  converting  the  world.  So  sedulona 
were  the  Apostles  in  this  work  that  they  divested 
themselves  of  the  labor  of  ministering  to  the  poor 
in  order  that  they  might  give  themselves  "  contin- 
ually to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  " 
(Acts  vi.).  Prayer  and  preaching  were  the  business 
of  their  lives.  Now  their  preaching  must  have 
been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  great  part 
historical ;  it  must  have  been  based  upon  an  account 
of  the  life  and  acts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They 
had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  a  wondrous  life,  of 
acts  and  sufferings  that  had  an  influence  over  all 
the  world :  many  of  their  hearers  had  never  heard 
of  Jesus,  many  others  had  received  false  accounts  of 
one  whom  it  suited  the  Jewish  riders  to  stigmatize 
as  an  impostor.  The  ministry  of  our  Lord  went 
on  principally  in  Galilee;  the  first  preaching  was 
addressed  to  people  in  Judaea.  There  was  no  writ- 
ten record  to  which  the  hearers  might  be  referred 
for  historical  details,  and  therefore  the  preachers 
must  furnish  not  only  inferences  from  the  life  of 
our  Lord,  but  the  facts  of  the  life  itself.  The 
preaching,  then,  must  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  be  to  the  hearers  what  the  reading  of  lessons 
from  the  Gospels  is  to  us.  So  far  as  the  records  of 
apostolic  preaching  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  go, 
they  confirm  this  view.  Peter  at  Caesarea,  and 
Paul  at  Antioch,  preach  alike  the  facts  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  and  death.  There  is  no  improbability 
in  supposing  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years'  assiduous  teaching,  without  a  written  Gos- 
pel, the  matter  of  the  aiwstolic  preaching  should 
have  taken  a  settled  form.  Not  only  might  the 
Apostles  think  it  well  that  their  own  accounts 
should  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in  form ;  but  the 
teachers  whom  they  sent  forth,  or  left  behind  in 
the  churches  they  visited,  would  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  their  mission ;  and,  so  long  as  there  was 
no  vvTitten  Gospel  to  put  into  their  hands,  it  might 
be  desirable  that  the  oral  instruction  should  be  as 
far  as  possible  one  and  the  same  to  all.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  interval  between  the 
mission  of  the  Comforter  and  his  work  of  directing 
the  writing  of  the  first  Gospel  was  so  long  as  is 
here  supposed:  the  date  of  the  Hebrew  St.  Mat- 
thew may  be  earlier.  [Matthew.]  But  the  ar 
gument  remains  the  same:  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  would  probably  begin  to  take  one  settled 
form,  if  at  all,  during  the  first  years  of  their  min- 
istry. If  it  were  allowed  us  to  ask  why  God  in 
his  providence  saw  fit  to  defer  the  gift  of  a  written 
Gospel  to  his  people,  the  answer  would  be,  that  for 
the  first  few  years  the  poweifid  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  living  members  of  the  church 
supplied  the  place  of  those  records,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  brightness  of  his  presence  began  to  be  at  all 
withdrawn,  became  iiidispensable  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  corruption  of  the  Gospel  history  by  false 
teachei-s.  He  was  promised  as  one  who  should 
"teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  nil  things  to 
their  remembrance,  whatsover  "  the  Lord  had  "  said 
unto  them  "  (John  xiv.  26).  And  more  than  once 
his  aid  is  spoken  of  as  needful,  even  for  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  facts  that  relate  to  Christ  (Acts  i. 
8;  1  Pet.  i.  12);  and  he  is  described  as  a  witness 
with  the  Apostles,  rather  than  through  them,  of 
the  things  which  tliey  had  seen  during  the  course 
of  a  ministry  which  they  had  shared  (John  xv.  26, 
27;  Acts  v.  32.  Compare  Acts  xv.  28).  The  per- 
sonal authority  of  the  Apostles  as  eye-witnesses  of 
what  they  preached  is  not  set  aside  by  this  divini 
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iid:  again  and  iii^nin  they  descril)e  them«r>ives  as 
■'wibiessps"  to  facts  (Acts  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  x.  39,  Ac); 
Mid  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  their  number  through 
Uie  full  of  Judas,  it  is  almost  assumed  as  a  thing 
i)f  course  that  his  successor  shall  be  chosen  from 
those  "which  had  companied  with  them  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
them  "  (Acts  i.  21).  The  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  consisted,  not  in  whispering  to  them  facts 
which  they  had  not  witnessed,  but  rather  in  re- 
viving the  fading  remembrance,  and  tlirowing  out 
into  their  true  importance  events  atid  sayings  that 
had  been  esteemed  too  lightly  at  the  time  they 
took  place.  But  the  Apostles  could  not  have 
spoken  of  the  Spirit  as  they  did  (Acts  v.  32,  xv. 
28;  unless  he  were  known  to  be  working  in  and 
with  them  and  directing  them,  and  manifesting 
that  this  was  the  case  by  unmistakable  signs. 
Here  is  the  answer,  both  to  the  question  why  was 
it  not  the  first  care  of  the  Apostles  to  prepare  a 
written  Gospel,  and  also  to  the  scruples  of  those 
who  fear  that  the  supposition  of  an  oral  Gospel 
would  give  a  precedent  for  those  views  of  tradition 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  the  Christian  church 
RS  they  were  of  the  Jewish.  The  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  such  aid  as  made 
a  written  Gospel  unnecessary ;  but  the  Apostles  saw 
the  dangers  and  errors  which  a  traditional  Gospel 
would  be  exposed  to  in  the  course  of  time;  and, 
whilst  tliey  were  still  preaching  the  oral  (iospel  in 
the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  tliey  were  admon- 
ished l)y  the  same  divine  Person  to  prepare  those 
written  lecords  which  were  hereafter  to  be  the  daily 
spiritual  food  of  all  the  church  of  Christ."  Nor 
is  there  anytliing  uimatural  in  the  supposition  that 
the  Apostles  intentionally  uttered  their  witness  in 
the  same  order,  and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
same  form  of  words.  They  would  thus  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  condition  in  which  the  church 
was  to  be  when  written  books  were  to  be  the  means 
of  edification.  They  quote  the  scriptures  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  frequently  in  their  discourses;  and 
as  their  Jewish  education  iiad  accustomed  them  to 
the  use  of  the  words  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  the 
matter,  they  would  do  no  violence  to  their  prejudices 
in  assimilating  the  new  records  to  the  old,  and  in 
reducing  them  to  a  "/iw-ni  of  sound  words."  They 
were  all  .lews  of  Palestine,  of  humble  origin,  all 
alike  cliosen,  we  may  suppose,  ibr  the  loving  zeal 
with  which  they  would  observe  the  works  of  their 
Master  and  aftenvards  propagate  his  name ;  so  that 
the  tendency  to  variance,  arising  from  peculiarities 
of  education,  taste,  and  character,  would  be  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  in  such  a  body.  The  language 
of  their  first  preaching  was  the  Syro-( 'haldaic, 
which  was  a  poor  and  scanty  language;  and  though 
Greek  w.-\s  now  widely  spread,  and  was  the  language 
even  of  several  places  in  Palestine  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xvii.  11,  §  4;  IS.  J.  iii.  9,  §  1),  though  it  prevailwl 
in  Antioch,  whence  the  first  missions  to  Greeks  and 
Hellenists,  or  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  proceeded 
(Acts  xi.  2;\  xiii.  1-3),  the  Greek  tongue,  as  used 
by  Jews,  partook  of  the  poverty  of  the  speech  whici 


a  The  opening  words  of  St.  Luke's  Oospcl,  "  Foras- 
much as  many  have  tjiken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 

dcrlamtion  of  those  things  which  are  most  surel 
believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto 
D8,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word,"  npiM-ar  to  mean  that  manj 
persons  who  heard  the  preaching  of  tlie  AiMwtles  wrote 
down  what  they  lioard,  In  order  to  preserve  it  In  a 
(wnuanuDt  furui.     Tliu  word   "  many  "  cannot  refer 
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it  replaced ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  boriOQ 
a  whole  language  witho'it  borrowing  the  habits  of 
thought  upon  which  it  has  built  itself.  Whilst 
modern  taste  aims  at  a  variety  of  expression,  and 
abhors  a  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  as  monoto- 
nous, the  simplicity  of  the  men,  and  their  lan- 
guage, and  their  education,  and  the  state  of  liter- 
atin-e,  would  all  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  Apostlea 
would  have  no  such  feeling.  As  to  this,  we  have 
more  than  mere  conjecture  to  rely  on.  Occasional 
repetitions  occur  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  vii.  19,  20; 
xix.  31,  34),  such  as  a  writer  in  a  more  copiou? 
and  cultivated  language  would  perhaps  have  sought 
to  avoid.  In  the  Acts,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
is  three  times  related  (Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.),  once 
by  the  writer  and  twice  by  St.  Paul  himself;  and 
the  two  first  harmonize  exactly,  except  as  to  a  few 
expressions,  and  as  to  one  more  important  circum- 
stance (ix.  7  =xxii.  9),  —  which,  however,  admita 
of  an  explanation,  —  whilst  the  third  deviates  .some- 
what more  in  expression,  and  has  one  pa.ssage  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  vision  of  Cornelius  is  aJso 
three  times  related  (Acts  x.  3-6,  30-32;  xi.  13, 
14),  where  the  words  of  the  angel  in  the  two  first 
are  almost  precisely  alike,  and  the  rest  very  similar, 
whilst  the  other  is  an  abridged  account  of  the  same 
facts.  The  vision  of  Peter  is  twice  related  (Acts 
X.  10-16;  xi.  5-10),  and,  except  in  one  or  two 
expressions,  the  agreement  is  verbally  exact.  The.'se 
places  from  the  Acts,  which,  both  as  to  the'ir  re- 
semblance and  their  difference,  may  be  compared 
to  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  show  the  same 
tendency  to  a  common  form  of  narrative  which, 
according  to  the  present  view,  may  have  influenced 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  supposed, 
then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to  preach, 
as  they  did,  would  tend  to  assume  a  common  form, 
more  or  less  fixed ;  and  that  the  portions  of  tha 
three  Gospels  which  harmonize  most  exactly  owe 
their  agreement  not  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
copied  from  each  other,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  later  writer  made  no  use  of  the 
earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  original 
document  now  lost  to  us,  Ijut  to  the  fact  that  the 
apostolic  preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in  a 
settled  or  usual  form  of  wort'-s,  to  which  the  writers 
inclined  to  conform  without  I'eeling  bound  to  do  so ; 
and  the  differences  which  occur,  often  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  tlie  harmonies,  arise  from  the  feeling 
of  independence  with  which  each  wrote  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses  had  told  him.  The 
harmonies,  as  we  have  seen,  liegin  with  the  baptism 
of  John;  that  is,  with  the  consecration  of  the  Lord 
to  his  messianic  othce;  and  with  this  event  prolv 
ably  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  Apostles  would 
begin,  for  its  purport  was  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
and  that  as  Messiah  he  suflTered,  died,  and  rose 
again.  They  are  very  frequent  as  we  approach  the 
period  of  the  Passion,  because  the  sufli-'iings  of  the 
Lord  wowld  be  nnich  in  the  mouth  of  every  one 
who  preached  the  (Jospel,  and  all  would  become 
familiar  with  the  words  in  which  the  Apostles  de- 


to  St.  Matthew  ond  St.  Mark  only  ;  and  if  the  pa.«sag« 
implies  an  intention  to  supersede  the  writings  alluded 
to,  then  these  two  Evangelists  cannot  bo  included 
under  them.  Partial  and  incomplete  reports  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles,  written  with  a  g'  ed  oim 
but  without  authority,  arw  intended  :  and,  if  we  may 
argue  from  St.  Luke's  sphere  of  obs<Tvation,  tney  wen 
probably  comjx)8ed  by  Greek  converts. 
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wribwl  it.  But  as  regards  the  Resurrection,  which 
differed  from  the  Passion  in  that  it  was  a  fact  which 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  felt  hound  to  dispute 
(Matt,  xxviii.  15),  it  is  possible  that  the  divergence 
arose  from  the  intention  of  each  Evangelist  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  the  weight  of  evidence 
for  this  central  truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four, 
even  St.  Mark  (xvi.  14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new 
light  upon  old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  men- 
tion distinct  acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to 
establish  that  he  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal 
agreement  is  greater  where  th*^  words  of  otliers  are 
recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are  those 
of  Jesus,  because  here  the  apostolic  preaching 
would  be  esiiecially  exact ;  and  where  the  historical 
fact  is  the  utterance  of  certain  words,  the  duty  of 
the  historian  is  nan-owed  to  a  bare  record  of  them. 
(See  the  works  of  Gieseler,  Norton,  Westcott, 
VVeisse,  and  others  already  quoted.) 

That  this  opinion  would  explain  many  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  text  is  certain.  Whetiier, 
besides  conforming  U>  the  words  and  arrangement 
of  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in 
any  cases  make  use  of  each  other's  work  or  not,  it 
would  require  a  more  careful  investigation  of  de- 
tails to  discuss  than  space  permits.  Every  reader 
would  prol)ably  find  on  examination  some  places 
which  could  best  be  explained  on  this  supposition. 
Nor  does  this  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  narrator.  If  each  of  the  three  drew 
the  substance  of  his  narrative  from  the  one  com- 
mon strain  of  preaching  that  everywhere  prevailed, 
to  have  departed  entirely  in  a  written  account  from 
the  common  form  of  words  to  which  Christian 
ears  were  beginning  to  be  familiar,  would  not  have 
been  independence  but  willfulness.  To  follow  here 
and  there  the  words  and  arrangement  of  another 
written  Gosijel  already  current  would  not  compro- 
mise the  writer's  independent  position.  If  the 
principal  part  of  the  narrative  was  the  voice  of  the 
whole  church,  a  few  portions  might  be  conformed 
to  another  writer  without  altering  the  character  of 
the  testimony.  In  the  separate  articles  on  the  Gos- 
pels it  will  be  shown  that,  however  close  may  be 
the  agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  the  independent 
position  of  each  appears  from  the  contents  of  his 
book,  and  has  been  recognized  by  writers  of  all 
ages.  It  will  appear  that  St.  Matthew  describes 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  as  founded  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  that 
St.  Mark,  with  so  little  of  narrative  peculiar  to 
himself,  brings  out  by  many  minute  circumstances 
a  more  vivid  delineation  of  our  Ix)rd's  completely 
human  life ;  that  St.  Luke  puts  forward  the  work 
of  Redemption  as  a  universal  benefit,  and  shows 
Jesus  not  only  as  the  Messiah  of  the  chosen  people 
but  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  that  St.  .John, 
writing  last  of  all,  passed  over  most  of  what  his 
predecessors  had  related,  in  order  to  set  forth  more 
fully  all  that  he  had  heard  from  the  Master  who 
bved  him,  of  his  relation  to  the  Father,  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  both.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  writers  is  thus  established ;  and  if 
Ihey  seem  to  have  here  and  there  used  each  other's 
recount,  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  prove  or 
iisprove,  such  cases  will  not  compromise  that  claim 
irhich  alone  gives  vslue  to  a  plurality  of  witnesses. 

How  does  this  last  theory  bear  upon  our  belief 
a  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels  ?  This  momentous 
question  admits  of  a  satisfactory  reply.  Our  blessed 
Lord,  on  five  different  occasions,  promised  to  the 
4|)08tl£s  the  divine  guidance,  to  teach  and  enlighten 
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them  in  their  dangers  (Matt.  x.  19;  Luke  lii.  11 
12;  Mark  xiii.  11;  and  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.).  H 
bade  them  take  no  thought  about  defending  them 
selves  before  judges;  he  promised  them  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  teact 
them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance. That  this  promise  was  fully  realized 
to  them  the  history  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  shows. 
But  if  the  divine  assistance  was  given  them  in  their 
discourses  and  preaching,  it  would  be  rendered 
equally  when  they  were  about  to  put  down  in 
writing  the  same  gospel  which  they  preached ;  and, 
as  this  would  be  their  greatest  time  of  need,  the 
aid  would  be  granted  then  most  surely.  So  that, 
as  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  we  may  say  that 
their  Gospels  are  inspired  because  the  writers  of 
them  were  inspired,  according  to  their  JMaster's 
promise;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  He 
who  put  words  into  their  mouths  when  they  stood 
before  a  human  tribunal,  with  no  greater  fear  than 
that  of  death  before  them,  would  withhold  his 
light  and  truth  when  the  want  of  them  would  mis- 
lead the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and  turn  the  light 
that  was  in  it  into  darkness.  The  case  of  the  other 
two  Evangelists  is  somewhat  different.  It  has 
always  been  held  that  they  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Apostles  in  wliat  they  wrote  —  St.  Mark 
under,  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Luke  under  that 
of  St.  Paul.  We  are  not  expressly  told,  indeed,  that 
these  Evangelists  themselves  were  persons  to  whom 
Christ's  promises  of  supernatural  guidance  had  been 
extended,  but  it  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the 
twelve  to  whom  it  was  originally  made,  as  the  case 
of  St.  Paul  himself  proves,  who  was  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  an  apostle,  though,  as  it  were, 
"  born  out  of  due  time;  "  and  as  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  were  the  coriipanions  of  apostles  —  shared 
their  dangers,  confronted  hostile  tribunals,  had  to 
teach  and  preach  —  there  is  reason  to  think  thai 
they  equally  enjoyed  what  they  equally  needed.  It 
Acts  XV.  28,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spken  of  as  the 
common  guide  and  light  of  all  the  brethren,  not  of 
apostles  only;  nay,  to  speak  it  revei'ently,  as  one 
of  themselves.  So  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture  as  wi'itten  by  inspired  men 
in  fi-ee  and  close  communication  with  inspired 
apostles.  But  supposing  that  the  portion  of  the 
three  first  (jrospels  which  is  common  to  all  has  been 
derived  from  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  in  gen- 
eral, then  it  is  drawn  directly  from  a  source  which 
we  know  from  our  lx)rd  himself  to  have  been  in- 
spired. It  comes  to  us  from  those  Apostles  into 
whose  mouths  Christ  promised  to  put  the  words  of 
his  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  from  an  anonymous 
writing,  as  Eichhorn  thinks  —  it  is  not  that  the 
three  witnesses  are  really  one,  as  Story  and  others 
have  suggested  in  the  theory  of  copying  —  but  that 
the  daily  preaching  of  all  apostles  and  teachers  has 
found  three  independent  transcribers  in  the  three 
Evangelists.  Now  the  inspiration  of  an  historical 
writing  will  consist  in  its  truth,  and  in  its  selection 
of  events.  Everything  narrated  must  be  substan- 
tially and  exactly  true,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
Gospels  one  with  another  offers  us  nothing  that 
does  not  answer  to  this  test.  There  are  differences 
of  arrangement  of  events ;  here  some  details  of  a 
narrative  or  a  discourse  are  supplied  which  are 
wanting  there;  and  if  the  writer  had  professed  to 
follow  a  strict  chronological  order,  or  had  pretended 
that  his  record  was  not  only  true  but  complete, 
then  one  inversion  of  order,  or  one  omission  of  a 
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lyUable,  would  convict  him  of  inaccuracy.  'But  if 
It  is  plain  —  if  it  is  all  but  avowed  —  that  minute 
chronolos^ical  data  are  not  part  of  the  writer's  pur- 
pose—  if  it  is  also  plain  that  nothing  but  a  selection 
of  the  facts  is  intended,  or,  indeed,  possible  (John 
jud.  25)  —  then  the  proper  test  to  apply  is,  whether 
each  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  life  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is  self-consistent  and  con- 
Bistent  with  the  others,  such  as  would  be  suitable 
to  the  use  of  those  who  were  to  believe  on  His 
Name —  for  this  is  their  evident  intention.  About 
the  answer  there  should  be  no  doubt.  W§  have 
seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its  own  features,  and  that 
the  divine  element  has  controlled  the  human,  but 
not  destroyed  it.  But  the  picture  which  they  con- 
spire to  draw  is  one  full  of  harmony.  The  Saviour 
they  all  describe  is  the  same  loving,  tender  guide 
of  his  disciples,  sympathizing  with  them  in  the 
gorrows  and  temptations  of  earthly  life,  yet  ever 
ready  to  enlighten  that  life  by  rays  of  truth  out  of 
the  infinite  world  where  the  Father  sits  upon  his 
throne.  It  has  been  said  that  St.  Matthew  por- 
trays rather  the  human  side,  and  St.  John  the 
divine ;  but  this  holds  good  only  in  a  limited  sense. 
It  is  ui  St.  John  that  we  read  that  "Jesus  wept; " 
and  there  is  nothing,  even  in  the  last  discourse  of 
Jesus,  as  reported  l)y  St.  John,  that  opens  a  deeper 
view  of  his  divine  nature  tlian  the  words  in  St. 
Matthew  (xi.  25-30)  beginning,  "  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou 
hast  Lid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  All  reveal 
the  same  divine  and  human  Teacher;  four  copies 
of  the  same  portrait,  perhaps  with  a  diflereiice  of 
expression,  yet  still  the  same,  are  drawn  here,  and 
it  is  a  portrait  the  like  of  which  no  one  had  ever 
delineated  before,  or,  indeed,  could  have  done,  ex- 
cept from  having  looked  on  it  with  observant  eyes, 
and  from  having  had  the  mind  oi^ened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  comprehend  features  of  such  unspeakable 
rsidiance.  Not  only  does  this  highest  "  harmony 
of  the  Gospels  "  manifest  itself  to  every  pious  reader 
of  the  Bible,  but  the  lower  harmony  —  the  agree- 
ment of  fact  and  word  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
ministry  of  the  I^ord,  in  all  that  would  contribute 
to  a  true  view  of  his  spotless  character  —  exists 
also,  and  cannot  be  denied.  For  example,  ali  tell 
ua  alike  that  Jesus  was  transfigured  on  tlie  mount; 
that  the  s/it/cimili  of  divuie  glory  shone  upon  his 
face;  that  Moses  the  lawgiver  and  Elijah  tiie  jjrophet 
talked  with  him ;  and  that  the  voice  from  heaven 
bare  witness  to  him.  Is  it  any  imputation  upon 
the  truth  of  the  histories  that  St.  Matthew  alone 
tells  us  that  the  witnesses  fell  prostrate  to  the 
earth,  and  tliat  Jesus  raiscfl  them  ?  or  that  St. 
Luke  alone  tells  us  that  for  a  part  of  the  time  they 
were  heavy  with  sleep?  Again,  one  Kvangehst,  in 
describing  our  Lord's  temptation,  follows  the  order 
of  the  occurrences,  another  arranges  according  to 
the  degrees  of  temptation,  and  the  third,  paasing 
over  all  particulars,  merely  mentions  that  our  l^rd 
was  temjtted.  Is  there  anything  here  to  shake  our 
faith  in  the  writers  as  credible  historians'/  Do  we 
treat  other  histories  in  this  exacting  spirit?  Is  not 
the  very  independence  of  treatment  the  pledge  to 
U8  that  we  have  really  three  witnesses  to  the  fact 
hat  Jesus  was  tempted  like  as  we  are?  for  if  the 
Evangelists  were  cojiyists,  nothing  would  have  been 
nore  easy  than  to  remove  such  an  obvious  dilTerence 
Hi  this.  The  histories  are  true  according  to  any 
teHt  that  should  be  ap))lied  to  a  history;  and  the 
s\'enta  that  they  select  —  tiiough  we  could  not  pre- 
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sume  to  say  that  they  were  more  important  (bu 
what  are  omitted,  except  from  the  fact  of  the  omi* 
sion  —  are  at  least  such  as  to  have  given  the  wholi 
Christian  Church  a  clear  conception  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life,  so  that  none  has  ever  complained  of 
insufficient  means  of  knowing  him. 

There  is  a  perverted  form  of  the  theory  we  ar€ 
considering  which  pretends  tliat  the  facts  of  thi 
Redeemer's  life  remained  in  the  state  of  an  oral 
tradition  till  the  latter  part  of  tlie  second  century 
and  that  the  four  Gospels  were  not  written  till  thai 
time.  The  difference  is  not  of  degree  but  of  kind 
between  the  opinion  that  the  Gospels  were  written 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  who  were  eye- 
witnesses, and  the  notion  that  for  nearly  a  century 
after  the  oldest  of  them  had  passed  to  his  rest  th« 
events  were  only  preserved  in  tiie  changeable  and 
insecure  form  of  an  oral  account.  But  for  the  latter 
opinion  there  is  not  one  spark  of  historical  evidence. 
Heretics  of  the  second  century  who  would  gladly 
have  rejected  and  exposed  a  new  gospel  that  made 
against  them  never  hint  that  the  Gosiwls  are  spuri- 
ous; and  orthodox  writers  ascribe  without  contra- 
diction the  authorship  of  the  books  to  those  whose 
names  they  bear.  The  theory  was  invented  to 
accord  with  the  assumption  that  miracles  are  im- 
possible, but  upon  no  evidence  whatever;  and  the 
argument  when  exposed  runs  in  this  vicious  circle: 
"  Tliere  are  no  miracles,  therefore  the  accounts  of 
them  must  have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  a  century 
from  popular  exaggeration,  and  as  tlie  accounts  are 
not  contemporaneous  it  is  not  proved  that  there  are 
miracles!"  That  the  Jewish  mind  in  its  lowest 
decay  should  have  invented  the  character  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  the  sublime  system  of  morality 
contained  in  his  teaching  —  that  four  writers  should 
have  fixed  the  popular  impression  in  four  plain, 
simple,  unadonietl  nari-ativcs,  without  any  outbursts 
of  national  prejuiiice,  or  any  attempt  to  give  a 
political  tone  to  the  events  they  wrote  of —  would 
be  in  itself  a  miracle  harder  to  believe  than  that 
I^zai-us  came  out  at  the  Lord's  call  from  his  four- 
days'  tomb. 

It  will  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  im- 
perfect sketch  to  give  a  conspectus  of  the  harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  by  which  the  several  theories  may 
be  examined  in  their  be;iring  on  the  gosijel  accounts 
in  detail.  l>et  it  be  reniemberetl,  however,  that  a 
complete  harmony,  including  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement and  the  exact  succession .  of  all  events, 
was  not  intended  by  the  sacred  writers  to  be  con- 
structetl ;  indeed  the  data  for  it  are  pointedly  with- 
held. Here  most  of  the  places  where  there  is  some 
special  difHculty,  and  where  there  has  been  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  events  are  parallel  or  distinct,  are 
marked  by  figures  in  different  type.  The  sections 
might  in  many  eases  have  been  subdivided  but  for 
the  limits  of  space,  but  the  reader  can  supply  this 
defect  for  himself  as  cases  arise.  (The  principal 
works  employed  in  constructing  it  are,  (iriesbach, 
Synopsis  Jirnnytliorwii,  1770:  Ue  ^^■ette  and 
Liicke,  Syn.  J-A-av;/.,  [1818,]  1842;  Hi  diger,  Syn. 
Jivntiff.,  1829;  Clausen,  Qnnlvor  Kvnng.  Tabula 
Synopticce,  1829;  Greswell's  Ilnrmimy  [Ilannonin 
KvinujtUcii^eA.  5ta,  Oxon.  185G]  awl  Dissertntumt 
[2d  ed.,  4  vols,  in  5,  Oxford,  1837],  n  most  im- 
portant work ;  the  Hev.  I.  A\illiams  On  the  (josjtti* , 
Theile's  (Jreck  Teslnmtnl ;  and  TischendorPs  SyTt, 
Aran//.  1854  [2d  od.  18(i4];  besides  the  well-known 
works  of  Lightfoot,  Macknight,  Newcome,  and 
licbinson.)  [For  other  works  of  this  class,  m 
ad  litiou  to  the  present  article.]  W.  T. 
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•  The  theory  wliich  bears  the  name  of  Strauss 
louW  hardly  have  originatal  anywliere  but  in  Ger- 
many, nor  is  it  easy  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  mind  to 
conceive  of  its  being  seriously  propounded  and  act- 
ually believed.  It  is  far  from  being  clearly  defined 
and  self-consistent  in  the  author's  own  statement; 
and  his  LiJ'e  of  Jesuf,  while  a  work  of  great  learn- 
ing in  detail,  is  singularly  deficient  in  comprehen- 
siveness and  unity. 

The  theory,  in  brief,  is  this.  Jesus  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  In  his  childhood  he  man- 
ifested unusual  intelligence  and  promise,  as  com- 
pared with  his  external  advantages,  and  w.as  the 
object  of  admiration  in  the  humble  family  circle  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast.  lie  early  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  .John  the  liaptist;  and,  from  strong  sym- 
pathy with  his  enthusiastic  expectation  of  the 
speedy  advent  of  the  Messiah  (an  expectation 
vividly  entertained  by  all  loyal  Jews  of  that 
day),  he  conceived  the'  idea  of  assuming  that 
character  himself,  and  personated  it  so  successfully 
as  to  become  his  own  dupe,  and  thus  to  pass  un- 
consciously from  imposture  to  self-delusion.  He 
made  proselytes,  chose  disciples,  uttered  discourses 
which  impressed  themselves  profoundly  upon  the 
popular  mind,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  hostility 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  especially  of  the 
Pharisees.  'I'hey  procured  his  execution  a.s  a 
traitor;  but  his  disciples,  Itelieving  that  the  Jles- 
iiah  could  not  <lie,  maintained  that  he  must  have 
ri.sen  alive  from  the  sepulchre,  and,  a.s  he  had  not 
been  seen  among  men  after  his  crucifixion,  that  he 
had  ascended  to  heaven.  This  simple  life-story 
became  the  ba-sis  of  a  scries  of  myths  —  narratives 
not  intentionally  false  or  consciously  invented,  but 
gome  of  them  the  growth  of  popular  credulity, 
others,  8ynil)olical  forms  in  which  his  disciples 
louglit  to  embody  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which 
ia<l  lieen  the  staple  of  his  discourses,  llis  mirac- 
nlous  birth  was  imagined  and  believed,  because  it 
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seemed  impossible  that  the  Messiah  should  have 
been  born  like  other  men.  Supernatural  works 
were  ascribed  to  him,  because  the  Hebrew  legends 
had  ascribed  such  works  to  tlie  ancient  proi)hets, 
and  it  could  not  be  that  he  who  was  greater  than 
they,  and  of  whom  tliey  were  thought  to  have  writ- 
ten glowing  predictions,  should  not  liave  performed 
more  nimierous  and  more  marvellous  miracles  than 
any  of  them.  His  appearances  after  his  resurrec- 
tion were  inferred,  defined  as  to  time  and  place,  and 
incorporated  into  the  faith  of  his  disciples,  bec.iuse 
it  was  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  returned 
to  life  witiiout  being  seen.  These  myths  had  their 
origin  chiefly  outside  of  the  circle  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  persons  most  closely  intimate  with  Jesus,  and 
were  probably  due  in  great  part  to  the  construclive 
imagination  of  dwellers  in  portions  of  Galilee  where 
he  had  tarried  but  a  little  while,  or  of  admirers 
who  had  been  his  companions  but  for  a  brief  period. 
The  mythical  element,  once  introduced  into  his 
history,  had  a  rapid  growth  for  some  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  years  after  his  death,  and  new  incidents  in 
accordance  with  the  Messianic  ideal  were  constantly 
added  to  the  multiform  oral  Gospel  propagated  and 
transmitted  by  his  disciples.  Witiiin  that  jx-riod, 
various  persons,  none  of  them  apostles  or  intimate 
friends  of  .Jesus,  compiled  such  narratives  as  had 
come  to  their  e;irs;  and  of  these  narratives  there 
have  come  down  to  us  our  four  Gosjjels,  together 
with  other  fragmentary  stories  of  equal  authority, 
which  bear  the  popular  designation  of  the  Apocry- 
phal G0S]K'ls. 

Such  wiis  the  complexion  of  Strauss's  mythica 
theory,  as  develo])ed  in  his  Life  of./tsus,"  publislied 
in  1835-30,  rei)catc<ily  republished,  and  sutliciently 
well  known  in  this  coiuitry  by  a  cheap  reprint  of  a 
moderately  good  luiglish  translation.  In  his  new 
work,  issued  in  1864,  The  Life  of  Jeans,  for  tk* 

a  Das  Leben  Jksu,  kritisch  bearbtittt. 
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Serman  People  »  he  departs  from  his  former  posi- 
aon  so  far  as  to  charge  the  propagandists  and  his- 
torians of  Christianity  with  willful  and  conscious 
falsifications,  and  to  maintam  with  the  critics  of 
the  Tubingen  school  that  the  four  Gospels  were 
written,  in  great  part,  to  sanction  and  promote  the 
dogmatic  beliefs  of  their  respective  authors,  and 
that  they  thus  represent  so  many  divergent  theolog- 
ical tendencies.  In  assuming  this  ground,  Strauss 
enlarges  the  definition  of  the  term  myth,  which  no 
longer  denotes  merely  the  fabulous  outgrowth  or  em- 
bodiment of  an  idea  without  fraudulent  intent,  but 
includes  such  wanton  falsehoods  as  are  designed  to 
express,  promulgate,  or  sanction  theological  dogmas. 
We  have  said  that  Strauss  admits  an  historical 
oasis  for  the  mythical  structure  reared  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. How  is-  tliis  basis  to  be  determined  ?  How 
are  we  to  distinguish  between  facts  and  myths  ? 
(1.)  The  usual  order  of  nature  cannot  in  any  in- 
stance, way,  or  measure,  have  been  interrupted. 
Therefore  every  supernatural  incident  must  be 
accounted  as  mythical.  (2.)  Jesus  having  been 
regarded  as  the  Messiah,  it  was  inevitable  that  rep- 
resentations should  have  been  made  of  him  in 
accordance  with  the  IMessianic  notions  of  his  time 
and  people,  and  with  the  predictions  deemed  Mes- 
sianic in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
Consequently,  all  such  representations,  though  in- 
volving nothing  supernatural,  such  as  his  descent 
from  David  and  his  flight  into  Egypt,  are  at  least 
suspicious,  and  may  be  safely  set  down  as  myths. 
(3.)  His  admirers  would  ha\'e  been  likely  to  attrib- 
ute to  him  sayings  and  deeds  corresponding  with 
those  recorded  of  various  distinguished  persons  in 
Jewish  history.  Therefore,  every  portion  of  the 
narrative  which  bears  any  resemblance  or  analogy 
to  any  incident  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
mythical.  But  (4),  on  the  other  band,  Jesus  was 
a  Hebrew,  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
Jewish  ideas,  and  riot  under  any  training  or  influ- 
ence which  could  have  enlarged  that  circle.  Con- 
sequently every  alleged  utterance  of  his,  and  every 
idea  of  his  mission  and  character,  that  is  broader 
and  higher  thau  the  narrowest  Judaism,  is  also 
mythical.  Thus  we  have  an  historical  personage, 
of  whom  the  critic  denies  at  once  everything  na- 
tional and  everything  extra-national.  By  parity  of 
reasoning,  we  might,  in  the  biography  of  Washing- 
ton, cast  suspicion  on  everything  that  he  is  alleged 
to  have  said  or  done  as  a  loyal  American,  because 
he  was  one,  and  his  biographer  would  of  course 
ascribe  to  him  the  attributes  of  an  American;  and 
on  everything  that  he  is  alleged  to  have  said  or 
done  from  the  impulse  of  a  larger  humanity,  be- 
cause, being  an  American,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  have  been  anything  more  —  a  style  of 
criticism  which,  with  reference  to  any  but  a  sacred 
personage,  the  world  would  regard  as  simply  idiotic. 
But  this  is  not  all.  (5.)  Though  ariiong  secular 
historians,  even  of  well-known  periods  and  events, 
there  are  discrepancies  in  minor  details,  and  these 
are  held  to  be  confirmations  of  the  main  facts,  as 
evincing  the  mutual  independence  of  the  writers 
considered  as  separate  authorities,  for  some  unex- 
plained and  to  us  inscrutable  reason,  this  law  does 
not  apply  to  the  Gospels.  In  them,  every  discrep- 
incy,  however  minute,  casts  just  suspicion  on  an 
(lleged  fact  or  a  recorded  discourse  or  conversation. 
This  suspicion  is  extended  even  to  the  omissirn  or 
.he  varied  narration  of  very  slight  particulars,  with- 
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out  making  any  allowance  for  the  different  points  of 
view  which  several  independent  witnesses  must  of 
necessity  occupy,  or  for  tlie  different  portions  of  a 
prolonged  transaction  or  discourse  which  would 
reach  their  eyes  or  ears,  according  as  they  were 
:arer  or  more  remote,  earlier  or  later  on  the 
ground,  more  or  less  absorbed  in  what  was  passing. 
Vll,  therefore,  in  which  the  Evangehsts  vary  from 
one  another,  is  mythical.  But  while  their  variance 
always  indicates  a  myth  (6),  their  very  close  agree 
menti  demands  the  same  construction ;  for  wherever 
the  several  narrators  coincide  circumstantially  and 
verbally,  their  coincidence  indicates  some  common 
legendary  source.  Thus  mutually  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  are  the  several  tests  empbyed  by 
Strauss  to  separate  myth  from  fact.  Practically, 
were  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus  lost  to  the  world,  one 
might  reconstruct  it,  by  classing  as  a  myth,  under 
one  or  more  of  the  heads  that  we  have  specified, 
every  fact  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  every  deed  or 
utterance  of  his,  which  indicates  either  the  divinity 
of  his  mission,  his  unparalleled  wisdom,  or  the 
transcendent  loveliness,  purity,  and  excellence  of 
his  character. 

Yet,  while  Jesus  is  represented  as  in  part  self- 
deluded,  and  in  part  an  impostor,  and  his  biography 
as  in  all  its  distinctive  features  utterly  fictitious, 
strange  to  say,  Strauss  recognizes  this  biography  as 
symboHcal  of  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind. 
What  is  false  of  the  individual  Jesus  is  true  of  the 
race.  Humanity  is  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
the  child  of  the  visible  mother,  Nature,  and  thr 
invisible  father.  Spirit.  It  works  miracles;  for  it 
subdues  Nature  in  and  around  itself  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit.  It  is  sinless;  fof  pollution  cleaves 
to  the  individual,  but  does  not  affect  the  race  or 
its  history.  It  dies,  rises,  and  ascends  to  heaven ; 
for  the  suppression  of  its  personal  and  earthly  life 

—  in  other  words,  the  annihilation  of  individual 
men  by  death  —  is  a  reunion  with  the  All-Father, 
Spirit.  Faith  in  this  metaphysical  fan-ago  is  jus- 
tifying and  sanctifying  Christian  faith.  Thus  a 
history,  which  is  the  joint  product  of  imposture 
and  credulity,  by  a  strange  chance,  (for  providence 
there  is  none,)  has  become  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  true  spiritual  philosophy. 

We  will  now  offer  some  of  the  leading  consider- 
ations, which  are  fairly  urged  against  the  mythical 
theory. 

1.  This  theory  assumes  that  miracles  are  impos- 
sible. But  why  are  they  impossible,  if  there  be  a 
God  ?  The  power  which  established  the  order  of 
nature  includes  the  power  to  suspend  or  modify  it,  a3 
the  greater  includes  the  less.  If  that  order  was  es- 
tablished with  a  moral  and  spiritual  purpose,  for  the 
benefit  of  reasoning,  accountable,  immortal  beings, 
and  if  that  same  purpose  may  be  sen-ed  by  the  sus- 
pension of  proximate  causes  at  any  one  epoch  of 
human  history,  then  we  may  expect  to  find  authentic 
vestiges  of  such  an  epoch.  All  that  is  needed  in 
order  to  make  miracles  credible  is  the  discovery  of 
an  adequate  purpose,  a  justifying  end.  Such  a 
purpose,  such  an  end,  is  the  development  of  the 
highest  forms  of  goodness  in  human  conduct  and 
character;  and  whether  miracles  —  real  or  imagined 

—  have  borne  an  essential  part  in  such  development, 
is  an  historical  question  which  we  are  competent  to 
answer.  Suppose  that  we  write  down  the  names 
of  all  the  men  who  have  left  a  reputation  for  pre- 
eminent excellence,  —  Orientals,  Greeks,  Romans, 
ancient,  modern,  the  lights  of  dark  ages,  the  cho- 
sen representatives  of  every  philosophical  school,  the 
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finisliwl  ])roduct  of  the  hi^rhest  civilization  of  every 
type,  refuriners,  philanthropists,  those  who  have 
•domed  the  loftiest  stations,  those  who  have  made 
lowly  stations  illustrious.  Let  us  then  separate 
the  names  into  two  columns,  WTiting  the  Christians 
in  one  column,  all  the  rest  in  the  other.  We  shall 
find  that  we  have  made  a  horizontal  division, — 
that  the  least  in  the  Christian  column  is  greater 
than  the  greatest  out  of  it.  From  Paul,  Peter, 
and  John ;  from  Kenelon,  Xavier,  Boyle,  Doddridge, 
MartjTi,  Hehcr,  Judson,  Channing,  men  whose 
genius  and  culture  conspired  with  their  piety  to 
make  them  greatly  good,  down  to  the  unlettered 
Bedford  tinker,  .lohn  Pounds  the  cobbler,  the  Dairy- 
man's daughter,  with  just  education  enougii  to  read 
her  Bible  and  to  know  the  will  of  her  Lord,  we 
find  traits  of  character,  which  in  part  are  not 
shared  in  any  degree,  in  part  are  but  remotely  ap- 
proached, by  the  best  men  out  of  the  Christian  pale. 
Now  when  we  look  into  the  forming  elements  and 
processes  of  these  Christian  characters,  we  shall 
find  that  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  hold 
a  foremost  place,  and  we  shall  find  it  impossible 
even  to  conceive  of  their  formation  under  the  myth- 
ical theory.  It  is  absurd  to  think  of  Paul  as  com- 
passing sea  and  land,  laying  bare  his  back  to  the 
scourge,  reaching  after  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
to  defend  a  mythical  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
humanity;  of  Martyn  or  Judson  as  forsaking  all 
the  joys  of  civilized  life,  and  encountering  hardships 
worse  than  death,  to  preach  Straussianism ;  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Strauss  as  taking  the  place  of 
Matthew's  or  John's  Gospel  in  the  hands  of  the 
tinker  or  the  dairy-maid,  developing  the  saintly 
spirit,  heralding  the  triumphant  deaths,  of  which 
we  have  such  frequent  record  in  the  annals  of  the 
poor.  These  holy  men  and  women  have  been  guided 
and  sustained  in  virtue  by  the  authority  of  a  di- 
vinely commissioned  Lawgiver,  whose  words  they 
have  received  because  he  had  been  proclaimed  and 
attested  as  the  Son  of  God  by  power  from  on  high. 
They  have  had  a  working  faith  in  immortality,  — 
such  a  faith  as  no  reasoning,  or  analogy,  or  instinct 
has  ever  given,  —  because  they  have  stood  in  thought 
by  the  bier  at  the  gates  of  Nain  and  by  the  tomb 
of  Bethany ;  because  they  have  seen  the  light  that 
streams  from  the  broken  sepulchre  of  the  crucified, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  the  resurrection-angel. 
Now  if  the  development  of  the  highest  style  of 
human  character  is  a  purpose  worthy  of  God,  and 
if  ill  point  of  fact  a  belief  in  miracles  has  borne 
an  essential  part  in  the  development  of  such  char- 
acters, then  are  miracles  not  only  possii)le,  but  an- 
tecedently probable  and  intrinsically  credible.  And 
this  is  an  argument  which  cannot  be  impeached  till 
Straussianism  has  furnished  at  least  a  few  finished 
characters,  which  we  can  place  by  the  side  of  those 
that  have  been  formed  by  faith  in  a  miraculously 
emf)Owercd  and  endowetl  Teacher  and  Saviour. 

Miracle,  lying  as  it  does  clearly  within  the  scope 
of  omnipotence,  needs  only  adequate  testimony  to 
BuVistantiate  it.  Human  testimony  is  indeed  ap- 
pealed to  in  proof  of  the  unbroken  order  of  nature; 
but,  80  far  aa  it  goes,  it  proves  the  opposite.  We 
can  trace  back  no  line  of  testimony  which  does  not 
reach  a  miraculous  epoch.  Nay,  if  there  be  any 
me  element  of  human  nature  which  is  uni ver- 
bal, with  exceptions  as  rare  as  idiocy  or  insanity,  it 
is  the  appetency  for  miracle.  So  strong  is  this, 
that  at  tlie  jiresent  day  none  are  so  ready  to  receive 
the  drivellings  of  hyjter-electrified  women  as  utter- 
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surdities  of  the  newest  form  of  necromancy,  M 
those  who  set  aside  the  miracles  of  the  New  I'esiu- 
ment  and  cast  contempt  on  the  risen  Saviour 
Such  V)eing  the  instinctive  craving  of  human  nature 
for  that  which  is  above  nature,  it  is  intrinsically 
probable  that  God  has  met  this  craving  by  authentic 
voices  from  the  spirit-realm,  by  authentic  glimpses 
from  behind  the  veil  of  sense,  by  authentic  forth- 
reachings  of  the  omnipotent  arm  from  beneath  the 
mantle  of  proximate  causes. 

2.  Strauss  is  self-refuted  on  his  own  ground. 
He  maintains  the  uniformity  of  the  law  of  causation 
in  all  time,  equally  in  the  material  and  the  intel- 
lectual universe,  so  that  no  intellectual  jjhenomenon 
can  make  its  appearance,  except  from  causes  and 
under  conditions  adapted  to  bring  it  into  being. 
Myths,  therefore,  cannot  originate,  except  from 
causes  and  under  conditions  favorable  to  their  birth 
and  growth.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  undoubted 
mjths  connected  with  the  history  and  religion  of 
the  ancient  nations,  we  shall  find  that  they  had 
their  origin  prior  to  the  era  of  written  literature; 
that  their  evident  nucleus  is  to  be  sought  in  his- 
torical personages  and  events  of  a  very  early  date; 
that  they  grew  into  fantastic  forms  and  vast  pro- 
portions by  their  transmission  from  tongue  to 
tongue,  whether  in  story  or  in  song;  that  their 
various  versions  are  the  result  of  oral  tradition 
through  different  channels,  as  in  the  separate  states 
of  Greece,  and  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  pre- 
historical  colonists  of  Italy:  and  that  they  receiveo 
no  essential  additions  or  modifications  after  the 
age  at  which  authentic  historj-  begins.  Thus  the 
latest  of  the  gods,  demigods  and  wonder-working 
heroes  of  Grecian  fable  —  such  of  them  as  ever  lived 
—  lived  .seven  centuries  before  Herodotus,  and  not 
less  than  four  centuries  before  Hesiod  and  Homer; 
the  various  accounts  we  ha\e  of  them  apiiear  to 
have  been  extant  in  the  earliest  period  of  (ireek 
literature;  and  we  have  no  proof  of  the  origin  of 
any  extended  fable  or  of  the  existence  of  any  per- 
sonage who  became  mythical,  after  that  period. 
The  ca.se  is  similar  with  the  distinctively  Koman 
m^-ths  and  the  mythical  portions  of  IJoman  history. 
They  are  all  very  considerably  anterior  to  the  earliest 
written  history  and  literature  of  Pome,  llie 
mythical  and  the  historical  periods  of  all  nations 
are  entirely  distinct,  the  one  from  the  other.  Now 
the  Christian  era  falls  far  within  the  historical 
period.  Single  prodigies  are  indeed  related  in  the 
history  of  that  age,  as  they  are  from  time  to  time 
in  modern  and  even  recent  history;  but  the  leading 
incidents  of  indixidual  lives  and  the  successive 
stages  of  public  and  national  affairs  in  that  age  are 
detailed  with  the  same  Uteralness  with  which  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuij  is 
written.  Yet,  had  the  conditions  for  the  growth 
of  myths  existetl,  there  were  not  wantini;,  then, 
personages,  whose  vast  abilities,  strange  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  extended  fame  would  have  made 
them  mythical.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  there 
could  have  been  a  ftiller  supply  of  the  material  for 
myths  in  the  life  of  Hercules,  or  of  Cadmus,  or  of 
Medea,  than  in  that  of  Julius  Ctrsar,  or  of  Marcus 
Antonius,  or  of  (  leopatra.  Nor  can  it  be  mahi- 
tained  that  in  this  respect  Judiea  was  at  an  earlier 
and  more  primitive  stage  of  culture  than  Pome  or 
I^g^-pt.  Josephus,  the  .Icwish  historian,  was  bom 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
wrote  very  nearly  at  the  period  assigned  by  StrauM 
for  the  composition  of  the  earliest  of  our  Gospel* 


from  departed  spiriU,  and  to  accept  the  ab-  i  la  addition  to  what  we  believe  to  have  lH«n  tht 
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miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  records  many 
undoubted  myths  of  the  early  Hebrew  ages;  but 
his  history  of  bis  own  times,  with  now  and  then 
1  tx)uch  of  the  marvellous,  has  no  more  of  the 
mythical  element  or  tendency  than  we  find  in  tlie 
narratives  of  the  same  epoch  by  Roman  historians. 
In  fine,  there  was  nothing  in'  that  age  more  than 
in  this,  wliich  could  give  rise  or  currency  to  a 
mythical  history. 

3.  ]Myths  are  vague,  dateless,  incoherent,  dreamy, 
poetical;  while  the  Gospels  are  eminently  prosaic, 
circumstantial,  abounding  in  careful  descriptions 
of  persons,  and  designations  of  places  and  times. 
The  genealogies  given  in  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
represented  by  Strauss  as  mythical;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  thoroughly  opposed  to  our  idea  of  a 
myth,  and  to  the  character  of  the  acknowledged 
myths  of  antiquity,  than  such  catalogues  of  names. 
We  believe  both  these  genealogies  to  be  authentic; 
for  Matthew  alone  professes  to  give  the  natural  and 
actual  ancestry  of  Joseph,  while  Luke  expressly 
says  that  he  is  giving  the  legal  genealogy  of  Jesus, 
{'IS  he  was  leyally  reckoned  being  the  literal  ren- 
dering of  the  words  employed  by  the  Evangelist,  us 
ivofii^iTo,)  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  legal 
genealogy  of  a  Jew  might  diverge  very  widely  from 
the  line  of  his  actual  parentage.  But  even  were  we 
to  admit  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  the  two,  they 
both  bear  incontestable  marks  of  having  been  copied 
from  existing  documents,  and  not  imagined  or  in- 
vented. All  through  the  Gospels  we  find,  in  close 
connection  with  the  miracles  of  Christ,  details  of 
common  Jewish  life,  often  so  minute  and  trivial, 
that  tliey  would  have  been  wholly  beneath  the  aim 
of  ambitious  fiction  or  tumid  fancy,  and  could  have 
found  a  place  in  the  narrative  only  because  they 
actually  occurred.  The  miracles  are  not  in  a  setting 
of  their  own  kind,  as  they  would  have  been  in  a 
fictitious  narrative.  They  are  imbedded  in  a  sin- 
gularly natural  and  lifelike,  humble  and  unpretend- 
ing history.  The  style  of  the  Evangelists  is  not 
that  of  men  who  either  wondered  themselves,  or 
expected  others  to  wonder,  at  what  they  related ; 
but  it  is  the  unambitious  style  of  men  who  ex- 
)ected  to  be  believed,  and  who  were  perfectly 
amilkr  with  the  marvellous  events  they  described, 
lad  they  related  these  events  from  rumor,  from  a 
eated  imagination,  or  with  a  disposition  to  deceive, 
hey  must  have  ^mtten  in  an  inflated  style,  with  a 

profusion  of  epithets,  with  frequent  appeals  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  marvellous,  not  unmixed  with  the 
show  of  argument  to  convince  the  incredulous. 
When  we  find  on  the  current  of  the  Gospel  history 
not  a  ripple  of  swollen  diction,  not  a  quickening  of 
the  rhetorical  pulse,  not  a  deviation  from  the  quiet, 
prosaic,  circumstantial  flow  of  narrative,  in  describ- 
ing such  events  as  the  walking  upon  the  sea,  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
heaven,  we  can  account  for  this  unparalleled  literary 
phenomenon  only  by  supposing  that  the  wiiters 
tad  become  so  conversant  with  miracle,  either  in 
jbeir  own  experience  or  through  their  intimacy  with 
eye-witnesses,  that  events  aside  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  had  ceased  to  be  contemplated  with 
amazement. 

4.  Another  conclusive  argument  against  the 
mythical  theory  is  derived  from  the  sufferings  and 
ihe  martyrdoms  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Strauss 
admits  that  the  earliest  of  our  Gospels  assumed  its 
present  form  within  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  Jesus.  At  that  time  there  were  still  livinc: 
Treat  multitudes,  \t  ho  muyt  have  been  cont^jniporary 
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and  coeval  with  Jesus,  and  who  had  the  means  ot 
ascertaining  the  truth  with  regard  to  his  personal 
history.  Mere  fable,  which  involved  no  serious 
consequences  to  those  who  received  it,  might  have 
passed  unquestioned,  and  might  have  been  devoured 
by  weak  men  and  superstitious  women  with  easy 
credulity.  But  men  are  not  wont  to  stake  their 
reputation,  their  property,  their  lives,  on  stories 
which  they  have  the  means  of  testing,  without  look- 
ing carefully  into  the  evidence  of  their  truth.  Now 
no  fact  in  history  is  more  certain  than  that,  within 
forty  years  from  the  death  of  Christ,  large  numlicrs 
of  persons,  many  of  them  natives  of  Judaea,  suffered 
the  severest  persecution,  and  incurred  painfiU  and 
ignominious  death  by  fire,  by  crucifixion,  and  by 
exposure  to  wld  beasts,  in  consequence  of  their 
professed  belief  in  the  divine  mission,  the  miracu- 
lous endowments,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Many  of  these  persons  were  men  of  intelligence  and 
cultivation.  They  must  have  known  iiow  far  the 
alleged  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  were  confirmed  by 
eye-witnesses,  and  how  far  and  on  what  grounds 
they  were  called  in  question.  They  lived  at  a  time 
when  they  could  have  tried  the  witnesses,  and  they 
must  have  been  more  or  less  than  human  if  they 
threw  away  their  lives  for  mere  exazgerations  or 
fables.  The  genuineness  of  several  of  Paul's  epistles 
is  admitted  by  Strauss,  and  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  doubts  the  fact  of  Paul's  protracted  sacrifices 
and  sufferings,  and  his  ultimate  mt.rtyrdom  as  a 
Christian  believer.  Paul's  epistles  show  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  emhient  power  and  culture,  —  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  the  greatest  man  that  God 
ever  made ;  in  the  judgment  of  all,  far  al)ove  medioc- 
rity. Bom  a  Jew,  educated  in  Jerusalem,  familiar 
with  the  alleged  scenes  and  witnesses  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus,  at  first  a  persecutor  of  the  infant  church, 
he  could  have  become  a  believer  and  a  champion 
of  the  Christian  faith  only  on  strong  evidence,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  grounds  for  unbelief 
and  doubt:  and  we  have  his  own  statement  of  what 
he  believed,  and  especially  of  his  undonbting  belief 
in  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
We  know  of  no  man  whose  testimony  as  to  the 
state  of  the  argument  as  it  stood  in  the  very  life- 
time of  the  coevals  of  .Jesus  could  be  worth  so  much 
as  his;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  he,  of  all  men, 
should  have  suffered  or  died  in  attestation  of  what 
he  supposed  or  suspected  to  be  myths.  But  we 
must  multiply  his  testimony  by  hundreds,  nay,  by 
thousands,  in  order  to  represent  the  full  amount 
and  weight  of  the  testimony  of  martyrdom.  Now 
while  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  our 
Gospels  were  written,  three  of  them  at  least  at  an 
earlier  date  than  Strauss  assigns  to  the  first,  and 
all  of  them  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  we 
should  deem  them,  if  possible,  more  surely  authen- 
ticated as  to  their  contents,  did  we  suppose  them 
anonymous  works  of  a  later  date ;  for  in  that  case 
they  would  embody  narratives  already  sealed  by  the 
martyr-blood  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  thus  would 
be  not  the  mere  story  of  their  authors,  but  the 
story  of  the  collective  church. 

5.  The  character  of  the  primitive  Christians  is 
an  impregnable  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel-history,  as  opposed  to  the  mythical  theory. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  from  the  lifetime 
jf  Jesus  commenced  the  moral  reireneration  of 
humanity.  Virtues  which  had  hardly  a  name  be- 
fore, sprang  into  being.  Vices  which  had  Ixwd 
embalmed  in  wmg  and  cherished  in  the  heart  of  the 
highest  civilization  of  the  lioman  empire,  were  con- 
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demned  and  denounced.  A  loftier  etbical  standard 
—  a  standard  which  has  not  yet  been  improved 
iijKjn  —  was  held  forth  by  the  earliest  Christian 
writers,  and  recognized  in  all  the  Christian  com- 
munities. There  were  among  the  early  Christians 
t3pes  of  character,  which  have  never  been  surpassed, 
hardly  equalled  since.  Strauss  maintains  that  there 
are  no  uncaused  effbcts,  —  no  effects  which  have  not 
causes  fully  conmiensurate  with  themselves.  A 
Jewish  youth,  half-enthusiast,  half-impostor,  must 
have  been  immeasurably  inferior  to  those  great 
philosophers  and  moralists  of  classic  antiquity,  who 
hartlly  made  an  impression  on  the  depravity  of 
their  own  and  succeeding  times.  Such  a  youth 
must  have  had  very  vague  notions  of  morality,  and 
have  l)een  a  very  poor  example  of  it  He  might 
have  founded  a  sect  of  fanatics,  but  not  a  body  of 
Bingidarly  pure,  true  and  holy  men.  There  is  a 
glaring  inadequacy,  —  nay,  an  entire  and  irrecon- 
cilable discrepancy  between  the  cause  and  the  effect. 
We  can  account  for  the  moral  rcforn:ation  that 
followed  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  only  by  supposing 
him  endowed  with  a  higher  and  caln  er  wisdom, 
with  a  keener  sense  of  truth  and  right,  with  a  more 
commanding  influence  over  the  human  heart  and 
conscience,  than  has  ever  belonge<l  to  any  other 
being  that  the  world  has  seen.  Outwardly  he  was 
a  humbly  bom,  illiterate  Jew,  in  a  degenerate  age, 
of  a  corrupt  national  stock;  and  there  is  no  way 
of  accounting  for  his  superiority  over  all  other 
teachers  of  truth  and  duty,  unless  we  believe  that 
he  held  by  the  gift  of  God  a  prei-minence.  of  which 
his  alleged  sway  over  nature  and  victory  over  death 
were  but  the  natural  and  fitting  expression. 

6.  Strauss  bases  his  theory  on  the  assmnption 
that  our  Gospels  were  not  written  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear,  but  were  the  productions  of 
authors  now  unknown,  at  later  and  uncertain 
periods;  and  he  admits  that  the  mythical  fabric 
which  he  supposes  the  Gospels  to  be  could  not  have 
had  its  origin  under  the  hands,  or  with  tlie  sanction, 
of  apostles  or  their  companions.  But  the  genuine- 
ness of  no  ancient,  we  might  almost  say,  of  no 
modem  work,  rests  on  stronger  evidence  than  does 
the  authorship  cf  our  Gospels  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear.  In  the  earlier  ages  their  com- 
position by  their  now  reputed  authors  was  never 
denied  or  called  in  question,  —  not  even  by  the 
heretics  who  on  docmatical  grounds  rejected  some 
of  them,  and  would  have  found  it  convenient  to 
reject  all,  —  not  even  by  Jewish  and  Gentile  op- 
posers  of  Christianity,  who  argued  vehemently  and 
Oitteriy  against  their  contents  without  impugning 
their  genuineness.  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  speaks  repeatedly 
of  Memoirs  of  the  Apostle?  called  Gos[)els.  and  in 
his  frequent  recapitulation  of  what  he  professes  to 
have  drawn  from  this  source  there  are  numerous 
coincidences  with  our  (iospels,  not  only  in  the  facts 
narrated,  but  in  words  and  in  passages  of  consid- 
erable length.  From  his  extant  works  we  could 
almost  ref)roduce  the  gospel  history.  He  was  a 
man  of  singularly  inquisitive  mind,  of  philosophical 
.rainine,  of  large  and  varied  erudition;  and  it  is 
■nipossible  that  he  should  not  have  known  whether 
these  books  were  received  without  question,  or 
whether  they  rested  under  the  susjiicion  of  spurious 
nithorMhip.  Irena-us,  who  wrote  a  little  later,  gives 
1  detailcil  description  of  our  four  Gospels,  naming 
heir  n-^ijertive  authors,  and  stating  the  order  in 
which  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
»m[ie«ed  ;    and   he   writes,   not   only  in    his  own 
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name,  but  in  that  of  the  whole  church,  saying  Ilia 
these  books  were  not  and  had  not  been  called  h 
question  by  any.  These  are  but  specimens  of  verj 
numerous  authorities  that  might  be  cited.  About 
the  same  time,  Celsus  wrote  against  Christianity, 
and  he  drew  so  largely  from  our  (;os))els  as  the 
authorized  narratives'  of  the  life  of  ( 'hrist,  that  a 
connected  history  of  that  life  might  almost  be  made 
from  the  extant  passages  quoted  froni  his  writings 
by  his  Christian  opponents. 

In  the  middle  and  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
cenlury,  there  were  large  bodies  of  Christians  in 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  copies  of 
the  Gospels  nnist  have  been  numbered  by  many 
thousands.  Their  universal  reception  as  the  works 
of  the  men  wliose  names  they  now  bear  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  their  genuineness.  Suppose 
that  they  were  spurious,  yet  written  and  circulated 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  Ajjostles,— it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  not  have  openly  denied  their  author- 
ship, and  that  this  denial  should  not  have  left 
traces  of  itself  in  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr  and 
Irenoeus.  Suppose  that  they  were  first  put  ic  cir- 
culation under  the  names  they  now  bear,  after  the 
death  of  the  Apostles, — it  is  inconceivable  that 
tliere  should  not  have  been  men  shrewd  enough  to 
ask  why  they  had  not  appeared  while  their  authors 
were  living,  and  their  late  appearance  would  have 
given  rise  to  doubts  and  questions  which  would  not 
have  been  quieted  for  several  generations.  Suppose 
that  they  were  first  issued  and  circulated  anony- 
mously,—  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the 
names  of  Matthew,  JIark,  Luke,  and  John  were 
first  attached  to  them,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
the  attaching  of  the  names  of  well-known  men  as 
authors  to  books  which  had  been  anonymous  should 
not  have  been  attended  by  grave  doubt. 

The  statement  of  Luke  in  the  Introduction  of 
his  Gospel,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  case  render 
it  certain  that  numerous  other  accounts,  more  or 
less  authentic,  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  early 
written,  and  some  such  accounts,  commonly  called 
the  Apocryphal  Gosi)els.  are  still  extant.  But  we 
have  ample  evidence  that  no  such  writings  were 
e\cr  received  as  of  authority,  read  in  the  churches, 
or  sanctioned  by  the  office- beareis  and  leading  men 
in  the  Christian  comnuuiities;  and  most  ot  them 
disappeared  at  an  early  date.  Now  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  the  discrediting  and  suppression  of 
these  writings,  unless  the  Church  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  authoritative  records.  If  our  (iospels 
had  no  higher  authority  than  belonged  to  those 
narratives,  all  the  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesug 
would  have  been  received  and  transmitted  with 
equal  credit.  But  if  there  were  four  narratives 
written  by  eye-witnesses  and  their  accredited  com- 
panions, while  all  the  rest  wei-e  written  by  persons 
of  inferior  means  of  information  and  of  inferior 
authority,  then  may  we  account,  as  we  can  in  no 
other  way,  for  the  admitted  fact  that  the.se  four 
(ios])els  crowded  all  others  out  of  tiie  Church,  and 
drove  them  into  discredit,  almost  into  oblivion. 

We  have  then  abundant  reason  to  believe,  and 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  our  present  four  Gos|ieis 
were  written  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear; 
and  if  this  1  e  provetl,  by  the  confession  of  Strauss 
himself  the  mythical  theory  is  untenable. 

A.   V.  P. 

*  /Jlcrntiirf.  The  preceding  article  would  l)« 
incomplete  without  some  further  notice  of  t!ie  lit 
eralure  of  the  suliject,  which  it  will  be  conveniem 
to  distribute  under  sover.U  heads. 
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1.  Cniical  history  of  the  Gospels;  their  origin, 
nutuai  relation,  and  credibility.  In  addition  to 
the  works  refeiTed  to  above  (np.  943,  947),  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned:  Tholuck,  Die  Glaub- 
wiirdiykeil  der  evang.  Geschichte,  2«  Aufl.,  Hamb. 
1838;  Ullmann,  Historisch  oder  Mythisch  ?  Hamb. 
1838;  Furness,  Jesus  and  his  Biographers,  Philad. 
1838,  an  enlargement  of  his  Remarks  on  the  Four 
Gospels ;  Gfrorer,  Die  heilige  Sage,  2  Abth.,  and 
Das  Hdligthum  u.  d.  Wahrheit,  Stuttg.  1838;  C. 
H.  Weisse,  Die  evang.  Geschichte,  kril.  u.  philos. 
bearbeitet,  2  Bde.  Leipz.  1838;  Wilke,  Der  Ur- 
e.vangelist,  oder  exeg.  krit.  Untersuchung  iib.  d. 
Verwandlschaflsrerhdltniss  der  drei  ersten  Evan- 
gelien,  Dresd.  1838;  Hennell,  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Origin  of  Christianity  (1st  ed.  1838),  2d  ed. 
Lond.  1841;  Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik  der  evang.  Gesch. 
der  Synoptiker,  3  Bde.  Berl.  1841-42;  and  Kritik 
der  Evangelien  u.  Gesch.  ihres  Ursprungs,  4  Bde. 
Berl.  1850-52;  Ebrard,  Wissenschaftliche  Kritik 
d.  evang.  Geschichte  (1st  ed.  1841),  2e  umgearb. 
Aufl.  Erlaugen,  1850,  English  translation,  con- 
densed, Edin.  1863;  W.  H.  Mill,  On  the  attempted 
Application  of  Pantheistic  Principles  to  the 
Theory  and  Historic  Criticism  of  the  GosjkIs, 
Cambr.  (Eng.)  1840-44;  Isaac  Williams,  Thoughts 
m  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  Lond.  1842;  F.  J. 
Schwarz,  Neue  Untersuchungen  iibtr  d.  Verwandt- 
schafts-  Verhallniss  der  synopt.  Evangelien,  Tiib. 
1844;  (Anon.)  Die  Evangelien,  ihr  Geist,  ihre 
Verfasser  und  ihr  Verhditniss  zu  einander,  Leipz. 
1845;  J.  R.  Beard,  Voices  of  the  Church  in  reply 
to  Strauss,  Lond.  1845;  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  Die 
Glaubwilrdigkeit  der  evang.  Geschichte,  Jena,  1845, 
in  opposition  to  Strauss  and  Bauer;  Thiersch,  Ver- 
such  zur  Herstellung  d.  histor.  Standpunkts  fir  d. 
Kritik  d.  neutest.  Schriften,  Erlangen,  1845,  comp. 
Baur,  Der  Kritiker  u.  der  Fanaliker,  u.  s.  w. 
Stuttg.  1846,  and  Thiersch,  Einige  Worte  ub.  d. 
Aechtheit  d.  neutest.  Schriften,  1846;  Schwegler, 
Das  nachapostolische  Zeitalter,  2  Bde.  Tiib.  1846 ; 
Bleek,  Beitrdge  zur  Evangelien-Kritik,  Berl.  1846, 
valuable;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol. 
i.  I^nd.  1848;  Ewald,  Ursprung  U7id  wesen  der 
Evangelien,  in  his  Jahrb.  d.  Bibl.  wissenschaft, 
1848-1854,  namely,  i.  113-154;  ii.  180-224;  iii. 
140-183;  V.  178-207;  vi., .52-72;  comp.  also  ix. 
49-87,  X.  83-114,  xu.  212-224;  also  his  Die  drei 
ersten  Evangelien  iibersezt  u.  erkldrl,  Gott.  1850; 
Hilgenfeld,  Krit.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Evan- 
gelien Justin's,  u.  s.  w.  Halle,  1850;  Das  Markns- 
Evangelium,  Leipz.  1850;  arts,  in  Theol.  Jahrb. 
1852,  pp.  102-132,  259-293 ;  Die  Evangelien  nach 
Hirer  Entstehung  u.  gesch.  Bedeutung,  Leipz.  1854; 
arts,  in  Theol.  Jahrb.  1857,  pp.  381-440,  498- 
532,  and  in  his  Zeitschr.f.  luiss.  TIteol.  1859,  1861, 
and  1862-67,  passim;  Baur,  Kritische  Unter- 
sucliungen  iib.  d.  kanon.  Evangelien,  Tiib.  1847, 
already  noticed  ;  Das  Markusevangelium,  Tiib. 
1851;  arts,  in  Theol.  Jahrb.  1853,  pp.  54-93; 
1854,  pp.  196-287,  and  Zeitschr.  f  wiss.  Theol. 
1859;  for  a  summary  of  results,  see  his  Das  Chris- 
k^nthum  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte,  2®  Ausg., 
Tiib.  1860;  Ritsclil,  Ueber  den  gegenwartigen 
Stand  der  Kritik  der  synopt.  Evangelien,  in  Theol. 
Jahrb.  1851,  pp.  480-538;  C.  E.  Stowe,  The  Four 
Gospels,  and  the  Hegelian  Assaidts  upon  them,  in 
Ihe  Bibl.  Sacra  for  July  1851  and  Jan.  1852,  re- 
printed in  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1865  and  Jan. 
1.866;  Da  Costa,  The  Four  Witnesses  (trans,  from 
-.he  Dutch),  Lond.  1851,  reprinted  New  York,  1855 ; 
r.  R.   Birks,  Eorce  Evangelicce,  or  ihe  Internal 
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Evidence  of  the  Gospel  History,  Lond.  1852;  C 
R.  Kiistlin,  Der  Ursprung  u.  d.  Komposition  d 
synopt.  Evangelien,  Stuitg.  1853;  James  Smith 
of  Jordanhill,  Diss,  on  the  Origin  and  Connection 
of  the  Gospels,  Edin.  1853;  F.  X.  Patritius  (Cath.), 
De  Evangeliis,  Friburgi,  1853;  G.  F.  Simmons, 
The  Gospels,  etc.  in  the  (Boston)  Christian  Exam- 
iner, May,  1853;  J.  H.  ISIorison,  Genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  ibid.  Jan.  1854;  C.  F.  Ranke,  De 
Libris  histor.  Novi  Test.,  Berol.  1855;  Norton, 
Internal  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels, including  "Remarks  on  Strauss's  Life  of 
Jesus,"  Boston,  1855  (posthumous),  —  an  abridged 
edition  of  his  admirable  work  on  the  external  Ev- 
idences of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels  (see  p. 
943),  has  just  been  published,  Boston,  1867;  C. 
H.  Weisse,  Die  Evangelienfrage  in  ihrem  gegen- 
icdrtigen  Stadium,  I^ipz.  1856;  Reuss,  arts,  in 
the  Strasbourg  Revue  de  Thiol,  vols.  x.  xi.  xv., 
and  Nouvelle  Revue  de  Theol.  1858,  ii.  15-72, 
comp.  his  Gesch.  d.  heiligen  Schriften  N.  T. 
3e  Ausg.  18G0,  §  179  ff. ;  Volkmar,  Die  Religion 
Jvsu,  etc.  Leipz.  1857 ;  J.  T.  Tobler,  Die  Evan- 
gelienfrage,  Ziirich,  1858,  comp.  Hilgenfeld's 
Zeitschr.f.  wiss.  Tlieol.  1859  and  1860;  Scherer, 
Notes  sur  les  evangiles  synoptiques,  6  articles  in 
the  Nouvelle  Rev.  de  Theol.  (Strasbourg),  1859 
and  1860,  vols-  iii.,  iv.,  and  v. ;  I.  Nichols,  Hours 
ivith  the  Evangelists,  2  vols.  Boston,  18.59-64; 
Westcott,  Introd.  to  ihe  Study  of  the  Gospels,  ■ 
Cambr.  1860,  3d  ed.  1867,  Amer.  reprint,  Boston, 
1862,  12mo;  Furness,  Origin  of  ihe  Gospels,  in 
Christ.  Exam,  for  Jan.  1861,  comp.  his  Veil  partly 
lifted  (1864),  pp.  227-301;  Weiss,  Zur  Enisieh- 
ungsgeschichte  der  synopt.  Evangelien,  in  the 
Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1861,  pp.  29-100,  646-713, 
comp.  his  arts.  Die  Redestdcke  des  apostal.  Mat- 
ihdus,  in  Jahrb.  f  Deutsclie  Theol.  1864,  ix.  49- 
140,  and  Die  Erzdhlungsstiicke  d.  apost.  Maiihdus, 
il)id.  1865,  X.  319-376;  C.  Wittichen,  Bemerkungen 
iiber  die  Temlenz  und  den  Lehrgehalt  der  synopt. 
Reden  Jesu,  in  the  Jahrb.  f  Deutsche  Theol.  1862, 
vii.  314-372,  and  Ueber  den  histor.  Charakter  der 
synopt.  Ernnqelien,  ibid.  1866,  xi.  427-482;  Bleek, 
Einl.  in  das  N.  T.,  Berl.  1862,  2d  ed.  1866;  Holtz- 
niann,  Die  synopt.  Evangelien,  ilir  Urspruujj  u 
gesch.  C/iarakler,  Leipz.  1863;  Eichthal,  Z,es  £'«««- 
giles,  2  torn.  Paris,  1863 ;  G.  A.  Freytag,  Die  Sym- 
phonie  der  Evangelien, 'Neu-Uuppm,  1863;  Alex 
Roberts,  Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  Edin 
1864;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Tlie  Mythical  Theory  of 
Strauss,  in  the  New  Englander  for  April,  1864, 
excellent;  Origin  of  the  First  Three  Gospels,  ihid. 
Oct.  1864;  Genuineness  of  ihe  Fourili  Gospel,  in 
Bibl.  Sacra,  April,  1864;  all  reprinted,  witli  addi- 
tions, in  his  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of 
Christianity,  New  York,  1866;  Weizsiicker,  Unter- 
suchungen iiber  die  evang.  Geschichte,  litre  Quel- 
len,  u.  den  Gang  Hirer  Entwickelung,  Gotha,  1864, 
comp.  Weiss's  review  in  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1866, 
pp.  129-176 ;  JI.  Nicolas,  Etudes  crit.  sur  la  Bible 
—  Nouveau  Testament,  Paris,  1864  ;  the  Abb^ 
Meignan,  Les  Evangiles  et  la  critique  au  XIX* 
si'ccle,  Paris,  1864;  *r.  C.  Burt,  Hours  among  the 
Gospels,  Philad.  1865,  12mo;  Tischendorf,  Wann 
lourden  unsere  Evangelien  verfassi  'i  Leipz.  1865, 
4th  ed.,  greatly  enlarged,  1866,  Eng.  trans,  b^ 
W.  L.  Gage,  Boston,  1868  (Amer.  Tract.  Soc), 
Hilgenfeld,  Constantin  Tischendorf  als  Defensor 
fidei,  in  his  Zeitschr.  f  wiss.  theol.  18G5,  pp. 
329-343 ;  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung  unserer  Evan- 
gelien nach  den  Urkunden,  Zurich,  1866  (Tisch- 
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eiidorf  has  replied  to  Hils^ciifeld  and  Volkraar  in 
his  4th  edition);  J.  H.  Scholten,  Dt  ouiUle  Ge- 
rui^t//(*st«,  etc.,  I>eideii,  18G0,  trans,  by  Manchot, 
Die  dltesCe7i  Zeur/nisse  bttrij/ind  die  Schrijhn  cles 
N'.  T.  Idilorisch  untersuc/it,  Hrenien,  18G7,  in  op- 
position to  Tischendorf;  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Basil- 
ides  (lis  enter  Zetiye  f.  Alter  u.  Autorildi  iietiUst. 
Scltri/ten,  u.  s.  w.  Leipz.  1808  [ISO"],  against 
Scliolten;  J.  I.  Monibert,  The  Oriyin  vf  (he  (Jos- 
p^ts,  in  tlie  Bihl.  Sacra  for  .Inly  and  Oct.  1806, 
with  particular  reference  to  Stniuss's  New  Life 
of  Jesus ;  L.  A.  Sabatier,  Essai  siir  Its  sou7-ces 
de  la,  vie  de  Jesus,  Paris,  1806;  A.  Ueville,  La 
question  des  evanyiles  devant  la  criliijue  mwlerne, 
in  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  1  niai  and  1  juin, 
1806;  II.  U.  Maijboom,  O'eschiedenis  e7i  Critiek 
der  Marcus-IIypothese,  Ainst.  1806 ;  Klosterniann, 
Das  Marcus-Lvanaelium  nach  seinem  Quellen- 
wcrfhef.  d.  evang.  Geschichte,  Gtitt.  1867:  C.  A. 
Row,  The  Historical  Character  of  the  Gospels 
tested  by  an  Examination  of  their  Contents,  in  the 
Journ.  of  Sacred  Lit.  for  July  and  Oct.  1805, 
Jan.  Apr.  and  July,  1860,  and  Jan.  1867,  —  an 
original  and  valuable  series  of  articles,  which  oui;ht 
to  be  published  separately.  Holtzniann,  Der  yegen- 
wdrtige  Stand  der  Kvangelienfrcge,  in  Bunsen's 
BUtelwerk,  Bd.  viii.  (1806),  pp.  2^-77,  gives  a  good 
survey  of  the  literature.  For  other  reviews  of 
the  literature,  see  Hilgenfeld's  Der  Kamm  u.  die 
Kritik  des  N.  T.  (Halle,  186-3),  and  Uhlhorn's 
article,  Die  kircherdiislorischen  Arbeilen  des  Juhr- 
zehents  von  18.51-1860,  in  tlie  Zeit^schi-ift  f.  hist. 
Theol.  for  1860,  see  esp.  pp.  6-19. 

2.  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  ami  their  Chro- 
nology. In  addition  to  the  works  named  above  (p. 
950),  the  following  deserve  mention  here:  Lach- 
mann,  De  Ordiiie  Narralioniim  in  Evangeliis 
Synopticis,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1835,  pp. 
57a-590,  comp.  his  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  (1850),  pp. 
xiii.-xxv. ;  Gelpke,  Ueber  die  Anwdn.  d.  Erzdh- 
lungen  in  den  synopt.  Evangelien.  Sendschreiben 
an  K.  Ijachmann,  Bern,  18;J9;  l^ant  Carpenter, 
Ajiostolical  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.,  Lond. 
18.38;  J.  G.  Sonimer,  Synoptische  Tafeln  [11]  /. 
d.  Krilik  u.  Exegese  der  drei  ersten  Evangelien, 
Bonn,  1842;  AVieseler,  Chronol.  Synopse  der  vier 
Evangelien,  Ilamb.  1843,  Eng.  trans.  I^nd.  1804, 
comp.  bis  art.  Zeitrechnung,  neutestamentliche,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encykl.  xxi.  543  ff. ;  S.  F.  Jarvis, 
Chronol.  Introd.  to  tlie  Hist,  of  the  Church,  con- 
taining an  Original  Harmony  of  the  Ftmr  Gospels, 
Ix)nd.  1844,  and  New  York,  1845,  comp.  J.  L. 
Kingsley  in  the  New  Englander  for  April,  1847, 
»nd  July,  1818;  II.  B.  liackett.  Synoptical  Study 
of  the  Gospels,  in  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Feb.  1840;  J. 
V.  G.  L.  Kraffl,  Chronol.  u.  Harm.  d.  vier  Evan- 

ielien,  l'>lang.  1848;  Anger,  Synopsis  Evangg. 
fatt.  Afarci  Lucw,  cum  Locis  (pun  supersunt  par- 
'iflltlis  Lilterarum  el  Traditionuni  Irenwo  anti>jui- 
ifi'um,  Lips.  1852,  valuable;  James  Strong,  New 
fjarmimy  anil  Ex/msition  of  the  Gospels,  with 
Chnniiil.  and  Toimg,  Dissertations,  finely  illus- 
ttifc<l,  Xcw  York,  1852,  large  8vo;  Harmony  of 
the  GospcU,  in  (he  Greek  of^the  Received  Text, 
by  the  same,  New  York,  1854,  12mo;  Stroud, 
New  Greek  Harm,  of  the  Four  Gospels,  compris- 
ing a  Synopsis  and  a  Diatesstiron,  \jonA.  1853,  4to; 
MimprisH,  Treasury  Harmony  ami  Practical  Ex 
jotition  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  Ix)nd.  1855,  4to; 
IJchtonslein,  Lebensgeschirhte  d.  Ilerrn  Jesu 
Christiin  rhnmoliigisrher  Uebevsirht,  I'.rlanu.  1850; 
(E.  Iv  Hide)  Logical  Order  of  Uie  Gospel  Nan-a- 
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lives,  in  the  Christ.  Examiner  for  Sept  1858,  ano 
System  and  Order  of'  Christ  s  Ministry,  ibid.  Jan. 
1804;  M.  11.  Schulze,  Erangelientafd  als  e»n« 
iibersichtl.  Darstellung  d.  synopt.  Evv.  in  ihrem 
Verwandtschaftsverhdltnis  zu  einander,  u.  s.  w. 
Ix'ipz.  1801;  Chavannes,  Determination  de  quel- 
i/ues  dates  de  I'hist.  evangelique,  iu  the  Sti-a-sbourg 
Rev.  de  Theol.  1803,  pp.  209-248;  Bunsen's  Bibel- 
werk,  Bd.  viii.  (1800),  pp.  115-322,  comp.  Bd.  Ix. 
(Leben  Jesu);  Sevin,  Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien 
synoptisch  zusammengestellt,  Wiesbaden,  1860, 
(jreek  after  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  with  the  varia- 
tions of  the  Bee.  Text;  Enii,  Evangelien- Ueber- 
sicht :  sdmmtliche  vier  kanon.  Ew.,  auf  7  Bldttert, 
.  .  .  wortlicli  nach  der  ojfiziellen  Uebersetzung  d. ' 
Ziircherischen  I^amleskirche  bearbeitet,  u.  s.  w. 
Zurich,  1867.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek 
(Tischendorf 's  text),  with  various  readings,  notes, 
tables,  etc.,  by  the  Kev.  Frederic  Garduier,  is  now 
in  press  (New  York,  1808). 

3.  Convnentaries.  I'assing  by  older  works,  we 
may  notice  Campbell,  Fintr  Gospels  translated,  with 
Notes,  reprinted  Andover,  18.37,  2  vols.  8vo,  val- 
uable for  the  Preliminary  Dissertations;  Kuinoel 
(Iviihni  1),  Comm.  in  Libr.  N.  T.  historicos,  4  vols. 
Lips.  (.Matt.,  4th  ed.  1837;  Mark  and  Luke,  4th 
ed.  1843;  John,  3d  ed.  1825),  often  unsound  in 
philology,  but  still  useful;  Paulus,  Exeg.  Handb. 
lib.  die  drei  ersten  Evv.,  3  Theile,  Heidelb.  1830-33; 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  Exeg.  Schriften  zum  N.  T. 
Bd.  i.  in  2  Th.  (.Matt.,  Mark,  Luke),  Jena,  1844-45, 
jjosthumous  ;  his  Theol.  Auslegung  d.  Johan. 
Schriften  (1844-45)  is  more  imjxirtant;  Olshaiisen, 
Bibl.  Comm.  Bde.  i.  and  ii.  Abth.  1,  2,  4*  Autl. 
rev.  von  Ebrard,  KcJnigsb.  1853-02,  Eng.  trans, 
revised  by  A.  C.  Kendrick,  Now  York,  1856-57; 
Meyer,  Krit.  exeg.  Komm.  tib.  das  N.  T.  Abth. 
i.,  ii.  Gi.tt.  (Matt.,  5th  ed.  1804;  Mark  and  Luke, 
5th  ed.  1867;  John,  4tb  ed.  1862);  De  Wette, 
Kurzgef.  exeg.  Handb.  zum  N.  T.  Bd.  i.  Th.  i.- 
iii.  Leipz.  (Matt.,  4th  ed.  by  Messner,  1857;  Luke 
and  Mark,  3d  ed.  1846 ;  John,  5th  ed.  by  Briickner, 
1863);  Stier,  Die  Reden  des  Herrn  Jesu,  2e  Aufl., 
7  Theile,  Barmen,  1851-55,  Eng.  trans.  8  vols, 
lulin.  1855-61;  John  Brown,  Discourses  oftd  Say- 
ings of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  3  vols.  Edin.  1850, 
reprinted  in  2  vols.  N^w  York,  1804;  F^wald,  Die 
drei  ersten  Ew.  iibers.  u.  erklart,  Gitt.  1850,  and 
Die  Johan.  Sch-iften  iibers.  u.  erklart,  Gott.  1801- 
02;  Norton,  New  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  with 
Notes,  2  vols.  Boston,  1855,  posthumous;  Joel 
Jones  (Judge),  Notes  on  Scripture,  Philad.  1861; 
Bleek,  Synopt.  Erkldrung  der  drei  ersten  Evange- 
lien, 2  Bde.  Leipz.  1862;  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  Bd. 
iv.  Th.  i.  (1802),  ed.  by  Holtzmann,  translation 
with  brief  notes;  and  the  Greek  Testaments  of 
Bloomfield  (Oth  ed.  1855),  Alford  (5th  ed.  1863), 
Webster  and  Wilkinson  (1855),  and  Wordsworth 
(4th  ed.  1800).  Of  I«inge's  great  Bib,licerk, 
"critical,  theological,  and  lioniilotical,"  the  vols, 
on  .Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have  been  translated 
and  published  in  this  country,  with  valuable  iuldi- 
tions,  luider  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Schaff 
(New  York,  1805-<i6);  the  volume  on  John  is  in 
press.  Nast's  Commentary  (Matt,  and  Mark,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1804)  is  on  a  simil.ar  plan.  This  volume 
has  a  valuaiile  General  Introduction  to  the  Go.«[)els, 
treating  of  their  gcnuinene.ss,  authenticity,  hannony 
etc.,  which  has  also  been  issued  separately.  Since 
the  pui)lication  of  the  Bev.  .Albert  Barnes's  Notes 
im  the  (Jospels,  2  vols.  New  York,  1832,  17th  ed. 
revised,    1847    ^when    32,000   copies   had   already 
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been  sold),  numerous  popular  commentaries  have 
appeared  in  this  country,  representing  more  or  less 
the  theological  views  of  different  religious  denom- 
inations, as  hj  H.  J.  Ripley  (Baptist),  2  vols.  Boston, 
] 837-38;  Jos.  Longliing  (Methodist),  4  vols.  IGmo, 
New  York,  1841-14  ;  A.  A.  Livermore  (Uni- 
tarian), 2  vols.  Boston,  184; -42;  L.  K.  Paige 
(Universalist),  2  vols.  Boston,  1844-45;  M.  W. 
.lacobus,  3  vols.  New  York,  1848-5G ;  C.  H.  Hall 
(Episcopalian),  2  vols.  New  York,  18.57 ;  J.  J.  Owen, 
3  vols.  New  York,  1857-60;  D.  D.  Wliedon  (Meth- 
odist), 2  vols  New  York,  1860-66;  and  I.  P. 
Warren,  jVtw  Test,  ivitli  Notes,  vol.  i.  Boston,  1867 
(Araer.  Tr.  Soc).  Of  works  illustrating  portions  of 
the  Gospels,  Abp.  Trench's  Notes  on  the  Parables 
(1841,  9th  ed.  1864),  Notes  on  the  Miracles  (1846, 
7th  ed.  1860),  and  Studies  in  the  Gospels  (18G7), 
of  all  of  which  we  have  American  editions,  deserve 
particular  mention.  Wichelhaus  has  written  an 
elaborate  commentary  on  the  history  of  the  Passion 
Week  [Atisjuhrl.  Kornm.  zu  d.  Gesch.  des  Leidens 
Jcsu  Christi,  Halle,  1855).  Of  the  works  named 
above,  the  most  valuable  in  a  critical  and  philo- 
logical point  of  view  are  those  of  Meyer,  De  Wette, 
and  Bleek.  For  treatises  on  the  separate  Gospels, 
see  their  respective  names  ;  see  also  the  article 
Jesus  Cukist.  A. 

GOTHOLFAS.  Josias,  son  of  Gotholias  (Fo- 
6o\iov-  Gothvlice),  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Elani 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  Esdr. 
viii.  33).  The  name  is  the  same  as  Athaliah, 
with  the  connnon  substitution  of  the  Greek  G  for 
the  Hebrew  guttural  Ain  (comp.  Gomorrah,  Gaza, 
etc.).  This  passage  compared  with  2  K.  xi.  1,  &c. 
shows  that  Athaliah  was  both  a  male  and  female 
name. 

GOTHO'NIEL  {rodovi-fiX,  i.  e.  Othniel ; 
fSin.'  ToQoviov,  gen.:J  Gothoniel),  father  of  Cha- 
bris,  who  was  one  of  the  governors  (apxovfes)  of 
the  city  of  Bethulia  (Jud.  vi.  15). 

GOURD.  I.  l^iTi?'  °^^y  ^"  J°"-  '^-  6-10: 
KoKoKvi/dri-  hedera.  A  difference  of  opinion  has 
long  existed  as  to  the  plant  which  is  intended  by 
this  word.  The  argument  is  as  old  -is  Jerome, 
whose  rendering  hedera  was  impugned  by  Augus- 
tine as  a  heresy !  In  reality  Jerome'n  rendering 
was  not  intended  to  be  critical,  but  rather  as  a  kind 
of  pis  aller  necessitated  by  the  want  of  a  proper 
Latin  word  to  express  the  original.  Besides  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave  it  in  merely  Latinized  Hebrew 
(kihdi/on),  which  might  have  occasioned  misappre- 
hensions. Augustine,  following  the  LXX.  and  Syr. 
Versions,  was  in  favor  of  the  rendering  t/ourd, 
which  was  adopted  by  Luther,  the  A.  V.,  etc.  In 
Jerome's  description  of  the  plant  called  in  Syr. 
Icnri),  and  Punic  el-keroa,  Celsius  recognizes  the 
Hicinus  Pnlma  Christi,  or  Castor-oil  plant  {fliero- 
bot.  ii.  273  AT.;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  293,  623). 
The  Riciincs  was  seen  by  Niebuhr  (Descript.  of 
Arab.  p.  148)  at  Basra,  where  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  el-keroa  ;  by  Rauwolf  ( Tnw.  p.  52 ) 
it  was  noticed  in  great  abundance  near  Tripoli, 
where  the  Arabs  called  it  eUkerun ;  while  both 
Hasselquist  and  Robinson  observed  very  large  speci- 
mens of  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  ("  Ri- 
ciims  in  altitudinem  arboris  insignis,  '  Hasselq.  p. 
555;  see  also  Rob.  i.  553). 

Nieliuiir  observes  that  the  Jews  and  Christians 
at  Mosul  (Nineveh)  maintained  that  the  tree  whicli 
•hiltered  Jonah  was  not  "  el-keroa,"  but  "  ei-iverra," 
til 
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a  sort  of  gourd,  '."his  revival  of  the  August,  i-en 
dering  has  been  defended  by  J.  Iv  Fabei  {Notes  on 
flarmer's  Observations,  etc.  i.  145).  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  evidently  miraculous  charac- 
ter of  the  narrative  in  Jon.  deprives  the  Palina 
Christi  of  any  special  claim  to  identification  on  the 
ground  of  its  rapid  growth  and  decay,  as  described 
by  Niebuhr.  Mucii  more  important,  liowever,  is 
it  to  observe  the  tree-like  character  of  this  plant, 
rendering  it  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  which  it 
is  stated  to  have  fulfilled ;  also  the  authority  of  the 
Palestine  Jews  who  were  contemporaries  of  Jerome, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Mosul  Jews  conversed 
with  by  Niebuhr.  But  most  decisive  of  all  seems 
the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  from  the  Egyp- 
tian kiki  (Herod,  ii.  94;  comp.  Biihr,  ad  loc. ;  and 
Jablonsky,  Opusc.  pt.  i.  p.  110)  established  by  Cel- 
sius, with  whose  arguments  Michaelis  declares  him- 
self entirely  satisfied   (J.  D.  Mich.   Suj)pl.);  and 

confirmed  by  the  Talmudical  p'^p 'J^l?',  kik-oil, 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinus  (Buxt.  Lex. 
Chald.  Talmud,  col.  2029),  and  Dioscorides,  iy. 
164,  where  KpoTuv  (=  Palma  Christi)  is  described 
under  the  name  of  klki,  and  the  oO  made  from  its 
seeds  is  called  kiklvov  eXaiov- 

n.  ri'^VJ^^^,  and  D"'27|55.  (1.)  In  2  K-  iv. 
39 ;  a  fruit  used  as  food,  disagreeable  to  the  t;iste, 
and  supposed  to  be  poisonous.  (2.)  In  1  K.  vi. 
18,  vii.  24,  as  an  architectural  ornament,  where  A. 
V.  "  knops."     In  Hebrew  the  plant  is  described  as 

n'^ti>'jD3  :  &/jLwe\oi'  if  T(j)  aypaS:  vilem  silves- 
trem ;  whence  in  A.  V.  "  wild  vine  "  [2  K.  iv.  39]. 
The  fruit  is  called  in  Hebrew  as  above;  toXviti] 
aypia,  LXX.  =  aypia  KoKoKvvQri,  Suid. :  colocyn- 
ihides  agri;  "wild  gourds,"  A.  V. 

The  inconsistency  of  all  these  renderings  is  man- 
ifest ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
2dant  may  denote  any  shrub  which  grows  in  ten- 
ch-ils,  such  as  the  colocynth,  or  the  cucumber. 
Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  pronounce  in  favor  of 
the  luild  cucumber,  Cucumis  agrestis  or  asininm 
(Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  393  fl'.).  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  derivation  from  l?f?3,  to  burst.  The 
wild  cucumber  bursts  at  the  touch  of  the  finger, 
and  scatters  its  seeds,  which  the  colocynth  does  not 
(Rosenm.  Alterthumsk.  iv.  pt.  1,  &c.). 

T.  E.  B. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  k'lkayon  which  afforded  shade  to  the  prophet 
Jonah  before  Nineveh  is  the  Ricinus  communis,  or 
castor-oil  plant,  which,  formerly  a  native  of  Asia, 
is  now  naturalized  in  America,  Africa,  and  the  south 
of  Europe.  This  plant,  which  varies  considerably 
in  size,  being  in  India  a  tree,  but  in  England  sal- 
dom  attaining  a  greater  height  than  three  or  four 
feet,  receives  its  generic  name  from  the  resemljlance 
its  fruit  was  anciently  supposed  to  bear  to  the 
acarus  ("tick")  of  that  name.  See  Dioscorides 
(iv.  161,  ed.  Sprengel)  and  PUny  (//.  A^  xv.  7). 
The  leaves  are  large  and  palmate,  with  serrated 
lobes,  and  would  form  an  excellent  shelter  for  the 
sun-stricken  prophet.  The  seeds  contain  the  oil  so 
well  known  under  the  name  of  "castor-oil,"  which 
has  for  ages  been  in  high  repute  as  a  medicine. 

With  regard  to  the  "wild  gourds"  (niyj^S, 
pnkkuoth)  of  2  K.  iv.  39,  which  one  of  "the  sons 
of  tlie  prophets"  gathered  ignorantly,  supposing 
them  to  be  good  for  food,  there  can  be  no  donht 
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Ihat  it  is  a  species  of  the  gourd  tribe  (Cticur- 
Utaceie),  which  contain  some  plants  of  a  very  bitter 
and  dan(;erous  cliaracter.  The  leaves  and  tendrils 
of  this  family  of  plants  bear  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  vine.  Henoe  the  expression,*' wild 
vine;""  and  as  several  kinds  of  CucurbitnceiK, 
such  as  melons,  pumpkins,  etc.,  are  favorite  articles 
of  refreshing  fowl  amongst  the  Orientals,  we  can 
easily  imderstand  the  cause  of  the  mistake. 

The  plants  which  have  been  by  different  writers 
identified  with  the pakkiKjth  are  the  following:  the 
colocynth,  or  coloquintida  (Citrullus  colocyntlns) ; 
the  Cucumis  proplielnrum,  or  globe  cucumber  ; 
and  the  Ecbalium  {Momordiai)  elateriuni;  all  of 
which  have  claims  to  denote  the  plant  in  question. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  from  V\^,  "  to  split 
or  burst  open,"  has  been  thought  to  favor  the  iden- 
tification of  the  plant  with  the  Jicbnlium  elatcrium,'> 
or  "squirting  cucumber,"  so  called  from  the  elas- 
ticity with  which  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  opens  and 
scatters  the  seeds  when  touched.  This  is  the 
&ypios  aiKvos  of  Dioscorides  (iv.  152)  and  Theo- 
'  hrastus  (vii.  6,  §  4,  &c.),  and  the  Cucumis  syl- 
•is  of  Pliny  (//.  N.  xx.  2).  Celsius  {flitrob. 
39.3),  Rosenmiiller  (Bi/jl.  Bot.  p.  128),  Winer 
W.  Jiealiv.  i.  525),  and  Gesenius  {Tlies.  p.  1122), 
in  favor  of  this  explanation,  and,  it  must  be 
fessed,  not  without  some  reason.  'J'he  old  ver- 
I,  however,  understand  the  colocyntli,  the  fruit 
Inch  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange.  The 
draktk  me<licine  in  such  general  u.se  is  a  prepara- 
tion from  this  plant.  Michaelis  (Siippl.  Lux.  Ihb. 
p.  344)  and  Oedmann  (  I't/'w.  Samm.  iv.  88)  adopt 
this  explanation;  and  since,  according  to  Kitto 
{Pict.  Blbl.  1.  c.),  the  dry  gourds  of  the  colocynth, 
when  crushed,  burst  with  a  crashing  noise,  there  is 
much  rea.son  for  being  satisfied  with  an  explanation 
which  has  authority,  etymology,  and  generJ  suit- 
ftbleness  in  its  favor.  AH  the  above-named  plants 
are  found  in  the  East.  W.  \l. 


a  "  One  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  potherbs 
(n'l'S),  »nd  found  a  wild  vine  "  {niW   122). 
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Colocynth. 

•  There  is  a  Letter  relating  to  .Jonah's  Gourd  in 
the  Bibl.  Sacra,  xii.  396  ff.,  from  the  late  Rev.  H. 
Lobdell,  M.  D.,  missionary  at  Musi'd  in  ^lesopotamia. 
He  says  that  "  the  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and 
Jews  all  agree  in  referring  the  plant  to  the  kerUt, 
a  kind  of  pumpkin  peculiar  to  the  East.  The 
leaves  are  lartje,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant  is  astonishing.  Its  fruit  is,  for  the  most 
part,  eaten  in  a  fresh  state,  and  is  somewhat  like 
the  squasli.  It  has  no  more  than  a  generic  resem- 
blance to  the  gourd  of  the  United  States,  tiiough  I 
suppose  that  both  are  species  of  the  curtirbila.  It 
is  grown  in  great  abundance  on  the  alluvial  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  plain  between  tlie  river 
and  ruins  of  Nineveh,  which  is  about  a  mile  wide." 
He  gives  leasons  for  supposing  that  the  l.XX.  ko- 
KoKvvdi)  was  really  meant  to  designate  that  plant. 
Dr.  I'usey  (Jonah,  p.  259)  follows  those  who  adopt 
our  marginal  rendering  as  correct,  namely,  palmcrist 
or  tlie  castor-oil  plant  as  described  above.  He  re- 
marks concerning  this  plant  (which  nmst  be  true, 
])erhaps,  of  any  plant  with  which  the  k'tkayun  was 
identical)  that  wliile  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  was 
sui)ematural,  it  was  a  growth  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  character  of  the  product.  H. 

GOVERNOR.  In  the  A.  V.  this  one  Eng- 
lish word  is  tlie  representative  of  no  less  than  ten 
Hebrew  and  four  [five]  Greek  words.  To  discrim- 
inate between  them  is  the  object  of  the  following 
article. 

1.  n^^^j  alluph,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  family, 

n^^)  elfph  (Judg.  vi.  15;  Is.  Ix.  22;  Mic.  v.  2), 
and  equivalent  to  the  "  prince  of  a  thousand  "  of 
Ex.  xviii.  21,  or  the  "  head  of  a  thousand  "  of  Num. 
i.  16.  It  is  the  term  applied  to  tlie  "  dukes  "  of 
YAom  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  The  LXX.  have  retained  the 
etymological  »ignificanfe  of  the  wonl  in  rendering 
it  by  ^i\iapxos  i«  Zech.  ix.  7 ;  xii.  5,  6  (comp. 
tt7"'btt-^,  from  Wb^).  Tlie  usage  in  other  pas- 
sages seems  to  imply  a  more  intimate  relationship 
than  that  which  would  exist  between  a  chieflaio 
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tnd  his  fellow-clansmen,  and  to  express  the  closest 
friendship,  AUuph  is  then  "  a  guide,  director, 
counsellor"  (Ps.  Iv.  13;  Frov.  ii.  17;  Jer.  iii.  4), 
the  object  of  confidence  or  trust  (Mic.  v.  2). 

2.  T>\iy^^  chokek  (Judg.  v.  9),  and  3.  pp^PiP, 
m'clwkek  (Judg.  v.  14),  denote  a  ruler  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  lawgiver  and  dispenser  of  justice  (Gen. 
xlix.  10;  Prov.  viii.  15;  comp.  Judg.  v.  14,  with 
Is.  X.  1). 

4.  Vtt7t2,  moshel,  a  ruler  considered  especially  as 
having  power  over  the  property  and  persons  of  his 
subjects ;  whether  his  authority  were  absolute,  as  in 
Josh.  xii.  2,  of  Sihon,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  20,  of  Pharaoh; 
or  delegated,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham's  steward 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2),  and  Joseph  as  second  to  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlv.  8,  26,  Ps.  cv.  21).  The  "governors  of 
the  people  "  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20  appear  to  have  been 
the  king's  body-guard  (cf.  2  K.  xi.  19). 

5.  T^^^,  ndgid,  is  connected  etymologic^Uy  with 
"T2.3  and  ^2D,  and  denotes  a  prominent  personage, 
whatever  his  capacity.  It  is  applied  to  a  king  as 
the  military  and  civil  chief  of  his  people  (2  Sam. 
V.  2,  vi.  21;  1  Chr.  xxix.  22),  to  the  general  of  an 
army  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the  head  of  a  tribe 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  The  heir-apparent  to  the  crown 
was  thus  designated  (2  Chr.  xi.  22),  as  holding  a 
prominent  position  among  the  king's  sons.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  persons  who  fulfilled  certain 
offices  in  the  temple,  and  is  applied  equally  to  the 
high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10,  13),  as  to  inferior 
priests  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8)  to  whose  charge  were  com- 
mitted the  treasures  and  the  dedicated  things  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  24),  and  to  Levites  appointed  for  special 
service  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12).  It  denotes  an  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  palace,  the  lord  high  chamberlain 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  7),  wiio  is  also  described  as  "over 
the  household  "  (1  K.  iv.  6),  or  "  over  the  house  " 
(1  K.  xviii.  3).  Such  was  the  office  held  by  Shebna, 
the  scribe,  or  secretary  of  state  (Is.  xxii.  15),  and 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  EJiakim  (2  K.  xviii. 
18).  It  is  {)erhaps  the  equivalent  of  olKoi'6/jios, 
Horn.  xvi.  23,  and  of  UpoardTrjT,  1  Esdr.  vii.  2 
(cf.  1  Esdr.  i.  8). 

6.  S^tt?3,  Tidsi.  The  prevailing  idea  in  this 
word  is  that  of  elevation.  It  is  applied  to  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  xvii.  20;  Num.  ii.  3,  &c.), 
to  the  heads  of  sections  of  a  tribe  (Num.  iii.  32, 
vii.  2),  and  to  a  powerful  sheykh  (Gen.  xxiii.  6). 
[t  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  aUupk  in  2  Chr. 

i.  2,  D'^Sa;?  =  n"l3«  •'tt^Sn  (cf.  2  Chr.  v.  2). 
In  general  it  denotes  a  man  of  elevated  rank.  In 
later  times  the  title  was  given  to  the  president  of 
the  great  Sanhedrim  (Selden,  Be  Synedriis,  ii.  6, 
§  1). 

7.  nnQ,  peckdh,  is  probably  a  word  of  Assyrian 
origin.  It  is  applied  in  1  K.  x.  15  to  the  petty 
chieftains  who  were  tributary  to  Solomon  (2  Chr. 
x.  14);  to  the  military  commander  of  the  Syrians 
.1  K.  XX.  24),  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xriii.  24),  the 
Chaldaeans  (Jer.  Ii.  23),  and  the  Medes  (Jer.  Ii.  28). 
Under  the  Persian  viceroys,  during  the  Babylonian 
C!aptivity,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have 
>een  portioned  out  among  "  governors  "  (ninS, 
pachuth)  inferior  in  rank  to  the  satraps  (Ezr.  viii. 
do),  like  the  other  provinces  which  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Persian  king  (Neh.  ii.  7,  9).  It 
b  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of  their 
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authority,  or  the  functions  which  they  had  tc  per- 
form. They  formed  a  part  of  the  Babylonian  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  are  expressly  distinguished 
from  the  D''32p,  s'gdnim  (Jer.  Ii.  23,  28),  to 
whom,  as  well  as  to  the  satraps,  they  seem  to  have 
been  inferior  (Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27);  as  also  from  the 
iD'^nii?,  sdrhn  (Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  9),  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  subordinate  jurisdiction.  Shesh- 
bazzar,  the  "prince"  (W"^tt73,  Ezr.  i.  8)  of  Judah, 
was  appointed  by  Cyrus  "governor"  of  Jerusalem 
(Ezr.  V.  14),  or  "governor  of  the  Jews,"  as  he  is 
elsewhere  designated  (Ezr.  vi.  7),  an  office  to  which 
Nehemiah  afterwards  succeeded  (Neh.  v.  14)  under 
the  title  of  Tirshatha  (Ezr.  ii.  G3;  Neh.  viii.  9). 
Zenibbabel,  the  representative  of  the  royal  family 
of  Judah,  is  also  called  the  "governor"  of  Judah 
(Hag.  i.  1),  but  whether  in  consequence  of  his 
lX)sition  in  the  tribe  or  from  his  official  rank  is  not 
quite  clear.  Tatnai,  the  "governor"  beyond  the 
river,  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  4,  §  4) 
under  the  name  of  Sisines,  as  eirapxos  of  Syria 
and  Phoenicia  (cf.  1  I^sd.  vi.  3);  the  same  term- 
being  employed  to  denote  the  Roman  proconsul  or 
proprtetor  as  well  as  the  procurator  (Jos.  Ant.  xx. 

8,  §  1).  It  appears  from  Ezr.  vi.  8  that  these 
governors  were  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the 
king's  taxes;  and  from  Neh.  v.  18,  xii.  26,  that 
they  were  supported  by  a  contribution  levied  upon 
the  people,  which  was  technically  termed  "  the 
bread  of  the  governor  "  (comp.  Ezr.  iv.  14).  They 
wers  probably  assisted  in  discharging  their  official 
duties  by  a  council  (Ezr.  iv.  7,  vi.  6).  In  the 
Peshito  version  of  Neh.  iii.  11,  Pahath  Moab  is  not 
taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  is  rendered  "  chief  of 
Moab;  "  and  a  similar  translation  is  given  in  other 
passages  where  the  words  occur,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  6, 
Neh.  vii.  11,  x.  14.  The  "governor"  beyond  the 
river  had  a  judgment-seat  at  Jerusalem,  from  which 
probably  he  administered  justice  when  making  a 
progress  through  his  province  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

8.  T^i^^)  pakid,  denotes  simply  a  person  ap- 
jmn/ed  to  any  office.  It  is  used  of  the  officers  pro- 
posed to  he  appointed  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xii.  34);  of 
Zebul,  Abimelech's  lieutenant  (Judg.  ix.  28);  of 
an  officer  of  the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11),  in- 
ferior to  the  ndf/id  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13),  or  pdkid 
mgid  (Jer.  xx.  1) ;  and  of  a  priest  or  Levite  of  high 
rank  (Neh.  xi.  14,  22).  The  same  term  is  applied 
to  the  eunuch  who  was  over  the  men  of  war  (2  K. 
XXV.  19;  Jer.  Iii.  25),  and  to  an  officer  appointed 
for  especial  service  (Esth.  ii.  3).  In  the  passage 
of  Jer.  XX.  above  quoted  it  probably  denotes  the 
captain  of  the  temple  guard  mentioned  in  Acts  iv. 
1,  v.  24,  and  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  \i.  5,  §  3). 

9.  tD"'yK7,  shrillit,  a  man  of  authority.  Applied 
to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime  minister  (Gen.  xlii. 
6);  to  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  the  king 
of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15),  and  to  Daniel  as  third  in 
rank  under  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  29). 

10.  "1^7,  sar,  a  chief,  in  any  capacity.  Th« 
term  is  used  equally  of  the  general  of  an  army  (Gen. 
xxi.  22),  or  the  commander  of  a  division  (1  K.  xvi. 

9,  xi.  24),  as  of  the  governor  of  Pharaoh's  prison 
(Gen.  xxxix.  21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers  and 
bakers  (Gen.  xl.  2),  or  herdsmen  (Gen.  xlvii.  6). 
The  chief  officer  of  a  city,  in  his  civic  capacity,  wag 
thus  designated  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2,  K.  xxiii.  8). 
The  same  dignitary  is  elsewhere  described  as  "  ow* 
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the  city"  (Neh.  xi.  9).  In  Judg.  ix.  30  sar  is 
sjnouymous  with  jhU-'uI  in  ver.  28,  and  with  both 

pakid  and  ndt/id  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  5.  "^!?^ 
n"13^~Tffin,  sure  hamm'dindtfi,  "the  princes  of 
provinces  "  (1  K.  xx.  14),  appear  to  have  held  a 
somewhat  similar  position  to  the  "governors" 
under  the  Persian  kings. 

11-  'EOt/dpxvit  2  Cor.  xi.  32  —  an  officer  of  rank 
under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  the  capacity  in  which  he 
acted.  The  term  is  applied  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  47,  xv. 
1  to  Simon  the  high-priest,  who  was  made  general 
and  dhnnrch  of  the  .lews,  as  a  vassal  of  Demetrius. 
From  this  the  office  would  appear  to  be  distinct 
from  a  military  command.  The  jurisdiction  of 
Archelaus,  called  by  Josejihus  {B.  J.  ii.  6,  §  3)  an 
ethnarchy,  extended  over  Iduma^a,  Samaria,  and 
all  Juda2a,  the  half  of  his  father's  kingdom,  which 
he  held  as  the  emperor's  vassiU.  Hut,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  Strabo  (xvii.  13),  in  enumerating  the  officers 
who  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Koman 
government  in  Egypt,  mentions  ethnarchs  appar- 
'ently  as  inferior  both  to  tiie  military  commanders 
and  to  the  nomarchs,  or  governors  of  districts. 
Again,  the  prefect  of  the  colony  of  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria (called  by  Philo  yeva.pxi)s,  ''^-  ii  Flacc. 
§  10)  is  designated  by  tliis  title  in  the  edict  of 
Claudius  given  l)y  .Josephus  (Ant.  xix.  5,  §  2). 
According  to  Strabo  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2)  he 
exercised  the  prerogatives  of  an  ordinary  independent 
ruler.  It  has  tlierefore  been  conjectured  that  the 
ethnarch  of  Damascus  was  merely  the  governor  of 
the  resident  Jews,  and  this  conjecture  receives  some 
»up|>ort  from  the  parallel  narrative  in  Acts  ix.  24, 
where  the  Jews  alone  are  said  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Apostle.  But  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  an  officer  of  such  limited 
jurisdiction  would  be  styled  "  the  ethnarch  of 
Aretas  the  king; "  and  as  the  term  is  clearly  capa- 
ble of  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  it  was  most  likely 
intended  to  denote  one  who  held  the  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Damascus  as  the  king's  vassal  or  repre- 
sentative. 

12.  'Hytixdv,  the  procuratm-  of  Judaoa  under  the 
Romans  (Matt.'xxvii.  2,  etc.).  The  verb  is  em- 
ployed (Luke  ii.  2)  to  denote  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Quirinus  over  the  imperial  province 
of  Syria. 

13.  OlKov6ixoi  (Gal.  iv.  2),  a  steward;  apparently 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  a  minor's  prop- 
erty. 

14.  'Apx'rpiKKivot,  John  ii.  9,  "the  governw 
of  the  fe;ist."  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  with- 
out much  show  of  probability,  that  this  officer  cor- 
responded to  the  (TuyUTToo-iapxos  of  the  (Jreeks, 
whose  duties  are  descrilicd  by  I'lutarch  {Syinjxis. 
QtuEst.  4),  and  to  the  arbiter  bibeiuli  of  the  Homans. 
Lightfoot  supposes  him  to  have  befn  a  kind  of 
chaplain,  who  pronounced  the  blessings  upon  the 
wine  that  was  drunk  during  the  seven  days  of  the 
niarriasje  feast.  Again,  some  have  taken  him  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  Tpaitf^oiroiSs,  who  is  defined 
by  Tolhix  ( Omm.  vi.  1 )  as  one  who  had  the  charge 
of  all  the  servants  at  a  feast,  the  caners,  cup- 
bearers, cooks,  etc.  Hut  there  is  nothing  in  the 
narrative  of  the  marriage  fea.<*t  at  Cana  which  woulil 
learJ  to  the  supposition  tiiat  the  &pxtrplK\ivos  held 


n  •  On  thn  contrary,  Ki'irat  mnintainH  (Umii)w.  g.  T  ) 
'.hat  a  region  iind  a  river  tioru  tliin  name  (thn  latt«r  the 
K-sit-Os'ti,  Bitt4sr'g  ErJk.  viii.  OSX),  615).    Tlie  district 
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the  rank  of  a  servant.  He  api)ears  .-«lher  to  have 
been  on  intimate  terms  witli  the  bridegi-oom,  and 
to  have  presided  at  the  banquet  in  his  stead.  The 
duties  of  the  master  of  a  feast  are  given  at  fuJl 
length  in  Kcclus.  xxxv.  (xxxii.). 

In  the  Apocryphal  books,  in  addition  to  the  coin 
mon  words,  &pxan>,  ScirirJTT/y,  ffTparTjySs,  whicj 
are  rendered  "governor,"  we  find  ^iriaTaTris  ('. 
Esdr.  i.  8;  Jud.  ii.  14),  which  closely  correspono" 

to  *1^f7?  •  eTopxos  "sed  of  Zerubbabcl  and  Tatna 
(1  Esdr.  vi.  3,  2'J,  vii.  1),  and  irpoo-TciTTjj,  appliei 
to  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esdr.  ii.  12),  both  of  which  rep 

resent  ^T^^  '■  UpoffrdTrjs  (1  Esdr.  vii.  2)  am 
TTpoardTTjs  rov  Upov  (2  Mace.  iii.  4),  "the  gov 
emor  of  the  temple"  ^T^l^  (cf.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  8) 
and  o-oTpaTTTjs  (1  E.sdr.  iii.  2,  21),  "a  satrap,"  not 
always  used  in  its  strict  sense,  but  as  the  equivalent 
of  (TTpaT-ny6s  (Jud.  V.  2,  vii.  8). 

,  W.  A.  W. 

*  15.  'O  ebdvyoiv,  the  goveifior  (diri(/€nf,\u]g.), 
Jas.  iii. 4,  where  the  pilot  or  helmsman  is  meant. 
Both  Kv^ipvriTt)s  (.\cts  xxvii.  11  and  Rev.  xviii. 
17)  and  the  Latin  gubermttm:, -vihence  our  "gov- 
ernor "  is  derived,  denote  the  man  at  the  helm  of 
the  vessel.  H. 

GO'ZAN  (]T12  [peril,  quarry,  Ges.  ;  ^ot.<!«, 
ford,  I'iirst]:  Toi^av,  [Vat.  2  K.  xvii.  6,  Tw^ap, 
and  1  Chr.,  Xcu^ap:]  (Jozan,  [in  Is.,  Gozmn])  seems 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  v.  20  to  be  the  name  of  a 
river;  but  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  G,  and  xviii.  11)  it 
is  evidently  applied  not  to  a  river  but  a  country." 
Where  Kings  and  Chronicles  differ,  the  authority 
of  the  latter  is  weak;  and  the  name  (jozan  will 
therefore  be  taken  in  the  present  article  for  the 
name  of  a  tract  of  country. 

Gozan  was  the  tract  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
Shalmaneser,  or  po.ssibly  Sargon.  It  has  Icen 
variously  placed;  but  it  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Gmiztmitis  of  I'tolemy  (Geoyrnph.  v.  18),  and 
may  be  regarded  as  rejjresented  by  the  Mygdonia  of 
other  writers  (Strab.,  Polyb.,  etc.).  It  was  the  tract 
watered  by  the  1  labor  ('A^6p^as,  or  Xa/Stipos), 
the  modern  Klmbour,  the  gre;it  Mesopotaniian 
affluent  of  the  Euj)hrates.  Mr.  I.ayard  descrilies 
this  region  as  one  of  remarkable  fertility  {Aimnli 
ami  Bnbyhm,  pp.  209-313).  According  to  the 
LXX.  Ilalah  and  llubor  were  both  rivers  of  Cozan 
(2  K.  xvii.  0);  but  this  is  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  it  is  corrected  in  the  following 
chapter,  where  we  have  the  term  "  river"  used  in 
the  singular  of  the  llabor  only.  Halah  seems  to 
have  been  a  region  adjoining  (iozan.  [Hai.ah.] 
With  res])ect  to  the  term  Mygdonia.  which  became 
the  recognized  name  of  the  region  in  classic  times, 
and  which  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §  27)  and  Plutarch 
(Lucull.  c.  32)  absurdly  connect  with  the  Mace- 
donian Mygdones,  it  may  be  observed   that  it  is 

merely  (Jozan,  with  the  participial  or  adjectival  13 
prefixed.  Tlie  (Jreek  writers  always  represent  the 
Semitic  z  by  their  own  d.  Thus  (Jaza  became 
Ca</yti»,  Achsib  became  Ecf/ippa,  the  river  Znh 
l)ecanie  the  />iaba,  and  M'gozan  became  Mjgfon. 

The  conjunction  of  Cozan  with  Ilaran  or  Hwran 
in  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  12)  is  in  entire  agreement  with 


was  on  the  rivor,  anil  a  ford  tlienj  (see  above)  may  haft 
given  name  to  butli.  U. 
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ihe  position  here  assigned  to  the  former.  Aa  Gozan 
was  the  district  on  the  Khabuur,  so  Haran  was 
that  upon  the  Billh,  the  next  affluent  of  the 
Euphrates.  [See  Cuahran.]  The  AssjTian  kings, 
having  conquered  the  one,  would  naturally  go  on 
to  the  other.  G.   H. 

GRA'BA  CAypa^d  ;  [so  Aid.  ;  Vat.]  Alex, 
[and  10  other  MSS.J  'Ayya^a.'  Armacha),  I  Esdr. 
V.  29.  [Hagaha.J  As  is  the  case  with  many 
names  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  it  is 
not  obvious  whence  our  translators  got  the  form 
they  have  here  employed  —  without  the  initial  A, 
which  even  the  corrupt  Vulgate  retains. 

*  GRAFT  (Rom.  xi.  17  flF.).    [See  Oi.ive.] 

GRAPE.     [Vine.] 

GRASS.  1.  This  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  word  T^^H,  which  signifies  properly  an 

inclosed  spot,  from  the  root  "lY^^^  to  inclose;  but 
this  root  also  has  the  second  meaning  to  flourish, 
and  hence  the  noun  frequently  signifies  "fodder," 
"  food  of  cattle."  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  1  K. 
xviii.  5;  Job  xl.  15;  Ps.  civ.  14;  Is.  xv.  6,  &a. 
As  the  herbage  rapidly  fades  under  the  parching 
heat  of  the  sun  of  Palestine,  it  has  afforded  to  the 
sacred  writers  an  image  of  the  fleeting  nature  of 
human  fortunes  (Job  viii.  12;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and 
also  of  the  brevity  of  human  life  (Is.  xl.  6,  7 ;  Ps. 

sc.  5).  The  LXX.  render  1"*^n  by  fiordur)  and 
ir6a,  but  most  frequently  by  x^Rtos,  a  word  which 
in  Greek  has  passed  through  the  very  same  modifi- 
cations of  meaning  as  its  Hebrew  representative: 
x6pT0f  =  P'onen,  "fodder,"  is  proijerly  a  court 
or  inclosed  space  for  cattle  to  feed  in  (Hom.  //.  xi. 
774),  and  then  any  feeding-place  whether  inclosed 
or  not  (Bar.  Iph.  T.  1.34,  x'^P'^oi  ivSevSpoi). 
Gesenius  questions  whether  "I^^R,  x<ipTos,  and 
the  Sansk. /ia/tV  =  " green "  T ay  rot  be  traceable 
to  the  same  root. 

2.  In  .Jer.  1.  11,  A.  V.  renders  Sr»T  nb?^3 
as  (he  heifer  at  grass,  and  the  LXX.  ws  fiotS'ta.  eV 
Pordvi)-  It  should  be  "  as  the  heifer  treading  out 
corn"  (comp.  Hos.  x.  11).  Sti?^  comes  from 
U'^1,  conierere,  iriturare,  and  has  been  con- 
founded with  Sti7^,  (jranien,  from  root  Mti7'^, 
to  germinate.  This  is  the  word  rendered  c/rass 
in  Gen.  i.  11,  12,  where  it  is  distinguished  from 

3t]?17,  the  latter  signifying  herbs  suitable  for 
human  food,  while  the  former  is  herbage  for  cattle. 
Gesenius  says  it  is  used  chiefly  concerning  grass, 
which  has  no  seed  (at  least  none  obvious  to  general 
observers),  and  the  smaller  weeds  which  spring  up 
spontaneously  from  the  soil.  The  LXX.  render  it 
by  X^'^'7'  as  well  as  by  x^p-ros,  fioravr],  and  ■jr6a. 

3.  In  Num.  xxii.  4,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  ox  licking  up  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  Heb. 

word  is  pll.'l,  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  green, 
rhen  followed  by  Stt)"^  or  3ty37,  as  in  Gen.  i. 
it;,  and  Ps.  xxxvii.  2.  It  answers  to  the  German 
das  Griirie,  and  comes  from  the  root  p"2"^j  to 
lourish  like  grass. 

4  ^tt7y  is  used  in  Deut.,  in  the  Psalms,  and 
n  the  I'ropliets,  and, as  distinguished  from  Stt''^, 
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signifies  herbs  for  human  food  (Gen.  i.  30 ;  Ps.  ci? 
14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (Deut.  xi  15;  Jer. 
xiv.  6).  It  is  tlie  grass  of  the  field  (Gen.  ii.  5 
Ex.  ix.  22)  and  of  the  mountain  (Is.  xiii.  15 
Prov.  xxvii.  25). 

In  the  N.  T.  wherever  the  word  grass  occurs  it 
is  the  representative  of  the  Greek  x^Rtos" 

W.  D. 

*  GRASS      ON     THE     HOUSE-TOP.         [AnA- 

THOTH,  Amer.  ed.] 

GRASSHOPPER.     [Locust.] 

*  GRATE.     [Altar.] 
GRAVE.     [Bukial.] 

GREAVES  {'nn'$12).  This  word  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  only  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  G,  in  the  description 
of  the  equipment  of  Goliath  —  "  he  had  greaves  of 
brass  upon  his  legs."  Its  ordinary  meaning  is  a 
piece  of  defensive  armor  which  reached  from  the 
foot  to  the  knee,  and  thus  protected  the  shin  of  the 
wearer.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Kfrj/iils  of  the 
Greeks,  which  derived  its  name  from  its  covering 
the  Kv7)fjL7),  i-  e.  the  part  of  the  leg  above-named. 
But  the  Mitzchah  of  the  above  passage  can  hardly 
have  been  armor  of  this  nature.  Whatever  the 
armor  was,  it  was  not  worn  on  the  legs,  but  on  the 

feet  C^7in)  of  Goliath.  It  appears  to  be  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  brightness,  as  of  a  star  (see 
Gesenius  and  Fiirst).  The  word  is  not  in  either 
the  dual  or  plural  number,  but  is  singular.  It 
would  therefore  appear  to  have  been  more  a  kind 
of  shoe  or  boot  than  a  "greave;"  though  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  details  of  the  arms  of  the  He- 
brews and  the  Philistines  we  cannot  conjecture 
more  closelj'  as  to  its  nature.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  allowed  that  all  the  old  versions,  including 
Josephus,  give  it  the  meaning  of  a  piece  of  armor 
for  the  leg  —  some  even  for  the  thigh.  G. 

GREECE,  GREEKS,  GRECIANS.     The 

histories  of  Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  con- 
nected as  those  of  any  other  two  nations  exercising 
the  same  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind 
could  well  be. 

The  Homeric  Epos  in  its  widest  range  does  not 
include  the  Hebrews,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Jlosaic  idea  of  the  Western  world  seems  to  have 
been  suflBciently  indefinite.  It  is  possible  that 
Closes  may  have  derived  some  geographical  outlines 
from  the  Egyptians ;  but  he  does  not  use  them  in 
Gen.  X.  2-5,  where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of 
Javan  as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  This 
is  merely  the  vaguest  possible  indication  of  a  geo- 
graphical locality ;  and  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  Egyptian  teachers  were  almost  equally  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  position  of  a  country  which  had  not 
at  that  time  arrived  at  a  unity  sufficiently  imposing 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  its  neighl)ors.  The 
amount  and  precision  of  the  information  possessed 
by  Moses  must  be  measured  liy  the  nature  of  the 
relation  which  we  can  conceive  as  existing  in  his 
time  between  Greece  and  Egypt.  Now  it  appears 
from  Herodotus  that  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  the 
current  of  tradition,  sacred  and  mythological,  set 
from  Egypt  towards  Greece;  and  the  first  quasi- 
historical  event  which  awakened  the  curiosity,  and 
stimulated  the  imagination  of  the  Egyptian  |  riests, 

a  *  In  Matt.  xiii.  26  and  Mark  iv.  28  xopro^  Is  ren- 
dered "  blade,"  and  in  1  Cor.  iii.  12  '■  hay  "  Tlu 
other  transla.tion  occurs  12  times.  H 
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ma  the  story  of  Paris  and  Helen  (Ilorod.  ii.  43, 
51,  52,  and  112).  At  the  time  of  tlie  Kxodas, 
Iherefore,  it  is  not  liiiely  that  Greece  had  entered 
into  any  definite  relation  whatever  with  Kgvpt. 
Withdrawn  from  the  sea-coast,  and  only  <;nidually 
fighting  their  way  to  it  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  the  Hebrews  can  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  forming  connections  with  the  Gn^ks.  I'roni  the 
time  of  JMoses  to  that  of  Joel,  we  have  no  notice 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  Hehrew  writings,  except  that 
which  was  contained  in  the  word  Javan  (tJen.  x. 
2);  and  it  does  not  seem  probalile  that  during  this 
period  the  word  had  any  peculiar  significance  for  a 
Jew,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  associated  with  the 
idea  of  islanders,  ^^'hen,  indeed,  they  came  into 
contact  with  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  recog- 
nized them  as  the  long-lost  islaiiders  of  the  western 
migration,  it  was  natui-al  that  they  should  mark 
the  similarity  of  sound  between  ]^^  =  ^V  and 
lones,  and  the  ajiplication  of  that  name  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  would  tend  to  satisfy  in  some  meas- 
ure a  longing  to  realize  the  Jlosaic  ethnography. 
Accordingly  the  0.  T.  word  which  is  (Jrecia,  in 

A.  V.  Greece,  Greeks,  etc.,  is  in  Hebrew  7^"*?  Jn- 
van  (Joel  iii.  6;  Dan.  viii.  21):  the  Hebrew,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  retained  (Is.  Ixvi.  li);  I'Js.  xxvii. 
13).  In  Gen.  x.  2,  the  LXX.  have  Koi  'Ituuav 
Ka\  'EAiira,  with  which  Kosenmiiller  compares 
Herod,  i.  56-58,  and  professes  to  discover  the  two 
elements  of  the  Greek  race.  I'rom  'iwvav  lie  gets 
the  Ionian  or  Pelasgian,  from  'EAura  (for  which  he 
supposes  the  Ileb.  original  Htt?"' /S),  the  Hellenic 
element.  This  is  excessively  fanciful,  and  the  de- 
gree of  accuracy  which  it  implies  upon  an  ethno- 
logical question  cannot  possil)ly  be  attributed  to 
Moses,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  involved  in 
the  fact  of  his  divine  inspiration. 

The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  slave-market.  Tlie  medium  of  communica- 
tion seenis  to  have  been  the  '1  yrian  slave-merchant. 
About  B.  c.  800  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tyrians  as  sell- 
ing the  children  of  Judali  to  the  Grecians  (Joel  iii. 
6);  and  in  Kz.  xxvii.  13  the  Greeks  are  mentioned 
as  bartering  their  brazen  vessels  for  slaves.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bochart  says  that  the  Greek  s'.aves 
were  highly  valued  throughout  the  I'^ast  (Geoi/r. 
Sac.  pt.  i.lib.  iii.  c.  3,  p.  175);  and  it  is  probalile 
that  the  Tyrians  took  advantage  of  the  calamities 
which  befell  either  nation  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to 
the  other.  Aljundant  opportunities  would  be  af- 
forded by  the  attsicks  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  on 
the  one  people,  and  the  Syrian  on  the  other;  and 
it  is  certain  that  Tyre  would  let  slip  no  occasion  of 
replenishing  her  slave-market. 

Prophetical  notice  of  tJrecce  occurs  in  Dan.  viii. 
21,  etc.,  where  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors  is  rapidly  sketched.  Zechariah  (ix.  13) 
foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  Maccabees  against  the 
Grteco-SjTian  empire,  while  Isaiah  looks  forward 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks,  amongst  other 
Gentiles,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jewish 
miBsionaries  (Ixvi.  19).  For  the  connection  between 
the  Jews  and  the  qua8i-(ireek  kingdoms  which 
sprang  out  of  the  divided  empire  of  Alexander 
reference  should  be  made  to  other  articles. 

The  presence  of  Alexander  himself  at  .lerusaleni, 
and  his  respectful  demeanor,  are  described  by  Jose- 
olius  (AnI.  xi.  8,  §  3);  and  some  Jews  are  even 
laid  If  have  joinefl  him  in  his  expedition  against 
Versia  (Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  AjAwi.  ii.  4),  as  the 
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Samaritans  had  already  done  ui  the  siege  of  Tyn 
(Joseph.  Anl.  xi.  8,  §§  4-6).  lu  1  Mace.  xii.  5-23 
(about  iJ.  c.  180),  and  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  10, 
we  have  an  account  of  an  embassy  and  letter  sent 
by  the  l>aceda'monians  to  the  Jews.  [Akeus; 
O.MAS.]  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
transaction  is  the  claim  which  the  Lacedajmonians 
prefer  to  kindretl  with  the  Jews,  and  which  Areus 
professes  to  establish  by  reference  to  a  book.  It  is 
by  no  means  unlikely  that  two  declining  nations, 
the  one  crouching  beneath  a  Roman,  the  other  be- 
nesith  a  Graeco-Syrian  invader,  should  draw  together 
in  face  of  the  conimon  c:damity.  This  may  have 
been  the'  case,  or  we  may  with  Jahn  (IJelj.  Vvmvi. 
ix.  01,  note)  regard  the  aft'air  as  a  piece  of  pompoua 
trifling  or  idle  cm-iosity,  at  a  j)eriod  when  "•  all  na- 
tions were  curious  to  ascertain  their  origin,  and 
their  relation.ship  to  other  nations." 

The  notices  of  the  Jewish  people  which  occur  iu 
Greek  writers  have  been  collected  by  Josephus  (c. 
Apion.  i.  22).  The  chief  are  Pythagoras,  Herod- 
otus, Choerilus,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Hec- 
atjeus.  The  main  drift  of  the  argument  of  Jose- 
phus is  to  show  that  the  Greek  authors  derived 
their  materials  from  Jewish  sources,  or  with  more 
or  less  distinctness  referred  to  Jewish  history.  For 
Pyth.-M^oras,  he  cites  llermippuss  life;  for  Aristotle, 
Clearchus;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Neo-Platonism  of  these  authorities  makes  them 
connxiratively  worthless;  that  Hermippus  in  par- 
ticular belongs  to  that  Alexandrian  school  which 
made  it  its  business  to  fuse  the  Hebrew  traditions 
with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  propitiated  the 
genius  of  Orientalism  by  denying  the  merit  of  orig- 
inality to  the  great  and  independent  thinkers  of 
the  \Vest.  This  style  of  thought  was  further  de- 
veloped by  lamblichus;  and  a  very  good  sjiecimen 
of  it  may  V)e  seen  in  Le  Clerc's  notes  on  Grotius, 
(It  Vtrit.  It  has  been  alily  and  vehemently  assail>'d 
by  Hitter,  I  list.  Phil.  b.  i."c.  3. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Paksilne  as 
confessing  that  they  derived  the  rite  of  circumcision 
from  the  Kgyptiaiis  (ii.  104).  Biihr,  however,  does 
not  think  it  likely  that  Herodotus  visited  the  inte- 
rior of  Palestine,  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  sea-coast,  ((^n  the  other  hand  see  Dahlmann, 
pp.  55,  56,  Kngl.  transl.)  It  is  almost  impossibl* 
to  suppose  that  Herodotus  could  have  visited  Jeru- 
salem without  giving  us  some  more  detailed  accourt 
of  it  than  the  merely  incidental  notices  in  ii.  159 
and  iii.  5,  not  to  mention  that  the  site  of  KaSurts 
is  still  a  disputed  question. 

The  victory  of  Pharoah-Necho  over  Josiah  at 
Megiddo  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  (comp.  Herod 
ii.  15!)  with  2  K.  xxiii.'2U  n'.,  2  (hr.  xxxv.  20  ff.). 
It  is  singular  that  Josephus  should  have  oniitt«ii 
these  references,  and  cited  Hei-odotus  only  as  men- 
tioning the  rite  of  cireumcision. 

The  work  of  Theophrastus  cited  is  not  extant; 
he  enumerates  amongst  other  oaths  that  of  L'orbun. 

Chterilus  is  supi)0se<l  by  Josephus  to  descril>e 
the  Jews  in  a  by  no  me-ans  flattering  portrait  of  a 
people  who  accom|)anie<i  Xerxes  in  his  exi>editioD 
against  Greece.  The  chief  points  of  identificatiou 
are,  their  si)eaking  the  Phoenician  language,  ano" 
dwelling  in  the  Hvlijinean  numnUiins,  near  ti  broad 
lake,  which  according  to  Josephus  was  the  Dead 
Sea. 

The  Hecaticus  of  Josej)hus  is  Hecata-us  of  Ab- 
dera,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  (ireat,  and 
Ptolemy  son  of  Ijigus.  The  authenticity  of  th« 
History  of  the  Jews  attributed  to  him  bv  J(m* 
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{ihns  lias  been  called  in  question  by  Origen  and 
sthen. 

After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  absorption  into  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of 
the  dominions  of  Alexander,  the  political  connection 
between  tlie  Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  independent 
nations  no  longer  existed. 

The  name  of  the  country,  Greece,  occurs  once  in 
N.  T.,  Acts  XX.  2,  "EKKas  =  Greece,  i.  e.  Greece 
Proper,  as  opposed  to  Macedonia."  In  the  A.  V. 
of  O.  T.  the  word  Gi-eek  is  not  found ;  either  Ja- 
van  is  retained,  or,  as  in  Joel  iii.  6,  the  word  is 
rendered  by  Grecian,  In  Maccabees  Greeks  and 
Grecians  seem  to  be  used  indifferently  (comp.  1 
Mace.  i.  10,  vi.  2;  also  2  Mace.  iv.  10,  Greekish). 
In  N.  T.,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  distinction  is  ob- 
served, "¥.Wi}v  being  rendered  Greek,  and  'EAArj;'- 
JO-TTjy  Grecian.  The  difference  of  the  English 
terminations,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  convey 
the  difference  of  meanings.  "'E.KXriv  in  N.  T.  is 
either  a  Greek  by  race,  as  in  Acts  xvi.  1-3,  xviii. 
17,  Rom.  i.  14;  or  more  frequently  a  Gentile,  as 
opposed  to  a  Jew  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  etc.);  so  fem. 
'EAATji/ts,  Mark  vii.  26,  Acts  xvii.  12.  'EWtj^kt- 
T-i)s  (properly  "  one  who  speaks  Greek  " )  is  a  foreign 
Jew;  opposed,  therefore,  not  to  'Iou5a?oj,  but  to 
'E.Sparoj-,  a  home-Jew,  one  who  dwelt  in  Palestine. 
So  Schleusner,  etc.:  according  to  Salmasius,  how- 
ever, the  Hellenists  were  Greek  proselytes,  who  bad 
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become  Christians ;  so  "Wolf,  Parkhurst,  etc.,  argu- 
ing from  Acts  xi.  20,  where  'EA.Arjj'icTToi  are  con- 
trasted witli  'Iou5a7oi  in  19.  The  question  resolvo 
itsell'  partly  into  a  textual  one,  Griesbach  having 
adopted  the  reading  "EAA.Tjj'as,  and  so  also  Lach- 
mann.''  T.  E.  B. 

*  GREEK   LANGUAGE.     [Hellenist; 
Language  of  the  New  Testament.] 

*  GREETING.     [Salutation.] 
GREYHOUND,  the  translation  in  the  text 

of  the   A.  V.    (Prov.   xxx.   31)    of   the    Hebrew 

words  D^_3nQ  "^"^If"!!  {zarzir  mothnayim),  i.  e. 
"  one  girt  about  the  loins."  See  margin,  where  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  "  horse  "  is  the  animal  de- 
noted by  this  expression.  The  Alexandrine  version 
of  the  LXX.  has  the  following  curious  interpreta- 
tion, aKeKTwp  ifjLTTepnraTuv  iv  drjKeiaii  fv\l/vxos, 
i.  e.  "  a  cock  as  it  proudly  struts  amongst  the  hens." 
Somewhat  similar  is  the  Vulgate,  "  gallus  succinc- 
tus  lumbos."  Various  are  the  opinions  as  to  what 
animal  "  comely  in  going  "  is  here  intended.  Some 
think  "a  leopard,"  others  "  an  eagle,"  or  "a  man 
girt  with  armor,"  or  "  a  zebra,"  etc.  Geseniua 
(  Tlies.  p.  435),  Schultens  ( Comment,  ad  Prov.  1.  c), 
Bochart  {ffieroz.  ii.  684),  Rosenmiiller  (Schol.  ad 
Prcw.  1.  c,  and  Not.  ad  Bock.  1.  c).  Fuller  {Mis- 
cell.  Sac.  V.  12),  are  in  favor  of  a  "  war-horse  girt 
with  trappings  "  being  the  thing  signified.     But, 


Sacred  symbolic  Tree  of  the  Assyrians.     From  Lord  Aberdeen's  Black  Stone. 
(Fergusson's  Nineveh  and  Fersepolis,  p.  298.) 


later,  Maurer  ( Comment.  &ram.  in  Vet.  Test.  1.  c. ) 
decides  unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  a  "  wrestler," 
when  girt  alx)ut  the  loins  for  a  contest.  He  refers 
to  Buxtorf  [Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  p.  692)  to  show  that 
zarzir  is  used  in  the  Tabiiud  to  express  "  a  wrestler," 
and  thus  concludes:  "  Sed  ne  opus  quidem  est  hoc 
loco  quanquam  minime  contemnendo,  quuni  accinc- 
tuni  esse  in  neminem  magis  cadat  quam  in  lucta- 
torem,  ita  ut  haec  significatio  certa  sit  per  se." 
There  is  certainly  great  probability  that  Maurer  is 
correct.  The  grace  and  activity  of  the  practiced 
athlete  agrees  well  with  the  notion  conveyed  by  the 
expression,  "comely  in  going;  "  and  the  suitable- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  words,  zarzir  mothnayim,  is 
ibvious  to  every  reader.  W.  H. 


♦  GRINDERS,  Eccl.  xii.  3.     [Almomd.J 

GRINDING.     [iMiLL.] 

GROVE.  A  word  used  in  the  A.  V.,  with  two 
exceptions,  to  translate  the  mysterious  Hebrew  term 
Asherah  (rTTlTS).  This  terra  is  examined  under 
its  own  head  (p.  173),  where  it  is  observed  that 
almost  all  modem  interpreters  agree  that  an  idol 
or  image  of  some  kind  must  be  intended,  and  not 
a  grove,  as  our  translators  render,  following  the 
version  of  the  LXX.  (oAo-os)  and  of  the  Vulgate 
(Jucus).  This  is  evident  from  many  passages,  and 
especially  from  2  K.  xxiii.  6,  where  we  find  that 
Josiah  "brought  out  the  Asherah  "  (translated  by 
our  version  "  the  grove  ")  "  from  the  house  of  the 


"  *  'EAAa?  stands  there  for  the  stricter  'Kxaia.  (see  temal  grounds.  It  is  a  question  of  mixed  evidence 
Vets  xviii.  12.  and  xix.  21).  Wetstein  has  shown  (Nov.  \  Without  this  reading  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the 
Test.  ii.  590)  that  Luke  was  justified  in  that  use  of  the  '  sphere  of  the  preacliers  in  ver.  19  differs  from  that  of 
Verm.  H.      j  those  in  ver.  20.     It  would  have  been  nothing  new  a1 

^  *  Also,  Tischendorf,  De  Wette,  Mej'er,  and  others,  this  time  to  preach  to  the  Greek-speaking  Jews;  aee^ 
Klopt  'EAATjvas,  partly  on  external,  and  partlj  on  in-   e.  g.,  Acts  ii.  9,  and  ix.  20.  B 
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Lord"  (comp.  also  Judg.  iii.  7;  IK.  xiv.  23,  xnii. 
19).  In  many  passages  the  "groves"  are  grouped 
with  molten  and  graven  images  in  a  manner  tliat 
leaves  no  doubt  that  some  idol  was  intended  (2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  3,  4;  Is.  xvii.  8).  There 
has  been  much  dispute  as  to  what  the  Asherali  was ; 
but  in  addition  to  the  views  set  forth  under  Ash- 
EKAH,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  probable  con- 
nection between  this  symbol  or  image  —  whatever 
it  was  —  and  the  sacred  symbolic  tree,  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  occurs  so  frequently  on  Assyrian 
sculptures,  and  is  shown  in  the  preceding  woodcut. 
The  connection  is  ingeniously  maintained  by  JNIr. 
Fergusson  in  his  Ninrrek  ami  Persepolh  restwed 
(pp.  299-304),  to  which  the  reader  is  refeiTed. 

2.  The  two  exceptions  noticed  above  are  Gen.  xxi. 
33  and  1  Sam.  xxii.  G  (margin),  where  "gro\e  "  is 

employed  to  render  the  word  /2?S,  E$hd,  which 
in  the  text  of  the  latter  passage,  and  in  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13,  is  translated  "  tree  "  Professor  Stanlev 
{S.  if  P.  §  77 ;  also  p.  21,  not«)  would  have  EshA 
to  be  a  tamarisk ;  but  this  is  controverted  by  Bonar 
{JLancl  of  Prom.),  on  the  ground  of  the  thin  and 
shadeless  nature  of  that  tree.  It  is  now,  however, 
generally  recognized  (amongst  others,  see  Gesen. 
Thts.  Y>.  bO  b\  Stanley,  S.  cj-  P.  App.  §  7G,  3, 
p.  142  note,  220  note,  and  passim),  that  the  word 

Elon,  ^T /^?,  which  is  uniformly  rendered  by  the 
A.  V.  "  plain,"  signifies  a  grove  or  plantation. 
Such  were  the  Elon  "of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv. 
13,  xviii.  1);  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  G;  Deut.  xi.  30); 
of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11),  orZaanannim  (Josh.  xix. 
33);  of  the  pillar  (Judg.  ix.  G);  of  Meonenim 
(Judg.  ix.  37);  and  of  Tabor  (1  Sara.  x.  3).  In 
all  these  cases  the  LXX.  have  Spvs  or  liaKauos; 
the  Vulgate  —  which  the  A.  V.  probably  followetl 
—  valHs  or  convallis,  in  the  last  three,  however, 
qttercus. 

In  the  religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world 
gi-oves  play  a  prominent  part.  In  old  times  altars 
only  were  erected  to  the  gods.  It  was  thought 
wrong  to  shut  up  the  gods  within  walls,  and  hence, 
as  Pliny  expressly  tells  us,  trees  were  the  first  tem- 
ples (//.  N.  xii.  2:  Tac.  Germ.  9;  Lucian,  dt  Sac- 
rific.  10;  see  Carpzov,  yJ/>/).  Crit.  p.  332),  and  from 
the  earliest  times  groves  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  religious  worship  ((Jen.  xii.  G,  7,  xiii.  18; 
Deut.  xi.  30;  A.  V.  "plain;  "  see  above).  Their 
high  antiquity,  refreshing  shade,  solenm  silence, 
and  awe-inspiring  solitude,  as  well  as  the  striking 
illustration  they  afford  of  natural  life,  marked  them 
out  as  tlie  fit  localities,  or  even  the  actual  objects  of 
worship  ("  Lucos  et  in  lis  silentia  ipsa  adoi-amus," 
Plin.  xii.  1 ;  "  Secretum  luci  .  .  .  et  admiratio 
unibrse  fidem  tibi  numinis  facit,"  Sen.  Kp.  xii. ; 
"Quo  posses  viso  dicere  Numen  habet,"  Ov.  F(tst. 
Iii.  295;  "Sacra  nemus  accubet  umbra,"  Virg. 
Georg.  iii.  334;  Ov.  Mtt.  viii.  743;  Ez.  vi.  13;  Is. 
Ivii.  5;  Hos.  iv.  13).  Tliis  last  passage  hints  at 
.tnother  and  darker  reason  why  gro\es  were  oppor- 
Ijne  for  the  degraded  services  of  idolatry;  their 
ihadow  hid  the  atrocities  and  obscenities  of  hea- 
then worship.  The  groves  were  generally  foimd 
connectc<l  with  temples,  and  often  had  the  right  of 
affording  an  asylum  (Tac.  Gei-m.  9,  40;  Herod,  ii. 
138;  Virg.  Aln.  i.  441,  ii.  512;  Sil  Ital.  i.  81). 
Some  have  supposed  that  even  the  Jewish  Temple 
had  a  rifxtvos  i)lantcd  with  palm  and  cedar  (Ps.  xcii. 
12,  13)  and  olive  (Pa.  Hi.  8)  as  the  mosque  which 
•tands  on  its  site  now  has.     This  is  more  than 
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doubtful ;  but  we  know  that  a  celebrated  jak  stooc 
by  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26;  Judtr 
ix.  G;  Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  142).  We  find  repeated 
mention  of  groves  consecrated  with  deep  supersti- 
tion to  piu-ticular  gods  (Liv.  vii.  25,  xxiv.  3,  xxxv. 
51;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  12,  51,  etc.,  iv.  73,  etc.).  For 
this  reason  they  were  stringently  forbidden  to  the 
Jews  (Ex.  x.xxiv.  13;  Jer.  xvii.  2;  Ez.  xx.  28),  and 
Maimonides  even  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to  sit 
under  the  shade  of  any  green  tree  where  an  idol 
statue  was  {V&hnc.  B'M.  Antiq.  p.  290).  Yet  we 
find  abundant  indications  that  the  Hebrews  fell 
the  influence  of  groves  on  the  mind  ("  the  spirit  in 
the  woods,"  Wordsworth),  and  therefore  selected 
them  for  solemn  purposes,  such  as  great  national 
meetings  (Judg.  ix.  G,  37)  and  the  burial  of  the 
dead  (Gen.  xxxv.  8;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  Those 
connected  with  patriarchal  history  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  superstitious  reverence  (Am.  v.  5,  viii.  14), 
and  we  find  that  the  groves  of  Mamre  were  long  a 
place  of  worship  (Sozomen,  //.  Ii.  ii.  4;  Euseb. 
VH.  Constant.  81;  Keland,  Pakest.  p.  714).  There 
are  in  Scripture  many  memorable  trees ;  e.  y.  Allon- 
bachuth  (Gen.  xxxv.  8),  the  tamarisk  (but  see 
above)  in  Gibeah  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6),  the  terebinth 
in  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  2G,  under  which  the  law- 
was  set  up),  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
the  terebinth  of  enchantments  (Judg.  ix.  37),  the 
terebinth  of  wanderers  (Judg.  iv.  11)  and  others 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  2,  x.  3,  sometimes  "plain  "  in  A.  V., 
Vulg.  "convallis"). 

This  observation  of  particular  trees  was  among 
tlie  heathen  ext«ndetl  to  a  regular  worship  of  them 
"  Tree-worship  may  be  traced  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  not  only  into  I'^'yp*  ""^  Arabia,  but  also 
onward  uninterruptedly  into  Palestine  and  Syria, 
Assyria,  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  Siam,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  China,  Jap:m,  and  Siberia;  also  west- 
ward into  Asia  Minor,  (Jreece,  Italy,  and  other 
countries ;  and  in  most  of  the  countries  here  named 
it  obtains  in  the  present  day,  combined  as  it  has 
been  in  other  parts  with  various  forn)s  of  idolatry  " 
{Gen.  of  Earth  ami  Man,  p.  139).  "  The  worship 
of  trees  even  goes  back  among  the  Iraunians  to  the 
rules  of  Horn,  called  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the  pro- 
mulgator of  the  old  law.  We  know  from  Herodo- 
tus the  delight  which  Xerxes  took  in  the  great 
plane-tree  in  Lydia,  on  which  he  bestowed  golden 
oniaments,  and  appointed  for  it  a  sentinel  in  the 
))erson  of  one  of  the  '  immortal  ten  thousand.' 
The  early  veneration  of  trees  was  associated,  by  the 
moist  and  refreshing  canopy  of  foliage,  with  that  of 
sacred  fountains.  In  similar  connection  with  the 
early  worship  of  Nature  were  among  the  Hellenic 
nations  the  fame  of  the  great  palm-tree  of  Delos, 
and  of  an  aged  platanus  in  Arcadia.  The  Bud- 
dhists of  Ceylon  venerate  the  colossal  Indian  fig-tree 
of  Anurah-depura.  ...  As  single  trees  thus  be- 
came olijects  of  venenition  from  the  beauty  of  their 
form,  so  did  also  groups  of  trees,  under  the  name 
of  '  groves  of  gods.'  Pausanias  (i.  21,  §  9)  is  full 
of  the  praise  of  a  grove  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
\pollo  at  Grynion  in  Ju)lis;  and  the  grove  of 
(Jolone  is  celebrated  in  the  renowned  chorus  of 
Sophocles"  (Humboldt,  Cosmos,  ii.  »(!,  Eng.  ed.). 
The  custom  of  adorning  trees  "with  jewels  and 
mantles  "  was  very  ancient  and  universal  (Herod, 
vii.  31;  vElian.  V.  II.  ii.  14;  Theocr.  Id.  xviii.; 
Ov.  ^fvt.  viii.  723,  74.");  Arnol).  adv.  Gentes,i.  39), 
and  even  still  exists  in  the  East. 

The  oracidnr  trees  of  antiquity  are  well  knowi 
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(«.  xvi.  233;  OJ.  v.  '237;  Soph.  Track.  754;  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  16;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  11).  Each  god  had 
some  sacred  tree  (Virg.  Ed.  vii.  CI  ft'.).  The  Etru- 
rians are  said  to  have  worshipped  a  palm  [a  holm- 
tree,  ikx,  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  44,  al.  87].  and  the 
Celts  an  oak  (Max.  Tyr.  Dissert,  viii:  8,  in  Uodwyn's 
Mus.  ami  Aar.  ii.  4).  On  the  Uruidic  \eneration 
of  oak-groves,  see  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi.  44  [al.  95] ;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  30.  In  the  same  way,  according  to  the  mis- 
sionary Oldendorp,  the  Negroes  "have  sacred  groves, 
the  abodes  of  a  deity,  which  no  Negro  ventures  to 
enter  except  the  priests  "  (Prichard,  Nat.  [list,  of 
Afnn,  pp.  525-539,  3d  ed.;  Park's  Travels,  p.  65). 
So  too  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Itawlinson's  Ihrod. 
ii.  298).  Long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  all  abuse  of  trees 
and  groves  to  the  purposes  of  superstition  (Harduin, 
Act.  Concil.  i.  988;  see  Orelli,  ad  Tac.  Germ.  9). 
F.  W.  F. 

GUARD.  The  Hebrew  terms  commonly  used 
had  reference  to  the  special  duties  which  the  body- 
guard of  a  monarch  had  to  perform. 

(1.)  Tabbach  (HS^)  originally  signified  a 
"  cook,"  and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
cook  in  Eastern  countries,  it  gained  the  secondary 
sense  of  "  executioner,"  and  is  applied  to  the  body- 
guard of  the  kings  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36),  and 
Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9,  xl.  1 ;  Dan. 
ii.  14).     [Executioner.]    . 

(2.)  Ralz  i^^)  properly  means  a  "runner," 
and  is  the  ordinary  term  employed  for  the  attend- 
ants of  the  Jewish  kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run 
before  the  chariot  (2  Sam.  xv.  1;  IK.  i.  5),  like 
the  cursores  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (Senec.  £'p. 
87,  126).  That  the  Jewish  "runners  "  superadded 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  military  guard,  appears 
from  several  passages  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17;  2  K.  x.  25, 
xi.  6;  2  Chr.  xii.  10).  It  was  their  office  also  to 
carry  despatches  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6).  They  had  a 
guard-room  set  apart  for  their  use  in  the  king's 
palace,  in  which  their  arms  were  kept  ready  for  use 
(1  K.  xiv.  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  11).     [Footman.] 

(3.)  The   terms   mishmereih    {rn72W72)   and 

niishmdr  ("n^^E/'Q)  express  properly  the  act  of 
watching,  but  are  occasionally  transferred  to  the 
persons  who  kept  watch  (Neh.  iv.  9,  22,  vii.  3,  xii. 
9 ;  Job  vii.  12).  The  A.  V.  is  probably  correct  in 
substituting  viishmarto  (innDti7Z2)  for  the  pres- 
ent reading  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  23.  Benaiah  being 
appointed  "captain  of  the  guard,"  as  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii.  14,  §  4)  relates,  and  not  privy  councillor: 
the  same  error  has  crept  into  the  text  in  1  Sam. 
xxii.  14,  where  the  words  "  which  goeth  at  thy  bid- 
ding "  may  originally  have  been  "  captain  of  the 
body-guard."  For  the  duties  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard,  see  Capt.\in,  [and  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  Amer.  ed.]  W.  L.  B. 

GUDGCDAH  (with  the  art.  n-Ta"T2n: 
TaSyaS:    Gadgad),  Deut.  x.   7.     [HoR   Hag'id- 

GAl).] 

GUEST.       [HOSPITALITT.] 

*  GUEST-CHAMBER.     [House.] 

*  GUILTY.  The  phrase  "guilty  of  death  " 
(A.  V.)  Num.  XXXV.  31;  Tob.  vi.  12;  Matt.  xxvi. 
?6 ,  Mark  xiv.  64,  contrary  to  the  present  idiom  of 
}ur  language,  signifies  "  deserving  the  penalty  of 
leath,"  being  perhaps  an  imitation  of  the  Latin 
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reus  mortis.  "  He  is  guilty "  in  Matt,  xxiii.  1 
(A.  v.),  is  the  translation  of  the  same  Greek  won 
(6(pei\€i)  which  in  ver.  16  is  rendered  "he  is  a 
debtor."  A  better  translation  in  both  cases  would 
be,  "  he  is  bound,"  i.  e.  by  his  oath.  A. 

GUL'LOTH  (n'lba  [spring,  bubblings],  plu- 
ral of  n  vij),  a  Hebrew  term  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Bible,  and  used  only  in  two  passages  — 
and  those  identical  relations  of  the  same  occurrence 
—  to  denote  a  natural  object,  namely,  the  springs 
added  by  the  great  Caleb  to  the  south  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Debir,  which  formed  the  dowry  of 
his  daughter  Achsah  (Josh.  xv.  19;  Judg.  i.  15). 
The  springs  were  "  upper  "  and  "  lower  "  —  possi- 
bly one  at  the  top  and  the  other  the  bottom  of  a 
ravine  or  glen ;  and  they  may  have  derived  their 
unusual  name  from  their  appearance  being  different 
to  [from]  that  of  the  ordinary  springs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  root  (7^3)  has  the  force  of  rolling  or 
tumbling  over,  and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that 
they  welled  up  in  that  round  or  mushroom  form 
which  is  not  uncommon  here,  though  apparently 
most  rare  in  Palestine.  The  rendering  of  the  Vat. 
LXX.  is  singular.  In  Josh,  it  has  tV  BorOavls 
[so  Kom.;  Vat.  BoeOavet^],  and  rijv  TovaieAdi/, 
the  latter  doubtless  a  mere  corruption  of  the  He- 
brew. The  Alex.  MS.,  as  usual,  is  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew  text  [reading  rwKaO]-  In  . Judges  both 
have  kurpaiais.  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made 
by  Dr.  Rosen  to  identify  these  springs  with  the 
'Ain  Nunkur  near  Hebron  (see  Zeitsc/irift  der  D. 
M.  G.  1857), «  but  the  identification  can  hardly  bo 
recei\ed  without  fuller  confirmation  (Stanley,  S.  ^ 
P.  App.  §  54).      [Debiu.]  G. 

GU'NI  C'3J12  [sorrmtful,  njflicted,  Dieti.]: 
Twvi  [Vat.  -ve{\,  6  Tavvi  [Vat.  -vet]  ;  Alex,  rwwi: 
Guni).  1.  A  son  of  Naphtali  ((Jen.  xlvi.  24;  1 
Chr.  vii.  13),  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Gu- 
nites  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  Like  several  others  of  the 
early  Israelite  names,  Guni  is  a  patronymic  — 
"Gunite;  "  as  if  already  a  family  at  the  time  of 
its  first  mention  (conip.  .\rodi,  Hushim,  etc.). 

2.  \Vovvi-]  --^  descendant  of  Gad;  father  of 
Abdiel,  a  chief  man  in  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  15). 

GU'NITES,  THE  ("'^'lUri  [the  Gunite] :  6 
Fauvi;  [Vat.  -j/ei;  Alex,  o  Fuvfi:]  Gunitce),  the 
"  family  "  which  sprang  from  Guni,  son  of  Naph- 
tali (Num.  xxvi.  48).  There  is  not  in  the  Hebrew 
any  ditFerence  between  tlie  two  names,  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family. 

GUR,  THE  GOING  UP  TO  (l-liJ-nb^a 
^  the  ascent  or  steep  of  Giir,  or  the  lion's  wlielp, 
Ges.  Thes.  p.  275:  eV  tw  ava^aivnv  Tai;  [Comp. 
iv  rrj  avafidaei  Tovp'.^  ascensus  Garer),  an  ascent 
or  rising  ground,  at  which  Ahaziah  received  his 
death-blow  while  flyuig  from  Jehu  after  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Joram  (2  K.  ix.  27).  It  is  described  as  at 
(3)  Ibleam,  and  on  the  way  between  Jezroel  and 
Beth-hag-gan  (A.  V.  "the  garden-house").  As 
the  latter  is  identified  with  tolerable  probability 
with  the  present  Jenin,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
ascent  of  Gur  was  some  place  mpre  than  usually 
steep  on  the  difficult  road  which  leads  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jenin.     By  Josephus  it  i? 

a  *  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  ^Ain  Nunkur  ma.j 
have  some  relation  to  these  springs  {Pkyi.  ffeogr.  p 
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mentioned  (Ant.  ix.  G,  §  4)  merely  as  "a  certain  | 
Jficent "  (tv  Ttvi  irpoafidad)-  Neither  it  nor 
Ibleam  have  been  yet  recovered. 

For  the  details  of  the  occurrence  see  Jiiiiu.  For 
other  ascents  see  Adummim,  Akhahbim,  Ziz. 

G. 

GUR-BA'AL  (b?2-n^a  [„b(xle  of  Baal] : 
werpa-  Gurbanl),  a  place  or  district  in  which  dwelt 
Arabians,  as  recorded  in  2  t'hr.  xxvi.  7.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  context  to  have  been  in  the  country 
lying  between  Palestine  and  tlie  Arabian  peninsula: 
but  this,  although  probable,  and  although  the  LXX. 
reading  is  in  fa\or  of  the  conjecture,  cannot  be 
proved,  no  site  having  been  assigned  to  it.  The 
Arab  geographers  mention  a  place  called  Haal,  on 
the  Syrian  road,  north  of  El-Medeeneh  {MarasUl, 

B.  V.  Jau  ).  The  Targum,  as  Winer  (s.  v.)  re- 
marks, reads  "in^n  ^''nnn  ^Wn^V  _  "Arabs 
li\ing  in  Gerar "  —  suggesting  "T^S  instead  of 
"W2  1  but  there  is  no  further  evidence  to  strengthen 
this  supposition.  [.See  also  Gku.vh.]  The  inge- 
nious conjectures  of  Itochart  (Phaleg,  ii.  22)  re- 
Bpecting  tlie  Xlehunim,  who  are  mentioned  together 
with  the  "  Arabians  that  dwelt  in  Gur-Baal,"  may 
be  considered  in  reference  to  the  Meliunim,  although 
they  are  far-fetched.     [.Mkiiunim.]        E.  S.  P. 

*  GUTTER.  This  word  occurs  in  the  difficult 
passage  2  Sam.  v.  6-8,  translated  in  the  A.  V.  as 
follows:  "  (G.)  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to 
Jerusalem  unto  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land ;  which  spake  unto  David,  saying,  Exce|)t 
thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou  shalt 
not  come  in  hither;  thinking,  David  camiot  come 
in  hither.  (7.)  Nevertheless,  David  took  the  strong- 
hold of  Zion;  the  same  is  the  city  of  David.  (8.) 
And  David  said  on  that  day,  Whosoever  getteth 
up  to  the  gutter,  and  sniiteth  the  Jebusites,  and 
the  lame,  and  the  blind,  f/ifit  are  hated  of  David's 
Boul,  he  shdll  be  chief  ami  cnplain.  Wherefore 
they  said,  The  blind  and  the  lame  shall  not  come 
into  the  house." 

So  long  ago  as  1.546,  Sebastian  Jliinster  (Hebreio 
Bible,  fol.  ed.,  in  be.)  said  of  this  passage,  "Est 
locus  ille  valde  obscurus."  The  lapse  of  more  than 
300  years  has  not  much  mended  the  matter,  and 
the  passage  is  still  "iviWe  obscurus."  Our  limits 
here  forbid  a  full  discussion  of  the  points  at  issue." 
But  without  attempting  to  examine  every  gram- 
matical difficulty,  we  may  reach  a  better  translation 
than  the  aliove,  by  attending  to  the  following 
points:  —  (1.)  The  two  clauses,  "  except  thou  take 
away  the  blind  and  the  lame,"  and  "  thou  shalt 
not  come  in  hither,"  are  improperly  transposed  in 
the  above  version:  and  this  transposition  puts  the 
next  following  clause  out  of  its  proper  connection 
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and  makes  it  meaniimless.  (2.)  The  words  reiw 
dered  -except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the 
lame,"  should  lie  tran.slated,  "  but  the  blind  and 
the  lame  will  turn  thee  away."  *  (3.)  The  apodosia. 
or  after-clause,  corresponding  to  the  expression, 
any  one  that  smites  "  (=  if  any  one  smites),  i» 
not  expressed  in  the  Helirew.  'Ihis  is  a  fa\orit« 
liebrew  idiuni,  where  for  any  reason  it  is  felt  to  !« 
unnecessary  to  complete  the  construction.  See, 
e.  ij.,  Ex.  xx.xii.  32,  in  the  A.  V.  Here,  the  ol  ject 
was  two -fold:  first,  to  state  what  David  proposed 
to  his  warriors  as  the  means  of  capturing  the  strong- 
hold; and  secondly,  to  account  for  the  proverbial 
saying  that  arose  from  this  occurrence.  Neither 
of  these  oljects  required  the  completion  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  would  readily  be  understood  to  be  the 
offer  of  a  reward  for  the  service.  A  dash  should 
therefore  be  put  (as  in  the  A.  V.  Ex.  xxxii.  32) 
after  the  word  "soul"  (omitting  the  words  in  ital- 
ics), to  indicate  th.at  the  sentence  is  incomplete.' 
(4.)  In  ver.  8  there  is  also,  as  in  ver.  G,  an  im- 
proper transposition  of  two  clauses,  "  whosoever 
getteth  up  to  the  gutter,"  "and  smiteth  the  Jebu- 
sites." (5.)  In  ver.  8,  instead  of  "the  Jebusites 
(plural  with  the  def.  art.),  we  should  translate, 
"  a  Jebusite."  (6.)  The  word  translated  "  gutter," 
T13^,  is  here  properly  a  wnier-course.  It  is  de- 
rived from  a  verb  which  apparently  expresses  the 
sound  of  rushing  water.  It  occurs  in  only  one 
other  passage,  Ps.  xlii.  8,  and  is  there  applied  to  a 
mountain  torrent,  or  a  cataract  (A.  V.  "  water- 
spouts"). (7.)  The  words,  "the  blind  and  the 
lame,"  may  !«  taken  in  the  same  construction  as 
"  a  .lebusite  "  {even  the  blitul  and  the  lime):  or, 
as  the  sentence  is  manifestly  left  unfinished,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  incomplete  con- 
struction, having  no  grammatical  relation  to  the 
preceding  words. 

Thus  without  resorting  to  the  violent  method  of 
conjectural  emendation  of  the  text,  which  Maurer. 
Thenius,  H<  ttcher,  and  others,  think  necessary,  or 
to  a  change  of  punctuation  and  an  unauthorized 
sense  of  the  word  "l"i3V)  proposed  by  l^wald  and 
ado])ted  by  Kcil,  we  obtain  the  following  gram- 
matically correct  rendering : 

"  (G.)  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  Jebusite  inhabiting  the  land.  And 
he  spake  to  David,  sajing.  Thou  slialt  not  come  in 
hither;  but  the  blind  and  the  lame  will  turn  thee 
away,  saying,  David  shall  not  come  in  hither. 

(7.)  And  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion:  that 
is,  the  city  of  David.  (8.)  And  David  said  on  that 
day.  Any  one  that  smites  a  Jebusite,  and  nets  t« 
the  water-course,  and  the  lame  and  the  blind  hated 

of  David's  soul .     Therefore  they  say,  Blind 

and  lame  shall  not  come  into  the  house."  '' 

The  Jebusites,  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 


a  •  See,  for  the  later  criticism  of  the  paRsage,  Mau- 
rer, Com.  ^am.  crii.  vol  i.  p.  180;  Thenius,  'Jit  Ba- 
ther Sftmiiels  erklart  (Kxegct.  llandbuch)  2te  Aufl.  1804  : 
Bcrthe.ni,  <lir  Biirlirr  iler  Oironik  erildrt  (In  the  same 
work)  1S;">4  :  Bottehcr,  in  the  Zeitschrift  tier  D.  Mors;. 
Gesrltsrlinfl ,  1867,  pp.  'M-Vl,  and  Neiie  rxestt.  krit. 
murnlfte,  Ite  Abth.,  1863,  p.  151;  Kell,  dit  BUc/itr 
6a-niifh,  mA.  T.  J.   C. 

b  '  There  la  no  necessity  for  a  change  of  pointing 

'ry^T'Dn).     The  Infin.  form  Is  the  more  emphatic 
ilipi.io'n  (Qefl.  H'h.  dram.  §  131,4).  T.  J.   C. 

•  •  In  the  A.  V.  the  nfter-clausc  Is  luppUcd  in  the 
rds,  "he  shall  br  chirf  and  captain,"  Italicized  to 


show  that  they  are  not  in  tlie  Hebrew  text.  To  the 
common  reader,  with  nothing  but  the  tranplation  to 
guide  him.  thoy  seem  to  bo  "  clutched  out  of  the  air."' 
as  the  GernianB  exprcKS  it.  But  a  reference  to  1  Chr. 
xi.  0  shows  tlint  tho.'ic  wonis,  though  thoy  have  no 
right  here,  are  not  a  pure  invention  of  the  translator. 
The  reader  of  the  Hebrew  text,  if  thase  words  arc  ne- 
cessary to  make  sense  of  the  pafwage,  wa«  in  the  nanit 
predicament  nn  the  English  reader  of  the  A.  V.  would 
be  without  them  T.  .1.  C. 

''  •  The  above  translation  is  nearly  wonl  for  word 
the  same  as  that  of  De  Wetto  ;  which  Is  so  cIokb  lo  thi 
Hebrew  that  any  literal  rendering  must  be  almost  Ter 
bally  coiucidont  with  It.  T.  J.  0 
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poeition,  wLich  had  successfully  resisted  repeated 
ittempts  to  capture  it,  siieeriuifly  said  to  l)avid, 
"the  blind  and  the  lame  will  turn  thee  away;" 
needing  only  to  say,  "David  shall  not  come  in 
liither.'  « 

Uavid  took  this  stronghold  (ver.  7);  and  how 
this  was  efFected  is  intimated  in  ver.  8.  If  the 
water-course  could  be  reached,  by  which  water  was 
supplied  to  the  besieged,  the  reduction  of  the  strong- 
hold must  soon  follow.  On  the  import  of  the  last 
clause  in  ver.  8,  compare  the  suggestion  in  the  ar- 
ticle Jerusalem,  II.,  fourth  paragraph,  foot-note. 

A  review  of  the  principal  interpretations  of  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  scholars  would  be  interesting  and 
instructive;  but  there  is  aot  space  for  it  here. 

T.  J.  C. 

H. 

HAAHASHTARI  (^"irilf  nh?n,  with  the 
article,  =</ie  Ahashtante  [perh.  covrier,  mesnent/er, 
Fiirst]:  rhu  'Aaadrip;  [Vat.  AaripaV,]  Alex.  Ao- 
6ripa'-  Ahnsthari),  a  man,  or  a  family,  immediately 
descended  from  Ashur,  "fiither  of  Tekoa"  by  his 
second  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6).  The  name  does 
not  appear  again,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  place 
of  similar  name. 

HABA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (HpO,  inNeh.  n;3n 
[but  JISS.  and  editions  vary  in  both  places;  whom 
Jtliomih  prulects]:  Aa&eia,  'E0ia;  Ales.  OI3ata, 
[E^ej'a;  in  Neh.,  Vat.  EjSeio,  FA.  A/Sei'a:]  Jf"bi'i, 
Habia).  Bene-Chabaijah  were  among  the  sons  of 
the  priests  who  returned  from  Babjlon  with  Zerub- 
babel,  but  whose  genealogy  being  imperfect,  were 
not  allowed  to  ser\e  (Ezr.  ii.  61;  Neh.  vii.  63). 
It  is  not  clear  from  the  passage  whether  they  w^ere 
among  the  descendants  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite. 
In  the  lists  of  1  Esdras  the  name  is  given  as 
Obdia  [marg.  Hobaiah]. 

HABAK'KUK  or  HAB'AKKUK 
(n^j?50  [_embracing,  as  a  token  of  love,  Ges., 
Fiirst]  :  Jerome,  Prol.  in  Hdb.,  renders  it  by  the 
Greek  nepiKriypis;  ' Afi^aKovfx:  Habncuc).  Other 
Greek  forms  of  the  name  are  'A^$aKov/x,  which 
Suidas  erroneously  renders  Trarryp  iyepaews, 
'A&aKovfi  (Georg.  Cedrenus),  'A/ujSa/cow,  and 
'A/8j3a/covK  (Dorotheus,  Doctr.  2).  The  Latin 
forms  are  Ambacum,  Ambaeuc,  and  Ab'icuc. 

1.  Of  the  facts  of  the  prophet's  life  we  have  no 
certain  information,  and  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  there  is  great  division  of  opinion. 
The  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Habakkuk  was  the 
son  of  the  Shunammite  woman  whom  Elislia  re- 
stored to  life  is  repeated  by  Abarbanel  in  his  com- 
mentary, and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a  fanci- 
ful etymology  of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on  the 
expression  in  2  K.  iv.  16.  Equally  unfounded  is 
the  tradition  that  he  was  the  sentinel  set  by  Isaiah 
to  watch  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (comp.  Is. 
xxi.  16  with  Hab.  ii.  1).  In  the  title  of  the  history 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  found  in  the  LXX. 
fersion  in  Origen's  Telmpli,  the  author  is  called 
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a  *  Recent  excavations  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Mount  Zion  show  that  this  vaunting  of  the  Jebusites 
Iras  not  without  some  foundation.  "  From  the  posi- 
ion  and  appearance  of  this  escarpment  [one  discovered 
here]  it  must  have  formed  part  of  tlie  defenses  of 
idle  old  city,  the  wall  running  along  the  crest ;  .  .  . 
the  CU'ps  A'hicU  lead  down  thi  ^  alley  of  Ilinnom  could 


"  Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.' 
Some  have  supposed  this  apocryphal  writer  to  hi 
identical  with  the  prophet  (Jerome,  ProoRm.  in 
Dan. ).  The  psalm  in  ch.  3  and  its  title  are  thought 
to  favor  the  opinion  that  Habakkuk  w;is  a  Levite 
(Delitzsch,  /Iibakuk,  p.  iii.).  Pseudo-Epiphanius 
(vol.  ii.  p.  240,  de  Vitis  Propfietavum)  and  Doro- 
theus [Chruu.  Pascli.  p.  150)  say  that  he  was  of 
BrjOCoKTip  or  BrtdiTovxdp  {Btihacat,  Isid.  Hispal. 
c.  47),  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  This  may  have 
been  the  same  as  Bethzacharias,  where  Judas  ^lac- 
cabfeus  was  defeated  by  Antiochus  Eupator  (1  ilacc. 
vi.  32,  33).  The  same  authors  relate  that  when 
Jerusalem  was  sacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Habak- 
kuk fled  to  Ostracine,  and  remained  there  till  after 
the  Chaldaeans  had  left  the  city,  when  he  returned 
to  his  own  country  and  died  at  his  farm  two  years 
before  the  return  from  Babylon,  b.  c.  538.  It  was 
during  his  residence  in  Judaea  that  he  is  said  to 
have  carried  food  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  at 
Babylon.  This  legend  is  given  in  the  history  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  is  repeated  by  Eusebius, 
Bar-Hebrseus,  and  Eutychius.  It  is  quoted  from 
Joseph  ben  Gorion  (B.  J.  xi.  3)  by  Abarltanel 
(Coinm.  OH  Hab.),  and  seriously  refuted  by  him  on 
chronological  grounds.  The  scene  of  the  event  was 
shown  to  mediajval  travellers .  on  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  {Enrhj  Travels  in  Pales- 
tine, p.  2y).  Habakkuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
at  Keilah  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  eight  miles  E. 
of  Eleutheropolis  (Eusebius,  Onomasticon).  Eab- 
binical  tradition  places  his  tomb  at  Chukkok,  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  now  called  Jakuk.  In  the  days 
of  Zebenus,  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  according  to 
Nicephorus  (//.  E.  xii.  48)  and  Sozomen  (//.  E. 
vii.  28 ),  the  remains  of  the  prophets  Habakkuk  and 
Micah  were  discovered  at  Keilah. 

2.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  agree  in  placing 
Habakkuk  with  Joel  and  Nahum  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (cf  Seder  Olam  Rabbn  and  Zuta,  and 
Tseni'wh  D  niil).  This  date  is  adopted  by  Kimchi 
and  Abarbanel  among  the  Rabbis,  and  by  \\'itsius. 
Kalinsky,  and  Jahn  among  modern  writers.  The 
general  corruption  and  lawlessness  which  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  .Manasseh  are  supposed  to  be  referred 
to  in  Hab.  i.  2-4.  Both  Kalinsky  and  Jahn  con- 
jecture that  Habakkuk  may  have  been  one  of  the 
prophets  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxi.  10.  Syncellus 
(Chronogrnphii,  pp.  214,  230,  240)  makes  him 
contemporary  with  F^ekiel,  and  extends  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  from  the  time  of  JIanasseh  to  that 
of  Daniel  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech.  The 
Chronicon  I'aschale  places  him  later,  first  mention 
ing  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Josiah 
((Jlymp.  32),  as  contemporary  with  Zephaniah  and 
Xahum :  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  (Olymp.  42),  as  contemporary  with  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel  in  Persia,  with  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
in  Judsea,  and  with  Baruch  in  Egypt.  Davidson 
{Home's  Intr.  ii.  968),  following  Keil,  decides  in 
favor  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Calmet,  Jaeger,  Ewald,  De  ^^'ette,  Rosenmiiller, 
Knobel,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  and  Meier  agree  in  assign- 
ing the  commencement  of  Habakkuk"s  prophecy  tc 


be  defended  by  a  couple  of  men  against  any  force,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  fire-arms.  The  escarpniont  waf 
probably  carried  down  to  the  valley  in  a  succesHion  of 
terraces  ;•  the  large  amount  of  rubbish,  hcwevur,  will 
not  allow  anything  to  be  seen  clearly."  (See  Or.ir^-znc* 
Survey  of  Jerusalem,  p.  61,  Lond.  1865.)  H. 
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the  reign  of  Jehoiakini,  tliou2;h  they  are  dividcvl  as 
to  the  exact  period  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred. 
Kiiohel  {Der  Prophedsm.  d.  Ihbr.)  and  Meier 
{(Jesch.  d.  /wet.  nat.  Liter,  d.  Ihbr.)  are  in  favor 
of  the  coinmenccnient  of  the  Chaldsean  era,  after 
tlie  battle  of  Carchemish  (it.  c.  COG),  when  .ludaF-a 
was  first  threatened  by  the  victors.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  Habakivuk's  [irophecy  has  been 
discussed  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner  by 
iJelitzsch  {Der  Prophet  Ilabnlcuk,  Kinl.  §  3),  and 
thouj;h  his  arguments  are  ratiier  ingenious  than 
convincing,  they  are  well  deserving  of  consideration 
as  based  upon  internal  evidence.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his 
prophecy  about  the  12th  or  13th  year  of  .losiah 
(b.  c.  630  or  C29),  for  reasons  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary.  In  Hab.  i.  5  the  expression 
"in  your  days"  shows  that  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  would  take  place  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  sanle  phrase  in 
Jer.  xvi.  9  embraces  a  period  of  at  most  twenty 
years,  while  in  Ez.  xii.  25  it  denotes  about  six 
years,  and  therefore,  reckoning  i)ackwards  from  tlie 
Chaldaean  invasion,  the  date  above  assigned  would 
involve  no  violation  of  probability,  though  the 
argument  does  not  amount  to  a  proof.  I'lom  the 
similarity  of  Hab.  ii.  20  and  Zeph.  i.  7,  Dclitzsch 
infers  that  the  latter  is  an  imitation,  the  former 
being  the  original.  He  supports  this  conclusion 
by  many  collateral  arguments.  Now  Zephaniah, 
according  to  the  superscrijjtion  of  his  prophecy, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  from  iii.  5  must 
have  prophesied  after  the  worsiiij)  of  Jehovah  was 
restored,  that  is,  after  the  twelltli  year  of  that 
king's  reign.  It  is  i)robabIe  tiiat  he  wrote  about 
B.  c.  624.  Between  this  period  therefore  and  the 
12th  year  of  Josiah  (n.  c.  630)  Kelitzsch  places 
Habakkuk.  But  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy  in 
the  13th  year  of  Josiah,  and  many  passages  are 
borrowed  by  him  from  Habakkuk  (cf.  Hab.  ii.  I.'i 
with  Jer.  Ii.  58,  &c.).  The  latter  therefore  must 
have  written  al)out  630  or  029  n.  c:.  This  view 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  position  of  his 
prophecy  in  the  0.  T.  Canon. 

3.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  prophecy  as  an 
organic  whole,  liosenmiiller  divided  it  into  three 
parts  corresponding  to  the  chapters,  and  assigned 
the  first  chapter  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the 
second  to  that  of  Jehoiachin,  and  the  third  to  tliat 
of  Zedekiah,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  for  the 
third  time  iiy  Nebuchadnezzar.  Kalinsky  (  Vdtic. 
Chabac.  et  Nah.)  makes  four  divisions,  and  refers 
tlie  prophecy  not  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  to  Esar- 
haddon.  But  in  such  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
the  tnie  character  of  the  comi)osition  as  a  perfectly 
developed  poem  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The 
prophet  commences  by  announcing  his  office  and 
important  mission  (i.  1 ).  He  bewails  the  corruption 
and  social  disorganization  by  which  he  is  sur 
rounded,  and  cries  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i.  2-4). 
Next  follows  the  reply  of  the  Deity,  threatening 
Kwift  vengeance  (i.  5-11).  The  prophet,  trans- 
ferring himself  to  the  near  future  foreshadowed  in 
the  divine  threatenings,  sees  the  rapacity  and  boast- 
ful impiety  of  the  (Jhaldiean  hosts,  but,  confident 
that  God  has  oidy  employed  tiiem  as  the  instru- 
ments of  correction,  assumes  (ii.  1)  an  attitude  of 
hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see  the  issue. 
He  receives  the  divine  command  to  write  in  an 
enduring  form  the  vision  of  God's  retributive 
'ustice,  as  revealed  to  his  pro|)hetic  eye  (ii.  2,  3). 
The  doom  of  the  Chaldojans  is  first  foretold  in  gen- 
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eral  terms  (ii.  4  G),  and  the  announcement  is  fol 
lowed  by  a  series  of  denunciations  pronounced  upon 
them  by  the  nations  who  had  suffered  from  theii 
oppression  (ii.  6-20).  The  stropiiical  arrangement 
of  these  "woes"  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
prophecy.  They  are  distributed  in  strophes  of  three 
verses  each,  characterized  by  a  certain  regularity 
of  structure.  The  first  four  commence  with  a 
"  Woe!  "  and  close  with  a  vei-se  beginning  with 

^3  (for).  The  first  verse  of  each  of  these  containi 
the  character  of  the  sin,  the  second  the  development 
of  the  woe,  while  the  third  is  confirn)atory  of  the 
woe  denounced.  The  fifth  strophe  diffei-s  from  the 
others  in  form  in  having  a  verse  introductory  to 
the  woe.  The  prominent  vices  of  the  Chaldaeans' 
cliaracter,  as  delineated  in  i.  5-11,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  separate  denunciations;  their  insatiable 
ambition  (ii.  6-8),  their  covetousness  (ii.  9-11), 
cruelty  (ii.  12-14),  drunkenness  (ii.  15-17),  and 
idolatry  (ii.  18-20).  The  whole  concludes  with 
the  magnificent  psalm  in  chap,  iii.,  "  Ilabakkuk's 
Pindaric  ode"  (Ewald),  a  composition  unrivaled 
for  boldness  of  conception,  sublimity  of  thought, 
and  majesty  of  diction.  This  constitutes,  in  De- 
litzsch's  opinion,  "  the  second  grand  division  of  the 
entire  prophecy,  as  the  subjective  reflex  of  the  two 
subdivisions  of  the  fu-st,  and  the  lyrical  recapitula- 
tion of  the  whole."  It  is  the  echo  of  the  feelings 
aroused  in  the  pr'jphet's  mind  by  the  divine  answers 
to  his  appeals;  fear  in  anticipation  of  the  threatened 
judgments,  and  thankfulness  and  joy  at  the  prom- 
ised retribution.  But,  though  intimately  connected 
with  the  former  part  of  tlie  prophecy,  it  is  in  itself 
a  perfect  whole,  as  is  sufhciently  evident  from  ita 
lyrical  character,  and  tlie  nnisical  arrangement  by 
which  it  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  temple  service. 

In  other  parts  of  the  A.  V".  the  name  is  given  as 
HAiiBACuc,  and  Ahacuc.  W.  A.  \V. 

*  Among  the  few  separate  commentaries  on  this 
prophet  we  ha\c  Der  Prophet  Hnbakuk;  nu.<t/elei/t, 
by  Franz  Delitzs^h  (I.eipz.  1843).  'i'his  author 
gives  a  list  in  that  volume  (p.  xxiv.  f.)  of  other 
single  works  of  an  earlier  date,  with  critical  notices 
of  their  value.  Of  these  he  commends  especially 
that  of  G.  F.  L.  Baumlein,  Comm.  de  Hab.  I  'atic. 
(1840).  For  a  Ust  of  the  still  older  writers,  see 
Keil's  Lehrb.  der  hist.-kril.  Einl.  in  dos  A.  T.  p. 
302  (2te  .\ufl.).  The  commentaries  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  or  the  Prophets  generally,  contain  of 
course  Habakkuk;  F.  Hitzig,  Die  zuiilf  U.  Prophe- 
ttn.  pp.  253-277  (1838,  3o  Aufl.  1863);  Ewald,  Die 
Prophelen  des  A.  B.  i.  373-389  (1840);  ISIaurer, 
Comm.  Gram.  Hist.  Ciil.  in  Proph.  Minoreg,  ii. 
528  flr.;  Umbreit,  Prakt.  Comm.  ub.  d.  Proph.  lid. 
iv.  Th.  i.  (1845);  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Bibl.  Comm.. 
ub.  d.  12  kl.  Proph.  (1866);  Henderson,  Mimn- 
Prophets  (1845,  Amcr.  ed.  1860);  G.  H.  Noyes, 
New  Trans,  of  the  Ileb.  Prophets,  3d  ed.  (1860), 
vol.  i.;  Henry  C'owles,  Minor  Prophets,  with  Notes 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical  (New  York, 
1860). 

For  the  personal  history  of  the  prophet,  see 
especially  Delitzsch's  De  IJabicuci  Projihettv  Vita 
at)jue  Jitate  (2d  ed.  1844),  and  Umbreifs  Ilaba^ 
kuk  in  Herzog's  Ileal- lincyk.  v.  435-438.  The 
laf  ter  represents  him  as  "  a  great  propliet  among 
the  minor  prophets,  and  one  of  the  greatest  among 
the  great  prophets."  Ue  Wettc  8.ays  of  his  style  and 
genius;  "  While  in  his  sphere  of  prophetic  repre- 
sentation he  may  be  comjared  with  the  l>est  of  th» 
prophets,  a  Joel,  Amos,  Nahum,  Isaiah,  in  the  lyr'K 
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passage  (ch.  iii.)  he  surpasses  every  thing  which 
the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  has  to  show  in  this 
species  of  composition.  He  exhibits  the  greatest 
strength  and  fullness,  an  imaguiation  capable  of  the 
loftiest  nights,  without  ever  sacrificing  beauty  and 
clearness.  His  rhythm  is  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly free,  and  yet  measured.  His  diction  is  fresh 
and  pure."  (See  his  Einl.  in  das  A.  Test.,  p.  338, 
5te  Ausg. )  Lowth  awards  to  him  the  highest  sub- 
limity (Lect.  xxviii.  in  his  Poetry  of  the  He- 
brews). "  The  anthem  "  at  the  close  of  the  book, 
gays  Isaac  Taylor,  "  unequaled  in  majesty  and 
splendor  of  language  and  imagery,  gives  expression 
in  terms  the  most  affecting  to  an  intense  spiritual 
feeling;  and,  on  this  ground,  it  so  fully  embodies 
these  religious  sentiments  as  to  satisfy  Christian 
piety,  even  of  the  loftiest  order."  (See  his  Spirit 
vf  the  flebrtiv  Poet,^,  p.  2.5-5,  Amer.  ed.)  The 
doctrine  impersonated  in  the  prophet's  experience 
is  that  the  soul,  though  stripped  of  all  outward  pos- 
sessions and  cut  off  from  every  human  resource,  may 
still  be  happy  in  God  alone  as  the  object  of  its 
confidence  and  the  b&stower  of  the  ample  spiritual 
consolations  which  that  trust  secures.  (Comp.  2 
Cor.  iv.  8flF.)  H. 

HABAZINI'AH  (H^^^^nq  [perh.  lic/ht  of 
Jehovah,  Ges. :  collection  by./nh,  Fiirst]  :  Xafiaffiv, 
[Vat.  FA.  -aeiv:]  Habs<^nin),  apparently  the  head 
of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Kkchabites:  his 
descendant  Jaazaniah  was  the  chief  man  among 
them  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (.Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

HAB'BACUC  CAfx0aKovfx:  Ilnbacuc),  the 
form  in  which  the  name  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk 
is  given  in  the  Apocrypha  (Bel,  3.3-.39). 

HABERGEON,  a  coat  of  mail  covering  the 
neck  and  breast.     The  Hebrew  terms  are  M^Hin, 

n^~;tt7,  and  l'"^"^1^-  The  first,  tachdra,  occurs 
only  in  Ex.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix,  23,  and  is  noticed 
incidentally  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  making  the 
aperture  for  the  head  in  the  sacerdotal  meil.  It  was 
probably  similar  to  the  linen  corslet  (AiyoOdprj^), 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  (Her.  11.  182,  iii.  47),  and 
the  Greeks  {/l.  ii.  529,  830).  The  second,  shirydh, 
occurs  only  in  Job  xli.  26,   and  is   regarded    as 

another  form  of  s/i /;•?/««  ("|^nti?),  a  "breastplate" 
(Is.  lix.  17);  this  sense  has  been  questioned,  as  the 
context  requires  offensive  rather  than  defensive 
armor;  but  the  objection  may  be  met  by  the  sup- 
position of  an  extended  sense  being  given  to  the 
verb,  according  to  the  grammatical  usage  known 
as  zeugma.  The  third,  shiryon,  occurs  as  an 
article  of  defensive  armor  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  U,  and  Neh.  iv.  16.  W.  L.  B. 

HA'BOR  ("lli^n  [perh.  rich  in  vegetntion, 
Dietr. ;  but  see  Fiirst]:  'A^dp,  Xa^iip;  [Vat.  2 
K.  xviii.  11,  Affiaip--]  IJnbor),  the  "river  of 
Gozan"  (2  K.  xvii.  6.  and  xviii.  11  [also  1  Chr. 
V.  26])  has  been  already  distinguished  from  the 
Chebar  or  Chobar  of  Ezekiel.  [Chebar.]  It  is 
identified  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  with  the 
famous  affluent  of  the  P^uphrates,  which  is  called 
Aborrhas  {'A&Sppas)  by  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §  27)  and 
•'rocopius  {Btll.  Pers.  ii.  5);  Aburas  ('A^oupoy) 
Dy  Isidore  of  Charax  (p.  4),  Abora  {' A&dpa)  by 
Zosimus    (iii.   12),  and  Chaboras  {Xa^Jopas),   jy 

a  For  the  "wood"  the  LXX.  hare  iv  T17  koxv^, 
WMlin(t  t:7"Tn  foi   tt7~)n.     .\nd  80  too  Josephua.      i 
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Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (v.  18).  The  stream  in  ques- 
tion still  bears  the  name  of  the  Khabour.  It  riowa 
from  several  sources  in  the  mountain-chain,  which 
in  about  the  37th  parallel  closes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  upon  the  south  —  the  Mons  JIasius  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy,  at  present  the  KharcJ  B.igh.  The 
chief  source  is  said  to  be  "  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Mardin'"  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bub.  p.  309,  note); 
but  the  upper  course  of  the  river  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly known.  The  main  stream  was  seen  by 
yir.  Layard  floNving  from  the  northwest  as  he  stood 
on  the  conical  hill  of  Kouknb  (about  lat.  36°  20', 
long.  41°);  and  here  it  was  joined  by  an  important  , 
tributary,  the  Jenijer,  which  flowed  down  to  it 
from  Nisibis.  Both  streams  were  here  fordable, 
but  the  river  formed  by  their  union  had  to  be 
crossed  by  a  raft.  It  flowed  in  a  tortuous  course 
through  rich  meads  covered  with  flowers,  having 
a  general  direction  about  S.  S.  W.  to  its  junction 
with  the  Euphrates  at  Karkesi",  the  ancient  Cir- 
cesium.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
was  covered  with  mounds,  the  remains  of  cities 
belonging  to  the  AssjTian  period. 

The  Khabour  occurs  under  that  name  in  an 
Assyrian  inscription  of  the  ninth  century  before 
our  era.  G.  R. 

HACHALI'AH  (n^^^O  [u-hom  Jehovah 
afflicts,  Ges.  6te  Aufl.]  :  XeAKia,  'AxaAi'a;  [Vat. 
Xf\Keta,  Axe^ia;  Alex.  Axa\ia:  FA.  AxoAia, 
Ax«Aio:]  Hechlia,  Huhelia),  the  father  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  i.  1;  x.  1). 

HACH'ILAH,  THE  HILL  (n^?? 
n^^pnn  [hlll  of  darkness,  Ges.,  or  of  barren- 
ness, Fiirst]  :  d  fiovvhs  rod  (and  6  [but  Alex,  tov]  ) 
'ExeAa;  [in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  1,  Vat.  XeKfj.a0,  Alex. 
Ax'AoO  collis,  and  Gabaa,  Hachila),  a  hill  appar- 
ently situated  in  a  wood  «  in  the  wilderness  or  waste 
land  ('^^^p)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ziph ;  in  the 
fastnesses,  or  passes,  of  which  David  and  his  six 
hundred  followers  were  lurking  when  the  Ziphites 
informed  Saul  of  his  whereabouts  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19;  comp.  14,  1.5,  18).  The  special  topographical 
note  is  added,  that  it  was  "on  the  right  (xxiii.  I'J, 
A.  V.  'south  ')  of  the  Jeshimon,"  or,  according  to 
what  may  be  a  second  account  of  the  same  tran- 
saction (xxvi.  1-3),  "facing  the  Jeshimon"  (/^ 

"'SS,  A.  V.  "before"),  that  is,  the  waste  ban-en 
district.  As  Saul  approached,  David  drew  down 
from  the  hill  into  the  lower  ground  (xxvi.  3),  stiD 
probably  remaining  concealed  by  the  wood  which 
then  covered  the  country.  Saul  advanced  to  the 
hill,  and  bivouacked  there  by  the  side  of  the  road 

(TT"]^,  A.  V.  "way"),  which  appears  to  have  run 
over  the  hill  or  close  below  it.  It  was  during  this 
nocturnal  halt  that  the  romantic  adventure  of  the 
spear  and  cruse  of  water  took  place.  In  xxiii.  14 
and  xxvi.  13  this  hill  would  seem  (though  this  is 
not  quite  clear)  to  be  dignified  by  the  title  of  "  the 

mountain  "  ("^"^f!^  :  in  the  latter,  the  A.  V.  has 
"hill,"  and  in  both  the  article  is  missed);  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  eminence  appears  to  be 

again  designated  as  "  the  cliff"  (xxiii.  25,  ^^"^T] 
A.  V.  "a  rock")  from*  which  David  desceiideil 


0  The   Hebrew  exactly  answers  to  onr  e\pr«»stt<^n 
"descended  the  cliff"  :  the  "into"  in  the  text  o.   tb« 
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iuU)  tLe  midbar  of  JIaon.  I'laces  1  earing  the 
oames  of  Zipli  and  ilaon  are  still  found  in  the 
jouth  of  Judah  —  in  all  probability  the  identical 
Bites  of  those  ancient  towns.  They  are  sufticiently 
close  to  each  other  for  the  district  between  them  to 
bear  indiscriminately  the  name  of  both.  But  the 
wood  has  vanished,  and  no  trace  of  the  name  Hachi- 
lali  has  yet  Ijeen  discovered,  nor  has  the  ground  been 
examined  with  the  view  to  see  if  the  minute  indi- 
cations of  the  story  can  be  recognized.  By  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  ( Oiiomnsticon)  Kcheln  is  named 
as  a  village  then  standing;  but  the  situation  — 
seven  miles  from  Eleutheroixjlis,  t.  e.  on  the  N.  W. 
of  Hebron  —  would  be  too  far  from  Ziph  and  Maon ; 
and  as  Reland  has  pointed  out,  they  probably  con- 
founded it  with  Keilah  (comp.  Onom.  "  Ceeilah  "  ; 
and  Keland,  p.  745). '  G. 

HACH'MONI,  SON  OF,  and  THE 
HACH'MONITE  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32;  xi.  11), 
both  renderings  —  the  former  the  correct  one  —  of 

the  same  Hebrew  words  ^3"1tt!pn"^2  =«o«  of  a 
Hacmontte:  vlhs  'Axafidy,  'Axa^f;  [^'at-  Axa- 
fiavei,  AxafJ-ei;  Sin.  in  1  Chr.  xi.,  Axafiaufi;] 
Alex.  Axo/uavi:  J/ncltamoni).  Two  of  the  Bene- 
Hacmoni  [sons  of  H.]  are  named  in  these  passages, 
Jehiix  in  the  former,  and  Jashobka.m  in  the  lat- 
ter. Hachnion  or  Hachmoni  was  no  doubt  the 
founder  of  a  family  to  which  these  men  belonged : 
the  actual  father  of  Jashobeam  was  Zabdiel  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  2),  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Korhites  (1  Chr.  xii.  6),  possilily  the  Levites 
descended  from  Korah.  But  the  name  Hachmon 
nowhere  appears  in  the  genealogies  of  the  Levites. 
In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8  the  name  is  altered  to  the  Tach- 
cemonite.  [Tachmonitk.]  See  Ivennicott,  Diss. 
pp.  72,  82,  who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
names  given  in  Chronicles  with  Bm  are  in  Sam- 
uel given  without  the  Ben,  but  with  the  definite 
axticle.  G. 

HA'DAD  (T^n  [s/iarpness,  Gesen.,  power- 
ful, Fiirst]:  'ASdS,'  ["AStp,]  XoySdy:  Iladad). 
This  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  history  of  the 
SjTian  and  luiomite  dynasties.  It  was  originally 
the  indigenous  appellation  of  the  sun  among  the 
Syrians  (Macrob.  Sriturnal.  i.  2-3;  Plin.  xxxvii.  11), 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  king,  as  the 
highest  of  earthly  authorities,  in  the  forms  Hadad, 
Ben-hadad  ("  worshipper  of  Hadad  "^,  and  Hadad- 
ezer  ("assisted  by  Hadad,'"  Gesen.  T/ies.  p.  218). 
The'title  appears  to  have  been  an  official  one,  like 
Pharaoh  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  so  used  by  Nicolaus  Da- 
mascenua,  as  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2), 
in  reference  to  the  Syrian  king  who  aided  Hadad- 
ezer  (2  Sam.  viii.  5).  Joseplius  appears  to  have 
used  the  name  in  the  same  sense,  where  he  substi- 
tutes it  for  Henhadad  {Aiit.  ix.  8,  §  7,  compared 
with  2  K.  xiii.  24).  The  name  appeai-s  occasionally 
in  the  alterefl  form  Hadar  ^ien.  xxv.  15,  xxxvi.  39, 
compared  with  1  Chr.  i.  30,  50). 

1-  ["flQ:  XouSdv,  Alex.  Xo58o8:  nadad.] 
The  first  of  the  name"  was  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxv.  15  [Hadak,  1];  1  Chr.  i.  30).  His  descend- 
ants probably  occupied  the  western  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  the  names  Alltei  H'tol.  vi.  7, 
^  15),  Altcne,  and  L'hnltni  (Plin.  vi.  32)  hear  af- 
hiity  to  the  original  name. 
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2.  (T^rr  [^((Cf,  one  who  throws  himself  agaiijt 
the  enemy,  bietr. :  'A5a5:  Adnd].)  Tlie  second 
was  a  king  of  l:dom,  who  gained  an  important 
victory  over  the  Midianites  on  the  field  of  Moah 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35; '1  Chr.  i.  40):  the  position  of  hii 
territory  is  marked  by  his  capital,  Avith.    [Avith.] 

3.  ("f"7l7  ['A5<£i:  Adad].)  The  third  was  also 
a  king  of  Edom,  with  Pau  for  his  capital  (1  Chr. 
i.  50).  [Pau.]  He  was  the  last  of  the  kings: 
the  change  to  the  dukedom  is  pointedly  connected 
with  his  death  in  1  Chr.  i.  51.     [Hadah,  2.] 

4-  n^n  ["ASep:  Adad].)  The  last  of  the 
name  was  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  VAova 
(1  K.  xi.  14  ff.),  probably  the  grandson  of  the  one 
last  noticed.  (In  ver.  17  it  is  given  in  tlie  muti- 
lated form  of  11^.)  In  his  childhood  he  escaped 
the  massacre  under  Joab,  in  which  his  father  ap- 
pears to  have  perished,  and  fled  with  a  band  of 
followers  into  Egypt.  Some  difficulty  arises  in  the 
account  of  his  Hight,  from  the  words,  "they  arose 
out  of  Midian "  (ver.  18).  Thenius  {Comm.  in 
loc.)  surmises  that  the  reading  has  been  corrupted 

from  ^"127^  to  ^^T^j  and  that  the  place  intended 
is  Jfaon,  i.  e.  the  regidence  for  the  time  being  of  the 
royal  family.  Other  explanations  are  that  Midian 
was  the  territory  of  some  of  the  Midianitish  tribes 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  that  it  is  the  name 
of  a  town,  the  MoSiava  of  Ptol.  vi.  7,  §  2:  some 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  supply  the  words  t^j 
■n-6\€0}s  before  MaSidfi.  I'haraoh,  the  predecessor 
of  Solomon's  father-in-law,  treated  him  kiiully,  and 
gave  him  his  sister-in-law  in  marriage.  After  Da- 
vid's death  Hadad  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  his  dominion:  Pharaoh  in  vain  discouraged 
him,  and  upon  this  he  left  Egypt  and  returned  to 
his  own  country  (see  the  addition  to  ver.  22  in  the 
LXX. ;  the  omission  of  the  clause  in  the  Hebrew 
probably  arose  from  an  error  of  the  transcriber). 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  text  as  it  now  stands, 
how  Hadad  became  subsequently  to  this  an  "  ad- 
versary unto  Solomon  "  (ver.  14),  still  less  how  be 
gained  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  (ver.  25).  The 
LXX.,  however,  refers  the  whole  of  ver.  25  to  him, 

and  sub.stitutes  for  C"^S  (Syi-ia),  'ESdfx  (f-dom). 
This  reduces  the  whole  to  a  consistent  and  intel- 
ligible narrative.  Hadad,  according  to  this  account, 
succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  carried  on  a  border 
warfare  on  the  Israelites  from  his  own  territory. 
Josephus  (Aril.  viii.  7,  §  6)  retains  the  reading 
Syria,  and  represents  Hadad  as  having  failed  in 
his  attempt  on  Idumtea,  and  then  having  joined 
Kezon,  from  whom  he  received  a  portion  of  Syria. 
If  the  present  text  is  correct,  the  concluding  words 
of  ver.  25  must  l>e  referred  to  Kezon,  and  be  con- 
sidered-as  a  repetition  in  an  am])lified  form  of  the 
concluding  words  of  the  previous  verse. 

W.  L.  n. 

HADADE'ZER  ("iTyiin  :  S  'ASpaa^ip, 
in  both  MSS.:  [in  1  K',' I?oni.'ASo5tV<p;  '^'»''- 
Af paSpaCapi  Alex.  ASaSf^fp:  Adnreztr]),  2  Sam. 
viii.  3-li;   1  K.  xi.  23.      [Hadaue/.ki!.] 

HA'DAD-RIM'MON  Q^fi-I  17  T  [««« 
infra]:  Kontrhi  Pouvoi'.  Adndremmon)  is,  accord- 


A.  V.  Is  derived  from  Mic-  I,XX.  ,;?  anil  the  Vulgate  "  "The  Initial  letter  is  diffprent  from  that  of  th« 
•</.  S'ee  .leroine's  explanation,  '■  ad  petmm,  id  e«t,  ad  '  names  whioh  follow.  The  proper  aisUuctiou  would  to 
aUuiuiiiai  Icx'Uiii,"  in  lilii  Ciiitrst.  Hcbr.  ad  loc.  ChiLdad  and  Iladod.  H 
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Sig  to  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  Zech.  xii.  11, 
ft  place  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  named  after  two 
Syrian  idoU,  where  a  national  lamentation  was  held 
for  the  death  of  king  Josiah  in  the  last  of  the  four 
great  battles  (see  Stanley,  S.  cf-  P.  Lx.)  which  have 
made  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  famous  in  Hebrew 
history  (see  2  K.  xxiii.  29 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  23 ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  X.  5,  §  1).  The  LXX.  translate  the 
word  "pomegranate;"  and  the  Greek  commenta- 
tors, using  that  version,  see  here  no  reference  to 
Josiah.  Jonathan,  the  Chaldee  interpreter,  fol- 
lowed by  Jarchi,  understands  it  to  be  the  name  of 
the  son  of  king  Tabrimon  who  was  opposed  to 
Aliab  at  Kamoth-Gilead.  But  it  has  been  taken 
for  the  place  at  which  Josiah  died  by  most  inter- 
preters since  Jerome,  who  states  {Comin.  in  Zach.) 
that  it  was  the  name  of  a  city  which  was  called  in 
his  time  Maximianopolis,  and  was  not  far  from 
Jezreel.  Van  de  Velde  (i.  355)  thinks  that  he  has 
identified  the  very  site,  and  that  the  more  ancient 
name  still  lingers  on  the  spot.  There  is  a  treatise 
by  Wichmanshausen,  De  planctu  Hadadr.  in  the 
Nov.  Thes.  TheoL-phil.  i.  101.  W.  T.  B. 

HA'DAE,  ("lin  [perh.  chnmhtr]:  XoSSaj/: 
Hadar),  a  sou  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15);  written 
in  1  Chr.  1.  30  ffadad  (1171  :  XouSdv,  [Alex. 
Xo55o5 :]  Hadad) ;  but  Gesenius  supiwses  the  for- 
mer to  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name.  It  has 
not  been  identified,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  with  the 
appellation  of  any  tribe  or  place  in  Arabia,  or  on 
the  Syrian  frontier;  but  names  identical  with,  or 
very  closely  resembling  it,  are  not  uncommon  in 
those  parts,  and  may  contain  traces  of  the  Ish- 
maelite  tribe  sprung  from  Hadar.  The  mountain 
Hadad,  belonging  to  Ttyma  [Tema]  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Syrian  desert,  north  of  Jil-Afedeenelt,  is 
perhaps  the  most  likely  to  be  correctly  identified 
with  the  ancient  dwellings  of  this  tribe;  it  stands 
among  a  group  of  names  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael, 
containing  Dumah  {Doomah),  Kedar  (Keyddr), 
and  Tema  ( Teymd).  E.  S.  P. 

2-  ("^IlT  [perh.  omnment,  honor'],  with  a  dif- 
ferent aspirate  to  [from]  the  preceding :  'ApdS  vlhs 
BapdS,  Alex.  Apad:  Ada)-).  One  of  the  kings  of 
•Edom,  successor  of  Baal-hanan  ben-Achbor  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  39 ),  and,  if  we  may  so  understand  the  state- 
ment of  ver.  31,  about  contemporary  with  Saul. 
The  name  of  his  city,  and  the  name  and  genealogy 
of  his  wfe,  are  given.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1 
Chr.  i.  [50]  he  appears  as  H.adad.  We  know 
from  another  source  (1  K.  xi.  1-1,  &c.)  that  Hadad 
was  one  of  the  names  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom. 
Indeed,  it  occurs  in  this  very  list  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35). 
But  perhaps  this  fact  is  in  favor  of  the  form  Hadar 
being  correct  in  the  present  case :  its  isolation  is 
probably  a  proof  that  it  is  a  diflferent  name  from 
the  others,  however  similar. 

HADARE'ZER  (1T?11l7  b^'hose  help  is 
Hadad,  Ges.] :  'ASpoaCap;  Alex.  ASpa(ap,  [and 
GOgenr.  Aid.  FA.;  Comp.  genr.  'ASaSeCfp:]  Adar- 
ezcr),  sou  of  Kehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3);  the  king  of 
the  Aramite  state  of  Zobah,  who,  while  on  his  way 
to  "  estabUsh  his  dominion  "  at  the  Euphrates,  was 
overtaken  by  Darid,  defeated  vfith  great  loss  both 
of  charicts,  horses,  and  men  (1  Chr.  xviii.  3,  4), 
uid  driven  with  the  remnant  of  his  force  to  the 
Dther   side   of  the   river   (xix.   16).     The   golden 

irea|K>n3  captured  on  this  occasion  (ISvK"',    A.    V. 
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"shields  of  gold"),  a  thousand  in  numlter,  wen 
taken  by  David  to  Jerusalem  (xviii.  7),  and  ded- 
icated to  Jehovah.  The  foreign  aniia  were  pre- 
sened  in  the  Temple,  and  were  long  known  as  king 
David's  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  9;  Cant.  iv.  i).  [Arsis; 
Shelet,  p.  162.] 

Not  daunted  by  this  defeat,  Hadarezer  seized  au 
early  opportunity  of  attempting  to  revenge  himself; 
and  after  the  first  repulse  of  the  Ammonites  and 
their  SjTian  allies  by  Joab,  he  sent  his  army  to 
the  assistance  of  his  kindred  the  people  of  Maachah, 
Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr.  xix.  16;  2  Sam.  x.  15, 
comp.  8).  The  army  was  a  large  one,  as  is  evident 
from  the  numbers  of  the  slain ;  and  it  was  espe- 
cially strong  in  horse-soldiers  (1  Chr.  xix.  18). 
Under  the  command  of  Shophach,  or  Shobach,  the 

captain  of  the  host  (SS^Jn  ~1C27)  they  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  joined  the  other  Syrians,  and  en- 
camped at  a  place  called  IIelaji.  The  moment 
was  a  critical  one,  and  David  himself  came  from  Je- 
rusalem to  take  the  command  of  the  Israelite  army. 
As  on  the  former  occasion,  the  rout  was  complete : 
seven  hundred  chariots  were  captured,  seven  thou- 
sand charioteers  and  forty  thousand  horse-soldiers 
killed,  the  petty  sovereigns  who  had  before  been 
subject  to  Hadarezer  submitted  themselves  to  Da- 
«d,  and  the  great  Sjrian  confederacy  was,  for  the 
time,  at  an  end. 

But  one  of  Hadarezer's  more  immediate  retain- 
ers, Rezon  ben-Eliadah,  made  his  escape  from  the 
army,  and  gathering  rouTid  him  some  fugitives  Uke 
himself,  formed  them  into  one  of  those  marauding 
ravaging  "bands"  (7^72)  which  found  a  con- 
genial refuge  in  the  thinly  peopled  districts  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  v.  2;  1  Chr. 
v.  18-22).  ilaking  their  way  to  Damascus,  thej 
possessed  themselves  of  the  city.  Kezon  became 
king,  and  at  once  began  to  avenge  the  loss  of  his 
countrymen  by  the  course  of  "  mischief"  to  Israel 
which  he  pursued  down  to  the  end  of  Solomon's 
reign,  and  which  is  summed  up  in  the  emphatic 
words  "  he  was  an  adversary  (a  '  Satan  ')  to  Israel  " 
.  .  .   "he  abhorred  Israel"  (1  K.  xi.  23-25). 

In  the  narrative  of  David's  Syrian  campaign  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  3-12  this  name  is  given  as  Hadad-ezer, 
and  also  in  1  K.  xi.  23.  liut  in  2  Sara,  x.,  and  in 
all  its  other  occurrences  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  well 
as  in  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.),  and  in  Josephus,  the 
form  Hadarezer  is  maintained.  G. 

HAD'ASHAH  (HliJiq  [neto,  Ges.] :  'A8- 
ao-dv,  Alex.  ASaaa'  Hudassa),  one  of  the  towns 
of  Judah,  in  the  Shefelah  or  maritime  low-country, 
named  between  Zenan  and  Migdal-gad,  in  the  sec- 
ond group  (Josh.  XV.  37  only).  By  p:usebius  it  is 
spoken  of  as  lying  near  "Taphna,''  j.  e.  Gophna. 
But  if  by  this  Eusebius  intends  the  well-known 
Gophna,  there  must  be  some  error,  as  Gophna  was 
several  miles  noith  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  direct 
north  road  to  Nadltis.  No  satisfactory  reason  pre- 
sents itself  why  Hadashah  should  not  be  the  Adasa 
of  the  Maccabrean  history.  Hitherto  it  has  eluded 
discovery  in  modern  times.  G. 

*  HADES.  [Dead,  The  ;  Deep,  The  ; 
Hell.] 

HADAS'SAH  (H^in  [myrtle]  :  LXX. 
omit :  Edissa),  a  name,  probably  the  earlier  name, 
of  Esther  (Esth.  ii  7).  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  366) 
suggests  that  it  is  identical  with  "Aroaaa,  th# 
name  of  the  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
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HADATTAH  {'nPiin,  [new]  :  LXX. 
jniit:  nova).  According  to  the  A.  V.,  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south  —  •'  Hazor, 
Hadattah,  and  Kerioth,  and  Hezron,"  etc.  (Josh. 
sv.  25);  but  the  Masoret  accents  of  the  Hebrew 
connect  the  word  with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it 
were  Hazor-chadattali,  i.  e.  New  Hiizor,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  ver.  2.}. 
This  reading  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  Eiiseliius 
and  Jerome,  who  speak  ( Oiiom.  •'  Asor  ")  of  "  New 
Hiizor  "  as  lying  in  their  day  to  the  east  of  and 
near  Ascalon.  (See  also  Keland,  p.  708.)  But 
Ascalon,  as  Robinson  has  pointed  out  (ii.  34,  note), 
is  in  the  Sheftlnh,  and  not  in  the  South,  and  would, 
if  named  in  Joshua  at  all,  be  included  in  the  second 
division  of  the  list,  beginning  at  ver.  33,  instead  of 
where  it  is,  not  far  from  Kedesh.  G. 

*  Mr.  Tristram  {Laud  of  hrael,  p.  310,  2d  ed.) 
speaks  of  some  ruins  in  the  south  of  Judah,  on  a 
"  brow  southeast  of  ^Vady  Ztiwemth,  which  the 
Arabs  said  was  called  Ilodaddh."'  He  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  Hadattah  of  Joshua  (xv.  25)  may 
have  been  there.  H. 

HA'DID  n"'"Tn,  sharp,  possibly  fttim  its  sit- 
uation on  some  craggy  eminence,  Ges.  Thes.  440: 
'A5(S  [_'■  by  comb,  with  preceding  name,  in  Ezr., 
Ao5o5t,  Vat.  Ao5apa)0,  Alex.  \vMuiv  AoSaSiS :  in 
Neh.  vii.,  Ao5a5i5,  Vat.  FA.  Ao5o5<o;  in  Neh.  xi., 
LXX.  omit:]  Undid),  a  place  named,  with  Lod 
(Lydda)  and  Ono,  only  in  the  later  books  of  the 
history  (I'!zr.  ii.  33;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34),  but  yet 
BO  as  to  imply  its  earlier  existence.  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  {Onom.  "Adlthaim")  a  towai  called 
Aditha,  or  Adatha,  existed  to  the  east  of  Diospolis 
(Lydda).  This  was  probably  Hadid.  The  Adida 
of  the  Maccabaean  history  cannot  be  the  same  place, 
a.s  it  is  distinctly  specified  as  in  the  maritime  or 
Philistine  plain  further  south  —  "  Adida  in  Sephe- 
la"  (1  Mace.  xii.  38) — with  which  agi'ces  the  de- 
scription of  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  C,  §  5).  About 
three  miles  east  of  Ludd  stands  a  village  called  el- 
Hadithth,  marked  in  Van  de  Velde's  map.  This 
is  described  by  the  old  Jewish  traveller  ha-Parchi 
a-s  being  "  on  the  summit  of  a  round  hill,"  and 
identified  by  him,  no  doubt  correctly,  with  Hadid. 
See  Zunz,  in  Asher's  I^enj.  of  Titdda,  ii.  439. 

G. 

HADTiAI  [2  syl.]  C^b^n  [resHnff  or  keeping 
holiday]  :  'EASai;  [Vat.  Xoa5;]  Alex.  ASSi:  Adali), 
a  man  of  J'-phraim ;  father  of  Amasa,  who  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Pekah 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

HADO'RAM  (D"l'l"in  [possibl^-  fre-wor- 
shippers:  see  Fiirst] :  '05o/5(ia;  [Alex.  lapoS, 
KeSoupoi/;  (Jump.  'Obopfid/ji,  'iSoopd/j.--]  Adumm, 
[Adoram]),  the  fifth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27; 
1  Chr.  i.  21).  His  settlements,  unlike  those  of 
many  of  Joktiui's  sons,  have  not  been  identified, 
bochart  sup|x)sed  that  the  Adramitae  represented 
Lis  descendants;  but  afterwards  lielieved,  as  later 
critics  have  also,  that  this  [leople  was  the  same  as 
the  (.'hatramotitip,  or  peojile  of  Hadraniiiwt  {Pha- 
kff,  ii.  c.  17).     [ILvzAHMAVKTii.]     Fresnel  cites 

a  •  De  Wctte'H  translation  of  these  yerses  (Die 
Heilige  Schri/I.  1S58),  ii>  more  literal,  and  certainly 
more  Intelil(^l)lo  :  (1)  "  Utterance  of  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah again.Ht  the  land  lladrach,  and  upon  DamftscuR 
it  CjinoR  down  (for  .lehovah  has  an  e.vo  upon  men, 
md   all   the   tribes   of   Israel);     (2)  and   also   against 
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an  Arab  author  who  identifies  Hadoram  with  Jttr 
hum  (4"'«  Lettre,  Jonrn.  Asiotique,  iii«  s^rie,  vi. 
220);  but  this  is  highly  improbable;  nor  is  the 
suggestion  of  Iladhoarii,  by  C'aussin  {Essai,  i.  30) 
more  likely :  the  latter  being  one  of  the  aborigina. 
tribes  of  Arabia,  such  as  'A'd,  Thamood,  etc. 
[Akabia.]  E.  S.  p. 

2.  (C^hiq:  'ASoypa^;  [Vat.  ISovpaafi;  FA. 
ISoupafx:]  Alex.  Aovpa/x'-  Adoram),  son  of  Tou  or 
Toi  king  of  Hamath;  his  father's  ambassador  to 
congratulate  David  on  his  victory  over  Hadarezer 
king  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii.  10),  and  the  bearer  of 
valual)le  presents  in  the  form  of  articles  of  antique 
manufacture  (Joseph.),  in  gold,  silver,  and  Ijrass. 
In  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  Sam.  viii.  the  name 
is  given  as  Joram;  but  this  being  a  contraction  of 
Jehoram,  which  contains  the  name  of  Jehovah,  is 
peculiarly  an  Israelite  appellation,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  Hadoram  is  the  genuine 
form  of  the  name.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4) 
it  is  given  as  'ASupa/xos. 

3.  {WyVl:  6 'ASwvipdfii  [Vat. -1/61-;]  Alex. 
ASaipa/j.:  Aduram.)  The  form  assumed  in  Chron- 
icles by  the  name  of  the  inteiidant  of  taxes  under 
David,  Solomon,  and  Kehoboam,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  re^■olt  at  Shechem  after  the  coronation  of  the 
last-named  prince  (2  Cbr.  x.  18).  He  was  sent  by 
Kehoboam  to  appease  the  tumult,  possibly  as  being 
one  of  the  old  and  moderate  party ;  but  the  choice 
of  the  chief  officer  of  the  taxes  was  not  a  happy 
one.  His  interference  was  ineflectual,  and  he  him- 
self fell  a  victim :  "  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones 
that  he  died."  In  Kings  the  name  is  given  in  the 
longer  form  of  Adomkam,  but  in  Samuel  (2  Sam. 
XX.  24)  as  Adokam.  By  Josephus,  in  both  tli( 
first  and  last  case,  he  is  called  'AStipa/xos. 

HA'DRACH  i'^'p.n  [see  infra]:  ^eSpdx . 
[Alex.  2,eSpaK;  Aid.  with  13  MSS.  'ASpdx-]  ll»'l- 
rach),  a  country  of  Syria,  mentioned  once  only,  by 
the  prophet  Zechariah,  in  the  following  words: 
"  The  burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  the  land 
of  lladrach,  and  Damascus  [shall  be]  the  rest 
thereof:  when  the  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  shall  be  toward  Jehovah.  And  Hamath 
also  shall  border  thereby ;  Tyrus  and  Zidon,  though 
it  be  very  wise  "  (ix.  1,  2)."  The  position  of  tli^ 
district,  with  its  borders,  is  here  generally  stated, 
although  it  does  not  appear,  as  is  commonly  as- 
sumed, that  it  was  on  the  east  of  Damascus;  but 
the  name  itself  seems  to  have  wholly  disappeared; 
and  the  ingenuity  of  critics  has  been  exercised  on 
it  without  attaining  any  trustworthy  results.  It 
still  remains  unknown.  It  is  true  that  R.  Jose  of 
Damascus  identifies  it  with  the  site  of  an  important 
city  east  of  Damascus;  and  Joseph  Abassi  makes 

mention  of  a  place  called  Hadrak  (CJ\tX^-); 
but,  with  Gesenius,  we  may  well  distrust  these 
writers.  The  vague  statement  of  Cyril  Alex,  seems 
to  be  founded  on  no  particular  facts  beyond  those 
contained  in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah.  Besides 
these  identifications  we  can  point  to  none  that  pos- 
sesses the  smallest  claim  to  acceiitance.  Those  of 
Movers  {Phi>niz.),'>  Bleek,  and  others  are  purely 


llamath  which  bordei-s  thereon,  Tyre  and  Sidon :  tot 
it  is  very  wLso  "  (comp.  Ez.  xxviii.  3  IT.).  H. 

b  •  Jlovers  does  not  propose  any  Iwal  identification 
(if  that  be  meant  here),  but  supposes  Adark,  an  Assyr- 
ian war-god  {Pliihiiz.  i.  478),  to  be  intended.  Kor 
Blcek's  theory,  see  above  B- 
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hypotlietical,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the 
theory  of  Alphens  [Van  Alphen],  in  his  monograph 
De  terra  Hadrach  et  Damasco  (Traj.  Eh.  1723, 
referred  to  by  Winer,  s.  v.).  A  solution  of  tlie 
difficulties  surrounding  the  name  may  perhaps  be 
found  by  supposing  that  it  is  derived  from  H.vdar. 
E.  S.  P. 
*  Another  conjecture  may  be  mentioned,  namely, 
that  Hadrach  is  the  name  of  some  Syrian  king 
otherwise  unknown.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
heathen  kings  to  bear  the  names  of  their  gods. 
Gesenius  (T/iesaur.  i.  449)  favors  this  opinion  after 
Bleek.  (See  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1852,  p.  268.) 
Vaihinger  argues  for  it,  and  attempts  to  show  that 
the  Icing  in  question  may  have  been  the  one  who 
reigned  between  Benhadad  III.  and  Rezin,  about  the 
time  of  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  II.  (See  Herz.  Real- 
Eiicyk.  v.  i-to. )  The  data  are  insufficient  for  so  defi- 
nite a  conclusion.  Hengstenberg  adopts  the  Jewish 
symbolic  explanation,  namely,  that  Hadrach  (de- 
rived from  in  and  IT^  =  strong-weak)  denotes 
the  Persian  kingdom  as  destined,  according  to  pro- 
phetic aimouncement,  notwithstanding  its  power, 
to  be  utterly  overthrown.  Winer  {Bibl.  Renltv. 
i.  454)  speaks  of  this  as  not  improbably  correct. 
Hengstenberg  discusses  the  question  at  length  un- 
der the  head  of  "The  Land  of  Hadrach,"  in  his 
Chrlstology  of  the  0.  T.,  iii.  371  ff.  (trans.  Edinb. 
1858).  '  H. 

HA'GAB  (rjSn  [locust]:  'Ayd^:  Hagab). 
Bene-Hagab  [sons  of  Hagab]  were  among  the  Ne- 
thiuim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubba- 
bel  (Ezr.  ii.  46).  In  the  parallel  list  in  Nehemiah, 
tliis  and  the  name  preceding  it  are  omitted.  In 
the  Apocryphal  Esdras  [v.  30]  it  is  given  as 
Agaba. 

HAG'ABA  (^*?30  ■  'Aya/Ja;  [Alex.  Ayya- 
jSaO  Ilagaba).  Bene-Hagaba  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  came  back  from  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  48).  The  name  is  slightly 
different  in  form  from  — 

HAG'ABAH  (HaDq  [locust]  :  "Aya/ScJ  : 
H(ignba),  under  which  it  is  found  in  the  parallel 
list  of  Ezr.  ii.  45.    In  Esdras  it  is  given  as  Gr.vba. 

HA'GAR  (~l2n  [flighty.  "Ayap:  Agar),  m\ 
Egyptian  woman,  the  handmaid,  or  slave,  of  Sarah 
(Gen.  xvi.  1),  whom  the  latter  gave  as  a  concubine 
to  Abraham,  after  he  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  had  no  children  by  Sarah  (xvi. 
2  and  3).  That  she  was  a  bondwoman  is  stated 
both  in  the  0.  T.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (in  the  latter 
as  part  of  her  typical  character) ;  and  the  condition 
of  a  slave  was  one  essential  of  her  position  as  a 
legal  concubine.  It  is  recorded  that  "  when  she 
saw  that  she  had  conceived,  her  mistress  was  des- 
pised in  her  eyes  "  (4),  and  Sarah,  with  the  anger, 
we  may  suppose,  of  a  free  woman,  rather  than  of  a 
wife,  reproached  Abraham  for  tlie  results  of  her 
own  act :  "  Jly  \vrong  be  upon  thee :  I  have  given 
my  maid  into  thy  bosom ;  and  when  she  saw  that 
she  had  conceived,  I  was  despised  in  her  eyes :  Je- 
hovah judge  between  me  and  thee."  Abraham's 
answer  seems  to  have  been  forced  from  him  by  his 
love  for  the  wife  of  many  years,  who  besides  was  his 
h'llf-sister;  and  with  the  apparent  want  of  purpose 
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n  It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  assume  (as  Kalisch 
jes.  Comment,  on  Genesis)  that  we  have  here  another 
roof  of  Abraham's  faith.     This   e.xplanatioa   of  the 
02 


that  he  before  displayed  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards 
at  the  court  of  Abimelech  «  (in  contrast  to  his  f.rm 
courage  and  constancy  when  directed  by  God),  he 
said,  "Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand;  do  to  her 
as  it  pleaseth  thee."  This  permission  was  neces- 
sary in  an  eastern  household,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  it  is  now  very  Barely  given;  nor  can 
we  think,  from  the  unchangeableness  of  eastern  cus- 
toms, and  the  strongly-marked  national  character 
of  those  peoples,  that  it  was  usual  anciently  lo 
allow  a  wife  to  deal  hardly  with  a  slave  in  Hagar's 
position.  Yet  the  truth  and  individuality  of  the 
vivid  narrative  is  enforced  by  this  apparent  depart- 
ure from  usage:  "And  when  Sarai  dealt  hardly 
with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face,''  turning  her  ste))s 
towards  her  native  land  through  the  great  wilder- 
ness traversed  by  the  Egyptian  road.  By  the  foun- 
tain in  the  way  to  Shur,  the  angel  of  the  Lx)rd 
found  her,  charged  her  to  return  and  submit  herself 
under  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  and  delivered  the 
remarkable  prophecy  respecting  her  unborn  child, 
recorded  in  ver.  10-12.  [Isiimael.]  "  And  she 
called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto  her. 
Thou  God  art  a  God  of  vision ;  for  she  said,  Have 
I  then  seen  [i.  e.  lived]  after  vision  [of  God]? 
Wherefore  the  well  was  called  Bkkh-lahai-koi" 
(13,  14).  On  her  return,  Hagar  gave  birth  to 
Ishmael,  and  Abraham  was  then  eighty-six  yeare 
old. 

Mention  is  not  again  made  of  Hagar  in  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  until  the  feast  at  the  weaning  of 
Isa.ac,  when  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the 
Egyptian,  which  she  had  borne  unto  .Abraham, 
mocking  " ;  and  in  exact  sequence  with  the  first 
flight  of  Hagar,  we  now  read  of  her  expulsion. 
"  Wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham,  Cast  out  this 
bondwoman  and  her  son;  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
woman shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  [even]  with 
Isaac  "  (xxi.  9,  10).  Abraham,  in  his  grief,  and 
unwillingness  thus  to  act,  was  comforted  by  God, 
with  the  assurance  that  in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be 
called,  and  that  a  nation  should  also  be  raised  of 
the  bondwoman's  son.  In  his  trustful  obedience, 
we  read,  in  the  pathetic  narrative,  "  Abraham  rose 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  gave  [it]  unto  Hagar,  putting 
[it]  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her 
away,  and  she  departed  and*  wandered  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Beersheba.  And  the  water  was  spent 
in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the  cliild  under  one  of 
the  shrubs.  And  she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over 
against  [him]  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow- 
shot ;  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the 
child.  And  she  sat  over  against  [him],  and  lifted 
up  her  voice»and  wept.  And  God  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar 
out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her.  What  aileth  thee, 
Hagar  ?  Fear  not,  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad  where  he  [is].  Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and 
hold  him  in  thine  hand,  for  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation.  And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a 
well  of  water,  and  she  went  and  filled  the  bottle  [skin] 
with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  to  drink"  (xxi.  14- 
19).  The  verisimilitude,  oriental  exactness,  and 
simple  beauty  of  this  story  are  internal  evidences 
attesting  its  truth  apart  from  all  other  evidence; 
and  even  Winer  says  (in  alluding  to  the  subterfuge 
of  skepticism  that  Hagar  =  flight  —  would  lead  to 

event  is  not  required,  nor  does  the  oarrative  appear  to 
warrant  it,  unless  Abraham  regarded  Hagar's  son  M 
the  heir  of  the  promise  :   ;omp.  Oen.  xvii.  IS. 
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the  assumption  of  its  being  a  myth).  "Das  Ereig- 
niss  ist  so  eiiifach  urid  den  orientalischen  Sitten  so 
an^emessen,  das  wir  liier  gewiss  eine  rein  histor- 
ische  Saf;e  vor  uns  halien "  (litalwort.  s.  v. 
"  Ilagar  "). 

The  name  of  Hagar  occurs  elsewhere  only  when 
she  takes  a  wife  to  Islimael  (xxi.  21),  and  in  the 
genealogy  (xxv.  12).  St.  i'aul  refers  to  her  as  the 
type  of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount 
Sinai,  the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  22  if.). 

In    Mohammedan    tradition    Ilagar   (wSfcLiCj 

H;ijir,  or  Hiigir)  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  Abra- 
ham, as  might  be  expected  when  we  remember  that 
Ishmael  is  the  head  of  the  Arab  nation,  and  the 
reputed  ancestor  of  Mohammed.  In  the  same 
manner  she  is  said  to  ha\e  dwelt  and  been  buried 
at  Mekkeh,  and  the  well  Zemzem  in  the  sacred  in- 
cisure of  the  temple  of  Mekkeh  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Muslims  as  the  well  which  was  miraculously 
formed  for  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness.      E.  S.  P. 

*  The  truthfulness  to  nature  which  is  so  mani- 
fest in  the  incidents  related  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
(as  suggested  above),  bears  strong  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  narrative.  See  especially  Gen.  xvi. 
6;  xxi.  10,  11,  and  14  ft'.  Dean  Stanley  very  prop- 
erly calls  attention  to  this  trait  of  the  patriarchal 
history  as  illustrated  in  this  instance,  as  well  .as 
others.  (Jeicish  Church,  i.  40  ff.)  See  also,  on 
this  characteristic  of  these  early  records,  Blunt's 
Veracity  of  the  Bmks  of  ^[ofes.  Hess  brings  out 
impressively  this  feature  of  the  Bible  in  his  6' 
ichichte  de'r  Patriarchen  (2  I5de.  Tiibing.  1785).  It 
appears  from  Gal.  iv.  24,  where  Paul  speaks  of  the 
dissensions  in  Abniham's  family,  that  the  jealousy 
between  IIagar"s  .son  and  the  heir  of  promise  pro- 
ceeded much  further  than  the  0.  T.  relates,  liii- 
etschi  has  a  brief  article  on  "  H.agar"  in  Herzog"s 
Rt'd-Kncyk.  v.  4G9  f.  Ur.  AVilliams  {Holy  City, 
i.  463-408)  inserts  an  extended  account  of  the  sup- 
posed discovery  by  Mr.  Rowlands  of  Beer-lahai-roi, 
the  well  in  the  desert,  at  which,  after  her  expulsion 
from  the  house  of  Abr.aham,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Hagar  ((Jen.  xvi.  7  ff.).  It  is  said  to 
be  about  5  hours  from  Kadesh,  on  the  way  from 
Beer-sheba  to  Egypt,  and  is  called  AfvUuhhi  (more 
correctly  Muweilih,  says  Riietschi),  the  name  being 
regarded  as  the  same,  except  in  the  first  syllable  the 
change  of  Beer.  "  well,"  for  jlfoi,  "  water."  Near 
it  is  also  found  an  elaborate  excavation  in  the  rocks 
which  the  Arabs  call  Beil-fl(i(/<tr,  i.  e.  "house 
of  Hagar."  Keil  and  Delitzsch  (in  Gen.  xvi.  14) 
incline  to  adopt  this  identification.  Knobel  {Gen- 
esis, p.  147)  is  lesi?.  decided.  Dr.  Uobinson's  note 
(Bibl.  Res.,  2d  ed.  i.  18!))  throws  some  discredit  on 
the  accuracy  of  this  report. 

Hagar  occurs  in  Gal.  iv.  25  (T.  R.  &  A.  V.), 
not  as  a  personal  name  (fj  "Ayap),  but  as  a  word 
or  local  name  (rh  "Ayap)  applied  to  Mount  Sinai 
in   Arabia.     The  Arabic    %3t,  pronounced   very 

much  like  this  name,  means  a  "stone,"  and  m.ay 
have  been  in  use  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sinai  as 
one  of  its  local  designations.  (See  Meyer  on  Gal. 
iv.  2.5).  There  is  no  testimony  that  the  mount 
was  so  called  out  of  this  passage;  but  aa  I'.wald 
remarks  respecting  this  point  {Ndchti-inj  in  1 
Sewhchreihtn  iles  Ajxistch,  p.  40.'}  ff.),  Paul  is  so 
much  the  less  to  be  charged  witii  an  ern)r  here 
Uufimuck  u  he  himself  hiul  travelled  in  that  part 
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of  Arabia,  and  as  an  apostle,  had  remained  thew  • 
long  time."  (See  Gal.  i.  17  f.)  Some  conjecture 
that  this  name  was  transfeired  to  the  mountain  from 
an  Araiiian  town  so  called,  where,  according  to  one 
account,  Hagar  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  certain  that  rb  "Ayap 
really  belongs  to  the  Greek  text,  though  the  weight 
of  critical  opinion  affirms  it  (see  Meyer,  in  loc). 
The  questions  both  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
and  the  gen\iineness  of  the  reading  are  .carefully 
examined  in  Lightfoot's  Commenliuy  on  Galatians 
(pp.  178,  18IJ  ff.  2d  ed.),  though  perhaps  he  un- 
derstates the  testimony  for  rh"Ayap.  H. 
HAGARE'NES,  HA'GARITES  (Q"!???, 

C^S^~]3n  :  'Ayapr)voi,  'AyapaTot,  [etc. :]  ^17^- 
reni,  Aijiirei),  a  people  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Pal- 
estine, with  whom  the  tribe  of  Reuben  made  war 
in  the  time  of  Saul,  and  "  who  fell  by  their  hand, 
and  they  dwelt  in  their  tents  throughout  all  the 
east  [landj  of  Gilead  "  (1  Chr.  v.  10);  and  again, 
in  ver.  18-20,  the  sons  of  Reuben,  and  the  Gadites, 
and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  "  made  M.ar  with 
the  Ilagarites,  with  Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  No- 
dab,  and  they  were  helped  against  them,  and  the 
llagaritea  were  delivered  into  their  hand,  and  all 
that  were  with  them."  The  spoil  here  recorded  to 
have  been  taken  shows  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  these  tribes;  and  the  conquest,  at  least  of  the 
teiTitory  occupied  by  them,  was  complete,  for  the 
Israelites  "  dwelt  in  their  ste.ids  until  the  Captivity  " 
(ver.  22).  The  same  people,  as  confederate  against 
Israel,  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii. :  "  The  tab- 
ernacles of  Edom  and  the  Ishuiaehtes;  of  Moab 
and  the  Hagarenes;  Gebal,  Amnion,  and  Amalek; 
the  Philistines  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre;  .Xssur 
also  is  joined  with  them;  they  have  holpen  the 
children  of  Lot"  (ver.  G-8). 

Who  these  [jeople  were  is  a  question  that  eannot 
readily  be  decided,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  they  were  named  after  H.agar.  Their  geo- 
graphical position,  as  inferred  from  the  al)Ove  pas- 
sages, was  in  the  "  east  country,"  where  dwelt  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael;  the  occurrence  of  the 
names  of  two  of  his  sons,  .letur  and  Nephish  (1 
Ghr.  V.  1!)),  as  before  quoted,  with  that  of  Nodah, 
whom  Gesenius  supposes  to  be  another  son  (though 
he  is  not  found  in  the  genealogical  lists,  and  must 
remain  doubtful  [NooAu]),  seems  to  indicate  that 
these  ll.agarenes  were  named  after  Hagar;  but  in 
the  passage  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.,  the  Ishmaelites  are  ap- 
parently distinguished  from  the  Hagarenes  (cf.  Bar. 
iii.  2.3).  May  they  have  been  thus  called  after  a 
town  or  district  named  after  Hagar,  and  not  only 
because  they  were  her  descendants  V  It  is  needless 
to  follow  the  suggestion  of  some  writers,  that  Ilagar 
may  have  bi-en  the  mother  of  other  children  after 
her  sejiaration  from  .Vbraham  (as  the  Bible  and 
tradition  are  silent  on  the  question),  and  it  is  in 
itself  highly  improbable. 

It  is  also  uncertain  whether  the  important  town 
and  district  of  Ihrjer  (the  inhaliitants  of  which 
were  ])robal)ly  the  same  as  the  .\gnri  of  Stralx),  xvi. 
p.  707,  Dionys.  Perieg.  950,  Plin.  vi.  32.  and  Pfol. 
V.  1!),  2)  rei)rcsent  the  ancient  name  and  a  dwell- 
ing of  the  Hagarenes;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  8U{)- 

pose  that   they  do.      Ilejer,  or  Ilejera  (  vJSXtf, 
indeclin.al)le,  accor  jing  to  Yiikoot,  Musfitiirak,  s.  v  , 


but  also,  according  to  Kdmoo$. 


wiSViC, 
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»nd  Winer  write  it),  is  the  capital  town,  and  also 
»  subdivision  of  the  province  of  northeastern 
Arabia  called  El-Balnryv,  or,  as  some  writers  say, 
the  name  of  the  province  itself  {Mjishtarak  and 
Mardsid.,  s.  v.),  on  the  borders  of  the  I'ersian  Gulf. 
It  is  a  low  and  fertile  country,  frequented  for  its 
abundant  water  and  pasturage  by  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  neighboring  deserts  and  of  the  high 
land  of  Nejd.  For  the  Agr»i,  see  the  Dictionary 
of  Geography.  There  is  another  Hejer,  a  pla<;e 
near  El-Medeeneh. 


on  the  borders 


■Die  district  of  Hajar  (  w^  ) 
of  Desert  Arabia,  north  of  El-Medeeneh,  has  been 
thought  to  possess  a  trace,  in  its  name,  of  the  Ha- 
garenes.  It  is,  at  least,  less  likely  than  Hejer  to 
do  so,  both  from  situation  and  etymology.  The 
tract,  however,  is  curious  from  the  caves  that  it  is 
reported  to  contain,  in  which,  say  the  Arabs,  dwelt 
the  old  tribe  of  Thamood. 

Two  Hagarites  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. :  see 
MiBHAR  and  Jaziz.  E.  S.  P. 

HA'GERITE,  THE  0")?nn  :  (,  'Ayapirm; 
[Vat.  ropeiTTjy:]  Agareits).  Jaziz  the  Hagerite, 
t.  e.  the  descendant  of  Hagar,  had  the  charge  of 

David's  sheep  (^SIJ,  A.  V.  "  flocks;  "  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
31).  The  word  appears  in  the  other  forms  of  Ha- 
UAKITES  and  Hagarenes. 

HAG'GAI  [2syl.]  (^3n  [festivey.'KyyoTios; 
[Sin.  Kyyeos  in  Hag.,  except  inscription,  and  so 
Alex,  in  tlie  inscr.  of  Ps.  cxlv.-cxlviii. :]  Afjffmis), 
the  tenth  in  order  of  the  mino?  prophets,  and  first 
of  those  who  prophesied  after  the  Captivity.  With 
regard  to  his  tribe  and  parentage  both  history  and 
tradition  are  alike  silent.     Some,  indeed,  taking 

in  its  literal  sense  the  expression  nirT^  TJS/D 
{ninlac  yUwvdh)  in  i.  13,  have  imagined  that  he 
was  an  angel  in  human  shape  (.Jerome,  Cumm.  in 
loc).  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  on 
the  point,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  one 
of  the  exiles  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua;  and  Ewald  (Die  Proph.  d.  Alt.  B.)  is 
even  tempted  to  infer  from  ii.  3  tliat  he  may  have 
been  one  of  the  few  survivors  who  had  seen  the  first 
temple  in  its  splendor.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  which  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
(b.  c.  535),  was  suspended  during  the  reigns  of 
his  successors,  Carabyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  in 
consequence  of  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Sa- 
maritans. On  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(b.  c.  521),  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
urged  the  renewal  of  the  undertaking,  and  obtained 
the  permission  and  assistance  of  the  king  (Ezr.  v. 
1,  vi.  1-i;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  4).  Animated  by  the 
high  courage  {magni  spiritus,  Jerome)  of  these  de- 
voted men,  the  people  prosecuted  tlie  work  with 
vigor,  and  the  temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Darius  (b.  c.  51G).  According  to 
tradition,  Haggai  was  born  in  Babylon,  was  a  young 
man  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried 
with  honor  near  the  sepulchres  of  the  priests  (Isidor. 
Hispal.  c.  49 ;  Pseudo-Dorotheus,  in  Chvon.  Pasch. 
'51  d).  It  has  hence  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
if  priestly  rank.  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
iccording  to  the  Jewish  writers,  were  the  men  who 
ipere  with  Daniel  when  he  saw  the  vision  related 
ji  Dan.  X.  7;  and  were  after  the  Captivity  mem- 
>er8  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  consisted  of 
120  elders  ( C '.-t,  in'.  65).     The  Seder  Olani  Zula 
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places  their  death  in  the  52d  year  of  the  Mode* 
and  Persians;  while  the  extravagance  of  another 
tradition  makes  Haggai  survive  till  the  entry  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Jerusalem,  and  even  till 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Carpzov,  Introd.).  In 
the  Roman  Martyrology  Hosea  and  Haggai  are 
joined  in  the  catalogue  of'saints  {Ada  Sanctor. 
4  Julii).  The  question  of  Haggai's  probable  con- 
nection with  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Ezra 
will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  article  under 
that  head,  pp.  805,  806. 

The  names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137,  14&- 
148;  in  the  Vulgate  in  those  of  Ps.  Ill,  145;  and 
in  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125, 126, 145, 
146,  147,  148.  It  may  be  that  tradition  assigned 
to  these  prophets  the  arrangement  of  the  above- 
mentioned  psalms  for  use  in  the  temple  service,  just 
as  Ps.  Ixiv.  is  in  the  Vulgate  attributed  ta  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  and  the  name  of  the  former  is 
inscribed  at  the  head  of  Ps.  cxxxvi.  in  the  LXX. 
According  to  Pseudo  Epiphanius  {de  1  'itis  Proph. ), 
Haggai  was  the  first  who  chanted  the  Hallelujah 
in  the  second  temple:  "wherefore,"  he  adds,  "we 
say  '  Hallelujah,  which  is  the  hymn  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah.'  "  Haggai  is  mentioned  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha as  Aggeus,  in  1  Esdr.  vi.  1,  vii.  3;  2  Esdr. 
i.  40;  and  is  alluded  to  in  lixclus.  xlix.  11  (cf.  Hag. 
ii.  23)  and  Heb.  xii.  26  (Hag.  ii.  0). 

The  style  of  his  writing  is  generally  tame  and 
prosaic,  though  at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
severe  invective,  when  the  prophet  rebukes  his 
countrymen  for  their  selfish  indolence  and  neglect 
of  God's  house.  But  the  brevity  of  the  prophecies 
is  so  great,  and  the  poverty  of  expression  which 
characterizes  them  so  striking,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
conjecture,  not  without  reason,  that  in  their  present 
form  they  are  but  the  outline  or  summary  of  the 
original  discourses.  They  were  delivered  in  the 
second  j'ear  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.  c.  520),  at 
Intervals  from  the  1st  day  of  the  6th  month  to  the 
24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in  the  same  year. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  people  the  prophet 
denounced  the  listlessness  of  the  Jews,  who  dwelt 
in  their  "panelled  houses,"  while  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  was  roofless  and  desolate.  The  displeas- 
ure of  God  was  manifest  in  the  failure  of  all  their 
eflTorts  for  their  own  gratification.  The  heavens 
were  "stayed  from  dew,"  and  the  earth  was 
"  stayed  from  her  fruit."  They  had  neglected  that 
which  should  have  been  their  first  care,  and  reaped 
the  due  wages  of  their  selfishness  (i.  4-11).  The 
words  of  the  prophet  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  their  leaders.  They  acknowledged 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  by  his  servant,  and 
obeyed  the  command.  Their  obedience  was  re- 
warded with  the  assurance  of  God's  presence  (i. 
13),  and  twenty- four  days  after  the  building  was 
resumed.  A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the 
work  seqms  to  have  slackened,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  aljated.  The  prophet,  ever  ready  to 
rekindle  their  zeal,  encouraged  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  chiefs  with  the  renewed  assurance  of  God's 
presence,  and  the  fresh  promise  that,  stately  and 
magnificent  as  was  the  temple  of  their  wisest  king, 
the  glory  of  the  latter  house  should  be  greater  than 
the  glory  of  the  former  (ii.  3-9).  Yet  the  people 
were  still  inactive,  and  ttvo  months  afterwards  we 
find  him  again  censuring  their  sluggishness,  which 
rendered  worthless  all  their  ceremonial  observances. 
But  the  rebuke  was  accompanied  by  a  repetition 
of  the  promise  (ii.  10-19).     On  the  *ame  duy,  thf 
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foiir-and-tweiiticth  of  the  ninth  month,  the  prophet  1 
delivered  liis  last  prophec}',  addressed  to  Zerubbal)el, 
prince  of  Judah,  the  representative  of  the  royal 
tamily  of  David,  and  as  such  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  Messiah.  This  closing  prediction  foreshadows 
the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  upon 
Jie  overthrow  of  the  thrones  of  the  nations  (ii. 
20-23).  W.  A.  AV. 

*  For  the  later  esegetical  works  on  the  prophets 
which  include  Haggai,  see  under  Habakkuk. 
Keil  gives  a  list  of  the  older  commentaries  or  mon- 
ographs in  his  Lehrb.  der  hut.  hit  Einl.  in  d. 
A.  T.  p.  308  (2te  Aufl.).  Oehler  treats  of  the 
prophet's  personal  history  in  Herzog's  Rml-Encyk. 
\.  471  f.  Bleek  (Kinl.  in  dns  A.  Ttst.  p.  549) 
agrees  with  those  (Ewald,  Hiivemick,  Keil)  who 
think  that  Haggai  hved  long  enough  to  see  both 
the  first  and  the  second  temples.  On  the  Mes- 
sianic passage  of  this  prophet  (ii.  C-9),  the  reader 
may  consult,  in  addition  to  the  commentators, 
Hengstenberg,  Christoloyy  of  the  0.  T.  iii.  243- 
271  (Keith's  trans.);  Hasse,  Geschichte  des  Alten 
Bundes,  p.  203  ff. ;  Smith,  J.  P.,  Scripture  Tes- 
timony to  the  Messiah,  i.  283  ff.  (5th  ed.  Lond. 
1859);  and  Tholuck,  Die  Propheten  u.  ihre  Weis- 
$agungen  (2ter  Abdnick),  p.  156,  a  few  words  only. 

H. 

HAG'GERI  ("'l^r,  i-  e-  Hagri,  allagarite: 
'Ayapi;  [Vat.  FA.  -pei\]  Alex.  Arapoi':  Agnrai). 
"  MiHUAK  son  of  Haggeri  "  was  one  of  the  mighty 
men  of  David's  guard,  according  to  the  catalogue 
of  1  Chr.  xi.  38.     The  parallel  passage  —  2  Sam. 

xxiii.  30  —  has  "  Bani  the  Gadite  "  (''"TSn).  This 
Kennicott  decides  to  have  been  the  original,  from 
which  I  lagged  has  been  corrupted  {Dissert,  p. 
214).     The  Targum  has  Bar  Gedd  (SI?  "12). 

HAG'GI  C'Sn  [festive] :  'Ayyt's,  Alex.  A7- 
yfts;  [in  Num.,  'A771,  Vat.  -761:]  U^i/Uh  ^^ff.'P): 
second  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Num.  xxvi.  15), 

founder  of  the  Haggites  C'ann).  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  name,  though  given  as  that  of  an 
individual,  is  really  a  patronymic,  precisely  the  same 
as  of  the  family. 

HAGGI'AH  (n*3n  [festival  of  .Jehovah] : 
'Ayyia;  [Vat.  A/xa:]  JInggin),  a  Lcvite,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  ISIerari  (1  Chr.  vi.  30). 

HAG'GITES,  THE  O^HTl :  6  'Ayyl  ; 
[Vat.  -7€i:]  Agitce),  the  famrly  sprung  from 
Haggi,  second  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  15) 

HAG'GITH  {n^lT},  a  dancer:  'AyylB; 
Alex.  *s«'7ie,  A710,  [A7€(0,]  A77610;  [Vat.  *e7- 
7eie,  A77eie;]  .Joseph.  'A771OTJ:  Haggilh,  Ag- 
gilli),  one  of  David's  wives,  of  whom  nothing  is 
told  us  except  tliat  she  was  the  mother  of  Adonijah, 
who  is  commonly  designated  as  "the  soaof  llag- 
gith"  (2  Sam.  iii.  4:  1  K.  i.  5,  11,  ii.  13;  1  Chr. 
iii.  2).  He  was,  like  Absalom,  renowned  for  hi.s 
handsome  presence.  In  the  first  and  last  of  the 
above  passages  Ilaggith  is  fourth  in  order  of  men- 
tion among  the  wives,  Adonijah  being  aUo  fourth 
Hnong  the  sons.  His  birth  happened  at  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  iii.  2,  5)  shortly  aftc  that  of  Absalom  (1 
K.  i.  6 ;  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  words 
"his  mother"  are  inserted  by  the  translators). 

V,. 
HA'GIA  ('A7i(£  ['A7<a,  Bofi,  Holmes  &  Par- 
loas]:   Aggia).  1  I'jidr.  v.  M.     [IlArrii,.! 
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HA' I  OVn  [the  stone-heap,  or  iidns]:  'Ay 
yai'.  Ilai).  The  form  in  which  the  well-known 
l)lace  A I  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its  first  intro- 
duction (Gen.  xii.  8;  xiii.  3).  It  arises  from  th« 
translators  having  in  these  places,  and  these  only, 
•ecognized  the  definite  article  with  which  Ai  is 
invariably  and  emphatically  accompanied  in  the 
Hebrew.  [More  probably  it  comes  from  the  Vul- 
gate.—  A.].  In  the  Samaritan  Version  of  the 
abo^■e  two  passages,  the  name  is  given  in  the  first 
Ainah,  and  in  the  second  Cephrak,  as  if  Cephi- 

RAH.  G. 

*HAIL.     [Plagues,  The  Ten;  Snow.] 

HAIR.     The  Hebrews  were  fully  alive  to  the 

importance  of  the  hair  as  an  element  of  personal 

beauty,  whether  as  seen  in  the  "  curled  locks,  black 

raven,"   of  youth   (Cant.  v.   11),  or  in  the 

"  crown  of  glory  "  that  encircled  the  head  of  old 

e  (Prov.  xvi.  31).  The  customs  of  ancient  na- 
tions in  regard  to  tlie  hair  varied  considerably :  the 
Egyptians  allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  but 
kept  the  heads  of  men  closely  shaved  from  early 
childhood  (Her.  ii.  30,  iii.  12;  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
ians,  ii.  327,  328).     The   Greeks  admired 


Grecian  manner  of  wearing  the  hair.     (Ilope"s  Cos- 
tumes.) 

long  hair,  whether  in  men  or  women,  as  is  evi- 
denced in  the  expression  KapriKOfiiaivrfs  'Axaioi, 
and  in  the  representations  of  their  divinities,  es- 
pecially Bacchus  and  Apollo,  whose  long  locks  were 
a  symbol  of  perpetual  youth.  The  Assyrians  also 
wore  it  long  (Her.  i.  W5),  the  flowing  curls  being 
o-athcred  together  in  a  hea^'y  cluster  on  the  back, 
as  represented  in  tlie  sculptures  of  Nineveh.  The 
Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  encouraged 
the  growth  of  hair,  obsened  the  natural  dis- 
tinction between  the  sexes  by  allowing  the  women 
to  wear  it  long  (Luke  vii.  38;  .lohn  xi.  2;  1  Cor. 
xi.  6  ff.),  while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  fre- 
quent clippings  to  a  moderate  length.  This  differ- 
ence between  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding 
nations,  especially  the  Egyptians,  arose  no  doubt 
partly  from  natural  taste,  but  partly  also  from  legal 
enactments.  Clipping  the  hair  in  a  certain  manner 
and  offering  the  locks,  w.is  in  early  times  connected 
with  religious  worship.  Many  of  the  Arabians 
practiced  a  peculiar  tonsure  in  honor  of  tlieir  (Jod 
Orotid  (Her.  iii.  8,  KeipovTai  TrfpiTpSxo-^a,  ■"■»* 
pi^vpovvrfs  Tovs  Kpord(pous),  and  hence  the  He- 
brews were  foHiidden  to  "  round  the  comers  (HSG, 
lit.  the  extremity)  of  their  heads"  (Lev.  xix.  27), 
meaning  the  locks  along  the  forehead  and  temples, 
and  l)ehind  the  ears.  This  tonsure  is  described  in 
the  LXX.  by  a  peculiar  expression  fftaSr)  (=  the 
classical  ffKd<pioi>),  probably  derived  from  the  He- 
brew n"'^"'^  (comp.  Bochart,  Can.  i.  6,  p.  379). 
That  the  practice  of  the  Arabi.ins  was  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews,  appears  from  the  expressioB 
nSQ  ^!l^!Jp,  roundid  at  to  the  bcks,  by  wh'jh 
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they  arc  descril^d  (Jer.  ix.  26;  xxv.  23;  xlix.  32; 

fee  marginal  translation  of  the  A.  V.)-  The  pro- 
biliition  against  cutting  off  the  hair  on  the  death 
af  a  relatise  (Deut.  xiv.  1^  was  piobably  grounded 
on  a  similar  reason.  In  addition  to  tliese  regula- 
tions, the  Hebrews  dreaded  baldness,  as  it  was  fre- 
quentl}'  the  result  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  40  ff. ),  and 
hence  formed  one  of  the  disqualifications  for  the 
priesthood  (Lev.  xsi.  20,  LXX.).  [Baldness.] 
The  rule  imposed  upon  the  priests,  and  probably 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  was  that 
the  hair  should  be  polled  (DDS,  Ez.  xliv.  20), 
neither  being  shaved,  nor  allowed  to  grow  too  long 
(Lev  xxi.  5;  Ez.  I.  c).  What  was  the  precise 
length  usually  worn,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining;   but   from   various   expressions,  sucli  as 

tt?Ml  V}^,  lit.  to  let  loose  the  head  or  the  hair 
(=  solvere  crines,  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  65,  xi.  3.5 ;  deniis- 
sos  lugentis  more  capillos,  Ov.  Ep.  x.  137)  by  un- 
binding the  head-band  and  letting  it  go  disheveled 
(Lev.  X.  6,  A.  V.  ^•■uncover  your  heads"),  which 
was  done  in  mourning  (of.  Ez.  xxiv.  17);  and 
again  I^S  71^2,  to  uncover  the  ear,  previous  to 
making  any  communication  of  importance  (1  Sam. 
KX.  2,  12,  xxii.  8,  A.  V.,  margin),  as  though  the 
hair  fell  o\er  the  ear,  we  may  conclude  that  men 
wore  their  hair  somewhat  longer  than  is  usual  with 

as.  The  word  37^3,  used  as  =  hair  (Xum.  vi.  5; 
Ez.  xliv.  20),  is  especially  indicative  of  its  fret 
yrnwtJi  (cf.  Knobel,  Comni.  iu  Lev.  xxi.  10).  I>oiig 
tiair  was  admired  in  the  case  o£  young  men ;  it  is 
esjiecially  noticed  in  the  description  of  Absalom's 
person  (2  Sam.  siv.  26),  the  inconceivable  weight 
of  whose  hair,  as  given  in  the  text  (200  shekels), 
has  led  to  a  variety  of  explanations  (comp.  Har- 
mer's   Observations,  iv.   321),  the  more  probable 

being  that  the  numeral  "2  (20)  has  been  turned  into 

"I  (200):  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  8,  §  5)  adds,  that  it 
was  cut  every  eighth  day.  The  hair  was  also  worn 
long  by  the  body-guard  of  Solomon,  according  to  the 
same  authority  {Ant.  viii.  7,  §  3,  fxT]Ki(TTav  Kadei- 
U-evoi  xi'Vas).  The  care  requisite  to  keep  the  hair 
ill  order  in  such  cases  must  ha\e  been  very  great, 
and  hence  the  practice  of  wearing  long  hair  was 
unusual,  and  only  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  religious 
observance,  in  which  case  it  was  a  "sign  of  humil- 
iation and  self-denial,  and  of  a  certain  religious 
slovenliness"  (Lightfoot,  Exercit.  on  1  Cor.  xi.  14), 
and  was  practiced  by  the  Nazarites  (Num.  vi.  5; 
Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17;  1  Sam.  L  11),  and  occa- 
sionally by  others  in  token  of  special  mercies  (Acts 
xviii.  18);  it  was  not  unusual  among  the  Egj'ptians 
when  on  a  journey  (Diod.  i.  18).  [Nazakite.] 
In  times  of  affliction  the  hair  was  altogether  cut  oft' 
(Is.  iii.  17,  24,  xv.  2,  xxii.  12;  Jer.  vii.  2U,  xlviii. 
37;  Am.  viii.  10:  Joseph.  R.  J.  ii.  15,  §  1),  the 
practice  of  the  Hebrews  being  in  this  respect  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  let  their  hair 
prow  long  in  time  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii.  36), 
»'iaving  their  heads  when  the  term  was  over  (Gen. 
rli.  14);  but  resembling  that  of  the  Greeks,  as  fre- 
|uently  noticed  by  classical  writers  (e.  g.  Soph.  Aj. 
ri74;  Eurip.  Ekcir.  143,  241).  Tearing  the  hair 
Ezr.  ix.  3)  and  letting  it  go  disheveled,  as  already 
wticed,  were  similar  tokens  of  grief.  [Mourning.] 
The  practice  of  the  modern  Arabs  in  regard  to  the 
length  of  their  hair  varies;  generally  the  men  allow 
i  to  grow  its  natural  length,  the  tresses  hanging 
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down  to  the  breast  and  sometimes  to  the  waist,  af- 
fording substantial  protection  to  the  head  and  neck 
against  the  violence  of  the  sun's  ravs  (Burckhardt'e 
Notes,  i.  49;  Wellsted's  Travels^  i.  33,  53,  73). 
The  modern  Egyptians  retain  the  practices  of  their 
ancestors,  shaving  the  heads  of  the  men,  but  suffer- 
ing the  women's  hair  to  grow  long  (line's  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  52,  71).  Wigs  were  commonly  used  by 
the  latter  people  (Wilkinson,  ii.  324),  but  not  by 
the  Hebrews:  Josephus  {Vit.  §  11)  notices  an  in- 
stance of  false  hair  (Trept^err;  K.6ya\)  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  disguise.  Whether  the  ample  ring- 
lets of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  as  represented  in 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  were  real  or  artificial,  is 
doubtful  (Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  328).  Among  the 
;\Iedes  the  wig  was  worn  by  the  upper  classes  (Xen. 
Cyrop.  i.  3,  §  2). 


Egyptian  Wigs.     (Wilkinson.) 

The  usual  and  favorite  color  of  the  hair  was  black 
(Cant.  v.  11),  as  is  indicated  in  the  comparisons  to 
a  "flock  of  goats"  and  the  "tents  of  Kedar " 
(Cant.  iv.  1,  i.  5):  a  similar  hue  is  probably  in- 
tended by  the  jnirple  of  Cant.  vii.  5,  the  term  being 
broadly  used  (as  the  Greek  iropcpvpfos  in  a  similar 
application  =  jueAay,  Anacr.  28).  A  fictitious  hue 
was  occasionally  obtained  by  sprinkling  gold-<lust 
on  the  hair  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  3).  It  does 
not  appear  that  dyes  were  ordinarily  used;  the 
"Carmel"  of  Cant.  vii.  5  has  been  understood 
as=7"'P'^3  (A.  V.  "crimson,"  margin)  with- 
out good  reason,  though  the  similarity  of  the  words 
may  have  suggested  the  subsequent  reference  to 
purple.  Herod  is  said  to  have  dyed  his  gray  hair 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his  age  {Ant.  xvi.  8, 
§  1),  but  the  practice  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  or  Romans,  among  whom  it  was  com- 
mon (Aristoph.  Eccles.  736;  jMartial,  Ep.  iii.  43; 
Propert.  ii.  18,  24,  26):  from  Matt.  v.  36,  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  not  usual  among  the  Hebrews 
The  approach  of  age  was  marked  by  a  sprinkling 

(p'^'^,  Hos.  vii.  9 ;  comp.  a  similar  use  of  spargere, 
Propert.  iii.  4,  24")  of  gray  hairs,  which  soon  over- 
spread the  whole  head  (Gen.  xiii.  38,  xliv.  29 ;  1 
K.  ii.  6,  9;  Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx.  29).  The  reference 
to  the  almond  in  Eccl.  xii.  5,  has  been  explained 
of  the  white  blossoms  of  that  tree,  as  emblematic 
of  old  age:  it  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
color  of  the  flower  is  pink  rather  than  white,  and 
that  the  verb  in  that  passage,  according  to  high 
authorities  ((iesen.  and  Hitzig),  does  not  bear  the 
sense  of  blossoming  at  all.  Pure  white  hair  wag 
deemed  characteristic  of  the  Divine  Majesty  (Dan. 
vii.  9;  Rev.  i.  14). 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  hair  consisted  in  curls, 
whether  of  a  natural  or  artificial  character.  The 
Hebrew  terms  are  highly  expressive:  to  omit  the 

word  n!2^,  —  rendered  "locks"  in  Cant.  iv.  1, 
3,  vi.  7,  and  Is.  xlvii.  2,  but  more  probably  mean 
mg  a  veil, — we  have  C"^yJ^7ri  (Cant.  v.  11), 
properly  pendulous  flexible  boughs  (according  to 
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Jie  IJfX  ,  ixdrat  the  shoots  of  the  palm-tiiw^ 
irhich  supplied  an  image  of  the  coma  penduLi ; 

nS^!i  (I-,z.  viii.  3),  a  similar  image  borrowed  from 
the  cune  of  a  blossom:  \^2V  (Cant.  iv.  9),  a  lock 
falling  over  the  shoulders  like  a  chain  of  ear-pendants 
(in  nno  nine  cuUi  ttti,  Vulg.,  which  is  better  than 

the  A.  v.,  "  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck");  Cl^m 
(Cant.  vii.  5,  A.  V.  "galleries"),  properly  the 
channels  by  which  water  was  brought  to  the  flocks, 
which  supplied  an  image  either  of  the  amin  Jlutm, 
or  of  the  regularity  iii  which  the  locks  were  ar- 
ranged; n-^"^  (Cant.  vii.  5),  again  an  expression 
for  comii  ptmlitla,  borrowed  from  the  threads  hang- 
ing down  from  an  unfinished  woof;  and  lastly 
ntt'|7a  TlbVip  (Is.  iii.  24,  A.  V.  "  well  set 
hair  "),  i)roperly  plaited  work,  i.  e.  gratefully  curved 
locks.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  dressing  the 
hair,  we  have  no  very  precise  information  ;  the 
terms  usetl  are  of  a  general  character,  as  of  Jezebel 

(2  K.  i.x.  30),  :}l3"'ri,  {.  e.  she  (ulurned  her  head; 
of  Judith  (x.  3),  ditra^e,  i.  e.  airnmjtd  (the  A.  V. 
has  "  braided,"  and  the  Vulg.  diacrimiiKit-il,  here 
used  in  a  technical  sense  in  the  reference  to  the 
disa-iiniiKile  or  hair-pin);  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant. 

Xiv.  9,  §  4),  K(KOfffi1}fJi4vOS  TTJ  avvdfffii  TTJS  K6fi.7)S, 

and  of  those  wiio  adopted  feminine  fashions  {B.  J. 
iv.  9,  §  10),  nSpas  ffwOeTt^Sfxtyot.  'l"he  terms 
used  in  the  N.  T.  (-KXiyixaaiv,  1  Tim.  ii.  9; 
ffxir\oKris  Tpixcov,  1  I't't-  iii-  •^)  ^>"e  also  of  a  gen- 
eral character;  Schleusner  (Lex.  s.  v.)  understands 
them  of  curUwj  rather  than  plaiting.  The  arrange- 
ment of  Samson's  hair  into  seven  locks,  or  more 

properly  braids  (mD /PJ'?)  fro™  ^\2^i  '**  »"<«'- 


Egyptian  Wlg^     (Wilkinson.) 
•Annqe:  (rttpai,   lA'X.;  Judg.   xvi.    13,    19),  in- 
lOlTM   the   practice   of  plaiting,   which    was   also 
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familiar  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  335)  aoA 
Greeks  (llom.  Jl.  xiv.  170).  The  locks  were  prob- 
ably kept  in  their  pkce  by  a  fillet,  as  in  llgj^i 
(AN'ilkinson,  t.  c). 

Ornaments  were  worked  into  the  hair,  as  prac 
ticed  by  the  modern  I'Igyptians,  who  "  add  to  each 
braid  three  black  silk  cords  with  little  omanienu 
of  gold  "  (I^ne,  i.  71):  the  LXX.  understands  the 
term  D'^D^^V.'  (Is.  iii.  18,  A.  V.  "cauls"),  as 
applying  to  such  oniaments  {^uTr\6Kia):  Schrocder 
(de  \\$l.  Mul.  Ihh.  cap.  2)  approves  of  this,  and 
conjectures  that  they  were  sun-flu iped,  i.  e.  circular, 
aa  distinct  from  the  "  round  tires  like  the  mocn," 
J.  e.  the  orescent-shaped  ornaments  used  for  neck- 
laces. The  Arabian  women  attach  small  bells  to 
the  tresses  of  their  hair  (Niebuhr,  V(»j"t/e,  i.  133). 
Other  terms,  sometimes  understood  as  applying 
to  the  hair,   are   of  doubtful   signification,   e.  y. 

□>p>~in   (Is.   iii.   22:    acus :    "  crisping-pins  " ), 

more  probal)ly  purses,  as  in  2  K.  v.  23;  C^'lp?!? 
(Is.  iii.  20,  "head-bands"),  bridal  yirdks,  accord- 
ing to  Schroeder  and  other  authorities;  C'^'ISC 
(Is.  iii.  20,  discnminalio,  Vulg.  i.  e.  pins  used  foi 
keeping  the  hair  parted ;  cf.  Jerome  in  Eufin.  iii. 
cap.  ult.),  more  probably  tvrbims.  Combs  and 
hair-pins  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud ;  the  Egyp- 
tian combs  were  made  of  wood  and  double,  one  side 
having  large,  and  the  other  small  teeth  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  343);  from  the  ornamental  devices  worked  on 
them  we  may  infer  that  they  were  worn  in  the  hair. 
Witii  reg.ird  to  other  ornaments  worn  about  the 
head,  see  Ili;.\i)-niu:ss.  The  Hebrews,  Uke  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  anointed  the  hair  profusely 
with  ointments,  which  were  generally  compounded 
of  various  aromatic  ingredients  (liuth  iii.  3;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  2;  Ps.  xxiii.  5,  xiv.  7,  xcii.  10;  Eccl.  ix.  8; 
Is.  iii.  24);  more  especially  on  occasion  of  festivities 
or  hospitality  (Matt.  vi.  17,  xxvi.  7;  Luke  vii.  46; 
cf.  Josepli.  Ant.  xix.  4,  §  1,  xpica^evoj  fivpots 
tV  Ke(t>aKt'}v,  ws  anh  ffvvovfflas)-  It  is  periiaps 
in  relerence  to  the  glossy  appearance  so  imparted 
to  it  that  the  hair  is  described  as  purple  (Cant, 
vii.  5). 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews 
in  our  Saviour's  time  to  swear  by  the  hair  (Matt. 
V.  30),  much  as  the  I^yptian  women  still  swear  by 
the  side-lock,  and  the  men  by  their  beards  (I^ajie;, 
i.  52,  71,  notes). 

Hair  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  as  ar  irnage 
of  what  was  kast  valwibh  in  man's  person  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  45;  2  Sam.  xiv.  11;  1  K.  i.  52;  Matt.  x.  Z>'j\ 
Luke  xii.  7,  xxi.  18;  Acts  xxvii.  34);  as  well  r.. 
of  what  was  innumtrabk  (I's.  xl.  12,  Ixix.  4);  or 
particularly _//«f  (Judg.  xx.  10).  In  Is.  vii.  2v\  it 
represents  the  various  productions  of  the  field,  tre^ 
crops,  etc. ;  like  upos  KfKOfiVf^tfov  vKr)  of  (  allirn 
Dian.  41,  or  the  Inimus  coniniis  of  Stat.  Tlub.  v. 
502.  Hair  "as  tiie  hair  of  women  "  (liev.  ix.  8), 
means  long  and  inidressed  hair,  wiiicli  in  later 
times  was  regarded  as  an  image  of  barbaric  rude- 
ness (Hengstenberg,  Comm.  in  Inc.). 

W.  L.  B. 

HAK'KATAN  (^^rvL^  [d't  small  or  r"^y]: 
'AKKaTdv,  [Vat.  AKarav]  J.rnlou).  Johanan, 
■on  of  Hakkntan,  was  the  chief  of  tlie  Hrne-.\zp«d 
[sons  of  A.]  who  rrturne*!  from  Hab^l(>n  witli  Kjira 
(Fj;r.  viii.  12).  The  name  is  probiJily  Katan,  with 
the  definite  article  prefixed.  In  tlie  Apocrypha. 
i:8dras  it  is  Acat.vn. 
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HAK'KOZ  {t'^\^Tl  llhe  (horn]  :  5  Kcis; 
[Comp.]  Alex.  'AKKcis'  Accos),  a  priest,  the  chief 
Df  the  seventh  course  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10).  In  Ezr. 
[i.  fil  the  name  occurs  again  as  that  of  a  family  of 
priests;  though  here  the  prefix  is  taken  by  our 
translators  —  and  no  doubt  correctly  —  as  the 
definite  article,  and  the  name  appears  as  Koz. 
The  same  thing  also  occurs  in  Neh.  iii.  4,  21.  In 
Esdras  Accoz. 

HAKU'PHA  (MS^pn  [bent,  crooked,  Ges. ; 
incitement,  Fiirst]  :  'AKov(pd,  'Axi^a  !  [Vat. 
A<t>€iKa,  Axei(pa;  FA.  in  Neh.,  AKetcpa:]  Hacu- 
pha).  Bene-Chakupha  [sons  of  C]  were  among 
the  families  of  Nethinini  who  returned  from.  Baby- 
ion  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51;  Neh.  vii.  53). 
In  Esdras  (1  Esdr.  v.  31)   the  name  is  given  as 

ACIPHA. 

HA'LAH  (nbq  :  'A\a.e,  Xac^x;  [Alex.  A\- 
Aae,  AXae,  Xa\a:]  Hala,  {Lahela])  is  probably  a 
different  place  from  the  Calah  of  Gen.  x.  11.  [See 
Calah.]  It  may  with  some  confidence  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Chalcitis  {XakKlTis)  of  Ptolemy  (v. 
18),  which  he  places  between  Anthemusia  (cf.  Strab. 
xvi.  1,  §  27)  and  Gauzanitis."  The  name  is  thought 
to  remain  in  the  modern  Gla,  a  large  mound  on 
the  upper  Khabour,  above  its  junction  with  the 
Jerujer  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  312,  note;  2 
K.  [xvii.  6,]  xviii.  11;  1  Chr.  v.  26).        G.  K. 

HA'LAK,  THE  MOUNT  (with  the  article, 
p7nrT  '^'ilT\  =  the  smooth  mountain :  upos  rod 
XeKxd'-'  [Vat.  in  Josh,  xi.,  AA.6/c;]  Alex.  A\aic, 
or  AA.O/C:  7J«rs  mantis),  a  mountain  twice,  and 
twice  only,  named  as  the  southern  limit  of  .Joshua's 
conquests  —  "  the  Mount  Halak  which  goeth  up  to 
Seir  "  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7),  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  identified  —  has  not  apparently  been  sought 
for  —  by  travellers.  Keil  suggests  the  line  of  chalk 
cliffs  which  cross  the  valley  of  the  Ghor  at  about  6 
miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  form  at  once  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit 
of  the  Arabah.  [Arabah,  p.  135  a.]  And  this 
suggestion  would  be  plausible  enough,  if  there  were 
■any  example  of  the  word  har,  "mountain,"  being 
applied  to  such  a  vertical  cliff  as  this,  which  rather 
answers  to  what  we  suppose  was  intended  by  the 
term  Sela.  The  word  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
name  (supposing  it  to  be  Hebrew),  and  which  has 
the  force  of  smoothness  or  baldness,  has  ramified 
into  other  terms,  as  Helkah,  an  even  plot  of  ground, 
like  those  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19)  or  Naboth  (2 
K.  ix.  25),  or  that  which  gave  its  name  to  Helkath 
hat-tzurim,  the  "  field  of  the  strong "  (Stanley, 
App.  §  20).  G. 

*HALE  (Luke  xii.  58;  Acts  viii.  3)  is  the 
original  form  of  "haul,"  sometimes  still  used  in 
formal  discourse.  In  both  the  above  passages  it 
-neans  to  drag  men  by  force  before  magistrates 
That  is  the  import  also  of  the  Greek  terms  (/cara- 
(TvpTi  and  ffvpcav)-  H. 

HAL'HUL  (b^nbn  Ifull  of  hollows^ 
Fiirst]:  AlKovi.;  [Vat.  *A\oi.a;]  Alex.  AXov} : 
Walhul),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district 
ne  of  the  group  containing  Beth-zu;  and  Gedor 


a  ♦  FiirBt  gays  (Hebr.  Lex.  a.  v.)  that  the  Talmud 
inderstands  the  place  to  be  Holwan,  a  five  days' 
journey  from  Bagdad.  H, 
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(Josh.  XV.  58).  Jerome,  in  the  Onomaslicon  (undef 
Elul),  reports  the  existence  of  a  hamlet  (mllula) 
named  "Alula,"  near  Hebron.''  The  name  still 
remains  unaltered,  attached  to  a  conspicuous  hill 
a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  between  3  and  i  miles  from  the  latter. 
Opposite  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  Beit- 
siir,  the  modern  representative  of  Beth-zur,  and  a 
little  further  to  the  north  is  Jedur,  the  ancient 
Gedor.  [Beth-zuk.]  The  site  is  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  walls  and  foundations,  amongst  which 
stands  a  dilapidated  mosk  bearing  the  name  oi 
Neby  Yunus  —  the  prophet  Jonah  (Rob.  i.  210). 
In  a  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Hettinger  ( Cippi 
Hebraici,  p.  32)  it  is  said  to  be  the  burial-place  of 
Gad,  David's  seer.  See  also  the  citations  of  Zunz 
in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tudela  (ii.  437,  note).      G. 

HA'LI  OtTI  [necklace]  :  'AKep;  Alex.  OoXei: 
Chali),  a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Asher,  named 
between  Helkath  and  Beten  (Josh.  xix.  25).  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  its  situation.  Schwarz  (p.  I'Jl) 
compares  the  name  with  Chelmon,  the  equivalent 
in  the  Latui  of  Cyajhon  in  the  Greek  of  Jud. 
vii.  3.  G. 

HALIOARNAS'SUS  {'AKindpyaffaos)  "i 
Caiua,  a  city  of  great  renown,  as  being  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus  and  of  the  later  historian  Diony- 
sius,  and  as  embellished  by  the  Mausoleum  erected 
by  Artemisia,  but  of  no  Biblical  interest  except  as 
the  residence  of  a  Jewish  jx)pulation  in  the  periods 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  histories.  In 
1  Mace.  XV.  23,  this  city  is  specified  as  containing 
such  a  population.  The  decree  in  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
10,  §  23,  where  the  Romans  direct  that  the  Jews 
of  Halicarnassus  shall  be  allowed  ras  -rrpoaevxas 
iroieladai  Trphs  rfj  BaKdaffTi  Kara  rh  iraTpiov  eOoi, 
is  interesting  when  compared  with  Acts  xvi.  13. 
This  city  was  celebrated  for  its  harbor  and  for  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications;  but  it  ne\er  recovered 
the  damage  which  it  suffered  after  Alexander's 
siege.  A  plan  of  the  site  is  given  in  Ross,  Reisen 
(ufden  Griech.  Inseln.  (See  vol.  iv.  p.  30.)  The 
sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  are  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  Classicnl  Museum, 
and  many  of  them  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  modern  name  of  the  place  is  Budrum. 

J.  S.  H. 

*  See  particularly  on  Halicamassus  the  impor- 
tant work  of  i\Ir.  Newton,  History  of  Discoveries  at 
Halicarnassus,  Cnidus,  and  Brnnchidw,  2  vols, 
text  and  1  vol.  plates,  London,  1802-63.  A. 

HALLELU'JAH.     [Alleluia.] 

HALL  (avK-rj.  atrium),  used  of  the  court  of 
the  high-priest's  house  (Luke  xxii.  55).  AvK'f)  is 
in  A.  V.  Matt.  xxvi.  60,  Mark  xiv.  66,  John  xviii. 
15,  "palace;"  Vulg.  atrium;  irpoavKiov,  Mark 
xiv.  68,  "porch;"  Vulg.  ante  atrium.  In  Matt, 
xxvii.  27  and  Jlark  xv.  16,  au\-fj  is  syn.  with 
wpaiTcipiov,  which  in  John  xviii.  28  is  in  A.  V. 
"judgment-hall."  AuK-fi  is  the  equivalent  for 
"11?n,  an  inclosed  or  fortified  space  (Ges.  p.  512), 
in  many  places  in  O.  T.  where  Vulg.  and  A.  V. 
have  respectively  villa  or  viculus,  "  village,"  Oi 
atrium,  "  court,"  chiefly  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple. 
The  hall  or  court  of  a  house  or  palace  would  prob- 
ably be  an  uiclosed  but  uncovered  space,  impludum, 

b  It  Is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that,  though  ao  fai 
from  Jerusalem,  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  "in  ttut  di* 
trict  ofiElia." 
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on  a  lower  level  than  the  apartments  of  the  lowest 
fioor  which  looked  into  it.  The  irpoavKiov  was  the 
vestibule  leadinj;  to  it,  called  also,  ftlatt.  xxvi  71, 
KvKiov-     LCoUHT,  Amer.  ed.;  ilousK.] 

H.  W.  J>. 

HALLO'HESH  (tt^mbn  [the  u-hispercr, 
enchanter]:  'AKwi\s;  Alex.  AS&>:  ^/o//es),  one  of 
the  "chief  of  the  people"  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24).  The  name  is  Lochesh, 
with  the  definite  article  prefixed.  That  it  is  the 
name  of  a  family,  and  not  of  an  individual,  appears 
probal)le  from  another  passage  iu  which  it  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  as 

[as  above]:  'AA- 
\co7J$;  [Vat.  FA.  HAeio:]  Alohes).  Shallum,  sou 
of  llal-lochesh,  was  "ruler  of  the  half  part  of 
Jeru.siileni "  at  the  time  of  the  repair  of  the  wall 
by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  12).  According  to  the 
Hebrew  spelling,  the  name  is  identical  with  Hau- 
bOHESH.  [The  A.  V.  ed.  IGU,  following  the 
Genevan  version,  spells  the  name  falsely  Halloesh. 
-A.] 

HAM  (Cn  [swarthy]:  xd/^:  Cham).  1.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  apparently 
the  second  iu  age.     It  is  probably  derived  from 

DDn,  " to  be  warm,"  and  signifies  "warm"  or 
"  hot."  This  meaning  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
that  of  the  Egyptian  word  Kkm  (Egypt),  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  l^gyptian  equivalent  of  Ham, 
and  which,  as  an  adjective,  signifies  "  black,"  prob- 
ably implying  warmth  as  well  as  blackness. 
[Egyi'I'.J  If  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  words  be 
the  same.  Ham  must  mean  the  swarthy  or  sun- 
burnt, like  Al6io\f/,  which  has  been  derived  from 
the  Coptic  name  of  Ethiopia,  GOytJCUj  but 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  trace  to  OOCJJ^  "  a 
boundary,"  unless  the  Sahidic   GOCMCU    niay  be 

derived  from  Keesh  (Cush).  It  is  observable  that 
the  names  of  Noah  and  his  sons  appear  to  have 
had  prophetic  significations.  This  is  stated  in  the 
lase  of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  2!i),  and  implied  in  that  of 
Japhetli  (ix.  27),  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  same  must  be  concluded  as  to  Shem. 
Ham  may  therefore  have  been  so  named  as  pro- 
genitor of  tlie  sunl)urnt  Egyptians  and  C'usliites. 

Of  the  history  of  I  lam  nothing  is  related  except 
his  irreverence  to  his  father,  and  the  curse  which 
that  patriarch  pronounced  —  the  fulfillment  of  which 
b  evident  in  the  history  of  the  Ilamites. 

The  sons  of  Ham  are  stated  to  have  been  "  Cush 
and  Mizraim  and  I'hut  and  Canaan  "  (Gen.  x.  C ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  dual 
form  (Mizraim)  should  occur  in  tlie  first  generation, 
indicating  A  country,  and  not  a  person  or  a  tribe, 
and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 

gentile  noun  in  the  plural  D^"1^7p,  difTering  alone 

in  the  pointing  from  C'lT'V??  originally  stood 
here,  whicli  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
plural  forms  of  tlie  names  of  tlie  Mizraite  tribes 
which  follow,  and  analogous  to  the  singular  forms 
of  the  names  of  the  Canaaiiite  tribes,  except  the 
Sidonians,  wiio  are  mentioned  not  as  a  nation,  but 
under  the  name  of  (heir  forefather  Sidon. 

The  name  of  Ilsini  alone,  of  the  three  sons  of 
^foAll,  if  our  identilication  be  correct,  is  known  to 
iure  been  given  to  a  country.    I'^gypt  is  recognized 
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as  the  "  land  of  Ham  "  in  the  Bible  (Pg.  li-^, 
61,  cv.  2;J,  cvi.  22),  and  this,  though  it  does  nol 
prove  the  identity  of  the  Egyptian  name  with  that 
of  the  patriarch,  certainly  favors  it,  and  establishes 
tiie  historical  fact  that  Egypt,  settled  l)y  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  was  peculiarly  his  territory. 
The  name  Mizraim  we  believe  to  confirm  this.  The 
restriction  of  Ham  to  Egypt,  unlike  the  case,  if  we 
may  reason  infercntially,  of  his  bretliren,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  very  early  civilization  of  this 
part  of  the  Ilamite  territory,  while  much  of  the 
rest  was  comparatively  barbarous.  Egypt  may  also 
have  ijeen  the  first  settlement  of  tlie  Ilamites 
whence  colonies  went  forth,  as  we  know  to  ha%e 
been  the  case  with  the  Philistines.    [Capiixok.] 

The  settlements  of  the  descendants  of  ("ush  have 
occasioned  tlie  greatest  difficulty  to  critics.  The 
main  question  upon  which  everything  turns  is 
whether  there  was  an  eastern  and  a  western  Cush, 
like  the  eastern  and  western  I'lthiopians  of  the 
(irceks.  This  has  been  usually  decided  on  the 
Biblical  evidence  as  to  the  land  of  Cush  and  the 
Cushites,  without  reference  to  that  as  to  the  several 
names  designating  in  Gen.  x.  his  progeny,  or,  ex- 
cept in  Ninirod's  case,  the  territories  held  by  it,  or 
both.  By  a  more  inductive  method  we  have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  settlements  of  Cush  ex- 
tended from  Babylonia  along  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  Ethiopia  above  Egyjit,  and  to  the 
supposition  that  there  was  an  eastern  as  well  as  a 
western  Cush :  historically  the  latter  inference  must 
be  correct;  geographically  it  may  be  less  certain 
of  the  postdiluvian  world.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
applied  the  name  Kkksif,  or  Kksii,  which  is 
obviously  the  same  as  Cush,  to  Ethiopia  above 
l'4rypt.  The  sons  of  Cush  are  stated  to  liave  been 
•Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  l\aamah,and  Sabtechah:  it 
is  added  that  the  sons  of  Kaaniah  were  Sheba  and 
Dedan,  and  that  "  Cush  begat  Ninirod."  Certain 
of  these  names  recur  in  the  lists  of  the  descendants 
of  Joktan  and  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  a  circum- 
stance which  must  be  explained,  in  most  cases,  as 
historical  evidence  tends  to  show,  by  the  settlement 
of  Cushites,  Joktanites,  and  Abrahamites  in  the 
same  regions.  [Akabia.]  Seba  is  geiiern'ly  identi- 
fied witli  Meroe,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  at  the  time  of  Solomon  the  chief  kingdom  of 
I'^thiopia  above  Egypt  was  that  of  Seba.  [Skua.] 
The  postdiluvian  Havilah  seems  to  be  restricted  to 
Arabia.  [Havilah.]  Sabtah  and  Sabtechah  are 
probably  Arabian  names :  this  is  certainly  the  case 
with  Paamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan,  which  are  rec- 
ognized on  the  Persian  Gulf.  [Saijtaii;  Sab- 
TiiciiAu;  Haamaii;  Shkba;  Dkdan.]  Nimrod 
is  a  descendant  of  Cush,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  is  a  son,  and  his  is  the  only  name  which  is 
positively  personal  and  not  territorial  in  the  list  of 
the  descendants  of  Cush.  The  account  of  his  first 
kingdom  in  Babylonia,  and  of  the  extension  of  hi* 
rule  into  Assyria,  and  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  — 
for  this  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  Gen.  x.  11, 
12  —  indicates  a  spread  of  Hamite  colonists  along 
the  Euphrates  and  Ticris  northwards.     [CusH.] 

If,  as  we  suppose,  Mizraim  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x 
and  1  Chr.  i.  stand  for  Mizrim,  we  should  take  the 
singular  Maxnr  to  be  the  name  of  the  progcnitoi 
of  the  Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  remarkable  that  MazoT 
appears  to  he  identical  in  signification  with  Ham, 
80  that  it  may  be  but  another  name  of  the  patri- 
arch. [EciYiT.]  In  this  ciise  the  mention  of  Mie- 
raim  (or  Mizrim)  would  bo  geographical,  fUil  not 
indicative  of  a  Mazor,  son  of  Ham. 
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The  Mizraitej,  like  the  descenflants  of  Hain, 
xjupj  a  territory  wider  than  that  bearing  the  name 
jf  Miziaira.  We  may,  however,  suppose  that  Miz- 
raira  included  all  the  first  settlements,  and  that  in 
remote  times  other  tribes  besides  the  Philistines 
migrated,  or  extended  their  territories,  i'his  we 
may  infer  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Lehabim 
(Lubim)  or  Libyans,  for  JNIanetho  speaks  of  them 
as  in  the  remotest  period  of  Egyptian  history  sub- 
ject to  the  Pharaohs.  He  tells  us  that  under  the 
first  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  of  Memphites, 
Necherophes,  or  Necherochis,  "  th&  Libyans  re- 
.olted  from  the  Egyptians,  but,  on  account  of  a 
wonderful  mcrease  of  the  moon,  submitted  through 
fear"  «  (Cory's  Anc.  Frar/.  2d  ed.  pp.  100,  101). 
It  is  unlikely  that  at  this  very  early  time  the 
Memphit«  kingdom  ruled  far,  if  at  all,  beyond  the 
western  boundary  of  Egypt. 

The  Ludim  appear  to  have  been  beyond  Egypt 
to  the  west,  so  probably  the  Anamim,  and  certainly 
the  Lehabim.  [Ludim  ;  Anamiji  ;  Lehabi.m.] 
The  Naphtuhim  seem  to  have  been  just  be\  ond  the 
western  border.  [Nvphtuhi.m.]  The  Pathrusim 
and  Caphtorim  were  in  Egypt,  and  probalily  the 
Casluhim  also.  [Pathros;  CAriixoK:  Caslu- 
HiM.]  The  Philistim  are  the  only  iMizraite  tribe 
that  we  know  to  have  passed  into  Asia :  their  first 
establishment  was  in  Egypt,  for  they  came  out  of 
Caphtor.    [Cai'HTOK.] 

Phut  has  been  always  placed  in  Africa.  In  the 
Bible,  Phut  occurs  as  an  ally  or  supporter  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  mentioned  with  Cush  and  Lubim 
(Nah.  iii.  U),  with  Cush  and  Ludim  (the  Mizraite 
Ludim  y),  as  supplying  part  of  the  army  of  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  (Jer.  xlvi.  9),  as  involved  in  the  calam- 
ities of  Egypt  together  with  Cush,  Lud,  and  Chub 
[Chub]  (Ez.  xxx.  5),  as  furnishing,  with  Persia, 
Lud,  and  other  lands  or  tribes,  mercenaries  for  the 
service  of  Tyre  (xxvii.  10),  and  with  Persia  and 
Cush  as  supplying  part  of  the  army  of  Gog  (xxxviii. 
5).  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  Phut 
is  to  be  placed  in  Africa,  where  we  find,  in  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  a  great  noraa...c  people  cor- 
responding to  it.     [Phut.] 

Respecting  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Canaanit«s  there  is  no  dispute,  although  all  the 
names  are  not  identified.  The  Hamathites  alone 
of  those  identified  were  settled  in  early  times  wholly 
beyond  the  land  of.  Canaan.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
primeval  extension  of  the  Canaanite  tribes  after 
their  first  establishment  in  the  land  called  after 
their  ancestor,  for  before  the  specification  of  its 
Umits  as  those  of  their  settlements  it  is  stated 
"  afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad  "  (Gen.  x.  18,  19).  One  of  their 
most  important  extensions  was  to  the  northeast, 
where  was  a  great  branch  of  the  Hittite  nation  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  constantly  mentioned  in 
the  wars  of  the  Pharaohs  [Egypt],  and  in  those 
of  ttie  kings  of  Assyria.  Two  passages  which  have 
occasioned  much  controversy  may  be  here  noticed. 
In  the  account  of  Abraham's  entrance  into  Pales- 
tine it  is  said.  "  And  the  Canaanite  [was]  then  in 
the  land"  (xii.  6);  and  as  to  a  somewhat  later 
time,  that  of  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
KB  read  that  "  the  Canaanite  and  tlie  Perizzite 
dwelled  then  in  the  land"  (xiii.  7).  These  pas- 
sages have  been  supposed  either  to  be  late  glosses. 
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or  to  indicate  that  the  Pentateuch  was  \Tritten  \t  a 
late  period.  A  comparison  of  all  the  passages  re- 
ferring to  the  primitive  history  of  Palestine  and 
Idumaea  shows  that  there  was  an  earlier  population 
expelled  by  the  Hamite  and  Abrahamite  settlers. 
This  population  was  important  in  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Chedorlaomer ;  but  at  the  Exodus,  more 
than  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  there  was  but 
a  remnant  of  it.  It  is  most  natural  therefore  to 
infer  that  the  two  passages  under  consideration 
mean  that  the  Canaanite  settlers  were  already  in 
the  land,  not  that  they  were  still  there. 

Philologers  are  not  agreed  as  to  a  Hamitic  class 
of  languages.  Keceutly  Bunsen  has  applied  the 
term  "  Hamitism."  or  as  he  writes  it  Chamitism, 
to  the  Egyptian  language,  or  rather  family.  He 
jilaces  it  at  the  head  of  the  "  Semitic  stock,"  to 
which  he  considers  it  as  but  partially  belonging, 
and  thus  describes  it:  —  "Chamitism,  or  ante-his- 
torical Semitism :  the  Chamitic  deposit  in  Egypt ; 
its  daughter,  the  Demotic  Egyptian ;  and  its  end 
the  Coptic  "  (  OutUiies,  vol.  i.  p.  183).  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  has  a])phed  the  term  Cushite  to  the  primitive 
language  of  Baby'onia,  and  the  same  term  has  been 
used  for  the  ancient  lanuuage  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Arabia.  This  terminolocry  depends,  in  every  in- 
stance, upon  the  race  of  the  nation  speaking  the 
language,  and  not  upon  any  theory  of  a  Hamitic 
class.  I'here  is  evidence  which,  at  the  first  view, 
would  incUne  us  to  consider  that  the  term  Semitic, 
as  applied  to  the  Syro-Arabic  class,  should  be 
changed  to  Hamitic ;  but  on  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation it  becomes  evident  that  any  absolute  classi- 
fication of  languages  into  groups  corresponding  to 
the  three  great  Noachian  families  is  not  tenable. 
The  Biblical  evidence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in  favor 
of  Hebrew  being  classed  as  a  Hamitic  rather  than 
a  Semitic  form  of  speech.     It  is  called  in  the  Bible 

"  the  language  of  Canaan,"  ^V5?  ^"^?^  (Is.  xix. 
18),  although  those  speaking  it  are  elsewhere  said 
to  speak  i'T'l^n';,  Judaice  (2  K.  xviii.  26.  28; 
Is.  xxxvi.  11,  1.3;'  Neh.  xiii.  24).  But  the  one 
term,  as  Gesenius  remarks  (Gram.  Introd.),  indi- 
cates the  country  where  the  language  was  spoken, 
the  other  as  evidently  indicates  a  people  by  whom 
it  was  spoken:  thus  the  question  of  its  being  a 
Hamitic  or  Semitic  language  is  not  touched;  for 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan is  agreeable  with  its  being  either  indigenous 
(and  therefore  either  Canaanite  or  Rephaite),  or 
adopted  (and  therefore  perhaps  Semitic).  The 
names  of  Canaanite  persons  and  places,  as  Gese- 
nius has  observed  (l.  c),  conclusively  show  that  the 
Canaanites  spoke  what  we  call  Hebrew.  Elsewhere 
we  might  find  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  so-called 
Semitic  language  by  nations  either  partly  or  wholly 
of  Hamite  origin.  This  evidence  would  favor  the 
theory  that  Hebrew  was  Hamitic ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  should  be  unable  to  dissociate  Semitic 
languages  from  Semitic  peoples.  The  Eg}T)tian 
language  would  also  offer  great  difficulties,  unless  it 
were  held  to  be  but  partly  of  Hamitic  origin,  since 
it  is  mainly  of  an  entirely  diff'erent  class  to  [from]' 
the  Semitic.  It  is  mainly  Nigritian,  but  it  also 
contains  Semitic  elements.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  groundwork  is  Nigritian,  and  that  the  Semitic 
part  is  a  layer  added  to  a  complete  Nigritian  lan- 


alt   has  been  supposed   that  some  or   all  of  the    with  most  of  those  notices  that  occur  m  the  oldm 
notices  of  events  in  Mauetho's   lists  were  inserted  by    dynasties. 
'opyist«      Ttijs  cannot,  we  think,  have  been  the  case 
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juage.  The  two  elements  are  mixed,  but  not  fused. 
This  opinion  those  Semitic  scholars  who  have 
studied  the  subject  share  with  us.  Some  Iranian 
scholars  hold  that  the  two  elements  are  mixed,  and 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  represents  the  transition 
from  Turanian  to  Semitic.  The  only  solution  oi' 
the  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  what  we  call  Semitic 
ia  early  Noachian. 

An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Hamite  na- 
tions presents  considerable  difficulties,  since  it  can- 
not be  determined  in  the  cases  of  the  most  imjior- 
tant  of  those  commonly  held  to  be  Hamite  that 
they  were  purely  of  that  stock.  It  is  certain  that 
the  three  most  illustrious  Hamite  nations  —  the 
Cushites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians  — 
were  greatly  mixed  with  foreign  peoples.  In  Baby- 
lonia the  Hamite  element  seems  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Shemite,  but  not  in  the  earliest  times. 
There  are  some  common  characteristics,  however, 
which  appear  to  connect  the  different  branches  of 
the  Hamite  family,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  children  of  Japheth  and  Shem.  Their  archi- 
tecture has  a  solid  grandeur  that  we  look  for  in 
vain  elsewhere.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Soutliern 
Arabia  alike  afford  proofs  of  this,  and  the  few  re- 
maining monuments  of  the  Phoenicians  are  of  the 
same  class.  \\'liat  is  very  important*as  indicating 
the  purely  Hamite  character  of  the  monuments  to 
which  we  refer  is  that  tlie  earliest  in  Egypt  are  the 
most  characteristic,  while  the  earlier  in  Babylonia 
do  not  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  later.  The  na- 
tional mind  seems  in  all  these  cases  to  have  been 
[represented  in '?]  these  material  forms.  The  early 
history  of  each  of  the  chief  Hamite  nations  shows 
great  power  of  organizing  an  extensive  kingdom,  of 
acquiring  material  greatness,  and  checking  the  in- 
roads of  neighboring  nomadic  peoples.  The  Philis- 
tines afford  a  remarkalile  instance  of  these  qualities. 
In  every  case,  however,  the  more  energetic  sons  of 
Shem  or  Japheth  have  at  last  fallen  upon  the  rich 
Hamite  territories  and  despoiled  them.  Egypt, 
favored  by  a  position  fenced  round  with  nearly  im- 
passable barriers  —  on  the  north  an  almost  haven- 
less  coast,  on  the  east  and  west  st«rile  deserts,  held 
its  freedom  far  longer  than  the  rest;  yet  even  in 
the  days  of  Solomon  the  throne  was  filled  by  for- 
eigners, who,  if  Hamites,  were  Shemite  enough  in 
their  belief  to  revolutionize  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Babylonia  the  Medes  had  already  captured 
Nimrod's  city  more  than  2000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Hamites  of  Soutiiern  Arabia 
were  so  early  overtlu-own  by  the  Joktanites  that 
the  scanty  remains  of  their  history  are  alone  known 
to  us  through  tradition.  Yet  the  stoi-y  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  ancient  kings  of  Yemen  is  so  per- 
fectly in  accordaTice  with  all  we  know  of  the  Ham- 
ites that  it  is  almost  enough  of  itself  to  prove  what 
other  evidence  has  so  well  established.  The  history 
of  the  Canaanites  is  similar;  and  if  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  be  an  exception,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  they  became  a  merchant  class,  as  I'^zekiel's 
famous  description  of  Tyre  sliows  (chap,  xxvii).  In 
Bpeaking  of  Hamite  characteristics  we  do  not  in- 
tend it  to  be  inferred  tiiat  tiiey  were  necessarily 
altogetiier  of  Hamite  origin,  and  not  at  least  partly 
borrowed.  li-  S.  P. 

2.  (Dn  [mutllltuk,  people,  Fiirst],  Gen.  xiv.  5; 
Snm.  Cn,  Cli'im)  According  to  the  Masoretic 
text,  (  Ik  ilorlaomcr  and  his  allies  smote  t!ie  Zuzim 
ft  a  place  called  Ham.     If,  as  seems  likely,  the 
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Zuzin  be  the  sime  as  the  Zamzummmi,  llan 
must  be  placed  in  what  was  afterwards  the  Ammo- 
nite territory.     Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  b} 

I'uch,  that  Ham  is  but  another  form  of  the  name 
of  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  children  of  -•l«m>on, 
Kabbah,  now  .Iwi-man.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
however,  throw  some  doubt  upon  Uie  ISIasoretie 

eading:    the   former   has,    as    tb?    rendering    of 

Cn2  D'^T^THTIS'I  :  nal  iQu-r)  IcTXvpa  Oyuo  oi^- 
To7s;  and  the  latter,  et  Zuzim  cum  eis,  which 
shows  that  tlrcy  read  CHS  :  but  the  Mas.  ren- 
dering seems  the  more  hkely,  as  each  clause  men- 
tions a  nation,  and  its  capital  or  stronghold ;  al- 
though it  must  be  allowed  that  if  the  Zuzim  had 
gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  Kephaim,  a  deviation 
would  have  been  necessary.    The  Samaritan  Version 

has  nW^^,Lii>hiiIi,  perhaps  intending  the  Lasha 
of  Gen.  X.  19,  which  by  some  is  identified  with 
(Jalhrlioe  on  the  N.  E.  quarter  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseudojon.  have 
SriTprr,  Ilemta.    Schwarz  (217)  suggests  Ilumei- 

tk  (in  Van  de  Velde's  map  Ilumeilat),  one  mile 
above  liabba,  tlie  ancient  Ar-Moab,  on  the  Koman 
road.     [ZuziMS.] 

3.  In  the  account  of  a  migration  of  the  Simeon- 
ites  to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  and  their  destroying  the 
pastoral  inhabitants,  the  latter,  or  possibly  their 
predecessors,  are  said  to  have  been   "  of  Ham " 

(DH"]^  :  e'/c  iS)v  vlojv  Xdfj.:  de  siirpe  Cham,  1 
Chr.  iv.  40).  This  may  indicate  that  a  Hamite 
tribe  was  settled  here,  or,  more  precisely,  that  there 
w;is  an  Egyptian  settlement.  The  connection  of 
Egypt  with  this  part  of  Palestine  will  be  noticed 
under  Zi;k,\ii.  Ham  may,  however,  here  be  iu  no 
way  connected  with  the  patriarch  or  with  Egypt. 

HA'MAN  Cl^n  [celebrated  (Pers.),  or  = 
Mercury  (Sansk.),  Eiirst]  :  A/adv-  Ammi),  the  chief 
minister  or  vizier  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iii.  1). 
After  the  failure  of  his  attenqjt  to  cut  off  all  the 
Jews  in  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  erected  for  Jlordecai.  Most 
probably  he  is  the  same  Aman  who  is  mentioned 
as  the  ojjprcssor  of  Acliiacharus  (Tob.  xiv.  10). 
Tiie  Targum  and  Josephus  (Ant.  x'l.  C,  §  5)  inter- 
pret tlie  description  of  him  —  the  Agagite  —  as 
signifying  that  he  was  of  Amalekitish  descent;  but 
he  is  called  a  IMacedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Esth. 
ix.  24  (cf.  iii.  1),  and  a  Persian  by  Sulpicius  Seve- 
rus.  Prideaux  (Con7iexi(m,  anno  453)  computes 
the  sum  which  he  offered  to  pay  into  the  royal 
treasury  at  more  than  i:2,000,000  sterling.  iMod- 
ern  Jews  are  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  designating 
any  Christian  enemy  by  his  name  (Eisenmenger, 
L'lil.  Jud.  i.  721).  [See  addition  under  Estiieu, 
Book  ok.]  W.  T.  B. 

HA'MATH  (n'?n  [fortress,  citadet]  : 
'Hjuafl,  "Hfjide,  Aifide-  Kmath)  appars  to  liave 
been  the  priMci])nl  city  of  I'pper  Syria  from  the 
time  of  tlie  I'.xodns  to  that  of  the  jiropliet  Amos. 
It  uas  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Onmtis,  about 
half-way  between  its  source  near  lianUnk,  and  tba 
bend  wliich  it  makes  at  Jisr-hadid.  It  thus  natu- 
rally commanded  the  whole  of  the  Orontes  valley, 
from  the  low  screen  of  hills  wliich  forms  the  water- 
shed between  tlie  Orontes  and  the  l.Uihiy  —the 
"entrance  of  Hamatli,"  a.s  it  is  called  in  Scripture 
(Num.  xxxiv.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  5,  Ac.)  — to  the  defili 
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7f  Daphne  below  Antioch;  and  this  ti-aot  appears  following  reasons:  (1.)  The  northern  boundary  of 
:o  have  formed  the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  during  the  Israelites  was  certainly  north  of  Kiblah,  for  the 
ifie  time  of  its  independence.  j  east  border  descends  from  Hazar-enan  to  Shephara, 

The  liamathites  were  a  Hamitic  race,  and  are  and  from  Shepham  to  Itiblah.  Kiblah  is  still 
mcluded  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan  ((jen.  known  by  its  ancient  name,  and  is  found  south  of 
X.  18).  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  with  Mr.  j  Hums  Lake  about  six  or  eight  hours.  The  "en- 
Kenrick  {Phceiucia,  p.  GO),  that  they  were  ever  in  '•  trance  "  must  therefore  lie  north  of  this  town.  (2.) 
any  sense  Phoenicians.  We  must  regard  them  as :  It  must  lie  east  of  Moimt  Hor.  Now,  if  JMount 
closely  akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they  bordered,  |  Hor  be,  as  it  probably  is,  the  range  of  Lebanon, 
and  with  whom  they  were  generally  in  alliance,  j  the  question  is  readily  solved  by  a  reference  to  the 
Nothing  appears  of  the  power  of  Hamath,  beyond  physical  geography  of  the  region.  The  ranges  of 
the  geographical  notices  which  show  it  to  be  a  well-    Lebanon    and    Anti-Lebanon    terminate    opposite 


Hums  Lake  by  bold  and  decided  declivities.  There 
is  then  a  rolling  country  for  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles  north  of  the  Lebanon  chain,  after  which 
rises  the  lower  range  of  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains. 
A  wider  space  of  plain  intervenes  between  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  the  low  hills  which  lie  eastward  of 
Hamath.  The  city  of  Hums  lies  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  arms  of  the  cross  thus  formed,  and 
toward  each  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass 
there  is  an  "  entering  in  "  between  the  hills. 
Thus  northward  the  pass  leads  to  Hamath ;  west- 
ward to  Kuldl  el-flusn  and  the  iVIediterrauean : 
eastward  to  the  great  plain  of  the  Syrian  desert: 
and  southward  toward  Baal-gad  in  Coele-Syria. 
This  will  appear  at  a  glance  from  the  accompany- 
ing plan  of  the  country,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 


known  place  (Nimi.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8;  Josh.  xiii. 
5;   &c  ),  until  the  time  of  David,  when  we  hear 
that  Toi,  kuig  of  Hamath,  had  "  had  wars  "  with 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  on  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  by  David,  sent  his  son  to  congratulate 
the  Jewish  monarch   (2  Sam.  viii.  10),  and  (appa- 
rently) to  put  Hamath  under  his  protection.     Ha- 
math seems  clearly  to  have  been  included  in  the 
dominions  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21-4);  and  its  king 
was  no  doubt  one  of  those  many  princes  over  whom 
that  monarch  ruled,  who  "  brought  presents  and 
served  Solomon  all  the  d»'s   of  his  life."     The 
"  store-cities,;'  which  Solomon  "  built  in  Hamath  " 
(2  Chr.  viii.  4),  were  perhaps  staples  for  trade,  the 
importance  of  the  Orontes  valley  as  a  line  of  traffic 
l)eing  always  great.     On  the  death  of  Solomon  and 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Hamath 
seems  to  have  regained  its  independence.     In 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Ahab 
(b.  c.  yOO)  it  appears  as  a  separate  power,  in 
alliance  with  the   Syrians  of  Damascus,  the 
Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians.     About  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  later  .leroboam  the  sec- 
ond "recovered  Hamath  "  (2  K.  xiv.  28);  he 
seems  to  have  dismantled  the  place,  whence 
the  prophet  Amos,  who  wrote  in  his  reign 
(Am.  i.    1),  couples   '-Hamath   the  great" 
with  Gath,  as  an  instance  of  desolation  (ib.  vi. 
2).    Soon  afterwards  the  Assyrians  took  it  (2 
K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13,  &c.),  and  from  this  time 
it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much  importance. 
Antioclius  Epiphanes  appears  to  have  changed 
its  name  to  Epiphaneia,  an  appellation  under 
which  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
from  his  time  to  that  of  St.  Jerome  ( Com- 
ment, in  Ezek.  xlvii.  16),  and  possibly  later. 
The^  natives,  however,  called  it  Hamath,  even 
in  St.  Jerome's  time;  and  its  present  name, 
Hamah,  is  but  very  slightly  altered  from  the 
fincient  form. 

Burckhardt  visited  Ilamnh  in  1812.  He 
describes  it  as  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Orontes,  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
partly  in  the  plain,  and  as  divided  into  four 
quarters —  Hndlier,  El  DJisr,  El  Aleynt,  and  ^ 
El  ,}ftfline,  the  last  being  the  quarter  of  the  ii.C^i 
Christians.  The  population,  according  to  §r\ 
him,  was  at  that  time  30,000.  The  town 
possessed  few  antiquities,  and  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  huge  water-wheols,  whereby  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^^^^^  showing  ( 
the  gardens  and  the  houses  in  the  upper  town 
were  supplied  from  the  Orontes.  The  neighboring  that  the  plain  of  Hums  opens  to  the  four  points  of 
territory  he  calls  "  the  granary  of  Northern  Syria"  :  the  compass.  Especially  to  one  journeying  from 
1  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  140-147.  See  also  Pococke,  the  south  or  the  west  would  this  locality  be  appro- 
Trnvels  in  the  East,  vol.  i.;  Irby  and  Mangles,  priately  described  as  an  entrance,  (o.)  It  is  im- 
Travels,  p.  244 ;  and  Stanley,  S.  tf  P.  pp.  40ti,  probable  that  the  lands  of  Hamath  ever  extended 
i07  \  G.  R.        as  far  south  as  the  height  of  land  between  ths 

*  The  "entrance  of  Hamath"  is  not  is  stated,  I^ontes  and  the  Orontes,  or  in  fact  into  the  south- 
it  the  water-shed  between  the  L'tany  and  the  em  division  of  Ccele-Syria  at  all.  Hums  would 
'Jrontes,  which  would  place  it  too  far  .south,  for  the   have  been  its  natural  limit  from  the  sea,  to  oiii 
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journeying  along  the  coast  from  Tripoli  to  La- 
«akia.  I>ebaiion  and  the  Nusairiyeh  range  are  seen 
hi  profile,  with  tlie  gap  between  them.  A  similar 
view  is  presented  from  the  remaining  cardinal 
poinU  G.  E.  P. 


HAMMER 

HATVIATHITE,  THE  (^^^^^^T :  &  'a^ 
di:  Amal/aeus,  Ilamathteus),  one  of  the  familiei 
descended  from  Canaan,  named  last  in  tiie  list 
((Jen.  X.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  The  place  of  their  sct^ 
tlement  was  doubtless  IIamatu. 


Nusairiyeh  MCs 


Lebau 


Entrance  to  Uamath  &t<in  the  W. 


HA'MATH-ZO'BAH  {n^'\'^-i^T2n  : 
BauraiBd;  [Alex.  AtfjLaO  l,ai$a:\  i:malh-SuAa)'i!i 
said  to  have  been  attacked  and  conquered  by  Sol- 
omon (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  It  has  been  conjectured  to 
be  the  same  as  Uamath,  here  regarded  as  included 
in  Aram-Zoliah  —  a  geographical  expression  which 
has  usually  a  narrower  meaning.  But  the  name 
llamath-Zobah  would  seem  rather  suited  to  an- 
other Hamatl)  which  was  distinguished  from  the 
"Great  Hamath,"  by  the  suffix  "Zobah."  Com- 
pare \\Z.moW\- (J Head,  which  is  thus  distinguished 
from  Kamah  in  Benjamin.  G.  R. 

♦HAMI'TAL,  2  K.  xxiii.  31,  is  the  reading 
of  the  A.  V.  ed.  1011  for  Hajiutal.  A. 

HAM'MATH  (H^n  [loarm  sprhuj]  :  'Ci^aO- 
uSoKfd  —  the  last  two  syllables  a  corruption  of  tlie 
name  following;  [Alex.  A/xdd  ;  [Aid.  'A;u/xa0:] 
Kmath),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  the  territory 
allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35).  It  is  not 
possible  from  this  list  to  determine  its  ])osition, 
but  the  notices  of  the  Tahnudists,  collected  by 
Lightfoot  in  his  C/iorocjrap/iicdl  Century,  and 
Chor.  Decttd,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  near  Ti- 
berias, one  mile  distant  —  in  fact  that  it  had  its 
name,  Cbannnath,  "hot  batlis,"  because  it  con- 
tained those  of  Tiberias.  In  accordance  with  this 
are  the  slight  notices  of  Josephus,  who  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  Emmaus  as  a  "  village  not  far 
(,K(l)tJL7\  .  .  .  ovK  Airueev)  from  Tiberias"  (Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §  3),  and  as  where  Vespasian  had  en- 
camped "  before  Up6)  Tiberias"  (B.  J.  iv.  1,  §  3). 
Remains  of  the  wall  of  this  encampment  .were  rec- 
ognized by  Irhy  and  Mangles  (p.  89  i).  In  both 
cases  Josephus  names  the  hot  springs  or  baths,  add- 
ing in  the  latter,  that  such  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  name  'A/u^ooDs,  and  that  the  waters  are  me- 
dicinal. Tlie  Jlitmvidm,  at  present  three «  in 
number,  still  send  up  their  hot  and  sulphureous 
waters,  at  a  spot  ratlier  more  than  a  mile  south  of 
the  modem  town,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  (Rob.  ii.  383,  384;  Van  de  Yelde, 
ii.  309). 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  with  this 
position  other  observations  of  the  Talmudists, 
^uot«d  on  the  same  place,  by  Lightfoot,  to  the 
.  effect  that  Chammath  was  called  also  the  "  wells 
of  (Jailara,"  from  its  proximity  to  that  place,  and 
%Igo  tliat  lialf  the  town  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lordan  and  half  on  the  west,  with  a  bridge  between 
-hem  —  the  fact  lieing  that  the  ancient  Tilierias 


was  at  least  4  miles,  and  the  Ilammam  2j,  from 
the  present  embouchure  of  the  Jordan.  The  same 
difficulty  besets  the  account  of  Parclii  (in  Zunz's 
Appendix  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ii.  403).  He 
places  the  wells  entirely  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

In  the  list  of  Levitici^cities  given  out  of  Naph- 
tali (Josh.  xxi.  32),  the  name  of  this  place  seems 
to  be  given  as  Majimoth-doij,  and  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
76  it  is  further  altered  to  Hajijiox.  G. 

HAMMED A'THA  (Sn-T^n  :  'A/xaUeos; 

[Alex.  AvauaOaSos,  A/xadaSos  ■]  Ainad(ithus), 
father  of  the  infamous  Ilaman,  and  commonly  des- 
ignated as  "the  Agagite"  (Esth.  iii.  1,  10;  viii. 
5;  ix.  24),  though  also  without  that  title  (ix.  10). 
By  Gesenius  {Lex.  185.5,  p.  539)  the  name  is  taken 
to  be  Medatha,  preceded  by  the  definite  article. 
For  other  explanations,  see  l-iirst,  Ilandwb.  [Zend, 
=  gicen  by  llaomo,  an  Ized],  and  Simonis,  Ono- 
nidsticon,  p.  58G.  The  latter  derives  it  from  a  Per- 
sian word  meaning  "  double."  For  the  terraination 
compare  AmuATMA. 

HAMME'LECH  (TlbT^n  [the  king]:  rov 
$aa-iKeus.  Amelecli),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  as 
a  proper  name  (.ler.  xxxvi.  26;  xxxviii.  G);  but 
there  is  no  apparent  re.ison  for  supposing  it  to  be 
anything  but  the  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  "the 
king,"  i.  e.  in  the  first  case  Jehoiakim,  and  in  the 
latter  Zedekiah.  If  this  is  so,  it  enables  us  to  con- 
nect with  the  royal  family  of  Judah  two  persons, 
Jerachmcel  and  ilalciah,  who  do  not  appear  in  the 
A.  V.  as  members  thereof.  G. 

HAMMER.  The  Hebrew  language  has  sev- 
eral names  for  this  indispensable  tool.    (1.)  Pattish 

(Ji?>tSQ,  connected  ctymologically  with  Traracrff-ai, 
to  strike),  which  was  used  by  the  gold-beater  (Is. 
xli.  7,  A.  V.  "carpenter")  to  overlay  with  silver 
and  "smooth"  the  surface  of  the  image;  as  well 
as  by  the  qu.irry-man  (.ler.  xxiii.  29).  (2.)  Mak- 
kabah  (nD|vtt  [and  n2|vP]l  properly  a  tool  for 
Iwlluicing,  hence  a  stone-cutter's  mallet  (1  K.  vi. 
7),  and  generally  any  workman's  hammer  (Judg. 
iv.  21;  Is.  xliv.  12;  Jer.  x.  4).  (3.)  Ilalmuth 
(n^lQ^n).  used  only  in  Judg.  v.  26,  and  then 
with  the  addition  of  the  word  "workmen's"  by 
way  of  explanation.  (4.)  A  kind  of  hammer, 
named  mnppelz  {\'  C^),  Jer.  Ii.  20  (A.  V.  "  battle- 
axe"),  or  mJ'pliUz  (V"*?^)'  l''ov.  xxv.  18  (A.  V. 


■Mr.    Porter  (Handb.  for   S,/r.   ^   Pat.   Ii.   422)    and  throe  others  a  few  pace*  ftirther  •outh  (■••  u3m 
3f  f.-ur  oprinijn  :  one  under  the  old  bath-house,    Rob.  BM.  Rr3.  iii.  259).  H. 


HAMMOLEKETH 

•»  maul "  /,  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  "  Ham- 
mer "  is  used  figu-ativelv  for  any  overwhelming 
Tower,  whetlier  worldly  (Jer.  1.  23),  or  spiritual 
(Jer.  xxiii.  29  [comp.  Heb.  iv.  12J).     W.  L.  B. 

*  From  nnf?^  comes  JMaccabeeus  or  Maccabee 
[Maccabees,  the].  The  hammer  used  by  Jael 
(Judg.  V.  26)  was  not  of  iron,  but  a  wooden  mal- 
let, such  as  the  Arabs  use  now  for  driving  down 
their  tent-pins.  (See  Thomson's  L^md  ami  Book, 
ii.  149.)  In  the  Hebrew,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "■the 
hammer,"  as  being  the  one  kept  for  that  purpose. 
The  nail  driven  through  Sisera's  temples  was  also 
one  of  the  wooden  tent-pins.  This  particularity 
points  to  a  scene  drawn  from  actual  life.  It  is  said 
in  1  K.  vi.  7  that  no  sound  of  hanuner,  or  axe,  or 
any  iron  tool,  was  heard  in  building  the  Temple, 
because  it  "  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  "  at  the 
quarry.  The  immense  cavern  under  Jerusalem, 
where  undoubtedly  most  of  the  building  material 
of  the  ancient  city  was  obtained,  furnishes  inci- 
dental confirmation  of  this  statement.  "  The  heaps' 
of  chippings  which  lie  about  show  that  the  stone 
was  dressed  on  the  spot.  .  ^.  There  are  no  other 
quarries  of  any  grfeat  size  near  the  city,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  this  quarry,  in  its  whole  extent, 
was  without  the  limits  of  the  city  "  (Barclay's  City 
of  the  Great  King,  p.  468,  1st 'ed.  (1865)).  See 
also  the  account  of  this  subterranean  gallery  in  the 
Ordnance  Suirey  rif  Jerusalem,  pp.  63,  64.     H. 

HAMMOLE'KETH  (n^V^n,  with  the 
article  =  ^Ae  Queen:  rj  Vla\ex(6'-  Rerjinn),  a 
woman  introduced  in  the  genealogies  of  Jlanasseh 
as  daughter  of  Machir  and  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
vii.  17,  18),  and  as  having  among  her  children 
Abi-kzek,  from  whose  family  sprang  the  great 
judge  Gideon.     The  Targum  translates  the  name 

by  n?^P  "^=-w^o  reigned.  The  Jewish  tra- 
dition, as  preserved  by  Kimchi  in  his  commentary 
on  the  passage,  i.s  that  "  she  used  to  reign  over  a 
portion  of  the  land  which  belonged  to  Gilead," 
and  that  for  that  reason  her  lineage  has  been  pre- 
served. 

HAM'MON  Cl'ian  \1iot  or  sunny] :  ['e^€- 
lJLa(i>v\]  Alex.  Ayuoij/:  Hamon).  1.  A  city  in 
Asher  (Josh.  xi.K.  23),  apparently  not  far  from  Zi- 
don-rabbah,  or  "  Great  Zidon."  Dr.  Schultz  sug- 
gested its  identification  with  the  modem  village  of 
Hamul,  near  the  coast,  about  10  miles  below  Tyre 
(Rob.  iii.  66),  but  this  is  doubtful  both  in  etymology 
and  position. 

2.  [Xa/xdiQ;  Alex.  Xo^uwv.]  A  city  allotted 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  to  the  Levites  (1  Chr. 
vi.  76),  and  answering  to  the  somewhat  similar 
names  Hajimath  and  Hammoth-dok  in  Joshua. 

G. 

HAM'MOTH-DOR'  ("1^"^  nbn  [warm 
xjJi-ings,  abode]:  'Nefj-ixad;  Alex.  E/jLadSuip:  Am- 
moth  Dor),  a  city  of  Naphtali,  allotted  with  its 
Buburbs  to  the  Gershonite  Levites,  and  for  a  city 
of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  Unless  there  were  two 
places  of  the  same  or  very  similar  name  in  Naph- 
tali, this  is  identical  with  Hammath.  Why  the 
BufMx  Dor  is  addod  it  is  hard  to  tell,  uidess  the  word 
refers  in  some  way  to  the  situation  of  the  ]jlace  on 
the  coast,  in  which  fact  only  had  it  (as  far  as  we 
snow)  any  resemblance  to  Dok,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  In  1  Chr.  \-i.  76  'he  name  is  con- 
tracted to  IlA.MMO?i.  u. 
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HAMO'NAH  (n2ian  Itumult,  how  cf  a 
multitude]:  XVoXvav^piov:  Amona),  the  name  of 
a  city  mentioned  in  a  highly  obscure  passage  of 
Ezekiel  (xxxix.  16);  apparently  that  of  the  place 
in  or  near  which  the  multitudes  of  Gog  should  be 
buried  after  their  great  slaughter  by  God,  and  which 
is  to  derive  its  name  —  ■'  multitude  " —  from  that 
circumstance.  G. 

HA'MON-GOG',   THE    VALLEY   OF 

{X\l  "Jl^n  S'^S  =  T-fTiwe  (/  Gog's  multitude: 
TaX  rh  iroXvavSpiov  rov  rwy-  vallis  multitudinis 
Gog),  the  name  to  be  bestowed  on  a  ravine  or  glen, 
previously  known  as  "  the  ravine  of  the  passengers 
on  the  east  of  the  sea,"  after  the  burial  there  of 
"  Gog  and  all  his  multitude''  (Ez.  xxxix.  11,  15). 

HA'MOR  ("T^XSn,  i.  e.  in  Hebrew  a  large  he  ■ 
ass,  the  figure  employed  by  Jacob  for  Issachar: 
'Efx/xcip:  Hemor),  a  Hivite  (or  according  to  the 
Alex.  LXX.  a  Horite),  who  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
trance of  Jacob  on  Palestine  was  prince  {Nasi)  of 
the  land  and  city  of  Shechem,  and  father  of  the 
impetuous  young  man  of  the  latter  name  whose  ill 
treatment  of  Dinah  brought  destruction  on  himself, 
his  father,  and  the  whole  of  their  city  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
19;  xxxiv.  2,  4,  6,  8,  13,  18,  20,  24,  26).  Hamor 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  influ- 
ence, because,  though  alive  at  the  time,  the  men  of 
his  tribe  are  called  after  him  Bene-Hamor,  and  he 
himself,  in  records  narrating  events  long  subsequent 
to  this,  is  styled  Ilanuir-Abi  Sheceni  (Josh.  xxiv. 
32:''  Judg.  ix.  28;  Acts  vii.  16).  In  the  second 
of  these  passages  his  name  is  used  as  a  signal  of 
revolt,  when  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Hivites 
attempted  to  rise  against  Abimelech  son  of  Gideon. 
[Shkchem.]  For  the  t\\\e  Abi-Shtceia,  "father 
of  Shechem,"  compare  "father  of  Bethlehem," 
"father  of  Tekoah,"  and  others  in  the  early  lists 
of  1  Chr.  ii.,  iv.  In  Acts  vii.  16  the  name  is  given 
in  the  Greek  form  of  Ejijior,  and  Abraham  is 
said  to  have  bought  his  sepulchre  from  the  "  sons 
of  Emmor." 

HAMU'EL  (bS^an  [see  infra],  i.  e.  Ham- 
muel:  ' hixovi]\:  Aniuel),  a  man  of  Simeon;  son 
of  Mishma,  of  the  family  of  Shaul  (1  Chr.  iv.  26), 
from  whom,  if  we  follow  the  records  of  this  pas- 
sage, it  would  seem  the  whole  tribe  of  Simeon 
located  in  Palestine  were  derived.  In  many  He- 
brew ]\ISS.  the  name  is  given  as  Chammiiel. 

*  The  latter  form  exchanges  the  soft  guttural  for 
the  hard.  It  signifies  "heat"  and  hence  "anger 
of  God"  (Gesen.),  or  "God  is  a  sun"  (Fiirst). 

H. 

HA'MUL    (b^!2n    [pitied,  ^ared]  :    Sam. 

7S1Q~!  :  'Uij.ou7]\,  'lafiovy;  [Alex,  in  Num., 
la/dovrjA;  Comp.  'AfxovK,  Xa^oi^A:]  Hamul),  the 
younger  son  of  Pharez,  Judah's  son  by  Tamar 
(Gen.  xlvi.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  5).  Hamul  waa  head  of 
the  family  of  the  Hamulites  (Num.  xx^i.  21),  but 
none  of  the  genealogy  of  his  descendants  is  pre- 
served in  the  lists  of  1  Chronicles,  though  those  of 
the  descendants  of  Zerah  are  fully  given. 

HA'MULITES,  THE  ("•b^^Snn  [set 
above]:  'laixovvi,  Alex.  la/xovr]\i;   [Comp. 'Ayuoir 

n  The  LXX.  have  here  read  the  word  without  it« 
ioitla'  g-uttural.  and  rendered  it  napa  ritv  'Aiiopoaiui' 
'■'  froui  the  Amorites." 


&90  HAMUTAL 

Aft]  Jlamitlllce),  the  family  (nn5t??C)  of  the 
preceding  (Xiim.  xxvi.  21). 

HAIVIU'TAL  (bt^^!:q  =  perh.  kin  to  the 
dew.  'A/uiToA.;  [^'at.  Ajutirai,  Mitot;  Alex.  A/it- 
ToA.  -Tafl:J  in  Jer.  'AyuftrooA.  [.\lex. -^i-]  :  ^/h/- 
<«/),  daiij^hter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libiiah ;  one  of  the 
wives  of  king  Josiah,  and  mother  of  the  unfor- 
tunate princes  .lehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  31),  and  Mat- 
taniah  or  Zedckiah  (2  K.  xxiv.  18;  Jer.  Hi.  1). 
lu  the  two  last  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the 
original  text  as  V^^^P,  Chaviital,  a  reading 
which  the  LXX.  follow  throughout. 

*  Curiously  enough,  in  the  fii-st  passage,  but 
in  neither  of  the  two  last,  the  A.  V.  ed.  IGll  reads 
Haniital.  A. 

HAN  AM 'EEL    [properly   Hanamel,    in    3 

3yl]  (bsp^n  [perh.  bS33q  whom  God  has 
given,  Gesen.] :  'Aya/xffiX-  Hanameel),  son  of 
Shalluni,  and  cousin  of  Jeremiah.  Wlien  Judaja 
was  occupied  by  the  ('haldwans,  Jerusalem  be- 
leaguere<i,  and  Jeremiah  in  prison,  the  prophet 
bouglit  a  field  of  Hanameel  in  token  of  his  assur- 
ance that  a  time  was  to  come  when  land  should  be 
once  more,  a  secure  possession  (Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8,  9, 
12;  and  conip  44).  The  suburban  fields  belong- 
ing to  the  trilje  of  l^vi  could  not  be  sold  {I^v. 
XXV.  34);  but  possibly  Hanameel  may  have  inher- 
ited property  Irom  his  mother.  Compare  the  case 
of  Haniabas,  who  also  was  a  Levite;  and  the  note 
of  Grotius  on  Acts  iv.  37.  Henderson  (on  Jer. 
rxxii.  7)  supposes  that  a  portion  of  the  Levitical 
sstates  might  be  sold  within  the  tribe. 

W.  T.  B. 

HA'NAN  (73n  [</i-aciovs,  merciful]:  'Avdv- 
Ilanan).  1.  One  of  the  chief  people  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  (.'hr.  viii.  23). 

2.  The  last  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descend- 
ant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38;  ix.  44). 

3.  [FA.  Kvvav.]  "Son  of  Maachah,"  i.  e. 
possibly  a  Syrian  of  Arani-.M;iachali,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  David's  guard,  according  to  the  extended 
list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  43. 

4.  [I  A.  rayav.]  Bene-Chanan  [sons  of  C] 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Bab- 
ylon with  Zerubbaijel  (I'jsr.  ii.  40;  Neh.  vii.  49). 
In  the  parallel  list,  1  Esdr.  v.  30,  the  name  is  given 
as  Anan. 

5.  (LXX.  omit^  [Rom.  and  Alex,  in  Neh.  x.  10 
read  Avay,  but  Vat.  and  FA.'  omit].)  One  of  the 
Invites  wiio  assisted  I'Jjra  in  his  public  exposition 
of  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  The  same  person  is 
probably  mentioned  in  x.  10  as  sealing  the  cov- 
enant, since  se\eral  of  the  .same  names  occur  in 
botii  passages. 

6.  [Vat.  oniita.]  One  of  the  '.'heads"  of  the 
"people,"  that  is  of  the  laymen,  who  also  sealed 
the  covenant  (x.  22). 

7.  (AiVaf;  [FA.  Aiw.])  Another  of  the  chief 
laymen  on  the  same  occasion  (x.  2(i). 

8.  [I'W.  Aaj'oj'.]  Son  of  Zaccur,  son  of  Mat- 
taniah,  wiiom  N'ehemiah  made  one  of  the  store- 
keeijcrs  of  the  ])rovi»i<)iis  collected  as  tithes  (Neh. 
xiii.  13).  He  was  probaldy  a  layman,  in  which 
ra.<«e  the  four  storekeepers  represented  the  four  chief 
tlasses  of  tiie  j)eople  —  priests,  scribes,  I.«vites.  and 
*aymen. 

0.  Son  of  Igd.iliahn  "the  man  of  God"  (Jer. 
ixxv.  4).      The  sons  of  lliuian   bad  a  chamber  in 
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the  Temple.  Tlic  A'at.  LXX.  gives  the  name  Imet 
—  'Iwvay  uiou  'Ayay'tov  [FA.  Away  vtnu  Aj* 
yaywv]- 

HANAN'EEL  [properly  Hananel,  in  3  syl.j 
THE  TOWER  OF  (bsp3q  b??n  :  nipyos 
'AyafxtriA'-  Itirrig  //(imitieel),  a  tower  wliich  formed 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1,  xii.  39). 
From  these  two  passages,  particularly  from  the 
former,  it  miglit  almost  be  inferred  that  Hananeel 
was  but   another  name   for  the    Tower  of  Meah 

(nSffin  =  the  hundred) :  at  any  rate  they  were 
close  together,  and  stood  between  the  sheep-gate 
and  the  fish-gate.  This  tower  is  further  mentioned 
in  Jer.  xxxi.  38,  where  the  reference  appears  to  be 
to  an  extensive  breacli  in  the  wall,  reaching  from 
that  spot  to  the  "  gate  of  the  corner  "  (comp.  Neh. 
iii.  24,  32),  and  which  the  prophet  is  announcing 
shall  be  "  rebuilt  to  Jehovah  "  and  "  not  be  thrown 
down  any  more  for  ever."  The  remaining  passage 
in  which  it  is  named  (Zech.  xiv.  10)  also  connects 
this  tower  with  the  "corner  gate,"  which  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  .sheep-gate.  This  verse  is  ren- 
dered by  Ewald  with  a  different  punctuation  to 
[from]  the  A.  V.  —  "  from  the  gate  of  Benjamin, 
on  to  the  place  of  the  first  (or  early)  gate,  on  to 
the  corner-gate  and  Tower  Hananeel,  on  to  the 
king's  wine-presses."     [Jekusalem.] 

HANA'NI  C^^^n  [fjracious]:  [Rom.  Ayay, 
Ayayias:  Alex.]  Ayavi'-  /I(tnani).  1.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Heman,  David's  Seer,  who  were  separated 
for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  head  of  the 
18th  course  of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  25). 

2.  ['Ayavl;  Vat.  -yd,  once  -/xei;  Alex.  1  K. 
xvi.  7,  Ayavia-]  A  Seer  who  rebuked  (h.  C.  941) 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  for  his  want  of  faith  in  God, 
which  he  Imd  showed  by  buying  off  the  hostility 
of  Benhadad  1.  king  of  Syria  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  For 
this  he  was  imprisoned  by  Asa  (10).  He  (or  another 
llanani)  was  the  father  of  Jehu  the  Seer,  who  testi- 
fied against  Baasha  (1  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  Jehosh- 
aphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  xx.  34). 

3.  ["Avavl;  "\'at.  l-'A.  -vet;  Alex.  Ayayia]  One 
of  the  priests  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  were  con- 
nected with  strange  wives  (]'>-r.  x.  20).  In  Esdras 
the  name  is  Anania.s. 

4.  ['Ayay'i,  Avayia:  FA.  in  i.  2,  Ayay-]  A 
brother  of  Nehemiah,  who  returned  n.  c.  440  from 
.Terusalem  to  Susa  (Neh.  i.  2);  and  was  afterwards 
made  governor  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah 
(vii.  2.) 

5.  ['Ayavl;  Vat.  Alex.  FAi  omit.]  A  priest 
mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  30.  W.  T.  B. 

HANANI'AH  (n;?2q  and  'IH^p^q  ['chom 
Jehovah  has  <jiven]:  'Acacia;  ['Acacias:]  Ana- 
nias, [liana Ilia,]  and  I/ananias.  In  New  Test. 
'Acaci'os:   Amtnias). 

1.  One  of  the  14  sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  and 
chief  of  the  sixteenth  out  of  the  24  courses  or  wards 
into  which  the  288  musicians  of  the  I.evites  were 
divided  by  king  David.  The  sons  of  Heman  wert? 
especially  employed  to  blow  the  homs  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4,  5,  23). 

2.  One  of  the  chief  captains  of  the  army  of  king 
Uzziali  (2  (  hr.  xxvi.  1 1 ). 

3.  Father  of  Zedi  Riah,  one  of  the  princes  in  the 
reign  of  .lehoiakim  kmg  of  Judah  (.ler.  xxxvi.  12). 

4.  .S<in  of  .\zur,  a  Ilenjamite  of  Gilx-on  and  « 
false  prophet  in  the  reiijn  of  Zc<lekiah  king  of  .ludah 
III  the  4tli  year  of  his  reign,  u.  c.  590,  llauwiwt 
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(lithBtood  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  publicly 
prophesied  in  tlie  temple  that  within  two  years 
Jeconiah  and  all  his  fellow-captives,  with  the  vessels 
of  the  Ix)rd"s  house  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  away  to  Babylon,  should  be  brought  back  to 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxviii.):  an  indication  tliat  treach- 
erous negotiations  were  ah-eady  secretly  opened  with 
Pharaoh- Hophra  (who  had  just  succeeded  Fsam- 
mis  on  the  Egyptian  throne"),  and  that  strong 
hopes  were  entertained  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  power  by  him.  The  preceding  chapter 
(xxvii.  3)  shows  further  that  a  league  was  already 
in  progress  between  Judah  and  tlie  neighboring 
nations  of  Edom,  Amnion,  Moab,  Tyre,  and  Zidon, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  resistance  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  combination  no  doubt  with  the  pro- 
jected movements  of  Pharaoh-Hophra.  Hananiah 
corroborated  his  prophecy  by  taking  from  off  the 
neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke  which  he  wore  by  Di- 
vine command  (Jer.  xxvii.,  in  token  of  the  subjec- 
tion of  Judjea  and  the  neighboring  countries  to  the 
Babylonian  empire),  and  breaking  it,  adding,  "Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  Even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  from  the  neck  of 
all  nations  within  the  space  of  two  full  years."  But 
Jeremiah  was  bid  to  go  and  tell  Hananiah  that  for 
the  wooden  yokes  which  he  had  broken  he  should 
make  yoke„s  of  iron,  so  firm  was  the  donunion  of 
Babylon  destined  to  be  for  seventy  years.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  added  this  rebuke  and  prediction 
of  Hananiah's  death,  the  fulfillment  of  which  closes 
the  history  of  this  false  prophet.  "  Hear  now, 
Hananiah;  Jehovah  hath  not  sent  thee;  but  thou 
makest  this  people  to  trust  in  a  lie.  Therefore  thus 
saith  Jehovah,  Behold  I  will  cast  thee  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth:  this  year  thou  sbalt  die,  because 
thou  hast  taught  relielliiti  against  Jehovah.  So 
Hananiah  the  prophet  died  the  same  year,  in  the 
seventh  month  "  (Jer.  xxviii.).  The  above  history 
of  Hananiah  is  of  great  interest,  as  throwing  much 
light  upon  the  Jewish  politics  of  that  eventful  time, 
divided  as  parties  were  into  the  partizans  of  Baby- 
lon on  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  It  also 
exhibits  the  machinery  of  false  prophecies,  by  which 
the  irreligious  party  sought  to  promote  their  own 
policy,  in  a  very  distinct  form.  At  the  same  time 
too  that  it  explains  in  general  the  sort  of  political 
calculation  on  which  such  false  prophecies  were 
hazarded,  it  supplies  an  important  clew  in  partic- 
ular by  which  to  judge  of  the  date  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra's  (or  Apries')  accession  to  the  Egyptian 
throne,  and  the  commencement  of  his  ineffectual 
effort  to  restore  the  power  of  Egypt  (which  had 
been  prostrate  since  Necho's  overthrow,  Jer.  xlvi. 
2)  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The 
leaning  to  Egypt,  indicated  by  Hananiah's  prophecy 
as  having  begun  in  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah,  had  in 
the  sixth  of  his  reign  issued  in  open  defection  from 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  the  guilt  of  perjury,  which 
cost  Zedekiah  his  crown  and  his  life,  as  we  learn 
from  Ez.  xvii.  12-20 ;  the  date  being  fixed  by  a 
lomparison  of  Ez.  viii.  1  with  xx.  1.  The  tem- 
porary success  of  the  intrigue  which  is  described 
in  Jer.  xxxvii.  was  speedily  followed  by  the  return 
of  the  Chaldseans  and  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
iccording  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah.  This  his- 
X)ry  of  Hananiah  also  illustrates  the  marner  in 
which  the  false  prophets  hindered  the  mission,  and 
»b8tructed  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  ministry,  of 


«  Pharaoh-Hophra  succeeded  Psammis,  B.  c.  595.    are  fixed  by  that  of  the  conqueat  of  Eeypt  by 
th»  dktes  of  the  Egyptian  reigns  from  Psaminetichus    bysee. 
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the  true  propliets,  and  affords  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  way  in  which  they  prophesie<l  smooth  things, 
and  said  peace  when  there  was  no  peace  (comp.  1 
K.  xxii.  11,  24,  25). 

5.  Grandfather  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 
at  the  gate  of  Benjamin  who  arrested  Jeremiah  on 
a  charge  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldajans  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
13). 

6.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  viii.  24), 

7.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Shadrach.  [Shad- 
RACH.]  He  was  of  the  house  of  David,  according 
to  Jewish  tradition  (Dan.  i.  3,  C,  7, 11, 19 ;  ii.  17). 
[Ananias.] 

8.  Son  of  Zerubbabel,  1  Chr.  iii.  19,  from  whom 
Christ  derived  his  descent.  He  is  the  same  person 
who  is  by  St.  Luke  called  'Icoavvas,  Joanna,  and 
who,  when  Khesa  is  discarded,  appears  tliere  also 
as  Zerubbabel's  son  [Genealogy  of  Christ.] 
The  identity  of  the  two  names  Hananiah  and 
Joanna  is  apparent  immediately  we  compare  them 

in  Hebrew.  n^35n  (Hananiah)  is  compounded 
of  ^3n  and  the  Divine  name,  which  always  takes 
the  form  H^,  or  TI^,  at  the  end  of  compounded 
names  (as  in  Jerem-iah,  Shephet-iah,  Nehem-iah, 
.\zar-iah,  etc.).     It  meant  gratios'e  dedit  Bominus. 

.Joanna  Cj^ni^)  is  compounded  of*  the  Divine 
name,  which  at  the  beginning  of  compound  names 
takes  the  form  "1"^,  or  IH^^  (as  in  Jeho-shua,  Jeho- 

shaphat,  Jo-zadak,  etc. ),  and  the  same  word,  ^iH, 
and  me;ins  Domiims  f/rntiose  dedit.  Examples  of  a 
similar  transposition  of  the  elements  of  a  compound 
name   in   speaking   of    the   game   individual,    are 

n^2S3^  Jecon-iah,  and  '|''?t'^'^-'  Jeho-jachin, 
of  the  same  king  of  Judah;  Ahaz-iah  and  Jeho- 
aliaz  of  the  same  son  of  Jehoram ;  Eli-am,  and 
.\nmii-el,  of  the  father  of  Bath-sheba ;  and  ICl-asah 
for  Asah-el,  and  Ishma-el,  for  Eli-shama,  in  some 
ilSS.  of  Ezr.  x.  lb  and  2  K.  xxv.  25.  This  iden- 
tification is  of  great  importance,  as  bringing  St. 
Luke's  genealogy  into  harmony  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  Hananiah. 

9.  The  two  names  Hananiah  and  Jehohanan 
stand  side  by  side,  Ezr.  x.  28,  as  sons  of  Bebai,  who 
returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon. 

10.  A  priest,  one  of  the  "  apothecaries  "  (which 
see)  or  makers  of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense 
(Ex.  XXX.  22-38,  1  Chr.  ix.  30\  who  built  a  portion 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  iii.  8).  He  may  be  the  same  as  is  mentioned 
in  ver.  30  as  having  repaired  another  portion.  If 
so,  he  was  son  of  Shelemiah ;  perhaps  the  same  as 
is  mentioned  xii.  41. 

11.  Head  of  the  priestly  course  of  Jeremiah  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high-priest,  Neh.  xii.  12. 

12.  Ruler  of  the  palace  (71^*2(1  ~IJ27)  at 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah.  He  is  described  aa 
"  a  faithful  man,  and  one  who  feared  God  above 
many."  His  office  seems  to  have  lieen  one  of 
authority  and  trust,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  that 
of  Eliakim,  who  was  "  over  the  house  ''  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  [EbiAKni.]  The  jflrrangements  for 
guarding  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  were  intrusted  to 
him  with  Hanani,  the  Tirshatha's  brother.  Prideauji 
thinks  that  the  appointment  of  Hanani  and  Hananiah 
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lodicates  that  at  this  time  Nehemiah  returned  to 
Persia,  but  without  sufficient  ground.  Nehemiah 
■eerus  to  have  been  contiiuiously  at  Jenisalem  for 
gome  time  after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (vii.  5, 
65,  viii.  9,  x.  1).  If,  too,  the  term  (n"n"'2n 
means,  as  Gesenius  supposes,  and  as  the  use  of  it 
in  Neh.  ii.  8  makes  not  improbable,  not  the  palace, 
but  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  called  by  Josephus 
fidpis  —  there  is  still  less  reason  to  imagine  Nehe- 
miah'8  absence.  In  this  case  Hananiah  would  be 
a  priest,  perhaps  of  the  same  family  as  the  preced- 
ing. The  rendering  moreover  of  Neh.  vii.  2,  3, 
should  probably  be,  "  And  I  enjoined  (or  gave 
orders  to)  Hanani  .  .  and  Hananiah  the  captains 
of  the  fortress  ....  concernitig  Jerusalem,  and 
said,  I-et  not  the  gates,"  etc.  There  is  no  authority 
lor  rendering  7^  by  "  over  "  —  "  He  gave  such 
an  one  charge  over  Jerusalem."  The  passages 
quoted  by  Gesenius  are  not  one  of  them  to  the 
point. 

13.  An  Israelite,  Neh.  x.  23  (Hebr.  24).  [Ana- 
mas.] 

14.  Other  Hananiahs  will  be  found  under  Ana- 
MA.s,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name.        A.  C.  H. 

HANDICRAFT  (re'xi'n,  (pyatrla:  «'•■', 
nrtijicium,  Acts  xviii.  3,  xix.  25;  Kev.  xviii.  22). 
Although  the  e.\tent  cannot  be  ascertained  to  which 
those  arts  weit:  carried  on  whose  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  Tubal-Cain,  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
proportionate  to  the  nomadic  or  settled  habits  of 
the  antediluvian  races.  Among  nomad  races,  as 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the  tribes  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia  and  of  .\nierica,  the  wants  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  arts  which  supply  them,  are  few;  and 
it  is  only  among  the  city-dwellers  that  both  of 
them  are  multiplied  and  make  progress.  This  sub- 
ject cannot,  of  course,  be  followed  out  here ;  in  the 
present  article  brief  notices  can  only  be  given  of 
such  handicraft  trades  as  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

1.  The  preparation  of  iron  for  use  either  in  war 
in  agriculture,  or  for  domestic  purposes,  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  labor ;  and 
together  with  iron,  working  in  brass,  or  rather  cop- 
per alloyed  with  tin,  bronze  (nttTt?,  Gesen 
875),  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  as  practiced 
in  antediluvian  times  (Gen.  iv.  22).  The  use  of 
this  last  is  usually  considered  as  an  art  of  higher 
antiquity  even  than  that  of  iron  (Hesiod.  Work; 
and  Days,  150;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  K<j.  ii.  p.  152, 
abridg.),  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  metal, 
whether  iron  or  bronze,  must  have  been  largely 
used,  either  in  material  or  in  tools,  for  the  con 
struction  of  the  Ark  (Gen.  vi.  14,  IG).  Whether 
the  weapons  for  war  or  chase  used  by  the  early 
warriors  of  Syria  and  Assyria,  or  the  arrow-heads 
of  the  archer  Ishuiael  were  of  bronze  or  iron,  cannot 
!«  iscertained;  but  we  know  that  iron  was  used 
for  warlike  purposes  l)y  (he  Assyrians  (Layard, 
Nin.  and  Dab.  p.  1!»4),  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
stone- tipped  arrows,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Mexico, 
were  used  in  the  earlier  times  by  the  Ecyptians  as 
well  as  the  Persians  and  (j  reeks,  and  that  stone  or 
Hint  knives  coiftinued  to  be  used  by  them,  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
for  religious  purposes  after  tiie  introduction  of  iron 
■«ito  general  use  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  r.(j.  i.  363,  3&4, 
.1.  103;  Prescott,  .l/.x/V.-,  i.  118;  Kx.  iv.  25; 
loeh.  V.  2;  Is*  Kgypt.  room,  Prit.  Mus.  case  36, 
}7).    In  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  copper. 
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but  no  iron,  appears  to  have  been  used,  though  the 
use  of  iron  was  at  the  same  period  well  known  to 
the  Jews,  both  from  their  own  use  of  it  and  from 
their  Kgyptian  education,  whilst  the  Canaanite 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Syria  were  in  full  jws- 
session  of  its  use  both  for  warUke  and  domestic 
purposes  (Ex.  xx.  25,  xxv.  3,  xxvii.  19;  Num 
XXXV.  10;  Deut.  iii.  11,  iv.  20,  viii.  9;  Josli.  viii. 
31,  xvii.  IG,  18).     After  the  establishment  of  the 

Jews  in  Canaan,  the  occupation  of  a  smith  (inH) 
became  recognized  as  a  distinct  employment  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  19).     The  designer  of  a  higher  order 

appears  to  have  been  called  specially  — ti^H  (Ges. 
p.  531;  Ex.  XXXV.  30,  35;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  15; 
Saalschiitz,  Arch.  Ilebi:  c.  14,  §  IG).  The  smith's 
work  and  its  results  are  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (2  Sam.  xii.  31;  1  K.  vi.  7;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14; 
Is.  xliv.  12,  liv.  16).  Among  the  captives  taken 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  were  1000  "  crafts- 
men "  and  smiths,  who  were  probably  of  the 
superior  kind  (2  K.  xxiv.  16;  Jer.  xxix.  2). 

The  worker  in  gold  and  silver  (^"^1!^  :  apyvpo- 
kSttos,  x'^"^^''"^^  '■  ^''[/entarius,  aurifix)  must 
have  found  emjiloyment  both  among  the  Hebrews 
.and  the  neighboring  nations  in  very  early  times, 
as  a))pears  from  the  ornaments  sent  by  Abraham 
to  Kebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53,  xxxv.  4,  xxxviii.  18; 
Deut.  vii.  25).  But  whatever  skill  the  Hebrews 
possessed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  must  have 
learned  much  from  Egypt  and  its  "  iron -furnaces," 
both  in  metal  -work  and  in  the  arts  of  setting  and 
polishing  precious  stones;  arts  which  were  turned 
to  account  both  in  the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  making  of  the  priests'  ornaments,' 
and  also  in  the  casting  of  the  golden  calf  as  well 
as  its  destruction  by  Moses,  probably,  as  suggested 
by  Goguet,  by  a  method  which  he  had  learnt  in 
Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  42;  Ex.  iii.  22,  xii.  35,  xxxi.  4, 
5,  xxxii.  2,  4,  20,  24,  xxxvii.  17,  24,  xxxviii.  4,  8, 
24,  25,  xxxix.  G,  39;  Neh.  iii.  8;  Is.  xliv.  12). 
A'arious  processes  of  the  goldsniiths'  work  (No. 
1 )  are  illustrated  by  ICgyptian  monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  ICfjypt.  ii".  136,  152,  1G2). 

After  the  conquest  frequent  notices  are  found 
both  of  moulded  and  wrought  metal,  including 
soldering,  which  last  had  long  been  known  in 
I'^gypt;  but  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  jws- 
sessed  greater  skill  than  the  Jews  in  these  arts,  at 
least  in  Solomon's  time  (Judg.  viii.  24,  27,  xvii. 
4;  1    K.  vii.   13,  45,  46;  Is.  xli.  7;  Wisd.  xv.  4; 


Egypti:iii  l!l,.\\-i  iiH-,  and  umall  Hre-plaoo  with  clieeka 
to  coufine  and  reflect  the  heat.     (Wilkinson.) 

Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28;  Bar.  vi.  50,  55,  57  [or  Epist. 
of  Jer.  vl.  60,  65,  57];  Wilkinson,  ii.  162).  [Zakk- 
riiATii.]  Even  in  the  desert,  mention  is  m:^f 
of  beating  gold  uito  plates,  cutting  it  into  wire,  aud 
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Hiso  of  setting  precious  stones  in  gold  (Ex.  xxxis. 
3,  tj,  &c.;  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inv.  ii.  414;  Gas. 
p.  1229). 

Among  the  toob  of  the  smith  are  mentioned  — 

tongs  (Q^niO^^,   \a&is,  forceps,  Ges.  p.  761, 
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Is.  vi.  6),  hammer  (tt?'^I32,  (T<pvpi.,  malleus,  U«* 
p.  1101),  anvU  (Q375,  Ges.  p.  1118),  beUows 
(np^,  ipvcri]T'i)p,  sufflaUyrium,  Ges.   p.  896 ;   Is. 


iK.  7;  Jer.  vi.  29;  Ecclus.  xxx-iii.  28;  Wilkinson, 
ii.  31(5). 

In  N.  T.  Alexander  "  the  coppersmith  "  (6  xa^" 

Kfis)  of  Ephesus   is   mentioned,   where  also   was 

carried  on  that  trade  in   "silver  shrines"   ivaoi 

iurfvpol),  which  was  represented  by  Demetrius  the 

63 


silversmith  (apyvpoKSiros)  as  being  in  danger  from 
the  spread  of  Christianity  (Acts  six.  24,  28;  2 
Tim.  iv.  14).     [See  also  Smith.] 

2.  The  work  of  the  carpenter  (D"'237  W'^H, 
rtKTwy,  artifex  lignarius)   is  often  mentioned  id 


$♦94 
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Scripture  (e.  g.  Gen.  vi.  14;  Ex.  xxxvii.;  Is.  xliv. 
13).  In  the  palace  built  by  David  for  himself  the 
workmen  employed  were  chiefly  Phoenicians  sent 
by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v.  11;  1  Chr.  xiv.  1),  as  most 


Tools  ol 
Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Chisels  and  drills. 

5.  Part  of  drill. 

6.  Nut  of  wood  belonging  to  drill. 

7.  8.  Saws. 


probably  were  those,  or  at  least  the  principal  of 
those  who  were  employed  by  Solomon  in  his  works 
(1  K.  V.  6).  But  in  the  repairs  of  the  Temple, 
executed  under  Joash  king  of  Judah,  and  also  m 
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the  rebuilding  under  Zerubbabel,  no  mention  b 
made  of  foreign  workmen,  though  in  the  latter 
case  the  timber  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  by  Zidonians  (2  K.  xii. 
il ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  12;  Ezra  iii.  7). 
That  the  Jewish  carpenters  must 
ha\e  been  able  to  carve  with 
some  skill  is  evident  from  Is.  xli. 
7.  xliv.  13,  in  which  last  passage 
some  of  the  implements  used  in 
the   trade  are  mentioned  :   the 

rule  (Tntt?,  ixerpov,  n<yrma, 
possibly  a  chalk  pencil,  Ges.  p. 
1337),  measuring-line  (Ip,  Ges. 
p.  1201),  compass  (HJ^np, 
■irapaypa<pls,  circimig,  Ges. 
p.    450),    plane,    or   smoothing 

instrument  (n^^!Jp?5,  K6\\a, 
runcbia,  Ges.  pp.  1228,  1338), 
axe   CJT^IS,    Ges.    p.    302,    or 

d'^lV.,  Ges.  p.  123G,  h^itm, 
iecuris). 

The  process  of  the  work,  and 
the  tools  used  by  Egyptian  car- 
penters, and  also  coojiers  and 
wheelwrights,  are  displayed  in 
Egyptian  monuments  and  relics ; 
the  former,  including  dovetailing, 
veneering,  drilling,  glueing,  var- 
nishing, and  inlaying,  may  be 
seen  in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kgypt. 
ii.  1 1 1-1  It).  Of  the  latter  many 
specimens,  including  saws,  hatch- 
ets, knives,  awls,  nails,  a  hone, 
and  a  drill,  also  turned  objects 
in  bone,  exist  in  the  British 
3Iuseuni,  1st  Egvptian  room, 
case  42-43,  Nos".  G()4G-618S. 
See  also  Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  113, 
fig.  3U5. 

In  N.  T.  the  occupation  of  a 
.  carpenter  {reKTcev)  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Joseph  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  ascribed  to  our 
Lord  himself  by  way  of  reproach  (Mark  vi.  3; 
Matt.  xiii.  55;  and  Just.  Maxt.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c. 


ntrr,     (Wilkinson.) 
Fig.  9.  Horn  of  oil. 

10.  Mallet. 

11.  Basket  of  nulls. 

12.  Basket  which  held  th 


1  2 

Veneering  and  the  use  of  glue.     (Wilkinson.) 
piece  of  dark  wood  applied  to  one  of  ordinary  quality,  6.     c,  adre,  fixed  into  n  blc;k  of  wood  of  the  snnie  color  ai 
e,  a  ruler  ;  and/,  a  square,  similar  to  those  used  by  our  carpenters,     g-,  a  box.     Fig    2  is  grinding  something 
^ue-pot  on  the  fire,    j,  a  piece  of  glue.     Fig.  8  applying  the  glue  with  a  brush,  t- 

.3.  The  masons  (□''"^"t^,  wall-lmilders,  Ges.  p.  ]  in  the  word  D  V?2,  men  of  Gebal,  Jebail,  Byb- 
26!')  employed  by  Pavid  and  Solomon,  at  least  the  Ins  (Ges.  p.  S.'iS;  1  K.  v.  18;  Ez.  xxvii.  9; 
enief  of  them,  were  J'ha'iiicians,  as  is  implied  also  \  Burckhardt,  !<yria,  p.  179).     Among  their  inipl»- 
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menu  are  mentioned  the  saw  (m3tt,  npluu),  the   •^P^'^serited  on  Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkinson, 
■'••  •       '^        '        j  -4wc.  Lffypt.  ii.  313,  314),  or  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
plumb-line    (TJ3S,  Ges.   p.  125),  the  measuring-   ish  Museum  (1st  Egyptian  room,  Nos.  6114,  6038) 
J    /-T^-i       ,  ,  ^  -,^..1,   ' 'T^®  '^''g®  stones  used  in  Solomon's  Temple  are 

reed   {n:in,  KaAa/xos,   cakimm,    Ges.    p.    1221).  j  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  fitted  together  exactly 
bciue  of  these,  and  also  the  chisel  and  mallet,  are  |  without  either  mortar  or  cramps,  but  the  foundar- 


»ijn  stones  to  have  been  fastened  with  lead  (Joseph. 
int  viii.  3,  §  2 ;  xv.  11,  §  3).    For  ordinary  build- 

<ng     mortar,    T^tf?    (Ges.   p.   1328)   was  used; 
sometimes,  perhaps,  bitumen,  as  was  the  case  at 


Babylon  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The  lime,  clay,  and  Btraw 
of  which  mortar  is  generally  composed  in  the  East, 
requires  to  be  very  carefully  mixed  and  united  so 
as  to  resist  wet  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  27;  Shaw, 
Trav.  p.  206).     The  wail  "daubed  with  untem 
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Carpenters.     (Wilkinson.) 
I  a  hole  in  tlio  seat  of  a  cliair,  s.    t  t,  legs  of  chair,    u  u,  adzes, 
a  square,     w,  mar  planiag  or  polishing  the  leg  of  a  chair. 


Masons.     (Wilkinson.) 
Put  1.  levelling,  and  Part  2  squaring  a  stcoB. 


An  Rpj'ptlan  loom.     (Wilkinson.) 
t  k  a  thnttle,  not  tlirown,  but  put  in  wilh  the  liauJ. 
hook  at  each  end. 
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pered  mortar  "  of  Ezekiel  (xiii 
10)  was  perhaps  a  sort  of  co!>- 
wall   of   mud  or   clay  without 

lime  Ppri,  Ges.  p.  1510) 
which  would  give  way  under 
heavy  rain.  The  use  of  white- 
wash on  tombs  is  remarked  by 
our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  27.  See 
also  i\lishn,i.  M(iaser  Sheni,  v. 
1).  Houses  mfected  with  leprosy 
were  required  by  the  Law  to  be 
re-plastered  (Lev.  xiv.  40-45). 

4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the 
carpenter  is  that  of  ship  and 
boat-building,  which  must  have 
been  exerci.sed  to  .some  extent 
for  the  fishing-vessels  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret  (Matt.  viii. 
23,  ix.  1;  John  xxi.  3,  8). 
Solomon  built,  at  lilzion- Geber, 
ships  for  his  foreign  trade,  which 
were  manned  by  Phoenician 
crews,  an  experiment  which  Je- 
hosliaphat  endeavored  in  vain  to 
renew  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27,  xxii.  48; 
2Chr.  XX.  36,  37). 

5.  The  perfumes  used  in  the 
religious  services,  and  in  later 
times  in  the  funeral  rites  of 
monarchs,  imply  knowledge  and 
practice    in    the     art    of    the 

«'  apothecaries  "  (D'^ni^'^, 
fivpfypoi,  pif/me7ifni-ii),  who  ap- 
pear to  have  fsnned  a  guild  or 
association  (Ex.  xxx.  25,  35; 
Neh.  iii.  8;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14; 
Eccles.  vii.  1,  x.  1;  I'cclus 
xxxviii.  8). 

6.  The  arts  of  spinning  and 
weaving  both  wool  and  linen 
were  carried  on  in  early  times, 
a.s  they  are  still  usually  among 
the  Bedouins,  by  women.  The 
women  s\nm  and  wove  goat's 
hair  and  flax  for  the  Tabernacle, 
as  in  later  times  their  skill  was 
employed  in  like  manner  for 
idolatrous  purposes.  One  of  the 
excellences  attril)uted  to  the  good 
house-wife  is  her  skill  and  in- 
dustry in  these  arts  (Kx.  xxxv. 
25,  26;  Lev.  six.  10;  Deut. 
xxii.  11;  2  K.  xxiii.  7;  Ez.  xvi. 
16;  Prov.  xxxi.  13,  24;  Burck- 
hardt.  Notes  im  Bed.  i.  65; 
comp.  Horn.  //.  i.  123;  Od.  i. 
356,   ii.  104).     The  loom,  wiUi 

its  beam  ("T^Dp,  fjifaavriov, 
Ikiatm-ium,  1  Sam.  xvii.  7  ; 
Ges.  p.  883),  pin,  (IH^, 
■niatrdSos,  clnriis,  Judg.  \v\. 
14;  Ges.  p.  643),  and  shuttle 

(3T?y,  Spoufvs,  Job  vii.  6; 
Ges.  p.  14fi)  was,  j>erhaps,  in- 
troduceil  later,  but  as  early  aa 
David's  time  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7), 
and  worked  by  men,  ns  was  the 
case  in  I'^gypt,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  other  nations.  ThU 
trade  also  appears  to  have  b«ec 
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practiced  hereditarily  (1  Clir.  iv.  21 ;  Herod,  ii.  35 ; 
Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  339). 

Together  with  weaving  we  read  also  of  era- 
broidery,  in  which  gold  and  silver  threads  were 
interwoven  with  the  body  of  the  stuff,  sometimes 
in  figure  patterns,  or  with  precious  stones  set  in  the 
needlework  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  xxviii.  -i,  xxxix.  6-13). 

7.  Besides  these  ai"ts,  those  of  dyeing  and  of 
dressing  cloth  were  practiced  in  Palestine,  and 
those  also  of  tanning  and  dressing  leather  (Josh. 
ii.  15-18;  2  K.  i.  8;  Matt.  iii.  4;  Acts  ix.  43; 
Mishn.  MegiU.  iii.  2).  Shoe-makers,  barbers,  and 
tailors  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (^Pesach.  iv. 
6):  the  barber  (2^3,  Kovpevs,  Ges.  p.  283),  or 
his  occupation,  by  Ezekiel  (v.  1;  Lev.  xiv.  8;  Num. 
ri.  5;  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi.  If,  §  5;  B.  J.  i.  27, 
§  5;  Mishn.  Shabb.  i.  2),  and  the  tailor  (i.  3), 
plasterers,  glaziers,  and  glass  vessels,  painters,  and 
goldworkers  are  mentioned  in  Mishn.  {Chel.  viii. 
9,  xxix.  3,  4,  XXX.  1). 

Tent-makers  {(TKrji/oiroioi)  are  noticed  in  the  Acts 
(xviii.  3),  and  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  trade 
of  the  potters. 

8.  Bakers  (n"^5S,  Ges.  p.  136)  are  noticed  in 
Scripture  as  carrying  on  their  trade  (Jer.  xxxvii 
21;  Hos.  vii.  4;  Mishn.  Chel.  xv.  2);  and  the  well- 
known  valley  Tyropoeon  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  occupation  of  the  cheese-makers,  its  in 
habitants  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  1).  Butchers,  not 
Jewisli,  are  spoken  of  1  Cor.  k.  25. 

Trade  in  all  its  branches  was  much  developed 
after  the  Captivity;  and  for  a  father  to  teach  his 
son  a  trade  was  reckoned  not  only  honorable  but 
indispensable  (Mishn.  Firke  Ab.  ii.  2;  Kiddush. 
iv.  14).  Some  trades,  however,  were  regarded  as 
less  honorable  (.Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch.  §  84). 

Some,  if  not  aU  trades,  had  special  localities,  as 
v?as  the  case  formerly  in  European,  and  is  now  ui 
Eastern  cities  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  x.  25 ;  Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  V.  4,  §  1,  and  8,  §  1;  Mishn.  Becor. 
V.  1;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  20  ;  Chardin,  Voyages, 
vii.  274,  394;  Lane,  Mod.  Egyp.  ii.  145). 

One  feature,  distinguishing  Jewish  from  other 
workmen,  deserves  peculiar  notice,  namely,  that 
they  were  not  slaves,  nor  were  their  trades  neces- 
sarily hereditary,  as  was  and  is  so  often  the  case 
among  other,  especially  heathen  nations  (Jahn,  Bibl. 
Antiq.  c.  V.  §  81-84;  Saalschiitz,  Hebr.  Arch.  c. 
14;  Winer,  s.  v.  Handiocrke).  [Musical  In- 
struments; Potteky;  Glass;  Leather.] 
H.  W.  P. 
HANDKERCHIEF,  NAPKIN,  APRON. 
The  two  former  of  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  A.  V. 
=  (Tov'Sapiov,  the  latter  =;  aifuiKivdtov  ■  they  are 
classed  together,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  objects 
of  a  very  similar  character.  Both  words  are  of 
Latin  origin:  (rovSiipwy  =  sudarium  from  sufh, 
"to  sweat;"  the  Lutheran  translation  preserves 
the  reference  to  its  etymology  in  its  rendering, 
Bchwelsstuch  ;  tri/j.iKli'9iov=^sem{cinctmm,  i.  e.  "a 
half  girdle."  Neither  is  much  used  by  classical 
writers;  the  mdnrium  is  referred  to  as  used  for 
.riping  the  face  ("  candido  frontem  sudario  tergeret," 
^uintil.  \i.  3),  or  hands  ("sudario  manus  tergens, 
juod  in  coUo  habebat,"  Petrou.  infragni.  Truyur. 
c.  67);  and  also  as  worn  ova  the  face  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealment  (Sueton.  in  Nei-on.  a.  48);  the 
word  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Palestine, 
where  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  in  the  form 
<^^1^D  aa  :=  nn'StSa,  in  Ruth  iu.  15.     The 
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sudarium  is  noticed  in  the  N.  T.  m  a  wrapper  to 
fold  up  money  (Luke  xix.  20)  —as  a  cloth  bound 
about  the  head  of  a  corpse  (.John  xi.  44,  xx.  7), 
bemg  probably  brought  from  the  crwn  of  the  head 
under  the  chin  —  and  lastly  as  an  article  of  dre.sa 
that  could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix.  12),  proba- 
ably  a  handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  hke  the  keffieh 
of  the  Bedouins.  The  semicinctium  is  noticed  by 
Martial  xiv.  £pigr.  153,  and  by  Petron.  in  Satyr. 
c.  94.  The  distinction  between  the  ductus  and  the 
semicinctium  consisted  in  its  width  (Isidor.  Orig. 
xix.  33):  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  (tj/xi- 
KivOiov,  the  oidy  inference  firom  the  passage  in 
which  it  occurs  (Acts  xix.  12)  is  that  it  was  easily 
removed  from  the  person,  and  probably  was  worn 
next  to  the  skin.  According  to  Suidas  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  smlarium  and  the  semiciiicliam 
was  very  small,  for  he  explauis  the  latter  by  the 
former,  a-ifMiKivdiof  (paKt6\iov  i)  a-ovSaptof,  the 
<l>aKi6\iou  being  a  species  of  head-dress :  Hesychius 
likewise  explains  (ri/j.iKluetoi/  by  <pa.Ki6\iov.  Ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  (m  Cod.  Sleph.),  as  quoted 
by  Schleusner  {Lex.  s.  v.  a-ovSdpiov),  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  terras  is  that  the  sudatium 
was  worn  on  the  head,  and  the  semicinctium  used 
as  a  handkerchief.  The  difference  was  probably 
not  in  the  shape,  but  in  the  use  of  the  article;  we 
may  conceive  them  to  have  been  bands  of  linen  of 
greater  or  less  size,  which  might  be  adapted  to 
many  purjwses,  like  the  article  now  called  lungi 
among  the  Arabs,  which  is  applied  sometimes  a3  a 
girdle,  at  other  times  as  a  turban  (Wellsted,  Trav- 
els, i.  321).  W.  L.  B. 

*  HAND-MAID.     [Concubine;  Slave.] 

*  HAND-MILL.     [Mill.] 

*  HAND-STAVE.     [Staff.] 
HA'NES  (D3n:  Hanes),  a  place  in  Egypt 

only  mentioned  in  Is.  xxx.  4:  "For  his  princes 
were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came  to  Hanes." 
The  LXX.  has"OTt  elalv  ii/Tavn  apxvyol  ^yye- 
\oi  TTovripoi,  evidently  following  an  entirely  differ- 
ent reading.  Hanes  has  been  supposed  by  Vit- 
ringa,  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Gesenius,  to  be 
the  same  as  Heracleopohs  Magna  in  the  Heptano- 

mis,  Copt,  e^nec,  ^nec,  ^jihc. 

This  identification  depends  wholly  upon  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  names  :  a  consideration  of  the 
sense  of  the  passage  in  which  Hanes  occurs  show.i 
its  great  improbability.  The  prophecy  is  a  reproof 
of  the  Jews  for  trusting  iu  Egypt;  and  according 
to  the  IMasoretic  text,  mention  is  made  of  an  em- 
bassy, perhaps  from  Hoshea,  or  else  from  Ahaz,  or 
possibly  Hezekiah,  to  a  Pharaoh.  As  the  king 
whose  assistance  is  asked  is  called  Ph.araoh,  he  is 
probably  not  an  Ethiopian  of  the  XX^^th  dynasty, 
for  the  kings  of  that  line  are  mentioned  by  name  — 
So,  Tirhakah  —  but  a  sovereign  of  the  XXIIId  dy- 
nasty, which,  according«to  Manetho,  was  of  Tanite 
kings.  It  is  supposed  that  the  last  kmg  of  the 
latter  dynasty,  Manetho' s  Zet,  is  the  Sethos  of 
Herodotus,  the  king  in  whose  time  Sennacherib's 
army  perished,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  men- 
tioned under  the  title  of  Pharaoh  by  Rabshakeh 
(Is.  xxxvi.  6;  2  K.  xviii.  21),  though  it  is  just 
possible  that  Tirhakah  may  have  been  intended 
If  the  reference  be  to  an  embassy  to  Zet,  Zoan  wa« 
probably  his  capital,  and  in  any  case  then  the  most 
important  city  of  the  eastern  part  of  I.owfr  Egypt. 
Hanes  was  most  probably  in  its  neighborh  )od;  and  * 
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we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Chald.  Paraphr. 
a  right  in  identifjiug  it  with  Dn^^r^FI,  or 
Dn3?nri,  once  written,  if  the  Kethibh  be  nor- 
rect,  in  the  form  Dp_2nri,  Daphnae,  a  fortified 
town  on  the  eastern  'frontier.  [Tahpanhes.] 
Gesenius  remarks,  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  the 
identification  of  Manes  with  Heracleopolis  JIagna, 
that  the  ktter  was  formerly  a  royal  city.  It  is  true 
that  in  Manetho's  list  the  IXth  and  Xth  dynasties 
are  said  to  have  been  of  Heracleopohte  kings ;  but 
it  has  been  lately  suggested,  on  strong  grounds,  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  that  this  is  a  mistake  in 
the  case  of  the  IXth  dynasty  for  Ilermonthites 
(Herocl.  ed.  Itawlinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  348).  If  this 
supposition  be  correct  as  to  the  IXth  dynasty,  it 
must  also  be  so  as  to  the  Xth ;  but  the  circum- 
stance whether  Heracleopolis  was  a  royal  city  or 
not,  a  thousand  years  before  Isaiah's  time,  is  obvi- 
ously of  no  consequence  here.  K-  S.  P. 
*  HANGING.  [Punishment.] 
HANGING;  HANGINGS.  These  terms 
represent  both  different  words  in  the  original,  and 
different  articles  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple. 
(1.)  The  "hanging"  (TIDtt  :  iTviffTraffTpov'-  ten- 
twium)  was  a  curtain  or  '■  covering  "  (as  the  word 
radically  means)  to  close  an  entrance;  one  wa*  placed 
before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  3G, 
37,  xxxix.  38);  it  was  made  of  variegated  stuff 
wrought  with  needlework,  and  was  hung  on  five 
pillars  of  acacia  wood ;  another  was  placed  before 
the  entrance  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  IG,  xxxviii. 
18;  Num.  iv.  2G);  the  term  is  also  apphed  to  the 
vail  that  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  full 
expression  "  vail  of  the  covering  "  (Ex.  xxxv.  12, 
xxxix.  34,  xl.  21;  Num.  iv.  5).  [Cuktaixs,  2.] 
(2.)  The  "hangings"  (D^V/i?-  to-ria:  tenloria) 
were  used  for  covering  the  walls'  of  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle,  just  as  tapestry  was  in  modem  times 
(Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  9;  Niun.  iii.  2G,  iv. 
26).  The  rendering  in  the  LXX.  implies  that  they 
were  made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  sails  of  a 
ship,  J.  e.  (as  explained  by  Kashi)  "meshy,  not 
woven:  "  tliis  opuiion  is,  however,  incorrect,  as  the 
material  of  which  they  were  constructed  was  "  fine 
twined  Unen."  The  hangings  were  carried  only 
five  cubits  high,  or  half  the  height  of  the  walls  of 
the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  18;  comp.  xxvi.  IG).     [Tab- 

EKNACLE.] 

In  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  the  term  bultim,  C"^i\  2l, 
strictly  "houses,"  A.  V.  "hangings,"  is  probably 
intended  to  describe  tents  used  as  portable  sanctu- 
aries. W.  L.  B. 

HAN'IEL  (^S"*3n,  »'•  «•  Channiel  [grace  of 
(iixl]:  'kvii]\  [V;>t.  -vii-Y  IJankl),  one  of  the 
sons  of  L'Ua,  a  cliief  prince,  and  a  choice  hero  in 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vti.  39)..    [Hannikl.] 

HAN 'N AH  Ci^^r},  grace, OT prayer:  "Kwa: 
Anwi),  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  and  mother 
of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  ii.);  a  prophetess  of  conaid- 
eral)le  repute,  tliough  her  claim  to  that  title  is  based 
upon  one  production  only,  namely,  the  hynm  of 
.hank-tgiving  for  the  birth  of  her  son.  This  hynm 
«  in  the  liighest  order  of  prophetic  |MJetry ;  its  re- 
iemt>lance  to  that  of  tiio  Virgin  Mary  (comp.  1 
Sam.  ii.  1-10  with  Luke  i.  4G-,55;  see  also  P». 
♦aiii.,  has  been  noticed  l)y  the  commentators;  and 
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it  is  specially  remarkal)le  as  containing  the  fiiwl 
designation  of  the  Messiah  under  that  name.  In 
the  Targum  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  process  of 
magniloquent  dilution,  for  which  it  would  be  difli- 
cult  to  find  a  parallel  even  in  the  pompous  vagarie* 
of  that  paraphrase  (Eichhora,  Einl.  ii.  p.  68) 
[Sa-muel.]  T.  E.  Ii. 

HAN'NATHON  (iriSn  [(/mceful,  or  gra- 
chmsly  disposed]:  'Afjuid;  Alex.  EvvaBwO'-  Iltma- 
tlion),  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebulun,  a  point  appa- 
rently on  the  northern  boundary  (Josh.  xix.  14) 
It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  G. 

HAN'NIEL  (^S;3n:  'Av.tjA:  Ilanniel), 
son  of  Ephod;  as  prince  (Nasi)  of  Manasseh  he 
assisted  in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xxxiv.  23).  The  name  is  the  same  as 
Haniel. 

HA'NOCH  (TT"^rn  [see  on  Enoch]  :  'Evtix- 
Henoch).  1.  The  third  in  order  of  the  children 
of  ISIidian,  and  therefore  descended  from  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Chr.  i.  33,  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as 
Henoch. 

2.  (T|"13n:  'Evdx-  Henoch),  eldest  son  of 
Keuben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  5; 
1  Chr.  V.  3y,  and  founder  of  the  family  of 

HA'NOCHITES,  THE  {^^2r:]r}  :  Sri^Los 
TOW  "Ep(ix'  f'tmilia  Ilenochiiarum),  Num.  xxvi. 

*  The  Hebrew  of  Hanoch  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Enoch,  and  belongs  to  two  other  persons  [Enoch]. 
'iliere  is  no  good  reason  for  this  twofold  orthogra- 
phy. H. 

HA'NUN  (1^317  [graciovs]:  'Avvdv,  ['Avdy, 
etc.:]  Hanon).  1.  Son  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  1, 
2;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2),  king  of  Amnion  al)Out  B.  C. 
1037,  who  dishonored  the  ambassadors  of  David 
(2  Sam.  X.  4),  and  involved  the  Ammonites  in  a 
disastrous  war  (2  Sam.  xii.  31;  1  Chr.  xix.  C). 
AV.  T.  B. 

2.  ['Avoui/:  Jlnnun.]  A  man  who,  with  the 
people  of  Zanoah,  repaired  the  ravine-gate  in  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  13). 

3.  ['Avwfi;  Vat.  FA.  Avou^x;  Comp.  'Aviiv- 
l/iiiiun.]  A  man  specified  as  "the  Gth  son  of 
Zalaph,"  who  also  assiste<l  in  the  repair  of  the 
wall,  apparently  on  the  east  side  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

*  HAPHARA'IM,  so  A.  V.  ed.  IGll,  and 
other  early  editions,  also  the  Bishops'  Bible;  in 
many  later  editicms,  less  con-ectly, 

HAPHRA'IM  (□^"^Cn,  i.  e.  ( Ihaphiiraim : 
'A7/V;  [Vat.  AvfiJ/;]  Alex.  A<>»€floei^:  ll«ph(n«- 
im),  a  city  of  Issach.ir,  mentioned  next  to  Shuneni 
(Josh.  xix.  19).  The  name  possibly  signifies  "two 
pits."  In  the  OmwwslUwi  ("Aphr.um")  it  is 
spoken  as  still  known  under  the  name  of  Afiarea 
(Eus.  'A(t>paiix),  and  as  standing  six  miles  north 
of  Legio.  About  that  distance  northeast  oi  Ltjjun, 
and  two  miles  west  of  Solum  (the  ancient  Shuneni), 
stands  the  village  of  eZ-'yl/ii/e A  (jJ^,ftJL,M),  which 

may  l>e  the  representiitive  of  Chapharaim,  the  gut- 
tural Ain  having  tidien  the  place  of  the  Hebrew 
t'hflh.  G. 

HA'RA  (S'ln  [mminlnin-lniul,  Ges..]:  Am) 
which  appeius  only  in  I  Chr.  v.  26,  and  even  t»«er« 
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M  omitted  by  the  LXX.,  is  either  a  place  r^.terly 
ankuown,  or  it  must  be  regarded  as  identical  with 

Haran  or  Charran  ('i'77^'  *'^®  Mesopotamian  city 
to  which  Abraham  came  from  Ur.  The  names  in 
Chronicles  often  vary  from  those  elsewhere  used  in 
Scripture,  being  later  forms  ;  and  Hai-a  would 
nearly  correspond  to  Carrhce^  which  we  know  from 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  have  been  the  appellation 
by  which  Haran  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  We 
may  assume  then  the  author  of  Chronicles  to  mean, 
that  a  portion  of  the  Israelites  carried  off  by  Pul 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  were  settled  iu  Harran  on  the 
Btlik,  while  the  greater  number  were  conveyed  to 
the  Chahour.  (Compare  1  Chr.  v.  26  with  2  K. 
ivii.  6,  xviii.  11,  and  xix.  12;  and  see  articles  on 
'harran  and  Habor.)  G.  R. 

HAR'ADAH  (n"T"^nn,  with  the  article 
[the  trenMlng']:  XapaSdd-  Aracla),  a.  desert  sta- 
tion of  the  Israehtes,  Num.  xxxiii.  24,  25;  its 
position  is  uncertain.  H.  H. 

HA'RAN.  1.  (pn  [a  strong  one,  FUrst: 
prob.  montnnus,  mountaineer,  Gesen.] :  'Appdy: 
Jos.  'Apdvrjs-  Ara7i).  The  third  son  of  Terah, 
and  therefore  youngest  brother  of  Abram  (Gen. 
xi.  26 ).  Three  children  are  ascribed  to  him  — 
Lot  (27,  31),  and  two  daughters,  namely,  Jlilcah, 
who  married  her  uncle  Nahor  (29),  and  Iscah  ^29), 
of  whom  we  merely  ix)ssess  her  name,  though  hv 
Bome  (e.  g.  Josephus)  she  is  held  to  be  identical 
with  Sarah.  Haran  was  born  in  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  and  he  died  there  while  his  father  was  still 
living  (28).  His  sepulchre  was  still  shown  there 
when  Josephus  wrote  his  history  {Ant.  i.  6,  §  5). 
The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Haran  was 
burnt  in  the  furnace  of  Ninu-od  for  his  wavering 
conduct  during  the  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.  (See 
a  theTargum  Ps.  Jonathan;  Jerome's  Qticest.  in  Ge- 
nesim,  and  the  notes  thereto  in  the  edit,  of  Jligne. ) 
This  tradition  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  word  Ur,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies 
"  fire."  It  will  be  observed  that  although  this 
name  and  that  of  the  country  appear  the  same  in 
the  A.  v.,  there  is  in  the  original  a  certain  differ- 
ence between  them;  the  latter  commencing  with 
the  harsh  guttural  Cheth. 

2.  (Aav;  Alex.  ApaV-  Aran.)  A  Gershonite 
lyevite  in  the  time  of  David,  one  of  the  family  of 
Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9).  G. 

HA'RAN  ("llj^n,  I.  e.Chai-an: 'Apa/t;  [Vat] 
Ales.  AppaV-  Hamn),  a  son  of  the  great  Caleb  by 
his  concubine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46).  He  himself 
had  a  son  named  Gazez. 

HA'RAN  (T^n  [scorched,  arid,  Gesen.;  a 
noble,  freeman,  Fiirst] :  Xappdv,  Strab.,  Ptol. 
Kdppat :  Haran),  is  the  name  of  the  place  whither 
Abraham  migrated  with  his  family  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  where  the  descendants  of  his  brother 
Nahor  established  themselves.  Haran  is  therefore 
called  "  the  city  of  Nahor"  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  10 
\dth  xxvii.  4-3).  It  is  said  to  be  in  Mesopotamia 
Gen.  xxiv.  10),  or  more  definitely,  in  Padan-Aram 
(xxv.  20),  which  is  the  "cultivated  district  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  "  (Stanley's  .S.  cf-  P.,  p.  129  note), 
a  name  well  applying  to  the  beautiful  stretch  of 
Bountry  which  lies  below  Mount  Masius  between 
the  Khabour  and  the  Euphrates.  [Padax-aram.] 
Here,  about  midway  in  this  district,  is  a  town  still 
jalied  Harran,  which  really  seems  never  to  have 
ih&nged  its  appellation,  and  beyond  any  reasonable 
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doubt  is  the  Haran  or  Charran  of  Scripture 
(Bochart's  Phaleg,  i.  14;  Ewald's  Geschichte,  i. 
384).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  people  of  Harran 
retained  to  a  late  time  the  Chaldoean  language  and 
the  worship  of  Chaldaean  deities  (Asseman.  Bibl. 
Or.  i.  327;  Chwolsohn's  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabis- 
mus,  ii.  39).  Harran  lies  upon  the  Belilk  (ancient 
Bilichus),  a  small  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
falls  into  it  nearly  in  long.  39°.  It  was  famous 
among  the  Romans  for  being  near  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  Crassus  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  24).  About  the 
time  of  the  (Christian  era  it  appears  to  have  been 
included  m  the  kingdom  of  Edessa  (Mos.  Chor.  ii. 
32),  which  was  ruled  by  Agbarus.  Afterwards  it 
passed  with  that  kingdom  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans,  and  appears  as  a  Roman  city  in  the 
wars  of  Caracalla  (Mos.  Chor.  ii.  72)  and  Julian 
(Jo.  Malal.  p.  329).  It  is  now  a  small  village  in- 
habited by  a  few  families  of  Arabs. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Test,  the  name  follows 
the  Greek  form,  and  is  given  as  Charran  (Acts 
vii.  2,  4.  G.  R. 

*  A  controvei-sy  has  recently  sprung  up  respecting 
the  situation  of  the  patriarchal  Haran  which  re- 
quires notice  here.  Within  a  few  years  a  Uttle 
village  known  as  Haran-el-Awamdd  has  been  dis- 
covered, about  four  hours  east  of  Damascus,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  into  which  the  Barada  (Abana) 
flows.  Dr.  Beke  ( Origines  Biblicce,  Lond.  1834) 
had  thrown  out  the  idea  that  the  Scripture  Haran 
was  not,  as  generally  supposed,  in  Mesopotamia,  Imt 
must  have  been  near  Damascus  He  now  main- 
tains that  this  Hdrdn,  so  unexpectedly  brought  to 
light  between  "  Abana  and  Pharpar,  ri\  ers  of  Da- 
mascus," must  be  the  identical  Haran  (or  Charran) 
of  the  Bible  in  Aram-naharaim,  i.  e.  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers.  In  1861  Dr.  Beke  made  a  journey  to 
Palestine,  with  special  reference  to  this  question. 
The  argument  on  which  he  mainly  relies  is  the 
fact  that  Laban,  in  his  pursuit  of  .lacob,  appears  to 
have  travelled  from  Haran  to  Gilead  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  in  7  days  (Gen.  xxxi.  23),  whereas 
the  actual  distance  of  Haran  from  Gilead  is  about 
300  geographical  miles,  and  would  make  in  that 
country  an  ordinary  journey  of  15  or  20  days.  An 
Arab  tribe  on  its  ordinary  migrations  moves  from 
12  to  15  miles  a  day,  and  a  caravan  from  20  to  23 
miles  a  day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Beke  himself  went  over  the 
ground,  step  by  step,  between  Hdrdn-el-Awamdd 
and  Gilead,  and  found  the  time  to  be  five  days, 
hence  very  nearly  the  time  that  Laban  was  on  the 
way  before  he  overtook  Jacob  in  Gilead. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  rapidity  of  Laban's 
pursuit  of  Jacob  from  Haran  is  not  a  slight  diffi- 
culty. For  its  removal  we  can  only  resort  to  cer- 
tain suppositions  in  the  case,  which  of  course  we 
are  at  liberty  to  make  if  the  Scripture  text  does  not 
exclude  them,  and  if  they  are  justified  by  the  knowii 
customs  of  the  country  and  the  age. 

First,  we  may  assume  that  Laban,  taking  with 
him  only  some  of  his  sons  or  other  near  kinsmen 
("his  brothers,"  see  Gen.  xxxi.  23),  was  unin 
cumbered  with  baggage  or  women  and  children 
and  hence  moved  with  all  the  despatch  of  which 
eastern  travelling  admits.  One  party  was  fleeing 
and  the  other  pursuing.  The  chase  was  a  close 
one,  as  all  the  language  indicates.  Jacob  com- 
plains that  Laban  had  "  followed  hotly  "  after  him. 
The  swift  dromedaries  would  be  brought  into 
requisition  if  the  ordinary  camels  were  not  swift 
enough.     The  speed  of  these  animals  i»  such,  sayi 
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Sii-  Henry  Rawlinson  (wlio  has  seen  si,  much  of  the 
East),  that  they  "  consume  but  8  days  in  crossing 
the  desert  from  Damascus  to  Ikghdad,  a  distance 
of  nearly  500  miles."  He  thinks  it  unquestionable 
that  Laban  could  have  "  traversed  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  Hanin  to Gilead  in  7  days"  (Athenieum, 
April  I'J,  18(J2).  I'or  examples  of  the  capacity  of 
such  camels  for  making  long  and  rapid  journeys, 
see  the  Ptnny  Cyclopcedia,  vi.  191. 

Secondly,  the  expression  (which  is  entirely  correct 
for  tiie  Heljrew)  that  Laban's  journey  before  com- 
ing up  with  Jacob  was  a  "  seven  days'  journey," 
is  indefinite,  and  may  include  8  or  0  days  as  well 
as  7.  "Seven,"  as  Gcsenius  states,  "is  a  round 
number,  and  stands  in  the  Hebrew  for  any  number 
less  than  10."  A  week's  time,  in  this  wider  sense, 
would  bring  the  distance  still  more  easily  within 
an  expeditious  traveller's  reach. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  Laban's  making  such  a  journey  in  such  time, 
the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Jacob  would  seem  to  be 
still  greater;  since,  accompanied  as  he  was  with 
Hocks  and  herds  and  women  and  children,  he  must 
have  travelled  much  more  slowly.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  nari-ative  does  not  restrict 
us  to  the  three  days  which  passed  before  Laban 
became  aware  of  Jacob's  departure  added  to  the 
seven  days  which  passed  before  he  overtook  Jacob 
in  Gilead.  It  is  very  possible  that  Laban,  on  hear- 
ing so  suddenly  that  Jacob  had  fled,  was  not  in  a 
situation  to  follow  at  once,  but  had  preparations  to 
make  wliicii  would  consume  three  or  four  days 
more;  so  as  in  reality  to  give  Jacob  the  advantage 
of  five  or  six  days  liefore  he  finally  started  in  pur- 
suit. It  is  altogether  probable  too  that  the  wary 
Jacob  adopted  measures  before  setting  out  which 
would  greatly  accelerate  his  flight.  (See  Gen.  xxxi. 
20. )  Mr.  I'orter,  who  is  so  familiar  with  Eastern 
life,  has  drawn  out  this  suggestion  in  a  form  that 
appears  not  unreasonable.  Jacob  could  quietly 
move  his  flocks  down  to  the  banks  of  the  liuphrates 
and  send  them  across  the  river,  without  exciting 
suspicion ;  since  then,  as  now,  the  flocks  of  the  great 
proprietors  roamed  over  a  wide  region  (Gen.  xxxi. 
1-3).  In  like  manner  before  starting  himself  he 
could  have  sent  his  wives  and  children  across  the 
river,  and  hurried  them  forward  with  all  the  des- 
patch which  at  this  day  characterizes  an  Arab  tribe 
fleeing  before  aif  enemy  (vers.  17,  18).  All  this 
might  take  place  before  Lal)an  was  aware  of  Jacob's 
purpose;  and  they  were  then  at  least  3  days'  dis- 
tant from  each  other  (vers.  19-22).  The  inter- 
vening region  between  the  Eupiirates  and  Gile;ul, 
a  distance  of  250  miles,  is  a  vast  plain,  with  only 
one  ridge  of  hills ;  and  thus  Jacob  "  could  march 
forward  straight  as  an  arrow."  If,  as  supposed, 
his  flocks  and  family  were  already  in  advance,  he 
could  travel  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  at  a  very 
rapid  pace.  "  Now,  I  maintain  "  (says  this  writer), 
"  that  any  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert  would  at  this 
moment,  under  similar  circumstances,  accomplisli 
tho  distance  in  10  days,  which  is  the  shortest  pe- 
rifxl  we  can,  according  to  the  Scripture  account, 
iLssign  to  the  journey  (vers.  22,  2.'}).  We  must  not 
judge  of  the  capabilities  of  Arab  women  and  chil- 
dren, flocks  and  herds,  according  to  our  Western 
ideas  and  experience."  (See  Atheiunum,  May  24, 
18G2.) 

1  )r.  IJeke's  other  incidental  confirmations  of  his 
heory  ar;  ess  important.  It  is  urged  that  imless 
Ahraiiam  was  living  near  Damascus,  he  could  not 
uve  ha<l  a  servant  in  his  household  who  w:us  cidletl 
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"  Eliezer  of  Damascus "  (Gen.  xv.  2).  Tin 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  servant  himself  ma)  pos- 
sibly have  been  born  there  and  have  wandered  t-o 
the  further  East  before  Abraham's  migration :  or 
more  probably,  may  have  sprung  from  a  family  that 
belonged  originally  to  Damascus.  Mr.  Porter  says 
"  I  knew  w'ell  in  Damascus  two  men,  one  called 
Ibrahim  el-IIaleby. '  Abraham  of  Aleppo  ' ;  and  the 
other  Elias  el-Akkawy,  '  Elias  of  Akka,'  neither  of 
whom  had  ever  been  in  the  town  whose  name  he 
bore.  Their  ancestors  had  come  from  those  towns: 
and  that  is  all  such  expressions  usually  signify  in 
the  East  "      (Athemeum,  December  7,  18G1.) 

The  coincidence  of  the  name  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  identification  in  question.  The  name  (if  it 
be  Aral)ic)  means  'arid,'  'scorched,'  and  refers  no 
doubt  to  the  Syrian  IlCiran  as  being  on  the  im- 
mediate confines  of  the  desert.  The  affix  Amwiad, 
"columns,"  comes  from  five  Ionic  pillars,  forty  feet 
high,  which  appear  among  the  mud-houses  of  the 
villiige.  (See  Porter's  Ilamlb.  of  Syr.  and  Pal. 
ii.  497.) 

Again,  the  inference  from  Acts  vii.  2,  that  Ste- 
phen opposes  Charran  to  Mesopotamia  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  that  Charran  lay  outside  the  latter, 
is  unnecessary,  to  say  the  le-ast;  for  he  may  mean 
equally  as  well  that  Abraham  was  called  twice  in 
Mesopotamia,  i.  e.  not  only  in  the  part  of  that  prov- 
ince where  Chari-an  was  known  to  be,  but  still  ear- 
lier in  the  more  northern  part  of  it  known  as  "  the 
land  of  the  Chaldees,"  the  original  home  and  seat 
of  the  Abrahamic  race.  Not  only  so,  but  the  latter 
must  be  Stephen's  meaning,  unless  he  diflered  from 
the  Jews  of  his  time,  since  both  Philo  (c/e  Abr.  ii. 
pp.  11,  14,  ed.  Mang.)  and  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  7,  §  1) 
relate  that  Abraham  was  called  thus  twice  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity  and  kindred,  and  in  this  view 
they  follow  the  manifest  implication  of  the  O.  T., 
as  we  see  from  Gen.  xv.  7  and  Neh.  ix.  7  (comp. 
Gen.  xii.  1-4). 

Dr.  Beke  found  "  flocks  of  sheep,  and  maidens 
drawing  water,"  at  I/dran-el-Awnmad,  and  felt  that 
he  saw  the  Scripture  scene  of  Jacob's  arrival,  and 
of  the  presence  of  Kachel  with  "  her  father's  sheep 
which  she  kept,"  retinacted  before  his  eyes.  But 
that  is  an  occurrence  so  common  in  eastern  villages 
at  the  present  day,  especially  along  the  skirts  of  the 
desert,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  distinguisli  one 
place  from  another. 

But  the  reasons  for  the  traditional  opinion  en- 
tirely outweigh  those  against  it.  (1.)  The  city  of 
Nahor  or  Haran  (Gen.  xxiv.  10)  is  certainly  in 
Aram-naharaim,  t.  e.  "Syria  of  the  two  rivers" 
(in  the  A.  V.  "  Jlesopotaraia").  This  expression 
occurs  also  in  Dent,  xxiii.  4  and  Judg.  iii.  8,  and 
implies  a  historic  notoriety  which  answers  perfectly 
to  the  Tigris  and  luiphrates,  but  not  to  rivers  of 
such  limited  local  importance  as  the  Abana  and 
Pliarjjar,  streams  of  Damascus.  (2.)  Aram-Dam- 
niesek  (the  •' SjTia  Damascena"  of  Pliny)  is  the 
ap|>ellation  of  Southern  Syria  (see  2  Sam.  viii.  6 
and  Is.  vii.  8),  and  is  a  difTerent  region  from  Aram- 
naharaim  where  Haran  was.  (3.)  Jacob  in  going 
to  Hanm  went  to  "the  land  of  the  people  of  the 
I'jist"  (Gen.  xxix.  1),  which  is  not  appropriate  to 
so  near  a  region  as  that  of  Damascus,  and  one 
almost  north  of  Palestine,  but  is  so  to  that  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  In  accordance  with  this,  Balaam, 
who  came  frtmi  .Anm-naharaim,  f])eak3  of  himself 
a.s  having  been  brought  "  out  of  ilie  mountains  of 
the  East''  (Dent,  xxiii.  5:  Num.  xxiii.  7).  (4.) 
The  '."iver  which  Jacob  crossed  in  his  flight  from 
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(Atun  Is  teraied  "iHSn,  i.  e.  «•  the  river,"  as  the 
Euphrates  is  so  often  termed  by  way  of  eminence 
(Gen.  xxxi.  21;  Es.  xxiii.  33;  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  3,  &c.). 
(5.)  The  ancient  versions  (the  Targums.  the  Syriac 
ind  the  Arabic  Pentateuch)  actually  insert  Eu- 
phrates ill  Gen.  xxxi.  21,  and  thus  show  how  familiar 
the  authors  were  with  the  peculiar  Hebrew  mode 
of  designating  that  river.  (6.)  The  places  associ- 
ated with  Haran,  as  Gozan,  Kezeph,  Eden  (2  Kings 
iix.  12;  Is.  xxxvi.  12),  and  Canneh  (Ez.  xxvii.  23), 
point  to  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  as  the  seat  of 
this  entire  group  of  cities.  (7.)  Incidental  allusions 
(as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  4-8;  xxviii.  20,  21)  show  that 
Haran  was  very  far  distant  from  Canaan,  whereas 
Damascus  is  upon  its  very  border.  So,  too,  Josephus 
{Ant.  i.  10,  §  1 )  not  only  places  Haran  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  (referring  to  Aljraham's  sending  Eliezer 
to  procure  a  wife  for  Isaac)  sets  forth  its  great  dis- 
tance from  Canaan,  as  making  the  journey  thither 
formidable  and  tedious  in  the  highest  degree.  (8. ) 
The  livuig  traditions  connect  Abraham's  life  in 
Haran  with  ilesopotamia  and  not  with  Damascus. 
Ainsworth,  who  visited  Haidn,  says  that  the  people 
there  preserve  the  memory  of  the  patriarch's  liistory ; 
they  tell  where  he  encamped,  where  he  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  how  he  and  his  herds  found  a 
resting-place  at  Beroea,  now  Aleppo  {llestnrclus 
in  Assyria.,  etc.,  p.  152  f. ).  H. 

HA'RARITE,  THE  (''~]"^nn,  perhaps  = 
the  mountnincer,  Ges.  T/ies.  p.  -392:  de  Arcu-i,  or 
Orori,  Ararites),  the  designation  of  three  men 
connected  with  David's  guard. 

1.  {6  'Apovxa^os-  i'ie  Arari.])  "  Agke,  a 
Hararite"  (there  is  no  article  here  in  the  Hebrew), 
father  of  Shammah,  the  third  of  the  three  chiefs 
of  the  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).     In  the  parallel 

■passage,  1  Chr.   xi.,  the  name  of  this  warrior  is 
entirely  omitted. 

2.  CApojSiTTjy;  [Vat.  Alex. -Set-:  de  Orori.]) 
"  Shajim.vh  the  Hararite  "  is  named  as  one  of  the 
thirty  in  2  Sara,  xxiii.  33.  In  1  Chr.  xi.  34 
[ApapC,  Vat.i  Apaxe'i  2.  m.  Apapei'  Ararites] 
the  name  is  altered  to  Shage.  Kennicott's  con- 
clusion, from  a  minute  investigation,  is  that  the 
passage  should  stand  in  both,  "  Jonatlian  son  of 
Shammah  the  Hararite  ' '  —  Shammah  being  iden- 
tical with  Shimei,  David's  brother. 

3.  {"SiapaovpiTTjs,  6  'Apapl  [Vat.  -pei-,  -pei- 
Arorites,  Ararites.])  "  Shar.vk  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
it3)  or  Sacar  (1  Chr.  xi.  35)  the  Hararite  "  was 
the  father  of  Ahiam,  another  member  of  the  guard. 
Kennicott  inclines  to  take  Sacar  as  the  correct 
name. 

HARBO'NA  (W3'l2"!n  [prob.  Pers.  ass- 
driver,Ges.]  :  ©appa,  Alex.  Oapejiwa;  [Comp.Xap- 
jScoj/a:]  tl irbon'i),  the  third  of  the  seven  chamber- 
lains, or  eunuchs,  who  served  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth. 
i.  10),  and  who  suggested  Haman's  being  hung  on 
his  own  gallows  (vii.  9).  In  the  latter  passage  the 
name  is 

HARBO'NAH  (n^in^n  [see  above]: 
Booyadav,  [FA.l  Bovya&a:  Corop.  Xap/Soira:] 
Harbonit).  [Written  thus  in  Esth.  vii.  9,  but  the 
iame  name  as  the  foregoing.  —  H.] 

HARE  (n^i?"?^,  nrnebeth:  Sacrinrovs '■  lepus) 
scours  only  in  Lev.  xi.  6  and  Deut.  xiv.  7,  amongst 
jhe  animals  disallowed  as  food  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
Tbere  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  arnebeth  denotes  a 
'hare,"  and  in  all  probability  the  species  Ltpm 
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Sinaiticus,  which  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  {Symb 
Phys.)  mention  as  occurring  in  the  valleys  of 
Arabia  Petra;a  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  L.  Synacus, 
which  the  same  authors  state  is  found  in  the  Leb- 
anon, are  those  which  were  best  known  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews ;  though  there  are  other  kinds  of 
LeporidcB.,  as  the  L.  ^i^t/yptius  and  the  L.  ^'Elhiopi- 
cus,  if  a  distinct  species  from  L.  Sinaiticus,  which 
are  tbund  in  the  Bible  lands.     The  hare  is  at  this 


day  called  amcb  (y_^jv')  by 


Arabs  m  Pales- 


tine and  Syria  (see  Kussell's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo^ 
ii  154,  2d  ed.).    The  Saavirous,  i-  e.  "  rough  foot," 


Hare  of  Mount  Sinai. 

is  identical  with  Xayds,  and  is  the  term  which 
Aristotle  generally  applies  to  the  hare :  indeed,  he 
only  uses  the  latter  word  once  in  his  History  of 
Animals  (viii.  27,  §  4).  We  are  of  opinion,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  stated  [(?()NKy],  that  the  rabbit 
(L.  cuniculus)  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  He- 
brews, at  any  rate  in  its  wild  state;  nor  does  it 
appear  to  be  at  present  known  in  Syria  or  Palestine 
a-s  a  native.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Aristotle  was 
acquainted  with  the  r.abbit,  as  he  never  alludes  to 
any  burrowing  \a.yuis  or  haavirovs'>  but,  on  the 
other  hand  set  tiie  pas'^age  ni  m  2*^  ^  3  w  litre 
the  young  of   the  SatruTrous  are  saul  to  be      Urn 
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blind,"  which  will  apply  to  the  rabbit  alone.  Pliiiy 
{N.  H.  viii.  55),  expressly  notices  rabbits  (funiculi), 
wliieh  occur  in  such  numbers  in  the  Balearic  Islands 
as  to  destroy  the  harvests      He  also  notices  th« 
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practice  of  ferreting  these  animals,  and  thus  driving 
them  out  of  tlieir  burrows.  In  confirmation  of 
Pliiiy's  remarks,  we  may  observe  that  tliere  is  a 
small  island  of  the  Balearic  group  called  C'onejera, 
i.  e.  in  Spanish  a  "rabbit-warren,"  which  at  this 
day  is  abundantly  stocked  with  these  animals.  The 
hare  was  erroneously  thought  by  tlie  ancient  Jews 
to  have  chewed  the  cu<l,  wlio  were  no  doubt  misled, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sluijihan  (Jlijrax),  by  the  habit 
these  animals  ha\e  of  moving  the  jaw  about. 

"  Hares  are  so  plentiful  in  the  envircus  of  Aleppo," 
says  Dr.  Russell  (p.  158),  "that  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  the  gentlemen  who  went  out  a 
sporting  twice  a  week  return  with  four  or  five  brace 
hung  in  triumph  at  the  girths  of  the  servants' 
horses."  The  Turks  and  the  natives,  he  adds,  do 
not  eat  the  hare;  but  the  Arabs,  who  have  a  peculiar 
mode  of  dressing  it;  are  fond  of  its  flesh.  Hares 
are  hunted  in  Syria  with  greyhound  and  falconl 
W.  H. 

HAR'EL  (with  the  def.  art.  b«"inn :  rh 
apiriK'-  Atiel).  In  the  margin  of  Ez.  xliii.  15  the 
word  rendered  "  altar  "  in  the  text  is  given  "  Harel, 
t.  e.  the  mountain  of  God."  The  LXX.,  Vulg., 
and  Arab,  evidently  regarded  it  as  the  same  with 
"  Ariel  "  in  the  same  verse.  Our  translators  fol- 
lowed the  Targum  of  Jonathan  in  translating  it 
"altar."  Junius  explains  it  of  the  sVxopo  or 
hearth  of  the  altar  of  burnt  ofl^ring,  covered  by  the 
network  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  placed  o\er 
the  burning  wood.  This  explanation  Gesenius 
adopts,  and  brings  forward  as  a  parallel  the  Ai-ab. 

8»|,  ireh,  "a  hearth  or  fireplace,"  akin  to  the 
Heb.  I^M,  ui;  "  light,  flame."     Fiirst   {Handw. 

s.  V.)  derives  it  from  an  unused  root  ^"^l^j  hara, 
"  to  glow,  burn,"  with  the  termination  -il;  but  the 
only  authority  for  the  root  is  its  presumed  existence 
m  the  word  Hurel.  Ewald  {Die  Propheien  des  A. 
B.  ii.  373)  identifies  Harel  and  Ariel,  and  refers 
them  both  to  a  root  n~lS,  ardh,  akin  to  "H^M,  ur. 
W.  A.  W. 

HA'REPH  CTl^n  [plucking  off]:  'Ap'ifi; 
f\^at.  Apfi/j.;]  Alex.  Apsi;  [Comp.  'Apiip-]  H"- 
riph),  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah, 
as  a  son  of  Caleb,  and  as  "father  of  Beth-gader" 
(1  Chr.  ii.  31,  only).  In  the  lists  of  I'Jir.  ii.  and 
Nell.  vii.  the  similar  name  Hakipii  is  found;  but 
nothing  appears  to  establish  a  connection  between 
the  two. 

HA'RETH,   THE    FOREST   OF    OT. 

Pnn  :   iv  TriKei"  in  lx)th  MSS.  — reading  "1"'2? 

for  "T"'  — 2opi/(:  [Vat.'2opeiK;]  Alex.  'AptaO: 
[Comp.  Xap'fid']  in  snltum  Ifaret),  in  which  David 
took  refuge,  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the  prophet 
Gad,  he  had  quitted  the  "  hold  "  or  fastness  of  the 
cave  of  Adutlam — if  indeed  it  was  Adullam  and 
not  Mi/.peh  of  Moab,  wiiich  is  not  quite  clear  (1 
Sam.  xxii.  5).  Nothing  appears  in  the  narrative 
by  which  the  position  of  this  forest,  which  has  long 
Bince  disappeared,  can  be  a.scertained,  except  the 
very  general  remark  that  it  was  in  the  "  land  of 
Judah,"  i.  e.  according  to  JosephuR,  the  inheritance 
proper  of  that  tribe,  r^iv  K\r]povxi<^v  rris  (pvXrjs, 


a  The  same  ix>aaing  \n  found  In  JoscphuH  (Ant.  y\.    nlonc  in  which  the  reading  of  Josephus  d.parts 
1, 1 4).    This  U  one  of  three  Instances  in  this  chapter    tho  llebrew  text,  and  ogreeg  with  the  LXX. 
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as  opposed  to  the  "  desert,"  rijv  epr)ixiav,  in  whiek 
he  had  before  been  lurking  {Anl.  vi.  12,  §  4).  \Xt 
might  take  it  to  be  the  "  wood  "  in  the  "  wilder 
ness  of  Ziph  "  in  which  he  was  subsequently  hidden 
(xxiii.  15.  1!)),  but  that  the  Hebrew  term  is  ditlerent 
{chovesh  instead  of  yaar).  In  the  Onoinnstiron^ 
"  Arith "  is  said  to  have  then  existed  west  of 
Jerusalem. 

HARHA'IAH  [3  syl]  (H^qin  {Jehocm 
is  an(jry\:  'Apaxios ;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
Avai(i).  Uzziel  son  of  Charhaiah,  of  the  goldsmiths, 
assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Neheiniah  (Neh.  iii.  8).     [Some  MSS.  read 

T^'^^Xl  =  Jchovnlt  is  a  jvotectiun,  Fiirst.] 

HAR'HAS  (Dn-iri:  -Apds;  [Vat.  Apaas:] 
Arans),  an  ancestor  of  Shallum  the  husband  of 
Huldah,  the  prophetess  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2 
K.  xxii.  14).  In  the  j.arallel  passage  in  Chronicles 
the  name  is  given  as  Ha&kah. 

HAR'HUR  ("l^nin  [root  "IfH,  to  bum, 
sliine:  hence  disliiiclion,  Fiirst:  but  Ges.,  iiiftam- 
vKi/iun]  :  'Apovp;  [in  Neh.,  Vat.  FA.  Apovfj.:]' Ilnr- 
litir).  Bene-Charchur  were  among  the  Nethinim 
\\lio  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Fzr. 
ii.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  53).  In  the  Apocryphal  Fsdraa 
the  name  has  become  AssuK,  I'hakacim. 

HA'RIM  (□"in  Iflat-nosecq).  1.  (Xo/)(/3; 
[Comp.]  Alex.  Xaprifx'-  Hiii-im),  a  priest  who  had 
charge  of  the  third  division  in  the  house  of  God 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  8). 

2.  ('HpeV,  ['Hpa/i:  in  Neh.  x.  -5,  'Ipifi,  Vat. 
Eipa/x;]  Alex.  'HpcV-  U^"'''"h  Hartm^  Arem.]) 
Bene-Harim,  probably  descendants  of  the  above,  to 
the  number  of  1017,  came  up  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  39;  Neh.  vii.  42).  [Carme.] 
The  name,  probal)ly  as  representing  the  family,  is 
mentioned  amongst  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5);  and  amongst  the 
priests  who  had  to  put  away  their  foreign  wives 
were  five  of  the  sons  of  Harim  (l>,r.  x.  21).  In  the 
parallel  to  this  latter  passage  in  Esdnis  the  name 
is  given  Annas. 

3.  ('Ape;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA^  omit:  ffarain.])  It 
further  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  families  of  priests 
"  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,"  and 
of  those  who  were  their  descendants  in  the  next 
generation  —  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15).     In  the  former  list  (xii.  3) 

the  name  is  changed  to  KkiiUivi  (C"in  to  CD"!) 
by  a  not  unfrequent  transposition  of  letters. 
[Heiium.] 

4.  ['Hpt{/i,  exc.  Ezr.  ii.  32,  Rom.  'HA«(yu;  Neh, 
x.  27,  Aid.  Alex.  'Peoifx'-  I/(irim,  Ikri'm,  Ifarem, 
/larnn.]  Anotlier  family  of  Bene-Harim  [sons  of 
H.],  tiiree  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  came 
from  the  Captivity  in  the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  ii. 
32;  Neh.  vii.  35).  These  were  laymen,  and  seem 
to  have  taken  their  name  from  a  place,  at  least  the 
contiguous  names  in  the  list  are  certainly  those  of 
places.  These  also  apjiear  among  those  who  had 
married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  31),  as  well  as  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  27).   [Eanes.] 

HA'RIPH  (^''"]n  [iiHliimnnlrniii,Ges.;  but 
VuTsl,  one  early-bom,  strout/]:  'Apicp;  [Vat.  Ap«i;] 
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AJex  Ape./i,  [A/)i(/);  FA.  Apeiij),  Apet]  Hnreph), 
ihiudred  and  twelve  of  the  Bene-Chariph  [sons 
jf  C]  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  2-t).  The  name  occurs  again  among  the 
"heads  of  the  people"  who  sealed  the  covenant 
(x.  19  [20  in  Ilebr.]).  In  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Esdras,  Ilariph  appears  as  Jokah  »  and  Azeph- 
ORiTH  respectively.  An  almost  identical  name, 
Hareph  L^nH,  a  plucking  off'\,  appears  in  the 
lists  of  Judaii  [1  Chr.  ii.  51]  as  the  father  of  Beth- 
Kader  [comp.  Haruphitk]. 

HARLOT  (mhT,  often  with  Hti^M,  HnpS, 

nti7^|7).  That  this  condition  of  persons  existed 
in  the  earliest  states  of  society  is  clear  from  Gen. 
sxxviii.  15.  So  Rahab  (Josh.  ii.  1),  who  is  said 
by  the  Chaldee  paraph,  (ad  he),  to  have  been  an 
innkeeper,''  but  if  there  were  such  persons,  consider- 
ing what  we  know  of  Canaanitish  morals  (Lev. 
xviii.  27),  we  may  conclude  that  they  would,  if 
women,  have  been  of  this  class.  The  law  forbids 
(xix.  29)  the  father's  compelling  his  daughter  to 
sm,  but  does  not  mention  it  as  a  voluntary  mode 
of  life  on  her  part  without  his  complicity.  It  could 
indeed  hardly  be  so.  The  isolated  act  which  is  the 
subject  of  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29,  is  not  to  the  purpose. 
Alale  relatives  "  were  probably  allowed  a  practically 
unlimited  discretion  in  punishing  family  dishonor 
incurred  by  their  women's  unchastity  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
24 ).  The  provision  of  Lev.  xxi.  9,  regarding  the 
priest's  daughter,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
his  home  being  less  guarded  owing  to  his  absence 
when  ministering,  as  well  as  from  the  scandal  to 
sanctity  so  involved.  Perhaps  such  abominations 
might,  if  not  thus  severely  marked,  lead  the  way 
to  the  excesses  of  Gentile  ritualistic  fornication,  to 
vhich  indeed,  wlien  so  near  the  sanctuary,  they 
■night  be  viewed  as  approximating  (JNIichaelis,  L'lws 
/Moses,  art.  2G8).  Yet  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  the  harlot  cl.ass  would  exist,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Deut.  xxiii.  18,  forbidding  oflerings  from 
the  wages  of  such  sin,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  con- 
tagion of  heathen  example,  in  whose  worship  prac- 
tices abounded  which  the  Israelites  were  taught  to 
abhor.  The  term  ^K7^|^  (meaning  properly  "  con- 
secrated") points  to  one  description  of  persons, 
and  n*~133  ("strange  woman")  to  another,  of( 
whom  this  class  mostly  consisted.  The  first  term 
refers  to  the  impure  worship  of  the  Syrian  (i  Astarte 
(Num.  XXV.  1;  comp.  Herod,  i.  199;  Justin,  xviii. 
5;  Strabo,  vili.  p.  378,  xii.  p.  559;  Val.  Max.  ii.  6, 
15;  August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  4),  whose  votaries,  as 
.dolatry  progressed,  would  be  recruited  from  the 
daughters  of  Israel;  hence  the  common  mention 
of  both  these  sins  in  the  Prophets,  the  one  indeed 
being  a  metaphor  of  the  other  (Is.  i.  21,  Ivii.  8 ; 
Jer.  ii.  20 ;  comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  IG ;  Jer.  iii.  1,  2, 
6;  Ez.  xvi.  xxiii.;  Hos.  i.  2,  ii.  4,  5,  iv.  11,  13,  14, 
15,  V.  3).  The  latter  class  would  grow  up  with 
the  growth  of  great  cities  and  of  foreign  intercourse, 


«  *  Jor.ah  (n~lV,  first  or  early  rain)  is  simply  = 
Hariph,  if  the  latter  means  (see  above)  the  early  rain 
nhich  begins  to  fall  in  Palestine  about  the  middle  of 
Jctober.  H. 

b  DeyUng,  Observ.  Saa  Ii.  476,  Wn>p"T3"1D,  i.  e. 
tavSoKfVTpia, 

c  Philo  (Lib.  de  spec.  Legib.  6,  7)  contends  that 
wKoredom  was  punished  under  the  Mosaic  law  with 
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and  hardly  could  enter  into  the  view  of  the  Mosaic 
institutes.  As  regards  the  foshions  involved  in  the 
practice,  similar  outward  marks  seem  to  have  at- 
tended its  earliest  forms  to  those  which  we  trace  in 
the  classical  writers,  e.  rj.  a  distinctive  dress  and  a 
seat  by  the  way-side  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14;  comp.  Ez. 
xvi.  16,  25 ;  Bar.  vi.  43  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.  43] ; « 
Petron.  Arb.  Siit.  xvi.;  Juv.  vi.  118  foil.;  Dougtoei 
Anulect.  Sacr'.  Exc.  xxiv.).  Public  singing  in  the 
streets  occurs  also  (Is.  xxiii.  IG;  Ecclus.  ix.  4). 
Those  who  thus  published  their  infamy  were  of  the 
worst  repute,  others  had  houses  of  resort,  and  both 
classes  seem  to  have  been  known  among  the  Jews 
(Prov.  vii.  8-12,  xxiii.  28;  Ecclus.  ix.  7,  8);  the 
two  women,  1  K.  iii.  IG,  lived  as  Greek  hetaerse 
sometimes  did,  in  a  house  together  {IHcl.  Gr.-  and 
Rom.  Ant.  s.  v.  Hetcera).  The  baneful  fascination 
ascribed  to  them  in  Prov.  vii.  21-23  may  be  com- 
pared with  what  Chardin  says  of  similar  effects 
among  the  young  nobility  of  Persia  (  Voyages  en 
Perse,  i.  163,  ed.  1711),  as  also  may  Luke  xv.  30, 
for  the  sums  lavished  on  them  (ib.  162).  In  earlier 
times  the  price  of  a  kid  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii.), 
and  great  wealth  doubtless  sometimes  accrued  to 
them  (Ez.  xvi.  33,  39,  xxiii.  26).  But  lust,  as  dis- 
tinct from  gain,  appears  as  the  inducement  in  Prov. 
vii.  14, 15  (see  Dougtsei  Anal.  Sacr.  ad  loc),  where 
the  victim  is  further  allured  by  a  promised  sacri- 
ficial banquet  (comp.  Ter.  A"m«.  iii.  3).  The  "har- 
lots" are  classed  with  "publicans,"  as  those  who 
lay  under  the  ban  of  society  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt. 
xxi.  32).  No  doubt  they  multiplied  with  the  ui 
crease  of  polygamy,  and  consequently  lowered  the 
estimate  of  marriage.  The  corrupt  practices  im- 
ported by  Gentile  converts  into  the  (Jhurch  occasion 
most  of  the  other  passages  in  which  allusions  to  the 
subject  there  occur,  1  Cor.  v.  1,  9,  11 ;  2  Cor.  xii. 
21;  1  Thess.  iv.  3;  1  Tim.  i.  10.  The  decree, 
Acts  XV.  29,  has  occasioned  doubts  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  TTopveia  there,  chiefly  from  its  context,  which 
may  be  seen  discussed  at  length  in  Deyling's  Observ. 
Sacr.  ii.  470,  foil;  Schoettgen,  f/or.  flebr.  i.  468; 
Spencer  and  Hammond,  ad  toe.  The  simplest 
sense  however  seems  the  most  probable.  The  chil- 
dren of  such  persons  were  held  in  contempt,  and 
could  not  exercise  privileges  nor  inherit  (John  viii. 
41;  Deut.  xxiii.  2;  Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  On  the  gen- 
eral subject  Jlichaelis's  Laws  of  Moses,  bk.  v.  art. 
2G8;  Selden,  de  Ux.  Heb.  i.  Ig!  iii.  12,  and  de  Jur. 
Natur.  V.  4,  together  with  Schoettgen,  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted,  may  be  consulted. 

The  words  ^^n"!  n'"13-Tn'1,  A.  V.  "and  they 
washed  his  armor"  (1  K.  xxii.  38)  should  be  "and 
the  harlots  washed,"  which  is  not  only  the  natural 
rendering,  but  in  accordance  with  the  LXX.  and 
Jos'jphus.  H.  H. 

HARNETHER  (l^^^n  [etym.  uncer- 
tain]: 'Apvafdp;  [Vat.  corrupt:]  Harnapher), 
one  of  the  sous  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

HA'ROD,  THE   WELL   OF    (accur.   the 


stoning  ;  but  this  is,  by  Selden  {de  Ux.   Heb.  iii.  18), 
shown  to  be  unfounded. 

d  So  at  Corinth  were  1000  iepoSoCAoi  dedicated  to 
Aphrodite  and  the  gross  sins  of  her  worship,  and  sim 
ilarly  at  Comana,  in  Armenia  (Strabo,  II.  c). 


«  A5t 


ai    yvvaiKei 


T>)s    oSov   T0U5    TrapioiTas 


^vvapird^ova-i  (Theophr.  Char,  xxviii.).  So  Catnllns 
(Carm.  xxxvii.  16)  speaks  converiselj  of  semiiarit 
machi. 
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ipring  oj  Cliarod  [i.  e.  of  (rembliiif/],  T~in  ^'^V  : 
wiiyii  ' A^ttS,  Alex,  rriv  y-qv  loep :  f>jns  qui  voca- 
lur  Harad),  a  spring  by  w'S)  which  Gideon  and 
his  great  army  encamped  on  tlie  morning  of  the  day 
which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  iMidianites  (.Iiulg. 
vii.  1),  and  where  the  trial  of  the  jieople  by  their 
mode  of  drinking  apparently  took  place.  Tiie  word, 
slightly  altered,  recurs  in  the  proclamation  to  the 

host:  "Whosoever  is  fearful  and  trembhng  (T^^H) 
chared)  let  him  return"  (ver.  3):  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  whether  the  name  Charod  wa.'!,as  Prof. 
Stanley  proposes,  liestowed  on  account  of  the  trem- 
bling, or  whetiier  the  mention  of  the  trembling  was 
suggested  by  tiie  previously  e.\jsting  name  of  the 
fountain:  either  would  suit  the  paronomastic  vein 
in  which  these  ancient  records  so  delight.  The 
word  chared  (A.  V.  "was  afraid")  recurs  in  the 
description  of  another  event  which  took  place  in 
this  neighborhood,  possibly  at  this  very  spot  — 
Saul's  last  encounter  with  the  Philistines  —  when 
he  "  was  afraid,  and  his  heart  trembled  greatly," 
at  the  sight  of  their  fierce  hosts  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  5). 
The  'Ain  Jalihl,  with  which  I'rof.  Stanley  would 
identify  llarod  (6\  #  P.)  is  very  suitable  to  the 
circumstances,  as  being  at  present  the  largest  spring 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  fornimg  a  pool  of  con- 
siderable size  at  wliich  great  numbers  uiiglit  drink 
(Kob.  ii.  323).  But  if  at  that  time  so  copious, 
would  it  not  have  been  seized  by  the  Slidianites 
before  Gideon's  arrival?  However,  if  the  Mm  Ja- 
lud  be  not  this  spring,  we  are  \ery  much  in  the 
dark,  since  the  "hill  of  Moreh,"  the  only  land- 
mark afforded  us  (\ii.  1),  has  not  been  recognized. 
The  only  hill  of  .Moreh  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge  was  by  Shecheni,  25  miles  to  the  .south. 
If  'Ain  Jalud  be  Harod,  then  Jtbd  JJuliy  must  be 
Moreh. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  Jalud  is  a 
corruption  of  Ilarod.  In  that  case  it  is  a  good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  local  names  ac- 
quire a  new  meaning  in  passing  from  one  language 
to  another.  Harod  itself  probably  underwent  a 
similar  process  after  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Canaan,  and  the  paronomastic  turn  given  to  Gid- 
eon's speech,  as  above,  may  be  an  indication  of  the 
change.  G. 

HA'RODITE,  THE  C^l'^On  [patronym., 
see  below]:  <5  'PovBalos;  Alex,  o  ApovSaios,  [o 
ApuSatos-]  de  Harodi),  the  designation  of  two  of 
the  thirty-seven  warriors  of  David's  guard,  Sham- 
MAii  and  Eliica  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  doubtless  de- 
rived from  a  place  named  Harod,  either  that  just 
spoken  of  or  some  other.  In  the  parallel  pa.ssage 
of  Chronicles  by  a  change  of  letter  the  name  ap- 
pears as  IlAIiOKlTE. 

HARO'EH  (nt;<""irT,  i.  e.  ha-Roeh  =  the 
teer:  'Apad  [Vat.  corrupt]),  a  name  occurring  in 
the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah  as  one  of  the  sons 
of  "Shobal,  father  of  Kirjath-jearim  "  (I  Chr.  ii. 
62).  The  Vulg.  translates  this  and  the  following 
words,  ''qui  videbat  dimidium  requietionum."  A 
wmewhat  similar  name  —  Kkaiaii  —  is  given  in 
V.  2  as  the  son  of  Shobal,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
•sstaMish  tlie  identity  of  the  two. 

HA'KORITE,  THE  C^lT^nn  [see  IIa- 
noDiTi:]:  6  'A/)a>p{;  [Vat.  FA.  o  A5i;]  Alex. 
9a5'-  Arorllis),  the  title  given  to  Shammoth, 
HM  of  the  warriors  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  27), 


HAROSHETH 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  minjtt  diiwrep- 
ancies  which  exist  between  these  two  parallel  lists 
In  this  case  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an  ex- 
change of  1,  D,  for  "1,  R,  and  that  at  a  very  early 

date,  since  the  LXX.  is  in  agreement  witli  the 
present  Ilelirew  text.  But  there  are  other  differ 
enccs,  for  which  see  Siiammah. 

HARO'SHETH  (nttJ-^Q.  Charosheth 
[icorking  in  wood,  siotie,  etc.,  Ges. ;  or  cily  of 
crafts,  of  artificial  woi-k,YuTs,t\:  'Apt(r(od;  [Vat. 
Apfiffcod;  Alex.  Aaeipwd,  in  ver.  16,  Spv/iov'-] 
Ilarosetit),  or  rather  "  llarosheth  of  the  Gentiles," 
as  it  was  called  (probably  for  the  same  reiison  that 
Galilee  was  afterwards),  from  the  mixed  races  that 
inhabited  it,  a  city  in  the  north  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  lake  Merom  {el-IIukh),  from  which  the  Jordan 
issues  fortli  in  one  unbroken  stream,  and  in  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  the  res- 
idence of  Sisera,  captain  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan 
(.ludg.  iv.  2),  whose  capital,  Hazor,  one  of  the 
fenced  cities  assigned  to  the  children  of  Naphtali 
(.Josh.  xix.  30),  lay  to  the  northwest  of  it;  and  it 
was  the  point  to  wliich  the  \1ctorious  IsraeUtes 
under  Barak  pursued  the  discomfited  host  and 
cliariots  of  the  second  potentate  of  that  name 
(.Judg.  iv.  16).  Probably  from  intermarriage  with 
the  conquered  Canaanites.  the  name  of  Sisera  be- 
came afterwards  a  family  name  (Ezr.  ii.  53). 
Neitlier  is  it  irrelevant  to  allude  to  this  coincidence 
in  connection  with  the  moral  effects  of  this  deci- 
sive victory ;  for  Hazor,  once  "  the  head  of  ;dl  those 
kingdoms"  (.Josh.  xi.  6,  10),  had  been  taken  afid 
burnt  by  Joshua;  its  king,  Jabin  I.,  put  to  the 
sword;  and  the  whole  confederation  of  the  (.'anaan- 
ites  of  the  north  broken  and  slauglitered  in  the 
celebrated  battle  of  the  waters  of  Merom  (.losh.  xi. 
5-14)  —  the  first  time  that  "chariots  and  horses" 
appear  in  array  against  the  invading  host,  and  are 
so  summarily  disposed  of,  according  to  Divine 
command,  under  Joshua;  but  which  subsequently 
the  children  of  Joseph  feared  to  face  in  the  valley 
of  Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16-18);  and  which  Judah 
actually  failetl  before  in  the  Piiilistiue  plain  (Judg. 
i.  19).  Herein  was  the  great  difficulty  of  subdu- 
ing plains,  similar  to  that  of  the  Jordan,  beside 
whicli  llarosheth  stood.  It  was  not  till  the  Israel- 
ites had  asked  for  and  obtained  a  king,  that  they 
began  "  to  multiply  chariots  and  horses  "  to  them- 
selves, contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  law 
(Deut.  xvii.  16),  as  it  were  to  fight  the  enemy  with 
his  own  weajwus.  (Tlie  first  instance  occurs  2 
Sam.  viii.  4,  comp.  1  Chr.  xviii.  4;  next  in  the 
histories  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv.  1,  and  of  Adoni- 
jaii,  1  K.  i.  5 ;  while  tlie  climax  was  reached  under 
Solomon,  1  K.  iv.  26.)  And  then  it  was  that 
tiieir  decadence  set  in !  They  were  strong  in 
faitli  when  they  hamstrung  the  horses  and  burned, 
the  chariots  with  fire  of  the  kings  of  Hazor,  of 
Madon,  of  Shiniron,  and  of  Achshaph  (Josh.  xi.  1). 
And  yet  so  rapidly  did  they  decline  when  their 
illustrious  le.ader  was  no  more,  that  the  city  of 
Hazor  had  risen  from  its  ruins;  and  in  contrast  to 
the  kings  of  Mesopotamia  and  of  Moab  (Judg.  iii.), 
who  were  both  of  them  foreign  potentates,  another 
Jaliin,  the  territory  of  whose  ancestors  had  been 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  claimed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  to  revolt  against  and 
ithake  off  tlie  dominion  of  Israel  in  his  newlj 
acquired    inherit.ance.       But  tlie  victory  won    bj 
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Drborah  and  Barak  was  well  worthy  of  the  song  of 
triumph  which  it  inspired  (Judg.  v.),  and  of  the 
proverbial  celebrity  which  ever  afterwards  attached 
to  it  (I'a.  Ixxxiii.  9,  10).  The  whole  territory  was 
gradually  won  back,  to  be  held  permanently,  as  it 
would  seem  (Judg.  iv.  24);  at  all  events  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  Hazor,  Harosheth,  or  the  Canaan- 
ites  of  the  north,  in  the  succeeding  wars. 

The  site  of  Harosheth  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  identified  by  any  modern  traveller. 

E.  S.  Ff. 

*  Dr.  Thomson  (Lancl  and  Book,  ii.  14.3)  sup- 
poses Harosheth  to  be  the  high  Tell  called  ffuro- 
thieh,  near  the  base  of  Canuel,  where  the  Kishon 
flows  along  toward  the  sea.  "  I  have  no  doubt," 
he  says,  "of  this  identification."  A  castle  there 
would  guard  the  pass  along  the  Kishon  into  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  ruins  still  found  on  this 
"enormous  double  mound  "  show  that  a  strong  for- 
tress must  have  stood  here  in  former  times.  A  village 
of  the  same  name  occurs  higher  up  op  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  hence  somewhat  nearer  the 
scene  of  the  Ueborah-Barak  battle.  This  writer  says 
that  tiarvtiiteh  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Harosheth,  and  (according  to  his  view  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  flight)  lies  directly  in  the  way  of  the 
retreat  of  Sisera's  forces.  It  is  about  eight  miles 
from  Megiddo,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Accho 
('  Akka),  and  hence  exiictly  in  the  region  where  the 
Gentile  "  nations,"  to  which  Harosheth  belonged, 
still  dwelt  and  were  powerful;  for  we  learn  from 
Judg.  i.  31  that  the  Hebrews  had  been  unable  to 
drive  them  out  from  that  part  of  the  country. 

En-dor  is  mentioned  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10)  as  a  place 
of  slaughter  on  this  occasion.  Hence,  Stanley,  in 
his  graphic  sketch  {Jewish  Church,  i.  359),  repre- 
sents the  Canaanites  as  escaping  in  the  opposite 
direction,  through  the  eastern  branch  of  the  plain, 
and  thence  onward  to  Harosheth,  supposed  by  him 
to  be  among  the  northern  hills  of  Galilee.  En-dor 
was  not  far  from  Tabor  (the  modem  village  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  its  top),  and  in  that  passage  of 
the  Psalmist  it  may  be  named  as  a  vague  designa- 
tion of  the  battle-field,  while  possibly  those  who 
"perished  at  En-dor"  were  some  of  the  fugitives 
driven  in  that  direction,  about  whose  destruction 
there  was  something  remarkable,  as  known  by  some 
tradition  not  otherwise  preser\ed.  H. 
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HARP  ("1133,  Kinnor),  in  Greek  Kivvvpa 
or  Kivvpa,  from  the  Hebrew  word,  the  sound  of 
which  corresponds  with  the  thing  signified,  like  the 
German  knurr  en,  "  to  produce  a  shrill  tone " 
(Liddell   and    Scott).      Gesenius   inchnes   to   the 

opinion  that  "1^33  is  derived  from  "^33,  "  an 
unused  onomatopoetic  root,  which  means  to  give 
forth  a  tremulous  and  stridulous  sound,  like  that 
of  a  string  when  touched."  The  kinnor  was  the 
national  instrument  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was  well 
known  throughout  Asia.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  the  earliest  instrument  with  which  man 
was  acquainted,  as  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch 
assigns  its  invention,  together  with  that   of   the 

^2^37,  U(jnb,  incorrectly  translated  "  organ "  in 
the  A.  v.,  to  the  antediluvian  period  (Gen.  Iv.  21). 
Dr.  Kalisch  {Hid.  and  Cril.  Com.  on  the  Old  Test.) 
considers  Kinnor  to  stand  for  the  whole  class  of 
rtringed  instruments  {yeffinoth),  as  l^gnb,  says 
he,  "is  the  tj'pe  of  all  wind  instruments."  Writers 
rho  connect  the  Kivvpa  with  Kivvp6s  (wailing), 
Kiyioouai  H  lament),  conjecture  that  this  uistru- 


ment  was  only  employed  by  the  Greeks  on  occa- 
sions of  sorrow  and  distress.  If  this  were  the  case 
with  the  Greeks  it  was  far  different  with  the  He- 
brews, amongst  whom  the  kinnor  served  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  songs  of  cheerfulness  and  mirth 
as  well  as  of  praise  and  Irhanksgivuig  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  (Gen.  xxxi.  27;  1  Sam.  xvi.  23;  2 
Chr  XX.  28;  Ps    xxxiii.  2),  and  was  very  rarely 


Egyptian  harp.     (ChampoUion.) 

used,  if  ever,  in  times  of  priva-e  or  national  afflic- 
tion. The  Jewish  bard  finds  no  employment  for 
the  kinnor  during  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  but 
describes  it  as  put  aside  or  suspended  on  the  wil- 
lows (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2) ;  and  in  Uke  manner  Job's 
harp  "  is  changed  into  mourning  "  (xxx.  31),  whilst 
the  hand  of  grief  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  The 
passage   "my  bowels  shall  sound  like  a  harp  for 


Assyrian  harps.     (Nineveh  marbles.) 

INIoab  "  (Is.  xvi.  11)  has  impressed  some  Biblical 
critics  with  the  idea  that  the  kinnor  had  a  lugu- 
brious sound;  but  this  is  an  error,  since  "HDDS 

l^n^  refers  to  the  vibration  of  the  chords  agjd 
not  to  the  sound  of  the  instrument  (Gesen.  and 
Hitzig,  in  Comment.). 

Touching  the  shape  of  the  kinnor  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevails.  The  author  of  Shiltt 
Hagyibborim  describes  it  as  resembling  the  modem 
harp ;  Pfeiffer  gives  it  the  form  of  a  guitar :  anil 
St.  Jerome  declaren  it  to  have  resembled  in  r>bap« 
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the  Gieek  letter  delUi;  and  this  last  view  is  sup- 
poited  by  Hieronjinus,  quoted  by  Joel  Brill  in  the 
preface  to  Meiulflgsohn's  Psalms.  Joseplius  re- 
cords (AtUiq.  vii.  12,  §  3)  that  the  kinnor  had  ten 
strings,  and  'Jiat  it  was  played  on  with  the  plec- 
trum ;  others  assign  to  it  twenty-four,  and  in  the 
IShiUe  lIn()<jibborim  it  is  said  to  have  had  forty- 
seven.  Josephus's  statement,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  received  as  conclusive,  as  it  is  in  open  contra- 
diction to  what  is  set  forth  in  the  1st  book  of 
Samuel  (xvi.  23,  xviii.  10),  that  Da\id  played  on 
the  kinnor  with  his  hand.  As  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  smaller  and  a  larger  kin- 
nor^ inasmuch  as  it  was  sonietinies  played  by  the 
Israelites  whilst  walking  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  the  opinion 
of  Munk  —  "  on  jouait  peut-etre  des  deux  manieres, 
Huivant  lea  dimensions  de  l' instrument "  —  is  well 


Egyptian  harps.     (From  the  tomb  at  Tnebes,  called 

Belznni"8.) 

entitled  to  consideration.  The  Talmud  {Mass. 
Biracolli)  has  preserved  a  curious  tradition  to  tiie 
effect  thut  over  the  bed  of  David,  facing  the  north, 
a  kinnor  was  suspended,  and  that  when  at  midnight 
the  north  wind  touched  the  chords  they  vibrated 
and  produced  musical  sounds. 

The  n^2^ntt7n  bv  -I*l33  — "harp  on  the 
Sheminith  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  21)  —  was  so  called  from 
its  eight  strings.  Many  learned  writers,  including 
the  author  of  Sliilte  Ilagyibboi-im,  identify  the  word 
"  Sheminith  "  with  the  ocf-ave;  but  it  would  indeed 
be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  un- 
derstood the  octave  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  modern  times.  [Shkminith.]  The 
skill  of  the  Jews  on  the  kinnoi-  appears  to  have 
reached  its  highest  point  of  jierfection  in  the  age 
of  David,  the  effect  of  whose  performances,  as  well 
as  of  thoie  by  the  members  of  the  "  Schools  of 
the  Prophets,"  are  described  as  truly  marvelous 
(romp.  3  Sam.  i.  5,  xvi.  23,  and  xix.  20). 

D.  W.  M. 

HARROW.  The  word  so  rendered  2  Sam. 
xii.  31, 1  f 'hr.  xx.  3  (V''':f7)  '*  probably  a  thresh- 
ing-machine, the  verb  rendered  "to  harrow" 
(lltt?),  Is.  xxviii.  24;  Job  xxxix.  10;  Hos.  x.  11, 
jxpresses  apparently  the  breaking  of  the  clods,  and 
Is  80  far  analogous  to  our  harrowing,  but  whether 
ione  by  any  such  machine  as  we  call  "a  harrow," 
■B  very  doubtful.  In  modern  Palestine,  oxen  are 
iometimes  turned  in  to  trample  the  clods,  and  in 
lonie  T>art8  of  Asia  a  bush  of  thorns  is  drag^d 
>v«r  the  surface,  but  all  these  processes,  if  used. 


HART 

occur  (not  after,  but)  before  the  seed  is  committed 
to  the  soil.     [See  Agricultuue.]  H.  H. 

HAR'SHA  (Wtr-in  [ffor/,  Ges.  6te  Aufl.; 
see  Fiirst] :  'Ap(rd;  ['ASao-ai/;  in  Ezr.,  Yat.  Apr/- 
tra-]  Ilarsa).  Jfene-Charslia  [sons  of  C]  were 
among  the  families  of  Nethinim  who  came  back 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr.  ii.  52;  Neh. 
vii.  54).     In  the  parallel  list  in  Esdras  the  name  is 

CllAREA. 

HART  (VN:  iKa<pos:  cei-vus).  The  hart 
is  reckoned  among  the  clean  animals  (Deut.  xii. 
15,  xiv.  5,  XV.  22),  and  seems,  from  the  passages 
quoted  as  well  as  from  1  K.  iv.  23,  to  have  been 
commonly  killed  for  food.  Its  activity  furnishes 
an  apt  comparison  in  Is.  xxxv.  6,  though  in  this 
respect  the  hind  w-as  more  commonly  selected  by 
the  sacred  writers.  In  Ps.  xlii.  1  the  feminine  ter- 
mination of  the  verb  renders  an  emendation  neces- 
sary :  we  must  therefore  substitute  the  hind ;  and 

again  in  Lam.  i.  6  the  true  reading  is  C^  _''S, 
"  rams  "  (as  given  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  The 
proper  name  Ajalon  is  derived  from  oyynl.^  and  im- 
plies that  harts  were  numerous  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. W.  L.  B. 

The  Heb.  masc.  noun  ayynl  ( vJS),  which  is  al- 
ways rendered  f\a(poi  by  th«  LXX.,  denotes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  some  species  of  Ceiridce  (deer 
tribe),  either  the  Damn  vulrjaris,  fallow-deer,  or 
the  Cervus  Bnrbarus,  the  Barbary  deer,  the  south- 
ern representative  of  the  European  stag  {C.  ela- 
plius),  which  occurs  in  Tunis  and  the  coast  of 
l^arbary.  We  have,  however,  no  evidence  to  sliow 
that  the  Barbary  deer  ever  inhabited  Palestine, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have 
done  so  in  primitive  times.     Hasselquist  {Trav.. 


Barbary  deer, 
p.  211)  obsened  the  fallow-deer  on  Motmt  Tal)or. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says   (.Inc.  J-^ffypt.  p.  227,  8vo 
ed.l,  "The  stag  with  branching  horns  figured  at 
ISeni  Il.-iiisan  in  also  unknown  in  the  valley  of  tht 


HAKUM 

STle;  but  it  is  still  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Na- 
tron lakes,  as  about  Tunis,  though  not  in  the  des- 
ert between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea."  This  is 
doubtless  the  Cervus  Barharus. 

JNlost  of  the  deer  tribe  are  careful  to  conceal  their 
salves  after  birth  for  a  time.  May  there  not  be 
Bome  allusion  to  this  circumstance  in  .Job  xxxix.  1, 
"  Canst  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve?  "  etc. 
Perhaps,  as  the  LXX.  uniformly  renders  ayyal  by 
iKoLCpos,  we  may  inchne  to  the  belief  that  the  Cer- 
vus Bnrbarus  is  the  deer  denoted.  The  feminine 
noun  nb*S,  ayydldli,  occurs  frequently  in  the 
O.  T.  For  the  Scriptural  allusions  see  under 
Hind.  W.  H. 

*  The  word  Jo  I  in  Arabic  is  not  confined  to 

any  particular  species,  but  is  as  general  as  our  word 
deer.     It  in  fact  applies  as  well  to  the  mountain 

goat  J^^.  "  G.  E.  P. 

HA'RUM  (Dnn  [elevated,  hfty-]:  'laplv, 
[Vat.]  Alex,  lapeifn.'-  Arum).  A  name  occurring 
in  one  of  the  most  ooscure  portions  of  the  geneal- 
ogies of  Judah,  in  which  Coz  is  said  to  have  begot- 
ten "the  families  of  Aharhel  son  of  Harum"  (1 
Chr.  iv.  8). 

HARU'MAPH  (n'?^"'^  [slit^nosed,  Ges.] : 
'Epco;ucJ(|)^[Va,t.  Epco/^afl:]  Haromnph),  father  or 
ancestor  ot  Jedaiah,  who  assisted  in  the  repair  of 
the  wall  of  .Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

HARU'PHITE,  THE  CD^nqn  [patro- 
nym.,  see  Hmiph]  :  d  Xapatcpi-qX  ;  [Vat.  FA. 
-(pfi-nW  Aid.]  Alex.  'Apov(pl--  [Ilanipkites]),  the 
designation  of  Shephatiahu,  one  of  the  Korhites 
who  repaired  to  David  at  Ziklag  when  he  was  in 
distress  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).     The  Masorets  read  the 

word  Hariphite,  and  point  it  accordingly,  "^D"^"!!]!. 

HA'RUZ  (V^"in  {zealms,  active']:  'Apovs: 
Harus),  a  nian  of  Jotbah,  father  of  ^Nleshullemeth, 
queen  of  Maiiasseh,  and  mother  of  Ajion  king  of 
Fudah  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

HARVEST.     [Agriculture.] 

HASADI'AH  (n^lOn  {ichom  Jehovah 
Itrves]:  'AcraSia:  Hnsadin),  one  of  a  group  of  five 
persons  among  the  descendants  of  the  royal  line  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  20),  apparently  sons  of  Zerub- 
babel,  the  leader  of  the  return  from  Babylon.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  latter  half  of  the 
family  was  born  after  the  restoration,  since  some 
of  the  names,  and  amongst  them  this  one  —  "  be- 
loved of  Jehovah,"  appear  to  embody  the  hopeful 
feeling  of  that  time.     [Asadias.] 

HASENU'AH  (nSpr^rr,  l  e.  has-Sennuah 
[the  hated];  'Aaivod;  [Vat.  Aai/a;]  Alex.  Ao-a- 
coi/o:  Asrma),  a  Benjamite,  of  one  of  the  chief 
families  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  ix.  7).  The  name  is 
"eally  Senuah,  with  the  definite  article  prefixed. 

HASHABI'AH  (n;j:?tt?q,  and  with  final  «, 

in^5^'q ;    'Ao-o/Sios,     ['Ao-a^ia,     'Aaefiias,] 
AtrtBla,   [etc.:]   Hasabias,  [Hasabia,  Hasebias,] 
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Hnsebin),  a  name  signifying  "regarded  of  Jeiio- 
vah,"  much  in  request  among  the  Levites,  espe- 
cially at  the  date  of  the  return  from  Babylon. 

1.  A  jMerarite  Levite,  son  of  Aniaziah,  in  the 
ine  of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  45;  Heb.  30) 

2.  Another  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14). 

3.  Chashabia'hu:  another  Levite,  the  fourth 
of  the  six  sous  of  Jeduthun  (the  sixth  is  omitted 
here,  but  is  supplied  in  ver.  17),  who  played  the 
harp  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  under 
David's  order  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  and  had  charge  of 
the  twelfth  course  (19). 

4.  Chashabia'hu:  one  of  the  Hebronites, «".  e. 
descendants  of  Hebron  the  sou  of  Kobath,  one  of 
the  chief  families  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  30) 
He  and  the  1,700  men  of  his  kindred  had  super  • 
intendence  for  King  David  over  business  botli 
sacred  and  secular  on  the  west"  of  Jordan.  Pos- 
sibly this  is  the  same  person  as 

5.  The   son   of   Keniuel,   who   was    "prince" 

("IC^)  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  17). 

6.  Chashabia'hu:  another  Levite,  one  of  the 

"chiefs"  l^'^.^?)  of  his  tribe,  who  oflBciated  for 
King  Josiah  at '  his  great  passover-feast  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  9).  In  the  parallel  account  of  1  Esdras  the 
name  appears  as  Assabias. 

7.  A  Merarite  Levite  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  In  1  Esdras  the 
name  is  Askbi.v. 

8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  (and  there 
fore  of  the  faniilj  of  Kohath)  who  formed  part  of 
the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  24).  In  1  Esdras  tha 
name  is  Assanias. 

9.  "Ruler"  ("127)  of  half  the  circuit  or  envi- 
rons (TJvS)  of  Keilah;  he  repaired  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
17). 

10.  One  of  the  Levites  who  sealed  the  covenant 
of  reformation  after  the  return  from  tlie  Captivity 
(Neh.  X.  11).     Probably  this  is  the  person  named 

as  one  of  the  "  chiefs  "  C^ttJS"^)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  retun) 
from  Babylon  (xii.  24;  comp.  26). 

11.  Another  Levits,  son  of  Bunni  (Neh.  xi.  15). 
Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  correspondence 
between  the  lists  in  this  chapter  and  those  in  1 
Chr.  ix.  —  and  in  none  more  than  in  this  verse 
compared  with  1  Chr.  ix.  14  —  it  does  not  appeal 
that  they  can  be  identical,  inasmuch  as  this  relaton 
to  the  times  after  the  Captivity,  while  that  in  Chron- 
icles refers  to  the  original  establishment  of  the  ark 
at  Jerusalem  by  David,  and  of  the  tabernacle  (comp 
19,  21,  and  the  mention  of  Gibeon,  where  the 
tabernacle  waa  at  this  time,  in  ver.  35).  But  see 
Nehemiah. 

12.  Another  Levite  in  the  same  list  of  attend- 
ants on  the  Temple ;  son  of  Mattauiah  (Neh.  xi. 
22). 

13.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Hilkiah  in  the 
days  of  Joiakira  son  of  Jeshua,  that  is  in  the  gen- 
eration after  the  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh. 
xii.  21;  comp.  1,  10,  20). 

HASHAB'NAH  (n25I?n  [see  supra]: 
['Ea-a-ttfiavd;  Alex.  Etra^ora,  and  so  Vat.  FA., 


a  This  i«  one  of  the  instances  la  which  the  word 
ift«f  (beyond)  w  used  for  the  west  side  of  Jordan,     To 


remove  the  anomaly,  our  tran8lat<>n  have  lenlerad  ■ 

"  on  thifi  side." 
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exc.  the  wrong  division  of  words:]  Hasebnn),  one 
of  the  chief  ("heads")  of  the  "people"  (t.  e.  the 
laymen)  who  sealed  the  covenant  at  the  same  time 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x   25). 

HASHABNI'AH  (n;?3li'n  [irhom  Jeho- 
vah  rei/ards]:  'Affa^avla;  [Vat.  Ao-o/Saveayti ;] 
Alex.  A(r0ayia\  [FA.  A.a$fueaix-]  Ihtsebonui). 
1.  Father  of  llattush,  who  repaired  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

2.  [Ila^ibnia.']  A  Levite  who  was  among  those 
who  officiated  at  the  great  fast  under  lizra  and 
Nehemiah  when  the  covenant  was  sealed  (Neh.  ix. 
5).  This  and  several  other  names  are  omitted  in 
both  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 

HASHBAD'AlSrA  (n3":T5l??n  [irHelllfjence 
injudfjing^  Gesen.]  :  'AirajSaSyua;  [Vat.  FA.i. 
omit;  Alex.  A(ra;8oa^a:]  llitsbndunu),  one  of  the 
men  (probably  Levites)  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left 
hand  while  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  in  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  viii.  4). 

HA'SHEM  (Dtt^n  [perh.  fat,  rich,  Ges.] : 
'Ao-a/u;  [Vat.  FA.  corrupt:  Assem]).  The  sons 
of  Hasheni  the  Gizonite  are  named  amongst  the 
members  of  David's  guard  in  the  catalogue  of  1 
Chr.  (xi.  34.)  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
we  find  "  of  the  sons  of  Jashen,  Jonathan."  After 
a  lengthened  examination,  Kennicott  decides  that 
the  text  of  both  passages  originally  stood  "  of  the 
sons  of  Ilashem,  Guni "  {Dissertation,  pp.  198- 
203). 

HASHMAN'NIM  (D^?tt^'n :  np^(70as- 
lei/ati).  This  word  occurs  only  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Ps.  Ixviii.  31 :  "  Hashniannim  (A.  V.  "prin(?es") 
shall  come  out  of  I'"gypt,  Cush  shall  make  her  hands 
to  hiistcn  to  God."  In  order  to  render  this  word 
"princes,"  or  the  like,  modern  Hebraists  have  had 
recourse  to  extremely  improbable  derivations  from 
the  Arabic.  The  old  deri\  ation  from  the  civil  name 
of  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  Ileptanomis,  presened 

I,    «<the   two 


in   the   modern  Arabic       v  -^  ^«  «  -■'^'- 
Ashmoons,"   seems  to  us  more  reasonable 


The 


ancient  Egj-ptian  name  is  Ha-shmen  or  Ila-shmoon 
the  abode  of  eight ;  the  sound  of  the  signs  for  eight 
however,  we  tiike  alone  from  tlie  Coptic,  and  Brugscl 
reads  them  Sesennu  {Geor/.  Imchr.  i.  pp.  219,  220), 
but  not,  as  we  think,  on  conclusive  grounds.  The 
Coptic  form  is  CyJULOVJl  S,  "the  two 
Shmoons,"  like  the  Arabic.  If  we  suppose  that 
Hashmannim  is  a  proper  name  and  signifies  Her 
mopolites,  the  mention  might  be  explained  by  the 
circimistance  that  Hermopolis  Magna  was  the  great 
city  of  the  l^gyptian  Hermes,  Thoth,  the  god  of 
wisdom ;  and  tlie  meaning  might  therefore  be  that 
even  the  wisest  ICgyptians  should  come  to  the  tem 
pie,  a.s  well  as  the  distant  Cushites.         R.  S.  P. 

HASHMO'NAH  (n:btt'n  [frmtfulne^s] 
2e\iJ.<i>i'a;  Alex.  AcfA/JLUva'-  )fesmonu),  a  station 
of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  29,  as  next 
before  Moscroth,  which,  from  xx.  28  and  Heut.  x 
5,  wa.s  near  Mount  Hor;  this  tends  to  indicate  the 
ocality  of  IIa.shmonah.  H.  H. 

HA'SHUB  (nit^n,  t.  c.  Chasshub  [associate, 
friend,  or  intilUf/enl]:  'A(tov$'  Asub).  The  re- 
duplication of  the  Sli  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
A.  v.,  ami  the  name  is  identical  with  that  eLse- 
vlurj  correctly  given  as  IIassiiuu. 


HATACH 

1.  A  son  of  Pahath-Moab  who  agsi^ted  in  Ibl 
repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

.  Another  man  who  assisted  in  the  same  work, 
but  at  another  part  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  11). 

3.  [Vat.  FA.  AaovO.]  The  name  is  mentioned 
a<;ain  among  the  heads  of  the  "people"  (that  is 
the  laymen)  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  X.  23).  It  may  belong  to  eithei  of  the 
foregoing. 

4.  [Horn,  omits;  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Affov0.]  A 
Merarite  Levite  (Neh.  xi.  15).  In  1  Chr.  ix.  14, 
he  appears  again  as  Hasshub. 

HASHU'BAH  (nStrn  [esteevied,  or  asso- 
ciated]: 'Ao-oiy/Se;  Alex.  A(Tf$a'-  Ilasaba),  the 
first  of  a  group  of  five  men,  apparently  the  latter 
half  of  the  family  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20). 
For  a  suggestion  concerning  these  persons,  see 
Hasadiaii. 

HA'SHUM  (Dtrn  {rich,  distinguished:]: 
^Aaovfi,   'Affdjii  [etc.:  Hasum,  Hasom,  Ilasem]). 

1.  Bene-Chashum,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
in  number,  came  back  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel (Ezr.  ii.  19;  Neh.  vii.  22).  Seven  men  of 
them  had  married  foreign  wives  from  whom  they 
had  to  separate  (Ezr.  x.  33).  The  chief  man  of 
the  family  was  among  those  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  18).  [In  1  Esdr. 
ix.  33  the  name  is  Asosi.] 

2.  ('Ao-tiju;  [Vat.  FA.i  omit:]  Asum.)  The 
name  occurs  amongst  the  priests  or  Invites  who 
stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand  while  he  readnhe  law  to 
the  congregation  (Neh.  viii.  4).  In  1  I'3sdr.  ix.  44 
the  name  is  given  corruptly  as  Lotiiasubus. 

HASHU'PHA  (S^tt'O  [uncovered]:  'Ao- 
(pa;  [Alex.  FA.  AffeKpa-  Ilasiipha]).  one  of  the 
families  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  captivity 
in  the  first  caravan  (Neh.  vii.  46).  The  name  ia 
accurately  Hasupiia,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  43.    [Asipha.] 

HAS'RAH  (n"jpn  [perh.  splendw;  Fiirst] : 
'Apas;  [Vat.  XeWrii;]  Alex.  Ecfftpv-  I^asra), 
the  form  in  which  the  name  IIaiuias  is  given  iii 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  (comp.  2  K.  xxii.  14). 

HASSENA'AH  (nSDDn  [the  thorn-hedge, 
Fiirst]:  'Aaavd;  [Vat.  AcaV,  FA.  Atravaa:] 
Asnaa).  The  Bene-has-senaah  [sons  of  Ilassenaah] 
rebuilt  the  fish-gate  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  3).  The  name  is  doubtless 
that  of  the  place  mentioned  in  Vj.r.  ii.  35,  and  Neh. 
vii.  38 — SiiNAAH,  with  the  addition  of  the  defi- 
nite article.  Perhaps  it  has  some  connection  with 
the  rock  or  cliff  Skneji  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4). 

HAS'SHUB  (n^tSJn  [intelligent,  knotnng, 
Ges.]  :  'A(rai/3  :  Ilassuh),  a  Merarite  Levite  (1 
Chr.  ix.  14).  He  appears  to  be  mentioned  again 
in  Neh.  xi.  15,  in  what  may  be  a  repetition  of  the 
same  genealogy;  but  here  the  A.  V.  have  given  ths 
name  as  Hasiiub. 

HASUTHA  (St^trri  [uncovered,  nale<q: 
'A(rov(pd  ;  [Vat.  Aaovcpf  ■]  Hasupha).  IJene 
Cbasi\])ha  [sons  of  C.]  were  among  the  Nethinin 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (ICzr. 
ii.  4.'t).  In  Nehemiah  the  name  is  inaccurately 
given  in  the  A.  V.  [as  in  the  Genevan  version] 
HAsmTi'iiA;  in  Esdi-as  it  is  A.sii'iiA. 

HAT.    [IlKAD-DitKss,  at  the  end  of  the  art.] 

HA'TACn  ("il»7L!  [I'ers.  eunuch,  Geien.) 
'Axpaearoj;    Alex.   [ver.  5,]    Axpadf.s;    [ver.   9, 


HATHATH 

with  FA.i,  AxOpadatos;  Conip.  'AflaxO  ^tJxich), 
one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "  chamberlains  ")  in  the 
court  of  Ahasuerus,  in  immediate  attendance  on 
Esther  (Esth.  iv.  5,  6,  9,  10).  The  LXX.  alter 
ver.  5  to  rhu  fui/ovxoy  aiirrjs. 

HA'THATH  (nnq  [fearfut]:'Aede:  Ha- 
that),  a  man  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah;  one  of 
the  sons  of  Othniel  the  Kenazite,  the  well-known 
judge  of  Israel  (1  Chr.  iv.  13). 

HATI'PHA  (Wp'^ipn  [seized,  captive]  : 
'Arovcpd,  'ATKpd;  [in  Ezr.,  Alex.  ATi(j>a;  in 
Neh.,  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  AreKpa:]  Hatipha).  Bene- 
Chatipha  [sons  of  C]  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii,  54;  Neh.  vii.  56).     [Atipha.] 

HATI'TA  (SKj'^t^n  \d'KJ(ling,  exploi-ing]: 
'hTtrd;  [in  Ezr.,  Vat.  Atijto;  in  Neh.,  Vat.  FA. 
Aieira:]  natila).  Bene-Chatita  [sons  of  C]  were 
among  the  "  porters  "  or  "  children  of  the  porters  " 
(D*'~}V.^O)  «'•  e.  the  gate-keepers),  a  division  of 
the  Ixvites  who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45).  In  Esdras 
the  name  is  abbreviated  to  Teta. 

HAT'TIL  (b'^^n  [wavering,  or  decaying]: 
'AtiA,  'Ett7)\;  Alex.  AttjA.,  [Ettt)A.;  in  Ezr., 
Vat.  Areia;  in  Neh.,  Vat.  FA.  EyrjA.:]  nutil). 
Bene-Chattil  [sons  of  C]  were  among  the  "chil- 
dren of  Solomon's  slaves  "  who  came  back  from 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ;  Neh.  vii. 
5ii).     [Hagia.] 

HAT'TUSH  (tZJ^ltan  [prob.  assembled,  Ges.; 
cimteiider,  Fiirst]  :  Xottous,  ' Attovs,  [etc.:]  Ilai- 
tiis).  1.  A  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
apparently  one  of  the  "  sons  of  Shechaniah  "  (1 
Chr.  iii.  22),  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  from 
Zerubbabel.  A  person  of  the  same  name,  expressly 
specified  as  one  of  the  "sons  of  David  of  the  sons 
of  Shechaniah,"  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  journey 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  2),  whither 
Zerubbabel  himself  had  also  come  only  seventy  or 
eighty  years  before  (Ezr.  ii.  1,  2).  Indeed,  in 
another  statement  Hattush  is  said  to  have  actually 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  2).  At  any 
rate  he  took  part  in  the  sealing  of  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4).  To  obviate  the  dis- 
crepancy between  these  last-mentioned  statements 
and  the  interval  between  Hattush  and  Zerubbabel 
ill  1  Chr.  iii.,  Ixird  A.  Hervey  proposes  to  read  the 
genealogy  in  that  chapter  as  if  he  were  the  nephew 
)f  Zerubbabel,  Shemaiah  in  ver.  22  being  taken  as 
.dentinal  with  Shimei  in  ver.  19.  For  these  pro- 
»osals  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lord  Hervey' s 
Genealogies,  pp.  103,  307,  322.  &c.       [Lettus; 

SlIECHANI.VH.] 

2.  {'AttovO  [Vat.  FA.  Arovd;  Alex,  uvtovs; 
Comp.  'Attows-]  )  Son  of  Hashabniah ;  one  of  those 
tvho  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

HAU'RAN   O'^f}  [see  infra]:  Ahpavlrii: 


Arab. 


ohr-'- 


province  of  Palestine 


twice  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  in  defining  the  north- 
eastern border  of  the  Promised  Land  (xlvii.  16,  18). 
Had  we  no  other  data  fbr  determining  its  situation 
we  should  conclude  from  his  words  that  it  lay  north 
of  Damascus.  There  can  be  little  doulit,  however, 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  well-known  Grei  k  prov- 
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ince  of  Auranitis,  and  the  modern  ffawdn.     1  te 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  word  n^H,  flur, 

hole  or  cave;  "  the  region  still  abounds  in  caves 
which  the  old  inhabitants  excavated  partly  to  serve 
as  cisterns  for  the  collection  of  water,  and  partlj 
for  granaries  in  which  to  secure  their  grain  from 
plunderers.  Josephus  frequently  mentions  Auran- 
itis in  connection  with  Trachonitis,  Batansea,  and 
Gaulanitis,  which  with  it  constituted  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan  {B.  J.  i.  20,  §  4;  ii.  17,  §  i). 
It  formed  part  of  that  TpaxovinSos  X'^P"-  '"efe'Ted 
to  by  Luke  (iii.  1)  as  subject  to  Philip  the  tetrarch 
(comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  §  4).  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  north  by  the 
wild  and  rocky  district  of  Trachonitis,  on  the  east 
by  the  mountainous  region  of  Batanaga,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  great  plain  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21). 
I'he  surface  is  perfectly  flat  and  the  soil  is  among 
the  richest  in  Syria.  Not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen  save 
on  the  few  low  volcanic  tells  that  rise  up  here  and 
there,  like  islands  in  a  sea.  It  contains  upwards 
of  a  hundred  towns  and  villages,  most  of  them  now 
deserted,  though  not  ruined.  The  buildings  in 
many  of  these  are  remarkable,  the  walls  are  of  great 
thickness,  and  the  roofs  and  doors  are  of  stone, 
evidently  of  remote  antiquity  (see  Porter's  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.  [also  his  Giant  Cities 
of  Bashan ;  Wetzstein's  Reisebencht  iih.  Hauran 
n.  die  Trachonen  (Berlin,  1861)]).  Some  Arab 
geographers  have  described  the  Iliuran  as  much 
more  extensive  than  here  stated  (Bohaed.  Mt.  Sal. 
ed.  Schult.  p.  70;  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  s.  v.);  and 
at  the  present  day  the  name  is  appUed  by  those  nt 
n  distance  to  the  whole  country  east  of  Jaulan ; 
but  the  inhabitants  themselves  define  it  as  above. 
J.  L.  P. 

*  HAVENS,  FAIR.    [Fair  HavexNs.] 

HAVI'LAH  (nb"'in  [circIe,district,¥i\Tst'] 
Evi\d,  Evei\d:  Ilerila).  1.  A  son  of  Cush  (Gei' 
X.  7);  and  — 

2.  A  son  of  Joktan  (x.  29).  Various  theories 
have  been  advanced  respecting  these  obscure  peoples. 
It  appears  to  be  most  probable  that  both  stocks 
settled  in  the  same  country,  and  there  intermarried ; 
thus  receiving  one  name,  and  forming  one  race, 
with  a  common  descent.  It  is  immaterial  to  the 
argument  to  decide  whether  in  such  instances  the 
settlements  were  contemporaneous,  or  whether  new 
innnigrants  took  the  name  of  the  older  settlers.  In 
the  case  of  Havilah,  it  seems  that  the  Cushite 
people  of  this  name  formed  the  westernmost  colony 
of  Cush  along  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  that  the 
Joktanites  were  an  earlier  colonization.  It  is  com- 
monly  thought    that    the    district    of    Khfiwliin 

(,.jj)k^),  in  the  Yemen,  preserves  the  trace 
of  this  ancient  people ;  and  the  similarity  of  name 
(^  being  interchangeable  with  H,  and  the  ter- 
mination being  redundant),  and  the  group  of  Jok- 
tanite  names  in  the  Yemen,  render  the  identifica- 
tion probable.  Niebuhr  states  that  there  are  two 
Khiiwliins  {Descr.  270,  280),  and  it  has  hence  been 
argued  by  some  that  we  have  thus  the  Cushite  and 
the  Joktanite  Havilah.  The  second  Khdtddn,  how- 
ever, is  a  town,  and  not  a  large  and  well-knowii 
district  like  the  first,  or  more  northern  one;  and 
the  hypothesis  i)ased  on  Niebuhr's  assertion  is  un- 
necessary, if  the  theory  of  a  double  settlement  be 
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adopted.    There  is  also  another  towti  in  the  Yemen 

caU-d   llau-hin  (^^^^i>). 

The  district  of  Khawlfui  lies  between  the  city  of 
San'ii  and  the  Hijaz,  i.  e.  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  from  Khiiwliin,  a  descendant  of  Kahtiin 
[.Ioktan]  (.)fnrdsi(l,  a.  v.),  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Kahlan,  brother  of  Himyer  (Caussin,  J-.'ssni,  i.  113. 
and  tab.  ii.).  This  genealogy  says  little  more  than 
that  the  name  was  Joktanite;  and  the  difference 
between  KahtAn  and  Kahhin  may  he  neclected. 
both  being  descendants  of  the  first  Joktanite  settler, 
and  the  whole  of  these  early  traditions  pointins  to 
a  Joktanite  settlement,  without  perhaps  a  distinct 
preservation  of  Joktan's  name,  and  certainly  none 
of  a  correct  genealogy  from  him  downwards. 

Khiiwliin  is  a  fertile  territory,  embracing  a  larjre 
part  of  myrrhiferous  Arabia:  mountainotis;  with 
plenty  of  water;  and  supporting  a  large  population. 
It  is  a  tract  of  Arabia  better  knowni  to  both  ancients 
and  moderns  than  the  re.st  of  the  Yemen,  and  the 
eastern  and  central  provinces.  It  adjoins  Nejran 
(the  district  and  town  of  that  name),  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  expedition  of  yElius  (lallus,  and 
the  scene  of  great  persecutions  of  the  (,'hristians  by 
Dhu-Nuwiis,  the  last  of  the  Tubbaas  before  the 
Abyssinian  conquest  of  Arabia,  in  the  year  52-3  of 
our  era  (cf.  Caussin,  Essni,  i.  121  ff.).  I'or  the 
Cliau]anita>,  see  the  Dictionary  of  (koyvapiiy. 

An  argument  against  the  identity  of  Khiiwldn 
and  llavilah  ha,s  been  found  in  the  mentions  of  a 
llavilah  on  the  border  of  the  Ishmaelites,  "  as  thou 
goest  to  Assyria"  (Gen.  xxv.  18),  and  also  on  that 
of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  It  is  not  liow- 
ever  necessary  that  these  passages  should  refer  to  1 
or  2:  the  place  named  may  be  a  town  or  country 
called  after  them ;  or  it  may  have  some  reference 
to  the  Havilah  named  in  the  description  of  the 
rivers  of  the  garden  of  Kden;  and  the  LXX.  render 
it,  following  apparently  the  last  supposition,  EuiAar 
in  both  instances,  according  to  their  spelling  of  the 
Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  11. 

Tliose  who  separate  the  Cushite  and  Joktanite 
Havilah  either  place  them  in  Niebuhr's  two  Khiiw- 
liins  (as  already  stated),  or  they  place  2  on  the 
north  of  the  peninsula,  following  the  supposed 
argument  derived  from  Gen.  xxv.  18,  and  1  Sam. 
XV.  7,  and  finding  the  name  in  that  of  (he  XavXo- 
Toioi  (I'-ratostb.  (ip.  Strabo,  xvi.  7G7),  between  the 
Nabatai  and  the  Agrai,  and  in  that  of  the  town 

of  aLoj-a.  on  the  Persian  Gulf  (Niebuhr,  Descr. 

342).  A  Joktanite  settlement  so  far  north  is  how- 
ever very  improbable.  They  discover  1  in  the  A\  alita^ 
on  the  .African  coast  (I'tol.  iv.  7;  Arrian,  Pirijil. 
203,  ed.  Miiller),  the  modem  name  of  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Avalatis  being,  says  (Jesenins,  Zeylah  = 
Zuweylah  =  Havilah,  and  Saadiah  having  three 
times  in  Gen.  written  Zeylah  for  Havilah.  Hut 
(Jesenius  seems  to  have  overlooked  tiie  true  orthog- 
raphy of  the  name  of  the  modern  country,  which 

is  not  iXjj,  but   )»AjV.  with  a  final  letter  very 


rarely  abided  to  the  Helirew. 


K.  s.  r 


HAVI'LAH  ([Ei-iAot;  Alex.  Ei;«iAot:   Ihv- 
iltith]   (Jen.  ii.  11).      [Kukn,  p.  057.] 

HA'VOTH-JA'IR  ("l^N^  nT\,  i.  e.  Ghav- 
foth  Jair   {viUnf/eg  of  Jair,  i.  e.    of  (he  etilit/lit- 
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ener]:  fwavKfis  and  Kwfiai  'laip,  QavdO  [  Iat», 

etc.:]  (7('«.s-,  Ildvoth  Jair,  ricultis  Jair,  [etc.]) 
certain  villages  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead  oi 
Bashan.  The  word  Chanali,  M'hich  occurs  in  the 
Bible  in  this  coimection  only,  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
plained by  the  similar  term  in  modern  Arabic, 
which  denotes  a  small  collection  of  huts  or  hovelf 
in  a  country  place  (see  the  citations  in  Gesenius, 
Thes.  4.51;  and  Stanley,  -S.  if  P.  App.  §  84). 

(1.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Ilavoth-jair  is  in 
Num.  xxxii.  41,  in  the  account  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Transjordanic  country,  where  Jair,  son  of 
llanasseh,  is  stated  to  have  taken  some  villages 
(A.  V.  "the  small  towTis;"  but  there  is  no  article 
in  the  Hebrew)  of  (iilead  —  which  was  allotted  to 
his  tribe  —  and  to  have  named  them  after  himself, 
Havvothjair.  (2.)  In  Deut.  iii.  14  it  is  said  that 
Jair  "  took  all  the  tract  of  Argob,  unto  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Geshurite  and  the  Maacathite.  and  called 
them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth-jair." 
Here  the  villages  are  referred  to,  but  there  must  bo 
a  hiatus  after  the  word  "  Maacathite,"  in  which 
they  were  mentioned,  or  else  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  the  plural  "them."  (3.)  In  the  records 
of  Manasseh  in  Josh.  xiii.  30  and  1  Chr.  ii.  23 
(A.  v.,  in  both  "towns  of  Jair"),  the  Havvoth- 
jair are  reckoned  with  other  districts  as  making  up 
sixty  "cities"  (Q"'~)3?).  In  1  K.  iv.  13  they  are 
named  as  part  of  the  commissariat  district  of  Ben- 
geber,  next  in  order  to  the  "sixty  great  cities  "  of 
Argob.  There  is  apparently  some  confusion  iu 
these  different  statements  as  to  what  the  sixty  cities 
really  consisted  of,  and  if  the  interpretation  of 
Chav\ah  given  above  be  correct,  (he  application  of 
the  word  "  city "  to  such  transient  erections  is 
remarkable  and  puzzling.  Perhaps  the  remoteness 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  Transjordanic  district  in 
which  they  lay  may  explain  the  one,  and  our  igno- 
rance of  the  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ir,  ren- 
dered "city,"  the  other.  Or  perhaps,  though 
retaining  their  ancient  name,  they  had  changed 
their  original  condition,  and  had  become  more  im- 
portant, as  has  been  the  case  in  our  own  country 
with  more  than  one  place  still  designated  as  a 
"hamlet,"  though  long  since  a  populous  town. 
(4.)  No  less  doubtful  is  the  number  of  the  Ilavoth- 
jair.  In  1  Chr.  ii.  22  they  are  specified  as  twenty- 
three,  but  in  Judg.  x.  4,  as  thirty.  In  the  latter 
passage,  however,  the  allusion  is  to  a  second  .lair, 
by  whose  thirty  sons  they  were  governed,  and  for 
whom  the  original  number  may  have  been  increased. 

The  word  C^"^^V,  "  cities,"  is  perhaps  employed 
here  for  the  sake  of  the  play  which  it  affords  with 
C'"]^??,  "ass-colts."  [Jaik;  Bashan-havoth- 
jair.]  G. 

HAWK  (V-3-  w*^'*-  itpa^-  accipiter),  the  trans- 
lation of  the  above-named  Heb.  term,  which  occurs 
in  Lev.  xi.  10  and  Deut.  xiv.  15  as  one  of  the  un- 
clean birds,  and  in  Job  xxxix.  20,  where  it  i.s  asked, 
"  Doth  the  nits  fly  by  thy  wisdom  and  stretch  her 
wings  towards  the  south  'i  "  The  word  is  doubtless 
generic,  as  appears  from  the  expression  in  Deut. 
and  Lev.  "  after  his  kind,"  and  includei  various 
s]>ccies  of  the  Falccmida,  with  more  esfjccial  allusion 
perliaps  to  the  small  ditimal  birds,  such  as  the 
kestrel  (Falco  linnuncutus),  the  hoi  by  (fhf/xu 
triorcliis  siMiiteo),  the  gregarious  lesser  kestrel 
{Tinntinnilus  ccnr//7i'.<),  common  about  the  ruiiu 
in  the  plain  districts  of  Palestine,  all  of  which  mn 
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probably  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  With 
respect  to  the  passage  in  Job  {l.  c),  which  appears 
to  allude  to  the  migratory  habits  of  hawks,  it  is 
curious  to  obserxe  that  of  the  ten  or  twelve  lesser 
raptors  of  Palestine,  nearly  all  are  summer  migrants. 
The  kestrel  remains  all  the  year,  but  T.  cenckris, 
Micronisiis  aabar,  Hyp.  eleonorm,  and  F.  melitnnp- 
terus,  are  ail  migrants  from  the  south.  Besides 
the  above-named  smaller  hawks,  the  two  magnificent 
species,   F.   Saker  and  F.   lannrhis,  are  summer 
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Fcdco  Saker. 

visitors  to  Palestine.  "  On  one  occasion,"  says 
Mr.  Tristram,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  nuicli 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  birds  of  Palestine, 
''  while  riding  with  an  Arab  guide  I  observed  a 
falcon  of  large  size  rise  close  to  us.  The  guide, 
when  I  pointed  it  out  to  him,  exclaimed,  '  Ta'ir 
Sfiq'r.'  «  Tair,  the  Arabic  for  '  bird,'  is  universally 
throughout  N.  Africa  and  the  East  applied  to  those 
falcons  which  are  capable  of  being  trained  for  hunt- 
ing, i.  e.  'the  bird,'  par  excellence."  These  two 
species  of  falcons,  and  perhaps  the  hobby  and 
goshawk  {Astur  palumbarius)  are  employed  by  the 
Arabs  in  Syria  and  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  partridges,  sand-grouse,  quails,  herons, 
gazelles,  hares,  etc.  Dr.  Russell  {Nat.  Hist,  of 
Aleppo,  ii.  p.  196,  2d  ed.)  has  given  the  Arabic 
names  of  several  fiUcons,  but  it  is  probable  that 
some  at  least  of  these  names  apply  rather  to  the 
different  sexes  than  to  distinct  species.  See  a  very 
graphic  description  of  the  sport  of  falconry,  as  pur- 
sued by  the  Arabs  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  Ibis,  i.  p. 
284;  and  comp.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
p.  208  (i.  30!}-.311,  Am.  ed.). 

Whether  falconry  was  pursued  by  the  ancient 
Orientals  or  not,  is  a  question  we  have  been  unable 
o  deterjiiine  decisively.  No  representation  of  such 
ft  sport  occurs  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt 
(see  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Er/.  i.  p.  221),  neither  is  there 
*ny  definite  allusion  to  falconry  in  the  Bible.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  negative  evidence  supplied 


a   •  The  word  Safr,  wJLo,   is  the  nan 
Ofitores,  of  the  falcons,  hawks,  and  kites. 


by  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  we  mv^t  be  carefti 
ere  we  draw  a  coticlusion;  for  the  camel  is  not  rej.. 
resented,  though  we  have  Biblical  evidence  to  show 
that  this  animal  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Abraham ;  still,  as  instances 
of  various  modes  of  capturing  fish,  game,  and  wild 
animals,  are  not  unfrequent  on  the  monuments,  it 
seems  probable  the  art  was  not  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. Nothing  definite  can  be  learnt  from  the 
passage  in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  which  speaks  of  "a 
partridge  hunted  on  the  mountains,"  as  this  maj 
allude  to  the  method  of  taking  these  birds  by 
"  throw-sticks,"  etc.  [Partridge.]  The  hind  or 
hart  "panting  after  the  water-brooks  "  (I's.  xlii.  1) 
may  appear  at  first  sight  to  refer  to  the  mode  at 
present  adopted  in  the  East  of  taking  gazelles,  deer, 
and  bustards,  with  the  united  aid  of  falcon  and 
greyhound:  but,  as  Hengstenberg  {Comment,  on 
Ps.  1.  c. )  has  argued,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the 
exhaustion  spoken  of  is  to  be  understood  as  arising 
not  from  pursuit,  but  from  some  prevailing  drought, 
as  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  1,  "My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee  in  a 
dry  1,1  nd."  (See  also' Joel  i.  20.)  The  poetical 
version  of  Brady  and  Tate  — 

"  As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams 
When  heated  in  the  chase," 
has  therefore  somewhat  prejudged  the  matter.    For 
the  question  as  to  whether  falcom-y  was  known  tc 
the  ancient  Greeks,  see  Beckmann,  History  of  7iv 
venlions  (i.  198-205,  Bohn's  ed.).  W.   H. 

HAY  (T^^ri)  chatzir:  iv  t^  TreSiw  x^^po^i 
xipros-  prata,  herba),  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V. 
in  Prov.  xxvii.  2-5,  and  Is.  xv.  G,  of  the  above-namev^ 
Heb.  term,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T., 
and  denotes  "  grass  "  of  any  kind,  from  an  unused 
root,  "to  be  green."  [Grass.]  In  Num.  xi.  5. 
this  word  is  properly  translated  "  leeks."  [Leek.] 
Harmer  {Observrit.  i.  425,  ed.  1797),  quoting  from 
a  jNIS.  paper  of  Sir  J.  Chardin,  states  that  hay  is 
not  made  anywhere  in  the  East,  and  that  the 
feniun  of  the  Vulg.  {aliis  locis)  and  the  "hay" 
of  the  A.  V.  are  therefore  errors  of  translation.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  modern  Orientals  do  not 
make  hay  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  ancients  did  mow  their  grass,  and  probably 
made  use  of  the  dry  material.     See  Ps.  xxxvii.  2. 

"  They  shall  soon  be  cut  down  (^7^^),  and  wither 
as  the  green  herb;  "  Ps.  Ixxii.  6,  "  Like  rain  upon 
the  mown  grass  "   (^3).    See  also  Am.  vii.  1,  "  The 

king's  mowings"  ("H^^'^  ''iT?)  •  and  Ps.  cxxix. 
7,  where  of  the  "  grass  upon  the  housetops  "  {Poa 
nnmia?)  it  is  said  that  "the  mower  ("I^J^p) 
fiUeth  not  his  hand  "  with  it,  "  nor  he  that  bindeth 
sheaves  his  bosom."  We  do  not  see,  therefore, 
with  the  author  of  Fragments  in  Continuation  of 
Calmet  (No.  clxxviii.),  any  gross  impropriety  in  our 
version  of  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  or  in  that  of  Is.  xv.  6. 
"  Certainly,"  says  this  writer,  "  if  the  tender  grass  * 
is  but  just  beginning  to  show  itself,  the  hay,  which 
is  grass  cut  and  dried  after  it  has  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, ought  by  no  means  to  be  associated  with  it, 
still  less  ought  it  to  be  placed  before  it."  But 
where   is   the    impropriety  ?     The    tender  grast 

(Stt?^)  may  refer  to  the  springing  nfter-grast. 


f>  "  The  hay  appeareth,  and  the  tender  grass  sbewetli 
itself,  and  herbs  of  the    i  untains  are  gathenMl  " 
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will  the  "  hay  "  to  the  hny-gi-ass.  Ilowerer,  in  tne 
two  passages  in  question,  where  alone  tlie  A.  V. 
renders  duilzir  hy  "hay,"  the  word  would  certainly 
be  better  translated  by  "  grass."  We  may  remark 
that  there  is  an  express  Hebrew  term  for  "  dry 
grass  "  or  "  hay,"  namely,  cha.tJiasha  which,  ap- 
parently from  an  unused  root  signif}  ing  "  to  be 
dry,"  *  is  rendered  in  the  only  two  places  where 
the  word  occurs  (Is.  v.  2i,  xxxiii.  11)  "chaff"  in 
the  Authorized  Version.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  assert  that  the  chashnsh  of  the  Orientals 
represents  our  modern  English  hay.  Doubtless  the 
"  dry  grass  "  was  not  stacked,  but  only  cut  in  small 
quantities,  and  then  consumed.  The  grass  of  "  the 
latter  growth"  (Am.  vii.  1)  (tT^^),  perhaps  hke 
our  nfter-f/rass,  denotes  the  mown  grass  as  it  grows 
afresh  after  the  harvest ;  like  the  Chwilum  fcenum 
of  Pliny  (//.  N.  viii.  28).  W.  H. 

HAZ'AEL  (bStn  [El  (God)  is  seeing,  Fiirst, 
Ges.]  :  'A^o^A  :  Hiizael)  was  a  king  of  Damascus, 
who  reigned  from  about  b.  c.  88G  to  b.  c.  840. 
He  appears  to  have  been  previously  a  person  in  a 
high  position  at  the  court  of  Ben-hadad,  and  was 
sent  by  his  master  to  l>:iisha,  when  that  prophet 
visited  Damascus,  to  inquire  if  he  would  recover 
from  the  malady  under  which  he  was  suffering. 
Elisha's  answer  that  Ben-hadad  mii/ht  recover,  but 
would  die,  and  his  announcement  to  Hazael  that 
he  would  one  day  be  king  of  Syria,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  fulfillment  of  the  commission  given 
to  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  15)  to  appoint  Hazael  king  — 
led  to  the  murder  of  Ben-hadad  by  his  ambitious 
servant,  who  forthwith  mounted  the  throne  (2  K. 
viii.  7-15).  He  was  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jehoram  king  of 
Israel,  for  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Ramoth- 
(iilead  {idid.  viii.  28).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions 
show  that  about  this  time  a  bloody  and  destructive 
war  was  being  wagSd  between  the  Assyrians  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Syrians,  Hittites,  Hamathites, 
a.  i  I'licenicians  on  the  other.  [See  Daimascvs.] 
Ben-hadad  had  recently  suffered  several  severe  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian  king;  and  upon  tlie 
accession  of  H.izael  the  war  was  s])eedily  renewed. 
Hazael  took  up  a  position  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Anti-Libaiius,  but  was  there  attacked  by  the  As- 
syrians, who  defeated  him  with  great  loss,  killing 
10,000  of  his  warriors,  and  capturing  more  than 
1100  chariots.  Three  years  later  the  Assyrians 
once  more  entered  Syria  in  force;  but  on  this 
occasion  Hazael  submitted  and  helped  to  furnish 
the  invaders  with  supplies.  After  this,  internal 
trouliles  appear  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Assyrians,  who  made  no  more  expeditions  into 
these  parts  for  about  a  century.  The  Syrians 
rapidly  recovered  tlieir  losses;  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Jehu,  Hazael  led  them  against  the 
Israelites  (about  n.  c.  8G0),  whom  he  "smote  in 
all  their  coasts"  (2  K.  x.  32),  thus  accomplishing 
the  prophecy  of  Klisha  {ibid.  viii.  12).  His  main 
attack  fell  ujwn  the  eastern  provinces,  where  he 
ravaged  "  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  Gadites,  and 


a    WWn,     allied    to    the    Arabic 
yrheshU/i),    which    Frcytag    thus   explains,    "  Ilerba, 
vend.  Hiccior :    scil.    Pabulum    siccum,    foenuni    (ut 


vJ»,) 


Tiride  ct  rccens.' 


'  "The   ArabH  of  the   divert  iilwaje  lall  the  dry 
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tne  Keubenites,  and  the  iManassites,  from  Aroer, 
which  is  by  the  river  Amon,  even  Gilead  and 
Bashan  "  {i/jid.  x.  33).  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  held  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  a  species  of  sub- 
jection {ibid.  xiii.  3-7,  ;ind  22);  and  towards  th« 
close  of  his  life  he  even  threatened  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Having  taken  Gath  (ibid.  xii.  17;  conip. 
Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attack  Jerusalem,  de- 
feated the  Jews  in  an  engagement  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  24), 
and  was  about  to  assault  the  city,  when  Joash 
induced  him  to  retire  by  presenting  him  with  "  all 
the  gold  that  was  foun^in  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  m  the  king'.s  house  "  (2  K. 
xii.  18).  Hazael  appears  to  have  died  about  tho 
year  b.  c.  840  (ibid.  xiii.  24),  having  reigned  46 
years.  He  left  his  crown  to  his  son  Beu-hadad 
(ibid.).  G.   K. 

*  The  true  import  of  Hazael's  answer  to  tho 
prophet  on  being  informed  of  his  future  destiny 
(2  K.  viii.  13),  does  not  appear  in  the  A.  V.: 
"  But  what,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should 
do  this  great  thing?  "  This  is  the  language  of  a 
proud  and  self-approving  spirit,  spurning  an  unde- 
served imputation :  "  Thy  servant  is  not  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing."  It  is  ob- 
vious, moreover,  that  in  this  form  the  terms  of  the 
question  are  incongruous.  If  he  had  said.  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  so  base  a  thing, 
the  question  would  have  been  consistent  with  it- 
self. But  the  incongruity  disappears,  and  the  per- 
tinency of  the  illustration  is  obvious,  when  we 
render  according  to  the  Hel)rew :  "  ^^'hat  is  thy 
servant,  the  dog,  that  he  should  do  tliis  great 
thing  V"  The  use  of  the  definite  article  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  congniity  of  the  expression, 
requires  this  rendering.'^     [Do(;.]  T.  J.  C. 

*  HAZ'AEL,  HOUSE  OF  (Am.  i.  4), 
probably  some  well-known  edifice  or  palace,  which 
this  king  had  built  at  Damascus,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophet,  the  fire  (God's  instrument  of 
punishment)  was  destiiied  to  bum  up.  Some  under- 
stood by  "  the  house"  Damascus  itself,  and  others 
Hazael's  family  or  personal  descendants.  But  the 
clause  which  follows  —  "  the  palaces  of  Ben-hadad  " 
—  as  Haur  (Dir  Prcplnt  Amos,  p.  217)  points  out, 
favors  the  other  explanation.  H. 

HAZA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (H^q  :  [Jcliot-ah  de- 
cidis  or  vieirs]:  'O^o;  [Vat.  FA.  0^«ja:]  Ilazia), 
a  m.-m  of  Judah  of  the  family  of  the  Shilonites 
A.  V.  "Shiloni"),  or  descendant.s  of  Shel.mi 
(Neb.  xi.  5). 
HA'ZAR-AD'DAR,  etc.  [Hazek.] 
HAZARMATETH  (niin^iyq  :  [i"  Gen.,] 
2ap/iiiO;  [.Alex.-  Aaapfiwd ;  in  1  Chr.,  Bom.  Vat. 
omit,  Alex.  AoOyUCD^-'J  Asnrmoth ;  the  court  of 
death,  Ges.),  tlie  third,  in  order,  of  the  sons  o( 
Joktan  (Gen.  x.  2(i).  The  name  is  preserved, 
almost     literally,     in     the     Arabic     J/odramd-dA 

(  cy  •jOw.^CL^  )  and  Hadrummct  f  v;i>«jO y,^,^  I, 


juicelcos  herbage  of  the  Sahara,  which  is  ready  made 
hay  while  it  is  growing,  c/ieshU/i,  in  contrndLstinctiou 
from  the  fre.<ih  gmas  of  better  soils."  —  [II.  B.  Tristram.) 
e  •  Ocscnius  (  Thes.  p.  685) :  "  Quis  enim  sum  servua 
tuus  canis,  ut  tantnni  rem  perflcium  ?  "  Kcil  (Eiichrt 
der  Kiini;:r):  "Was  ist  dcin  Knecht.  der  llund  (d.  h. 
fin  so  veriiclitlic'her  Kerl  .     .)  rlasp  er  so  groan 

Dingo   thun  golltc?"     Thonius  {liiicher  drr  Ki'nige) 
"  Deiii  Knwht,  der  Ilund  I  "  T.  J.  0. 


HAZAZON-TAMAR 

Mid  (he  appellation  yf  a  province  and  an  ancient 
people  of  Soutlieni  Arabia.  This  identification  of 
the  settlement  of  Ilazarmaveth  is  accepted  by  Bib- 
lical scholars  as  not  admitting  of  dispute.  It 
rests  not  only  on  the  occurrence  of  the  name,  but 
is  supported  by  the  proved  fact  that  Joktan  settled 
in  the  Yemen,  along  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  by 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  region,  and  by  the  identification  of  the  names 
of  »everal  others  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The 
pifivince  of  Hadramiiwt  is  situate  east  of  the 
modern  Yemen  (anciently,  as  shown  iu  Akabia, 
the  limits  of  the  latter  province  embraced  almost 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula),  extend- 
ing to  the  districts  of  Shihr  and  Mahreh.  Its  cap- 
ital is  Shibani,  a  very  ancient  city,  of  which  the 
native  writers  give  curious  accounts,  and  its  chief 
ports  are  Mirbdt,  Zafari  [Sei'hah],  and  Kisheem, 
from  whence  a  great  trade  was  carried  on  in  an- 
cient times  witli  India  and  Africa.  Hadramawt 
itself  is  generally  cultivated,  in  contrast  to  the  con- 
tiguous sandy  deserts  (called  El-Ahkaf,  where  lived 
the  gigantic  race  of  'A'd),  is  partly  mountainous, 
with  watered  valleys,  and  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
frankincense  (El-ldreesee,  ed.  Jomard,  i.  p.  54; 
Niehuhr,  Dtscr.  p.  245),  exporting  also  gum-arabic, 
myrrh,  dragon's  blood,  and  aloes,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, being  chiefly  from  Socotra,  which  is  under 
the  rule  of  the  slieykh  of  Kesheem  (Niebuhr,  /.  c. 
et  seq.).  The  early  kings  of  Hadramiiwt  were 
Joktanites,  distinct  from  the  descendants  of  Y'aa- 
rub,  the  progenitor  of  the  Joktanite  Aral)S  gener- 
ally ;  and  it  is  hence  to  be  inferred  that  they  were 
seitarately  descended  from  Ha^armaveth.  They 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  power- 
ful kings  of  Himyer,  until  the  latter  were  subdued 
at  the  Abyssinian  invasion  (Ibn-Khakloou,  ap. 
Caussin,  Eis<u^  i.  135  fF.).  Tlie  Greeks  and 
Komans  call  the  people  of  Hadramiiwt.  variously, 
Chatramotitse,  Chatrammit«,  etc.;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  were  the  same  as  tlie  Adra- 
mitae,  etc.  (the  latter  not  applying  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Hauoram,  as  some  have  suggested);  while 
the  native  appellation  of  an  inhabitant,  Hadramee, 
comes  very  near  Adramitte  in  sound.  The  mod- 
ern people,  although  mixed  with  other  races,  are 
strongly  characterized  by  fierce,  fanatical,  and  rest- 
less disix)sitions.  They  are  enterprising  merchants, 
well  known  for  their  trading  and  travelling  pro- 
pensities. E.  S.  P. 

HAZ'AZON-TA'MAR,  2  Chr.  XX.  2.  [Ha- 
zezox-Tamar.] 

HAZEL  (t^b).  The  Hebrew  term  luz  occurs 
only  in  Gen.  xxx.  .37,  where  it  is  coupled  with  the 
«'  poplar  "  and  "  chestnut,"  as  one  of  the  trees  from 
which  Jacob  cut  the  rods,  which  he  afterwards 
peeled.  Authorities  are  divided  between  the  hazel 
and  the  almond-tree,  as  representing  the  luz;  in 
favor  of  the  former  we  have  Kimchi,  Rashi,  Lu- 
ther, and  others ;  while  the  Vulgate,  Saadias,  and 
(iesenius  adopt  the  latter  view.  The  rendering  in 
the  LXX.,  Klip,  'cv,  is  equally  applicable  to  either. 
We  think  the  latter  most  probably  correct,  both 
because  the  Arabic  word  luz  is  undoubtedly  the 
"  almond-tree,"  and  because  there  is  another  word 
n  the  Hebrew  language,  egoz  (T^!lS),  which   is 

«  Id  2  K.  XX  4,  the  Maaorets  {Keri)  have  substi- 
«ted  Tin  (A.  V.  "court ")  for  the  T<37n  of  the 
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applicable  to  the  hazel.  The  strongest  argument 
on  the  other  side  arises  from  the  circumstance  <A 
another  word,  s/idh';d  (~fi7.^'),  having  reference  tc 
the  almond ;  it  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  lat- 
ter applies  to  the  Jruit  exclusively,  and  the  word 
under  discussion  to  the  tree :  Rosenmiiller  identi- 
fies the  shdked  with  the  cultivated,  and  luz  with 
the  wild  almond-tree.  For  a  description  of  the 
almond-tree,  see  the  article  on  that  subject.  The 
Hebrew  term  appears  as  a  proper  name  in  Luz,  the 
old  appellation  of  Bethel.  W.  L.  B. 

HAZELELPO'NI  (^'i'lsbb^n :  'Eo-TjAe/S- 
^(ii/;  Alex.E(TriX\e\(pusu'-  Asalelphuni),  the  sistei 
of  the  sons  of  Etam  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3).  The  name  has  the  definite  article 
prefixed,  and  is  accurately  "  the  Tzelelponite,"  a? 
of  a  family  rather  than  an  individual. 

*  That  the  name  is  genealogical  rather  than  in- 
dividual appears  also  from  the  appended  "^~  (see 
Ges.  Lehrgeb.  der  Ilebr.  Spraclie,  p.  514).  It  is 
variously  explained  :  protection  of  the  presence 
(Fiirst);  or,  sliade  coming  upon  me  (Ges.).  Ewald 
makes  the  name  still  more  expressive:  Give  shade 
thou  who  seest  me,  i.  e.  God  {Lehrbuch,  p.  502). 
This  gives  a  different  force  to  the  ending.        H. 

HA'ZER  ("i;?n,  {.  e.  Chatzer,  from  "l^H, 
to  surround  or  inclose),  a  word  which  is  of  not  un- 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  a 
"  court  "  or  quadrangle  to  a  palace"  or  other  build- 
ing, but  which  topographically  seems  generally  em- 
ployed for  the  "  villages  "  of  people  in  a  roving  and 
unsettled  life,  the  semi-permanent  collections  of 
dwellings  which  are  described  by  travellers  among 
the  modern  Arabs  to  consist  of  rough  stone  walls 
covered  with  the  tent  cloths,  and  thus  holding  a 
middle  position  between  the  tent  of  the  wanderer 
—  so  transitory  as  to  furnish  an  image  of  the  sud- 
den termination  of  life  (Is.  xxxviii.  12)  —  and  the 
settled,  permanent,  to^vn. 

As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  — 

1.  In  the  plural,  Hazehim,  and  Hazeeoth, 
for  which  see  below. 

2.  In  the  slightly  different  form  of  Hazok. 

3.  In  composition  with  other  words,  giving  a 
special  designation  to  the  particular  "village"  in- 
tended. When  thus  in  union  with  another  word 
the  name  is  Ilazar  (Chatzar).  The  following  are 
the  places  so  named,  and  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  they  are  all  in  the  wilderness  itself,  or 
else  quite  on  the  confines  of  civilized  country :  — 

1.  H.\'zar-ad'dar  ("I^^?  "I?n :  iTTavXis 
^ApdS,  SdpaSa'-  Alex.  A55apa:  Villa  nomine  Adar, 
Addai'),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  land  promised  to 
Israel  between  Kadesh-barnea  and  Azmon  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4).  In  the  specification  of  the  south  boun- 
dary of  the  country  actually  possessed  (Josh.  xv. 
3),  the  name  appears  in  the  shorter  form  of  Addar 
(A.  V.  Adar),  and  an  additional  place  is  named 
on  each  side  of  it.  The  site  of  Hazar-addar  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  encountered  in  modern 
times. 

The  LXX.  reading  might  lead  to  the  belief  that 
Hazaraddar  was  identical  with  Arad,  a  Canaan- 


original  text.     The  same  change  should  piobably  h» 
made  ia  Jer.  xli.  7.     [See  Ishjuel.  6.1 
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ite  city  which  lay  in  this  direction,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  tlie  Ain  in  the  latter  name  forbids  such  an 
inference. 

2.  Ha'zah-e'naN  {^^V  "l^n  [in  I'Jiek. 
ilvii.  17,  I'^TV  '^'$r\']=t^W,(/e  of  $/,]ini,s: 
'Apfffvaty,  [avKr)  tov  Aivdv,  au.  t.  AiAa/x;  Vat.  in 
Num.,  Apo-e.-aei/u;]  Alex.  Afftpvaiv,  avAr)  tov 
Atvav-  VMi  Knun,  Atrium  Emm,  [.-1.  A'n/"(]), 
the  place  at  wliich  the  northern  l)oundary  of  tlie 
land  promised  to  the  children  of  Israel  was  to  ter- 
minate (Num.  xxxiv.  9),  and  the  exstern  boundary 
commence  (10).  It  is  again  mentioned  in  I'lze- 
kiel's  prophecy  (xlvii.  17,  xlviii.  1)  of  what  the  ul- 
timate extent  of  the  land  will  be.  These  bounda- 
ries are  traced  by  Mr.  Porter,  who  would  identify 
Haz;ir-«nan  with  A'u)»/(7e*n  =  "  the  two  cities,"  a 
village  more  than  sixty  miles  K.  N.  E.  of  Damas- 
cus, the  chief  ground  for  the  identification  appa- 
rently being  the  presence  at  Kuryelein  of  "  large 
fountains,"  the  only  ones  in  that  "vast  region,"  a 
circumstance  with  which  the  name  of  Ilazar  enan 
well  agrees  (Porter,  Dammcus,  i.  2.52,  ii.  3.58). 
The  great  distance  from  Damascus  and  the  body 
of  Palestine  is  the  main  impediment  to  the  recep- 
tion of  this  identification. 

3.  Ha'zak-gad'dah  (rr^S  "IVn  \yillageof 
Ga/ldalt  or  fortune  :  Kom.  Sept,  Vat.  Sepej/u;] 
Alex.  Acr€p7a55a:  Aser-GwMi),  one  of  (he  towns 
in  the  southern  district  of  .ludah  (.Josh.  x\.  27), 
named  between  Moladah  and  Heshmon.  No  trace 
of  the  situation  of  this  place  appears  in  the  Ono- 
vinslicon,  or  in  any  of  the  modern  travellers.  In 
Van  de  ^'elde■s  map  a  site  named  Jurrah  is  marked 
as  close  to  Molada  (tl-MHIi),  but  it  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  assume  that  Gaddah  has  taken  this  form 
by  the  change  so  frequent  in  the  East  of  D  to  K. 

4.  Ha'zar-hat-ti'con  ("|""1D'"nn  "I^H  [tht 
middle  village']:  hh\r)  rov  '^avvaf,  [Alex,  cor- 
rupt:] Damns  Tichon),  a  place  named  in  Ezekiel's 
prophecy  of  tlie  ultimate  boundaries  of  the  land  (I'lz. 
xlvii.  10),  and  specified  as  being  on  the  boundary 

(  A2^   7M)  of  Ilauran.     It  is  not  yet  known. 

5.  Ha'zah-shl-'al  {bv^W  n'^n  =  fox-vil- 
Inge  :  XoAo(rea>A.(£,  'Apaaika,  'EtrepcouoA;  Alex. 
Ao-aptrouAo,  [2ep(T0i/Aa,  etc.  :J  Unstrsual,  Jlosar- 
iiiliiil),  a  town  in  the  southern  district  of  Judah, 
lying  lii'twcon  Hazar-gaddah  and  Beer-slieba  (.Josh. 
XV.  28,  xix.  3;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  connection  after  the  return  irom  the  Cap- 
tivity (Xch.  xi.  27).  The  site  has  not  yet  been 
conclusively  recovered;  but  in  Van  de  Velde's  map 
(1858)  a  site,  Siiweli,  is  marked  at  about  the  right 
spot,  wiiicii  may  be  a  con'uption  of  the  original 
name.  This  district  has  been  only  very  slightly 
expioretl ;  when  it  is  so  we  may  look  for  most  in- 
teresting infonnation. 

6.  IIa'zau-su'sah  (HD^D '^!;^  =  7lO)•s€-l•J7- 
^f//e:  2apaovffiv  [Vat.  -fffivj;  Alex.  Aatoaovaift.'- 
[i/asersiigd]),  one  of  the  "cities"  allotted  to 
Simeon  in  the  extreme  south  of  tiie  territory  of 
Judah  (.Josh.  xix.  5).  Neither  it  nor  its  com- 
panion ISKTii-MAiiCAnoTii,  the  "house  of  char- 
lots,"  arc  named  in  the  hst  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
In   chap.   XV.,  but  Uiey  are  included  in  those  of 
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Simeon  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31,  with  the  express  8t*t» 
ment  that  they  existed  before  and  up  to  the  time 
of  David.  This  appears  to  invalidate  Professor 
SUiiiley's  suggestion  (S.  c/  P.  p.  1«0)  that  they 
were  the  depots  for  the  trade  with  I'^vpt  in  char- 
iots and  horses,  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  what 
else  to  ascribe  the  names  of  places  situated,  iia 
these  were,  in  the  Bedouin  country,  where  a  chariot 
must  have  Ijeen  unknown,  and  where  even  horses 
seem  carefully  excluded  from  the  possessions  of  the 
inhabitants  —  "  camels,  sheep,  oxen,  and  asses  " 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  9).  In  truth  the  difficulty  arises 
only  on  the  assumption  that  the  names  are  He- 
brew, and  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ingly. It  would  cease  if  we  could  believe  them  to 
be  in  the  former  language  of  the  country,  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  so  altered  as  to  bear  a  mean- 
ing in  Hebrew.  This  is  exactly  the  process  which 
the  Hebrew  names  have  in  their  turn  undergone 
from  the  .Arabs,  and  is  in  fact  one  which  is  well 
known  to  have  occuired  in  all  languages,  though 
not  yet  recognized  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
early  local  names  of  Palestine. 

7.  Ha'zak-su'sij[  (□"'P^D  "ir.n,  village  </ 
hm-ses:  'Hfniffovo-euffiv,  &s  if  '•Vri;  [V;xt.  H/it- 
ffvi  ews  Opoyu;  Alex.  HfjLtav  Eooertfj.:]  /lusarsu- 
sim),  the  form  under  which  the  preceding  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1 
Chr.  iv.  31.  G. 

HAZE'RIM.  The  Avims,  or  more  accu- 
rately the  Avvim,  a  tribe  commemorated  in  a  frag- 
ment of  very  ancient  history,  as  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  tiie  southwestern  portion  of  Palestine,  are 
therein  said  to  have  lived  "  in  the  villages  (A.  V. 

"Hazerim,"  D"»"1Vn2  ['Ao-Tjocie;  Alex.  A<rv 
pud'-  If'iserim]),  as  far  as  Gaza "  (Deut.  ii.  23), 
before  their  expulsion  by  the  Cajjhtorim.  The 
word  is  the  plural  of  Hazkk,  noticed  above,  and 
as  far  as  we  can  now  appreciate  the  significance  of 
tiie  term,  it  implies  that  tlie  Avvim  were  a  wan- 
dering tribe  who  had  retained  in  their  new  locality 
the  transitory  form  of  encampment  of  their  origina. 
desert-life.  G. 

HAZE'ROTH  (n'l~lVn  [simiuns,  camping 
grmwds]:  'Ao-np(i6\  [in  Deut.,  Ai)\uv-  Ifase- 
voih  ,•]  Num.  xi.  35,  xii.  IG,  xxxiii.  17,  Deut.  i.  1), 
a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  mentioned 
next  to  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  and  perhaps  recogniz- 
able in  the  Arabic  I-,  -n  "^^  Ihulhera  (Robinson, 

i.  151 ;  Stanley,  S.  if  P.  pp.  81,  82),  wliitli  lies  aliout 
eighteen  hours'  distance  from  Sinai  on  the  n-ad  to 
the  Akabah.  The  word  ai)pears  to  mean  the  sort 
of  uninclosed  villages  in  which  the  IJedouins  ara 
found  to  congregate.      [Hazkh.]  H.   H. 

HAZ'EZON-TA'MAR,  and  H AZ  AZON- 

TA'MAR     (l^ri  "l^?:n,"    but    in     Chron. 

n  ^^!JVn  [prob.  rcet  place  of  pabns,  pnlm- 
marsh,  Dietr. ;  r(yrvs  of  palms,  pnlm-foresi,  FiirstJ: 
'Atraaoi/da/jidp,  or  ' Affaaav  Qafxdp:  [.Vlex.  A«ra- 
«rac  0.,  Avavau  0.;  Vat.  in  2  Chr..  Atrau  0a- 
fiapa'-]  Asasonlliam'ir),  the  name  under  which,  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  history  of  Palestine,  and 


a  Tbe  trannlatora  of  the  A.  V.  have  curiously  re-    where  tho  Hebrew  Is  Ilazazon,  they  have 
used   thr  t  to  Torlatlona  of  the  name.     In  Oeneitls,    thb  opposite  in  Chronicleg 
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j\  a  document  believed  by  many  to  be  the  oldest 
of  all  these  early  records,  we  first  hear  of  the  place 
which  afterwards  became  En-gedi.  The  Amor- 
ites  were  dwelling  at  Hazazon-Tamar  when  the  four 
kings  made  their  incursion,  and  fought  their  suc- 
;essful  battle  with  the  five  (Gen.  xiv.  7).  The 
name  occurs  only  once  again  —  in  the  records  of 
,  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xx.  2)  —  wlien  he  is 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  horde  of  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  Mehunim,  and  men  of  Blount  Seir, 
whom  he  afterwards  so  completely  destroyed,  and 
who  were  no  doubt  pursuing  thus  far  exactly  the 
same  route  as  the  Assyrians  had  done  a  thousand 
years  before  thom.  Here  the  explanation,  "  which 
is  En-gedi,"  is  added.  The  existence  of  the  ear- 
lier appellation,  after  En-gedi  kad  been  so  long  in 
use,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  tenacity  of 
these  old  oriental  names,  of  which  more  modern 
instances  are  frequent.  See  AccHO,  Bethsaiua, 
etc. 

Ha^azon-tamar  is  interpreted  in  Hebrew  to  mean 
the  "pruning  or  felling  of  the  palm"  (Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  512).  Jerome  (Qucest.  in  Gen.)  renders 
it  wbs  palmarum.  This  interpretation  of  the  name 
is  borne  out  by  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  palms 
of  En-gedi  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  and  the  citations  from 
PUny,  given  under  that  name).     The  Samaritan 

Version  has  "'ID  3.lbD  =  the  Valley  of  Cadi, 
possibly  a  coiTuption  of  En-gedi.  The  Targums 
have  En-gedi. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  "city  of  palm  trees"  {fr 
hat-tenianm)  out  of  which  the  Kenites,  the  tribe 
of  Moses'  father-in-law,  went  up  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country 
(Judg.  i.  16).  If  this  were  so,  the  allusion  of 
Balaam  to  the  Kenite  (Num.  xxiv.  21)  is  at  once 
explained.  Standing  as  he  wa.s  on  one  of  the  lofty 
points  of  the  liighlands  opposite  Jericho,  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  En-gedi  would 
be  before  him,  and  the  cliff,  in  the  clefts  of  which 
the  Kenites  had  fixed  their  secure  "nest,"  would 
be  a  prominent  object  in  the  view.  This  has  been 
already  alluded  to  by  Professor  Stanley  {S.  (f  P., 
p.  225,  n.  i).  '  G. 

HA'ZIEL  (bssnn  [EVsiGod's)  beholding]-. 
'leiriW  [Vat.  Ei€i7?\:]  Ales.  A^'tjA.:  Hosid),  a 
Levite  in  the  time  of  king  David,  of  the  family  of 
Shimei  or  Shimi,  the  jounger  branch  of  the  Ger- 
shonites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

HA'ZO  ('l*n  [look,  vlsMily,  Yurst]:  'A^aD: 
Azau),  a  son  of  Nahor,  by  Milcah  his  wife  (Gen. 
ixii.  22):  perhaps,  says  Geseuius,  for  niTlTT,  "a 
vision."  The  name  is  unknown,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  the  descendants  of  Hazo  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. The  only  clew  is  to  be  found  in  the  iden- 
tificatijn  of  Chesed,  and  the  other  sons  of  Nahor; 
and  hence  he  must,  in  all  hkelihood,  be  placed  in 
IJr  of  the  Chaldees,  or  the  adjacent  countries. 
IJunsen  {Blbelioerk,  i.  pt.  2,  p.  49)  suggests  Cha- 
lene  by  the  Euphrates,  in  Mesopotamia,  or  the 
Chazene  in  Assyria  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  736). 

E.  S.  P. 

HA'ZOR  ("l*"l^n  \inclosure,  castle]:  'Aacip; 
[Alex,  in  1  K.  is.  15,  Affep:]  Asoi;  [Rasor]). 
I.  A  fortified  city,  which  on  the  occupation  of  the 
(ountry  was  allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36). 
tts  position  was  apparently  between  Piamah  and 
Kedesh  {ibicl.  xii.  19).  on  the  high  ground  over- 
ooking  the  I,ake  of  Merom  {virepKeiTai  tt)s  le/ne- 
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XccviriSos  Kifj.v7is,  Joseph.  AnI.  v.  5,  §  1).  ITiere  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  jt  a  different  place  from 
that  of  which  Jabin  was  khig  (Josh.  xi.  1),  both 
when  Joshua  gained  his  signal  victory  over  the 
nortliern  confederation,  and  when  Deborah  and 
Barak  routed  his  general  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  2,  17; 
1  Sam.  xii.  9).  It  was  the  prhicipal  city  of  the 
whole  of  the  North  Palestine,  "  the  head  of  all 
those  kingdoms  "  (.Josh.  xi.  10,  and  see  Onoraasti- 
con,  Asor).     Like  the  other  strong  places  of  that 

part,  it  stood  on  an  eminence  ( vFI,  Josh.  xi.  13, 
A.  V.  "strength"),  but  the  district  around  must 
ha\e  been  on  the  whole  flat,  and  suitable  for  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  "  very  many "  chariots  and 
horses  which  formed  part  of  the  forces  of  the  king 
of  Hazor  and  his  confederates  (Josh.  xi.  4,  6,  9; 
Judg.  iv.  3).  Hazor  was  the  only  one  of  those 
northern  cities  which  was  burnt  by  Joshua ;  doubt- 
less it  was  too  strong  and  important  to  leave  stand- 
ing in  his  rear.  Whether  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
men  of  Naphtali,  or  by  the  second  Jabin  (Judg. 
iv. ),  we  are  not  told,  but  Solomon  did  not  overlook 
so  important  a  post,  and  the  fortification  of  Hazor, 
Megiddo,  and  Gezer,  the  points  of  defense  for  the 
entrance  from  Syria  and  Assyria,  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  the  great  maritime  lowland  respec- 
tively, was  one  of  the  chief  pretexts  for  his  levy  of 
taxes  (1  K.  ix.  15).  Later  still  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  towns  and  districts  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  carried  oft'  to  Assyria  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  XV.  29;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  11,  §  1).  We  en- 
counter it  once  more  in  1  ^lacc.  xi.  67,  where  Jon- 
athan, after  encamping  for  the  night  at  the  "  water 
of  Genesar,"  advances  to  the  "plain  of  Asor" 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  7;  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Maccabees  has  prefixed  an  n  from  the  preceding 
word  irtSlov:  A.  V.  Nasor)  to  meet  Demetrius, 
who  was  in  possession  of  Kadesh  (xi.  63;  Joseph, 
as  above).     [Nasor.] 

Several  places  bearing  names  probably  derived 
from  ancient  Hazors  have  been  discovered  in  this 
distrift.  A  list  will  be  found  in  Rob.  iii.  366,  note 
(and  compare  also  Van  de  \'elde,  Syr.  and  Pal.  ii. 
178;  Porter.  Damascus,!.  304).  But  none  of  these 
answer  to  the  requirements  of  this  Hazor.  The 
nearest  is  the  site  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
namely,  Tell  Khuralbeli,  "  the  ruins,"  which, 
though  without  any  direct  evidence  of  name  or 
tradition  in  its  favor,  is  so  suitable,  in  its  situa- 
tion on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  in  its  proximity 
both  to  Kedesh  and  the  Lake  Illle/i,  that  we  may 
accept  it  until  a  better  is  discovered  (Rob.  iii.  364, 
365). 

*  The  ruins  of  a  Large  city  of  very  ancient  date 
have  recently  been  found  about  two  miles  southeast 
of  Kedes  (Kedesh,  3),  on  an  isolated  hill  called 
Tell  Harah,  The  walls  of  the  citadel  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  city  walls  are  distinctly  traceable. 
Captain  Wilson,  of  the  Palestine  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, inclines  to  regard  this  place  as  the  site  of 
the  Bible  Hazor  (.Josh.  xix.  36),  instead  of  Tell 
KImraibeh.  {SeeJoiirn.  of  Sacr.  Literature,  April, 
1866,  p.  24.5.)  It  is  not  said  that  the  ancient  name, 
or  any  similar  one,  still  adheres  to  the  locality. 
Thomson  proposes  liazere  or  Hazery  as  the  site  of 
this  Hazor,  northwest  of  the  Hiileh  (Merom),  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountainous  region  which  over- 
hangs that  lake:  the  ruins  are  very  extensive  as 
well  as  ancient,  and  a  living  tradition  among  the 
Arabs  sujiprrts  this  claim  (see  Land  and  Book,  i 
439).    IL-binson  objects  to  this  identification  that  it 
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M  too  remote  from  the  Th'ikli,  and  is  within  the  limits 
of  Asher,  and  not  in  those  of  Naplitali  (Josh.  xix. 
32,  30).  For  liitter's  view  that  this  Ilazor  is  a  Ila- 
zuvy  on  the  rocky  slojies  above  Banins  (Ciusarea 
Philippi),  first  lieard  of  by  Bnrckhardt  in  that 
quarter,  see  his  Gtor/r.  of  Palestine,  Gage's  trans., 
ii.  221-225.  Robinson  states  that  the  few  remains 
on  a  knoll  there  which  bears  this  name  are  whoU)- 
unimportant,  and  indicate  nothing  more  than  a 
Mezra'ah,  or  goat  village  (Later  lies.  iii.  402).  It 
is  not  surprising  that  a  name  which  signifies 
"  stronghold,"  or  "  fortification,"  should  belong 
to  various  places,  both  ancient  and  modem.     H. 

2.  CAa-opieapfaiv,  including  the  following  name : 
Alex,  omits :  Asor.)  One  of  the  "  cities  "  of  Judah 
in  the  extreme  south,  named  next  in  order  to  Ke- 
desh  (Josh  xv.  23).  It  is  mentioned  nowhere  else, 
nor  has  it  yet  been  identified  (see  Rob.  ii.  34,  note). 
The  Vatican  ]Ji.X.  unites  Hazor  with  the  name 
following  it,  Ithnan;  which  causes  Reland  to  main- 
tain that  they  form  but  one  (Pal.  pp.  144,  708); 
but  the  LXX.  text  of  this  list  is  so  corrupt,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  argue  trom  it.  In  the  Alex. 
MS.  Hazor  is  entirely  omitted,  while  Ithnan  again 
is  joined  to  Ziph. 

3.  (I.XX.  omits;  [Cod.  Sarrav.  Acwp  rriu  Kai- 
vrjV,  Comp.  Alaffdip  rijy  Kaivr^v-]  Anor  iiora.) 
Hazor-IJadattah,  =  "  new  Hazor,"  possibly  conti-a- 
distinguisiied  from  that  just  mentioned ;  another 
of  the  southern  towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2.5). 
The  words  are  improperly  separated  in  the  A.  V. 

4.  ('Ao-epcov,  aiirrt  'Airdip;  Alex.  [Aaepcofx, 
avTrf]  Aaoipa/iia/j.'  Ilesvon,  laec  est  Asor.)  "  llez- 
ron  which  is  Hazor"  (Josh.  xv.  25);  but  whether 
it  be  intended  that  it  is  tlie  same  Ilazor  as  either 
of  those  named  before,  or  that  the  name  was  orig- 
inally Hazor,  and  had  been  changed  to  Hezron,  we 
cannot  now  decide. 

5.  ([Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit ;  Comp.  FA.«] 
'Acwp'-  Asor.)  A  place  in  which  the  Benjamites 
resided  after  their  return  from  the  Capti\ity  (Neh. 
xi.  33).  From  the  places  mentioned  with  it,  as 
Anathoth,  Nob,  Ramah,  etc.,  it  would  seem  to  have 
lain  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  no  great  distance 
therefrom.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  above  conditions  are  not  against  its  being  the 
Bame  place  with  Baal-IIazoh,  though  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  beyond  the  name  in  favor  of  such 
an  identification. 

The  word  appears  in  combination  —  with  Baal 
in  Baal-IIazou,  with  Ain  in  F>n-Haz<>1!.     G. 

*  6.  (^  av\r):  Asor.)  In  Jer.  xlix.  28-33,  Ha- 
zor appears  to  denote  a  region  of  Arabia  imder  the 
poverimient  of  .several  sheiks  (see  ver.  38,  " king- 
doms of  Hazor"),  whose  desolation  is  predicted  by 
ihe  propliet  in  connection  with  that  of  Kkdar. 
The  inhaljitants  are  described  (ver.  31)  as  a  nation 
dwelling  "  without  gates  or  bars,' '  i.  e.  not  in  cities, 
but  in  unwalled  villages,  D''~lVn  (comp.  ICzek. 
ixxviii.  11,  and  see  Hazek,  Hazkkim),  from 
which  circumstance  some  woidd  derive  the  name 
(gee  Hitzig  on  Jer.  xhx.  28;  Winer,  Jienlir.,  art. 
f/azor,  4;  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  art.  I/<tzor, 
i,  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  3d  ed.).  A. 

*  HEAD-BANDS  (Is.  iii.  20),  probably  an 
ucorrect  translation ;  see  Gikdlk.  H. 

HEAD-DRESS.  Hie  Hebrews  do  not  ap- 
pear to  ha\e  regarded  a  covering  for  the  head  as 
tin  essential  article  of  dress.  The  earliest  notice 
ire  hnve  of  sudi  a  thing  is  in  connection  with  the 
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sacerdotal  vestments,  and  in  this  case  it  is  descrilietf 
as  an  ornamental  appendage  "for  glory  and  foi 
beauty "  (Ex.  xxviii.  40).  The  absence  of  anj 
allusion  to  a  head-dress  in  passages  where  we  should 
expect  to  meet  with  it,  as  in  the  trial  of  jealousy 
(Xum.  V.  18),  and  the  regulations  regarding  the 
leper  (Lev.  xiii.  45),  in  both  of  which  the  "uncov- 
ering of  the  head  "  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  lioir,  * 
leiuls  to  the  inference  that  it  was  not  ordinarily 
worn  in  the  Mosaic  age;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  practice,  frequently  alluded  to,  of  covering  the 
head  with  the  mantle.  I'^ven  in  after  times  it  seems 
to  have  been  reserved  especially  for  purposes  of 
ornament  :  thus  the  tzaniph  (r|'*31?)  is  noticed 
as  being  worn  by  nobles  (Job  xxix.  14),  ladies  (Is. 
iii.   23),  and  kings   (Is.  Ixii.   3),  while  the  peer 

("IMQ)  was  an  article  of  holiday  dress  (Is.  Ixi.  3, 
A.  V.  "beauty; "  Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23),  and  was  worn 
at  weddings  (Is.  Ixi.  10):  the  use  of  the  fiirpa  was 
restricted  to  similar  occasions  (Jud.  xvi.  8;  Bar.  v. 
2).  The  former  of  these  tenus  undoubteilly  de- 
scribes a  kind  of  turban  :  its  primary  sense  C^?^, 
"to  roll  around")  expresses  the  folds  of  linen 
rvound  round  the  head,  and  its  form  probably  re- 
sembled that  of  the  high-priest's  tnitznepheth  (a 
word  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  identical  in 
meaning,  for  in  Zech.  iii.  5,  tzanipli  =  initznepheth), 
as  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  3).  The 
renderings  of  the  term  in  the  A.  V.,  "hood  "  (Is. 
iii.  23),  "diadem"  (Job  xxix.  14;  Is.  Ixii.  3), 
"  mitre  "  (Zech.  iii.  5),  do  not  convey  the  right  idea 
of  its  meaning.  The  other  term,  )x^er,  primarily 
means  an  ornament,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
(Is.  Ixi.  10;  see  also  ver.  3,  "beauty"),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  the  he:id-dress  from  its  orna- 
mental char.icter.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  terra 
properly  describes:  tlie  modern  turban  consists  oi 
two  parts,  tlie  knook,  a  stiff,  round  cap  occasionally 
rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the  slutsli,  a 
long  piece  of  muslin  wound  about  it  (Itussell,  Alej>- 
po,  i.  104) :  Josephus'  account  of  the  high-priest's 
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head-dress  implies  a  similar  construction;  for  h« 
s.ays  that  it  was  made  of  thick  bands  of  linen  don- 
bled  round  many  times,  and  sewn  together:  th« 
whole  covered  l)y  a  piece  of  fine  linrin  to  conoeat 
the  scams.     Saalschiitz  (Archueol.  i.  27,  note)  tag- 
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gests  that  the  tzaniph  and  the  /)f"^;-  represent  the 
iliiish  and  the  ttuuk,  the  latter  rising  high  above 
the  other,  and  so  the  most  prominent  and  striiiing 
feature.  In  favor  of  this  explanation  it  may  be 
remarked  that  Va^  peer  is  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  miybaah,  the  high  cap  of  the  or- 
dinary priests,  in  tx.  xxxix.  28,  while  the  tzdniph, 
as  we  have  seen,  resembled  the  high-priest's  mitre, 
in  which  the  cap  was  concealed  by  the  linen  folds. 
The  olijection,  however,  to  this  explanation  is  that 
the  etymological  force  of  peer  is  not  brought  out : 
may  not  that  term  have  applied  to  the  jewels  and 
other  ornaments  with  which  the  turban  is  frequently 
decorated  (Russell,  i.  106),  some  of  which  are  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  illustration  bor- 
rowed from  Lane's  ^[od.  Etjypt.  Append.  A.  The 
term  used  for  putting  on  either  the  tzaniph  or  the 
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peei-  is  ti^^r^j  "  to  bind  round  "  (Ex.  zxix.  9 ; 
Lev.  viii.  13):  hence  the  words  in  Ez.  xvi.  10,  "I 
girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen,"  are  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  turban ;  and  by  the  use  of  the  same 
term  Jonah  (ii.  5)  represents  the  weeds  wrapped  as 
a  turban  round  his  head.  The  turban  as  now  worn 
in  the  East  varies  very  much  in  shape;  the  most 
prevalent  forms  are  shown  in  Russell's  Aleppo,  i. 
102. 

If  the  tzaniph  and  the  peer  were  reserved  for 
holiday  attire,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire  whether 
any  and  what  covering  was  ordinarily  worn  over 
the  head.  It  appears  that  frequently  the  robes 
supplied  the  place  of  a  head-dress,  being  so  ample 
that  they  might  be  thrown  over  the  head  at  pleas- 
ure: the  rddid  and  the  fsdiph  at  all  events  were 
so  used  [Dress],  and  the  veil  served  a  similar  pur- 
pose. [Veil.]  The  ordinary  head-dress  of  the 
Bedouin  consists  of  the  kejfiyeh,  a  square  handker- 
chiif,  generally  of  red  and  yellow  cotton,  or  cotton 
and  silk,  folded  so  that  three  of  the  corners  hang 
down  over  the  l)ack  and  shoulders,  leaving  the  face 
exposed,  {ind  bound  roimd  the  head  by  a  cord 
(Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  48).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  a  similar  covering  was  used  l.y  the  Hebrews 
Dn  certain  occasions:  the  "kerchief"  in  Ez.  xiii. 
18,  has  been  so  understood  by  some  writers  (Har- 
aier.  Observations,  ii.  393),  though  the  word  more 
probably  refers  to  a  species  of  veil ;  and  the  ffifii- 
tlvdiov  (Acts  six.  12,  A    V.  "apron"),  as  ex- 
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plained  by  Suidas  (rb  r^y  KetpaArjs  <p6pT]fj.a.\  wai 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  head-dress.  [HAJfD- 
KEKCHIEK.]  Neither  of  these  cases,  however,  sup- 
plies positive  evidence  on  the  point,  and  the  general 
absence  of  allusions  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
head  was  usually  uncovered,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  Arabia  (Wellsted,  Travels,  i.  73). 
The  introduction  of  the  Greek  hat  {ireraa-os)  by 
Jason,  as  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the  (lynmro- 
siani,  was  regarded  as  a  national  dishonor  (2  Mace, 
iv.  12):  in  shape  and  material  the  ik'mshs  very 
much  resembled  the  common  felt  hats  of  this  couo- 
try  {Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Pileus). 


Bedouin  Ilead-dress :  the  Keffiyeh. 
The  Assyrian  head-dress  is  described  in  Ez.  xxiii. 
15  under  the  terms  C^/^ntp  "^H^"'?,  "  exceed- 
ing in  dyed  attire;"  it  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  iMdhn  describes  the  colored  material  of 
the  head-<lress  {tiarce  a  coloril)US  quibus  ilnctcB 
sint) ;  another  sense  has  been  assigned  to  it  more 
approjiriate  to  the  description  of  a  turban  (fasciit 
obvok'it,  Ges.  Thes.  p.  542).  The  term  s'ruche 
[''n^l'^p]  expresses  the  flowing  character  of  the 
Eastern  head-dress,  as  it  falls  down  over  the  back 
(Layard,   Nineveh,   ii.   308).     The  word  rendered 

"  hats  "  in  Dan.  iii.  21  (S  73"13)  properly  applies 
to  a  cloak.  \V.  L.  B. 

HEARTH.  1.  nW:  eVxapa;  nrula  (Ges 
69),  a  pot  or  brazier  for  containing  fire.  2.  ^)7.'^t3 
m.  and  mrjltt /. ;  KavffTpa,  Kavais- incenJium 
(Ges.  p.  620).  3.  "I^S,  or  "iVS  (Zech.  xii.  6). 
Sa\6s--  caminus;  in  dual,  D^^'^S  (Lev.  xi.  35): 
XuTp6TTo^es-  chytropodes ;  A.  V.  "  ranges  for  pots  " 
(Ges.  p.  672). 

One  way  of  baking,  much  practiced  in  the  East, 
is  to  place  the  dough  on  an  iron  plate,  either  laid 
on,  or  supported  on  legs  above  the  ves.sel  sunk  in 
the  ground,  which  forms  the  oven.     This  plate  oi 

"hearth"  is  in  Arabic      v;&.LlO,  tajen  ;  a  word 

which  has  probably  passed  into  Greek  in  r^yavov. 
The  cakes  baked  "on  the  hearth"  (Gen.  xviii.  6 
iyKpv(pias,  subcinericios  panes)  were  probal)ly 
baked  in  the  existing  Bedouin  manner,  on  hot 
stones  covered  with  ashes.  The  "  hearth  "  of  king 
Jehoiakim's  winter  palace,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23,  was  pos- 
sibly a  pan  or  brazier  of  charcoal.  (Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bed.  i.  58;  P.  della  Valle,  nar/gi,  i.  437; 
Harmer,  06s.  i.  p.  477,  and  note;  Rauwolff,  TraveU 
ap.  Ray,  ii.  163;  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  231;  Niebubr, 
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Descr.de  I: Arable,  p.  45;  Schlousner,  Lex  Vel. 
Test,  rriyavov,  Ges.  s.  v.  TOV,  p.  997.)  [Fikk.J 
IL  W.  P. 
HEATH  0??'"1"l?,  'urS^er,  and  ^'H^'S, 
'ar'dr:"  r]  aypio^uvplKt],  ovos  &ypios '■  myrtca). 
The  proiiliet  .lereiniah  compares  the  man  '•  who 
niaketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth 
from  the  Lord,"  to  the  Uir'dr  in  the  desert  (xvii. 
G).  Aj^ain,  in  tlie  jud£;ment  of  Moab  (xlviii.  G). 
to  her  iniiabitants  it  is  said,  "  Flee,  save  your  lives, 
and  he  like  the  'uroer  in  the  wilderness,"  where 
the  margin  has  "a  naked  tree."  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  Cebius'  conclusion  {Hierob.  ii.  195). 

that  the  'nr'dr  is  identical  with  the  'ai-'ar  (y£.y£.  ^ 

of  Arabic  writers,  which  is  some  species  of  juniper. 
Hobinson  {Bib.  lies.  ii.  125,  6)  states  that  when 
he  wivs  in  the  pass  of  Nemela  he  observed  juniper 
trees  (.\rab.  'nr'nr)  on  the  porph3Ty  rocks  al)ove. 
The  berries,  he  adds,  have  the  appearance  and  taste 
of  the  conmion  juniper,  except  that  there  is  more 
of  the  aroma  of  the  pine.  "  These  trees  were  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  hung  upon  the  rocks 
even  to  the  summits  of  the  chfFs  and  needles." 
This  appears  to  be  the  Juniperus  Sabina,  or  savin, 
with  small  scale-like  leaves,  which  are  pressed  close 
to  the  stem,  and  which  is  described  as  being  a 
gloomy-looking  bush  inhabiting  the  most  sterile 
soil  (see  Enfjlish  Cycl.  N.  Hist.  iii.  311);  a  charac- 
ter which  is  obviously  well  suited  to  the  naked  or 
diMitute  tree  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.  I'osen- 
miiller's  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is 
also  adopted  by  jMaurer,  "qui  destitutus  versatur" 
(Schol.  ad  .Jer.  xvii.  6),  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Not  to  mention  the  tamencifs  of  the  comparison,  it 
is  evidently  contradicted  by  the  antithesis  in  ver.  8 : 
Cursed  is  he  that  trusteth  in  man  ...  he  shall 
be  like  the  juniper-  that  grows  on  the  bare  rocks  of 
the  desert:  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
the  Lord  ...  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the 
waters.  The  contrast  between  the  shrub  of  the 
arid  desert  and  the  tree  growing  by  the  waters  is 
very  striking;  but  Rosenmiiller's  interpretation  ap- 
pears to  us  to  spoil  the  whole.  Even  more  unsatis- 
factory is  Michaelis  (Svpp.  Lex.  I/eb.  p.  1971), 
who  thinks  "guinea  hens"  {Nuinida  mclear/ris) 
are  intended!  Gesenius  {TJies.  p.  1073,  4)  under- 
stands these  two  Heb.  terms  to  denote  "parietinae, 
sedificia  eversa"  (ruins);  but  it  is  more  in  accord- 
ance witli  the  Scriptural  passages  to  suppose  that 
some  tree  is  intended,  which  explanation,  moreover, 
has  the  sanction  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and 
of  the  nodern  use  of  a  kindred  Arabic  word. 

W.  IL 

HEATHEN.  The  Hebrew  words  "^'"12,  D';'l2, 
g/ii,  'joijiin,  together  with  their  Greek  equivalents 
i6vo\,  tdvri,  have  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  ren- 
dered "nations,"  "gentiles,"  and  "heathen"  in 
the  \.  V.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  man- 
ner ill  wliicii  a  term,  primarily  and  essentially  gen- 
eral in  its  signification,  acquired  that  more  restricted 
sense  which  was  afterwards  attached  to  it.  Its 
development  is  parallel  witli  that  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  its  meaning  at  any  period  may  be  t.aken 
M  significant  of  their  relative  position  with  regard 
to  the  surrounding  nations. 
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I  1.  While  as  yet  the  .Jewish  nation  had  no  poliU 
cal  existence,  f/oyim  denoted  generally  the  natiuni 
of  the  world,  especially  including  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  18;  comp. 
Gal.  iii.  10).  The  latter,  as  they  grew  in  niuiibers 
and  importance,  were  distinguished  in  a  most 
marked  manner  from  the  natiolis  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded,  and  were  provided  with  a  code  o,' 
laws  and  a  religious  ritual,  which  made  the  dis- 
tinction still  more  peculiar.  They  were  essentially 
a  separate  people  (Lev.  xx.  23);  separate  in  habits, 
morals,  and  religion,  and  bound  to  maintain  their 
separate  character  by  denunciations  of  the  most 
terrible  judgments  (l<ev.  xxvi.  14-38;  Deut.  xxvlii.). 
On  their  march  through  the  desert  they  encountered 
the  most  obstinate  resistance  from  Amalek,  "  chief 
of  the  ffi'iyiin  "  (Num.  xxiv.  20).  in  whose  sight  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  was  achieved  (Lev.  xxvi. 
45).  During  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  sub- 
sequent wars  of  extermination,  which  the  Israelites 
for  several  generations  carried  on  against  their 
enemies,  the  seven  nations  of  the  Canaanites, 
Aniorites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  Perizzites, 
and  (iirgashites  (Ex.  xxxiv.  24),  together  with  the 
remnants  of  them  who  were  left  to  prove  Israel 
(Josh,  xxiii.  13;  .Judg.  iii.  1;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55),  and 
teach  them  war  (Judg.  iii.  2),  received  the  especial 
appellation  of  f/'hjiin.  With  these  the  Israelites 
were  forliidden  to  associate  (Josh,  xxiii.  7);  inter- 
marriages were  prohil>ited  (Josh,  xxiii.  12;  1  K. 
xi.  2);  and  as  a  warning  against  disobedience  the 
fate  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  was  kept  constantly 
before  their  eyes  (Lev.  xviii.  24,  25;  Deut.  xviii. 
12).  They  are  ever  associated  with  tlie  worship 
of  false  gods,  and  the  foul  practices  of  idolaters 
(I.ev.  xviii.  xx.),  and  these  constituted  their  chief 
distinctions,  as  (joyim,  from  the  worshippers  of  the 
one  God,  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xv.  41; 
Deut.  xxviii.  10).  This  distinction  was  maintained 
in  its  full  force  during  the  early  times  of  the  mon- 
archy (2  Sam.  vii.  23;  1  K.  xi.  4-8,  xiv.  24;  Ps. 
cvi.  35).  It  was  from  among  the  fjoyint,  the  de- 
graded tribes  who  submitted  to  their  arms,  that 
the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  purchase  their 
bond  servants  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  45),  and  this  special 
enactment  seems  to  have  had  the  eflect  of  giving 
to  a  n.ational  tradition  the  force  and  sanction  of  a 
law  (comp.  (Jen.  xxxi.  15).  In  later  times  this 
regulation  was  strictly  adhered  to.  To  the  words 
of  I-xcl.  ii.  7  "  I  bi)ii'.iht  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants," the  Targum  adds,  "  of  the  children  of 
Ham,  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign  nations." 

And  not  only  were  the  Israelites  forbidden  to 
intermarry  with  these  </<»iim,  but  the  latter  were 
virtually  excluded  from  the  po.ssibility  of  becoming 
naturalized.  An  Ammonite  or  iMoabite  was  shut 
out  from  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the 
tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  while  an  I'klomite 
or  Egyptian  was  admitted  in  the  third  (vers.  7,  8). 
'I'he  necessity  of  maintaining  a  separation  so  broadly 
marked  is  ever  more  and  more  manifest  as  we 
follow  the  Israelites  through  their  history,  and  ol>- 
serve  their  constantly  recurring  tendency  to  idolatry. 
Ofiense  and  punishment  followed  each  other  with 
all  the  regularity  of  cause  and  eflect  (Judg.  ii.  12, 
iii.  G-8,  Ac). 

2.  But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  tenii 
f/oi/im  received   by  anticipation  a  significance  of 


o  From  tho  root  "nV,  "'  to  be  naked,"'  In  allusion 
c  the  bare  nature  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  Juniperus 


Sabina   often   grows.     Comp.    Ps.   cH.    17,   pv^^ri 
137"!Vn  "  the  prayer  of  the  destitute  "  (or  111  cUi) 
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wider  range  than  the  national  experience  (I^v.  xxvi. 
33,  08;  Deut.  XXX.  1),  and  as  the  latter  was  grad- 
ually developed  during  the  prosperous  times  of  the 
monarcty,  tlie  goyim  were  the  surrounding  nations 
i^enerally,  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  brought 
into  contact  by  the  extension  of  their  commerce, 
and  whose  idolatrous  practices  they  readily  adopted 
(Ez.  xxiii.  30;  Am.  v.  2C>).  Later  still,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Babylou'3,ns  who  took  Jerusalem  (Neb. 
V.  8;  I's.  Ixxix.  1,  6,  10),  to  the  destroyers  of  Moab 
(Is.  xvi.  8),  and  to  the  several  nations  among 
whom  the  Jews  were  scattered  duruig  the  Captivity 
(Ps.  evi.  47:  Jer.  xlvi.  28;  Lam.  i.  3,  Ac),  the 
practice  of  idolatry  still  being  their  characteristic 
distinction  (Is.  xxxvi.  18;  Jer.  x.  2,  3,  xiv.  22). 
This  signification  it  retained  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  though  it  was  used  in  a  more  limited 
sense  as  denoting  the  mixed  race  of  colonists  who 
settled  in  Palestine  during  the  Captivity  (Xeh.  v. 
17),  and  who  are  described  as  fearing  Jehovah, 
while  serving  their  own  gods  (2  K.  xvii.  29-33; 
Ezr.  vi.  21). 

Tracing  the  synonymous  term  iQvr)  through  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  we  find  that  it  is  applied  to 
the  nations  around  Palestine  (1  Mace.  i.  11),  in- 
cluding the  Syrians  and  Philistines  of  the  army  of 
Gorgias  (1  Mace.  iii.  41,  iv.  7,  11,  14),  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Ptolemais,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  (1  Mace. 
•V.  9,  10,  15).  They  were  image-worshippers  (1 
Mace.  iii.  48;  Wisd.  xv.  15),  whose  customs  and 
fashions  the  Jews  seem  still  to  have  had  an  uncon- 
querable propensity  to  imitate,  but  on  whom  they 
were  bound  by  national  tradition  to  take  vengeance 
(1  Mace.  ii.  G8;  1  Esdr.  viii.  85).  Following  the 
customs  of  the  fii'iyim  at  this  period  denoted  the 
neglect  or  concealment  of  circumcision  (1  Mace.  i. 
15),  disregard  of  sacrifices,  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, eating  of  swine's  flesh  and  meat  offered  to 
Idols  (2  Mace.  vi.  6-9,  18,  xv.  1,  2),  and  adoption 
of  the  Greek  national  games  (2  Mace.  iv.  12,  14). 
In  all  points  Judaism  and  heathenism  are  strongly 
contrasted.  The  "  barbarous  multitude "  in  2 
Mace.  ii.  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played  the 
man  for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now  becomes 
an  ecclesiastical  one  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  17).  In 
2  Esdr.  iii.  33,  34,  the  "gentes"  are  defined  as 
those  "qui  habitant  in  seculo "  (comp.  Matt.  vi. 
32;  Luke  xii.  30). 

As  the  (ireek  influence  became  more  extensively 
felt  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  (ireek  language  was 
generally  used,  Hellenism  and  heathenism  became 
convertible  terms,  and  a  Greek  was  synonymous 
with  a  foreigner  of  any  nation.  This  is  smgularly 
evident  in  the  Syriac  of  2  Mace.  v.  9,  10,  13 ;  cf. 
John  vii.  35;  1  Cor.  x.  32;  2  Mace.  xi.  2. 

In  the  N.  T.  again  we  find  various  shades  of 
meaning  attached  to  iQvt].  In  its  narrowest  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  "  those  of  the  circumcision  "  (Acts 
X.  45;  cf.  Esth.  xiv.  15,  where  a.\\6Tptos  =  a7repi- 
TfxrjTos),  and  is  contrasted  with  Israel,  the  people 
of  Jehovah  (Luke  ii.  32),   thus   representing  the 

Hebrew  Q^IS  at  one  stage  of  its  history.  But,  like 
goyim,  it  also  denotes  the  people  of  the  earth  gen- 
•srally  (Acts  xvii.  26;  Gal.  iii.  14).  In  Matt.  vi.  7 
iQvik6s  is  applied  to  an  idolater. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  etnno- 
irraphical  term,  </6yhn  had  a  moral  sense  wnich 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  Ps.  ix.  5, 15,  17  (comp. 
Ez.  vii.  21)  the  word  stands  in  parallelism  with 

^V7'  '■<'*'''">  ^^'^  wicked,  as  distinguished  by  his 
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moral  obliquity  (see  Hupfeld  on  Ps.  i.  1);  and  in 
ver.  17  the  people  thus  designated  are  desciibed  as 
"foTgetters  of  God,"  that  know  not  Jehovali  (Jer. 
x.  25).  Again  in  Ps.  lix.  5  it  is  to  some  extent 
commensurate  in  meaning  with  ^."IW  "^^32,  boi/de 
aoen,  "  iniquitous  transgressors;  "  and  in  these  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  in  Ps.  x.  16,  it  has  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance than  tliat  of  a  merely  national  distinction, 
although  the  latter  idea  is  never  entirely  lost  sight 
of. 

In  later  Jewish  literature  a  technical  definition 
of  the  word  is  laid  down  which  is  certainly  not  of 
universal  application.  Elias  Levita  (quoted  by 
lusenmenger,  Entdecktes  Juchnt/iiun,  i.  665)  ex- 
plains the  sing.  </6i  as  denoting  one  who  is  not  of 
Israelitish  birth.  This  can  only  have  reference  to 
its  after  signification ;  in  the  O.  T.  the  singular  is 
never  used  of  an  individual,  hut  is  a  collective  term, 
applied  equally  to  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii.  17)  as  to 
the  nations  of  Canaan  (Lev.  xx.  23),  and  denotes 
simply  a  body  politic.    Another  distinction,  equally 

unsupported,  is  made  between  12^13,  goyim,  and 

D'^SS,  uminim,  the  former  being  defined  as  the 
nations  who  had  served  Israel,  while  the  latter  were 
those  who  had  not  {Jalkut  Chadusli,  fol.  20,  no. 
20;  Eisenmenger,  i.  667).  Abarbanel  on  Joel  iiL 
2  applies  the  former  to  both  Christians  and  Turks, 
or  Ishmaelites,  while  in  Sq)her  Jtichadn  (fol.  148, 
col.  2)  the  Christians  alone  are  distinguished  by 
this  appellation.  Eisenmenger  gives  some  curious 
examples  of  the  disabilities  under  which  a  goi 
labored.  One  who  kept  sabbaths  was  judged  de- 
serving of  death  (ii.  206 ),  and  the  study  of  the  law 
was  prohibited  to  him  under  the  same  penalty; 
but  on  the  latter  point  the  doctors  are  at  issue  (ii. 
209).  W.  A.  W. 

HEAVEN.  There  are  four  Hebrew  words 
thus  rendered  in  the  0.  T.,  which  we  may  briefly 

notice.  1.  V^p!^  {arepiwiiu'  firmmnentum ;  Luth. 

Vestt),  a  solid  expan.se,  from  2?f2^)  "  to  beat  out;  " 
a  word  used  primarily  of  the  hanmiering  out  of 
metal   (Ex.  xxxix.  3,  Num.  xvi.  38).     The  fuller 

expression  is  D'^^t^PT  T'^f^"'  (Gen.  i.  14  f.). 
That  Closes  understood  it  to  mean  a  solid  expanse 
is  clear  from  his  representing  it  as  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  waters  (Gen.  i.  6  f.), 
i.  e.  as  separating  the  reservoir  of  the  celestial  ocean 
(Ps.  civ.  3,  xxix.  3)  from  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
or  those  on  which  the  earth  was  supposed  to  float 

(Ps.  cxxxvi.  6).  Through  its  open  lattices  (n"l2~IN 
Gen.  vii.  11;  2  K.  vii.  2,  19;  comiv  K6crKivov, 
Aristoph.  Nub.  373)  or  doors  (C^H^"^,  Ps.  btxviii. 
23)  the  dew  and  snow  and  hail  are  poured  upon 
the  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  22,  37,  where  we  have  the 
curious  expression  "bottles  of  heaven,"  "utres 
coeli").  This  firm  vault,  which  Job  describes  as 
being  "strong  as  a  molten  looking-glass  "  (xxxvii. 
18),  is  transparent,  like  pellucid  sapphire,  and 
splendid  as  crystal  (Dan.  xii.  3;  Ex.  xxiv.  10;  Ez. 
i.  22;  Kev.  iv.  6),  over  which  rests  the  throne  of 
God  (Is.  Ixvi.  1;  Ez.  i.  26),  and  which  is  opened 
for  the  descent  of  angels,  or  for  prophetic  visions 
(Gen.  xxviii.  17;  Ez.  i.  1;  Acts  vii.  56,  x.  11).  I/i 
it,  like  gems  or  golden  lamps,  the  stars  are  fixed  to 
give  light  to  the  earth,  and  regulate  the  seasons 
(Gen.  i.  14-19);  and  the  whole  magnificent,  im- 
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measurable  stnicture  (Jer.  xxxi.  37)  is  supported 
by  tlie  mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong  founda- 
tions (Ps.  xviii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8;  Job  xxvi.  11). 
Similarly  the  CIreeks  believed  in  an  oiipavhs 
ToKvxa.\Kos  (Horn.  Jl.  v.  504),  or  (rtSriptos  (Horn. 
Od.  XV.  328),  or  dSo/uao-roj  (Orph.  Uijmm.  ad 
Caelum),  which  the  philosoi)hers  called  cmp4fjiviov, 
or  KpvffraWoeiSfs  (Kmped.  op.  Flul.  dn  Phil. 
Plac.  ii.  11;  Artemid.  op.  Sen  Nat.  Qiues/.  \ii. 
13;  quoted  by  Gesenius,  s.  r.)  It  is  clear  that 
very  many  of  the  above  notions  were  mere  meta- 
phors resulting  from  the  simple  primitive  concep- 
tion, and  that  later  writers  among  the  Hebrews 
had  arrived  at  more  scientific  views,  although  of 
course  they  retained  much  of  the  old  phraseology, 
and  are  fluctuating  and  undecided  in  their  terms. 
Wsewhere,  for  instance,  the  heavens  are  likened  to 
a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2;  Is.  xl.  22).  In  A.  V. 
"heaven  "  and  "heavens"  are  used  to  render  not 

o"ly  V'l"?"?,  but  also  nit^W,  Dhna,  and 
C^l^ntj?,  for  which  reason  we  have  thrown  to- 
gether under  the  former  word  the  chief  features 
ascribed  by  the  Jewish  writers  to  this  portion  of 
the  universe.     [Fih.majient,  Amer.  ed.J 

2.  :2^J2W  is  derived  from  HntW,  "to  be 
high."  This  is  the  word  used  in  the  expression 
"  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  or  "  the  upper  and 
lower  regions"  (Gen.  i.  1),  which  was  a  periphra- 
sis to  supply  the  want  of  a  single  word  for  the 
Co-smos  (Ueut.  xxxii.  1;  Is.  i.  2;  Ps.  cxlviii.  13). 
"  Heaven  of  heavens  "  is  their  expression  of  in- 
finity (Xeh.  ix.  6;  Kcclus.  xvi.  18). 

3.  C1"1Q.  used  for  heaven  in  Ps.  xviii.  IG;  Jer. 
XXV.  30;  Is.  xxiv.  18.  Properly  speaking  it  means 
a  mountain,  as  in  Ps.  cii.  19,  Ez.  xvii.  23.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
the  Hebrews  had  any  notion  of  a  "  -Mountain  of 
Meeting,"  like  Albordsh,  the  northern  hill  of  Baby- 
lonish mythology  (Is.  xiv.  13),  or  the  Greek  Olijni- 
pus,  or  the  Hindoo  Merit,  the  Chinese  Kuenlun,  or 
the  Arabian  Caf  (.see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  24,  and 
the  authorities  there  quoted),  since  such  a  fancy  is 
incompatilile  with  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

4.  □"*f^ntt7,  "expanses,"  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  heaven,  as  the  last  two  words  were  de- 
rived from  its  htiglu ;    hence  this  word   is  often 

used  together  with  C_^K^,  as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2G; 
Job  XXXV.  5.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered clouds,  for  which  the  fuller  term  is  ''SV 
D"'i:n^7  *(P8.  xviii.  12).  The  word  pflC? 
means  first  "to  pound,"  and  then  "  to  wear  out." 
So  that,  according  to  some,  "clouds"  (from  the 
notion  of  dust)  is  the  ori<jinal  meaning  of  the  word. 
Geseniu-s,  however,  rejects  this  opinion  ( Thug.  s.  v.). 
In  the  N.  T.  we  frequently  have  the  word  ovpa 
n.i,  which  some  consider  to  he  a  Hebraism,  or  a 
pluial  of  excellence  (Schleusner,  f.ex.  Nm:  Test., 
\.  v.).  St.  Paul's  expression  etos  rplrou  ovpavov 
(2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to  much  conjecture,  (iro- 
tiu8  Buid  that  the  Jews  divided  the  heaven  into 
three  |)art8,  namely,  (1.)  Nubiferum,  the  air  or  at 
mospiiere,  where  clouds  gather.  (2.)  ,\striferum,  the 
firmament,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  at.ars  are 
6xed.  (.1.)  Enipjreum,  or  Angeliferum,  the  upper 
beaveri,  the  abode  of  God   and   his  angels,  i.  e.  1 
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b^w  Dbi2?  (or  l7^■:-^) ;  2.  "jiDn^n  obis 

(or    n^l2W)]    and    3.     )Vbvn    0^137    (or 

"  heaven  of  heavens,"  D^ttli?  '^T2W).  This  cu- 
riously explicit  statement  is  entirely  unsupjiorted 
by  Rabbinic  authority,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  of 
Meyer  to  call  it  a  Jiclion,  for  it  may  be  supposed 
to  rest  on  some  vague  Biblical  evidence  (cf.  Dan. 
iv.  12,  '•  the  fowls  of  the  heaven;  "  Gen.  xxii.  17, 
•'the  stars  of  the  heaven;"  Ps.  ii.  4,  "he  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens,"  etc.).  The  Rabbis  spoke 
of  two  heavens  (cf.  Deut.  x.  14,  "  the  heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  "),  or  seven  (eTrro  oi/pavovs 
ovs  rives  apidfiovat  Kar  itravd^acriv,  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  7,  p.  630).  "  Resch  Lakisch  dixit 
septem  esse  coelos,  quorum  nomina  sunt,  1.  velum ; 
2.  expansum;  3.  nubes;  4.  habitaculum;  5.  hab- 
itiitio;  G.  sedes  fixa;  7.  Araboth,"  or  sometimes 
"the  treasury."  At  the  sin  of  Adam,  God  as- 
cended into  the  first ;  at  the  sin  of  Cain  into  the 
second ;  during  the  generation  of  Enoch  into  the 
third,  etc.;  afterwards  God  descended  downwards 
into  the  sixth  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  into  the 
fifth  during  the  life  of  Isaac,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  time  of  Moses,  when  He  redescended  into  the 
first  (see  many  passages  quoted  by  Wetstein,  ud  2 
Cor.  xii.  2).  Of  all  these  definitions  and  deduc- 
tions we  may  remark  simply  with  Origen,  tTrrot  S* 
ovpavovs  fl  o\ws  Tripi(M>pi(TfjLivov  aptO/xSu  avTuv  al 
(pfpi/xivaL  iv  rals  (KKA-qaiais  tov  &eov  ovK 
airayyeWova-i  ypuKpal  (c.  Ci/.s.  vi.  c.  21.  p.  289) 
[/.  e.  "  of  seven  heavens,  or  any  definite  number 
of  heavens,  the  Scriptures  received  iu  the  churches 
of  God  do  not  inform  us  "]. 

If  nothing  has  here  been  said  on  the  secondary 
senses  attached  to  the  word  "  heaven,"  the  omis- 
sion is  intentional.  The  oliject  of  this  Dictionary 
is  not  practical,  init  exegetical;  not  theological,  but 
critical  and  explanatory.  A  treatise  on  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  future  beatitude  would  here  be 
wholly  out  of  place.  We  may,  however,  remark 
that  as  heaven  was  used  metaphorically  to  signify 
the  abode  of  Jehovah,  it  is  constantly  employed  in 
the  N.  T.  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the 
just.  (See  for  example  Matt.  v.  12,  vi.  20 ;  Luke 
X.  20,  xii.  33;  2  Cor.  v.  1;  Col.  i.  5.) 

F.  W.  F. 

*  HEAVE-OFFERING.  [SACiaricE.] 
HE'BER.  The  Heb.  I^??  and  "^fl  are 
more  forcibly  distinguished  than  the  English  Eber 
and  Heber.  In  its  usfe,  however,  of  this  merely 
aspirate  distinction  the  A.  Y.  of  the  O.  T.  is  con- 
sistent :  Eber  always  =  '^5??'  f^'^d  Heber  "ISO- 
In  Luke  iii.  35,  Heber  =  Eber, 'EjSf'p;  the  distinc- 
tion so  carefully  observed  in  the  O.  T.  having  been 
neglected  l)y  the  translators  of  the  N.  T. 

The  LXX.  has  a  similar  distinction,  though  not 

consistently  carried  out.  It  expnjsses  "^337  by 
"Efiep  (Gen.  x.  21),-'Ej3«p  (1  Chr.  i.  25),  'Effpal- 
ovs  (Num.  xxiv.  24);  while  "ISH  is  variously 
given  as  Xofi6p,  Xafftp,  'A)3op,  or  'A/8*p.  In 
these  words,  iiowever,  we  can  clearly  perceive  two 
distinct  groups  of  equivalents,  suggested  by  the 
effort  to  express  two  radically  diflTerent  forms.  The 
transition  from  Xo&6p  through  Xo/Sf'p  to  'Afitp  i» 
sufficiently  obvious. 

The  Vulg.  expresses  both  indiflerently  liy  Heber 
except  in  Judg.  iv.  11  ff.,  where  Haber  is  probablj 
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juggcsteil  by  the  LXX.  XajSe'f.;  and  Num.  xxiv.  1 
24,  Helrrceos,  evidently  after  the  LXX.  'E^paious. 
Excluding  Luke  iii.  35,  where  Heber  =;  Eber,  we 
have  in  the  0.  T.  six  of  the  name. 

1.  Grandson  of  the  Patriarch  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17;  1  Chr.  vii.  31;  Num.  xxvi.  45). 

2.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Civ.  iv.  18). 

3.  ['n^7)5;  Alex.  Ioj/StjS;  Comp.  'Eflep;  //e- 
ber.]     A  Gadite  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

4.  A  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

5.  [nyS^Si  Vat.  H/SSt/;  Aid.  'A^ep:  JMer.] 
Another  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

6.  Heber,  the  Kenite,  the  husband  of  Jael 
(.ludg.  iv.  11-17,  v.  24).  It  is  a  question  how  he 
could  be  a  Kenite,  and  yet  trace  his  descent  from 
I  loliab,  or  .Jethro,  who  was  priest  of  Midiau.  The 
solution  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  nomadic 
habits  of  the  tribe,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Heber 
himself,  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Judg. 
i.  10),  and  of  the  Kenites  generally  (in  1  Sam.  xv. 
ij,  they  appear  among  the  Amalekites)-  It  should 
be  observed  that  .Jethro  is  never  called  a  Midian- 
ite,  but  expressly  a  Kenite  (Judg.  i.  IG);  that  the 
expression  "  priest  of  jNlidian,"  may  merely  serve 
to  indicate  the  country  in  which  Jethro  resided; 
lastly,  that  there  would  seem  to  have  been  two 
successive  migrations  of  the  Kenites  into  Palestine, 
one  under  the  sanction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  the  original  occupation,  and  attributed 
to  Jethro's  descendants  generally  (Judg.  i.  10); 
the  other  a  special,  nomadic  expedition  of  Heber's 
family,  which  led  them  to  Kedesh  in  Naphtali,  at 
that  time  the  debatable  ground  between  the  north- 
ern tribes,  and  Jabin,  King  of  Canaan.  We  are 
not  to  infer  that  this  w;xa  the  final  settlement  of 
Heber:  a  tent  seems  to  have  been  his  sole  habita- 
tion when  his  wife  smote  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  21). 

7.  CE/Sep:  lltbtr.)  The  form  in  which  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  Ebek  is  given  in  the  ge- 
nealogy. Luke  iii.  35.  T.  E.  B. 

HE'BERITES,  THE  Ol^On  :  6  Xo0epi 
[Vat.    -pel] :    IfeberiUe).     Descendants  of  Heber, 
a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  45) 
W.  A.  W, 

*  HEBREW  LANGUAGE.  See  Shemitic 

Languagks,  §§  0-13. 

HE'BREW,  HE'BREWS.  This  word  first 
occurs  as  applied  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13):  it 
was  afterwards  given  as  a  name  to  his  descendants 

Four  derivations  have  been  proposed :  — 

I.  Patronymic  from  Abram. 

II.  Appellative  from  '^?^. 

III.  Appellative  from  "^^l?. 

IV.  Patronymic  from  Eber. 

I.  From  Abram,  Abrcei,  and  by  euphony  Ile- 
brmi  (August.,  Ambrose).  Displaying,  as  it  does, 
the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  language,  this  deriva- 
tion was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  was  even 
retracted  by  Augustine  {Retract.  10).  The  eu- 
phony alleged  by  Ambrose  is  quite  imperceptible, 
and  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  I. at.  mendie  =  me- 
iidie. 

II.  ^"131?,  from  ~15^=  crossed  over,"  ap 
plied  by  the  Canaanites  to  Abraham  upon  hi* 
Tossing  the  Euphiates  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  where  LXX. 
Kfp6.rT)s  =trrmgltur'.  This  derivation  is  open  to 
he  itrong  objection  that  Hebrew  nouns  ending  in 

we  either  patronymics,  or  gentilic  nouns  (Bux- 
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torf,  Leusden).  This  is  a  technical  objectiot 
which,  though  fatal  to  the  TrepoTTjs,  or  aj)pell<ilivi 
derivation  as  traced    back    to  the  verb,  does  not 

apply  to  the  same  as  referred  to  the  noun  '^337. 
The  analogy  of  GalU,  Angli,  Hispani  derived  from 
Gallia,  Anglia,  Hispania  (Leusd.),  is  a  complete 
blunder  in  ethnography ;  and  at  any  rate  it  Mould 
confirm  rather  than  destroy  the  derivation  from  the 
noun. 

III.  This  latter  comes  next  in  review,  and  is  es- 
sentially the  same  with  II. ;  since  both  rest  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
were  called  Hebrews  in  order  to  express  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  races  E.  and  W.  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  question  of  fact  is  not  essential  whether  Abra- 
ham was  the  first  person  to  whom  the  word  was 
applied,  his  posterity  as  such  inheriting  the  name; 
or  whether  his  posterity  equally  with  himself  were 
by  the  Canaanites  regarded  as  men  from  "  the  other 
side  "  of  the  river.  The  real  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  so  called  from  a  pro- 
genitor Eber  (which  is  the  fourth  and  last  deriva- 
tion), or  from  a  country  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  their  race,  and  from  which  they  had 
emigrated  westward  into  Palestine  ;  in  short, 
whether  the  word  Hebrew  is  a  patronymic,  or  a 
gentile  noun. 

IV.  The  latter  opinion  in  one  or  other  of  its 
phases  indicated  above  is  that  suggested  by  the 
LXX.,  and  maintained  by  Jerome,  Theodor.,  (Jri- 
gen,  Chrysost.,  Arias  Montanus,  K.  Bechai,  Paul 
Burg.,  jMiinster,  Grotius,  Scaliger,  Selden,  liosenm., 
Gesen.,  Eichhorn ;  the  former  is  supported  by  Jo- 
seph., Suidas,  Bochart,  Vatablus,  DrusJus,  Vossius, 
Buxtorf,  Hottinger,  Leusden,  Whiston,  Bauer.    As 

regards  the  derivation  from  "l^^i  the  noun  (oi 
according  to  others  the  prep.),  Leusden  himself, 
the  great  supporter  of  the  Buxtorfian  theory,  indi- 
cates the  obvious  analogy  of  Transmarini,  Tran- 
sylvani,  Transalpini,  words  which  from  the  de- 
scription of  a  fixed  and  local  relation  attained  in 
process  of  time  to  the  independence  and  mobility 
of  a  gentile  name.  So  natural  indeed  is  it  to 
suppose  that  Eber  (trans,  on  the  other  side)  was 
the  term  used  by  a  Canaanite  to  denote  the  coun- 
try E.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Hebrew  the  name 
which  he  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try, that  Leusden  is  driven  to  stake  the  entire 
issue  as  between  derivations  III.  and  IV.  upon  a 
challenge  to  produce  any  passage  of  the  O.  T.  in 

which  "l^y  =  ""7?'!?  "15^-  If  we  accept  R.>- 
senm.  Schol.  on  Num.  x.xiv.  24,  according  to  which 
Eber  by  parallelism  with  Asshur  =  Tran^Euphi-a- 
tian,  this  challenge  is  met.  But  if  not,  the  fa- 
cility of  the  abbreviation  is  sufficient  to  create  a 
presumption  in  its  favor;  while  the  derivation  with 
which  it  is  associated  harmonizes  more  perfectly 
than  any  other  with  the  later  usage  <t{  the  word 
Hebrew,  and  is  confirmed  by  negative  arguments 
of  the  strongest  kind.  In  fact  it  seems  almost 
impossible  for  the  defenders  of  the  patronymic 
Eber  theory  to  get  over  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  circumstance  that  no  special  prominence  is  in 
the  genealogy  assigned  to  Eber,  such  as  might  en- 
title him  to  the  position  of  head  or  founder  of  the 
race.  From  the  genealogictd  scheme  in  Gen.  xi. 
10-20,  it  does  not  ajjpear  that  the  Jews  thought 
of  El;er  as  a  source  primary,  or  even  secondarj-,  of 
the  national  descent.  The  genealogy  neither  start* 
from  him,  nor  in  its  uniform  sequence  does  ii  rasl 
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upon  him  with  any  emphasis.  There  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  Eber  above  Arphaxad,  I'elea;,  or  Serng. 
Like  them  lie  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  by  which 
Sbem  is  connected  with  Abraham.  Indeed  the 
tendency  of  the  Israelitish  retrospect  is  to  stop  at 
Jacob.  It  is  with  Jacob  that  their  history  as  a 
nation  begins:  beyond  Jacob  they  held  their  an- 
cestry in  common  with  the  Edoniites ;  beyond  Isaac 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  confounded  with  the 
Ishmaehtes.  The  predominant  figure  of  the  em- 
phatically Hebrew  Abraham  might  tempt  them 
beyond  those  points  of  afHnity  with  other  races,  so 
distasteful,  so  anti-national;  but  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  they  would  \'oluntarily  originate,  and 
perpetuate  an  appellation  of  tliemselves  which 
landed  them  on  a  platform  of  ancestry  where  they 
met  the  whole  population  of  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  25, 
30). 

As  might  have  been  expected,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  tliat  the  position  which  Eber 
occupies  in  the  genealogy  is  one  of  no  ordinai'y 
kind,  and  that  the  Hebrews  stood  in  a  relation  to 
him  which  was  held  by  none  other  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  might  therefore  be  called  par  excellence 
"  the  children  of  Eber." 

There  is,  however,  only  one  passage  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  any  peculiar  resting-point  as 
connected  with  the  name  of  Eber.  In  Gen.  x.  21 
Shem  is  called  "  the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber."  But  the  passage  is  apparently  not  so  much 
genealogical  as  ethnographical;  and  in  this  view  it 
seems  evident  tliat  the  words  are  intended  to  con- 
trast Shem  with  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  especially 
with  the  former.  Now  Babel  is  plainly  fixed  as 
the  extreme  E.  limit  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  (ver. 
10),  from  whose  land  Nimrod  went  out  into  As- 
syria (ver.  11,  margin  of  A.  V.):  in  the  next 
place,  I'gypt  (ver.  l-j)  is  mentioned  a,s  the  W.  limit 
of  the  same  great  race;  and  these  two  extremes 
having  been  ascertained,  the  historian  proceeds 
(ver.  15-10)  to  fill  up  his  ethnographic  sketch 
with  the  intermediate  tribes  of  the  Canaanites. 
Ill  short,  in  ver.  6-20,  we  have  indications  of  three 
geographical  points  which  distinguish  the  posterity 
of  Ham,  namely,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Babylon. 
At  the  last-mentioned  city,  at  the  river  Euphrates, 
their  proper  occupancy,  unaffected  by  the  excep- 
tional movement  of  Assluir,  terminated,  and  at  the 
same  point  that  of  the  descendants  of  Shem  began. 
Accordingly,  the  sharpest  contrast  that  could  be 
devised  is  obtained  by  generally  classing  these  lat- 
ter nations  as  those  beyond  the  river  Euphrates; 
and  the  words  "  father  of  all  the  children  of  I^ber," 
I.  e.  father  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, find  an  intelligible  place  in  the  context. 

But  a  more  tangible  ground  for  the  specialty 
implied  in  tlie  derivation  of  Hebrew  from  ICber  is 
Bouglit  in  tiie  supiwsititious  fact  that  Eber  was  the 
only  descendant  of  Noah  who  preser\ed  the  one 
primeval  language;  and  it  is  maintained  that  this 
^nguage  transmitted  liy  Eber  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
to  them  alone  of  all  his  dcs'^endants,  constitutes  a  pe- 
luliar  and  special  relation  (Theodor  ,  Voss.,  Eeusd.). 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  this  tiieory  rests 
upon  three  entirely  gratuitous  assumptions:  first, 
that  the  primeval  language  has  been  preserved; 
nexl,  that  Eber  alone  preserved  it;  lastly,  that 
having  so  preserved  it,  he  comnumicat«d  it  to  his 
son  I'elcg,  but  not  to  his  son  -loktan. 

The  first  assumption  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
Uie  most  certain  results  of  ethnology:  the  two 
•thero  are  grossly  improbabl".     The  Hebrew  of  tlie 
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0.  T.  was  not  the  language  of  Abraham  when  ht 
first  entered  Palestine:  whether  he  inherited  his 
language  from  ICber  or  not,  decidedly  the  language 
which  he  did  speak  must  have  been  Chaldee  (comp, 
Gen.  xxxi.  47),  and  not  Hebrew  (Eicbhorn).  This 
supposed  primeval  language  was  in  fact  the  Ian 
guage  of  the  Canaanites,  assumed  by  Abraham  as 
more  or  less  akin  to  that  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  Eber. 

The  appellative  (TrepaxTjr)  derivation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  historical  use  of  the  word  flebreto. 
A  patronymic  would  naturally  be  in  use  only  among 
the  people  themselves,  while  the  appellative  which 
had  been  originally  applied  to  them  as  strangers  in 
a  strange  land  would  probably  continue  to  desig- 
nate them  in  their  relations  to  neighboring  tribes, 
and  would  be  their  current  name  among  foreign 
nations.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  terms 
Israelite  and  Hebrew  respectively.  The  former 
was  used  by  the  Jews  of  themselves  among  them- 
selves, the  latter  was  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known  to  foreigners.  It  is  used  either  when  for- 
eigners are  introduced  as  speaking  (Gen.  xxxix.  14, 
17,  xli.  12;  Ex.  i.  16,  ii.  C:  1  Sam.  iv.  6,  9,  xiii. 
19,  xiv.  11,  xxix.  3),  or  where  they  are  opposed  to 
foreign  nations  (Gen.  xliii.  32 ;  Ex.  i.  15,  ii.  11 ; 
Deut.  XV.  12;  1  Sam.  xiii.  3,  7).  So  in  Greek 
and  lioman  writers  we  find  the  name  Hebrews,  or, 
in  later  times,  Jews  (Pausan.  v.  5,  §  2,  vi.  24,  §  6; 
Plut.  Si/mpos.  iv.  6,  1;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  1;  Joseph. 
passim).  In  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  contrast  be- 
tween Hebrews  and  foreigners  (Acts  vi.  1;  Phil, 
iii.  5);  the  Hebrew  language  is  distinguished  trom 
all  others  (Luke  xxiii.  38;  John  v.  2,  xix.  13; 
Acts  xxi.  40,  xxvi.  14;  Kev.  ix.  11);  while  in  2 
Cor.  xi.  22,  the  word  is  used  as  only  second  to  Js- 
raelile  in  the  expression  of  national  peculiaritj'. 

Gesenins  has  successfully  controverted  the  opin- 
ion that  the  term  Israelite  was  a  sacred  name,  and 
Hebrew  the  common  apjiellation. 

Briefly,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  was  originally  a 
Cis-Euphratian  word  ajiplied  to  Trans-lCuphratian 
immigrants;  it  was  accepted  by  these  inmiigrants 
in  their  external  relations ;  and  after  the  general 
substitution  of  the  word  Jew,  it  still  found  a  place 
in  that  marked  and  special  feature  of  national  con- 
tradistinction, the  language  (,lo.seph.  Ant.  i.  G,  §4; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  'EPpahi;  Euseb.  de  Pnvp.  Evang. 
ii.  4;  Ambrose,  Comment,  in  Phil.  iii.  5;  August. 
QiuEst.  in  Gen.  24;  Consens.  Evang.  14;  comp. 
Retract.  IG;  Grot.  Annot.  ad  Gen.  xiv.  13;  Voss. 
Etym.  s.  V.  stiprn;  Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii.  14;  Buxt. 
Diss,  de  Ling.  Heb.  Conserv.  31;  Ilottinger,  Tlies. 
i.  1,  2;  Leusden,  PInl.  Heb.  J)iss. '21,1;  Baunr, 
Kntwur/,  etc.,  §  xi. ;  Rosenm.  Sc/iol.  ad  Gen.  x. 
21,  xiv.  13,  and  Num.  xxiv.  24;  Eichhorn,  Einleit. 
i.  p.  60;  Gesen.  Lex.,  and  Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Spr.  11, 
12).  T.  E.  B. 

HE'BREWESS  (nn^y :  'E»pala:  He 
hriea).     A  Hebrew  woman  (Jer.  xxxiv.  9). 

W.  A.  W. 

HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The 
principal  questions  wbich  liave  been  raised,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  current  respecting  this  epistU 
may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads: 

I.   Its  canonical  authority. 

H.   Its  author. 

II L    To  whom  W!i8  it  addressed? 

IN'.   Where  and  when  was  it  written? 

\'.   In  what  language  was  it  writt«u? 
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VI.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews,  and  scope  of  the 
jpiBtle- 

\  II.  Literature  connected  with  it. 

I.  The  most  important  question  that  can  be  en- 
tertained in  connection  with  this  epistle  touches 
its  canonical "  authority. 

The  universal  Church,  by  allowing  it  a  place 
among  the  Holy  Scriptures,  acknowledges  that  there 
is  nothing  in  its  contents  inconsistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  Bible.  But  the  pecuUar  position  which  is 
assigned  to  it  among  the  epistles  shows  a  trace  of 
doubts  as  to  its  authorship  or  canonical  authority, 
two  points  which  were  blended  together  in  primi- 
tive times.  Has  it  then  a  just  claim  to  be  received 
by  us  as  a  portion  of  that  Bible  which  contains  the 
rule  of  our  faith  and  the  rule  of  our  practice,  laid 
down  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles?  Was  it  re- 
garded as  such  by  the  Primitive  Church,  to  whose 
clearly- expressed  judgment  in  this  matter  all  later 
generations  of  Christians  agree  to  defer  ? 

Of  course,  if  we  possessed  a  declaration  by  an 
inspired  apostle  that  this  epistle  is  canonical,  all 
discussion  would  be  superfluous.  But  the  inter- 
pretation (by  F.  Spanheim  and  later  writers)  of 
2  I'et.  iii.  15  as  a  distinct  reference  to  St.  I^aul's 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  scarcely  tenable. 
For,  if  the  "  you  "  whom  St.  Peter  addresses  be 
all  Christians  (see  2  Pet.  i.  2),  the  reference  nuist 
not  be  limited  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  or  if 
it  include  only  (see  2  Pet.  iii.  1)  the  Jews  named 
in  1  I'et.  i.  1,  there  may  be  special  reference  to  the 
Galatians  (vi.  7-9)  and  Ephesians  (ii.  3-5),  but 
not  to  the  Hebrews. 

Was  it  then  received  and  transmitted  as  canon- 
ical by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles'? 
The  most  important  witness  among  these,  Clement 
(a.  d.  70  or  95),  refers  to  this  epistle  in  the  same 
way  as,  and  more  frequently  than,  to  any  other 
canonical  book.  It  seems  to  have  been  "  wholly 
transfused,"  says  Mr.  Westcott  ( On  ilit  Cunon,  p. 
32),  into  Clement's  mind.  Little  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  the  few  possible  allusions  to  it  in  Barnabas, 
Hermas,  I^olycarp,  and  Ignatius.  But  among  the 
extant  authorities  of  orthodox  Christianity  during 
the  first  century  after  the  epistle  was  written,  there 
is  not  one  dissentient  voice,  whilst  it  is  received  as 


a  The  Rev.  J.  Jones,  in  his  Methoil  of  settling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  N.  T.,  indicates  the  way  in 
which  an  inquiry  into  this  subject  should  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  Dr.  N.  Lardner's  Credibiiity  of  the  Gos- 
rtel  History  is  a  storehouse  of  ancient  authorities. 
But  both  these  great  works  are  nearly  superseded  for 
ordinary  purposes  by  the  invaluable  compendium  of 
the  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  On  the  Canon  of  the  New 
T-  s'a7nent,  to  which  the  first  part  of  this  article  is 
greatlv  indebted.  [There  is  a  2d  edition  of  this  work. 
Loud."  1866.] 

i>  Lardner's  remark,  that  It  was  not  the  method  of 
Justin  to  use  allusions  so  often  as  other  authors  have 
done,  may  supply  us  with  something  like  a  middle 
point  between  the  conflicting  declarations  of  two  liv- 
ing writers,  both  entitled  to  be  heard  with  attention. 
Tlie  index  of  Otto's  edition  of  Justin  contains  niOi'e 
than  50  references  by  Justin  to  tlie  epistles  of  St. 
Paul;  while  Prof.  Jowett  {On  the  Thessalonians,  etc., 
1st  ed.  i.  345)  puta  forth  in  England  the  statement 
hat  Justin  was  unacquainted  with  St.  Paul  and  his 
Fritings. 

*  This  sfcitement  is  modified  in  the  2d  edi'ion  of 
Prof.  Jowett's  work  (Lond.  1859).  He  there  says  (i. 
444)  that  "  Justin  refers  to  the  Twelve  in  several  pas- 
iaftes,  but  nowhere  in  his  genuine  writings  mentions 
is   Paal.     And  when  speaking  of  thn  books  read  in 


canonical  by  Clement  writing  from  Rome ;  by  Jui- 
tin  Afartyr,*  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  Italy 
and  Asia;  by  his  contemporaries,  Pinytus  (?)  the 
Cretan  bishop,  and  the  predecessors  of  Clement  and 
Origen  at  Alexandria;  and  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Peshito  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Among 
the  writers  of  this  period  who  make  no  reference  to 
it,  there  is  not  one  whose  suiject  necessarily  leads 
us  to  expect  him  to  refer  to  it.  Two  heretical 
teachers,  Basilides  at  Alexandria  and  ]\Iarcion  at 
Home,  are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the 
epistle. 

But  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  North 
African  church,  where  first  the  Gospel  found  utter- 
ance in  the  L.atin  tongue,  orthodox  Christianity 
first  doubted  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  Gospel,  spreading  from  Je- 
rusalem along  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  does  not  appear  to  have  borne 
fruit  in  North  Africa  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  had  curtailed  intercourse  with  Palestine 
And  it  came  thither  not  on  the  lips  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  but  shorn  of  nuich  of  that  oral  tradition  in 
which,  with  many  otlier  facts,  was  embodied  the 
ground  of  the  eastern  belief  in  the  canonical  au- 
thority and  authorship  of  this  anonymous  epistle. 
To  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
was  completed  probably  about  A.  d.  170,  this  epis- 
tle seems  to  have  been  added  as  a  composition  of 
Barnabas,  and  as  destitute  of  canonical  authority. 
The  opinion  or  tradition  thus  embodied  in  that  age 
and  country  cannot  be  traced  further  back.  About 
that  time  the  Roman  Church  also  began  to  speak 
Latin;  and  even  its  latest  Greek  writers  gave  up, 
we  know  not  why,  the  full  faith  of  the  Eastern 
Church  in  the  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle. 

During  the  next  two  centuries  the  extant  fathers 
of  the  Roman  and  North  African  churches  regard 
the  epistle  as  a  book  of  no  canonical  authority. 
Tertullian,  if  he  quotes  it,  disclaims  its  authority 
and  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  kind  of  apocryphal  book 
written  by  Barnabas.  Cyprian  leaves  it  out  of  the 
number  of  St.  Paul's  episties,  and,  even  in  his 
books  of  Scripture  Testimonies  against  the  Jews, 
never  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  it.  Iren.'eus, 
who  came  in  his  youth  to  Gaul,  defending  in  his 


the  Christian  assemblies,  he  names  only  the  Gospels 
and  the  Prophets.  {Apol.  i.  67.)  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  true  that  in  numerous  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  Justin  appears  to  follow  St. 
Paul."  The  statement  that  "  the  index  of  Otto's  edi- 
tion of  Justin  contains  more  than  60  references  by 
Justin  to  the  epistles  of  St  Paul "'  is  net  correct,  if 
his  index  to  Justin's  undisputed  wi,rks  is  intended,  the 
number  being  only  39  (exclusive  of  6  to  the  Kpistle  to 
the  Hebrews),  and  16  of  these  being  to  quotationa 
from  or  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament  common  to 
Justin  and  St.  Paul.  In  most  of  the  remainder,  the 
correspondence  in  language  between  Justin  and  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul  is  not  close.  Still  the  evidence 
that  Justin  was  acquainted  with  the  ^vritings  of  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  appears  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. See  particularly  on  this  point  the  articles  of 
Otto  in  Illgen's  Znlsr'hr.  f.  d.  hist.  Theo'.,  1842,  Helt 
2,  pp.  41-54,  and  1843,  Heft  1,  pp.  34-43.  In  such 
works  as  the  two  Apologies  and  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho,  quotations^  from  St.  Paul  were  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. That  Justin  was  acquainted  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  also  probable,  but  that  he  regarded 
it  as  "  canonical  "  can  hardly  be  proved  or  disproved 
See  the  careful  and  judicious  remarks  of  Mr.  West 
cott.  Canon  of  the  New  Test.,  2d  ed.,  p.  146  ff. 
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great  work  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  never  quotes, 
Bcarccly  refers  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
Murntoriai)  I'Yagnient  on  the  ( 'anon  leaves  it  out 
uf  tlie  list  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  So  did  Caius 
!»nd  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  at  Kome  in  Greek;  and 
so  did  Victorinus  of  Pannonia.  But  in  the  fourth 
century  its  authority  began  to  revi\e;  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Hilary  of  I'oitiers,  Lucifer  and  Faustinus 
of  Cagliari,  l-'abius  and  Victorinus  of  Konie,  Am- 
brose of  Milan,  and  Philaster  {'^)  and  Gaudentius 
lof  Brescia.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
Jerome,  tlie  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  reviewed  tlie  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the 
authority  of  this  epistle.  He  considered  that  the 
prevailing,  though  not  universal  \iew  of  the  Latin 
churches,  was  of  less  weight  than  the  view,  not 
only  of  ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  (ireek 
and  all  tlie  Eastern  churches,  where  the  epistle 
was  received  as  canonical  and  read  daily;  and  he 
pronounced  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  its  au- 
thority. The  great  contemporary  light  of  North 
Africa,  St.  Augustine,  held  a  similar  opinion.  And 
after  tlie  declaration  of  these  two  eminent  men,  the 
Latin  churches  united  with  the  East  in  receiving 
the  epistle.  The  3d  Council  of  Carthage,  a.  u. 
397,  and  a  decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  A.  D.  416, 
gave  a  final  confirmation  to  their  decision. 

Such  was  the  course  and  the  end  of  the  only 
considerable  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Its  origin  lias  not  been  ascertained.  Some  critics 
have  conjectured  that  the  Montanist  or  the  Nova- 
tian  controversy  instigated,  and  that  the  Arian 
controversy  dissipated,  so  much  opposition  as  pro- 
ceeded from  orthodox  Christians.  The  references 
vO  St.  Paul  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  have  led 
other  critics  to  the  startling  theory  that  orthodox 
Cliristiaiis  at  Koine,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  commonly  regarded  and  described  St. 
I'aul  as  an  enemy  of  the  Faith  ;  —  a  theory  which, 
if  it  were  established,  would  be  a  much  stranger 
fact  than  the  rejection  of  the  least  accredited  of 
the  epistles  which  bear  the  Apostle's  name.  But 
perhaps  it  is  more  probable  that  that  jealous  care, 
with  which  the  Cliurch  everywhere,  in  the  second 
century,  had  learned  to  scrutinize  all  books  claim- 
ing canonical  authority,  misled,  in  this  instance, 
the  churches  of  North  Africa  and  Rome.  For  to 
them  this  epistle  was  an  anonymous  writing,  un- 
like an  epistle  in  its  opening,  unlike  a  treatise  in 
its  end,  diltering  in  its  style  from  every  apostolic 
epistle,  abounding  in  arguments  and  appealing  to 
sentiments  which  were  always  foreign  to  the  Gai- 
tile,  and  growing  less  familiar  to  the  .lewish  mind. 
So  they  went  a  step  beyond  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria, whicli,  while  doubting  the  authorship  of  this 
epistle,  always  acknowledged  its  authority.  The 
church  of  .lerusalem,  as  the  original  receiver  of 
the  epistle,  was  the  depository  of  that  oral  testi- 
mony on  which  both  its  authorship  and  canonical 
authority  rested,  and  was  tiie  foimtain-head  of  in- 
I'orination  which  satisfied  tlie  Isastern  and  Greek 
churches.  But  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  early 
hidden  in  exile  and  obscurity.  And  Palestine, 
after  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem,  became  unknown 
ground  to  that  cla.ss  of  "  dwellers  in  Libya  about 
(-'yrene,  and  strangers  of  Home,"  who  once  main- 
taineil  close  religious  intercourse  with  it.    All  these 


considerations  may  help  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  Latin  churches  hesitated  to  receive  an  epistle, 
the  credentials  of  which,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances, were  originally  imperfect,  and  had  become 
inaccessible  to  them  when  their  version  of  Scrip- 
ture was  in  process  of  formation,  until  religious 
intercourse  l^etweeen  East  and  West  again  grew 
frequent  and  intimate  in  the  fourth  century. 

But  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest  of  ortho- 
dox Christendom  from  the  beginning  was  agreed 
upon  the  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle.  No 
(ireek  or  Syriac  writer  ever  expressed  a  doubt.  It 
was  acknowledged  in  various  public  documents; 
received  by  the  franiers  of  the  Apostolical  (Consti- 
tutions (about  A.  1).  250,  Beveti'tc/t);  quoted  in 
the  epistle  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  209; 
ajipealed  to  by  the  debaters  in  the  first  Council  of 
Nice;  included  in  that  catalogue  of  canonical  books 
which  was  added  (pei-haps  afterwards)  to  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  i).  305;  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Quinisextuie  Council  at  Constanti- 
noiile,  A.  D.  692. 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  was 
the  first  to  disturb  the  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  to  deny  the  authority  of  this  epistle. 
Erasmus,  Calvin,  and  Beza  questioned  only  its  au- 
thorship. The  bolder  spirit  of  Luther,  unable  to 
perceive  its  agreement  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine, 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  disciple  of 
tlie  Apostle,  who  had  built  not  only  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  but  also  wood,  hay,  and  stubl)le 
upon  his  master's  foundation.  And  whereas  the 
(jreek  Church  in  the  fourth  century  gave  it  some- 
times the  tenth  «  place,  or  at  other  times,  iis  it  now 
does,  and  as  the  Syrian,  Koman,  and  English 
churches  do,  the  fourteenth  place  among  the  epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul,  Luther,  when  he  printed  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Bil)le,  separated  this  book  from  St. 
Patil's  epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  epistles  of 
St.  .James  and  St.  Jude,  next  before  the  lievela- 
tion;  indicating  by  this  change  of  order  his  opin- 
ion tliat  the  four  relegated  books  are  of  less  im- 
portance and  less  authority ''  than  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament.  His  opinion  found  some  promo- 
ters; but  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  confession 
of  the  Lutiieran  (,'hurch. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  then  secure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  estab- 
lished by  the  tradition  of  Christian  churches.  The 
doubts  which  aflfected  it  were  admitted  in  remote 
places,  or  in  the  failure  of  knowledge,  or  under  the 
pressure  of  times  of  intellectual  excitement;  and 
they  have  disappeared  before  full  infomiation  and 
calm  judgment. 

H.  117,0  Hvcf  the  nuihm-  of  the  K/mtlet  —  Thia 
question  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  the 
last;  for  many  books  are  leceived  as  canonical, 
whilst  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  writers. 
In  this  epistle  the  superscription,  the  ordinary 
source  of  information,  is  wanting.  Its  omission 
has  been  accounted  for,  since  the  days  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {npiid  Euseh.  //.  A',  vi.  U)  and 
Chrysostom,  by  supposing  that  St.  Paul  withheld 
his  name,  lest  tlie  sight  of  it  should  rejiel  any  .Jew- 
ish Christians  who  might  still  regard  him  rather 
as  an  enemy  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi.  21)  than  as  a 
benefactor  to  their  nation  (Acts  xxiv.  17).     And 


«  Tlio  Viitican  Coflox  (U),  a.  c.  3'»0,  bears  tracus  of 
in  earlier  luMlgnuicnt  of  the  flftli  place  to  the  Ep.  to 
'ha  UebrewR.     [See  Vvt.?.,  p.  3Uu  '^,  Amer.  ed.] 


b  See  Bleek,  i.  pp.  247  and  447. 
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Paiitanus,  or  some  other  pretlecessor  of  Clement, 
adds  that  St.  Paul  would  not  write  to  the  Jews  as 
an  AiX)stIe  because  he  regarded  the  Lord  liimself 
as  their  Apostle  (see  the  remarkable  expression, 
Heb.  iii.  i,  twice  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Ajwl. 
i.  12,  63). 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  earliest  fathers  to  quote 
(jassaj;es  of  Scripture  without  naming  the  writer 
(jr  the  book  which  supplied  theui.  IJut  tliere  is  no 
reason  to  doul)t  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in 
North  Africa,  St.  i'aul  was  regarded  as  the  author. 
■'  Among  the  Greek  fiithers."  says  ( Jlshausen  (  Ujjus- 
cula,  p.  95),  no  one  is  named  either  in  Egypt,  or 
iu  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia,  or  Greece,  wlio  is  opposed 
to  the  opinion  that  this  epistle  proceeds  from  St. 
Paul."  The  ^Vlexandriau  fathers,  whether  guided 
by  tradition  or  by  critical  discernment,  are  the  ear- 
liest to  note  the  discrepancy  of  style  ijetween  this 
episcle  and  the  other  tliirteen.  And  they  received 
it  in  the  same  sense  that  the  speech  in  Acts  xxii. 
1-21  is  received  as  St.  Paul's.  Clement  ascribed 
to  St.  [>uke  the  translation  of  the  epistle  into 
Greek  from  a  Heljrew  original  of  St.  Paul.  Ori- 
gen,  embracing  tiie  opinion  of  those  who,  he  says, 
preceded  him,  believed  that  the  thoughts  were  St. 
I'aul's,  the  language  and  composition  St.  Luke's 
or  Clement's  of  Rome.  TertuUian,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  any  connection  of  St.  Paul  with  the  epis- 
ile.  names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  accord- 
ing to  the  North  African  tradition,  wliich  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  had  taken  the  less  definite  shape 
of  a  denial  by  some  that  the  epistle  was  St.  Paul's, 
and  in  the  time  of  Isidore  of  Seville  appears  as  a 
Latin  opinion  (founded  on  tlie  dissonance  of  style) 
that  it  was  written  l)y  Barnabas  or  Clement.  At 
Uome  Clement  was  silent  as  to  the  author  of  this 
as  of  the  other  epistles  wliich  he  quotes;  and  the 


"  Professor  Blunt,  On  the  Ri^ht  Use  of  the  Early 
Fut'ierx,  pp.  439  111.  gives  a  complete  view  of  the  evi- 
lieuce  of  Clement,  Origen,  and  Eusebius  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  epistle. 

''  Iu  tills  sense  may  be  fairly  understood  the  indi- 
rect declaration  that  this  epistle  is  St.  Paul's,  which 
the  Church  of  England  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her 
ministers  in  the  Oifices  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
and  the  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 

c  Bis'.iop  Pearson  {Di'.  surce.^xivie  prinnim  Romee 
fpiscoporum,  ch.  viii.  §  8)  says  that  the  way  in  which 
Timothy  is  mentioned  (xiii.  2.3)  .'eems  to  hiiu  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  this  epistle. 
For  another  view  of  tliis  passage  see  Bleek,  i.  273. 

d  *  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  German  critics,  as 
Schulz  and  Seytl.irth,  t!iat  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  aTraf  Aeyofiei/m,  or  peculiar  words,  is  found  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  compared  with  other 
epistles  of  Paul.  This  is  denied  by  Prof.  Stuart,  who 
institutes  an  elaborate  comparison  between  this  epistle 
and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  reference  to 
this  point.  (Sse  his  Comm.  on  Hebrews,  2d  ed.,  p. 
217  Sf.,  22.J  ff.)  As  the  result  of  this  examination,  he 
finds  in  1  Cor.  230  words  which  occur  nowhere  else 
in  the  writings  of  Paul  ;  while  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  according  'to  the  reckoning  of  Seyff:irth, 
,  there  are  only  118  words  of  this  class.  Taking  into 
account  the  comparative  length  of  the  two  epistles, 
the  number  of  peculiar  words  in  the  Epistl"  to  the  He- 
brews as  compared  with  that  in  1  Cut.  is,  according  to 
Prof.  Stuirt,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  li.  Hence  he 
argues,  ttiat  "  if  the  number  of  arra^  Keyofxeva  iu  our 
epistle  proves  that  it  was  not  from  the  hand  of  Paul, 
It  must  be  more  abundantly  evident  that  Paul  cannot 
have  Oeen  the  author  ef  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians.'' 

The  facts  in  the  case,  however,  are  very  different 
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writers  who  follow  him,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourtli  century,  only  touch  on  the  point  to  deny 
that  the  epistle  is  St.  Paul's. 

The  view  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  a  middle 
point  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions, 
won  its  way  in  the  Church.  It  was  adopted  as  the 
most  probable  opinion  by  Eusebius; "  and  its  grad- 
ual reception  may  have  led  to  the  silent  transfer 
which  was  made  about  his  time,  of  this  epistle 
from  the  tenth  place  in  the  Greek  Canon  to  the 
fourteenth,  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and 
before  tliose  of  other  Apostles.  This  place  it  held 
everywhere  till  tlie  time  of  Luther;  as  if  to  indi- 
cate the  deliberate  and  final  acquiescence  of  th 
universal  church  in  the  opinion  that  it  i^  one  of 
the  works  of  St.  Paul,  but  not  in  the  same  full 
sense  ''  as  the  other  ten  [nine]  epistles,  addressed  to 
particular  churches,  are  his. 

In  the  last  three  centuries  every  word  and  phrase 
in  the  epistle  has  been  scrutinized  with  the  most 
exact  care  for  historical  .and  grammatical  evidence 
as  to  the  authorship.  The  conclusions  of  Individ 
ual  inquirers  are  very  diverse;  but  the  result  has 
not  been  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  an 
cient  tradition.^  No  new  kind  of  difficulty  has 
been  discovered:  no  hypothesis  open  to  fewer  ob- 
jections than  the  tradition  has  been  devised.  The 
laborious  work  of  the  Kev.  C.  Forster  ( The  Apos- 
tolical Authority  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  He/jrews), 
which  is  a  storehouse  of  grammatical  evidence,  ad- 
vocates the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author 
of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  the 
epistle.  Professor  Stuart,  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  flebrews. 
discusses  the  internal  evidence  at  great  length,  and 
agrees  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Forster. ''  Dr.  C. 
Wordsworth,    On   the   Canon   of  the   Scriptures^ 


from  what  Prof.  Stuart  supposes.  In  the  first  place, 
20  of  his  aira^  ktyoixeva  in  1st  Corinthians  are  found 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  to  make  the 
comparison  tolerably  fair,  should  be  as.«umed  as  Pau- 
line ;  5  others  are  found  only  in  quotations ;  and  13 
more  do  not  properly  belong  in  the  list,  while  25  should 
be  added  to  it.  Correcting  these  errors,  we  find  tho 
number  of  peculiar  words  in  1  Cor.  to  be  about  217 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  aTrof  Aeyo/u.ej'a  iu 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  not  reckoning,  of  course, 
those  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  instead 
of  being  only  118,  as  Prof.  Stuart  assumes,  is  about 
300.  (The  precise  numbers  vary  a  little  according  to 
the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  comparison.)  Leaving  out  of  account  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  Knapp's  edition  ot 
the  Greek  Testament,  is  922  ;  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  640.  We  have  then  the  proportion  —  640 
922  :  :  300  :  432  ;  showing  that  if  the  number  of  pecu 
liar  words  was  as  great  in  1  Corinthians  in  proportion 
to  its  length  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we 
should  find  there  432  instead  of  about  217.  In  other 
words,  the  number  of  a-n-a^  Aeyd/iieva  in  Hebrews 
exceeds  that  in  1  Corinthians  in  nearly  the  propor- 
tion of  2  to  1.  No  judicious  critic  would  rest  an  ar- 
gument in  such  a  case  on  the  tnere  number  of  pecu- 
liar word*! ;  but  if  this  matter  is  to  be  discu-^sed  at  all, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  facts  should  be  correctly  pre- 
sented. There  is  much  that  is  erroneous  or  fallacious 
in  Professor  Stuart's  other  remarks  on  the  internal  evi- 
dence. The  work  of  Mr.  Forster  in  relation  to  this 
subject  (mentioned  above),  displays  the  same  intellect 
ual  characteristics  as  his  treatise  on  the  Himyaritlc 
Inscriptions,  his  One  Primeval  Langiiase,  and  his  New 
Plea  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  Text  of  the  Three  H^a- 
enly  Witnesses  (1  John  v.  7),  recently  published     A 
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Lect.  ix.,  leans  to  the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  S. 
Davidson,  in  his  lutroduction  to  the  New  TesUt- 
ment,  ^ives  a  very  careful  and  minute  summary  of 
the  arguments  of  all  the  principal  modern  critics 
who  reason  upon  the  internal  evidence,  and  con- 
cludes, in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Alexan- 
drian tradition,  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  the 
epistle,  and  that,  as  regards  its  phraseology  and  style, 
yt.  Luke  coiperated  with  him  in  making  it  what  it 
now  appears.  The  tendency  of  opinion  in  Ger- 
many has  been  to  ascribe  the  epistle  to  some  other 
author  than  St.  Paul.  Luther's  conjecture,  that 
ApoUos  was  tlie  author,  has  been  widely  adopted 
by  Le  Clerc,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  Bunsen, 
and  others."  [AroLLOs,  Anier.  ed.]  Barnabas 
has  been  named  by  Wieseler,  Thiersch,  and  others,'' 
Luke  by  Grotius,  Silas  by  others.  Neander  attri- 
butes it  to  some  apostolic  man  of  the  Pauline 
school,  whose  trfiining  and  method  of  stating  doc- 
truial  truth  differed  from  St.  Paul's.  The  distin- 
guished name  of  H.  ICwald  has  been  given  recently 
to  the  hypothesis  (partly  anticipated  by  Wetstein), 
that  it  was  written  neither  by  St.  Paul,  nor  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at 
.lerusalem  to  a  church  in  some  important  Italian 
town,  which  is  supposed  to  have  sent  a  deputation 
to  Palestine.  Most  of  these  guesses  are  quite  des- 
titute of  historical  evidence,  and  require  the  sup- 
port of  imaginary  facts  to  place  them  on  a  seeming 
equality  with  the  traditionary  account.  They  can- 
not be  said  •  to  rise  out  of  the  region  of  possibility 
into  that  of  probability ;  but  they  are  such  as  any 
man  of  leisure  and  learning  might  multiply  till 
they  include  every  name  in  the  limited  list  that  we 
of  St.  Paul's  contemporaries. 

The  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers  is  not 
without  some  difficulties.  It  is  truly  said  that  the 
style  of  reasoning  is  different  from  that  which  St. 
Paul  uses  in  his  acknowledged  epistles.  But  it 
may  be  replied,  —  Is  the  adoption  of  a  different 
style  of  reasoning  inconsistent  with  the  versatility 
of  that  mind  which  could  express  itself  in  writings 
so  diverse  as  the  Pastofal  Epistles  and  the  preced- 
ing nine'?  or  in  speeches  so  diverse  as  those  which 
are  severally  addressed  to  pagans  at  Athens  and 
l.ycaonia,  to  Jews  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  to  Christian 
elders  at  Miletus '?  Is  not  such  diversity  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  man  who  in  Syrian 
Antioch  resisted  circumcision  and  St.  Peter,  but  in 
Jeru.salem  kept  the  Nazarite  vow,  and  made  con- 
cessions to  Hebrew  (Jhristians;  who  professed  to 
become  "all  things  to  all  men"  (1  Cor.  ix.  22); 
whose  education  qualified  him  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  the  idiom  of  either  Syria  or  Greece, 
and  to  vindicate  to  Christianity  whatever  of  eter- 
I)al  truth  was  known  in  the  world,  whether  it  had 
become  current  in  Alexandrian  philosophy,  or  in 
Rabbinical  tradition  ? 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  extent,  and  by  whom  was 
St.  Paul  assisted  in  the  composition  of  this  epistle, 


the  reply  must  be  in  the  words  of  Origin,  ••  Wbt 
wrote  [i.  e.  as  in  l!om.  xvi.  22,  wrote  from  the  au- 
thor's dictation ']  this  epistle,  only  God  knows.' 
The  style  is  not  quite  like  that  of  Clement  of 
Home.  Both  style  and  sentiment  are  quite  unlike 
those  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
Of  the  three  apostolic  men  named  by  Alrican 
fathers,  St.  Luke  is  the  most  Ukely  to  have  shared  in 
the  composition  of  this  epistle.  The  similarity  in 
phraseology  which  exists  between  the  acknowledged 
writings  of  St.  Luke-and  this  epistle;  his  constant 
companionship  with  St.  Paul,  and  his  habit  of  lis- 
tening to  and  recording  the  Apostle's  arguments, 
form  a  strong  jiresumption  in  his  favor. 

But  if  St.  Luke  were  joint-author  with  St.  Paul, 
what  share  in  the  composition  is  to  be  assigned  to 
him '?  This  question  has  been  asked  by  those  who 
regard  joint-autiiorship  as  an  impossibility,  and 
ascribe  the  epistle  to  some  other  writer  than  St. 
Paul.  Perhaps  it  is  not  easy,  certainly  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  lind  an  answer  which  would  satisfy  or 
silence  persons  who  pursue  an  historical  inquiry 
into  the  region  of  conjecture.  Who  shall  define 
the  exact  responsibility  of  Timothy  or  Silvanus,  or 
Sosthenes  in  those  seven  epistles  which  St.  Paul 
inscribes  with  some  of  their  names  conjointly  with 
his  own  ?  To  what  extent  does  St.  Mark's  lan- 
guage clothe  the  inspired  recollections  of  St.  Peter, 
which,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  are  recorded 
in  the  second  Gospel '?  Or,  to  take  the  acknowl- 
edged writings  of  St.  Luke  himself,  —  what  is  the 
share  of  the  "eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word  "  (Luke  i.  2),  or  what  is  the  share  of  Si.  Paul 
himself  in  that  Gospel,  which  some  persons,  not 
without  countenance  from  tradition,  conjecture  that 
St.  Luke  wrote  under  his  master's  eye,  in  the  prison 
at  Cwsarea ;  or  who  shall  assign  to  the  follower  and 
the  master  their  portions  respectively  in  those  seven 
characteristic  speeches  at  Antioch,  Lystra,  Athens, 
Miletus,  Jerusalem,  and  Coesarea'i'  If  St.  Luke 
wrote  down  St.  Paul's  Gospel,  and  condensed  his 
missionary  speeches,  may  he  not  have  taken  after- 
wards a  more  important  share  in  the  composition 
of  this  epistle? 

III.  Tu  whom  WHS  the  Epistle  sent  f  —  This  ques- 
tion was  agitated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  who  replies  —  to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine.  The  ancient  tradition  preserved  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  Ilelirew  by  St.  Paul,  points  to  the  same 
quarter.  The  unfaltering  tenacity  with  which  the 
Eastern  Church  from  the  beginning  maintained  the 
authority  of  this  epistle  leads  to  the  inference  that 
it  was  sent  thither  with  sufficient  credentials  in  the 
first  instance.  Like  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John 
it  has  no  inscription  embodied  in  its  text,  and  yet 
it  differs  from  a  treatise  l>y  containing  several  direct 
personal  appeids,  and  from  a  homily,  i)y  closing 
with  messages  anrl  salutations.  Its  present  title, 
which,  though  ancient,  cannot  be  proved  to  have 


a  Among  these  must  now  be  placed  Dean  Alford, 
who  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Greek  Trxlament  (pub- 
lished since  the  above  article  was  in  type),  discusses 
the  question  with  great  care  and  candor,  and  concludes 
that  the  epi.ttle  wjis  written  by  Apollos  to  the  Romans, 
ibout  A.  ».  G9,  from  Ephesus. 

'>  Among  the.sc  are  some,  who,  unlike  Origcn,  deny 
tnat  Barnabas  is  the  author  of  the  epiatle  which  bears 
bl«  name.  If  it  be  granted  that  we  have  no  specimen 
of  hU  style,  the  hypothesis  which  connoctn  him  with 
the  Kplstle  to  the  Hebrews  l)ecome8  less  improbable. 
Ilanv  circumstances  show  that  he  possesiicd  some  (luol- 


ifications  for  writing  such  an  epistle  ;  such  as  his  I*- 
vitical  descent,  his  priestly  education,  hi»  reputation 
at  .lerusalem,  his  acquaintance  with  Uentile  churcUeSi 
his  company  with  St.  Paul,  the  tradition  of  TertuUian, 
etc. 

c  Hmemann,  followed  by  Dean  Alford,  argue*  that 
Origcn  must  have  meant  liere,  as  he  confes.scdly  doe( 
a  few  lines  further  on,  to  indicate  an  author,  not  • 
scribe,  by  6  ypo>//«  ;  but  he  aclinowledgcs  that  f 
son,  Stenglein,  and  Delitzsch,  do  not  allow  the  i 
sity 
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been  inscribed  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle,  might 
have  been  given  to  it,  in  accordance  with  the  use 
of  the  term  Hebrews  in  the  X.  T.,  if  it  had.  been 
addressed  either  to  Jews  who  hved  at  Jerusalem, 
and  spoke  Aramaic  (Acts  vi.  1),  or  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  generally  (2  Cor.  xi.  22;  Phil, 
iii.  5). 

But  the  argument  of  the  epistle  is  such  as  could 
be  used  with  most  effect  to  a  church  consisting 
exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally  famiUar 
with,"  and  attached  to,  tlie  Temple-sej-vice.  And 
such  a  community  (as  Bleek,  Ihbider,  i.  31,  argues) 
could  be  found  only  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. And  if  the  church  at  Jerusalem  retained  its 
fonner  distinction  of  including  a  great  company  of 
priests  (Acts  vi.  7 )  —  a  class  professionally  familiar 
with  the  songs  of  the  'I'emple.  accustomed  to  dis- 
cuss the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  acquainted 
with  the  prevaiUng  Alexandrian  philosophy  —such 
a  church  would  be  pecuUarly  fit  to  appreciate  this 
epistle,  tor  it  takes  from  the  Book  of  Psalms  the 
remarkable  proportion  of  sixteen  out  of  thirty-two 
quotations  from  the  0.  T.,  which  it  contains.  It 
relies  so  much  on  deductions  from  Scripture  that 
this  circumstance  has  been  pointed  out  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  tone  of  indeijendent  apostolic  au- 
thority, which  characterizes  the  undoubted  epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  And  so  frequent  is  the  use  of  Alex- 
andrian philosophy  and  exegesis  that  it  has  sug- 
gested to  some  critics  ApoUos  as  the  writer,  to 
others  the  Alexandrian  church  as  the  primary  re- 
cipient of  the  epistle.*  If  certain  members  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  possessed  goods  (Meb.  x.  34), 
and  the  means  of  ministering  to  distress  (vi.  10), 
this  fact  is  not  irreconcilable,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, with  the  deep  poverty  of  other  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  (Rom.  xv.  20,  &c. ) ;  but  it  agrees 
exactly  with  the  condition  of  that  church  thirty 
years  previously  (Acts  ii.  45,  and  iv.  34),  and  with 
the  historical  estimate  of  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  Jews  at  this  time  (Merivale,  History  of  (he 
Roinnns  under  the  Empire,  vi.  531,  ch.  lix.).  If 
St.  Paul  quotes  to  Hebrews  the  LXX.  without  cor- 
recting it  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  this 
agrees  with  his  practice  in  other  epistles,  and  with 
the  fact  that,  as  elsewhere  so  in  Jerusalem,  Hebrew 
was  a  dead  language,  acquired  only  with  much  pains 
by  the  learned.  The  Scriptures  were  popularly 
known  in  Aramaic  or  Greek:  quotations  were  made 
from  memory,  and  verified  by  memory.  Probably 
Prof.  Jowett  is  correct  in  his  inference  (1st  edit.  i. 
361),  that  St.  Paul  did  not  faniilinrhj  know  the 
Hebrew  original,  while  he  possessed  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  the'  LXX. 

Ebrard  limits  the  primary  circle  of  readers  even 
to  a  section  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Consid- 
»ring  such  passages  as  v.  12,  vi.  10,  x.  32,  as  prob- 
ably inapplicable  to  the  whole  of  that  church,  he 
lonjeetuies  that  St.  Paid  wrote  to  some  neophytes 
nrhose  conversion,  though  not  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  Apostle's 


«  For  an  explanation  of  the  alleged  ignorance  of  the 
luthor  of  Heb.  ix.  as  to  the  furniture  of  the  Temple, 
Bee  Ebrard's  Commentary  on  the  passage,  or  Professor 
Stuart's  Excursus,  xvi.  and  xvii. 

h  The  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  did  not 
begin  with  Vhilo,  and  was  not  confined  to  Alexandria. 
[Alexandria.]  The  means  and  the  evidence  of  its 
progress  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  son  of 
Mrach  (Maurice's  Moral  niirt  M  tn/ihi/siial  P'lilnsop/iy, 

§  8,  p.  234).  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
Ewald,  'Jfsrlikhlt.  iv.  548).  Aristobulua,  E^kiel.  Philo. 


influence  in  the  time  of  his  last  recorded  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  22). 

Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  epistle 
was  addressed  directly  to  Jewish  believers  every- 
Mhere;  others  have  restricted  it  to  those  who  dwelt 
in  Asia  and  Greece.  Almost  every  city  in  which 
St.  Paul  labored  has  been  selected  by  some  critic 
as  the  place  to  which  it  was  originally  sent.  Not 
only  Kome  and  Csesarea,  where  St.  Paul  was  long 
imprisoned,  but,  amid  the  profound  silence  of  its 
early  Fathers,  Alexandria  also,  which  he  never  saw, 
have  each  found  their  advocates.  And  one  con- 
jecture connects  this  epistle  specially  with  the 
Gentile  Christians  of  Ephesus.  These  guesses  agree 
in  being  entirely  unsupported  by  historical  evidence; 
and  each  of  them  has  some  special  plausibility  com  • 
bined  with  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself. 

IV.  Where  and  when  was  ii  icritten  ?  —  Eastern 
traditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in  connection  with 
the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  writer,  name  Italy 
and  Home,  or  Athens,  as  the  place  from  whence 
the  epistle  was  written.  Either  place  would  agree 
with,  perhaps  was  suggested  by,  the  mention  of 
Timothy  in  the  last  chapter.  An  inference  in  favor 
of  Rome  may  be  drawn  from  the  Apostle's  long 
captivity  there  in  company  with  Timothy  and  Luke. 
Caesarea  is  open  to  a  similar  inference;  and  it  has 
been  conjecturally  named  as  the  place  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Epp.  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians, 
and  Philippians:  but  it  is  not  supported  by  any 
tr.adition.  Prom  the  expression  "  they  of  {air6) 
Italy,"  xiii.  24,  it  has  been  inferred  tliat  the  writer 
could  not  have  been  in  Italy;  but  Winer  (Gram- 
niatik,  §  G6,  6),  denies  that  the  preposition  neces- 
sarily has  that  force. 

The  epistle  was  evidently  written  before  the 
destruction  of  .Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  70.  The  whole 
argument,  and  specially  the  passages  viii.  4  and  ff., 
ix.  G  and  ff.  (where  the  present  tenses  of  the  Greek 
are  unaccountably  changed  into  past  in  the  English 
version),  and  xiii.  10  and  ff.  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of  Divine 
service  was  carried  on  without  interruption.  A 
Christian  reader,  keenly  watching  in  the  doomed  ' 
city  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  Lord's  prediction, 
would  at  once  understand  the  ominous  references 
to  "  that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers,  and  is 
rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to 
be  burned;"  "that  which  decayeth  and  waxetb 
old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away;  "  and  the  coming 
of  the  expected  "  Day,"  and  the  removing  of  those 
things  that  are  shaken,  vi.  8,  viii.  13,  x.  25,  37,  xii. 
27.  But  these  forebodings  seem  less  distinct  and 
circumstantial  than  they  might  have  been  if  uttered 
immedinlely  before  the  catastrophe.  The  references 
to  former  teachers  xiii.  7,  and  earlier  instruction  v. 
12,  and  x.  32,  might  suit  any  time  after  the  first 
years  of  the  church;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
comiect  the  first  reference  with  the  martyrdom  <* 
of  St.  James  at  the  Passover  A.  D.  62.  Modem 
criticism  has  not  destroyed,  though  it  has  weakened, 


and  Theodotus  (Ewald,  iv.  297) ;  in  the  phraseology 
of  St.  John  (Prof.  Jowett,  On  the  T/ie ssalonians ,  etc 
1st  edit.  i.  408),  and  the  arguments  of  St.  Paul  (ibid 
p.  3G1) ;  in  the  establishment  of  an  Alexandrian  syn 
agogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9),  and  the  existence  of 
schools  of  scriptural  interpretation  there  (Ewald,  Ge 
schichte,  v.  63.  and  vi.  231). 

c  See  Josephus,  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  3. 

(I  See  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  9,  §  1  ;  Euseb.  H.  E  U 
23  ;  and  Rccogu.  Clement,  i.  70,  ip.  Cofeler.  i   509 
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Jie  connection  of  this  epistle  with  St.  Paul's 
Roman  captivity  (A.  u.  Gl-63)  by  substituting  the 
reading  to7s  Sear/jiiois,  "  the  prisoners,"  for  rots 
Sf(7fjio7s  fiov  (A.  V.  "me  in  my  bonds),"  x.  34; 
by  proposing  to  interpret  airoXfXvfXfvov,  xiii  23,  as 
"sent  away,"  rather  than  "set  at  liberty ;"  and 
bv  urging  that  the  condition  of  the  writer,  as  por- 
trayed in  xiii.  18,  19,  23,  is  not  necessarily  that 
of  a  prisoner,  and  that  there  may  possibly  be  no 
allusion  to  it  in  xiii.  3.  On  the  whole,  the  date 
which  best  agrees  with  the  traditionary  account  of 
the  authorship  and  destination  of  the  epistle  is 
A.  D.  63,  about  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  or  a  year  after  Albinus  succeeded  Festus 
as  procurator. 

V.  In  what  language  was  it  written  f  —  Like 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  afforded  ground  for  much  unimportant  contro- 
versy respecting  the  language  in  which  it  was 
originally  written.  The  earliest  statement  is  that 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (preserved  in  I'^useb.  //. 
£.  vi.  14),  to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by  St. 
Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke  into 
Greek ;  and  hence,  as  Clement  observes,  arises  the 
identity  of  the  style  of  the  epistle  and  that  of  the 
Acts.  'Jliis  statement  is  repeated,  after  a  long 
interval,  by  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and  sev- 
eral later  fathers:  but  it  is  not  noticed  by  the 
majority.  Nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  regard  it 
as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjecture  suggested 
by  the  style  of  the  epistle.  No  person  is  said  to 
have  used  or  seen  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Aramaic 
copy,  included  in  the  I'eshito,  has  never  been  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  a  translation.  Among 
the  few  mudern  supporters  of  an  Aramaic  original 
the  most  distinguished  are  Joseph  Hallet,  an  Eng- 
lish writer  in  1727  (whose  able  essay  is  most  easily 
accessible  in  a  Latin  translation  in  AVolf  s  Cnroi 
PhihAogicce,  iv.  806-837),  and  J.  D.  IMichaelis, 
Krkldr.  des  Briefes  an  die  //ebrcier.  lileek  (i. 
6-23),  argues  in  .support  of  a  Greek  original,  on 
the  grounds  of  (1 )  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  the 
Greek;  (2)  the  use  of  Greek  words  which  could 
not  be  adequately  expressed  in  Hebrew  without 
long  periphrase  ;  (3)  the  use  of  paronomasia  — 
under  which  head  he  disallows  the  inference  against 
an  Aramaic  original  which  has  been  drawn  from 
the  double  sense  given  to  Sia6r]Kr],  ix.  15;  and 
(4)  the  use  of  the  Septuagint  in  quotations  and 
references  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  He- 
brew text. 

VL  Condition  of  the  Ilebreics,  and  scope  of  the 
Epistle.  —  'l"hc  numerous  Christian  churches  scat- 
tered throughout  Judaea  (Acts  ix.  31;  Gal.  i.  22) 
were  continually  exposed  to  persecution  from  the 
Jews  (1  Thess.  ii.  14),  which  would  become  more 
searching  and  extensive  as  churches  multiplied,  and 
as  the  growing  turbulence  of  the  nation  ripened 
into  the  insurrection  of  a.  i>.  66.  Personal  violence, 
spoliation  of  property,  exclusion  from  tl)e  synagogue, 
ind  domestic  strife  were  tiie  universal  forms  of  per- 
secution. Hut  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  addi- 
tional weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant 
oppressors  of  the  Christians,  'llieir  magnificent 
national  Temple,  hallowed  to  every  Jew  by  ancient 
historical  and  by  gentler  personal  recollections,  with 
Its  irresistible  attractions,  its  soothing  strains,  and 
mysterious  ceremonies,  might  be  shut  against  the 


a  See  the  ingenioufi,  but  perhaps  orerstrained,  in- 
larpretAtion  of  Ileb.  xi.  in  Thiersch's  Commentatio 
Huitirica  lie  Epislola  ad  Hebr<ros- 


Hebrew  Christian.  And  even  if.  amid  the  fieroi 
factions  and  frequent  oscillations  of  authority  ut 
Jerusalem,  this  afhiction  were  not  often  laid  upon 
him,  yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  which  every 
Hebrew  Christian  bore  within  him  —  the  knowledge 
that  the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of 
Zion  was  rapidly  approaching.  Paralyzed,  perhaps, 
by  this  consciousness,  and  enfeebled  by  their  attach- 
ment to  a  lower  form  of  Christianity,  they  became 
stationary  in  knowledge,  weak  in  faith,  void  of 
energy,  and  even  in  danger  of  apostasy  from  Christ. 
For,  as  afHictions  multiplied  round  them,  and  made 
them  feel  more  keenly  their  dependence  on  God, 
and  their  need  of  near  and  frequent  and  associated 
approach  to  Him,  they  seemed,  in  consequence  of 
tlieir  Christianity,  to  be  receding  from  the  Ciod  of 
their  fathers,  and  losing  that  means  of  comniunion 
with  Him  which  they  used  to  enjoy.  Angels,  Moses 
and  the  High-priest  —  their  intercessors  in  heaven 
in  the  grave,  and  on  earth  —  became  of  less  im- 
portance in  the  creed  of  the  Jewish  Christian ;  theii 
glory  waned  as  he  grew  in  Christian  experience 
Already  he  felt  that  the  Lord's  day  was  superseding 
the  Sabbath,  the  New  Covenant  the  Old.  What 
could  take  the  place  of  the  Temple,  and  that  which 
was  behind  the  veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices, 
and  the  Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist ; 
What  compensation  could  Christianity  offer  hiro 
for  the  loss  which  was  pressing"  the  Hebrew* 
Christian  more  and  more. 

James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  just  left  hie 
place  vacant  by  a  martyr's  death.  Neither  tc 
Cephas  at  Babylon,  nor  to  John  at  Ephesus,  the 
tliird  pillar  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  was  it  given 
to  understand  all  the  greatness  of  his  want,  and  to 
speak  to  him  the  word  in  season.  But  there  canit 
to  him  from  Home  the  voice  of  one  who  had  been 
the  foremost  in  sounding  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
that  love  of  Christ  which  was  all  but  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Jew,  one  who  feeling  more  than  any 
other  Apostle  the  weight  of  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,  yet  clung  to  his  own  people  with  a  love 
ever  ready  to  iireak  out  in  impassioned  words,  and 
unsought  and  ill-requited  deeds  of  kindness.  He 
whom  Jerusalem  had  sent  away  in  chains  to  Rome 
again  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  hallowed  city  among 
his  countrymen;  but  witli  words  and  arguments 
suited  to  their  capacity,  with  a  strange,  borrowed 
accent,  and  a  tone  in  which  reigned  no  apostolic 
authority,  and  a  face  veiled  in  \ery  love  from  way- 
ward children  who  might  refuse  to  hear  divine  and 
saving  truth,  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  Paul. 

He  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own 
ground.  His  answer  is  —  "  Your  new  faith  gives 
you  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  you  seek,  all  your 
fathers  sought.  In  (.'hrist  the  Son  of  God  you 
have  an  all-sufficient  Mediator,  nearer  than  angels 
to  the  Father,  eminent  above  Moses  as  a  benefactor, 
more  sympathizing  and  more  prevailing  than  the 
high-priest  as  an  intercessor:  His  sabbath  awaits 
you  in  heaven;  to  His  covenant  the  old  was  in- 
tended to  be  subservient;  His  atonement  is  the 
eternal  reality''  of  which  sacrifices  are  but  the 
passing  shadow;  His  city  heavenly,  not  made  with 
Iiands.  Having  Him,  believe  in  Him  with  all  your 
heart,  with  a  faith  in  the  unseen  future,  strong  aa 
that  of  the  saints  of  old,  patient  under  present,  and 
[)repared  for  coming  woe,  full  of  etiergy,  and  hope, 
and  holiness,  and  love." 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  H* 


(<  S<H)  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  ii.  5,  |  6. 
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brews.  We  do  not  possess  the  means  of  tracing 
out  step  by  st«p  its  eiTect  upon  them ;  but  we  know 
that  the  result  at  which  it  aimed  was  achieved. 
The  church  at  Jerusalem  did  not  apostatize.  It 
migrated  to  I'ella  (Eusebius,  //.  K.  iii.  5);  and 
there,  no  longer  dwindled  under  the  cold  shadow 
of  overhanging  Judaism,  it  followed  the  Hebrew 
Christians  of  the  Dispersion  in  gradually  entering 
on  the  possession  of  the  full  Uberty  which  the  law 
of  Christ  allows  to  all. 

And  this  great  epistle  remains  to  after  times,  a 
keystone  Ijinding  together  that  succession  of  inspired 
men  which  spans  over  the  ages  between  ]\Ioses  and 
St.  John.  It  teaches  the  Christian  student  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  re\elation  of  God,  whether 
given  through  the  Prophets,  or  through  the  Son; 
for  it  shows  that  God's  purjwses  are  unchangeable, 
however  di\erse]y  in  different  ages  they  have  been 
"  reflected  in  broken  and  fitful  rays,  glancing  back 
from  the  troubled  waters  of  the  human  soul."  It 
is  a  source  of  inexhaustible  comfort  to  every  Chris- 
tian sufferer  in  inward  perplexity,  or  amid  "re- 
proaches and  afflictions."  It  is  a  pattern  to  every 
Christian  teacher  of  the  method  in  which  larger 
views  should  be  imparted,  gently,  re\erently,  and 
seasonably,  to  feeble  spirits  prone  to  cling  to  ancient 
forms,  and  to  rest  in  accustomed  feelings. 

VII.  Lilerature  connected  loUli  t/ie.  KpisUe.  — 
In  addition  to  the  books  already  referred  to,  four 
sommentaries  may  be  selected  as  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  distinct  lines  of  thought;  —  those  of 
Chrysostom,  Calvin,  I'^tius,  and  Bleek.  Liineniann 
(1855  [;id  ed.  18(>7]),  and  Delitzsch  (1858)  have 
recently  added  valuable  commentaries  to  those 
already  in  existence. 

The  commentaries  aecessible  to  the  English 
reader  are  those  of  Professor  Stuart  (of  Andover, 
U.  S.  [2d  eti.,  1833,  abridged  by  Prof.  li.  D.  C. 
Robbing,  Andover,  I860]),  and  of  Ebrard,  trans- 
lated by  the  Pev.  J.  Fulton  [in  vol.  vi.  of  Olshausen's 
Bibl.  Coium.,  Amer.  ed.].  Dr.  Owen's  Exercita- 
tions  on  the  Hebrews  are  not  chiefly  valuable  as  an 
attempt  at  exegesis.  The  Paraphrase  and  Notes 
of  Peirce  [2d  ed.  l^nd.  1734]  are  praised  by  Dr. 
I  )oddridge.  Among  the  well-known  collections  of 
Enghsh  notes  on  the  Greek  text  or  English  version 
of  the  N.  T.,  those  of  Hammond,  Pell,  Whitby, 
Macknight,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  In  Prof.  Stanley's  Sermons 
and  Kssaijs  on  (lie  Apostolical  A(je  there  is  a 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  sermon  on  this  epistle; 
BJid  it  is  the  subject  of  three  Warburtonian  Lec- 
tures^ by  the  Kev.  F.  D.  Maurice  [Loud.  1840] . 

A  tolerably  complete  list  of  commentaries  on 
this  epistle  may  be  found  in  Bleek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10- 
16,  and  a  comprehensive  but  shorter  list  at  the  end 
of  Ebrard's  Commentary.  W.  T.  B. 

*  The  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  not  written  by  Paul  has  found  favor  with  many 
besides  those  whose  names  have  been  mentioned. 
Among  these  are  Ullmann  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  1828,  p. 
388  ff.),  Schott  (fsagof/e,  1830,  §§  79-87 ),'Schleier- 
iraeher  (Einl.  ins  N.  T.  p.  439),  Ixchler  (Das  AjM>st. 
Zeitalt.  p.  159  f.),  Wieseler  {Chron.  d.  Apost. 
Ztitalt.  p.  504  f.),  and  in  a  separate  treatise  {Un- 
ersuchung  iiber  den  Hebraerbrief,  Kiel,  1861), 
rwest«n  (Doffmatik,  4te  Aufl.,  i.  95,  and  in  Piper's 
Evangel.  Kalender  for  1858,  p.  43  f.),  Kostlin  (in 
Baur  and  Zeller's  Theol.  Jahrb.  1854,  p.  425  f.), 
Credner  (Gesc/i.  des  Neutest.  Kanon,  edited  by 
Tolkmar,  p.  161),  Schmid  (Bibl.  Theol.  des  N.  T. 
72),  KeiuM  (Gesch.des  N.  T.  4te  Ausg.),  Weias 


(Stud.  u.  Krit.  1850  p.  142)  Sch.neckenburger 
(Btitrdge,  and  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1859,  p.  283  f.), 
Hase  (kirchengesch.  7te  Aufl.  §  39,  p.  6SG  of  the 
Amer.  trans.),  Lange  (Das  Apost.  Zeitalier,  i 
185  f.),  Ptitschl  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1860,  p.  89), 
Liinemann  (Handb.  p.  1  f.,  3te  Aufl.  1867,  13th 
pt.  of  Meyer's  Komm.  ub.  d.  N.  T.),  Von  Gerlach 
(Das  N.  T.  etc.,  Einl.  p.  xxxiv.),  ilessner  (Die 
Lchre  der  Apostel,  p.  293  ff.),  Kiehm  (Lehrbegr. 
des  Uebrder-Br.,  neue  Ausg.  1867),  Moll  (in 
Lange's  Bibelwerk),  Holtzmann  (in  Bunsen's  Bibelr^ 
loerk,  viii.  512  fF.),  the  Roman  Catholics  Feilmoser 
(Einl.  ins  N.  T.  p.  359),  Lutterbeck  (Neutest. 
Lehrbegr.  ii.  245),  Maier  (Comm.  ub.  d.  Brief  an 
die  Hebrder,  1861),  and  among  writers  in  English, 
Norton  (in  the  Christian  Exam.  1827  to  1829), 
Palfrey  (Relation  between  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
pp.  311-331),  Tregelles  (in  Home's  J7itroductiun, 
10th  ed.,  iv.  585),  Schaff"  (Apostolic  Church,  p.  641 
f. ),  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epp.  of  St. 
Paul,  new  ed.  chap,  xsviii. ),  Westcott  ( Canon  oj 
N.  T.  2d  ed.  p.  314),  and  others.  Injustice  to  this 
opinion,  the  chief  arguments  urged  in  its  support 
may  be  more  particularly  stated.  Those  furnished 
by  the  epistle  itself  may  be  classified  according  to 
their  general  nature  as  formal,  doctrinal,  personal: 
I.  To  the  first  class  belong,  (1.)  The  absence  of  a 
salutation,  and  in  general  the  treatise-like  charac- 
ter of  the  epistle.  The  explanation  of  Pantaenus  ( ?) 
is  inadequate,  for  Paul  might  have  sent  a  salutation 
without  styling  himself  "apostle"  (cf.  Epp.  to 
Phil.  Thess.  Philem.);  the  supposition  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  attributes  to  the  Apostle  a  procedure 
which,  even  if  quite  worthy  of  him,  was  hardly 
practicable,  certainly  hazardous,  and  plainly  at 
variance  with  the  indications  that  the  author  was 
known  to  his  readers  (cf.  xiii.  18,  19,  22  f.);  the 
assumption  that  Paul  in  this  epistle  abandoned  hia 
ordinary  manner  of  composition  for  some  unknown 
re;ison,  admits  the  facts,  but  adopts  what,  in  view 
of  the  thirteen  extant  s[iecimens  of  his  epistolary 
."tyle,  is  the  less  probable  explanation  of  them.  (2.) 
The  peculiarities  relative  to  the  emphnjment  of  the 
0.  T.  Paul  quotes  the  O.  T.  freely,  in  the  epistle 
it  is  quoted  with  punctilious  accuracy;  Paul  very 
often  gives  evidence  of  having  the  Hebrew  in  mind, 
the  epistle  almost  (if  not  quite)  uniformly  repro- 
duces the  LXX.  version,  and  that,  too,  in  a  form  of 
the  text  (Cod.  Alex.)  differing  generally  from  the 
LXX.  text  employed  by  the  Afwstle  (Cod.  Vat.), 
Paul  commonly  introduces  his  quotations  as  "  Scrip- 
ture," often  gives  the  name  of  the  human  author, 
but  in  the  epistle  the  quotations,  with  but  a  single 
exception  (ii.  6),  are  attributed  more  or  less  du-ectly 
to  God.  (3.)  The  characteristics  of  expression. 
(a.)  The  epistle  is  destitute  of  many  of  Paul's 
favorite  expressions  —  expressions  which,  being  of  a 
general  nature  and  pertinent  in  any  epistle,  betray 
the  Apostle's  habits  of  thought.  For  instance,  the 
phrase  eV  Xpiarw,  which  occurs  78  times  in  the 
acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul  (being  found  in  all 
e.xcept  the  short  Epistle  to  Titus),  does  not  occur 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  although  this  epistle, 
quotations  excluded,  is  rather  more  than  one 
seventh  as  long  as  the  aggregate  length  of  the 
other  thirteen;  the  phrase  6  Kvpios  'Irjo-oi/y  XpiCT6s 
(variously  modified  as  respects  arrangement  and 
pronouns),  which  occurs  in  every  one  of  Paul's 
epistles,  and  more  than  80  times  in  all,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  word 
€vayy(KiOp.  though  used  60  times  by  Paul,  and 
in  ail  bis  epistles  except  that  to  Titus,  is  noi  met 
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•rith  in  this  epistle;  .he  tcim  irariip,  applied  to 
liod  30  tia.es  by  Paul  (exclusive  of  U  instances  in 
which  God  is  called  the  Fatlier  of  Christ),  and 
ucciuTing  in  every  one  of  his  epistles,  is  so  used 
but  once  in  the  I'^pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  then 
Dy  way  of  antithesis  (Heb.  xii.  9).  (b.)  It  sub- 
Btitutes  certain  synonymous  words  and  constructions 
in  phii^a  of  those  usual  with  Paul:  ex.  gr.  ^ta- 
dairoSotria  for  the  simple  fxiaOSs  employed  by  Paul ; 
fifToxov  elyai,  etc.,  instead  of  Paul's  KoivaivSi' 
etc. ;  tlie  intransitive  use  of  Ka6i(u  in  the  phrase 
KaOi^w  if  Se^LO,  rnu  Oeov,  where  Paul  u.ses  the  verb 
transitively ;  tlis" expression  Siairai/TSs,  fls  rh  izav- 
reKfs,  61$  TO  S'^J^ewes  instead  of  Paul's  travroTe. 
(c.)  It  eirtiibits  noticeable  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion: ^he  phrase  tls  rh  5i7jv6/fe$  belongs  to  this 
claSs  also ;  other  specimens  are  the  use  of  oaov  .  .  . 
Kara  roffovro  or  outcd,  TO<TovT(f>  .  .  .  ocra>,  or 
Scrtii  alone,  and  of  irapa  and  vwfp  in  expressing 
comparison;  connectives,  like  edvTrep  (three  times), 
o6ey  (six  times),  which  are  never  used  by  Paul, 
(d.)  And  in  general  its  language  and  style  dift'er 
from  Paul's  —  its  language,  in  being  less  He- 
braistic, more  literary,  more  idiomatic  in  construc- 
tion; its  style,,  in  being  less  impa-ssioned,  more 
regular,  more  rhythmical  and  euphonious.  These 
diifferences  have  been  generally  conceded  from  the 
first,  and  by  such  judges  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen,  to  whom  Greek  was  vernacular.  They 
are  not  sati.sfactorily  accounted  for  by  supposing  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  to  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  other  epistles  and 
this  —  for  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
Ajwstle's  history  we  can  find  no  room  for  such  an 
inter\'al,  and  his  style  as  exhibited  in  the  other 
epistles  shows  no  tendency  towards  the  required 
transformation ;  nor  by  assuming  that  Paul  elabo 
rated  his  style  because  writing  to  Jews  —  for  the 
Jews  were  not  accustomed  to  finished  Greek,  and 
he  who  '  to  the  Jews  became  as  a  Jew '  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  polish  his  style  on  occasions 
when  such  lal)or  might  have  been  appreciated  (cf 
2  Cor.  xi.  0);  nor  by  attributing  the  literary 
elegance  of  the  epistle  to  its  amanuensis  —  for  the 
other  epistles  were  dictated  to  different  persons, 
yet  exhibit  evident  marks  of  a  common  author. 

II.  The  doctrinal  indications  at  variance  with  the 
theory  of  its  Pauline  authorship  do  not  amount  to 
a  conflict  in  any  particular  with  the  presentations  of 
truth  made  liy  the  Apostle;  nor  are  its  divergencies 
from  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine  so  marked  as 
those  of  James  and  John.  Still,  it  has  peculiarities 
which  are  distinctive:  Paul  delights  to  present  the 
Gospel  as  justification  before  God  though  faith  in 
thetJrucitieid  One;  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  represented  as  consummatetl 
Judaism.  In  accordance  with  this  fundamental 
difltrence,  the  epistle  defines  and  illustrates  faith 
in  a  generic  sense,  as  trust  in  God's  assurances  and 
as  antithetic  to  sight:  whereas  with  Paul  faith  is 
specific  —  a  sinner's  tru.st  in  Chri.st  —  and  antithetic 
(generally)  to  works:  it  sets  forth  the  etenial  higii- 
priesthood  of  the  Messiah,  while  Paul  dwells  u[)on 
Christ's  triumphant  resurrection :  in  it  the  seed  of 
Abraham  are  believing  Jews,  while  Paul  everywhere 
makes  Gentiles  joint-heirs  with  Jews  of  the  grace 
ot  life:  it  is  conspicuous,  too,  among  the  N.  T. 
writings  for  its  spiritualizing,  at  times  half-mystical, 
mode  of  interpreting  the  ().  T.  Further,  these 
ditferc^nt  presentations  of  the  (Jhristian  doctrine  are 
.0  geneial  made  to  rest,  ujwn  diHerent  grounds: 
Vaul  speaks  as  the  messeui^er  of  God,  often  referring. 


indeed,  to  the  O.  T.,  but  still  oftenei '  :}uietly  assum- 
ing plenary  authority  to  declare  trut.i  not  revealed 
to  holy  men  of  old;  but  the  write)  to  the  llelirews 
rests  his  teaching  upon  Biblical  statements  almost 
exclusively. 

HI.  Among  the  matters  personal  which  seem  U 
conflict  with  the  opinion  that  the  epistle  is  Paul's, 
are  enumerated,  (1.)  The  circumstance  that  it  is 
addressed  to  Jewish  readers:  if  Paul  wrote  it,  he 
departed,  in  doing  so,  from  his  ordinary  province 
of  labor  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  9;  Rom.  xv.  20).  (2.)  The 
omission  of  any  justification  of  his  apostolic  course 
relative  to  Judaism;  and,  assuming  the  epistle  to 
have  been  destined  for  believers  at  Jerusalem,  his 
use  of  language  implyin-^  affectionate  intimacy  with 
them  (xiii.  PJ,  etc.;  cf  Acts  xxi.  17  f.).  (3.)  The 
cool,  historic  style  in  'which  reference  is  made  to 
the  earl}-  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  (xiii.  7,  xii.  4).  In  these  Paul  had 
been  a  prominent  a.;tor;  and  such  passages  as  1 
Cor.  xv.  9;  1  Tim.  i.  12  f.,  show  how  //«-  was  ac- 
customed to  allude  to  them,  even  in  writing  to 
third  parties.  (4.)  The  intimation  (ii.  3)  that  the 
writer,  like  his  readers,  received  the  Gospel  indirectly, 
through  those  who  had  been  the  personal  disciples 
of  Christ.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly  insists 
that  he  did  not  receive  the  Gospel  through  any 
human  channel,  but  by  direct  revelation ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly claims  coequality  with  the  other  Apostles 
(Gal.  i.  1,  11,  12,  15,  16;  ii.  6;  1  Cor.  ix.  1;  xi. 
23;  Eph.  iii.  2,  3;  2  Cor.  xi.  5).  The  reply,  that 
the  writer  here  uses  the  plural  communicatively  and, 
strictly  speaking,  does  not  mean  to  include  himself, 
is  unsatisfactory.  For  he  does  not  quietly  drop  a 
distinction  out  of  sight;  he  expre.ssly  designates 
three  separate  classes,  namely,  "the  Lord,"  "them 
that  heard,"  and  "we,"  and,  in  the  face  of  this 
explicit  distinction,  includes  himself  in  the  third 
class  —  this  he  does,  although  his  argument  would 
have  been  strengthened  had  he  been  able  (like  Paul) 
to  appeal  to  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven. 

These  internal  arguments  are  not  offset  by  the 
evidence  from  tradition.  Kespecting  that  evidence, 
statements  like  Olihausen's  give  an  impression  not 
altogether  con-eet.  I'or,  not  to  mention  that  Fuse- 
bnis,  although  often  citing  the  epistle  as  Paul's, 
elsewhere  admits  (as  Origen  had  virtually  done 
before  him,  Kuseb.  //.  /.'.  vi.  25)  that  its  apostolic 
origin  was  not  wholly  unquestioned  by  the  oriental 
churches  (//.  7^.  iii.  3),  and  in  another  passa;;e 
(//.  JC.  vi.  13)  even  classes  it  himself  among  the 
anlikyomtna,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Alexandrian 
testimony  from  the  very  first  gives  evidence  that 
the  epi.=tle  was  felt  to  possess  characteristics  at 
variance  with  Pauline  authorship.  The  statement 
of  Clement  that  the  e])istle  was  translated  from  the 

I  Hebrew,  is  now  almost  unanimously  regarded  as 
incorrect;  how  then  can  we  be  assured  of  the  truth 
of  the  accompanying  assertion  —  or  rather,  the  other 
half  of  the  s:ime  statement  —  tliat  it  was  written 
by  Paul'?  Further,  in  the  conflict  of  testimony 
between  the  Fast  and  the  West,  it  is  not  altogether 
clear  that  the  probabilities  favor  the  Fast.  Haifa 
century  liefore  we  find  the  epistle  nientioned  in  the 

j  Fast,  and  hardly  thirty  years  after  it  was  written,  it 
was  known  and  prized  at  Pome  liy  a  man  anciently 

I  believed  to  have  been  a  fellow- laborer  with  the 
Apostle.  It  seems  hardly  po.ssible  that,  had  I'aul 
been  its  author,  Clement  should  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  fact;  or  that,  the  fact  once  known,  knowl 

j  edge  of  it  should  have  died  out  while  tiie  epistle 

'  itself  survived.    And  yet  in  all  parts  of  the  Weit  — 
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n  Gaul,  Italy,  Africa  —  the  epistle  was  regarded 
ia  un-Pauline. 

The  tlieory  that  Paul  was  meuiately  or  indirectly 
the  author,  has  been  adopted  by  Hug  {Eiid.  ii. 
i22  f.),  Ebrard  (in  Olshausen's  Cum.  on  N.  T.,  vi. 
620,  Kcndrick's  etl.),  Guericke  ((Jes'-iiiuiifi/esch.  des 
N.  T.  p.  419  f.),  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the 
N.  T.  ill  256  f.),  Delitzsch  (in  Kudelbach  and 
Guericke's  Zeitsch:  for  18-4!),  trans,  in  the  A'vitnt/tl. 
Rev.  Mercersburg,  Oct.  1850,  p.  184  ff,  and  in 
his  Com.  p.  707),  Bloomfield  (Or.  TtsL,  9th  ed., 
ii.  574  tf.),  Roberts  {Discusuwns  on  the  Gospels,  pt. 
i.  chap.  vi. ).  and  others,  who  think  Luke  to  have 
given  the  epistle  its  present  form;  by  Thiersch  (in 
the  Progr.  named  above,  and  in  Die  Kirch  e  im 
Ajjost.  Zeitdt.  p.  197  f.),  Conybeare  (as  above),  and 
others,  who  make  Barnabas  chiefly  responsible  for 
its  style;  by  Olshausen  {Opusc.  p.  118  ff.),  who 
supposes  that  sundry  presbyters  were  concerned  in 
its  origin ;  and  by  many  who  regai'd  the  Apostle's 
assistant  as  unknown.  Now  lespecting  the  theory 
of  mediate  authorship  it  may  be  remarked :  If  Paul 
dictated  the  epistle,  and  Luke  or  some  other  scribe 
merely  jjenned  it,  Paul  remains  its  sole  author; 
this  was  his  usual  mode  of  composing;  this  mode 
of  composition  does  not  occasion  any  perceptible 
diversity  in  his  style;  hence,  this  form  of  the 
hypothesis  is  useless  as  an  explanation  of  the 
epistle's  peculiarities.  Again,  if  the  epistle  is 
assumed  to  be  the  joint  production  of  Paul  and  some 
friend  or  friends,  the  assumption  is  unnatural,  with- 
out evidence,  without  unequivocal  analogy  in  the 
origin  of  any  other  inspired  epii'tle,  and  insufficient 
to  remove  the  difficulties  in  the  case.  Onco  mote, 
if  we  suppose  the  ideas  to  be  in  tlie  main  Paul's, 
but  their  present  form  to  be  due  to  some  one  else, 
then  Paul,  not  having  participated  actively  in  the 
work  of  composnig  the  epistle,  cannot  according  to 
the  ordinary  use  of  language  be  called  its  author. 
Whatever  be  the  cap.icity  in  which  Paul  associates 
Timothy,  Silvanus,  and  Sosthenes  with  himself  in 
the  salutation  prefixed  U>  some  of  his  epistles,  —  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  he  does  not  on  this  account 
hesitate  to  continue  in  the  1st  pers.  sing,  (see  Phil. 
i.  3),  or  to  use  the  3d  pers.  of  his  associate  at  the 
very  next  mention  of  him  (ii.  19),  —  the  assumption 
of  some  similar  associate  in  composing  the  ICpistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  even  if  it  had  historic  warrant, 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  designed.  For  the 
style  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  (,'orinthians,  in  which 
Sosthenes  is  conjoined  with  Paul,  bears  the  Apostle's 
impress  as  unmistakably  as  does  the  style  of  the 
2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  Timothy  writes 
in  the  salutation.  .A.nd  in  both,  the  individuality 
of  the  Apostle  is  as  sharply  defined  as  it  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  lionians.  (The  philological  evidence 
thought  l>y  Delitzsch  to  show  Luke's  hand  in  the 
composition,  h.^s  been  collected  and  examined  by 
LUnemann,  as  above,  §  I.) 

The  opinion  that  Paul  was  the  proper  and  sole 
author  (besides  the  modern  advocates  of  it  already 
jamed),  has  been  defended  by  Gelpke  (Vindicice, 
jtc),  a  writer  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pdfjrims  for 
.828  and  1829  (in  reply  to  Prof.  Norton),  Gurney 
■.in  the  Bibl.  Repos.  for  1832,  p.  409  ff.,  t..tracfed 
from  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,  Lond.  1830), 
Stier  (Der  Bi-iefan  die  Hebrder,  ii.  p.  422),  Lewin 
(Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  832-899),  writers 
in  the  Journal  of' Sacred  Lit.  for  1860,  pp.  102  ft'.. 
193  ff..  Hofmann  (Schriftbeireis.  ii.  2,  2te  Aufl., 
p.  378,  cf.  p.  105),  Robbins  (in  the  Bibl.  Sncra  for 
1861,  ?.  469  ff.),  cf.  Tobler  (in  Hilgenfeld's  Ztilschr. 
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for  1864,  p.  353  ff);  Wordsworth  {Gr.  7e*L  ii 
(1.)  361  ff.);  Stovie  {Oriyin  and  Hist,  of  the  Books 
of  the  Bible,  1867,  p.  379  ff.).  Pond  (in  the  Crnig. 
Review  for  Jan.  1868,  p.  29  ff);  —  see  a  review  of 
the  evidence  in  favor  of,  and  against,  the  Pauline 
authorship,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Oct.  1867. 

The  opinion  that  the  epistle  was  destined  orig- 
inally for  Alexandrian  readers  (in  opposition  to 
which  see  Liinem.  Handb.  Eiul.  §  2),  has  been 
adopted  by  Kt.stlin  (as  above,  p.  388  ff. ),  Wieseler 
(as  above,  and  hi  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1867,  p. 
665  ff.),  Conybeare  and  Howson  (as  above),  Bunsen 
{Hippol.  and  his  Age,  ii.  140,  Germ.  ed.  i.  365), 
Hilgenfeld  (Zeilschr.f  wiss.  TheoL,  1858,  p.  103), 
Ritschl  (as  above),  and  seems  to  be  favored  by 
Muratori's  Fragment  (see  Westcott,  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.  2d  ed.  p.  480,  cf.  p.  190J.  Rome  as  its 
destination  has  been  advocated  fully  by  Holtzmanu 
in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  for  1867,  pp.  1-35. 

The  date  of  the  epistle  is  fixed  by  Ebrard  at 
A.  V.  62;  by  Lardner,  Davidson,  Schaff,  Lindsay, 
and  others  at  63;  by  Lange  (in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyk.  xi.  245)  towards  64 ;  by  Stuart,  Tholuck,  and 
others  about  64 ;  by  Wieseler  in  the  year  64  "  be- 
tween spring  and  July'';  by  Riehm,  Hilgenfeld  (as 
above)  64-66 ;  De  Wette,  Liinemann,  and  others  65- 
67;  Ewald  '•  summer  of  66";  Bunsen  67;  Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  Bleek  {Einl.  i/is  N.  T.  p.  533) 
63-9;  Alford  68-70. 

The  doctrine  of  the  epistle  has  been  specially 
discussed  by  Neander  (Plantinr/,  etc.  bk.  vi.  chap 
ii.  Robinson's  ed.  p.  487  f.),  KiJstlin  {Johan.  Lehr- 
begr.  p.  387  ff.),  Reuss  {/Ilsloire  de  In  Theologic 
Chretienne,  tom.  ii.),  ^lessner  (as  above),  most 
fully  by  Riehm  (as  above);  its  Christology  by  Moll 
(in  a  series  of  programs,  1854  ff.),  A.  Sarrus  (Jesus 
Christ  d'apres  I'auteur  de  I'Ep.  av^  Hebr.,  Strasb. 
1861 ).  and  Beyschlag  ( Christologie  des  iV.  T.,  1866, 
p.  176  ff).  The  Melchisedec  priesthood  is  treated  of 
by  Auberlen  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1857,  p.  453  ff.). 

Its  mode  of  employing  the  0.  T.  has  been  con- 
sidered by  De  Wette  (  Theol.  Zeitschr.  by  Schleierm., 
De  Wette  and  Liicke,  3te  Heft,  p.  1  ff.),  Tholuck 
(Beilage  i.  to  his  Com.,  also  published  separatelj 
with  the  title  Das  alte  Test,  im  N.  T.,  5te  Aufl 
1861),  and  Fairhairn  (Typology  of  Script,  hk.  n. 
Append.  B,  vi.,  Amer.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  362  ff.).<» 

To  the  recent  commentators  already  named  may 
be  added :  Turner  (revised  and  corrected  edition 
N.  Y.  1855),  Sampson  (edited  by  Dabney  from  the 
author's  MS.  notes,  N.  Y.  1856),  A.  S.  Patterson 
(Edin.  1856),  the  'lYanslation  with  Notes  published 
by  the  AmMcan  Bible  Union  (N.  Y.  1857,  4to),  R 
E.  Pattison  (Bost.  1859),  Stuart  (edited  and  revised 
by  Prof.  Robbins,  4th  ed.  Andover,  1860),  Moll  (in 
Lange's  Bibdwerh,  1861),  jMaier  (Rom.  Cath. 
1861),  Reuss  (in  French,  1862),  Brown  (edited  by 
D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  2  vols.  Edin.  and  I^nd.  1862). 
Lindsay  (2  vols.  Phil.,  title-page  edition,  1867). 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,   compared  with   the 

0.  T.,  5th  ed.,  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Newton,  N.  Y.  1867  (of 
a  devotional  cast),  Longking  (N.  Y.  1867),  Ripley 
(in  press,  Boston,  Jan.  1868).  J.  H.  T. 

HE'BRON  (I'l"^??!  [unim,  alliance]:  Xt- 
Bpu)v\  [Horn,  in  1  Chr.  xv.  9,  XePpdfj.-]  Hebron). 

1.  The  third  son  of  Kohath,  who  was  the  seconi 
son  of  l.evi;  the  younger  brother  of  Amram,  father 

a  *  See  also  Norton,  in  the  Christian  E-runi'imr 
1828,  V.  37-70,  and  a  trans  of  the  3.1  ed  of  ThoIuck'« 
D'ls  A.  T.  iin  A'.  T.  by  KeT.  C  A.  Aiken,  in  the  Bibl 
^iacta  for  Jub,  1854.  A 
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•»f  Moses  and  Aaron  (l^x.  vi.  18;  Num.  iii.  19;  1 
Chr.  vi.  2,  18,  xxiii.  12).  Tbe  iiuiuediate  children 
of  Hebron  are  not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Ex. 
fi.  21,  22),  but  he  was  the  founder  of  a  "  family  " 
{Misli/xicliah)  of  Hebronitcs  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi. 
58;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  30,  31)  or  Bcne-llebron  (1 
(^hr.  XV.  9,  xxiii.  19),  who  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  enumerations  of  the  Levites  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  Jkiuaii  was  the  head  of  the  family 
iu  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  31, 
xxiv.  23 :  in  the  last  of  these  passat;es  the  name  of 
Hebron  does  not  now  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  but  has 
been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  other  lists). 
In  the  last  year  of  David's  reign  we  find  them 
settled  at  Janer  in  Gilead  (a  place  not  elsewhere 
named  as  a  Levitical  city),  "  mighty  men  of  \alor  " 
(7^n  ^32),  2,700  in  nimiber,  who  were  superin- 
tendenl  s  for  the  king  over  the  two  and  a  half  tribes 
in  regard  to  all  matt  ere  sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31,  32).  At  the  .same  time  1700  of  the  family 
under  Hasiiabiah  held  the  same  office  on  the  west" 
of  Jordan  (ver.  30). 

2.  This  name  appears  in  the  genealogical  lists 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  42,  43),  where 
Mareshah  is  said  to  have  been  the  "  fathel-  of 
Hebron,"  who  again  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  Tappuach.  The  three  names  just  mentioned 
are  those  of  places,  as  are  also  many  others  in  the 
subsequent  branches  of  this  genealogy  —  Ziph, 
Maon,  Beth-/ur,  etc.  But  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  s:iy  whether  these  names  are  intended  to  be 
those  of  the  places  themselves  or  of  persons  who 
founded  them.  G. 

HB'BRON  ("l''^"^?n  [see  syjmQ:  Xs^pdfx 
and  Xefi^dv-    \_lhbion  ;'\  Mace.  v.  05,  Cheln-un  :] 

Arab.  Q>jJ^*  =  the  friend),  a  city  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  54)  ;  situated  among  the  mountains 
(Josh.  XX.  7),  20  Homan  miles  south  of  Jerusalem, 
ind  the  same  distance  north  of  Becr-sheba  (  Oiioin. 
s.  v.  "ApKci).  nel)ron  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  the  world  still  existing;  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  the  rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  built, 
says  a  sacred  writer,  •'  seven  jears  before  Zoan  in 
F-gypt "  (Num.  xiii.  22).  But  when  was  Zoan 
built?  It  is  well  we  can  prove  the  high  antiquity 
of  Hebron  independently  of  Egypt's  mystic  annals. 
It  was  a  well  known  town  when  Abraham  entered 
Canaan  3780  years  ago  (Gen.  xiii.  18).    Its  original 

name  was  Kirjath-Arba  (3?2~]S-n^li7  :  LXX., 
Kipiae-ap0oKa-f<pfp,  Judg.  i.  10),  "  ihe  city  of 
Arba;"  so  called  from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak, 
and  progenitor  of  the  giant  Anakim  (.Fosh.  xxi.  11. 
XV.  13,  14).  It  was  sometimes  called  Mamre. 
doubtless  from  Abraham's  friend  and  ally,  Manire 
the  Amorite  (Gen.  xxiii.  19,  xxxv.  27);  but  the 
"  oak  of  Jlamre,"  where  the  Patriarch  so  often 
pitched  his  tent,  appears  to  have  been  not  in,  i)ut 
near  Heliron.  [Mamkk.]  The  chief  interest  of  this 
city  arises  from  its  having  been  tlie  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
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patriarchs.  Sarah  died  at  Hebron;  ana  A)ir<ihani 
then  bought  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  the  field  aiid 
cave  of  Alachpelah,  to  serve  as  a  family  tomb  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2-20).  'i'iie  cave  is  still  there;  and  the  mas- 
sive walls  of  the  llnrum  or  mosque,  within  which  it 
lies,  form  the  most  remarkable  object  iu  the  whole 
city.  [MACiU'KL.\ir.]  *  Abraham  is  called  by 
Mohammedan;.  el-KliulH,  "  the  Friend,"  i  «.  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  modern  name  of  Hebron. 
When  the  Israelites  entered  I'alestine  Hebion  was 
taken  by  Joshua  from  the  descendants  of  Anak, 
and  given  to  Caleb  (Josh.  x.  30,  xiv.  0  15,  xv.  13, 
14).  It  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  made  "  a 
city  of  refuge  "  (Josh.  xxi.  11-13).  Here  David 
first  established  the  seat  of  his  government,  and 
dwelt  during  the  seven  years  and  a  half  he  reigned 
over  Judah  (2  Sam.  v.  5).  Hebron  was  rebuilt 
after  the  Captivity ;  but  it  soon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Edomites,  from  whom  it  was  rescued  by 
Judas  Maccabaus  (Neh.  xi.  25:  1  Mace  v.  65; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6).  A  short  tmie  hefore  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  Hebron  was  burned  by  an 
officer  of  Vespasian  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  9). 
xVbotit  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  it  was 
captured  by  the  Cru.saders.  It  subsequently  lay  for 
a  time  in  ruins  (Albert  Aq.  vii.  15;  Saiwulf  in 
/iarli/  Travels  in  Pal.,  p.  45);  but  in  A.  D.  1167 
it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Latin  bishopric  (Will. 
Tyr.  XX.  3).  In  1187  it  reverted  to  the  Muslems, 
and  has  ever  since  remained  in  their  hands. 

Hebron  now  contains  about  5000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  some  50  families  are  Jews.  It  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by 
rocky  hills.  This,  in  all  j)robability,  is  that  "  valley 
of  ICshcol,"  whence  the  Jewish  spies  got  the  great 
bunch  of  grapes  (Num.  xiii.  23).  Its  sides  are  still 
clothed  with  luxuriant  ^■ineyards,  and  its  grapes  are 
considered  the  finest  in  Southern  I'alestine.  Groves 
of  gray  olives,  and  some  other  fruit-trees,  give 
variety  to  the  scene.  The  valley  nnis  from  north 
to  south:  and  the  main  quarter  of  the  town,  sur- 
mounted by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  venei-alile  lliirnm, 
lies  partly  on  the  eastern  s!o|)c  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14; 
comp.  xxiii.  10).  [Esiicoi..]  The  houses  are  all 
of  stone,  solidlj  built,  flat-roofal,  each  having  one 
or  two  small  cupolas.  The  town  has  no  wails,  but 
the  main  streets  opening  on  the  principal  roads 
have  gates.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  south  of 
the  town  is  a  large  tank,  130  ft.  square,  by  50  deep; 
the  sides  are  solidly  built  with  hewn  stones.  At 
the  northern  end  of  the  principal  quarter  is  another, 
measuring  85  ft.  long,  liy  55  Iiroad.  Both  are  of 
high  antiquity;  and  one  of  them,  probably  the 
former,  is  that  over  which  David  hanged  the  mur- 
derers of  Ish-bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  12).  About  a  mile 
from  the  town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the  largest 
oak-trees  in  I'alestine.  It  stands  quite  alone  in  the 
mid.st  of  the  vineyards.  It  is  23  ft.  in  girth,  and 
its  branches  cover  a  space  90  ft.  in  diameter.  This, 
.say  some,  is  the  very  tree  beneath  which  Abraham 
pitched  his  tent;  but,  however  this  m.ay  be,  it  stiU 
l)ears  the  name  of  the  patriarch.  (Porter's  ffind- 
book;  p.  07  ff.;  Bob.  ii.  73  ff.)  J.  L.  f 


a  The  expiession  here  is  literally  "  were  8u)>erin- 
♦ndents  of  Israel  beyond  ('^3^^)  Jordan  lor  the 
west  (nS'^l^iC)  in  all  the  business,"'  etc  "  Be- 
yond Jordan "  generally  mcnnB  "  on  the  east,"  but 
lere,  Indnced  probably  by  the  word  tollowiiiR.  "  west- 
ward,"  niir  trnpFliitors  have  rendered  it  "  on  this  side  "' 
ooBi;   Dent.  i.  1,  5,  Josh.  ix.   1,  &c.).     May  not  the 


meaning  be  that  Hachabiah  and  his  brethren  weni 
settled  on  the  western  side  of  the  Transjordaule 
country  ? 

b  •  The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Hebron  w«« 
ninde  after  this  article  on  Hebron  wag  Vritten.  Th« 
results  of  the  attempt  on  that  occasion  to  explore  th« 
celcbnitod  Mnsqiie  there,  will  be  stated  ander  Macs 
PELAH  (Amer.  ed.).  B. 
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a.  (V"'?^'  ^°^  "I'l"^??  :  'EA&ciu,  Alex.  Ax- 
)av'  Achran,  later  editions  Abran).  One  of  the 
"wwns  in  the  territory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  on 
kh'c)  boundary  of  the  trilie.     It  is  named  next  to 
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Rehol),  and  is  apparently  m  the  neighbomood  of 
Zidon.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  merely  men- 
tioned (Onomnst.  Achran),  and  no  one  in  modeiT 
times  has  discovered  its  site.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  name  in  the  original  is  quite  diflferent  from 


ttat  of  Hebron,  the  well-known  city  of  Judah  (No. 
1),  although  in  the  A.^V.  they  are  the  same,  our 
translators  having  represented  the  ain  by  H,  instead 
Df  by  G,  or  by  the  vowel  only,  as  is  their  usual 
justoni.  But,  in  addition,  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  name  should  not  rather  be  Ebdon  or  Abdon 

(7n357),  since  that  form  is  fovmd  in  many  MSS. 


(Davidson,  Ilebr.  Text;  Ges.  Tke$.  p.  9»U),  and 
since  an  Abdon  is  named  amongst  the  Levitical 
cities  of  Asher  in  other  lists,  which  otherwise  would 
be  unmentioned  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
versions  (excepting  only  the  Vat.  LXX.,  which  is 
obviously  corrupt)  unanimously  retain  the  R 
[Abdon.]  G. 

*  Kirjath  Arba  does  not  appear  to  have  been  th* 
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oriyinal  name  of  Hebron;  but  sini])ly  the  name 
immediately  prior  to  the  Israelitish  occupancy.  l'"or 
we  are  told  that  it  was  so  called  from  Arba,  the 
father  of  Anak  (Josh.  xv.  13,  14);  and  the  children 
of  Anak  were  the  occupants  u-lien  Caleb  took  it,  as 
we  learn  from  the  same  passage.  But  in  Abraham's 
time  there  was  a  different  occupant,  Manire  the 
ally  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24):  and  the  place 
was  then  called  by  his  name  (Gen.  xxiii.  19,  xxxv. 
27).  This  appellation,  then,  preceded  that  of  Kir- 
jath  Arba.  But  as  the  place  was  a  very  ancient 
one  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and  as  Mamre  was  Abraham's 
contemporary,  it  had  some  name  older  than  either 
of  these  two.  What  was  that  previous  nameV 
The  first  mention  of  the  place  (Gen.  xiii.  18)  would 
obviously  indicate  Hebron  as  the  previous  and 
original  name  —  subsequently  displaced  (iu  part  at 
least)  by  ]\Iamre,  afterwards  by  Arba,  but  restored 
to  its  ancient  and  time-honored  rights  when  Arba's 
descendants,  the  Anakim,  were  driven  out  by  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  S.  C.  B. 

HE'BRONITES,  THE  C^^'l-l^n :  d  Xt- 
^piiv,  b  Xf^pcovi  [Vat.  -vii] :  Iltbivni,  IhbroniUe). 
A  family  of  Kohathite  Levites,  descendants  of  He- 
bron the  son  of  Kohath  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  23).  In  the  reign  of  David  the  chief 
of  the  family  west  of  the  Jordan  was  Ilashabiah ; 
while  on  the  east  in  the  land  of  Gilead  were  Jerijah 
and  his  brethren,  "  men  of  valor,"  over  the  Heuben- 
ites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  JIanasseh 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  30,  31,  32).  W.  A.  AV. 

HEDGE    ("113,    "i;T5,    T^'^'l'^;    nS^Dtt, 

n3^ti7P  :  (ppajfjiis)-  The  first  three  words  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  their  Greek  equiv- 
alent, denote  simply  that  which  surrounds  or  in- 
closes, whether  it  be  a  stone  wall  ("li}?.,  geder, 
Prov.  xxiv.  31;  Ez.  xiii.  10),  or  a  fence  of  other 
materials.  "^^S,  ^dc/er,  and  n~1^3,  </'(/«(«//,  are 
used  of  the  hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Num.  xxii.  24: 
Ps.  lxx:xix.  40;  1  Chr.  iv.  23),  and  the  latter  is 
employed  to  describe  the  wide  walls  of  stone,  or 
fences  of  thorn,  which  served  as  a  shelter  for  sheep 
in  winter  and  summer  (Num.  xxxii.  16).  The 
stone  walls  which  surround  the  sheepfolds  of  modern 
Palestuie  are  frequently  crowned  with  sharp  thorns 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  299),  a  custom  at 
least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  ( Od.  xiv.  10), 
when  a  kind  of  prickly  pear  {axfpSos)  was  used 
for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  fences  of  corn- 
fields at  a  later  period  (Arist.  /.'cd.  3.55).  In  order 
to  protect  the  vineyards  from  the  ravages  of  wild 
beasts  (Ps.  Ixxx.  12)  it  was  customary  to  surround 
them  with  a  wall  of  loose  stones  or  mud  (Matt.  xxi. 
33;  JIark  xii.  1),  which  was  a  favorite  haunt  of 
serpents  (I'xcl.  x.  8),  and  a  retreat  for  locusts  from 
the  cold  (Nah.,iii.  17).  Such  walls  are  described 
by  Maundrell  as  surrounding  the  gardens  of  Damaf- 
cus.  "  They  are  built  of  great  pieces  of  earth,  made 
in  the  fa.shion  of  brick  and  hardened  in  the  sun. 
In  their  dimensions  they  are  each  two  yards  long 
and  somewhat  more  than  one  broad,  and  half  a 
yard  thick.  Two  rows  of  these,  placed  one  upon 
another,  make  a  cheap,  ex])editiou8,  and,  in  this 
dry  country,  a  durable  wall"  (h'ailii  Trot:  in  P<d. 
p.  4871.  .\  wall  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  c]e;»rly 
distinguished   in   Is.  v.  5  from  the  tangled  hedge, 

np^it'P,  m'MicAh  (nSOr?,  Mic.  vii.  4),  which 
«aa  planted  ajTan  additional  safeguard  to  the  vine- 
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xard  (i:f  Ecclus.  xxviii.  24),  and  was  compoB^  of 
the  tlnrny  shn»bs  with  which  Palestine  abounds. 
The  pricidy  pear,  a  si)ecic.s  of  cactus,  so  frequeiitly 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  at  present,  ia 
believed  to  be  of  comparatively  modern  introduction. 
I'he  aptness  of  the  comparison  of  a  tangled  hedge 
of  thorn  to  the  difficulties  which  a  slothful  man 
conjures  up  as  an  excuse  for  his  inactivity,  »ill  be 
at  once  recognized  (Prov.  xv.  19;  cf.  Hos.  ii.  (i). 
The  narrow  paths  between  the  hedges  of  the  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  "  with  a  ferroe  on  this  side  and 
a  fence  on  that  side"  (Num.  xxii.  24),  are  distin- 
guished from  the  "highways,"  or  more  frequented 
tracks,  in  Luke  xiv.  23.  W.  A.  W. 

HE'GAI  [2  syl]  (''in  [Persian  name,  Ges.] : 
rat':  Jiytus),  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "  cham- 
berlains "  of  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  who  had  spe- 
cial charge  of  the  women  of  the  harem  (Ksth.  ii. 
8,  15).  According  to  the  Hebrew  text  he  was  a 
distinct  person  from  the  "  keeper  of  the  concubines  " 
—  Shaashgaz  (14),  but  the  LXX.  have  the  sama 
name  in  14  as  in  8,  while  in  15  they  omit  it  alto- 
gether. In  verse  3  the  name  is  given  under  the 
different  form  of — 

HE'GE  (S3n:  Egeus),  probably  a  Persian 
name.    Aja  signifies  eunuch  in  Sanskrit,  in  accord- 


ance with   which    the    LXX.   have 


TO)   evvovx<f' 


Hegias,  'Hyias-,  is  mentioned  by  Ctesias  as  one  of 
the  people  about  Xerxes,  Gesenius,  Thes.  Addenda, 
p.  83  b. 

HEIFER  (nb^^,  n-3:  Sti/xaA.j:  vacca). 
The  Hebrew  language  has  no  expression  that  ex- 
actly corresponds  to  our  heifer;  for  both  iglidi  and 
pandi  are  applied  to  cows  that  have  cahecl  (1  Sam. 
vi.  7-12;  Job  xxi.  10:  Is.  vii.  21):  indeed  eylah 
means  a  young  animal  of  any  species,  the  full  ex- 
pression being  efjlah  biiknr,  "  heifer  of  kine " 
(Deut.  xxi.  3:1  Sam.  xvi.  2;  Is.  vii.  21).  The 
heifer  or  young  cow  was  not  conmionly  used  for 
ploughing,  but  only  for  treading  out  the  corn  (Hos. 
X.  11;  but  see  Judg.  xiv.  18),"  when  it  ran  about 
without  any  headstall  (I)eut.  xxv.  4);  hence  the 
expression  an  "unbroken  heifer"  (Hos.  iv.  16; 
A.  V.  "  backsliding  "),  to  which  Israel  is  compared. 
A  similar  sense  has  been  attached  to  the  expression 
"  calf  of  three  years  old,"  i.  e..  tinsiibdutd,  in  Is. 
XV.  5,  Jer.  xlviii.  34 ;  but  it  is  much  more  probably 
to  be  taken  as  a  projier  name,  Kghith  Shelishiynli, 
such  names  being  not  unconmion.  The  sense  of 
"dissolute"  is  conveyed  undoubtedly  in  Am.  iv.  1. 
The  comparison  of  Kgypt  to  a  "fair  heifer"  (Jer. 
xlvi.  20)  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  form 
under  which  Apis  was  worshi])ped  (to  which  we 
may  also  refer  the  wonls  in  vcr.  15,  as  understood 
in  the  LXX.,  "  Why  is  the  bullock,  ix6axos  iic 
\eKT6s,  swept  away  V  "),  the  "  destruction  "  threat- 
ened being  the  bite  of  the  gad-Hy,  to  which  the 
word  keretz  would  fitly  apply.  "  To  jjlough  with 
anotlier  man's  heifer"  (Judg.  xiv.  18)  implies  tliat 
an  advantage  has  been  gained  by  unfair  means. 
The  |)roper  names  Eglah,  ICn-eglaim,  and  l^irah, 
are  derived  from  the  Hebrew  terms  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  W.  L.  B. 

HEIR.  The  Hebrew  ifistitutions  relative  to 
inheritance  were  of  a  very  sim))le  chanicter.  Uudet 
the  patriarchal   system    the   proixrty  was  divided 


a  •  PlouRliing  with  helfors.  ns  Implli^d  In  t)iM  pa* 
enge,  is  (ionietin\e,s  practiced  In  Pale.stiiie  at  preMnl 
(See  lUiistr.  of  Scriplvre,  p.  163)  II 
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unong  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives  (Gen.  xxi. 
10,  xxiv.  36,  xx\.  5),  a  larger  portion  being  assigned 
to  one,  generally  the  eldest,  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the  family. 
[BiRTHRiGHf.]  The  sons  of  concubines  were 
portioned  off  with  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6):  occa- 
sionally they  were  placed  on  a  par  with  the  legiti- 
mate sons  (Gen.  .xlix.  1  ff.),  but  this  may  have  been 
restricted  to  ca.ses  where  the  children  had  been 
adopted  by  the  legitimate  wife  (Gen.  xxx.  3).  At 
a  later  period  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  concu- 
bines was  rigidly  enforced  (Judg.  xi.  1  ff. ).  Daugh- 
ters had  no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gen.  xxxi.  14), 
but  received  a  marriage  portion,  consisting  of  a 
maid-servant  (Gen.  xxis.  24,  29),  or  some  other 
property.  As  a  matter  of  special  favor  they  some- 
times took  part  with  the  sons  (.Job  xlii.  15).  The 
Mosaic  law  regulated  the  succession  to  real  prop- 
erty thus :  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the  sons, 
the  eldest  receiving  a  double  portion  (Deut.  xxi. 
17),  the  others  equal  shares:  if  there  were  no  sons, 
it  went  to  the  daughters  (Num.  xxvii.  8),  on  the 
condition  that  they  did  not  marry  out  of  their  own 
tribe  (Num.  xxxvi.  6  ff.;  Tob.  vi.  12,  vii.  13), 
otherwise  the  patrimony  was  forfeited  (Joseph.  Ant. 
iv.  7,  §  5).  If  there  were  no  daughters,  it  went  to 
the  brotlier  of  the  deceased;  if  no  brother,  to  the 
paternal  uncle;  and,  failing  these,  to  the  next  of 
kin  (Num.  xxvii.  9-il).  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
being  left  without  children,  the  nearest  of  kin  on 
her  husband's  side  had  the  right  of  marrying  her, 
and  in  the  event  of  his  refusal  the  next  of  kin 
(Ruth  iii.  12,  13):  with  him  rested  the  obligation 
of  red-jeming  the  property  of  the  widow  (Ruth  iv. 
1  ff. ),  if  it  |iad  been  either  sold  or  mortgaged :  this 

obligation  was  termed  H^SSn  t^QipTS  ("the 
right  of  inheritance"),  and  was  exercised  in  other 
cases  besides  that  of  marriage  (.ler.  xxxii.  7  ff.)- 
If  none  stepped  forward  to  marry  the  widow,  the 
inheritance  remained  with  her  until  her  death,  and 
then  reverted  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  object  of 
these  regulations  evidently  was  to  prevent  the  alieu- 
a*Jon  of  the  land,  and  to  retain  it  in  the  same 
family:  the  Mosaic  law  enforced,  in  short,  a  strict 
entail.  Even  the  assignment  of  the  double  por- 
tion, whieU  under  the  jjatriarchal  re(jime  had  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  father  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  was 
by  the  Mosaic  law  limited  to  the  eldest  son  (Deut. 
xxi.  15-17).  The  case  of  Achsah,  to  whom  (Jaleb 
presented  a  field  (Josh.  xv.  18,  19;  Judg.  i.  15),  is 
au  exception:  but  perhaps  even  in  that  instance 
the  land  reverted  to  Caleb's  descendants  either  at 
the  death  of  Achsah  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The 
land  being  thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the  notion  of 
heirship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known  to 
the  Jews:  succession  was  a  matter  of  right,  and 
not  of  favor  —  a  state  of  things  which  is  embodied 

in  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  for  the  word  12?"^^ 
(A.  V.  "to  inherit")  implies  possession,  and  very 


a  *  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  Gal.  iv.  2  Paul 
may  have  referred  to  a  peculiar  testamentary  law 
among  the  Galatians  (see  Gcius,  In.'<titutiones,  i.  §  55) 
conferring  on  the  father  a  right  to  determine  the  time 
Df  the  son's  majority,  instead  of  its  being  fixed  by 
•tatute.  In  that  case  we  should  have  an  instance  of 
*ie  facility  with  which  Paul  could  avail  himself  of  his 
Knowledge  of  minute  local  regulations  in  the  lands 
which  he  visited.  (See  Baumg.-Crusius,  Comm.  Uhn 
i'-n  Brief  nn  ilie  GnlnUr,  p.  91.)  But  that  passage  in 
Siiiui,  when  moi't  closely  examined,  proves  not  to  be 
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often /"am We  possession  (Dent,  ii."  12;  Judg.  i.  29 
xi.  24),  and  a  similar  idea  lies  at  the  I'oot  of  the 

words  n-TnS  and  n7n3,  generally  tran.slatec 
"  inheritance."  Testamentary  dispositions  were  of 
course  superfluous:  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
idea  is  the  blessin//,  which  in  early  times  conveyed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  benefits  (Gen.  xxvii. 
19,  37;  Josh.  xv.  19).  The  references  to  wills  in 
.St  Paul's  writings  are  borrowed  from  the  usages 
of  Greece  and  Ron)e  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the 
custom  was  introduced  intoJudsea:"  several  wills 
are  noticed  by  Josephus  in  connection  with  the 
Herods  {Anf.  xiii.  16,  §  1,  xvii.  3,  §  2;  B.J.  ii.  2 
§3). 

With  regard  to  personal  property,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  owner  had  some  authority  over  it, 
at  all  events  during  his  lifetime.  The  admission 
of  a  slave  to  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  with  the 
sons  (Prov.  xvii.  2)  probably  applies  only  to  the 
personalty.  A  presentation  of  half  the  personalty 
formed  the  marriage  portion  of  Tobit's  wife  (Tob. 
viii.  21).  A  distribution  of  goods  during  the  father's 
Ufe-time  is  imjilied  in  Luke  xv.  11-13:  a  distinc- 
tion may  be  noted  between  ouala,  a  general  term 
applicable  to  personalty,  and  KXytpovofiiu,  the  I'lmled 
property,  which  could  only  be  di\'ided  after  the 
father's  death  (Luke  xii.  13). 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  He- 
brew and  .\thenian  customs  of  heirship,  particularly 
as  regards  heiresses  (eViKAnpoi),  ^vho  were,  in  both 
nations,  bound  to  marry  their  nearest  relation :  the 
property  did  not  vest  in  the  hu5band  even  for  his 
lifetime,  but  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  heiress 
as  soon  as  he  was  of  age,  who  also  bore  the  name, 
not  of  his  fother,  but  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 
The  object  in  both  countries  was  the  same,  namely, 
to  preserve  the  name  and  property  of  every  family 
{Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  'ETri/cATjpos).  W.  L.  B. 

HE'LAH  (nS^n  Irusi-]:  'AwU;  Alex. 
A\aa'-  Hnlnn),  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur, 
fiither  of  Tekoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  5).  Her  three  cliildreu 
are  enumerated  in  ver.  7.  In  the  LXX.  the  pas- 
sage is  ^■ery  nujch  confused,  the  sons  being  ascribed 
to  different  wives  from  what  they  are  in  the  Hebrew 
text. 

HE'LAM  •"  V^n  [peA.  power  of  the  people, 
Ges.]:  AiAa^u:  Ilelum),  a  place  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, but  west  of  the  Euphrates  ("the  river"),  at 
which  the  Syrians  were  collected  by  Hadarezer,  and 
at  which  David  met  and  defeated  them  (2  Sam.  x. 
16,  17).  In  the  latter  verse  the  name  appears  as 
Chelamah  (n72S^n),  but  the  final  syllable  is 
probably  only  the  particle  of  motion.  This  longer 
form,  XaXaixcLK,  the  present  text  *  of  the  LXX. 
inserts  in  ver.  16  as  if  the  name  of  the  river  [l)ut 
Alex,  and  Comp.  omit  it] ;  while  in  the  two  other 
places  it  has  kiKafj.,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
text.     By  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  6,  §  3)  the  name  is 


decisive  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  righ  t  among  the 
Galatians  (see  Lightfoot's  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  tki'  Ga- 
latian.",  p.  164,  2d  ed.).  The  Apostle,  in  arguing  his 
point  (Gal.  iv.  2),  may  have  framed  a  case  of  this  na 
ture  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  or  have  had  in  mind 
a  certain  discretionary  power  which  the  Roman  laws 
granted  to  the  f.ithc  r.  H. 

h  This  is  probably  a  late  addition,  since  in  the  IJOL 
text  as  it  stool  in  Origin's  H japla,  XaXa-iiaK  w«fl 
omitted  after  iroTaixov  (s^e  Bahrdt,  a  I  ic). 
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pveii  as  XoAa/ict,  and  as  being  that  of  the  king  of 
the  Syrians  beyonii  Euphrates  —  irphs  XaAafiai 
rhv  7WU  wepai/  Eu<J)parou  'S.vpwu  I3a(ri\ea. 

In  (lie  \'iilgate  no  name  is  inserted  after  ^fiuviuin  ; 
but  in  \er.  10,  for  -'came  to  Helam,"  we  find  ad- 

dii.clt  txcrciium  eoruin,  reading  D^'^H,  "their 
army."  This  too  is  the  rendering  of  the  old  trans- 
lator Ajuila  —  eV  Svva.fj.ei  auTwv  —  of  wliose  ver- 
sion v;r.  16  has  survived.  In  17  the  Vulgate 
agrees  witli  the  A.  V. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  lo- 
cality of  Ilelitm;  l)ut  to  none  of  them  does  any 
certainty  attach.  Tlie  most  feasible  perhaps  is  tliat 
it  is  identical  with  Alamatha,  a  town  named  by 
I'tolcmy,  and  located  by  him  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Nicephorium.  G. 

HEL'BAH  (na^O  [faq-XefiU:  [Alex. 
2x:e5ia;/  (ace);  Conip.  'EAjSa:]  Hdh<i),  a  town 
of  Asher,  jirobably  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  not 
f;u-  from  Sidon  (j'udg.  i.  31).  J.  L.  P. 

HEL'BON  (l""l2^n  {fat,  i.  e.  fruitful]-. 
Xf\ficl)v\  [Alex.  Xe&poov]),  a  place  only  mentioned 
once  in  Scripture.  Ezekiel,  in  describing  the  wealth 
and  conmierce  of  Tyre,  says,  "  Damascus  was  thy 
merchant  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  [xxvii.  18]."  The 
Vulgate  translates  these  words  in  vino  pinr/ui ;  and 
some  other  ancient  versions  also  make  the  word 
descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  wine.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Helbon  is  a  proper  name. 
Strabo  si)eaks  of  the  wine  of  Chalybon  (olvov  eK 
^upias  rhv  XaKv&Jii'iou)  from  Syria  as  among  the 
luxuries  in  which  the  kings  of  Persia  indulged 
(xv.  p.  735);  and  Athenseus  assigns  it  to  Damas- 
cus (i.  22).  Geographers  have  hitherto  represented 
Helbon  as  identical  with  the  city  of  Aleppo,  called 

H'dc/j  (^_ji^2>-)  by  the  Arabs;  but  there  are 
strong  reasons  against  this.  The  whole  force  and 
beauty  of  the  description  in  Ezekiel  consists  in  this, 
that  in  the  great  market  of  Tyre  every  kingdom 
and  city  found  ample  demand  for  its  own  staple 
products.  ^V'lly,  therefore,  should  the  Damascenes 
supply  wine  of  Aleppo,  conveying  it  a  long  and 
difiieult  journey  overland  ?  If  strange  merchants 
had  engaged  in  this  trade,  we  should  naturally  ex^ 
pect  them  to  be  some  mai-itime  people  who  could 
carry  it  cheaply  along  the  coast  from  the  port  of 
Aleppo. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  directed  attention  to 
tt  village  and  district  within  a  few  miles  of  Damas- 
cus, still  bearing  the  ancient  name  HMon  (the 

>  o  ^ 

Arabic  ...aA^  corresponds  exactly  to  the  He- 
brew ^^27n),  and  still  celebrated  as  producing 
the  finest  grapes  in  the  country.  (See  Journal  of 
Si: v..  Lit.  .July  18.53,  p.  20(t;  Plve  Years  in  Da- 
mascus, ii.  330  fr.).  Tliere  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
this  village,  and  not  Alepjx),  is  the  Helbon  of  Eze- 
kiel and  Strabo.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  wild 
plen,  high  up  in  Antilebanon.  The  remains  of 
loine  large  and  beautiful  structures  are  strewn 
uround  it.  The  l)ott<)m  and  sides  of  the  glen  are 
tovered  with  terraced  vineyards:  and  the  whole 
lurrounding  country  is  rich  in  vines  and  fig-trees 
\/Iaml6.  Jw  Syr.  and  Pal.,  pp.  495-6). 

J.  L.  P. 
•  The  discovery  of  tliis  Helbon  is  one  of  the  re- 
Mtlls  of  niissionaKj-  lalwr  in  tiiat  part  of  the  I^ast. 
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Jlr.  Porter,  who  writes  the  article  above,  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  mission  at  Damascug. 
Dr.  Robinson  accepts  the  proposed  identification 
as  unquestionably  correct.  The  name  alone  ia 
not  decisive,  for  Haleb  (.\leppo)  may  answer  tc 
Helbon ;  but  Aleppo  "  produces  no  wine  of  any 
reputation;  nor  is  Damascus  the  natural  chan- 
nel of  commerce  between  Aleppo  and  Tyre"  (Later 
lies.  iii.  472).  Eairbairn  (Lzehicl  and  the  Book 
of  his  Prophecy,  p.  301,  2d  ed.)  follows  the  old 
opinion.  Riietschi  (Ilerzog's  Real.-Encyk.  v.  098) 
makes  Ezekiel's  Hellion  and  this  one  near  Damas- 
cus the  same,  but  thinks  Ptolemy's  Chalybon  (see 
above)  too  far  north  to  be  identical  with  them. 

H. 
HELCHI'AH   (XeX/ci'as;    [Vat.  -««-]  Ihl- 
cias),  1  Esdr.  viii.  1.     [Hilkiah.] 

HELCHT'AS  {Thlcias)  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  2  Esdr.  i.  1.     [Hilkiah.] 

HEL'DAI  [2  syl.]  C^'^Sri  {worklly,  tran- 
sient]-. XoASi'a;  [Vat.  XoXScio:]  Alex.  XoASai': 
Iloldai).  1.  The  twelfth  captain  of  the  monthly 
courses  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  15). 
He  is  specified  as  "  the  Netophathite,"  and  as  a 
descendant  of  Othniel. 

2.  An  Israelite  who  seems  to  have  returned  from 
the  Captivity;  for  whom,  with  others,  Zechariah 
was  commanded  to  make  certain  crowns  as  memo- 
rials (Zech.  vi.  10).  In  ver.  14  the  name  appears 
to  be  changed  to  Heleji.  The  EXX.  translate 
trapa  tuv  upxdvraiv. 

HE'LEB  (nbn  [milL-\-.  Vat.  omits;  Alex. 
A\a(p;  [Coinp.  'EAayS:]  Ihkd),  son  of  IJaanah, 
the  Netophathite,  one  of  the  heroes  cf  king  Da- 
vid's guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29).  In  the  parallel  Lst 
the  name  is  gw&n  as  — 

HEXED  ("T^'H:  X0o<^5;  [FA.XoaoS;]  Alex. 
E\o5;  I/eled),  1  Chr.  xi.  -30  [where  he  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  -'the  valiant  men  "  of  David's  army]. 

HE'LEK  iri^n  [part,  portion]:  XeKty, 
Alex.  XeAe/c;  [in  Josh.,  Ke\eC,  Alex.  <i.eAeK:] 
I/etec),  one  of  the  descendants  of  Manasseii,  the 
second  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  30),  and  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  IIei>ekites.  The  IJene- 
Chelek  [sons  of  C]  are  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvii.  2 
as  of  much  importance  in  their  tribe.  The  name 
has  not  however  survived,  at  least  it  has  not  yet 
been  met  with. 

HE'LEKITES,  THE  (^t7^^1^,  i.  e.  the 
Chelkite:  6  XeKeyi  [Vat.  -yti]',  Alex.  X€A«ki: 
familia  Iltlecitarum),  the  family  descended  from 
the  foregoing  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

HE'LEM  (Dipn  [hammer  or  blow]:  [Rom. 
Boj/TjeAct/u;  Vat.  BaAaa^;  Alex.]  EAoyu:  Ihlem). 
A  man  named  among  the  descendants  of  Asher,  in 
a  passage  evidently  much  disordered  (1  Chr.  vii. 
35).  If  it  be  intended  that  lie  was  the  brother  of 
Shamer,  then  he  may  be  identical  with  Hotham,  in 
ver.  32,  the  name  having  been  altered  in  copying; 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Purrington  (i.  265) 
quotes  two  Ikbrew  MSS.,  in  which  the  name  if 

written  DlT!,  Cheles. 

2.  [EXX.  TOis  virofi.ft'ovai.]  A  man  men- 
tioned only  in  Zech.  vi.  14.  Apparently  the  sanM 
who  is  given  as  Hkluai  in  ver.  10  (Ewald,  Pfjpk 
eten.  ii.  536,  note). 
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HE'LEPH  (^bn  [exchange,  instead  of 'I: 
M-nAci/u;  Alex.  MeAec^i  — both  include  the  prep- 
asition  prefixed :  Htleph ),  the  place  from  which  the 
boundary  of  the  trilie  of  Naphtali  started  (Josh. 
six.  33),  but  where  situated,  or  on  which  quarter, 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  tlie  text.  Yan  de  Velde 
{Memoir,  p.  320)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Beit- 
lij\  an  ancient  site,  nearl)-  due  east  of  the  Jins 
Abyml,  and  west  of  Kades,  on  the  edge  of  a  very 
marked  ravine,  which  probably  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  l)etween  Naphtali  and  Asher  (Van  de 
Velde,  ^i/ri(i,  i.  233 ;  and  see  his  map,  1858).    G. 

HE'LEZ  (V^n  [perh.  loins,  thigh,  Gesen.] : 
5eAA.'^s  —  the  initial  2  is  probably  from  the  end 
of  the  preceding  word,  [XeAArjs;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  10 
Vat.  Xeo-ATjs;]  Alex.  EAArjs,  XeAArjs:  If  ties,  Uti- 
les). 1.  One  of  "  the  thirty  "  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.   xxiii.   2G ;  1  Chr.  xi.   27 :   in  the  latter, 

^^n\  an  Ephraimite,  and  captain  of  the  seventh 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  10).  In  both  these 
passages  of  Chronicles  he  is  called  "the  Pelonite," 
of  which  Kennicott  decides  that  "the  I'altite  "  of 
Samuel  is  a  corniption  ( Dissertation,  etc.,  pp.  183- 
184).     [Paltitk.] 

Si.  [XsAArjy:  Htlles.]  A  man  of  Judah,  son 
of  Azariah  (1  Chr  ii.  39);  a  descendant  of  Jerah- 
meel,  of  the  great  family  of  Hezron. 

HE  LI  ('HA.',  'HAei:  Heli),  the  father  of  Jo- 
seph, the  husband  of  the  Virgin  iMary  (Luke  iii. 
23);  maintained  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  the  latest  in- 
vestigator of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  to  have  been 
the  real  brother  of  Jacob  the  father  of  the  Virgin 
herself.  (Hervey,  Gentdlogies,  pp.  130,  138.)  The 
.name,  as  we  possess  it,  is  the  same  as  that  employed 
by  the  LXX.  in  the  0.  T.  to  render  the  Hebrew 

'^/'S,  Ei.i  the  high-priest. 

2.  The  third  of  three  names  inserted  between 
Amrroi!  and  Amai;i.\s  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra, 
iu  2  Esdr.  i.  2  (compare  Ezr.  vii.  2,  3). 
HELI'AS,  2  Esdr.  vii.  39.  [Em.tah.] 
HELIODO'RUS  ('HXiSS'jopos  {'/'ft  of  the 
svn]),  the  treasurer  {6  iirl  tu>v  irpayfj.a.Taiv)  of 
Seleucus  Philopator,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
king,  at  the  instigation  of  Apollonius  [AroL- 
Lo.MUs]  to  carry  away  the  private  treasures  depos- 
ited in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  According  to 
the  narrative  in  2  Mace.  iii.  9  fF.,  he  was  stayed 
from  the  execution  of  his  design  by  a  "  great  ap- 
parition '"  {eTTKpdvfia),  in  consequence  of  which  he 
fell  down  "compassed  with  great  darkness,"  and 
<peechles3.  He  was  afterwards  restored  at  the  in- 
tercession of  the  high-priest  Onias,  and  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  king  of  the  in\'iolable  majesty  of  the 
Temple  (2  Mace.  iii.).  The  full  details  of  the  nar- 
rative are  not  supported  by  any  other  evidence. 
Josephus,  who  was  unacquainted  with  2  Mace, 
takes  no  notice  of  it ;  and  the  author  of  the  so- 
called  iv.  ^lacc.  attril)utes  the  attempt  to  plunder 
the  Temple  to  Apollonius,  and  differs  in  his  account 
of  the  miraculous  interposition,  though  he  distinctly 
recognizes  it  (de  Mace.  4  oiipavSdfv  fcptiriroi  npov- 
pdvriffav  &yyi\oi  .  ,  .  Kara-ma^v  5e  7]fii6avris 
b  AiroAKiivtos  .  .  .)•  Heliodorus  afterwards 
murdered  Seleucus,  and  mar'e  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  seize  the  Syrian  crown  b.  c.  175  (App. 
i^i/r.  p.  4.5).  Cf.  Wemsdorf,  De  fide  Lt/j.  .\fncc. 
j  liv.  liaphael's  grand  picture  of  "  Heliodorus  " 
*n\\  be  known  to  most  by  copies  and  entrra^ngs,  if 
aot  by  the  original.  B.  F.  W. 
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HEL'KAI  [2  syl.]  Ci^bn  [whose  portion  it 
Jehovah]:  'EKKai;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit:]  fftlci), 
a  priest  of  the  family  of  Meraioth  (or  JNleremoth, 
see  ver.  3),  who  was  Uving  in  the  days  of  Joiakim 
the  high-priest,  i.  e.  in  the  generation  following  the 
return  from  Babylon  under  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabe) 
(Xeh.  xii.  15;  conip.  10,  12). 

HEL'KATH  (Hil^O  [feld]:  ■E|eA€/ce0, 
[XeAKar;]  Alex.  XeKfcad,  [QiAKad-]  ILdcnth, 
and  Jhlcath),  the  town  named  as  the  starting-point 
for  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
25),  and  allotted  with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (xxi.  31).  The  enumeration  of  the 
boundary  seems  to  proceed  from  south  to  north; 
but  nothing  absolutely  certain  can  be  said  thereon, 
nor  has  any  traveller  recovered  the  site  of  Helkath. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  report  the  name  much  cor- 
rupted ( Oiiom.  Ethae),  but  evidently  knew  nothing 
of  the  place.  Schwarz  (p.  191)  suggests  the  village 
Yerkri,  which  lies  about  8  miles  east  of  Alcka  (see 
Van  de  Velde's  map);  but  this  requires  further 
examination. 

In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Hu- 
KOK  is  substituted  for  Helkath.  G. 

HELKATH  HAZ'ZURIM  (Dl^^n 
D"*"]'^n  [feld  of  the  sharp  edges,  Keil;  but  see 
infra]:  fjiepU  Twy  eVi^ouAcoj' —  perhaps  reading 
2^"]^ ;  Aquila,  KAvjpoy  tcoj/  (Trepewy  •  Ager 
robustorum),  a  smooth  piece  of  ground,  apparently 
close  to  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  where  the  combat  took 
place  between  the  two  parties  of  Toab's  men  and 
Abner's  men,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the 
whole  of  the  combatants,  and  brought  <.ii  a  general 
battle  (2  Sam.  ii.  IG).  [Gibeon;  Juab.]  Va- 
rious interpretations  are  given  of  the  name.  In 
addition  to  those  given  above,  Gesenius  ( Thes.  p. 
485  o)  renders  it  "the  field  of  swords."  The 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  field  of  strong  men," 
agreeing  with  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate;  V.wald 
{Gesch.  iii.  147),  "  das  Feld  der  Tiickischen."   G. 

*  The  field  received  its  name  from  the  bloody 
duel  fought  there,  as  expressly  said  (2  Sam.  ii.  16). 
The  Scripture  words  put  before  us  the  horrible  scene  • 
"  And  they  caught  every  one  his  fellow  by  the  head 
and  thrust  his  sword  in  his  fellow's  side;  so  they 
fell  down  together:  wherefore  that  place  was  called 
Helkath-hazzurim."  The  name  may  be  =  "  field 
of  the  rocks,"  i.  e.  of  the  strong  men,  firm  as  rock* 
(see  Wordsworth,  in  loc).  H. 

HELKI'AS  {XeXKias\  [Vat.  XeAfceioy :] 
Vulg.  omits).  A  fourth  variation  of  the  name  of 
Hilkiah  the  high  priest,  1  Esdr.  i.  8.     [Hilkiah.] 

HELL.  This  is  the  word  generally  and  unfor- 
tunately used  by  our  translators  to  render  the  He- 
brew S//eo/ (VlStZ;,  or  Vstp :  "AiSt??,  and  once 
edvaTos,  2  Sara.'xxii.  6:  Inferi  or  Jnferna,  or 
sometimes  Mors).     AVe  say  unfortunately,  because 

—  although,  as  St.  Augustine  truly  asserts,  Sheol, 
with  its  equivalents  fnfei-i  and  Hades,  are  never 
used  in  a  r/ow/  sense  (De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  xii.  33),  yet 

—  the  ]<:nglish  word  Hell  is  mixed  up  with  num- 
berless as.sociations  entirely  foreign  to  the  minds  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  to  retain  the  Hebrew  word  Sheul,  or  els€ 
render  it  always  by  "the  grave"  or  "the  pit." 
Ewald  accepts  Luther's  word  Holle ;  even  Unter' 
vtl',  which  is  suggested  by  De  Wette,  uivolves  com- 
ceptions  too  human  for  the  purpose. 
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Passing  aver  the  derivations  suggested  by  older 
»i  titers,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  word 

comes  from  the  root  vSJi7,  "to  make  hollow" 
(comp.  Germ.  IIolU,  "hell/"  with  Hohle,  "a  hol- 
low "),  and  therefore  means  the  vast  hollow  subter- 
niueaii  restiiig-place  which  is  the  common  receptacle 
of  the  dead  (Ges.  Thts.  p.  1348;  BCttcher,  d<i  Jn- 
feris,  c.  iv.  p.  137  ff.;  Ewald,  ad  Ps.  p.  42).  It 
is  deep  (Job  xi.  8)  and  dark  (Job  x.  21,  22),  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  (Num.  xvi.  30;  Deut.  xxxii.  22), 
having  within  it  depths  on  depths  (Prov.  ix.  18), 
and  fastened  with  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10)  and  bars 
(Job  xvii.  IG).  Some  have  fancied  (as  Jahn,  Arcli. 
BiU.  §  203,  Eng.  ed.)  that  the  Jews,  like  the 
Gi-eeks,  believed  in  infernal  ri\ers:  thus  Clemens 
Alex,  defines  Gehenna  as  "  a  river  of  fire  "  {Fracjm. 
38 ),  and  expressly  compares  it  to  the  fiery  rivers  of 
Tartarus  (Strom,  v.  14,  92);  and  Tertullian  says 
that  it  was  supposed  to  resemble  Pyriphlegethon 
{Apohg.  cap.  xlvii.).  The  notion,  however,  is  not 
found  in  Scripture,  for  Ps.  xviii.  5  is  a  mere  met- 
aphor. In  this  cavernous  realm  are  the  souls  of 
dead  men,  the  Kephaim  and  ill-spirits  (Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
13,  Ixxxix.  48;  Prov.  xxiii.  14;  Ez.  xxxi.  17,  xxxii. 
21).  It  is  all-devouring  (Prov.  i.  12,  xxx.  16),  in- 
satiable (Is.  v.  14),  and  remorseless  (Cant.  viii.  6). 
The  shadows,  not  of  men  only,  but  even  of  trees 
and  kingdoms,  are  placed  in  Sheol  (Is.  xiv.  9-20; 
Ez.  xxxi.  14-18,  xxxii.  7X(«6««i). 

It  is  clear  that  in  many  passages  of  the  0.  T. 
Sheol  can  only  mean  "the  grave."  and  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  (see,  for  example.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
35,  xlii.  38;  1  Sam.  ii.  6;  Job  xiv.  13).  In  other 
passages,  however,  it  seems  to  involve  a  notion  of 
punishment,  and  is  therefore  rendered  in  the  A.  \. 
by  the  word  "  Hell."  But  in  many  cases  this 
translation  misleads  the  reader.  It  is  obvious,  for 
instance,  that  Job  xi.  8;  Ps.  cxxxix.  8;  Am.  ix. 
2  (where  "hell"  is  used  as  the  antithesis  of 
"heaven"),  merely  illustrate  the  Jewish  notions 
of  the  locality  of  Shevl  ui  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Even  Ps.  ix.  17,  Prov.  xv.  24,  v.  5,  ix.  18,  seem  to 
refer  rather  to  the  danger  of  terrible  and  precipitate 
death  than  m  a  place  of  infernal  anguish.  An 
attentive  examination  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  occurs  will  show  that  the  Hebrew  notions 
respecting  Sheol  were  of  a  vague  description.  The 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Mosaic  law  were 
temporal,  and  it  was  only  gradually  and  slowly  that 
God  revealed  to  his  chosen  peo[)le  a  knowledge  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Ilel>rews  regarded  the  grave  as  the  final 
end  of  all  sentient  and  intelligent  existence,  "  the 
land  where  nil  things  arc  forgotten''  (Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
10-12;  Is.  xxxviii.  9-20;  Ps.  vi.  5;  Eccl.  ix.  10: 
Ecclus.  r.vii.  27,  28).  Even  the  righteous  Hezekiah 
trembled  lest,  "when  his  eyes  closed  upon  the  cheru- 
bim and  the  mercy  seat,"  he  should  no  longer  "see 
the  Ix)rd,  even  the  Ix)rd  in  the  land  of  the  living." 
In  the  N.  T.  the  word  Hades  (like  Sheol)  some- 
times means  merely  "the  grave"  (Kev.  xx.  13; 
Acts  ii.  31;  1  Cor.  xv.  55),  or  in  general  "the 
unseen  world."  It  is  in  tiiis  sense  that  the  creeds 
say  of  our  Lord  Karri\6fv  iv  aSt)  or  gi'j  S.Sov,  dc- 
Kewlil  ad  in/'eros,  or  inferva,  meaning  "  the  state 
7f  the  dead  in  general,  without  any  restriction  of 

lappineas  or  misery"  (I$everidge  on  Art.  iii.),  a 
doctrine  certainly,  though  only  virtu.^ly,  expressed 
In  Scriptin-e  (P.ph.  iv.  9;  Acts  ii.  25-31).  Sim- 
ilarly .1  iscphus  uses  Hades  as  the  name  of  the  place 

irh«nce  ihc  soul  of  Sauniel  was  evoked  (Ant.  vi.  14, 
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§  2).  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  Hades  is  used  of  i 
place  of  torment  (Luke  xvi.  23;  2  Pet.  ii.  4;  Malt 
xi.  23,  &c.).  Consequently  it  has  been  the  prev 
alent,  almost  the  universal,  notion  that  Hades  is 
an  intermediate  state  between  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, divided  into  two  parts,  one  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  and  tlie  other  of  the  lost.  This  was  the 
belief  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile,  who  gave  to  the 
places  the  names  of  Paradise  and  Gehenna  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  3;  cf.  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  vv.),  of 
the  Patliers  generally  (Tert.  de  Animd,  c.  Iv. ;  Je- 
rome in  Keel,  iii.;  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
§  105,  &c. ;  see  Pearson  on  Creed,  Art.  v.),  and  of 
many  moderns  (Trench  on  the  Parables,  p.  467; 
.\lford  on  I.ulce  xvi.  23).  In  holding  this  view, 
main  reliance  is  placed  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ground  the  proof 
of  an  important  theological  doctrine  on  a  passage 
which  confessedly  abounds  in  Jewish  metaphors. 
"  Theologia  parabolica  non  est  demonstrativa  "  is  a 
rule  too  valuable  to  be  forgotten ;  and  if  we  are  to 
turn  rhetoric  into  logic,  and  build  a  dogma  on 
every  metaphor,  our  belief  will  be  of  a  vague  and 
contradictory  character.  "  Abraham's  bosom," 
says  Dean  Trench,  "  is  not  heaven,  though  it  will 
issue  in  heaven,  so  neither  is  Hades  hell,  though  to 
issue  in  it,  when  death  and  Hades  shall  be  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  whicli  is  the  proper  hell.  It  is  the 
place  of  painful  restraint  {<pv\aK7),  1  Pet.  iii.  19; 
a&uaaos,  Luke  viii.  31),  wliere  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day."  But  respecting  tl.e  condition  of  the  dead 
wlietlier  before  or  af^.T  the  resurrection  we  know 
very  little  indeed;  nor  shall  we  know  anything 
certain  until  tlie  awful  curtains  of  mortality  are 
drawn  aside.  Dogmatism  on  this  topic  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  misplaced.     [.See  Paraui.se.] 

'i'lie  word  most  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T.  for 
tlie  place  of  future  punishment  is  Gehenna,  (yt- 
fvva),  or  Gehenna  of  Jire  (rj  y.  tov  nvpSs),  and 
this  word  we  must  notice  only  so  far  as  our  purpose 
requires;  for  further  information  see  Gkhknna 
and  Hi.NXo.M.  The  valley  of  Ilinnom,  for  which 
Gehenna  is  the  Greek  repre.sentati\e,  once  pleasant 
witli  the  waters  of  Siloa  ("  in-igua  et  nemorosa, 
])lenaque  deliciis,"  Hieron.  ad  Jer.  vii.  19,  31 ; 
Matt.  V.  22),  and  which  afterwards  regained  its  old 
appearance  {^^  hodierjne  hortorum  praibens  delicias," 
id.),  was  with  its  horrible  associations  of  Moloch- 
worship  (Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-G;  2  K.  xxiii.  10)  so 
abhorrent  to  Jewish  feeling  that  they  adopted  the 
word  as  a  symbol  of  disgust  and  torment.  The 
feeling  was  kept  up  by  the  pollution  whicli  the  val- 
ley underwent  at  the  hands  of  Josiah,  after  which 
it  was  made  the  common  sink  of  all  the  filth  and 
corruption  in  the  city,  ghastly  fires  being  kept 
burning  (according  to  H.  Kimehi)  to  presene  it 
from  absolute  putrefaction  (see  authorities  quoted 
in  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  v.  Ilinnom,  etc.).  The 
fire  and  the  worm  were  fit  emblems  of  anguish, 
and  as  such  had  seized  hold  of  the  Jewish  imag- 
ination (Is.  Ixvi.  24;  Jud.  xvi.  17;  Ecclus.  vii.  17); 
hence  the  application  of  the  word  Gehenna  and  its 
accessories  in  Matt.  v.  22,  29,  30;  Luke  xii.  5. 

A  p.art  of  the  valley  of  Ilinnom  was  named 
Tophet  (2  K.  xxiii  10;  for  its  history  and  deriva- 
tion Bee  Toimii:t),  a  word  u.sed  for  what  is  defiled 
and  abominable  (Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  rix.  C-13).  It 
was  applied  by  the  Kabbis  to  a  place  of  future  tor- 
ment (  Targ.  on  Is.  xxx.  33 ;  Talm.  Krubin,  f.  19, 
1 ;  Ifc  ttcher,  pp.  80,  85),  but  does  not  occur  in  th( 
X.  T.      In  tlie  vivid   |)icture  of  Isaiah   (tix.  33), 
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which  is  full  of  fine  irony  against  the  enemy,  the 
Dame  is  applied  to  purposes  of  threatening  (with  a 
probalile  allusion  to  the  recent  acts  of  Hezekiali,  see 
koseuniiiller,  ad  he).  Besides  the  authorities 
quoted,  see  Bochart  {Phaleg,  p.  528),  Ewald  {Propli. 
ii.  55),  Selden  {cle  Diis  Syris,  p.  172  flT.),  Wilson 
(Lruuls  of  the  Bible,  i.  499),  etc. 

The  subject  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
and  of  Hell  as  a  place  of  torment,  belongs  to  a 
Theological  rather  than  a  Biblical  Dictionary. 

F.  W.  F. 

*  Some  of  the  positions  in  the  previous  article 
cannot  be  viewed  as  well  established.  That  "  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  Hebrews  regarded  the  grave 
as  the  final  end  of  all  sentient  and  intelligent 
existence"  is  a  statement  opposed  to  the  results 
of  the  best  scholarship.  Against  it  stand  such 
considerations  as  these:  a  four  hundred  years' 
residence  of  the  Israelites  among  a  people  proved 
to  have  held  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life ;  the  He- 
brew doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  the  trans- 
lation of  Enoch  and  Elijah  ;  the  prevalent  views  of 
necromaney,  or  conjuring  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
Ca  practice  prohibited  by  law,  and  yet  resorted  to 
by  a  monarch  of  Israel);  the  constant  assertion 
that  the  dead  were  gathered  to  tlieir  fathers,  though 
buried  fai  away ;  the  explicit  and  deliberate  utter- 
ances of  many  passages,  e.  (/.,  the  16th,  17th,  49th, 
72d  Psalms,  Eccles.  xii.  13,  14,  Daniel  xii.  2,  3; 
and  the  known  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
existed  among  the  Jews  (excepting  the  small  sect 
of  Sadducees)  at  the  time  of  Christ.  The  utterances 
about  the  silence  and  inactivity  of  the  grave  must 
therefore  be  understood  from  the  present  point  of 
view,  and  as  having  reference  to  the  activities  of 
this  life. 

The  statements  of  Gesenius  and  very  many  others 
about  the  gates  and  bars  of  Hades  simply  convert 
rhetoric  into  logic,  and  might  with  equal  propriety 
invest  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  with  "  keys."  The 
theory  so  prevalent,  that  Hades  was  the  common 
province  of  departed  spirits,  divided,  however,  into 
two  compartments.  Paradise  and  Gehenna,  seems  to 
have  been  founded  more  upon  the  classical  writers 
and  the  Rabbins  —  to  whom  it  appeals  so  largely  — 
than  upon  the  Bible.  It  is  tmdoubtedly  true,  that 
under  the  older  economy  the  whole  subject  was 
much  less  distinct  than  under  the  new,  and  the 
Hades  of  the  N.  T.  expresses  more  than  the  S/ievl 
of  the  0.  T.  (See  Fairbaim,  Henneneut.  .Manuul, 
p.  290  fF.)  SIteol  was,  no  doubt,  the  unseen  world, 
the  state  of  the  dead  generally.  So  in  modern 
times  we  often  intentionally  limit  our  views,  and 
speak  of  the  other  world,  the  invisible  world,  the 
undiscovered  country,  the  grave,  the  spirit  land, 
etc.  But  vagueness  of  designation  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  community  of  lot  or  identity  of  abode 
or  condition. 

S/ieol,  the  unknown  region  into  which  the  dying 
disappeared,  was  naturally  and  alwa3's  invested  with 
gloom  to  a  sinful  race.  But  the  vague  term  was 
c  ipable  of  becoming  more  or  less  definite  according 
',o  the  writer's  thought.  Most  commonly  it  was 
simply  the  grave,  as  we  use  the  phrase;  sometimes 
the  state  of  death  in  general ;  sometimes  a  dismal 
place  opposed  to  heaven,  e.  7.,  Job  xi.  8,  Ps. 
f xxxix.  8,  Am.  ix.  2 ;  sometimes  a  place  of  extreme 
luftering,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13,  ix.  17,  Prov.  xxiii.  14.  (See 
bihl.  Sncrn,  xiii.  155  ff.)  No  passage  of  the  0. 
v.,  we  believe,  impUes  that  the  spirits  of  the  good 
ind  bad  were  there  ':)rought  together.  The  often 
jited    passage    (Is.   xiv.    9)   implies  the  contrary, 
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showing  us  only  the  heathen  kings  meeting  anotha 
king  in  mockery. 

To  translate  this  Hebrew  term,  the  LXX. 
adopted  the  nearest  Greek  word.  Hades,  which  by 
derivation  signifies  the  invisible  world.  But  ttie 
Greek  word  could  not  carry  Greek  notions  into 
Hebrew  theology. 

When  Christ  and  his  Apostles  came,  they  nat- 
urally laid  hold  of  this  Greek  word  already  intro- 
duced into  religious  use.  But,  of  course,  they  em- 
ployed it  from  their  own  stand-point.  And  as  it 
was  the  purpose  of  their  mission  to  make  more 
distinct  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  and  as  under 
their  teachings  death  became  still  more  terrible  to 
t|je  natural  man,  so  throughout  the  IST.  T.  Hades 
seems  invariably  viewed  as  the  enemy  of  man,  and 
from  its  alliance  with  sin  and  its  doom,  as  hostile 
to  Christ  and  his  church.  In  many  mstances  it  is 
with  strict  propriety  translated  "hell."  Even  in 
Acts  ii.  27,  31,  quoted  from  the  0.  T.,  Hades  is 
the  abode  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  Luke  xvi.  23  it 
certainly  is  the  place  of  torment.  In  Matt.  xvi.  18 
it  is  the  abode  and  centre  of  those  powers  that  were 
arrayed  against  (^hrist  and  his  church.  In  Luke 
X.  15,  Matt.  xi.  23,  it  is  the  opposite  of  heaven. 
The  word  occurs,  according  to  the  Received  Text, 
in  1  (.'or.  XV.  55 ;  hut  the  reading  is  not  supported 
by  the  older  MSS.  The  only  remaining  instances 
are  the  four  that  occur  in  Rev.  i.  18,  vi.  8,  xx.  13, 
14,  where,  though  in  three  of  these  cases  personified, 
it  is  still  viewed  as  a  terror  to  man  and  a  foe  to 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  over  which  at  length  he 
has  gained  the  victory.  While  therefore  Gehenna 
is  the  term  which  most  distinctly  designates  the 
place  of  future  punishment.  Hades  also  repeatedly 
is  nearly  its  equivalent;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  vagueness  of  the  terms,  it  remains  true,  as 
Augustin  asserts,  that  neither  Hades  nor  Sheol  are 
ever  used  in  a  good  sense,  or  (we  may  add)  in  any 
other  than  a  sense  that  carries  the  notion  of  terror. 
S.  C.  B. 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  terms  and  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  this  subject,  con- 
sult Ruttcher,  Be  Inferis  Rebusque  ]}Ost  Mortem 
futiu-is  ex  Hebireofum  et  Grmcorum  Opinionibus, 
Dresd.  1846,  and  for  a  view  of  the  literature  per- 
taining to  it,  see  the  bibliographical  Appendix  to 
Alger's  Critical  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
JJfe  (4th  ed.  New  York,  1866),  Nos.  1734-1863. 
See  also  the  art.  of  Oehler,  Unsterblic/ikeit,  Lehre 
lies  A.  Test.,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  xxi.  409 
428 ;  and  Hiivernick's  Vorlesungen  tiber  die  The 
ologie  des  A.  T.,  pp.  105-111.  A. 

HELLENIST  {'EAXrjyto-T^s  :  Grcecus  ;  cf. 
'E.\\rivi(Tij.6s,  2  Mace,  iv  13).  In  one  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  first  Christian  Church  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1),  two  distinct  parties  are 
recognized  among  its  members,  "  Hebrews  "  and 
"  Hellenists  "  (Grecians),  who  appear  to  stand  to- 
wards one  another  in  some  degree  in  a  relation  of 
jealous  rivalry.  So  agaui,  when  St.  Paul  first  visited 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  he  "  spake  and  dis 
puted  with  the  Hellenists"  (Acts  ix.  29),  as  if 
expecting  to  find  more  sympathy  among  them  than 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  The  term  Hellenist 
occurs  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  according  to  the 
common  text,  in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  20),«  but  there 
the  context,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  sentence 


a  *  un   that  paK.«age  see  the   note  under  Queec 
Qrekks  (Amer.  ed.)  B 
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(«tt2  vphi  Tovi  'E.,  though  tlie  koI  is  doubtful), 
leems  to  requiie  the  other  reading  "  Greeks " 
("EAATjfes),  wliich  is  supported  hy  great  external 
evidence,  as  the  true  ant'thesis  to  "  Jews " 
"louSalois,  not  'ESpo/ois,  v-  I'J)- 

The  nan)e,  according  to  its  derivatioti,  whether 
the  original  verb  ('EAAt/vi'^o) )  t>e  taken,  acrording 
to  the  common  analogy  of  similar  forms  {MriSi^ui, 
^fiTTiKi^ai,  ^iKnnri(w)i  in  the  general  sense  of 
adopting  tlie  spirit  and  character  of  (Jreeks,  or,  in 
the  more  limited  sense  of  using'  the  Greek  language 
'Xeii.  AniO.  vii.  3,  §  25),  marks  a  class  distin- 
2uishcd  by  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  descent, 
riius  the  Hellenists  as  a  body  included  not  only 
the  pmsflytcs  of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage  (oi 
(Tffi6fj.evoi"E\\7ives,  Acts  xvii.  4  (?);  oi  crf^6fjifvoi 
irpoo-r/AyToi,  Acts  xiii.  43;  oi  (Ti06/xit'Oi,  Acts 
xvii.  17),  but  also  those  .lews  who,  by  settling  in 
foreiicn  countries,  had  adopted  the  prevalent  form 
of  the  current  Greek  civilization,  and  with  it  the 
use  of  the  conniion  Greek  dialect,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Aramaic,  which  was  the  national  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Hellenism  was  thus 
B  type  of  life,  and  not  an  indication  of  origin. 
Hellenists  might  be  Greeks,  but  when  the  latter 
Lfcim  is  used  ("EAArj^es,  -lohn  xii.  20),  the  point 
of  race  and  not  of  creed  is  that  wliich  is  foremost 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

The  general  influence  of  the  Greek  conquests  in 
the  I'^st,  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Jewish  DU- 
persum,  and  tiie  essential  antagonism  of  Jew  and 
Greek,  have  been  noticed  in  other  articles  [Ai.kx- 

ANDKU  THK  GuKAT;  Al-KXANOIUA  ;  DlSI'KI'.tSIOX ; 

Antkk  iius  IV.  Ei'iPHANKs],  and  it  remains  only 
to  characterize  briefly  the  elements  which  the  Hel- 
lenists contriliuted  to  the  language  of  the  N.  T., 
and  the  immediate  effects  which  they  produced 
upon  the  Apostolic  teaching:  — 

1.  The  flexil)ility  of  the  Greek  language  gained 
for  it  in  ancient  time  a  genei-al  currency  similar  to 
that  which  I'reiich  enjoys  in  modern  luirope;  but 
with  this  important  difference,  that  (Jreek  was  not 
only  the  language  of  educated  men,  but  also  tiie 
language  of  the  masses  in  the  great  centres  of  com- 
merce. The  colonies  of  Alexander  and  his  succes- 
sors originally  established  what  has  iieen  called  the 
Macedonian  dialect  throughout  tlie  Kast;  but  even 
in  this  the  prevailing  power  of  Attic  literature 
made  itself  distinctly  felt.  Peculiar  words  and 
forms  adopted  at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of 
Macedonian  origin,  but  tlie  later  Attic  may  be 
justly  re;;arded  as  the  real  basis  of  Oriental  (ireck. 
I'his  first  t3i)e  w:vs,  however,  soon  modified,  at  least 
in  common  use,  by  contact  with  other  languages. 
'Hie  vocabulary  was  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
foreign  words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified  by  new 
Constructions.  In  this  way  a  variety  of  local  dialects 
must  have  arisen,  the  specific  characters  of  which 
were  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  formed,  and  which 
afterwards  pa.ssed  away  with  the  circumstances 
v/hich  had  produced  them.  I>nt  one  of  the.se  dialects 
has  been  preserved  after  the  ruin  of  the  jwople 
among  whom  it  arose,  liy  beintt  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  service  which  langua<_'e  has  yet  fulfilled.  In 
other  cases  the  dialecta  fierished  together  with  the 
communities  who  used  tiiem  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  life,  but  in  that  of  the  Jews  the  Alexan- 
drine version  of  the  O.  T.,  acting  in  this  respect 
like  the  great  vernacular  versions  of  I'ligland  and 
Germany,  gave  a  definiteness  and  fixity  to  the 
popular  language  which  could  not  have  been  gained 
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mthout  the  existence  of  some  recognized  standard 
The  style  of  the  LXX.  itself  is,  indeed,  different  in 
diff^erent  parts,  but  the  same  general  character  rum 
through  the  whole,  and  the  variations  which  it 
jireseiits  are  not  greater  than  those  which  exist  in 
the  different  books  of  the  N.  T. 

The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek  had  to 
discharge  were  of  the  widest  application,  and  the 
language  itself  combined  the  most  opposite  features. 
It  was  essentially  a  fusion  of  Eastern  and  Western 
thought.  For  disregarding  peculiarities  of  inflexion 
and  novel  words,  the  characteristic  of  the  Hellenistic 
dialect  is  the  comi)ination  of  a  Hebrew  spirit  with 
a  (ireek  body,  of  a  Hebrew  form  with  (ireek  words. 
The  conception  belongs  to  one  race,  and  the  expres- 
sion to  another.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
this  combination  was  one  of  the  most  important 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  Christianity,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  for  the  adequate 
expression  of  its  teaching.  On  the  one  hand,  by 
the  sjiread  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  deeji,  the- 
ocratic aspect  of  the  world  and  life,  which  distin- 
guishes Jewish  thought,  was  placed  before  men  at 
large;  and  on  the  other,  the  subtle  truths,  which 
philosophy  had  gained  from  the  analysis  of  mind 
and  action,  and  enshrined  in  words,  were  transfeired 
to  the  service  of  revelation.  In  the  fullness  of  time, 
when  the  great  message  came,  a  language  was  pre- 
])ared  to  convey  it ;  and  thus  the  very  dialect  of  the 
N.  T.  forms  a  great  lesson  in  the  true  philosophy 
of  history  and  liecomes  in  itself  a  monument  of  the 
providential  government  of  mankind. 

This  view  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  will  at  once 
remove  one  of  the  commonest  misconceptions  relat- 
iiii;  to  it.  For  it  will  follow  that  its  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  classic  Greek  are  them- 
selves bound  by  some  common  law,  and  that  irreg- 
ularities of  construction  and  altered  usages  of  words 
are  to  be  traced  to  their  first  source,  and  inter- 
preted strictly  according  to  the  original  conception 
out  of  which  they  sprang.  \  popular,  and  even  a 
cornipt,  dialect  is  not  less  precise,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  not  less  human  than  a  polished  one, 
thou!;h  its  interpretation  may  often  be  more  diffi- 
cult from  the  want  of  materials  for  analysis.  Hut 
in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.,  the  books  themselves 
furnish  an  ample  store  for  the  critic,  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  when  compared  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
])rovides  him  with  the  history  of  the  language  which 
lie  has  to  study. 

2.  The  adojition  of  a  strange  language  was  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  true  nature  of  Hellenism. 
The  purely  outward  elements  of  the  national  life 
were  laid  aside  with  a  facility  of  which  history  offers 
few  examples,  while  the  inner  character  of  the  people 
remaineil  unchanged.  In  every  resjiect  the  tb()u;:ht, 
so  to  speak,  was  clothed  in  a  new  dress.  Hellenism 
was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  incorporation  of  Judaism 
according  to  altered  laws  of  life  and  worship.  But 
as  the  Hebrew  spirit  made  itself  distinctly  visible 
in  the  new  dialect,  so  it  remained  undestroyed  by 
the  new  conditions  wliich  regulated  its  action. 
While  the  Hellenistic  Jews  followed  their  natural 
instinct  for  trade,  which  was  oriiiinally  curl>ed  by 
the  Mosaic  Law,  and  gainetl  a  deejier  insight  into 
foreign  character,  and  with  this  a  truer  sympathy, 
or  at  least  a  wider  tolerance  towards  foreign  opin- 
ions, they  found  means  at  the  same  time  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  divine  faith, 
and  to  uain  respect  and  attention  even  from  thoe* 
who  did  not  openly  embrace  their  religion.  Hel- 
lenism accomplished  for  the  outer  world  whit  tli* 
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Return  [Cyrus]  accomplished  for  the  Palestinian 
Jews:  it  nad  the  necessary  step  between  a  religion 
of  form  and  a  religion  of  spirit :  it  witnessed  against 
Judaism  as  final  and  universal,  and  it  witnessed 
for  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  religion  which 
should  be  bound  by  no  local  restrictions.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  wider  instruction  a  Greek  body 
gi'ew  up  around  the  Synagogue,  not  admitted  into 
Jie  Jewish  Church,  and  yet  holding  a  recognized 
position  with  regard  to  it,  which  was  able  to  appre- 
hend the  Afwstolic  teaching,  and  ready  to  receive 
it.  The  IleUeiiists  themselves  were  at  once  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen,  and  prophets  to  their  own 
countrymen.*  Their  lives  were  an  abiding  protest 
against  polytheism  and  pantheism,  and  they  re- 
tained with  unshaken  zeal  the  sum  of  their  ancient 
creed,  when  the  preacher  had  popularly  occupied 
the  place  of  the  priest,  and  a  service  of  prayer  and 
praise  and  exhortation  had  succeeded  in  daily  life 
to  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Temple.  Yet  this  new 
development  of  Judaism  was  obtained  without  the 
sacrifice  of  national  ties.  The  connection  of  the 
Hellenists  with  the  Temple  was  not  broken,  except 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  Jews.  [The 
DisPEHSiox.]  Unity  coexisted  with  dispersion; 
and  the  organization  of  a  catholic  church  was 
foreshadowed,  not  only  in  the  widening  breadth  of 
loctrine,  but  even  externally  in  the  scattered  coni- 
'iiiuiities  which  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  their  com- 
non  centre. 

In  another  aspect  Hellenism  served  as  the  prep- 
jration  for  a  catholic  creed.  As  it  furnished  the 
(aiiguage  of  Christianity,  it  supplied  also  that 
literary  instinct  which  counteracted  the  traditional 
reserxe  of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  The  writings  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  age, 
with  the  exception  of  the  original  Gospel  of  St. 
Mattliew,  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  Greek;  and 
Greek  seems  to  have  remained  the  sole  vehicle  of 
Christian  literature,  and  the  principal  medium  of 
Christian  worship,  till  the  Church  of  North  Africa 
rose  into  importance  in  the  time  of  TertuUian. 
The  Canon  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  early 
( 'reeds,  and  the  Liturgies,  are  the  memorials  of  this 
Hellenistic  predonjuiance  in  the  Church,  and  the 
types  of  its  working ;  and  if  in  later  times  the  Greek 
spirit  descended  to  the  investigation  of  painful  subtle- 
ties, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  fullness 
of  Christian  truth  could  have  been  developed  with- 
out the  power  of  Greek  thought  tempered  by  He- 
brew discipline. 

The  general  relations  of  Hellenism  to  Judaism 
are  well  treated  in  the  histories  of  Ewald  and  Jost ; 
but  the  Hellenistic  language  is  as  yet,  critically 
speaking,  almost  unexplored.  Winer's  (Jranmiar 
{(Jramiii.  d.  N.  T.  t'pracliulioms,  Gte  Aufl.  1855 
[7k  Aufl.  by  Liinemann,  1867])  has  done  great 
service  hi  establishing  the  idea  of  law  in  N.  T. 
language,  which  was  obUterated  by  earlier  inter- 
preters, but  even  Winer  does  not  investigate  the 
origin  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect. 
The  idioms  of  the  N.  T.  cannot  be  discussed  apart 
from  those  of  the  LXX.;  and  no  explanation  can 
be  considered  perfect  which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  origin  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
idioms.  For  this  work  even  the  materials  are  as 
yet  deficient.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  still  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition ;  and  while  Bruder's 
(  oncordance  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the 
vocabulary  of  the  N.  T.,  Trommius's  Concordance 
to  the  LXX.,  however  useful,  is  quite  untrustworthy 
faf  critical  purposes.     [See  J>anguage  ok    ime 
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New  Testament,  Amer.  ed. ;  also  New  Testa- 
ment, IV.]  B.  F.  W. 

HELMET.     [Arms,  p.  IGl.] 

HE'LON  (|bn  [strmig,  powerful] :  Xo«A<iv: 
Heluii),  father  of  Eliab,  who  was  the  chief  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  when  the  census  was  taken  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24, 
•29,  X.  16). 

*  HELPS.  This  is  the  term  used  in  the 
authorized  English  Version,  and  in  the  Kheinis 
N.  T.  for  afTiA-h^pei?,  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  The  Vulgate 
translates,  opituliitiunes ;  Wycliff'e,  helpijn<jis  (help- 
ings); Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  Bible, 
helpers ;  Luther,  Heifer.  The  noun  occurs  only 
once  in  the  N.  T.,  but  the  verb  avTiha/x^dvofxai, 
i.  e.  to  take  in  turn,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  help,  also  to 
lake  part  in,  occurs  three  times,  Luke  i.  5-1  ("  hath 
holpen  his  servant  Israel  "),  Acts  xs.  35  ("to  sup- 
port the  weak"),  1  Tim.  vi.  2  (oi  ttjs  evepyeaias 
avTiKafM^afSfxeyot,  "partakers  of  the  benefit"). 
With  the  classics  avTl\ri\l/is  signifies  a  taking  in 
turn,  seizure ;  receipt ;  perception,  but  with  the 
later  \mters  and  in  the  O.  T.  Apocrjpha  (2  ISIacc. 
viii.  19;  3  Mace.  v.  50;  Ecclus.  xi.  12;  li.  7;  1 
Esdr.  viii.  27  al.)  also  aid,  support.  This  must  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  hi  1  Cor.  xii.,  and  it  is  so 
understood  by  nearly  all  the  commentators  from 
Chrysostom  (dcTexeceai  rwv  affQfvwv)  down  to 
De  Wette,  Meyer,  Allbrd,  Wordsworth,  and  Kling 
(in  Lange's  Bibdwerk).  It  corresponds  with  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  Luke  i.  5-1  and  Acts  xx.  35, 
and  suits  the  connection.  Paul  enumerates  the 
avTiK7]\l/ets  among  the  charismata,  and  puts  them 
between  the  miracidous  powers  (Swaneis  and 
Xap'^o'/J-ara  lajxaTwv)  which  were  not  confined  to 
any  particular  office,  and  the  gifts  of  government 
and  administration  {Kv^^pv-ha-eis)  which  belonged 
especially  to  the  presbyter-bishops,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  Apostles  as  the  gubernatores 
ecclesicE.  'AvTi\r)\l/eis  doubtless  comprehends  the 
various  duties  of  the  deacons  and  deaconesses  of 
the  Apostles'  church,  especially  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  We  may  take  it,  however,  in  a  more 
comprehensive  sense  for  Christian  charity  and  phi- 
lanthropy. The  plural  indicates  the  diversity  of 
tlie  gilt  in  its  practical  operation  and  application; 
comp.  SiuKoviat,  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  These  helps  or 
helpings  are  represented  here  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit 
The  duty  is  based  on  the  possession  of  the  gift,  but 
the  gift  is  not  confined  to  the  deacons  or  any  class 
of  church  officers.  It  is  found  also  among  the  laity, 
especially  the  female  portion,  in  all  ages  and  all 
branches  of  Christendom.  But  from  time  to  time 
God  raises  up  heroes  of  Christian  charity  and  angels 
of  mercy  whom  He  endows,  in  an  extraordinary 
measure,  with  the  charisma  of  avriKrirpis,  SiaKovia, 
and  ayuTrri  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity. 

P.  S 

*  HELPS,  Acts  xxvii.  17  {fio-{,0itai).  See 
Shii^s,  Undergirding. 

HEM  OF  GARMENT  (H^''^:  Kpiaiti- 
5oi/:  fmbria).  The  importance  which  the  later 
.lews,  esijecially  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  5). 
attached  to  the  hem  or  fringe  of  their  garments 
was  founded  U])on  the  regulation  in  Num.  xv.  38, 
39,  which  attached  a  symbolical  meaning  to  it. 
We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  fringe 
owed  its  origin  to  that  passage :  it  was  in  the  first 
instance  the  ordinary  mode  of  finishing  the  robe, 
the  ends  of  the  threads  composing  the  woof  being 
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left  in  order  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  unraveling,  | 
just  as  ill  the  Egyptian  calasijis  (Her.  ii.  81; 
Wilkiiison's  Ancii^nl  Kijyplians,  ii.  90),  and  in  the 
Assyrian  robes  as  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  of 
Niueveli,  the  blue  ribbon  being  added  to  strengthen 
the  border.  The  Hebrew  word  tzizitit  is  expressive 
of  this  fretted  eihje  :  the  Greek  Kpaainha  (the 
etymology  of  which  is  uncertain,  being  variously 
traced  to  KpoaaSs,  &Kpos  ntSov,  and  Kprinis)  ap- 
plies to  the  e(l(/e  of  a  river  or  mountain  (Xen.  JJisl. 
(Jr.  ill.  2,  §  IG,  iv.  G,  §  8),  and  is  explained  by 
Hesychius  as  to  iv  rcS  ^Kpip  tov  ifxariov  KfK\wff- 
fieva.  fxifxixara  /cot  rh  &Kpov  ai/rov.  The  beijed 
or  outer  robe  was  a  simple  quadrangular  piece  of 
cloth,  and  generally  so  worn  that  two  of  the  corners 
hung  down  in  front ;  these  corners  were  omamentetl 
with  a  "  ribbon  of  blue,"  or  rather  dark  vivltt,  the 
ribbon  itself  being,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the 

word  used,  V^H^)  *s  narrow  as  a  thread  or  piece 
of  string.  The  Jews  attached  great  sanctity  to  this 
fringe  (Matt.  ix.  20,  xiv.  3G ;  Luke  viii.  44),  and 
the  Pharisees  made  it  more  prominent  than  it  was 
originally  designed  to  be,  enlarging  both  the  fringe 
and  the  ribbon  to  an  undue  width  (Matt,  xxiii.  5). 
Directions  were  given  as  to  the  number  of  threads 
of  which  it  ought  to  be  composed,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, to  each  of  which  a  symbolical  meaning 
was  attached  (Carpzov,  Appanil.  p.  ]!)8).  It  was 
appended  in  later  times  to  the  t(dith  more  especially, 
as  being  the  robe  usually  worn  at  devotions :  whence 
the  proverbial  saying  quoted  by  Lightfoot  ( h'xercit. 
on  Matt.  V.  40),  "  He  that  takes  care  of  his  fringes 
desen'cs  a  good  coat."  W.   L.  Ii. 

HE'MAM  (CXS^n  [exterminnting,  or  rag- 
ing]:  hlfxav'-  Iltmcm).  Hori  (i.  e.  Horite)  and 
Hemam  were  sons  (A.  V.  "  children,"  but  the 
word  is  Bene)  of  Lotan,  the  eldest  son  of  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  22).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  i.  the  name  ap- 
pears as  HoMAii,  which  is  probably  the  correct 
form. 

HE'MAN  ("I'S^n  [^''"e.  reliable]  :  [Al/xovdv, 
AiVo)/;  Alex.]  Ai/xav,  [H^tioj/:  J'^man,  Hevian]). 
1.  Son  of  Zerah,  1  Chr.  ii.  6;  1  K.  iv.  31.  See 
following  article. 

2.  [Ai>ar;  Vat.  1  Chr.  xxv.  6,  Atfxaufi,  2  Chr. 
xxix.  14,  Clyaifj-av;  Alex.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  1,  Aida/j.' 
Hemam,  Heman,  Jtman.]  Son  of  Joel,  and  grand- 
son of  Samuel  the  prophet,  a  Kohathite.     He  is 

called  "the  singer"  (T^^ti^^n),  rather,  the  ?««- 
sician,  1  Chr.  vi.  33,  and  was  the  first  of  the  three 
chief  I^evites  to  whom  was  committed  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  of  the  temple-service  in  the 
reign  of  David,  as  we  read  1  Chr.  xv.  16-22,  Asaph 
and  ICthan,  or  rather,  according  to  xxv.  1,  3,  Jedu- 
thun,"  being  his  colleagues.  [Jkdutiiun.]  The 
genealogy  of  Heman  is  given  in  1  Chr.  vi.  33—38 
(A.  v.),  but  the  generations  between  Assir,  the 
son  of  Korah,  and  Samuel  are  somewhat  confuse<l, 
owing  to  two  collateral  lines  having  got  mixed.  A 
rectitication  of  this  genealogy  will  be  found  at  p. 
214  of  the  Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  wliere  it  is 
shown  that  Ileman  is  14th  in  descent  from  I^vi. 
A  further  account  of  Heman  is  given  1  Chr.  xxv., 
where  he  is  called  (ver.  5)  "  the  king's  seer  in  the 
icatters  of  Gwi,"  the  word  HTn,  "  seer,"  which 
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in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15  is  applied  to  Jeduthun,  and  tn 
xxix.  20  to  Asaph,  being  probably  used  in  the  same 

sense  as  is  W23,  "  prophesied,"  of  Asaph  and  Jedu- 
thun in  xxv.  1-3.  We  there  learn  that  Heman 
lad  fourteen  sons,  and  three  daughters  [Hana- 
MAH  I.],  of  which  the  sons  all  assisted  in  the 
music  under  their  father,  and  each  of  whom  was 
head  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  wards  of  l.evites, 
who  "were  instructed  in  the  songs  of  tlie  Lord," 
or  rather,  in  sacred  music.  Whether  or  no  this 
Heman  is  the  person  to  whom  the  88th  Psalm  is 
ascribed  is  doubtful.  The  chief  reason  for  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  the  same  is,  that  as  otlift-  Psalms  are 
ascribed  to  Asaph  and  Jeduthun,  so  it  is  Ukely  that 
tills  one  should  be  to  Heman  the  singer.  But  on 
the  other  hand  he  is  there  called  '  the  Ezrahite; '" 
and  the  8yth  Psalm  is  ascribed  to  "  I'.than  the 
Ezrahite."''  But  since  Heman  and  Ethan  are 
described  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  as  "  sons  of  Zerah,"  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  ICzrahite  means 
"of  the  family  of  Zerah,"  and  consequently  that 
Heman  of  the  88th  Psalm  is  different  irom  Heman 
the  singer,  the  Kohathite.  In  1  K.  iv.  31  again 
(Heb.  V.  11),  we  have  mention,  as  of  the  wisest  of 
mankind,  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  Heman,  Chalcol, 
and  Darda,  the  sons  of  JMahol,  a  list  corresponding 
with  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
6.  The  inference  irom  which  is  that  there  was  a 
Heman,  different  from  Heman  the  singer,  of  the 
family  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah,  and  tiiat  he  is 
distinguished  from  Heman  the  singer,  the  Levite, 
by  being  called  the  Ezrahite.  As  regards  the  age 
when  Heman  the  Ezrahite  lived,  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  asserted  is  that  he  livetl  before  Solomon, 
who  was  said  to  be  "  wiser  than  Heman,"  and  after 
Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  His  being  called  "  son 
of  Zerah  "  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  indicates  nothing  as  to 
the  precise  age  when  he  and  his  lirother  lived. 
They  are  probably  mentioned  in  this  aliridged 
genealogy,  only  as  having  been  illustrious  persons 
of  their  family.  Nor  is  anything  known  of  Mahol 
their  father.  It  is  of  course  uncertain  whether  the 
tradition  which  ascribed  the  88th  Psalm  to  Heman's 
authorship  is  trustworthy.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  Psalm  itself  which  clearly  marks  the  time 
of  its  composition.  The  SUtli  Psalm,  ascribed  to 
Ethan,  seems  to  be  subsequent  to  the  overllirow  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  unless  possibly  the  caLimi- 
ties  described  in  the  latter  [jart  of  the  Psalm  may 
be  understood  of  David's  flight  at  Absalom's  rebel- 
lion, in  which  case  ver.  41  would  allude  to  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gera.  • 

If  Heman  the  Kohathite,  or  his  father,  had  mar^ 
ried  an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Zerah,  as  the  sons  of 
Hakkoz  did  of  the  house  of  Barzillai,  and  was  so 
reckoned  in  the  genealogy  of  Zerah,  then  all  the 
notices  of  Heman  might  point  to  the  same  ])erson, 
and  the  musical  skill  of  David's  chief  musician, 
and  the  wisdom  of  David's  seer,  and  the  genius  of 
the  author  of  the  88th  Psalm,  concurring  in  the 
same  individual,  would  make  him  fit  to  be  joine<l 
with  those  other  worthies  whose  wisdom  w.xs  only 
exceetled  l)y  that  of  Solomon.  Eut  it  is  impossible 
to  assert  that  this  was  the  case. 

Hosenm.  Proleg.  in  Psalm,  p.  xvii. ;  J.  (Jlshau- 
sen,  on  J'tnlms,  Kinleil.  p.  22  {Kurzytf.  Exeg 
llundb.).  A.  C.  H. 


•  ^n"*H  nnd  )in"n^  are  probably  only  clerical 
WrUtlong.     8«e  also  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  14. 

<>  St.  Augustine's  copy  read,  with  the  L.XX.,  Isrntl- 


ite,  for  Ezrahitf,  In  the  titles  to  the  88tli  and  SStk 
Psalins.  His  explanation  of  the  title  of  I's.  IxxxviH 
is  a  rurious  specimen  of  splrituallziuif  InterpratatioD 
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HE'MATH  (npn  [fortress,  citadet]:  At- 
wa«;  [Vat.]  Alex.  E^ad:  Emath).  Another  form 
—  not  warranted  by  the  Hebrew  —  of  the  well- 
known  name  Hajiath  (Am.  vi.  14). 

HE'MATH  (n^n  i.  e.  Hammath  [heat, 
warm  apriny]:  Ai/jidd;  [Vat.  Mf<rr]ixa'-]  Vulg. 
translates  de  caiore),  a  person,  or  a  place,  named 
in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah,  as  the  origin  of 
the  Kenites,  and  the  "father"  of  the  house  of 
Rechau  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

HEM'DAN  ("j^pn  [/>fea6Tn<  o«e,  Fiirst]; 
'AfiaSi:  Amdam  or  Ilamdmn,  some  copies  Ham- 
dan),  the  eldest  son  of  Dishon,  son  of  Anah  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Chr.   (i.  41)  the  name  is  changed  to  Ilamran 

(^"ipn),  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  given  as  Amram, 
probably  following  the  Vulgate  Hamram,  in  the 
earlie.st  MSS.  Amaran. 

The  name  Hemdan  is  by  Knobel  {Genesis,  p. 
256)  compared  with  those  of  Ifumeidif  and  Haiii- 
ady,  two  of  the  five  families  of  the  tribe  of  Omran 
or  Amran,  who  are  located  to  the  E.  and  S.  E.  of 
Akaba.  Also  with  the  Bene-Hamyde,  who  are 
found  a  short  distance  S.  of  Kerek  (S.  E.  corner 
of  the  Dead  Sea);  and  from  thence  to  el-Busaireh, 
probably  the  ancient  Bozrah,  on  the  road  to 
Petra.  (See  Burckhardt,  Syna,  etc.,  pp.  695, 
407.)  ft 

HEM'LOCK.     [Gall.] 

HEN  (^n  [favor,  grace"] :  Hem).  According 
to  the  rendering  of  the  passage  (Zech.  vi.  14) 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  Hen  (or  accurately  Chen)  is 
the  name  of  a  son  of  Zephaniah,  and  apparently 
the  same  who  is  called  Josiah  in  ver,  10.  But  by 
the  LXX.  (xapty),  Ewald  (Gunst),  and  other  in- 
terpreters, the  words  are  taken  to  mean  "  for  the 
favor  of  the  son  of  Zephaniah." 

HEN.  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the  Bible 
except  in  the  passages  (Matt,  xxiii.  37 ;  Luke  xiii. 
34)  where  our  Saviour  touchingly  compares  His 
anxiety  to  save  Jerusalem  to  the  tender  care  of  a 
hen  "  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings." 
The  word  employed  is  opvis,  which  is  used  in  the 
same  specific  sense  in  classical  Greek  (Aristoph. 
Av.  102,  Vesp.  811).  That  a  bird,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  household,  and  so  common  in 
Palestine,  as  we  know  from  Rabbinical  sources, 
should  receive  such  slight  notice,  is  certainly  sin- 
gular; it  is  almost  equally  singular  that  it  is  no- 
where represented  in  the  paintings  of  ancient  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  i.  234).«  W.  L.  B". 

HE'NA  (^2n  [depression,  loio  land,  Fiirst] : 
'Avd;  [in  2  K.  six.,  Vat.  Ai/er,  Alex.  Atva;  in  Is., 
by  confusion  with  next  word,  Rom.  ' Avayovydva, 
Vat.  Sin.  Auayovyaua-]  Ana)  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  a  monarchical  state  which 
the  Assyrian  kings  had  reduced  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  (2  K  [xviii.  34,]  xix.  13 ;  Is. 
rxxvii.  13).  Its  connection  with  Sepharvaim,  or 
Sippara,  would  lead  us  to  place  it  in  Babylonia,  or 
at  any  rate  on  the  Euphrates.  Here,  at  no  great 
listance  from  Sippara  (now  Afosaib),  is  an  ancient 
tcwn  callwi  Ana  or  Anah,  which  seems  to  have  been 
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»  *  The  pommon  barn-door  fowl  are  met  with  every- 
nhore  in  Sjria  at  the  present  day.  The  peasants  rely 
on  them,  and  the  eggs  from  them,  as  one  of  their  chief 
l>«aiis  of  subsistence  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book.  ii. 


in  former  times  a  place  of  considerable  inportanca 
It  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  by  William  of  TjTe 
and  others  (see  Asseman.  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  560,  and  p.  717).  The  conjecture  by  some  (se« 
Winer's  Reahcorterbiich,  s.  v.)  that  this  may  b€ 
Hena,  is  probable,  and  deserves  acceptance.  A 
further  conjecture  identifies  Ana  with  a  town  called 

Anat  (n  is  merely  (he  feminine  termination), 
which  is  mentioned  m  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates  (box  Tal- 
bot's Assyrian  Texts,  21;  \ji.ya.rA's,  Nineveh  ami 
Babylon,  355)  at  some  distance  below  its  junction 
with  the  Ckabour  ;  and  which  appears  as  Anatho 
VAuadui)  in  Isidore  of  Charax  {Mans.  Parth.  p.  4). 
The  modern  Anat  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  while  the  name  also  attaches  to  some  ruins 
a  little  lower  down  upon  the  left  bank ;  but  between 
them  is  "  a  string  of  islands  "  (Chesney's  lOuphrates 
Expedition,  i.  53),  on  one  or  more  of  which  the  an- 
cient city  may  have  been  situated.  G.  R. 

HEN'ADAD  (TT3n  [favor  of  Hadad, 
Fiirst,  Ges.]  :  'Hvo5a5,  [etc.  :]  Henadad,  Ena- 
dad),  the  head  of  a  family  of  Levites  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  tlie  Temple 
under  .Jeshua  (Ezr.  iii.  9).  Bavai  and  Binnui 
(Neh.  iii.  18,  24),  who  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the 
wall  of  the  city,  probably  belonged  to  the  same 
family.  The  latter  also  represented  his  family  at 
the  signing  of  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  9). 

HE'NOCH  (Tf'laq:  'Eftix'-  ffe»ock).  i. 
The  form  in  which  the  well-known  name  Enoch  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  the  same  both  here  and  in  Genesis,  namely, 
Chanoc.  Perhaps  in  the  present  case  our  transla- 
tors followed  the  V^ulgate. 

2.  So  tiiey  appear  also  to  have  done  in  1  Chr. 
i.  33  with  a  name  which  in  Gen.  xxv.  4  is  more 
accurately  given  as  Hanoch. 

HE'PHER  ("|t:n  [aicdiy.'0<p4p:  Hepher). 
1.  A  descendant  of  iManasseh.  The  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32),  and  head  of 
the  family  of  the  Heimieiutks.  Hepher  waa 
father  of  ZELorHEHAD  (xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1 ;  [.Josh, 
xvii.  2,  3] ),  whose  daughters  first  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  a  woman  having  no  brother, 
to  hold  the  property  of  her  father. 

2.  ('H(|)aA:  Hepher.)  The  second  son  of  Naa- 
rah,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  the  "  father  of 
Tekoa"   (1  Chr.  iv.  6),  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah. 

3.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  corrupted  by  false  di- 
vision of  the  words;  Comp.  'Ac^ocp;  Aid.  'A^ip-I 
The  Mecherathite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 

guard,  according  to  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  36.  In 
the  catalogue  of  2  Samuel  this  name  does  not 
exist  (see  xxiii.  34);  and  the  conclusion  of  Kenni- 
cott,  after  a  full  investigation  of  the  passages,  is 
that  the  names  in  Samuel  are  the  originals,  and 
that  Hepher  is  a  mere  corruption  of  them. 

HE'PHER  ("iSn  [aioeliy.  '0<p€p;  [Vat 
hi  1  K.  corrupt;  Comp.  'E<f)6p  ]  Opher),  ^  \)\a,<x 
in  ancient  Canaan,  which,  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest,  occurs  in  the  list  of 
conquered  kings  (Josh.  xii.  17).  It  was  on  the  west 
of  Jordan  (comp.  7).     So  was  also  the  "land  of 

552).  The  eggs  of  the  hen  are  no  douht  meant  in  tin 
Saviour's  illustration  (Luke  xi.  12),  which  implies  alM 
that  they  were  very  abundant.  H 
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Hejiiier"  (H  V"l^>  tei-ra  Epiier), -KUch  is  named 
B'ith  Socoh  as  one  of  Solomon's  coinmissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  iv.  10).  To  judge  from  tliis  catalogue 
it  l;iy  towards  the  south  of  central  I'alestine,  at 
any  rate  below  Dor.  so  that  there  cannot  be  any 
coiniection  between  it  and  Gath-iiepher,  which 
wa.s  m  Zebulun  near  Sepphoris. 

HE'PHERITES,  THE  Ol^rin  [patro- 
nym.,  see  above],  i.  e.  the  Ihplieritt:  6  '0(ptpl 
[Vat.  -per]:  familia  Hepheritarum)^  the  family 
of  Hepher  the  son  of  Gtle;id  (Num.  xxvi.  32). 

HEPH'ZIEAH  (rTn-*''^?q  :  e^'Arj^a  iix6v- 
volunUts  mea  in  ea).  1.  A  name  signifying  My 
dttiijht  in  her,  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  restored 
.Jerusalem  (Is.  Ixii.  4).  The  .succeeding  sentence 
contains  a  play  on  the  word  —  "  for  Jehovah  de- 

lighteth  (Vrl^'  chnphetz)  in  thee." 

2.  ('Av(/i/3a;  [Vat.l  Oxf/eifia:]  Alex.  0(p(n$a; 
Joseph.  'Ax<)3a:  Hciphsiba).  It  was  actually  the 
name  of  tlie  queen  of  King  Hezekiah,  and  the 
mother  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  1).  In  the  par- 
allel account  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  1)  her  name  is  omitted. 
No  clue  is  gi\'en  us  to  the  character  of  this  queen., 
But  if  she  was  an  adherent  of  Jehovah  —  and  this 
the  wife  of  1  lezekiah  could  not  fail  to  be  —  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  words  of  Is.  Ixii.  4  may 
contain  a  complimentary  allusion  to  her. 

HERALD  (Sp"13  [from  the  Pers.,  crier, 
ddlcr,  Uietr. J ).  The  only  notice  of  this  officer  in 
the  O.  T.  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  4;  the  term  there 
used  is  connected  etymologically  with  the  Greek 
Kvpiartru}  and  Kpd^ca,  and  with  our  "cry."  There 
is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  office  of  the  herald  in 
the  expressions  Kfipvacrai,  K-rtpv^,  and  K-ftpvyfj.a, 
which  are  frequent  in  the  N.  T.,  and  which  are  but 
inadequately  lendered  by  "  preach,"  etc.  The 
term  "herald  "  might  be  substituted  in  1  Tim.  ii. 
7;  2  Tim.  i.  11;  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  W.  L.  B. 

HER'CULES  ('Hpo/cArjs  [Hera's  glory]),  the 
name  commonly  applied  by  the  western  nations  to 
ihe  tutelary  deity  of  Tyre,  whose  national  title  was 
Afelkait"  (Flip  bo,  i.  e.  Hip  ~]h72,  the  Lin;/ 
oj' the  ciiy  =  TroAiovxos,  MeAiKapos,  Phil.  Hybl. 
ap.  Euseb.  P^^(ep.  h'v.  i.  10).  The  identification 
was  based  upon  a  similarity  of  the  legends  and  at- 
tributes referred  to  the  two  deities,  but  Herodotus 
(ii.  44)  recognized  their  distinctness,  and  dwells  on 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Tyrian  rite  (Herod. 
/.  c;  cf.  .Strabo,  xvi.  p.  757;  Arr.  Alex.  ii.  16;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  viii.  5,  §  3;  c.  Apion.  i.  18).  The  wor- 
ship of  Melkart  was  spread  throughout  the  Tyrian 
colonies,  and  was  especially  established  at  Cartilage 
(cf.  IIam//ca?-),  where  it  was  celebrated  e\en  with 
human  sacrifices  (I'lin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  4  (o);  cf. 
Jer.  xix.  5).  Mention  is  made  of  pul>lic  embassies 
lont  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  state  to  honor 
tiie  national  God  (Arr.  Alex.  ii.  24;  Q.  Curt,  iv 
2 ;  Polyb.  xxxi.  20),  and  this  fact  places  in  a  clearer 


t  This  Identification  is  distinctly  made  in  a  Maltese 
Inncnption  quoted  by  Qesenius  (Ersch  und  Gruber 

Encyklnj).  s.   v.   Bel.,   and    Thesaurus,   8.    v.   7373), 
•there  "1^  v37!3  iH^p  VD  answers  to  'HpoxAei  ap- 

6  These  were  rommon,  and  arc  frequently  alluded  j  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Lgoatfl'-uiilK  cheese 
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light  the  offense  of  Jason  in  sendinj^  cnvojB  lti9 ' 
povs)  to  his  festival  (2  Mace.  iv.  19  IT.). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Jlelkart  is  tht 
proper  name  of  the  Baal  —  the  Prince  (v372n^ 
—  mentioned  in  the  later  history  of  the  O.  T.  I'hc 
worship  of  "Baal"  w.as  introduced  from  Tyre  (1 
K.  xvi.  31;  cf.  2  K.  xi.  18)  after  the  earlier  CV 
naanitish  idolatry  had  been  put  down  (1  Sam.  vii. 
4;  cf.  1  K.  xi.  5-8),  and  Jlelkart  (Hercules)  and 
Astarte  appear  in  the  same  close  relation  (Joseph. 
Ant.  1.  c.)  as  Baal  and  Astarte.  The  objections 
which  are  urged  against  the  identification  appear 
to  have  httle  weight;  but  the  supposed  connections 
between  Melkart  and  other  gods  (Moloch,  etc.) 
which  have  been  suggested  (Pauly,  Real-Kncyd. 
s.  v.  Melctirth)  appear  less  likely  (cf.  Gesenius,  I. 
c. ;  Movers,  Phbnizier,  i.  176  ff.,  385  ff.).    [Ba.\l.] 

The  direct  derivation  of  the  word  Hercules  from 
Phoenician  roots,  either  as  7D~in,  circuiior,  the 
traveller,  in  reference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  with 
whom  he  was  identified,  or  to  the  journeys  of  the 

hero,  or  again  as  7D^S  CApxa^fvs,  Etyyn-  M.), 
the  strong  conquers,  has  little  probability. 

B.  F.  W. 

HERD,    HERDSMAN.      The    herd    was 

greatly  regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mo- 
saic period.  Its  multiplying  was  considered  as  a 
ble3singj»and  its  decrease  as  a  cur.se  (Gen.  xiii.  2; 
Deut.  vii.  14,  xxviii.  4;  Ps.  cvii.  38,  cxliv.  14;  Jer. 
Ii.  23).  .The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock  next 
to  horse  and  mule,  and  (since  those  were  rare)  the 
thing  of  greatest  \alue  which  was  conmionly  pos- 
sessed (1  K.  xviii.  5).  Bence  we  see  the  force  of 
Saul's  threat  (1  Sanv  xi.  7).  The  herd  yielded  the 
most  esteemed  sacrifice  (Num.  vii.  3;  Ps.  Ixix.  31; 
Is  Ixvi.  3);  also  flesh-meat  and  milk,  chiefly  con- 
verted, probably,  into  butter  and  cheese  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29),  which  .such  milk  yields 
more  copiously  than  that  of  small  cattle''  (Arist. 
Hist.  Anini.  iii.  20).  The  full-grown  ox  is  hardly 
ever  slaughtered  in  Syria;  but,  both  for  sacrificial 
and  convivial  purposes,  tlie  young  animal  was  pre- 
ferred (Ex.  xxix.  1)  —  perhaps  three  years  might 
be  the  aj;e  up  to  wliich  it  was  so  regarded  (Gen.  xv. 
9 )  —  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  special  dainty  (Gen. 
xviii.  8;  Am.  vi.  4;  Luke  xv.  23).  The  case  of 
Gideon's  sacrifice  was  one  of  exigency  (Judg.  vi. 
25)  and  exceptional.  So  that  of  the  people  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  32)  was  an  act  of  wanton  excess.  The  agri- 
cultural and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox,  in  plough- 
ing, threshing  [Aghicultuke],  and  as  a  beast  of 
burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40;  Is.  xlvi.  1),  made  such  a 
slaughtering  seem  wasteful;  nor,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties of  grazing,  fattening,  etc.,  is  beef  the  prod- 
uct of  an  eastern  climate.  The  animal  was  broken 
to  service  probably  in  his  third  year  (Is.  xv.  5;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34;  comp.  PUn.  //.  N.  viii.  70,  ed.  Par.). 
In  the  moist  sea.son,  when  grass  abounded  in  the 
waste   lands,  especially  in   the  "  south  "   rcgiou, 


means  cheese  of  cows'  milk  ;  nS^H,  Arab.  I  g  ^j 
Gen.  xviii.  8,  Is.  vii.  15,  2  Sam.  xvii.'  29,  Job  xx.  17, 
Judg.  V.  25,  ProT.  xxx.  33,  is  properly  rendered  "bul/- 
ter  "  (which  Gesenius,  s.  v.,  is  niistulien  in  dcclariug 
to  be  "  hardly  known   to  the  Orientals,  except  af  a 


to.     The  expr<-s(-ion  "Ip^'iT^CtT,  2  Sum.  xvii. 


medicine  ").  The  word  n3''D3,  Job  x.  10,  is  the  e 
.  applied  by  the  Hedouins  to  I 
[Butter;  Cheese] 
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Egyptian  farm-yard.     (Wilkinson.) 


herds  grazed  there ;  e:  g.  in  Carmel  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2;  2  Chr.  xxd.  10). 
Uothan  also.  ftlLshcr.  and  Sharon  fGen.  xxxvii.  17 ; 
;omp.  Robinson,  iii.  122;  Stanley,  S.  if  P.  pp. 
247,  2G0,  484,  48-5;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  29;  Is.  Ixv.  10) 
were  favorite  pastures.  For  such  purposes  Uzziah 
built  towers  m  the  wilderness  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10). 
Not  only  gra.ss,«  l)ut  foliage,  is  acceptable  to  the 
ox,  and  the  hills  and  woods  of  Bashan  and  Gilead 
afforded  V>o(h  abundantly;  on  such  upland  (Ps.  1. 
10;  Ixv.  12)  pastures  cattle  might  graze,  as  also, 
of  course,  by  river  sides,  when  driven  by  the 
heat  from  the  regions  of  the  "wilderness."  Es- 
pecially was  the  eastern  table-land  (Ez.  xxxix.  18; 
Num.  xxxii.  4)  "a  place  for  cattle,"  and  the  pas- 
toral tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh 
who  settled  there,  retained  something  of  the  no- 
madic character  and  handed  down  some  image  of 
the  patriarchal  life  (Stanley,  S.  (/•  P.  pp.  324-5). 
Herdsmen,  etc.,  in  Egypt  were  a  low,  perhaps  the 
lowest,  caste;  hence  as  Joseph's  kindred,  through 
his  position,  were  brought  into  contact  with  the 
highest  castes,  they  are  described  as  '•  an  abomina- 
tion;" but  of  the  abundance  of  cattle  in  Egypt, 
and  of  the  care  there  l)estowed  on  them,  there  is 
no  doubt  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  17;  Ex.  ix.  4,  20).  Brands 
were  used  to  distinguish  the  owner's  herds  (Wil- 
kinson, iii.  8,  195:  iv.  125-131).  So  the  pla<;ue 
of  hail  was  sent  to  smite  especially  the  cattle  {Vs. 
Ixxviii.  48),  the  first-born  of  which  also  were  smitten 
(Ex.  xii.  29).  The  Israelites  departing  stipulated  for 
(Ex.  X.  20)  and  took  "  much  cattle  "  with  them  (xii. 
38).     [WiLUEKXESs  OF  Wanderuhg.]     Cattle 


k  deformed  oxherd,  so  represented  to  mark  contempt, 
.ormed  thus  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Israelitish 
nation  in  its  greatest  period,  and  became  almost  a 
part  of  that  greatness.     They  are  the  object  of 


o  In  Num.  ixii.  4,  the  word  p'H'',  in  A.  V.  «gra«e," 
really  includes  all  vegetation.  'Comp.  Ex.  x.  15,  Is. 
txxvu.  27 ;  Cato,  de  R.  iJ.  c.  30 ;  Varro,  de  R.  R.  i. 
15,  and  ii  5.  '^*^n.  Job  viii.  12,  xl.  15,  seems  used 
■Ji  a  signification  equally  wide.     [Grass.] 

''  Rabbis  difler  on  the  question  whether  the  owner 
if  the  animal  waA  under  this  enactment  liable  or  not 


providential  care  and  legislative  ordinance  (Ex.  xx 
10,  xxi.  28,*  xxxiv.  19 ;  l^v.  xix.  19,  xxv.  7 ;  Deut. 
xi.  15,  xxii.  1,  4,  10,  xxv.  4;  Ps.  civ.  14;  Is.  xxx. 
23;  Jon.  iv.  11),  and  even  the  I^evites,  though  not 
holding  land,  were  allowed  cattle  (Num.  xxxv.  2, 
3).      When  pasture  failed,  a  mixture  of  various 

grains  (called.  Job  vi.  5,  7*^7??  rendered  "fodder" 
in  the  A.  V.,  and.  Is.  xxx.  24,  "  provender :"  « 
comp.  the  Roman  fai-rago  and  oajmuin,  Plin.  xviiL 

10  and  42)  was  used,  as  also  75^1^1  j  "chopped 
straw"  (Gen.  xxiv.  25;  Is.  xi.  7,  Isv.  25),  which 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  threshing-machine  and 
used  probably  for  feeding  in  stalls.  These  last 
formed  an  important  adjunct  to  cattle-keeping,  be- 
ing indisi)ensable  for  shelter  at  certain  seasons  (Ex. 
ix.  6,  19).  The  herd,  after  its  harvest-duty  was 
done,  which  probably  caused  it  to  be  in  high  con- 
dition, was  specially  worth  caring  for:  at  the  same 
time  most  open  pastures  would  have  failed  because 
of  the  heat.  It  was  then  probably  stalled,  and 
would  continue  so  until  vegetation  returned.  Hence- 
the  failure  of  "the  herd"  from  "the  stalls"  is 
mentioned  as  a  feature  of  scarcity  (Hab.  iii.  17). 
"Calves  of  the  stall"  (Mai.  iv.  2;  Prov.  xv.  17) 
are  the  objects  of  watchful  care.  The  Reubenites, 
etc.,  bestowed  their  cattle  "  in  cities  "  when  they 
passed  the  Jordan  to  share  the  toils  of  conquest 
(Deut.  iii.  19),  t.  e.  probably  in  some  pastures 
closely  adjoining,  like  the  "  suburbs  "  apjwinted  for 
the  cattle  of  the  I>evites  (Num.  xxxv.  2,  3 ;  Josh. 
xxi.  2).  Cattle  were  ordinarily  allowed  as  a  prey 
in  war  to  the  captor  (Deut.  xx.  14;  Josh.  viii. 
2),  aud  the  case  of  Amalek  is  ex- 
ceptional, probably  to  mark  the 
extreme  curse  to  which  that  people 
was  devoted  (Ex.  xvii.  14;  1  Sam. 
XV.  3).  The  occupation  of  herds 
man  was  honorable  in  early  times 
(Gen.  xlvii.  6;  1  Sam.  xi.  5;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  29,  xxviii.  1).  Saul  himself^ 
assumed  it  in  the  interval  of  his 
cares  as  king;  also  Doeg  was  cer- 
tainly high  in  his  confidence  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of 
Joseph's  brethren  "  rulers  over  liLi 
cattle."  David's  herd-masters  were 
(Wilkinson  )  ^^^"n  ^^^  chief  officers  of  state.  In 
Solomon's  time  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  pursuit  declined  as  commerce  grew,  but 
It  was  still  extensive  (I'xcl.  ii.  7;  1  K.  iv.  23).  It 
must  have  greatly  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  tb» 


liable.     See  (ie  Re  Rust.  Veterujn  Hebrrrorum,  c.  U. ; 
Ugolini,  xxix. 

c  The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  V^2,  to  mix. 
The  passage  in  Isaiah  probably  means  that  in  th« 
abundant  yield  of  the  crops  the  cattle  should  eat  el . 
the  best,  such  as  was  usually  consumed  by  man. 
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meniies  to  which  the  country  under  the  later  kings 
rf  Judah  and  Israel  was  exposed.  L  zziah,  however, 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  10),  and  Hezekiah  (xxxii.  28,  29), 
resuming  command  of  the  open  country,  revived  it. 
Josiah  also  seems  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  (xxxv. 
7-9).  The  prophet  Amos  at  first  foUowetl  this 
occupation  (Am.  i.  1,  vii.  14).     A  goad  was  used 

(Jndg.  iii.  31;  1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  T3^0,  "I?"7"5)> 
being,  as  mostly,  a  staff  armed  with  a  spike.  l"or 
the  word  Herd  as  applied  to  swine,  see  Swim:; 
and  on  the  general  sulject,  Ugolini,  xxix.,  de  R.  R. 
vett.  Hehr.  c.  ii.,  which  will  be  found  nearly  ex- 
haustive of  it.  H.  H. 

HE'RES  (Is.  xix.  18;  A.  V.  "destruction  "  or 
"  the  sun  ").     See  Iu-ha-iieres. 

HE'RESH  (ttnri  =  flHi^cer:  'Ap^j;  [Vat. 
PapaiTjX;]  Alex.  Apf  s :  carpentarivs),  a  Levite; 
one  of  the  staff  attached  to  tlie  tabernacle  (1  Chr. 
ix.  15). 

HER'MAS  ('Epfias,  from  'Epuvs,  the  "  Greek 
god  of  gain,"  or  Mercury),  the  name  of  a  person 
to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in  his  I'^pistle  to 
the  Romans  (xvi.  14),  and  consequently  then  resi- 
dent in  I.'ome,  and  a  ( 'hristian :  and  yet  the  origin 
of  the  name,  like  that  of  the  other  four  mentioned 
in  the  same  >erse,  is  Greek.  However,  in  those 
days,  even  a  Jew,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  might  ac- 
quire l.'oman  citizenship.  IrenKus,  TertuUian,  and 
Origen,  agree  in  attributing  to  him  the  work  called 
the  <S7/(-;>//er</.-  which,  from  the  name  of  Clement 
occurring  in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  I. ;  while  others  affirm 
it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  namesake  in  the  fol- 
k)wing  age,  and  brother  to  Pius  I.;  others  again 
ha\e  argued  against  its  genuineness.  (Cave,  I/>st. 
Ul.  s.  v.;  Bull,  Dcfens.  Fid.  Nic.  i.  2,  3-6;  Din- 
dorf,  Pr(ef.  ml  JJtrma  Past.)  From  internal 
evidence,  its  author,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to 
have  been  a  married  man  and  father  of  a  family : 
a  deep  mystic,  but  without  ecclesiastical  rank. 
Further,  the  work  in  question  i.s  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Greek  —  in  which  lan- 
guage it  is  frequently  cited  by  the  Greek  Fathers  — 
though  it  now  only  exists  entire  in  a  Latin  version." 
It  was  never  received  into  the  canon ;  but  yet  was 
generally  cited  with  respect  only  second  to  that 
which  was  paid  to  the  authoritative  books  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  was  held  to  be  in  some  sense  inspired 
(Caillau's  Potrts,  torn.  i.  p.  17).  It  may  be  styled 
the  Pilf/rlvi's  Progress  of  ante-Nicene  times;  and 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first  containing 
fuur  visions,  the  sec<jnd  twelve  moral  and  spiritual 
precepts,  and  the  third  ten  siniiUtudes,  e.ich  in- 
tendetl  to  sliadow  forth  some  verity  (Caillau,  iOid.). 
Every  man,  acct^rding  to  this  writer,  is  attended  by 
a  good  and  bad  angel,  who  are  continually  attempt- 
ing to  affect  his  course  through  life;  a  doctrine 
which  forcibly  recalls  the  f»l>le  of  Prodicus  respect- 
tig  the  choice  of  Hercules  (Xenoph.  Mtm.  ii.  1). 

The  Hernias  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans  is 
eelebrated  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar  on 
May  9  (ISutler's  Lives  of  tlie  Saints,  May  9). 

E.  S.  Ff. 


n  •  Nciirly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Shrp- 
keri)  h««  now  l)een  recovered  from  a  manuscript  found 
tX  Moiint  Athfm  by  ConHtantine  Simonidea,  and  a  con- 
Memble  perl  Ion  of  the  work  i»  precerved  in  the  Cnrltx 
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HERTVIES  CEp/i^s),  the  name  of  a  maii  nsa- 
tibned  in  the  same  epistle  with  the  preceding  (Hcia. 
xvi.  14).  "According  to  the  Greeks,"  s:iys  t'ahnet 
(Did.  8.  v.),  "  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  IJalmatia."  His  festival 
occui-s  in  tlieir  calendar  upon  April  8  (Neale,  /'«»<- 
em  a.urdi,  ii.  774).  E.  S.  Ff. 

*  HER'MES,  Acts  xiv.  12.  [MEitcuHY.] 
HERMOG'ENES  CEpixoyfyns)  [Oi»n  of 
Ihrmts],  a  person  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
latest  of  all  his  epistles  (2  Tipi.  i.  15;  see  Alford's 
PruUy.  c.  vii.  §  35),  when  "all  in  Asia"  (».  e. 
those  whom  he  had  left  there)  "  had  turned  away 
from  him,"  and  among  their  number  "  Phygellus 
and  Hermogenes."  It  does  not  appear  whether 
they  had  merely  forsaken  his  cause,  now  that  he 
was  in  bonds,  through  fear,  like  those  of  whom  St. 
Cyprian  treats  in  his  eelebrated  work  De  Lopsis ; 
or  whether,  like  Hytiienaius  and  Philetus  (iOid.  ch. 
ii.  18),  they  had  embraced  false  doctrine.  It  is 
just  possible  that  tliere  may  be  a  contrast  intended 
lietMeen  tliese  two  sets  of  deserters.  According  to 
the  legendary  history,  bearing  the  name  of  Abdias 
(Fabricii  Cod.  Apocryph.  N.  T.  p.  517),  Hermog- 
enes had  been  a  magician,  and  was,  with  Philetus, 
converted  by  St.  James  the  Great,  who  destroyed 
the  charm  of  his  spells.  Neither  the  Hermogenes, 
who  suflered  in  the  reign  of  Doniitian  (Hofmann, 
Lex.  Unir.  s.  v.;  Alford  on  2  Tim.  i.  15),  nor  the 
Hermogenes  against  whom  TertuUian  wrote  —  still 
less  the  martyrs  of  the  tireek  calendar  (Neale, 
Kasiern  Clinich,  ii.  p.  770,  January  24,  and  p. 
781,  September  1)  —  are  to  be  confbunded  with  the 
person  now  under  notice,  of  whom  nothing  more 
is  known.  E.  S.  Ff. 

HER'MON  (V'^'Iiin  [/>rwHj««=w/,  lofty]: 
'Afpfxtiv-  [I/ermov]),  a  mountain  on  the  north- 
eastern border  of  Palestine  (Dent.  iii.  8;  Josh.  xii. 
1),  over  against  Lel)anon  (Josh.  xi.  17),  adjoining 
the  i)lateau  of  Baslian  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  Its  situa- 
tion being  thus  clearly  defined  in  Scripture,  there 
can  be  no  donI)t  as  to  its  identity.  It  stands  at 
the  southern  end,  and  is  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Anti-Libanus  range;  it  towers  high  above  the 
ancient  border-city  of  Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan,  and  is  the  niost  conspicuous  and  beautiftd 
mountain  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  The  name  J/er- 
mon  was  doubtless  suggested  by  its  appearance  — 
"  a    lofty   prominent    peak,"    visible    from     afar 

(ptt'nn  has  the  same   meaning  as  the  Arabic 

^  .yj-^  ) ;  just  as  Lebanon  was  suggested  by  the 

white  character  of  its  limestone  strata.  Other 
names  were  also  given  to  Hermon,  each  in  lice 
manner  descriptive  of  some  striking  feature.     The 

Sidonians  called  it  Sinm  ("I'^'^ir,  from  TTVir, 
"to  glitter"),  and  the  Aniorites  Senir  P"*3ip, 
from  "13Ji7  "  to  clatter  "),  both  signifying  "  breast- 
plate," and  suggested  by  its  rounded  glittering  top, 
when  the  sun's  rays  were  reflected  by  the  snow  that 
covers  it  (Deut.  iii.  9;  Cant.  iv.  8;  Ex.  xxvii.  6). 


at  UipBic  In  1866,  better  by  Tlschendorf  in  Dressell 
Pairts  A/watolm,  Lips  1857  (2d  «d.  with  the  readingi 
of  the  Co(l.  Shi.  1863);  but  the  best  edition  i."  th»t  of 
HilKtnf.lcl,  Kiisc.  iii.  of  his  Norum  Ttitanntuuwi  exm 


aitinif    i.iililished   by   TlsrheiKlort  in    ISfB.      The  I  Canontm  rtctptui}!.  Lips.  1800. 
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[t  wa»  also  named  Sion,  •'  the  elevated  "  ("jN^tt^), 
lowering  over  all  its  compeers  (Deut.  iv.  45;.  So 
now,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  called  Jebei  esh-Skeikh 

(  ^sA-CiJ  1  (>A^  p  "  tte  chief  mountain  "  —  a 
name  it  well  deserves  ;  and  Jebel  eth-Thelj 
y^,Jju\    Ju.:^),  "snowy  mountain,"  which 

svery  man  who  sees  it  will  say  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. When  the  whole  country  is  parched  with 
the  summer-sun,  white  lines  of  snow  streak  the 
head  of  Hermon.  This  mountain  was  the  great 
landmark  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  associated  with 
their  northern  border  almost  as  intimately  as  the 

sea  was  with  the  western  (see  U^  in  Ex.  xxvii. 
12,  A.  V.  "  west;  "  Josh.  viii.  9).  They  conquered 
all  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  "  from  the  river 
Amon  unto  Mount  Hermon  "  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv.  48; 
Josh.  xi.  17).  Baal-gad,  the  border-city  before 
Dan  became  historic,  is  described  as  "  under  ^Mount 
Hermon"  (Josh.  xiii.  5,  xi.  17);  and  when  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  conquered  their  whole  al- 
lotted territory,  they  are  said  to  have  "  increased 
from  Bashan  unto  Baal-hermon  and  Senir,  and 
unto  Mount  Hermou "  (1  Chr.  v.  2-3).  In  one 
passage  Hermon  would  almost  seem  to  be  used  to 

signify  " north,"  as  the  word  "sea"  (C"*)  is  for 
"west" — "the  north  and  the  south  Thou  hast 
created  them;  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in 
thy  name"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  12).  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious.  From  whatever  part  of  Palestine  the 
Israelite  turned  his  eyes  northward,  Hermon  was 
there,  terminating  the  view.  From  the  plain  along 
the  coast,  from  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  from 
the  Jordan  valley,  from  the  heights  of  Moab  and 
Gilead,  from  tlie  plateau  of  Baihan,  that  pale-blue, 
snow-capped  cone  forms  the  one  feature  on  the 
northern  horizon.  The  "dew  of  Hermon  "  is  once 
referred  to  in  a  passage  which  has  long  been  con- 
sidered a  geographical  puzzle  —  "  As  the  dew  of 
Hermon,  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  momitains 

of  Zion"  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3).  Zion  (P*^)  is  prob- 
ably used  here  for  Sion  (^S'^tt7),  one  of  the  old 
names  of  Herm6n  (Deut.  iv.  48). «  The  snow  on 
the  summit  of  this  mountain  condenses  the  vapors 
that  float  during  the  summer  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  causing  light  clouds  to  hover 
around  it,  and  abundant  dew  to  descend  on  it, 
while  the  whole  country  elsewhere  is  parched,  and 
the  whole  heaven  elsewhere  cloudless. 

Hermon  has  three  summits,  situated  like  the 
angles  of  a  triangle,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  each  other.  They  do  not  differ  much  in  ele- 
vation. This  may  account  for  the  expression  in 
Ps.  xlii.  7  (6),  "  I  will  remember  thee  from  the  land 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Herinom  (D^J^tt'^n)  — 
[lerhaps  also  for  the  three  appellations  in  1  Chr.  v. 
23.  On  one  of  the  summits  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting ruins.  Round  a  rock  which  forms  the  crest 
of  the  peak  are  the  foundations  of  a  rude  circular 
wall,  composed  of  massive  stones;  and  within  the 
lircle  is  a  large  heap  of  hewn  stones,  suTounding 
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a  *  It  is  against  this  equivalence  that  the  consonants 
*re  diffierent  (see  above)  and  that  the  meanings  are  dif- 
fsront  {lofty  :  sunny,  bright).  Besides,  to  make  the  dew 
MT  Rawuon  fall  upon  itself  renders  what  follows  irrel- 


the  remains  of  a  small  and  ^ery  ancitnt  temple. 
This  is  evidently  one  of  those  "  high  places,"  which 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  the  Jews  fre- 
quently in  imitation  of  them,  set  up  "  upon  every 
high  mountain  and  upon  every  hill "  (Deut.  xii.  2; 
2  K.  xvii.  10,  11).     in  two  passages  of  Scripture 

this    mountain     is    called    Baal-hermon    (v372 

lSa~}n,  Judg.  iii.  3;  1  Chr.  v.  23);  and  the 
only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  it  is  that  Baal 
was  there  worshipped.  Jerome  says  of  it,  "  dici- 
turque  in  vertice  ejus  insiyne  tenipluin,  quod  ab 
ethnicis  cultui  habetur  e  regione  Paneadis  et  Li- 
bani  "  —  reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  build- 
ing whose  ruins  are  still  seen  ( Oiiom.  s.  v.  Hermon), 
It  is  remarkable  that  Hermon  was  anciently  en- 
compassed by  a  circle  of  temples,  nil  facing  the 
summit.  Can  it  be  that  this  mountain  was  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Baal,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
old  Syrians  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews,  and 
what  Mekkah  is  to  the  Maslems?  (See  Handb. 
for  Syr.  and  Pal.  454,  457;  Keland,  Pal.  p.  323 
ff.) 

The  height  of  Hermon  has  never  been  measured, 
though  it  has  been  often  estimated.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  second  mountain  in  Syria,  ranking 
next  to  the  summit  of  Lebanon  near  the  Cedars, 
and  only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  than  it.  It 
may  safely  be  estimated  at  10,000  feet.  It  rises 
up  an  obtuse  truncated  cone,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  above  the  ridges  that  radiate  from  it  —  thus 
having  a  more  commanding  aspect  than  any  other 
mountain  in  Syria.  The  cone  is  entirely  naked. 
A  coating  of  disintegrated  limestone  covers  the 
surface,  rendering  it  smooth  and  bleak.  The  snow 
never  disappears  ft'oni  its  summit.  In  spring  and 
early  sunmier  the  top  is  entirely  cohered.  As  sum- 
mer advances  the  snow  gradually  melts  from  the 
tops  of  the  ridges,  but  remains  in  long  glittering 
streaks  in  the  ravines  that  radiate  from  the  centre, 
looking  in  the  distance  like  the  white  locks  that 
scantily  cover  the  head  of  old  age.  (See  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  i.) 

A  tradition,  originating  apparently  about  the 
time  of  Jerome  (Reland,  p.  326),  gave  the  name 
Hermon  to  the  range  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy  near  Tabor, 
the  better  to  explain  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12.  The  name 
still  continues  in  the  monasteries  of  Palestine,  and 
has  thus  crept  into  books  of  travel.  [Gilboa, 
note.]  J.  L.  P. 

*  But  few  of  the  travellers  in  Syria  have  gone  to 
the  top  of  Hermon,  and  the  view  from  it  has  not 
been  often  described.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Tristram  for  the  following  sketch  {Land  of  Israel, 
p.  614,  2ded.):  — 

"  We  were  at  last  on  Hermon,  whose  snowy  head 
had  been  a  sort  of  pole-star  for  the  last  sis  months. 
We  had  looked  at  him  from  Sidon,  from  Tyre, 
from  Carmel,  from  Gerizira,  from  the  hills  aijout 
Jerusalem,  from  the  Dead  Sea,  from  Gilead,  and 
from  Nebo;  and  now  we  were  looking  down  on 
them  all,  as  they  stood  out  from  the  emljossed  map 
that  lay  spread  at  our  feet.  The  only  drawback  was 
a  light  fleecy  cloud  which  stretched  from  Carmel's 
top  all  along  th"  Lebanon,  till  it  rested  upon  Je6ei 
Sunnin,  close  to  Baal-bee.    But  it  lifted  sufficiently 


evant ;  for  we  can  refer  the  blessing  and  the  spiritual 
life  spoken  of  only  to  Zion,  the  aw  td  mount.  Sm 
under  IIebmo^,  the  Dew  of.  H- 
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to  give  us  a  peep  of  tlie  Slcditi'mnean  in  tlirec 
Dlaces,  and  anioiij^st  them  of  'l'}re.  There  \v;is  a 
haze,  too,  over  the  Glior  so  that  we  could  only  i 
see  as  far  as  Jtbel  Ajluii  and  Gilead ;  but  Lakes  j 
Huleh  and  (iennesaret,  sunk  in  the  depths  beneath  | 
us,  and  reflecting  the  sunligut,  were  magnificent. 
We  could  scarcely  realize  that  at  one  glance  we 
were  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  land  through  which,  | 
for  move  than  six  months,  we  had  been  incessantly  I 
wandering.  Not  less  striking  were  the  views  to  \ 
the  north  and  east,  with  the  head  waters  of  the  j 
Awiij  (Pharpar)  rising  beneath  us,  and  the  Bin-whi  \ 
(Abana),  in  the  far  distance,  both  rivers  marking 
the  courses  of  their  fertilizing  streams  by  the  deep 
green  lines  of  verdure,  till  the  eye  rested  on  the 
briglitness  of  Damascus,  and  then  turned  up  the 
wide  opening  of  Coele-Syria,  until  shut  in  by  Leb- 
anon. 

"  A  ruined  temple  of  Baal,  constructed  of  squared 
stones  arranged  nearly  in  a  circle,  crowns  the  high- 
est of  the  three  peaks  of  Hermon,  all  very  close 
together.  We  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  on 
the  summit,  but  were  before  long  painfully  affected 
by  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sun  had 
sunk  behind  Lebanon  before  we  descended  to  our 
tents,  but  long  after  we  had  lost  him  he  continued 
to  paint  and  gild  Hermon  with  a  beautiful  ming- 
ling of  Alpine  and  desert  hues." 

Mr.  Porter,  author  of  Five  Years  in  Damascus, 
ascended  Hermon  in  1852.  For  an  extended  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  and  results  of  the  exploi-ation, 
see  BiU.  Sdcra,  xi.  41-56.  See  the  notices,  also, 
in  Mr.  Porter's  Handbook,  ii.  453  fT.  Thomson 
(Land  ami  Book;  ii.  4-38)  speaks  of  his  surprise  at 
finding  that  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  he 
liad  a  distinct  view  of  "  Mount  Hermon  towering 
to  the  sky  far,  far  up  the  Glwr  to  the  north."  It 
was  a  new  evidence,  he  adds,  that  Moses  also  could 
have  seen  Hermon  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1  ff.)  from  the 
mountains  of  Jloab  [Nkiso,  Amer.  ed.]. 

Sirion  or  Shirion,  the  Sidonian  name  of  Hermon, 
signifies  a  "breast-plate,"  or  "coat  of  mail;"  and 
if  (as  assumed  above),  it  be  derived  from  H^tJ' 
"to  glitter,"  n  it  refers,  naturally,  not  to  any  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  figure  or  shape,  but  to  the 
shining  appearance  of  that  piece  of  armor.  Her- 
mon answers  remarkably  to  that  description.  As 
Been  at  a  distance  through  the  transparent  atmos- 
phere, with  tlie  snow  on  its  summit  and  stretching 
in  long  lines  down  its  declivities,  it  glows  and 
sparkles  under  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  if  robed  in  a 
vesture  of  silver. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  Saviour's  trans- 
figuration took  place  on  some  one  of  the  heights 
of  Hermon.  The  Evangelists  relate  the  occurrence 
in  connection  with  the  Saviour's  visit  to  Ca'sarea 
Philippi,  which  was  in  that  neighborhood.  Hence 
also  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy  (Luke  ix.  ;)" ) 
took  place  at  the  foot  of  Hermon.  Dean  Alford 
assumes  (Grfek  Test.  i.  1G8)  that  Jesus  had  been 
journeying  southward  from  Casiirea  Philippi  dur- 
ing the  six  or  eight  days  which  immediately 
preceded  the  transfiguration,  and  hence  infers  that 
the  high  mountain  which  lie  a.scended  must  be 
•ought  near  Caijcrnaum.  But  that  is  not  the  more 
obvious  view.    Neither  of  the  Evangelista  says  tliat 


a  •  So  (Jesenius  in  IIofTmann's  ed.  1847  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Dietrich  and  Fiirst,  from  iT^l?',  'o  weavf  lo- 
f ether,  fasten,  as  in  uialiing  a  shield.  U. 
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.Icsus  was  journeying  .southward  during  these  dr.yi : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  having  stated  just  before  that 
Jesus  came  into  "the  parts"  (Matt.  xvi.  13)  oi 
•'the  villages"  (^Lark  viii.  27)  of  ('apsareii  Philippi, 
they  leave  us  to  understand  tliat  lie  preached  dur- 
ing the  time  mentioned,  in  that  region,  and  ther. 
came  to  the  mountain  there  on  which  he  was  trans- 
figured.    [Tabok.]  IL* 

*  HERMON,  DEW  OF.  The  dew  on  this 
mountain  is  proverbially  excellent  and  abundant 
(see  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3).  "  More  copious  dew,"  says  Tris- 
tram (Laml  of  Israel,  p.  008  f.  2d  ed.),  "we  ne\fr 
experienced  than  that  on  Hermon.  Everything 
was  drenched  with  it,  and  the  tents  were  small  pro- 
tection. The  under  sides  of  our  macintosh  sheets 
were   in  water,  our  guns  were  rusted,  dew-drops 

were  hanging  everywhere The  hot  air  in 

the  daytime  comes  streaming  up  the  Ghor  from  the 
Huleh,  while  Hermon  arrests  all  the  moisture,  and 
deposits  it  congealed  at  nights."  As  Mr.  Porter 
states,  "  one  of  its  hills  is  appropriately  called  Tell 
Abu  Nedij,  i.  e.  '  Father  of  the  Dew,'  for  the  clouds 
seem  to  cling  with  peculiar  fondness  round  its 
wooded  top  and  the  little  \\e\y  of  Sheikh  Abv 
Nedij,  which  crowns  it "  {Handbook,  Ji.  463). 
Van  de  Velde  (Syr.  and  Pal.  i.  126)  testifies  to 
this  peculiarity  of  Hennon. 

It  has  jjerplexed  commentators  not  a  little  to  ex- 
plain how  the  Psalmist  (cxxxiii.  3)  could  speak  of 
the  dew  of  Hermon  in  the  north  of  Palestine  as 
falling  on  Zion  in  Jerusalem.  The  A.  V.  does  not 
show  the  difficulty;  for  the  words  "and  the  dew  " 
being  interpolated  between  the  clauses,  the  dew  of 
Hermon  ajipears  there  as  locally  different  from  that 
which  descended  on  Mount  Zion.  But  the  He- 
brew sentence  will  not  bear  that  construction  (see 
Ilupfeld,  Die  Psalinen,  iv.  320).  Nor,  where  the 
places  are  so  far  apart  from  each  other,  can  we  think 
of  the  dew  as  carried  in  the  atmosphere  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  Hujifeld  (iv.  322)  suggests  that 
perhaps  "as  the  dew  of  Hermon  "  may  be  a  for- 
mula of  blessing  (comp.  the  curse  on  Gilboa,  2  Sam. 
i.  21),  and  jis  applied  here  may  represent  Zion  as 
realizing  the  idea  of  that  Ijlessing,  both  spiritual 
and  natural,  in  the  highest  degree.  IK.ttcher 
(Aelirenlese  zum  A.  T.,  p.  58)  assumes  an  appel- 
lative sense  of  T1D"in,  i.  e.  dew  (not  of  any  par- 
ticular mountain  of  that  name),  but  of  lofty  heights 
generally,  which  would  include  Zion.  Hengsten- 
berg's  explanation  is  not  essentially  different  from 
this  (Die  Psalmen,  iv.  83),  except  that  with  him 
the  generalized  idea  would  be  =  Hermon-dew,  in- 
stead of  =  Dew  of  llermons.  H. 

HER'MONITES,  THE  (D^a^'^'in :  'Ep- 
jxuvtii^'  Ilermoniim)  [in  the  A.  V.].  Properly 
the  "  Hermons,"  with  reference  to  the  three  [or 
two  ?]  summits  of  Mount  Hermon  (Ps.  xlii.  6  [7] ). 
[Hkumon,  p.  1047.]  W.  A.  W. 

*HER'MONS  (according  to  the  Hebrew), 
Ps.  xlii.  7  (0).  Only  one  mountain  is  known  in 
tlie  Bilile  as  Hermon;  the  plural  name  refers,  no 
doubt,  to  the  different  summits  for  which  this  was 
noted.  [Hehsion.]  See  also  Bob.  Phys.  Geogr. 
p.  347.  H. 

HER'OD  ('Hpt/'STjr,  «•  e-  Hero'des).  The 
Hkhodia.n  Family  The  history  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family  presents  »ne  side  of  the  last  doelop- 
ment  of  tlie  Jewish  nation.  The  evils  which  had 
existed  in  the  hierarchy  which  grew  up  after  th« 
Heturn,  found  an  unexpected  embodimenl  in  tht- 
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tynnny  of  a  forelcn  usurper.  Fteligiou  was  adopted 
as  a  policy;  and  the  llellenizing  designs  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epii)liaues  were  carried  out,  at  least  in  their 
gpirit,  by  men  who  professed  to  observe  the  Law. 
Side  by  side  with  the  spiritual  "  kingdom  of  God," 
proclaimed  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  founded  by 
the  I^rd,  a  kingdom  of  the  world  was  established, 
which  in  its  external  splendor  recalled  the  tradi- 
tional magnificence  of  Solomon.  The  simultaneous 
realization  of  the  two  principles,  national  and  spir- 
itual, which  had  long  variously  influenced  the  Jews, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty  and  a  church,  is 
a  fact  pregnant  with  instruction.  In  the  fullness 
of  time  a  descendant  of  Esau  established  a  false 
counterpart  of  the  promised  glories  of  Messiah. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Herods;  but  neglecting  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  friends  and  enemies,"  it  seems  certain  that  they 
were  of  Idumaean  descent  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  3),  a 
fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
names  which  were  retained  in  the  family  (Ewald, 
Geschickte,  iv.  477,  note).  But  though  aliens  by 
race,  the  Herods  were  Jews  in  faith.  The  Idu- 
maeans  had  been  conquered  and  brought  over  to 
Judaism  by  John  Hyrcanus  (b.  c.  130,  Jos.  An/. 
xiii.  9,  §  I);  and  from  the  time  of  their  conversion 
they  remained  constant  to  their  new  religion,  look- 
ing upon  Jerusalem  as  their  mother  city  and  claim- 
ing for  themsehes  the  name  of  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XX.  7.  §  7;  5.  .J.  i.  10,  §  4,  iv.  4,  §  4). 

The  general  jjolicy  of  the  whole  Herodian  f;imily, 
though  modified  by  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  8uccessi\e  rulers,  was  the  same.  It  centred  in 
the  endeavor  to  found  a  great  and  independent 
kingdom,  in  which  the  power  of  .Judaism  should 
8ubser\'e  to  the  consolidation  of  a  state.  The  pro- 
tection of  H(jme  was  in  the  first  instance  a  neces- 
sity, but  the  designs  of  Herod  I.  and  Agrippa  I. 
point  to  an  independent  eastern  empire  as  their 
pnd,  and  not  to  a  mere  subject  monarchy.  Such  a 
consummation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems  to  have 
found  some  measure  of  acceptance  at  first  [Hk- 
uoDiAjjs] ;  and  by  a  natural  reaction  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Herods  opened  the  way  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  religion 
which  was  degraded  into  the  instrument  of  unscru- 
pulous ambition  lost  its  power  to  quicken  a  united 
people.  The  high-priests  were  appointed  and  de- 
posed by  Herod  I.  and  his  successors  with  such  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  character  of  their  office 
(Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judentlnims,  i.  322,  325,  421), 
that  the  ofBce  itself  was  deprived  of  its  sacred  dig- 
nity (comp.  Acts  xxiii.  2  ff. ;  Jost,  430,  &c.).  The 
nation  was  divided,  and  amidst  the  conflict  of  sects 
a  universal  faith  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled 
the  nobler  hopes  that  found  no  satisfaction  in  the 
treacherous  grandeur  of  a  court. 

The  family  relations  of  the  Herods  are  singularly 
complicated  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  names,  and  the  several  accounts  of  Josephus 
are  not  consistent  in  every  detail.  The  following 
table,  however,  seems  to  offer  a  satisfactory  sum- 


a  The  Jewish  partisans  of  Herod  (Nicolaus  Damas- 
•€nus.  rip.  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  3)  sought  to  raise  him  to 
the  dijinity  of  a  descent  from  one  of  the  noble  fami- 
lies which  returned  from  Babylon  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  early  Chrit:tian  writers  represented  his  origin  as 
utterly  mean  and  servile.  Africanus  has  preserved  a 
tradition  (Routh,  Rel'.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  235),  on  the  authority 
of  "  the  natunil  kinsmen  of  the  Saviour,"  which  makes 
lotipater,  the  fattter  of  Herod,  the  son  of  one  Herod. 
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mary  of  his  statements.  The  members  of  the 
Herodian  family  \Nho  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T 
are  distinguished  by  capitals. 

Josephus  is  the  one  great  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Herodian  family.  The  scanty  notices 
wliich  occur  in  Hebrew  and  classic  writers  throw 
very  little  additional  light  upon  the  events  which 
he  narrates.  Of  modern  writers  ICwald  has  treated 
the  whole  subject  with  the  widest  and  clearest  view. 
Jost  in  his  several  works  has  added  to  the  records 
of  Josephus  gleanings  from  later,  Jewish  writers. 
Where  the  original  sources  are  so  accessible,  mono- 
graphs are  of  little  use.  The  following  are  quoted 
by  Winer:  Noldii  /list.  Idumwa  .  .  .  Iraneq. 
1000;  E.  Spanhemii  Stemnia  .  J  .  //erodis  M., 
which  are  reprinted  in  Havercamp's  Josephus  (ii. 
331  ft". ;  402  ff  ). 

I.  Hki'.od  the  Great  ('HpciSrjy)  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Antipater,  who  was  appointed  jjrocurator 
of  Judaea  by  Juhus  Ciesar,  b.  c.  47,  and  (Jypros, 
an  Arabian  of  noble  descent  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7, 
§  3).  At  the  time  of  his  father's  elevation,  though 
only  fifteen ''  years  old,  he  received  the  government 
of  Galilee  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  !),  §  2),  ai'J  shortly 
afterwards  that  of  Coele-Syria.  When  .Antony 
came  to  Syria,  b.  c.  41,  he  appointed  Herod  and 
his  elder  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  .Juda-a  (Jo- 
seph. A7it.  xiv.  13,  §  1).  Herod  was  forced  to 
abandon  .Judaea  next  year  by  an  invasion  of  the 
I'arthians,  who  supported  the  claims  of  .Antigonus, 
the  representative  of  the  Asmonajan  dynasty,  and 
fled  to  Home  (is.  c.  40).  .-Vt  Home  he  was  weD 
received  by  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  king  of  Juda;a  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Hasmontean  line  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  14, 
§  4;  App.  Beli.  C.  39).  In  the  course  of  a  fiew 
years,  by  the  help  of  the  Honians,  he  took  .Jerusalem 
(b.  c.  37),  and  completely  established  his  authority 
throughout  his  dominions.  An  expedition  which 
he  was  forced  to  make  against  Arabia  saved  him 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war,  though 
he  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Antony.  Alter  the 
battle  of  Actiuni  he  visited  Octavian  at  Khodes. 
and  his  noble  bearing  won  for  him  the  favor  of  the 
conqueror,  who  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  u.  c.  31,  and  in  the  next  yea.  iu- 
creased  it  by  the  addition  of  several  important 
cities  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  1  flP.),  and  afterwards 
gave  him  the  province  of  Trachonitis  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Paneas  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c).  The  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  Herod  was  undisturbed  l)y  external 
troubles,  but  his  domestic  life  was  embittered  by 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  injuries  and  cruel 
acts  of  vengeance.  Hyrcanus,  the  grandfather  of 
his  wife  JIariamne,  was  put  to  death  shortly  before 
his  visit  to  Augustus.  Mariamne  herself,  to  whom 
he  was  passionately  devoted,  was  next  sacrificed  to 
his  jealousy.  One  execution  followed  another,  till 
at  last,  in  b.  c.  6,  he  was  persuaded  to  put  to  death 
the  two  sons  of  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus,  in  whom  the  chief  hope  of  the  people  lay. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  condemned  to  death  An- 


a  slave  attached  to  the  service  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Ascalon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Idumsean  robberB, 
and  kept  by  them,  as  his  father  could  not  pay  his  ran- 
som. The  locality  (cf.  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caiii?n,  |  30) 
no  less  than  the  office,  was  calculated  to  fix  a  heavy 
reproach  upon  the  name  (cf.  Itouth,  ad  toe).  This 
story  is  repeated  with  great  inaccuracy  by  Epiphanins 
(Hrrr.  XX.). 
6  *  Dindorfs  ed.  of  Josephus  (/.  c.  jreads  twenty -five.  A. 
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Qpater,  his  eldest  son.  who  had  been  their  most  i 
ictive  accuser,  and  the  order  for  his  execution  was 
iniong  the  last  acts  of  Herod"s  life,  for  he  died 
himself  five  days  after  the  death  of  his  son,  B.  c. 
4,  in  the  same  year  which  marks  the  true  date  of 
the  Nativity.     [Jesus  Ciiiust.] 

These  terrible  acts  of  bloodshed  which  Herod 
perpetrated  in  his  own  family  were  accompanied  by 
otliers  among  his  subjects  equally  terrible,  from  the 
numbers  who  fell  \ictims  to  them.  The  infirmities 
of  his  later  years  exasperated  him  to  yet  greater 
cruelty;  and,  according  to  the  well-known  story, 
he  ordered  the  nol>les  whom  he  had  called  to  him 
in  his  last  moments  to  be  executed  immediately 
after  his  decease,  that  so  at  least  his  death  might 
be  attended  by  universal  mourning  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  6,  §  5).  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  fatal  ill- 
ness that  he  must  have  caused  the  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16-18),  and  from 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  murder  of  a 
few  young  children  in  an  unimportant  village  when 
contrasted  with  the  deeds  which  he  carried  out  or 
designed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Joseplius  has 
passed  it  over  in  silence.  The  number  of  children 
in  Bethlehem  and  "all  the  borders  thereof"  (eV 
Tracrii'  rols  opiots)  may  be  estimated  at  about  ten 
or  twelve ; "  and  the  language  of  the  Evangelist 
leaves  in  complete  uncertainty  the  method  in  which 
the  deed  was  effected  (airoffTelXas  avf7\iv)-  The 
scene  of  open  and  undisguised  violence  which  has 
been  consecrated  by  Christian  art  is  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  what  may  be  supposetl  to  have  been  the 
historic  reality.  At  a  later  time  the  murder  of  the 
children  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
death  of  Antipater.  Thus,  accoi-ding  to  the  anec- 
dote preserved  by  JMacrobius  (c.  a.  u.  410 ),  "  Au- 
gustus, cum  audisset  inter  pueros  quos  in  S3Tia 
Herodes,  IJex  Juda'orum,  intra  biniatum  (Matt.  ii. 
16;  il).  Vulg.  a  biiniitti  et  infra)  jussit  interfici, 
filium  quoque  ejus  occisum,  ait :  Melius  est  Herodis 
porcum  esse  quam  filium"  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4) 
But  Joseplius  has  pre.served  two  very  remarkable 
references  to  a  massacre  which  Herod  caused  to  be 
made  shortly  before  his  death,  which  may  throw 
an  additional  light  upon  the  history.  In  this  it  is 
said  that  Herod  did  not  spare  "  those  who  seemed 
most  dear  to  him  "  {Ant.  xvi.  11,  §  7),  but  "slew 
all  those  of  his  own  family  who  sided  with  the 
Pharisees  (o  ^apicraios)  "  in  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Roman  emperor,  while 
they  looked  forward  to  a  chantje  in  the  voijul  line 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  2,  §  6;  cf.  Lardner,  Credibility, 
etc.,  i.  278  ff.,  332  f.,  349  f.).  How  far  this  event 
may  have  been  directly  connected  with  the  murder 
at  Bethlehem  it  is  impossible  to  say,  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  details,  but  its  occasion  and  charac- 
ter throw  a  great  light  upon  St.  iNIatthew's  nar 
rative. 

In  dealing  with  the  religious  feelings  or  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews,  Herod  showed  as  great  contempt 
for  public  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of  his  per 
sonal  vengeance.  He  signalized  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  by  offerings  to  the  Cai)itoline  .lupiter 
(.lost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenlhunsi,  i.  318),  and  sur- 
rounded his  pereoii  oy  foreign  mercenaries,  some  of 
tvhoni  had  been  formerly  in  the  serv  ice  of  Cleopatra 
|Jos.  Ant.  XV.  7,  §  3;  xvii.  I,  §  1 ;  8,  §  3).  Hi 
toins  and  those  of  his  successors  Ijore  only  Greek 


a  The  language  of  St.  Matthew  offers  an  InRtructive 
contrast  tc  tliat  of  Justin  .M.  {Dial.  c.  Tn/ph.  78) 
»'Upa)6>)S      .   .    n-di'Ta?  olttAu)?  tous  nalSairoii 
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Itgbnds;  and  he  introduced  houthen  games  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1).  He 
displayed  ostentatiously  his  favor  towards  foreigners 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  3),  and  oppressed  the  old  Jew- 
ish aristocracy  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  1,  §  1).  The  later 
Jewish  ti-aditions  describe  him  as  successively  the 
servant  of  the  Hasmonaeans  and  the  Romans,  and 
relate  that  one  Habbin  only  survived  the  persecu- 
tion which  he  directed  against  them,  purchasing 
his  life  by  the  loss  of  sight  (Jost,  i.  319,  &c.). 

While  Herod  alienated  in  this  manner  tlie  affec- 
tions of  the  Jews  by  his  cruelty  and  disregard  for 
the  Law,  he  adorned  Jerusalem  with  many  splendid 
monuments  of  his  taste  and  magnificence.  The 
Temple,  which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  so 
that  it  might  seem  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  old 
one  rather  than  a  new  building  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  §11., 
was  the  greatest  of  these  works.  The  restoration 
was  begun  b.  c.  20,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  com- 
pleted in  a  year  and  a  half  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  6). 
The  surrounding  buildings  occupied  eight  years 
more  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5).  But  fresh  additions 
were  constantly  made  in  succeeding  years,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  tlie  Lord's  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry,  it  was  said  that  the 
Temple  was  "  built  {wKoSofMr)eri)  in  forty  and  six 
years  "  (John  ii.  20),  a  phrase  which  expresses  the 
whole  period  from  the  commencement  of  Herod's 
work  to  the  completion  of  the  latest  addition  then 
made,  for  the  final  completion  of  the  whole  build- 
ing is  placed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  7,  ^'Stj  St 
Tcire  Ka\  rh  Uphu  eTfTeXearo)  in  the  time  of 
Hei-od  Agrippa  II.  (c.  A.  d.  50). 

Yet  even  this  splendid  work  was  not  likely  to 
mislead  the  Jews  as  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  king. 
While  he  rebuilt  the  Teniple  at  Jerusalem,  he  re- 
built also  the  Temple  at  Samaria  (Jos.  Anc.  xv.  8, 
§5),  and  made  provision  in  his  new  city  Csesarea 
for  the  celebration  of  heathen  worship  (.Jos.  Ant. 
XV.  9,  §  .5);  and  it  has  been  supposed  (.lost,  Gesch. 
d.  .ludenth.  i.  323)  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  authentic  collection  of  genealogies  which  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  priestly  families. 
Herod,  as  appears  from  his  public  desiiins,  affected 
the  dignity  of  a  second  Solomon,  but  he  joined  the 
license  of  that  monarch  to  his  magnificence ;  and 
it  was  said  that  the  monument  which  he  raised  over 
the  royal  tombs  was  due  to  the  fear  which  seized 
him  after  a  sacrilegious  attempt  to  rob  them  of 
secret  treasures  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §  1). 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  sec  in  the  charactei 
of  Herod  any  of  the  true  elements  of  greatness 
Some  have  even  supposed  that  the  title  —  the  greai 

—  is  a  mistranslation  for  the  elder  (SD"^,  Jost,  i. 
319,  note;  6  fxeyas,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  473,  Ac.); 
and  yet  on  tlie  other  hand  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  good  qualities  of  our  own  Henry  VIII. 
with  his  vices.  He  maintained  peace  at  home 
during  a  long  reign  by  the  vigor  and  timely  gen- 
erosity of  his  administration.  Abroad  he  conciliated 
the  good-will  of  the  Romans  under  circumstances  of 
unusual  difficulty.  His  ostentatious  display  and 
even  his  arbitrary  tyranny  was  calculated  to  inspire 
Orientals  with  awe.  Bold  and  )et  prudent,  oppress-^ 
ive  and  yet  profuse,  he  had  many  of  the  character 
istica  which  make  a  popular  hero;  and  the  title 

iv  Bii9\een  cKeKfvirev  avaxpeOrjuax.  Cf.  Orig.  e.  dt*. 
i.  p.  47,  eJ.  Spenc.  6  Se  'Hpui&ri<;  avel\i-  ira»Ta  rd  c» 
Br)0\eitJL  xai  rots  opt'oit  aiiTrji  iraiSi'a  .  .  . 
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which  may  ha\e  heeii  first  given  iu  admiration  of 
■uccessful  despotism  now  serves  to  bring  out  in 
clearer  contrast  the  terrible  price  at  which  the  suc- 
cess was  i)urchascd. 


Copper  Coin  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Obv.  HPWAOY.     Bunch  of  grapes.    Rev.  E0NAPXO. 

Macedonian  hehiiet :  in  the  field  caduceug. 

II.  IIkhod  Antipas  CAvTiTraTpoi,  'Avriiras) 
was  the  son  of  Ilerod  the  Great  by  JIalthace,  a 
Samaritan  (Jos.  AnI.  xvii.  ],  §  3).  His  lather  had 
originally  destined  him  as  his  succe.ssor  in  the  king- 
dom (cf.  Matt.  ii.  22;  Akchklau.s),  but  by  the 
last  change  of  his  will  appointed  him  "  tetrarch  of 
Calilee  and  Pera;a  "  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1,  'Up.  6 
TfTpapxris,  Matt.  xiv.  1;  Luke  iii.  I'J,  ix.  7;  Acts 
xiii.  1;  cf.  Luke  iii.  1,  TcpapxouvTos  ti}s  VaAi- 
Kalas  'Up.),  which  brought  him  a  yearly  revenue 
of  200  talents  (.Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  1-3,  §  4;  cf.  Luke  viii. 
3,  Xov(a  firiTp6iroy  'Up.)-  He  first  married 
a  daughter  of  Aretas,  "  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea," 
but  after  some  time  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  1)  he 
made  o\ertures  of  marriage  to  Herodias,  the  wife 
of  his  half-brother  Heiod-l'hilip,  which  she  received 
favorably.  Aretas,  indignant  at  the  insult  ofiered 
to  his  daughter,  found  a  pretext  for  invading  the 
territory  of  Herod,  and  defeated  him  with  great 
loss  (Jos.  /.  c).  This  defeat,  according  to  the  famous 
passage  in  Josephus  {.-int.  xviii.  5,  §  2),  was  attrib- 
uted by  many  to  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist, 
which  had  been  comnjitted  by  Aiitipas  shortly 
before,  under  the  influence  of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv. 
4ff.;  Mark  vi.  17  ff.;  J.uke  iii.  I'J).  At  a  later 
time  the  ambition  of  Herodias  proved  the  cause 
of  her  husband's  ruin.  She  urged  him  to  go 
Kome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (cf.  JIark  vi.  14,  6 
$  aa  i\ev9  'Up.  by  courtesy),  which  had  been 
granted  to  his  nephew  Agrippa;  but  he  was  opposed 
at  the  court  of  Caligula  by  the  emissaries  of  Agrippa 
[Hkhou  Aghii'Pa],  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment  at  Lugdunum,  A.  D.  39  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
7,  §  2),  whence  he  appears  to  have  retired  after- 
wards to  Spain  (B.  ./.  ii.  9,  §  6;  but  see  note  on 
p.  796).  Herotlias  voluntarily  shared  his  punish- 
ment, and  he  died  in  exile.     [Hehodias.] 

Pilate  took  occasion  from  our  Lord's  residence 
in  Galilee  to  send  Him  for  examination  (Luke  xxiii. 
6  ff.)  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to  .Jerusalem 
to  celebr.ite  the  Passover  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  C,  §  3), 
and  thus  heal  the  feud  which  had  existed  between 
the  tetrarch  and  himself  (Luke  xxiii.  12;  cf.  Luke 
xiii.  1,  TTfpl  Twv  raAiAoicui/,  wv  rh  aifxa  UiXaros 
ijxt^fv  fifra  riiv  Qvffiwv  avroiiv)-"  1  he  share 
which  Antipas  thus  took  in  the  i'assion  is  specially 
noticed  in  the  Acts  (iv.  27)  in  connection  with  Ps. 
ii.  1,  2.    His  character,  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospels, 
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answers  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  He  was  un- 
scrupulous (Luke  iii.  19,  n-epl  iravTuv  oiv  firoir)(rfi 
Trovr)p(i>v),  tyrannical  (Luke  xiii.  31),  and  weak 
(Matt.  xiv.  9).  Yet  his  cruelty  was  marked  by 
cunning  (Luke  xiii.  32,  rrj  aKwntKi  ravTT)),  and 
followed  by  remorse  (Mark  vi.  14).  In  contrast 
with  Pilate  he  presents  the  type  of  an  Eastern 
despot,  capricious,  sensual,  and  superstitious.  This 
last  element  of  superstition  is  both  natural  and 
clearly  marked.  For  a  time  "  he  heard  John 
gladly "  (Mark  vi.  20),  and  was  anxious  to  see 
Jesus  (Luke  ix.  9,  xxiii.  8),  in  the  expectation,  as  it 
is  said,  of  witnessing  some  miracle  wrought  by  Him 
(Luke  xiii.  31,  xxiii.  8). 

The  city  of  Tuskiuas,  which  Antipas  founded 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  monument  of  his  long  reign ;  but,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Herodiun  family,  he  showed  his 
passion  for  building  cities  in  several  places,  restor- 
ing Sepphoris,  near  Tabor,  which  had  been  de- 
stro3ed  in  the  wars  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
(ireat  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  9;  xviii.  2,  §  1)  and 
Betharamphtha  (Beth-haram)  in  Pcra'a,  which  he 
named  Julias,  "from  the  wife  of  the  emperor" 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  1;  Hieron.  Euseb.  Chron.  a.  d. 
29,  Livias). 

III.  AucH KLAUS  ('Apx(\aos  [p-vkr  of  the 
jieoptt] )  was,  like  Herod  Antipas,  the  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  iMalthace.  Hd  was  brought  up  with 
his  brother  at  Pome  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3), 
and  in  consequence  of  the  accusations  of  his  eldest 
brother  Antipater,  the  son  of  Doris,  he  was  ex- 
cluded by  his  father's  will  from  any  share  in  his 
dominions.  Afterwards,  however,  by  a  second 
change,  the  "kingdom"  was  left  to  him,  which 
had  been  designed  for  his  brother  Antipas  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1).  and  it  was  this  unexpected 
arrangement  which  led  to  the  retreat  of  Joseph  to 
Galilee  (Matt.  ii.  22).  Archelaus  did  not  enter  on 
his  power  without  strong  opposition  and  bloodshed 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9);  but  Augustus  confirmed  the 
will  of  Herod  in  its  essential  provisions,  and  gave 
Archelaus  the  government  of  "  Idum»a,  Judaea, 
and  Samaria,  with  the  cities  of  C»sarea,  Sebaste, 
Joppa,  and  Jerusalem  "  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  5), 
which  produced  a  revenue  of  400  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §  3)  or  COO  talents  (Ant.  xvii.  13,  5).  For  the 
time  he  received  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  with  the 
promise  of  that  of  king,  if  he  proved  worthy  of  it 
(.loseph.  /.  c).  His  conduct  justified  the  fears 
which  his  character  inspired.  After  violating  the 
Mosaic  law  by  the  marriage  with  Glaph3ra,  his 
brother's  widow  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  1 ),  he 
roused  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  to 
appeal  to  Pome  for  redress.*  Augustus  at  once 
summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  after  his  cause 
was  heard  he  was  banished  to  Viemie  in  Gaul 
(a.  i>.  7),  where  probably  he  died  (.losejih.  /.  c. ; 
cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  705;  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  27);  though 
in  the  time  of  Jerome,  his  tomb  was  shown  near 
Bethlehem  (  Ommmslicon). 

IV.  Hi;koi>  I'lin.ip  I.  (*/Ai7r7roj,  Mark  vi.  17) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  JMarianme  the 


o  •  Pilate '8  sending  Jesus  to  Herod  seems  to  have 
boon  an  expedient  merely  to  dispose  of  the  case,  if  pos- 
sibly he  might  do  so.  in  that  way.  Herod,  conciliated 
by  an  nppurent  act  of  courtesy,  may  then  have  made 
advances  on  his  part  to  the  procurator,  which  led  to 
the  restoration  of  a  better  understJinding  between 
Jieni.  That  it  wius  t'neir  common  enmity  to  Christ 
fhV;b  uiiulB  Herod  and  Pilate  fricDds  on  this  cccasion 


(as  is  often  said)  does  uot  agree  with  the  manUast 
anxiety  of  Pilate  to  release  Jesus.  H. 

6  •  Of  this  character  of  Archelaus  Matthew's  state- 
ment (ii.  22)  furnishes  a  significant  intimation.  On 
returning  from  Kpypt  Jascph  evidently  meant  to  go 
directly  to  Hethlehcm  ;  but  hearing  that  Archelaus  had 
succeeded  Herod  nifher  than  some  other  one  of  hU 
801)  t,  ho  avoided  that  place  and  proceeded  to  (ialllee. 
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jftUgDMr  of  a  high-priqet  Simon  (Joseph.  An(.  xviii. 
6,  4),  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
tetraroh  Philip.  [Hekod  Philip  II.]  He  married 
F.2:odias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  I.,  by  whom  he  had 
a  daughter  Salome.  Herodias,  however,  left  him, 
and  made  an  infamous  marriage  with  his  half- 
brother  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3;  Mark  \i.  17; 
Luke  iii.  19).  He  is  called  only  Herod  by  Josephus, 
but  the  repetition  of  the  name  Philip  is  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  names  in  the 
Herodian  family  (e.  (/.  Antipater).  The  two  Phihps 
were  confounded  by  Jerome  (ad  Matt.  1.  c);  and 
the  confusion  was  the  more  easy,  because  the  son 
uf  JIariamne  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  his 
father's  possessions  (t^s  dia67]KT]s  i^7i\fi\pev)  in 
consequence  of  his  mother's  treachery  (Joseph.  B. 
./.  i.  30,  §  7),  and  lived  afterwards  in  a  private 
station. 

V.  Herod  Philip  II.  (^iXnnros)  was  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra  {'UpoaoAvfurts)- 
lake  his  half-brothers"  Antipas  and  Archelaus,  he 
was  brought  up  at  Home  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3), 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  advocated  the  claims 
of  Archelaus  before  Augustus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6, 
§  1 ).  He  received  as  his  own  government  "  Batanaea, 
Trachonitis,  Auranitis  (Gaulonitis),  and  some  parts 
about  Jarania  "  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  §  3),  with 
the  title  of  tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1,  ^iKiinrou  .  .  . 
reTpapxavVTOs  ttjs  ^Irovpaias  Koi  Tpa;c<oviTiSos 
X<ipa^)-  His  rule  was  distinguished  by  justice  and 
moderation  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  fi),  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  without  sharing  in  the  intrigues  which 
disgraced  his  family  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  6).  He 
built  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Paneas,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  called  Csesarea 
(Kaia-apda  t)  ^iXl-mrov,  Matt.  xvi.  13;  Mark  viii. 
27),  and  raised  Bethsaida  (in  lower  Gaulonitis)  to 
the  rank  of  a  city  under  the  title  of  Julias  (.Joseph. 
Ant.  ii.  9,  §  1;  xviii.  2,  §  1),  and  died  there  a.  d. 
34  (xviii.  5,  §  6).  He  married  Salome,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  (1.)  and  Herodias  {Ant.  xviii.  6,  §  4), 
but  as  he  left  no  children  at  his  death  his  dominions 
were  added  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria  (xviii. 
5,  §  6). 

VI.  Herod  AgrippxV  I.  {'HpdSrjs,  Acts  ; 
'Ayplinras,  Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Home  with  Claudius  and 
Drusus,  and  after  a  life  of  various  vicissitudes 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7),  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
I'iberius  for  an  unguarded  speech,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  accession  of  Caius  (Caligula)  A.  d. 
37.  The  new  emperor  gave  him  the  governments 
formerly  held  by  the  tetrarchs  Philip  and  Lysaniaa, 
ind  bestowed  on  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and 
other  marks  of  favor  (Acts  xii.  1,  'Up.  6  fia<Ti\€vs)- 
The  jealousy  of  Herod  Antipas  and  his  wife  Herodias 
was  excited  by  these  distinctions,  and  they  sailed 
to  Rome  in  the  hope  of  supplanting  Agrijjpa  in  the 
emperor's  favor.  Agrippa  was  aware  of  their  de- 
sign, and  anticipated  it  by  a  counter-charge  against 
Antipas  of  treasonous  correspondence  with  the 
Parthians.    Antipas  failed  to  answer  the  accusation, 
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n  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1,  Josephus  calls  Philip 
Ko\e\aov  a5eA(/)bs  yv^o-ios  ;  but  elsewhere  he  states 
heir  distinct  descent. 

>>  Jost  (  (reach,  d.  Jut/enlh'im.i,  i.  420)  quote.s  a  legend 
.h;it  Agrippa  burst  into  tears  on  reading  in  a  public 
Mrrice  Deut  x  'ii.  l.'i  ;  whereupon  the  people  cried 
jut.  ■'  Be  not  didtreawea,  Agrippa,  thou  art  our  brot!)»*r  " 


and  was  banished  to  Gaul  (A.  D.  .39),  and  hii 
dominions  were  added  to  those  already  held  by 
Agrippa  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  §  2).  Afterwards 
Agrippa  rendered  important  services  to  Claudius 
(Joseph.  B.  ./.  ii.  11,  §§  2,  3),  and  received  from 
him  in  return  (a.  d.  41)  the  government  of  Judcea 
and  Samaria ;  so  that  his  entire  dominions  equaled 
in  extent  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  Agrippa  was  a  strict  observer  of 
the  l.aw  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  7,  §  3),  and  he  sought 
with  success  the  favor  of  the  Jews.''  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  with  this  view  <^  he  put  to  death  .lames 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  further  imprisoned  Peter 
(Acts  xii.  1  fF.)  But  his  sudden  death,  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  afterwards,  interrupted  his  am- 
bitious projects. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
of  Judaea  (a.  d.  44)  Agrippa  attended  some  games 
at  Csesarea,  held  in  honor  of  the  emperor.  When 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  (Joseph.  A7it.  xix.  8,  §  2, 
Sfurepa  raiy  Qiwpiwv  rifxfpa;  Acts  xii.  "21,  raKTTJ 
^juepa)' in  "a  robe  of  silver  stuff  (e'|  apyvpoh 
ireTroirjyUsj'Tjj'  iracrav,  Joseph. ;  iadriTa  fiaai\tK7)v, 
Acts  xii.  21)  which  shone  in  the  morning  light, 
his  flatterers  saluted  him  as  a  god;  and  suddenly 
he  was  seized  with  terrible  pains,  and  being  carried 
from  the  theatre  to  the  palace  died  after  five  days 
agony  (e(^'  rj/xfpas  irfVTe  tQ  ttis  yaffrphs  aKyrf 
jxari.  SiepyacrQih  rhv  jSlov  KarfaTpi^tv,  .loseph. 
A  nt.  xix.  8 ;  y^v6fJLivos  (TK(ji\r]K6&pWTOs  i^e\f/u^ev, 
Acts  xii.  23;  cf.  2  Mace.  ix.  5-9). 

By  a  singular  and  instructive  confusion  Euse- 
bius  {ff.  E.  ii.  10;  cf.  Heinichen,  Kxc.  2,  ad  loo.) 
converts  the  owl,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  ap- 
peared to  Herod  as  a  messenger  of  evil  (a  7  7  e  A  o ; 
KaKuv)  into  "  the  angel "  of  the  Acts,  who  was  th( 
unseen  minister  of  the  Divine  ^Vill  (Acts  xii.  23 
e7raTa|ei'  avrhv  ayyiKos  Kupi'ou;  cf.  2  K.  xix.  35, 
LXX.). 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
occasion  of  the  festival  at  wliicli  the  event  took 
place.  Josephus  (/.  c.)  says  that  it  was  in  "  behalf 
of  the  emperor's  safety,"  and  it  h;is  been  supposed 
that  it  might  be  in  connection  with  his  return  from 
Britain;  but  this  is  at  least  very  uncertain  (cf. 
Wieseler,  Clirun.  d.  Ajxist.  Zeit.  p.  131  ff.).  Jose- 
phus mentions  also  the  concourse  "  of  the  chief  men 
throughout  the  province  "  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion ;  and  though  he  does  not  notice  the  em- 
bassy of  the  Tyrians  and  Agrippa's  speech,  yet  his 
narrative  is  perfectly  consistent  with  both  facts. 

VII.  Herod  Agrippa  II.  ('A7piV7ras,  N.  T. 
Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Herod  .Agrippa  I.  and  Cy- 
pros,  a  grand-niece  of  Herod  the  Great.  At  thp 
time  of  the  death  of  his  father,  A.  D.  44,  he  was  at 
Rome,  and  his  youth  (he  was  17  years  old)  pre- 
vented Claudius  from  carrying  out  his  first  inten- 
tion of  appointing  him  his  father's  successor  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xix.  9,  §§  1,  2).  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  the  emperor  gave  him  (c.  A.  D.  50)  the 
kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had  belonged  to  hia 
uncle  (who  died  A.  D.  48;  Joseph.  Ant.  xs.  4,  §  2; 
B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  1);  and  then  transfeiTed  him  (A.  d. 
52)  to  the  tetrarcbies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and 


in  virtue,  that  is,  of  his   half-descent  from  the  Haa- 
monseans. 

c-  Jost  (p.  421,  &c.),  who  objects  that  these  acts  art 
inconsistent  with  the  known  humanity  of  Agrippa 
entirely  neglects  the  reason  suggested  hy  St.  l<ak« 
(.\ct«  xii.  3) 
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Lysanias  (Joseph.  Ani.  xx.  6.  §  1:  B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  1 
8),  with  the  title  of  kin^  (Acts  xsv.  13,  ' Ayftivirai 
6  Baa-iXfvt,  xxvi.  2,  7,  &c.}. 

Nero  afterwards  increased  the  dominions  of 
Ai;ri|)pa  by  the  addition  of  several  cities  {Ant.  xx. 
6,  §  4);  and  he  displayed  the  lavish  magnificence 
whidi  marked  his  family  hy  costly  buildin-rs  at 
Jerusalem  and  Berytus,  in  both  cases  doing  violence 
to  the  feehngs  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xx.  7,  §  11;  8, 
§  -1 ).  The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  sister 
lienenice  (Acts  xxv.  13)  was  the  cause  of  grave  sus- 
picion (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §  3),  which  was  noticed 
by  Juvenal  {Hat.  vi.  155  ft'.)-  In  the  last  Koraan 
war  Agrippa  took  part  with  the  liomans,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  retired  with  lierenice  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  the  tiiird  year  of  Tnyan  (a.  d. 
100),  being  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Herod 
(I'hot.  CW.  33). 


Copper  Coin  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  with  Titus 
Obv.  :   AYTOKPTITOC   K.\ICAVCEBA.       llestU     lau- 
reate to  the  right,      llev.  :   ETO  KS  BA  AFPinHA 
(^ear  26).     Victory  advancing  to  the  right :  in  the 
field  a  star. 

The  appearance  of  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa  (a. 
D.  60)  offers  several  characteristic  traits.  Agrippa 
seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  Testus  (Joseph. 
Ani.  XX.  7,  §  11);  and  it  was  natural  that  the  Ilo- 
man  governor  should  avail  himself  of  his  judgment 
on  a  question  of  what  seemed  to  be  Jewish  law 
(Acts  xxv.  18  ff.,  20;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  7). 
The  "  pomj)  '■  (ttoAAtj  (pavracia)  with  which  the 
king  came  into  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv. 
2-3)  was  accordant  with  his  general  bearing;  and 
the  cold  irony  with  which  he  met  the  impassioned 
words  of  the  Apostle  (Acts  xxvi.  27,  28)  suits  the 
temper  of  one  who  was  contented  to  take  part  in 
the  destruction  of  his  nation.  B.  F.  \V. 

VIII.  Ukhexice.     [Bkkenice.] 

IX.  DitusiLLA.     [Dhlsilla.] 
HERCDIANS    {'HpooSiavol-    [Herodinnl]). 

In  the  account  which  is  given  by  St.  Matthevi' 
(xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St.  Mark  (xii.  13  ff.)  of  the  last 
efforts  made  by  different  sections  of  the  Jews 
U)  obtain  from  our  Ix)rd  himself  the  materials  for 
his  accusation,  a  party  under  the  name  of  /Jero- 
dinns  is  represented  as  acting  in  concert  with  the 
riiarisees"  (-Matt.  xxii.  10;  Mark  xii.   13).      St. 

«  Orijten  (Comtn.  in  Matt.  torn.  xvii.  §  26)  regards 
thU  conihination  of  the  llerodians  and  Pharisees  ax  a 
combination  of  antagonistic  parties,  the  one  favorable 
to  the  Itoman  government  (f inw  ydp  on  if  T<p  Aa<i  tot« 
01  ixiv  MaVKOfTK  rtAttv  Tor  <fi6pov  KaiVapi  eicoAoOi'TO 
'Ilpbifiavoi  irirb  Toil'  n't)  fl«A6i'T<oi'  TOUTO  yiir((T6ai  .  .  .  ), 
and  tlie  other  opposed  to  It ;  but  this  view,  which  Is 
only  conjectural  (ttito?),  does  not  offer  a  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  various  relations  of  the  Ilerodians  to  the 
other  partie,-*  of  the  times.  Jerome,  following  Orlgen, 
llmita  the  meaning  of  the  term  yet  more :  "  Cum  lle- 
roUlunls.  Id  est,  mill-ihux  Iterfxlis,  seu  (juos  llludentes 
Phariwl,  quia  llomunis  tributa  nolvebant,  HeroUl  inos 
TOcatMiit  et  non  divlnorultui  dedihM  "  (Ilieron.  Cvwm. 
tm  Matt.  xzU.  l&l. 
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ilark  mentions  the  combination  of  the  two  partiet 
for  a  similar  object  at  an  earlier  period  (Mark  iii. 
6),  and  in  another  place  (viii.  15;  cf.  Luke  xii.  I) 
he  preserves  a  saying  of  our  Lord,  in  which  "  the 
leaven  of  Herod  "  is  placed  in  close  coimection  with 
"the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees').  In  the  (iospel  of 
St.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ilerodians  are  not 
brought  forward  at  all  by  name. 

These  very  scanty  notices  of  the  Kvangelists  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Ilerodians  are  not  compensated 
by  other  testimonies;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix 
their  characteristics  by  a  reference  to  the  condition 
of  Jewish  feeling  in  the  Apostolic  age.  There 
were  probably  many  who  saw  in  the  power  of  the 
Herodian  family  the  ple<lge  of  the  presenation  of 
their  national  existence  in  the  face  of  Homan  am- 
bition. In  proportion  as  they  regarded  tiie  inde- 
pendent nationality  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  first 
condition  of  the  fulfillment  of  its  future  destiny, 
they  would  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  dominion 
of  men  who  were  themsehes  of  foreign  descent 
[Hkisod],  and  not  rigid  in  the  oI)servance  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  Two  distinct  classes  might  thus 
unite  in  supporting  what  was  a  domestic  tyranny 
as  contrasted  with  absolute  dependence  on  Home  — 
those  who  saw  in  the  Herods  a  protection  against 
direct  heathen  rule,  which  was  the  one  object  of 
their  fear  (cf.  .Ittchas.  f.  19,  ap.  Lightfoot,  Ilnrm. 
l-'.v.  p.  470,  ed.  l>eusd.  "  Herodes  etiam  senem  Hil- 
lel  magno  in  honore  habuit;  namque  hi  homines 
regem  ilium  esse  non  segre  ferebant"),  and  those 
who  were  inclined  to  look  with  satisfaction  u[(on 
such  a  compromise  between  the  ancient  faith  and 
heathen  civilization,  as  Herod  the  Great  and  his 
successors  ha<l  endeavored  to  re;dize,  as  the  true 
and  highest  consummation  of  Jewish  hopes.''  On 
the  one  side  the  Ilerodians  —  partisans  of  Herod  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term  —  were  thus  brought 
into  union  witii  the  Pharisees,  on  the  other,  with 
the  Sa<lducees.  Vet  there  is  no  rea.son  to  sup|K)se 
that  they  endeavored  to  form  any  very  systematic 
harmony  of  the  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  two 
sects,  but  rather  the  conflicting  doctrines  themsel\es 
were  thrown  into  the  liackground  by  what  appeared 
to  lie  a  paramount  jxilitical  necessity.  Such  coali- 
tions have  been  frequent  in  every  age;  and  the 
rarity  of  the  allusions  t<i  the  1  lerodians,  as  a  marked 
body,  seems  to  show  that  this,  like  similar  coalitions, 
had  no  enduring  influence  as  the  foundation  of 
party.  The  feelings  which  led  to  the  co.ilition  re- 
mained, i)Ut  they  were  incapable  of  animating  the 
common  action  of  a  united  liody  fur  any  leuirth  of 
time.  B.  1-.  W. 

*  On  the  occasion  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxii.  10 
and  JIark  xii.  13,  the  I  leixxliansaiipear  as  supporters 
of  the  claim  of  the  Itoman  empemrs  to  receive 
tribute-money  from  the  .lews.       This  fact  agrees 


6  In  this  way  the  Ilerodians  were  said  to  regard 
Uerod  (Antipiis)  as  "the  Messiah  "  :  •Hp<u«iovol  kot' 
(KctVovf  TOV<i  xfKtvovi  ^<Tav  01  TOi' '  Hpiifii)!"  XpicTTOi'  tlvai 
|AfyoiT«,>i?;(rTop<rToi  (Vict.  Ant.  ap.  Cruui.  Cat.  in 
Marr.  p.  400).  Philaatrius  (//«r.  xxvlii)  nppHe*  tne 
'  same  belief  to  Herod  Agrippa  ;  Epiphanius  {Hrrr.  xix.) 
'  to  Uero.1  the  Orcit.  Jerome  in  one  place  (a>J  Malt. 
xxii.  15)  cjills  the  idea  "a  ridiculous  notion  of  some 
I  Latin  writers,  which  rests  on  no  authority  ('/»«'/  mm- 
qiinm  If^'hnit.i);'''  and  nfnia  {Dial,  c  Liirifrr.  xxili.) 
!  mentions  It  In  a  general  summary  of  heretical  noUoni 
'  without  hesitation.  The  btliif  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
'  general  sentiment,  and  not  of  distinct  and  prouuUDoad 
I  confeuiou. 
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kert  with  the  virw  that  they  were  essentially  a  po- 
fitical  and  not  a  reli<;iou3  party,  and  hence  in  tiiis 
respect  stood  at  the  very  opposite  pole  from  the 
Pharisees,  for  the  latter  denied  the  Roman  right  of 
government  and  resisted  all  foreign  innovations.  It 
is  remarkable  that  we  find  two  such  hostile  parties 
acting  together  in  any  uistance.  And  especially  in 
regard  to  that  earlier  combination  (]Mark  iii.  6),  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  how  a  coalition 
of  the  Pharisees  with  the  Hcrodians  was  to  enable 
them  to  accomplish  the  death  of  Jesus.  We  can 
only  conjecture  how  this  may  have  been.  The  in- 
fluence of  Christ  among  the  people  in  Galilee  at  that 
period  was  veiy  great,  and  therefore  any  open  act 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  his  enemies  was  out  of 
the  question.  Cleans  more  covert  must  be  employed. 
The  Herodians,  as  the  partisans  of  Herod,  had  in- 
fluence with  that  ruler;  and  the  Pharisees,  in- 
triguing with  them  and  fixing  upon  some  political 
accusation,  may  have  hoped  to  secure  Herod's  inter- 
position in  arresting  and  putting  to  death  the  object 
of  their  malice.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  overture  I'or  ihis  alliance  came  from  the  Phari- 
sees and  not  from  the  Herodians  (juera  ricu  'Hpco- 
Siayaii'  (run0ou\ioy  eiroiouv,  Mark  iii.  6).       H. 

HERO'PIAS  i'HpwSlas,  a  female  patronymic 
from  'H^ciSijs;  on  patron} mics  and  gentilic  names 
in  las,  see  Matthite,  Greek  Gr.  §  101  and  103),  the 
name  of  a  woman  of  notoriety  in  the  N.  T.,  daugh- 
ter of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mariaume 
and  Ilerod  the  Great,  and  consequently  sister  of 
Agrippa  I. 

She  fast  married  Herod,  surnamed  Philip,  an- 
other of  the  sons  of  Jlariamne  and  the  first  Herod 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  4;  conip.  B.  J.  i.  29,  §  4), 
and  therefore  her  full  uncle;  then  she  eloped  from 
him,  during  his  lifetime  {Ant.  ibid),  to  marry 
Herod  Antipas,  her  step-uncle,  who  had  been  long 
married  to,  and  was  still  living  with,  the  daugiiter 
of  JEneas  or  Aretas  —  his  assumed  name  —  king 
of  Arabia  {ibid.  xvii.  9,  §  4).  Thus  she  left  her 
husband,  who  was  still  alive,  to  connect  herself  with 
a  man  whose  wife  was  still  alive.  Her  paramour 
was  indeed  less  of  a  blood  relation  than  her  original 
husband ;  but  being  likewise  the  half-brother  of 
that  husband,  he  was  already  connected  with  her 
by  affinity  —  so  close  that  there  was  only  one  case 
contemplated  in  the  Law  of  Moses  where  it  could 
be  set  aside,  namely,  when  the  married  brother  had 
died  childless  (l>ev.  xviii.  16,  and  xx.  21,  and  for 
the  exception  Deut.  xxv.  5  ff.).  Now  Herodias  had 
already  had  one  child  —  Salome  —  by  Philip  {Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §  4),  and,  as  he  was  still  alive,  might  have 
had  more.  Well,  therefore,  may  she  be  charged  by 
Josephus  with  the  intention  of  confounding  her 
country's  institutions  {ibid,  xviii.  5,  §  4);  and  well 
may  St.  John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated  against 
tlie  enormity  of  such  a  connection  with  the  tetrarch, 
whose  conscience  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been 
a  less  hardened  one  (Matt.  xiv.  9  says  he   "  was 


a  This  town  is  probably  Lugdunum  Convenarum, 
a  town  of  Qaul,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  now  St.  B-rlrand 
lie  Cnmminzes  (Murray,  Hawlb.  of  France,  p.  314): 
Eusebius,  H.  E.  i.  11,  says  Vienne,  confounding  An- 
apas  with  Archelaus  ;  Burton  on  >Iiitt.  xiv.  3,  Alford, 
Aud  moderns  in  general,  Lyons.  In  Josephus  (B.  J. 
11.  9,  §  6),  Antipas  is  sa.\(\  to  have  oied  in  Spain  —  ap- 
parently, from  the  coute.xt,  the  land  of  his  exile.  A 
town  on  the  frontiers  therefore,  like  the  above,  would 
latlBfy  both  pa;<sages. 
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sorry,  "  Mark  vi.  20  that  he  "  feared  "  St.  Johu; 
and  "  heard  him  gladly  "). 

The  consequences  both  of  the  crime,  and  of  the 
reproof  which  it  incurred,  are  well  known.  Aretas 
made  war  upon  Herod  for  the  injury  done  to  his 
daughter,  and  routed  him  with  the  loss  of  his  whole 
army  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  1).  The  head  of  St.  .lohn 
the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the  request  of  Herodi;is 
(Matt.  xiv.  8-11;  Mark  vi.  24-28).  According  to 
Josephus  the  execution  took  place  in  a  fortress 
called  iMachajrus,  on  the  frontier  between  the  do- 
minions of  Aretas  and  Herod,  according  to  Pliny 
(v.  15),  looking  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  from  the 
south  (conip.  Robinson,  i.  570,  note).  And  it  was 
to  the  iniquity  of  this  act,  rather  than  to  the  ini- 
morahty  of  that  illicit  connection  that,  the  historian 
says,  some  of  the  Jews  attributed  the  defeat  of 
Herod.  In  the  closing  scene  of  her  career,  indeed, 
Herodias  exhibited  considerable  magnanimity;  as 
she  preferred  going  with  Antipas  to  Lugdunum," 
and  there  sharing  his  exile  and  reverses,  till  leath 
ended  them,  to  the  remaining  with  her  brother 
Agrippa  I.,  and  partaking  of  his  elevation  {AiU 
xviii.  7,  §  2). 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
N.  T.  more  suggestive  to  the  commentator  than 
this  one  scene  in  the  life  of  Herodias. 

1.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remaikable  of  the 
undesigned  coincidences  between  the  N.  T.  and 
Josephus;  that  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the 
two  accounts,  only  enhances  their  value.  More 
than  this,  it  has  led  the  historian  into  a  brief  di- 
gression upon  the  Ufe,  death,  and  character  of  the 
Baptist,  which  s|)eak9  volumes  in  favor  of  the 
genuineness  of  that  still  more  celebrated  passage, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  "Jesus,"  that  "wise  man, 
if  man  he  may  be  called  "  {Anl.  xviii.  3,  §  3;  comp. 
XX.  9,  §  1,  unhesitatingly  quoted  as  genuine  by 
Iviseb.  //.  K.  i.  1 1  ).i> 

2.  It  has  been  warmly  debated  whether  it  was 
the  adultery,  or  the  incestuous  connection,  that 
drew  down  the  reproof  of  the  Baptist.  It  has 
been  already  shown  that,  either  way,  the  offense 
merited  condemnation  upon  more  grounds  than 
one. 

3.  The  birthday  feast  is  another  undesigned 
coincidence  between  Scripture  and  profane  history. 

The  .lews  abhorred  keeping  birthdays  as  a  pagan 
custom  (Bland  on  Matt.  xiv.  6).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  usual  with  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xl. 
20;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  7),  with  the  Per- 
sians (Ilerod.  i.  133),  with  the  Greeks,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Christian  custom  of 
keeping  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs  (Biihr,  nd 
Herod,  iv.  26),  and  with  the  Eomans  (Pers.  Snt. 
ii.  1-3).  Now  the  Herods  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  beyond  Rome  in  the  observance  of  all  that 
was  Roman.  Herod  the  Great  kept  the  day  of  his 
accession;  Antipas— as  we  read  here— and  Agrippa 
I.,  as  Josephus  tells  us  {Ant.  xix.  7,  §   1),  their 


6  *  Tholuck  has  made  admirable  nse  of  the  argu- 
ment from  this  source  in  his  Glaiibwiirriigkeit  det 
Ei-nng.  Geschirhte,  pp.  354-357.  It  is  shown  that  the 
personal  names,  the  pla-es,  dates,  and  customs,  Jewish 
and  Roman,  mentioned  or  implied  in  the  account  of 
Herodias  and  of  the  beheading  of  John,  are  fully  con- 
firmed by  contemporary  writers.  On  the  question 
whether  Josephus  and  the  evangelists  disagree  in  re- 
gard  to   the   place  where   John   was  imprisoned,  Mt 
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birthday,  with  such  magnificence,  that  the  "  birth- 
dajs  of  Herod"  (Herodis  dies)  had  passed  into  a 
proverb  when  Persius  wrote  [Sut.  v.  180). 

4.  And  jet  dancing,  on  these  festive  occasions, 
was  common  to  both  .lew  and  (Jentile;  and  was 
(iracticed  in  the  same  way  —  youths  and  virgins, 
singly,  or  separated  into  two  bands,  but  never  in- 
termingled, danced  to  do  honor  to  tlieir  deity,  their 
hero,  or  to  the  day  of  their  solemnity.  Miriam 
(lix.  XV.  20),  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  (.ludges  xi. 
341.  and  IXavid  (2  Sam.  vi.  14).  are  familiar  instances 
In  Holy  Writ;  the  '•  Carmen  Saeculare  "  of  Horace, 
to  quote  no  more,  points  to  the  same  custom 
amongst  Greeks  and  Komans.  It  is  plainly  owing 
to  the  elevation  of  woman  in  the  social  scale,  that 
dancing  in  pairs  (still  unknown  to  the  East)  has 
come  into  fasliion. 

5.  The  rash  oath  of  Herod,  like  that  of  Jeph- 
thah in  the  0.  T.,  has  afforded  ample  discussion  to 
casuists.  It  is  now  ruled  that  all  such  oaths,  where 
there  is  no  reservation,  expressed  or  implied,  in 
favor  of  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  are  illicit  and 
without  force.  And  so  Solomon  had  long  since 
decided  (I  K.  ii.  20-24;  see  Sanderson,  De  Jurnm. 
Oblig.  Prcekct.  iii.  16).  E.  S.  Ff. 

HERO'DION  ('Hpa-Siajj':  //erof/iwi),  a  rela- 
tive of  St.  I'anl  (rhv  a-vyyevri  /xoV-  c«t/nnlux),  to 
whom  he  sends  liis  salutation  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  lioman  Church  (Hom.  xvi.  11).  Noth- 
ing appears  to  be  certainly  known  of  him.  Uy 
Hippolytus,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Tarsus;  and  by  Fseudo-Uorotheus,  of  Patroe 
(Winer,  sub  roc). 

HERON  (n23S).  The  Hebrew  antlpliah  ap- 
pears as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  I'J, 
Dent.  xiv.  18.  From  the  addition  of  the  words 
"after  her  kuid,"  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  gen- 
eric name  for  a  well-known  class  of  birds,  and  hence 
it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  It  is  quite  uncer- 
tain what  bird  is  intended;  the  only  point  on  which 
any  two  commentators  seem  to  agree  is,  that  it  is 
itot  the  heron,  for  many  suppose  the  preceding 
word,  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "stork,"  to  apply  in 
reality  to  the  heron.  The  LXX.  translates  it  ^a- 
pd5pt09,  which  may  Ije  regarded  as  applicalile  to  all 
birds  frequenting  swampy  ground  («V  x^paSp"'^'' 
but  more  particularly  to  the  plover.  This  explana- 
tion loses  what  little  weight  it  might  otherwise 
have  had,  from  the  probability  that  it  originated  in 
a  fahe  re;iding,  namely,  at/ajjltn/i,  which  the  trans- 
liifors  connected  with  ny<ij)h,  "a  bank."  The  Tal- 
tnudists  evidently  were  at  a  loss,  for  they  describe 
it  indefinitely  as  a  "high-flying  bird  of  prey" 
( Cliulin,  63  a).  The  only  ground  on  which  an 
'  opinion  can  be  formed,  is  the  etymology  of  the 
word;  it  is  connected  by  Gesenius  {TJies.  p.  127) 
with  the  root  annph,  "  to  snort  in  anger,"  and  is 
therefore  applicable  to  some  irritable  bird,  perhaps 
ihi  goose.  The  parrot,  swallow,  and  a  kind  of 
eagle  have  been  suggested  without  any  real  reason. 

HE'SED  ("ion  [kimlnea,  fm-or]:  'E(75i'; 
Alex.  Eff5:  BeiJieife'l),  the  son  of  Hesed,  or  Ilen- 
Chesed,  was  commiss.iry  for  Solomon  in  the  district 
of  "  the  Arul)l>oth,  Socoh,  and  all  the  land  of 
Hepher"  (1  K.  iv.  10). 

HKSH'BON  (l'l3tt'n  [pi-udence,  umkr- 
%tinuliiiii\i  '^at^div.  [Hon).  Vat.  in  .losh.  xxi.  39, 
l.aB<l)¥-\  Ihitbon),  the  capital  city  of  Sihon  king 
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of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  20).  It  stood  on  the 
western  border  of  the  high  plain  {Misfior,  Josh, 
xiii.  17),  and  on  the  boundary-line  between  the 
tribes  of  lieuben  and  (iad.  The  ruins  of  J/tsbdn, 
20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  parallel  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  mark  the  site,  as 
they  bear  the  name,  of  the  ancient  Heshbon.  The 
city  is  chiefly  celebrated  from  its  connection  with 
Sihon,  who  was  the  first  to  give  battle  to  the  invad- 
ing Israelites.  He  marched  against  them  tolahaz, 
which  must  have  been  situated  a  short  distance 
soutli  of  Heshbon,  and  was  there  completely  ovc- 
thrown  (Deut.  ii.  32  ff.).  Heshbon  was  rebuilt  liy 
the  tribe  of  lieuben  (Num.  xxxii.  37),  but  was  .as- 

ned  to  the  Levites  in  connection  with  the  tribe 
of  Gad  (Josh.  xxi.  39).  After  the  Captivity  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  to  whom  it  had 
originally  belonged  (Num.  xxi.  20),  and  hence  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  against 
Moab  (Is.  XV.  4;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34,  45).  In  the 
fourth  century  it  was  still  a  place  of  some  note 
( Uiiom.  s.  V.  Ase/joii),  but  it  has  now  been  for  many 
centuries  wholly  desolate. 

The  ruins  of  Heshbon  stand  on  a  low  hill  rising 
out  of  the  great  undulating  plateau.  They  are 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit;  but  not  a  building 
remains  entire.  Towards  the  western  part  is  a  sin- 
gular structure,  whose  crumbling  ruins  exhibit  the 
workniansliip  of  successive  ages— the  massive  stones 
of  the  Jewish  |)eriod,  the  sculptured  cornice  of  the 
Roman  era,  and  the  light  Saracenic  arch,  all  grouped 
together.  'i'here  are  many  cisterns  among  the 
ruins;  and  towards  the  south,  a  few  yards  from  the 
base  of  tlie  hill,  is  a  large  ancient  resenoir,  winch 
calls  to  mind  the  passage  in  Cant.  vii.  4,  "  ThiLe 
eyes  are  like  the  fish-pools  of  Heshbon  by  the  gate 
of  Bath-rabbim."  (See  Burckhardt,  Trnv.  in  »Sy''-, 
p.  305;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  472.)  [Batii-1!Aij- 
BIM.]  J.  L.  P. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  Hesban,  see 
Tristram's  Land  of  Israel,  p.  544,  2d  cd.  Among 
other  monuments  of  the  old  city,  he  speaks  of  "  the 
foundations  of  a  forum,  or  public  building  of  the 
Roman  period,  arranged  exactly  like  the  forum  at 
Pompeii.  .  .  .  Some  portions  of  the  walls  are 
standing  —  a  few  tiers  of  worn  stones;  and  the 
space  is  thickly  strewn  with  piles  of  Doric  shafts, 
capitals  of  colunms,  broken  entablatures,  and  large 
stor.es  with  the  broad  bevelled  edge.  In  one  edifice, 
of  which  a  large  portion  remains,  near  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  Jewish  stones,  Koman  arches,  Doric  pillars, 
and  Saracenic  arches,  are  all  strangely  mingled.  .  .  . 
The  old  wells  were  so  numerous  that  we  had  to  ride 
with  great  care  to  avoid  them."  Instead  of  "fish- 
pools  "  said  (A.  V.)  to  have  been  at  Heshbon  (Cant, 
vii.  4),  we  should  read  "  pools "  or  "  tanks " 
(n^S"^!!) :  and,  as  we  see  above,  the  remains  of 
water-works  of  this  description  are  still  abundant 
there.  Of  all  the  marks  of  antiquity  the  Arabs 
consider  none  more  decisive  than  the  ruins  of 
cisterns  or  reservoirs  (Wetzstein's  Reiseberichl 
iiber  JImirmi,  etc.,  p.  86).  H. 

HESH'MON  (t'lttPri  [thriving,  f,-uiifuL- 
n(»»]:  LX.X.  omits,  both  MSS. ;  [Comp.  Aid. 
'AtTfjucif:]  /liiifKeiiion),  a  pl.ice  named,  with  othor», 
as  lying  between  Moladah  and  Beer-slieba  (.losh.  xv, 
27),  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  it;  but  may  it  not 
be  another  form  of  the  name  .4/mc)N,  given  io 
Num.  xxxiv.  4  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  tbi 
southern  boundary  of  Judah?  G. 


HESRON 

HES'RON  ("I"! -^n  [enclosed,  as  by  a  wall] : 
'A.(Toa)v;  Alex.  Aapoojj.:  Hesron).  Hezhon,  the 
son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6,  [21]).  Our  trans- 
lators followed  the  Vulg.  in  adopting  this  form  of 
the  name.  [In  many  modern  editions  of  the  A. 
V.  however,  it  is  spelt  Hea-on.  A.]     W.  A.  W. 

HES'RONITES,     THE     {''fn%'qr\ :    6 

Affp'jivi;  [Vat.]  Alex,  o  Affpeoyei:  HtsroniUv). 
Descendants  of  Hesron,  or  Hezron,  the  son  of  Reu- 
ben (Num.  xxvi.  G).  [In  many  modern  editions 
of  the  A.  V.  the  word  is  spelt  Hea-onites.  —  A.] 

^y.  A.  w. 

HETH  {Tyn,  L  e.  Cheth  [terror,  giant]: 
XeV:  Ihth),  the  forefather  of  the  nation  of  the 
HiTTiTEs.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x. 
and  1  Chr.  i.,  Heth  is  stated  as  a  son  of  Canaan, 
younger  than  Zidon  the  firstborn,  but  preceding 
the  Jebusite,  the  Amorite,  and  the  other  Canaanite 
fiimilies.  Heth  and  Zidon  alone  are  named  as 
persons ;  all  the  rest  figure  as  tribes  (Gen.  x.  15 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  1.3;  LXX.  rhv  XerraloV.  [Vulg.  Heth- 
iBuiii  ,■]   and  so  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  6,  §  2). 

The  Hittites  were  therefore  a  Hamite  race, 
neither  of  the  "country"  nor  the  "kindred"  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3,  i;  xxviii.  1,  2). 
In  the  earliest  historical  mention  of  the  nation  — 
the  beautiful  narrative  of  Abraham's  purchase  of 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  —  they  are  st}  led,  not  Hit- 
tites, but  I^ne-Cheth  (A.  V.  "  sons,  and  children 
of  Heth,"  Gen.  xxiii.  3,  5,  7,  10,  IG,  18,  20;  xxv. 
10;  xlix.  32).  Once  we  hear  of  "daughters  of 
Heth"  (xxvii.  -46),  the  "daughters  of  the  land;  " 
at  that  early  period  still  called,  after  their  less  im- 
mediate progenitor,  "  daughters  of  Canaan  "  (xxviii. 
1,  8,  comi)ared  with  xxvii.  4G,  and  xxvi.  34,  35). 

In  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  name  Chat  is 
said  to  stand  for  Palestine  (Bunsen,  ^Egypten, 
qugted  by  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  317,  note).  G. 

HETH'LON  (]^i"7n  "ill"!!,  i^'e  way  of 
flethlon  [L  e.  of  the  lurkinff-plice  or  strong- 
Iwlil]:  [LXX.  translate  the  name:  Ihtlvikni]).  the 
name  of  a  place  on  the  nortliern  border  of  the 
"  promised  land."  It  is  mentioned  only  twice  in 
Scripture  (Ez.  xlvii.  15,  xlviii.  1).  In  all  prob- 
ability the  "  way  of  Hetlilon  "  is  the  pass  at  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon,  from  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  great  plain  of  Hamath,  and 
is  thus  identical  with  "  the  entrance  of  Mamath  " 
in  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  &c,  (See  Fice  Ve(trs  in  Da- 
iiuucus,  ii.  356.)  J.  L.  P. 

HEZ'EKI  Oi?^n,  {.  e.  Hizki,  a  short  form  of 
Hizkiah,  s</e»/7//*  fi/'./e/;o««/t  =  Hezekiah:  'A(aKi\ 
[Vat.  A(,a/C6t:]  Iltzeci),  a  man  iu  the  genealogies 
of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  Bene-Elpaal  [sons  of  E.], 
a  descendant  of  Shaaraim  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

HEZEKI'AH  {T^>rnlr\,  generaUy  •*in^*i7?n, 
Hizkiya'hu,  and  also  with  initial  *•  —  ^n^j^tn^  : 
LXX.  and  Joseph.  'E^e/ciaj:  Ezechias  ;  =  strength 
of  Jehovah,  comp.  Germ.  Gottha>-d,  Ges.),  twelfth 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  the  apostate  Ahaz  and  Abi 
(or  Abijah),  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25 
I!,  c.  720.  Since,  however,  Ahaz  died  at  the  age 
of  36,  some  prefer  to  make  Hezekiah  only  20  years 
old  at  his  accession  (reading  3  for  HD),  as  other- 
wise he  must  have  been  born  when  Ahaz  was  a  boy 
of  11  yairs  old.  This,  indeed,  is  not  impossible 
(Hieron  Ep.  ad  Mtalem,  132,  quoted  by  Bochart, 
K7 
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Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  920;  see  Keil  on  2  K.  xviii.  1; 
Ivnobel,  Jes.  22,  &c.);  but,  if  any  change  he  de- 
sirable, it  is  better  to  suppose  that  Ahaz  was  25 
and  not  20  years  old  at  his  accession  (LXX.  Syr 
Arab.  2  Chr.  xxviii.  1),  reading  Tl'D  for  3  in  2 
K.  xvi.  2. 

Hezekiah  was  one  of  the  three  most  perfect  kings 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xviii.  5;  Ecclus.  xlix.  4).  His 
first  act  was  to  purge,  and  repair,  and  reopen  with 
splendid  sacrifices  and  perfect  ceremonial,  the  Tem- 
ple which  hafi  been  despoiled  and  neglected  daring 
the  careless  and  idolatrous  reign  of  his  father. 
This  consecration  was  accompanied  by  a  revival  of 
the  theocratic  spirit,  so  strict  as  not  even  to  spare 
"  the  high  places,"  which,  although  tolerated  by 
many  well  intentioned  kings,  had  naturally  been 
profaned  by  the  worship  of  images  and  Asherahs 
(2  K.  xviii.  4).  On  tiie  extreme  importance  and 
probal)le  consequences  of  this  measure,  see  High 
Places.  A  still  more  decisive  act  was  the  de- 
struction of  a  brazen  serpen£,  said  to  have  been 
the  one  used  by  Closes  in  the  miraculous  healing 
of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  9),  which  had  been 
removed  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  bec(jme,  "  down  to 
those  days,"  an  object  of  adoration,  partly  in  con 
sequence  of  its  venerable  character  ;is  a  relic,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  some  dim  tendencies  to  the 
ophiolatry  common  in  ancient  times  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
iii.  622).  To  break  up  a  figure  so  curious  and  so 
highly  honored  showed  a  strong  mind,  as  well  as  a 
clear-sighted  zeal,  and  Hezekiah  briefly  justified  big 

procedure  by  calling  the  image  ^PltTn?,  "  a  bra- 
zen thing,"  possibly  with  a  contemptuous  play  on 
the  word  ITH^,  "a  serpent."  How  necessary  this 
was  in  such  times  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  "the  brazen  serpent"  is,  or  was,  reverenced 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  (Prideaux, 
Connect,  i.  19,  Oxf.  ed.).«  When  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  had  fallen,  Hizekiah  extended  his  pious  en- 
deavors to  Ephraim  and  Alanasseh,  and  by  inviting 
the  scattered  inhabitants  to  a  peculiar  Passover 
kindled  their  indignation  also  against  the  idolatrous 
practices  which  stiU  continued  among  them.  Thia 
Passover  was,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  cel- 
ebrated at  an  unusual,  though  not  illegal  (Num. 
ix.  10,  11)  time,  and  by  an  excess  of  Levitical  zeal, 
it  was  continued  for  the  unprecedented  period  of 
fourteen  days.  For  these  latter  facts  the  Chronicler 
(2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.)  is  our  sole  authority,  and 
he  characteristically  narrates  them  at  great  length. 
It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  this  Passover 
was  celebrated  immediately  after  the  purification  of 
the  Temple  (see  Prideaux,  /.  c),  but  careful  con- 
sideration makes  it  almost  certiiin  that  it  could  not 
have  taken  place  before  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  when  the  fall  of  Samaria  had  stricken  re- 
morsefid  terror  into  the  heart  of  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1,  xxx.  6,  9,  and  Keil  on  2  K.  xviii.  3). 

'  By  a  rare  and  happy  providence  the  most  pious 
of  kings  was  confirmed  in  his  faithfulness,  and 
seconded  in  his  endeavors  by  the  powerfid  assist- 
ance of  the  noblest  and  most  eloquent  of  prophets. 
The  influence  of  Isaiah  was,  however,  not  gained 
without  a  struggle  with  the  "  scornful "  remnant 
of  the  former  royal  counsellors  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  who 
in  all  probability  recommended  to  the  king  such 


a  "  Ua  serpent  de  bronze  qui  selon  une  croyanc* 
populaire  serait  celui  que  leva  Moise,  et  i)ui  iloii  tifilf 
d  La  Jin  ilu-  monrle."     (Ilin.  de  fltaiie,  \>    117  i 
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•lliaiices  and  con  jiiomises  as  would  be  in  unison 
ratliLT  Willi  tlie  dictates  of  political  expediency,  than 
with  that  sole  inihesitating  trust  in  the  arm  of 
Jehovah  which  the  prophets  inculcated.  The  lead- 
ing man  of  this  cabinet  was  Shebna,  who,  from  the 
omission  of  his  father's  name,  and  the  expression  in 
Is.  xxii.  IG  (see  131unt,  Uudes.  Cuinckknccs),  was 
probably  a  foreigner,  perhaps  a  Syrian  (Hitzig). 
At  the  instance  of  Isaiah,  he  seems  to  have  been 
subsequently  degraded  from  the  high  post  of  pre- 
fect of  the  palace  (which  office  was  given  to  Elia- 
kim,   Is.   xxii.   21),   to    the    inferior,   though    still 

honorable,  station  of  state-secretary  ("15^>  2  K. 
xviii.  18);  the  further  punishment  of  exile  with 
which  Isaiah  had  threatened  him  (xxii.  18)  being 
possibly  forgiven  on  his  amendment,  of  which  we 
have  some  traces  in  Is.  xxxvii.  2  if.  (Ewald,  Gescli. 
iii.  G17). 

At  the  head  of  a  repentant  and  united  people, 
Hezekiah  ventured  to  assume  the  aggressive  against 
the  Philistines,  and  in  a  series  of  victories  not  only 
rewon  the  cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18),  but  even  dispossessed  them  of  their  own 
cities  except  Gaza  (2  K.  xviii.  8)  and  Gath  (.Toseph. 
Ant.  ix.  13,  §  o).  It  was  perhaps  to  the  purposes 
of  this  war  that  he  applied  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted 
by  Shrtlmanezer,  according  to  the  agreement  of 
Ahaz  with  his  predecessor,  Tiglath  Pileser.  When, 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  the  king  of  Assyria 
applied  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refused  it,  and  in 
open  rebellion  omitted  to  send  even  the  usual  pres- 
ents (2  K.  xviii.  7),  a  line  of  conduct  to  which  he 
was  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  splendid  exliorta- 
tion  of  his  prophetic  guide. 

Instant  war  was  averted  by  the  heroic  and  long- 
continued  resistance  of  the  Tyrians  under  their  king 
Elulffius  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14),  against  a  siege, 
which  was  abandoned  only  in  the  fifth  year  (Grote, 
Greece,  iii.  359,  4th  ed.),  when  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  This  must  have  been  a  critical  and 
intensely  anxious  period  for  Jerusalem,  and  Heze- 
kiah used  every  available  means  to  strengthen  his 
position,  and  render  his  capital  impregnable  (2  K. 
XX.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5,  30;  Is.  xxii.  8-11,  xxxiik 
18;  and  to  these  events  Kwald  also  refers  I's.  xlviii. 
13).  But  while  all  Judaea  trembled  with  anticipa^ 
tion  of  Assyrian  invasion,  and  while  Shebna  and 
others  were  relying  "in  the  shadow  of  Kgypt,'" 
Isaiah's  brave  heart  did  not  fail,  and  he  even  de 
nounced  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  proud  and 
sinful  merchant-city  (Is.  xxiii.),  whicli  now  seemed 
to  be  the  main  bulwark  of  .ludii'a  against  immediate 
attack. 

It  wiis  probably  during  the  siege  of  Samaria  that 
Shalmanezer  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sargon, 
who,  jealous  of  Kjryptian  inliuence  in  Judaea,  sent  an 
army  under  a  Tartan  or  general  (Is.  xx.  1),  which 
penetrated. Egypt  (Nah.  iii.  8-10)  and  destroye<l 
No-Anion;  although  it  is  clear  from  Ilezekiah's 
rebellion  (2  K.  xviii.  7)  that  it  can  have  produced 
but  little  permanent  impression.  Sargon,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign  (which  is  the  fom-teenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah),  made  an  expedition 
to  Palestine;  but  his  annals  make  no  mertinn  of 
any  conquests  from  Hezekiah  on  this  occasion,  and 
he  seems  to  have  occupied  himsell  in  the  siege  of 
Aahdod  (Is.  XX.  1),  and  in  the  inspection  of  nnnes 
(Kt)seumidlcr.  Hihl.  (n'oijr.  ix.).  This  must  there- 
lore  Ije  tlic  exi>cdition  alluded  to  in  2  K.  xviii.  13; 
U.  xxxvi.  1 ;  an  expedition  which  is  merely  alluded 
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to,  as  it  led  to  no  result.  But  if  I  lie  Scripture  UW- 
rative  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  records  of  AbsjT 
ian  history  it  seems  necessary  to  make  a  transposi- 
tion in  the  text  of  Isaiah  (and  therefore  of  the  book 
of  Kings).  That  some  such  expedient  must  b« 
resorted  to,  if  the  Assyrian  history  is  trustworthy, 
is  maintained  by  Dr.  Ilincks  in  a  paper  On  thf- 
rectification  of  Clirwwlot/y,  ivhich  tlit  ntirly-dia- 
covered  Apis-steles  render  ticcess(r-y.  "  The  text," 
he  says,  "  as  it  originally  stood,  was  probably  to 
this  ettect:  2  K.  xviii.  13.  Now  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  king  Hezekiah  the  kin<j  if  Assyria  (xime 
vp  [alluding  to  the  attack  mentioned  in  Sargon's 
Anmds']  ;  xx.  1-19.  In  those  days  was  king  Heze- 
kiah sick  unto  death,  etc.,  xviii.  13.  And  Sen- 
nacherib, king  of  Assyria,  came  up  against  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them,  etc.,  xviii. 
13,  xix.  37  "  (Dr.  Hincks,  in  Journ.  of  ISiicr.  Lit. 
Oct.  1858).  Perhaps  some  later  transcriber,  unaware 
of  the  earlier  and  unimportant  invasion,  confused 
the  allusion  to  Sargon  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  with  the 
detailed  story  of  Sennacherib's  attack  (2  K.  xviii. 
14  to  xix.  37),  and,  considering  that  the  account 
of  Hezekiah's  illness  broke  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative,  removed  it  to  the  end. 

According  to  this  scheme,  Hezekiah's  dangerous 
illness  (2  K.  xx. ;  Is.  xxxviii.;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24) 
nearly  synchronized  with  Sargon's  futile  invasion, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  eleven 
years  before  Sennncherib's  invasion.  That  it  must 
have  preceded  the  attack  of  Sennacherib  is  nearly 
obvious  from  the  promise  in  2  K.  xx.  6,  as  well  aa 
from  modern  discoveries  (l.ayard,  Ain.  and  Bab.  i. 
145);  and  such  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  Eabbis 
{Seder  OUim,  cap.  xxiii.),  Ussher,  and  by  most  com- 
mentators, except  Vitringa  and  Gesenius  (Keil,  ad 
loc. ;  Prideaux,  i.  22).  There  seems  to  be  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  vague  conjecture  so  con- 
fidently advanced  (Winer,  s.  v.  Jliskia,^ ;  Jahn, 
IJebr.  Common.  §  xli.)  that  the  king's  illness  was 
the  same  plague  which  had  destroyed  the  Assyrian 

army.  The  word  ]"^ntt''  is  not  elsewhere  applied 
to  the  plague,  but  to  carbuncles  and  inflammatory 
ulcers  (Ex.  ix.  9;  Job  ii.  7,  &c.).  Hezekiah,  whose 
kingdom  was  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  v\  ho  had  at  that 
time  no  heir  (for  Manasseh  was  not  born  till  long 
afterwards,  2  K.  xxi.  1),  and  who  regarded  death 
as  the  end  of  existence  (Is.  xxxviii.),  "turned  hia 
face  to  the  wall  and  wept  sore"  at  the  threatened 
approach  of  dissolution.  God  had  compassion  on 
his  anguish,  and  heard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had 
hardly  left  the  palace  when  he  was  ordered  to 
promise  the  king  immediate  recovery,  and  a  fresh 
lease  of  life,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a  sign,  and 
curing  the  boil  by  a  plaster  of  figs,  whicli  were  often 
used  medicinally  in  similar  cases  (Ges.  I'liet.  i. 
311;  Celsius,  JJierobot.  ii.  377;  Bartholinus,  De 
.)/orbis  Biblici.<,  x.  47).  What  was  the  exact  nature 
of  the  disease  we  cannot  say;  according  to  Jlcade 
it  was  i'excT  terminating  in  abscess.  I'or  some 
account  of  the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  on  the 
sundial  of  Ahaz,  .see  Dial.  (Ju  this  remarkable 
passage  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Carpzov,  Aj>p.  i'ril.  p.  351  fF.;  Winer,  a.  v.  lli$kiat 
nid  llrni;  liawlin.son,  Herwl.  ii.  332  ft'.;  the 
elaborate  notes  of  Keil  on  2  K.  xx. ;  Posenmiillei 
and  Gesenius  on  Is.  xxxviii.,  and  especially  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii.  038. 

Various  amba.s.sadors  came  with  letters  and  gift* 
to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  (2  <  hr 
xxxii.  23),  and  among  them  an  embassy  fi-oin  Mero- 
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Isch-Balatlan  (or  Berodach,  2  K.  xx.  12;  3  Btix- 
ttSas,  Joseph,  l.  c),  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the 
Mardokeiiipados  of  I'toleiuy's  canon.  Tlie  osten- 
sible object  of  this  mission  was  to  compliment  Heze- 
kiah  on  Jiis  convalescence  (2  K.  xx.  12;  Is.  xxxix. 
1),  and  "to  inijaire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done 
in  the  land  "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31),  a  rumor  of  which 
could  not  fail  to  interest  a  people  devoted  to  astrol- 
otiy.  But  its  real  purpose  was  to  discover  how  far 
an  alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  possible  or 
desirable,  for  JMardokempados,  no  less  than  Heze- 
kiah,  was  in  apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  In 
feet  Sargon  expelled  him  from  the  throne  of  Baby- 
lon in  the  following  year  (the  IGth  of  Hezekiah), 
although  after  a  time  he  seems  to  have  returned 
and  reiistalilished  himself  for  six  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  was  murdered  by  Belibos  (Dr.  Hincks, 
/,  c.  ;  Eosenmiiller,  HiOl.  (Jeof/r.  ch.  viii. ;  Layai'd, 
A7«.  and  Bah.  i.  141 ).  Community  of  interest 
made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of  Babylon 
with  unconcealed  gratification ;  and,  perhaps,  to 
enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own  importance  as  an 
ally,  he  displayed  to  tiie  messengers  the  princely 
treasures  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  ac- 
cumulated. The  mention  of  such  rich  stores  is  an 
additional  argument  for  supposing  these  events  to 
have  happened  before  Sennacherib's  invasion  (see  2 
K.  xviii.  14-lG),  although  they  are  related  after 
them  in  the  Scripture  historians.  If  ostentation 
were  his  moti\e  it  received  a  terrible  rebuke,  and 
he  was  informed  by  Isaiah  that  from  the  then  tot- 
tering and  subordinate  province  of  Babylon,  and 
not  from  the  mighty  Assyria,  would  come  the  ruui 
and  captivity  of  Judah  (Is.  xxxix.  5).  This  prophecy 
and  the  one  of  JNIicah  (Mic.  iv.  10)  are  the  earliest 
definition  of  the  locality  of  that  hostile  power,  where 
the  clouds  of  exile  so  long  threatened  (Lev.  xxvi. 
3-'5;  Deut.  iv.  27,  xxx.  3)  were  beginning  to  gather. 
It  is  an  impressive  and  fearful  circumstance  that 
the  momeilt  of  exultation  was  chosen  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  warning,  and  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
Assyrian  deliverance  are  set  side  by  side  with  these 
of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (Davidson  On  Pivjjhecy, 
p.  2.50).  The  weak  friend  was  to  accom[)!ish  that 
which  was  im{x)ssible  to  the  powerful  foe.  But, 
although  pride  was  the  sin  thus  \ehemently  checked 
by  the  prophet,  Isaiah  was  certainly  not  blind  to 
t\\& political  motives  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  2,  §  2),  which 
made  Hezekiah  so  complaisant  to  the  Babylonian 
ambassadors.  Into  those  motives  he  had  inquired 
in  vain,  for  the  king  met  that  jwrtion  of  his  ques- 
tion ("What  said  these  men?")  by  emphatic 
silence.  Hezekiah's  meek  answer  to  the  stern  de- 
nunciation of  future  woe  has  been  most  unjustly 
censured  as  "  a  false  resignation  which  combines 
selfishness  with  silliness "  (Newman,  Iltbi:  Mon. 
p.  274).  On  the  contrary  it  merely  implies  a  con- 
viction that  God's  decree  coidd  not  be  otherwise 
than  just  and  right,  and  a  natural  thankfulness  for 
even  a  temporary  suspension  of  its  inevitable  ful- 
fillment. 

Sargon  was  succeeded  (b.  c.  702)  by  his  son 
Sennacherib,  whose  two  invasions  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scripture  records  concerning  the  reign 
jf  Hezekiah.  The  first  of  these  took  place  in  the 
:hird  year  of  Sennacherib  (is.  C.  700),  and  occupies 
only  three  verses  (2  K.  xviii.  13-16),  though  the 
route,  of  the  advancing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in 
Is.  X  5,  xi.  The  rumor  of  the  invasion  redoubled 
Hezekiah's  exertions,  and  he  prepared  for  a  siege 
by  providing  offensive  and  defensive  armor,  stopping 
up  the  wells,  and  divertintj  the  watercourses,  coii- 
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ducting  the  water  of  Gihon  into  the  city  by  a  sub- 
terranean canal  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17.  For  a  similar 
precaution  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  see  Will. 
Tyr.  viii.  7,  Keil).  But  the  main  hope  of  the 
political  faction  was  the  alliance  with  I'-gypt,  and 
they  seem  to  have  sought  it- by  presents  and  private 
entreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6),  especially  with  a  view  tc 
olitaining  chariots  and  cavalry  (Is.  xxxi.  1-3),  which 
was  the  weakest  arm  of  the  Jewish  service,  as  we 
see  from  the  derision  which  it  excited  (2  K.  xviii. 
23).  Such  overtures  kindled  Isaiah's  indignation, 
and  Shebna  may  have  lost  his  high  office  by  recom- 
mending them.  The  prophet  clearly  saw  that  Kgypt 
was  too  weak  and  faithless  to  be  serviceable,  and 
the  applications  to  Pharaoh  (who  is  compared  by 
Rabshakeh  to  one  of  the  weak  reeds  of  his  o\vn 
river),  implied  a  want  of  trust  in  the  help  of  God. 
But  Isaiah  did  not  disapprove  of  the  sjwntaneously 
proffered  assistance  of  the  tall  and  warlike  Ethio- 
pians (Is.  xviii.  2,  7,  ace.  to  Ewald's  trans.);  be- 
cause he  may  have  regarded  it  as  a  providential 
aid. 

The  account  given  of  this  first  invasion  in  the 
Annnk  vf  Sennnc/ierib  is  that  he  attacked  Heze- 
kiah, because  the  Ekronites  had  sent  their  king 
Padiya  (or  "  Haddiya"  ace.  to  Col.  Kawlinson)  as 
a  prisoner  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  2  K.  xviii.  8);  that  he 
took  forty- six  cities  ("all  the  fenced  cities"  in  2 
K.  xviii.  13  is  apparently  a  general  expression,  ef. 
xix.  8)  and  200,000  prisoners;  that  he  besieged 
•Jerusalem  with  mounds  (cf.  2  K.  xix.  32);  and 
although  Hezekiah  promised  to  pay  800  talents  of 
silver  (of  which  perhaps  300  only  were  ever  paid) 
and  30  of  gold  (2  K.  xviii.  14;  but  see  Layard, 
Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  145),  yet  not  content  with  this 
he  mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Kawlinson,  fferod.  i.  475  ff ).  So  important  waa 
this  expedition  that  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, even  attriljutes  to  Sennacherib  the  Great 
Captivity  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  146,  ed.  Sylb.). 
In  almost  every  particular  this  account  agrees  with 
the  notice  in  Scripture,  and  we  may  see  a  reason 
for  so  great  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  in 
the  glimpse  which  Isaiah  gives  us  of  his  capital  city 
driven  by  desperation  into  licentious  and  impious 
mirth  (xxii.  12-14).  This  campaign  must  at  least 
have  had  the  one  good  result  of  proving  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  Egyptian  alliance;  for  at  a  place 
called  Altagu  (the^Eltekon  of  Josh.  xv.  59?)  Sen- 
nacherib inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the 
combined  forces  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  which  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Ekron.  But  Isaiah  re- 
garded the  purchased  treaty  as  a  cowardly  defection, 
and  the  sight  of  his  fellow-citizens  gazing  peacefully 
from  the  house-tops  on  the  bright  array  of  the  car- 
Iwrne  and  qui\ered  Assyrians,  filled  him  with  in- 
dignation and  despair  (Is.  xxii.  1-7,  if  the  latest 
explanations  of  this  chapter  be  correct). 

Hezekiah's  bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporary 
release,  for  the  Assyrians  marched  into  Egypt, 
where,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  and  Josephus  (Ant. 
X.  1-3)  are  to  be  trusted,  they  advanced  without 
resistance  to  Pelusium,  owing  to  the  hatred  of  the 
warrior-caste  against  Sethos  the  king-priest  of 
Pthah,  who  had,  in  his  priestly  predilections,  inter- 
fered with  their  prerogatives.  In  spite  of  this 
advantage,  Sennacherib  was  forced  to  riwoe  the 
siege  of  Pelusium,  by  the  advance  o'  Tirhakah  or 
Tarakos,  the  ally  of  Sethos  and  Hezekiah,  who 
afterwards  united  the  crowns  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 
This  magnificent  Ethiopian  hero,  who  had  extended 
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kia  conquests  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (Strab.  xy. 
472),  was  indeed  a  formidable  aiitaijjoiiist.  His 
deeds  are  recorded  in  a  tenijile  at  Medincet  Haboo, 
but  the  jealousy  of  the  Memphites  (Wilkinson,  Ave. 
Kijypl.  i.  141)  concealed  his  assistance,  and  attrib- 
uted the  deliverance  of  Sethos  to  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  an  army  of  mice  (Herod,  ii.  141). 
This  story  may  have  had  its  source,  however,  not 
in  jealousy,  but  in  the  use  of  a  mouse  as  the  em- 
blem of  destruction  (HorapoU.  Hknxjl.  i.  50;  l.'aw- 
linson,  Htrod.  ad  loc),  and  of  some  sort  of  disease 
or  plague  (?  1  Sam.  vi.  18;  Jahn,  Arch.  B'M.  § 
18.5).  The  legend  doubtless  gained  ground  from 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  afterwards 
ruined  the  army  of  Semiacherib.  We  say  afttr- 
warch,  because,  however  much  the  details  of  the 
two  occurrences  may  have  been  confused,  we  can- 
not agree  with  the  majority  of  writers  (i'rideaux, 
IJochart,  Michaelis,  Jahn,  Keil,  Newman,  etc.)  hi 
identifying  the  flight  of  Sennacherib  from  I'elusium 
with  tlie  event  described  in  2  K.  xix.  We  prefer 
to  follow  Josephus  in  making  them  allude  to  dis- 
tinct events. 

Returning  from  his  futile  expedition  (airpaKTOs 
ivexcipv^f,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  1,  §  i),  Sennacherib 
''dealt  treacherously"  with  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxiii.  1) 
by  attacking  the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  that  second  invasion,  respect- 
ing which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2  K.  xviii. 
17  ft". ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  ff. ;  Is.  xxxvi.  That  there 
were  two  invasions  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
I^yard,  Bosaiiquet,  Vance  Smith,  etc.)  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  details  of  the  first  given  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  (see  Kawlinson,  Iltnxl.  i.  p.  477). 
Although  the  annals  of  Seimacherib  on  the  great 
cylinder  in  the  Hrit.  Museum  reach  to  the  fend  of 
his  ciijlith  year,  and  this  second  invasion  belongs 
to  his  fifth  year  (n.  c.  01)8,  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  Hezekiah),  yet  no  allusion  to  it  lias  been  found. 
So  shameful  a  disaster  was  naturally  concealed  by 
national  vanity.  From  Lachish  he  sent  against 
Jerusalem  an  army  under  two  officers  and  his  cup- 
bearer the  orator  Kabshakeh,  with  a  Ijlasiihemous 
and  insulting  summons  to  surrender,  deriding  Heze- 
kiah's  hopes  of  Egyptian  succor,  and  apparently 
endeavoring  to  inspire  the  people  witii  distrust  of 
his  religious  innovations  (2  K.  xviii.  22,  25,  ;jO). 
The  reiteration  and  peculiarity  of  tlw;  latttr  argu- 
ment, together  with  Habshakeh's  fluent  mastery  of 
Hebrew  (which  he  used  to  tempt  the  people  from 
their  allegiance  by  a  glowing  promise,  v.  31,  32), 
give  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  an 
apostate  Jew.  Ilezekiah's  ministei-s  were  thrown 
into  anguish  and  dismay;  but  the  undaunted  Isaiah 
buried  back  threatening  for  threatening  with  un- 
rivaled eloquence  and  force.  He  even  prophesied 
that  the  fires  of  Tophet  were  already  burning  in 
expectancy  of  the  Assyrian  corpses  which  \yere 
destined  to  feed  their  flame.  Meanwhile  Sen- 
nacherib, having  taken  Lachish  (an  event  possilily 
depicted  on  a  series  of  slalis  at  Mosul,  Layard,  N. 
and   B.    148-152),   w.as    besieging   Libnah,  when, 
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alarmed  by  a  "  rumor"  of  Tirhakairs  advance  (U 
avenge  the  defeat  at  AltagfiV),  he  was  forced  to 
relinquish  once  more  his  immediate  designs,  and 
content  himself  with  a  defiant  letter  to  Hezekiah. 
Whether  on  this  occasion  he  eucouiitered  and  de- 
feated the  EthiopiiUis  (as  ^I'rideaux  precariously 
infers  from  Is.  xx.  Conntct.  i.  p.  20),  or  not,  we 
cannot  tell.  The  next  event  of  the  campaign,  about 
which  we  are  informed,  is  that  the  Jewish  king 
with  simple  piety  prayed  to  (jod  with  Sennacherib's 
letter  outspread  before  him  (cf.  1  Mace.  iii.  48), 
and  received  a  prophecy  of  immediate  deliverance. 
Accordingly  "that  night  the  Angel  of  the  I^ord 
went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians 
185,000  men." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  secondary  cause  waa 
em])loyed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  event. 
We  are  certainly  "  not  to  suppose,"  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  '>  that  the  angel  went  about  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand  stabbing  them  one  by  one,  but  that 
some  powerful  natural  agent  was  employed."  The 
Babylonish  Talmud  and  some  of  the  Targums  at- 
tribute it  to  storms  of  lightning  (Vitringa,  Vogel, 
etc.);  I'rideaux,  Heine  (de  vamil  Strcif/.  Assyi:), 
and  I'aber  to  the  Simoon ;  K.  Jose,  Ussher,  Preiss  (e/e 
causa  clad.  Assijr.),  etc.,  etc.,  to  a  nocturnal  attack 
by  Tirhakah ;  I'aulus  to  a  poisoning  of  the  waters ; 
and  finally  Josephus,  followed  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  ancient  and  modern  commentators,  includ- 
ing even  Keil,  to  the  Pestilence.  This  would  be  a 
cause  not  only  adequate  (Justin,  xix.  11;  Uiodor. 
xix.  p.  434:  see  the  other  instances  quoted  by  Ho- 
seiimiiller,  Winer,  Keil,  Jahn,  etc.),  but  most  prob- 
able in  itself  from  the  crowded  and  terrified  state 
of  the  camp.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  to 
adopt  the  ingenious  conjectures  by  which  Di.der- 
leiii,  Koppe,  and  Wessler  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  the 
large  number  185,000." 

After  this  reverse  Sennacherib  fled  precipitately 
to  Nineveh,  where  he  revenged  himself  On  as  many 
Jews  as  were  in  his  power  (Tob.  i.  18),  and  aft«r 
many  years  (not  fifty- five  days,  as  Tobit  says,  i. 
21),  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he  drank 
himself  drunk  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  (AssaracV) 
his  god.  He  certaiidy  lived  till  b.  c.  080,  for  his 
22d  year  is  meiitioned  on  a  clay  tablet  (liawlinson, 
/.  c);  he  must  therelbre  have  survived  Hezekiah 
by  some  seventeen  years.  It  is  probable  that  sev- 
eral of  the  Psalms  (e.  (/.  xlvi.-xlviii.,  Ixxvi.)  allude 
his  discomfiture. 

Hezekiah  only  lived  to  enjoy  for  about  one  year 
more  his  well-earned  peace  and  glory.  He  slept 
with  his  fatliers  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years, 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  age  (n.  c.  697),  and  was 
buried  with  great  honor  and  universal  mourning 
"  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  (or  '  the  road 
leading  up  to  the  sepulchres,'  tv  ava^aarfi  Td<piiiy, 
LXX.,  because,  as  Thenius  conjectures,  the  actual 
sepulchres  were  full)  of  the  sons  of  David  ''  (2  (.'hr. 
xxxii.  33).  He  had  found  time  for  many  works  of 
peace  in  the  noble  and  almost  blameless  coui-se  cf 
his  troubled  life,  and  to  his  pious  labors  we  are  in- 


a  •Stanley's  note  may  bo  cited  here:  "By  what 
ipecial  means  this  great  destruction  was  efTectcd,  with 
how  l:iri;e  or  small  a  remnant  Sennacherib  returned, 
«  not  told.  It  might  be  a  ppstilential  blast  (Is.  xxxvii. 
7  ;  Jo«.■^)h.  Ant.  x.  1,  §  5),  aocording  to  the  analogy 
by  which  a  pestilence  is  usually  described  in  Scripture 
joder  the  image  of  o  destroying  angel  (I's.  Ixxviii.  49 ; 
I  Sam.  xxiv.  16) ;  aud  the  numbers  aro  not  greater 
ttWD  are  re<c  rded  an  perishing  within  very  short 
"•rtcHto  — 160,000  Carthngiuiutis  in  Sicily,  500,000  i«» 


seven  months  at  Cairo  (Oesenius,  ad  loc).  ,It  might 
be  ncconipanied  by  a  storm.  So  Vitringa  understood 
it,  and  this  would  best  suit  the  words  in  Is.  xxx.  29" 
(HhtoTij  of  the  Jewiali  Church,  ii.  530).  A  mutilated 
account  of  this  wonder  was  current  among  tlie  Kgyp- 
tiuns.  Tliey  ascribed  it,  as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  to 
their  own  'livinities,  but  unquestionably  had  Id  tIsw 
the  same  occurrence  (sen  ilttwliui>on,  UitkmP  U.  Itl). 
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lebbed  for  at  least  one  portion  of  the  present  canon 
(Prov.  Kxv.  1;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17  ff.  )•  He  can  have 
10  finer  panegyric  than  the  words  of  the  son  of 
Sirach,  "  even  the  kiu2;s  of  Judah  failed,  for  they 
forsook  the  law  of  tlie  Most  Hijjjh ;  all  except  Da- 
vid, and  Eze/diis,  and  Jiolas  failed-" 

Besides  the  many  authors  and  commentators  who 
have  written  on  this  period  of  Jewish  history  (on 
which  much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  by 
Mr.  Layard,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Sir.  H.  Rawlinson, 
Dr.  Hincks,  and  other  scholars  who  have  studied 
the  Nineveh  remains),  see  for  continuous  lives  of 
Hezekiah,  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  13-x.  2),  Prideaux 
(Connect,  i.  l(!-.3()),  Jahn  (ffehr.  Comm.  §  xli.), 
Winer  (s.  v.  IlisL-ias),  and  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  614- 
tU-1,  2ded.).  F.  W.  F. 

*  Dean  Stanley  devotes  a  long  lecture  {//istanj 
of  f/ie  Jewish  Cliurcli,  ii.  505-540)  to  the  character 
of  Ilezckiah,  and  the  events  with  which  he  was 
connected.  "  The  reign  of  Hezekiah  is  the  cul- 
minating point  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Judah."  Yet  the  interest  of  his  personal 
history  is  mainly  that  which  arises  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  example  as  one  of  faith  and  piety, 
and  of  the  wonderful  deliverances  vouchsafed  to  the 
nation  for  his  sake,  though  both  these  and  his  ear- 
nest etlbrts  for  the  reformation  of  the  people  served 
only  to  delay,  but  not  to  avert  the  hastening  ruin 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  sketch  drawn  by  Mr. 
Stanley  of  Hezekiah's  repairing  to  the  temple  with 
tlie  deliunt  letter  of  Sennacherib,  to  spread  it  before 
Jehovah  and  to  implore  his  help,  brings  out  the 
monarch's  character  at  that  most  critical  juncture 
in  its  best  lig'it.  The  Assjxian  conqueror  liad  sent 
from  Lachisli,  demanding  the  submission  of  Heze- 
kiah and  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  into  the  hands 
of  his  general.  On  hearing  this  summons,  Eli- 
akini,  Shebna,  and  Joah,  Hezekiah's  three  highest 
officers,  "  tore  thdr  garments  in  horror,  and  ap- 
peared in  tiiat  state  before  the  king.  He,  too,  gave 
way  to  the  same  uncontrolled  burst  of  grief.  He 
and  they  botli  dressed  themselves  in  sackcloth,  and 
tlie  king  took  refuge  in  the  Temple.  The  minis- 
ters went  to  seek  comfort  from  Isaiah.  The  in- 
sulting embassy  returned  to  Sennacherib.  The 
army  was  moved  from  Lachish  and  lay  in  front  of 
the  fortress  of  Libnah.  A  letter  couched  in  terms 
like  those  already  used  by  his  envoys,  was  sent 
direct  from  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah. Wh:\t  would  be  their  fote  if  they  were  taken, 
they  might  know  from  the  fate  of  Lachish,  which 
ive  still  see  on  the  sculptured  monuments,  where 
tlie  inhabitants  ire  lying  before  the  King,  stripped 
in  order  to  i)e  Hayed  alive^  Hezekiah  took  the 
letter,  and  penetrating,  as  it  would  seem,  into  the 
Most  Holy  I'lace,  laid  it  before  the  Divine  Presence 
enthroned  above  the  cherubs,  and  called  upon  him 
wh(.se  name  it  insulted,  to  look  down  and  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  outrage  that  was  offered  to  him. 
From  that  dark  recess  no  direct  answer  was  vouch- 
Bafed.  The  answer  came  through  the  mouth  of 
Isaiah.  From  the  first  moment  that  Sennacherib's 
array  had  appeared,  he  had  held  the  same  language 
of  unbroken  hope  and  confidence,  clothed  in  every 
fariety  of  iinan;ery.  ...  It  was  a  day  of  awful 
Busjjense.  In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  Isaiah's 
confidence  and  of  Hezekiah's  devotion,  would  have 
^een  the  ruin  of  the  .'ewish  church  and  faith,  if 
they  had  been  disappointed  of  their  hope.  It  was 
a  day  of  |uspense  also  for  the  two  great  armies 
which  were  drawing  near  to  their  encounter  on  the 
sonfiues  if  Palesthie.     Like  Aniann.s  in  the  siege 
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of  Orleans,  Hezekiah  must  have  looked  southwaril 
and  westward  witii  ever  keener  and  keener  eager- 
ness. For  already  there  was  a  rumor  that  Tii^ia- 
kah,  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  on  his  way  to  the  rescue 
Already  Sennacherib  had  heard  the  rumor,  and  it 
was  this  which  precipitated  liis  endeavor  to  in- 
timidate Jerusalem  into  submission.  The  evening 
closed  in  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  devoted  city. 
The'morning  dawned,  and  with  the  morning  came 
the  tidings  from  the  camp  at  Libnah,  tliat  they 
were  delivered.  'It  came  to  pass  that  night  (2 
K.  xix.  -35)  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  went  forth, 
and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred 
and  fourscore  and  five  thousand.'  .  .  .  The  As- 
syrian king  at  once  returned,  and,  according  to  the 
.Jewish  tradition,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
Israelite  exiles  whom  he  found  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  great  Assyrian  conquerors. 
No  Assyrian  host  again  ever  crossed  the  Jordan. 
Within  a  few  years  from  that  time  .  .  .  the  As- 
syrian power  suddenly  vanished  from  the  earth." 

It  was  in  all  probability  at  the  time  of  Sen- 
nacherib's first  invasion  of  Palestine  that  Hezekiah 
purchased  his  exemption  from  sulijection  to  the 
Assyrian  yoke  by  the  payment  of  a  fine.  If  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  are  rightly  interpreted,  they 
furnish  an  important  confirmation  of  the  BibUcal 
account  of  this  expedition,  and  of  its  results  as  re- 
gards Hezekiah  and  the  Jews.  The  boastful  record 
on  one  of  the  cylinders  is  said  to  read  as  follows : 
" '  And  because  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,'  sayi^ 
Sennacherib, '  would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came 
up  against  him,  and  by  force  of  arms  and  by  the 
might  of  my  power,  I  took  forti/-gi.i:  of  //is  strong 
fenced  cities ;  and  of  the  smaller  t«wns  which  were 
scattered  about,  I  took  and  plundered  a  countless 
number.  And  from  these  places  I  captured  and  car- 
ried off"  as  spoil  two  hundred  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people,  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
together  with  horses  and  mares,  asses  and  camels, 
oxen  and  .<lieep,  a  countless  multitude.  And  Heze- 
kiah himself  I  shut  up  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city, 
like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  builcUng  towers  round  the  city 
to  hem  him  in,  and  raising  banks  of  earth  against 
the  gates,  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  .  .  .  Then  upon 
this  Hezekiah  there  fell  the  fear  of  the  power  of 
my  arms,  and  he  sent  out  to  me  the  chiefs  and  the 
elders  of  Jerusalem  with  .30  talents  of  gold  and  800 
talents  of  silver,  and  divers  treasures,  a  rich  and 
immense  booty.  (See  2  K.  xviii.  13-lG.)  .  .  . 
All  these  things  were  brought  to  me  at  Nineveh, 
the  seat  of  my  government,  Hezekiah  having  sent 
them  by  way  of  tribute,  and  as  a  token  of  his  sub- 
mission to  my  power.'  "  (See  Kawlinson's  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  for  1859,  p.  31G  f.,  Amer.  ed.)  Dean 
Milman  also  calls  attention  XX)  this  coincidence 
(History  of  the  Jews,  i.  427,  Amer.  ed.). 

The  chronological  order  of  some  of  the  events 
in  Hezekiah's  life  is  not  easily  adjusted.  The 
events  are  related  in  different  books  (Kings,  Chron- 
icles, Micah,  Isaiah),  and  not  with  many  notations 
of  time.  M.  von  Niebuhr  treats  of  some  of  the 
questions  relating  to  the  synchronism  of  Hezekiah's 
history  with  that  of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyp- 
tians (Gescliichte  Assures  u.  BabeVs,  pp.  71,  76, 
88,  100  f.,  179).  For  valuable  articles  on  Heze- 
kiah, see  Winer's  Bibl.  Realm,  i.  496-499 :  Her- 
zog's  Real-Encyk.  vi.  151-157;  and  Zeller's  BiOl. 
Worterb.  i.  612-615,  2te  Aufl.  For  information 
on  related  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  in  this 
Dictionary  to  DiAr,;  IsAiAir;  Sargon;  Sen 
NACiiKitrB:  Lachish;  and  Micaii.  H. 
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2  ['ECfKia.]  Soil  of  Neariab,  one  of  ihe  de- 
icendaiits  of  the  royal  family  of  Judali  (1  Clir.  iii.  23). 

3.  [Jizi'ci'is ;  ed.  15SJ0,  -diiag.]  The  same 
Dame,  ti)Oij;;h  rendered  in  tlie  A.  V.  Hizkiaii,  is 
found  in  Zeph.  i.  1. 

4.  Atei:-oi--IIf.zkuiaii.   [Ati;k.]   F.W.I". 

HE'ZION  (V^'^U  l^isl'f,  vision]:  'a^.V: 
[Vat.  fi^eiif.]  -Me.x.  A^arjA.:  Ihzion),  a  king  of 
Aram  (Syria)  father  of  'Jaljrimon,  and  grandfather 
of  Benhadad  I.  He  and  his  ftither  are  mentioned 
only  in  1  Iv.  xv.  18,  and  their  names  are  omitted 
by  Josephus.  In  the  absence  of  all  information, 
the  natural  sugE^estion  is  that  he  is  identical  witli 
Rezox,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  in  1  K.  xi. 
23;  the  two  names  beiiiji;  very  similar  in  Hebrew, 
and  still  more  so  in  other  versions  (compare  Arab, 
and  Peshito  on  the  latter  passa>;e) ;  and  indeed  this 
conclusion  has  been  adopted  by  some  translatore 
and  commentators  (Junius,  Kchler,  Dathe,  Ewald). 
Against  it  are  ('0,  that  the  number  of  generations 
of  the  Syrian  kings  would  then  be  one  less  than 
those  of  the  contemporary  kings  of  Judah.  But 
then  the  reign  of  Abijam  was  v/uly  three  years,  and 
in  fact  Jeroboam  outlived  both  h'ehoboam  and  his 
son.  (i.)  The  statement  of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2),  that  from  the  time  of 
David  for  ten  generations  the  kings  of  Syria  were 
one  dynasty,  each  king  taking  the  name  of  Hadad, 
"as  did  the  I'tolemies  in  l^ypt."  But  this  would 
exclude,  not  only  Hezion  and  Tabrimon,  but  Kezon, 
unless  wo  may  interpret  the  last  sentence  to  mean 
that  the  official  title  of  Hadad  was  held  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  name  of  the  king.     [Kezon;  Tab- 

KIMOX.]  G. 

HE'ZIR  ("l^fn  [mnne-]:  X-n^f,  [Vat.  Xrr 
feiJ/;]  Alex.  leCeip;  [Comp.  XvCelp:  Ilezir]).  1. 
A  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of  the  17th 
monthly  course  in  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

2.  ["'HC'p;  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  uCup:  Il'izir.] 
One  of  tiie  heads  of  the  people  (laymen)  who  sealed 
the  solemn  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

HEZ'RAI  [2  syl.]  i^T{U  [=l"l?Q,  Hez- 
ron,  which  see],  according  to  the  Keri  of  the  Ma- 
gorets,  but  the  original  reading  of  the  text,  Cttib, 

has  Tl!in  =  nezro:  'Aa-apaP,  [Alex.  Aa-apaf-] 
Hesi-ni),  a  native  of  Carmel,  perhaps  of  the  south- 
em  one,  and  in  that  case  possibly  once  a  slave  or 
adherent  of  Nabal;  one  of  the  30  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).  In  the  parallel  list  the 
Dame  appears  as  — 

HEZ'RO  ('"n^n  [see  infra]  :  'Hffepe';  Alex. 
Airapat;  [.Vld.  'Affpal::  Comp.  'Ea-pi'-]  IJesro),  in 
1  Chr.  xi.  37.  Kennicott,  however  (Disserldliim. 
pp.  207,  208),  decides,  on  the  almost  unanimous 
authority  of  tiie  ancient  versions,  that  Hetzrai  is 
the  original  form  of«the  name. 

HEZ'RON  (V"lVn  [blooming,  Furst;  but 
wnlled,  as  a  garden,  Gcs.] :  'AffpaJi/;  [.'Mex.  in 
Num.,  AcrpufjL-]  Ihsron).  1.  A  son  of  Keuben 
(Gen.  xlvi.  'J;  Ex.  vi.  14),  who  founded  the  family 
of  the  llezronites  (Num.  xxvi.  C). 

2.  A  son  of  I'harez,  and  one  of  the  direct  an- 
cestors of  David  ((ien.  xlvi.  12;  Ruth  iv.  18);  in 
LXX.  'Eapttii/  (once  var.  lect.  (Jrab.  'Acpcou),  and 
'Etrpui/Li,  which  is  followed  in  Matt.  i.  3.  [Vat.  in 
Ruth,  Effpwv;  in  1  Chr.  ii.  9,  18,  21,  25,  Effepwv\ 
I.  5,  iv.  1,  ApaoiV-  Vulg.  llesvon,  in  Kuth  A'gron.] 
T.  E.  B. 
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pcovi  [Vat.  -j/€(] :  JJesrwiiUe).  A  branch  of  tb* 
tribe  of  Judah,  descendants  of  Hezron,  the  son  vt( 
Pharez  (Num.  xxvi.  21).  [In  the  A.  V.  ed.  1011 
the  word  is  spelt  IleiTonites.  —  A.]     W.  A.  \V. 

HID'DAI  [2  syl.]  C'"!!?!  [muy///^  chief] 
Alex.  Aeeai;  [Comp.  'uSai;  Aid.  oi-pi';]  Vat 
omits:  Ihddni),  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of 
David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30),  described  as  "ol 
the  torrents  of  Gaash."  In  the  parallel  list  of  J 
Chr.  (xi.  32)  the  name  is  given  as  Hukai.  Ken- 
nicott (Dissert,  p.  194)  decides  in  favor  of  "Hurai" 
on  grounds  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  his  work. 

HIDDE'KEL  (^^."^0  [sharp,  swift,  Dietr. 
in  Ges.  Cte  Aufl.] :  Tiypis',  [in  Dan.  (Theodot.),] 
Tiypis  'E55e/feA  [Alex.  Eu5fKe\]  :  Tyr/ris,  Ti- 
gris), one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  the  river  which 
"goeth  eastward  to  Assyria"  (Gen.  ii.  14),  and 
which  Daniel  calls  "the  Great  river"  (Dan.  x.  4), 
seems  to  have  been  rightly  identified  by  the  LXX. 
with  the  Tigris.     It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 

initial  H,  unless  it  be  for  '^H,  "  lively,"  which  is 
used  of  running  water  in  Gen.  xxvi.  19.  Dekel 
\^Ti3)  is  clearly  an  equivalent  of  Digla  or  Diglaih, 
a  name  borne  by  the  Tigris  in  all  ages.  The  form 
Diglath  occurs  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jon- 
athan, in  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  1),  in  the  Armenian 
Eusebius  (Chrun.  Ciin.  pars  i.  c.  2),  in  Zonaras 
(Ann.  i.  2),  and  in  the  Armenian  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  hardened  to  JJiglii  (Diglito)  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  vi.  27).  The  name  now  in  use  among 
the  inhabitants  of  jNIesopotaniia  is  Dljlth. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Digla  is  a 
mere  Semitic  corniption  of  Tigrn,  and  tliat  this 
latter  is  the  true  name  of  the  stream.  Strabo  (xi. 
14,  §  8),  Pliny  (loc.  cit.)  and  other  writers  tell  us 
that  the  river  received  its  designation  from  its 
rapidity,  the  word  Tigris  (Tigra)  meaning  in  the 
IMedo-Persic  language  "an  arrow."  This  seems 
probable  enough ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
two  forms  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  Babylonian 
transcript  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  and  that  the 
ordinary  name  of  tlie  stream  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assyria  is  Tiggar.  Moreover,  if  we  allow  the 
Dtktl  of  IJiik/eki'l,  to  mean  the  Tigris,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  this  was  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two  appellations.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  best 
to  sup|X)se  tiiat  there  was  in  early  Babylonian  a 
root  clik,  equivalent  in  meaning,  and  no  doubt  con- 
nected in  origin,  with  the  Aryan  fig  or  lij,  and 
that  from  these  two  roots  were  formed  independ- 
ently the  two  names,  Dtkd,  Dikli,  or  Jtigli,  anu 
Tiggnr,  Tigra,  or  Tigris.  The  stream  was  known 
by  either  name  indifferently ;  but  on  tlie  whole  tlie 
Aryan  appellation  predominated  in  ancient  times, 
and  was  that  most  commonly  used  even  by  Semitic 
races.  The  Arabians,  however,  when  tiiey  conqaered 
Mesopotamia,  revivetl  the  true  Semitic  title,  and 
tliis  (Dijhh)  continues  to  be  the  name  by  which 
the  river  is  known  to  the  natives  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  course  of  the  river  is  described  inider 
TuiiMs.  G.  K. 

HI'EL  (^S'Tl,  perhaps  for  bS^HT^  [God 
lives,  (ies.]:  'Axi^A ;  [Vat.  Axfir)^'  Corop 
X(^\:]  ^iiet),  a  native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jer 
iciio  in  the  reinii  of  Aliab  (1  K.  xvi.  3J);  and  in 
whom  was  fulfilled  the  curse  pronounced  by  Joahtu 
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|Joah.  vi  26).  Strabo  speaks  of  this  cursing  of  a 
deafcroyed  city  as  an  ancient  custom,  and  instances 
the  curses  imprecated  by  •Agamemnon  and  Croesus 
(Grot.  Annot.  ad  Josh.  vi.  26);  JNlasius  compares 
the  cursing  of  Carthage  by  the  Komans  (Pol.  %«.). 

The  term  Bethelite  ('^Y.'^n  iT'2')  here  only  is  ren- 
dered family  of  cursini/  (Pet.  Mart.),  and  also 
liouse  or  place  of  cursiny  (Arab..  S}t.,  and  Chald. 

versions),  qu.  H^S  H^S  ;  but  there  seems  no  rea- 
son for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  tlie  LXX.  o 
BaiSTjAiTTjs,  which  is  approxed  by  most  commen- 
tators, and  sanctioned  by  Ces.  {Lex.  s.  v.).  The 
rebuilding  of  Jericho  was  an  intrusion  upon  tlie 
kingdom  of  Jehoshaphat,  unless  with  Pet.  Mart. 
we  suppose  that  .Jericho  had  already  been  detached 
from  it  by  the  kings  of  Israel.  T.  E.  B. 

HIERAP'OLIS  {'UpiiTokis  [sacred  city']). 
This  place  is  mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture,  and 
thfit  incidentally,  namely,  in  Col.  iv.  1-3,  where  its 
church  is  associated  with  those  of  Coloss.e  and 
Laodicea.  Sucli  association  is  just  what  we 
should  expect;  for  the  three  towns  were  all  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mfeander,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
one  anotlier.  It  is  probable  that  Hierajwlis  was 
one  of  the  "  inlustres  Asiae  urbes  "  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv. 
27)  which,  with  Laodicea,  were  simultaneously  des- 
olated by  an  earthquake  about  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity was  establLshed  in  this  district.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  church  of  Hierapolis  was 
founded  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  ColossEe, 
and  that  its  characteristics  in  the  apostolic  period 
were  the  same.  Its  modern  name  is  Panibouh- 
Kalessi.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
neighborhood  consists  of  the  hot  calcareous  springs, 
which  have  deiMsited  the  vast  and  singular  incrus- 
tations noticed  by  travellers.  See,  for  instance. 
Chandler,  Trav.  in  Asia  Minor  (1817),  i.  204-272; 
Hamilton,  Res.  in  Asia  Minor  (1842),  i.  507-522. 
The  situation  of  Hierapolis  is  extremely  beautiful ; 
and  its  ruins  are  consideral)le,  the  theatre  and  gym- 
nasium being  the  most  conspicuous.        ,1.  S.  H. 

*  Arundel  passed  within  sight  of  Hierapolis, 
which  he  descrilies  as  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  on  a  terrace  extending  several  miles  {Disc(w- 
eries  in  Asi'i  A  finer,  ii.  200).  Kichter  (  Wnllfahr- 
ten,  p.  533  ff. )  states  that  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea 
(mentioned  together.  Col.  iv.  13)  lie  within  view 
of  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Ljxus.  For 
notices  by  still  other  travellers,  see  Pococke's  Be- 
scription  of  the  KasI,  etc.,  ii.  pt.  ii.  75;  Fellows's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  283  ft'. :  and  Schubert's  Rerse  in 
das  Morc/enland,  p.  283.  The  various  observations 
are  brought  concisely  together  in  Lewin's  sketch 
(Life  and  Kpislles  of  St.  Paul,  i.  204  f ).  Ep- 
aphras  may  ha\e  founded  the  church  at  HierapoUs; 
and  at  all  events,  that  city  was  one  of  the  places 
where  he  manifested  that  zeal  for  the  truth  ac- 
credited to  him  by  tlie  Apostle  (Col.  iv.  13). 
The  celelirated  Stoic  philosopher,  Epietetus,  was  a 
native  of  Hierapolis,  and  nearly  contemporary  with 
Paul  and  Epaphras.  H. 

HIER'EEL  CUpefiK:  Jeelech),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
21.     [.Ikhiei,.] 

HIER'EMOTH  {'Upffidd :  Enmoth).  1. 
I  Esdr.  ix-  27.     [.Jeremoth.] 

2.   [Jerimoth.]     I  Esdr.  ix.  30.     [Ramoth.] 

HIERIE'LUS  ClcfpifAoj,  *.  e.  lezrielos; 
[Vat.  le^opjKAos;  .^Id.  'lepi'tyAo?:]  Jezrelus),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  27      TLis  mswers  to  Jehiki.  in  the  list 
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of  Ezr.  x.;  but  whence  our  translatois.  obtained 
their  form  of  the  name  does  not  apjiear. 

*  Our  translators  evidently  derived  this  form  of 
the  name  from  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  LXX. 
which  they  have  so  often  followed  in  the  Apoo- 
ryplia.  A. 

HIER'MAS  CUpixdi;  [Vat.  Upua-]  Remias), 
I  Esdr.  is.  2t).     [Hamiah.] 

HIERON'YMUS  CUpiw/^os  [sacred- 
named] :  Hieronyinus),  a  Syrian  general  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  V.  Kupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 
The  name  was  made  distinguished  among  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  the  his- 
torian of  Alexander's  successors.  B.  F.  W. 

*  HIERU'SALEM  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  ed. 

1611,  and  other  early  editions,  for  -Jerusalem. 

HIGGAION  [3  syl.]  ("IVSH  :  6^5^),  a  word 
which  occurs  three  times  in  the  book  of  Psalms 
(ix.  17  [16],  xix.  15  [14],  xcii.  4  [3] ).  Mendelssohn 
translates  it  meditation,  thouyhf,  idea.  Knapp 
(Die  Psalmen)  identifies  it,  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  with  the 

Arabic  "311  and  HUH,  "  to  mock,"  and  hence 
his  rendering  "What  a  shout  of  laughter!  "  (be 
cause  the  wicked  are  entrapped  in  their  owi  snares)  ; 
but  in  Ps.  xcii.  4,  he  translates  it  by  "  Lieder " 
(songs).  R.  David  Kimchi  likewise  assigns  two 
separate  meanings  to  the  word;  on  Ps.  ix.  17  he 
says,  "  This  aid  is  for  us  (a  subject  of)  meditation 
and  thankfulness,"  whilst  in  his*  commentary  on 
the  passage  Ps.  xcii.  4,  he  gives  to  the  same  word 
the  signification  of  melody,  "  this  is  the  melody  of 
the  hymn  when  it  is  recited  (played)  on  the  harp." 
"  We  will  meditate  on  this  forever"  (Kashi,  Cornm. 
on  Ps.  ix.  17).  In  Ps.  ix.  17,  Aben  Ezra's  Com- 
ment, on  "  Higgaion  Selah  "  is,  "this  will  I  record 
in  truth:"  on  Ps.  xcii.  4  he  says,  "Higgaion 
means  the  melody  of  the  hymn,  or  it  is  the  name 
of  a  musical  instrument."     According  to   Fiirst, 

^V3n  is  derived  from  H^in.  "to  whisper:"  (a) 
it  refers  to  the  vibration  of  the  harp,  or  to  the 
opening  of  an  interlude,  an  opinion  supported  by 
the  LXX.,  Symmachus,  and  Aquilas:  (6)  it  refers 
to  sile1^t  meditation :  this  is  agreeable  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Rabbinical 
writings;  hence  IT^^lH  for  bgic  {Concord.  Hebr. 
atque  Chald.). 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  Higgaion  has  two 
meanings,   one  of  a  general   character   implying 

thought,   reflection,   from    Hlin  (comp.    IVUm 

^nb,  Ps.  k.  17,  and  cvn  bs  <hv  n^vnm. 

Lam.  iii.  62),  and  another  in  Ps.  ix.  17  and  Pa 
xcii.  4,  of  a  technical  nature,  bearing  on  the  im 
port  of  musical  sounds  or  signs  well  known  in  the 
age  of  David,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  be  determined. 
D.  W.  M. 

HIGH  PLACES  (ni?D2  :  in  the  historical 
books,  Tci  v\pT]\d,  to.  i/\J/r? ;  in  the  Prophets,  ^cifiol ; 
in  the  Pentateuch,  <rT^Aa(,  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  Ac; 
and  once  e^ScoAa,  Ez.  xvi.  16:  excelsa,  fana). 
From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the  custom  among 
all  nations  to  erect  altars  and  places  of  worship  on 
lofty  and  conspicuous  spots.  We  find  that  the 
Trojans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida  (//.  x. 
171),  and  we  are  repeatedly  told  hat  such  was  tht 
custom  of  the  Persians.  Greeks    GeiTnacs.  eto^ 
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because  they  fancied  that  the  hill-tops  were  nearer 
heaven,  and  therefore  the  most  favorable  plares  for 
prayer  and  incense  (Ilerod.  i.  131;  Xen.  Cyroj). 
viii.  7;  .l/cw.  iii.  8,  §  10;  Strab.  xv.  p.  732;  Luc. 
de  Sncrif.  i.  4 ;  Creuzer,  Syin/j.  1.  lo9 ;  Winer,  s.  v. 
Beri/ijiitltr).  To  this  (general  custom  we  find  con- 
stant allusion  in  the  liible  (Is.  Ixv.  7;  Jer.  iii.  G; 
Ez.  vi.  13,  xviii.  G;  Hos.  iv.  13),  and  it  is  espe- 
cially attributed  to  the  Moabites  (Is.  xv.  2,  xvi. 
12;  Jer.  xlviii.  35).  J'^en  Abraham  built  an  altar 
to  the  Lord  on  a  luonntain  near  Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  7, 
8;  cf.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.  54)  which  shows  that  the 
practice  was  then  as  innocent  as  it  was  natural;  and 
although  it  afterwards  became  mingled  with  idol- 
atrous observances  (Num.  xxiii.  3),  it  was  in  itself 
far  less  likely  to  be  abused  than  the  consecration 
of  groVes  (Ilos.  iv.  13).  The  external  religion  of 
the  patriarchs  was  in  some  outward  observances 
different  from  that  subsequently  established  by  the 
jNIosaic  law,  and  therefore  tliey  should  not  be  con- 
demned for  actions  which  afterwards  became  sinful 
only  because  they  were  forbidden  (Heidegger,  Bisl. 
Pair.  II.  iii.  §  53).      [B.VMAii.] 

It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  if  every  grove 
and  eminence  had  been  suffered  to  become  a  place 
for  legitimate  worship,  especially  in  a  country  where 
they  had  already  been  defiled  with  the  sins  of 
plytheism,  the  utmost  danger  would  have  resultetl 
to  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  true  God  (Hiiver- 
nick,  Einl.  i.  p.  5'J2).  It  would  infellibly  have  led 
to  the  ado[)tion  qf  nature-goddesses,  and  "  gods  of 
the  hills  "  (1  K.  xx.  23).  It  was  therefore  implic- 
itly forbidden  by  tlie  law  of  iMoses  (Deut.  xii.  11- 
14),  which  also  gave  the  strictest  injunction  to 
destroy  these  nionuments  of  Canaanitish  idolatry 
(Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2J, 
ubi  LXX.  Tpa.xy)^os),  without  stating  any  general 
reason  for  this  command,  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
hdd  been  connected  with  such  associations.  It 
seeras,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  every  Israelite 
would  perfectly  imdei'stand  why  groves  and  high 
places  were  prohibited,  and  therefore  they  are  only 
condemned  by  virtue  of  the  injunction  to  use  but 
une  altar  for  the  purpose?  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  xvii.  3, 
4;  Deut.  xii.  passim,  xvi.  21;  John  iv.  20). 

The  couuntmd  wa.s  a  prospective  one,  and  was 
not  to  come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  tribes 
were  settled  in  the  promised  land,  and  "  had  rest 
from  all  their  enemies  round  about."  Thus  we 
find  that  both  (Jideon  and  Manoah  built  altars  on 
high  places  by  Divine  command  (.ludg.  vi.  25,  2G, 
xiii.  lG-23),  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  tone  of 
the  book  of  Judges  that  the  law  on  the  subject 
was  either  totally  forgotten  or  practically  obsolete. 
Nor  could  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  have 
been  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  since  it  seems  to  have 
been  most  fully  understood,  even  during  the  life  of 
Joshua,  that  burnt-offerings  could  be  legally  offered 
Ml  one  altar  only  (.Josh.  xxii.  29).  It  is  more  sur- 
prising to  find  this  law  ai)solut#ly  ignored  at  a 
much  later  jjeriod,  when  there  was  no  intelli^iide 
reason  for  its  violation  —  as  l)y  Samuel  at  MiziMih 
(1  Sam.  vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5);  by 
Saul  at  Gilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  (V  xiv.  35); 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxi.  2G);  by  Elijah  on  Mount 
Carmel  (1  K.  xnii.  30);  and  by  other  prophets 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  To  suppose  that  in  n/l  these  cases 
the  rule  was  superseded  by  a  Divine  intimation 
►ppears  to  us  an  imwarrantalile  expedifint,  the 
more  so  as  the  actors  in  the  transactions  do  not 
tppear  to  l)e  aware  of  anything  extraordinary  in 
kheir  conduc*      The  llabbis  have  invented  elaborate 
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methods  to  account  for  the  anomal}-:  thus  the^ 
say  that  high  jilaces  were  allowed  until  the  build 
ing  of  the  Taberuacle;  tljat  they  were  then  illegal 
until  the  arrival  at  Gilgal,  and  then  during  the 
period  while  the  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh ;  that 
they  were  once  more  permitted  whilst  it  was  at 
Nob  and  Gideon  (cf.  2  Chr.  i.  3),  until  tlie  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  rendered  theM 
finally  unlawful  (I{.  Sol.  Jarchi,  Abarbaiicl,  etc.. 
quoted  in  (,'arpzov,  Apj>.  Cril.  p.  333  ff.;  I.'eland, 
Ant.  Iltbr.  i.  8  ff).  Others  content  themstives 
with  saying  that  until  Solomon's  time  all  Palestine 
was  considered  holy  ground,  or  that  there  existed 
a  recognized  exem])tion  in  favor  of  high  ))laces  for 
private  and  spontaneous,  though  not  for  the  stated 
and  public  sacrifices. 

Such  explanations  are  sufficiently  unsatisfactory; 
but  it  is  at  any  nite  certain  that,  whether  from  the 
ol)vi(nis  temptations  to  the  disoI)edience,  or  from 
the  example  of  other  nations,  or  from  ignorance  of 
any  definiie  law  against  it,  the  worship  in  high 
places  was  organized  and  all  but  universal  through- 
out Judffia,  not  only  during  (1  K.  iii.  2-4),  but 
even  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  convenience 
of  them  was  obvious,  because,  as  local  centres  of 
religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jenisalem  for  the 
celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  K.  xxiii.  9). 
The  tendency  was  ingrained  in  the  national  mind ; 
and  although  it  was  severely  reprehended  by  the 
later  historians,  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was  known 
to  be  sinful  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  mon- 
archy, except  of  course  where  it  was  directly  con- 
nected with  idolatrous  abominations  (1  K.  xi.  7; 
2  K.  xxiii.  13).  In  fact  the  high  places  seem  to 
have  supplied  the  nee<l  of  .synagogues  (I's.  Ixxiv.  8), 
and  to  have  obviated  the  extreme  self-<lenial  in- 
volved in  having  but  one  legalized  locality  for  the 
highest  forms  of  worship.  Thus  we  find  that 
Ilehoboam  established  a  definite  worship  at  the 
high  places,  with  its  own  i)eculiar  and  sejwrated 
priesthood  (2  Chr.  xi.  15;  2  K.  xxiii.  9),  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  still  considered  to  be  priests  of 
Jehovah  (although  in  2  K.  xxiii.  5  they  are  called 
by  the  opprobrious  term  □"'~]^3),  It  was  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  Jeroboam  found  it  so  easy  to 
seduce  the  people  into  his  symbolic  worship  at  the 
high  places  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  at  each  of  which  he 
built  a  chapel  for  his  golden  calves.  Such  chapels 
were  of  course  frequently  added  to  the  mere  altars 
on  the  hills,  as  appears  from  the  expressions  in  1  K. 
xi.  7 ;  2  K.  xvii.  9,  Ac.  Indeed,  the  word  mQ3 
became  so  common  that  it  was  used  for  any  idol- 
atrous shrine  even  in  a  valley  (.ler.  vii.  31),  or  in 
the  streets  of  cities  (2  K.  xvii.  9;  Ez.  xvi.  31). 
These  chapels  were  probably  not  structures  of  stone, 
but  mei-e  tabernacles  hung  with  colored  tapestry 
(I'j!.  xvi.  10;  ififidKiff/xa,  -Vqu.  Theod. ;  Jer.  ad 
Ivc;  f1Sw\ov  pavTov,  LXX.),  like  the  jr/cTji'^  Upd 
of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  Sic.  xx.  G5;  Creuzer, 
i^ymlHil.  V.  17G,  quotcfl  by  (ies.  Tins.  i.  188),  and 
like  those  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  7;  Am.  v.  26. 

M.any  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were  either 
too  weak  or  too  ill  informed  to  repress  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries,  while  they  of 
course  endeavored  to  prevent  it  from  being  contam- 
inated with  polytheism.  It  is  therefore  ap|)ended 
as  a  matter  of  blame  or  a  ((lerhaps  venial)  drawback 
to  the  character  of  some  of  the  most  pious  princesi 
that  they  tolerated  this  disobedience  to  the  prjvi*- 
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DO  rf  DeuteiMioniy  and  Leviticus.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  sin- 
luhiess  of  other  kings  that  they  built  or  raised  high 
places  (.2  Chr.  xxi.  11,  xxviii.  25),  which  are  gen- 
erally said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  idolatrous 
purposes.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  so  direct 
a  violation  of  the  tljeocratic  principle  as  the  per- 
mitted existence  of  false  worship  should  have  been 
tolerated  by  kings  of  even  ordinary  piety,  much 
less  by  the  highest  sacerdotd  authorities  (2  K.  xii. 
3).  When  therefore  we  find  the  recurring  phrase, 
"  only  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away ;  as  yet 
the  people  did  sacrifice  and  burn  incense  on  tlie 
high  places"  (2  K.  xiv.  i,  xv.  4,  -35;  2  Chr.  xv. 
n,  Ac),  we  are  forced  to  limit  it  (as  above)  to 
places  dedicated  to  Jehovali  only.  The  subject, 
however,  is  made  more  ditficult  by  a  double  discrep- 
ancy, for  the  assertion,  tliat  Asa  "  took  away  the 
high  places"  (2  Chr.  xiv.  3),  is  opposite  to  wliat  is 
stated  in  the  first  book  of  Kings  (xv.  14),  and  a 
similar  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  case  of  .Jehosh- 
aphat  (2  ('hr.  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  Moreover  in  both 
instances  the  chronicler  is  apparently  at  issue  with 
/limse/f  (xiv.  3,  xv.  17,  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  It  is  in- 
credible that  this  should  have  been  the  result  of 
carelessness  or  oversight,  and  we  must  therefore 
suppose,  either  that  the  earlier  notices  expressed 
the  will  and  endeavor  of  these  monarchs  to  remove 
the  high  places,  and  that  the  later  ones  recorded 
their  failure  in  the  attempt  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  4G8; 
Keil,  Apolof/.  Versiich,  p.  230;  Winer,  s.  w.  Assa, 
Josaphat);  or  that  the  statements  refer  respectively 
to  Banioth,  .dedicated  to  Jehovah  and  to  idols 
(Michaelis,  Schulz,  Bertheau  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  6,  &c.). 
"  Those  devoted  to  false  gods  were  removed,  those 
raisdevoted  to  the  true  God  were  suffered  to  remain. 
The  kings  opposed  impiety,  but  winked  at  error" 
(Bishop  Hall). 

At  last  Hezekiah  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to 
the  suppression  of  this  prevalent  corruption  (2  K. 
sviii.  4,  22),  both  in  Judali  and  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1),  although,  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the 
evil,  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation  required  to 
be  finally  consummated  l>y  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.), 
and  that  too  in  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood (2  Chr.  x.xxiv.  3).  Tlie  measure  must 
have  caused  a  very  violent  shock  to  the  religious 
prejudices  of  a  large  number  of  people,  and  we 
have  a  curious  and  almost  unnoticed  trace  of  this 
resentment  in  the  fact  that  Kabshakeh  appeals  to 
the  discontented  faction,  and  represents  Hezekiah 
as  a  dangerous  innovator  who  had  provoked  God's 
anger  by  his  arbitrary  impiety  (2  K.  xviii.  22;  2 
Chr.  xxxii.  12).  After  the  time  of  Josiah  we  find 
no  further  mention  of  these  Jehovistic  high  places. 
F.  W.  F. 

HIGH-PRIEST  OiKy^Tl,  with  the  definite 
article,  i.  e.  the  Priest ;  and  in  the  books  subse- 
quent to  the  Pentateuch  with  the  frequent  addition 
7"T2ri  and  tt'Nin).  Lev.  xxi.  10  seems  to  ex- 
hibit the  epithet  713  (as  eiria-KOTTos  and  SidKovos 
in  the  N.  T.)  in  a  transition  state,  not  yet  wholly 
technical;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Num. 
Kxxv.  25,  where  the  explanation  at  the  end  of  the 
verse,   '•  wliich  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil," 

leems  to  show  that  the  epithet  V~T3  was  not  yet 
jnite  established  as  distinctive  of  the  chief  priest 
(cf.  ver.  28).  In  all  other  passages  of  the  Penta- 
leuob  it  is  simply  "the  priest,"  Ex.  xxix.  30,  44; 
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lObi 


Lev.  xvi.  32:  or  yet  more  frequently  "Aaron,"  oi 
"Aaron  the  priest,"  as  Num.  iii.  G,  iv.  33;  Lev.  i. 
7,  &c.  So  too  "  Eleazar  the  priest,"  Num.  xxvii. 
22,  xxxi.  26,  29,  31,  &c.  In  the  LXX.  6  apxif 
pevs,  or  lepevs,  where  the  Heb.  has  only  ]n3. 
Vulg.  sacerdos  mngnus,  or  pniiuts  pontifex,  prin- 
ceps  I  icerdotum. 

In  treating  of  the  office  of  high-priest  among 
the  Israelites  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it  — 
I.  Legally.     II.  Theologically.      III.   Historically. 

I.  The  ler/nl  view  of  the  higl\-priest's  office  com- 
prises aU  that  the  law  of  Closes  ordained  respecting 
it.  The  first  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the 
office  of  the  priesthood,  which  previously  belonged 
to  the  firstborn,  was  that  recorded  Ex.  xxviii.  A 
partial  anticipation  of  this  caU  occurred  at  the 
gathering  of  the  manna  (ch.  xvi.),  when  Moses  bid 
Aaron  take  a  pot  of  manna,  and  lay  it  up  before 
the  Lord :  which  implied  that  the  ark  of  the  Testi- 
mony would  thereafter  be  under  Aaron's  charge, 
though  it  was  not  at  that  time  in  existence.  The 
taking  up  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  with  their  fathei 
Aaron  to  the  Jlount,  where  they  beheld  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  seems  also  to  ha\e  been 
intended  as  a  preparatory  intimation  of  Aaron's 
hereditary  priesthood.  See  also  xxvii.  21.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  completion  of  the  directions  for 
making  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture  that  the 
distinct  order  wius  given  to  Closes,  "  Take  thou 
unto  tliee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with 
him,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he 
may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office,  even 
Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar, 
Aaron's  sons  "  (Ex.  xxviii.  1).  And  after  the  order 
for  the  priestly  garments  to  be  made  "  for  .\aron 
and  his  sons,"  it  is  added,  "and  the  priest's  office 
shall  be  theirs  for  a  perpetual  statute;  and  thou 
shalt  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  .sons,"  and  "  I  will 
sanctify  both  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  minister  to  me 
in  the  priest's  office,"  xxix.  9,  44. 

We  find  from  the  very  fii-st  the  following  charac- 
teristic attributes  of  Aaron  and  the  higii-priests  liis 
successors,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  priests. 

(1.)  Aaron  alone  was  anointed.  "He  poured 
of  the  anointing  oil  upon  .A.aron's  head,  and  anointed 
him  to  sanctify  him"  (Lev.  viii.  12);  whence  one 
of  the  distinctive  epithets  of  the  high-priest  was 

n'^tt'^n  "It?^'^'  "''^'^  anointed  priest"  (Lev. 
iv.  3,  5,  IG,  xxi.  10;  see  Num.  xxxv.  25).  This 
appears  also  from  Ex.  xxix.  29,  30,  where  it  ia 
ordered  that  the  one  of  the  sons  of  .A.aron  who  suc- 
ceeds him  in  tlie  priest's  office  shall  wear  the  holy 
garments  that  were  Aaion's  for  seven  days,  to  be 
anointed  therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in  them. 
Hence  Eusebius  {[list.  Kecks,  i.  6;  Dem.  Evang. 
viii.)  understands  the  Anointed  (X.  V.  "  Messiah," 
or,  as  the  LXX.  read,  xp'^f^)  ">  '*»"■  i^-  26,  the 
anointinff  of  the  Jewish  high-priests:  "It  meana 
nothing  else  than  the  succession  of  high-priests, 
whom  the  Scripture  commonly  calls  xP'O'tows, 
anointed;"  and  so  too  TertuUian  and  Theodoret 
(Kosenm.  ad  I.  c).  The  anointing  of  the  sons  of 
.A.aron,  i.  e.,  the  common  priests,  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  sprinkling  their  garments  with  the 
anointing  oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21,  xxviii.  41,  &c.),  though 
according  to  Kalisch  on  Ex.  .xxbc.  8,  and  Lightfoot. 
following  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  the  difl^er- 

ence  consists  in  the  abundant  pouring  of  oil  (p?^) 
on  the  head  of  the  high-priest,  from  whence  it  wa» 
drawn  with  the  finger  into  two  streams,  ui  tlie 
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ibape  of  a  (Jreel.  X,  while  tlic  priests  were  merely 
Qiarked  witli  the  finger  dipped  in  oil  on  the  fore- 
head (nK-'tt).  r.ut  this  is  probably  a  late  inven- 
tion of  the  lUbbins.  The  anointing  of  the  high- 
priest  is  alluded  to  in  I's.  cxxxiii.  2:  "It  is  lil<e 
the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down 
upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went 
down  to  the  skirts,of  his  garments."  The  com- 
position of  this  anointing  oil,  consisting  of  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  calamus,  cassia,  and  olive  oil,  is  pre- 
scribed ICx.  XXX.  22-2.J,  and  its  use  for  any  other 
l)ur])ose  but  that  of  anointing  the  priests,  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  vessels,  was  strictly  prohibited 
on  pain  of  being  "out  oti'  from  his  people."  The 
tnunufacture  of  it  was  intrusted  to  certain  priests, 
called  apothecaries  (Xeh.  iii.  8).  But  this  oil  is 
laid  to  have  been  wanting  under  the  second  Temple 
(I'rideaux,  i.  151;  Selden,  cap.  i.^c.). 
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(2.)  The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  ^ress,  which, 
US  we  have  seen,  passed  to  his  successor  at  his 
death.  This  dress  consisted  of  eight  parts,  as  the 
lialibins  constantly  note,  the  hvc'is^lphitc,  the  ephod 
with  its  curious  girdle,  the  •■i^Ih'  of  the  ephod,  the 
mitre,  the  broidered  ami  or  diaper  tunic,  and  the 
ffird/c,  the  materials  being  gold,  l)lue,  red,  crimson, 
and  fine  (wliite)  linen  (Kx.  xxviii.).  To  the  above 
are  added,  in  ver.  42,  the  breeches  or  drnirers  (Lev. 
xvi.  4)  of  linen;  and  to  make  uj)  the  number  8, 
*ome  reckon  the  high-priest's  mitre,  or  the  plate 

^\'^^)  separately  from  the  bonnet;  while  others 
reckon  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod  separately 
frjm  the  ephod." 

Of  these  8  articles  of  attire,  4,  namely,  the  ecat 
or  tunic,  the  girdle,  the  breeches,  and  the  linnet  or 


a  In  l/cv.  viii.  7-12  there  is  a  romplcte  account  of 
the  putting  on  of  tlie.se  Karnieiits  by  Aaron,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  of  his  conffcvrition  and  that  of  hin 
tonB.  It  there  appoara  distinctly  that,  beside.'  the 
glrdli"  ronmion  to  nil  the  prlenti,  the  high-priest  also 
won  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ophoil. 

b  Joaephus,  however,  whom  UUIir  follows,  call*  the 
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turban,  n3725a,  inste.id  uf  the  mitre,  n!:3-.*p 
belonged  to  the  common  priests. 

It  is  well  ki.owu  how,  in  the  .Assyrian  scidpturei, 
the  king  is  in  like  manner  distinguished  by  the 
shape  of  his  head-dress;  and  how  in  Persia  none 
l)ut  the  king  wore  tlie  cidaris  or  erect  tiara.' 
Taking  the  articles  of  the  high  priest's  dress  in  the 
order  in  whicli  they  are  enumerated  above,  we  have 
{(I)  the  l)reastplate,  or,  as  it  is  further  named  {Kx.. 
-Kxviii.  15,  29,  30),   the   breastplate  of  judgment, 

Cptt'tt  I^Tl,  \oye7ov  rHv  Kpiffewv  (or  tt)s 
Kpiaeais)  in  the  LXX.,  and  only  in  ver.  4,  iripia- 
T-i]Qwv.  It  was,  like  tlie  inner  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  vail,  and  the  ephod,  of  "cumiinjf 

work,"  ^K'n  nti?5^)  "  0P"s  plumarium,"  and 
"  arte  plumaria,"  Vulg.  [See  Emuroidkiskk.] 
The  breastplate  was  originally  2  spans  long,  and  1 
span  broad,  but  when  doubled  it  was  square,  the 
shape  in  wliich  it  was  worn.  It  was  fastened  at  the 
top  by  rings  and  cliains  of  wreathen  gold  to  the 
two  onyx  stones  on  the  shoulders,  and  beneath  with 
two  otiier  rings  and  a  lace  of  blue  to  two  corre- 
sponding rings  in  the  ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its 
place,  above  the  curious  girdle.  15ut  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  inqwrtaiit  parts  of  this  breast- 
plate, were  tlie  12  [jrecious  stones,  set  in  4  rows,  3 
in  a  row,  thus  corresponding  to  (he  12  tribes,  and 
divided  in  the  same  manner  as  their  camps  were; 
each  stone  having  the  name  of  one  of  the  children 
of  Israel  engraved  upon  it.  Whether  the  order 
followed  the  ages  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  or,  as  seema 
most  probable,  the  order  of  the  encamj)ment,  niay 
be  doubted;  but  unless  any  appropriate  distinct 
symbolism  of  the  difierent  tribes  be  found  in  the 
names  of  tlie  precious  stones,  the  question  can 
scarcely  be  decided.  According  to  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus,  and  in  accordance  witli  the  language  of 
Scripture,  it  was  the.se  stxjncs  which  constituted. the 
Urini  and  Thununim,  nor  does  the  notion  advo- 
cated by  Gesenius  after  Spencer  and  others,  that 
these  names  designated  two  little  images  placed 
between  the  f'Jds  of  the  breastplate,  .=eem  to  rest 
on  any  sufficient  ground,  in  spite  of  the  Egyptian 
analogy'  brought  to  bear  ujion  it.  Joseiihus'j 
opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  improved  upon  by  the 
Kabbins,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  gave 
out  the  oracular  answer,  by  preternatural  illumina- 
tion, appears  equally  destitute  of  probability.  It 
seems  to  be  far  simplest  and  most  in  agreement 
with  the  different  accounts  of  inquiries  made  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  (1  Sam.  xiv.  .3,  18,  19,  xxiii. 
2,  4,  9,  11,  12,  xxviii.  6;  Judg.  xx.  28;  2  Sam. 
V.  2-3,  &c.)  to  suppose  that  the  answer  was  given 
simply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  high-priest 
(comp.  John  xi.  51 ),  when  he  had  inquired  of  the 
Lord  clothed  with  the  ephod  and  bicastplat<».  Such 
a  view  agrees  with  tlie  true  notion  of  the  breast- 
pl.ate,  of  which  it  was  not  the  leading  characteristic 
to  be  oracular  (as  the  term  Xoyflov  supposes,  and 
as  is  by  many  thought  to  lie  intimated  by  the  de- 
scriptive addition  "  of  judgment,"   i.   e..  as  they 


bonnets  of  the  priests  by  the  name  of  nQ3VP<  ^** 
telow. 

c  Biihr  compares  also  the  apices  of  the  tlnmea 
Dialis. 

''  For  an  account  of  the  imago  of  Thmei  worn  bj 
the  Egyptian  judge  and  priest,  see  Kalisch  »  not«  or 
Ex.  xxviii.:  Ileiigstcnherg's  Es'ipt  niul  llie  Bonks  Oj 
Moses ;  Wilkin.sou's  ^i'y/^nu/j.s,  ii.  27,  &u. 
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nnderst-ind  it,  '-decision  "'),  liut  only  an  incidental 
privilege  connected  witli  its  fundamental  meaning. 
What  tliat  meaning  was  .ve  learn  from  Ex.  xxviii 
tthere  we  read  "  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
sliildren  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord 

continuallj'."  Now  tSSti'P  is  the  judicial  sen- 
tence by  which  any  one  is  eiiher  justified  or  con- 
demned. In  proijhetic  vision,  as  in  actual  oriental 
life,  the  sentence  of  justification  was  often  expressed 
by  the  nature  of  the  robe  worn.  "  He  hath  clothed 
me  with  the  garments  of  salvation.  He  hath  covered 
me  with  the  rolie  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom 
decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride 
•dorneth  herself  with  her  jewels"  (Is.  Ixi.  10),  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this;  of.  Ixii.  3.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  Hev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xix.  14,  &c.,  the  white 
linen  rolie  expresses  the  righteousness  or  justifica- 
tion of  saints.  Something  of  the  same  notion 
may  be  seen  in  Esth.  vi.  8,  9,  and  on  the  contrary 
ver.  12. 

The  addition  of  precious  stones  and  costly  orna- 
ments expresses  glory  beyond  simple  justification. 
Thus  in  Is.  Ixii.  3,  "  Thou  shalt  be  a  crown  of  glory 
ill  the  hand  of  tlie  Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the 
hand  of  thy  God."  Exactly  ♦Jie  same  symbolism 
of  glory  is  assigned  to  the  precious  stones  in  the 
description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Kev.  xxi.  11, 
1!}-21),  a  passage  which  ties  together  with  singular 
force  the  arrangement  of  the  tribes  in  their  camps, 
and  that  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate. 
Hut,  moreover,  the  high-priest  being  a  representa- 
tive personage,  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  people 
wouM  most  properly  be  indicated  in  his  person.  A 
striking  instance  of  this,  in  connection  too  with 
symbolical  dress,  is  to  be  found  in  Zech.  iii.  "  Now 
Joshua  (the  high-priest,  ver.  1)  was  clothed  with 
filthy  garments  and  stood  before  the  angel.  And 
he  answered  and  spake  unto  those  that  stood  before 
iiim,  saying.  Take  away  the  filthy  garments  from 
him.  And  unto  him  he  said,  Heboid,  I  have  caused 
thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe 
thee  with  change    of  raiment.     And  I  said,   IM 

them  set  a  fair  mitre  (^"'Ziy)  upon  his  head.  So 
tliey  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head,  and  clothed 
him  with  garments."      Here  the  priesfs  garments, 

C^~T33,  and  the  mitre,  expressly  typify  the  restored 
righteousness  of  the  nation.  Hence  it  seems  to  be 
Butticieiitly  obvious  that  the  breastjilate  of  righteous- 
ness or  judgment,  respleiiflent  with  the  same  pre- 
cious stones  which  s}niboli/.e  the  glory  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  on  which  were  engraved  the  names 
of  the  12  tribes,  worn  by  tlie  high-priest,  who  was 
then  said  to  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of 
Israel  upon  his  heart,  was  intended  to  express  by 
symbols  the  acce|)tance  of  Israel  grounded  upon  the 
sacrificial  functions  of  the  high-priest.  The  sense 
of  the  symbol  is  thus  nearly  identical  with  such 
passages  as  Num.  .xxiii.  2L  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Urim  and  Tlmmmim  is  explained  by  such  expres- 
sions as  1]n^«  «3-^3  niS  "'P^p,  "Arise, 
shine;  for  thy  light  is  come"  (Is.  Ix.  1).  Thum- 
mira  expresses  alike  complete  prosperity  and  com- 
plete innocence,  and  Sf«  fails  in  exactly  with  the 
ilouble  notion  of  light  (Is.  Ix.  1,  and  Ixii.  1,  2). 
The  privilege  of  receiving  an  answer  from  God 
beajii  the  same  relation  to  the  general  state  of  Israel 
^vmbulized  by  the  priests  dress,  that  the  promise 
rn  I-.  Ijv.  13.  "  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of 
U»e  lioni  "  does  to  the  preceding  description,  "I 
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will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colors  ami  Liy  tby 
foundations  with  sapphires,  and  I  will  make  thy 
windows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  ami 
all  thy  bordei-s  of  pleasant  .stones,"  ver.  11,  12, 
comp.  also  ver.  U  and  17  (Heb.).  It  is  obvious  to 
add  how  entirely  this  \  iew  accords  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Levi  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  where  Levi  i&  called 
God's  holy  one,  and  God's  Thuminim  and  Urim 
are  said  to  be  given  to  him,  Because  he  came  out 
of  the  trial  so  clear  in  his  integrity.  (See  ako  Bar. 
V.  2.) 

(b.)  The  Ephod  (ibS).  This  consisted  of  two 
parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  back,  and  the  other 
the  front,  i  e.,  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
body,  like  the  eVo/xi's  of  the  Greeks  (see  Did.  of 
Antiquities,  art.  Tunlci,  p.  1172).  These  were 
clasped  together  on  the  shoulder  with  two  large 
onyx  stones,  each  having  engraved  on  it  G  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  further  united 
by  a  "  curious  girdle"  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen  round  the  waist.  Ujion  it 
was  placed  the  breastplate  of  judgment,  which  iii 
liict  was  a  part  of  the  ephod,  and  included  in  the 
term  in  such  pa.ssages  as  1  Sam.  ii.  28,  xiv.  3, 
xxiii.  9,  and  was  fastened  to  it  ju.st  above  the  curi- 
ous girdle  of  the  ephod.  Linen  epliods  were  also 
woni  by  other  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  l)y  Samuel, 
who  was  only  a  Levite  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by 
David  when  bringing  up  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi.  14). 
The  expression  for  wearing  an  ephod  is  "^i;-</cd 
with  a  linen  ephod."  The  ephod  was  also  fre- 
quently used  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.    See  Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  &c-.    [Ephod; 

GlHULE.] 

(c.)  The  Ilobe  of  the  ephod  i^^V72).  This  was 
of  inferior  material  to  the  ephod  itself,  being  all  of 
blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  31),  which  implied  its  being  only 

of  "woven  work"  (2"^^  HWV'^,  xxxix.  22).  It 
was  worn  immediately  under  the  ephod,  and  was 
longer  than  it,  though  not  so  long  as  the  broidered 

coat  or  tunic  (ySCTJp  n.3n2),  according  to 
some  statements  (Biihr,  Winer,  Kalisch,  etc.).  The 
Greek  rendering,  however,  of  7^1?^,  ttoStjptjs,  and 
Josephus's  description  of  it  {B.  ./.  v.  5,  §  7)  seem 
to  outweigh  the  reasons  given  by  Biihr  for  thinking 
the  robe  only  came  down  to  tlie  knees,  and  to  make 
it  improbable  that  the  tunic  should  ha\e  been  seen 
below  tlie  robe.  It  seems  likely  therefoi-e  that  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic,  of  white  diaper  linen,  were  the 
only  parts  of  it  which  were  visible,  in  tlie  case  of 
the  high-priest,  when  he  wore  the  blue  r-obe  o\er  it. 
For  the  blue  robe  had  no  slee\is,  liut  only  siits  io 
the  sides  for  the  arms  to  come  thruugh.  It  had  a 
hole  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  with  a  bordar 
round  it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  being  rent. 
I'he  skirt  of  this  robe  had  a  remarkalile  trimming 
of  pomegranates  iu  blue,  red,  and  crimson,  with  a 
ell  of  gold  between  each  pomei;raiiate  alternately. 
The  bells  were  to  give  a  sound  when  the  high-priest 
went  in  and  came  out  of  the  Holy  Place.  Josephus 
iu  the  Antitjuitits  gives  no  explanation  of  the  use 
of  the  bells,  but  merely  speaks  of  the  studied  beauty 
of  their  appearance.  In  his  Jewish  \Var,  however, 
he  tells  us  that  the  bells  signified  thunder,  and  the 
pomegranates  lightning.  I'"or  I'hilo's  very  curious 
observations  see  Lightfoofs  Works,  ix.  p.  2-5. 

Neither  does  the  son  of  Sirach  very  distinc^^j 
explain  it  (Ecdus.  xlv.),  who  iu  his  descriptiou  of 
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tbe  hJgh-priest's  attire  seems  cliicfly  impressed  with 
its  beauty  and  niagnificeiiee,  and  says  of  tins  trim- 
ming, "  He  compassed  him  witii  pomegranates  and 
with  many  golden  hells  round  aliout,  that  as  he 
went  there  might  be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made 
that  might  be  heard  in  the  tenii.le,  for  a  ineniorial 
to  the  children  of  his  peo|)le  "  I'erhaps,  however, 
he  means  to  intimate  that  the  use  of  the  bells  was 
to  give  notice  to  th^  jjeople  outside,  when  the  high- 
priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  sanctuary,  as 
Whiston,  Vatablus,  and  many  others  have  sup- 
posed. 

(f/. )  The  fourth  article  peculiar  to  the  high-priest 
is  the  mitre  or  upper  turban,  with  its  gold  plate, 
engraved  with  Hoi.i.nkss  to  tiik  Loud,  fastened 
to  it  by  a  ribbon  of  blue.     Josephus  applies  the 

term  Hpp.V^  (fj.a(rvae/jL(p6r]s)  to  the  turbans  of 
the  common  priests  as  well,  but  says  that  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  and  sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the  high- 
priest  had  another  turban  of  blue;  that  beside  this 
lie  had  outside  the  turban  a  trijjle  crown  of  gold, 
consisting,  that  is,  of  3  rims  one  al)0\e  the  other, 
and  terminating  at  top  in  a  kind  of  conical  calyx, 
like  the  inverted  calyx  of  the  herb  hyoscyanius. 
Josephus  doubtless  gives  a  true  account  of  the  high- 
priest's  turban  as  worn  in  his  day.  It  may  be 
fairly  conjectured  that  the  crown  was  appended 
when  the  Asnioneans  united  the  temporal  monarchy 
with  the  priesthood,  and  that  this  vyas  continued, 
though  in  a  modified  shape,"  after  the  sovereignty 
was  taken  from  them.  Josephus  also  describes  the 
iteraKov,  the  lamina  or  gold  plate,  which  he  says 
covered  the  forehead  of  the  high-priest.  In  Ant. 
vii.  3,  §  8,  he  says  that  the  identical  gold  plate 
made  in  the  daj  s  of  Jloses  existed  in  his  time ;  and 
Whiston  adds  in  a  note  that  ii  v\as  still  preserved 
in  the  time  of  Origeii,  and  that  the  inscription  on 
it  was  engraved  in  Samaritan  characters  {Ant.  iii. 
3,  §  0).  It  is  certain  that  li.  I'lliezer,  who  flourished 
in  Hadrian's  reign,  saw  it  at  Itome.  It  was  doubt- 
less placed,  with  other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  in 
the  Temple  of  Peace,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the 
reign  of  Comjnodus.  These  siwils,  however,  are 
expiessly  mentioned  as  part  of  Alaric's  plunder 
when  he  tfX)k  Itome.  They  were  carried  by  Gen- 
seric  into  Africa,  and  brought  by  lielisarius  to  By- 
zantium, where  they  adorned  his  triumph.  On  the 
warning  of  a  Jew  the  emperor  ordered  them  back 
to  Jerusalem,  but  what  became  of  them  is  not 
known  (licland,  tie  Sj)(>lus  TtmjM). 

(e.)  The  broidered  coat,  V?^''f?  ^'^?^^?>  ^^ 
a  tunic  or  long  shirt  of  linen  with  a  tesscllate<l  or 
diaper  pattern,  like  the  setting  of  a  stone.  The 
girdle,  t233S,  also  of  linen,  was  wound  round  the 
body  several  times  fioni  the  breast  downwards,  and 
the  ends  hung  down  to  the  ankles.     The  breeches 

or  drawers,  C^D3!3^,  of  linen,  covered  the  loins 

and  thighs;  and  the  bonnet  or  17^23^  was  a 
turban  of  linen,  partiiUly  covering  the  head,  but  not 
in  the  ibrm  of  a  W)ne  like  that  of  the  high-priest 
when  the  mitre  was  added  to  it.  These  four  last 
were  (wnimon  to  all  priests.  Josephus  speaks  of 
the  rol>e8  (fviv/xara)  of  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
tunics  and  fjirdles  of  the  |)riest?,  as  forming  part 
of  the  spoil  of  tlie  I'eniple,  {/i. ./.  vi.  8,  §  3).  Aaron, 

a  JomipUun  {A.  J.  xx.  10)  nays  that  Poiiipcy  would 
BOl  allow  Ilvrcanus  to  wear  tlie  diadem,  when  be 
imUy.tJ  liiu  t^  tlK>  liigb  priuitbood. 
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and  at  his  death  l'".leazar  (Num.  xx.  2G,  28),  uio 
their  successors  in  the  high-priesthood,  were  sol 
enuily  inaugurated  into  their  office  by  being  clad 
in  these  eight  articles  of  dress  on  seven  successive 
days.  Irom  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  when 
the  sacred  oil  (said  to  have  been  hid  by  Josiah,  and 
lost)  was  wanting,  this  putting  on  of  the  garments 
was  deemed  the  official  investiture  of  the  office. 
Mence  the  robes,  wliich  had  used  to  be  kept  in  one 
of  the  chaml)ers  of  the  Temple,  and  were  by  llyr- 
canus  deposited  in  the  Baris,  which  he  built  on 
pui-pose,  were  kept  by  Herod  in  the  same  tower, 
which  he  called  Antonia,  so  that  they  miglit  be  at 
his  absolute  disposal.  The  Komans  did  the  same 
till  the  government  of  Vitellius  in  the  reign  o^ 
Tiberius,  wlien  the  custody  of  the  robes  was  restored 
to  the  Jews  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §  4;  xviii.  4,  §  3). 

(3. )  Aaron  had  peculiar  functions.  To  him  alone 
it  appertained,  and  he  alone  was  permitted,  to  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a  year,  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  when  he  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  on  the  mercy-seat,  and 
burnt  incense  within  the  vail  (Lev.  xvi.).  He  is 
said  by  the  Talmudists,  with  whom  agree  Lightfoot, 
Seidell,  Grotius,  Winer,  Biihr,  and  many  others, 
not  to  have  worn  his  full  pontifical  robes  on  this 
occasion,  but  to  have  been  clad  entirely  in  white 
linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  32).  It  is  singular,  however, 
that  on  the  other  hand  Josephus  says  that  the 
great  iiist  day  was  the  cliief,  if  not  the  only  day  in 
the  3'ear,  when  the  high-priest  wore  all  his  robes 
(B.  J.  V.  5,  §  7),  and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  im- 
propriety of  his  wearing  his  splendid  ajiparel  on  a 
day  of  humiliation,  it  seems  far  more  probable  that 
on  the  one  occasion  when  he  performed  functions 
peculiar  to  the  high-priest,  he  should  have  worn 
his  full  dress.  Josephus  too  could  not  lia\e  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  which  he  repeats  {coiil.  Aj). 
lib.  ii.  §  7),  where  he  says  the  high-pric.sts  alone 
might  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  "  propria 
stola  circumamicti."  Tor  although  Selden,''  who 
strenuously  supports  the  L'ubbinical  statement  that 
the  high-priest  oidy  wore  the  4  linen  garments 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  endeavors  to 
make  Josephus  say  the  same  thing,  it  is  impossible 
to  twist  his  words  into  this  meaning.  It  is  true 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Lev.  xvi.  distinctly  pre- 
scribes that  Aaron  should  wear  the  4  priestly  gar- 
ments of  linen  when  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  put  them  off  immediately  he  came  out, 
and  leave  them  in  the  Temple:  no  one  being  pres- 
ent in  the  Temple  while  Aaron  made  the  atonement 
(vcr.  17).  Either  therefore  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
this  law  was  not  kept  in  practice,  or  else  we  must 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction  by  supjiosing 
that  in  consequence  of  the  great  jealousy  with 
which  the  high-priest's  robes  were  kept  by  the  civil 
power  at  this  time,  the  custom  had  arisen  for  him 
to  wear  them,  not  even  always  on  the  3  great  festi- 
vals {Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3),  but  only  on  the  great  day 
of  expiation.  Clad  in  this  gorgeous  attire  lie  would 
enter  the  Temple  in  presence  of  all  the  ]:eople,  and 
after  ha\ing  performed  in  secret,  as  tlie  law  requires, 
the  rites  of  expiation  in  the  linen  dress,  he  would 
resume  his  pontifical  robes  and  so  appear  again  in 
public.  Thus  his  wearing  the  robes  would  easih 
come  to  b(  identified  chiefly  with  the  day  of  atone- 
ment; and  this  is  i^erhajis  the  most  probable  ex- 
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plA&atioti.  In  other  respects  the  high-priest  per- 
formed the  functions  of  a  priest,  but  only  on  new 
moons  and  other  great  feasts,  and  on  such  solenni 
Dccasioiis  as  the  dedication  of  tlie  Temple  under 
Solomon,  under  Zerunbabel,  etc.     [Atune-mk-nt, 

DAY   OK.] 

(4.)  The  high-priesx  had  a  peculi'ar  place  in  the 
law  of  the  manslajer,  and  his  taking  sanctuary  in 
the  cities  of  refuge.  The  manslayer  might  not 
leave  the  city  of  refuge  during  tlie  lifetime  of  the 
existing  high-priest  who  was  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil  (Num.  xxxv.  -2.5.  28).  It  was  also  forbid- 
den to  the  high-priest  to  follow  a  funeral,  or  rend 
his  clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to  the  precedent 
in  Ixv.  X.  G. 

The  other  respects  in  which  the  high-priest  ex- 
ercised superior  functions  to  the  other  priests  arose 
rather  from  his  position  and  opportunities,  than 
were  distinctly  attached  to  his  office,  and  they  con- 
sequently varied  with  the  personal  character  and 
abilities  of  the  high-priest.  Such  were  reforms  in 
religion,  restorations  of  the  Temple  and  its  service, 
the  preservation  of  the  Temple  from  intrusion  or 
profanation,  taking  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
atfairs,  judging  the  people,  presidhig  in  the  San- 
hedrim (which,  however,  he  is  said  by  Lightfoot 
rarely  to  have  done),  and  other  similar  transactions, 
in  which  we  find  the  high-priest  sometimes  prom- 
inent, sometimes  not  even  mentioned.  (See  the 
historical  part  of  this  article.)  Even  that  portion 
of  power  which  most  naturally  and  usually  fell  to 
his  share,  the  rule  of  the  Temple,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  priests  and  Levites  who  ministered 
there,  did  not  invariably  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
high-priest.     For  the  title  "  Ruler  of  the  House 

of  God,"  n'^Tlbsn-n'^a  l-n?,  which  usually 
denotes  the  high-priest,  is  sometimes  given  to  those 
who  were  not  high-priests,  as  e.  g.  to  Pashur  the 
son  of  [mmer  in  Jer.  xx.  1 :  comp.  1  L'hr.  xii.  27. 
Tlie  IJabbins  speak  very  frequently  of  one  second 
in  dignity  to  the  high-priest,  whom  they  call  the 
■ani/itn,  and  who  often  acted  in  the  high-priest's 
room."  He  is  the  same  who  in  the  O.  T.  is  called 
•»  the  second  priest  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  4,  x.xv.  18).  They 
say  that  ]Moses  was  s'ujmi  to  Aaron.  Thus  too  it 
is  explained  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  (Luke  iii.  2), 
that  Aimas  was  snyan.  Ananias  is  also  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  s'lgnn,  acting  for  the  high- 
priest  (Acts  xxiii.  2).  In  like  manner  they  say 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  high-priest  and  sar/nn  in 
the  time  of  David.  The  sir/nn  is  also  very  fre- 
quently called  meiminneli,  or  prefect  of  the  Temple, 
imd  upon  him  chiefly  lay  the  care  and  charge  of 
the  Temple  services  (Lightfoot,  passim).  If  the 
high-priest  was  incapacitated  from  of^ciating  by 
any  accidental  uncleanness,  the  sayan  or  vice  high- 
priest  took  his  place.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  t«lls  a  story  of  Simon  son  of  Kamith,  that 
'  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  expiation,  he  went  out 
to  speak  with  the  king,  and  some  spittle  fell  upon 
his  garments  and  defiled  him:  therefore  Judah  his 
brother  went  in  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  sen'ed 
m  his  stead ;  and  so  their  mother  Kamith  saw  two 
of  her  sons  high-priests  in  one  day.  She  had  seven 
Rons,  and  they  all  served  in  the  high-priesthood  " 
(Lightfoot,  ix.  35).  It  does  not  appear  by  whose 
authority  the  high-priests  were  appointed  to  their 
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office  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel.  Rut  as  ws 
find  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power  in  latei 
times,  it  is  probalile  that,  in  the  times  preceding 
the  monarchy,  it  was  by  the  elders,  or  Sanhediini 
'i'he  installation  and  anointing  of  the  high-priest  oi 
cbthing  him  with  the  eight  garments,  which  was 
the  formal  investiture,  is  ascribed  by  Maimonides 
to  the  Sanhedrim  at  all  times  (Lightfoot,  ir  22). 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  uSual  age  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  functions  of  tlie  priesthood,  according 
to  2  Chr.  xxxi.  17,  is  considered  to  have  been  20 
years,  though  a  priest  or  high  priest  was  not  actually 
incapacitated  if  he  had  attained  to  puberty,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  example  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  high- 
priest  at  17.  Onias,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just, 
could  not  be  high-priest,  because  he  was  but  a  child 
at  his  father's  death.  Again,  according  to  Lev. 
xxi.,  no  one  that  had  a  blemish  could  officiate  at 
the  altar.  Moses  enumerates  11  blemishes,  which 
the  Talmud  expixiids  into  142.  Josephus  relates 
how  Antigonus  mutilated  Hyrcanus's  ears,  to  inca. 
pacitate  him  for  being  restored  to  the  high-priest- 
hood. Illegitimate  birth  was  also  a  bar  to  the 
high-priesthood,  and  the  subtlety  of  Jewish  dis- 
tinctions extended  this  illegitimacy  to  being  bom 
of  a  mother  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  heathen 
conquerors  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  §  7).  Thus  Eleazar 
said  to  John  HjTcanus  (though.  Josephus  says, 
falsely)  that  if  he  was  a  just  man,  he  ought  to 
resign  the  pontificate,  because  his  mother  had  been 
a  captive,  and  he  was  therefore  incapacitated.  Lev. 
xxi.  13,  14,  was  taken  as  the  ground  of  this  and 
similar  disqualifications.  For  a  full  account  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Selden's  learned  treatises  De  Successioni/rus,  etc , 
and  De  Success,  in  Pontif.  Ebvcenv.  ;  and  to  Pri- 
deaux,  ii.  306.  It  was  the  miiversal  opinion  of  the 
Jews  that  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest,  which 
became  so  common,  was  unlawful.  .losephus  (Ant. 
XV.  3)  says  that  Antiochus  F'piphanes  was  the  first 
who  did  so,  when  he  deposed  Jesus  or  .lason ;  Aris 
tobulus,  who  deposed  his  brother  Hyrcanus,  the 
second :  and  Herod,  who  took  away  the  high-priest- 
hood from  Ananelus  to  give  it  to  .\ristobulu3,the 
third.  See  the  story  of  Jonathan  son  of  Ananus, 
Ant.  xix.  6,  §  4. 

II.  Tlieologicdlly.  The  theological  view  of  the 
high-priesthood  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  Dictionary.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  indi- 
cate that  such  a  view  would  embrace  the  considera- 
tion of  the  office,  dress,  functions,  and  ministrations 
of  the  high-priest,  considered  as  typical  of  the 
priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  setting 
forth  under  sliadows  the  truths  which  are  openly 
taught  under  the  Gospel.  This  has  been  done  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
is  occasionally  done  in  other  parts  of  Scrii)ture,  as, 
e.  g.,  Kev.  i.  13,  where  the  iroS-rjpris,  and  the  girdle 
about  the  paps,  are  distinctly  the  robe,  and  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  epiiod,  characteristic  of  (he 
high-priest.  It  would  also  endjrace  all  the  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching  supposed  to  be  intended  by 
such  symbols.  Philo  (cle  vita  Mosis),  Origen 
(Ilomil.  in  Let-it.),  Eusebius  (Demongt.  Evang. 
lib.  iii.);  Epiphanius  {cont.  Melcliized.  iv.  Ac), 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  i.,  and  Elije  Cretens. 
Comment,  p.  195),  Augustine  (Qtuest.  in  Eaod.) 
may  be  cited  among  many  others  of  the  ancients 
who  have  more  or  less  thus  treated  the  subject.  Of 
modems,  Biilir  {Syinbolik  (Its  .Uosnischen  Cid/us). 
Fairbaim  (Typology  of  Scrijit.),  Kalisch  ( tVw 
i  iiitiil.  OH  Exod.)  have  entered   fully  into  tbi«  •iitv 
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ect,  bDth  ftx.ii  the  .Jewish  and  Christian  point  of 
view.     [See  end  of  the  article.] 

III.  T:  pass  to  tlie  historical  view  of  the  suliject. 
The  history  of  the  hij^h-priests  embraces  a  period 
of  about  1370  years,  according  to  the  opinion  of' 
the  ])reseiit  writer,  and  a  succession  of  about  80 
hi<:li-priests,  beifinnini;  .vitli  .Aaron,  and  ending 
with  rhanniius.  "  The  nuniber  of  all  the  high- 
priests  (says  .Insephus,  Ant.  xx.  10)  from  Aaron 
,  .  .  until  Phanas  .  .  .  was  83,"  where  he  gives 
a  comprehensive  account  of  tliein.  They  naturally 
arrange  themselves  into  tlu-ee  groups:  (<()  those 
before  David;  (6)  those  from  David  to  the  Cap- 
tivity; (c)  those  from  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at 
the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem.  The  two  former 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture,  and  so  have  a  few  of  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  the  latter ;  but  for  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  latter  group  we  have  oidy  the  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  some  other 
profane  writers. 

(a.)  The  high-priests  of  the  first  group  who  are 
distinctly  made  known  to  us  as  such,  are:  (1)  Aaron; 
(2)  Eleazar;  (3)  I'hinehas;  (4)  Eli;  (5)  Ahitub 
(1  Chr.  ix.  II;  Xeh.  xi.  II:  1  Sam.  xiv.  3);  (G) 
Aliiah ;  (7)  Aliinielech.  Phinehas  the  son  of  EH, 
and  father  of  .Miitnb,  died  ijefore  his  father,  and  so 
was  not  high-priest.  Of  the  above  the  three  first 
succeeded  in  regular  order,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in  the  wilderness 
(Lev.  X.).  But  Eli,  the  4th,  was  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar.  ^\'llat  was  the  exact  interval  between 
the  death  of  I'iiinehas  and  the  accession  of  Eli, 
what  led  to  the  transffreiice  of  the  chief  priesthood 
from  the  line  of  l.leazar  to  that  of  Ithainar,  and 
whether  any,  or  which,  of  the  descendants  of  Elea- 
zar between  I'hini'has  and  Zadok  (seven  in  number, 
namely,  .Abish'ia.  IJukki,  I'zzi,  /erahiah,  Meraioth, 
Amariah,  Aiiitnb).  were  high-priests,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  from  Scripture.  Judg.  xx. 
28,  leaves  I'hinehas,  tlie  son  of  Eleazar,  priest  at 
Shiloh,  and  1  Sam.  i.  3,  'J,  finds  Eli  high-priest 
there,  with  two  grown-up  sons  piiests  under  him. 
The  only  clew  is  to  be  found  in  the  genealogies,  by 
which  it  api)ears  that  I'hinehas  was  6th  in  succes- 
sion fi-om  Levi,  while  I'M.  supposing  him  to  be  the 
same  generation  as  Sanuiel's  grandfather,  would  be 
10th.  If,  however,  Phinehas  lived,  as  is  probable, 
to  a  great  old  age,  and  Eli,  as  his  age  admits,  be 
placed  about  half  a  generation  backward,  a  very 
small  interval  will  remain.  Josephus  asserts  {Ant. 
viii.  1,  §  3)  that  the  father  of  Bukki  —  whom  he 
calls  .Joseph,  and  {Ant.  v.  II,  §  5)  Abiezer,  i.  e., 
Abishna  —  was  the  last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's 
line,  before  /adok.  This  is  proliably  a  true  tradi- 
tion, though  Josephus,  with  characteristic  levity, 
does  not  adhere  to  it  in  the  above  passage  of  his 
5th  book,  where  he  makes  Bukki  and  IJzzi  to  have 
been  both  high-priests,  and  I.li  to  have  succeeded 
Uzzi;  or  In  bk.  xx.  10,  where  he  reckons  the  high- 
priests  ijefore  Zadok  and  Solonion  to  liave  been  13 
(a  reckoning  which  includes  apparently  all  Elea- 
Ear's  descendants  down  to  Ahitidi),  and  adds  I'll 
and  his  son  Phinehas,  and  Abiathar,  whom  he  calls 
Eli's  grandson.  If  Abishua  died,  le;iving  a  son  or 
^aiidson  under  aijc,  Eli,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Ith- 
amar, might  have  iieeome  high-priest  as  a  matter  of 
"ourse,  or  he  might  have  been  apjwinted  by  the 
elders.  His  li.aviiig  judged  Israel  40  years  (1  Sam. 
V.  18)  marks  him  as  a  man  of  ability.  If  Ahiah 
uid  Ahinielech  urc  not  variations  of  the  name  of 
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the  same  person,  they  must  have  been  brothers 
since  both  were  sons  of  Ahitub.  The  high-priest* 
then  before  David's  reign  may  be  set  down  as  ei'y/ii 
in  number,  of  whom  stren  are  said  in  Scripture  tc 
have  been  higli-priests,  and  ime  by  Jo.seplius  aionr. 
The  bearing  of  this  on  the  chronology  of  the  times 
from  the  Exodus  to  David,  tallyinir  as  it  does  with 
the  number  of  the  ancestors  of  David,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  tabernacle  of  Cod,  during  the 
high-priesthood  of  Aaron's  successors  of  ',his  first 
group,  was  pitched  at  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raini,  a  fact  which  marks  the  strong  influence  which 
the  temporal  jwwer  already  had  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  since  I'.phraim  was  .Joshua's  tribe,  as  .Judah 
was  David's  (.losh.  xxiv.  30,  33;  Judg.  xx.  27,  28, 
xxi.  21;  1  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  24,  iv.  3,  4,  xiv.  3,  Ac; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  60).  This  strong  influence  and  inter- 
ference of  the  secular  power  is  manifest  throughout 
the  subsequent  history.  This  first  period  was  also 
marked  by  the  calamity  which  1  efell  the  high-priests 
as  the  guardians  of  the  ark,  in  its  capture  by  the 
Philistines.  This  probably  suspended  all  inquiries 
by  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  were  made  before 
the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3;  conip  Judg.  xx.  27;  1 
Sam.  vii.  2.  xiv.  18),  and  must  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  influence  of  the  hi^h-priests,  on  whom 
the  largest  share  of  the  humiliation  expressed  in 
the  name  Ichaijod  would  naturally  fall.  The  rise 
of  Samuel  as  a  pi-ophct  at  tiiis  very  time,  and  his 
paramount  influence  and  importance  in  the  state, 
to  the  entire  eclijtsing  of  Aliiah  the  priest,  coin- 
cides remarkably  with  the  absence  of  the  ark,  and 
the  means  of  inquiring  by  Urim  and  Thummim. 

(6.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin  with 
the  unexplained  circumstance  of  there  lieing  two 
priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  apparently  of  nearly 
equal  authority,  namely,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (1 
Chr.  XV.  11;  2  .Sam.  viii.  17).  Indeed,  it  is  only 
from  the  deposition  of  Abiathar,  and  the  placing  of 
Zadok  in  his  room,  by  Solom<jn  (1  K.  ii.  3a),  that 
we  learn  certainly  that  Abiathar  was  the  high- 
priest,  and  Zadok  the  second.  Zadok  was  son  of 
Ahitub,  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  8),  and 
the  first  mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  as 
"a  young  man,  mighty  in  valor,"  who  joined  Da- 
vid in  Hebron  after  Saul's  death,  with  22  captains 
of  his  father's  house.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely 
that  alter  the  death  of  Ahimelech  and  the  secession 
of  Abiathar  to  David,  Saul  may  have  made  Zadok 
priest,  as  fur  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
in  the  absence  of  the  ark  and  the  higii-priest's  robes, 
and  that  David  may  have  avoided  the  difiiculty  of 
deciding  between  the  claims  of  his  faithful  friend 
Aiiiathar,  and  his  new  and  important  sdly  Zadok 
(who  perhaps  was  the  means  of  attaching  to  Da- 
vid's cause  the  4600  Levites  and  the  3700  priesta 
who  came  under  Jehoiada  their  capUiin,  vv.  26,  27), 
by  appointing  them  to  a  joint  priesthood:  the  first 
place,  with  the  Ephod,  and  Urim  and  Thummim, 
remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was  in  actual  pos- 
session of  them.  Certain  it  is  that  from  this  time 
Zadok  and  Ai)iathar  are  constantly  named  together, 
and  singularly  Zadok  always  first,  both  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  and  that  of  Kings.  We  can,  however, 
trace  very  clearly  up  to  a  certain  point  the  division 
of  the  priestly  oftices  and  dignities  between  them, 
coinciding,  as  it  did,  with  the  divided  state  of  th» 
Levitical  worship  in  David's  time.  Eor  we  lean 
fn)m   1   Chr.  xvi.   1-7.  37,  compared  with  39,  40 


and  yet  niore  distiiirtly  from  2  Chr.  i.  3,  4,  .''i,  that 
the  taliernade  and  the  brazen  altar  made  1m  Motcr 
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lad  Be2ilcc>l  in  the  wilderness  were  at  this  time  at 
GiKcu,  wliile  the  ark  was  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
separate  tent  niudc  for  it  by  David.  [(Jibkon,  p. 
R'Si.]  Xow  Zadok  the  priest  and  his  brethren  the  I 
priests  were  left  "before  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  " 
to  otter  burnt -offerings  unto  the  Lord  rooming  and 
eveiiiiitr,  and  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
ill  the  liiw  of  the  Lord  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39,  40).  It  is 
therefore  obvious  to  conclude  that  Abiathar  had 
special  charse  of  the  ark  and  the  services  connected 
witli  it,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  possession 
of  tlie  epliod  by  Abiathar,  and  his  previous  position 
with  David  before  he  became  king  of  Israel,  as  well 
as  with  what  we  are  told  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34,  that 
Jehoiada  and  Abiathar  were  the  king's  counsellors 
next  to  Ahittiophel.  Residence  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  ark,  and  the  privilege  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord 
before  the  ark,  both  well  suit  his  office  of  counsel- 
lor. Abiathar,  however,  forfeited  his  place  by 
taking  part  with  Adonijah  against  Solomon,  and 
Zadok  was  made  high-priest  in  his  place.  The 
pontificate  was  thus  again  consolidated  and  trans- 
ferred permanently  fi-om  the  line  of  Ithamar  to 
that  of  Lleazar.  This  is  the  only  instance  recorded 
of  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest  (which  became 
common  in  later  times,  especially  under  Herod  and 
the  Romans)  during  this  second  period.  It  was 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  of 
the  sin  of  Lli's  sons  (1  Sam.  ii.,  iii.). 

The  first  considerable  difficulty  that  meets  ns  in 
the  historical  survey  of  the  high-priests  of  the 
second  group  is  to  ascertain  who  was  high-priest 
at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  —  Josephus 
{Aril.  X.  8,  §  G)  asserts  that  Zadok  was,  and  the 
Seder  01  nn  makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  But  first  it  is  very  improbable 
that  Zadok,  who  must  have  been  very  old  at  Sol- 
omon's accession  (being  David's  contemporary), 
should  have  lived  to  the  1 1th  jcat  of  his  reign ; 
and  next,  I  Iv.  iv.  2  distinctly  asserts  that  Azariah 
the  son  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Solomon,  and 
1  Chr.  vi.  10  tells  us  of  Azariah,"  "  he  it  is  that 
executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  Temple  that  Sol- 
omon built  in  Jerusalem,"  obviously  meaning  at  its 
first  completion.  We  can  hardly  therefore  be  wrong 
in  saying  that  Azariah  the  son  of  Ahimaaz  was  the 
first  high-priest  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  non- 
mention  of  him  in  the  account  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  even  where  one  would  most  have 
expected  it  (as  1  K.  viii.  3,  6,  10, 11,  62;  2  Chr.  v. 
7,  11,  <fec.),  and  the  prominence  given  to  Solomon 
—  the  civil  power — are  certainly  remarkable, 
i^ompare  also  2  Chr.  viii.  14,  15.  The  probable 
inference  is  that  Azariah  had  no  great  personal 
qualities  or  energy.  In  constructing  the  list  of  the 
succession  of  priests  of  this  group,  our  method 
must  be  to  compare  the  genealogical  list  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  8-15  (A.  V.)  with  the  notices  of  bigh-priests 
in  the  sacred  history,  and  with  the  list  given  by 
ilosephus,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  access 
to  the  lists  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Jerusalem : 
testing  the  whole  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  genealogical  succession.  Now  as  regards 
the  genealogy,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  there  is  some- 
thing defective;  for  whereas  from  David  to  Jeconiali 
there  are  20  kings,  from  Zadok  to  Jehozadak  there 
are  but  13  priests.     Moreover  the  passage  m  ques- 
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tion  is  not  a  list  of  high-priests,  but  the  pedigret 
of  Jehozadak.  Then  again,  while  the  pedigree  ia 
its  six  first  generations  from  Zadok,  inclusive,  ex- 
actly suits  the  history  —  for  it  makes  Amariah  the 
sixth  priest,  while  the  history  (2  Chr.  xix.  II)  tells 
us  he  lived  in  Jelioshaphat's  reign,  who  was  the 
sixth  king  from  David,  inclusive;  and  while  the 
same  pedigree  in  its  five  last  generations  also  suits 
the  history  —  inasmuch  as  it  places  Hilkiah  the  son 
of  Shallum  fourtli  from  the  end,  and  the  history 
tells  us  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  fourth 
king  from  tlie  end  —  yet  is  there  a  great  gap  in  the 
middle.  For  between  Amariah,  the  high-priest  in 
Jelioshaphat's  reign,  and  Shallum  the  father  of 
Hilkiah,  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign—  an  in- 
terval of  about  240  years  —  there  are  but  tw» 
names,  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  those  lialjlc  to  the 
utmost  suspicion  from  their  reproducing  the  same 
sequence  which  occurs  in  the  earUer  part  of  the 
same  genealogy  —  Amariah,  Ahitub,  and  Zadok. 
Besides  which  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
This  part,  therefore,  of  the  pedigree  is  useless  for 
our  purpose.  But  the  historical  books  supply  ua 
with  four  or  fi\e  names  for  this  intenal,  namely, 
Jehoiada  in  the  reigns  of  Athaliah  and  Joash,  and 
probably  still  earlier ;  Zechariah  his  son ;  Azariah 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah;  Urijah  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz;  and  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  If, 
however,  in  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi.  Azariah  and 
Hilkiah  have  been  accidentally  transposed,  as  is  not 
unlikely,  then  the  Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  will  be  the  .\zariah  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13, 
14.  Putting  the  additional  historical  names  at 
four,  and  deducting  the  two  suspicious  names  from 
the  genealogy,  we  have  15  high-priests  indicated  in 
Scripture  as  contemporary  with  the  20  kings,  with 
room,  however,  for  one  or  two  more  in  the  history. 
Turning  to  Josephus.  we  find  his  list  of  17  high- 
priests  (whom  he  reckons  as  18  {Ant.  xx.  10),  as  do 
also  the  EUbbins)  in  places  exceedingly  conupt,  a 
corruption  sometimes  caused  by  the  end  of  one 
name  sticking  on  to  the  begiiming  of  the  following 
(as  in  Axioramus),  sometimes  apparently  by  sub- 
stituting  the  name  of  the  contemporary  king  or 
prophet  for  that  of  the  high-priest,  as  Joel  and 
•lotliam.  Perhaps,  however,  Sudeas,  who  corre- 
sponds to  Zedekiah  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  in  the 
IScde/-  Ohuii,  and  Odeas,  who  corresponds  to  Hosh- 
aiah  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  according  to  the 
same  .Jewish  chronicle,  may  really  represent  high- 
priests  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved  in 
Scripture.  This  would  bring  up  the  number  to 
17,  or,  if  we  retain  Azariah  as  the  father  of  Seraiah 
to  18,  which  agrees  with  the  20  kuigs. 

Reviewing  the  high-priests  of  this  second  group, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
cidents: —  (1)  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  worship 
from  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  effected  by  David.*  and  con- 
solidated by  the  building  of  the  magnificent  Temple 
of  Solomon.  (2.)  The  organization  of  the  temple 
service  under  the  high-priests,  and  the  division  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  into  courses,  who  resided  at 
the  Temple  during  their  term  of  service  —  all  which 
necessarily  put  great  power  into  the  hands  of  an 
able  high-priest.     (3. )  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 


n  It  appears  from  1  Chr.  vi.  9  that  Azariah  was 
jp-andsou  to  Z;idok,  being  the  son  of  Ahimaaz.  The 
notice  in  ver.  10  seems  to  belong  to  him,  and  not  to 
the  8on  of  Jobanaa. 


b  *  Its  transfer  by  David  was  not  immediate,  for  tha 
ark,  after  its  capture  by  the  Philistines  at  the  time  of 
Eli's  death,  was  kept  at  several  other  places  before  Iti 
ultimate  removal  to  Jerusalem.  [Shh-oh  ;  Tabbhka 
CLB,    Hstory.]  H 
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from  the  d}  nasty  of  David  and  from  the  worship  at 
Jcrusdcni,  and  the  setting  u\)  of  a  schismatical 
pricstliood  at  Dan  and  IJeer-siieba  (1  K.  xii.  31; 
2  Chr.  xiii.  9,  &c.).  (4.)  'I'he  overthrow  of  tlie 
xsurpation  of  Atiialiah,  tlie  daughter  of  Ahali,  liy 
Jehoiatla  the  higli-priest,  whose  near  relationship 
to  king  Joash,  added  to  liis  zeal  against  the  idol- 
atries of  the  house  of  Ahab,  stimulated  him  to 
head  the  revolution  with  tiie  force  of  priests  and 
I^evites  at  his  connnand.  (5.)  The  boldness  and 
success  with  which  the  higli-priest  Azariah  with- 
stood tiie  encroachments  of  the  king  Uzziah  upon 
the  office  and  functions  of  the  priesthood.  (6.) 
'I'he  repair  of  the  temple  by  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign 
of  Joash,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  services  by 
Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  discovery 
of  tiie  book  of  the  law,  and  the  religious  reforma- 
tion by  Ililkiah  in  tiie  reign  of  Josiah.  [IIil- 
KiAii.]  (7.)  In  all  tiiese  great  religious  move- 
ments, however,  excepting  the  one  headed  by 
Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  civil  power 
took  the  lead.  It  was  David  who  arranged  all  the 
temple  service,  Solomon  who  directed  the  building 
and  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  high-priest  being 
not  so  much  as  named;  Jeliosliaphat  who  sent  tlie 
iriests  about  to  teach  the  i)eople,  and  assigned  to 
.he  high-priest  Amariah  his  share  in  the  work; 
llezekiali  who  lieaded  the  reformation,  and  urged 
on  Azariah  and  the  priests  and  Levites;  Josiah 
who  encouraged  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  On  the  other  hand  we  read  of 
no  opposition  to  the  idolatries  of  Manasseh  by  the 
high-priest,  and  we  know  how  sliamefuUy  subser- 
vient Urijah  the  Iiigli-priest  was  to  king  Aliaz, 
actually  building  an  altar  according  to  the  pattern 
of  one  at  Damascus,  to  displace  the  brazen  altar, 
and  Joining  the  king  in  his  profane  worship  before 
it  {-2  K.  xvi.  10- Hi).  The  preponderance  of  the 
civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  an  historical 
fact,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  high- 
priests,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Xebuzar-atlan,  and  slain 
at  Riblali  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together  with  Zeph- 
aniah  the  second  priest  or  s'li/nn,  after  the  liurn- 
ing  of  tlie  temple  and  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacred 
vessels  (2  K.  xxv.  18).  His  son  Jehozadak  or  Jose- 
dech  was  at  the  same  time  carried  away  captive 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15). 

The  time  occupied  by  these  (say)  eighteen  high- 
priests  who  ministered  at  Jerusalem,  was  about  45-1 
years,  which  gives  an  average  of  something  more 
than  twenty-five  years  to  each  high-priest.  It  is 
remarkaWe  that  not  a  single  instance  is  recorded 
after  tiie  time  of  David  of  an  inquiry  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  as  a  means  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord. 
The  ministry  of  the  prophets  .seems  to  have  sujier- 
Beded  that  of  the  high-priests  (see  c.  t/.  2  Chr.  xv., 
xviii.,  XX.  14,  15;  2  K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii.  12-14;  Jer. 
xxi.  1,  2).  Some  think  that  Urim  and  Thummim 
ceased  with  the  theocracy ;  otliers  with  the  division 
of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms.  Nelieiniah  seems  to 
have  expected  the  restoration  of  it  (Neh.  vii.  G5). 
and  so  perhaps  did  Judas  Maccabreus,  1  Mace,  iv, 
40;  conip.  xiv.  41,  while  Josephus  affirms  that  it 
hatl  been  exercised  for  the  last  time  200  years  be- 
fore he  wrote,  namely,  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Whis 
Ion,  X<>i<:  on  AnI.  iii.  8,  and  I'rid.  Connect,  i.  150 
151).  It  seems  therefore  scarcely  true  to  reckon 
Urim  aud  Thummim  :w  one  of  tiie  mark.'*  of  (Jod's 
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presence  with  Solomon's  Temple,  which  was  wanting 
to  the  second  Temple  (Prid.  i.  i;J8,  144  tf.).  Thia 
early  ce.ssatiou  of  answers  by  L'riin  and  Thummim, 
though  the  high-priest's  ottice  and  the  wearing  of 
the  ljirea.stplate  continued  in  force  during  so  many 
centuries,  seems  to  confirm  the  notion  that  such 
answers  were  not  the  fundamental,  but  only  the 
accessory  uses  of  the  breastplate  of  judgment. 

(c)  All  interval  of  about  fifty- two  years  elapsed 
l)etween  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  third 
group,  during  which  there  was  neither  temple,  nor 
iltar,  nor  ark,  nor  priest.  Jehoz'vdak,  or  Josedecli, 
as  it  is  written  in  Haggai  (i.  1,  14,  &c.),  who  should 
have  succeeded  Seraiali,  lived  and  died  a  captive  at 
Babylon.  The  pontifical  otKce  revived  in  his  son 
Jesliua,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiali,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  1 
Esdr.  and  Ixclus. ;  and  he  theretore  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  third  and  Lwt  series,  honoralily  dis- 
tinguished for  his  zealous  coi  peration  with  Zerub- 
babel  in  rebuilding  the  Tern:  le,  and  restoring  the 
dilapidated  commonwealth  of  Israel.  His  success- 
ors, as  far  as  the  O.  T.  guides  us,  were  Joiukim, 
Lliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jad- 
dua.  Of  the.se  we  find  .Eliasliii)  hindering  rather 
than  seconding  the  zeal  of  tlie  devout  Tirshatha 
Nehemiali  for  the  observance  of  God's  law  in  Israel 
(Neh.  xiii.  4,7);  and  Johanan,  Josephus  tells  us, 
murdered  his  own  brother  Jesus  or  Joshua  in  the 
Temple,  which  led  to  its  furtiier  profanation  by  Ba- 
goses,  tb.e  general  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon's  army 
{Anl.  xi.  7).  Jaddua  was  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Concerning  him  Josephus 
relates  the  story  tliat  he  went  out  to  meet  Alexan- 
der at  Sapha  (probably  the  ancient  Mizpeh)  at  the 
head  of  a  procession  of  priests;  and  that  when 
Alexander  saw  the  multitude  clothed  in  white,  and 
the  priests  in  their  linen  garments,  and  the  high- 
priest  in  blue  and  gold,  with  the  mitre  on  his  head, 
and  the  gold  plate,  on  which  was  the  name  of  God, 
he  stepped  forward  alone  and  ailored  the  Name, 
and  hastened  to  embrace  tiie  high-iiriest  (.-1///.  xi. 
8,  §  5).  Josephus  adds  among  other  things  that 
the  king  entered  .lerusalem  with  the  high-priest, 
and  went  up  to  tiie  'I'emple  to  woi-ship  and  oflTer 
sacrifice;  that  he  was  shown  the  projjhecies  of 
Daniel  concerning  himself,  and  at  tlie  high-priest's 
intercession  granted  the  Jews  liberty  to  live  .accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws,  and  freedom  from  tribute  ou 
the  Sabbatical  years.  The  story,  however,  has  not 
obtained  credit.  It  was  tlie  brother  ofthis  Jaddua, 
Manasseh,  who,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
was  .at  the  request  of  .Sanliallat  made  the  first  high- 
priest  of  the  Samaritan  temple  by  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I.,  his  son,  and 
he  again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue,  as  the  Jews  si)e.ak,  and  to 
whom  is  usually  as>;ribed  the  completion  of  the 
Canon  of  the  O.  T.  (Prideaux,  Conn.  i.  545).  Of 
him  Jesus,  tiie  son  of  Sirach,  speaks  in  terms  of 
most  glowing  eulogy  in  Ecclus.  i.,  and  ascriliiiig  to 
him  the  repair  and  Ibrtification  of  the  Temple,  with 
other  works.  The  passage  (1-21)  contahis  an  in- 
teresting account  of  tlie  ministnitions  of  the  liigh- 
priest.  Ujion  Simon's  death,  his  son  Onias  being 
under  age,  Elcozar,  Simon's  lirother,  succeeded  him. 
The  higli-priesthood  of  IClcozar  is  memorable  as 
being  that  under  which  the  LXX.  version  of  the 
Scriptures  was  made  at  Alexandria  for  I'tolemj 
I'liiladelpliiis.  according  to  the  account  of  Josephu* 
taken  from  Ariateas  {Ant.  xii.  2).    This  translation 
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at  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek,  valuable  as 
it  was  with  reference  to  the  wider  interests  of  re- 
Utrion,  and  marked  as  was  the  Providence  which 
gave  it  to  the  worlfl  at.  this  time  as  a  preparation 
for  the  approachinj^  advent  of  Christ,  yet  viewed  in 
its  relation  to  Judaism  and  the  high-priesthood, 
was  a  sign,  and  perhaps  a  lielping  cause  of  their 
decay.  It  marked  a  growing  tendency  to  Hellenize, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
economy.  Accordingly  in  the  high-priesthood  of 
I'Ueazar's  rival  nephews,  Jesus  and  Onias,  we  find 
Hieii  very  names  changed  into  the  Greek  ones  of 
Jason  and  Menelaus,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
this  new  feature  of  rival  high-priests  we  find  one 
of  them,  iMenelaus,  strengthening  himself  and  seek- 
ing support  from  the  Syro-Greek  kings  against  the 
.Jewish  party,  by  offering  to  forsake  their  national 
laws  and  customs,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks. 
The  building  of  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
u.^e  of  these  apostate  Jews,  and  their  endeavor  to 
conceal  their  circumcision  when  stripped  for  the 
games  (1  Mace.  i.  14,  15;  2  Mace.  iv.  12-15;  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1),  show  the  length  to  which  this 
spirit  was  carried.  The  acceptance  of  the  spurious 
priesthood  of*  the  temple  of  Onion  from  Ptolemy 
Philometor  by  Onias  (the  son  of  Onias  the  high- 
priest),  who  would  have  been  the  legitimate  high- 
priest  on  the  death  of  Menelaus,  his  uncle,  is  another 
striking  indication  of  the  same  degeneracy.  By 
this  flight  of  Onias  into  Egypt  the  succession  of 
high-priests  in  the  family  of  Jozadak  ceased;  for 
although  the  Syro-Greek  kings  had  introduced 
much  uncert;iinty  into  the  succession,  by  deposing 
at  their  will  obnoxious  persons,  and  appointing 
whom  they  pleased,  yet  the  dignity  had  never  gone 
out  of  the  one  family.  Alcimus,  whose  Hebrew 
natne  wa.s  Jakim  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12),  or  perhaps 
-lachin  (1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17),  or,  according  to 
lUitfinus  (ap.  Selden),  Joachim,  and  who  was  made 
high-priest  by  Antiochus  Kupator  on  Menelaus 
being  put  to  death  by  him,  was  the  first  who  was 
of  a  different  family.  One,  says  Josepluis,  that 
"  was  indeed  of  the  stock  of  Aaron,  but  not  of  this 
family''  of  Jozadak. 

What,  however,  for  a  time  saved  the  .Jewish  in- 
stitutions, infused  a  new  life  and  consistency  into 
the  priesthood  and  the  national  religion,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  fulfill  their  destined  course  till  the 
advent  of  Christ,  was  the  cruel  and  impolitic  perse- 
cution of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes.  This  tlioroughly 
aroused  the  piety  and  national  spirit  of  the  Jews, 
and  drew  together  in  defense  of  their  tenjple  and 
country  all  who  feared  God  and  were  attached  to 
their  national  institutions.  The  result  was  that 
after  the  high-priesthood  had  been  brought  to  the 
lowest  degradation  by  the  apostasy  and  crimes  of 
the  last  Onias  or  Menelaus,  and  after  a  vacancy  of 
seven  3'ear3  had  followed  the  brief  pontificate  of 
.Mcimus,  his  no  less  infamous  successor,  a  new  and 
glorious  succession  of  high-priests  arose  in  the 
Asmonean  family,  who  united  the  dignity  of  civil 
rulers,  and  for  a  time  of  independent  sovereigns, 
to  that  of  the  high-priesthood.  Josephus,  who  is 
followed  by  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  others,  calls 
.ludas  Maccabaeus  "high-priest  of  the  nation  of 
Judah  "  {Ant.  xii.  10,  §  6),  but,  according  to  the 
far  better  authority  of  1  iMacc.  x.  20,  it  was  not 
till  after  the  death  of  Judas  iMaccabaius  that  Alci- 


"  Josephus  tells  us  of  one  Ananus  and  his  five  sons 
rho  all  filled  the  office  of  high-priest  in  turn.  One 
li'  clin.«e,  Auauus  the  younger,  was  deposed  by  king 
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mus  himself  died,  and  th.at  Alexander,  king  of 
Syria,  made  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas,  high- 
priest.  Josephus  himself  too  ca;lls  Jonathan  "  the 
first  of  the  sons  of  Asamonwus,  who  was  high- 
priest"  (Vila,  §  1).  It  is  possilile,  however,  that 
Judas  may  have  been  elected  by  the  people  to  the 
office  of  high-priest,  though  never  confirmed  in  it 
by  the  Syrian  kings.  The  Asmonean  family  wei-e 
priests  of  the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  whose 
return  from  captivity  is  recorded  1  Chr.  ix.  10 
Neh.  xi.  10.  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
I'lleazar,  though  this  cannot  be  affn-med  with  cer- 
tainty; and  Josephus  tells  us  that  he  himself  was 
related  to  them,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Jonathan,  the  first  high-priest 
of  the  house.  This  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted  from 
15.  C.  153  till  the  family  was  damaged  by  intestine 
divisions,  and  then  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Great. 
Aristobulus,  the  last  high-priest  of  his  line^  brother 
of  Mariamne,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod,  his 
brother-in-law,  B.  c.  35.  The  independence  of 
Judsea,  under  the  priest-kings  of  this  ra-!e,  had 
lasted  till  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  and  sent  king 
Aristobulus  II.  (who  had  also  taken  the  high- 
priesthood  from  his  brother  Hyrcanus)  a  prisoner 
to  Pome.  Pompey  i-estored  Hyrcanus  to  the  high- 
priesthood,  but  forbad  him  to  wear  the  diadem. 
Everything  Jewish  was  now,  however,  hastening 
to  decay.  Herod  made  men  of  low  birth  high- 
priests,  deposed  them  at  his  will,  and  named  others 
in  their  room.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Arche- 
laus,  and  by  the  Romans  when  they  took  the  gov- 
ernment of  Judsea  into  their  own  hands ;  so  that 
there  w°re  no  fewer  than  twenty -eight  high-priests 
from  the  loign  of  Herod  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Titus,  a  period  of  107  years."  The  N. 
T.  introduces  us  to  some  of  these  later,  and  oft- 
changing  high-priests,  namely,  Annas  and  Caiaphaa 
—  f-he  former,  high-priest  at  the  commencement 
of  John  Baptist's  ministry,  with  Caiaphas  as  sec- 
ond priest;  and  the  latter  high-priest  himst.f  at 
our  Ix^rd's  crucifixion  —  and  Ananias,  thought  to 
be  tlie  same  as  Ananus  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Zealots  just  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  before 
whom  St.  Paul  was  tried,  as  we  read  Acts  xxiii., 
and  of  whom  he  said  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  wall."  'J'heophilus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  was 
the  high-priest  from  whom  Saul  received  letters  to 
the  synagogue  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1,  14,  Kui- 
noel).  Both  he  and  Ananias  seem  certainly  to 
have  presided  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  officially, 
nor  is  I>ightfoot's  explanation  (viii.  450,  and  484) 
of  the  mention  of  the  high-priest,  though  Gama- 
liel and  his  son  Simeon  were  respectively  presidents 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  at  all  probable  or  satisfactory 
(see  Acts  v.  17,  &c.).  The  last  high-priest  was 
appointed  by  lot  by  the  Zealots  from  the  course  of 
priests  called  by  Josephus  Eniachim  (probably  a 
corrupt  reading  for  Jachim).  He  is  thus  described 
by  the  Jewish  historian.  "  His  name  was  Phan- 
nias :  he  was  the  son  of  Samuel  of  the  village  of 
Aphtha,  a  man  not  only  not  of  the  nunrL,a-  of  the 
chief  priests,  but  who,  such  a  mere  rustic  was  lia, 
scarcely  knew  what  the  high-priesthood  meant. 
Yet  did  they  drag  him  reluctant  from  the  country, 
"and  setting  him  forth  in  a  borrowed  character  aa 
on  the  stage,  they  put  the  sacred  vestments  on  him, 

Agrippa  for  the  part  he  took  in  causing  "  .Tamos  th« 
brother  of  Jesus  who  was  jailed  Christ "  to  be  f-r-^ned 
(Am   XX.  9,  §  I). 
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wid  instnicted  him  how  to  act  on  the  occasion. 
This  shocking  impiety,  which  to  them  was  a  sub- 
ject of  merriment  and  sport,  drew  tears  from  the 
other  priests,  who  belield  from  a  distance  their  law 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  irroaned  over  the  subver- 
sion of  the  sacred  honors"  {B.  J.  iv.  3,  §  8). 
Thus  ignoniiniously  ended  the  sa-ies  of  high-priests 
which  had  stretched  in  a  scarcely  broken  line, 
through  nearly  fourteen,  or,  according  to  the  com- 
mon chronology,  sixteen  centuries.  J'he  I'^gyptian, 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Koman 
empires,  which  the  Jewish  high-priests  had  seen  in 
turn  overshadowing  the  world,  had  eacli,  except 
the  last,  one  by  one  withered  away  and  died  —  and 
now  the  last  successor  of  Aaron  was  stripped  of  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  the  temple  which  he  served 
laid  level  with  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.  But 
this  did  not  happen  till  the  true  High-priest  and 
King  of  Israel,  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and 
of  the  true  Tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and 
not  man,  had  offered  His  one  sacrifice,  once  for  all, 
and  had  taken  His  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
jMajesty  in  the  heavens,  bearing  on  His  breast  the 
judgment  of  His  redeemed  people,  and  conthiuing 
a  Priest  forever,  in  the  Sanctuary  which  shall 
never  be  taken  down  ! 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  succession  of  high- 
priests,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  of  the 
contemporary  civil  rulers. 

civn,  KUixn.  high-priest. 

Moses Aaron. 

Joshua Eleazar. 

Othniel Phinehas. 

Abisbua Abi'<hua.. 

Eli Eli. 

Samuel Alii  tub. 

Saul Ahij;ih. 

David Zadok  and  Abiathar. 

Solomon Azariah. 

Abijah Johanan. 

Asa Azariah. 

Jehoshaphat       ....  Amariah. 

Jehoram Jehoiada. 

Ahaziah " 

Jehoash Do.  and  Zechariah 

Amaziah ? 

Jzziah Azariah. 

Jotham ? 

Ahaz TJriiah. 

Hezekiah Azariah. 

Manasseh Shallum. 

Amon " 

Josiah Hilkiiih. 

.Jehoiakim Aziiriah  ? 

Zedekiah Seraiah. 

Evil-Merodach    ....  Jehozadak. 

Zerubbabcl     (Cj  rus     and  .lesliua. 

Dariu.s). 

Mordecai  ?  (Xerxes)     .      .  .loiakhn. 

Eisra  and   Nehemjah   (Ar-  Eliashib. 

taxerxes). 

Darius  Nothas   ....  .loiada. 

Artaxerxes  Mncmon     .     .  .lohanan 

Alexander  the  Great     .      .  Jaddua. 

Ouias    I.   (Ptolemy   Soter,  Onias  I. 

Antigen  ub). 

Ptolemy  Soter    ....  Simon  the  Jnst. 

Ptolemy  Philadclphas  Eleaziir. 

It        Manax.^eh. 

Ptolemy  Euergetcs  .  .  Onias  TI. 
Ptolemy  Philopiitor  .  .  Simon  11. 
Ptolemy     Kpiphanes    and     Oniau  111. 

AntiocliuH. 
kntkKbuK  Epiphaaet  .     .     (Joshua,  or)  lascm. 
-  Oulaa, 


CIVIL  EUIXB. 
Demetrius  .  . 
Alexander  Balas 


Simon  (Asmonean)       .     . 

John  llyrcanus  (.^sm.)     . 

King  Aristobulus    (Asm.) 

King  Alexander  Januasos 
(Asmonean). 

Queen  Alexandra    (Asm.) 

King  Aristobulus  II.  (As- 
monean). 

Poinpey  the  Great  and 
llyrcanus,  or  rather, 
towards  the  end  of  his 
pontificate,  Antipater. 

Pacorus  the  Parthian  .     . 

Ilerod,  K.  of  Judrea     .     . 


Herod  the  Great 


Archclans,  K.  of  Judsea 


Cy  renins,  governor  of 
Syria,  second  time. 

Valerius  Gratus,  procura- 
tor of  Judaja 


Yitellius,      governor 
Syria 


Herod  Agrippo 


Herod,  king  of  Chalcia 


moH-PEnn. 
Jacimns,  or  Alclmiu 
Jonathan,       brother     al 

JuJas   MaccabsuB  ;A» 

monean). 
Simon  (Asmonean). 
John  Hyrcanus  (Do.). 
Aristobulus  (Do.). 
Alexander  Jinnaius  (Do  ) 

Hyrcanus  II.  (Do.). 
Aristobulus  II.  (Do.). 

Hyrcanus  n.  (Do.). 


Antigonns  (Do.). 

Ananelus. 

Aristobulus   (last  of    Ab- 

nionejins)  murdered  by 

Herod. 
Ananelns  restored. 
Jesus,  son  of  Phabes. 
Simon,  son    of    Boethus, 

fiither-in-law  to  Herod. 
Matthias,    son    of    Theo- 

pbilus. 
Joazarus,    son    of   Simon 

[rather,  Boethus,  Jo- 
.  seph.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1). 
Eleazar. 

Jesus,  son  of  Sie. 
Joazarus  (second  time). 
Ananus. 

Ishmasl,  son  of  PhaM. 

Eleazar,  son  of  Annnus. 
Simon,  son  of  Kamitb' 
Oaiaphas,  called  also  Jo- 
seph. 
Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus. 

Theophilns,  brotuer  of 
Jonath.an. 

Simon  Cantheras. 

Matthias,  brother  of  Jon- 
athan, son  of  Ananus. 

Elionieus,  son  of  Can- 
theras. 

Joseph,  son  of  Camel. 

Ananias,  son  of  Nel>edKua 

Jonathan. 

Ishniael,  son  of  Phabi. 

Joseph,  son  of  Simon. 

Ananus,  son  of  Ananus, 
or  Anania."". 

Jesus,  son  of  Damnscus.j 

Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel. 

Matthias,  son  of  Theo- 
philus. 

Pbannias,  son  of  Samuel 


["        

Appointed  by   the  people 
Do.  (Whiston  on  B.  J.  iv. 

3,  §  6). 
Chosen  by  lot    .     .     .     . 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  list  is  taken  partly 
from  Lightfoot,  vol.  ix.  p.  26  ff.  —  also  in  part  fiom 
.loscphus  directly,  and  in  part  from  Whistons  not* 
on  Ant.  XX.  8,  §  5.  A.  C.  H. 

*  'Hie  subject  of  the  preceding  article  and  that 
of  Priests  are  so  rclatc<l  to  each  other,  that  writers 
have  usually  discus.se<l  them  under  the  same  head, 
lor  a  list  of  some  of  the  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  toi)irs  more  or  less  in  connection  with  each 
other,  see  under  Pi(Ip:st.«*.  H. 

•  HIGHWAY.     [HEnGEs;  Way.] 
HI'LEN   (l^TI    [perh.  forireu,   Fiint]:  \ 
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tfXvdi  Alex.  NjjAcoj/:  "  fIelo7i),  the  name  of  a  city' 
if  Judah  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  priests 
1  Chr.  vi.  58);  and  which  in  the  corresponding 
\sts  of  Joshua  is  called  Holon.  G. 

HILKI'AH  (=in>r?^n  and  n*i7^n,  the 
Lord  {Jefiovah]  is  my  portion :  XeA^ias;  [in  2  K. 
xviii.  18,  Alex.  XoX/cios;  2G,  37,  Vat.  Alex.  -kii-:\ 
ffelriiis).  1.  Hilkia'hu,  father  of  Kliakim  (2  K. 
Kviii.  [18,  26,]  37;  Is.  xxii.  20,  xxxvi.  [3,]  22). 
[Eliakim.] 

2.  [Vat.  genr.  XeXfcejas;  in  Ezr.  ra.  1,  Vat. 
EAKeias,  Alex.  XeA/ceias;  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  Rom. 
'EKx'^a,  Vat.  FA.  EA/ceia.]  High-priest  in  the 
reitrn  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  4  fF. ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  ff. ; 
1  Esdr.  i.  8).  According  to  the  genealogy  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  13  (A.  V.)  he  was  son  of  Shallum,  and 
from  Ezr.  vii.  1,  apparently  the  ancestor  of  Ezra 
the  scribe.  His  high-priesthood  was  rendered  par- 
ticularly illustrious  by  the  great  reformation  effected 
under  it  by  king  Josiah,  by  the  solemn  Passover 
kept  at  Jerusalem  in  the  18th  year  of  that  king's 
reign,  and  at)Ove  all  by  the  discovery  which  he 
made  of  tlie  liook  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  Temple. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  Kennicott  (fief).  Text, 
ii.  299)  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  original 
autograph  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  written  by 
Moses  which  Hilkiah  found.  He  arLcues  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  expression  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14, 

nttJa  T?  nin>  nn"in  -159,  "tnebookof 

the  law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of  Jloses ;  "  whereas 
in  the  fourteen  other  places  in  the  0.  T.  where  the 
law  of  Closes  or  the  took  of  Closes  are  mentioned, 
it  is  either  "the  book  of  Moses,"  or  "the  law  of 
Moses,"  or  "  the  liook  of  the  law  of  Jfoses."  But 
the  argument  is  for  from  conclusive,  because  the 
phrase  in  question  may  quite  as  properly  signify 
"  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given  through 
Moses."  Compare  the  expression  it/  x^'pi  fiea-irou 
(Gal.  iii.  19),  and  HW'D  T2  (Ex.  ix.  35,  xxxv. 
29;Neh.  X.29;  2Chr.'xxxv.  6;' Jer.  1. 1).  Though, 
however,  the  copy  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
Moses'  autograph  from  the  words  in  question,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was,  from  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  namely,  in  the  Temple;  and,  from  its 
not  having  been  discovered  before,  but  lieing  only 
brought  to  light  on  the  occasion  of  the  repairs 
which  were  necessary,  and  from  the  discoverer  being 
the  high-priest  himself,  it  seems  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  particular  part  of  the  Temple  where  it  was 
found  was  one  not  usually  frequented,  or  ever  by 
any  but  the  high-priest.  Such  a  place  exactly  was 
the  one  where  we  know  the  original  copy  of  the 
(aw  was  deposited  by  command  of  Moses,  namely, 
by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  within  the 
vail,  as  we  learn  from  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  26.  A  diiBcult 
and  interesting  question  arises.  What  was  the  book 
found  by  Hilkiah  ?  Was  it  the  whole  Pentateuch, 
as  Le  Clerc,  Keil.  Ewald,  etc.,  supjwse,  or  the  three 
middle  books,  as  15ertheau,  or  the  book  of  Deuter- 
Dnomy  alone,  as  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  lioseimiiiller, 
etc.  ?  Our  means  of  answering  this  question  seem 
to  be  limited,  (1)  to  an  examination  of  the  terms 
in  which  tlie  depositing  the  book  of  the  'aw  by  the 
irk  was  originally  enjoined;  (2)  to  an  examination 
i)f  the  contents  of  the  book  discovered  by  Hilkiah, 
w   far  as  they  transpire;  (3)   to  any  indications 
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which  may  be  gathered  from  the  contetrjioraiy 
^vritings  of  Jeremiah,  or  from  any  other  portion? 
of  Scripture.  As  regards  the  first,  a  comparison 
of  Deut.  i.  5  with  xxxi.  9;  the  consideration  how 
exactly  suited  Deuteronomy  is  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  recital,  as  commanded  Deut.  xxxi.  10--13, 
whereas  the  recital  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  is 
scarcely  conceivaljle ;  and  perhaps  even  the  smaller 
bulk  of  a  copy  of  Deuteronomy  compared  with  that 
of  the  wliule  law,  considered  with  reference  to  its 
place  by  tlie  ark,  point  strongly  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  the  book  of  the  law  "  ordered  to  be  put  "  in 
the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  "  was  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  alone,  whether  or  no  exactly  in  its 
present  form  is  a  further  question.  As  regards  the 
second,  the  28th  and  29th  chapters  of  Deut.  seem 
to  be  those  especially  refen-ed  to  in  2  K.  xxii.  13, 
16,  17,  and  2  K.  xxiii.  2,  3  seem  to  point  directly 
to  Deut.  xxix.  1,  in  the  mention  of  the  covenant, 
and  ver.  3  of  the  former  to  Deut.  xxx.  2,  in  the 
expression  icith  all  their  heart  and  all  their  soul. 
The  words  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  3,  "  The  Levites  that 
taught  all  Israel,"  seem  also  to  refer  to  Deut.  xxxiii. 
10.  All  the  actions  of  Josiah  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  book  found,  the  destruction  of  all 
idolatrous  symbols,  the  putting  away  of  wizards  and 
workers  with  flimihar  spirits,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
Passover,  were  such  as  would  follow  from  hearing 
the  16th,  18th,  and  other  chapters  of  Deuteronomy, 
while  there  is  not  one  that  [wints  to  any  precept 
contained  in  the  other  books,  and  not  in  Deuter- 
onomy. If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  statement 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  Passover 
in  ch.  xxxv.  The  phrases  "on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  month,"  in  ver.  1 :  "  Sanctify  your- 
sehes,  and  prepare  your  brethren,  that  they  may 
do  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand 
of  Moses,"  ver.  6;  "The  priests  sprinkled  the 
blood,"  ver.  11;  and  perhaps  the  allusion  in  ver. 
12,  may  be  thought  to  point  to  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  or 
Num.  ix.  3 ;  to  I^v.  xxii.  and  Num.  viii.  20-22 ; 
to  I-ev.  i.  5 ;  iii.  2,  &c. :  and  to  Lev.  iii.  3-5,  &c. 
respectively.  But  the  allusions  are  not  marked,  and 
it  must  be  rememliered  that  the  I^vitical  institu- 
tions existed  in  practice,  and  that  the  other  books 
Oi  jioses  were  certainly  extant,  though  they  were 
not  kept  by  the  side  of  the  ark.  As  regards  the 
third,  it  is  well  known  how  full  the  writings  of 
Jeremiah  are  of  direct  references  and  of  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Now 
this  is  at  once  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of 
the  law  thus  found  by  Hilkiah  being  that  book, 
which  would  thus  naturally  be  an  object  of  special 
curiosity  and  study  to  the  prophet,  and  as  naturally 
influence  his  own  writings.  Moreover,  in  an  un- 
dated prophecy  of  Jeremiah's  (ch.  xi.*),  which 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  finding  of  this 
covenant  —  for  he  introduces  the  mention  of  "  the 
words  of  this  covenant "  quite  abruptly  —  he  quotes 
word  for  word  from  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  answering 
Ajikx  himself,  as  the  people  are  there  directed  to 
do,  with  reference  to  the  curse  for  disobedience  (see 
ver.  3,  5 ) ;  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
ceding arguments  which  tend  to  prove  that  Deuter- 
onomy was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah.  But  again : 
in  Josh.  viii.  we  have  the  account  of  the  fii'st  execu- 
tion by  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  of  that  which 
Jloses  had  commanded  relative  to  writing  the  law 


"  In  the  LXX.  this  name  appears  in  ver. 
<WiUge<l  places  witu  Juttir. 


iiaving  ;  ^  Hitzig,  on  .Ter.  xi.,  also  supposes  the  expressionf 
in  this  chapter  to  have  been  occasioned  by  fhe  Undine 
'  of  the  book  of  the  law. 
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apon  stones  to  be  set  upon  Mount  Ebal;  and  it  is 
added  in  ver.  34,  "  and  afterwards  he  read  all  tlie 
words  of  tlie  law,  the  blessings  and  cursings,  accord- 
ing to  all  that  is  WTitten  in  the  book  of  the  law." 
In  ver.  32  he  had  said  "he  wrote  there  upon  the 
stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Closes."  Now  not  only 
is  it  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  whole  I'enta- 
teuch  was  transcribed  on  these  stones,  but  all  the 
references  which  transpire  are  to  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy. The  altar  of  whole  stones  untouclied  by 
iron  tool,  the  pcace-ofterings,  the  blessings  and  the 
cursings,  as  well  as  the  act  itself  of  writing  the  law 
on  stones  and  setting  them  on  Mount  Kbal,  and 
placing  half  the  tribes  on  Blount  Kbal,  and  the 
other  half  on  Mount  (ierizim,  all  belong  to  Deuter- 
onomy. And  therefore  when  it  is  added  in  ver. 
35,  "  There  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses  coni- 
mandefl  which  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel,"  we  seem  constrained  to  accept 
the  words  with  the  limitation  to  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, as  that  which  alone  was  ordered  by  Moses 
to  be  thus  publicly  read.  And  this  ir.creases  the 
probability  that  here  too  the  expression  is  limited 
to  the  same  book. 

The  otdy  discordant  evidence  is  that  of  the  book 
of  Neheniiah.  In  the  8th  chapter  of  that  book, 
and  ix.  3,  we  have  the  pulilic  reading  l)y  Ezra  of 
"  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  "  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  e\ident 
obedience  to  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13.  liut  it  is  quite 
certain,  from  Neh.  viii.  14-17,  that  on  the  second 
day  they  read  out  of  I>eviticus,  because  the  directions 
about  dwelling  in  booths  are  found  there  only,  in 
ch.  xxiii.  Moreover  in  the  prayer  of  the  l.evites 
which  follows  Neh.  ix.  5,  and  which  is  apparently 
based  upon  the  previous  reading  of  the  law.  rei'erence 
is  freely  made  to  all  the  books  of  Moses,  and  indeed 
to  the  later  books  also.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  not 
an  improbable  inference  that,  ILzra  having  lately 
?ompleted  his  edition  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures,  more 
rt'as  read  on  this  occasion  than  was  strictly  enjoined 
by  I  leut.  xxxi.,  and  that  therefore  this  transaction 
does  not  really  weaken  the  foregoing  evidence. 

Hut  no  little  surprise  has  been  expressed  by 
critics  at  the  previous  non-acquaintance  with  this 
book  on  the  part  of  Hilkiah,  Josiah,  and  the  people 
Ijenerally,  which  their  manner  of  receiving  it  plainly 
evidences;  and  some  have  argued  from  hence  that 
'•  the  law  of  Moses"  is  not  of  older  date  than  tlie 
reign  of  .Josiah;  in  fact  that  .losiah  and  Hilkiah 
invented  it,  and  pretended  to  have  found  a  co])y  in 
the  Temple  in  order  to  give  sanction  to  the  refor- 
mation which  they  had  in  hand.  The  following 
remarks  are  intended  to  point  out  the  true  inferences 
<o  be  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  this  remarkable 
discovery  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
The  direction  in  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13  for  the  public 
rea<lii)g  of  the  law  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  on 
each  sexenth  year,  or  year  of  relea.se,  to  the  whole 
conicregation,  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  sufficiently  shows  that  at  that 
time  a  multiplication  of  copies  and  a  multitude  of 
readers  was  not  contemplated.  The  same  thing 
leems  to  be  implied  also  in  the  direction  given  in 
Deut.  xvii.  18,  19,  concerning  the  copy  of  the  law 
lo  be  made,  for  tlie  special  use  of  the  king,  distinct 
fiom  that  in  the  keeping  of  the  priests  and  l.evites. 
And  this  paucity  of  copies  and  of  readers  is  just 
what  one  would  have  exjjectcd  m  an  age  when  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
r>-Akional  scribes,  and  the  very  few  others  who,  like 
Mose*   had  learnt  the  art  in' Egypt  (Acts  vii.  22). 
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The  troublous  times  of  the  Judges  were  obvioiigl} 
more  likely  to  oblitenite  than  to  promot/^  the  studj 
of  letters.  And  whatever  occasional  revival  of  sacred 
learning  may  have  taken  place  under  sucb  kings  aa 
David,  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat,  Tzziah,  Jotham,  and 
riezekiah,  yet  on  the  other  hand  such  reigns  a* 
that  of  Athaliah,  the  last  years  of  .Joash,  that  of 
Ahaz,  and  above  all  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh, 
with  their  idolatries  and  national  calamities,  must 
have  been  most  unfavoraljle  to  the  study  of  "  tho 
sacred  letters."  On  the  whole,  in  the  days  of  .Josiah 
irreligion  and  ignorance  had  overflowed  all  the 
dykes  erected  to  stay  their  progress.  In  spite  of 
such  occasional  acts  as  the  jjublic  reading  of  the 
law  to  the  people,  enjoined  by  .Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  9),  and  duch  insulated  evidences  of  the  king's 
reading  the  law,  as  commanded  by  Moses,  as  the 
action  recorded  of  Amaziah  affords  (2  K.  xiv.  C)  — 
where  by  the  way  the  reference  is  still  to  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  —  and  the  yet  more  marked  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law  attributed  to  Hezekiab 
(2  K.  xviii.  5,  6)  [Gexkalogt],  everything  in 
.Josiah's  reign  indicates  a  very  low  state  of  knowl- 
edge. There  were  indeed  still  professional  scribes 
among  the  Levites  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13),  and  Shaphan 
was  the  king's  scribe.  But  judging  from  the  nar- 
rative, 2  K.  xxii.  8,  10;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  it  seems 
probable  that  neither  Hilkiah  nor  Josiah  could 
read.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  Jeremiah, 
who  was  always  attended  by  Baruch  the  scribe,  who 
wrote  down  the  words  of  Jeremiah  from  his  mouth 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  6,  8,  18,  28,  32.  xlv.,  &c.).  How 
then  can  we  wonder  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  had  fallen  into  desuetude  ? 
or  fail  to  see  in  the  incident  of  the  startling  dis- 
covery of  the  copy  of  it  by  Hilkiah  one  of  those 
many  instances  of  simple  truthfulness  which  im- 
press on  the  .Scripture  narrative  such  an  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  authenticity,  when  it  is  read  in 
the  same  guileness  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  ? 
In  fact,  the  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Moses  which 
this  history  reveals  is  in  most  striking  harmony 
with  the  prevalent  idolatry  disclosed  by  the  previous 
history  of  Judtea,  especially  since  its  connection 
with  the  house  of  Ahab,  as  well  as  with  the  low 
state  of  education  which  is  aj.parent  from  so  many 
incidental  notices. 

The  story  of  Ililkiah's  discovery  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  mode  in 'which  other  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  were  preserved,  and  therefore  this 
is  not  the  place  to  consider  it.  But  Thenius  truly 
observes  that  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxii.  8  clearly 
implies  that  the  existence  of  the  law  of  JIo.ses  was 
a  thing  well  known  to  the  Jews.  It  is  iiitercsting 
to  notice  the  concurrence  of  the  king  with  the  high- 
priest  in  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as 
the  analogy  of  the  circumstances  with  what  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  when  Jehoiada  was 
high-priest,  as  related  2  Chr.  xxiv.  (Bertheau,  ad 
Inc.;  Brideaux,  Connect,  i.  43,315;  Lewis,  Orig. 
Ihb.  bk.  viii.  ch.  8,  &c.)     [Chklcias.] 

A.  C.  H. 

3.  IIii.Ki'Aii  (I.XX.  [Rom.  Vat.]  omit;  [Alex. 
XeAKias;  Conip.  Aid.  X(\Klas  or  -a:]  Jhlc'w»\  a 
Merarite  I.evite,  son  of  Anizi,  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Ethan  (1  Chr.  vi.  45;  Heb.  30). 

4.  [V-it.  omits;  Alex.  X€A»f«iaj.]  Hii.kia'hv; 
another  Merarite  I.evite,  .second  son  of  Ho.sah; 
among  the  doorkeepei-s  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  lim« 
of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

5.  [In  Neh.  viii.  4.  XsAkio,  V.it.  EA»f<ia,  Ales 
\t\K(ia\  in  xii.  7,  Bom.  Vat.   Alex.   E.\.'  omit 
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n  ii.  zii.  2.,  exc.  llom.  'EA-K^aj  Hilkf'ah;  one 
■A  those  who  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when 
he  read  the  law  to  the  people.  Doubtless  a  Invite, 
und  probably  a  priest  (Xeh.  viii.  4).  He  may  be 
identical  with  tlie  Hilkiah  who  came  up  in  the 
expedition  with  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel  (xii.  7),  and 
whose  descendant  Hashaluah  is  conmiemorated  as 
living  in  the  daj's  of  Joiakim  (sii.  21). 

6.  Hilkia'hu;  a  priest,  of  Auathoth,  father  of 
<he  prophet  Jkkemiah  (Jer.  i.  1). 

7.  Hilki'ah,  father  of  Gemariah,  who  was  one 
of  Zedekiah's  envoys  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3).- 

HILTLiEL  (^^n  [rich  in  praise,  Fiirst] : 
'EA\r)A.;  Alex.  ^eWtifi;  Joseph.  "EWtjAos :  Hid), 
a  native  of  Pirathon  in  Mount  Ephraim,  father  of 
Ardon,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13, 
15). 

HILLS.  The  structure  and  characteristics  of 
the  hills  of  Palestine  will  be  most  conveniently 
noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  features 
of  the  country.  [Palestine.]  But  it  may  not 
be  unprofitable  to  call  attention  here  to  the  various 
Hebrew  terms  for  which  the  word  "  hill  "  has  been 
employed  in  the  Auth.  Version. 

1.  Gibeah,  711722,  from  a  root  akin  to  333, 
which  seems  to  have  the  force  of  curvature  or 
humpishness.  A  word  involving  this  idea  is  pecid- 
iarly  applicable  to  the  rounded  hills  of  Palestine, 
and  from  it  are  derived,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
under  Giueah,  the  names  of  several  places  situated 
on  hills.  Our  translators  have  been  consistent  in 
rendering  r/ibe^ih  by  "  hill; '"  in  four  passages  only 
qualifying  it  as  "  little  hill,"  doubtless  for  the  more 
complete  antithesis  to  "  mountain "  (Ps.  Ixv.  12, 
Ixxii.  3,  csiv.  4,  0). 

2.  But  they  have  also  employed  the  same  Eng- 
lish word  for  the  very  different  term  hnr,  "^H, 
which  has  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  t/i/jeoli, 
meaning  a  whole  district  rather  than  an  individual 
eminence,  and  to  which  our  word  "  mountain " 
answers  with  tolerable  accuracy.  This  exchange  is 
always  undesirable,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  so  as 
to  confuse  the  meaning  of  a  passage  where  it  is 
desirable  that  the  tojwgraphy  should  be  utunistak- 
able.  For  instance,  in  Ex.  xsiv.  4,  the  "  hill "  is 
the  same  which  is  elsewhere  in  the  same  chapter 
(12,  13,  18,  &c.)  and  book,  consistently  and  accu- 
rately rendered  "mount"  and  "mountain."  In 
Num.  xiv.  44,  45,  the  "hill"  is  the  "mountain" 
of  ver.  40,  as  also  in  Deut.  i.  41,  43,  compared  with 
24,  44.  In  Josh.  xv.  9,  the  allusion  is  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  correctly  called  "  mountain  "  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse;  and  go  also  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  13.  The 
lountry  of  the  "hills,"  in  Deut.  i.  7;  Josh.  ix.  1, 
X.  40,  xi.  16,  is  the  elevated  district  of  Judah,  Ben- 
jamin, and  Ephraim,  which  is  correctly  called  "  the 
mountain  "  in  the  earliest  descriptions  of  Palestine 
(Num.  xiii.  29),  and  in  many  subsequent  passages. 
The  "  holy  hiU  "  (Ps.  iii.  4),  the  "  hill  of  Jehovah  " 
(xxiv.  3),  the  "hill  of  God  "  (IkvIm.  15),  are  noth- 
ing else  than  "Mount  Zion."  In  2  K.  i.  9  and 
'v.  27,  the  use  of  the  word  "  hill  "  obscures  the 

Uusion  to  Camiel,  which  in  other  passages  of  the 
'ife  of  the  prophet  (e.  f/.  1  K.  xviii.  19;  2  K.  iv. 
is )  has  the  term  "mount"   correctly  attached  to 

t.  Other  places  in  the  Iwstorical  Iwoks  in  which 
the  same  substitution  weakens  the  force  of  the  nar- 
rative, are  as  follows:  Gen.  vii.  19;  Deut.  viii.  7: 
loth    xiii.  6,  xviii.   13,  14;  Judg.  xvi.  3;  1  Sam.' 
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xxiii.  14;  xxv.  20;  xs\-i.  13;  2  Sam.  xiii.  34;  1  K 
XX.  ^,  28,  xxii.  17,  .fee. 

3.  On  one  occasion  the  word  Ma'nkh,  "  7^^ 
is  rendered  "  hill,"  namely,  1  Sam.  ix.  11,  wliere  it 
would  be  better  to  employ  "  ascent  "  or  some  sim- 
ilar term. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  "  hill  "  is  employed  to 
render  the  Greek  word  ^ovv6s ;  but  on  one  occa- 
sion it  is  used  for  opos,  elsewhere  "  mountain,"  so 
as  U>  obscure  the  connection  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  same  narrative.  The  "hill"  from  which 
Jesus  was  coming  down  in  Luke  ix.  37,  is  the  same 
as  "  the  mountain  "  into  which  He  had  gone  for 
His  transfiguration  the  day  before  (conqi.  ver.  28 ). 
In  Matt.  V.  14,  and  Luke  iv.  29,  opoi  is  also  ren- 
dered "hill,"  but  not  with  the  inconvenience  just 
noticed.  In  Luke  i.  39  [and  65]  the  "  hill  country  " 
(^  opeivT))  is  the  same  "mountain  of  Judah " 
[sing.  =  collective]  to  which  frequent  reference  is 
made  in  the  0.  T.  G. 

HIN.     [Measures.] 

HIND  (I^^*^  :  eKa(pos-  cet-vus),  the  femak 
of  the  common  stag  or  cervtis  elaphm.  It  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture 
as  emlilematic  of  activity  (Gen.  xlix.  21;  2  Sam 
xxii.  34;  Ps.  xviii.  33;  Hab.  iii.  19),  gentleness 
(Prov.  v.  19),  feminme  modesty  (Cant.  ii.  7,  iii.  5), 
earnest  longing  (Ps.  xiii.  1),  and  maternal  affection 
(Jer.  xiv.  5).  Its  shyness  and  rem*eness  from  the 
haunts  of  men  are  also  noticed  (Job  xxxix.  1),  and 
its  timidity,  causing  it  to  cast  its  young  at  the 
sound  of  thunder  (Ps.  xxix.  9).  The  conclusion 
which  some  have  drawn  from  the  passage  last 
quoted  that  the  hind  produces  her  young  with  crreat 
difficulty,  is  not  in  reality  deducible  from  the  words, 
and  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Job  xxxix.  3.  The 
LXX.  reads  H^'^S  in  Gen.  xlix.  21,  rendering  it 
<rT€'A.exo J  avfififfov,  "  a  luxuriant  terebinth :  " 
I^wth  has  proposed  a  similar  change  in  Ps.  xxix., 
but  in  neither  case  can  the  emendation  be  accepted : 
Naphtali  verified  the  comparison  of  himself  to  a 
"graceful  or  tall  hind  "  by  the  events  recorded  in 
Judg.  iv.  6-9,  V.  18.  The  inscription  of  Ps.  xxii., 
"the  hind  of  the  morning,"  probably  refers  to  a 
tune  of  that  name.     [Aijeleth-Shahar.] 

W.  L.  B. 

HINGE.  1.  "I^'V?  (rTp6(l)iy^,  cardo,  with  the 
notionof  turning  (Ges.  p.  1165).  2.  HS,  0;ypa,^a, 
cnrdo,  with  the  notion  of  insertion  (Ges.  p.  1096). 
Both  ancient  Egyptian  and  modern  Oriental  doors 
were  and  are  hung  by  means  of  pivots  turning  in 
sockets  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides.  In 
Syria,  and  especially  the  Hauran,  there  are  many 
ancient  doors  consisting  of  stone  slabs  with  pivots 
carved  out  of  the  same  piece,  inserted  in  sockets 
aljove  and  below,  and  fixed  during  the  building  of 
the  house.  The  allusion  in  Prov.  xxvi.  14  is  thus 
clearly  explained.  The  hinges  mentioned  in  1  K. 
vii.  50  were  probably  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  attached 
to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  door  (Bucking- 
ham, Arab  Tribes,  p.  177;  Porter,  Dimniicus,  ii. 
22,  192;  Maundrell,  Enrly  Trmek,  pp.  447,  448 
(Bohn);  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  210;  Lord  Lindsay, 
Letters,  p.  292;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  abridgm.  i. 
15).  H.  W.  P. 

HINNOM,  VALLEY  [more  strictly  Ra- 
vine] OF,  otherwise  called  "  the  vaEey  of  t-he 
son  "  or  "children  [sons]  of  Hinnom  "  (D3n*^3, 
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jr  rf^S'^'S,  or  n""'p4l""'3,  variously  -ren- 
dered by  LXX.  ^dpay^  'Evudfi  [Vat.  Ovo/j,,  Josh. 
t\.  8],  or  vlov  'EffS/x  [2  K.  xxiii.  10,  Jer.  vii.  29, 
30,  xxxii.  35],  or  raievva.  Josh,  xviii.  16  [also 
vdiTT]  'S.ovva.fx  (Alex,  votttj  viov  Evvofx.),  and  Ya'C 
OvuofjL  (Alex,  for  Ta'uvva)] ;  iv  yt  hivtwdix 
[Alex,  iv  yf)  Beevvo^],  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii. 
6 ;  rb  ■noKva.vZpi.ov  viwi/  riov  t^kvoov  avTwv,  Jer. 
xix.  2,  \Tro\vivhptov  vlou  'Evvdifj.  (Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
Ej'J'o/x),  ver.]  6),"  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  with 
steep,  rocky  sides  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
separating  Mount  Zion  to  the  N.  from  the  "  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel,"  and  the  sloping  rocky  plateau  of 
the  "  plain  of  Kephaim "  to  the  S.,  taking  its 
name,  according  to  Professor  Stanley,  irom  "  some 
ancient  hero,  the  son  of  Hinnom  "  having  encamped 
in  it  (Stanley,  S.  <>  P.  p.  172).  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  in  the  sacred 
writings  is  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16,  where  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
is  described  with  minute  toporrraphical  accuracy, 
as  passing  along  the  bed  of  the  ravine.  On  the 
southern  brow,  overlooking  tlie  valley  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  Solomon  erected  high  places  for  Jlolech 
(1  K.  xi.  7),  wliose  horrid  rites  were  revived  from 
time  to  time  in  the  same  vicinity  by  the  later 
idolatrous  kings.  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  made  their 
children  "pass  through  the  fire"  in  this  valley 
(2  K.  xvi.  3;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6),  and  the 
fieiifdish  custom'  of  inlant  sacrifice  to  the  fire-gods 
seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in  Tophet,  at  its  S.  E. 
extremity  for  a  considerable  period  (Jer.  vii.  31: 
2  K.  xxiii.  10).  [Tupiiet.]  To  put  an  end  to 
these  abominations  the  place  was  polluted  by 
Josiah,  who  rendered  it  ceremonially  unclean  by 
spreading  over  it  human  bones,  and  other  corrup- 
tions (2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13,  li;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  5), 
from  which  time  it  appears  to  have  become  the 
common  cesspool  of  the  city,  into  which  its  sewage 
was  conducted,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  waters  of 
the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a  laystall,  where  all  its  solid 
filth  was  collected.  Most  commentators  follow 
Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  in  asserting  that 
perpetual  fires  were  here  kept  up  for  the  consump- 
tion of  bodies  of  criminals,  carcases  of  animals,  and 
whatever  else  was  combustible;  but  the  Itabbinical 
authorities  usually  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  idea  appear  insufficient,  and  liobinson  declares 
(i.  274)  that  "there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other 
fires  than  those  of  Molech  having  been  kept  up  in 
this  valley,"  referring  to  Eosenmiiller,  Biblhch. 
Ueoyr.  H.  i.  150,  164.  For  the  more  ordinary 
view,  see  Hengstenburg,  Clnislol.  ii.  454,  iv.  41; 
Keil  on  Kiiii,A  ii.  147,  Clark's  edit.;  and  cf.  Is. 
ixx.  33,  Ixvi.  '24. 

From  its  cciemonial  defilement,  and  from  the 
detested  and  abominable  fire  of  Molech,  if  not  from 
the  supposed  evei-burning  funeral  piles,  the  later 
Jews  applied' the  name  of  this  valley  Ge  Hinnom, 
Gehenna,  to  denote  the  place  of  eternal  torment, 
and  some  of  the  l.'abbins  here  fixed  tlie  "  door  of 
hell;"  a  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  our  Ix)rd. 
[Gkiienn.\.]  It  is  called,  Jer.  ii.  23,  "  the  val- 
ley," Kar  iioxhv,  and  perhaps  "  the  valley  of 
desul  bodies,"  xxxi.  40,  and  "the  valley  of  vision," 
Is.  xxii.  1,  5  (Stanley,  Syr.  and  Pal.  pp.  172,  482). 
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The  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is  (ii  igno- 
rance of  the  meaning  of  the  initial  syllable)  Wdrfj 
Jehennam,  or  Wm/y  er  Rubeb  (Williams,  Holy 
City,  i.  56,  suppl.),  though  in  Mohan)medan  tra- 
ditions the  name  (Gehenna  is  applied  to  the  Valley 
of  Kedron  (Ibn  Batutah,  12,  4;  Stanley,  vt  svp.). 
'I'he  valley  commences  in  a  broad  sloping  basin 
to  the  W.  of  the  city,  S.  of  the  Jaffa  road  (extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  brow  of  the  great  Wady,  on  the 
W.),  in  the  centre  of  which,  700  yards  from  the 
Jaffa  gate,  is  the  large  reservoir,  supposed  to  be 
the  "  upper  pool,"  or  "  Gihon  "  [Ghion]  (Is.  vii. 
3,  xxxvi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30),  now  known  as  Bii- 
ket-tl-Mamilla.  After  running  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  E.  by  S.  the  valley  takes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  S.  opposite  the  Jaffa  gate,  but  in  less 
than  another  three  quarters  of  a  mile  it  encounters 
a  rocky  hill-side  which  forces  it  again  in  an  eastern 
direction,  sweeping  round  the  precipitous  S.  W. 
comer  of  Mount  Zion  almost  at  a  right  angle.  In 
this  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  from  50  to  100 
yards  broad,  the  bottom  everywhere  covered  with 
small  stones,  and  cultivated.  At  290  yards  from 
the  Jaffa  gate  it  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  on  nine 
very  low  arches,  conveying  water  from  the  "  pools 
of  Solomon  "  to  the  Temple  Mount,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  which  is  the  "  lower  pool "  (Is.  xxii. 
9),  Birket-es-Sultan.  From  this  point  the  ravine 
narrows  and  deepens,  and  descends  with  great  ra- 
pidity between  broken  cliffs,  rising  in  successive 
terraces,  honejcombed  with  innumerable  sepulchral 
recesses,  forming  the  northern  face  of  the  "  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,"  to  the  S.,  and  the  steep,  shelving, 
but  not  precipitous  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Zion, 
which  rise  to  about  the  height  of  150  feet,  to  the 
N.  The  bed  of  the  valley  is  planted  with  olives 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  when  practicable  is  cul- 
tivated. About  400  yards  from  the  S.  W.  angle 
of  INIount  Zion  the  valley  contracts  still  more,  be- 
comes quite  nan-ow  and  stony,  and  descends  with 
much  greater  rapidity  towards  the  "valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,"  or  "of  the  brook  Kidron,"  before 
joining  which  it  opens  out  again,  forming  an  ob- 
long plot,  the  site  of  Tophet,  devoted  to  gardens 
irrigated  by  the  waters  of  Siloam.  Towards  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  is  the  traditional 
site  of  "Aceldama,"  authenticated  by  a  bed  of 
white  clay  still  worked  by  potters  (Williams,  IMy 
City,  ii.  495),*  opposite  to  which,  where  the  cliff  is 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  the  tree  on  which  Judas 
hanged  himself  was  placed  during  the  Frankish 
kingdom  (Barclay,  City  of  Great  Kin;/,  p.  208). 
Not  far  from  Aceldima  is  a  conspicuously  situated 
tomb  with  a  Doric  pediment,  sometimes  known  as 
the  "whited  sepulchre,"  near  which  a  large  sepul- 
chral recess  with  a  Doric  portal  hewn  in  the  native 
rock  is  known  as  the  "  Latibulum  apo.stolorum," 
where  the  Twelve  are  said  to  ha\e  concealed  them- 
selves during  the  time  between  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Kesurrcction.  'i'he  tombs  continue  quite  down 
to  the  corner  of  the  mountain,  where  it  bends  off 
to  the  S.  along  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  None 
of  the  sepulchral  recesses  in  the  vicinity  of  Jeru- 
s.alem  are  .so  well  preserved ;  most  of  them  are  very 
old  [see  in/ra]  —  small  gloomy  caves,  with  narrow, 
rock-hewn  doorways. 

Robinson  places  "  the  valley  gate,"   [which  had 


n   •  Some  of  the  variations  of  the  Vatican  MS.  are 
i  ot  notircd  here,  ln-inj?  mere  rorruptinns.  A. 


.Tlh  fOlheon).     Sec  Orrlrtnnrf   Surrty  of  Jmisulrm,  p 
59   (180')).      Comp.ire    the   note   nnder  .\cf.li>aha.   p 


6   •The  cliiy  uiseil  in  the  pottery  lit  Jerusiilem   nenr    19,  and  the  text  to  nliich   the  note  relntes.     Tl»e  te« 
be  cliur<~L  of  St.  Anne  U  sniU  to  be  obtained  from  El-  I  tuuony  at  present  Indicates  dilTercnt  opiDions.      H. 
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ts  name  from  tliis  ravine],  Neh.  ii.  13  15;  2  Chr. 
ixvi.  9,  at  the  X.  W.  corner  of  Mount  Zim  in  the 
apper  part  of  this  valley  (Robinson,  i.  220,  239, 
27i,  320,  353;  Williams,  flolij  CUi/,  i.  suppl.  50, 
ii.  495;  Barclay,  Citif  of  Great  Klny,  205,  208). 
[But  see  Jkuusalkm.]  E.  Y. 

*  The  group  of  tombs  in  th  Yalley  of  Hinnoni 
and  on  tlie  southern  hill-side  above  the  ravine  are 
somewhat  fully  described  in  the  Ordiinnce  Survei/ 
of'  Jtrtis  deiii,  pp.  67,  68  (18ti5).  They  are  re- 
garded "  as  having  been  made  or  modified  at  a  later 
period  than  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  city." 
Many  of  them  have  an  inscription  or  scattered  let- 
ters, but  nothing  that  can  be  well  deciphered. 
Closer  inspection  shows  some  of  these  to  be  much 
more  elaborate  than  has  been  generally  supjwsed. 
"  Close  to  the  building  of  Aceldama  the  rock  is 
perforated  by  seven  '  loculi,'  through  one  of  which 
a  chamber  containing  several  more  '  loculi '  is 
reached;  and  one  of  these  again,  on  the  right-hand 
Bide,  gives  access  to  a  second  chamber  with  'lo- 
culi;' from  that  there  is  an  opening  to  a  third, 
and  thence  down  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  fourth  and 
last  one,  all  the  chambers  Laving  '  loculi ; '  most 
of  them  are  filled  with  rubbish,  and  many  have  the 
appearance  of  leading  to  other  chambers."  Sketches 
were  taken  of  some  of  the  appurtenances  of  these 
tombs,  which  accompany  the  test  of  the  work  re- 
ferred to.  Tobler  states  the  results  of  a  special 
examination  of  these  rock  sepulchres  in  Hinnom 
{Dritte  Wnnderuiu/,  p.  318  ff.). 

A  very  noticeable  feature  of  this  ravine  is  the 
precipitous  wall  of  rocks  which  overhangs  the  gorge 
in  its  deepest  part,  on  the  left,  as  one  goes  west- 
ward and  nearly  opposite  to  Aceldama  on  the  heiglit 
above.  The  rocky  ledges  here  are  almost  [jerpen- 
dicular,  and  are  found  to  be  at  difierent  points 
forty,  thirty-six,  thirty-three,  thirty,  and  twenty 
feet  high.  A  few  trees  still  grow  along  the  margin 
of  the  overhanging  brow,  and  trees  here  must  an- 
ciently have  been  still  more  numerous  when  the 
land  was  better  cultivated.  Aside  from  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  valley,  regarded  as  one  of  its  aspects, 
it  has  some  additional  interest  froui  its  having  been 
connected  by  some  with  the  death  of  Judas.  It 
has  been  thought  that  he  may  fiave  hung  himself 
on  the  limb  of  a  tree  near  the  edge  of  one  of  these 
precipices,  and  that  the  rope  or  limb  breaking,  he 
fell  to  the  bottom  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  This 
latter  result  would  have  been  the  more  certain,  in 
the  event  of  his  having  so  fallen,  on  account  of  the 
sharp  edges  jjrojecting  from  the  sides  of  the  cliff, 
as  well  as  the  rocky  groimd  below.  Dr.  Robinson 
(Harmony  of  the  Greek  Gospels,  §  151)  supposes 
that  some  such  relation  as  this  maj  have  existed 
between  the  traitor's  "bursting  asunder"  and  the 
suicide,  though  he  does  not  assign  the  occurrence 
to  any  particular  place.  Tholuck  {MS.  Notes)  is 
one  of  those  who  think  of  Hinnom  as  the  scene  of 
the  event.  See  on  this  point  the  Lifi  of  our  Lord, 
by  Andrews,  p.  510  ff.  (1807).  We  cannot  indeed 
relj  very  much  on  such  minute  specifications,  be- 
tause  so  little  being  related,  so  little  is  really  known 
especting  the  manner  of  Judas's  death.    [.Judas.] 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  correct  more  distinctly 


a  *  That  depends  on  the  explanation.  Dr.  Conant 
ri-jiarks  on  the  passage  :  "  Lik'  a  cedar ;  namely,  as 
t  oedar  is  bent,  which  is  not  easily  done.  The  allusion 
e  to  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  tail,  the  small- 
wt  and  w  dkest  of  all  the  members  of  the  animars 
Body  "  {Book  of  Job,  with  a  Revised  Version,  p.  158). 
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a  somewhat  prevalent  idea  that  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom lies  wholly  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  This 
name  belongs  also  to  tlie  valley  on  the  west  of  the 
city,  though  the  latter  is  often  called  from  the  res- 
ervoirs there  the  Valley  of  Gilion.  They  are  both 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  valley,  which  sweeps 
around  the  city  on  two  sides.  As  a  topographical 
description,  the  reader  will  find  Robiason's  concise 
account  of  this  locality  (P/itjs.  Geor/r.,  pp.  97-100) 
very  distinct  and  ;iccurate.  H. 

HIPPOPOT'AMUS.  There  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  behemoth  (m!3n3)  de- 
scribes .the  hippopotamus :  the  word  itself  bears 
the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  Coptic  name  pe- 
hemoat,  "the  water-ox,"  and  at  the  same  time 
expresses  in  its   Hebrew  form,  as  the   plural  of 

nttnS,  the  idea  of  a  very  large  beast.  Though 
now  no  longer  found  in  the  lower  Nile,  it  was  for- 
merly common  there  (Wilkinson,  i.  239).  The 
asso Illation  of  it  with  the  crocodile  in  the  passage 
in  which  it  is  described  (Job.  si.  15  ff. ),  and  most 
of  the  particulars  in  that  passage  are  more  appro- 
priate to  the  hippopotamus  than  to  any  ether  ani- 
mal. Behemoth  "eateth  grass  as  an  ox"  (Job  xl. 
15)  —a  circumstance  which  is  noticed  as  peculiar 
in  an  animal  of  aquatic  habits;  this  is  strictly  true 
of  the  hippopotamus,  which  leaves  the  water  by 
night,  and  feeds  on  vegetables  and  green  c\|»ps. 
Its  strength  is  enormous,  vv.  16,  18,  and  the  notice 
of  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly,  "  his 
force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly,"  appears  to  be 
strictly  correct.  The  tail,  however,  is  short,  and 
it  must  be  conceaed  that  the  first  part  of  ver.  17, 
"  he  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,"  seems  not  alto- 
gether applicable."  His  mode  of  attack  is  with 
his  mouth,  which  is  armed  with  a  formidable  array 
of  teeth,  projecting  incisors,  and  enormous  curved 
canines;  thus  "his  creator  offers  him  a  sword," 
for  so  the  words  in  ver.  19  may  be  rendered.  But 
the  use  of  his  sword  is  mainly  for  pacific  purposes, 
"  the  beasts  of  the  field  playing  "  about  him  as  he 
feeds;  the  hipfjojwtamus  being  a  remarkably  inof- 
fensive animal.  His  retreat  is  among  the  lotuses 
(tzetllm;  A.  V.  "shady  trees")  which  abounded 
about  the  Nile,  and  amid  the  reeds  of  the  river. 
Thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water,  "  if  the  river  ris- 
eth,  he  doth  not  take  to  flight;  and  he  cares  not 
if  a  Jordan  (here  an  appellative  for  a  "stream") 
press  on  his  mouth."  Ordinary  means  of  capture 
were  ineffectual  against  the  great  strength  of  this 
animal.  "  Will  any  take  him  before  his  eyes?" 
(i.  e.  openly,  and  without  cunning),  "  will  any  bore 
his  nose  with  a  gin?"  as  was  usual  with  large 
fish.  The  method  of  killing  it  in  Egj-pt  was  with 
a  spear,  the  animal  being  in  the  first  instance 
secured  by  a  lasso,  and  repeatedly  struck  until  it 
became  exhausted  (Wilkinson,  i.  2it0);  the  very 
same  method  is  pursued  by  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  at  the  present  day  (Livingstone,  p.  73 ;  in- 
stances of  its  great  strength  are  noticed  by  the 
same  witer,  pp.  231,  232,  497).  W.  L.  B. 

HI'RAH    (ni'^n    [nobility,    noble    birth]  : 


See  also  Uirzers  Hiob  erklart,  p.  240.  There  are  sev- 
eral expressions  in  this  celebrated  description  of  th» 
water-ox  of  the  Nile  which  the  present  philology  rep- 
resents somewhat  differently  from  the  A.  V.  See  th» 
versions  of  Ewald,  DeWette,  Umbreit,  Conant,  Nojms 
and  others.  U 
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FApds'  Illram),  an  Adullamite,  the  friend  ("~) 
>f  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12;  and  see  20).  For 
'friend*'  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  "shepherd," 

probably  reading  '^nyn. 

HI'RAM  or  HU'RAM   (□"J^H,  or  Cg^H 

[nodle  6or»:=~in  Ges.] :  [Rom.  Xipd/j.,  exc.  2 
Sam.  V.  11,  1  7hr.  xiv.  1,  Xeipdfx;  Vat.  Alex. 
XetpafjL'  Hir(im]  on  tlie  dift'erent  ibrius  of  the  name 
see  lli:i!.\M).  1.  The  King  of  Tyre  who  sent 
woriinien  and  materials  to  Jerusalem,  first  (2  Sam. 
V.  11,  1  Chr.  xiv.  1)  to  build  a  palace  for  David 
whom  he  ever  loved  (1  K.  v.  1),  and  again  (1  K. 
V.  10,  vii.  1.3,  2  Chr.  ii.  14,  IG)  to  build  the  Tem- 
ple for  Solojnon,  with  whom  he  had  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  (1  K.  v.  11,  12).  The  con- 
tempt with  which  he  received  Solomon's  present 
of  Cabuu  (1  K.  ix.  12)  does  not  appear  to  have 
caused  any  breach  between  the  two  kings.  He  ad- 
mitted Solomon's  ships,  issuing  from  .Joppa,  to  a 
share  in  the  profitable  trade  of  the  iMediterranean 
(1  K.  X.  22);  and  Jewish  sailors,  under  the  guid- 
iitice  of  Tyrians,  were  taught  to  bring  the  gold  of 
India  (1  K.  ix.  2G)  to  Solomon's  two  harbors  on 
the  Red  Sea  (see  Ewald,  Gescli.  hi:  iii.  3-15- 
347). 

Eupoleraon  {np.  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  ix.  30) 
states  that  David,  after  a  war  with  Hiram,  retluced 
him^o  the  condition  of  a  tributary  prince.  Dius, 
the  Fhoenician  historian,  and  Menander  of  Ephesus 
{ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap,  i.  17,  18)  assign  to  Hiram  a 
prosperous  reign  of  34  years:  and  relate  that  his 
father  was  .\bibal,  his  son  and  successor  Baleazar ; 
that  he  re'juilt  various  idol-tempi^,  and  dedicated 
some  splendid  offerings;  that  he  wais  successful  in 
war;  that  he  enlarged  and  fortified  his  city;  that 
he  and  Solomon  hail  a  contest  with  riddles  or  dark 
sayings  (compare  Samson  and  his  friends,  Judg. 
xiv.  12),  in  which  Solomon,  after  winning  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  king  of  Tyre,  was  even- 
tually outwitted  by  Abdemon,  one  of  his  sulijects. 
The  intercourse  of  these  great  and  kindred-mindetl 
kings  was  much  celebrated  by  local  historians. 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  2,  §  8)  states  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  them  with  respect  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  was  preservetl  among  the  Tyrian 
archives  in  his  days.  With  the  letters  in  1  K.  v. 
and  2  Chr.  ii.  may  be  compared  not  only  his  copies 
of  the  letters,  but  also  the  still  less  authentic  let- 
ters between  Solomon  and  Iliram,  and  between 
Solomon  and  Vaphres  (.\pries':'),  which  are  pre- 
Berved  by  Eupolemon  ("/'•  l-useb.  Prcep.  /-.'van;/. 
ix.  30),  and  mentioned  by  Alexander  I'olyhistor 
('7^  (Tern.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21,  p.  332).  Some 
riitenician  historians  (<ip.  Tatian.  c(mt.  Gicec.  §  37) 
rela.«  that  Hiram,  besides  supplying  timber  for  the 
Temple,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon. 
Jewish  writers,  in  less  ancient  times  cannot  over- 
ook  Hiram's  uncircumcisicn  in  his  services  towards 
.he  building  of  the  Temple.  Their  legends  relate 
[>ip.  Eisenm.  Knl.Jiul.  i.  8G8)  that  because  he  was 
a  (ind-fearing  man  and  built  the  Temple  he  was 
received  alive  into  Paradise;  but  that,  after  he  had 
been  there  a  thousand  years,  he  sinned  by  pride, 
and  was  thnist  down  into  hell. 

2.  {Xipifj.:  Vat.  Alex.  Xfipan'.  f/iram.]  Hinmi 
was  the  name  of  a  man  of  mixed  race  (1  K.  vii. 
13,  40,  [4."i]),  the  principal  architect  and  enitineer 
lent  by  king  Iliram  to  .Solomon;  also  called   llu 

rmoi  in  the  Chronicles.     On   the  title  of  2S  ;=: 
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master,  or  father,  given  to  him  in  2  Chi    ii.  13 
iv.  16,  see  Ulu.\.m,  No.  3.  W.  T.  B. 

*  At  the  distance  of  IJ  hours  on  the  hill-sid« 
east  of  Tyre,  is  a  remark.able  tomb  known  as  K'lbr 
Ilairitn,  i.  e.  Tomb  of  Iliram.  "It  stands  aU 
alone,  apart  aUke  from  human  habitation  and  an- 
cient ruin  —  a  solitary,  venerable  relic  of  remote 
antiquity.  In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
monuments  in  the  land.  It  is  an  immense  sarcoph- 
agus of  limestone  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  — 
12  feet  long,  8  wide,  and  6  high;  covered  l>y  a  lid 
slightly  pyramidal,  and  5  feet  in  thickness ; — the 
whole  resting  on  a  massive  pedestal,  about  10  feet 
high,  composed  of  three  layers  of  large  hewn 
stones,  the  upper  Lvyer  projecting  a  few  inches.  The 
monument  is  perfect,  though  weather-lieaten.  The 
only  entrance  to  it  is  an  aperture  broken  through 
the  eastern  end.  A  tradition,  now  received  by  all 
classes  and  sects  in  the  surrounding  country,  makes 
this  the  tomb  of  Hiram,  Solomon's  friend  and 
ally;  and  the  tradition  may  have  comedown  un- 
broken from  the  days  of  Tyre's  grandeur,  ^\'e 
have  at  least  no  just  ground  for  rejecting  it." 
(Porter,  IIuwIUh:!;,  ii.  3i)5.) 

The  jieople  there  also  connect  Hiram's  name 
with  a  copious  fountain  over  which  a  massive  stone 
stnictiu-e  has  been  raised,  which  the  traveller  passes 
on  the  south  shortly  before  coming  to  th^  site  of 
Tyre  (see  Tristram's  Land  of  Jsratl,  p.  55,  2d  ed.). 
Such  traditions,  whether  they  cleave  rightfully  or 
not  to  these  particular  places,  have  their  interest. 
They  come  down  to  us  through  Phoenician  chan- 
nels, and  indirectly  authenticate  the  history  of 
Hiram  as  recorded  by  the  Hebrew  writers.      H. 

HIRCA'NUS  {'rpKavSs  [Ilyrcanian,  from 
'TpKavia,  a  province  on  the  (.'aspian  Sea] :  IJirca- 
nus),  '-a  son  of  'Tobias,"  who  had  a  large  treasure 
placed  for  security  in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  Heliodorus  (c.  187  n.  c. ; 
2  Mace.  iii.  11).  Josephus  also  mentions  "chil- 
dren of  Tobias"  {A»i.  xii.  5,  §  1,  irdiSfs  Tw^iou), 
who,  however,  belonged  to  the  faction  of  Menelaus, 
and  notices  especially  a  son  of  one  of  them  (Joseph) 
wiio  was  named  llyrcanus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §  2  ff.). 
Hut  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  the 
llyrcanus  of  2  Ma<?b.  with  this  f/ramlson  of  'Tobias 
either  by  supposing  that  the  ellipse  {tov  TwPiov) 
is  to  be  so  filled  up  (Grotius,  Calmet),  or  that  tht 
sons  of  Joseph  were  popularly  named  after  their 
grandfather  (Ewald,  Oescli.  iv.  309),  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  case  in  consequence  of  the 
great  eminence  of  their  father. 

'The  name  appears  to  be  simply  a  local  appella- 
tive, and  became  illustrious  afterwartls  in  the  Mac- 
cabean  dynasty,  though  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  adoption  are  unknown  (yet  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  4).     [Maccaukks.]       B.  F.  W. 

*  HIS  is  u.sed  throughout  the  A.  V.  instead  ot 
Us,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  original  edition  of 
IGll,  thouL'h  it  has  been  introduced  in  one  place 
in  later  editions.  [It.]  This  use  sometimes  occ.i- 
sicflis  ambiguity,  a,s  in  Matt.  vi.  33,  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  (iod,  and  his  righteousness,"  where 
F.astwood  and  Wright  {/iHjIt  Wonl-liiH>k,  p.  252) 
erroneously  refer  the  "  his  "  to  "  kingdom  "  instead 
of  to  "(iod,"  the  (ireek  lieing  t^c  htKaioavvT\> 
avTov,  not  auTTJs.  "His  righte<^  iisness  "  here 
means  "  the  righteousness  which  He  re<iuircs." 

A. 
HITTITES,    THE,    the    nation    descended 
from  Cheth  (A.  V.   'Heth"),  the  second  son  ol 
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JsnaaD  (1  )  With  five  exceptions,  noticed  be- 
ow,  the  word  is  "'^TT''^  ^  ihe  CbiltUe  [d  Xer- 
raios,  01  XerraTor-  ITethmts,  Hethcei :  in  Ezr.  is. 

1,  b  Edi,  Vat.  E9ei,  -AJex.  E99i]i  i"  t^ie  singular 
number,  according  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom. 
It  is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  "  the  Hittite  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  28,  .xxxiii. 

2,  xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3),  but  elsewhere 
plural  (Gen.  xv.  20;  Kx.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii. 
2-3;  Num.  xiii.  29;  Ueut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  iii. 
10,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11;  Judg.  iii.  5;  1  K.  ix.  20;  2 
Chr.  viii.  7 ;  Ezr.  ix.  1 ;  Neh.  ix.  8 ;  1  Esdr.  viii. 
6it,  XsTTotot).  (2.)  The  plural  form  of  the  word 
is  □"^riinn  =  the  CInttim,  or  Hittiles  \XerTiv 
(Vat.  -Tilv,  Alex.  Xemeift),  XerTiiv  (Vat.  -eiv)^ 
ol  XfTTa7oi-  Httlhim,  fhthcei]  (Josh.  i.  4;  Judg. 
i.   26;  1  K.   X.   29;  2  K.  vii.  6;  2  Chr.  i.  17). 

(3.)  "A  Hittite  [woman]  "  is  rT^rin  [Xerrala: 
Ceilicea]  (Ez.  xvi.  3,  4.5).  In  1  K.  xi.  1,  the  same 
word  is  rendered  "  Hittites." 

1.  Our  first  introduction  to  the  Hittites  is  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  when  he  bought  from  the  Beiie- 
Cheth,  "  Children  of  Heth  "  —  such  was  then  their 
title  —  the  field  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  be- 
longing to  Ephron  the  Hittite.  They  were  then 
settled  at  the  town  which  was  afterwards,  under  its 
new  name  of  Hebron,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name 
of  Kirjath-arba,  and  perhaps  also  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19,  XXV.  9).  The  propensities  of  the  tribe 
appear  at  that  time  to  have  been  rather  commer- 
cial «  than  military.  The  "  money  current  with 
the  merchant,"  and  the  process  of  weighing  it, 
were  familiar  to  tliem ;  the  peaceful  assembly  "  hi 
the  gate  of  the  city  "  was  tlieir  manner  of  receiv- 
ing the  stranger  who  was  desirous  of  having  a 
"possession"  "secured"  to  him  among  them. 
The  dignity  and  courtes_y  of  their  demeanor  also 
come  out  strongly  in  this  narrative.  As  Ewald 
well  says,  Abraham  chose  his  allies  in  warfare  from 
the  Amorites,  but  he  goes  to  the  Hittites  for  his 
grave.  But  the  tribe  was  evidently  as  yet  but 
small,  not  important  enough  to  be  noticed  beside 
"  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  "  who  shared  the 
bulk  of  the  land  between  them  (Gen.  xii.  6,  xiii. 
7K  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country  they  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  period  after  this,  possibly 
extending  as  far  as  Gerar  and  Beer-sheba,  a  good 
deal  below  Hebron  (xxvi.  17,  xxviii.  10).  From 
their  families  Esau  married  his  two  first  wives; 
and  her  fear  lest  Jacob  should  take  the  same  course 
is  the  motive  given  by  Kebekah  for  sending  Jacob 
away  to  Haran.  It  was  the  same  feeling  that 
had  urged  Abram  to  send  to  Mesopotamia  for  a 
wife  for  Ismc.  The  descendant  of  Shem  could  not 
wed  with  Hamites  —  "  with  the  daughters  of  the 
Cana<inites  among  whom  I  dwell  .  .  .  wherein  I 
am  a  stranger,"  but  "go  to  my  country  and  thy 
kindred"  is  his  father's  command,  "to  the  house 
of  thy  mother's  father,  and  take  thee  a  wife  from 
thence"  (Gen.  xxviii.  2,  xxiv.  4). 

2.  Throughout  the  book  of  Exodus  the  name  of 
the  Hittites  occurs  only  in  the  usual  formula  for 
the  occupants  of  the  Promised  Land.  Changes 
jccur  in  the  mode  of  stating  tliis  formula  [Canaan, 
p.  354  rt],  but  the  Hittites  are  never  omitted  (see 
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los-. 


a  "  Canaanite '"  has  ia  many  places  the  force  of 
•'  merchant  •■  or  "  trafficker."  See  among  others  the 
ixamples  in  vol.  i.  p  351  6 


Ex.  xStiii.  28).  In  the  report  of  the  s|)ies,  howe\er, 
we  have  again  a  real  historical  notice  of  them : 
"  the  Hittite,  the  Jebusite.  and  the  Amorite  dwell 
in  the  mountain"  (Num.  xiii.  29).  Whatever 
temporary  circumstances  may  have  attractoil  them 
so  far  to  the  south  as  Beer-sheba,  a  people  having 
the  quiet  commercial  tastes  of  Ei)hron  the  Hittite 
and  his  companions  can  have  had  no  call  for  the 
roving,  skirmishin;;  life  of  the  country  bordering 
on  the  desert;  and  thus,  during  the  sojourn  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  they  had  withdrawn  tliemselves 
from  those  districts,  retiring  before  Amalek  (Num. 
xiii.  29)  to  the  more  secure  mountain  country  in 
the  centre  of  the  land.  Perhajis  the  words  of 
Ezekiel  (xvi.  3,  45)  may  imply  that  they  helped  to 
found  the  city  of  Jehus. 

From  this  time,  however,  their  quiet  habits 
vanish,  and  they  take  their  part  against  the  invader, 
in'  equal  alliance  with  the  other  Canaanite  tribes 
(Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3,  &c.). 

3.  Henceforward  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are 
very  few  and  foint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals, 
both  attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1.)  "  Ahim- 
elech  the  Hittite,"  who  was  with  him  in  the  hill 
of  Hachilah,  and  with  Abishai  accompanied  him  by 
night  to  the  tent  of  .Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  He  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned,  anu  was  possibly  killed  in 
one  of  David's  expeditioio,  before  the  list  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  was  drawn  up.  (2.)  "Uriah  the  Hittite," 
one  of  "  the  thirty  "  of  David's  body-guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  39;  1  Chr.  xi.  41),  the  deep  tragedy  of  wlfcse 
wrongs  forms  the  one  blot  in  the  life  of  his  master. 
In  both  these  persons,  though  warriors  by  profes- 
sion, we  can  perhaps  detect  traces  of  those  qualities 
which  we  have  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  case  of  the  fii-st,  it  was  .Vbishai,  the  practi- 
cal, unscrupulous  "son  of  /eruiah,"  wlio  pressed 
David  to  allow  him  to  kill  the  sleeping  king: 
Ahimelech  is  clear  from  that  stain.  In  the  case 
of  Uriah,  the  absence  from  suspicion  and  the  gen- 
erous self-denial  which  he  displayed  are  too  weD 
known  to  need  more  than  a  reference  (2  Sam.  xi. 
11,  12). 

4.  The  Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  a  very  power- 
ful confederacy  of  Hittites  in  tlie  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  whom  Sether  I.,  or  Sethos,  waged 
war  about  b.  c.  1340,  and  whose  capital,  Ketesh, 
situate  near  Emesa,  he  conquered.  [Egypt,  p. 
511.] 

5.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  lately  deci- 
phered, there  are  frequent  references  to  a  nation 
of  Khattl,  who  "formed  a  great  confederacy  ruled 
by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,"  whose  territory  also 
lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  who  were 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  people  of  the  sea-coast, 
probably  the  Phoenicians  (Kawlinson's  Herodotus, 
i.  463).  "  Twelve  kings  of  the  Southern  Khatti 
are  mentioned  in  several  places."  If  the  identifi- 
cation of  these  people  with  the  Hittites  shoijld 
prove  to  be  correct,  it  agrees  with  the  name  Chnt, 
as  noticed  under  Heth,  and  affords  a  clew  to  the 
meaning  of  some  passages  which  are  otherwise 
puzzling.  These  are  («)  Josh.  i.  4,  where  the  ex- 
pression "  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites"  appears  tc 
niean  all  the  laud  of  Canaan,  or  at  least  the  northern 
part  thereof,  {h)  Judg.  i.  26.  Here  nearly  the 
same  expression  recurs.  [Luz.]  (c)  1  K.  x.  29 ; 
2  Chr.  i.  17 :  "  All  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and 
kings  of  Aram  "  (probably  identical  with  the  "  kings 
on  this  side  Euphrates,"  1  K.  iv.  24)  are  mentioned 
as  purchasing  chariots  and  horses  from  Egypt,  foi 
the  possession  of  which  they  were  so  notorious,  that 
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(d)  it  would  seem  to  have  become  at  a  Liter  date 
almost  proverbial  in  allusion  to  an  alarm  of  an 
dttack  by  diariots  (2  K.  vii.  C). 

6.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  religion  or  worship  of 
the  Hittites.  Even  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's 
idolatrous  worship  of  tlie  gods  of  his  wives  —  among 
whom  were  Hittite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1)  —  no  Hittite 
deity  is  alluded  to.  (See  1  K.  xi.  5,  7;  2  K.  xxiii. 
13.) 

7.  The  names  of  the  individual  Hittites  men- 
tioned in  the  Hilile  are  as  follow.  They  are  all 
8useeptil)le  of  interpretation  as  Hebrew  words,  which 
would  lead  to  the  belief  either  that  the  Hittites 
spoke  a  dialect  of  tlie  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  language, 
or  that  the  words  were  Hebraized  in  their  trans- 
ference to  the  Bible  records. 

Adah  (woman),  Gen.  xxxvi.  2. 

Ahimelkch,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  6. 

Basiiemath,  aecur.  Bas'math  (woman);  pos- 
sibly a  second  name  of  Adah,  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Bi;ei!I  (father  of  Judith,  below),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Elon  (father  of  Basmath),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Ephkon,  Gen.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14,  &c. 

Judith  (woman).  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

UiUAii,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c.,  xxiii.  39,  &c. 

ZoHAR  (father  of  Ephron),  Gen.  xxiii.  8. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Sibuechai,  who  in  the 
Hebrew  text  is  always  denominated  a  Hushathite, 
is  by  Josephus  {Atit.  vii.  12,  §  2)  styled  a  Hittite. 

G. 

HI'VITES,  THE  {''^njl  [perh.  the  villoffer, 
Ges.],  i.  e.  the  Chmite:  b  Euaios;  [in  Josh.  ix.  7, 
Xoppo?oj,  and  so  Alex,  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  2:]  Hevmus). 
The  name  is,  in  the  original,  uniformly  found  in 
the  singular  number.  It  never  has,  like  that  of  the 
Hittites,  a  plural,  nor  does  it  appear  in  any  other 
form.  Perhaps  we  may  assume  from  this  that  it 
originated  in  some  peculiarity  of  locality  or  circum- 
stance, as  in  the  case  of  the  Amorites  —  "  moun- 
taineers; "  and  not  in  a  progenitor,  as  did  that  of 
the  Ammonites,  who  are  also  styled  Bene-Anmion 
—  children  of  Ammon  —  or  the  Hittites,  Bene- 
Cheth  —  cliihlren  of  lleth.  The  name  is  explained 
by  Ewald  (Jlefch.  i.  318)  as  Binnenliinder,  that  is, 
"Midlanders;  "  by  Gesenius  (  Thts.  451)  as  pufjani, 
"villagers."  In  the  following  passages  the  name 
is  given  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  singular  —  TIIK 
Hivn-K:  — Gen.  x.  17;  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  xxxiii.  2, 
xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3;  1  Chr.  i.  15;  also 
Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  xxxvi.  2.  In  all  the  rest  it  is 
plural. 

1.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis,  "the 
Hivite"  is  named  as  one  of  the  descendants  —  the 
sixth  in  order  —  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
X.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  15).  In  the  first  enumeration  of 
the  nations  wiio,  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abraham, 
occupied  the  promised  land  (Gen.  xv.  19-21),  the 
Hivites  are  omitted  fiom  the  Hebrew  text  (though 
in  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  their  name  is  inserted). 
Tliis  has  led  to  the  conjecture,  amongst  others,  that 
they  are  identical  with  the  Kadmomtes,  whose 
r.anio  is  found  tliere  and  there  only  (Heland,  Pal. 
140;  Bochart,  PhiU.  iv.  30;  Can.  i.  19).  But  are 
not  the  Kadmonitcs  rather,  as  their  name  implies, 
the  representatives  of  the  Bene-kedem,  or  "  children 
of  the  I'just "  y  The  name  constantly  occurs  in  the 
fommla  liy  which  the  country  is  designated  in  tiie 
earlier  Iwoks  (Kx.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  28, 
txxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  II;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh. 
|(),  ix.  1,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11),  and  also  in  tlie  later 
ones  (1  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  viii.  7;  but  comp.  Ezr. 
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ix.  1,  and  Neh.  ix.  8).  It  is,  however,  absent  i| 
the  report  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29),  a  document 
which  fixes  the  localities  occupied  liy  the  Canaanite 
nations  at  tiiat  time.  I'erhaps  this  is  owing  to 
the  then  insignificance  of  the  Hivites,  or  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  indifl'erent  to  the  special 
locality  of  their  settlenients. 

2.  We  first  encounter  the  actual  people  of  the 
Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan. 
Shechem  was  then  (according  to  the  current  He- 
brew text)  in  their  possession,  Hamor  the  Hivite 

beuig  the  "  prince  (S''tt?3)  of  the  land "  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  2).  They  were  at  this  time,  to  judge  of 
them  by  their  rulers,  a  warm  and  impetuous 
people,  credulous,  and  easily  deceived  by  the  crafty 
and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob.  The  narrative  further 
exhibits  them  as  peaceful  and  commercial,  given  to 
"trade"  (10,  21),  and  to  the  acquiring  of  "  jxis 
sessions  "  of  cattle  and  other  "  wealth  "  (10,  23,  28, 
29).  Like  the  Hittites  they  held  their  assemblies 
or  conferences  in  the  gate  of  their  city  (20).  We 
may  also  see  a  testimony  to  their  peaceful  habits 
in  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  revenge  on  Jacob 
lor  the  massacre  of  tlie  Shecheuiites.  Perhaps  a 
similar  indication  is  furnished  by  the  name  of  the 
god  of  the  Shecheuiites  some  generations  after  this 
—  Baal-beritli  —  Baal  of  the  league,  or  the  alliance 
(Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4,  46);  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Shechemites  were  beaten  by  Abinielech  (40); 
and  by  the  unmilitary  character,  both  of  the  weapon 
which  causel  Abimelech's  death  and  of  the  person 
who  discharged  it  (ix.  53). 

The  Alex.  MS.,  and  several  other  jSISS.  of  the 
LXX.,  in  the  above  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2)  sub- 
stitute "Horite"  for  "Hivite."  The  change  is 
remarkable  from  the  usually  close  adherence  of  the 
Alex.  Codex  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  it  is  not  cor- 
roborated by  any  other  of  the  ancient  versions,  nor 
is  it  recommended  by  other  considerations.  No 
instances  occur  of  Horites  in  this  part  of  Palestine, 
while  we  know,  from  a  later  narrative,  tliat  there 
was  an  important  colony  of  Hivites  on  the  highland 
of  Benjamin  at  Gibeon.  etc.,  no  very  g>-eat  distance 
from  Siiecbeni.  On  the  other  hand,  in  (Jen.  xxxvi. 
2,  where  Aholiliamah,  one  of  Ksau's  wives,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  daugiiter  of  [Anah]  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon  the  Hivite,  all  considerations  are  in  favor  of 
reading  "Horite"  for  "  Hivite."  In  this  case  we 
fortunately  jxissess  a  detailed  genealogy  of  the  fam- 
ily, by  comparison  of  which  little  doubt  is  left  of 
the  propriety  of  the  change  (comp.  verses  20,  24, 
25,  30,  with  2),  although  no  ancient  version  has 
suggested  it  here. 

3.  We  next  meet  with  the  Hivites  during  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19).  Their 
character  is  now  in  some  respects  materially  altered. 
They  are  still  evidently  averse  to  fighting,  but  they 
have  acquired  —  possibly  by  long  ex|*rience  in 
traffic — an  amount  of  craft  which  they  did  not 
liefore  possess,  and  which  enables  them  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a  highly  successful  man- 
ner (Josh.  ix.  3-27).  The  colony  of  Hivites,"  who 
n'ade  Joshua  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  their 
dupes  on  this  occasion,  had  four  cities  —  (iibeon, 
( 'hepiiirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kiijath-jeai-im  —  situated, 
if  our  present  knowledge  is  accunife,  at  considenil>le 
distances  asunder.  It  is  not  certain  whetiier  the 
three  last  were  destroyed  by  Joshua  or  not  (xi.  19); 

.'  Here  agiiin  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  have  Horite 
for  ]Ilvit(>.i ;  but  we  cannot  accept  tlie  change  without 
further  coDslduration. 
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Sibeon  certainly  was  spared.  In  ver.  11  the  Gib- 
eouites  speak  of  the  "  elders  "  of  their  city,  a  word 
which  does  not  necessarily  point  to  any  special 
form  of  government,  as  is  assumed  by  Winer 
{Heviitr},  who  uses  the  ambiguous  expi-ession  that 
they  "  lived  under  a  republican  constitution  "  {in 
republicunkcher  Verfassun(j)\  See  also  Ewald 
{Gcsch.  i.  318,  319). 

4.  The  main  body  of  the  Hivites,  however,  were 
at  this  time  living  on  the  northern  confines  of 
western  Palestine  —  "  under  Hermon,  in  the  land 
of  Mizpeh"  (Josh.  xi.  3)  —  "in  Mount  Lebanon, 
from  iMount  Baal-Hermon  to  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  "  (Judg.  iii.  3).  Somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
borliood  they  were  settled  when  Joab  and  the  cap- 
r«ains  of  the  host,  in  their  tour  of  numbering,  came 
to  "all  the  cities  of  the  Iiivit«s"  near  Tyre  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  7).  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen. 
s.  17,  they  are  called  Tripolitans  C'SVlQ'^nip), 
a  name  which  points  to  the  same  general  northern 
locality. 

5.  In  speaking  of  the  AviM,  or  Awites,  a  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  by  the  writer  that  they  may 
have  been  identical  with  the  Hivites.  This  is  ap- 
parently corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  notice  in  Deut.  ii.,  the  Avites  seem  to  have  been 
dispersed  before  the  Hivites  appear  on  the  scene  of 
the  sacred  history.  G. 

HIZKI'AH  (n*)7^n  [strength  ofJehaoah]: 
'E^e/fias:  Ezeciris),  an  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the 
prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

HIZKI'JAH  (n*i7Tn  [as  above]:  'ECeKia: 
Ihzeciii),  according  to  the  punctuation  of  the  A. 
V.  a  man  who  sealed  the  covenant  of  reformation 
with  Kzra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  name  should  be  taken  with 
that  preceding  it,  as  "  Ater-Hizkijah,"  a  name 
given  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel.  It  appears  also  extremely 
likely  that  the  two  names  following  these  in  x.  17, 
18  (Az/.ur,  Hodijah)  are  only  corrupt  repetitions 
of  them. 

This  and  the  preceding  name  are  identical,  and 
are  tlie  same  with  that  given  in  the  A.  V.  ai 
Hezekiah. 

HO'BAB  (n^'n  [love,  beloved]:  S  'OjSa^ 
Alex.  Clfia^ ;  in  Judg.  'lojySa^ :  Hvhab).  This 
name  is  found  in  two  places  only  (Num.  x.  29; 
Judg.  iv.  11),  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it 
denotes  the  father-in-law  of  JNIoses,  or  his  son. 
(1.)  In  favor  of  the  latter  are  (a.)  the  express  stat 
ment  that  Hobab  was  "  the  son  of  liaguel  "  (Num. 
X.  29);  Kaguel  or  Keuel  —  the  Hebrew  word  in 
both  cases  is  the  same  —  being  identified  with 
Jethro,  not  only  in  Ex.  ii.  18  (comp.  iii.  1,  &c.), 
but  also  by  Josephus,  who  constantly  gives  bini 
that  name.  (6.)  The  fact  that  Jethro  had  some 
time  previously  left  the  Israelite  camp  to  return  to 
his  own  country  (ICx.  x\aii.  27).  The  words  "the 
father-in-law  of  Moses  "  in  Num.  x.  29,  though  in 
most  of  the  ancient  versions  connected  with  Hobab, 
will  in  the  original  read  either  way,  so  that  no 
argument  can  be  founded  on  them.  (2.)  In  favor 
of  Hol)ab's  identity  with  Jethro  are  (m.)  the  words 
of  Judg.  iv.  11;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
fliis  is  (ostensibly)  of  later  date  than  the  other,  and 
ultogether  a  more  casual  statement.  {!>.)  .losephus 
!U  speaking  of  Ilaguel  remarks  once  {Ant.  ii.  12,  §  1 ) 
DBA,  he  "  had  lotlior,  i.  e.  Jethro)  for  a  surname" 
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(toCto  yap  ^f  eTri/fArj^o  tc5  'Payovr]\)-  From 
the  absence  of  the  article  here,  it  is  inferred  by 
Whiston  and  others  that  Josephus  intends  that  he 
had  more  than  one  surname,  but  this  seems  hardly 
safe. 

Tlie  Mohammediiii  traditions  are  certainly  in  favor 
of  the  identity  of  Hobab  with  Jetln-o.  He  is  known 
in  the  Koran  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  East  at  the 

present  day,  by  the  name  of  Sho  eib  (^  v_^aJI>wu  ). 
doubtless  a  corruption  of  Hobab.  According  to 
tliose  traditions  he  was  the  prophet  of  God  to  the 
idolaters  of  MeUyen  (JMidian),  who  not  beheving 
his  message  were  destroyed  (Lane's  Koran,  179- 
181);  he  Wiis  blind  {ib.  180  note);  the  rod  of  Jloses 
was  his  gift,  it  had  once  been  the  rod  of  Adam, 
and  was  of  the  myrtle  of  Paradise,  etc.  {lb.  190: 
^^'ei^s  BM.  Legends,  107-109).  The  name  cf 
Slio'eib  still  remains  attached  to  one  of  tlie  wadies 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho, 
through  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
locaHty  (Seetzen,  Rtiseti,  18.54,  ii.  319,  376),  the 
children  of  Israel  descended  to  the  Jordan.  [Beth- 
NiJiRAii.]  According  to  this  tradition,  therefore, 
be  accompanied  the  people  as  for  as  the  Promised 
Land,  though  whatever  weight  that  may  possess  is, 
when  the  statement  of  Ex.  xviii.  27  is  taken  into 
account,  against  his  identity  with  Jethro.  Other 
places  bearing  his  name  and  those  of  his  two 
daughters  are  shown  at  Sinai  and  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  (Stanley,  S.  #  P.  p.  33). 

But  whether  Hobab  was  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses  or  not,  the  notice  of  him  in  Num.  x.  29-32, 
though  brief,  is  full  of  point  and  interest.  "While 
Jethro  is  preserved  to  us  as  the  wise  and  practiced 
administrator,  Hobab  appears  as  the  experienced 
Bedouin  sheikh,  to  whom  Moses  looked  for  the 
matei'ial  safety  of  his  cumbrous  caravan  in  the  new 
and  ditiicult  ground  before  them.  The  tracks  and 
passes  of  that  "waste  howling  wilderness"  were 
all  familiar  to  him,  and  his  practiced  sight  would 
be  to  them  "instead  of  eyes"  in  discerning  the 
distant  clumps  of  verdure  wliich  betokened  the  wellc 
or  springs  for  the  daily  encampment,  and  in  giving 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  Amalekites  or 
other  spoilers  of  the  desert.     [Jethko.]         G. 

HO'BAH    [or    HO'BA,   A.  V.   ed.   1611] 

(n3in  [concealed,  Ges. ;  lurking-hole,  FUrst] : 
Xo&a,:  Hobrt),  the  place  to  which  Abraham  pursued 
the  kings  who  had  pillaged  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  15). 
It  was  situated  "  to  the  north  of  Damascus " 
(ptt^S"!/  7SDy?X3).  Josephus  mentions  a  tra- 
dition concerning  Abraham  which  he  takes  from 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus:  —  "Abraham  reigned  at 
Damascus,  being  a  foreigner  .  .  .  and  his  name  ia 
still  famous  in  the  country;  and  there  is  shown  s 
village  called  from  him  The  Ilabitalion  of  Abra,- 
liani "  {Ant.  i.  7,  §  2).  It  is  remarkable  that  iii 
the  village  of  Bnrzeh,  three  miles  north  of  Damas- 
cus, there  is  a  wehj  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  called  after  the  name  of  tlin 
patriarch,  Mnsjad  Ibrahim,  "  the  prayer-pl.iee  of 
Abranam."  The  tradition  attached  to  it  is  that 
here  Abraham  offered  thanks  to  God  after  tlie  total 
discomfiture  of  the  eastern  kings.  Behind  the  wel^ 
is  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  in  which  another  tradition 
represents  the  patriarch  as  taking  refuge  on  one 
occasion  from  the  giant  Nimrod.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  word  Hobah  signifies  "  a  hiding-place." 
The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that  the  village  <rf 
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J6bai\  not  far  from  Burzeh,  is  the  Hobah  of  Scrip- 
ture. Tliey  have  a  synagogue  there  dedicated  to 
Elijali,  to  whicli  tliej  make  frequent  pilgrimages 
(see  p.  720  6,  note ;  also  IJaiiJb.  for  Syr.  unci  Pal. 
pp.  491,  492).  J.  L.  P. 

HOD  (Tin  [splendor,  ormiment]  :  'Xio;  [Vat.] 
Alex.  nS  ■  Hod),  one  of  the  sons  of  Zopliah,  among 
the  descendants  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

HODA'IAH  [3  syl.]  {Clietib,  ^inVYin, 
altered  in  the  Keri  to  •IH^'ll'in,  t.  e.  Hoda- 
via'hu  [splendor  of  Jehovah]  :  'OSoXia  ;  Alex. 
nSovia'  Odui(i),  son  of  Elioenai,  one  of  the  last 
members  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah ;  mentioned  1 
Chr.  iii.  24. 

HODAVI'AH  (n;pSn  [as  above]  :  'Cl^ovia.: 
Odoia).  1.  A  man  of  Manas.'seh,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  half-tribe  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v. 
24). 

2.  [Vat.  OSvia:  Oduia.]  A  man  of  Benjamin, 
son  of  Has-senuah  (1  Chr.  ix.  7). 

3.  [Vat.  2o5ouia:  Odaiia.]  A  Levite,  who 
seems  to  have  given  his  name  to  an  important 
family  in  the  tribe  —  the  Bene  Hodaviah  (Ezr.  ii. 
40).  In  Nehcmiah  the  name  appears  as  HoiiEVAit. 
Lord  A.  Hervey  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  name  is  closely  connected  with  Judah 
(Getiealuf/ies,  p.  119).  This  being  the  case,  we 
probably  find  this  Hodaviah  mentioned  again  in 
iii.  9. 

HO'DESH  (tyi'n  [new  moon,  or  ii?ne  of  the 
new  7noon]  :  'A5a ;  [Conip.  X6S€$ :]  Ifodes),  a 
woman  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chr.  viii.  9)  as  the  wife  of  a  certain  Shaharaim, 
and  mother  of  seven  children.  Shaharaim  had  two 
wives  besides  Hodesh,  or  jx)ssibly  Hodesh  was  a 
second  name  of  one  of  those  women  (ver.  8).  The 
LXX.  by  reading  Baara,  BaaSd,  and  Hodesh,  'A5a, 
seem  to  wish  to  establish  such  a  connection. 

HOD'EVAH  {nyVr\,  Keri  n>l^Tl  [perh. 
bri/jhtness,  orrirnuenl  of  Jehorah]:  OuSovia-  [V"at. 
&ovSovia:]  Alex.  OvSovlS-  Oduia),  Bene-Hodevah 
[sons  of  H.],  a  Invite  family,  returned  from  Cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  43).  In  the 
parallel  lists  it  is  given  as  Hohaviaii  (No.  3)  and 

SUDIAS. 

HODI'AH  (n*Y"in  [splendor  of  Jehovah]: 
Tl'lSovla;  Alex.  louSaia;  [Comp. 'nSioO  Odaia), 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  lura,  a  man  of  Judah,  and 
mother  to  tiie  founders  of  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa 
(1  Chr.  iv.  19).  She  is  doubtless  the  same  i)erson 
as  Jehudijah  (in  verse  18,  that  is  "  the  Jewess"), 
in  fact,  except  the  article,  which  is  disregarded  in 
the  A.  v.,  the  two  names  are  identical  [comp. 
Hodaviah,  No.  3].  Hodiah  is  exactly  the  .same 
name  as  Hodi.jah,  under  which  form  it  is  given 
more  than  once  in  the  A.  V. 

HODI'JAH  (nnSn  [as  above]  :  'nSoufa: 
Odin,  Odaia).  This  is  in  the  original  precisely  the 
lame  name  as  the  preceding,  though  spelt  differently 
in  the  A.  V.     It  occurs  — 

1.  A  Ixvite  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  viii.  7;  and  probably  also  ix.  5;  x.  10).    The 


a  Id  cicIi  MS.  the  same  equivalent  aa  tlie  above  has 
WD  giveu  Tor  liooA-M 
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name  with  others  is  omitted  in  the  two  first  (A 
these  passages  in  the  LXX. 

2.  ['nSoi;^;  Alex.  fiSoi/a:  Odaia.]  Anothei 
Levite  at  the  same  time  (Neh.  x.  13). 

3.  ["nSom'a;  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  OSouia:  Odaia.] 
A  layman;  one  of  the  "heads"  of  the  people  at 
the  same  time  (Neh.  x.  18). 

HOG'LAH  (nb^n  [jmrtiidge]:  'E-yA(£; 
Alex.  Ai7A.a,  AiyXafx.:  IIe<jla),  the  third  of  the 
fi\e  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  in  whose  favor  the 
law  of  iiilieritance  was  altered  so  that  a  daughter 
could  inherit  her  father's  estate  when  he  left  no 
sons  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11,  Josh, 
xvii.  3). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  Beth-hoglaii,  which 


HO'HAM  (Crnn  [u-hom  Jehovah  incites, 
Ges.]:  'EAa/x;  Alex.  AiAa/i;"  Ohain),  king  of 
Hebron  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Josh.  X.  3):  one  of  the  five  kings  who  were  pursued 
by  Joshua  down  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  and  who 
were  at  last  captured  in  the  cave  at  Makkedah  and 
there  put  to  death.  As  king  of  Hebron  he  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  Josh,  x.,  but  his  name 
occurs  in  the  above  passage  only. 

HOLM-TREE  {Trplvos-  Hex)  occurs  only  in 
the  apocryphal  story  of  Susanna  (ver.  58).  The 
passage  contains  a  characteristic  play  on  the  names 
of  the  two  trees  mentioned  by  the  elders  in  their 
evidence.  That  on  the  mastieh  {(tj(1vov  .  .  . 
&yy€Xos  (XKlcret  ae)  has  been  noticed  under  that 
head  [Mastich-tkkk,  note].  That  on  the  holm- 
tree  (irplvou)  is  •'  the  angel  of  (iod  vvaiteth  with  the 
sword  to  cut  thee  in  two  "  {'iva  Trpiaai  tn).  I' or  the 
historical  significance  of  these  puns  see  Susanna. 
The  irpLVOs  of  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  iii.  7,  § 
3,  and  10,  §  1,  and  elsewhere)  and  Dioscorides  (i. 
144)  denotes,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  Qiiercus 
coccifera,  the  Q.  psetido-cucaf era,  v;h\ch  is  perhaps 
not  specifically  distinct  from  the  first-mentioned 
oak.  The  ilex  of  the  Roman  writers  was  applied 
both  to  the  holm-oak  ( Querais  ilex)  and  'to  the 
Q.  coccifera  or  kermes  oak.  See  BUny  (//.  N. 
xvi.  6). 

For  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  the  Tratisactions  of  the  Linncean  Society, 
vol.  xxiii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  381-387.     [Oak.]     W.  H. 

HOLOFER'NES,  or,  more  correctly,  Olo- 
FERNKS  {'OKo<l)epvris:  [Ilolofemes]),''  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  book  of  Judith,  a  general  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  the  Assyrians  (Judg.  ii.  4),  who  was 
slain  by  the  Jewish  heroine  Judith  during  the  siege 
of  Betliulia.  [Judith.]  The  name  occurs  twice  in 
Cappadocian  history,  as  borne  by  the  brother  of 
Ariarathes  I.  (c.  v..  c.  350),  and  afterwards  by  a 
pretender  to  the  Cappadocian  throne,  who  was  at 
first  supported  and  afterwards  imprisoned  i)y  Deme- 
trius Soter  (c.  n.  c.  158).  The  termination  (Tis- 
Mphernes,  etc.)  points  to  a  Persian  origin,  but  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain.        B.  F.  W. 

HO'LON  (1  bn  [abode,  halting.jAace,  Sim.] : 
XaAou  Kol  Xauva,  Alex.  XiAouoij';  r)  FfAAo,  Alex. 
ClXwv:  OloH,  llaUin).  1.  A  town  in  the  mountains 
of  Judali:  one  of  the  first  group,  of  which  /lobir 
was  apparently  the  most  consideralje.  It  is  named 
between  (Joshkn  and  Giuui  (Josh.  xv.  51),  and 


6  •  In  the  A.  V.  ed.  IGl)  the  name  is  generall; 
printed  "  Olofemes,"  tbougl  "  Uolo&rnes  "  also  oo 
cun.  A. 
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vu  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs "  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  15).  In  the  Ust  of  priest's  cities  of  1  Chr. 
rt.  the  name  appears  as  Hilen.  In  the  Onomaa- 
licon  ("  Helon  "  and  "  Olon  ")  it  is  mentioned,  liut 
not  so  as  to  imply  its  then  existence.  Nor  has  the 
name  been  since  recognized  by  travellers. 

2.  Ql^n  [aa  above]:  XeXtic:  Helon),  a,  city 
of  Moab  (.ler.  xlviii.  21,  only).  It  was  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Mis/tor,  the  level  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain 
country")  east  of  .Jordan,  and  is  named  with 
Jahazah,  Dibon,  and  other  known  places;  but  no 
identification  of  it  has  yet  taken  place,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Num.  xxxii.  and 
losh.  xiii.  G. 

HO'MAM  (D?2"in  [extermination,  Ges.]  : 
Ai/xdw-  Hoinim),  the  form  under  which  in  1  Chr. 
i.  ay  an  Edomite  name  appears,  which  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  is  given  Hkmam.  Horaam  is  assumed  by 
Gesenius  to  be  the  original  form  {Thes.  p.  385  a). 
liy  Knobel  {Genesis,  p.  254),  the  name  is  compared 

with  that  of  Homaima  (^S^^jl^^J,  a  town  now 

ruined,  though  once  important,  half-way  between 
Petra  and  Ailath,  on  the  ancient  road  at  the  back 
of  the  mountain.  See  Laborde,  Journey,  p.  207, 
Ameime ;  also  the  Arabic  authorities  mentioned  by 
Knobel.  G. 

HOMER.     [MEA.SUUES.] 

*  HONEST.    [HoNKSTY.] 

»  HONESTY,  for  ffe/LLuSrvs  (A.  V.),  1  Tim. 
ii.  2,  is  more  restricted  in  its  idea  than  the  Greek 
word  ffefxv6Tr)s-  The  latter  designates  generally 
dignity  of  character,  including  of  course  probity, 
but  also  other  qualities  allied  to  self-control  and 
decorum.  The  same  word  is  rendered  "gravity," 
1  Tim.  iii.  4,  and  Tit.  ii.  7.  It  may  be  added  that 
"honest"  (which  in  the  N.  T.  usually  represents 
KaKSs,  once  (Te^v6s)  is  often  to  be  taken  as  equiv- 
alent to  "good"  or  "reputable."  Like  the  Latin 
himestm,  it  describes  what  is  honorable,  becoming, 
or  morally  beautiful  hi  character  and  conduct. 
"  Honestly  "  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  the  rendering  of  ^vcrxtfJ^^vtas  and  KaKm 
(Rom.  xiii.  13;  1  Thess.  iv.  12;  Heb.  xiii.  18). 

H. 

HONEY.  We  have  already  noticed  [Food] 
the  extensive  use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  ordinary 
food  among  the  Hebrews :  we  shall  therefore  in  the 
present  article  restrict  ourselves  to  a  description  of 
the  different  articles  which  passed  under  the  Hebrew 

name  of  d'bnsli  {W^'^\  In  the  first  place  it  ap- 
plies to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which  we  ex- 
clusively apply  the  name  of  honey.  All  travellers 
agree  in  describing  Palestine  as  a  land  "  flowing 
with  honey  "  (Ex.  iii.  8),  bees  being  abundant  even 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  wilderness,  where  they 
deposit  their  honey  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or 
in  hollow  trees.  In  some  parts  of  nortliern  Araljia 
the  hills  are  so  well  stocked  with  bees,  that  no 
sooner  are  hives  placed  than  they  are  occupied 
(Wellsted's  Travels,  ii.  123).  The  Hebrews  had 
special  expressions  to  describe  the  exuding  of  the 

loney  from  the  comb,  such  as  nopheth  (n22), 
dropping"  (Cant.  iv.  11;  Prov.  v.  3,  xxiv.  13,, 
K:.uph  (^^^),  "overflowing"  (Ps.  xix.  10;  Prov. 
ivi.  24),  and  ya'ar  {1V^)  or  ya'drah  (nnVyi  (1 
Smb.    xiv.    27;  Cant.   v.    1) — expressions    which 
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answer  to  the  mel  acetum  of  Pliny  (xi.  15):  the 
second  of  these  terms  approaches  ne;irest  to  the 
sense  of  "  honey  comb,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  connected 
with  nopheth  in  Ps.  xix.  10,  "  the  droppings  of  the 
comb."  (2.)  In  the  second  place,  the  temi  cVbosk 
applies  to  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape 
which  is  still  called  dibs,  and  which  forms  an  article 
of  commerce  in  the  East;  it  was  this,  and  not 
ordinary  bee-honey,  which  .Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliii.  11),  and  which  the  Tyrians  purchased 
from  Palestine  (Ez.  xxvii.  17).  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  is  described  by  Pliny  (xiv.  11):  the  must 
was  either  boiled  down  to  a  half  (in  which  case  it 
was  called  defrutiun),  or  to  a  third  (when  it  was 
called  siracum.  or  snpa,  the  aif,aios  oJvos,  and 
ei|/7j;ua  of  the  Greeks):  it  was  mixed  either  with 
wine  or  milk  (Virg.  Georr/.  i.  290;  Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
780)  :  it  is  still  a  favorite  article  of  nutriment 
among  the  Syrians,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
coarse  honey  (Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  82).  (;).)  A  third 
kind  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  "  vege- 
table "  honey,  by  which  is  meant  the  exudations 
of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Tamnrix 
mnnniftra,  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the 
stunted  oaks  of  Luristan  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
honey  which  Jonathan  ate  hi  the  wood  (1  Sara. 
xiv.  25),  and  the  "wild  honey"  which  supported 
St.  John  (Matt.  iii.  4),  have  been  refened  to  this 
species.  ^Ve  do  not  agree  to  this  view :  the  honey 
in  the  wood  was  in  such  abundance  that  Jonathan 
took  it  up  on  the  end  of  a  stick ;  but  the  vegetable 
honey  is  found  only  in  small  globules,  which  must 
be  carefully  collected  and  strained  before  l)eing  used 
(Wellsted,  ii.  50).  The  use  of  the  temi  yn'ar  in 
that  passage  is  decisive  against  this  kind  of  honey. 
The  fx^M  &ypiov  of  Matthew  need  not  mean  any- 
thing else  than  the  honey  of  the  wild  bees,  which 
we  have  already  stated  to  be  common  in  Palestine, 
and  which  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  3)  specifies 
among  the  natural  productions  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho :  the  expression  is  certainly  applied  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  94)  to  honey  exuded  from 
trees;  but  it  may  also  be  applied  like  the  Latin 
mel  gilvestre  (Plhi.  xi.  16)  to  a  particular  kind  of 
bee-honey.  (4.)  A  fourth  kind  is  described  by 
Josephus  (/.  c),  as  being  manufactured  from  the 
juice  of  the  date. 

The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  honey  in  meat 
offerings  (Lev.  ii.  11)  appears  to  have  been  grounded 
on  the  fermentation  produced  by  it,  honey  soon 
turning  sour,  and  even  forming  vinegar  (Plin.  xxi. 
48).  This  fact  is  embodied  in  the  Talmudical 
word  hid/jish=  "to  ferment,"  derived  .'rom  d'bash. 
Other  explanations  have  been  offered,  as  that  bees 
were  unclean  (Philo  de  Sacrif.  c.  G,  App.  ii.  255), 
or  that  the  honey  was  the  artificiel  dibs  (Biihr, 
Symbol,  ii.  323).  W.  L.  B. 

*  HONEY-COMB.     [Honey.] 

*  HOOD.     Is.  iii.  23.     [Head-dkess.] 
HOOK,  HOOKS.     Various  kinds  of  hook» 

are  noticed  in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  ar« 
the  most  important. 

1.   Fishing-hooks    (HS^,    T^D,    Am.    iv.    2  ; 

Tl'Z'n,  Job  xli.  2;  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15).  The 
two  first  of  these  Hebrew  terms  mean  primarily 
thorns,  and  secondarily  fshing-hooks,  from  the 
similarity  ij;  shape,  or  perhaps  from  thor.-is  ha'.-iiig 
been  originaUy  used  for  the  purpose;  in  both  cases 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  mistaken  in  their  render- 
uigs,  Cfiving  oirXois  and  contis  for  the  first,  Si^it- 
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rat  «n«l  olfis  for  the  second;  the  third  term  refers 
to  the  contraction  of  the  mouth  by  the  hook. 

2  nin  (A.  V.  "thorn"),  properly  a  i-inr/ 
(vj/f'Wiov,  circuliis)  placed  tlirough  the  mouth  of 
61  larj^e  fish  and  attached  by  a  cord  (^ttllW)  to  a 
stake  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive  in  the 
water  (Job  xli.  2 ) ;  the  word  meaning  the  cord  is 
rendered  "hook"  in  the  A.  V.  and  =  (rxorvos. 

3.  nn  and  nin,  generally  rendered  "hook" 
ui  the  A.  V.  after  the  LXX.  ayKiarpov,  but  prop- 
erly a  rinr/  (ci/-c«/«<>),  such  as  in  our  country  is 
placed  through  tlie  nose  of  a  bull,  and  similarly 
used  in  the  east  for  leading  about  lions  (Kz.  xix.  4, 
where  the  A.  V.  has  "with  chains  "),  camels,  and 
other  animals.  A  similar  method  wa.s  adopted  for 
leading  prisoners,  as  in  the  case  of  Manasseh  who 
was  led  with  rings  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11;  A.  V.  "in 
the  thorns").  An  illustration  of  this  practice  is 
found  in  a  bas-relief  discovered  at  Khorsabad  (Lay- 
ard,  ii.  376).  The  expression  is  used  several  times 
in  thia  sense  (2  K.  xix.  28;  Is.  xxxvii.  29;  Ez. 

jtxix.  4,  xxxviii.  i).  The  term  tt7|7.1X3  is  used  in 
a  similar  sense  in  .lob  xl.  24  (A.  V.  "  bore  his  nose 
with  a  gin,"  margin). 


Uoo'.v.     (IjayarJs  Mm 


4.  D''11,  a  term  exclusively  used  in  reference  to 
the  Tabernacle,  rendered  "hooks"  in  the  A.  V. 
The  I.XX.  varies  in  its  rendering,  sometimes  giv- 
ing KecpaKis,  i.  e.  the  aipitdl  of  the  pillars,  some- 
times Kp'iKos  and  a.jKvK7\\  the  expenditure  of  gold, 
as  given  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  28,  has  led  to  this  doubt ; 
they  were,  however,  most  probably  hwks  (Ex.  xxvi. 
32,  37,  xxvii.  10  tf.,  xxxviii.  10  ff.);  the  word  seems 
to  have  given  name  to  the  letter  T  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  [jossibly  from  a  similarity  of  the  form  in 
which  the  latter  appears  in  the  Greek  Dlijamma^ 
to  that  of  a  hook. 

5.  n"l!2TQ,  a  vine-dresser"s  pruning-hook  (Is. 
ii.  4,  xviii.  h\  Mic.  iv.  3;  .loel  iii.  10). 

6.  2vTtt  and  HH^TD  {Kpjedypa),  a  flesh-hook 
for  getting  up  the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boiling 
pot  (Ex.  xxvii.  3;  1  Sam.  ii.  13-14). 

7.  D^.riDtt?  (Ez.  xl.  43),  a  term  of  very  doubt- 
ful meaning,  probably  meaning  "  hooks  "  (as  in  the 
A.  v.),  u^ied  for  tiie  purpose  of  hanging  up  ani- 
mals to  fl.iy  them  (paxll/i  bi/urci,  Ges.  T/ies.  p. 
1470):  other  meanhigs  given  are  —  ledges  {labia, 
Vulg.),  or  eaves,  as  though  the  word  were  D\"n^tt7  ; 
pens  for  kepj)ing  the  animals  previous  to  their  being 
slaughtered ;  hearth-stones,  as  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V. ;  an<l  lastly,  guttei-s  to  receive  and  carry  off 
the  bloo<l  from  the  slaughtered  animals. 

\V.  L.  B. 

HOPH'NI  02!? n,  a  frjhter  [a  im;/ilisf, 
hoxer,  (ies.  ;  oiie  ttrony,  jmcer/iU,  Fiirst] :   '0(pt>i 


n  •  D«vn  Stanli-v  fln<l-<  R  li-KKnn  nlxn  for  other  nnd 
mwr  tliiia)  In  tint  ''  «"■•"  anil  ItiHtructlve  wlrke<l- 
a—   '  which  tlio  iLiiiicf  ,f  I'.iliiphiui  unJ  lluplinl  ncnU 
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[Vat.  -,/€«;  Alex,  in  1  Sam.  ii.  34,  Efvti,  iv.  4 
ll,17,0(pvei:  Oy>/mt])  and  Piiinehah  (DTO'^S, 
*»c6«y  [Vat.  *6ij/eej]),  the  two  sons  of  Eli,  who 
fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal  duties  at  Shiloh. 
Tlieir  brutal  rapacity  and  lust,  which  seemed  to 
acquire  fresh  violence  with  their  father's  iticreasing 
ye;irs  (1  Sam.  ii.  22,  12-17),  filled  the  people  with 
disgust  and  indignation,  and  provoked  the  curse 
which  was  denounced  against  tlieir  father's  house 
first  by  an  unknown  prophet  (vv.  27-3(j),  and  then 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  11-14).  They  were  both 
cut  off  in  one  day  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and 
the  ark  which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle 
against  the  I'liilistines  was  lost  on  the  same  occa- 
sion (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11).  The  predicted  ruin  and 
ejectment  of  Eli's  house  were  fulfilled  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon.  [Eli;  Zauok.]  The  unbridled 
licentiousness  of  these  young  priests  gives  us  a  ter- 
rible glimpse  into  the  fallen  condition  of  the  chosen 
people  (Ewald,  Utsch.  ii.  538-G38)."  The  Scrip- 
ture  calls  them  "sons  of  Belial  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  12); 
and  to  this  our  great  poet  alludes  in  the  words  — 

"  To  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smoked  ;  j  et  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  whe/t  the  priest 
Turns  alheisi,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God?  " 

Par.  Lost,  i.  492.  F.  W.  P. 

HOR,  MOUNT  {"^"nn  -lh,  =•  Hw  the 
mouiilain,  remarkable  as  the  only  case  in  which 
the  name  conies  first).  1.  (^Clp  rh  tipos-  Mtms 
l/or),  the  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died  (Num. 
XX.  25,  27).  The  word  Hor  is  regarded  by  the 
lexicographers  as  an  archaic  form  of  ILn;  the  usual 
HeVirew  term  for  "  mountain "  (Gesenius,  T/ies. 
p.  301  6,'  Ei'irst,  Ilandwh.  ad  voc,  etc.),  so  that  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  simply  "  the  mountain  of 
mountains,"  as  the  LXX.  have  it  in  another  case 
(see  below.  No.  2)  rti  upos  rii  ilpor:  Vulg.  mans 
altUdnim;  and  .Jerome  {h'.p.  ad  Fabiolam)  "  non 
in  monte  simpliciter  sed  in  niontis  monte." 

The  few  facts  given  us  in  the  Bible  regarding 
Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  "  on  the  Iwundary 
line"  (Num.  xx.  23)  or  "at  the  edge"  (xxxiii.  37) 
of  the  land  of  lulom.  It  was  the  next  halting- 
place  of  the  people  after  Kadesh  (xx.  22,  xxxiii. 
37),  and  they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonah  (xxxiii.  41) 
in  the  road  to  the  l\ed  Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  during 
the  encampment  at  Kadesh  that  Aaron  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers.  At  the  command  of  Jehovah, 
he,  his  brother,  and  his  son  ascended  the  moun- 
tain, in  th^  presence  of  the  people,  "  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  consregation."  The  garments,  and  with 
the  garments  the  office,  of  high-priest  were  taken 
from  Aaron  and  put  upon  Eleazar,  and  .\aron  died 
there  in  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ascent  of  the  height  to  die,  and  in 
the  marked  exclusion  from  the  Promised  Land,  the 
end  of  the  one  brother  rcsemliled  the  end  of  the 
other;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  two  stnvivors, 
and  of  the  gazing  crowd  below,  there  is  a  striking 
dittt?reiice  between  this  event  and  the  solitary  death 
of  Moses. 

Mount  Hor  "is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  con- 
nected with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  which 
a<lniit  of  no  roa-sonable  doubt  "  (Stanley,  i>iir.  and 
I'id.  p.  8t>).    It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that 

to  lis.  See  hU  reniarkd,  Hittory  <if  the  Jtwisk  Onirrk 
1.418.  ,  H 
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it  if  iltuatod  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  valley  [ 
of  the  Arabah,  the  higliest  and  most  conspicuous  i 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone  mountains  of 
Edoni,  having  close  beneath  it  on  its  eastern  side  — 
though  strange  to  say  the  two  are  not  visible  to 
each  other  —  the  mysterious  city  of  I'etra. .  The 
tradition  has  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  Jose- 
phus  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Hor  {Ant.  iv. 
4,  §  7),  but  he  describes  the  death  of  Aaron  as 
taking  place  "  on  a  very  high  mountain  which  sur- 
rounded the  metropolis  of  the  Arabs,"  which  latter 
"  was  formerly  called  Arke,  but  now  Petra."  In 
the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  Or 
mons  —  "a  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died,  close 
to  the  city  of  Petra."  When  it  was  visited  by  the 
Crusaders  (see  the  quotations  in  Rob.  521),  the 
sanctuary  was  already  on  its  top,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  then  what  it  is  now  —  the  Jebtl 
Nebi-IIarun,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Prophet 
Aaron." 
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Of  the  geological  formation  of  Mount  Hor  wa 
have  no  very  trustworthy  accounts.  The  general 
structure  of  the  range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature,  is  new  red  sandstone, 
displaying  itself  to  an  enormous  thickness.  Above 
that  is  the  Jura  limestone,  and  higher  still  the 
cretaceous  beds,  which  latter  in  Mount  Seir  are 
reported   to   be  3,.500   feet  in   thickness   (^Vilson, 

1  Lands,  i.  194).     Through  these  deposited  strata 

'  longitudinal  dykes  of  red  granite  and  pcrphjTy 
have  forced  their  way,  nnming  nearly  north  and 

I  south,  and  so  completely  silicifying  the  neighboring 
sandstone  as  often  to  give  it  the  look  of  a  primitive 

^  rock.  To  these  combinations  are  due  the  extraor- 
dinary colors  for  which  Petra  is  so  fomous.  Mount 
Hor  itself  is  said  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in  very 
horizontal  strata  (Wilson,  i.  290).  Its  height, 
according  to  the  latest  measurements,  is  4,800  feet 
(Eng.)  above  the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say 
about  1,700  feet  above  the  town  of  Petra,  4,000 
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View  of  tbe  summit  of  Mount  Hor.     (From  Laborde.) 


above  the  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  more  than  6,000 
above  the  Dead  Sea  (Roth,  in  Petermann's  Mit- 
theil.  1858,  i.  3).  The  mountain  is  marked,  far 
and  near,  by  its  double  top,  which  rises  like  a  huge 
castellated  building  from  a  lower  base  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  circular  dome  of  the  tomb  of 
Aaron,  a  distinct  white  spot  on  the  dark  red  sur- 
face of  the  mountain  (Stanley,  86 ;  Laborde,  143 ; 
Stephens,  Incidents).  This  lower  base  is  the  "  plain 
of  A.?.Tor.,"  beyond  which  Burckhardt  was,  after  all 
hia  toiia,  prevented  from  ascending.  "  Out  of  this 
plain,  culminating  in  its  two  summits,  springs  the 
red  sandstone  mass,  from  its  base  upwards  rocky 
and  naked,  not  a  bush  or  a  tree  to  relieve  the  rug- 
ged and  broken  corners  of  the  sandstone  blocks 
which  compose  it.  On  ascending  this  mass  a  little 
plain  is  found  to  lie  between  the  two  peaks,  marked 
by  a  white  cj'press,  and  not  unlike  the  celebrated 
plain  of  the  cypress  under  the  summit  of  Jubel 
^fl'tsn,  traditionally  believed  to  be  the  scene  of 
Hyah's  vision.  The  southernmost  of  the  two,  on 
approaching,  takes  a  conical  form.  The  northern- 
most is  truncated,  and  crowned  by  the  chapel  of 
Aaron's  tomb."  The  chapel  or  mosk  is  a  small 
iquare  building,  measuring  inside  about  28  feet  by 
U  (Wilson,  295),  with  it»door  in  the  S.  W.  angle. 


It  is  built  of  rude  stones,  in  part  broken  columns, 
all  of  sandstone,  but  fragments  of  granite  and 
marble  lie  about.  Steps  lead  to  the  flat  roof  of 
the  chapel,  from  which  rises  a  wliite  dome  as  usual 
over  a  sainfs  tomb.  The  interior  of  the  chapel 
coTisists  of  two  chambers,  one  below  the  other. 
The  upper  one  has  four  large  pillars  and  a  stone 
chest,  or  tombstone,  like  one  of  the  ordinary  slabs 
in  churchyards,  but  larger  and  higher,  and  rather 
bigger  at  the  top  than  the  bottom.  At  its  head  is 
a  high  round  stone,  on  which  sacrifices  are  made, 
and  which  retained,  when  Stephens  saw  it,  the 
marks  of  the  smoke  and  blood  of  recent  offerings. 
"On  the  slab  are  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  it  is 
covered  with  shawls  chiefly  red.  One  of  the  pil- 
lars is  hung  with  votive  offerings  of  beads,  etc., 
and  two  ostrich  eggs  are  suspended  over  the  chest. 
Steps  in  the  X.  W.  angle  lead  down  to  the  lower 
chamber,  which  is  partly  in  the  rock,  but  plastered. 
It  is  perfectly  dark.  At  the  end,  apparently  under 
the  stone  chest  above,  is  a  recess  guarded  by  a  gra- 
ting. Within  this  is  a  rude  protuberance,  whether 
of  stone  or  plaster  was  not  ascertainable,  resting  on 
wood,  and  covered  by  a  ragged  pall.  This  lower 
recess  is  no  doubt  the  tomb,  and  possibly  ancient. 
What  is  above  is  only  the  artificial  monuinent  and 
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lerlainly  modern."  «  In  one  of  the  wails  of  the 
upper  cliamber  is  a  "  round  polished  black  stone," 
one  of  those  mysterious  stones  of  which  the  pro- 
totype is  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and  which,  like  that,  i 
would  appear  to  be  the  object  of  great  devotion  ■ 
(XIartineau,  -tl'J,  420).  | 

Tlie  impression  received  on  the  spot  is  that  i 
Aaron's  death  took  place  in  the  small  basin  be-  I 
tween  the  two  peaks,  and  that  tlie  people  were  ^ 
stationetl  either  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  i 
peaks,  or  at  that  part  of  the  Waili/  A/j>t~Knslieybt/i 
from  which  the  top  is  commanded.  Josephus  says 
that  the  ground  was  sloping  downwards  (KaraivTii 
?iv  rh  X'^piov'i  ^1"'-  iv-  4,  §  7).  liut  this  may  be 
the  mere  general  expression  of  a  man  who  had 
never  l.'een  on  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of  the 
alx)ve  information  has  been  kindly  communicated 
to  the  writer  by  Professor  Stanley. 

The  chief  uiterest  of  Mount  llor  will  always  con- 
sist in  the  prospect  from  its  summit  —  the  last  view 
of  Aaron  — "  that  view  which  was  to  him  what 
Pisgah  was  to  his  brother."  It  is  described  at 
length  by  Irby  (134),  Wilson  (i.  202-9;,  JIartineau 
(420),  and  is  well  summed  up  by  Stinley  in  the 
following  words:  "  We  saw  all  the  main  points  on 
which  his  eye  must  have  rested.  He  looked  over 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah  countersected  by  its  hun- 
dred watercourses,  and  beyond,  over  the  white 
mountains  of  the  wilderness  they  had  so  long  trav- 
ersed; and  at  the  northern  edge  of  it  there  must 
have  been  visible  the  heights  through  which  the 
Israelites  had  vainly  attempted  to  force  their  way 
into  'he  Promised  I^and.  This  was  the  western 
view.  Close  around  him  on  tlie  east  were  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Kilom.  and  far  along  the 
horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Seir,  through 
which  the  passage  luul  lieen  denied  by  the  wild 
tribes  of  Esau  who  hunted  over  their  long  slopes." 
On  the  north  lay  the  mysterious  Dead  Sea  gleam- 
ing from  the  deptiis  of  its  profound  basin  (Stephens, 
Jncidtnls).  "  A  dreary  moment,  and  a  dreary 
scene  —  such  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  aged 
priest.  .  .  .  The  peculiarity  of  the  view  is  the  com- 
bination of  wide  extension  with  the  scarcity  of 
marked  features.  Petra  is  shut  out  by  intervening 
rocks.  But  the  survey  of  the  I  )('sert  on  one  side, 
and  the  mountains  of  Ivlom  on  tlie  other,  is  com- 
plete; and  of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the 
mass  of  red  bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected 
not  by  valleys  but  by  deep  seams  "  (S.  </  P.  p.  87). 
Though  Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut  out,  one  out- 
lying building  —  if  it  may  be  called  a  building  — 
is  visiljle,  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Deir; 
or  Convent.  Professor  Stanley  has  thrown  out  a 
suggestion  on  the  connection  between  the  two  which 
IS  well  worth  further  investigation. 

Owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  locality 
and  the  caprices  of  tiie  Araiis,  Mount  Hor  and 
Petra  are  more  difficult  of  access  than  any  otiier 
pla':es  which  Europeans  usually  attempt  to  visit. 
The  records  of  tliese  attempts  —  not  all  of  them 
successes  —  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Burek- 
hardt,  Irby  and  Mangles.  Stephens,  Wilson,  Koliin- 
srin,  Martineau,  and  Stanley.  They  are  sutticient 
lo  invest  the  place  with  a  secondary  interest,  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  attaches  to  it  as  the  halting- 
place  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  burial-place 
ot  Aaron. 
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2.  (rh  upos  rh  opos'-  mans  aUissimitt.)  A  moun- 
tain, entirely  distinct  from  tiie  preceding,  named, 
in  Num.  xx.xiv.  7,  8,  onh-,  as  one  of  the  marks  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  which  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel  were  about  to  conquer.  The  identi- 
fication of  this  mountain  has  always  been  one  of 
the  puzzles  of  Sacred  Geography.  The  .Mediter- 
ranean was  the  western  boundary.  The  northern 
boundary  started  from  the  sea;  the  first  point  in  it 
was  Mount  Hor,  and  the  second  the  entrance  of 
Ilamath.  Since  Sidon  was  subsequently  allotted 
to  the  most  northern  tribe  —  Asher  —  and  was,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  most  northern  town  so  allotted, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  northern  boundary 
would  commence  at  about  that  point;  that  is, 
opposite  to  wliere  tlie  great  range  of  I^banon  breaks 
down  to  the  sea.  The  next  landmark,  the  entrance 
to  Hamatli,  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  Mr. 
Porter  as  the  pass  at  Kulat  el-fliisn,  close  to  Hums, 
the  ancient  Ilamath  —  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ran^e  of  Lebanon.  [Hamatii,  Ainer.  ed  ]  Surely 
"Mount  Hor"  then  can  be  nothing  else  than  the 
great  chain  of  Lebanon  itself.  Looking  at  the  mas- 
sive character  and  enormous  heiglit  of  the  range,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  individual  peak 
or  mountain  is  intended  and  not  the  whole  iiia.ss, 
which  takes  nearly  a  straight  course  between  the 
two  points  just  named,  and  includes  below  it  the 
fjreat  plain  of  the  Biika'a  and  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine properly  so  called. 

The  Targum  Pseudojon.  renders  Mount  Hor  by 
Uinnnos,  prol)ably  intending  Amana.  The  latter 
is  also  the  reading  of  the  Talmud  (Gillin  8,  quoted 
l)y  Eiirst,  sub  voce),  in  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  Amana  named  in  Cant.  iv.  8.  liui  the  situation 
of  this  Amana  is  nowhere  indicated  by  them.  It 
cannot  have  any  connection  with  the  Amana  or 
Abana  river  which  flowed  through  Damxscus,  as 
that  is  quite  away  from  the  position  required  in 
the  passage.  By  the  Jewish  geosraphers  Scliwarz 
(24,  2-5)  and  Parchi  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  413,  Ac), 
for  various  traditional  and  linguistic  re.isons,  a 
mountain  is  fixed  upon  very  far  to  the  north,  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Ilamath,  in  fact,  though  they  do 
not  say  so,  very  near  tlie  Mons  Anianus  of  the 
classical  geographers.  But  this  is  some  200  miles 
north  of  Sidon,  and  150  above  Hamatli,  and  is 
surely  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  great  range  of  Lebanon  is  so 
clearly  the  natural  northern  boundary  of  the  coun- 
try, that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
whole  range  is  intended  by  the  term  Hor.        G. 

*  Dr.  Itobinson  (Pliys.  (ieof/r.  p.  345)  would  limit 
this  Hor  either  to  '-the  northern  end  of  I^baiion 
Proper  or  a  Hor  connected  with  it."  Porter  also 
{(nnil  Cilii'.f  of  B"sli<tn,  etc.,  p.  31G)  fixes  on  the 
northern  [leak  of  Lebanon  as  the  point  of  departure 
in  tracing  the  northern  boundary,  which  peak  he 
represents  as  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  I*  thus 
sin<rle(l  out.  The  entire  I.eban<)n  range,  stretching 
so  far  from  north  to  south,  would  certainly  be  verv 
indefinite  if  assigned  as  the  starting-point  for  nin- 
ning  the  line  in  tiiat  direction.  In  other  resiwcia 
this  description  of  the  Land  of  Promise  (Num. 
xxxiv.  3-12)  may  be  said  to  be  remarkably  specifij 
in  the  designation  of  places.  H. 

HO'RAM  (nnn  [elevated,   ffrent]:  'EMif*, 


"  If  nurckfianlfs  lnformnntJ>  were  correct  (.Vi/r/n,    plain  below,  and  when   Irby  ond  Mangles  risited  tt, 
p.  431>  thrre  Is  a  con.«ldcmble  difTcrenre  between  what  I  nix  jeara  after.  ^ 

'iM  touili  was  uven  when  lie  sacrlflced  hla  kid  on  the  I 
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[V»t.]  AiM.  AjAo/u;  [Aid.  'npdfx:  Iloram),  king 
of  Gezek  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  south 
western  part  of  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  3-3).  He  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Lachish,  but  was  slauj,4]tered 
by  Joshua  with  all  his  people.  Whether  the  Gezer 
which  he  governed  was  that  commonly  mentioned, 
or  another  place  further  south,  is  not  determinable. 

HO'REB  i'^rn,  dry:  Xccp^fi;  Ales,  in 
Deut.  i.  19,  ^ox<^d'-  l^fot-eb],  Ex.  iii.  1,  xvii.  G, 
xxxiii.  6 ;  Deut.  i.  2,  6,  19,  iv.  10,  15,  v.  2,  ix  8, 
sviii.  16,  xxix.  1;  1  K-  viii.  9,  xix.  8;  2  Chr.  v.  10; 
Ps.  cvi.  19;  JMal.  iv.  4;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  7.   [Sixai.] 

HO  REM  (n??n  [consecrated,  Ges.:  fortress, 
FiJrst]:  MeyaXaapifj.  [Vat.  -eifj,],  Alex.  Mayoa.- 
K-qwpafjL,  both  by  inclusion  of  the  preceding  name: 
fforeiii),  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  the  territory 
of  Naphtali;  named  with  Iron  and  Migdal-el  (Josh. 
xix.  .38).  Van  de  Velde  (i.  178-9;  Memoir,  .322) 
suggests  Harah  as  the  site  of  Horem.  It  i§  an 
ancient  site  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  half-way 
Isetween  the  Ras  en-Nakhtira  and  the  Lake  IMerom, 
on  a  Tell  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wady  el-'Ain, 
one  of  tlie  natural  features  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  in  favor  of  this  identification  that  Hurah  is 
.lear  Yarun,  probably  the  representative  of  the 
ai'cient  Ikon,  named  with  Iloreni.  G. 

HOR  HAGID'GAD  (l|7an  ih  [moun^ 
tain  of' the  cleft,  Fiirst]  :  upos  TaSyaS:  ^fons  Gad- 
gnd—hot\\  reading  "IPT  for  "Tf),  the  name  of  a 
desert  station  where  the  Israelites  encamped  (Num. 
xxxiii.  32),  probably  the  same  as  Gudgodah  (Deut. 
X.  7).  In  both  passages  it  stands  in  sequence  with 
three  others,  Moserah  or  jMoseroth,  (Heeroth)  Bene- 
Jaakan,  and  .lotbath  or  Jotbathah;  but  the  order 
Ls  not  strictly  preserved,  liengstenberg  {Genuine- 
ness of  the  PeiUaleuc/i,  ii.  356)  has  soutrht  to  ac- 
count for  this  by  supposing  that  they  were  in  Deut. 
^.  7  going  the  opposite  way  to  that  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
32.    For  the  consideration  of  this  see  Wildehnkss 

OF  WANnERiNG.  Gcdged  (Arab.  tXs»-tX.:^) 
means  a  hard  and  level  tract.     We  have  also  Gud- 

jiid  (Arab.   tXi^iX^  ))  which  has  among  other 

meanings  that  of  a  well  abounding  in  water.  The 
plural  of  either  of  these  might  closely  approximate 
in  sound  to  GudAgid.  It  is  observable  that  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Arabah  Robinson  (vol.  i.,  map)  has 
a  Wfidy  (Jhudd(jhidh,  which  may  liear  the  same 
meaning;  but  as  that  meaning  might  be  perhaps 
applied  to  a  great  nunilter  of  localities,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  infer  identity.  The  junction  of  this 
wady  with  the  Araljah  would  not,  however,  be  un- 
suitable for  a  station  between  Mount  Hor,  near 
which  Jloserah  lay  (conip.  Num.  xx.  28,  Deut.  x. 
6„  and  I'j:ion-Geber.  Kobinson  also  mentions  a 
shrub  growing  in  the  Arabah  itself,  which  he  calls 
LkSX,  GImdhah  (ii.  121  comp.  119),  which  may 
abo  possibly  suggest  a  derivation  for  the  name. 
H.  H. 

HO'RI.  1.  ("'"in,  but  in  Chron.  "'"iSn 
[inhnl/itiint  of  caves,  troglodyte,  Ges.,  Fiirst] : 
\oppo'i,  Alex.  Xoppet,  in  Chron.  Xo^pi  [Vat.  -ei]  : 
ffori),  a  Horite,  as  his  name  betokens:  son  of 
Lotan  the  son  of  Seir,  and  brother  to  Hemam  or 
Houuui  (Gen.  «xvi.  22;  1  Chr.  i.  39).     No  trace 
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of  the  name  appears  to  lia\e  been  met  with  in 
modern  times. 

2.  {Xoppi ;  Alex.  Xoppd  :  Horrceorum.)  In 
Gen.  xxxvi.  30,  the  name  has  in   the  original  the 

definite  article  prefixed  —  WriH  =  ?/(e  Horite; 
and  is  in  fact  precisely  the  same  word  with  that 
which  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  also  in  21,  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  Horites." 

3.  C^n^n  :  «  2oypi  in  both  MSS.  [rather,  Rom., 
Alex.;  Vat.  Soypei:]  Huri.)  A  man  of  Simeon; 
father  of  Sliaphut,  who  represented  that  tribe 
among  the  spies  sent  up  into  Canaan  by  Moses 
(Num.  xiii.  5). 

HO'RITES  and  HO'RIMS  (^"in,Gen.  xiv. 
0,  and  D"'"]"n,  Deut.  ii.  12:  Xoppawi:  Cm-red 
[Hon-CPA,  Horrhwi ;  also  HO'RITE  in  the  sing., 
(ien.  xxxvi.  20,  Xoppa7os'-  lion-ecus']),  the  aborig- 
inal inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv.  G),  and 
probably  allied  to  the  Emims  and  Rephaims.  The 
name  Uoriie  ("'"jn,  a  troglodyte,  from  Tin,  "  m 
hole"  or  " cave ")  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  their  habits  as  "cave-dwellers."  Their  ex- 
cavated dwellings  are  still  found  in  hundreds  in  the 
sandstone  cliff's  and  mountains  of  Edom,  and  espe 
cially  in  Petra.  [Edom  and  Edomite.s.]  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  to  the  Horites  Job  refers  in  xxx.  6,  7. 
They  are  only  three  times  mentioned  in  Scripture : 
first,  when  they  were  smitten  by  the  kings  of  the 
East  (Gen.  xiv.  6);  then  when  their  genealogy  is 
given  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-30  and  1  Chr.  i.  38-42; 
and  lastly  when  they  were  exterminated  by  the 
Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  It  appears  probable 
that  they  were  not  Canaanites,  but  an  earlier  race, 
who  inhabited  Blount  Seir  before  the  posterity  of 
Canaan  took  possession  of  I'alestine  (Ewald,  Ges- 
chichte,  vol.  i.  304,  305).  J.  L.  P. 

HOR'MAH  (n^nn  [devotement  to  destruc- 
tion, anathema  :  Rom.  Vat.  Alex,  commonly  'Epfxa 
or  'Epfia,  but  Num.  xxi.  3  and  Judg.  i.  17,  'Avd0- 
efia,  1  Sam.  xxx.  30,  'lepi/xovQ  (Vat.  -pet-);  Rom. 
Vat.  Num.  xiv.  45,  'Epfidv,  Josh.  xii.  14,  'Ep/xd6; 
Alex.  Josh.  XV.  30,  Ep/xaA.:  Horma,  Herma,  Harmn, 
Arama  (al.  Harama)'];   its  earlier  name  Zephath, 

i15^*>  is  found  Judg.  i.  17)  was  the  chief  town 
of  a  "  king"  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe  on  the  south 
of  Palestine,  reduced  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  14),  and 
became  a  city  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
30;  1  Sam.  xxx.  30),  but  apparently  belonged  to 
Simeon,  whose  territory  is  reckoned  as  parcel  of  the 
former  (Josh.  xix.  4;  comp.  Judg  i.  17;  1  Chr.  iv, 
30).  The  seeming  inconsistency  between  Num.  xxi. 
3  and  Judg.  1.  17  may  be  relieved  by  supposing 
that  the  vow  made  at  the  former  period  was  ful- 
filled at  the  latter,  and  the  name  (the  root  of  which, 

D'^n,  constantly  occurs  in  the  sense  of  to  demote 
to  destruction,  or  utterly  to  destroy)  given  by  antici- 
pation.    Robinson  (ii.  181)  identifies  the  pass  /,"*• 

Sufa,  sLfl-oJt.  with  Zephath,  in  respect  both 
of  the  name,  which  is  sufficiently  similar,  and  of 
the  situation,  which  is  a  probalile  one,  namely,  the 
sap  in  the  mountain  baiTier,  which,  running  about 
S.  W.  and  N.  E.,  completes  the  plateau  of  Southern 
Palestine,  and  rises  above  the  less  elevated  st«p  — 


"  For  this  2,  represen'ing  H,  comp.  HiLEK.Hauo. 

HOSAH. 
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the  level  of  the  desert  et-  Tilt  —  interposed  between 
It  and  the  Ghor  [Wilukknkss  of  Wandek- 
IMG.]  H.  H. 

HORN.  I.  Literal.  (Josh.  vi.  4,  5;  comp. 
Ex.  xix.  1-3;  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K.  i.  39;  Job 
xlii.  14). — Two  puqwses  are  mentioned  in  the 
Serii»ture9  to  which  tiie  honi  seems  to  have  been 
ai)j)Ued.  Trumpets  were  probably  at  first  merely 
horns  perforated  at  tlie  tip,  such  as  are  still  used 
upon  mountain-farms  for  calling  home  the  laborers 
at  meal-time.  If  the  A.  V.  of  Josh.  vi.  4,  5  ("  rams" 
horns,"  V21*n  ^^p.)  were  correct,  this  would 
settle  the  question:  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that 
VZV  has  nothing  to  do  with  ram,  and  that  7^i7.) 
horn,  series  to  indicate  an  instrument  which  orig- 
inally was  made  of  horn,  though  afterwards,  no 
doubt,  constructed  of  different  materials  (comp. 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  24,  33,  "  cornua  quod  ea  quae  nunc 
sunt  ex  fere  tunc  fiebant  bubulo  e  cornu"). 
[CoitxET.]  The  bonis  which  were  thus  made  into 
trumpets  %\ere  probably  those  of  oxen  rather  than 
of  rams:  the  latter  would  scarcely  produce  a  note 
sufficiently  inifwsing  to  suggest  its  association  with 
the  fall  of  Jericho. 

Tlie  word  horn  is  also  applied  to  a  flask,  or  vessel 
made  of  horn,  containing  oil  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13; 
1  K.  i.  39),  or  used  as  a  kind  of  toilet-bottle,  filled 
with  the  preparation  of  antimony  with  which  women 
tinged  their  eyelashes  (Keren-happ«ch^/w('n/- 
horn,  name  of  one  of  Job's  daughters.  Job  xlii.  14). 
So  in  English,  drinking-horn  (commonly  called  a 
horn).  In  tlie  same  way  the  (ireek  nipas  some- 
times signifies  btiijle,  trumpet  (Xen.  An.  ii.  2,  §  4), 
and  sometimes  drinking- honi  (\ii.  2,  §  23).  In 
like  manner  the  Latin  cornu  means  trumpet,  and 
also  oil-cruet  (Hor.  S(tt.  ii.  2,  61),  and  funnel 
(Virg.  (Jeorr/.  iii.  509). 

IL  Metaphorical.  —  1.  From  similanty  of 
form.  —  To  this  use  belongs  the  application  of  the 
word  horn  to  a  trumpet  of  metal,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Ilonis  of  ivory,  that  is,  elephants'  teeth, 
are  mentioned  in  !•>..  xxvii.  15;  either  metaphori- 
cally from  similarity  of  form;  or,  as  seems  more 
probalile,  from  a  vulgar  error.  The  horns  of  the 
altar  {V.x.  xxvii.  2)  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  horn,  but  to  have  been  metallic  projec- 
tions from  the  four  comers  (fuiviai  Kfparoiiheh, 
Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  5,  §  0).  [.\i.tah,  p.  74  b.]  The 
j)eak  or  summit  of  a  hill  was  called  a  honi  (Is.  v. 
1,  where  hill  =  honi  in  lleb.;  comp.  Kfpas,  Xen. 
An.  v.  C,  §  7,  and  cornu,  Stat.  TheO.  v.  532;  Arab. 
Ktirun  Iliitlin  [florns  of  Ihitt'in],  Robinson,  liiOl. 
/I,-,  ii.  370;  Germ.  \Srhreck-horn,  Wetlerhorn, 
Aurhorn;  Celt,  cairn).  In  Ilab.  iii.  4  (-'he  had 
bonis  coming  out  of  his  hand")  the  context  im- 
plies rays  of  injht." 

The  denominative  T^^J  =  to  emit  rays,  is  used 
of  Mo.se.s'  face  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  .30,  35);  so  all  the 
versions  except  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate,  which 
have  the  transl.itions  KepariiiS-ns  fiv,  cornuta  eval. 
'Iliis  curious  idea  has  not  only  been  perpetuated  by 
paintings,  coins,  and  statues  (Zoniius,  liihUoth. 
Antifj.  i.  121),  but  luis  at  least  passed  muster  with 
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Grotius  (Annot.  ad  loo.),  who  citeB  Aben-Eom'f 
identification  of  Moses  with  the  homed  Mnevis  a< 
Egypt,  and  suggests  that  the  phenomenon  was  in- 
tended to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  golden  calf! 
Spencer  (Ley.  Hehr.  iii.  />/*«.  i.  4)  tries  a  recon- 
ciliation of  renderings  upon  the  ground  that  cornwi 
z=radii  lacis ;  but  Spanheim  (JJixs.  vii.  1),  not 
content  with  stigmatizing  the  efforts  of  art  in  this 
direction  as  "  pra^jjostera  iiidustria,"  distinctlj  at- 
tributes to  .Jerome  a  belief  in  the  veritable  boms  of 
Moses,  liisbop  T.aylor,  in  all  good  faith,  though 
of  course  rhetorically,  compares  the  "sun's  golden 
horns"  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver. 

2.  From  similarity  <f  positiim  nnl  use.  —  Two 
principal  applications  of  this  n.etaplior  will  be  foiuid 
—  eircni/lli  and  honoi:  Of  strtnylh  the  bom  of 
the  uiiiconi  [Unicorn]  was  the  most  frequent 
representative''  (Ucut.  xxxiii.  17,  «fcc. ),  Imt  not 
always;  comp.  1  K.  xxii.  11,  where  probably  horns 


Ilair  of  South  Africans  ornamented  with  bufTalo-homs. 
(Livingstone,  Travels,  pp.  450,  451.) 

of  iron,  worn  defiantly  and  symbolically  on  the 
head,  are  intended.  Expressive  of  the  same  idea, 
or  perhaps  merely  a  decoration,  is  the  oriental  mil- 
itary ornament  mentioned  by  Taylor  (Cahnel's 
Fra;/.  cxiv.),  and  the  conical  cap  observed  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  among  the  natives  of  S.  Africa,  and 
not  improbably  suggested  by  the  horn  of  the  rhi- 
noceros, so  abundant  in  that  country  (see  1  jving- 


o  •  So  Dr.  Noyes  tmnslates,  RnyMlT'nm  fnnh  from 
k»  hawl,  and  remarks,  "May  not  this  denote  thnt 
UghtningH  wero  in  his  hand*?  See  Job  xxxvl.  32, 
H'  rmrtrrth  hit  lui  uis  wilh  liiihtning.  Also  xxxvli.  8, 
U.1.V  A 


Ucada  of  modem  Asiatics  ornamented  with  homi. 

Stone's  Travels,  pp.  365,  450,  557 ;  comp.  Taykr, 
/.  c).  Among  the  Dmses  upon  Mount  Lebanon 
the  married  women  wear  silver  bonis  on  their 
heads.  The  spiral  coils  of  gold  wire  projecting  on 
either  side  from  the  female  head-dress  of  some  of 
the  Dutch  provinces  are  evidently  an  ornament 
borrowe<l  from  the  same  original  idea. 

In  the  sense  of  honor,  the  word  horn  stands  for 


6  •  In  this  sense  Pnvld  speaks  of  Oo-:  (I's.  xvlii.  2< 
as  "  the  horn  of  hin  snlvatlon."  i.  f.  his  niiphty,  elTec 
tunl  dfllverer  (comp.  Am.  vi.  13).  Henre  we  ^-v  tlie  Im 
port  of  this  same  fi({ure  and  laiigimsire  (itfpa?  auirripiat 
t)M"')  as  applied  by  Zacharius  to  the  Sftviour  (LuJie  J 
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'Jifi  absi>-act  {my  horn.  Job  xvi.  15 ;  all  the  harm 
nf  hrad,  Lam.  ii.  3),  and  so  for  the  supreme  au- 
thority (comp.  the  story  of  Cippus,  Ovid,  Met.  xv. 
665;  and  the  horn  of  the  Indian  Sachem  men- 
tioned in  Clarkson's  Life  of  Pmn).  It  also  stands 
for  concvete^i  whence  it  comes  to  mean  king.,  kitig- 
4om  (Dan.  viii.  3,  &c.;  Zech.  i.  18;  comp.  Tar- 
quin's  dream  in  Accius,  ap.  Cic.  Dlv.  i.  22);  hence 
3n  coins  Alexander  and  the  Seleucidae  wear  horns 
(see  drawings  on  p.  Gl),  and  the  former  is  called  in 
Arab,  two  horned  (Ivor,  xviii.  85  ff.),  not  without 
reference  to  Dan.  viii. 

Out  of  eitlier  or  both  of  these  two  last  meta- 
phors sprang  the  idea  of  representing  gods  with 
horns.  Spanheim  has  disco\ered  such  figures  on 
the  Roman  denarius,  and  on  numerous  Egyptian 
coins  of  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines  {Diss.  v.  p.  353).  The  Bacchus  ravpo- 
Kfpois,  or  conm/us,  is  mentioned  by  Euripides 
{Bncch.  100),  and  among  other  pagan  absurdities 
Arnobius  enumerates  "  Dii  cornuti "  (c.  Gent.  vi.). 
In  like  manner  river-gods  are  represented  with  horns 
("  tauriformis  Aufidus,"  Hor.  Od.  iv.  14.  25;  rav- 
pS/xopcpoy  u/x/jia.  KrjcpKTov,  Eur.  /on.  12G1).  For 
various  opinions  on  the  grmind-thought  of  this 
metaphor,  see  Notes  and  Queries,  i.  419,  456. 
Manx  legends  speak  of  a  tarroo-ushtey,  i.  e.  ivater- 
f/uU  (see  Crtueen's  Manx  Bid.).  (See  Bocbart, 
ffieroz.  ii.  288:  and,  for  an  admirable  compen- 
dium, witli  references,  Zornius,  BUdiutheca  Antiqiia- 
ria,  ii.  106  if.).  T.  E.  B. 

HORNET  (n^n:^  :  (r(p-qKia:  crabro).  That 
the  Hebrew  word  tzir'ah  describes  the  hornet,  may 
be  taken  for  granted  on  the  almost  unanimous  au- 
thority of  the  ancient  versions.  Not  only  were 
bees  exceedingly  numerous  in  Palestine,  but  from 
the  name  Zoreah  (Josh.  xv.  33)  we  may  infer  that 
hornets  in  particular  infested  some  parts  of  the 
country:  the  frequent  notices  of  the  animal  in  the 
Talmudical  writers  (I.ewysohn,  Zixil.  §  405)  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  In  Scripture  the  hornet  is 
referred  to  only  as  the  means  which  Jehovah  em- 
ployed for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  (Ex. 
xxiii.  28;  Dent.  vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Wisd. 
xii.  8).  Some  commentators  regard  the  word  as 
used  in  its  literal  sense,  and  adduce  authenticated 
instances,  where  armies  have  been  seriously  mo- 
lested by  hornets  (^lian,  xi.  28,  xvii.  35 ;  Ammian. 
Marcellin.  xxiv.  8).  But  the  following  arguments 
Beem  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  metaphorical  sense: 
(1)  that  the  word  "hornet"  in  Ex.  xxiii.  28  is 
paraUel  to  "fear"  in  ver.  27;  (2)  that  similar  ex- 
|)ressions  are  undoubtedly  used  metaphorically,  e.  g. 
"  to  chase  as  the  bees  do  "'  (Deut.  i.  44;  Ps.  cxviii. 
12);  (3)  that  a  similar  transfer  from  the  hteral  to 
the  metaphorical  sen.se  may  be  instanced  in  the 
classical  cestrtis,  originally  a  "gad-fly,"  afterwards 
lerrnr  ind  madness;  and  lastly  (4),  that  no  his- 
torical notice  of  such  intervention  as  hornets  occur 
ill  the  Bil)le.  We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  ex- 
pressing under  a  vivid  image  the  consternation  with 
which  Jehovah  would  inspire  the  enemies  of  the 
lsra«litesi  "S  declared  in  Deut.  ii.  25,  Josh.  ii.  11. 
W.  L.  B. 

HORONA'IM  (D^D'l'n  =  tioo  caverns:  [in 
Is.,]  ' Apooviei/j.,  Alex.  AScuyiei^;  [in  Jer.,]  'flpco- 
tal/i,  {'Opaivai/jL^ttc.:]  Oronaim),  a  town  of  Moab 
xanied  with  Zoar  and  Luhith  (Is.  xv.  5;  Jer. 
dviii.  3,  5,  34),  l)ut  to  the  position  of  which  no 
llew  is  aftbnled  either  by  the  notices  of  the  Bible 
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or  by  mention  in  other  works.  It  seeoia  to  haw 
been  on  an  eminence,  and  approached  (hke  Beth- 
horon)    by   a   road  which    is    styled   the    "way" 

(TfH'jr,  Is.  XV.  5),  or  the  "descent"  (TTltt,  Jer. 
xlviii.  5).  From  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  LuiUTii,  we  might  imagine 
that  these  two  places  were  sanctuaries,  on  the  high 
places  to  which  the  eastern  worship  of  those  days 
was  so  addicted.  If  we  accept  the  name  as  He- 
brew, we  may  believe  the  dual  form  of  it  to  arise, 
either  from  the  presence  of  two  caverns  in  the 
rieigliborhood,  or  from  there  having  been  two  towns, 
possibly  an  upper  and  a  lower,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Beth-horons,  connected  by  the  ascending 
road. 

From  Horonami  possibly  came  Sanballat  the 
Horonite.  G. 

HOR'ONITE,  THE  (^phn  [patr.  from 
^"1"in]:  5  'hpavl;  [Vat.  FA. -j^ei,  exc.  xiii.  28, 
where  Rom.  6  Ovpauir-ns,  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
Iloronites),  the  designation  of  Sanballat,  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  Nehemiah's 
works  of  restoration  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19;  xiii.  28). 
It  is  derived  by  Gesenius  {TJies.  459)  from  Horo- 
naim  the  Moabite  town,  but  by  Fiirst  (Handwb.) 
from  Horoii,  i.  e.  [Upper-]  Beth-horon.  Which 
of  these  is  the  more  accurate  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  former  certainly  accords  well  with  the  Am- 
monite and  Araliian  who  were  Sanballat's  com- 
rades; the  latter  is  perhaps  more  etyraologicaUy 
correct.  G. 

HORSE.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
Biblical  notices  of  the  horse  is  the  exclusive  appli- 
cation of  it  to  warlike  operations ;  in  no  instance  is 
that  useful  animal  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  locomotion  or  agriculture,  if  we  except  Is. 
xxviii.  28,  where  we  learn  that  horses  (A.  V.  "  horse- 
men") were  employed  in  threshing,  not  however 
in  that  case  put  in  the  gears,  but  simply  driven 
about  wildly  over  the  strewed  grain.  This  remark 
will  be  found  to  be  borne  out  by  the  historical  pas- 
sages hereafter  quoted;  but  it  is  equally  striking 
in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture.  The  animated 
description  of  the  horse  in  Job  xxxix.  19-25,  ap- 
plies solely  to  tiie  war-horse;  the  mane  streaming 
in  the  breeze  (.-V.  V.  "thunder")  which  "clothes 
bis  neck;  "  his  lofty  bounds  "  as  a  grasshopper;  " 
his  hoofs  "digging  in  the  valley"  with  excite- 
ment ;  his  terrible  snorting  —  are  brought  before 
us,  and  his  ardor  for  the  strife  — 

He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage ; 
Neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  tram 

pet. 
He  saith  among  the  trumpets  Ha,  ha ! 
And  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the 

captains,  and  the  shouting. 

So  again  the  bride  advances  with  her  charms  to  an 
immediate  conquest  "  as  a  company  of  horses  in 
Pharaoh's  chariots"  (Cant.  i.  9);  and  when  tha 
prophet  Zechariah  wishes  to  convey  the  idea  of 
perfect  peace,  he  represents  the  horse,  no  moif 
mixing  in  the  fray  as  before  (ix.  10),  but  bearing 
on  his  bell  (which  was  intended  to  strike  terror 
mto  the  foe)  the  peaceal)le  inscription  "Holiness 
unto  the  Lord  "  (xiv.  20).  Lastly,  the  character- 
istic of  the  horse  is  not  so  much  his  speed  or  his 
utility,  but  his  strength  (Ps.  xxxiii.  17,  cxlvii.  10), 
as  shown   in   the  special  application  of  the  terrs 
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ab/fir  (~!^2S,,  L  e.  strong,  as  an  equivalent  for  a 
horse  (Jer.  viii.  16,  xlvii.  3,  1.  11). 

Ibe  terms  under  which  the  horse  is  described  in 
the  Hebrew  language  are  usually  $us  and  2mrasii 

(w-lO,  IC^S).  The  origin  of  these  terms  is  not 
Batisfactorily  made  out;  Pott  (Elijm.  Forsch.  i. 
60)  connects  them  respectively  with  Susa  and 
Pares,  or  Persia,  as  the  countries  whence  the  horse 
was  derived ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  sits 
was  also  employed  in  Egypt  for  a  mare,  showing 
that  it  was  a  foreign  tenn  there,  if  not  also  in  Pal- 
estine. There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
sus  and  the  pantsh  ;  the  former  were  horses  for 
driving  in  the  war  chariot,  of  a  heavy  build,  tlie 
Latter  were  for  riding,  and  particularly  for  cavalry. 
This  distinction  is  not  obsened  in  tlie  A.  V.  from 
the  circumstance  that  pariish  also  signifies  horse- 
man; the  correct  sense  is  essential  in  the  following 
passages  —  1  K.  iv.  26,  "  forty  thousand  chariot- 
horses  and  twelve  thousand  cnvidnj-\\orse%;"  liz. 
xxvii.  14,  "driving-horses  and  riding-horses;" 
.Joel  ii.  4,  "as  riding-horses,  so  shall  they  run;" 
and  Is.  xxi.  7,  "  a  train  of  horses  in  couples."  In 
addition  to  these  terms  we  have  recesh  (2737?)  of 
undoubted  Hebrew  origin)  to  describe  a  swift  horse, 
used  for  the  royal  post  (Estli.  viii.  10, 14)  and  sim- 
ilar purposes  (I  K.  iv.  28;  A.  V.  "dromedary" 
as  also  in  Esth.),or  for  a  rapid  journey  (Mic.  i. 

13);  raminac  (TJH'I),  used  once  for  a  mure  (Esth. 

viii.  10);  and  ffisah  (HD^^D)  in  Cant.  i.  9,  where 
it  is  regarded  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  collective  term, 
"company  of  hoises;  "  it  rather  means,  according 
to  tlie  received  pimctuation,  "  my  mare,"  but  still 
better,  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  punctuation, 
"  mares." 

The  Hebrews  in  the  patriarchal  age,  as  a  pastoral 
race,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the 
horse,  and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement 
in  Canaan  tliey -dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  which 
only  admitted  of  the  use  of  chariots  in  certain  lo- 
calities (.Tudg.  i.  10),  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  which  would  lie 
lield  to  ajiply  at  all  periods.  Accordingly  they 
hamstrung  the  horses  of  the  Canaanites  fJosh.  xi. 
6.  9).  David  first  established  a  force  of  cavalry 
and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  4),  when  he  reserved  a  hundred  chariots,  and, 
as  we  may  infer,  all  the  horses:  for  the  rendering 
"houghed  all  the  chariot-Z/wscs,"  is  manifestly  in- 
correct. Shortly  after  this  Absalom  was  possessed 
of  some  (2  Sam.  xv.  1 ).  Rut  the  great  supply  of 
horses  was  subsequently  effected  by  Solomon  througli 
his  coimection  with  l'4iypt;  he  is  reported  to  have 
had  "  40.000  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and 
12,000  cavalry  horses"  (1  K.  iv.  26),  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  forces  are  mentioned 
parenthetically  to  account  for  the  gre;it  security  of 
life  and  property  noticeil  in  the  preceding  verse. 
There  is  probalily  an  error  in  the  former  of  these 
numbers:  for  the  nunilier  of  chariots  is  given  in 
1  K.  X.  26;  2  Chr.  i.  14,  as  1,400,  and  oonsequently 
if  we  allow  three  horses  for  each  chariot,  two  in 
use  and  one  as  a  reser^■e,  as  was  usual  in  some 
tountries  (Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  1,  §  2'i'),  the  numlier 
required  would  be  4,200,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
i,000,  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading.  Solo- 
m  )n  nho  established  a  very  active  trade  in  horses, 
•hich  were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Egypt  and 
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resold  at  a  profit  to  the  Hittites,  who  U»-ed  betweea 
Palestine  and  the  ICuphrates.  The  passage  in  which 
this  commerce  is  described  (1  K.  x.  28,  29),  is  un- 
fortunately obscure;  the  tenor  of  ver.  28  seems  tc 
be  that  there  was  a  regularly  established  traffic, 
the  Egyptians  bringing  the  horses  to  a  mart  in  tli8 
south  of  Palestine  and  handing  them  over  to  the 
Hebrew  dealers  at  a  fixed  tariff.  The  price  of  a 
horse  was  fixed  at  150  shekels  of  silver,  and  that 
of  a  chariot  at  600;  in  the  latter  we  must  include 
the  horses  (for  an  Egyptian  war-chariot  was  of  no 
great  value)  and  conceive,  as  liefore,  that  three 
horses  accompanied  each  chariot,  leaving  the  value 
of  the  chariot  itself  at  150  .shekels.  In  addition  to 
this  source  of  supply,  Solomon  received  horses  by 
way  of  tribute  (1  K.  x.  25).  The  force  was  main- 
tained by  the  succeeding  kings,  and  frequent  notices 
occur  both  of  riding  horses  and  chariots  (2  K.  ix. 
21,  33,  xi.  16),  and  particularly  of  war-chariots  (1 
K.  xxii.  4;  2  K.  iii.  7;  Is.  ii.  7).  The  force  seems 
to  have  failed  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii. 
23)  in  Judah,  as  it  had  previously  in  Israel  under 
Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  7).  The  number  of  horses 
belonging  to  the  .lews  on  their  return  from  Baby- 
lon is  stated  at  736  (Xeh.  vii.  68). 

In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  the  usf 
of  the  horse  was  much  more  frequent.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  I\gypt  probably  by  the  Hyksos,  as  it 
is  not  represented  on  the  monuments  before  the 
18th  dynasty  (Wilkinson,  i.  386,  ((bv'ulipn.).  At 
the  period  of  the  ICxodus  horses  were  abundant 
there  (Gen.  xlvii.  17,  1.  9;  Ex.  ix.  3,  xiv.  9,  23; 
Deut.  xvii.  IG),  and  subsequently,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  they  were  able  to  sujiply  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia.  The  .lewish  kings  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Assmans 
ill  this  respect  (Is.  xxxi.  1,  xxxvi.  8;  Ez.  xvii.  15). 
The  Canaanites  were  jiossessed  of  them  (Deut.  xx. 
1;  Josh.  xi.  4:  .hidg.  iv.  3,  v.  22,  28),  and  hke- 
wise  the  S.yrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4;  1  K.  xx.  1 ;  2  K. 
vi.  14,  vii.  7,  10)  — notices  which  are  confirmed  by 
the  pictorial  representations  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments (Wilkinson,  i.  393,  397,  40)"),  and  by  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  relating  to  Syrian  expeditions. 
But  the  cavalry  of  the  Assyrians  themselves  and 
other  eastern  nations  was  regarded  as  most  formid- 
able; the  horses  themselves  were  highly  lired,  as  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  still  testif^v,  and  fully  merited 
the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Ilaliakkuk  (i.  8), 
"swifter  than  leopards,  and  more  fierce  than  the 
evening  wolves;"  their  riders  "clothed  in  blue, 
captains  and  rulers,  all  of  them  desirable  young 
men  "  (I'^.  xxiii.  G),  armed  with  "  the  bright  swonl 
and  glittering  sjiear  "  (Nab.  iii.  3),  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  .Jews,  who,  plainly  clad,  went  on 
foot ;  as  also  did  their  regular  arr.ay  as  they  pro- 
ceetled  in  couples,  contrasting  with  the  disorderly 
troops  of  asses  and  camels  which  followed  with  the 
bagg.age  (Is.  xxi.  7.  receb  in  this  passage  signifying 
rather  a  trnin  than  a  single  chariot).  The  number 
enqiloyed  by  the  eastern  potentates  was  very  great, 
Holofernes  possessing  not  less  than  12,000  (.lud.  ii. 
15).  At  a  later  period  we  have  frequent  notices 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Gra;co-S}Tian  monarchs  (t 
Mace.  i.  17,  iii.  39,  &c.). 

Witii  regard  to  tlie  trappings  and  management 
of  the  horse,  we  have  little  information;  the  bridle 
(rejsm)  was  placed  over  the  horse's  nose  (Is.  xxx. 
28),  and  a  bit  or  curb  (mi-thefi)  is  also  noticed  (3 
K.  xix.  28;  Ps.  xxxii.  9:  Prov.  xxvi.  3;  Is.  xxxvii 
29;  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  incorrectly  given  "bridle,* 
with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xxxii.).     The  haniese  oi 
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fee  Assyriaa  horses  was  profusely  decorated,  the 
bits  being  gilt  (I  Esdr.  iii.  6),  and  the  bridles 
adorned  with  tassels;  on  the  neck  was  a  collar 
terminating  in  a  bell,  as  described  by  Zechariah 
(xiv.  20).  Saddles  were  not  used  until  a  late  period; 
only  one  is  represented  ou  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
(Layard,  ii.  357).  The  horses  were  not  shod,  and 
therefore  hoofs  as  hard  "as  Hint"  (Is.  v.  28)  were 
regarded  as  a  great  merit.  The  chariot-horses  were 
covered  with  embroidered  trappings  —  the  "pre- 
cious clothes"  manufactured  at  Dedan  (I"^.  xxvii. 
20):  these  were  fastened  by  straps  and  buckles,  and 
to  this  perhaps  reference  is  made  in  Prov.  xkk.  31, 
in  the  teim  z'irzir,  "one  girded  al)Oufc  the  loins" 
(A.  V.  "greyhound").  Thus  adorned,  Mordecai 
rode  in  state  through  the  streets  of  Shushan  (Esth. 
vi.  9).  White  horses  were  more  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  such  occasions,  as  lieing  significant  of 
victory  (Kev.  vi.  2,  xix.  11,  14).  Horses  and 
chariots  were  used  also  in  idolatrous  processions, 
as  noticed  in  regard  to  the  sun  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 
W.  L.  B. 


Trappings  of  Assyriaa  horse.  (Layard  ) 
*  HORSE-GATE.  [.Tkkusalem.] 
HORSELEECH  (HP^bl^,  -dlukdh :  fi54\- 
Ka-  S'liif/uisHf/'i)  occurs  once  only,  namely,  Prov. 
KKX.  1.5,  ""The  horseleech  hath  two  daugliters,  cry- 
ing, Give,  give."  There  is  little  if  any  doubt  that 
'dlukdh  denotes  some  sjjecies  of  leech,  or  rather  is 
the  generic  term  for  any  bloodsucking  annelid,  such 
as  Hirwlo  (the  medicinal  leech),  Heemopis  (the 
horseleech),  Limnalis.  Truchetia,  and  Atdnstoma, 
if  all  these  genera  are  found  in  the  marshes  and 
pools  of  the  Bible-lands.  Schultens  (Comment,  in 
Prov.  1.  c.)  and  Bochart  (ffieroz.  iii.  78-5)  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  'dlukdh  is  to  be  understood 
to  signify  "  fate,"  or  "  imj)ending  misfortune  of 
any  kind"  (faium  uniculque  impendens) ;  they 
refer  the  Hebrew  term  to  the  Arabic  'aluk,  res 
appinsa,  njfixa  homini.      The  "two  daughters" 

are  explained  by  Bochart  to  signify  Hades  ( v'^Stt.') 
and  the  grave,  which  are  never  satisfied.  This  ex- 
olanation  is  certainly  very  ingenious,  but  where  is 
he  necessity  to  appeal  to  it,  when  the  important 
Ad  versions  are  opposed  to  any  such  interpretation  ? 
The  bloodsucking  leeches,  such  as  Hirudo  and 
Hrenuipig,  weri  without  a  doubt  known  to  the 
ADcienr  Heliiews,  and  as  the  leech  has  been  for 
»gcs  the  emblem  of  rapacity  and  cruelty,  there  is 
no  r»Jisou  to  doubt  that  this  annelid  is  denoted  by 
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'dUkdh.  The  Arabs  to  this  day  denominate  the 
Limnaiis  Nikitica,  \dnk.  As  to  the  sxpression 
"two  daughters,"  which  has  been  by  some  writers 
absurdly  explained  to  allude  to  "the  double  tongue  " 
of  a  leech  —  this  anin^al  having  no  tongue  at  all  — 
there  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  it  is  figurative,  and  is 
intended,  in  the  language  of  oriental  h^ijcrbole,  to 
denote  its  bloodthirsty  propensity,  evidenced  by  the 
tenacity  with  which  a  leech  keeps  its  hold  on  the 
skin  (if  FKrvxlo),  or  mucous  membrane  (if  Ilienupis). 
Com  p.  Horace,  Jip.  ad  Pis.  476;  Cicero,  Kj).  ad 
Aitirum,  i.  16 ;  Plautus,  J-^pid.  act  iv.  sc.  4.  The 
etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word,  from  an  unused 
root  which  signifies  "  to  adhere,"  is  eminently  suited 
to  a  "leech."  Gesenius  ( TAes.  p.  1038)  reminds 
us  that  the  Araljic  Uduk  is  explained  in  Camus  by 
</hul,  "a  female  monster  like  a  vampire,  which 
sucked  human  blood."  The  passage  in  question, 
however,  has  simply  reference  to  a  "  leech."  The 
valuable  use  of  the  leech  (Hirudo)  in  medicine, 
though  undoubtedly  known  to  Phny  and  the  later 
Roman  writers,  was  in  all  probability  unknowii  to 
the  ancient  Orientals  ;  still  they  were  doubtless 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  leeches  of  the  above 
named  genus  would  attach  themselves  to  the  skin 
of  persons  going  barefoot  in  jwnds ;  and  they  also 
probably  were  cognizant  of  the  propensity  horse- 
leeches (Heemopis)  have  of  entering  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  of  cattle,  as  they  drink  from  the  waters 
frequented  by  these  pests,  which  are  common  enough 
ill  Palestine  and  Syria.  W.  H. 

HO'SAH  (npn  [place  of  refur/e,  pro 
kction]  :  [Rom.  'laai(p^  Vat.  -ffeKp;]  Alex.  2ou<ra; 
[Aid.  Sojcra;  Comp.  'aa-d:]  Hosa),  a  city  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  29),  the  next  landmark  on  the  boundary 
to  Tyre.  G. 

HO'SAH  (npn  [as  alx)ve]  :  'o<ra  ;  [Vat 
Ocraa,  lo(r<ra;]  Alex.  Have  and  naa:  Husa),  a 
man  who  was  chosen  by  David  to  bQ  one  of  the 
first  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "  porters  ")  to  the  ark  after 
its  arrival  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38).  He  was 
a  Merarite  Levite  (xxvi.  10),  with  "  sons  and 
brethren"  thirteen,  of  whom  four  were  certainly 
sons  (10,  11):  and  his  charge  was  especially  the 
"  gate  Shallecheth,"  and  the  causeway,  or  raised 

road  which  ascended  (16,  nbhrn   nbpa). 

HOSAN'NA  (d,o-ay;/(£;  Heb.  S3  'SW^^^, 
"  Save,  we  pray ;  "  (raiaov  S^,  as  Theophylact  cor- 
rectly interprets  it),  the  cry  of  the  multitudes  as 
they  thronged  in  our  Ix)rd's  triumphal  procession 
into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  15;  Mar.  xi.  9,  10; 
John  xii.  13).  The  Psalm  from  which  it  was  taken, 
the  llStli,  was  one  with  which  they  were  familiar 
from  being  accustomed  to  recite  the  2.5th  and  26th 
\  erses  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  Great  Hnlfel,  consisting  of  Psalms  cxiii.- 
cxviii.,  was  chanted  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  at 
certain  intervals  the  multitudes  joined  in  the 
responses,  waving  their  branches  of  willow  and 
palm,  and  shouting  as  they  waved  them.  Hallelujah, 
or  Hosanna,  or  "  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity"  (Ps.  cxviii.  25).  This  was  done  at  the 
recitation  of  the  first  and  last  verses  of  Ps.  cxviii. ; 
but,  according  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  at  the  wordi 
"Save  now,  we  beseech  thee"  (ver.  25).  The 
school  of  Shammai,  on  the  contrary,  say  it  was  at 
the  words  "  Send  now  prosperity "  cf  the  same 
verse.  Rabban  Gamaliel  and  R.  Joshua  were  ob- 
served by  R.  Akiba  to  wave  their  bi-anches  only  at 
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Uie  woi-ds  "  Sare  now,  we  beseech  thee  "  (Mishiia, 
tiuccnii,  iii.  9).  On  each  of  the  seven  days  during 
«\hich  the  feast  lasted  the  people  thronged  in  tiie 
court  of  the  Temple,  and  went  in  procession  ahout 
Ihe  altar,  settinu;  their  houghs  ben'ding  towards  it; 
the  trumpets  sounding  as  they  shouted  Hosanna. 
But  on  the  seventh  day  they  marched  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  shouting  meanwhile  the  great 
Ilosaniia  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Levites 
(Lightfoot,  Timple  Service,  xvi.  2).  The  very 
childien  who  could  wave  the  palm  liranches  were 
expected  to  take  part  in  the  solemnity  (Mishna, 
Succdh,  iii.  15;  JIatt.  xxi.  15).  From  the  custom 
of  waving  the  boughs  of  myrtle  and  willow  during 
the  senice  tlie  name  Hosanna  was  ultimately  trans- 
ferred to  the  boughs  themselves,  so  that  according 
to  Elias  Levita  {Tliisbi,  s.  v.),  "the  bundles  of  the 
willows  of  the  brook  which  they  carry  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  are  called  Hosannas."  The  term  is 
frecjuenlly  applied  by  Jewish  writers  to  denote  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast 
being  distinguished  ;'s  the  great  Hosani.a  (Buxtorf, 

Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  27ti7^).  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  Jews  in  later  times  to  employ  the  observances 
of  this  feast,  which  w:is  ]ireeminently  a  feast  of 
gladness,  to  express  their  feelings  on  other  occasions 
of  rejoicing  (1  Mace.  xiii.  51;  2  JIacc.  x.  0,7),  and 
it  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surpriv  that  they 
should  have  done  so  under  the  cirjumstances 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  W.  A.  W. 

HOSE'A  {VWMl  [help,(Miverance,Ges.;oT, 
God  IS  Jielp,  Fiirst]:  'na-n(,  LXX.;  'nixvf,  N-  T. 
[in  Tisch.  ed.  7,  but  'CI(T7)4,  Flz.,  Lachm.] :  Osee), 
son  of  Beeri,  and  first  of  the  Minor  Prophets  as 
they  appear  in  the  A.  A'.  The  name  is  ]irecisely 
the  satne  as  Hoshka,  which  is  more  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  the  Hebrew. 

Time.  —  This  question  must  be  settled,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  settled,  partly  by  reference  to  the  title, 
partly  by  an  inquiry  into  the  contents  of  the  book, 
(n.)  As  regards  the  title,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  it  out  of  court  by  representing  it  as  a  later 
addition  ((.'almet,  liosenmiiller,  Jalin).  But  it  can 
ea.sily  be  shown  that  this  is  unnecessary ;  and  Eich- 
honi,  suspicious  as  he  ordinarily  is  of  titles,  lets 
that  of  Ilosea  pass  without  question.  It  has  been 
most  unreasonably  inferred  from  this  title  that  it 
intends  to  describe  the  prophetic  life  of  Hosea  as 
extending  over  the  entire  reigns  of  the  monarclis 
whom  it  mentions  as  his  contemporaries.  Starting 
with  this  hy|)othesis,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  these 
reigns,  including  as  they  do  upwards  of  a  century, 
MB  an  impossible  peiiod  for  the  duration  of  a 
prophet's  ministry.  But  the  title  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  any  such  al)surdity;  and  intcrjjrcted 
ill  the  light  of  the  i)rophecy  itself  it  admits  of  an 
obvious  and  satisfactory  limitation.  For  the  beyin- 
tiiiif/  of  Hosea's  ministry  the  title  gives  us  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judali,  but  limits  this  vague 
definition  by  reference  to  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of 
Isriiel.  The  title  tlierefore  gives  us  Uzziah,  and 
more  definitely  gives  us  Uzziah  as  contemporary 
ivith  Jeroboam ;  it  therefore  yields  a  date  not  later 
than  H.  C.  783.  The  question  then  arises  how 
nnich  further  back  it  is  possible  to  place  the  first 
public  appearance  of  Ilosea.  To  tlii.s  question  the 
title  gives  no  answer;  for  it  seems  evident  that  the 
only  reason  for  mentioning  Jeroboam  at  all  may 
b»ve  bten  to  indicate  a  certain  portion  of  the  reiyn 
j|  LJzziali.     (L)  Accordingly  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
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to  the  contents  of  the  prophecy;  and  in  loing  thh 
Eichhorn  has  clearly  showi  that  we  cannot  allow 
Hosea  much  groimd  in  the  reign  of  Jerolioani 
(823-"8;j).  The  book  contains  descriptions  which 
are  utterly  inapplicalile  to  the  condition  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  during  this  reign  (2  K.  xiv.  25  ft".). 
The  pictures  of  social  and  political  life  which  Hosea 
draws  so  forcilJy  are  rather  applicable  to  the  inter- 
regnum which  followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
(782-772),  and  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings. 
The  calling  in  of  I'-gypt  and  Assyria  to  the  aid  of 
rival  factions  (x.  3,  xiii.  10)  has  n<  thing  to  do  with 
the  strong  and  alile  government  of  Jeroboam.  Jsor 
is  it  conceivable  that  a  prophet  who  had  lived  long 
under  Jeroboam  should  have  omitted  the  mention 
of  that  monarch's  conquests  in  his  enumeration  of 
Jehovah's  kindnesses  to  Israel  (ii.  8).  It  seems 
then  almost  certain  that  very  few  at  least  of  his 
prophecies  were  written  until  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  (783). 

So  much  for  the  beginning ;  as  regards  the  end 
of  his  career  the  title  leaves  us  in  still  greater  doubt. 
It  merely  assures  us  that  he  did  not  prophesy  be- 
yond the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But  here  again  the 
contents  of  the  book  help  us  to  reduce  the  vague- 
ness of  this  indication.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah  the  prophecy  of  Ilosea  was  fulfilled,  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  he  should  have  permitted  this 
triumphant  proof  of  his  Divine  mission  to  pass 
unnoticed.  He  could  not  tlierefore  have  lived  long 
into  the  reign  of  llezekiab;  and  as  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  allow  more  than  a  year  of  each 
reign  to  justify  his  being  represented  as  a  contem- 
porary on  the  one  hand  of  Jeroboam,  on  the  other 
of  Ilezekiah,  we  may  suppose  that  the  life,  or  rather 
the  prophetic  career  of  Hosea,  extended  from  784 
to  725,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years. 

The  Hebrew  reckoning  of  ninety  years  (Com.  a 
Lap.)  was  probably  limited  by  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  and  by  the  date 
of  the  accession  of  Uzziali,  as  apparently  indicated 
by  the  title:  809-720,  or  719  =  90  years. 

Place.  —  There  seems  to  he  a  general  impression 
among  commentators  that  the  prophecies  contained 
in  this  collection  were  delivered  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  for  whose  warning  they  were  principally 
intended.  Flichhorn  does  not  attempt  to  decide 
this  question  (iv.  284).  He  thinks  it  possiide  that 
they  may  have  been  primarily  conmiunicated  to 
Judah.  as  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  con.science  of 
that  kingdom ;  but  he  evidently  leans  toward  the 
opposite  sujiposition  that  having  been  first  pub- 
lished in  Israel  they  were  collected,  and  a  copy  sent 
into  Judah.  The  title  is  at  least  an  evidence  that 
at  a  very  early  period  these  prophecies  were  sup- 
posed to  coneeni  iioth  Israel  and  Judah,  ai.d,  ujlesa 
we  allow  them  to  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their 
presence  in  our  canon.  As  a  jiroof  of  their  northeni 
origin  Eichhorn  professes  to  discover  a  Samaritan- 
ism  in  the  use  of  *7S  as  masc.  suff.  of  the  second 
person. 

Tribe  and  Pnrevtfiije.  —  Tribe  quite  unknown 
Tlic  Pseudo-I'piphanius,  it  is  uncertain  upon  what 
ground,  a.'<signs  Hosea  to  the  triiie  of  Issachar. 
His  father,  Beeri,  has  by  some  writers  been  con- 
founded with  Beerah,  of  the  trilie  of  Beuben  (1 
("hr.  v.  fi):  this  is  an  anachronism.  The  Jewish 
fancy  thai  all  prophets  whose  birth-place  is  not 
siiecified  are  to  lie  referred  to  Jerusalem  (K.  David, 
A'atab.)  is  probably  nothing  more  tlian   a   fioicj 


JCom.  a  Lap.)-  Of  his  father  Beeri  we  know 
ibsolutely  nothing.  Allegorical  interpretations  of 
the  name,  marvelous  for  their  frivolous  ingenuity, 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  tliat  he  was  a  prophet 
(Jerome  nd  Zeph.  init.;  Basil  ad  Is.  i.)\  but  they 
are  as  little  trustworthy  as  the  Jewish  dogma, 
which  decides  that,  Avhen  the  father  of  a  prophet  is 
mentioned  by  name,  the  individual  so  specified  was 
himself  a  prophet. 

Order  in  tJie  Prophetic  seiies.  —  Most  ancient 
and  mediaeval  interpretators  make  Hosea  the  first 
of  the  prophets ;  their  gi-eat  argument  being  an  old 
rendering  of  i.  2,  according  to  which  "  the  begin- 
niug  of  the  word  by  Hosea"  implies  that  the 
streams  of  prophetic  inspiration  began  with  him, 
as  distinct  from  the  other  prophets.  JNIodern  com- 
mentators have  rejected  this  interpretation,  and 
substituted  the  obvious  meaning  that  the  particular 
prophecy  which  follows  was  the  first  communicated 
by  God  to  Hosea.  The  consensus  for  some  time 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  third  place.  Wall  ( Ciit. 
Not.  0.  T.)  gives  Jonah,  Joel,  Hosea  ;  Home's 
Table  gives  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea;  Gesenius  writes 
Joel,  Amos,  Hosea.  The  order  adopted  in  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Versions  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  short,  there  is  great  diliiculty  in  arranging 
these  projjhets:  as  far  as  titles  go,  Amos  is  Hosea's 
only  rival :  but  2  K..  xiv.  25  goes  far  to  show  that 
they  must  both  yield  to  Jonah.  It  is  perhaps  more 
important  to  know  that  Hosea  must  have  been 
more  or  less  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Amos, 
Jonah,  Joel,  and  Nahum. 

Dii'isum  of  the  Book.  —  It  is  easy  to  recognize 
two  great  divisions,  which  accordingly  have  been 
generally  adopted;  (1.)  chap.  i.  to  iii.;  (2.)  iv.  to 
end. 

The  subdivision  of  these  se\'eral  parts  is  a  work 
of  greater  difficulty:  that  of  Eichhorn  will  be  found 
to  be  liased  upon  a  highly  subtle,  though  by  no 
means  precarious  criticism. 

(1.)  According  to  him  the  first  division  should 
be  subdivided  into  three  separate  poems,  each 
originating  in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  after  its 
own  fashion  attempting  to  express  the  idolatry  of 
Israel  by  imagery  borrowed  from  the  matrimoni.d 
relation.  The  first,  and  therefore  the  least  elaborate 
of  these  is  contained  in  chap,  iii.,  the  second  in  i. 
2-11,  the  third  in  i.  2-9,  and  ii.  1-23.  These  three 
are  progressively  elaborate  developments  of  the  same 
reiterated  idea.  Chap.  i.  2-9  is  common  to  the 
second  and  third  poems,  but  not  repeated  with  each 
severally  (iv.  273  ff.).  (2.)  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  Wells,  Eichhorn,  etc.,  to  subdivide  the 
second  part  of  the  book.  These  divisions  are  made 
either  according  to  reigns  of  contemporary  kings, 
cr  according  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem. 
The  former  course  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who 
gets  Jive,  the  latter  by  Eichhorn,  who  gets  sixteen 
poems  out  of  this  part  of  the  book. 

These  prophecies  —  so  scattered,  so  unconnected 
that  Bishop  Lowth  has  compared  them  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Sibyl  —  were  probably  collected  by 
Hosea  liimself  towards  the  end  of  his  career. 

hosen's  marringe  with  Gomer.  —  This  passage 
(i.  2  foil.)  is  the  vexnta  qticesdo  of  the  book.  Of 
course  it  has  its  literal  and  its  allegorical  interpre- 
ters. For  the  literal  view  we  have  the  majority  of 
the  fathers,  and  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  com- 
mentators. There  is  some  little  doubt  about  Jerome, 
#ho  speaks  of  a  fgurative  nnd  typical  interpreta- 
tion :  but  he  evidently  means  the  word  typical  in 
!t*  proper  sense  a^  applied  to  a  factual  reahty  fig- 
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uratively  representative  of  something  else  (Com.  k 
Lap.)  At  the  period  of  the  Keformation  the 
allegorical  interpreters  could  only  boast  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase,  some  lew  Rabbins,  and  the  Hermeneutic 
school  of  Origen.  Soon  afterwards  the  theory  ob- 
tained a  vigorous  supporter  in  Junius,  and  more 
recently  has  been  adopted  by  tlie  bulk  of  modern 
conmientators.  Both  views  are  embarrassed  by 
serious  inconveniences,  though  it  would  seem  that 
those  which  beset  the  literal  theory  are  the  more 
formidable.  One  question  which  sprang  out  of  the 
Utei-al  view  was  whether  the  coimection  between 
Hosea  and  Gomer  was  marriage,  or  fornication. 
Another  question  which  followed  immediately  ujjon 
the  preceding  was  "  aji  Deas  possit  dispensare  at 
fornicatio  sit  licita."  This  latter  question  was 
much  discussed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  by  the 
Thomists  it  was  avowed  in  the  affirmative.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  ditficulties  besetting  the  literal 
interpretation,  Bishoi>s  Horsley  and  l>owth  have 
declared  in  its  favor.  Eichhorn  sees  all  the  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  literal  interpretation,  and  shows 
that  mai-rying  a  harlot  is  not  necessarily  imphed  by 

□^D^3T  nit'H,  which  may  very  well  imply  a  wife 
who  after  marriage  becomes  an  adulteress,  though 
chaste  before.  In  favor  of  the  literal  theory,  he 
also  observes  the  unfitness  of  a  wife  unchaste  before 
marriage  to  be  a  type  of  Israel. 

References  in  N.  T.  —  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7,  Hos. 
vi.  6 ;  Luke  xxiii.  30,  Kev.  \\.  16,  Hos.  x.  8 ;  Matt, 
ii.  15,  Hos.  xi.  1;  Rom.  ix.  25,  2«,  1  Pet.  ii.  10, 
Hos.  i.  10,  ii.  23;  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  Hos.  vi.  2  [?]; 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  Hos.  xiv.  2. 

Style.  —  "  Commaticus,"  Jerome.  "  Osea  quanto 
profundius  loquitur,  tanto  operosius  penetratur," 
August.  Obscure  brevity  seems  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic quality  of  Hosea;  and  all  commentators 
agree  that  "  of  all  the  prophets  he  is,  in  point  of 
language,  the  most  obscure  and  hard  to  be  under- 
stood "  (Henderson,  Minor  Prophets,  p.  2).  Eich- 
horn is  of  opinion  that  he  has  never  been  iidequately 
translated,  and  in  fact  could  not  lie  translated  into 
any  European  language.  He  compares  him  to  a 
tee  flying  from  flower  to  flower,  to  a  pamter  revel- 
ing in  strong  and  glaring  colors,  to  a  tree  that 
wants  pruning.  Horsley  detects  another  imiwrtant 
specialty  in  pointing  out  the  excessively  heal  and 
individual  tone  of  these  prophecies,  which  above  all 
others  he  declares  to  te  intensely  Jewish. 

Hosea's  obscurity  has  teen  variously  accounted 
for.  Lowth  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  the  extant 
poems  are  but  a  sparse  collection  of  compositions 
scattered  over  a  great  number  of  years  (PvceL  xxi.) 
Horsley  (Pre/.)  makes  this  obscurity  individual 
and  peijuliar;  and  certainly  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
seems  to  have  been  so  full  and  fiery  that  it  might 
well  burst  through  all  restraints  of  diction  (Eich- 
horn). T.  E.  B. 

*  That  Hosea  exercised  the  prophetic  office  in 
Israel,  and  in  all  probability  was  born  there  and 
not  in  Judah,  is  the  general  view  of  scholars  at 
present.  The  almost  exclusive  reference  of  his  mes- 
sages to  that  kingdom  is  a  sufficient  ground  for 
this  opinion :  for  the  prophets  very  seldom  after  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes  left  their  own  part  of 
the  country  for  another,  as  appears  the  more 
strongly  from  the  exceptional  character  which  the 
mission,  for  example,  of  Elijah  and  Amos  lo  both 
kingdoms  is  represented  as  having  in  their  respec- 
tive histories.  But  though  we  are  to  rely  on  thii 
as  the  main  argument,  we  may  concede  somtit)  im 
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to  other  coiisidorafions.  Hosea  shows,  undeniablj", 
k  special  familiarity,  with  localities  in  the  territory 
of  Kphraim,  as  Uilead,  Mizpah,  'labor,  Gibeah, 
(Jiliral,  Heth-Aven,  Samaria,  and  others  (see  iv.  15, 
V.  18,  vi.  8,  X.  5,  7,  xii.  11,  &c.)-  His  diction  also 
partakes  of  the  rouijlniess,  and  here  and  there  of 
the  Aramaean  coloriiii;,  of  the  north-Palestine 
«Titers.  l'"or  a  list  of  words  or  forms  of  words 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  Ilosca  see  Keil's  Kinltihmy 
in  (las  A.  T.  p.  27G.  Hiivernick  has  shown  that 
the  {^rounds  for  ascribing  to  him  a  south-Pivlestine 
extraction  are  wholly  untenable  {Ilandb.  der  Kinl. 
in  dds  A.  Test.  ii.  277  fF.).  It  may  excite  surprise, 
it  is  true,  that  Hosea  mentions  in  the  title  of  his 
book  (the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting)  four  kings  of  Judah,  and  only  one 
of  Israel.  It  is  a  possible  explanation  of  this  that 
the  prophet  after  the  termination  of  his  more  public 
ministry  may  have  withdrawn  from  Ephraim  to 
.ludah,  and  there  collected  and  published  his 
writings  (see  Bleek,  L'tnl.  in  das  A.  Test.  p.  523). 
Dr.  Pusey  finds  a  deeper  reason  for  this  preeminence 
given  to  the  Jud»an  dynasty.  "  The  kingdom  of 
.ludah  was  the  kingdom  of  the  theocracy,  the  line 
of  David  to  which  the  promises  of  God  were  made. 
As  Elislia  ....  turned  away  from  Jehorani  (2 
K.  iii.  13,  14)  saying  'Get  thee  to  the  prophets 
of  thy  father  and  to  the  prophets  of  thy  mother,' 
and  owned  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  only,  so  in 
the  title  of  his  prophecy  Hosea  at  once  expresses 
that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  legitimate  "  {Hosea, 
p.  7).  llie  book  at  all  events  was  soon  known 
among  the  people  of  Judah;  for  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  did  not  continue  long  after  the  time  of  Hosea, 
and  Jeremiah  certainly  had  a  knowledge  of  Hosea, 
as  is  evident  from  various  expressions  and  illus- 
trations common  to  him  and  that  prophet.  (On 
this  latter  point  see  especially  Kueper,  Jeremias 
Libi:  Sna-.  hiterpres  ati/ne  Mndex,  pp.  67-71). 

No  portion  of  this  difficult  writer  has  occasioned 
so  much  discussion  as  that  relating  to  Hosea's 
marriage  with  (Jonier,  "  a  wife  of  whoredoms  "  and 
the  names  of  the  children  Jezreel  and  Lo-ruhamah. 
the  fniit  of  that  marriage  (i.  2  ff.).  From  the 
earliest  period  some  have  maintained  the  literal 
and  others  the  figurative  interpretiition  of  this  nar- 
rative. For  a  history  of  the  different  opinions,  the 
student  may  consult  Marck's  Diatribe  de  Uxore 
Fornicntionum  qua  exponilur  fere  integrum  cap. 
i.  Hosea  (Leyden,  1G96),  and  rqjrinted  in  his 
Comm.  in  XII.  Prophetas  ^f^nores  (  Tiibing.  1734). 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  transaction  can  be 
defended  on  grounds  of  mor.ility,  if  it  be  understood 
as  an  oulwanl  one.  It  has  been  said  that  when 
"  Scripture  relates  that  a  thing  was  done,  and  that 
with  the  names  of  persons,"  we  must  conclude  that 
it  is  "to  be  taken  as  literally  true."  The  principle 
thus  stated  is  not  a  con-ect  one:  for  in  the  parable 
acts  are  related  and  names  often  apjjlied  to  the 
actors,  and  yet  the  literal  sense  is  not  the  true,  one. 
The  question  in  reality  is  not  whether  we  are  to 
accept  the  prophet's  meaning  in  this  instance,  but 
what  the  meaning  is  which  the  prophet  intended 
to  convey,  and  which  he  would  have  us  accept  as 
the  intended  meaning.  Further,  aside  from  this 
question  of  the  morality  or  immonility  of  the  pro- 
-eeding,  it  is  impossible  to  see  in  it  any  adaptation 
to  the  prophet's  object  above  that  of  the  parabolic 
representation  of  a  case  assumed  for  the  purpose 
jf  illustration.  The  circumstances,  if  they  occurred 
111  a  literal  sense,  must  extend  over  a  series  of  years ; 
they  could  have  been  known  to  the  people  only  by 
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the  prophet's  own  rehearsal  of  them,  and  henec 
could  have  had  the  force  only  of  his  own  ])ersona 
testimony  and  explanation  of  their  import.  Heng- 
stenberg  {Clni»tol>njy,  i.  177,  Edinburgh,  1854) 
has  stated  very  forcibly  the  manifold  difficulties, 
exegetical  and  moral,  which  lie  against  our  suppos- 
ing that  Hosea  was  instructed  to  form  a  marriage 
so  disreputable  and  repulsive,  and  at  variance  with 
explicit  promulgations  of  the  ^Mosaic  code  (e.  a 
Lev.  xxi.  7).  At  the  same  time  this  writer,  while 
he  denies  that  the  marriage,  the  wife's  adultery 
and  the  birth  of  the  "  children  of  whoredoms  "  (ii. 
4)  took  place  outwardly  and  hterally,  maintaing 
that  they  took  place  inwardly  and  actually  as  a  sort 
of  vision;  thus  serving  to  impress  the  facts  more 
strongly  on  the  mind  and  enabling  him  to  describe 
them  with  greater  effect.  He  is  very  earnest  tc 
make  something  of  the  difference  between  this  view 
and  that  of  a  symbolic  or  parabolic  use  of  marriage 
as  a  type  both  in  the  sacredness  of  its  relations  and 
the  criminality  of  its  violations  of  the  covenant 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people;  bnt  the  line  of 
distinction  is  not  a  very  palpable  one.  To  regard 
the  acts  as  mentally  performed  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  of  their  being  objects  of  thought  simply, 
would  be  going  altogether  too  far.  The  idea  of  the 
ingenious  writer  may  be  that  ihe  vision,  which  is 
subjective  as  distinguished  from  an  outward  occur- 
rence, is  at  the  same  time  objeclire  to  the  prophet 
as  that  which  he  inwardly  beholds.  Prof.  Gowlei 
offers  two  or  three  suggestions  to  relieve  this  diffi- 
cult question  of  some  of  its  embarrassment  (ac- 
c-ording  to  the  literal  theory)  in  his  Minor  Prophets, 
pp.  3,  4,  413-415. 

Dr.  Pusey  assigns  70  years  to  the  period  of 
Hosea's  ministry.  He  draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
corruption  of  the  times  in  which  the  prophet  lived, 
derived  partly  from  Hosea's  own  declarations,  and 
partly  from  those  of  his  contemporary,  Amos.  "  The 
course  of  iniquity  had  lieen  run.  The  stream  had 
become  darker  and  darker  in  its  downward  flow.  .  .  . 
Every  commandment  of  (lod  was  broken,  and  that, 
haliitually.  All  was  falsehood,  adulter}-,  blood- 
shetlding;  deceit  to  (5od  produced  faithlessness  to 
man;  excess  and  luxury  were  supplied  by  secret  or 
open  robbery,  oppression,  false  dealing,  perversion 
of  justice,  grinding  of  the  poor.  Ulood  was  shed 
like  water,  until  one  stream  met  another,  and  over- 
spread the  land  with  one  defiling  deluge.  Adultery 
was  consecrated  as  an  act  of  religion.  Those  whc 
were  first  in  rank  were  first  in  excess.  People  and 
king  vied  in  debauchery,  and  the  sottish  king  joined 
and  encouraged  the  free-thinkers  and  blasjthemers 
of  his  court.  The  idolatrous  priest  loved  and  .shared 
in  the  sins  of  the  people;  nay,  they  seem  to  hav» 
set  themselves  to  intercept  tho.se  on  either  side  of 
Jordan,  who  would  go  to  worship  at  .lerusalem, 
laying  wait  to  munler  them.  Gorruption  had 
spread  throughout  the  whole  land ;  even  the  place* 
once  sacred  through  God's  revelations  or  other 
mercies  to  their  forefathers,  Hethel,  (iilgal,  Gilead, 
Mizpah,  Shechem,  were  especial  scenes  of  corruption 
or  of  sin.  ICvery  holy  memory  was  effaced  by 
present  corniption.  Gould  things  be  worse ';'  There 
wa?  one  aggravation  more.  Kenionstrance  was  use- 
less; the  knowledge  of  God  was  willfully  rejected; 
the  people  hated  rebuke;  the  n.ore  they  were  called, 
the  more  they  refuse<l :  they  forbade  their  prophetj 
to  prophesy;  and  their  false  prophets  hated  God 
greatly.  All  attempts  to  heal  all  this  disease  only 
showed  its  incurableness  "  {Hosea,  p.  3). 

The  same  writer  traces  the  obscurity  which  riuu^y 
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lave  Ijund  in  Hosea,  to  the  "  solemn  pathos"  for 
ifhicb  he  is  distinguished.  The  expression  of  St. 
Jerome  has  oft«n  been  repeated ;  "  Hosea  is  concise, 
and  speaketh,  as  it  were,  in  detached  sayings." 
The  words  of  upbraiding,  of  judgment,  of  woe, 
burst  out,  as  it  were,  one  by  one,  slowly,  heavily, 
condensed,  abrupt,  from  the  prophet's  heavy  and 
shrinking  soul,  as  God  commanded  and  constrained 
him,  and  put  His  words,  like  fire,  in  the  prophet's 
mouth.  An  image  of  Him  who  said,  '  O  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even 
as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and 
ye  would  not,'  he  deli\ers  his  message,  as  though 
each  sentence  burst  with  a  groan  from  his  soul, 
and  he  had  anew  to  take  breath,  before  he  uttered 
each  renewed  woe.  Each  verse  forms  a  whole  for 
itself,  like  one  heavy  toll  in  a  funeral  knell.  The 
prophet  has  not  been  careful  about  order  and  sym- 
metry ,-so  that  each  sentence  went  home  to  the  soul. 
And  yet  the  unity  of  the  prophecy  is  so  evident 
in  the  main,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  ijpt 
broken,  even  when  the  connection  is  not  apparent 
on  the  surface.  'J'he  great  difficulty  consequently 
in  Hosea  is  to  ascertain  that  connection  in  places 
where  it  evidently  exists,  yet  where  the  Prophet 
has  not  explained  it.  The  easiest  and  simplest 
sentences  are  sometimes,  in  this  respect,  the  most 
difficult."' 

Literature.  —  Some  of  the  helps  have  been  inci- 
dentally noticed  in  the  addition  which  precedes.  See 
under  Amos  and  H.vbaivKUK  for  the  more  im- 
portant general  works  which  mclude  Hosea.  Of 
the  separate  works  on  this  prophet  the  following 
may  be  mentioned :  I'ocock,  the  celebrated  orien- 
talist and  traveller,  Comment,  on  Hosea,  1685; 
Manger,  Comment,  in  Hoseam,  1782,  perhaps  un- 
equaled  for  the  tact  and  discrimination  with 
which  he  unfolds  the  spirit  and  religious  teachings 
of  the  prophet;  Kuinoel,  Ilosece  Oracula  Hebr.  et 
Lnt.  Annolatione  illiistrnvit,  1702;  Bishop  Horsley, 
Hosea,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes 
explanatory  and  critical,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1804;  J.  C. 
Stuck.  Hoseas  Propheta  :  Jntroductioneni  prmmisit, 
rertit,  commentatus  est,  1828,  who  regards  the 
symbolic  acts  in  chaps,  i.  and  iii.  as  real  events  or 
facts;  Simson,  Der  Prophet  Hosea  erkldrt  u. 
iibersetzt,  with  a  copious  history  of  the  interpreta- 
tion, 1851;  Drake,  Notes  on  Hosea,  Cambr.  (Eng.), 
1853;  and  August  Wiinsche,  Ber  Prophet  Hosea 
iibersetzt  u.  erkldrt,  1808  (erste  Hiilfte,  as  far  as 
chap.  vii.  G,  pp.  i.-xsxii.  and  1-288),  in  which  he 
has  made  special  use  of  the  Targums,  and  of  the 
Jewish  interpreters  Rashi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  David 
Kimchi.  Dr.  Pusey's  Commentary  on  this  prophet 
(in  pt.  i.  of  his  Minor  Prophets)  deserves  to  be 
characterized  as  learned,  devout,  and  practical.  It 
contains  passages  of  great  beauty  and  suggestive- 
ness.  In  his  pages  Hosea  still  lives,  and  his  teach- 
ings are  for  our  times  as  well  as  for  his  own.  All 
that  is  Jewish  is  not  found  in  Judaism,  nor  all 
that  is  heathenish  found  in  heathendom. 

Liibkert  {Symholische  Handlung  Hosea's  in  the 
Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  18-35,  pp.  647-656)  main- 
■ftins  the  parabolic  view  of  the  Gomer-marriage 
question.  Umbreit's  article  Hosea  (Herzog's  ReaU 
h'nryk.  vi.  267-275)  is  to  some  extent  exegetical  as 
veil  as  biographical  Stanley's  interesting  sketch 
portrays  Hosea  as  '-the  Jeremiah  of  Israel"  and 
'  ths  only  individual  character  that  stands  out 
imitLt  the  darkness  of  .  .  .  nearly  the  whole  of 
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the  last  century  of  the  northern  kingdom  "  (Jewish 
Church,  ii.  400  f.). 

The  Christology  of  Hosea  is  not  without  diffi- 
culties. One  passage  only,  namely,  that  foretelling 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  (ii.  23  and  comp.  i 
10)  is  cited  in  the  N.  T.  as  explicitly  Messianic 
(Uom.  ix.  25;  1  Pet.  ii.  10).  Hut  it  is  a  falsi 
principle  of  interpretation  that  only  those  piJrtions 
of  the  0.  T.  refer  to  Christ  which  are  expressly 
recognized  as  having  that  character  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  N.  T.  writers  re])resent  the  Ive- 
deenier  as  the  great  sutiject  of  the  ancient  economy; 
and  if  only  those  types  and  predictions  relate  to 
him  which  are  cited  and  applied  in  that  manner, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  can 
justly  have  ascribed  to  them  such  a  character  of 
predominant  reference  to  the  Christian  economy. 
In  regard  to  such  Gospel  prophecies  in  Hosea,  the 
reader  may  consult  (in  addition  to  the  (?om- 
nientaries)  Hengstenberg's  Christology  of  the  0. 
T.  i.  158-285  (Edinb.  ed.)  ;  Hofmann's  Weis- 
sayuny  u.  Erfiilluny,  i.  206  f.;  Tholuck's  Die 
Propheten  u.  ihre  Weissagungen,  pp.  193,  197, 
206;  and  Stiihelin's  Die  Messianischen  Weissor- 
gungen  des  A.  T.  p.  35  flf. 

All  these  writers  do  not  recognize  the  same  pas- 
sages as  significant,  nor  the  same  as  significant  in 
the  same  degree.  H. 

*  HOSEN  (plural  of  hose)  Dan.  iii.  21  (A.  V.), 
is  the  translation  of  a  Chaldee  word  which  signifies 
tunics  [Dress,  p.  G24  «].  Hosen  formerly  denoted 
any  covering  for  the  legs,  short  trowsers  or  trunk- 
hose  as  well  as  stockings.  See  examples  of  this 
usage  in  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  IVord-Book, 
p.  257.  H. 

HOSHA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (H^pt^in  [ivhom 
Jehovah  saced]  :  Osaias).  1.  {'Claaia.)  A  man  who 
assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
after  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii. 

32).  He  led  the  princes  O'^^)  of  Judah  in  the 
procession,  but  whether  himself  one  of  them  we  are 
not  told. 

2.  (Maaffaias;  [Alex.  Marraias;  FA.i  Avvavias, 
Maa-eas.]  The  father  of  a  certain  Jezaniah,  or 
Azariah,  who  was  a  man  of  note  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlii.  1, 
xhii.  2). 

HOSH'AMA  (2?^tt7'"in  [ivhom  Jehovah 
hears]:  Tiaafxad;  [Vat.  -fxwd  \\  Alex.  Iwcrafxtii; 
[Comp.  'ncrajua:]  Sania),  one  of  the  sons  of  Je- 
coniah,  or  Jehoiachin,  the  last  king  of  Judah  but 
one  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that, 
in  the  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Jeconiah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  though  the  mother  and  the  wives 
of  the  king  are  mentioned,  nothing  is  said  about 
his  sons  (2  K.  xxiv.  12,  15).  In  agreement  with 
this  is  the  denunciation  of  him  as  a  childless  man 
in  Jer.  xxii.  30.  There  is  good  reason  for  suspect- 
ing some  confusion  in  the  present  state  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  royal  family  in  1  Chr.  iii. ;  and 
these  facts  would  seem  to  confirm  it. 

HOSHE'A  (Vt(?''1^  [f^elp,  or  God  is  help: 
see  Fiirst]  :  'nave'  Osee),  the  nineteenth,  last,  and 
best  king  of  Israel.  He  succeedefl  Pekah,  whom 
he  slew  in  a  successful  conspiracy,  thereby  fulfilling 
a  prophecy  of  Isai.ih  (Is.  vii.  16).  Although 
Josephus  calls  Hoshea  a  friend  oi  Pekah  {(p'i\oa 
Tiuhs  fTTL^ouMviravTos  axiTw,  Ant.  ix.  13,  ^1), 
we  have  no  ground  for  calling  this  "  a  trea<;heroui 
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murder"  (Prideaux,  i.  IG).  It  took  place  b.  c. 
737,  "in  the  20th  j^ear  of  Jothani  "  (2  K.  xv.  30), 
i.  e.  "  in  the  20th  year  after  Jotliam  became  sole 
king,"  for  he  only  reigned  16  years  (2  K.  xv.  33). 
Hut  there  must  have  been  an  interregnum  of  at 
least  eight  years  before  lloshea  came  to  the  throne, 
which  was  not  till  li.  c.  729,  in  the  12th  year  of 
Ahaz  •(2  K.  xvii.  1;  we  cannot,  with  (,'lericus  [Ix 
Clerc],  read  4th  for  12th  in  tliis  verse,  because  of 
2  K.  xviii.  9).  This  is  the  simplest  way  of  recon- 
ciling the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  pas- 
sages, and  has  been  adopted  by  Ussher,  Des  ^'ig- 
noles,  I'iele,  etc.  (Winer,  s.  v.  J/oseus).  The  other 
methods  suggested  by  Hitzig,  Lightfoot,  etc.,  are 
mostly  untenable  (Keil  on  2  K.  xv.  30). 

It  is  exjtressly  stated  (2  K.  xvii.  2)  that  Hoshea 
was  not  so  sinful  as  his  predecessors.  According 
to  the  IJabbis  this  superiority  consisted  in  his  re- 
moving from  the  frontier  cities  the  guards  placed 
there  by  his  predecessors  to  prevent  their  subjects 
from  worshipping  at  Jerusalem  (Seder  Olmn  Rabba. 
cap.  22,  quoted  by  I'rideaux,  i.  16),  and  in  his  not 
hindering  the  Israelites  from  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  JO),  nor  checking 
their  zeal  against  idolatry  {ib.  xxxi.  1).  This  en- 
comium, however,  is  founded  on  the  untenable  sup- 
position that  Hezekiah's  jiassover  preceded  the  fall 
of  Samaria  [Hkzkki.vh],  and  we  nmst  be  content 
with  the  general  fact  th:it  Hoshea  showed  a  more 
theocratic  spirit  than  the  former  kings  of  Israel. 
The  compulsory  cessation  of  the  calf-worship  may 
have  removed  his  greatest  tem|)tation,  for  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  carried  off  the  golden  calf  from  Dan 
Bome  jears  before  (Hed.  01.  Jiab.  22),  and  that  at 
Bethel  was  taken  away  by  Shalmaneser  in  his  first 
invasion  (2  Iv.  xvii.  3;  Hos.  x.  14;  Prideaux,  L  c). 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  excellences,  he 
still  "did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  lx)rd,"  and  it 
was  too  late  to  avert  retribution  by  any  improve- 
ments. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (u.  c.  720)  Shal- 
maneser, impelled  probably  by  mere  thirst  of  con- 
quest, came  against  him,  cruelly  stormed  the  strong 
caves  of  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  x.  14),  and  made  Israel 
tributary  (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt 
of  Hezekiah,  Hoshea  entered  into  a  secret  alliance 
with  So,  king  of  Egypt  (who  was  either  the  2,evexoi 
of  Manetho,  and  son  of  2,a^aKws,  Herod,  ii.  137 ; 
Keil,  Vitringa,  Gesenius,  etc.;  Jahn,  Ilebr.  Com. 
§  xl. ;  or  else  Saliaco  himself,  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kg. 
i.  139;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  610),  to  throw  ofl' the 
Assyrian  yoke.  The  alliance  did  him  no  good ;  it 
was  revealetl  to  the  court  of  Nineveh  by  the  Assyr- 
ian party  in  Ephraim,  and  1  loshea  was  immediately 
Bebced  aj  a  rebellious  vassal,  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
apparer.tly  treated  with  tiie  utmost  indignity  (Mic. 
V.  1).  If  this  happened  before  the  siege  (2  K. 
xvii.  4),  we  must  account  for  it  either  by  supposing 
that  Hoshea,  hoping  to  dissemble  and  gain  time, 
oad  gone  to  Shalmaneser  to  account  for  his  con- 
duct, or  tiiat  he  had  Ijeen  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner in  some  imrecorded  battle.  That  he  disap- 
peared very  suddeidy,  like  "  foam  upon  the  water," 
we  r;iy  infer  from  Hon.  xiii.  11,  x.  7.  The  siege 
of  Samaria  lasted  three  years;  for  that  "glorious 
and  Ijeautiful "  city  was  strongly  situ.at^d  like  "  a 
crown  of  pride"  among  her  hills  (Is.  xxviii.  1-5V 
During  the  course  of  the  siege  Sh.almaneser  must 
have  died,  for  it  is  certain  that  Samaria  was  taken 
DV  his  successor  Sargon,  who  thus  laconically  de- 
Kribes  the  event  in  bis  annals :  "  Samaria  I  looked 
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at,  I  captured;  27,280  men  (families?)  who  dwelt 
in  it  I  carried  away.  I  constructed  fifty  cliarioti 
in  their  country  ...  I  appointed  a  governor  ovef 
them,  and  continued  upon  them  the  tribute  of  th 
former  people"  (Uotto,  145,  11,  quoted  by  Dr 
llincks,  .lourn.  cf  Sucr.  Lit.  Oct.  18.J8;  l.ayard, 
Xi/i.  awl  Bab.  i.  148).  This  was  probably  u.  «:. 
721  or  720.  For  the  future  history  of  the  unhappy 
Ephraimites,  the  places  to  which  they  were  trans- 
planted by  the  policy  of  their  conqueror  and  his 
officer,  "  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper"  (Ezr.  iv. 
10),  and  the  nations  by  which  they  were  superseded, 
see  Sa.maiu.v.  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
Hoshea  we  know  nothing.  He  came  to  the  throne 
too  late,  and  go\erned  a  kingdom  torn  to  i)icccs  by 
foreign  invasion  and  intestine  broils.  So\ereign 
after  sovereign  had  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin;  and  we  see  from  the  dark  and  terrible 
delineations  of  the  contemporary  prophets  [1  Ioska, 
^IiCAii,  Isaiah],  that  murder  and  idolatry,  drunk- 
enness and  lust,  had  eaten  like  "  an  inaurable 
wound"  (Mic.  i.  9)  into  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
national  morality.  Ephraim  was  dogged  to  its  ruin 
by  the  apostate  jjolicy  of  the  renegade  wlio  had 
asserted  its  indejx;ndence  (2  K.  xvii.;  Joseph.  Ant. 
ix.  14;  Prideaux,  i.  1.5  fF. ;  Keil,  On  Kinr/s,  ii.  50  ff., 
Engl,  ed.;  Jahn,  JJebr.  Com.  §  xl. ;  Ewakl,  Utsch. 
iii.  607-613;  Hosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Geoyr.  chap,  ix., 
Engl,  transl. ;  K.awlinson,  Herod,  i.  149). 

F.  W.  F. 

HOSHE'A  (Vt»'in=  /(f/yj  [see  .ibovej).  The 
name  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  prophet 
known  to  us  as  Hcska.  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  i.  e. 
Joshua  (Deut.  xxxii.  44;  and  also  in  Num.  xiii.  8, 
though  there  the  A.  V.  has  Osiiha).  It  was  prob- 
ably his  original  name,  to  which  the  Divine  name 
of  Jah  was  afterwards  added  — lehoslma,  Joshua  — 
"  Jehovah's  help."  The  LXX.  in  this  passage 
miss  the  distinction,  and  have  'Irjcrovs  '■  Vulg. 
Josue. 

2.  Cnffti-  Osee.)  Son  of  Azaziah  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
20);  like  his  great;  name.sake,  a  man  of  Ephraim, 
ruler  {na(fid)  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  king 
David. 

3.  Ctiff-ni:  [Vat.  FA.  HenjOa:]  Osee.)  One 
of  the  heads  of  the  "  people  "  —  t.  e.  the  laymen  — 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
23). 

HOSPITALITY.  The  rites  of  hospitality  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  customs  prevailing  in 
the  entertainment  of  guests  [Food;  Micai.s],  and 
from  the  laws  and  practices  relating  to  charity, 
almsgiving,  etc.;  and  they  are  thus  separately 
treated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this  article. 

Hospitality  was  regarded  by  most  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  as  one  of  the  chief  virtues,  and 
especially  by  peoples  of  the  Semitic  stock;  but  that 
it  was  not  characteristic  of  the  latter  alone  is  amply 
shown  by  the  usages  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  the 
Romans.  Hace  undoubtedly  influences  its  exercise, 
and  it  must  also  be  aseril)ed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  social  state  of  a  nation.  Thus  the  desert  tribes 
have  always  i)lace<l  the  virtue  higher  in  their  esteem 
than  the  townsfolk  of  the  same  descent  as  them- 
selves; and  in  our  own  day,  though  an  Arab  towns- 
man is  ho8piUl)le,  he  enferUins  different  notions  on 
the  subject  from  the  Arab  of  the  desert  ftlio  Bed- 
awee).  The  former  has  fewer  opportimities  of 
showincr  his  hospitality;  and  when  he  does  so,  h« 
does  it  not  as  much  with  the  feeling  of  dischaririiig 
an  obligatory  act  as  a  social  and  civilised  duty 
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With  the  advance  of  chilizatioii  the  calls  of  hos- 
pitality become  less  and  less  urgent.  The  dweller 
in  the  wilderness,  however,  finds  the  entertahinieiit 
of  wayfarers  to  be  a  part  of  his  daily  life,  and  that 
to  refuse  it  is  to  deny  a  conimon  humanity.  Viewed 
ill  this  light,  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  must  be  appreciated  as  the  recognition  of 
the  virtue  where  its  necessity  was  not  of  the  urgent 
character  that  it  possesses  in  the  more  priiniti\e 
lands  of  the  East.  The  ancient  Egyptians  resembled 
the  Greeks ;  but,  with  a  greater  exclusiveness,  they 
limited  their  entertainments  to  their  own  country- 
men, bemg  constrained  Ijy  the  n.ational  and  priestly 
abhorrence  and  dread  of  foreigners.  This  exclusion 
throws  some  obscurity  on  their  practices  in  the  dis- 
charge of  hospitality ;  but  otherwise  their  customs 
in  the  entertainment  of  guests  resembled  those  well 
known  to  classical  scholars  —  customs  probably  de- 
rived in  a  great  measure  from  Egypt. 

While  hospitality  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a  wide-spread  virtue  in  ancient  times,  we  must  con- 
cede that  it  flourished  chiefly  among  the  race  of 
Shem.  The  O.  T.  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the 
divine  command  to  use  hospitaUty,  and  of  the 
strong  national  belief  in  its  importance;  so  too 
the  writings  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  though  the  Eastern 
Jews  of  modern  times  dare  not  entertain  a  stranger 
lest  he  be  an  enemy,  and  the  long  oppression  they 
have  endured  has  begotten  that  greed  of  gain  that 
has  made  their  name  a  proverb,  the  ancient  hospi- 
tality still  lives  in  their  hearts.  The  desert,  how- 
ever, is  yet  free ;  it  is  as  of  old  a  howling  wilder- 
ness; and  hospitality  is  as  necessary  and  as  freely 
given  as  in  patriarchal  times.  Among  the  Arabs 
we  find  the  best  illustrations  of  the  old  Bible  nar- 
ratives, and  among  them  see  traits  that  might 
beseem  their  ancestor  Abraham. 

The  laws  respecting  strangers  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34) 
and  the  poor  ( Lev.  xxv.  14  ft'. ;  Deut.  xv.  7 ),  and 
concerning  redemption  (I>ev.  xxv.  23  ft".),  etc..  are 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  hospitality; 
and  the  strength  of  the  national  feeling  regarding 
it  is  shown  in  the  incidental  mentions  of  its  prac- 
tice. Ill  the  Law,  compassion  to  strangers  is  con- 
stantly enforced  by  the  words,  "for  ye  were  stran- 
gers in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (as  Fxv.  xix.  34).  And 
before  the  Law,  Abraham's  entertainment  of  the 
angels  (tien.  xviii.  1  ff.),  and  Lot's  (xix.  1),  are  in 
exact  agreement  with  its  precepts  and  with  modern 
usage.  So  Moses  was  received  by  Jethro,  the  priest 
of  Slidian,  who  reproached  his  daughters,  though 
he  believed  him  to  be  an  Egyptian,  saying,  "  And 
where  is  he?  why  is  it  [that]  ye  have  left  the 
man?  call  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread"  (Ex.  ii. 
20).  The  story  of  Josepli's  hospitality  to  his 
brethren,  although  he  knew  them  to  be  such,  ap- 
pears to  be  narrated  as  an  ordinary  occurrence ;  and 
in  like  manner  Pharaoh  received  Jacob  with  a  lib- 
erality not  merely  dictated  by  his  relationship  to 
the  savior  of  Eg^-pt.  Like  Abraham,  "  iNIanoah 
said  unto  the  angel  of  the  I^ord,  I  pray  thee  let  us 
detain  thee  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a  kid 
for  thee"  (Judg.  xiii.  1.5);  and  like  Lot,  the  old 
man  of  Gibeah  sheltered  the  Levite  when  he  saw 
him,  "a  wayfaring  m.an  in  the  street  of  the  city: 
md  the  old  man  said.  Whither  goest  thou  ?  and 


a  *  We  see  here  why  the  iuhospitality  of  the  Sa- 
'iiHrttans  exciteil  such  fierce  indignation  in  the  two 
lisciples,  James  and  Jo'in  (Luke  ix.  52  ff. )  Jesus 
»nt  them  at  the  close  of  the  d  ly  into  one  of  the  Sa- 
SiVitan  Tillages  to  procure  a  night's  lodging  for  him  ; 
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whence  coniest  thou  ?  .  .  Peace  be  with  thee, 
howsoever  [let]  all  thy  wants  [lie]  upon  me;  only 
lodge  not  in  tlie  street.  vSo  he  brought  hira  into 
his  house,  and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses;  and 
they  washetl  their  feet,  and  did  eat  and  drink" 
(Judg.  xix.  17,  20,  21). 

In  the  N.  T.  hospitality  is  yet  more  markedly 
ei\joined ;  and  in  the  more  civilized  state  of  society 
which  then  prevailed,  its  exercise  became  more  a 
social  virtue  than  a  necessity  of  patriarchal  life.<^ 
The  good  Samaritan  stands  for  all  ages  as  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  hospitaUty,  embodying  the  com- 
mand to  love  one's  neighbor  as  himself;  and  our 
Lord's  charge  to  the  disciples  strengthened  that 
command :  "  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me, 
and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me.  .  .  .  And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  [only], 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he 
shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward"  (Matt.  x.  42). 
The  neglect  of  Christ  is  symbolized  by  iuhospitality 
to  our  neighbors,  in  the  words,  "  I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  took  me  not  in"  (Matt.  xxv.  43).  'I'ho 
.\postles  urged  the  church  to  "  follow  after  hospi 
tahty,"  using  the  forcible  words  t>V  (piKo^fviat 
SidoKovTes  (Horn.  xii.  13;  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  10);  to 
remember  Abraham's  example,  "  Be  not  forgetful  tc 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  enter- 
tahied  angels  unawares"  (Heb.  xiii.  2);  to  "use 
hospitaUty  one  to  another  without  grudging"  (1 
Pet.  iv.  9 ) ;  while  a  bishop  must  be  a  "  lover  of 
hospitaUty"  (Tit.  i.  8,  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  2).  The 
practice  of  the  early  Christians  was  in  accord  with 
these  precepts.  They  had  all  things  in  common, 
and  their  hospitality  was  a  characteristic  of  their 
belief. 

If  such  has  been  the  usage  of  Biblical  times,  it 
is  in  the  next  place  important  to  remark  how  hos- 
pitality was  shown.  In  the  patriarchal  ages  we 
may  take  Abraham's  example  as  the  most  fitting, 
as  we  have  of  it  the  fullest  account:  and  by  the 
light  of  Arab  custom  we  may  see,  without  obscu- 
rity, his  hasting  to  the  tent  door  to  meet  his  guests, 
with'  the  words,  "  Jly  lord,  it  now  I  have  found 
favor  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from 
thy  servant:  let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the 
tree,  and  1  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  com- 
fort ye  your  haarts."  "  And,"  to  continue  the 
narrative  in  the  vigorous  language  of  the  A.  V., 
"  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and 
said,  Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine 
meal,  knead  [it],  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth. 
And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a 
calf  tender  and  good,  and  gave  [it]  unto  a  young 
man,  and  he  hasted  to  dress  it.  And  he  took  but- 
ter and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed, 
and  set  [it]  before  them ;  and  he  stood  by  them 
under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat."  A  traveller  in 
the  eastern  desert  may  see,  through  the  \nsta  of 
ages,  this  far-otF  example  in  its  living  traces.  Mr. 
Lane's  remarks  on  this  narrative  and  the  general 
sul>ject  of  this  article  are  too  apjwsite  to  be  omitted  : 
he  says,  "  Hospitality  is  a  virtue  for  which  the  na- 
tives of  the  East  in  general  are  hii^hly  and  de- 
servedly admired;    and  the  people  of  Egypt  are 


but  the  people  refused  to  receive  him,  because  he  wag 
journeying  to  Jerusalem.  This  act  was  not  an  iu- 
vivility  merely,  or  an  inhumanity  :  it  was  an  outrag« 
against  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  recognized  law* 
of  oriental  society.  U 
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well  entitled  to  ctmimeiulation  on  this  account.  A 
word  wliicli  signifies  literally  '  a  person  on  a  jour- 
ney '  (niusiifir)  is  tiie  term  most  commonly  em- 
ployed in  this  country  in  the  sense  of  a  visitor  or 
suest.  There  are  \ery  lew  persons  here  who  would 
think  of  sitting  down  to  a  meal,  if  there  was  a 
stranger  in  the  house,  witliout  inviting  him  to  par- 
take of  it,  unless  tlie  latter  were  a  menial,  in  which 
case  he  would  lie  iiuited  to  eat  with  the  servants. 
It  would  he  considered  a  shameful  violation  of  good 
manners  if  a  Muslim  abstained  from  ordering  the 
table  to  be  prcpaied  at  the  usual  time  because  a 
visitor  hapijened  to  Ije  present.  Persons  of  the 
middle  clas.ses  in  tliis  country  [Egypt],  if  living  in 
a  retired  situation,  sometimes  take  their  supper 
before  the  door  of  their  house,  and  invite  every 
passenger  of  respectai)le  ajiiiearance  to  eat  with 
them."  This  is  very  commonly  done  among  the 
lower  orders.  In  cities  and  large  towns  claims  on 
hospitality  are  unfrequent,  as  there  are  many  %oe- 
kalelis  or  klulns,  where  strangers  may  olitain  lodg- 
ing ;  and  food  is  very  easily  procured :  but  in  the 
villages  travellers  are  often  lodged  and  entertained 
by  the  Sheykh  or  some  other  inhaijitant:  and  if 
the  guest  be  a  person  of  the  middle  or  higher 
classes,  or  even  not  very  poor,  he  gives  a  present  to 
the  host's  servants,  or  to  the  host  himself.  In  the 
desert,  however,  a  present  is  seldom  received  from 
a  guest.  By  a  Suimeh  law  a  traveller  may  claim 
entertainment,  of  any  i)erson  able  to  afford  it  to 
him,  for  tliree  days.  The  account  of  Abraham's 
entertaining  the  three  angels,  related  in  the  Bible, 
presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
modern  Bedawee  sheykh  receives  travellers  arriving 
at  his  encampment.  He  immediately  orders  his 
wife  or  women  to  make  bread,  slaughters  a  sheep 
or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses  it  in  haste,  and 
bringing  milk  and  any  Other  provisions  that  he  may 
have  ready  at  hand,  with  the  l)read  and  the  meat 
which  he  has  dressed,  sets  them  before  his  guests. 
If  these  be  (wrsons  of  high  rank,  he  stands  by 
them  while  they  eat,  as  Aiiraham  did  in  the  case 
above  allude<l  to.  Most  Bedawees  will  suffer  al- 
most any  injury  to  themselves  or  their  families 
rather  than  allow  their  guests  to  be  ill-treated  while 
under  their  protection.  There  are  Arabs  who  even 
regard  the  chastity  of  their  wives  as  not  too  pre- 
cious to  be  sacrificed  for  the  gratification  of  their 
guests  (see  Burckhardt's  jXatts  on  the  Bedouins, 
etc.,  8vo  ed.  i.  179,  180);  and  at  an  encampment 
of  the  Bishareen,  I  ascertained  that  there  are  many 
persons  in  this  great  tribe  (which  inhabits  a  large 
portion  of  the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Hed 
Sea)  who  offer  their  unmairied  daughters  (cf.  Gen. 
«x.  8;  Jud^.  xix.  24)  to  their  guests,  merely  from 
motives  of  lios|)itality,  and  not  for  hire"  (Mod. 
Eijtjpt.  eh.  xiii.).  Mr.  Lane  adds  that  there  used 
to  be  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons,  called  Tu- 
feyleea,  who  lived  by  spunging,  presuming  on  the 
well-known  lios])itality  of  their  countrymen,  and 
poing  from  house  to  house  where  entertainments 
were  being  given.     The  Arabs  along  the  Syrian 
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frontier  usually  pitch  the  sheykh's  tent  towa/dg  thf 
west,  that  is,  towards  the  inliabited  country,  to  iu 
vite  passengers  and  lodge  them  on  their  way  (Bui-ck- 
liardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  etc.,  Svo  ed.  i.  33), 
it  is  held  to  be  disgracefid  to  encamp  in  a  j^lace  out 
of  the  way  of  travellers;  and  it  is  a  custom  of  the 
Bedawees  to  light  fires  in  their  encam[)ments  to 
attract  travellei-s,  and  to  keep  dogs  who,  besides 
watching  against  robbers,  may  in  the  night-time 
guide  wayfarei's  to  their  tents.  Hence  a  hospitable 
man  is  proverbially  called  "  one  whose  dogs  bark 
loudly."  >>  Approaching  an  encampment,  the  trav- 
eller often  sees  several  horsemen  coming  towards 
him,  and  striving  who  shall  be  first  to  claim  him 
as  a  guest.  The  favorite  national  game  of  the 
Arabs  before  Kl-Islam  illustrates  their  hospitality. 
It  was  called  "  JMejsir,"  and  was  played  with  arrows, 
some  notched  and  others  without  marks.  A  young 
camel  was  bought  and  killed,  and  divided  into  24 
portions ;  those  who  drew  marked  arrows  had  shares 
in  proportion  to  the  nmnberof  notches;  those  who 
drew  blanks  paid  the  cost  of  the  camel  among  them. 
Neither  party,  however,  ate  of  the  flesh  of  the 
camel,  which  was  always  given  to  the  poor,  and 
"  this  they  did  out  of  pride  and  ostentation,"  says 
Sale,  "  it  being  reckoned  a  shame  for  a  man  to 
stand  out,  and  not  venture  his  money  on  such  an 
occasion."  Sale,  however,  is  hardly  philosophical 
in  this  remark,  which  concerns  only  the  abuse  of  a 
practice  originally  arising  from  a  national  virtue: 
but  j\Iohanuned  forbade  the  game,  with  all  other 
games  of  chance,  on  the  plea  that  it  gave  rise  to 
quanels,  etc.  (Sale's  PreVuuinary  Discourse,  p.  96, 
ed.  183G,  and  Kur-un,  ch.  ii.  and  v.). 

The  oriental  respect  for  the  covenant  of  bread 
and  salt,  or  salt  alone,  certainly  sprang  from  the 
high  regai-d  in  which  hospitality,  was  held.  Kven 
accidentally  to  taste  another's  salt  imposes  this 
obligation ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  is  the  feeling 
carried  that  a  thief  has  been  known  to  give  up  his 
booty  in  obedience  to  it.  Thus  El-Leys  Es-Saftiir, 
when  a  robber,  left  his  booty  in  the  passage  of  the 
rojal  treasury  of  Sijistan  ;  accidentally  he  stumbled 
over,  and,  in  the  dark,  tasted  a  lump  of  rock-salt: 
his  resjiect  for  his  covenant  gained  his  pardon,  and 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  royal  dynasty  (Lane's 
Thousnnd  ami  One  Nif/hts,  ch.  xv.  note  21).  The 
Arab  peculiarity  was  carried  into  Spain  by  the  so- 
called  Moors. 

For  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
the  entertainment  of  guests,  and  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Anti'jtiitles,  art.  Ilospiiiuin.  They 
are  incidentally  illustrated  by  passages  in  the  N.  T., 
but  it  is  dilfieult  to  distinguish  between  those  bc 
derived,  and  the  native  oriental  customs  which, 
as  we  have  said,  are  very  similar.  To  one  of  the 
customs  of  classical  antiquity  a  reference  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Hev.  ii.  17 :  "  To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  mamia,  and 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 


o  "  It  if  fiaid  to  Imve  been  a  custom  of  gome  of  the 
Burmekeex  ftlie  fiiniily  so  renowned  for  their  genc- 
ropltv)  to  kcH'p  <i|>c"n  house  durmg  the  hours  of  iiiuals, 
»nd  to  iillow  no  one  who  applied  at  such  times  for  ad- 
mission to  be  repulsed"'  (lime's  Thousnnd  and  Oik 
Niahlt,  ch.  V.  note  97> 

''  The  time  of  pntertiilnment,  according  to  the  pre- 
eept  of  Mohammed,  is  three  diivR,  and  he  (lermitled  a 
gnemt  to  tal<e  tliis  right  l>y  force ;  although  one  day 
MUt  ouu  uigbt  u  tlie  period  of  the  host's  being  "  kind  " 


to  liim  (Mishlcdt  el-Musribreh,  ii.  329,  cited  In  liane'f 
Tlwusnnd  and  One  Nmhls,  lutr.  note  13).  Biirck 
hardt  {Xolex  on  the  B(douins,  etc.,  i.  178,  179,  cite 
in  the  eiime  note)  says  that  a  stranger  without  fricn'L 
in  a  camp  alights  at  the  first  tent,  where  the  women, 
in  the  abstMico  of  the  owner,  provide  for  his  refresli' 
nient.  After  tlie  lapse  of  three  days  and  four  hour* 
he  must,  if  lie  would  avniil  censure,  either  assist  in 
household  duties,  or  claim  hospitality  at  anothn 
tent. 
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ntew  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  sa\iug 
he  that  receiveth  [it].'"  E.  S.  P. 

*  HOST  (Luke  x.  35).    [Hospitality;  Inn.] 

*  HOSTAGE.  The  practice  of  giving  and 
receiving  persons,  to  he  retained  as  security  for  the 
observance  of  pubUc  treaties  or  engagements,  is 
indicated  in  2  Kings  xiv.  14,  and  2  Chr.  xxv.  24. 
It  is  said  there  that  J  cash  after  his  victory  over  Am- 

aziah  took  with  hira  hostages  {n^DTlVnTl  ^32) 
upon  hisi  return  to  his  own  kingdom.      D.  S.  T. 

HO'THAM  (an'in  [siynet-rlng]-.  Xccddv, 
Alex.  [.\ld.]  Xcaddu'-  Ilotham),  a  man  of  Asher; 
son  of  Heber,  of  the  family  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii. 
32). 

HO'THAN  {nrr\'n,  l  e.  Hotham:  Xccedn; 
[Vat]  Alex.  Xwdav,  [FA.  KwOaV.]  Hotham),  a 
^man  of  Aroer,  father  of  Shama  and  Jehiel,  two  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  44).  The 
gulistitution  of  Hothan  for  Hotham  is  an  error 
which  has  been  retained  from  the  edition  of  IGll 
[following  the  Bishops"  Bible]  till  now.  (Comp. 
the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  both  of  this  and  the 
preceding  name.) 

HO'THIR  ("l\n""in  [fullness]  :  'ndripi; 
Vat.  ne-npei,  Hen;]  Alex.  ItaeOipi,  [leOipt:] 
Otliir),  the  13th  son  of  Heman  "the  king's 
Beer"  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4),  and  therefore  a  Kohathite 
Levite.  He  had  the  charge  of  the  twenty-first 
course  of  the  musicians  in  the  service  of  the  tab- 
ernacle (xxv.  28). 

*  Some  think  that  this  name  and  the  names  of 
four  of  Henian's  other  sons  (Giddalti,  Romamti- 
ezer,  Mallothi,  Hothir,  Mahazioth)  formed  a  verse 
of  some  ancient  prophetic  saying.  They  follow 
each  other  in  the  list,  1  Chr.  xxv.  4"  (except  the 
omission  of  Joshbekashah),  so  as  to  make  this 
couplet :  — 

I  have  magnified  and  exalted  help  ; 

I  have  declared  in  abundance  visions. 
Fiirst  says  {Htbr.  u.  Chald.  WoHerb.  i.  244), 
that  the  rhythm  of  the  words  favors  this  view. 
I'Avald  refers  to  this  case  as  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  use  of  significant  or  symlwlic  personal 
names  among  the  Hebrews  {Lehrbuch  der  Ilebr. 
Spraclie,  p.  502,  5'e  Ausg.).  [Names,  Amer.  ed.] 
[t  should  be  said  that  according  to  this  theory  ezer 
belongs  to  both  the  preceding  verbs,  and  makes  of 
them  two  compound  names,  instead  of  one,  as  in 
the  A.  V.  H. 

*  HOUGH  (.Tosh.  xi.  6,  9;  2  Sam.  viii.  4)  is 
an  obsolete  word  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hoh,  and 
means  to  hamstring,  i  e.  to  cut  the  back  sinews, 
and  thus  disable  animals.  H. 

HOUR  (n^t^,  Snptt',  Chald.).  This  word 
is  first  found  in  Dan.  iii.  6,  iv.  19,  33,  v.  5;  and 
t  occurs  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (.Jud.  xiv. 
3,  2  Esdr.  ix.  44).  It  seems  to  be  a  vague  expres- 
sion for  a  short  period,  and  the  frequent  phrase 
"in    the   same    hour"    means    "  immedi.ately "  : 

aence  we  find  71^1173,  substituted  in  the  Targum 

for  l^i"!!??  "in  a  moment"  (Num.  xvi.  21,  &c.). 
'jQpa  is  fi-equently  used  in  the  same  ^ay  by  the 
S.  T   writers  (Matt.  viii.  13;  Luke  xii.  39,  &c.). 
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It  occurs  in  the  LXX.  as  a  rendering  for  v.arioui 
words  meaning  time,  just  as  it  does  in  Greek  \\t\- 
ters  long  before  it  acquired  the  sj^ecific  meaning  of 
our  word  "hour."  Saih  is  still  used  in  ,\rahic 
both  for  an  hour  and  a  moment. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  unacquainted 
with  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  24  parts. 
The  general  distinctions  of  "  morning,  evening,  and 
noonday"  (Ps.  Iv.  17),  were  sufficient  for  them  at 
first,  as  they  were  for  the  early  Greeks  (Horn.  11. 
xxi.  Ill);  afterwards  the  (ireeks  adopted  five 
marked  periods  of  the  day  (.Jul.  Pollu.x,  Onom.  i. 
68;  Dio  Chrysost.  Onii.  ii.  de  Glor.),  and  the 
Hebrews  parcelled  out  the  period  between  sunrse 
and  sunset  into  a  series  of  minute  divisions  distin- 
guished by  the  sun's  course  [Day],  as  is  still  done 
by  the  Aralis,  who  have  stated  forms  of  prayers  for 
each  period  (Lane's  .1/od  Ef/.  i.  ch.  3). 

The  early  Jews  api^ear  to  have  divided  the  day 
into  Jour  parts  (Neh.  ix.  3),  and  the  night  into 
three  watches  (.Judg.  vii.  19)  [Day;  W.vtciies], 
a; id  even  in  the  N.  T.  we  find  a  trace  of  this  di- 
vision in  Matt.  xx.  1-5.  There  is  however  no 
proof  of  the  assertion,  sometimes  made,  that  Upa 
in  the  Gospels  may  occasionally  mean  a  space  of 
three  hours. 

The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day  into 
12  hours  from  the  Babylonians  (Herod,  ii.  109; 
comp.  Rawlinson,  Hervd.  ii.  p.  334).  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with  thia 
way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  they  too  learnt  it  from  the 
Babylonians  during  the  Captivity  (Waehner,  Ant. 
Iftbr.  §  V.  i.  8,  9).  They  mnyhave  had  some  such 
division  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  has  been  in- 
feiTed  from  the  fact  that  Ahaz  erected  a  sun-dial 
in  Jerusalem,  the  use  of  which  harl  probably  been 
learat  from  Babylon.  There  is  howe\er  the  great- 
est uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 

rrhVlZ  (A.  v.  "degrees,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8). 
[Dial.]  It  is  strange  that  the  Jews  were  not 
acquainted  with  this  method  of  reckoning  even 
earlier,  for,  although  a  purely  conventional  one,  it 
is  naturally  suggested  by  the  months  in  a  year. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  thinks  that  it  arose  from  a  less 
obvious  cause  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  334).  In 
what«^er  way  originated,  it  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period.  They  had  12 
hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  (called  N;m  = 
hour),  each  of  whicli  had  its  own  genius,  drawn 
with  a  star  on  its  head.  The  word  is  said  by  Lep- 
sius  to  be  found  as  far  back  as  the  5th  dynasty 
(Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  135). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hours,  namely,  (1.)  ths 
astronomical  or  equinoctial  hour,  i.  e.  the  24th  part 
of  a  civil  day,  which  although  "  known  to  astrono- 
mers, was  not  used  in  the  aflf'airs  of  common  Ufa 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era"  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Hora):  and  (2.)  tha 

natural  hour  (which  the  Rabbis  called  DT^iDT 
KaipiKai  or  temporales),  i.  e.  the  12th  part  of  thf 
natural  day,  or  of  the  time  between  sunrise  and 
sunset.  These  are  the  hours  meant  in  the  N.  T., 
Josephus,  and  the  Rabbis  (John  xi.  9,  &c. ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  3),  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  perpetually  vary  in  length,  so  as  to  be  very 
different  at  different  times  of  the  year.  Besides 
this,  an  hour  of  the  day  would  always  mean  a  dif- 
ferent length  of  time  from  an  hour  of  the  ni^ht, 
except  at  the  equinox.     From  the  consequent  un- 
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aertainty  of  the  term  there  arose  the  proverbial 
expression  "not  all  hours  are  equal"  (H.  Joshua 
dj}.  Carpzov,  App.  Ciit.  p.  345 J.  At  the  equinoxes 
tlie  third  hour  would  corresiwnd  to  9  o'clock;  tlie 
sixth  would  (ilwiii/s  he  at  noon.  To  find  tlie  exact 
time  meant  at  other  seasons  of  the  .year  we  must 
know  when  the  sun  rises  in  Palestine,  and  reduce 
the  hours  to  our  reckoning  accordingly.  [Da v.] 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Tar/,  Ulirtn;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl. 
§  101.)  What  horoiogic  contrivances  tne  Jews 
fwssessed  in  the  time  of  our  \xivA  is  uncertain ;  but 
we  may  safely  suppose  that  they  had  gnomons, 
dials,  and  clepsydra;,  all  of  which  had  long  been 
known  to  the  Persians  and  other  nations  with  whom 
they  had  cotne  in  contact.  Of  course  the  two  first 
were  inaccurate  and  uncertai!i  indications,  but  the 
water-clock  by  ingenious  modifications,  according 
to  the  reason  of  the  year,  became  a  very  toleral)le 
assistance  in  marking  time.     Mention  is  also  made 

of  a  curious  invention  called  Hl^tt?  "1113?,  by 
which  a  figure  was  constructed  so  as  to  drop  a  stone 
into  a  brazen  basin  every  hour,  tlie  sound  of  which 
was  heard  for  a  great  distance  and  announced  the 
time  (Utho,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  ffora). 

For  the  purposes  of  praj'er  the  old  division  of 
the  day  into  4  portions  w;is  continued  in  the  Tem- 
ple seiA'ice,  as  we  see  from  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  9. 
The  Jews  supposed  that  the  3d  hour  had  been  con- 
secrated iiy  Abraham,  the  6th  by  Isaac,  and  the. 
9th  by  .lacol)  (Kimchi;  Schoettgen,  /lor.  Iltbr. 
on  Acts  iii.  1).  It  is  probable  that  the  canonical 
hours  observed  by  the  Romanists  (of  which-  there 
are  8  in  the  24)  are  derived  from  these  Temple 
hours  ((iodwyn,  .I/iwcs  and  Aar.  iii.  9). 

The  Kabbis  pretend  that  the  hours  were  divided 
into  1080  D"^pbn  (minutes),  and  50,848  D"*573"l 
(seconds),  which  numbers  were  chosen  because  they 
are  so  easily  divisible  (Gem.  Hier.  Berncolli,  2,  4, 
b  lieland  Ant.  /Mr.  iv.  1,  §  19).         F.  W.  F. 

*  Ifcsiiles  the  various  points  mentioned  above 
as  forming  the  beginning  of  the  day,  from  which 
the  hours  were  reckoned,  I'liny  testifies  (//.  N.  ii. 
79)  that  among  the  Romans  the  official,  religious, 
and  civil  day  was  reckoned  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night. His  words  are:  "  Ipsum  diem  alii  aliter 
observavere  .  .  .  vulgus  omne  a  luce  ad  tenebras: 
sacerdotes  Romani,  et  qui  diem  diftiniere  civilem, 
item  yKgyptii,  et  Hipparchus,  a  media  nocte  in 
mediam."  To  the  same  purpose  also  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  (Xocl.  All.  iii.  2):  •' Ropulum  autem  Roma- 
num  itj,  uti  VaiTO  dixit,  dies  singulos  adnumerare 
a  media  nocte  ad  mediam  proximam  nuiltis  argu- 
nientis  ostenditur."     He  then  gives  Varro's  proofs. 

If  the  passages  in  St.  John's  (Jospel'  relating  to 
the  liour  of  the  day  be  all  examined,  it  will  appear 
probable  that  he  adopted  this  official  Roman  reck- 
oning, —  of  course,  numbering  the  hours  from 
midday  as  well  a-s  from  midnight,  so  as  not  to 
exceed  the  ninnber  twelve.  In  i.  40  the  visit  of  the 
jiscipl-'s  tc  . testis  will  thus  have  occurred  about  10 
4.  M.  instead  of  at  4  v.  m.  as  often  supposed,  and 
ihis  seems  more  agreeable  to  the  statement  "  they 
abode  with  him  that  d.ay."  In  iv.  G  the  same 
mode  of  reckoning  brhigs  Jesus,  "  wearied  with 
his  Journey,"  to  the  well  of  Samaria  at  .six  in  the 
evening,  a  time  when  the  woman  would  iijituniliy 
xime  to  draw  water,  instead  of  at  noon.  So  in  iv. 
52  this  compulation  makes  "the  seventh  hour" 
when  til?  fe>er  left  the  nobleman's  son,  seven  instead 
tf  uiie  !•    M.,  which  agrees  better  with  the  circuin- 
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stances  and  the  probable  distance  between  Cmji 
and  Capernaum. 

The  only  remaining  passage  is  six.  14,  the  re 
latioii  of  which  to  Mark  xv.  25  has  been  so  much 
questioned.  Here,  too,  this  method  of  reckoning 
removes  the  seeming  discrepancy,  while  the  whole 
course  of  the  nan-ative  in  all  the  Fvaiigelists  shows  ' 
that  the  time  indicated  by  St.  John  as  that  when 
I'ilate  sat  u[)on  his  judgment-seat,  could  not  have 
been  later  than  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing —  "  aOuut  the  sixth  hour."  After  Xhis,  the 
events  which  followed  —  the  further  ineffectual  op- 
position and  filial  yielding  of  I'ilate  to  the  will  of 
the  Jews,  the  leading  of  Jesus  out  to  Golgotha 
after  taking  off  his  mock  rojal  array,  etc.,  the  prep- 
aration for  the  crucifixion,  and  the  crucifixion  it- 
self, must  have  consumed  the  two  hours  or  more 
until  our  nine  o'clock,  called  by  St.  Mark,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  us.age,  "  the  third  hour."  For  a  list, 
of  tlie  older  writers  who  atlopt  this  view,  see  Wol- 
fius,  Curce  Pliil.  on  John  xix.  14.  Olshausen  (who 
seems  to  prefer  for  himself  a  conjectural  emenda- 
tion of  the  text)  yet  well  observes,  "  With  this 
hypothesis  admirably  accords  the  fact  that  John 
wrote  for  the  people  of  Asia  Minor  "  —  a  remark 
which  applies  to  all  the  passages  above  cited  from 
his  Gospel.  Y.  G. 

HOUSE  (H';?  :  oIkos:  domus;  Chald.  H^S, 
lo  2^riss  the  irujhl,  Ges.  Thcs.  191  b),  a  dwelling 
in  general,  wlietiier  literally,  as  house,  tent,  palace, 
citadel,  tomb;  derivati\ely,  as  tabernacle,  temple, 
heaven;  or  metajjliorically,  as  family.  Although 
in  oriental  lan^ua^e,  every  tent  (see  Ges.  p.  32) 
may  be  resjarded  as  a  house  (Hariner,  Obs.  i.  194), 
yet  the  distinction  between  the  permanent  dwelling- 
house  and  the  tent  must  have  taken  rise  from  the 
moment  of  the  division  of  mankind  into  dwellers 
in  tents  and  buikiers  of  cities,  i.  e.  of  jiernianent 
habitations  (Gen.  iv.  17,  20;  Is.  xxxviii.  12).  The 
Hebrews  did  not  become  dwellers  in  cities  till  the 
sojourn  in  I'-gypt  and  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xlvii.  3;  F.x.  xii.  7;  Hel).  vi.  9),  while  the 
Canaanites  as  well  as  the  Assyrians  were  irom  an 
earlier  jieriod  builders  and  inhabitants  of  cities, 
and  it  was  into  the  houses  and  cities  built  by  the 
former  that  the  Hebrews  entered  to  take  possession 
after  the  conquest  ((^len.  x.  11,  19,  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10, 
xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xi.  27;  Deut.  vi.  10,  11).  The 
private  dwellings  of  the  Assyrians  and  Habylonians 
have  altogether  perished,  but  the  solid  material  of 
the  houses  of  Syria,  east  of  the  .Jordan,  may  per- 
haps have  preserved  entire  specimens  of  the  ancient 
dwellings,  even  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  that 
region  (Porter,  /hnnnscun.  ii.  195,  190;  C.  C.  Gra- 
ham in  Camb.  Essays,  18.59,  p.  160,  Ac. ;  comp. 
Buckingham,  Arab.  TribiS,  p.  171,  172). 

In  inferrinix  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  ancient 
.Jewish  or  Oriental  houses,  as  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, from  existing  dwellings  in  Syria,  Fgypt,  and 
the  Fust  in  general,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  difference  in  climate  between  l'".gypt,  Persia, 
and  Palestine,  a  cause  from  which  would  proceed 
differences  in  certain  cases  of  material  and  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  of  domestic  arrangement. 

1.  The  houses  of  the  rural  poor  in  F.gypt,  aa 
well  as  in  most  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  huts  of  mud,  or  sun- 
burnt bricks.  In  some  parts  of  Palestine  and 
Araliia  stone  is  used,  and  in  certain  districts  cave* 
in  the  rock  are  useil  as  dwellings  (Amos  v.  11 
Martlett,    Wolkt,   p.   117;    Cavkh).     The   hoiMMi 
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m  niual5\  of  one  story  only,  namely,  the  ground 
floor,  and  sometimes  contain  only  one  apartment. 
Sometimes  a  small  court  for  the  cattle  is  attached; 
and  in  some  cases  the  cattle  are  housed  in  the  same 
buiklins;,  or  the  people  live  on  a  raised  platform, 
and  the  cattle  round  them  on  the  ground  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  '2i;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  70;  Jolliffe,  Let- 
iei-s,  i.  43;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  170; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  ii.  119).  In  Lower  Kgypt 
the  oxen  occupy  the  width  of  the  chamber  farthest 
from  the  entrance;  it  is  Innlt  of  brick  or  mud, 
about  four  feet  high,  and  the  top  is  often  used  as 
a  sleeping  place  in  winter.  The  windows  are  small 
apertures  high  up  in  the  walls,  sometimes  grated 
with  wood  (Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  2-11,  ii.  101, 
119,  301,  329;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  44).  The  roofs 
are  commonly  but  not  always  flat,  and  are  usually 
formed  of  a  plaster  of  mud  and  straw  laid  upon 
boughs  or  rafters;  and  upon  the  flat  roofs,  tents  or 
"booths"  of  boughs  or  rushes- are  often  raised  to 
be  used  as  sleeping-places  in  summer  (Irby  and 


A  Nestonan  house,  with  stages  upon  the  roof  for 
sleeping.     (Layard.  Nintveh,  i.  177.) 

Mangles,  71 ;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  pp.  49,  53 ;  Layard, 
Niii.  and  Bab.  p.  112;  Nineveh,  i.  176;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  280;  Travels,  i.  190;  Van  Egmont,  ii.  32; 
Malan,  Murjdala  ami  Bethany,  p.  15).  To  this  de- 
scription the  houses  of  ancient  Egypt  and  also  of 
Assyria,  as  represented  in  the  monuments,  in  great 
measure  correspond  (Layard,  Monuments  of  Xine- 
veh,  pt.  ii.  pi.  49,  50;  bas-relief  in  Brit.  Mus. 
Assyrian  room.  No.  49;  first  Egypt,  room,  case 
17;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  13;  IMartineau,  East. 
Life,  i.  19,  97).  In  the 
towns  the  houses  of  the 
inferior  kind  do  not  differ 
much  from  the  above 
description,  but  they  are 
sometimes  of  more  than 
one  story,  and  the  roof-tern 
races  are  more  carefully 
constructed.  In  Palestine 
thev  are  often  of  stone 
(JoUiffe,  i.  ^2'^). 

2.  The  difference  be- 
fween  the  poorest  houses 
ltd  those  of  the  class  next 
ti/oit  them  is  greater  than  between  these  and  the 
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houses  of  the  first  rank.  The  prevailing  plan  of 
eastern  houses  of  this  class  presents,  as  was  the 
case  in  ancient  Egypt,  a  front  of  wall,  whose  blank 
and  mean  appearance  is  usually  relieved  only  by 
the  door  and  a  few  latticed  and  projecting  windows 
(  Vleics  in  Syria,  ii.  25).  Within  this  is  a  court 
or  courts  with  apartments  opening  into  them. 
Some  of  the  finest  houses  in  the  East  are  to  be 
found  at  Damascus,  where  in  some  of  them  are 
seven  such  courts.  When  there  are  only  two,  the 
innermost  is  the  liaretm,  in  which  the  women  and 
children  live,  and  which  is  jealously  secluded  from 
the  entrance  of  any  man  but  the  master  of  the 
house  (Burckhardt,  Tmrek  i.  188;  Van  Egmont 
ii.  24G,  253;  Shaw,  p.  207;  Porter,  Damascus,  i 
34,  37,  GO;  Chardin.  Voyages,  vi.  6;  Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.  i.  179,  207).  Over  the  door  is  a  projecting 
window  with  a  lattice  more  or  less  elaborately 
wrought,  which,  except  in  times  of  public  celebra- 


Assyrian  house,  Ko- 
youcgik. 


tions,  is  usually  closed  (2  K.  ix.  30;  Shaw,  Trav- 
els, p.  207;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  27).  The  doorway 
or  door  bears  an  inscription  from  the  Kuran,  as 
the  ancient  Egyptian  houses  had  inscriptions  over 
their  doors,  and  as  the  Israelites  were  directed  to 
wTite  sentences  from  the  Law  over  their  gates. 
[(Jatic]  The  entrance  is  usually  guarded  within 
fiom  sight  by  a  wall  or  some  arrangement  of  the 
passages.  In  the  passage  is  a  stone  seat  for  the 
porter  and  other  servants  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  32; 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  207;  Chardin,  Voyages,  iv.  HI / 
Beyond  this  passage  is  an  open  court  like  the 
Roman  implurium,  often  paved  with  marble.  Into 
this  the  principal  apartments  look,  and  are  either 
open  to  it  in  front,  or  are  entered  froir  Ii  by  doors. 
An  awning  is  sometimes  drawn  over  the  court,  and 
the  floor  strewed  with  carpets  on  festive  occasions 
(Shaw,  p.  208).  On  the  ground  floor  there  is 
generally  an  apartment  for  male  visitors,  called 
mnndarah,  having  a  portion  of  the  floor  sunk  be- 
low the  rest,  called  durkd'ak.  This  is  often  paved 
with  marble  or  colored  tiles,  and  has  in  the  centre 
a  fountain.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  a  raised  plat- 
form called  leewdn.  with  a  mattress  and  cushioni 
at  the  back  on  each  of  the  three  sides.  This  seat 
or  sofa  is  called  deewdn.    Every  person  on  eutnnc« 
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takes  oft'  his  shoes  on  tlie  duika'ah  before  sU'ppuig 
on  the  leewdn  (Ex.  iii.  5 ;  .loth.  v.  15 ;  Luke  vii. 
38).  Tlie  ceilings  over  the  tceicdn  and  duikd'nh 
are  often  richly  paneled  and  ornamented  (.)er.  xxii. 
14).  [Cicii.i.NC;.]  'I'he  stairs  to  tlie  upjier  ajiarl- 
rnents  are  in  Syria  usually  in  a  corner  of  the  court 
(Koliinson,  iii.  302).  When  there  is  no  uj.per 
story  the  lower  rooms  are  usually  loftier.  In  I'er- 
sia  they  are  ojien  from  top  to  hottoni,  and  only 
divided  fi-om  the  court  hy  a  low  partition  (Wilkin- 
jon,  Aiic.  E(j.  i.  10;  Chardin,  iv.  119;  Murckhardt, 
2'ravels.    i.     18,    19  ;    Views   in    Syria,    i.    50). 


Inner  court  of  house  in  Cairo,  with  Slak'ad. 

(l^ane,  Modern  Kisypliam.) 

Around  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  court  is  a 
verand.ih,  often  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over  whicli. 
when  tftei'e  is  more  than  one  floor,  runs  a  second 
fiallery  of  lii^f  depth  with  a  iialustrade  (Shaw.  p. 
208).      iSi'Miiiii;  in  iiiind  lli;if  the  reception  room  is 
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raised  above  the  le\cl  of  the  court  (Chardin,  1» 
118:  Views  in  Syrin,  i.  50),  we  may,  in  exjjlainiog 
the  circumstances  of  the  miracle  of  the  paralytic 
(Mark  ii.  3;  L>il;e  v.  18),  supjwse,  (1.)  that  our 
Lord  was  standina;  under  the  verandah,  and  the 
jieojile  in  front  in  the  court.  The  bearers  of  the 
sick  man  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  roof  of  Ilia 
house,  and  taking  oft' a  portion  of  the  boarded  cov 
ering  of  the  verand.ah,  or  removing  the  awning 
over  the  inijilimuiii,  rh  fxecov,  in  the  Ibrmer  case 
let  down  the  bed  tliruiKjIi  the  verandah  roof,  or  in 
the  latter,  <hiicn  by  way  of  the  roof,  Sia  tOiv  Kfpi- 
fxcov,  and  deposited  it  before  the  Sa\iour  (Shaw, 
p.  212)."  (2.)  Another  exjilanation  pre.sents  itself 
in  considering  the  room  wiiere  the  company  were 
assembled  as  the  virffiwov,  and  the  roof  opened  for 
the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  house  (Trench, 
MirarUs,  \^.  199;  Lane,  M»,L  lUj.  i.  39).  (3.) 
.\nd  one  still  more  simple  is  found  in  regarding 
the  house  as  one  qf  the  rude  dwellings  now  to  be 
seen  near  the  Sea  of  (Jalilee,  a  mere  room  "  10  or 
12  feet  high  and  as  many  or  more  square,"  with 
no  opening  except  the  door.  'J'he  roof,  used  as  a 
sleeping-) ilace.  is  reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  out- 
side, and  the  bearers  of  the  paralytic,  unalile  tc 
ap])roacli  the  door,  would  thus  have  ascended  the 
roof,  and  having  uncovered  it  (e'lopi/locTts),  let 
him  down  into  the  room  where  our  Lord  was 
(.Mnlan,  /.  r.).'' 

The  stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  or  to  th< 


«  •  «M«  a  full  fliileim-nt  of  this  latter  view  in  Nor- 
ton's tiniinn'vffs  nf  titf  nnspeis,  2il  ed..  i.  p.  cxii.  IT. 
(Adilit  NoNs).  or  in  his  2Va»w.  of  the  Gnspels,  with 
Notes,  ii.  218  t.,  24!)  f.  A. 

b  •  .Snotlier  view  mnj-  bo  stated.  Those  who  broupht 
the  panilytie.  Iliiding  it  inipo.ssihie  to  reach  the  Saviour 
In  the  room  where  he  was  teaching  (see  espprlally 
Mark  il.  2),  may  have  hastened  at  once  to  the  court  of 
an  ndjucent  house.  Taking  adrantafre  tliere  of  the 
•i»lr<  leading  up  thence  to  the  roof  of  ttiat  next  liousc, 
ih»v  rould  have  crowed  to  the  roof  (sepanited  fW>iu 
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roof  arc  often  shaded  by  fines  or  creeping  /ilants, 
and  the  courts,  esjiecially  the  inner  ones,  planted 
with  trees.  The  court  has  often  a  well  or  tank  in 
il  (I's.  cxxviii.  3;  5  Sam.  xvii.  18;  Ku.ssell,  AlqijM, 

the  other,  if  nt  all,  liy  only  a  low  parapet)  which  was 
over  the  room  into  which  they  let  down  the  bed  be- 
fore .K'su.s,  through  the  tiles,  broken  up  tor  that  pur- 
po.se.  Stiiirs  on  the  out.side  of  houses  are  almost  iin-/ 
known  In  Palestine  at  pre.sent.  and  would  only  ex|KW 
the  inmates  to  violence  and  pillage.  The  henling  ot 
the  paralytic  took  place  at  Cnpemaum  (.Mark  ii.  V 
where  the  hou.ses  might  be  expected  to  he  thus  con- 
tiguous to  each  otlier.  Thomson  InfnrniR  us  (.Ijind 
nn.l  Bnok.  Ii.  G  IT.)  how  the  ordinary  Arab  hcnuws  nr» 
cnoitructed  in  the  Kut.  U 
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I.  24,  32;  Wilkinson,  i.  6,  8;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  I 
32;  Mews  in  Syiia,  1.  56). 

Besides  the  mnudurah,  there  is  sometimes  a  sec- 
ond room,  eitlier  on  the  ground  or  the  upper  floor, 
called  kcVtih,  fitted  with  deewdiis,  and  at  the  cor- 
ners of  these  rooms  portions  taken  off  and  inclosed 
form  retiring  rooms  (Lane,  i.  39;  liussell,  i.  31, 
33). 

When  there  is  no  second  floor,  but  more  than 
one  court,  the  women's  apartments,  hareem,  harem, 

\jt  haram  {^yS^  and  (•y^',  secluded,  or  pro- 
hibited, with  which  may  be  compared  the  Hebrew 
Armon  y\T2ni^  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  App.  §  82),  are 
usually  in  the  second  court;  otherwise  they  form  a 
separate  building  within  the  general  inclosure,  or 
are  aljove  on  the  first  floor  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  179, 
2l)7;  Views  in  Si/rin,  i.  56).  The  entrance  to  the 
harem  is  crossed  by  no  one  but  the  master  of  the 
house  and  the  domestics  belonging  to  the  female 
establishment.  Though  this  remark  would  not 
apply  in  the  same  degree  to  Jewish  habits,  tlie  pri- 
vacy of  the  women's  apartments  may  possibly  be 
indicated  by  the  "  inner  chamber  "  ("IIJO  •  ra/xt- 
e7ov:  cuMculuiii)  resorted  to  as  a  hiding-place  (1 
K.  XX.  30,  xxii.  25;  see  Judg.  xv.  1).  Solomon, 
in   his  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  introduced  also 
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Interior  of  bou^e  (harem)  m  Damasciui 

foreign  usage  in  this  respect,  which  was  carried 
further  in  subsequent  times  (1  K.  vii.  8;  2  K.  xxiv. 
15).       [Women.]       The   harem   of  the    Persian 

monarch  (D"'ti^3  P^'Z.:  byvvaiKi^V-  domusfem- 
innrum)  is  noticed  in  the  Iwok  of  Ksther  (ii.  3). 

When  there  is  an  upper  story,  the  kd'ah  forms 
the  most  important  apartment,  and  thus  probably 
answers  to  the  uireprSov,  which  was  often  the 
"guest-chamber"  (Luke  xxii.  12  [audyatof]  ;  .^cts 
i.  13,  ix.  37,  xs.  8;  Burckhardt,  Trap.  i.  154)." 
The  windows  of  the  upper  rooms  often  project  one 
or  two  feet,  and  form  a  kiosk  or  latticed  chamber, 
tiie  ceilings  of  which  are  elaborately  ornamented 
(Lane,  i.  27;  Russell,  i.  102;  Burckhardt,  Trav. 
I.  190).     [Window.]     Such  may  have  been  the 

"  chamber  on  the  wall "  (H*^^. :  uwepaiop:  coenac- 


a  *"  .\.t  Ramleh,''^  says  Dr.  Robinson  {BM.  Res.  ii. 
229,  2d  ed.),  we  were  ''  conducted  to  au  '  upper  room,' 
a  large  airy  hall,  forming  a  sort  of  third  story,  upon 
the  fiat  roof  of  the  house."  The  prophet's  chamber 
at  Shunem,  2  K.  iv.  10  ("on  the  wall,"  A.  V..  but 
probably  =  wall-chamber,  i.  e.  one  Furrounded  with  a 
»all.  duly  flnlched),  was  no  doubt  the  modern  'all'iyek 
70 


«?»'>,•   Ges.  p.  1030)  made,  or  rather  set  apart  for 

Elisha,  by  the  Shunammite  woman  (2  K.  iv.  10, 
11).  So  also  the  "summer  parlor"  of  Eglon 
(Judg.  iii.  20,  23,  but  see  Wilkinson,  i.  11),  the 
"loft"  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K.  xvii.  19). 
The  "lattice"  (H^^fi?  :  hiKTvaniv.  cancelli) 
through  which  Ahaziah  fell,  perhaps  belonged  to 
an  upper  chamber  of  this  kind  (2  K.  i.  2),  as  also 
the  "third  loft"  (Tpla-reyov)  from  which  Euty 
chus  fell  (Acts  XX.  9;  conip.  Jer.  xxii.  13).  There 
are  usually  no  special  i)edrooms  in  eastern  houses, 
and  thus  the  room  in  which  Ish-boslieth  was  mur- 
dered was  probably  an  ordinary  room  with  a 
deewdn,  on  which  he  was  sleeping  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  (2  Sam.  iv.  5,  6;  I^ne,  i.  41). 

Sometimes  the  deewdn  is  raised  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  cellars  underneath  for  stores  of  all  kind* 
{Ta/j.if7a,  Jlatt.  xxiv.  26 ;  Russell, 

'I'he  outer  doors 
are  closed  with 
wooden  lock,  but  : 
some  cases  th( 
apartments  are  di 
vided  from  each 
other  by  curtains 
only  (Lane,  i.  42; 
Chardin,  iv.  123  ; 
Russell,  i.  21). 

There  are  no 
chimneys,  but  fire 
is  made  when  re- 
quired with  cliar- 
C!>:il  in  a  chafing- 
lii.sh;  or  a  fire  of 
wood  might  be  kin- 
dled in  the  open 
court  of  the  house 
(Luke  xxii.  55 ;  Rus- 
sell, i.  21;  Lane,  i. 
4  1;  Chardin,  iv. 
120).  [Coal, 
Amer.  ed.] 

Besides  the  maTi- 
dnrdli,  some  houses 
in  Cairo  have  an 
apartment  called 
mat  ad,  open  in 
front  to  the  court, 
witli  two  or  more 
arches,  and  a  rail- 
ing: and  a  pillar  to  support  the  wall  above  (Lane, 
i.  38).  It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  kind,  probably 
one  of  the  largest  size  to  be  found  in  a  palace,  that 
our  l.ord  was  being  arraigne<l  before  the  high-priest, 
at  the  time  when  the  denial  of  Him  by  St.  Peter 
took  place.  He  "turned  and  looked  "  on  Peter  as 
he  stood  by  the  fire  in  the  court  (Luke  xxii.  56, 
61;  JjOhn  xviii.  25),  whilst  He  himself  was  hi  the 
"  hall  of  Judgment,"  the  mnk'nd.  Such  was  the 
"porch  of  judgment"  built  by  Solomon  (1  K.  vn. 
7),  which  finds  a  parallel  in  the  goMen  alcove  of 
Mohammed  Uzbek  (Ibn  Batuta,  Trav.  76,  ed. 
Lee). 


House  in  a  street  at  Cairo. 
(From  Roberte.) 


(the  Hebrew  word  is  the  .same).  "  It  is  the  most  de- 
sirable part  of  the  establishment,  is  best  fitted  up,  and 
is  still  given  to  guests  who  are  to  be  treated  with 
honor"  (Thomson.  Lnn'l  and  Book,  \.22o).  This  is 
the  name  also  of  Elijah's  room  ("  lott,"  A.  V.)  at  S* 
repta  (1  K.  xvii.  19).  H 
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Before  quitting  the  interior  of  the  house  we  may 
olisene  that,  ov  the  (hetain,  tlie  comer  is  the  place 
of  honor,  wliich  is  never  quitted  by  the  master  of 
the  house  in  receiviiig  strangere  (liussell,  i.  27; 
Miilan,  Tyre  ami  Shhn,  p.  aS)."  The  roofs  of 
eastern  houses  are,  as  has  been  said,  mostly  flat, 
thoii<;h  there  are  sometimes  domes  over  some  of  tiie 
rooms.  The  flat  portions  are  plastered  witli  a  com- 
position of  mortar,  tar,  ashes,  and  sand,  wiiich  in 
time  becomes  very  hard,  but  when  not  laid  on  at 
the  projjer  season  is  apt  to  crack  in  winter,  and  the 
niiu  is  tlius  admitted.  In  order  to  prevent  tliis, 
every  roof  is  provided  witli  a  roller,  which  is  set 
at  work  after  rain.  In  many  cases  tlie  terrace 
roof  is  little  better  tlian  earth  rolled  hard.  On  ill- 
compacted  roofs  grass  is  often  found  springing  into 
a  short-lived  existence  (Prov.  xix.  13,  xxvii.  15; 
Ps.  cxxix.  6,  7;  Is.  xxxvii.  27;  Shaw,  p.  210; 
Une,  i.  27 ;  Robinson,  iii.  39,  44,  60). 

In  no  point  do  oriental  domestic  habits  differ 
more  from  European  than  in  tiie  use  of  the  roof. 
Ita  flat  surface  is  made  useful  for  various  house- 
hold purposes,  as  drying  com,  hanging  up  linen, 
and  preparing  figs  and  raisins  (Shaw,  p.  211; 
Burckhardt,  Tmv.  i.  191).  The  roofs  are  used  as 
places  of  recreation  in  the  evening,  and  often  as 
sleeping-places  at  nigiit  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvi.  22;  Dan. 
iv.  29;  1  Sam.  ix.  25,  26;*  Job  xxvii.  18;  I'rov. 
xxi.  9;  Shaw,  p.  211;  Kussell,  i.  35;  Chardin,  iv. 
116;  Layard,  Nintveh,  i.  177).  'ITiey  were  also 
used  as  places  for  devotion,  and  even  idolatrous 
worship  (Jer.  xxxii.  29,  xix.  13;  2  K.  xxiii.  12; 
Zeph.  i.  5;  Acts  x.  9).  At  the  time  of  tlie  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  booths  were  erected  by  the  .levs  on 
the  tops  of  their  houses,  as  in  tlie  present  day  huts 
of  boughs  are  sometimes  erected  on  the  housetops 
as  sleeping-places,  or  places  of  retirement  from  tlie 
heat  in  summertime  (Neh.  viii.  16;  Hurckhardt, 
iiyrin,  p.  280).  As  among  the  .Jews  the  seclusion 
of  women  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  Moham- 
medan usage,  it  is  probable  that  the  housetop  was 
made,  as  it  is  among  Christian  inhabitants,  more  a 
place  of  public  meeting  both  for  men  and  women, 
than  is  the  case  among  Mohammedans,  who  care- 
fully seclude  their  roofs  from  inspection  by  parti- 
tions (Burckhardt,  Tj'av.  i.  191 ;  eomp.  AVilkinson, 
i.  23).  The  Ciiristians  at  Aleppo,  in  Kussell's  time, 
lived  contiguous,  and  made  their  housetops  a  means 
of  mutual  conniiunication  to  avoid  passing  through 
the  streets  in  time  of  plague  (Kussell,  i.  35).  In 
the  same  manner  the  housetop  might  be  made  a 
means  of  escape  by  the  stairs  [i.  e.  from  the  roof 
into  tlie  court]  by  which  it  was  readied  without 
entering  any  of  tiie  apartments  of  the  house  (Matt. 
xxiv.  17,  x.  27;  I.uke  xii.  3). 

lk)th  Jews  and  heathens  were  in  the  lialiit  of 
wailing  pul>licly  on  the  housetops  (Is.  xv.  3,  xxii. 
1;  Jer.  xlviii.  38).  rrotection  of  the  roof  by  par- 
apets was  enjoined  by  the  Law  (Dent.  xxii.  8).tThe 
(Kirapets  thus  constructed,  of  which  the  types  may 
be  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian  houses,  were  sometimes 
if  open  work,  and  it  is  to  a  fall  through,  or  over 
one  of  these  that  the  injury  by  which  Ah.iziah  suf- 
fered is  sometimes  ascrilied  (Shaw,  p.  211).  To 
pass  over  roofs  for  plundering  purposes,  as  well  as 

«  •  Hence  In  Am.  iil.  12  "  the  rnmcr  of  n  bed  '" 
the  "  Jivan  "  being  meant  there)  is  represented  n«  the 
pliu-o  occupied  by  the  proud  uobles  of  Sanmria,  from 
whli'h  only  a  mlscn»ble  reninnnt  of  them  would  be 
»ble  to  escape  In  the  di»y  of  culjiiiiity.  11. 

*  •  The   A.  V.  (1  Sam    ix.  25)  8tatc»  m<!n>ly   that 
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for  safety,  would  be  no  difficult  matter  (Joel  ii.  9). 
In  ancient  ICgyptian  and  also  in  Assyrian  bouses  a 
sort  of  raised  story  was  sometimes  built  above  the 
roof,  and  in  the  former  an  open  chamber,  roofed  o: 
covered  with  awning,  was  sometimes  erected  on  the 
housetop  (Wilkinson,  i.  9;  Layard,  Man.  of  iVin. 
ii.  pi.  49,  50). 

There  are  usually  no  fire-places,  except  in  the 
kitchen,  the  furniture  of  which  consists  of  a  sort 
of  raised  platform  of  brick  with  receptacles  in 
it    fur   fire,    answering    to    tlie    "boiling    places" 

(mvtS'lIiP  •  fiay(tpe7a'  culime)  of  Ezekiel  (xlvi. 
23;  Lane,  i'.  41;  Ges.  p.  249). 

Special  apartments  were  devoted  in  larger  houses 
to  winter  and  summer  uses  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22;  Am. 
iii.  15;  Chardin,  iv.  119). 

The  ivory  house  of  Ahab  was  probably  a  palace 
largely  ornamented  with  inlaid  ivory.      [1'alace.] 

The  circumstance  of  Samson's  pulling  down  the 
house  by  means  of  the  pillars,  may  be  exiilained 
by  the  fact  of  the  company  being  assembled  on 
tiers  of  balconies  above  each  other,  sujiported  by 
central  pillars  on  the  basement;  when  these  were 
pulled  down  the  whole  of  the  upper  floors  would 
fall  also  (Judg.  xvi.  26;  Shaw,  p.  211). 

Houses  for  jewels  and  armor  were  built  and  fur- 
nished under  the  kings  (2  K.  xx.  13).    The  draught- 

hou.se  (jT^S'^np  :  Koirpwv:  latiince)  was  doubt- 
less a  public  iatrine,  such  as  exists  in  modem 
eastern  cities  (2  K.  x.  27;  Kussell,  i.  34). 

Leprosy  in  the  house  was  probably  a  nitrous 
efflorescence  on  the  walls,  which  was  injurious  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  house,  and  whose  removal  was 
therefore  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Law  (Lev.  xiv. 
34,  55;  Kitto,  Phys.  Georjr.  of  Pal.  p.  112; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Ilfiustr). 

The  word  i~l^3  is  prefixed  to  words  constituting 
a  local  name,  as  Bethany,  Beth-horon,  etc.  In 
modem  names  it  is  represented  by  Beit,  as  Beit- 
lahm.  H.  W.  P. 

»  HOUSEHOLD,  CAESAR'S.     [Cesar's 

HOUSKIIOLI).] 

*  HOUSEHOLDER.     [Goodman.] 

*  HOUSE  OF  GOD.  This  expression  oc- 
curs in  Judg.  XX.  18  (A.  V.),  where  no  doubt  TV2. 

vS,  instead  of  being  translated,  should  be  retained 
as  a  proper  name,  i.  e.  Bethel ;  so  also,  ver.  26  and 
xs'l.  2.  Bethel  on  the  confines  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min is  the  place  there  meant.  The  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  having  been  brought  to  Bethel  from  Shi- 
loh  just  at  that  time,  for  tlie  purpose  (it  may  be) 
of  more  convenient  access,  the  other  tribes  went  up 
thither  to  "  ask  counsel "  of  Jehovah  in  regard  to 
the  war  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter  against 
the  Heiijamites.  The  .\rk  of  the  Covenant  is  found 
again  not  long  after  this  in  its  proper  sanctuary  at 
Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  3).  Tliat  in  Judg.  xx.  18  Bethel 
denotes  the  place  where  the  Ark  then  wa.s,  and  not 
the  Ark  itself  as  called  "  th&  house  of  God,"  is 
evident  from  .ludg.  xx.  27,  where  the  narrative  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  from  each  other,  and  recognizes 


Samuel  and  Saul  liad  a  conversntlon  or  prlrate  inter- 
Ylew  '■  on  the  roof."  But  it  appears  from  the  Hebrew 
(yer.  20)  that  Saul,  at  least,  slept  there  during  (he  fol- 
lowing niglit;  for  early  the  next  morning  Samuel 
called  to  him  on  the  roof  to  ariae  aad  iwiime  hit 
jouruey  H. 


HUKKOK 

Jie  presence  of  the  Ark  at  Bethel  as  the  result  of 
k  special  emergency.  H. 

HUK'KOK  (pi^r^  [incitsion,  rock-excavation, 
Diefcr.;  clUc/i,  Fiirst] :  'laicai/o;  Aiex.  Ikcck'-  Huc- 
uca),  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh. 
Kix.  34:),  named  next  to  Aznoth-Tabor.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomasl.  "Icoc"), 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  it  but  from  the  Text.  By  hap-Paixhi 
iu  1320,  and  in  our  own  times  by  Wolcott  and 
by  Robinson,  Hukkok  has  been  recovered  in  Yakuk, 
a  village  in  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  west  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  about  7  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Safed,  and  at  the  head  of  Wady-el- 
Amtcd.  An  ancient  Jewish  tradition  locates  here 
the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  (Zunz,  in  B.  Tudela,  ii. 
421;  Schwarz,  p.  182;  Robinson,  iii.  81,  82). 

G. 

HU'KOK  {.pf^Vl  [perh.  established,  or  en- 
graved]: rj  'A/ca/c;  [Vat.  iKa/c;]  Alex.  lasaK; 
[Conip.  Aid.  'lK<ll>K']  Ifucac),  a  name  which  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  75  is  substituted  for  Helkath  in  the  par- 
allel list  of  the  Gershonite  cities  iii  Asher,  iu  Josh. 
%si. 

HUL  (b^n  {circle,  region,  Fiirst] :  "OvX ;  [in 
1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat.  omit,  Alex.  Ou5:  Hut]),  the 
Becond  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem  (Gen. 
X.  23).  The  geographical  position  of  the  people 
whom  he  represents  is  not  well  decided.  Josephus 
{Ant.  i.  6,  §  4)  and  Jerome  fix  it  in  Armenia; 
Schulthess  [Parad.  p.  262)  on  etymological  grounds 

(as  though  the  name  :=  /IR,  sand)  proposes  the 
southern  part  of  Mesopotamia;  von  Bohlen  {fn- 
trod.  to  Gen.  ii.  249)  places  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Chaldsea.  The  strongei;t  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  the  district  about  the  rtwts  of  Lebanon,  where 
the  names  Ard-el-IJuleli,  a  district  to  the  north  of 
Lake  Jlerom;  Ov\a0a,  a  town  noticed  by  Josephus 
{Ani.  XV.  10,  §  3),  l)etween  Galilee  and  Trachonitis; 
Golan,  and  its  modern  form  DJauldn,  bear  some 
affinity  to  the  original  name  of  IIul,  or,  as  it  should 
rather  be  written,  C/iuL  W.  L.  B. 

HUL'DAH  (rribn  liveasel,  Fiirst] :  "OA.- 
SaV-  [Holda,]  Okla),  a  prophetess,  whose  husband 
Shallum  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  in  the  time 
of  king  Josiah,  and  who  dwelt  in  the  suburb  (Ros- 
enmiilier,  ad  Zeph.  i.  10)  of  Jerusalem.  While 
Jeremiah  was  still  at  Anathoth,  a  joung  man  un- 
known to  fame,  Huldah  was  the  most  distinguished 
person  for  prophetic  gifts  in  Jerusalem ;  and  it  was 
to  her  that  Josiah  had  recourse  when  Hilkiah  found 
a  book  of  the  l^w,  to  procure  an  authoritative 
opinion  on  it  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22). 
W.  T.  B. 

HUM'TAH  (n^^n  [jjlace  of  lizards,  Ges.; 
fortress,  Fiirst]:  Eu/io;  Alex.  Xaixnara-  Atk- 
iniiiha),  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  in  the  moun- 
tain-district, the  next  to  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  54). 
It  was  not  knowf  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (see 
Onomasticon,  "  Ammatha"),  nor  has  it  since  been 
identified.  There  is  some  resemblance  between  the 
name  and  that  of  Kimath  (Ki^afl),  one  of  the 
places  added  in  the  Vat.  LXX.  to  the  list  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  27-31.  G. 

HUNTING.  The  objects  for  which  hunting 
8  practiceil,  indicate  the  various  conditions  of  so- 
ciety and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Huntinsr, 
V  *  matter  of  necessity,  whether  for  the  externii- 
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nation  of  dangerous  beasts,  or  for  procuring  suste- 
nance, betokens  a  rude  and  semi-civilized  state; 
as  an  amusement,  it  betokens  an  advanced  state. 
In  the  former,  personal  prowess  and  physical 
strength  are  the  quahties  which  elevate  a  mac 
above  his  fellows  and  fit  him  for  dominion,  ana 
hence  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  mij^ty  hunter  before  the  Lord " 
(Gen.  X.  9),  while  Ishmael,  the  progenitor  of  a  wild 
race,  was  famed  as  an  archer  (Gen.  xxi.  20),  and 
Esau,  holding  a  similar  position,  was  "  a  cunning 
hunter,  a  man  of  the  field  "  (Gen.  xxv.  27).  The 
latter  state  may  be  exemplified,  not  indeed  from 
Scripture  itself,  but  fixini  contemporary  records. 
Among  the  accomplishments  of  Herod,  his  skill  in 
the  chase  is  particularly  noticed ;  he  kept  a  regular 
stud  and  a  huntsman  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  10,  §  3), 
followed  up  the  sport  in  a  wild  country  {Ant.  xv. 
7,  §  7)  which  abounded  with  stags^  wild  asses,  and 
bears,  and  is  said  to  have  killed  as  many  as  forty 
head  in  a  day  (5.  J.  i.  21,  §  13).  The  wealthy  in 
Egypt  and  Assjria  followed  the  sports  of  the  field 
with  great  zest;  they  had  their  preserves  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  and  hunting  game 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  215;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i. 
4,  §§  5, 14),  and  drew  from  hunting  scenes  subjects 
for  decorating  the  walls  of  their  buildings,  and  even 
the  ix)bes  they  wore  on  state  occasions. 

The  Hebrews,  as  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
people,  were  not  given  to  the  sports  of  the  field ; 
the  density  of  the  population,  the  earnestness  of 
their  character,  and  the  tendency  of  their  ritual 
regulations,  particularly  those  affecting  food,  all 
combined  to  discourage  the  practice  of  hunting; 
and  perhaps  the  examples  of  Ishmael  and  Esau  were 
recorded  with  the  same  object.  There  was  no  lack 
of  game  in  Palestine;  on  their  entrance  into  the 
land,  the  wild  beasts  were  so  numerous  as  to  he 
dangerous  (Ex.  xxiii.  29);  the  utter  destruction  of 
them  was  guarded  against  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Lev.  xxv.  7).  Some  of 
the  fiercer  animals  survived  to  a  late  period,  as 
lions  (Judg.  xiv.  5;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20;  1  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36),  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
34;  2  K.  ii.  24);  jackals  (Judg.  xv.  4)  and  foxes 
(Cant.  ii.  15)  were  also  numerous;  hart,  roebuck, 
and  fallow  deer  (Deut.  xii.  15;  1  K.  iv.  23)  formed 
a  regular  source  of  sustenance,  and  were  possibly 
preserved  in  inclosures.  The  manner  of  catching 
these   animab   was    either    by   digging   a   pitfall 

(^"^C'?''))  which  was  the  usual  manner  with  the 
larger  animals,  as  the  lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  Ez. 
xix.  4,  8);  or  secondly  by  a  trap  (H^),  which  was 
set  under  ground  (.Job  xviii.  10),  in  the  run  of 
the  animal  (Prov.  xxii.  5),  and  caught  it  by  the 
leg  (Job  xviii.  9);  or  lastly  by  the  use  of  the  net, 
of  which  there  were  various  kinds,  as  for  the 
gazelle  (?)  (Is.  Ii.  20,  A.  V.  "wild  bull"),  and 
other  animals  of  that  class.  [Net.]  The  method 
in  which  the  net  was  applied  is  familiar  to  us  from 
the  descriptions  in  Virgil  {JEn.  iv.  121,  151  ff., 
X.  707  ff. ) ;  it  was  placed  across  a  ravine  or  narrow 
valley,  frequented  by  the  animals  for  the  sake  of 
water,  and  the  game  was  driven  in  by  the  hunters 
and  then  dispatched  either  with  bow  and  arrf  w,  or 
spears  (conip.  Wilkinson,  i.  214).  The  game  se- 
lected was  generally  such  as  was  adapted  for  food 
(Prov.  xii.  27),  and  care  was  taken  to  pour  out  th» 
blood  of  these  as  well  as  of  tame  animals  (Lev.  xvii 
13}. 
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Birds  formed  an  article  of  food  among  the  He- 
brews (I-ev.  xvii.  13),  and  much  skill  was  exercised 
in  catching  them.  The  following  were  the  most 
ipproved  methods.  (1.)  Tlie  trap  (nC),  which 
consisted  of  two  parts,  a  net,  strained  over  a  frame, 
and  a  stick  to  support  it,  but  so  placed  that  if 
should  give  way  at  the  slightest  touch ;  the  stick 
or  springe  was  termed  27f7.^!3  (Am.  iii.  5,  "gin;  " 
Ps.  Ixix.  22,  "trap");  this  was  tlie  most  usual 
method  (Job  xviii.  9;  Eccl.  ix.  12;  I'rov.  vii.  23). 
(2.)  'Hie  snare  (2^13?,  from  DO^,  lo/miid;  .lob 
xviii.  9,  A.  V.  "robber"),  consisting  of  a  cord 
(vSn,  Job  x>iii.  10;  comp.  Ps.  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3, 
cxl.'5),  so  set  as  to  catch  the  bird  by  the  leg.  (3.) 
The  net,  which  probably  resembled  those  used  in 
Egypt,  consisting  of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which 
network  was  strained,  and  so  arranged  that  they 
could  be  closed  by  means  of  a  cord:  the  Hebrew 
names  are  various.  [Net.]  (-i.)  The  decoy,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  Jer.  v.  2G,  27  —  a  cage 
of  a  peculiar  construction  (2^73)  — was  filled 
with  birds,  wliich  acted  as  decoys ;  the  door  of  tlie 
eage  was  kei)t  open  by  a  piece  of  stick  acting  as  a 
springe  (n^nC.''D),  and  closed  suddenly  with  a 
cloj)  (whence  perhaps  the  term  c'h'ib)  on  the  en- 
trance of  a  bird.  The  partridge  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  a  decoy  (Ecclus.  xi.  30). 

W.  L.  B. 

HU'PHAM  (CC^n  [protector,  TuTst;  coast- 
inhiibiUmt,  Ges.] :  LXX.  omit  in  both  MSS. ; 
[romp.  '0(J<a/i"-]  Ilupham),  a  son  of  Benjamin, 
founder  of  the  family  {Mtshpnclinh)  of  the  Hu- 
piiAMiTKS  (Num.  xxvi.  3!t)-  In  the  lists  of  Gen. 
xlvi.  and  1  Chr.  vii.  the  name  is  given  as  Huppiji, 
which  see. 

HU'PHAMITES,  THE  CapJinH:  cm. 
in  LXX.;  [Comp.  6 'O^o/ui':]  l/npliamilce).  De- 
scendants of  IIupiiAM  of  the  tribe  of  IJenjamin 
(Num.  xxvi.  39).  W.  A.  W. 

HUP'PAH  (nsn  [corerinrj,  reilinf/]:  (, 
'Oir<pA\  [Vat.  OxXO<P'P<'''i  t^omp.]  Alex.  '0(p<\><i.'- 
Hopplta),  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  charge  of  the  13th  of  the  24 
courses  in  tlie  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  13). 

HUP'PIM  (D^Q7  [protection,  screen,  Fiirst, 
Ges.]:  Gen.  xlvi.  21;  1  Chr.  vii.  12;  in  Gen 
omitted  in  LXX.  [Rom.  Vat.],  but  Cod.  Alex,  has 
0<pifi.iv\  in  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  'Avplf,  [Vat.  Air(pety,] 
and  in  CoJ.  Alex.  A(^<(ju;  [ver.  15,  Vat.  A/xcpttv, 
Alex.  A(p(peiv;]  the  former  is  the  correct  form,  if, 
as  we  read  in  Num.  xxvi.  39,  the  name  was  Hu- 
pham:  Oplihn,  [lldphmn,  Hoppliim]),  head  of  a 
Henjaniite  family.  According  to  the  text  of  the 
LXX.  in  Gen.,  a  son  of  liela  [Bki-a;  Ueciieh]: 
but  1  Chr.  vii.  12  tells  us  that  he  was  son  of  Ir,  or 
\ri  (ver.  7),  who  was  one  of  the  five  sons  of  15ela. 
According  to  Num.  xxvi.,  the  Hui)hamite3  were 
one  of  the  original  families  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min. The  sister  of  Huppim  married  into  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  15).  A.  C  II. 

HUR  ("l^in  [hole,  hence  a  pi-i»on]  :  Uur).  1. 
CCip^  .Joseph. 'ripo J.)  A  man  who  is  mentioned 
(rith  Moses  and  .\aron  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle 
#itb  .Vnialek  at  Uephidini  (Kx.  xvii.  10),  when  with 
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Aaron  he  staj-ed  up  the  hands  of  Moses  (12).  H« 
is  mentioned  again  in  xxiv.  14,  as  being,  with  Aaron, 
left  in  charge  of  the  people  by  Moses  during  his 
ascent  of  .Sinai.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  be 
nnist  have  been  a  person  connected  with  the  family 
of  Moses  and  of  some  weight  in  the  camp.  The 
latter  would  follow  from  the  former.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  as  preserved  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  2,  §  4), 
is  that  he  was  tlie  husband  of  Miriam,  and  (iii.  6, 
§  1)  that  he  was  identical  with  — 

2.  {"Clp-)  The  grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the 
chief  artificer  of  the  tabernacle —  "  son  of  Uri,  son 
of  Hur  —  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv. 
30,  xxxviii.  22),  the  full  genealogy  being  given  on 
each  occasion  (see  also  2  Chr.  i.  5).  In  the  lists 
of  the  descendants  of  Judah  in  1  Chr.  the  pedigree 
is  more  fully  presened.  Hur  there  appears  as  one 
of  the  great  family  of  Pliarez.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  ben-Hezron,  by  a  second  wife,  l^phrath  (ii. 
19,  20;  comp.  5,  also  iv.  1),  the  first  fruit  of  the 
marriage  (ii.  50,  iv.  4),  and  the  father,  besides  Uri 
(ver.  20),  of  three  sons,  who  founded  the  towns  of 
Kirjatli-jearim,  Betli-lehem,  and  Beth-gader  (51). 
Hur's  connection  with  Beth-lehem  would  seem  to 
have  lieen  of  a  closer  nature  than  with  the  others 
of  these  places,  for  he  himself  is  emphatically  called 
"  Abi-Betblchem  " — the  "father  of  liethlehem" 
(iv.  4).  Certainly  Beth-lehem  enjoyed,  down  to  a 
very  late  period,  a  traditional  reputation  for  the 
arts  which  distinguished  his  illustrious  grandson. 
Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary  (Targ.  Jonathan, 
2  Sam.  xxi.  19),  and  the  dyers  were  still  lingering 
tliere  when  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  Bethlehem 
in  the  13th  century. 

In  the  Targum  on  1  Chr.  ii.  19  and  iv.  4, 
Ephrath  is  taken  as  identical  with  Miriam:  but 
this  would  be  to  contradict  the  more  trustworthy 
tradition  given  al)ove  from  Josephus. 

In  his  comments  on  1  Chr.  iv.  1  ( Quwst.  TJebr. 
in  Paralip.).  Jerome  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
five  persons  tliere  named  as  "  sons  "  of  Judah  are 
really  memlicrs  of  successive  generations;  and  he 
attempts,  as  his  manner  is,  to  show  that  each  of 
them  is  identical  with  one  of  the  immediate  sons 
of  the  patriarch.  Hur  he  makes  to  be  another 
name  for  Onan. 

3.  (O&p;  Joseph.  Oijpr]^.)  The  fourth  of  the 
five  "  kings  "  C^J?  .'^  :  LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant. 
iv.  7,  §  1,  /Sao-iAeTs)  of  Midiaii,  who  were  slain  with 
Balaam  after  tlie  "  matter  of  Peor  "  (Niftn.  xxxi.  8). 
In  a  later  mention  of  them  (Josh.  xiii.  21)  thej 
are  called  "  princes "  (^S^I273^  of  Midian  anij 
"dukes"  (^3^pi  not  the  word  commonly  ren- 
dered "  duke,"  but  probably  with  the  force  of 
dei>endeiice,  see  Keil  ad  he. :  LXX.  Ivapa)  of  SihoD 
king  of  the  Amorites,  who  was  killed  at  the  sami 
time  with  them.  No  further  light  can  be  obtained 
as  to  Hur. 

4.  (Soup;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit.])  Father  of 
Rephaiah,  who  was  ruler  of  hJlf  of  the  environs 
(Tf^5.  A.  V.  "  p.art")  of  Jerusalem,  and  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  (Neb.  iii.  9). 

5.  The  "  son  of  1  lur  "  —  Ben-Chur  —  w.xs  com- 
missariat officer  for  Solomon  in  IMoiint  I'.phraim 
(1  K.  iv.  8).  The  LXX.  (both  IVIS.S.  [rather,  Kom. 
and  .Mex.])  give  the  word  Ben  both  in  its  original 
and  its  translated  form  (B<eV  —  Alex.  BtV  —  viht 
"dp    [Vat.   Baiwp   for   B.    i/i.  "Clp;  Comp.   Aid 
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Btvip]),  a  not  Infrequent  custom  with  them. 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §  3)  has  OupTjy  as  the  name 
Bf  the  officer  himself.  The  Vulg.  (Benliur)  follows 
the  Hebrew,  and  Ls  in  turn  followed  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  form 
ia  observed  in  giving  the  names  of  no  less  than  five 
out  of  the  twelve  officers  in  this  list.  G. 

HU'RAI  [2  syl.]   OD^n  \_ free,  noble,  Furst: 

or=  "^'^^n,  linen-weave?;  Ges.]  :  Oiipi;  [Vat.  FA. 
Ovpei-]  llurni),  one  of  David's  guard  —  Hurai  of 
the  torrents  of  Gaa.sh  —  according  to  the  list  of  1 
Chr.  xi.  32.  In  the  parallel  catalogue  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  the  R  is  changed  to  D,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  and  the  name  stands  as  Hiddai.  Kennicott 
has  examined  the  discrepancy,  and,  influenced  by 
the  readings  of  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
decides  in  favor  of  Hurai  as  the  genuine  name 
{Dissert,  p.  194). 

HU'RAM  (n:^nn  [noble-bom]  :  Obpdfi  ; 
[Vat.  fij;^;]  Alex.  l£oi/x:  Hiirnm).  1.  A  Benjamit« ; 
eon  of  liela,  the  first-born  of  the  patriarch  (1  Chr. 
viii.  5). 

2.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  in  alliance  with  David  and  Solomon  —  and 
elsewhere  given  as  Hiuam  —  appears  in  (Jhronicles. 
(rt.)  At  the  time  of  David's  establishment  at  Jeru- 
Balem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  1).  In  the  A.  V.  the  name  is 
Hiram,  in  accordance  with  the  Cetib  or  original 

Hebrew  text  (DT"!"!)  i  but  in  the  marginal  cor- 
rection of  the  ]\Iasorets  (Keri)  it  is  altered  to 
Huram  (D"nn),  the  form  which  is  maintained 
in  all  its  other  occurrences  in  these  books.  The 
LXX.  Xeipdfi  [FA.  Xipaft],  Vulg.  Hiram,  and 
Targuui,  all  agree  with  the  Cetib.  (6.)  At  the 
accession  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ii.  3,  11,  12,  viii.  2, 
18,  is.  10,  21:  in  each  of  these  cases  also  the 
LXX.  have  Xipa/i,  [Vat.  and]  Alex.  Xeipa/j.,  Vulg. 
Hiram). 

3.  The  saflie  change  occurs  in  Chronicles  in  the 
name  of  Hiram  the  artificer,  which  is  given  as 
Huram  in  the  following  places:  2  Chr.  ii.  13,  iv. 
11,  10.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  a  singular 
title  is  given  him  —  the  word  Ab,  "father"  — 
•'  Huram  my  father,"  "  and  "  Huram  his  father." 
No  doubt  this  denotes  the  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  according  to  the  similar  custom 
of  the  people  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.''  There 
also  the  LXX.  [Rom.  Xipdfi,  Vat.  and  Alex. 
\etpa/i]  and  Vulgate  follow  the  form  Hiram. 

HU'RI  C'l^n  [Uneu-toenver]  :  [Oiipi,  Vat. 
Oupet-]  Iluri),  a  Gadite;  father  of  Abihail,  a  chief 
man  in  that  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  U). 

HUSBAND.     [ILvRiuAGE.] 

HU'SHAH  {TM^^n  [Aa«/«] :  'ncrtiv;  [Comp. 
Outra:  Aid.  'Clad'-^  //(«-(),  a  name  which  occurs 
in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
4)  —  "  Ezer,  father  of  Hushah."  It  may  well  be 
the  name  of  a  place,  like  Etam,  Gedor,  Iteth-lehem, 
lud  others,  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  verses ; 

a  The  A.  V.  of  2  Chr.  ii.  13  renders  the  words  "  of 
Juram  my  fiither's."  meaning  the  late  king ;  but  this 
IS  unnecessary,  and  the  Hebrew  mil  well  bear  the 
rendering  given  above. 

b  Analogous  to  this,  though  not  exactly  similar,  is 
/oscph's  expression  (Gen.  xlv.  8),  "  God  hath  made  me 
4  father  unto  Pharaoh.-'  Compare  also  1  Mace.  xi. 
82 ;  where  note  the  use  of  the  two  terms  "  cousin  " 
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but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fiict, 
since  it  occurs  nowhere  else.  For  a  patronymic 
possibly  derived  from  this  name  see  Hushatiutk. 

HU'SHAI  [2  syl.]  Ott7^n  \_quick,  rapid]: 
Xovai  [Vat.  -ffet,  and  so  often  Alex.],  LXX.  ana 
Joseph.:  Chusai,),  an  Archite,  i.  e.  possibly  ai 
inhabitant  of  a  place  called  Erec  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  AT., 
xvi.  16  ff.).  He  is  called  the  "friend"  of  David 
(2  Sam.  XV.  37 ;  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33,  the  word  is 
rendered  "companion;  "  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  9, 
§  2 :  the  LXX.  has  a  strange  confusion  of  Archite 


and 


ipoy : 


chief  friend ).     To  him  David 


confided  the  delicate  and  dangerous  part  of  a  pre 
tended  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Absalom.  His 
advice  was  preferred  to  that  of  Ahithophel,  and 
speedily  brought  to  pass  the  ruin  which  it  medi- 
tated. 

We  are  doubtless  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
Hushai,  whose  son  Baana  was  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  16),  was  the  famous 
counsellor  of  his  father.  Hushai  himself  was  prob- 
ably no  longer  living;  at  any  rate  his  office  waa 
filled  by  another  (comp.  ver.  5).  [.IkchiI-e.] 
T.  E.  B. 

HU'SHAM  (Dtt'n,  in  Chron.  CtE'^n  \limt- 
inf/,  smft\  :  'Acrci/jL,  [in"  1  Chr.,]  'AcrS/j.,  [and  so 
Alex,  in  Gen. :]  Husam),  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom, 
before  the  institution  of  monarchy  in  Israel  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  34,  35;  1  Chr.  i.  45,  40).  He  is  described 
as  "  Husham  of  the  land  of  the  Teraanite;"  and 
he  succeeded  Jobah,  who  is  taken  by  the  LXX.  in 
their  addition  to  the  Book  of  Job  as  identical  with 
that  patriarch. 

HU'SHATHITE,  THE  (^1tt?^^T,  and 
twice  in  Chron.  Tl''|^nrT  Ipatr.  from  ntt'Sin, 
see  alx)ve]  :  &  '  AcTTaTosQi,  OiicraOl,  lovcradi,  [etc. :] 
de  Husati,  HusrUhites),  the  designation  of  two  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard.  1.  Sibbechai  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xx.  4,  xxvii.  11).  In 
the  last  of  these  passages  he  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Zarhites,  that  is  (probably)  the 
descendants  of  Zerah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  So 
far  this  is  in  accordance  with  a  connection  between 
this  and  Hushah,  a  name,  apparently  of  a  place, 
in  the  genealogies  of  Judah.  Josephus,  however 
{Ant.  vii.  12,  §  2),  mentions  Sibbechai  as  a  Hit- 
tite. 

2.  ['Ai'Oj&iTTjs ;  Vat.  -061- ;  Alex.  Atrco^eiTTjs: 
de  Ilusnti.]  Mebunxai  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  this  name  is  a  mere  corruption 
of  Sibbechai. 

HU'SHIM  (D'^tt'n  [the  hasting,  Fiirst: 
hastes  (pl.)  Ges.]:  'A(ri/i:'-^usm).  L  InGen.  xlvi. 
23,  « the  children  [sons]  (^22)  of  Dan  "  are  said 
to  have  been  Hushim.  The  name  is  plural,  as  if 
of  a  tribe  rather  than  an  itidividual,  which  perhaps 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  the  plural  <^  in 
"children."  In  the  list  of  Num.  xxvi.  the  name 
is  changed  to  Shuham. 

Hushim  figures  prominently  in  the  Jewish  tradi- 

((Tvyyevrit.  ver.  31/  and  "father"  (32).  Somewhat 
analogous,  too,  is  the  use  of  terms  of  relationship  — 
"  brother,"  "  cousin  "  —  in  legal  and  official  docu- 
ments of  our  own  and  other  countries. 

c  Gen.  xxxvi.  25,  adduced  by  Knobel  ad  loc.  aa  a 
parallel  case  to  this,  is  hardly  so,  since  a  daughter  of 
Anah  is  given  as  well  as  his  son,  and  the  word  B*n 
covers  both. 
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tioug  of  the  recogiiiiion  of  Joseph,  and  of  Jacob's 
burial  at  Hebron.  See  the  quotations  from  the 
Midrash  in  Weil's  Bib.  Leijtmk,  p.  88  note,  and 
the  Targum  I'seudojon.  on  Gen.  1.  13.  In  the 
latter  he  is  the  e.\ecutioner  of  Esau. 

2.  Dtt7n  (/.  e.  Chusshim:  'Affco/i;  Alex.  A<ro/3 ■• 
Hasim),  a  member  of  the  genealogy  oif  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  vii.  12);  and  here  again  apparently  (as  the 
text  now  stands)  the  jjlural  nature  of  the  name  is 
recognized,  and  llushini  is  stated  to  be  "the  sons 
{Bene)  of  Aher."  (See  Bertheau  in  Exeg.  Uundb. 
ad  loc.)  \ 

3.  (C'tr^n,  and  a^'tt'n  :  'a(Tlv\  [Vat.  2««ni', 
Ciatfi.iv\\  Alex.  n<ri/i  :  Ifusiin,  but  in  ver.  11 
Ateltiisim,  by  inclusion  of  the  Hebrew  particle.) 
The  name  occurs  again  in  the  genealogy  of  Benja-  | 
min,  but  there  as  that  of  one  of  the  two  wives  of 
Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  8),  and  the  mother  of  two 
of  his  sons  (11).  In  this  case  the  plural  significance  , 
of  the  name  is  not  alluded  to.  j 

HUSKS.    The  word  Kepdna,  which  our  trans-  | 


Ceratonia  silii/iia. 


iators  have  rendered  by  the  general  tenii  "  husks  "' 
(I.uke  XV.  10),  describes  really  the  fniit  of  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  tree,  namely,  the  carob  or  Cevalmua 
iilii/u'i  of  botanists.  This  tree  is  very  commonly 
met  with  in  Syria  and  Kgypt;  it  produces  pods, 
shaped  like  a  horn  (whence  the  (Jreek  name),  vary- 
ini;  in  length  from  0  to  10  inches,  and  alwut  a 
finuer's  breadth,  or  rather  more.  These  pods,  con- 
taining a  thick  pithy  sul)stance,  very  sweet  to  the 
taste,  were  Kiten :  and  afforded  food  not  only  for 
taftL;  (Mishn.  Sholjb.  24.  §  2).  and  paiticularly 
;)igs  (Colum.  Jl.  li.  vii.  9),  l)ut  also  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  tlie  population  (Hor.  I'.p.  ii.  1,  123;  Juv. 
ri.  58).  The  same  uses  of  it  prevail  in  the  present 
toy;  t*  the  tree  readily  sheds  its  fruit,  it  forms  a 
KnTeoient  mode  of  fec<ling  pigs.     The  tree  is  also 
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ni.raed  St.  John's  Bread,  from  a  traditioo  tlist  tka 
Baptist  lived  upon  its  fruit  in  the  wildcmcas. 

W.  L.  B. 
*  The  earob-tree  is  very  common  also  in  the 
Greek  islands,  and  its  fruit  is  still  in  great  request 
there  as  a  nutritious  article  for  fattening  swine. 
It  may  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  at 
Smyrna  and  Athens.  The  writer  has  seen  it  as 
far  north  as  Trieste,  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  The 
pod,  though  considerably  larger,  resembles  very 
much  that  of  our  common  locust-tree.  It  contains 
a  sweetish  pulp  when  tender,  but  soon  becomes  dry 
and  hard,  with  small  seeds,  which  rattle  in  the  pod 
when  shaken  It  emits  a  slight  odor  when  first 
gathered,  not  a  little  offensive  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it. 

The  occasional  use  of  this  product  for  food  (see 
above)  is  not  at  variance  with  the  parable.  It  is 
not  said  there  that  the  prodigal  resorted  to  food 
eaten  only  by  swine;  but  that  in  his  wretchedness, 
hanng  no  friend  to  give  him  anything  better,  he 
was  glad  to  share  {e-nedvfjui  ye/iiaai)  "  the  busks" 
which  the  swine  were  eating,  which  he  was  sent 
into  the  fields  to  watch.  Yet  the  expression 
here  (koi  oi/Sels  iSiSou  ainw)  some  under- 
stand differently,  namely,  that  no  one  gave 
the  prodigal  even  so  much  as  any  of  the 
husks,  and  if  he  obtained  them,  it  was  with- 
out pern.is.sion  and  by  stealth.  This  is 
Jleyer's  view  {Liilccs,  p.  450,  4te  Aufl.),and 
it  apjiears  to  be  that  of  Luther.  The  Greek 
does  not  require  this  interpretation;  for  the 
clause  cited  above  (added  in  the  Hebraistic 
way  by  koX  =  on)  may  assign  a  reason  why 
(there  being  no  other  alternative)  the  prodigal 
must  eat  tlie  husks  to  save  himself  from 
starvation.  The  ellipsis  of  r\  after  Siow/ii  is 
very  common  (Matt.  xix.  21,  xxv.  8;  JIark 
vi.  37  ;  Luke  vi.  30,  Ac).  In  the  other  case 
we  supply  KepaTta  as  the  object.  H. 

HUZ  {V=^^  [perh.,  f,-uilful  in  trees, 
Dietr.],  i.  e.  Uz,  in  which  form  the  name  is 
uniformly  given  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.:  OCj,', 
Alex.  n|:  /Jus),  the  eldest  son  of  Xahor  and 
Milcah  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  [Bl/;  Uz.] 

HUZ'ZAB  (D;^'n  [Assyrian,  Fiirst:  see 
iiifrii]:  r}  inrSffTaffis ■  f'liffs  cop/tnis),  ac- 
cording to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews 

(Buxtorfs  Lixicon  ad  voc.  S-"*),  was  the 
queen  of  Nineveh  at  the  time  when  Nahunt 
delivered  his  jjrophecy.  This  view  appears 
to  be  followed  in  our  version  (Nah.  ii.  "/, 
and  it  has  been  recently  defendetl  by  ICwald 
Most  modern  expositors,  however,  incline  to 
the  belief  that  lluzzab  here  is  not  a  proper  name  at 

all,  but  tlie  Hophal  of  the  verb  3V3  (see  Buxiorf, 

as  above;  Gesenius,  Ltx.  p.  903),  and  this  is  aDowed 
as  po.ssible  by  the  alternative  rendering  in  the  mar- 
gin of  our  ICnglLsh  Bible  —  "  that  rhich  was  es- 
tablishe<l."  Still  there  are  difficnlties  in  the  way  of 
such  an  understanding  of  the  i»a.ssage,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  after  all  Iluz/.ub  may  really  be  a 
'  proper  nanie.  That  a  Ninevite  queen  otherwise 
I  unknown  should  suddenly  be  mentioned,  is  indeed 
j  exceedingly  unlikely;  for  we  cannot  grant  to  Kwald 
'  that  "  the  Ninevite  queens  were  well  nigh  as  power- 
j  ful  as  the  kings."  But  there  is  no  rcison  why  tb« 
I  word  should  not  be  a  geixjrophic  term  —  an  equiv- 
I  alcnt  or  representative  of  Assyria,  which  the  prophet 
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to  threaten  with  captivity.  Huzzab  may 
the  Zab  country,"  or  the  fertile  tract  east 
of  the  Tigris,  watered  by  the  upper  and  lower  Zab 
riv'ers  {Zab  Ala  jind  Zab  Asfal),  the  A-(liub-en6 
of  the  geographers.  This  provuice  —  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  Assyria  —  might  well  stand  for  Assyria 
itself,  with  which  it  is  identified  by  Pliny  (//.  A',  v. 
•12)  and  Aniraianus  (xxiii.  6).  The  name  Zab,  as 
applied  to  the  rivers,  is  certainly  very  ancient,  being 
found  in  the  great  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  [., 
which  belongs  to  the  miadle  of  the  twelfth  century 
1.  c.  G.  K. 

HY-iENA.  Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to 
whether  the  term  tzdbu'a  (VA'D,'^)  in  Jer.  xii.  9 
means  a  "  hysena,"  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a 
"speckled  bird,"  as.  in  the  A.  V.  The  etymolog- 
ical force  of  the  word  is  equally  adapted  to  either, 
the  hysena  being  streaked.  The  only  other  instance 
in  which,  it  occurs  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zeboim 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  "the  valley  of  hjaenas,"  Aquila; 
Neh.  xi.  34).  The  Talmudical  writers  describe  the 
hyaena  by  no  less  than  four  names,  of  which  tzabu'a 
b  one  (I^wysohn,  Zoiil.  §  119).  The  opinions  of 
Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  163)  and  Gesenius  {Tins.  ^. 
1149)  are  in  favor  of  the  same  view;  nor  couid  any 
room  for  doubt  remain,  were  it  not  for  the  word  ail 

(10"^^;  A.  V.  "bu-d")  connected  with  it,  which 
in  all  other  passages  refers  to  a  bird.  The  hyaena 
was  common  in  ancient  as  in  modern  Egypt,  and 
is  constantly  depicted  on  monuments  (Wilkinson, 
1.  213,  225):  it  must  therefore  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Jews,  if  indeed  not  equally  common 
in  Palestine."  The  sense  of  the  passage  in  .Jeremiah 
implies  a  fierce  strong  beast,  not  far  below  the  lion 
in  the  parallel  passage  (v.  8);  the  hysena  fully 
answers  to  this  description.  Though  cowardlj'  in 
his  nature,  he  is  very  savage  when  once  he  attacks, 
and  the  strength  of  his  jaws  is  such  that  he  can 
crunch  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox  (Linngstone's 
Travels,  p.  600)'.     [Zeboim.]  \\.  L.  B. 

*  The  etymological  affinity  of  the  Arabic  *A^ 

ought  to  decid?  that  the  animal  intended  is  the 
hyaena.  This  animal  b  common  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  G.  E.  P. 

HYDASTES  ('T5a<r7r7)y :  [Jadasori]),  a  river 
noticed  in  Jud.  i.  6,  in  connection  with  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It  is  uncertain  what  river 
is  referred  to :  the  well-known  Hydaspes  of  India 
(the  Jelun  of  the  Panjd)  is  too  remote  to  accord 
with  the  other  locaUties  noticed  in  the  contest. 
We  may  perhaps  identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  of 
Susiana.  W.  L.  B. 

HYMEN^'US  [A.  V.  Hymene'us]  ('T^e- 
vaios),  the  name  cf  a  person  occurring  tvvice  in  the 
correspondence  beiween  St.  Paul  and  Timothy ;  the 
first  time  classed  with  Alexander,  and  with  him 
"  delivered  to  Satan,  that  they  might  learn  not  to 
blaspheme"  (1  Tim.  i.  20);  and  the  second  time 
tlassed  with  Philetus,  and  with  him  charged  with 
having  "erred  concerning  the  truth,  saying  that 
the  resurrection  is  past  already,"  and  thereby 
■' overthrown  the  faith  of  some"  (2  Tim.  ii.  17, 
18).  These  latter  expressions,  coupled  with  "the 
ihipwreck  of  faith  "  attributed  to  Hymenaeus  in 
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•«  Prof.   Stanley  j-ecordg  (S.  If  P.  p.  162,  note)  that 
tba  onJv  wUd  animal  be  saw  in  Palestine  was  a  byaeoa. 


the  context  of  the  foraier  passage  (ver.  19),  surelj 
warrant  our  understanding  both  passages  of  the 
same  person,  notwithstanding  the  interval  between 
the  dates  of  the  two  letters.  When  the  first  wac 
written  he  had  aheady  made  one  proselyte;  before 
the  second  was  penned  he  had  seduced  another; 
and  if  so,  the  only  points  further  to  be  considered 
are,  the  error  attributed  to  him,  and  the  sentence 
im^wsed  upon  him. 

I.  The  error  attribilted  to  him  was  one  that  had 
tjeen  in  part  appropriated  from  others,  and  has 
frequently  been  revived  since  with  additions.  What 
initiation  was  to  the  Pythagoreans,  wisdom  to  the 
Stoics,  science  to  the  followers  of  Plato,  contempla- 
tion to  the  Peripatetics,  that  "knowledge"  {yyio- 
(Tty)  was  to  the  Gnostics.  As  there  were  likewise 
in  the  Greek  schools  those  who  looked  forward  to  a 
complete  restoration  of  aU  things  {aTroKaTaffTaais, 
V.  Heyne  ad  Mrg.  Ed.  iv.  5,  comp.  ^n.  vi.  7-15); 
so  there  was  "a  regeneration"  (Tit.  iii.  5;  Matt, 
xix.  28),  "  a  new  creation  "  (2  Cor.  v.  17,  see  Alford 
ad  loc. ;  Rev.  xxi.  1 ),  "a  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
of  Jlessiah  or  Christ "  (Matt,  xiii.;  Rev.  \ii.)  —  and 
herein  popular  belief  among  the  Jews  coincided  — 
unequivocally  propounded  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  Aere 
with  this  remarkable  difference,  namely,  that  in  a 
great  measure,  it  was  present  as  well  as  future  — 
the  same  thing  in  germ  that  was  to  Ije  had  in  per- 
fection eventually.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you,"  said  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  21).  "  He  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things,'  said  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
ii.  15).  "  He  that  is  born  of  God  cannot  sin,"  said 
St.  John  (1  Ep.  iii.  9).  There  are  likewise  two 
deaths  and  two  resurrections  sfxiken  of  in  the  N. 
T. ;  the  first  of  each  sort,  that  of  the  soul  to  and 
from  sin  (John  iii.  .3-8),  "the  hour  which  now  is" 
{ibid.  v.  24,  25,  on  which  see  Aug.  Be  Civ.  Dei, 
XX.  6);  the  second,  that  of  the  body  to  and  from 
corruption  (1  Cor.  xv.  36-44:  also  John  v.  28,  29), 
which  last  is  prospective.  Now  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  found  to  involve 
immense  difficulties  even  ui  those  early  days  (Acts 
xvii.  32;  1  Cor.  xv.  35;  how  keenly  they  were 
pressed  may  be  seen  in  St.  Aug.  J)e  Civ.  Dei,  xxii. 
12  ff.);  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  so  great 
a  predisposition  in  the  then  current  philosophy 
(not  even  extinct  now)  to  magnify  the  excellence 
of  the  soul  above  that  of  its  earthly  tabernacle,  it 
was  at  once  the  easier  and  more  attractive  course 
to  insist  upon  and  argue  from  the  force  of  those 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  enlarge  ujwn  the 
glories  of  the  spiritual  hfe  that  now  is,  under  Christ, 
and  to  pass  over  or  explain  away  allegorically  all 
that  refers  to  a  future  state  in  connection  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  In  this  manner  we  may 
derive  the  first  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  of  whom 
Hymenaeus  was  one  of  the  earliest.  They  were  on 
the  spread  svhen  St.  John  wrote;  and  his  grand- 
disciple,  St.  Irenaeus,  compiled  a  voluminous  work 
against  them  {Adv.  Ilcer.).  A  good  account  of  their 
full  development  is  given  by  Gieseler,  E.  H.,  per.  i. 
div.  i.  §  44  ff. 

II.  As  regards  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  — 
it  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  of  eminence 
(see  Corn,  a  Lapide  ad  1  Cor.  v.  5),  that  the 
"  delivering  to  Satan "  is  a  mere  s}Tion}Tn  for 
ecclesiastical  excommunication.  Such  can  hardly 
be  the  case.  The  Apostles  possessed  many  extra- 
ordinary prerogatives,  which  none  have  since  arro- 
gated. I'^ven  the  title  which  they  bore  has  been 
set  apart  to  them  ever  since.  The  shaking  off  the 
dust  of  the'r  leet  agamst  a  city  that  would  not 
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receive  them  (St.  Matt.  x.  14),  even  though  the 
511118  Injunction  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Seventy 
(St.  Luke  X.  11),  and  which  St.  I'aul  found  it 
necessary  to  act  upon  twice  in  the  course  of  liis 
ministry  (.\cts  xiii.  51,  and  xviii.  G),  has  never 
been  a  practice  since  with  Christian  ministers. 
"  Anathema,"  says  Bingliam,  "  is  a  word  that 
occurs  frequently  in  the  ancient  canons  "  {Aiitiq. 
xvi.  2,  IG),  l.ut  the  form  "  Anatlieina  Maranatha" 
is  one  that  none  have  ever  \%iitured  upon  since  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  As  the  Apostles  healed  all 
manner  of  liodily  iiifirniities,  so  they  seem  to  have 
possessed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in  inflicting 
them  —  a  power  far  too  perilous  to  he  continued 
when  tlie  manifold  exigencies  of  the  Apostolical  age 
had  passed  away.  Ananias  and  Sajiphira  both  fell 
down  dead  at  the  rebuke  of  St.  I'eter  (Acts  v.  5 
and  10);  two  words  from  the  same  lips,  "  Tabitha, 
arise,"  sutKced  to  raise  Dorcas  from  the  dead  (ibid. 
is.  40).  St.  Paul's  lirst  act  in  entering  upon  his 
ministry  was  to  strike  I'^lymas  the  sorcerer  with 
blindness,  his  own  sight  having  been  restored  to 
him  through  the  medium  of  a  disciple  (iljid.  ix.  17, 
and  xiii.  11);  while  soon  afterwards  we  read  of  his 
healing  the  cripple  of  Lystra  (iOid.  xiv.  8).  Even 
apart  from  actual  intervention  by  the  Apostles, 
bodily  visitations  are  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  tliose 
who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper  unworthily, 
when  as  yet  no  discipline  had  been  estabhshed: 
"  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  a  gootl  number  (iKavoi,  in  the  former 
case  it  is  iroWoi)  sleep"  (1  Cor.  xi.  30). 

On  the  otlier  hand  Satan  was  held  to  be  the 
instrument  or  executioner  of  all  these  visitations. 
Such  is  tlie  character  assigned  to  liim  in  the  book 
of  Job  (i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7).  Similar  agencies  are 
described  1  K.  xxii.  19-22,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  49,  such  are  the  causes  to  which  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  are  assigned.  Even  our  Lord 
submitted  to  be  assailed  by  him  more  than  once 
(iMatt.  iv.  1-10:  Luke  iv.  Vi  says,  "  departed  from 
Him  for  a  sensun  ");  and  "  a  messenger  of  Satan 
was  sent  to  buffet"  the  very  Apostle  whose  act  of 
delivering  another  to  the  same  power  is  now  under 
discussion.  At  the  same  time  large  powers  over 
the  world  of  spirits  were  authoritatively  conveyed 
by  our  Lord  to  his  immediate  followers  (to  the 
Twelve,  Luke  ix.  1 ;  to  the  Seventy,  as  the  results 
showed,  ibitl.  x.  17-20). 

It  only  remains  to  notice  five  particulars  con 
nected  w'itli  its  exercise,  which  tlie  Apostle  supplies 
himself.  (1.)  That  it  was  no  mere  prayer,  but  a 
Bolenin  authoritative  sentence,  pronounced  in  the 
name  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  v.  -S-S) 
(2.)  That  it  was  never  exercised  upon  any  without 
the  Church :  "  them  that  are  without  God  judgeth  " 
(i/ml.  V.  1.3),  he  says  in  express  terms.  (3.)  That  it 
was  "  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,"  i.  c.  some 
bodily  visitation.  (4.)  That  it  was  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ofTender;  that  "his  spirit  might  be 
Baved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  (ibid.  v.  5); 
and  that  "  he  miglit  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  while 
upon  earth  (1  Tim.  i.  20).  (5.)  That  the  Apostle 
could  in  a  given  case  empower  others  to  pass  such 
lentence  in  his  absence  (1  Cor.  v.  3,  4). 

Thus,  while  the  "delivering  to  Satan"  may 
rt!seml)le  ecclesia-stical  excommunication  in  some 
respects,  it  has  its  own  characteristics  likewise, 
which  show  plainly  that  one  is  not  to  lie  confounded 
»r  pLiced  on  the  same  level  with  the  other.  Nor 
■g«in  does  St.  Paul  himself  deliver  to  Satan  all 
Uiose  in  wliose  company  he  bids  his  converts  "  not 
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even  to  eat"  (1  Cor.  v.  11).     See  an  able  -evieii 
of  the  whole  subject  by  Bingham,  Antiq.  vi.  2,  15 
E.  S.  Ff. 

HYMN.  This  word  is  not  used  in  the  English 
version  of  the  O.  'I'.,  and  only  twice  in  tlie  N.  T. 
(Kph.  V.  19;  Col.  iii.  IG);  though  in  tlie  original 
of  the  latter  the  derivative  verb  "  occurs  in  three 
places  (Matt.  xxvi.  30:  comp.  ^lark  xiv.  2G;  Acts 
xvi.  25;  Heb.  ii.  12).  The  LXX.,  however,  employ 
it  freely  in  translating  the  He)),  names  for  almost 
every  kind  of  poetical  composition  (Schleusn.  Lex. 
v/LLVOi).  In  fact  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  for  the  LXX.  any  very  special  meaning;  and 
they  called  the  Heb.  book  of  TehiUim  the  book  of 
psalms,  not  of  hymns.  Accordingly  the  word  ^wn/w 
had  for  the  later  Jews  a* definite  meaning,  while 
the  word  hymn  was  more  or  less  vague  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  capable  of  being  used  as  occasion  should 
arise.  If  a  new  poetical  form  or  idea  should  be 
produced,  the  name  of  hijnm^  not  being  embar- 
rassed by  a  previous  determination,  was  ready  to 
associate  itself  with  the  fresh  thought  of  another 
literature.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  actually 
the  case. 

Among  Christians  the  H3-mn  has  always  been 
something  different  from  the  Psalm  ;  a  diflferent 
conception  in  thought,  a  difTerent  type  in  composi- 
tion. There  is  some  dispute  about  tiie  hymn  sung 
by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Last  Supper;  but  even  supposing  it  to  have 
been  the,//"//c7,  or  Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of 
Pss.  cxiii.-cxviii.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  hymn 
is  in  this  ease  applietl  not  to  an  individual  psalm, 
but  to  a  number  of  psalms  chanted  successively, 
and  altogether  forming  a  kind  of  devotional  exerciso 
which  is  not  unaptly  called  a  hymn.  The  prayer 
in  Acts  iv.  24-30  is  not  a  hymn,  unless  we  allow 
non-metrical  as  well  as  metrical  hymns.  It  may 
have  been  a  hymn  as  it  was  originally  altered;  but 
we  can  only  judge  bythetireek  translation,  and 
this  is  without  metre,  and  tlierefore  not  properly  a 
hymn.  In  the  jail  at  Pliilippi,  Paul  and  Silas 
"sang  hymns"  (A.  V.  "praises")  unto  God,  and 
so  loud  was  their  song  that  their  fellow-prisoners 
heard  tiieni.  This  must  have  been  what  we  mean 
by  singing,  and  not  merely  recitation.  It  was  in 
fact  a  veritable  singing  of  hymns.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  noun  hymn  is  only  used  in 
reference  to  the  services  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
same  passages  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
psalm  (Eph.  v.  19,  Col.  iii.  IG),  "psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

It  is  probable  that  no  Greek  version  of  the 
Psalms,  even  supposing  it  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  (Jreek  metres,  would  take  root  in  the  aflTections 
of  the  (ientile  converts.  It  was  not  only  a  question 
of  metre,  it  was  a  question  of  lune ;  and  Greek 
tunes  required  Greek  hymns.  So  it  was  in  Syria. 
Kicher  in  tunes  than  (Jreece,  for  (ireece  had  but 
eight,  while  Syria  had  275  (Benedict.  Pref.  vol.  v. 
Op.  Kph.  ^yr.),  the  Syrian  liymnographers  revelled 
in  tiie  varie<l  luxury  of  their  native  music;  and  the 
result  was  that  splendid  development  of  the  Hymn, 
as  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Bardesanes,  Harmonius, 
and  Ephreni  Syrus.,  In  (ircece  the  eight  tunee 
which  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  exigencies  of 
church-music  were  pr<)l)ably  accommodated  to  fixed 
metres,  each  metre  being  wedded  to  a  particulat 


a  •  Hymn  occurs  nlBO  In  Matt.  xxri.  30,  and  Mmr* 
xiv.  2fi,  where  "  when  they  had  gunj  an  byma* 
{.K.  V.)  stands  for  viiy^uavrtt-  H 
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hms;  an  irrangement  to  which  we  can  ohserve  a 
tendency  in  the  Direcliona  about  times  (ind  inensnres 
it  the  end  of  our  Enj^lish  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  German 
hymnology,  where  certain  ancient  tunes  are  recog- 
nized as  models  for  the  metres  of  later  compositions, 
and  their  names  are  always  prefixed  to  the  hynnis 
in  common  use.. 

It  is  worth  while  inquiring  what  profane  models 
the  Greek  hymnographers  chose  to  work  after.  In 
the  old  religion  of  Gseece  the  word  hymn  had 
already  acquired  a  sacred  and  liturgical  meaning, 
which  could  not  fail  to  suggest  its  application  to 
the  productions  of  the  Christian  muse.  So  much 
for  the  name.  The  special  Jhnns  of  the  Greek 
hymn  were  various.  The  Homeric  and  Orphic 
hymns  were  written  in  the  epic  style,  and  in  hex- 
ameter verse.  Their  metre  was  not  adapted  for 
singing ;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  have  been 
recited,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  sung  at  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries.  W^e  turn  to  the  Pin- 
daric hymns,  and  here  we  find  a  suthcient  variety 
of  metre,  and  a  definite  relation  to  music.  These 
hymns  were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
lyre;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  early  hymn-writers.  The  dithyramb, 
with  its  development  into  the  dramatic  chorus,  was 
sufficiently  coimected  with  musical  traditions  to 
make  its  form  a  fitting  vehicle  for  Christian  poetry; 
and  there  certainly  is  a  dithyrambic  savor  about 
the  earliest  known  Christian  hymn,  as  it  appears 
in  Clem.  Alex.  pp.  312,  313,  ed.  Potter. 

The  first  impulse  of  Christian  devotion  was  to 
run  into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  old  religion.  This  was  more  than 
an  impulse,  it  was  a  necessity,  and  a  twofold  neces- 
sity. The  new  spirit  was  strong;  but  it  had  two 
limitations  :  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  new 
musico-poetical  literature;  and  the  quality  so  pecu- 
liar to  devotional  music,  of  lingering  in  the  lieart 
after  the  head  has  been  convinced  and  the  belief 
changed.  The  old  tunes  would  be  a  real  necessity 
to  the  new  life;  and  the  exile  from  his  ancient 
faith  would  delight  to  hear  on  the  foreign  soil  of  a 
new  religion  the  familiar  melodies  of  home.  Dean 
Trench  has  indeed  labored  to  show  that  the  reverse 
was  the  case,  and  that  the  early  Christian  shrank 
with  horror  from  the  sweet,- but  polluted,  enchant- 
ments of  his  unbelieving  state.  We  can  only  as- 
sent to  this  in  so  far  as  we  allow  it  to  be  the  second 
phase  in  the  history  of  hymns.  When  eld  tradi- 
tions died  away,  and  the  Christian  acquired  not- 
only  a  new  belief,  but  a  new  social  humanity,  it 
was  possible,  and  it  was  desirable  too,  to  break  for- 
ever the  attenuated  thread  that  boinid  hita  to  the 
ancient  world.  And  so  it  was  broken;  and  the 
trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  unassociated  as  they 
were  with  heathen  worship,  though  largely  associa- 
ted with  the  heathen  drama,  obtained  an  ascendant 
in  the  Christian  church.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  26  allu- 
sion is  made  to  improvised  hymns,  which  being 
the  outburst  of  a  passionate  emotion  would  proba- 
bly assume  the  dithyrambic  form.  But  attempts 
flave  been  made  to  detect  fragments  of  ancient 
hymns  conformed  to  more  obvious  metres  in  Eph. 
V.  14;  Jam.  i.  17;  Rev.  i.  8  ff.,  xv.  3.  These  pre- 
tended fragments,  however,  may  with  much  greater 
likelihood  be  referred  to  the  s«  ing  of  a  prose  com- 
position unconsciously  culminating  into  metre.  It 
iras  in  the  Latin  church  that  the  trochaic  and  iam- 
»;o  metres  became  most  deeply  rooted,  and  acquired 
iu  greatest  depth  of  tone  and  grace  of  finish. 
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As  an  exponent  of  Christian  feeling  they  soon  tra- 
perseded  the  accentual  hexameters;  they  were  usee 
mnemonically  against  the  heathen  and  the  heretics 
by  Commodianus  and  Augustine.  The  introduc- 
tion of  hymns  into  the  Latin  church  is  commonly 
referred  to  Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  West  should  have  been  so  far  behind 
the  Ivist;  similar  necessities  must  have  produced 
similar  results;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  tra- 
dition is  due  to  the  v-ery  marlced  prominence  of 
Ambrose  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Latin  hymnog- 
raphers. 

The  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  thus  impressed 
into  the  service  of  the  church,  ha\-e  continued  to 
hold  their  ground,  and  are  in  fact  the  7's,  S.  M., 
C.  M.,  and  L.  M.  of  our  modern  hymns;  many  of 
which  are  translations,  or  at  any  rate  imitations, 
of  Latin  originals.  These  metres  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  grave  and  sombre  spirit  of  Latin 
Christianity.  Less  ecstatic  than  the  varied  chorus 
of  the  Greek  church,  they  did  not  soar  upon  the 
pinion  of  a  lolty  praise,  so  nnich  as  they  drooped 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  a  great  sorrow.  They 
were  subjective  rather  than  objective;  they  appealed 
to  the  heart  more  than  to  the  understanding;  and 
if  they  contained  less  theology,  they  were  fuller  of 
a  rich  and  Christian  humanity.  (Daniel's  The- 
snunis  Hymnolwjicus,  Halis  et  Lipsise,  18-13-1855; 
Lateinische  Ilyiimen,  etc.,  by  I'".  G.  Jlone;  Gesdnye 
Christlic/ier  V'orzdt,  by  C.  Fortlage,  Berlin,  1844; 
Sncrtd  Latin  Poetry,  by  K.  C.  Trench;  Ephrem 
Syrtis,  by  Dr.  Burgess ;  Hahn's  Bardesanes ; 
[Lamson's  Church  of'  the  First  Three  Centuries, 
p.  343  ff.,  2d  ed.] )  T.  E.  B. 

HYSSOP  (n'lTS,  ez6b:  [^Vero-Tros).  Perhaps 
no  plant  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  has  given  rise 
to  greater  ditferences  of  opinion  than  this.  The 
question  of  the  identification  of  the  i'zob  of  the 
Hebrews  with  any  plant  known  to  modern  botan- 
ists was  thought  by  Casaubon  "  adeo  difficilis  ad 
explicandum,  ut  videatur  Esias  expectandus,  qui 
certi  aliquid  nos  doceat."  Had  the  botanical 
works  of  Solomon  survived  they  might  have  thrown 
some  light  upon  it.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  LXX.  the  Greek  vaacoiTos  is 
the  uniform  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  <'z()b,  and  that 
this  rendering  is  endorsed  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
ICpistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  19,  21),  when  speaking 
of  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Levitical  law. 
\Vhether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made  use  of  the 
Greek  vcrffoiiros  as  the  word  most  nearly  resembling 
the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests  (-S.  tf  P. 
21,  note),  or  as  the  true  representative  of  the  plant 
indicated  by  the  latter,  is  a  point  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  be  decided.  Botanists  diflTer 
widely  even  with  regard  to  the  identification  of  the 
v(T(TwTros  of  Dioscorides.  The  name  h-as  been  given 
to  the  Satureia  Grceca  and  the  -S.  Juliana,  to 
neither  of  which  it  is  appropriate,  and  the  hyssop 
of  Italy  and  South  France  is  not  met  with  in 
Greece,  Syria,  or  Egypt.  Daulieny  {Lect.  on  Rom. 
Ilusbftndry,  p.  313),  following  Sibthorpe,  identifies 
the  mountain-hyssop  with  the  Thymbra  sj)icaia, 
but  this  conjecture  is  disapproved  of  by  Kiihn 
(Comm.  in  Diosc.  iii.  27),  who  in  the  same  passage 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
Oriyanum  ^-Egypliacum  in  Egypt,  the  0.  Syria- 
cum  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  hyssop  of  Diosco- 
rides was  the  0.  Smyrmeum.  The  Greek  botanist 
describes  two  kinds  of  hyssop,  opeivi\  and  K7}iT(\n4\ 
and  gives  irecraXf/j.  as  the  Egyptian  equivalent 
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ITie  Talmudists.  make  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween the  wild  hyssop  and  the  garden-plant  used 
for  food. 

The  ezub  was  used  to  sprinkle  the  doorposts  of 
the  Israelites  in  l'^>^ypt  witii  the  blood  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb  (Kx.  xii.  '22);  it  was  employed  in  tlie 
purification  of  lepers  and  leprous  houses  (Lev.  xiv. 
4,  51),  and  in  tlie  s.ierifice  of  the  red  heifer  (Num. 
lis.  G).  Jn  conse(pience  of  its  detergent  quahties, 
or  from  its  being  associated  with  the  purificatory 
services,  the  Tsalinist  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
"  purge  me  with  ezub"  (L's.  li.  7).  It  is  described 
in  1  K.  iv.  33  as  growing  on  or  near  walls.  In 
John  xix.  29  the  |)hrase  bffawnw  TrtptOefTei  corre- 
sponds to  TrepideU  /caAa.uy  in  Alatt.  xxvii.  48  and 
Mark  xv.  3G.  If  thi-rclure  Ka\afj.<f>  be  tlie  equiva- 
lent of  Offo-aiiToj,  the  latter  must  be  a  plant  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  stick  three  or  four  feet  in  lenu'th. 

Five  kinds  of  hyssop  are  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud. One  is  called  HT'M  simply,  without  any 
epithet:  the  others  are  distinguished  as  Greek, 
Roman,  wild  hyssop,  and  hyssop  of  Cochali  (llishna. 
Net/aim,  xiv.  (i).  Of  these  the  four  last-mentioned 
ivere  profane,  that  is,  not  to  be  employed  in  puri- 
fications (Mishna,  Panili,  xi.  7).  Maimonides  ('/e 
Vacca  Jtufd,  iii.  2)  says  that  the  hyssop  mentioned 
in  the  law  is  that  whicli  was  used  as  a  condiment. 
According  to  Porphyry  {De  Ahstin.  iv.  7),  the 
Egyptian  priests  on  certain  occasions  ate  their 
bread  mixed  with  hyssop;  and  the  znalnr,  or  wild 
marjoram,  with  which  it  lias  l)een  identified,  is  often 
an  ingredient  in  a  mixture  called  clu/chih,  which  is 
to  this  day  used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
Egypt  (Lane,  .Uod.  A'//,  i.  21)0).  It  is  not  improb- 
able, tlierelbre,  that  this  may  have  been  the  hyssop 
of  Maimonides,  who  wrote  in  Egypt;  more  espe- 
cially as  K.  I).  Kimchi  {Lt'X.  s.  v.),  who  reckons 
seven  different  kinds,  gi\es  as  the  equivalent  the 
Arabic   yXJL^O,  Z'l'atar,  origanum,  or  marjoram, 

and  the  German  Dd.tten  or  ]Vo/ilf/emulh  (Kosenni. 
Flmulb.).  With  tliis  agrees  the  Tanclium  Hieros. 
MS.  quoted  by  Gesenius.  So  in  the  Juda-o-Spau- 
ish  version,  I",x.  xii.  22  is  translated  "  y  toinandes 
manojo  de  ori</rino."  But  Dioscorides  makes  a 
distinction  between  origanum  and  hyssop  when  he 
describes  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  the  former  as 
resembling  the  latter  (cf.  I'lin.  xx.  67),  though  it 
La  evident  that  he,  as  well  as  the  Talmudists,  re- 
garded tliem  .18  belonging  to  the  same  family.  In 
the  Syriac  of  1  K.  iv.  33  hyssop  is  rendered  by 
|.g^o\    liifu^    "houseleck,"    although   in   other 

paasages  it  is  represented  by  ^^O),  ziifu,  which 

the  Aral)ic  translation  follows  in  Vs.  li.  7  and  Ileb. 
ix.  I'J,  while  in  the  Pentateuch  it  has  Zdatitr  for  the 
same.  Patrick  (on  1  K.  iv.  33)  was  of  opinion 
that  eziib  is  tlie  same  with  the  Etliiopic  <iz»b,  which 
represents  the  hyssop  of  l's.  li.  7,  as  well  as  itSuSa- 
uov,  or  mint,  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

Bocliart  decides  in  favor  of  marjoram  or  some 
plant  like  it  (//ieroz.  i.  b.  2,  c.  50),  and  to  this 
conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  all  ancient  tradi- 
tion points.  The  monks  on  .leiiel  Musa  give  the 
name  of  hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant  called  ja'dth, 
which  griiws  in  great  quantities  on  th.it  mountain 
vliobiiDioii,  mbl.  lies.  i.  157).  Celsius  (lllfrobut. 
I.  423,,  after  enumer.iting  eighteen  different  plants, 
thyme,  soutlii-inwood,  rosemary,  French  lavender, 
wall  rue.  and  tlie  maidenhair  fern  among  others, 
■Itkdi  havi  been  severally  identified  with  the  hya- 
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sop  of  Scripture,  concludes  that  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  the  llyssopus  oj/icimiln^  "  niai 
velimus  apostolum  corrigere  qui  rh  31TS  {Jvauf 
TTov  reddit  Heb.  ix.  19."  He  avoids  the  ditficult} 
in  .John  xix.  29  by  supposing  that  a  sponge  filled 
with  vinegar  was  wrapped  round  a  bunch  of  hyssop, 
and  that  the  two  were  then  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  stick.  Dr.  Kitto  conceived  that  he  had  found 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  hob  in  the  Pliy/i>- 
Inccd  clecanilra,  a  native  of  America.  Tremellius 
and  Ben  Zeb  render  it  by  "  moss."  It  has  been 
reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  a  (ilennan  to  trace  a 
connection  between  .(Esop,  the  Greek  fabulist,  and 
the  ezub  of  1  K.  iv.  33  (llitzig,  Die  Spruclte  Hah- 
mo's,  Einl.  §  2). 

An  elaborate  and  interesting  paper  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  Forbes  Koyle,  On  tlie  I/yssop  of  Scripture, 
in  the  Juurn.  of  tlie  Hoy.  As.  Soc.  viii.  11J3-212, 
goes  far  to  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  question. 
Dr.  li.,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  suiject, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  hyssop  is  no 
other  than  the  caper-plant,  or  capparis  spinosa  of 
LinuKus.  The  Arabic  name  of  this  plant,  nsuf, 
by  which  it  is  sometimes,  though  not  commonly, 
described,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew.  It  is  found  in  Lower  I'-gypt  (Forskal, 
Flur.  Eg.-Arab. ;  Plin.  xiii.  44).  Burckhardt 
(Trav.  in  Syr.,  p.  530)  mentions  the  nszef  as  a 
tree  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  valleys  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  "  the  bright  green  creeper  which 
climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  "  (Stanley, 
S.  (.j-  P.  p.  21,  (tc),  and  produces  a  fruit  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  called  by  the  Arabs  Felfel  Jibbel, 
or  mountain-pepper  (Shaw,  Spec.  P/iyto/p:  Afr. 
p.  39).  Dr.  k.  thought  this  to  be  undoubtedly  a 
species  of  cppcirig,  and  probal;ly  the  ca])er-plant. 
The  ciippitris  spinosa  was  found  by  M.  iiovv  {liel. 
d'un  Voy.  Botan.  en  E<j.,  etc.)  in  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
at  Gaza,  and  at  .Jerusalem.  Lynch  saw  it  in  a 
ravine  near  the  convent  of  Alar  Salia  {I'.xped.,  p. 
388).  It  is  tlius  met  with  in  all  the  localities 
where  tlie  I'zi'ib  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  With 
regard  to  its  habitat,  it  grows  in  dry  and  rocky 
places,  and  on  walls:  "  quippe  quum  capparis  quo- 
que  seratur  siecig  maxime  "  (ITm.  xix.  48).  De 
CandoUe  describes  it  as  found  "  in  muris  et  rupes- 
tribus."  The  caper-plant  was  believed  to  be  |)03- 
sessed  of  detergent  qualities.  According  to  I'liny 
(xx.  59 )  the  root  was  applied  to  the  cure  of  a  dis- 
ease similar  to  tlie  leprosy.  Lamarck  {Knc.  Botan. 
art.  C'iprier)  says,  "  les  capriers  .  .  .  sont  regardi's 
comnie  .  .  .  antiscorbuti(iues."  Finally,  the  cajier- 
plant  is  ca  pal  lie  of  producins  a  stick  three  or  foui 
feet  in  length.  I'liny  (xiii.  44)  describes  it  in 
Kgypt  as  "  firmioris  ligni  frutex,"  and  to  this  prop- 
erty Dr.  Royle  attaches  great  importance,  identify- 
ing as  he  does  the  vaffdi-rtf  of  .lohn  xix.  29  with 
the  KaKajjiU)  of  .Matthew  and  Mark.  He  thus  con- 
cludes: "A  combination  of  circumstances,  and 
some  of  them  apparently  too  improbable  to  i>e  uni- 
ted in  one  jilant,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  accident.il, 
and  have  therefore  considered  myself  entitled  to 
infer,  what  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  to 
the  satisfaction  of  others,  that  the  caper-plant  is 
the  hyssop  of  Scripture."  Whetlier  his  conclusion 
is  sound  or  not,  his  investigations  are  well  worthy 
of  attention;  but  it  must  lie  acknowledged  that, 
setting  aside  the  passage  in  John  xix.,  which  may 
|)ossil>ly  admit  of  another  solution,  there  seems  no 
reason  for  supjiosing  that  tlie  properties  of  the  ezob 
of  the  Hebrews  may  not  be  found  in  some  od«  of 
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the  plants  with  which  the  tradition  of  centuries 
has  identified  it.  That  it  may  have  been  possessed 
of  some  detei'gent  quahties  which  led  to  its  signifi 
cant  employment  in  the  purificatory  service  is  pos 
sible;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  in 
Leviticus  that  its  use  was  such  as  to  call  into  action 
any  medicinal  properties  by  which  it  mij,'ht  have 
been  characterized.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
evidence,  therefore,  there  does  not  seem  sufficient 
reason  for  departing  from  the  old  interpretation, 
which  identified  the  Greek  vaata-rros  with  the  He- 
brew 3'lTS.  W.  A.  W. 

*  I.  I  design  to  give  reasons,  conclusive  in  my 
mind,  against  the  supposition  that  the  Cnpprtris 
spinosa  is  the  hyssop.  (1.)  It  is  a  thorny  plant 
highly  unsuitable  to  the  use  intended ;  ;'.  e.  the  be- 
ing formed  into  a  sort  of  wisp  or  brush,  or  bunch, 
suitable  for  sprinkling.  Its  branches  are  straggling 
and  quite  incapable  of  assuming  the  required  form, 
and  its  harsh  thorns  would  make  it  impossible  to 
hold  it  in  the  hand.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  it 
was  stripped  of  these  to  prepare  it  for  use  ?     (2.) 

It  has  no  affinity  with  the  Li«\,  which  is  one  of 
the  Labintce,  and  which 
from     its     etymological 

identity  with  3'")TS  is 
entitled  to  be  considered 
the  plant  referred  to  in 
the  Scriptures. 

II.  I  desire  to  present 
the  evidence  which  satis- 
fies my  mind  that  the 
Origanum  maru  is  the 
plant  intended. 

(1.)  The  definition  of 

Lij\   in  Arabic  is   '-a 

plant  growing  on  a  slen- 
der square  stem  "  (a 
characteristic  of  the  La- 
biata)  "  with  a  leaf  like 

the  slender  laJUiO." 
This  definition  makes  it 
certain  that  the  Arabic 
Zupha  is  very  near  the 
Orlcjanum  mam.,  for  the 
latter  is  one  of  the  nume- 
rous species  included  by 
the  Arabs  under  the  in- 
definite term  raJUO  : 
in  fact,  it  is  the  most 
common  of  them  all. 

(2.)  It  grows  on  the 
walls  of  all  the  terraces 
throughout  Palestine 
and  Syria. 

(3.)  It  is  free  from 
thorns,  and  its  slender 
stem,  free  from  spread- 
ing branches,  and  ending 
in  a  cluster  of  heads, 
baring  a  hio;hly  aromatic 
odor,  exactly  fits  it  to  Origanum  maru. 
be   made  into   a    bunch  Post  /ecu  ) 


a  •  The  fact  that  many  stalks  gvow  up  from  one 
toot  eminently  flf    '"iis   "pecie"  •\)r  the  purpose  in- 
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for  purposes  of  sprinkling.  No  plant  growing  in 
the  East  is  so  well  fitted  for  the  purpose.  These 
considerations  have  long  persuaded  me  that  this  is 
the  plant  intended." 

Its  leaves  are  commonly  eaten  in  Syria  with  bread, 
and  as  a  seasoning,  as  we  use  summer  savory,  which 
it  resembles  in  taste.  Its  effects  on  sheep  and 
goats  are  very  salutary.  G.  E.  P. 


I. 


IB'HAR (~)n2")  {ichoni  Godcliof,ies\:  'E,0cdp, 
'E/3aap,  Badp;  [Vat.  Baop  in  1  Chr.;]  Alex.  U- 
0ap,  lijiaap:  Syr.  Jucubor:  Jebaliar,  Jebnar), 
one  ot  the  sons  of  David,  mentioned  in  the  lists 
next  after  Solomon  and  before  Elishua  (2  Sam.  v. 
15;  1  Ghr.  iii.  G,  xiv.  5).  Ibhar  was  born  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  from  the  second  of  these  passages  it 
appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a 
concubine.  He  never  comes  forward  in  the  history 
in  person,  nor  are  there  any  traditions  concerning 
him.  For  the  genealogy  of  David's  family  see 
David. 

IB'LEAM  (D^7?^.  [conqueror  or  devourer 
of  (he  people]  :  [in  Jo'sh.,  l!om.  Vat.  Alex,  omit, 
Comp.  'Iay3\aau;  in  Judg.,]  'U^Xad/x,  Alex.  Bo- 
Aaa/x;  [in  2  K.,  Vat.  E/c^AaayU,  Horn.  .Vlex.  "Ufi- 
Kad/x'-]  Jeblaam),  a  city  of  Manasseh,  with  villages 
or  towns  (Hebrew  "daughters  ")  dependent  on  it 
(Judg.  i.  27).  Though  belonging  to  Manasseh,  it 
appears  not  to  have  lain  within  the  limits  allotted 
to  that  tribe,  but  to  have  been  situated  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  either  Issachar  or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11). 
It  is  not  said  which  of  the  two,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  from  other  indications  that  it  was  the  former. 
The  ascent  of  Gui;,  the  spot  at  which  Ahaziah  re- 
ceived his  death  wound  from  the  soldiers  of  Jehu, 

was  "at  (2)  Ibleam  "  (2  K.  ix.  27),  somewhere 
near  the  present  Jvnln,  probably  to  the  north  of  it, 
about  where  the  village  Jelnnia  now  stands. 

In  the  list  of  cities  given  out  of  Slanasseh  to 
the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  70),  Bileaji  is 
mentioned,  answering  to  Gathrimmon  in  the  list 
of  Josh.  xxi.  Bileam  is  probaljly  a  mere  alteration 
of  Ibleam  (comp.  the  form  given  in  the  Alex.  LXX. 
above),  though  this  is  not  ceitain.  G. 

IBNE'IAH  [3  syl.]  (n^32^  [Jehovah  builds'] : 
^U/xvad;  [Vat.  Bai/aa.u;  Comp.  Aid  ]  Alex.  'le/S- 
vad-  Jobaiiiii),  son  of  Jeroham,  a  Benjamite,  who 
was  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  apparently  at  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8). 

IBNFJAH  (!^*33*  [as  above]:  'U/xi,at , 
[Vat.  Bavaia\]  Alex.  le^Somai:  Jebunia),  a  Ben- 
janiite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

IB'RI  (^-1?r  [nehrew]:  ^A0ai;  Alex.  n^Si; 
[Couip.  'Aj3op(':]  Hebri),  a  Jlerarite  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr.  xxi  v.  27),  in  the  time  of 
king  David,  concerned  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah. 

The  word  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  elsewhere 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  Hebrew,"  which  see. 


tended.     The  hand  could  easily  gather  in   a  singU 
grasp  the  requisite  bundle  or  bunch  all  rw-ly  for  uiw 
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ID  ZAN  ()V-^  [swift,  ftel,  Dietr.;  sjtlcn- 
M,  btauttful,  Fiirst]:  ' ABaiaaaV.  [Vat.  AySoi- 
traV.]  Alex.  Ea-t^aiv.  .Joseph.  'Aif'o^'T)?:  AUsan), 
a  native  of  I5etlileliein.  wlio  judged  Israel  for  seven 
years  after  Jeplitliah  (.ludg.  xii.  8,  10).  He  had 
30  sons  and  ;jO  dau<,'hlers,  and  took  home  30  wives 
for  his  sons,  and  sent  out  his  daughters  to  as  many 
husliaiids  abroad,  lie  was  huried  at  IJethlehem. 
From  the  non-addition  of  "  Kphratah,"  or  "  Judah," 
after  Bethlehem,  and  from  Ibzan  having  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Zebulonite,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that 
the  Bethlehem  here  meant  is  that  in  the  tribe  of 
ZebuluM  (Josh.  xix.  15:  see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  7,  § 
73).  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  probability  in  tiie 
notion  which  has  been  broached  as  to  the  identity  of 

Ibzan  with  Boaz  (Tyis).  The  history  of  his  large 
family  is  shigularly  at  variance  with  the  impression 
of  Boaz  given  us  in  the  book  of  Kuth. 

A.  C.  H. 

ICH'ABOD  (l'"12D->',  from  >*,  "where?" 

equivalent  to  the  negative,  and  T133,  "glory," 


ICONIUM 
Ges.  This.  p.  79,  hujlor'ums :  [in  I  Sam.  !/.  8. 
OvatfiapxoSiiO,  [Alex.  Ovaixa^aiS,  Comp.  Ex* 
/8aJ5-  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  'Ia)X"i3^5],  which  seem* 
to  derive  from  ^1S,  "woe,"  ovai,  1  Sam.  Iv.  8, 
Ges.  p.  39:  Icliabod),  the  son  of  Phineha.s,  and 
grandson  of  Kli.  In  giving  birth  to  him  hia 
mother  died  of  grief  at  the  news  of  the  sudden 
deaths  of  her  husband  and  father-in-law.  His 
brother's  name  was  Ahiah  or  Ahiraelech  (1  Sam. 
iv.  21.  xiv.  3).  H.  \V.  P. 

ICO'NIUM  {'lK6vtov),  the  modern  Konieli,  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  an  extensive  ])lain, 
on  the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Jlinor,  and  not 
far  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  This 
level  district  was  anciently  called  Lycaoxi.v.  Xen- 
ophon  (AiiiiIj.  i.  2,  19)  reckons  Iconium  as  the 
most  easterly  town  of  Phryoia;  but  all  other 
writers  speak  of  it  as  being  in  Lycaonia,  of  which 
it  was  practically  the  capital.  It  was  on  the  great 
line  of  conmiunication  between  Ephesus  and  the 
western  coast  of  the  poqinsula  on  one  side,  and 
Tarsus,  .Aiitinch,  and  the  Kuphrates  on  the  other. 
We  see  this  indicated  by  the  narrative  of  Xeuoj  hor 


■^ss^ 


IcoiUv....  ,.A»,..vA,.     ,,LaborJe,   t^ojo^t  en  Orient.) 


(I.  c.)  and  the  letters  of  (Cicero  (nd  Finn.  iii.  8,  v. 
20,  XV.  4).  \Vhen  the  lioman  provincial  systeni 
was  matured,  some  of  the  most  important  roads  in- 
tersected one  another  at  this  jwint,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  map  in  l^ike's  A.iia  Minor.  These  cir- 
cmnstances  should  1)6  borne  in  mind,  when  we  trace 
St.  Paul's  journeys  through  the  district.  Iconium 
wa-s  a  well-chosen  place  for  missionary  operations. 
The  Apostle's  first  visit  was  on  his  first  circuit,  in 
company  with  Barnabas;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
approaclied  it  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  which  lay 
to  the  west.  IVom  that  city  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii.  50,  51). 
There  were  Jews  in  Iconium  also;  and  St.  Paul's 
first  efforts  here,  according  to  his  custom,  were 
made  in  the  synagogue  (xiv.  1).  The  results  were 
considerable  l)Oth  among  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile 
population  of  the  place  {ihid.).  We  should  notice 
Ihat  tlie  working  of  miracles  in  Iconium  is  emphat- 
ically mentioned  (xiv.  3).  The  intrigues  of  the 
Jews  again  drove  him  away;  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  stoned,  and  he  withdrew  to  Lyktra  and 
OKlis'.r  in  the  east  em  and  wilder  part  of  Lyca^diia 
[tie.  ft)      'I'hitljer  also  tiie  enmity  of  the  .Jews  of 


I  Antioch  and  Iconium  pursued  him ;  and  at  Lystra 
he  was  actually  stoned  and  left  for  dead  (xiv.  19). 
'  After  an  interval,  however,  he  returned  over  the 
I  old  ground,  revisiting  Iconium  and  encouraging  the 
church  which  he  had  founded  there  (xiv.  21,  22). 
These  sufferings  and  difficulties  are  alluded  to  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  11;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  consider- 
ation of  his  next  visit  to  this  neij;Iii)orhood,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  his  first  practically  associating 
himself  with  Timothy.  Paul  left  the  Syrian  .\n- 
tioch,  in  comp.any  with  Silas  f.-Vcts  xv.  40),  on  his 
second  missionary  circuit;  and  travelling  through 
CiLiciA  (xv.  41),  and  up  tlirouffh  the  p.asses  of 
T.aurus  into  Lyc.ionia,  approached  Iconium  from 
the  east,  by  Derbe  and  Lystra  (xvi.  1,  2).  Though 
apparently  a  native  of  Lystra,  Timothy  was  evi- 
dently well  known  to  the  Christians  of  Iconium 
(xvi.  2);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  circum- 
cision (xvi.  3)  and  ordination  (1  Tim.  .  18,  iv.  14 
vi.  12;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  took  place  there.  On  leaving 
Iconium  St.  Paul  and  his  party  travelled  to  the 
N.  W.;  and  the  place  is  not  mentioned  agam  in 
the  sacred  narrative:  thonch  there  is  little  dtiuht 
that  it  was  visited  by  the  .\ix)8llc  ag:iin  in  the  early 
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part  of  his  third  circuit  (Acts  sviii.  23).  From  its 
position  it  could  not  fail  to  be  an  important  centre 
of  Christian  influei.ce  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
3hurch.  The  curious  apocryphal  Ici^end  of  St. 
Thecla,  of  which  Iconium  is  the  scene,  must  not 
be  entirely  passed  by.  The  "  Acta  I'auli  et  Theelce  " 
are  given  in  full  by  Grabe  (Spicil.  vol.  i.),  and  by 
Jones  (On  (lit  Canuii,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353-411).  It  is 
natural  here  to  notice  one  geographical  mistake  in 
that  document,  namely,  that  Lystra  is  placed  on 
the  west  instead  of  the  east.  In  the  declining 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  Iconium  was  made  a 
ci>lo?ua.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  a  place  of 
great  consequence,  as  tiie  capital  of  the  Seljukian 
sultans.  Hence  the  remains  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, which  are  conspicuous  here,  and  which  are 
described  by  many  travellers.  Konieh  is  still  a 
town  of  considerable  size.  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  Some  find 
it  allied  to  ilmiiv  or  ilnSviov  (^" place  of  images") 
while  others  derive  it  from  a  Semitic  root  (see 
Pauly's  Renl^Encijkl.  iv.  51).  It  was  situated  on 
one  of  the  largest  plains  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  like 
Damascus,  formed  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  '•  The 
rills  that  flowed  from  mountain  ranges  on  the  west 
of  the  city  irrigated,  for  a  little  distance,  the  low 
grounds  which  stretched  away  towards  the  east, 
and  gardens  and  orchards  were  seen  in  luxuriance, 
but  soon  the  water,  the  soui'ce  of  vegetation,  was 
exhausted,  and  then  coiiiinenced  the  dry  barren 
plain  of  Lycaonia."  (See  Lewin's  Life  ami  KpUtles 
of  St.  Paul,  i.  158. )  The  eyes  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas must  have  rested  for  hours  on  the  city  both 
before  reaching  it  from  Antioch  and  after  leaving 
it  for  Lystra.  "  We  travelled,"  says  Ainsworth, 
"  three  hours  along  tiie  plain  of  Koniyeh,  always 
m  sight  of  the  city,  before  we  reached  it "  ( Travels 
in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  65).  Leake  says,  "  We  saw 
the  city  with  its  mosques  and  ancient  walls  still  at 
the  distance  of  12  or  14  miles  from  ua  "  {Travels 
in  Asii  Minor,  p.  45). 

Luke's  statement  that  Paul  found  there  "  a  great 
multitude  both  of  .lews  and  Greeks"  (Actsxiv.  1), 
accords  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  ruins 
still  found  on  the  spot.  It  accords  also  with  the 
geographical  position  of  tlie  place  so  well  situated 
for  trade  and  intercourse  with  other  regions.  The 
Greeks  and  Jews  were  the  commercial  factors  of 
that  jjeriod,  as  they  are  so  largely  at  the  present 
time;  and  hence  the  narrative  mentions  them  as 
very  numerous  precisely  here.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  belonged  to  a  different  stock.  The  pos- 
session of  a  common  language  gave  the  missionaries 
access  at  once  to  the  Greek-speaking  foreigners. 

The  Apostle's  narrow  escape  from  being  stoned 
at  Iconium  (Acts  xiv.  5)  recalls  to  us  a  passage  in 
one  of  the  epistles.  Paul  was  actually  stoned  at 
Lystra  (.Acts  xiv.  19),  soon  after  his  departure  from 
Iconium,  and  refemng  to  that  instance  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  he  says  (2  Cor.  xi.  25): 
"Oftcewas  I  stoned."  Hence,  says  Paley  (//o;-<b 
Paulime),  "had  this  meditated  assault  at  Iconium 
been  completed,  had  the  history  related  that  a  stone 
was  thrown,  as  it  relates  that  preparations  were 
made  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  stone  Paul  and 
(is  companions,  or  even  had  the  account  of  this 
ffansaction  stopped,  without  going  on  to  inform  us 
that  Paul  and  his  companions  wei'e  '  aware  of  the 
danger  and  fled,'  a  contradiction  between  the  his- 
tory and  the  epistles  would  have  ensued  Truth  is 
necessarily  consistent;  but  it  is  scarcely  pcjssilile 
Jiat  indejiendent  accounts,  not   having  truth   to 
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guide  them,  should  thus  advance  to  the  \etj  brink 

of  contradiction  without  falling  into  it."  IL 

ID'ALAH  (nbsi';  [memorial  stone  of  Et 
(God),  Fiirst]:  'lepixw  [Vat.  -pei-] ;  Alex.  \aS- 
T}\ai  Jediila  and  Jeralt],  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebuluu,  named  between  Shimron  and 
Bethlehem  (Josh.  xix.  15).  Schwarz  (p.  172), 
without  quoting  his  authority,  but  probably  Irom 
one  of  the  Talmudical  books,  gives  the  name  as 
'•  Yidalah  or  Chirii,"  and  would  identify  it  witli 
the  village  "  Kellah  al-Chiro,  G  miles  S.  W.  ol 
Semunii."  Seinuniyeh  is  known  and  marked  on 
many  of  the  maps,  rather  less  than  3  miles  S.  of 
Beit-lahm;  but  the  other  place  mentioned  by 
Schwarz  has  evaded  observation.  It  is  not  named 
in  the  Onomaslicon.  G. 

ID'BASH  (C^a^*;  [stonf,  corpulent]:  'ufi- 
Sds;  [Vat.  lafias;  Comp.  'USe^ds;]  Alex.  lya^-QSi 
■JeiA'biis),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Abi-Ktam  — 
"the  father  of  Etam  "  —  among  the  families  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3).  The  Tzeleli^nite  is  named 
as  his  sister.  This  list  is  probably  a  topographical 
one,  a  majority  of  the  names  being  those  of  places. 

IDTDO  1.  (S'^^:  2a55c6;  [Vat.  corrupt;] 
Ales.  2a5a>K:  Addo.)  The  fatlier  of  Abinadab, 
one  of  Solomon's  monthly  purveyors  (1  K.  iv.  14). 

2.  (MV  :  'ASSi;  [Vat.  A5et;  Comp.  Aid.  'A5- 
5c£:]  Addo.)  A  descendant  of  Gershom,  son  of 
Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  21).  In  the  reversed  genealogy 
(ver.  41)  the  name  is  altered  to  Ui>AiAir,  and  we 
there  discover  that  he  was  one  of  the  forefathers 
of  Asaph  the  seer. 

3-  0"^^  [favorite]:  'laSaU  [Vat.  laSSai;] 
Alex.  laSSai':  J  addo.)  Son  of  Zecliariah,  ruler 
(ndgid)  of  the  tribe  of  INIanasseh  east  of  Jordan  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xsvii.  21). 

4.  (^"^P.^,   i.   e.   Ye'doi    [bwn  on  a  festival, 

Fiirst] ;  but  in  the  correction  of  the  Keri  n3?\ 
Ye'do:  '\wi)\,  'ASSci  [Vat.  ASco] :  Addo.)  A  seer 
{TTjn)  whose  "visions"  fjTlTn)  against  Jero 
boam  incidentally  contained  some  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon  (2  Chr.  is.  2'J).  He  also  appears  to  have 
written  a  chronicle  or  story  {Midrash,  Ges.  p.  357) 
relating  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
22),  and  also  a  book  "concerning  genealogies,"  in 
which  the  acts  of  Rehoboam  were  recorded  (xii. 
15).  These  books  are  lost,  but  they  may  have 
formed  pact  of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  books 
of  Chronicles  (Bertheau,  On  Chron.  Introd.  §  3). 
The  mention  of  his  having  prophesied  against  Jero- 
boam probably  led  to  his  identification  in  the  an- 
cient Jewish  traditions  (Jerome,  QuoBnt.  Ihb.  in 
2  Chr.  xii.  15,  Jaddo;  Joseph.  Anl.  viii.  3,  §  5, 
'ladiiv)  with  the  "Man  of  God"  out  of  Judah, 
who  denounced  the  altar  of  that  kuig  (1  K.  xiii.  1). 
He  is  also  identified  with  Oded  (see  Jerome  on  2 
Chr.  .XV.  1). 

5.  {^V\V  ;  in  Zech.  [i,  7,]  'VlV  :  'A58<i;  [in 
Ezr.,  Vat.  A5a.;  m  Xeh.,  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit, 
and  so  Rom.  in  xii.  4:]  Addo.)  The  grandfather  of 
the  prophet  Zecliariah  (Zech.  i.  1,  7),  although  in 
other  places  Zechariah  is  called  "  the  son  of  Iddo  " 
(Ezr.  v.  1,  vi.  14).  Iddo  returned  from'  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (Xeh,  xii.  4),  and  in 
the  next  generation  —  the  "days  of  .loiakim  "  sou 
cf  Jeshua  (vv.  10,  12)  —  his  house  was  represeuttN' 
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by  Zechariali  (ver.  14).     In  1  Esdr.  vi.  1  the  name  | 
ia  Ai>i>o. 

8.  (,'i"TS  :  [[,XX.  omit,  exc.  Comp.  once  'A8- 
Saei'O  I'.ddo.)  The  chief  of  those  who  assembled 
at  Cusiphia,  at  the  time  of  tiic  second  caravan  from 
Bahylon,  in  tiie  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Loiiffimanus 
II.  c.  4q8.  lie  was  one  of  the  Nethinim,  of  whom 
220  responded  to  the  a|)i)eal  of  ICzra  to  assist  in 
tlie  return  to  .ludoea  (ICzr.  viii.  17;  comp.  20).  In 
the  Ajwcr.  Esdras  the  name  is  Sai)Ui;l's  and  Dad- 

DKUS.  G. 

IDOL,  IMAGE.  As  no  less  than  twenty-one 
diflcreiit  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  no 
means  uniformly,  it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  assign, 
as  ne;iiiy  as  tlie  two  languages  will  allow,  the  Eng- 
lish equivalents  for  each.  But,  before  proceeding 
to  tlie  discussion  of  those  words  which  in  them- 
selves indicate  tiie  olijects  of  false  worship,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  notice  a  class  of  abstract  terms, 
which,  with  a  deep  moral  significance,  express  the 
degradation  associated  with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a 
protest  of  the  latiguage  against  the  enormities  of 
idolatry.     Such  are  — 

1.  ))M,  aven,  rendered  elsewhere  "  nought," 
"vanity,"  "initpiity,"  -'wickedness,"  "sorrow." 
ttc.,  and  oiice  only  "idol"  (Is.  Ixvi.  3).  The  pri- 
mary idea  of  tlie  root  seems  to  be  emptiness,  nothing- 
ness, as  of  breath  or  vapor;  and,  by  a  natural  tran- 
sition, in  a  moral  sense,  wickedness  in  its  active 
form  of  mischief,  and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow 
and  trouble.  Hence  Awn  denotes  a  vain,  false, 
wicked  thing,  and  expresses  at  once  the  essential 
nature  of  idols,  and  the  consequences  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  character  of  the  word  may  be  learnt 
from  its  associates.  It  stands  in  parallelism  with 
D2M,  ephes  (Is  xli.  29),  which,  after  undergoing 
various  modifications,  conies  at  length  to  signify 
"nothing;"  with  V3n,  htbd,  "breath"  or  "va- 
por," itself  applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  to  the 
olijects  of  idolatrous  reverence  (Ueut.  xxxii.  21;  1 
K.  xvi.  13;  I's.  xxxi.  6;  Jer.  viii.  19,  x.  8);  with 

K1tt7,  «/(di;,  "nothingness,"  "vanity;"  and  with 

-ip.t??.  fhekcr,  "falsehood"  (Zech.  x.  2):  all  indi- 
cating the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  idols  to  whom 
homage  was  paid,  and  the  false  and  delusive  nature 
of  their  worsiiip.  It  is  employed  in  an  atistract 
sense  to  denote  idolatry  in  general  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
23.  Tiicrc  is  much  significance  in  the  change  of 
name  from  Heth-el  to  Ikth-aven,  the  great  centre 
of  idolatry  in  Israel  (IIos.  iv.  15). 

2.  7'^7.'??>  ^''^1  's  thought  by  some  to  have  a 
sense  akin  to  that  of  "^T^ypt  tf^ekcr,  "  falsehood," 
with  wliich  it  stands  in  parallelism  in  Job  xiii.  4, 
anil  would  tlierefore  much  resemble  drcn,  as  ap- 
plied to  an  idol.  Delitzsch  (on  I  lab.  ii.  18)  derives 
It  from  the  negative  particle  ,^,  al,  "die  Nich- 
Hgen."  But  according  to  Fiirst  {llandw.  a.  v.)  it 
It  a  diminutive  of  vH,  "god,"  the  additional  .syl- 
lable indicating  the  greatest  contempt.  In  this 
ca!<e  the  signification  above  mentioned  is  a  suii- 
lidiary  one.  The  same  authority  asserts  that  the 
vord  denotes  a  small  image  of  the  god,  which  was 
jonsulled  as  an  oracle  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Ptueniciium   (Is.   xix.   3;  Jer.  xiv.  14).      It  ii  oer- 
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tainly  used  of  the  idols  of  Noph  or  Memphis  (El 
XXX.  13).  In  strong  contrast  with  Jehovah  it  ap- 
pears in  Ps.  xcvi.  5,  xcvii.  7 :  the  contrast  probablj 
being  heightened  by  the  resemlilance  between  cli- 
liiii  and  elo/niii.     A  somewhat  similar  play  upon 

words    is   observable    in    Ilab.    ii.    18,    C"*7^yjf«t 

cabs,  elUim  {llemh    '  •  '    nb  idols,"  A.  V.). 

3.  rTtt"'S,  email,  "  horror  "  or  "  terror,"  and 
hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror  (Jer.  1.  38),  in 
reference  either  to  tiie  hideousness  of  the  idols  or 
to  the  gross  character  of  their  worship.  In  this 
respect  it  is  closely  connected  with  — 

4.  n!?^?Q,  miphletseth,  a  "  fright,"  "  horror," 
applied  to  tlie  idol  of  llaachah,  probably  of  wood, 
which  Asa  cut  down  and  burned  (1  K.  xv.  13;  2 
Chr.  XV.  IG),  and  which  was  unquestionably  the 
Phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  productive  power  of 
nature  (Movers,  Pliaen.  i.  571;  Selden,  dt  Dis  Syr. 
ii.  5),  and  the  nature-goddess  Ashera.  Allusion  is 
supposed  to  be  made  to  this  in  Jer.  x.  5,  and  Epist. 
of  Jer.  70  [hi  the  .Apocrypha].  In  2  Chr.  xv.  16 
the  Vulg.  render  "  simulacrum  Priapi "  (cf.  Hor., 
"  furum  aviumque  niaxiniayi/jv/ifV/o  " ).  The  LXX. 
had  a  different  reading,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  They  translate  in  1  K.  xv.  13  the  same 
word  both  by  auyoSos  (with  which  corresponds  the 

Sjr.   ]*h^,    Hdo.   "a   festival,"    reading   perhaps 

^"^l^r*^)  'atserel/i,  as  in  2  K.  x.  20;  Jer.  ix.  2)  and 
KaraHvafi?,  while  in  Chronicles  it  is  e'[Sw\ov. 
Possilily  in    1    K.    xv.    13    they  may   ha\e   read 

Pinbvp,  m'tsullathdh,  for  nJH^b^p,  mijjh- 
latsldfi,  as  the  Vulg.  speciim,  of  which  "  simulacrum 
turpissimum  "  is  a  correction.  NN'ith  this  must  be 
noticed,  though  not  actually  rendered,  "  image  "  or 
"  idol." 

5.  iltt'S,  bosheth,  "shame,"  or  "shameful 
thing"  (A.  V.  Jer.  xi.  13;  IIos.  ix.  10),  applied  to 
Baal  or  Baal-Peor,  as  characterizing  the  obscenity 
of  his  worship.  With  elil  is  found  in  close  con- 
nection — 

6.  C^/^viS,  gillulim,  also  a  term  of  contempt, 
but  of  uncertain  origin  (I'J;.  xxx.  13).  The  ]\ab- 
binical  authorities,  referring  to  such  pas-sages  as 
Vj:.  iv.  12,  Zeph.  i.  17,  have  favored  tlie  interpre- 
tation given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  to  Deut. 
xxix.  17,  "dungy  gods"  (Vulg.  "sordes,"  "sordes 
idolorum,"  1   K.  xv.  12).     Juhn  connects  it  with 

773)  <j(il(d,  "  to  roll,"  and  applies  it  to  the  stocks 
of  trees  of  which  idols  were  made,  and  in  mockery 
called  (jilli'dim,  "  rolling  things "  ('«  tvlrmdo,  he 
.says,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  hia 
remark).  Gesenius,  repudiating  the  derivation  from 

the  Arab.  Jc>.,  j(dl<i,  "  to  be  gre.it,  illustrious," 
gives  his  preference  to  the  rendering  "  stones,  stone 
gods,"  thus  deriving  it  ftom  V?,  r/nl,  "  a  he.ap  of 
stones;"  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  I'iirst,  who 
translates  ;/illul  by  the  (Jerni.  "  Stcinliaufc."  The 
expression  is  a|)plied,  jirincipally  in  l>.ekiel,  to  falae 
gods  and  their  symbols  (Deut.  xxix.  17;  Ej!.  tIIL 
10,  Ac).  It  stands  side  by  side  with  other  con- 
temptuous   terms    in   E/-.   xvi.   30,   xx.   8;  as  fo 

(■xam]ile  VH.V.')  */'f*e'»)   "  filth,"    "  obomination 
(Vjt.  viii.  10)," and  — 
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T.  The  cosnale  V^r"?^?  xhikMis,  "filth,"  "im- 
purity." especially  applied,  like  shekeU,  to  that 
which  prorluced  ceremonial  uncleanness  (Ez.  xxxvii. 
23;  Nail.  iii.  6),  such  as  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
idols  (Zech.  ix.  7;  comp.  Acts  xv.  20,  29).  As 
referring  to  the  idols  themselves,  it  primarily  denotes 
tlie  obscene  rites  with  which  their  worship  was 
associated,  and  hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applied  both 
to  the  objects  of  worship  and  also  to  their  worship- 
pers, who  partook  of  the  impurity,  and  thus  "  be- 
came loathsome  like  their  love,"  the  foul  Baal-Peor 
'Hos.  ix.  10). 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those 
words  which  more  directly  apply  to  the  images  or 
idols,  as  the  outward  symbols  of  the  deity  who  was 
worshipped  through  them.  These  may  be  classified 
according  as  they  indicate  that  the  images  were 
made  in  imitation  of  external  objects,  and  to  repre- 
sent some  idea,  or  attribute;  or  as  they  denote  the 
workmanship  by  which  they  were  fashioned.  To 
the  fiist  class  belong  — 

8.  ViSD,  semel,  or  VDD,  semel,  with  which 
Gesenius  compares  as  cognate   vtt^D,  mdshdl,  and 

D7T?,  tsetem,  the  Lat.  similis  and  Greek  &ixa.\6s, 
signifies  a  "likeness,"  "semblance."  The  Targ. 
in  Deut.  iv.  16  gives  S"^1!J,  tsurd,  "  figure,"  as 
the  equivalent ;  while  in  Ez.  \iii.  3,  5,  it  is  rendered 
by  D^^,  tsHam,  "  image."  In  the  latter  passages 
the  Syriac  has  J^iCxii,  koimto,  "a  statue" 
(the  ffriiK-r]  of  the  LXX.),  which  more  properly 
corresponds  to  inatstscbdh  (see  No.  15  below) ;  and 
in  Deut.    cCQL,^,    (jenes,    "kind"   {=^y4vos)- 

The  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7  is  rendered  "  images 
of  four  faces,"  the  latter  words  representing  the 
one  under  consideration."  In  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15  it 
appears  as  "  carved  images,"  following  the  LXX.  rh 
yAuTrrSv-  On  the  whole  the  Greek  eUdv  of  Deut. 
iv.  16,  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  and  the  "  simulacrum  "  of 
the  Vulgate  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15)  most  nearly  resem- 
ble the  Hebrew  semel. 

9.  U^7.,  iselem  (Ch.  id.  and  D^^,  iselnm)  is 
iiy  all  lexicographers,  ancient  and  modem,  con 
uected  with  V^,  tsel.,  "  a  shadow."  It  is  the 
"  image  "  of  God  in  which  man  was  created  (Gen 
i.  27;  cf.  Wisd.  ii.  23),  distinguished  from  iy\12r\. 
deimtli,  or  "likeness,"  as  the  "image"  from  the 
"  idea  "  which  it  represents  (Schmidt,  de  Iinng. 
Dei  in  ITom.  p.  81),  though  it  would  be  rash  to 
insist  upon  this  distinction.  In  the  N.  T.  (Ik(Siv 
appears  to  represent  the  latter  (Col.  iii.  10;  cf. 
LXX.  of  Gen.  v.  1),  as  Sfxaiaifia  the  former  of  the 
two  words  (Rom.  i.  23,  viii.  29;  Phil.  ii.  7),  but 
in  Heb.  x.  1  elKwv  is  opposed  to  a-Kia  as  the  sub- 
stance to  the  unsubstantial  form,  of  which  it  is  the 
perfect  representative.  The  LXX.  render  demiilh 
by  bfxoiojffis,  6ixoi(>ifj.a,  fiKcij/,  Ofxoios,  and  Iselem 
Tiost  frequently  by  ukuv,  though  6fj.oiwua,  eUaiKov, 
And  TUTfor  also  occur.  But  whatever  abstract  term 
•nay  best  define  the  meaning  of  fselem,  it  is  un- 
.juostionably  used  to  denote  the  visible  forms  of 
external  oijects,  and  is  applied  to  figures  of  gold 
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n  There  are  many  passages  In  the  Syr.  of  Chronicles 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  received 
ilebrew  text ;  and  the  translation  of  tbestj  book*  is  on 


and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi.  5;  Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Dan  ' 
iii.  1),  such  as  the  golden  image  of  Nebuchadnei 
zar,,  as  well  as  to  those  painted  upon  walls  (Ijs. 
xxiii.  14).  "  Ima«e  "  perhaps  most  nearly  repre- 
sents it  in  all  passages.  Applied  to  the  human 
countenance  (Dan.  iii.  19)  it  signifies  the  "  expres- 
sion," and  corresponds  to  the  IS^a  of  Matt,  xxviii. 
3,  though  demiith  agrees  rather  with  the  Platonic 
usage  of  the  latter  word. 

10.  nS^^ri)  iemundli,  rendered  "image"  in 
.Tob  iv.  16 ;  elsewhere  "  similitude  "  (Deut.  iv.  12), 
"likeness"  (Deut.  v.  8);  "form,"  or  "shape" 
would  be  better.  In  Deut.  iv.  16  it  is  in  parallelism 
with  n^D2ri,  tabjiit/i,  liteially  "build;"  henoj 
"plan,"  or' "model"  (2  K.  xvi.  10;  cf.  Ex.  xi. 
4;  Num.  xii.  8). 

11.  n^^,  'dlsdb,  12.  n?^,  'elseb  (Jer.  xni. 

28),  or  13.  n'^V,  'otseb  (Is.  xlviii.  5),  "a  figure," 

aU  derived  from  a  root  2^^,  'Atsab,  "  to  work," 

or  "fashion"  (akin  to  ^^H,  chdtsab,  and  the 
like),  are  terms  applied  to  idols  as  expressing  that 
their  origin  was  due  to  the  labor  of  man.  The 
verb  in  its  derived  senses  indicates  the  sorrow  and 
trouble  consequent  upon  severe  labor,  but  the  latter 
seems  to  he  the  radical  idea.  If  the  notion  of 
sorrow  were  most  prominent  the  words  as  apphed 
to  idols  might  be  compared  with  dven  above.  Is. 
Iviii.  3  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  "  idols  " 
(A.  V.  "labors"),  but  the  reading  was  evidently 

difTerent.  In  Ps.  cxxxix.  24,  2^37  ^TrHj  derec'- 
otseb,  is  "idolatry." 

14.  "1^^,  tsir,  once  only  applied  to  an  idol  (Is. 

xlv.  16;  LXX.  yriffoi,  as  if  D^'^W,  hjyim).  The 
word  usually  denotes  "  a  pang,"  but  in  this  instance 
is  probably  connected  with  the  roots  m!J,  tsur, 

and  "'c'^i  ydtsai;  and  signifies  "  a  shape,"  or 
"  mould,"  and  hence  an  "  idol." 

15.  nSSJ^,  mitstsjbd/i,   anything   set  up,  a 

"  statue  "  (=  2''^3,  n'Isib,  Jer.  xliii.  13),  applied 
to  a  memorial  stone  like  those  erected  by  Jacob  on 
four  several  occasions  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxi.  45, 
XXXV.  14,  15)  to  commemorate  a  crisis  in  his  hfe, 
or  to  mark  the  grave  of  Rachel.  Such  were  the 
stones  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh.  iv.  9 )  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan,  and  at  Shechem  (xxiv.  26),  and 
by  Samuel  when  victorious  over  the  Philistines  (1 
Sam.  vii.  12).  When  solemnly  dedicated  they  were 
anointed  with  oil,  and  libations  were  poured  upon 
them.  The  word  is  applied  to  denote  the  obelisks 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Heliopolis  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  two  of  which  were 
a  hundred  cubits  high  and  eight  broad,  each  of  a 
single  stone  (Her.  ii.  111).  It  is  also  used  of  the 
statues  of  Baal  (2  K.  iii.  2),  whether  of  stone  (2  K. 
X.  27)  or  wood  (id.  26),  which  stood  in  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  temple  at  Samaria.  Slovers 
{Phmn.  i.  674)  conjectures  that  the  latter  were 
statues  or  columns  distinct  from  that  of  Baal,  which 
was  of  stone  and  conical  (073),  like  the  "meta" 
of  Paphos  (Tac.  //.  ii.  3),  and  probably  therefori 

the  whole  inferior  in  accuracy  to  that  of  th«  mat  (rf 
the  0.  T 
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belonging  to  other  deities  wiio  were  his  irdpeSpot 
»r  avfi^wfjioi.  The  IMutnicians  consecrated  and 
anointed  stones  like  tiiat  at  ISetliel,  which  were 
called,  as  some  tliink,  fmni  this  circumstance 
BmtijUn.  Many  such  arc  said  to  have  heen  seen  on 
the  Lebanon,  near  Hclii>|)oHs,  dedicated  to  various 
gods,  and  many  prodigies  are  related  of  them 
(Damascius  in  Photius,  quoted  by  liochart,  Canaan, 
ii  2).  The  same  authority  describes  them  as 
aerolites,  of  a  whitish  and  sometimes  purple  color, 
spherical  in  shape,  and  about  a  span  in  diameter. 
The  I'alladium  of  Troy,  the  black  stone  in  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  said  to  liave  heen  brought  from 
heaven  by  tlie  angel  tiabriel,  and  the  stone  at 
Ephesus  "  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter "  (Acts 
xix.  35),  are  examples  of  the  belief,  anciently  so 
common,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  images 
upon  earth.  In  the  older  worship  of  Greece  stones, 
according  to  Pausaniaa  (vii.  22,  §  4),  occupied  the 
place  of  images.  Those  at  I'harae,  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  quadrangular  in  shape,  near  the  statue 
of  Hermes,  received  divine  honors  from  the  Pha- 
rians,  and  each  had  the  name  of  some  god  con- 
ferred upon  it.  The  stone  in  the  temple  of.  Jupiter 
Amnion  (umbiUco  maxima  similin),  enriched  with 
emeralds  and  gems  (Curt.  iv.  7,  §  31);  that  at 
Delphi,  which  Saturn  was  said  to  have  swallowed 
(Paus.  riioc.  24,  §  6);  the  black  stone  of  pyramidal 
shape  in  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  holy 
stone  at  I'essinus  in  Galatia,  sacred  to  Cybele,  show 
how  widely  spread  and  almost  uni>ersa]  were  these 
ancient  objects  of  worship.  Closely  connected  with 
these  "statues"  of  liaal,  whether  in  the  form  of 
obelisks  or  otherwise,  were  — 

IG.  C3^n?  chammainin,  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin of  most  passages  "  sun-images."  The  word  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  In  the  Vulgate  it 
Is  translated  thrice  funitlarra,  thrice  iklii/jra,  and 
once J'aiia.  The  LXX.  gi\e  rejufVrj  twice,  elScuAa 
twice,  ^vKiva  xf'po'ro/TjTa,  ^SiAiiy/xaru,  and  ra 
v\l/ri\a.  With  one  exce|ition  (2  Clir.  x.xxiv.  4, 
w-liich  is  evidently  corrupt)  the  Syriac  has  vaguely 
either  "  fears,"  i.  e.  objects  of  fear,  or  "idols."  The 
Targum  in  all  passages  translates  it  by  W*p?P^3rT, 
chdni8n''sayyd,  "houses  for  star- worship "   (Fiirst 

a  > 
compares  the  Arab.  j^^Aia.,  Cliunnns,  the  planet 
Mercury  or  Venus),  a  rendering  which  Rosenmiiller 
supports.  Gesenius  preferred  to  consider  these 
cMn'mi'smjya  as  "  veils  "  or  "shrines  surrounded 
or  shrouded  with  hangings "  (!•>,.  xvi.  16 ;  Targ. 
on  Is.  iii.  19),  and  scouted  the  interpretation  of 
Huxtorf— "statuse  solares  "  —  as  a  mere  guess, 
though  he  somewhat  paradoxically  a.s.seiited  to 
Hosenmiiller's  opinion  that  they  were  "shrines 
dedicated  to  the  worshii)  of  the  stars."  Kimchi, 
inder  the  root  l^H,  mentions  a  conjecture  that 
they  were  trees  like  the  Asherim,  hut  («.  v.  Ufl  H) 
elsewhere  expresses  his  own  belief  that  the  Nun  is 
jpenlhetic,  and  that  they  were  so  called  "  because 
the  sun-worshippers  m.ade  them."  Aben  l-V-ra  (on 
Lev.  xxvi.  30)  says  they  were  "houses  made  for 
worshipi)ing  the  sun,"  wliich  llochart  approves 
( Caniniv,  ii.  17),  and  Jarchi,  that  they  were  a  kind 
)f  idol  placed  on  the  roofs  of  houses.     Vossius  ('k 
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(of.  Selden.  ii.  8).  Adelung  {Mihnd.  I. 
15'J,  quoted  by  Gesen.  on  Is.  xvii.  8)  suggested  tha 
same,  and  compared  it  with  the  Sanskrit  hm.ia. 
Hut  to  such  interpretations  the  passage  in  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  4,  is  inimical  (Vitringa  on  Is.  xvii.  8). 
Gesenius'  own  opinion  appears  to  have  Ihictuated 
considerably.  In  his  r"*"*  ""  Isaiah  (/.  c.)  he  prefers 
the  general  rendering  "co....nns"  to  the  more 
definite  one  of  "  sun-columns,"  and  is  inclined  to 
look  to  a  Persian  origin  for  the  derivation  of  the 
word.  But  in  his  Thesaurus  ne  mentions  tlie 
occurrence  of  Chamman  as  a  synonym  of  liaal  in 
the  Phcenician  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions  in  the 
sense  of  "  Dominus  Solaris,"  and  its  after  apphca- 
tion  to  the  statues  or  colunms  erected  for  his 
worsliip.  Spencer  (</e  L(<j(j.  Ihbi:  ii.  25),  and 
alter  him  ]\lichaelis  (i>ii/)pL  ad  Lix.  I/ibr.  s.  v.), 
maintained  that  it  signified  statues  or  lofty  columns, 
like  the  pyramids  or  olielisks  of  I'-gypt.  Movers 
{Phmn.  i.  441 )  concludes  with  good  reason  that 
the  sun-god  Paal  and  the  idol  "Chamnian"  are 
not  essentially  ditierent.  In  his  discussion  of  Chnm- 
nuhiim,  he  says,  "  These  images  of  the  fire-god  were 
placed  on  foreign  or  non-Israel  it  ish  altars,  in  con- 
junction with  the  symbols  of  the  naUn-e-goddess 
Asherah,  as  aiix^wfioi  (2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  5,  xxxiv.  4, 
7;  Is.  xvii.  9,  xxvii.  9),  as  was  otherwise  usual  with 
Baal  and  Asherah."  They  are  mentioned  with  the 
Asherim,  and  the  latter  are  coupled  with  the  statues 
of  Baal  (1  K.  xiv.  23;  2  K.  xxiii.  14).  The  cham- 
manim  and  statues  are  used  promiscuously  (cf.  2  K. 
xxiii.  14,  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3  and  5), 
but  are  never  spoken  of  together.  Such  are  the 
steps  by  which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion.  He  is 
supported  by  the  Palmyrene  inscrijition  at  Oxford, 
alluded  to  above,  which  has  been  thus  rendered : 
"  This  column  (S3X2n,  Cliammamm),  and  this 
altar,  the  sons  of  j\Ialehu,  etc.  have  erected  and 
dt?ilicated  to  the  Sun."  The  Veneto-Greek  N'ersion 
leaves  the  word  untranslated  in  the  strange  form 
aKaliavTfs-  I'rom  the  expressions  in  Vz.  vi.  4,  6, 
and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  ni.ay  be  inferred  that  these 
columns,  which  perhaps  represented  a  rising  flame 
of  fire  and  stood  upon  the  altar  of  Baal  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  4),  were  of  wood  or  stone. 

17.  n^Stt'P,  mnscith,  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  52;  F.z.  viii.  12:  "device"  most 
nearly  suits  all  passages  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7;  Prov. 
xviii.  11,  XXV.  11).  This  word  has  been  the  fruit- 
ful cause  of  as   much    dispute  as  the  preceding. 

The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  D  T5S, 
eben  mnscif/i,  signifies  a  stone  with  figures  graven 
upon  it.  Ben  Zeb  explains  it  as  "  a  stone  with 
figures  or  hieroglyphics  carved  upon  it,"  and  so 
Michaelis;  aiid  it  is  maintained  by  Movers  (Pliaen. 
i.  105)  that  the  Uvtijlii,  or  columns  with  painted 
figures,  the  "  lapides  effigiati  "  of  Minucius  Felix 
(c.  3),  are  these  "stones  of  device,"  and  that  the 
characters  engraven  on  them  are  liie  Uoa  arotxfM, 
or  characters  sacred  to  the  several  deities.  The 
invention  of  these  characters,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Taaut,  he  conjectures  originated  with  the  Seres. 
Gesenius  explains  it  as  a  stone  with  the  image  of 
an  idol,  Baal  or  Astarte,  and  refers  to  his  J/im. 
/'//an.  21-24  for  others  of  similar  character. 
Kashi  (on  Lev.  xxxi.  1)  derives  it  from  the  root 
"l-ti^,  to  cover,  "  because  they  cover  the  floor  with 


lilol.  ii.  353),  as  Scaligcr  before  him,  connects  the 

word  with    Amanus,  or  Oinanus,  the  sacred   fire,   a  pavement  of  stone*"      The  Targum   and   hvr. 

the  symbol  of  the  Persia.i  sun-god,  and  renders  it  I  l^v.  xxvi.   1,  give  --ione  of  devotion,"  and  tbf 
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former  in  Num.  xxxiii.  5'2,  has  "house  of  their 
devotion,"  where  the  Syr.  only  renders  "their  ob- 
jects of  devotion."  For  the  former  the  LXX. 
have  \i0os  aKoir6s,  and  for  the  latter  rdy  aKOTvias 
uvTwv,  connecting  the  word  with  the  root  nDti7, 
''to  look,"  a  circumstance  which  has  induced  Saal- 
schiitz  (.Ifos.  lieclit,  pp.  -382-385)  to  conjecture  that 
eben  7nnscilh  was  ori<;inally  a  smooth  elevated  stone 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  it  a 
freer  prospect,  and  of  offering  prayer  in  prostration 
upon  it  to  the  deities  of  heaven.  Hence,  generally, 
he  concludes  it  signifie»  a  stone  of  prayer  or  devo- 
tion, and  the  "chambers  of  imagery"  of  Ez.  viii. 
7,  are  "chambers  of  devotion."  The  renderings 
of  the  last-mentioned  passage  in  the  LXX.  and 
Targum,  are  curious  as  pointing  to  a  various  read- 
ing inSpP,  or  more  probably  133C7p. 

18.  D''2"^ri.  terapMm.     [Tkraphim.] 

The  terms  which  follow  have  regard  to  the  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  of  the  idol  rather  than  to  its 
character  as  an  object  of  worship. 

19.  VpQ,  pesel,  and  20.  D^v'^DS,  pesilim, 
esually  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  graven  or  carved 
images."  In  two  passages  the  latter  is  ambigu- 
ously rendered  "quarries"  (Judg.  iii.  19,  26)  fol- 
lowing the  Targum,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for 
departing  from  the  ordinary  signiiication.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  the  LXX.  have  yXvivTSv, 
once  yXiifi/xa.  The  verl)  is  employed  to  denote 
the  finishing  which  the  stone  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  masons,  after  it  had  been  rough-hewn  from 
the  quarries  (Ex.  xxxiv.  4;  1  K.  v.  18).  It  is 
probably  a  later  usage  which  has  applied  pesel"  to 
a  figure  cast  in  metal,  as  in  Is.  xl.  19,  xliv.  10. 
These  "sculptured  "  images  were  apparently  of  wood, 
iron,  or  stone,  covered  with  gold  or  silver  (Deut. 
vii.  25;  Is.  .xxx.  22;  Hab.  ii.  19),  the  more  costly 
lieing  of  solid  metal  (Is.  xl.  19).  They  could  be 
burnt  (Deut.  vii.  5;  Is.  xlv.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4), 
cut  down  (Deut.  xii.  3)  and  pounded  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
7),  or  broken  in  pieces  (Is.  xxi.  9).  In  making 
them,  the  skill  of  the  wise  iron-smith  (Deut.  xxvii. 
15;  Is.  xl.  20)  or  carpenter,  and  of  the  goldsmitli, 
was  employed  (Judg.  xvii.  3,  4;  Is.  xli.  7),  the 
former  supplying  the  rough  mass  of  iron  beaten 
into  shape  on  his  anvil  (Is.  xliv.  12),  while  the  lat- 
ter overlaid  it  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  prob- 
ably from  Tarshish  (.ler.  x.  9),  and  decorated  it 
with  silver  chains.  The*  image  thus  formed  re- 
ceived the  further  adornment  of  embroidered  robes 
(Ez.  xvi.  18),  to  which  possibly  allusion  may  be 
made  in  Is.  iii.  19.  Brass  and  clay  were  among 
the  materials  employed  for  the  same  purpose  (Dan. 
ii.  33,  V.  23).*  A  description  of  the  three  great 
images  of  Babylon  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Belus  will  be  found  in  Diod.  Hie.  ii.  9  (comp.  Lay- 
ard,  Nin.  ii.  433).  The  several  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  metal  or  wood  became  the  "  gra- 
ven image"  are  so  vividly  described  in  Is.  xliv.  10- 
20,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  that  passage, 
and  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of 
idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at  Ephesus,  "  brought 
no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen." 

21.     T|D3,    nesec,   or    TTPS.    nesec,   and    22. 


o  More  p'obably  still  pesi'l  denote.')  by  anticipation 
the  uiolteu  image  in  a  later  stiige  aff«r  it  had  been 
tr  umiecl  into  shape  by  the  caster. 
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'^?5'?>  massecah,  kre  evidently  Bynonymous  (Is. 
xli.  29,  xlviii.  5 ;  Jer.  x.  14)  in  later  Hebrew,  and 
denote  a  "  molten  "  image.  Massecah  is  frequently 
used  in  distinction  from  pesel  or  pesUim  (Deut. 
xxvii.  15;  Judg.  xvii.  3,  &c.).  The  golden  calf 
which  Aaron  made  was  fashioned  with  "the  gra- 
ver "  (t^'rin,  cheret),  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  for 
what  purpose  the  graver  was  used  (Ex.  xxxii.  4). 
The  cheret  (cf  Gr.  xapaTToi)  appears  to  have  been 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  used  like  the  stylus  for 
a  writing  implement  (Is.  viii.  1).  Whether  then 
Aaron,  by  the  help  of  the  clieret,  gave  to  the 
molten  mass  the  shape  of  a  calf,  or  whether  he 
made  use  of  the  graver  for  the  purpose  of  carving 
hieroglyphics  upon  it,  has  been  thought  doubtful. 
The   SjT.    has    }.m25Q..j^,  tupso    (tvttos),    "the 

mould,"  for  chei-et.  But  the  expression  "1^*1, 
vaijydtsdr,  decides  that  it  was  by  the  cheret,  in 
whatever  manner  employed,  that  the  shape  of  a 
calf  was  given  to  the  metal. 

In  N.  T.  e'lKtiv  is  the  "  image  "  or  head  of  the 
emperor  on  the  coinage  (Matt.  xxii.  20). 

Among  the  earliest  olyects  of  Avorship,  regarded 
as  symbols  of  deity,  were,  as  has  been  said  above, 
the  meteoric  stones  which  the  ancients  believed  to 
have  been  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down  from 
heaven.  From  these  they  trausfen-ed  their  regard 
to  rough  unhe\vn  blocks,  to  stone  columns  or  pil- 
lars of  wood,  in  which  the  divinity  worshipped  wag 
supposed  to  dwell,  and  which  were  consecrated,  like 
the  sacred  stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with 
oil,  and  crowned  with  wool  on  solemn  days  (Pans. 
P/ioc.  24,  §  6).  Tavernier  (quoted  by  Kosenmiiller, 
Alt.  (f  TV.  Morytnlnnd,  i.  §  89)  mentions  a  black 
stone  in  the  pagoda  of  Benares  which  was  daily 
anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  such  are  the 
"Lingams"  in  daily  use  in  the  Siva  worship  of 
Bengal  (cf.  Amobius,  i.  39:  Min.  Eel.  c.  3).  Such 
customs  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  solemn 
consecration  by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethel,  as 
showing  the  religious  reverence  with  which  these 
memorials  were  regarded.  And  not  only  were  sin- 
gle stones  thus  honored,  but  heaps  of  stone  were, 
in  later  times  at  least,  considered  as  sacred  to 
Hermes  (Hom.  Od.  xvi.  471 ;  cf.  Vulg.  Prov.  xxvi. 
8,  "sicut  qui  mittit  lapidem  in  acen'um  Mer- 
curii"),  and  to  these  each  passing  traveller  con- 
tributed his  offering  (Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  24).  The 
heap  of  stones  which  Laban  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  solemn  compact  Ijetween  himself  and  Jacob, 
and  on  which  he  invoked  the  gods  of  his  fathers, 
is  an  instance  of  the  intermediate  stage  in  which 
such  heaps  were  associated  with  religious  obser- 
vances before  they  became  objects  of  worship.  Ja- 
cob, for  his  part,  dedicated  a  single  stone  as  his 
memorial,  and  called  Jehovah  to  witness,  thus  hold- 
ing himself  aloof  from  the  rites  employed  by  Laban, 
which  may  have  partaken  of  his  ancestral  idolatry. 
[Jf:g.vi!-Sahadutha.] 

Of  the  forms  aSsumed  by  the  idolatrous  images 
we  have  not  many  traces  in  the  Bible.  Dagon, 
the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  human  figure 
terminating  in  a  fish  [Dagon];  and  that  the 
Syrian  deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  a 
symbolical  human  shape  we  know  for  certainty 


6  Images  of  glazed  pottery  have  been  found  in 
Egvpt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg-  iii-  90;  cocip.  ^ViM  x» 
8). 
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ITie  Hebrews  imitated  their  neighbors  in  this  re- 
spect as  in  others  (Is.  xliv.  13;  Wisd.  xiii.  13), 
»nd  from  various  alhisions  we  may  infer  that  idols 
in  human  forms  were  not  uncommon  ainon^  them, 
thous^h  they  were  more  anciently  symbolized  by 
aiiimab  (Wiad.  xiii.  14),  as  by  the  calves  of  Aaron 
and  Jeroboam,  and  the  brazen  serpent  which  was 
after\vard»  apjilied  to  idolatrous  uses  (2  K.  xviii. 
4;  Horn.  i.  23).  When  the  image  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  maker  it  was  decorated  richly  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  sometimes  crowned  (Kpist. 
■ler.  9  [or  Bar.  vi.  9]);  clad  in  robes  of  blue  and 
purple  (.ler.  x.  9),  like  the  draped  images  of  Pallas 
and  Hera  (Midler,  Ilamlb.  d.  Arch.  d.  K'uiisf,  §  69), 
and  fastened  in  the  niche  appropriated  to  it  by 
means  of  chains  and  nails  (Wisd.  xiii.  15),  in  order 
that  the  influence  of  the  deity  which  it  represented 
might  1)6  secured  to  the  spot.  So  the  Kphesians, 
when  besieged  by  Crcesus,  connected  the  wall  of 
their  city  by  means  of  a  rope  to  the  teni]jle  of 
Aphrodite,  with  the  view  of  ensuring  the  aid  of 
the  goddess  (Her.  i.  20);  and  for  a  similar  object 
the  Tynans  chained  the  stone  image  of  Apollo  to 
the  altar  of  Hercules  (Curt.  iv.  3,  §  15).  Some 
images  were  painted  red  (Wisd.  xiii.  14),  like  those 
of  Dionysus  and  the  Bacchantes  of  Hermes,  and 
the  god  Pan  (Pans.  ii.  2,  §  5;  Mijller,  /Ja7idb.  d. 
Arch.  d.  Kunst,  §  69).  This  color  was  formerly 
considered  sacred.  Pliny  relates,  on  the  authority 
of  Yerrius,  that  it  was  customary  on  festival  days 
to  color  with  red-lead  the  face  of  the  image  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  Iwdies  of  those  who  celebrated  a 
triumph  (xxxiii.  36).  The  figures  of  Priapus,  the 
god  of  gardens,  were  decorated  in  the  same  man- 
ner {'■'ruUr  custos"  TibuU.  i.  1,  18).  Among 
the  objects  of  worship  enimierated  by  Amobius  (i. 
39)  are  bones  of  elephants,  pictures,  and  garlands 
suspended  on  trees,  the  "  rami  coronati  "  of  Apu- 
leius  (de  Mnrj.  c.  56). 

When  the  process  of  adorning  the  image  was 
completed,  it  was  jilaeed  in  a  temple  or  shrine  ap- 
pointed for  it  (oiKia,  Kpist.  Jer.  12,  19  [or  Bar.  vi. 
12,  19]  ;  oiKrifj.a,  Wisd.  xiii.  15;  flSuXfTov,  1  Cor. 
Tiii.  10;  see  Stanley's  note  on  the  latter  passage). 
In  Wisd.  xiii.  15,  oXKr^fxa  is  thought  to  be  used 
contemptuously,  as  in  Tibull.  i.  10,  19,  20  —  "  cum 
paupere  cuitu  Stabat  in  exi(/na  ligneus  cede  deus  " 
(Fritzsche  and  Grimm,  f/nndb.),  but  the  passage 
quoted  is  by  no  means  a  good  illustration.  From 
these  temples  the  idols  were  sometimes  carried  in 
procession  (Kpist.  Jer.  4,  20  [or  Bar.  vi.  4,  26]) 
on  festival  days.  Their  priests  were  maintained 
from  the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  upon  the  meats 
which  were  appointetl  for  the  idols'  use  (Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  3,  13).  These  sacrificial  feasts  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  idolatrous  ritual  [Inoi.- 
ATI'.y],  and  were  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the 
early  Christian  converts.  They  were  to  the  hea- 
then, as  Prof.  Stanley  has  well  observe<l,  what  the 
observance  of  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic  ritual 
were  to  the  Jewish  conveits,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  St.  Paul  especially  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  laid  down  the  rules  of  con- 
duct contained  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
(viii.-x.).  W.  A.  AV. 

IDOLATRY  (C^5";;!1,  Vraphim,  "  tera- 
phiin,"  once  only,  1  Sam.  xv.  23:  tiScoAoAarpfia). 
«tiictl)-  speaking,  denotes  tlie  worship  of  deity  in  a 
visible  form,  whether  the  images  to  which  homage 
in  piiid  are  synibolie.il  rejiresentations  of  the  true 
(kxi.   or  of  the  false  divinities  which   have   l>cen 
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made  the  objects  of  worship  in  his  stead.  With 
its  origin  and  progress  the  present  article  is  not 
concerned.  The  former  is  lost  aniid.st  the  dark 
mists  of  antiquity,  an..  ....  'ter  is  rather  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  th.m  of  history.  But  under 
what  aspect  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
how  it  affected  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  what 
influence  it  had  on  the  history  of  the  Israelites, 
are  questions  which  may  be  more  properly  dis- 
cussed, with  some  hope  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Whether,  therefore,  the  deification  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  flie  rejjresentation  of 
them  under  tangible  forms,  preceded  the  worship 
of  departed  heroes,  who  were  regarded  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  some  virtue  which  distinguished  their 
lives,  is  not  in  this  respect  of  much  importance. 
.Some  Jewish  writers,  indeed,  grounding  their  the- 
ory on  a  forced  interpretation  of  Gen.  iv.  20,  assign 
to  Knos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  having  been  the  first  to  jiay  divine  honors  to  the 
host  of  heaven,  and  to  lead  others  iiito  the  like 
error  (Maimon.  de  Jdol.  i.  1).  B.  Soloninn  Jarchi, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  admitting  the  same  verse 
to  contain  the  first  accoimt  of  the  origin  of  idola- 
try, understands  it  as  implying  the  deification  of 
men  and  plants.  Arabic  tradition,  according  to 
Sir  W.  Jones,  connects  the  peo|)le  of  Yemen  with 
the  same  apostasy.  The  third  in  descent  from 
Joktan,  and  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Nahor, 
took  the  surname  of  Aklu  Shrnii.<,  or  "  ser\ant  of 
the  sun,"  whom  he  and  his  family  worshipped, 
while  other  tribes  honored  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars  (Hales,  Chronol.  ii.  59,  4to  ed.).  Ninirod, 
again,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of 
Zabianism,  was  after  his  death  transfeiTed  to  the 
constellation  Orion,  and  on  the  slender  foundation 
of  the  expression  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  (Gen.  xi. 
31)  is  built  the  faliulous  history  of  Abraham  and 
Nimrod,  narrated  in  the  legends  of  the  Jews  and 
Mussulmans  (Jellinek,  Bel  Itfi-.Vtdrash,  i.  23; 
AVeil,  Bibl.  Leg.  pp.  47-74;  Hyde,  Rel.  Pers.  c. 
2). 

I.  But,  descending  from  the  regions  of  fiction  to 
sober  historic  narrative,  the  first  undoubted  allusion 
to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in  the  Bible  is  in 
the  account  of  Bachel's  stealing  her  father's  tera- 
phim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a  relic  of  the  worship  of 
other  gods,  whom  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites 
served  •'  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  old  time  " 
(.tosh.  xxiv.  2).  By  these  household  deities  l.aban 
was  guided,  and  these  he«consulte<l  as  oracles  (obs. 

^riipnS  Gen.  XXX.  27,  A.  V.  "  le.imed  by  expe- 
rience"), though  without  entirely  losing  sight  of 
the  God  of  Abniham  .and  the  God  of  Nahor,  to 
whom  he  appealed  when  occasion  oflfered  (<  !en.  xxxi. 
53),  while  he  was  ready,  in  the  presence  of  J.acob, 
to  acknowledge  the  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by 
Jehovah  ((ien.  xxx.  27).  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
chanacter  of  most  of  the  idolatrous  worsbij)  of  the 
Israelites.  Like  theCuthean  colonists  in  Samaria, 
who  "  feared  .Jeiiovah  and  served  their  own  gods "' 
(2  K.  xvii.  33),  they  blended  in  a  strange  manner 
a  theoretical  belief  in  the  true  t!od  with  the  externa) 
reverence  which,  in  different  stages  cf  their  history, 
they  were  led  to  pay  to  the  idols  of  the  nations  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  I'oi  this  species  of 
false  worship  they  seem,  at  all  times,  to  liave  liad 
an  incredible  i)ro|)ension.  On  their  journey  from 
Shecheni  to  Hethel,  the  family  of  .(acob  put  nwaj 
from  among  them  "the  gwls  of  the  Joreii/ner  :^' 
not  the  teraphim  of  l.aban,  but  the  go<la  of  th« 
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Canaanites  through  whose  land  they  passed,  and 
ILe  amulets  and  charms  which  were  worn  as  the 
ipi^endages  of  their  worship  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  4).  And 
this  marked  feature  of  the  Hebrew  character  is 
traceable  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  people. 
During  their  long  residence  in  Egypt,  the  country 
of  symbolism,  they  defiled  themselves  with  the  idols 
of  the  laud,  and  it  was  long  before  the  taint  was 
removed  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7).  To  these  gods 
Jloses,  as  the  herald  of  Jehovah,  flung  down  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance  (Kurtz,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  B.  ii. 
J-G),  and  the  plagues  o&  Egypt  smote  their  symbols 
(.Num.  xxxiii.  4).  Yet,  with  the  memory  of  their 
deliverance  fresh  in  their  minds,  their  leader  absent, 
the  Israelities  clamored  for  some  visible  shajje  in 
which  they  might  worship  the  God  who  had  brought 
tlieui  up  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.).  Aaron  lent 
himself  to  the  popufar  cry,  and  chose  as  the  symbol 
of  deity  one  with  which  they  had  long  been  famiUar 
—  the  calf  —  embodiment  of  Apis,  and  emlilem  of 
the  productive  power  of  nature.  But,  with  a  weak- 
ness of  character  to  which  his  greater  brother  was 
a  stranger,  he  compromised  with  his  better  im- 
pidses  by  proclaiming  a  solemn  feast  to  Jehovah 
(Ex.  xxxii.  5).  How  much  of  the  true  God  was 
recognized  by  the  people  in  this  brutish  symbol  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive;  the  festival  was  charac- 
terized by  all  the  shameless  licentiousness  with 
which  idolatrous  worship  was  associated  (ver.  2-5}, 
and  which  seems  to  have  constituted  its  chief  at- 
traction. But  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others, 
the  transgression  was  visited  by  swift  vengeance, 
and  three  thousand  of  the  offenders  were  slain. 
For  a  while  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  worship  which  accompanied  it, 
satisfied  that  craving  for  an  outward  sign  which 
the  Israelites  constantly  exhibited;  and  for  the 
reinairuler  of  their  march  through  the  desert,  with 
the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  in  their  midst,  they 
did  not  agaiu  degenerate  into  open  apostasy.  But 
it  was  only  so  long  as  their  contact  with  the  nations 
was  of  a  hostile  character  that  this  seeming  ortho- 
doxy was  maintained.  The  charms  of  the  daughters 
of  Moab,  as  Balaam's  bad  genius  foresaw,  were 
potent  for  evil:  the  Israelites  were  "  yoked  to  B;ial- 
Peor  "  in  the  trammels  of  his  fair  worshippers,  and 
the  character  of  their  devotions  is  not  obscurely 
hinted  at  (Num.  xxv.).  The  great  and  terrible 
retribution  which  followed  left  so  deep  an  impress 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  [leople  that,  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  promised  land,  they  looked  with  an 
«ye  of  terror  upon  any  iudications  of  defection  from 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  denounced  as  idolatrous 
a  memorial  so  slight  as  the  altar  of  the  Reuben  ites 
at  the  passage  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  16). 

During  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who 
outlived  him,  they  kept  true  to  their  allegiance;  but 
the  generation  following,  who  knew  not  Jehovah, 
nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel,  swerved  from 
the  plain  path  of  their  fathers,  and  were  caught  in 
the  toils  of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii.).  From  this 
time  forth  their  history  becomes  little  more  than  a 
"chronicle  of  the  inevitable  sequence  of  offense  and 
punishment.  "  They  pro^•oked  Jehovah  to  anger 
.  .  .  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  hot  against 
Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
>i]Miilers  that  spoiled  them"  (Judg.  ii.  12,  14).  The 
narratives  of  the  book  of  Judges,  contemporaneous 
ur  successive,  tell  of  the  fierce  struggle  maintained 
,i;:ainst  their  hated  foes,  and  how  women  forgot 
their  tenderness  and  forsook  their  retirement  to 
v;!g  the  song  of  victory  over  the  oppressor.     By 
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turns  each  conquering  nation  strove  to  establijh 
the  worship  of  its  national  god.  During  the  rule 
of  jNIidian,  Joash  the  f;ither  of  Gideon  had  an  altat 
to  Baal,  and  an  Asherah  (Judg.  vi.  25),  though  he 
proved  but  a  lukewarm  worshipper  (ver.  31).  Even 
Gideon  himself  gave  occasion  to  idolatrous  worship 
yet  the  ephod  which  he  made  from  the  spoils  of  tlie 
Midianites  was  perhaps  but  a  votive  ottering  to  the 
true  God  (Judg.  viii.  27).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  gold  ornaments  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  idolatry  (cf.  Is. 
iii.  18-24),  and  that  from  their  having  been  worn 
as  amulets,  some  superstitious  virtue  was  conceived 
to  cling  to  them  even  in  their  new  form.  But 
though  in  Gideon's  lifetime  no  overt  act  of  idolatry 
was  practised,  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the 
Israelites  again  returned  to  the  service  of  the 
Baalim,  and,  as  if  in  solemn  mockery  of  the  cove- 
nant made  with  Jehovah,  chose  from  among  then. 
Baal  Berith,  '-Baal  of  the  Covenant"  (cf.  Zeis 
op/cjos),  as  the  oliject  of  their  special  adoration 
(Judg.  viii.  33).  Of  this  god  we  know  only  that 
his  temple,  probably  of  wood  (Judg.  ix.  49),  was  a 
stronghold  in  time  of  need,  and  that  his  treasury 
was  filled  with  the  silver  of  the  worshippers  (ix.  4). 
Nor  were  the  calamities  of  foreign  oppression  con- 
fined to  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  tribes  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  went  astray  after  the  idols  of  the 
land,  and  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  chil-- 
dren  of  Ammon  (Judg.  x.  8).  But  they  put  away 
from  among  them  "  the  gods  of  the  foi'eigner,"  and 
with  the  baseborn  Jephthah  for  their  leader  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  their  oppressors.  The  exploits 
of  Samson  against  the  Philistines,  though  achieved 
within  a  narrower  space  and  with  less  important 
results  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  fill  a  brilliant 
page  in  his  country's  history.  But  the  tale  of  his 
marvelous  deeds  is  prefaced  by  that  ever-recurring 
phrase,  so  mournfully  familiar,  "  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  eyes  of  .lehovah,  and 
Jehovah  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines." Thus  far  idolatry  is  a  national  sin.  The. 
episode  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii.  xviii.,  sheds  a  lurid 
light  on  the  secret  practices  of  individuals,  who 
without  formally  renouncing  Jehovah,  though  ceas- 
ing to  recognize  him  as  the  theocratic  King  (xvii. 
6 ),  linked  with  his  worship  the  symbols  of  ancient 
idolatry.  The  house  of  God,  or  sanctuary,  which 
Jlicah  made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh,  was 
decorated  with  an  ephod  and  teraphim  dedicated  to 
(jiod,  and  with  a  graven  and  molten  image  conse- 
crated to  some  inferior  deities  (.Selden,  de  D'ls  Syris, 
S.ynt.  i.  2).  It  is  a  significant  fact,  showing  how 
deeply  rooted  in  the  people  was  the  tendency  to 
idolatry,  that  a  Levite,  who,  of  all  others,  should 
have  been  most  sedulous  to  maintain  Jehovah's 
worship  in  its  purity,  was  found  to  assume  the 
office  of  priest  to  the  images  of  Micah ;  and  that 
this  Levite,  priest  afterwards  to  the  idols  of  Dan, 
was  no  other  than  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom, 
the  son  of  iloses.  Tradition  says  that  these  idols 
were  destroyed  when  the  Philistines  defeated  the 
army  of  Israel  and  took  from  them  thi  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  iv.).  The  Danites 
are  supposed  to  have  carried  them  into  the  field,  as 
the  other  tribes  bore  the  ark,  and  the  Philistines 
tlie  images  of  their  gods,  when  they  went  foith  to 
battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21;  Lewis,  Oiiff.  Ihbi:  v.  9). 
But  the  Seder  01am  Rabba  (c.  24)  interprets  "  the 
captivity  of  the  land "  (Judg.  ■sviii.  30),  of  tha 
captivity  of  Manasseh:  and  Benjamin  of  Tuilela 
mistook  the  remams  't  later  Gentile  worship  fi« 
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traces  of  the  altar  or  statue  which  Micah  had  dedi- 
CBtcd,  and  which  was  worshipped  by  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (.Selden,  de  Dig  Syr.  S>nt.  i.  c.  2;  Stanley, 
S.  (f  /'.  p.  3y8).  In  later  times  the  practice  of  secret 
Idolatry  was  carried  to  greater  lengths.  Iniat^es 
were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in  the  wine-vats, 
and  behind  the  doors  of  private  houses  (Is.  Ivii.  8; 
Hos.  i.K.  1,  2);  and  to  check  this  tendency  the 
statute  in  Deut,  xxvii.  15  was  originally  promul- 
gated. 

Under  Samuel's  administration  a  fast  was  held, 
and  purificatory  rites  performed,  to  mark  the  piililic 
renunciation  of  idolatry  (1  Sam.  vii.  3-C).  But  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon  all  this  was  forgotten.  Each 
of  his  many  foreign  wives  brought  with  her  the 
gods  of  her  own  nation;  and  the  gods  of  Amnion, 
Moab,  and  Zidon,  were  openly  worsliipped.  Three 
of  the  summits  of  Olivet  were  crowned  with  the 
high-places  of  Ashtoreth,  Chemosh,  and  jMolech 
(1  K.  xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  and  the  fourth,  in 
memory  of  his  great  ajKJstasy,  was  branded  with 
the  opprobrious  title  of  the  "  .Mount  of  Corruption." 
Kehoboam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonite  mother,  per- 
petuated the  worst  features  of  Solomon's  idolatry 
(1  K.  .xiv.  22-24);  and  in  his  reign  was  made  the 
great  schism  in  the  national  religion :  when  Jero- 
boam, fresh  from  his  recollections  of  the  Ajiis 
worship  of  F.g.ypt,  erected  golden  calves  at  Bethel 
and  at  Dan,  and  by  this  crafty  state-policy  severed 
for  ever  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  (1  K. 
xii.  20-33).  To  their  use  were  temples  consecrated, 
and  the  service  in  their  honor  was  studiously  copied 
from  the  .Mosaic  ritual.  High-priest  himself,  Jero- 
boam ordained  priests  from  the  lowest  ranks  (2  t'lir. 
xi.  15);  incense  and  sacrifices  were  oflered,  and  a 
solemn  festival  api)oiiited,  closely  resembling  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  (1  K.  xii.  32,  33;  cf.  Am.  iv. 
4,5).  [Jekohoam.]  'I  he  worship  of  the  calves, 
"the  .sin  of  Israel"  (Hos.  x.  8),  which  was  appar- 
ently associated  with  the  goat-worship  of  Mendes 
(2  Chr.  xi.  15;  llerod.  ii.  40)  or  of  the  ancient 
Zabii  (Lewis,  Ori;/.  Htbr.  v.  3),  and  the  Asherim 
(1  K.  xiv.  15;  A.  V.  "groves"),  ultimately  spread 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  centred  in  IJeer-sheba 
(.Am.  V.  5,  vii.  9).  At  what  precise  period  it  was 
introduced  into  the  latter  kingdom  is  not  certain. 
The  Chronicles  tell  us  how  Abijah  taunted  Jero- 
boam with  his  apostasy,  while  the  less  partial  nar- 
rative in  1  Kings  represents  his  own  conduct  as  far 
from  exempl.ary  (1  K.  xv.  3).  Asa's  sweeping 
reform  spared  not  even  the  idol  of  his  grandmother 
Maachah,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  hi^h- 
places,  he  removed  all  relics  of  idolatrous  worship 
(1  K.  XV.  12-14),  with  its  accompanying  impurities. 
His  reformation  was  completed  by  Jehoshaphnt 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  G). 

The  successors  of  Jeroboam  followed  in  his  steps, 
till  -Vhab,  who  married  a  Zidonian  princess,  at  her 
instigation  (1  K.  xxi.  25)  built  a  temple  and  altar 
to  Baal,  and  revived  all  the  abominations  of  the 
Amorites  (1  K.  xxi.  20).  For  this  he  attained  the 
bad  preeminence  of  having  done  "  more  to  provoke 
Jehovah,  the  (lod  of  Israel,  to  anger  than  all  the 
kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him  "  (1  K.  xvi. 
33).     Compared    with    the  worship   of   Baal,  the 


a  The  Syr.  supports  the  rendering  of  "1[?3^  '"^  '• 
16.  which  the  A.  V.  has  (ulopteU  —  "to  cn(juiro  by  "  : 
hu:  Keil  translates  the  cliiuae,  "  it  will  be  for  me  to 
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worship  of  the  calves  was  a  venial  oflTense,  proltftbl} 
liecause  it  was  morally  less  detestable  and  also  leai 
anti-national  (1  K.  xii.  28;  2  K.  x.  28-31).  [F.u- 
JAH,  vol.  i.  p.  703  b.]  Henceforth  Haal-worship 
became  so  completely  identified  with  tiie  northern 
kingdom  that  it  is  descril)ed  as  walking  in  the  way 
or  statutes  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvi.  3.  xvii.  8), 
as  distinguished  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  which 
ceased  not  till  the  Captivity  (2  K.  xvii.  23),  and  the 
corruption  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
The  idolatrous  priests  Ijecame  a  numerous  and  im- 
portant caste  (1  K.  xviii.  19).  living  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  royalty,  and  fed  at  the  royal  table.  The 
extirpation  of  Baal's  priests  by  El.ijah,  and  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.),  in  which  the  royal  family 
of  Judah  shared  (2  Chr.  xxii.  7),  was  a  death-blow 
to  this  form  of  idolatry  in  Israel,  though  other 
systems  still  remained  (2  K.  xiii.  0).  But  while 
Israel  thus  sinned  and  was  punished,  Judah  was 
more  morally  guilty  (Hz.  xvi.  51).  The  alliance 
of  Jehoshajjhat  with  the  family  of  Ahah  transferred 
to  the  southern  kingdom,  during  the  reigns  of  his 
son  and  grandson,  all  the  appurtenances  of  Baal- 
worship  (2  Iv.  vii!.  18,  27).  In  less  than  ten  j'ears 
after  the  death  of  that  king,  in  whose  praise  it  ia 
recorded  that  he  "  sought  not  the  BaaHm,"  nor 
walked  '•  after  the  deed  of  Israel "  (2  Chr.  xvii.  3, 
4),  a  temple  had  been  built  for  the  idol,  statues  and 
altars  erected,  and  priests  appointed  to  minister  in 
his  sen'ice  (2  Iv.  xi.  18).  Jehoiada's  vigorous 
measures  checked  the  evil  for  a  time,  but  his  r^rm 
was  incomplete,  and  the  high-places  still  remained, 
as  in  the  days  of  Asa,  a  nucleus  for  any  fresh  sys- 
tem of  idolatry  (2  K.  xii.  3).  Much  of  this  might 
be  due  to  the  inHuence  of  the  king's  mother,  Zibiah 
of  Beer-sheba,  a  place  intimately  connected  with  the 
idolatrous  defection  of  Judah  (Am.  viii.  14).  After 
the  death  of  Jelioiada,  the  princes  prevailed  up<)n 
Joash  to  restore  at  lea.st  some  portion  of  his  father's 
idolatry  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  18).  The  conquest  of  the 
Edomites  by  Aniaziah  introduced  the  worshij)  of 
their  gods,  which  had  disappeared  since  the  days 
of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  xxv.  14,  20).  After  this  period 
even  the  kings  who  did  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
encouragement  of  false  worship  had  to  contend  with 
the  corruption  which  still  lingered  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  (2  K.  xv.  35;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  Hitherto 
the  temiile  had  been  kept  pure.  The  statues  of 
Baal  and  the  other  gods  were  ivorshipped  in  their 
own  shrines,  but  Ahaz,  who  "sacrificed  unto  the 
gods  of  l)ania.scus,  which  smote  him"  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  23),  and  built  altars  to  them  at  every  corner 
of . Jerusalem,  and  high-places  in  every  city  of  Judah, 
replaced  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-ofl'ering  by  one 
made  after  the  model  of  "  llie  altar"  of  Damascus, 
and  desecrated  it  to  his  own  uses  (2  K.  xvi.  10- 
15)." 

The  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmancser 
was  for  them  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  abom- 
inations which  had  been  enacted  uninterruptedly 
lor  upwards  of  250  years.  In  the  northern  king- 
dom no  refonner  arose  to  vary  the  long  line  of 
royal  apostates ;  whatever  was  effected  in  the  way 
of  reformation,  was  done  by  the  hands  of  the  people 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).     But  even  in  their  captivity  they 


Ahaz  was  not  directly  intended  to  profane  the  temple 
by  idolatrous  worship.  But  it  i.t  clejir  that  sonietliinj; 
of  an  idolatrous  nature  liad  bwn  intnvluced  into  the 
temple,  and  was  afterwards  removed  by  llezekinh  (2 
wmriier,"  ».  e.  what  shall  be  done  with  the  altar,  in  'Chr.  xxix.  5;  cf.  Ezr.  vi.  21,  ix.  11).  It  is  possibl* 
irOei  to  support  his  theory  that  this  tltur  erected  by  ,  that  thU  miaht  have  reference  to  the  brazen  wrpent 
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helped  to  perpetuate  the  eonuption.  The  colonists, 
whom  the  Assyrian  conquerors  placed  in  their 
stead  ui  the  cities  of  Samaria,  l)rought  with  them 
their  own  gods,  and  were  taught  at  Bethel  by  a 
priest  of  the  captive  nation  "  the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land,"  the  lessons  thus  learnt  resulting 
in  a  strange  admixture  of  the  calf-worship  of  Jero- 
boam with  the  liomage  paid  to  their  national  deities 
(2  K.  Kvii.  24—11).  Their  descendants  were  in 
consequence  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  elders 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Ezra,  and 
their  offers  of  assistance  rejected  (Ezr.  iv.  3). 

The  first  act  of  Hezekiah  on  ascending  the 
throne  was  the  restoration  and  ])urification  of  tlie 
Temple,  which  liad  been  dismantled  and  closed  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  father's  life  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
24;  xxix.  3).  The  multitudes  who  flocked  to  Je- 
rusalem to  celebrate  the  passover,  so  long  in  abey- 
ance, removed  the  idolatrous  altars  of  burnt-offering 
and  incense  erected  by  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxx.  14). 
The  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  but  spread  througliout  Ephraim  and 
Manasseli  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  and  to  all  external  ap- 
pearance idolatry  was  extirpated.  But  the  reform 
extended  Uttle  below  the  surfiice  (Is.  xxix.  13). 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  people  there  were  many 
in  high  position  who  conformed  to  the  necessities 
of  tlie  time  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  and  under  Manasseh's 
patronage  the  false  worship,  which  had  been  merely 
driven  into  obscurity,  broke  out  with  tenfold  vir- 
ulence. Idolatry  of  every  form,  and  with  all  the 
accessories  of  encliantments,  divination,  and  witch- 
craft, was  again  rife;  no  place  was  too  sacred,  no 
associations  too  hallowed,  to  be  spared  tlie  contam- 
ination. If  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  in  erecting  an 
altar  in  the  temple  court  is  0{)en  to  a  charitable  con- 
struction, Manasseh's  was  of  no  doubtful  character. 
The  two  courts  of  the  temple  were  profaned  by 
altars  dedicated  to  the  host  of  heavej|fcand  the 
image  of  the  Asherah  polluted  the  hdP  place  (2 
K.  xxi.  7;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  15;  ef.  Jer.  xxxii.  34). 
Even  in  his  late  repentance  he  did  not  entirely  de- 
stroy all  traces  of  his  former  wrong.  The  people, 
easily  swayed,  still  burned  incense  on  the  high 
places;  but  Jehovah  was  the  ostensible  olject  of 
their  worship.  The  king's  son  sacrificed  to  his 
father's  idols,  but  was  not  associated  with  him  in 
his  repentance,  and  in  his  short  reign  of  two  years, 
restored  all  the  altars  of  the  Baalim,  and  the  im- 
ages of  the  Asherah.  "With  the  death  of  Josiah 
ended  the  last  effort  to  revive  among  the  people  a 
purer  ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith.  The  lamp  of 
David,  which  had  long  shed  but  a  struggling  ray, 
fiickered  for  a  while  and  then  went  out  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Babylonian  captivity. 

But  foreign  exile  was  jxiwerless  to  eradicate  the 
deep  inbred  tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of  the  first 
difficulties  with  which  Ezra  had  to  contend,  and 
which  brought  him  well  nigh  to  despair,  was  the 
.haste  with  which  his  countrymen  took  them  foreign 
wives  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  followed  them 
in  all  their  abomin-itions  (Ezr.  ix.).  The  priests 
and  rulers,  to  whom  he  looked  for  assistance  in  his 
great  enterprise,  were  among,  the  first  to  fall  away 
(Ezr.  ix.  2,  X.  18;  Xeh.  vi.  i7,  18,  xiii.  23).  Even 
during  the  Captivity  the  devotees  of  false  worsnip 
plied  their  craft  as  prophets  and  diviners  (Jer.  xxix. 
8;  Ez.  xiii.),  and  the  Jews  who  fled  to  Egypt  car- 
ried with  them  recollections  of  the  material  pros- 
perity which  attended  their  idolatrous  sacrifices  in 
J;:dah,  and  to  the  neglect  of  which  they  attributed 
(beir  exiled  condition  (Jer.  xliv.  17,  18).    The  con- 
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quests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  caused  Greek  Ltfluence 
to  be  extensively  felt,  and  Greek  idolatry  to  be  first 
tolerated,  and  then  practiced,  by  the  Jews  (1  Mace, 
i.  43-50,  54).  The  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  es- 
tablish this  form  of  worship  was  vigorously  resisted 
by  Jlattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  23-20 ),  who  was  joined 
in  his  rebellion  by  the  Assidteans  (ver.  42),  and 
destroyed  the  altars  at  which  the  king  commanded 
them  to  sacrifice  (1  Mace.  ii.  25,  45).  The  <;rection 
of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the 
comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish  worship  after  the 
Captivity  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  374),  while  an- 
other cause  has  been  discovered  in  the  hatred  for 
images  acquu-ed  by  the  Jews  in  their  intercoiursa 
with  the  Persians. 

It  has  been  a  question  much  debated  whether 
the  Israehtes  were  ever  so  far  given  up  to  idolatry 
as  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  It  would 
be  hard  to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and  still  more 
diflicult  to  prove.  That  there  always  remained 
among  them  a  faithful  few,  who  in  the  face  of 
every  danger  adhered  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
may  readily  be  believed,  for  even  at  a  time  when 
Baal  worship  was  most  prevalent  there  were  found 
seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  before 
his  image  (1  K.  xxix.  18).  But  there  is  still  room 
for  grave  suspicion  that  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  though  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being  —  of 
whom  the  images  they  worshipped  were  but  the 
distorted  representatives  —  was  not  entirely  lost,  it 
was  so  obscured  as  to  lie  but  dimly  apprehended. 
And  not  only  were  the  ignorant  multitude  thus  led 
astray,  but  the  priests,  scribes,  and  prophets  be- 
came leaders  of  the  apostasy  (Jer.  ii.  8).  Warbur- 
ton,  mdeed,  maintained  that  they  never  formally 
renounced  Jehovah,  and  that  their  defection  con- 
sisted "  in  joining  foreign  worship  and  idolatrous 
ceremonies  to  the  ritual  of  the  true  God  "  {Div. 
Leg.  bk.  v.  §  3).  But  one  passage  in  their  history, 
though  confessedly  obscure,  seems  to  jwint  to  a 
time  when,  under  the  rule  of  the  judges,  "  Israel 
for  many  days  had  no  true  God,  and  no  teaching 
priest,  and  no  law"  (2  Chr.  xv.  3).  The  correl- 
ative argument  of  Cudworth,  who  cmtends  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  and  rabbis  "that 
the  pagan  nations,  anciently,  at  least  the  inteUigent 
amongst  them,  acknowledged  one  supreme  God  of 
the  whole  world ;  and  that  all  other  gods  were  but 
creatures  and  inferior  ministers,"  is  controverted 
hj  Jlosheim  (Iniell.  Syst.  i.  4,  §  30,  and  notes). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  idolatry 
of  the  Hebrews  consisted  in  worshipping  the  true 
God  under  an  image,  such  as  the  calves  at  Bethel- 
and  Dan  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  8,  §  5;  Saij.dXeis  iireo- 
vvfj.ov9  rw  dew),  and  in  associating  his  worship  with 
idolatrous  rites  (Jer.  xli.  5),  and  places  consecrated' 
to  idols  (2  K.  xviii.  22).  From  the  pecuharity  of 
their  position  they  were  never  distinguished  as  the 
inventors  of  a  new  pantheon,  nor  did  they  adopt 
any  one  system  of  idolatry  so  exclusively  as  ever  to 
become  identified  with  it."  But  they  no  sooner 
came  in  contact  with  other  nations  than  they  readily 
adapted  themselves  to  their  practices,  the  old  spirit 
of  antagonism  died  rapidly  away,  and  intermamage 
was  one  step  to  idolatry. 

II.  The  old  religion  of  the  Semitic  races  con- 
sisted, in  the  opinion  of  Movers  (Phon.  i.  c.  5),  in 
the  deification  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature; 
these  powers  being  considered  either  as  distinct  and 

«  As  the  Moabites  With  the  worship  of  Cbemoil 
(Num.  xxi.  29). 
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iidependciif,  or  as  maiiil'estations  of  one  supreme 
and  all-iuling  being.  In  most  instances  the  two 
ideas  were  co-existent.  Tiie  deity,  following  human 
analog}",  was  conceived  as  male  and  female:  the 
one  representing  tiie  active,  the  other  the  passive 
principle  of  nature;  the  former  the  source  of  spir- 
itual, the  latter  of  plijsical  life.  The  transference 
of  the  atti'iliutes  of  the  one  to  the  other  resulted 
either  in  their  mystical  conjunction  in  the  her- 
maphiwlite,  as  the  I'ersian  Mitlira  and  Phoenician 
Baal,  or  the  two  combined  to  form  a  third,  which 
symbolize.1  tlie  es.sential  unity  of  both  «  M'ith 
these  two  supreme  beings  all  other  deities  are  iden- 
tical; so  that  in  dittei-ent  nations  the  same  nature- 
worship  a|)]jears  under  diftcrent  forms,  representing 
the  various  aspects  under  which  the  idea  of  the 
power  of  nature  is  presented.  The  sun  and  moon 
were  early  selected  as  outward  symbols  of  this  all- 
pervading  jK)wer,  and  tho  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  nut  only  the  most  ancient  but  the  most 
prevalent  system  of  idolatry.  Taking  its  rise,  accord- 
ing to  a  probable  hypothesis,  in  the  plains  of  Chal- 
daea,  it  spread  through  Kgypt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and 
even  Mexico  and  ( 'eylou.  It  was  regardetl  as  an  of- 
fense amenable  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  days  of 
Job  (xxxi.  -20-28),  and  one  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  directed  against  its  observance 
(Deut.  iv.  19;  xvii.  3);  the  tft-nier  referring  to  the 
star-worship  of  Arabia,  the  latter  to  tiie  concrete 
form  in  wiiich  it  apj)eared  among  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians.  It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  leai-nt 
their  first  li'ssons  in  sun-woi-ship  from  the  Kgyi)- 
tians,  in  whose  religious  system  that  Imninary,  as 
Osiris,  held  a  prominent  ])lace.  The  city  of  On 
(Beth-shemesh  or  Heliopolis)  took  its  name  from 
his  temple  f.ler.  xliii.  13).  and  the  wife  of  Joseph 
was  the  daughter  of  his  priest  (Gen.  xli.  45).  The 
Phoenicians  worshippe<I   him    under   the   title  of 

"  Lord  of  heaven,".'C^_Dtt7  ^^3,  BaaUshumnyim 
('Rfi\(Tdfxriv,  ace.  to  Sanchoniatho  in  Philo  Byb- 
lius),  and  Adon.  the  Greek  .\donis,  and  the  Tham- 
muz  of  f^zekiel  (viii.  14).  [TiiAMJirz.]  As 
Molech  or  Milcoin,  the  sun  was  worshipped  by  the 
Anmionites,  and  as  Chemosh  by  the  jMoabites. 
The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  is  the  same  deity,  whose 
name  is  traceable  in  Benhadad,  Hadadezer,  and 
Hadad  or  .Vdad,  the  Edomite.  The  Assyrian  Bel 
or  Belus,  is  another  form  of  liaal.  According  to 
Philo  (<k  \'il.  Cont.  §  3)  the  Essenes  were  wont 
to  pray  to  the  sun  at  moniing  and  evening  (Joseph. 
B.  ./.  ii.  8,  §  5).  By  the  later  kings  of  Judah, 
gacretl  horses  and  chariots  were  dwlicated  to  the 
Bun-god,  as  by  the  Persians  (2  K.  xxiii.  11 ;  Bo 
chart,  Uhroz.  pt.  1,  bk.  ii.  c.  xi. ;  Selden,  de  Di 
Syr.  ii.  8);  to  march  in  procession  and  greet  his 
rising  (K.  Sol.  Jarchi  on  2  K.  xxiii.  11).  The 
Massageta-  ofl'ered  horses  in  sacrifice  to  him  (Strabo, 
xi.  p.  513),  on  the  principle  enunciated  by  Macro- 
bius  (iSVi<.  vii.  7),  "like  rejoiceth  in  like"  ("simili- 
bus  similia  gaudent;  "  cf.  Her.  i.  2(G),  and  the 
custom  was  con)mon  to  many  nations. 

Tlie  moon,  worshipjjed  by  the  Phtcnicians  under 
the  name  of  Astarte  (Lucian,  Je  Dtn  Sijni,  c.  4), 


«  This  will  explain  the  occurr«'nce  of  the  name  of 
Banl  with  the  masculine  and  feminine  articles  in  tho 
IXX.;  cf.  Ho8.  xi.  2:  Jer.  xix.  5;  Horn.  xi.  4.  Phi 
ochorur',  (lUOteU  by  Macrobius  (Srjt.  iii.  8),  sjiyg  that 
tii'ii  ami  women  8urrifi(.Ml  to  Vuuus  or  the  Moon,  with 
tiie  piniieiita  of  the  isexos  interchanRccl,  tnicause  she 
*aji  regarded  both  as  masculine  ami  feminine  (see  Sel 
ten,  de  Dis  Sur.  ii.  2).     llencc  Luniis  and  Luiia. 
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or  Baaltis,  the  j)a.saJve  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  wm 
the  active  (Movers,  i.  14'J),  and  known  to  the  He- 
brews as  Ashtaroth  or  Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  god- 
dess of  the  Zidonians,  appears  early  among  the 
objects  of  Isi-aelitish  idolatry.  But  this  Syro-Phoe- 
nician  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  of  a  grosser 
character  than  the  pure  star-worship  of  the  Magi, 
which  Clovers  distinguishes  as  Upper  Asiatic  or 
Assyro-Persian,  and  was  equally  removed  from  the 
Ghalda;an  astrology  and  Zabianism  of  later  times, 
rhe  former  of  these  systems  tolerated  no  images  or 
altars,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  elevated  spots  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
its  ritual. 

But,  though  we  have  no  positive  historical  ac- 
count of  star-worship  before  the  Assyrian  period, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  early  practiced  in  a  con- 
crete form  among  the  Israelites  from  the  allusions 
Amos  v.  26,  and  Acts  vii.  42,  43.  Even  in  the 
desert  they  are  said  to  have  been  given  np  to  wor- 
ship the  host  of  heaven,  while  Chiun  and  Beniphan, 
or  Kephan,  have  on  various  grounds  been  identified 
with  the  planet  Saturn.  It  was  to  counteract 
idolatry  of  this  nature  that  the  stringent  law  of 
Deut.  xvii.  3  was  enacted,  and  with  the  view  of 
withdrawmg  the  Israelites  from  undue  contempla- 
tion of  the  material  universe,  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  is  constantly  placed  before  tliem  as  Jehovah 
Zebaoth,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  king  of  heaven 
(Dan.  iv.  35,  37),  to  whom  the  heaven  and  heaven 
of  heavens  belong  (Deut.  x.  14).  However  this 
may  be.  Movers  {Plwii.  i.  05,  00)  contends  that 
the  later  star- worship,  introduced  by  Ahaz  and  fol- 
lowed by  Manasseh.  was  purer  and  more  spiritual 
in  its  nature  than  the  israelito- Phoenician  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  under  svnibolical  forms  as 
Baal  and  Asherah :  and  that  it  was  not  idolatry  iu 
the  same  sense  that  the  latter  was,  but  of  a  simply 
contemplate  character.  He  is  supported,  to  some 
extent,  bjSie  fact  that  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
images  of  Tlie  sun  or  moon  or  the  host  of  heaven, 
but  merely  of  vessels  devoted  to  tlieir  ser\ice  (9  K. 
xxiii.  4).  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  divine  honoi-s  paid  to  the  "(>uecn  of  Heaven  " 
(or  as  others  render,  "  the  frame  "  or  "  structure  of 
the  heavens  ")''  were  equally  dissociated  from  image 
worship.  Mr.  Layard  (.V(«.  ii.  451)  discovered  a 
bas-relief  at  Nimrond,  which  represented  four  idols 
carried  in  procession  by  Assyrian  warriors.  One 
of  these  figures  he  identifies  with  Hera  tiie  Assyr- 
ian Astarte,  represented  with  a  star  on  her  head 
(Am.  V.  20),  and  with  the  "queen  of  heaven," 
who  appears  on  the  rock-tablets  of  Pterium  "  stand- 
ing erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  witli  a  tower,  or 
mural  coronet,"  as  in  the  Syrian  temple  of  Hie- 
rapolis  (/(/.  p.  45G;  Lucian,  tk  Jha  Sym,  31,  32). 
But,  in  his  remarks  upon  a  fignre  which  resembles 
the  Klie.i  of  Diodorus,  Mr.  I.ayard  adds,  "the  rep- 
resentation in  a  human  form  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
themselves  originally  but  a  t)pe,  was  a  corruption 
which  appears  to  have  crept  at  a  later  period  into 
the  mythology  of  As.syria;  for,  in  the  more  ancient 
bas-reliefs,  figures  with  caps  surinoinited  by  stars 
do  not  occur,  and  the  $un,  moon,  and  planets  stand 
alone"  (Id.  pp.  457,458). 


b  Jer.  vii.  18 ;  xliv.  19.  Id  tlie  former  |iassage  soma 
MSS.  have  HSSbtt  for  D^bo,  a  rending  sup 
ported  by  the  LXX.,  rp  trrparia,  ns  well  as  by  th« 
Syr.  ^_AA^C1£2,  pUlrhOn,  it.s  equirnlent.  But  in  Um 
I  Utter  they  both  agree  iu  tho  reudoriug  "  qtieen." 
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The  allusions  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  are  too  ob- 
K'.'JK  to  allow  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  tlie 
mysterious  influences  which  were  lield  by  the  old 
astrologers  to  be  exercised  by  the  stars  over  human 
destiny,  nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to  connect 
them  with  anytliing  more  recondite  than  the  astro- 
nomical ivnowledge  of  the  period.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  jwetical  figure  in  Del)orah"s  cliant 
of  triumph,  "  the  stars  from  their  highways  warred 
with  Sisera  "  (Judg.  v.  20).  In  the  later  times  of 
the  monarchy,  Mazzaloth,  the  planets,  or  the  zodi- 
acal signs,  received,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
their  share  of  popular  adoration  (2  K.  xxiii.  5); 
and  the  history  of  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews 
shows  at  all  times  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  deification  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
superstition  which  watched  the  clouds  for  signs, 
and  used  divination  and  enchantments.  It  was 
but  a  step  from  such  culture  of  the  sidereal  powers 
to  the  worship  of  Gad  and  JNIeni,  Babylonian  divin- 
ities, symbols  of  Venus  or  the  moon,  as  the  goddess 
of  luck  or  fortune.  Under  the  latter  aspect,  the 
moon  was  reverenced  by  the  Egyptians  (JIacrob. 
Sat.  i.  19);  and  the  name  Baal  Gad  is  possibly  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  wliich  the  worship  of 
the  planet  Jupiter  as  the  bringer  of  luck  was 
grafted  on  the  old  faith  of  the  Phoenicians.  The 
false  gods  of  the  colonists  of  Samaria  were  probably 
3onnected  with  eastern  astrology:  Adrammelech, 
Movers  regards  as  the  sun-fire  —  the  Solar  Mars, 
and  Anammelech  the  Solar  Saturn  (Plidii.  i.  •110, 
411).  The  Vulgate  renderuig  of  Prov.  xxvi.  8, 
"  sicut  qui  mittit  laijidem  ui  acervum  Mercujii,'" 
follows  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  quoted  by  Jar- 
chi,  and  requires  merely  a  passing  notice  (see 
Selden,  ck  Bis  Syris,  ii.  15;  Maim,   (k  Idol.  iii. 

2;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.    D"^blp"ia). 

Beast-worship,  as  exemplified  in  the  calves  of 
Jerolwam  and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  goat  of  Jlendes,  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  There  is  no  actual  proof  that  the  Israelites 
ever  joined  in  the  service  of  Dagon,"  the  fish-god 
of  the  Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily 
to  Baal-zebub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i. ),  and 
in  later  times  the  brazen  serpent  became  the  object 
of  idolatrous  homage  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  But  whether 
the  latter  was  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence 
as  a  memorial  of  their  early  history,  or  whether 
incense  was  offered  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  some  power 
of  nature,  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined.  The 
threatening  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  •'  I  will  put  your  car- 
casses upon  the  carcasses  of  your  idols,"  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  directed  against  the  tendency  to 
regard  animals,  as  in  Egypt,  as  the  symbols  of 
deity.  Tradition  says  that  Nergal,  the  god  of  the 
men  of  Cuth,  the  idol  of  fire,  accordmg  to  Leusden 
(PhiL  Hcbr.  Mixt.  Diss.  43),  wa-s  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a  cock ;  Ashima  as  a  he-goat,  the  em- 
olem  of  generative  power;  Xibhaz  as  a  dog;  Adram- 
melech as  a  mule  or  peacock;  and  Anammelech  as 
a  horse  or  pheasant. 

a  Some  have  explained  the  allusion  in  Zeph.  i.  9, 
rs  referring  to  a  practice  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Dagnn  ;  comp.  1  Sam.  v.  5.  The  Syrians,  on  the 
authority  of  Xenophon  {Aiiab.  i.  4,  §  9),  paid  divine 
honors  to  fish. 

b  Jerome  (Onomast.  H.  v.  Drtjs)  mentions  an  oak 
near  Hebron  which  existed  in  his  infancy,  and  was  the 
traditional  tree  beneath  which  Abraham  dwelt.  It 
•rae  regarded  with  great  reverence,  and  was  made  an 
Inject  ot  worship  by  the  heathen.     Modern  Palestine 
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Of  pure  hero-worship  among  the  Semilic  race* 
we  find  no  trace.  Moses  indeed  seems  to  have  ea 
tertained  some  dim  apprehension  that  his  countkj- 
men  might,  after  his  death,  pay  him  more  hoori 
than  were  due  to  man;  and  the  anticipation  c( 
th.s  led  him  to  review  his  own  conduct  m  terms  of 
strong  reprobation  (Ueut.  iv.  21,  22).  The  ex- 
pression in  Ps.  cvi.  28,  "  the  sacrifices  of  the  ckud,' 
is  in  all  probability  metaphorical,  and  Wisd.  xiv. 
15  refers  to  a  later  practice  due  to  Greek  influence. 
The  i-abbinical  commentators  discover  in  Gen. 
xlviii.  16,  an  allusion  to  the  worshipping  of  angels 
(Col.  ii.  18),  while  they  defend  their  ancestors  from 
the  charge  of  regarding  them  in  any  other  light 
than  mediators,  or  intercessors  with  God  (Lewis, 
Oriff.  Hebi:  v.  3).  It  is  needless  to  add  that  their 
inference  and  apology  are  equally  groundless.  With 
like  probability  has  been  advanced  the  theory  of 
the  demon-worship  of  the  Hebrews,  the  only  foun- 
dation for  it  being  two  highly  jjoetical  passages 
(Deut.  xxxii.  17;  Ps.  cvi.  37).  It  is  possible  that, 
the  Persian  dualism  is  hinted  at  in  Is.  xlv.  7. 

But  if  the  forms  of  the  false  gods  were  manifold, 
the  places  devoted  to  their  worship  were  almost 
equally  numerous.  The  singular  reverence  with 
which  trees  have  in  all  ages  been  honored  is  not 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  terebinth  at  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham 
built  an  altar  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  me- 
morial grove  planted  by  him  at  Beer-slieba  (Gen. 
xxi.  S3),  were  intimately  connected  with  patriarchal 
worship,  though  in  after-ages  his  descendants  were 
forbidden  to  do  that  which  he  did  with  impunity, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  idolatry.' 
As  a  symptom  of  their  rapidly  degenerating  spirit, 
the  oak  of  Shechem,  which  stood  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Jeliovah  (Josh.  xxiv.  26),  and  beneath  which 
Joshua  set  up  the  stone  of  witness  perhaps  appears 
in  Judges  (ix.  37 ),  as  "  the  oak  (not  '  plam,'  as  in 
A.  V.)  of  soothsayers"  or  "augurs."*^  Moun- 
tains and  high  places  were  chosen  sjwts  for  oftering 
sacrifice  and  incense  to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7,  xiv.  23); 
and  the  retirement  of  gardens  and  the  thick  shade 
of  woods  offered  great  attractions  to  their  worship- 
pers (2  K.  xvi.  4;  Is.  i.  29;  Hos.  iv.  13).  It  was 
the  ridge  of  Carmel  which  Elijah  selected  as  the 
scene  of  his  contest  with  the  priests  of  Baal,  fight- 
ing with  them  the  battle  of  Jehovah,  as  it  were,  on 
their  own  ground.  [Carmel.]  Carmel  was  re- 
garded by  the  Roman  historians  as  a  sacred  moun- 
tain of  the  Jews  (Tac.  //.  ii.  78;  Suet.  Vesp.  7) 
The  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the  house- 
top (2  K.  xxiii.  12;  Jer.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  29;  Zeph. 
i.  5).  In  describing  the  sun-worship  of  the  Naba 
tsei,  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  784)  mentions  two  character 
isties  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  worship  of 
Baal.  They  built  their  altars  on  the  roofs  of 
houses,  and  offered  on  them  incense  and  libations 
daily.  On  the  wall  of  his  city,  in  the  sight  of  the 
besieging  armies  of  Israel  and  Edom,  the  king  of 
Moab  offered  his  eldest  son  as  a  bm-nt-oflering. 


abounds  with  sacred  trees.  They  are  found  "  all  over 
the  land  covered  with  bits  of  rags  from  the  garments 
of  passing  villagers,  hung  up  as  acknowledgments  or 
as  deprecatory  signals  and  charms  :  and  we  find  beau- 
tiful clumps  of  oak-trees  sacred  to  a  kind  or  beings 
called  Jacob's  daughters  "  (Thomson,  Land  ana  Book 
ii.  151).     [See  Grctve.] 

c  Unlesis,  indeed,  this  be  a  relic  of  tlie  ancicn 
Canaanitish  worship ;  an  older  name  associated  wiU 
idolatry,  which  the  conquering  Hebrews  were  com 
manded  and  endeavored  to  obliterate  (Oeat.  xil.  VJ 
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1  he  Persians,  who  worshipped  the  sun  under  the 
name  of  Mithra  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  732),  sacrificed  on 
an  elevated  spot,  but  built  no  altars  or  images. 

The  priests  of  tiie  false  worship  are  sometimes 
designated  C'hemarim,  a  word  of  Syriac  origin,  to 
which  different  meiiiiings  have  been  assigned.  It 
is  applied  to  the  non-I^evitical  priests  who  burnt 
incense  on  the  high-places  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  as  well 
a.s  to  the  priests  of  the  calves  (Hos.  x.  5);  and  the 
con-espoiiding  word  is  used  in  tlie  Peshito  (Judg. 
xviii.  30)  of  Jonathan  and  his  descendants,  priests 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  in  Targ.  Onkelos  (Gen. 
xlvii.  22)  of  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The  Rabbis, 
followed  by  Gesenius,  have  derived  it  from  a  root 
signifying  "  to  be  black,"  and  without  any  authority 
assert  that  the  name  was  given  to  idolatrous  priests 
from  the  black  vestments  which  they  wore.  But 
white  was  the  distinctive  color  in  the  priestly  gar- 
ments of  all  nations  from  India  to  Gaul,  and  black 
was  only  worn  when  they  sacrificed  to  the  subter- 
ranean gods  (Biihr,  Syi>ib.  ii.  87,  Ac).  That  a 
special  dress  was  adopted  by  the  Baal-worshippei-s, 
as  well  as  by  the  false  prophets  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  is 
evident  from  2  K.  x.  22  (where  the  rendering 
should  be  "■the  apparel"):  the  vestments  were 
kept  in  an  apartment  of  the  idol  temple,  under 
the  charge  probably  of  one  of  the  inferior  priests. 
Micah's  Levit«  was  provided  with  appropriate  robes 
(,Iudg.  xvii.  10).  The  "Toreign  apparel,"  men- 
tioned in  Zeph.  i.  8,  refers  doubtless  to  a  similar 
dress,  adopted  by  the  Israelites  in  defiance  of  the 
sumptuary  law  in  Num.  xv.  37-40. 

In  addition  to  the  priests  tliere  were  other  per- 
sons intimately  connected  witii  idolatrous  rites,  and 
the  impurities  from  which  they  were  inseparable. 
Both  men  and  women  consecrated  themselves  to 

the  service  of  ii'ols:  the  former  as  Q'^ti?^p,  kede- 
shhn,  for  which  chere  is  reason  to  believe  the  A.  V. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  17,  ifcc.)  has  not  given  too  harsh  an 
equivalent;  the  latter  as  mtt?"li7.  kedeshoth.  who 
wove  shrines  for  Astarte  (2  K.  xxiii.  7),  and  re- 
sembled the  kratpai  of  Corinth,  of  whom  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  378)  says  there  were  more  than  a  thousand 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Egyptian 
prostitutes  consecrated  themselves  to  Isis  (Juv.  vi. 
489,  ix.  22-24).  'I'he  same  class  of  women  existed 
among  the  Phoenicianf!,  Armenians,  Lydians,  and 
Babylonians  (Her.  i.  93.  199;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  532; 
Epist.  of  Jerem.  vcsr.  43).  'Ihey  are  distinguished 
from  the  public  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv.  14)  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  performances  of  sacred  rites,  just 
as  in  Strabo  (xii.  p.  559)  we  find  the  two  classes 
coexisting  at  Comana,  the  Corinth  of  Pontus, 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Apli- 
rodit«."  The  wealth  thus  obtained  flowed  into  the 
treasury  of  the  iddl  temple,  and  against  such  a 
practice  tlie  injunction  in  Heat  xxiii.  18  is  directed. 
Dr.  Maitland,  anxious  to  defend  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  Jewish  women,  has  with  much  ingenuity 
attempted  to  show  that  a  meaning  foreign  to  their 
tnie  sense  has  been  attached  to  the  words  above 
mentioned;  and  that,  tiiough  closely  associated 
with  idolatrous  ser\ices,  they  do  not  indicate  such 
foul  corruption  {Ksi'irj  on  False  Wonliip).  But 
if,  as  Movers,  with  great  apiiearance  of  probability, 
has  conjectured  {Phon.  i.  079),  the  class  of  persons 
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alluded  to  was  composetl  of  foreigners,  the  JewUI 
women  in  this  respect  need  no  such  advocacy. 
That  such  customs  existed  among  foreign  nations 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  (!-u<;ian,  dt 
Syrn  Den,  c.  5);  and  from  the  juxtaposition  of 
prostitution  and  the  idolatrous  rites  against  which 
the  laws  in  Lev.  xix.  are  aimed,  it  is  probable  that 
next  to  its  immoi'ality,  one  main  rea.son  why  it  was 
visited  with  such  stringency  was  its  connection 
with  idolatry  (comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  9). 

But  besides  these  accessories  there  were  the  or- 
dinary rites  of  worship  which  idolatrous  systems 
had  in  common  with  the  religion  of  the  Ilebrewa. 
Offering  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idol  gods  (2  K.  v. 
17),  burning  incense  in  tlieir  honor  (1  K.  xi.  8), 
and  bowing  down  in  worship  before  their  images 
(1  K.  six.  18)  were  the  chief  parts  of  their  ritual; 
and  from  their  very  analogy  with  the  ceremonies 
of  true  worship  were  more  seductive  than  the 
grosser  forms.  Notliing  can  be  stronger  or  more 
positive  than  the  language  in  which  these  cere- 
monies were  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Every 
detail  of  idol- worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  enactment,  and  many  of  the  kws,  which  in 
themselves  seem  trivial  and  almost  absurd,  receive 
from  this  point  of  view  their  true  significance.  We 
are  told  tjy  Maimonides  {Mvr.  Neb.  c.  12)  that  the 
prohibitions  against  sowing  a  field  with  mingled 
seed,  and  wearing  garments  of  mixed  material,  were 
directed  against  the  practices  of  idolaters,  who 
attributed  a  kind  of  magical  influence  to  the  mix- 
ture (Lev.  xix.  19;  Spencer,  de  Leg.  IJebr.  ii.  18). 
Such  too  were  the  precepts  which  forbade  that  the 
garments  of  the  sexes  should  be  interchanged  (Deut. 
xxii.  5;  IMaimon.  de  Idol.  xii.  9).  According  to 
Macrobius  (^V(/.  iii.  8)  other  Asiatics  when  they 
sacrificed  to  their  Venus  changed  the  dress  of  the 
sexes.  The  priests  of  Cybele  appeared  in  women's 
clothes,  and  used  to  mutilate  tliemselves  (Creuzer, 
Symb.  ii.  34,  42):  the  same  custom  was  obsened 
"  by  the  Ithvphalli  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  by 
the  Athenians  in  their  Ascophoria"  (Young,  Idol. 
Cor.  in  Jiel.  i.  105 ;  cf.  Lucian,  de  Den  -S'yrw,  e. 
15).  To  preserve  the  Israelites  from  contamination, 
they  were  prohibited  for  three  years  after  their  con- 
quest of  Canaan  from  eating  of  the  fruit-trees  of 
the  land,  whose  cultivation  had  been  attended  with 
magical  rites  (Lev.  xix.  23).  They  were  forbidden 
to  "  round  the  corner  of  the  head,"  and  to  "  mar 
the  corner  of  the  beard"  (Lev.  xix.  27),  as  the 
Arabians  did  in  honor  of  their  gods  (Her.  iii.  8,  iv. 
175).  Hence,  the  phrase  HKp  "*l?^!Ji7,  ketsutsS 
phcah,  (literally)  '•  shorn  of  the  comer."  is  esjiecially 
applie<l  to  idolaters  (Jer.  ix.  20,  xxv.  23).  Spencer 
(de  Le<j.  Ilebi:  ii.  9,  §  2)  explains  the  law  forbid- 
ding the  offering  of  honey  (Lev.  ii.  11)  as  intended 
to  oppose  an  idolatrous  practice.  Strabo  descril>e8 
the  Magi  as  offering  in  all  their  sacrifices  libations 
of  oil  mingled  with  honey  and  milk  (xv.  p.  733). 
Offerings  in  which  honey  was  an  ingredient  were 
made  to  the  inferior  deities  and  the  dead  (Horn. 
Od.  X.  519;  Porph.  de  Anir.  Nymph,  c.  17).  So 
also  the  practice  of  eating  the  flesh  of  sacrifices 
"  over  the  blood  "  (Lev.  xix.  26;  Ez.  xxxiii.  25,  26) 
was,  according  to  Maimonides.  common  among  ths 
Zal)ii.     Spencer  gives  a  double  reason  for  the  pro 


1  An  llludtratioD.  thouRh  tiot  an  example,  of  this 
hi  found  In  the  nioili-rn  history  of  Kurope.  At  a  !«- 
rtort  of  prcat  prolliyfnry  mid  oorruptinii  of  mornls, 
icentiougnes*  was  carried  to  such  uu  excess  ia  Str«* 


burg  thnt  the  puhHc  prostitutes  received  the  appellft 
tion  of  the  xwallowa  of  the  catUe'lral  (MlUer,  fKH.  y 
Hi  it.  ii  441). 
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hibiti.^n  :  that  it  wa.s  a  rite  of  divination,  and 
divination  of  the  worst  kind,  a  species  of  necro- 
mancy by  wliicii  they  attempted  to  r;iise  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  (comp.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  8).  There  are 
supposed  to  be  allusions  to  the  practice  of  necro- 
mancy in  Is.  Ixv.  4,  or  at  any  rate  to  superstitious 
rit€S  in  connection  with  the  dead.  The  grafting 
of  one  tree  upon  another  was  forbidden,  because 
among  idolaters  the  process  was  accompanied  by 
gross  obscenity  (.Maim.  Mar.  Neb.  c.  12).  Cutting 
the  flesh  for  the  dead  ([>ev.  xix.  28;  1  K.  xviii.  28), 
and  making  a  baldness  between  the  eyes  (Deut. 
xiv.  1)  were  associated  with  idolatrous  rites:  the 
latter  being  a  custom  among  the  Syrians  (Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's  Ilevod.  ii.  p.  158,  note). 
The  thrice  repeated  and  much-vexed  passage,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk  "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21),  intei-preted  by 
some  as  a  precept  of  humanity,  is  explained  by 
Cudworth  in  a  \ery  different  manner.  He  quotes 
from  a  Karaite  commentary  which  he  had  seen  in 
MS. :  "  It  was  a  custom  of  the  ancient  heathens, 
when  they  had  gathered  in  all  their  fruit,  to  take 
a  kid  and  boil  it  in  the  dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a 
magical  way  go  about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all 
the  treas  and  fields  and  gardens  and  orchards; 
thinking  by  this  means  they  should  make  them 
fructify,  and  bring  forth  again  more  abundantly  the 
following  year"  {On  the  Lord's  Supper,  c.  2)." 
The  law  which  regidated  clean  and  unclean'meats 
(Lev.  XX.  23-2(5)  may  be  considered  both  as  a  san- 
itary regulation,  and  also  as  having  a  tendency  to 
separate  the  Israelites  from  the  surrounding  idol- 
atrous nations.  It  was  with  the  same  object,  in  the 
opinion  of  Michaelis,  that  while  in  the  wilderness 
they  were  prohibited  from  killing  any  animal  for 
food  without  first  offering  it  to  Jeho\ah  {L'lws  of 
Moses,  trans.  Smith,  art.  20-3).  The  mouse,  one 
of  the  unclean  animals  of  Leviticus  (xi.  29),  was 
sacrificed  by  the  ancient  Magi  (Is.  Ixvi.  17;  Movers, 
Phon.  i.  219).  It  may  ha\e  been  some  such  reason 
as  that  assigned  by  Lewis  ( Orig.  Hebr.  v.  1 ),  that 
the  dog  was  the  symbol  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18. 
Movers  says  the  doLC  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
Moloch  (i.  -104),  as  swine  to  the  moon  and  Dionysus 
by  the  Egyptians,  who  afterwards  ate  of  the  flesh 
(Her.  iii.  47;  Is.  Lxv.  4).  Eating  of  the  things 
offered  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  sacrifice 
(comp.  Ex.  xviii.  12,  xxxii.  6,  xxxiv.  15 ;  Num.  xxv. 
2,  &c.).  Among  the  Persians  the  victim  was  eaten 
by  the  worshippers,  and  the  soul  alone  left  for  the 
god  (Strabo,  xv.  7-32).  "  Hence  it  is  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  Jews  in  worshipping  other  gods  is 
80  often  described  synecdochically  under  the  notion 
if  feasting.  Is.  Ivii.  7,  '  Upon  a  high  and  lofty 
mountain  thou  hast  set  thy  bed,  and  thither  wentest 
thou  up  to  offer  sacrifice ; '  for  in  those  ancient 
times  they  were  not  wont  to  sit  at  feasts,  but  lie 
down  on  beds  or  couches.  Ez.  .xxiii.  41 :  Amos  ii. 
8,  '  They  laid  themselves  down  upon  clothes  laid 
to  pledge  by  every  altar,"  i.  e.  laid  themselves  down 
to  eat  of  the  sacrifice  that  was  offered  on  the  altar: 
comp.  Ez.  xviii.  11"  (Cudworth,  ut  supra,  c.  1; 
if.  1  Cor.  viii.  10).  The  Israelites  were  forbidden 
<  to  print  any  mark  upon  them"  (Lev.  xix.  28), 
because  it  was  a  custom  of  idolaters  to  brand  upon 
their  flesh  some  symbol  of  the  deity  they  worshipped. 


a  Dr.  Thomson  mentions  a  favorite  dish  among  the 
«r»b8  calle'i  l<:bn  immh,  to  which  he  conceives  allusion 
uuuie  {Lana  and  Book,  i.  135 >. 
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as  the  ivy-leaf  of  Bacchus  (3  Mace.  ii.  29).  Accord- 
ing to  Lucian  (de  Dea  Sijra,  59),  all  the  Assyrian* 
wore  marks  of  this  kind  on  their  necks  and  wrist« 
(comp.  Is.  xliv.  5;  GaL  vi.  17;  Kev.  xiv.  1,11). 
Many  other  practices  of  false  worship  are  alluded 
to,  and  made  the  sulyects  of  rigorous  prohil)ition 
but  none  are  more  frequently  or  more  severely  de 
nounced  than  those  which  peculiarly  distinguished 
the  worship  of  Jlolech.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
deny  that  the  worship  of  this  idol  was  polluted  by 
the  foul  stain  of  human  sacriiice,  but  the  allusions 
are  too  plain  and  too  pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable 
doubt  (Deut.  xii.  31:  2  K.  iii.  27;  .Jer.  vii.  31;  Fs. 
cvi.  37;  Ez.  xxiii.  39).  Nor  was  this  practice  con- 
fined to  the  rites  of  Jlolech ;  it  extended  to  those 
of  Baal  (Jer.  xix.  5),  and  the  king  of  Moab  (2  K. 
iii.  27)  offered  his  son  as  a  burnt-ofFering  to  his 
god  Chemosh.  The  Phoenicians,  we  are  told  by 
Porphyry  {de  Abstiii.  ii.  c.  5(j ),  on  occasions  of  great 
national  calandty  sacrificed  to  Kronos  one  of  their 
dearest  friends.  Some  allusion  to  this  custom  may 
be  seen  in  Micah  vi.  7.  Kissing  the  images  of  the 
gods  (1  K.  xix.  18:  Hos.  xiii.  2),  hanging  votive 
offerings  in  tlieir  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  and 
carrying  them  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  as  the  Jews 
of  Maccabfeus'  army  did  with  the  things  conse- 
crated to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites  (2  .Slacc.  xii. 
40),  are  usages  connected  with  idolatry  which  are 
casually  mentioned,  though  not  made  the  objects 
of  express  legislation.  But  soothsaying,  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  necromancy,  witchcraft,  magic, 
and  other  forms  of  dinnation,  are  alike  forbidden 
(Deut.  x\iii.  9;  2  K.  i.  2:  Is.  kv.  4:  Ez.  xxi.  21). 
The  history  of  other  nations  —  and  indeed  the  too 
common  practice  of  the  lower  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  S3Tia  at  the  present  day  —  shows  us  that 
such  a  statute  as  that  against  bestiality  (Lev.  xviii. 
23)  was  not  unnecessary  (cf.  Her.  ii.  40;  Rom.  i. 
2G).  Purificatory  rites  in  connection  with  idol- 
worship,  and  eating  of  forbidden  food,  were  visited 
with  severe  retribution  (Is.  Ixvi.  17).  It  is  evident, 
from  the  context  of  Ez.  viri.  17,  tiiat  the  votaries 
of  the  sun,  who  worshipped  with  their  faces  to  the 
east  (v.  16 ),  and  "  put  the  branch  to  their  nose," 
did  so  in  observance  of  some  idolatrous  rite.  Movers 
{Phon.  i.  66),  unhesitatingly  affirms  that  the 
allusion  is  to  the  branch  Barsom,  the  holy  branch 
of  the  ^lagi  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  733),  while  Hiivernick 
{Comm.  zu  Ezech.  p.  117),  with  equal  confidence, 
denies  that  the  passage  supports  such  an  inference, 
and  renders,  having  in  view  the  lament  of  the 
women  for  Thammuz,  "  sie  entsenden  den  Tniuer- 
gesang  zu  ihren  Zorn."  The  w.a\ing  of  a  myrtle 
branch,  says  Maimonides  {de  Idol.  vi.  2),  accom- 
panied the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula  in  incan 
tations.  An  illustration  of  the  usage  of  boughs  in 
worship  will  be  found  in  the  Greek  iKfrripia  {JEfch. 
Euin.  43;  Siippl.  192;  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Plut. 
383 ;  PorphjT.  de  Ant.  Nymph,  c.  33).  For  detailed 
accounts  of  idolatrous  ceremonies,  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  articles  upon  the  several  idols. 

III.  It  remains  now  briefly  to  consider  the  light 
in  which  idolatry  was  regarded  in  the  Mosiac  code, 
and  the  i>enalties  with  which  it  was  visited.  If  one 
main  object  of  the  Hebrew  pohty  was  to  teach  the 
unity  of  God,  the  extermination  of  idolatry  was  but 
a  suborduiate  end.  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Israel- 
ites, was  the  civil  head  of  the  State.  He  was  the 
theocratic  king  of  the  people,  who  bad  dehvered 
them  from  bondage,  and  to  whom  they  had  taken  a 
willing  oath  of  allegiance.  They  had  entered  into  a 
solemn  league  and  coveuant  with  him  as  their  cuoaeu 
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king  (comp.   1 

was  requited  witli  temporal  blessings,  and  rebellioi 
with  temporal  punishment.  This  original  contract 
of  the  Hebrew  government,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
is  contained  in  Ex.  xix.  3-8,  xx.  2-5 ;  Deut.  xxix. 
lU-xxx. :  the  blessings  promised  to  obedience  are 
enumerated  iu  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14,  and  the  wither- 
ing curses  on  disf)bedience  in  ver.se.s  15-08.  That 
this  covenant  was  iiiithtully  ol)served  it  needs  but 
slight  acquaintance  witli  Hebrew  history  to  peix'ei\e. 
Often  brolicn  and  often  renewed  on  the  part  of  the 
people  (Judg.  x.  10;  2  Chr.  xv.  12,  13;  Neh.  ix. 
38),  it  was  kept  witli  unwavering  constancy  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah.  To  tlieir  kings  he  stood  in  the 
relation,  so  to  siieak,  of  a  feudal  superior :  they  were 
liis  representatives  upon  earth,  and  with  them,  as 
with  the  i)eople  before,  his  covenant  was  made 
(1  K.  iii.  14,  xi.  11).  Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an 
Israelite,  was  a  state  oflTence  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),"  a 
political  crime  of  the  gravest  character,  high  treason 
airainst  the  majesty  of  his  king.  It  w<is  a  trans- 
gression of  the  covenant  (Deut.  xvii.  2),  "  the  evil  " 
preiiminently  in  the  eyes  of  .Jehovah  (1  K.  xxi.  25, 

opp.  to  "";j'*n.  "'/"■  ni^lit,"  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2). 
But  it  was  much  more  than  all  this.  While  the 
idolatry  of  foreign  nations  is  stigmatized  merely  as 
an  abomination  in  tlie  sight  of  (Jod,  which  called 
for  his  vengeance,  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is  re- 
garded as  of  more  glaring  enormity,  and  greater 
moral  guilt.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the 
prophets,  the  relation  between  .lehovah  and  his 
jieople  is  represented  as  a  marriage  bond  (Is.  liv.  5 : 
Jer.  iii.  14),  and  the  worship  of  false  gods  with  all 
its  accompaniments  (l^v.  xx.  5G)  becomes  then  the 
greatest  of  social  wrongs  (Hos.  ii.;  .Jer.  iii.  etc.). 
This  is  lieautifuUy  l)rought  out  in  Hos.  ii.  10,  where 
the  heathen  name  Haali.  my  master,  wliich  the 
apostate  Israel  has  l)een  accustomed  to  apply  to  her 
foreign  jiossessor,  is  contrasted  with  Ishi,  my  man, 
my  husliand,  the  native  word  which  she  is  to  use 
when  restored  to  her  rightful  husband,  Jehovah 
Much  of  the  significance  of  this  figure  was  unques- 
tionaljly  due  to  the  impurities  of  idolaters,  with 
whom  such  corruption  was  of  no  merely  spiritual 
character  (Ex.  xxxiv.  10;  Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  Ac), 
but  manifested  itself  in  the  grossest  and  most 
revolting  forms  (Uom.  i.  20-32). 

Regarded  in  a  moral  aspect,  false  gods  are  called 
"stumbling  lilocks  "  (Ez.  xiv.  3),  "lies"  (Am.  ii. 
4:  Horn.  i.  25),  "horrors"  or  "friLcbts"  (1  K.  xv. 
13;  Jer.  1.  38),  "aliominations  "  (Deut.  xxix.  17, 
xxxii.  10;  1  K.  xi.  5;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  "guilt" 
(abstract  for  concrete.  Am.  viii.  14,  TlDtpS, 
nslimali,  comp.  2  (Tir.  xxis.  18,  perhaps  with  a 
play  on  Ashinw,  2  K.  xvii.  30),  and  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  tlie  deu'nulation  consequent  upon 
their  worship,  they  are  characterized  by  the  prophets, 
whoso  mission  it  was  to  warn  the  pcojile  against 
them  (Jer.  xliv.  4).  as  "sliame"  (Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos. 
ix.  10).  As  consideretl  with  reference  to  Jehovah, 
they  are  "  other  gods  "  (Josh.  xxiv.  2, 10),  "  8trans;e 
gods  '■  (Deut.  xxxii.  16),  "  new  gods  "  (Judg.  v.  8), 
"devils,  —  not  God  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  17;  1  Cor.  x. 
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7),  by  whom  obedience  ,  20,  21);  and.  as  denoting  their  foreign  oii|^ 
•gods  of  the  foreigner"  (Josh.  xxiv.  14,  15).* 
Their  powerlcssness  is  indiciited  by  describing  Ibem 
as  "gods  that  cannot  save"  (Is.  xlv.  20),  "that 
made  not  the  heavens"  (Jer.  x.  11),  "nothing" 
(Is.  xli.  24;  1  Cor.  viii.  4),  "wind  and  emptiness" 
(Is.  xli.  29),  "vanities  of  the  iieathen  "  (Jer.  xiv. 
22;  Acts  xiv.  15);  and  yet,  while  their  deity  is 
denied,  their  personal  existence  seems  to  have  been 
acknowledged  (Kurtz,  Gesch.  (I.  A.  Ii.  ii.  80,  Ac), 
though  not  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
tentions of  local  deities  were  reciprocally  recoijnized 
by  the  heathen  (1  K.  xx.  23,  28;  2  K.  xvii.  20). 
Other  terms  of  contempt  are  employed  with  reler- 

ence  to  idols,  □"'v'^ /i^,  elUim  (l^v.  xix.  4),  and 

D'^bJlVa,  gillulim  (Deut.  xxix.  17),  to  which  dif- 
ferent meanings  hav«  been  .assigned,  and  many 
wliich  imjicate  ceremonial  uncleanness.  [Iijul,  p. 
1118  6.] 

Idolatry,  therefore,  being  from  one  point  of  view 
a  political  oflense,  could  be  punished  without  in- 
fringement of  civil  riabts.  No  penalties  were  at- 
tached to  mere  opinions.  1-or  aught  we  know, 
theological  speculation  may  have  been  as  rife  among 
the  Hebrews  as  in  modern  times,  though  such  was 
not  the  tendency  of  the  Semitic  mind.  It  was  not, 
however,  such  speculations,  heterodox  though  they 
might  be,  but  o\ert  acts  of  idolatrv,  wliich  were 
made  ftie  subjects  of  legislation  (Michaclis,  Lmi:$ 
of  Mosen,  arts.  245,  240).  The  first  and  second 
commandments  are  directed  against  idolatry  of 
every  form.  Individuals  and  communities  were 
equally  amenalJe  to  the  rii;orous  code.  The  indi- 
vidual ottender  was  devoted  to  destruction  (Kx.  xxii. 
20);  his  nearest  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to 
denounce  bin)  and  deliver  bini  up  to  punishment 
(Deut.  xiii.  2-10).  liut  their  hands  were  to  strike 
the  first  blow  when,  on  tlie  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses at  least,  he  was  stoned  (Deut.  xvii.  2-5). 
To  attenqit  to  seduce  others  to  false  worship  was  a 
crime  of  equal  enormity  (Deut.  xiii.  O-IO).  An 
idolatrous  i:ati<iii  shared  a  similar  fate.  No  facts 
are  more  stronijly  insisted  on  in  the  0. 1'.  than  that 
the  extermination  of  the  Cannanites  was  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  10;  Deut. 
vii.,  xii.  29-31,  xx.  17),  and  that  the  calamities  of 
the  Israelites  were  due  to  the  same  cause  (Jer.  ii. 
17).  A  city  guilty  of  idolatry  was  looked  upon  as 
a  cancer  of  the  state;  it  was  considered  to  be  in 
rebellion,  and  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  war. 
Its  inhai>itants  and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to 
death.  No  spoil  was  taken,  but  everything  it  con- 
tained was  burnt  with  itself;  nor  was  it  allowed  to  lie 
rebuilt  (Deut.  xiii.  13-18;  Josh.  vi.  20).  Said  lost 
his  kingdom,  Achan  his  life,  and  Iliel  his  family, 
for  transgressing  this  law  (1  Sam.  xv.;  Josh,  vii.; 
1  K.  xvi.  34).  The  silver  and  gold  with  which 
the  idols  were  covered  were  accursed  (Deut.  vni.  25, 
20).  And  not  only  were  the  Israelites  forbidden 
to  serve  the  gods  of  Canaan  (Ex.  xxiii.  24),  but 
even  to  mention  their  names,  that  is,  to  call  upon 
them  in  jjrayer  or  any  form  of  worship  (Ex.  xxiii. 


n  The  point  of  tills  vorse  1»  lost  In  the  A.  V.  :  It 
Bhould  Us  "  for  th«  «iii  of  wlu-hrraft  (if)  rebellion  ;  and 
Idolatry  (lit  vanity)  and  Uiraplilm  (arc)  stubbornnefs." 
The  Ittniulitcji,  oontrury  to  coiiinianil,  had  spared  of 
the  spoil  of  the  nlomtrous  Aiiialekites  to  offer  to  Je- 
lovah,  and  thu«  assuciated  \iu  worship  with  that  of 


6  In  the  A.  V.  the  terms  HT,   idr,  "strange,"  and 

"133  or  "*'^?3,  'i'^'""''  O'  ""'"'■'i  "foreign,"  are  not 
uniformly  distinguished,  and  the  point  of  a  pniwiigB  ii 
frequently  lout  V)y  the  interchange  of  one  with  tli« 
other,  or  by  reuderiug  both  by  the  same  word.  So  Pi 
Ixxxi.  9  should  be,  "  There  shall  not  l>e  in  tl»e*  ■ 
s/m/ii't  god,  nor  shall  'hou  worship  a/oreign  god.'- 
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13;  Josh  xxiii.  7).  On  taking  possession  of  the 
.aud  they  were  to  obUterate  all  traces  of  the  exist- 
ing idolatry;  statues,  altars,  pillars,  idol-temples, 
every  person  and  everything  connected  with  it, 
jrere  to  be  swept  away  (Ex.  xxiii.  24,  32,  xxxiv. 
13;  Deut.  vii.  5,  25,  xii.  1-3,  xx.  17),  and  the 
name  and  worship  of  the  idols  blotted  out.  Such 
were  the  precautions  taken  by  the  franier  of  the 
Mosaic  code  to  preserve  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
the  true  God,  in  its  purity.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  his  descendants  have  "put  a  fence  "  about 
"the  law"  with  reference  to  idolatry,  many  in- 
stances will  be  found  in  JMaimonides  (t/e  Jdol. ). 
They  were  prohibited  from  using  vessels,  scarlet 
garments,  bracelets,  or  riugs,  marked  with  the  sign 
of  the  sun,  moon,  or  dragon  (vii.  10);  trees  planted 
or  stones  erected  for  idol -worship  were  forbidden 
(viii.  5,  10);  and,  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  contamination,  if  the  image  of  an  idol  were 
found  among  other  images  intended  for  ornament, 
they  were  all  to  be  cast  into  the  Dead  Sea  (vii. 
11). 

IV.  Much  indirect  evidence  on  this  subject  might 
be  supplied  by  an  investigation  of  proper  names. 
Mr.  Layard  has  remarked,  "  According  to  a  custom 
existing  from  time  inmiemorial  in  the  East,  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Ueity  was  introduced  into 
the  names  of  men.  This  custom  prevailed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Phoenician  colonies 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and  we  recognize 
in  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Han- 
nibal of  the  Carthaginians,  the  identity  of  the  relig- 
ious system  of  the  two  nations,  as  widely  distinct 
in  the  time  of  their  existence  as  in  their  geograph- 
ical position"  {Niii.  ii.  -150).  The  hint  which  he 
has  given  can  be  but  briefly  followed  out  here. 
Traces  of  the  sun-worship  of  the  ancient  Canaanites 
remain  in  the  nomenclature  of  their  country.  Beth- 
shemesli,  "  house  of  the  sun,"  En-shemesh,  '•  spring 
of  the  sun,"  and  Ir-shemesh,  "city  of  the  sun," 
whether  they  be  the  original  Canaanitish  names, 
or  their  Hebrew  renderings,  attest  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  symbol 
oi'  the  fertilizing  power  of  nature.  Samson,  the 
Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  name  from  the 
same  luminary,  and  was  liorn  in  a  mountain-village 
above  the  modern  '  Aiii  Slicms  (En-shemesh :  Thom- 
son, Lniid  iind  Book,  ii.  3(j1).  The  name  of  Baal, 
the  sun-god,  is  one  of  the  most  common  occurrence 
in  compound  words,  and  is  often  associated  with 
places  consecrated  to  his  worship,  and  of  which 
perhaps  he  was  the  tutelary  deity.  Bamoth-baal, 
"the  high -places  of  Baal;"  Baal-hermon,  Beth- 
Baal-meon,  Baal-gad,  Baal-hamon,  in  which  com- 
pound the  names  of  the  sun-god  of  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt  are  associated,  Baal-Tamar,  and  many  others, 
are  instances  of  this."  Nor  was  the  practice  con- 
fined to  the  names  of  places:  proper  names  are 
found  with  the  same  element.  Esh  baal,  Ish-baal, 
etc.,  are  examples.  The  Ainorites,  A'hom  Joshua 
did  not  drive  out,  dwelt  on  Mount  Heres,  in  Aija- 
lon,  "the  mountain  of  the  sun"  [Ti.^inath- 
IIERES].  Here  and  there  we  tind  traces  of  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Hebrews,  on  their  conquest 
of  the  country,  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Thus  Baalah 
3r  Kirjath-baal,  "  the  town  of  liaal,"  became  Kir- 


'•  That  temples  in  Syria,  dedicated  to  the  several 
livinities,  did  transfer  their  names  to  the  places  Nvhere 
ihey  stood,  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Ijuoian, 
*p  A»^>rian  himself.  Uis  derivation  of  Uiera  from 
ttM  t«mple  of  the  Assyrian  llera   shows  that  he  was 
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jath-jearim,  "the  town  of  forests"  (Josh.  xv.  8(t>. 
The  Moon,  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  ga>e  her  name  to 
a  city  of  Baslian  (.losh.  xiii.  12,  31),  and  it  is  nri 
improbable  that  the  name  Jericho  m.ay  have  been 
derived  from  being  associated  with  the  worshiii  of 
this  goddess.  [Jkhicho.]  Nebo,  whether  it  be 
the  name  under  which  the  Clialdiuai.s  worshipped 
the  Moon  or  the  planet  Mercury,  enters  into  many 
compounds:  Nebu-zaradan,  Samgar-nebo,  and  the 
like.  Bel  is  found  in  Belshazzar,  Belteshazzar,  and 
others.  Were  Baladan  of  Semitic  origin,  it  would 
proijably  be  derived  from  Baal-Adon,  or  Adonis, 
the  Phoenician  deity  to  whose  worship  Jer.  xxii.  18 
seems  to  refer;  but  it  has  more  properly  been  traced 
to  an  Indo-Germanic  root.  Hadad,  Hadadezer, 
Benhadad,  are  derived  from  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Syrians,  and  in  Nergalsharezer  ive  recognize . 
the  god  of  the  Cushites.  Chemosh,  the  fire-god 
of  Moab,  appears  in  Carchemish,  and  Peor  in  Beth- 
peor.  Malcom,  a  name  which  occurs  but  once,  and 
then  of  a  Moaliite  by  birth,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  Molech  and  JNlilcom,  the  abomination 
of  the  Ammonites.  A  glimpse  of  star-worship 
may  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil,  the 
Semitic  Orion,  and  the  month  Chisleu,  without 
recognizing  in  Rahab  "  the  glittering  fragments  of 
the  sea-snake  trailing  across  the  northern  sky."  It 
would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  trace  in  En-gedi, 
"spring  of  the  kid,'  any  connection  with  the  goat- 
worship  of  Mendes,  or  any  relics  of  the  wars  of  the 
giants  in  Kapha  and  Rephaim.  Eiirst,  indeed,  rec- 
ognizes in  (iedi,  Venus  or  Astarte,  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  and  identical  with  Gad  {/J'/ndw.  s.  v.). 
But  there  >re  fragments  of  ancient  idolatry  hi  other 
names  in  which  it  is  r.ot  so  palpable.  Ish-bosheth 
is  identical  with  Esh-baal,  and  Jerulbesheth  with 
.lerubba,al,  and  Mephibosheth  and  ]\Ieribbaal  are 
but  two  names  for  one  person  (cf.  Jer.  xi.  13).  The 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Kimmon  ajjpears  in  the 
names  Hadad-rimmon,  and  Tabrimmon;  and  if,  as 

some  sup]X)se,  it  be  derived  from  11X2"^,  Rlmmon, 
"a  pomegranate-tree,"  we  may  connect  it  with  the 
towns  of  the  same  name  in  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
with  En-Rinmion  and  the  prevailing  tree-worship. 
It  is  impossil)le  to  pursue  this  investigation  to  any 
length :  the  hints  which  have  been  thrown  out  may 
prove  suggestive.  W.  A.  ^V". 

IDU'EL  ClSou^Aos:  Eccelon),  1  Esdr.  viii. 
43.     [Akikl,  1.] 

IDUME'A   [or  IDUM^'A]    (D^lj^f  less 

frequently  Q"TS,  red]:  ^  'ISouyuai'a:  Idumcea, 
Edom),  Is.  xxxiv.  5,  6;  Ez.  xxxv.  15,  xxxxn.  5;  1 
Mace.  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  vi.  31;  2  Mace.  xii.  32 
Mark  iii.  8.     [Edom.] 

IDUME'ANS  [or  IDUM^'ANS]  (o. 
'ISou^uajoj:   Idunuei),  2  Mace.  x.  15,  16.      [Edom- 

ITES.] 

I'GAL  (^S?**  [whom  God  redeems  or  nrenffes] ). 
1.  ClAaoA.;  Alex.  lya\:  Ignl)  Son  of  Joseph, 
of  the  triiie  of  Issachar,  chosen  by  Moses  to  repre- 
sent that  tribe  among  the  spies  who  went  up  frora 
Kadesh  to  search  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii. 
7). 


fiiniiliar  with  the  circumstance  {,'ie  Den  Si/r.  c.  1). 
Baisampsa  (  =  Beth-shemesh),  a  town  of  Arabia,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  sun-worship  (Vossius,  di 
Theot.  Gent.  u.  c.  8),  lilie  Kir  Ueres  CJer.  xlTili  81 
of  Moab. 
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2.  [rao\:  /yi"'t.]  One  of  the  heroes  cf  Da- 
rid's  guard,  son  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
3G,  rd.a\).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  the  name 
is  given  as  "  Joel  the  brother  of  Nathan  "  (xi.  38, 
'loiTJA.).  Keiniicott,  after  a  minute  examination  of 
the  passage  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  ancient 
\ersions,  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter  as  most  like 
the  genuine  text  (IHssertalUm,  pp.  212-214). 

This  name  is  really  identical  with  Igeal. 

IGDALI'AH  (^n;:b"^5^,  t.  e.  Igdalia'hu  [Je- 
hi/Kdh  is  (jrent,  Fi'irst ;  icliom  Jehovah  mokes  fjreat, 
Ges.]:  ToSoAiors;  [FA.  omits:]  Jef/edelias),  a 
prophet  or  holy  man  —  "  the  man  of  God  "  —  named 
once  only  (Jer.  xxxv.  4),  as  the  father  of  Hanan, 
in  the  chamber  of  whose  sons,  the  Bene-Hanan,  in 
the  house  of  ,Ieho\ali,  Jeremiah  liad  that  remark- 
able interview  with  the  Rechabites  which  is  recorded 
in  that  chapter. 

IG'EAL  (bs:*^  [see  Ioal]  :  "Ioi^a:  Jerjaal), 
a  son  of  Shemaiah ;  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22).  According  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  text  of  this  difficult  genealogy,  he 
is  fourth  in  descent  from  Zerubbabel;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Ijord  A.  Hervey's  plausible  alteration,  he  is 
the  son  of  Shimei,  brother  to  Zerubbabel,  and 
therefore  but  one  generation  distant  from  the  latter 
(Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  pp.  107-109).  The 
name  is  identical  with  Igal  [2  Sam.  xxiii.  36]; 
and,  as  in  that  case,  the  LXX.  give  it  as  Joel. 

I'lM  (D''*17  \_mlns,  stone-hcapsi).  1.  (rai: 
lieiibarim).  The  partial  or  contracted  form  of  the 
name  Ije-Abaju.m,  one  of  the  later  stations  of  tiie 
Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Palestine  (Num. 
xxxiii.  45).  In  the  Samaritan  version  lim  is  ren- 
dered by  Cephrani,  "villages;  "  and  in  the  Targum 

Pseudojon.  by  Gizzeh,  n-T2,  possibly  pointing  to 
sheep-shearing  in  the  locality.  But  in  no  way  do 
we  gain  any  clew  to  the  situation  of  the  place. 

2.  (Ba/ciAt;  Alex.  Avetfi'-  Jim),  a,  town  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  the  same  group 
with  iJeer-sheba,  Ilormah,  etc.  (Josh.  xv.  29).  The 
I'eshito   Syriac  version  has  Elin,  ■  '^N  ^       No 

trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this 
direction.  G. 

IJ'E-AB'ARIM  (D'^in^^n  ^i^^j  with  the 
definite  article,  lye  ha-Al>arini  —  the  heaps,  or 
ruins,  of  (he  further  regions :  Jerome  ad  Fabiolam, 
ocervos  lapiilum  Iranseuntium :  'Axa^yai  [Vat. 
XaA7A.€i,  Alex.  AxeA-Tai]-  «nd  Toi':  Jenbarim, 
and  Jieabariin),  one  of  the  later  halting  places  of 
the  children  of  Israel  as  they  were  apjiroaching 
Palestine  (Num.  xxi.  11;  xxxiii.  44).  It  was  next 
Iteyond  Oboth,  and  the  station  lieyond  it  again  was 
tlie  Wady  Zare<l  —  the  torrent  of  the  willows  — 
probably  one  of  the  streams  which  run  into  the 
S.  K.  angle  of  tlie  Dead  Sea.  Between  Ije-abarim 
and  I)il)on-gad,  which  succeeds  it  in  Num.  xxxiii., 
the  Zared  and  the  Arnon  have  to  l»e  inserted  from 
•he  parallel  accounts  of  xxi.  and  Deut.  ii.,  Dibon- 
^d  and  Ahnon-lJililathaim,  which  lay  above  the 
Amon,  having  in  their  turn  escaped  from  the  two 
last-named  narratives.  Ije-abarim  was  on  the 
lx)undary  —  tlie  S.  I"..  Iwundary  —  of  the  territory 
of  Moab;  not  on  the  j  asture-downs  of  the  Mishor, 
the  modern  Bilhi,  but  in  the  midhar,  the  waste 
•nciiltivated  "wilderness"  on  its  skirts  (xxi.  11). 
Uoal    they    were    expressly    forbidden   to   molest 
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(Deut.  ii.  9-12),  liut  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  conclude  from  the  tern)8  of  ver.  13,  "  now  risa 

up  "  (^ttf7),  that  they  had  remained  ou  his  frontier 
in  Ije-Abarim  for  some  length  of  time.  No  iden- 
tification of  its  situation  has  been  attempted,  nor 
has  the  name  been  found  lingering  in  the  locality, 
which,  howe\er,  has  yet  to  be  explored.  If  there 
is  any  connection  between  the  Ije-Abarim  and  the 
Har-Abarim,  the  mouiitain-range  opjwsite  Jericho, 
then  Abarim  is  doubtless  a  general  appellation  for 
the  whole  of  the  highland  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
[Abakim.] 

The  rendering  given  by  the  LXX.  is  remarkable. 
Tai  is  no  doubt  a  version  of  lye  —  the  A  in  being 
converted  into  G:  but  whence  does  the  'Axa^ 
come?  Can  it  be  the  vestige  of  a  nachal —  "  tor- 
rent" or  "wady"  —  once  attached  to  the  name? 
Tlie  Targum  Pseudojon.  has  Meshre  Jlegiztha  — 
the  plain  of  shearing  —  which  is  equally  puzzling. 

In  Num.  xxxiii.  45  it  is  given  in  the  shorter 
form  of  Ini.  G. 

rjON  {']'\^V,  ruin:  'Aiv  and  'Aiciv,  [in  1 
K.,  Alex.  NaiV;  in  2  Chr.,  Vat.  lo;:]  Ahion, 
\^Aion'] ),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  captains  of  Benhadad,  along  with 
Dan  and  other  store-cities  of  Naphtali  (1  K.  xv. 
20;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4).  It  was  plundered  a  second 
time  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29).  AVe  find 
no  further  mention  of  it  in  history.  At  the  base 
of  the  mountains  of  Najjlitali,  a  few  miles  N.  W. 
of  the  site  of  Dan,  is  a  fertile  and  beautiful  little 

plain  called   Merj  'Aijun   y^t^£.    _.yO;   the 

Arabic  word  ^yj^,  though  different  in  niieaning, 

is  radically  identical  with  the  Heb.  ^^'^li?);  and 
near  its  northern  end  is  a  large  mound  called  Td\ 
Dibbin.  The  writer  visited  it  some  years  ago,  and 
found  tLere  the  traces  of  a  strong  and  ancient  city. 
This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  site  of  the  long-lost 
Ijon  (Bobinson's  Bi^l.  Res.,  iii.  375).     J.  L.  P. 

IK'KESH  (tt'I?.^  [j^erverse,  pervertecq: 
"iffKa,  'E/ffciy,  'Ekktjs  ;  Alex.  E/f<fas,  [Ekktis  ; 
Vat.  FA.  in  1  Chr.,  E/cttjsO  Acces),  the  father 
of  Ika  the  Tekoite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2G;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9). 

I'LAI  [2  syl.]  ('^b'^r  [most  high,  exalted]: 
'UKi;  [Vat.  FA.  HAei:]  Jld),  an  Ahohite,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  29).  In 
the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  ZaI/- 
Mox.  Kennicott  {Dissertati<m,  pp.  187-9)  exam- 
ines the  variations  at  length,  and  decides  in  favor 
of  Ilai  as  the  original  name. 

ILLYR'ICUM  ('IWvijikSi'),  an  extensive  dis- 
trict lying  along  tlie  ea.stern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  tiie  l)Oundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  to  Kpirus 
on  the  south,  and  contiguous  to  Moesia  and  Mace- 
donia on  the  east:  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Drilo 
into  two  portions.  lUyris  Barbara,  the  northern, 
and  lUyris  (nwca,  the  southern.  AN'ithin  these 
limits  was  included  Dalmatia,  which  app  nrs  to 
have  been  used  indifferently  with  Illyricum  for  a 
]X)rtion,  and  ultimately  for  the  whole  of  the  din- 
trict.  St.  Paul  records  tiiat  he  preached  the  (Job- 
pel  "  round  about  unto  Illyricum  "  (Bom.  xv.  19)' 
he  probalily  uses  the  term  in  it.s  most  extenBi>t 
sense,  and  the  part  visited  (if  indeed  he  crjaaed 
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the  bojuidary  at  all}  would  have  been  about  Dyr- 
rachium.  W.  L.  B. 

*  In  Rom.  XV.  19  Paul  speaks  of  his  having 
preached  tlie  gospel  ''from  Jerusalem  and  round 
about  unto  Iliyricum."  We  have  no  account  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  any  journey  to  that 
province.  It  is  a  question  of  interest  whether  we 
can  insert  this  journey  in  the  history  so  as  to  bring 
the  Acts   nnd   tiie   Epistles  into  accordance  with 

teach  other  on  this  point.  Iliyricum  lay  on  the 
Adriatic,  west  of  JIacedonia.  Paul  now  was  in 
Macedonia  only  three  times  during  his  ministry. 
He  could  not  have  gone  to  Iliyricum  when  he  was 
there  first ;  for  the  course  of  his  journey  at  that 
time  is  minutely  traced  in  the  Acts  from  his  land- 
ing at  Neapolis  to  his  leaving  Corinth  on  his  return 
by  sea  to  Palestine.  In  going  south  on*hat  occa- 
sion he  moved  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  was  kept  at  a  distance  from  Illpicum 
(Acts  xvi.  12  ff. ).  Nor,  again,  could  it  have  been 
when  he  passed  through  Macedonia  on  his  return 
thither  from  Greece  at  the  time  of  his  bst  journey 
to  Jerusalem  (.Vets  xx.  1  fF.);  for  the  excursion  to 
Iliyricum  must  have  preceded  this  return.  He 
had  then  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  having  already  been  to  Iliyr- 
icum; and  that  epistle  he  wrote  at  Corinth  just 
before  his  departure  thence  for  JMacedonia  (see 
Uora.  xvi.  i.  23,  and  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  14).  His 
only  other  visit  to  ilacedonia  was  the  intermediate 
one  when  he  came  to  that  region  from  Troas  on 
the  way  to  southern  Greece  (Acts  xx.  1,  2).  No 
mention  is  made  of  Iliyricum  at  that  time,  but  in 
describing  the  circuit  of  the  Apostle's  labors  here, 
Luke  employs  the  comprehensive  expression,  •'  those 
parts  "  (to  /xepr)  eKiivu.)-  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, that  one  of  the  "  parts,"  or  regions,  was  Iliyr- 
icum, which  was  adjacent  to  Macedonia;  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  the  chronology  of  this  por- 
tion of  Paul's  life  allows  us  to  assign  the  ample 
time  of  three  or  four  months  to  just  these  labors 
in  Northern  Greece  before  he  proceeded  to  Achaia 
or  Corinth.  Thus  the  epistle  and  the  history,  so 
incomplete  and  obscure  apart  from  each  other,  form 
a  perfect  whole  when  brought  together,  and  that 
by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  of  which  the 
two  writers  could  have  had  no  thought  when  they 
penned  their  different  accounts.  Lardner  pro- 
nounces this  geographical  and  historical  coinci- 
dence sufficiently  important  to  authenticate  the 
entire  narrative  of  Paul's  travels  as  related  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  H. 

IMAGE.     [Idol.] 

*  IMAGERY,     CHAMBERS     OF,    or 

chambers  of  images  (Ezek.  viii.  12).    The  Hebrew 

IS  in^Sii^P  ^:?in2  ir^W,  and  of  this  a  literal 
translation  would  be :  "  Each  one  in  the  chamber 
or  apartment  of  his  imagery."  JIany  of  the  com- 
mentators transfer  the  suffix  pronoun  to  the  first 
noun,  and  render:  "  Each  one  in  his  apartment  of 
images"  (see  Kosenmiiller,  Maurer,  and  others). 
But  the  pftnoun  may  perhaps  be  added  to  the  last 
noun  to  show  that  different  persons  had  different 
objects  of  worship.  The  whole  passage  (vv.  7-12 
inclusive)  represents  a  scene  of  idolatrous  worship 
which  was  disclosed  to  the  prophet  as  through  a 
lecret  door  of  entrance  (vv.  7,  8).  On  the  walls 
if  the  apartment  were  portrayed  "every  form  of 
jreepLng  thing  and  abominable  beasts,  and  idl  the 
<Jols  of  tlie  bjuse  of  Israel  "  (ver.  10);  and  .-^venty 
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men  of  the  elders  of  the  house  of  Israel  (according 
to  the  number  of  the  Sanhedrim ),  with  their  preai 
dent  (Jaazaniah)  stood  before  these  pictures,  each 
with  his  censer  in  his  hand,  and  offered  incense 
(ver.  11).  That  this  idol  worship  was  introduced 
from  Egypt  is  plam  from  the  kind  of  objects  por- 
trayed, as  indicated  in  ver.  10;  whilst  in  subsequent 
verses  idolatrous  practices  which  had  crept  in  from 
Phoenicia  (ver.  U)  and  Persia  (ver.  16),  are  brought 
to  view.  A  similar  chamber  of  imagery  is  referred 
to  in  Ez.  xxiii.  14:  "  Where  she  saw  men  portrayed 
upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldteans  por-  ' 
trayed  with  vermilion,"  etc.  Representations  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveli,  as  well  as  in  Egypt, 
furnish  good  illustrations  of  the  practices  here 
refened  to.  R.  D.  C.  R. 

IM'LA  (M^'?';  {filled,  full ;  or  fulfiUery. 
'l6^/3Aa;  [Vat.  le^^Aoas,  l€;ui3A.aa;]  Alex.  Ufj.- 
\a'  Jemla),  father  or  progenitor  of  Micaiah,  the 
prophet  of  Jehovah,  who  was  consulted  by  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  before  their  fatal  expedition  to 
Ramoth-gilead  (2  Chr.  xviii.  7,  8).     The  fomx.— 

IM'LAH  (nb:^_  'Uix0\ad;  [Vat.  Uf^ias, 
Isfxia;]  Alex.  leyuoa:  Jeiiiln)  is  employed  in  the 
parallel  narrative  (1  K.  xxii.  8,  9). 

IMMANTTEL  (bW3Sl^  \ivith  us  God],  or 

in  two  words  in  many  MSS.  and  editions  ^3X2^ 

vS  :  ^EiJ./xavovfi\'  Emmanuel),  the  symbolical 
name  given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the  child  who 
was  announced  to  Ahaz  and  the  people  of  Judah, 
as  the  sign  which  (iod  would  give  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  their  enemies  (Is.  vii.  14).  It  is  applied 
by  the  Apostle  Matthew  to  the  Messiah,  born  of 
the  Virgin  (Matt.  i.  2.3).  By  the  LXX.  in  one 
passage  (Is.  vii.  14),  and  in  both  passages  by  the 
Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  Targ.,  it  is  rendered  as  a  proper 
name;  but  in  Is.  viii.  8  the  LXX.  translate  it  lit- 
erally ^e0'  T^ixwv  6  B^6s.  The  verses  in  question 
have  been  the  battle-field  of  critics  for  centuries, 
and  in  their  discussions  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
the  odium  theoloyicum.  As  early  as  the  times  of 
Justin  Martyr  the  Christian  interpretation  was 
attacked  by  the  Jews,  and  the  jwsition  wliich  they 
occupied  has  of  late  years  been  assumed  by  many 
continental  theologians.  Before  proceeding  to  n 
discuasion,  or  rather  to  a  classification  of  the  nu- 
merous theories  of  which  this  subject  has  been  the 
fruitful  source,  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
prophecy  was  delivered  claim  especial  consideration. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  threatened  with  annihilation  by 
the  combined  armies  of  Syria  and  Israel.  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  the  choice  warriors 
of  Judah,  all  "  sons  of  might,"  had  fallen  in  one 
day's  battle.  The  Edomites  and  Philistines  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  (2  Chr.  xxviii.).  Jerusalem 
was  menaced  with  a  siege;  the  hearts  of  the  king 
and  of  the  people  "  shook,  as  the  trees  of  a  forest 
shake  before  the  wind  "  (Is.  vii.  2).  The  king  had 
gone  to  "  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,"  probably 
to  take  measures  for  preventing  the  supply  of  watei 
from  being  cut  off  or  falling  into  the  enemy's  hand, 
when  the  prophet  met  him  with  the  message  of 
consolation.  Not  only  were  the  designs  of  the  hos- 
tile armies  to  fail,  but  within  sixty-five  years  thtf 
kingdom  of  Israel  would  be  overthrown.  In  con- 
firmation of  his  words,  the  prophet  bids  .Ahaz  ask 
a  sign  of  Jehovxh,  which  the  king,  with  pret^ioded 
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hurnilify,  refused  to  do.  After  administering  a 
8e\-epe  i-elmke  to  Ahaz  for  his  obstinacy,  Isaiah  an- 
nounces the   sign   which  Jehovah  himself  would 

j,ive  unaisked:  "behold  I  the  virgin  (n?2v5^) 
l,d'olmd/i)"  is  with  child  and  beareth  a  son,  and 
she  shall  call  his  name  Jiiimfiiniel.'^ 

The  interpreters  of  this  passage  are  naturally 
divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  admits  of 
subdivisions,  as  the  ditterences  in  detail  are  numer- 
ous The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  refer  the 
fulfiUinent  of  the  prophecy  to  an  historical  e-ent, 
vhicli  followed  immediately  upon  its  deli\ery.  The 
niajority  of  Christian  writers,  till  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  form  a  second  class,  and  apply  the 
prophecy  exclusively  to  the  JNIessiah,  while  a  third 
class,  almost  equally  numerous,  agree  in  considering 
both  these  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the 
prophecy  had  an  munediate  and  lite)-al  fulfillment, 
but  was  completely  accomplished  ui  the  miraculous 
concepcion  and  birth  of  Christ.  Among  the  first 
are  numbered  the  -Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  with- 
out exception.  Jerome  refutes,  on  chronological 
grounds,  a  theory  which  was  current  in  his  day 
amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  prophecy  had  reference 
to  Hezekiah,  the  son  of  Ahaz,  who  from  a  compar- 
ison of  2  K.  xvi.  2  with  xviii.  2,  must  have  been 
nine  years  old  at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  The 
force  of  his  argument  is  somewhat  weakened  by 
the  evident  obscurity  of  the  numbers  in  the  pas- 
gages  in  question,  from  which  we  must  infer  that 
Ahaz  was  eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah's 
birth.  I5y  the  Jews  in  tlie  middle  ages  this  ex- 
planation was  abandoned  as  untenable,  and  in  con- 
sequence some,  as  Jarchi  and  Aben  Ezra,  refer  the 
prophecy  to  a  son  of  Isaiah  himself,  and  others  to 
a  son  of  Ahaz  liy  another  wife,  as  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel.  In  this  case,  the  \dinah  is  explained 
as  the  wife  or  betrothed  wife  of  the  prophet,  or  as 
a  Later  wife  of  Ahaz.  Kelle  (Gesen.  L'vmm.  iiber 
den  Ji'saiu)  degrades  her  to  the  third  rank  of  ladies 
in  the  harem  (comp.  Cant.  vi.  8).  Hitzig  {(lev 
Pr(>j>h.  Jesnid)  rejects  Uesenius'  application  of 
Udinah  to  a  second  wife  of  the  ])rophet,  and  inter- 
prets it  of  the  prophetess  mentioned  in  viii.  3. 
Hendewerk  {chs  Proph.  Jesnid  Weissrir/.)  follows 
Gesenius.  In  either  case,  the  prophet  is  made  to 
fulfill  his  own  prophecy.  Isenbiehl,  a  pupil  of 
Michaelis,  defended  the  historical  sense  with  con- 
siderable learning,  and  suffered  unworthy  persecu- 
tion for  expressing  his  opinions.  Tlie  '(dmnh  in 
his  view  was  some  Hebrew  girl  who  w;is  present  at 
the  colloqtiy  l)etween  Isaiah  and  Ahaz,  and  to 
whom  the  prophet  pointed  as  he  spoke.  This  opin 
ion  was  held  by  Bauer,  Cube,  and  Kosennniller 
(Ist  ed.).  Michaelis,  Kichhorn,  I'aulus,  and  An 
mon,  trive  her  a  merely  ideal  existence;  while 
Umbroit  aljows  her  to  be  nnionff  the  bystanders, 
but  explains  the  pregnancy  and  birth  as  imaginary 
only.  Inter])reter9  of  the  second  class,  who  refer 
the  prophecy  solely  to  the  Messiah,  of  course  un- 
dentand  by  the  'almi'ili  the  A'irgin  Mary.  Among 
these,  Vitringa  ( Obs.  Sm-r.  v.  c.  1 )  vinorously  op- 
poses those,  who,  like  (Jrotius,  rellicanus,  and 
Tirinus,  conceded  to  the  Jews  that  the  reference  to 
Christ  Jesus  was  not  direct  anj  innnediate,  but  by 
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way  of  t)-pical  allusion.  Tor,  he  maintains,  a 
young  married  woman  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  aud 
Isaiah  could  not  be  a  type  of  the  Virgin,  nor 
could  her  issue  by  her  husband  be  a  figure  of  thu 
child  to  be  born  of  the  \'irgin  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  (ihost.  Against  this  hypothesis  of  a 
solely  Messianic  reference,  it  is  olijected  that  the 
bii-th  of  the  Messiali  could  not  be  a  sign  of  deliv- 
erance to  the  iieople  of  .ludah  in  the  time  of  AhaZj 
In  reply  to  this,  Theodoret  advances  the  opinion 
that  the  birth  of  tlie  Jlessiah  in\olved  the  conser- 
\ation  of  the  family  of  Jesse,  and  therefore  by  im- 
plication of  the  Jewish  state.  Cocceius  argues  on 
the  same  side,  tliat  the  sign  of  the  jSIessiah's  birth 
would  intimate  that  in  the  interval  the  kingdom 
and  state  ^'  the  Jews  could  not  be  alienated  from 
God,  and  oesides  it  confirms  ^■er.  8,  indicating  that 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  Jud.ta  should  not  be 
suliject  to  Syria,  as  it  was  when  Archelaus  was 
removed  and  it  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Ko- 
man  province.  Of  all  these  explanations  Vitringa 
disapproves,  and  states  his  own  conclusion,  which 
is  also  that  of  Calvin  and  I'iscator,  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing: In  vv.  14-16,  the  prophet  gives  a  sign 
to  the  pious  in  Israel  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
impendhig  danger,  and  in  ver.  17,  ic,  announces 
the  evils  which  the  Assyrians,  not  the  Syrians, 
should  inflict  upon  Ahaz  and  such  of  his  people  as 
resembled  him.  As  surely  as  IMessiah  would  be 
Iwrn  of  the  Virgin,  so  surely  would  God  deliver  the 
Jews  from  the  threatened  e\il.  The  principle  of 
interpretation  here  made  use  of  is  founded  by  Cal- 
vin on  the  custom  of  the  prophets,  who  confirmed 
special  promises  by  the  assurance  that  God  woidd 
send  a  redeemer.  But  this  explanation  involves 
another  difficulty,  besides  that  which  arises  from 
the  distance  of  the  event  predicted.  Before  the 
child  shall  airive  at  years  of  discretion  (lie  prophet 
announces  the  desolation  of  the  land  wliose  khigs 
threatened  Ahaz.  By  this  Vitringa  understands 
that  no  more  time  would  elapse  before  the  former 
event  was  accomplished  than  would  intervene  be- 
tween the  birth  and  youth  of  Imnianuel,  an  argu- 
ment too  far-fetched  to  have  much  weight.  Heng- 
stenberg  (Chrktolo^jy,  ii.  44-6G,  Kng.  trans.)  sup- 
ports to  the  full  the  Mess'anic  interpretation,  and 
closely  connects  vii.  14  with  ix.  G.  He  admits 
frankly  that  the  older  explanation  of  vv.  15,  16, 
has  exposed  itself  to  the  charge  of  being  arbitrary, 
and  confidently  propounds  his  own  method  of  re- 
moving the  stumblinir-block.  "In. ver.  14  the 
prophet  had  seen  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  as  pres- 
ent. Holding  fast  this  idea  and  expanding  it,  the 
prophet  makes  him  who  has  been  born  accompany 
the  people  through  all  the  stages  of  its  existence. 
We  have  here  an  ideal  rnidd/jatitm  of  the  real  in- 

cnrnation What  the  projjhet  means,  and 

intends  to  say  here  is,  thai,  in  the  sjiace  of  abend  a 
tirelreimmth,  the  orerthroir  of  the  hostile  kinijdomt 
irimbi  already  hare  taken  place.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  contemporaries,  he  brings  forward 
the  wonderful   chilil   who,  as  it  were,  formed    th*" 

soul  of  the  popular  life In  the  •ulisequent 

pniplipcy,  the  same  wonderful  child,  grown  up  inf/» 
a  warlike  liero,  iirings  the  deliverance  from  Asshur, 
and   the  world's  power  represented  by  it."     The 


«  'Almiih  (lenotofl  a  pirl  of  mnrriasicable  age.  but 
act  mttrrifd,  iiud  aiuretorc  a  virgin  by  impllcutlon. 
It  IB  never  even  uaefl,  a«  n^^iH?,  bethxilah,  wliicli 
nore  <liii>cHy  expresses  virginity,  of  a  bride  or  i>e- 
aroth<wl  wife  (.loci  1   8).      ^Almnli  an.!  hriliUlah  lire  both 


applleil  to  Kebckah  (Oen.  xxlv.  16,  43),  M  iipparenUy 
convertible  term.'' :  ami  In  lulilition  to  the  cvMonce  from 
the  vojfimte  lanuungps,  ArHl)ic  and  Sjriiir,  we  have  th« 
tiKtiiiioiiy  of  .leronie  (on  Is.  vii.  14)  that  iu  PunV 
(lima  denoted  ii  vir|[in. 
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laamed  professor  thus  admits  the  double  sense  in 
the  case  of  Asshur.  but  denies  its  application  to 
Imnianuel.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  text 
or  conimeutary  be  the  more  obscure. 

Ill  view  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  these 
explanations  of  the  prophecy,  the  third  class  of 
interpreters  above  alluded  to  have  recourse  to  a 
theory  which  combines  the  two  preceding,  namely, 
the  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense.  They  suppose 
tliat  the  immediate  reference  of  the  prophet  was  to 
some  coiiteuiporary  occurrence,  but  that  his  words 
received  tlieir  true  and  full  accomplishment  in  the 
birth  of  the  Jlessiah.  Jerome  ( Conim.  in  Esninm, 
vii.  14)  mentions  an  interpretation  of  some  Juda- 
izers  that  Immanuel  was  the  son  of  Isaiah,  born 
of  the  prophetess,  as  a  type  of  the  Saviour,  and 
that  his  name  indicates  the  calling  of  the  nations 
after  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  proposed  by  Dathe ; 
in  his  opinion  "  the  miracle,  while  it  imnietliately 
respected  the  times  of  the  prophet,  was  a  type  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  of  the  Virgin  jMary."  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  conjectured  that  it  had  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  Hezekiah,  "  the  virgin  "  being  the  queen 
of  Ahaz ;  but,  like  -'ome  other  prophetic  testimo- 
nies, had  another  ana  a  designed  reference  to  some 
remoter  circumstance,  which  when  it  occurred 
would  be  the  real  fulfillment,  answering  every  fea- 
ture and  filUng  up  the  entire  extent  of  the  original 
delineation  (Scrip.  Test,  to  the  Messiah^  i.  357,  3d 
ed. ).  A  serious  objection  to  the  application  of  the 
prophecy  to  Hezekiah  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Kennicott  separates  ver.  IG  from  the  three  preced- 
ing, applying  the  latter  to  Christ,  the  former  to 
the  son  of  Isaiah  [Sermon  cm  Is.  vii.  13-16). 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  principal  opinions 
which  have  been  held  on  this  important  question. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  quotation  occurs 
in  Matt.  i.  23,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Evangelist  did  not  use  it  by  way  of  accommodation, 
but  as  having  in  view  its  actual  accomplishment. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  opinion  as  to  any 
contemporary  or  immediate  reference  it  might  con- 
tain, this  was  completely  obscured  by  the  full 
conviction  that  burst  upon  him  when  he  realized 
its  completion  in  the  Messiah.  What  may  have 
been  the  light  in  which  the  promise  was  regarded 
l)y  the  prophet's  contemporaries  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  judge;  the  hypothesis  of  the  douljle 
sense  satisfies  most  of  the  requirements  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  as  it  does  less  violence  to  the  text  than 
the  others  which  have  been  proposed,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Apos- 
tle's quotations  from  the  0.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  15,  18, 
23;  iv.  15),  we  accept  it  as  approximating  most 
nearly  to  the  true  solution.  W.  A.  W. 

IM'MER  ("IfiW  [perh.  talkative,  Dietr.  Ges. ; 
prominent,  In</h,  Fiir.st]  :  'E/t/XTjp;  [in  1  Chr.  ix.  12, 
Vat.  Efi-np;  Neh.  xi.  13,  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
/\:nmer),  apparently  the  founder  of  an  important 
family  of  priests,  although  the  name  does  not  occur 
in  any  genealogy  which  allows  us  to  discover  his 
descent  from  Aaron  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  13). 
This  family  had  charge  of,  and  gave  its  name  to, 
the  sixteenth  course  of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14). 
From  them  came  Pashur,  chief  governor  of  the 
Temple  in  .Jeremiah's  time,  and  his  persecutor  (Jer. 
XX.  1 ).  They  returned  fivm  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
uahel  and  Jeshua  (Kzr.  ii.  37;  Neh.  vii.  40).  Zadok 
pen-IiKiner  repaired  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii.  29), 
icd  tw(  other  priests  of  the  family  put  away  their 
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foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20).  Hut  it  is  rem.jrkaWe 
that  the  name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  whc 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Xehemiah.  and  also  of 
those  who  came  up  with  /erubbabel  and  .leshua, 
and  who  are  stated  to  have  had  descendants  sur- 
viving in  the  next  generation  —  the  days  of  .loiakim 
(see  Neh.  xii.  1,  10,  12-21).  [K.m.meiV]  DiHerent 
from  the  foregoing  must  be  — 

2.  {'Efj.firip,  'le/xTtp;  [in  Ezr.,  Vat.  Efxrip;  m 
Neh.,  Alex,  le/x/x-np:]  Hmtr,  [A'wwer]).  ajipareiitly 
the  name  of  a  jjlace  in  Babylonia  fi-om  which  cer- 
tain persons  returned  to  .lerusalem  with  the  first 
caravan,  who  could  not  satisfactorily  prove  their 
genealogy  (Ezr.  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In  1  Esdraa 
the  name  is  given  as  'Aa\dp. 

IM'NA  (173??";  [Iwklinf/  back]  :  'i^aj/ii  : 
.Temna),  a  descendant  of  Asher,  son  of  Ilelem,  and 
one  of  the  "chief  princes  "  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii. 
35;  comp.  40). 

IM'NAH  (mp";  [luck,  success]:  'Ufxvd.; 
[Vat.  Iviva:]  ■Temnn).  1.  The  first-born  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  30).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name 
(identical  with  the  present)  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 

as  JiMNAH. 

2.  [Vat.  Atf^av-]  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  Levite, 
assisted  in  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
14). 

*  IMPLEAD  (A.  V.  Acts  xix.  38)  is  a  tech- 
nical term  (like  Luke's  iyKaAeirwaau),  signifying 
"  to  accuse,"  or  "  prosecute  "  by  a  due  course  of  law. 
The  proper  word  occurs  in  the  proper  place.  It  is 
the  city-K-'ouncilor  who  speaks  in  that  passage  (see 
in  he),  pointing  out  to  the  Ephesians  the  lawful 
remedy  for  their  grievances  as  opposed  to  one  un- 
lawful. H. 

*  IMPORTABLE  occurs  in  tlte  Prayer  of 
JIanasses :  =  wv>(';7"i(Yt,s  in  the  Vulg.  i.  e.  insup- 
portable, unendurable,  said  of  the  divine  threaten- 
ing.    The  word  is  now  obsolete  in  that  sense. 

H. 

*  IMPOTENT  (from  impotens)  signifies 
" strengthless,"  "sick,"  "infirm."  It  is  the  ren- 
dei'ing  of  aadeuaiu  in  John  v.  3,  and  in  Acts  iv.  9 ; 
but  of  aSiiuaros  i"  Acts  xiv.  8.  H. 

*  IMPRISONMENT.    [Punishments.] 
IM'RAH  (nn?2^  [obstinacij,  Ges.]:  'IjjLpdy, 

[Vat.  corrupt;]  Alex.  Ufxpa:  Jamrn),  a  descendant 
of  Asher,  of  the  family  of  Zophah  (1  Chr.  vii.  36), 
and  named  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe. 

IM'RI  nP«  [eloquent]).  1.  {'A/x$pat,x, 
[Vat.]  Alex,  omit:  Omrai,  but  it  seems  to  have 
changed  places  with  the  preceding  name.)  A  man 
of  Judah  of  the  great  family  of  Pharez  (1  Chr. 
ix.  4). 

2.  CA/j-apl;  [Vat.  FA.  A/xapei;  Alex.  Mtapt:] 
Amri),  father  or  progenitor  of  Zaccuh,  who  as- 
sisted Nehemiah  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (NTeh.  iii.  2). 

*  INCANTATIONS.     [Magic] 
INCENSE,  nnitap  (keturM),  Deut.  xxxiii. 

10;  nT^'l^n  {ketufeth),  Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxx.  1,  &c.; 
n3''^3b  (lebondh),  Is.  xliii.  23,  Ix.  6,  &c.  The 
incense  employed  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
was  distinguished  as  C^SDH  H^tti?  (ketoreth 
hassmnmim),  Ex.  xxv.  6,  from  being  compounJp* 
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of  the  perfumes  stacte,  onycha,  fjalbanum,  and  pure 
fhinkim-ense.  All  incense  which  was  not  made 
of  these  ingredients  was  called  n^J  Hl'^lip 
(ketorah  zdrdli),  Ex.  xxx.  9,  and  was  forbidden  to 
be  offered.  According  to  l{a.shi  on  Kx.  xxx.  .34,  the 
Bbove-nientioned  perfumes  were  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, seventy  manehs  being  taken  of  eacli.  They 
were  compounded  by  the  skill  of  the  apothecary,  to 
whose  use,  according  to  rabbinical  tradition,  was 
devoted  a  portion  of  the  temple,  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  family  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  the  incense,  "the  house  of  Abtines."  So 
in  the  large  temples  of  India  "  is  retained  a  man 
whose  chief  business  it  is  to  distil  sweet  waters 
from  iiowers,  and  to  extract  oil  from  wood,  flowers, 
and  other  substances"  (lioberts.  Orient.  Jllus.  p. 
82)  The  priest  or  I^evite  to  whose  care  the  incense 
was  intrusted,  was  one  of  the  fifteen  C"^3"l!272 
(memiinnirn),  or  prefects  of  the  temple.  Constant 
watch  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Abtines  that  the 
incense  might  always  be  in  readiness  (Buxtorf, 
Lex.    Talm.  s.  v.  D3"^i:3W). 

In  addition  to  the  four  ingredients  already  men- 
tioned .Jarchi  enumerates  seven  others,  thus  making 
eleven,  wliich  the  Jewish  doctors  affirm  were  com- 
municated to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Josephus 
(/?.  J.  V.  5,  §  5)  mentions  thirteen.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  additional  spices  are  given  by  Mai- 
monides  {Cele  liammil.M^h,  ii.  2,  §  3)  as  foUows. 
Of  myrrh,  cassia,  spikenard,  and  saffron,  sixteen 
manehs  each.  Of  costus  twelve  manehs.  cinnamon 
nine  manehs,  sweet  bark  three  marehs.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  confection  was  308  manehs.  To  these 
was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  salt  of  Sodom, 
with  amber  of  .lordan,  and  an  herb  called  "  the 
smoke-raiser^"  (Itfl?  nvVtt,  mndleh  dshdn), 
known  only  to  the  cnmdng  in  such  matters,  to 
whom  the  secret  descended  by  tradition.  In  the 
ordinary  daily  service  one  maneh  was  used,  half  in 
the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening.  Allowing 
then  one  matieli  of  incense  for  each  day  of  the  sohr 
year,  the  three  manehs  which  remained  were  again 
iwunded,  and  used  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day 
of  atonement  (Uv.  xvi.  12).  A  store  of  it  was 
constantly  kept  in  the  temple  (Jos.   B.  J.  vi.  8, 

The  incense  possessed  the  threefold  characteristic 
of  being  salted  (not  Itmpered  as  in  A.  V.),  pure 
and  holy.  Salt  was  the  symbol  of  incorruptness, 
and  nothing,  says  Maimonides,  was  offered  without 
it,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-offerings,  the  blood, 
and  the  wood  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13).  The  expression 
133  13  (had  beb'ul),  Ex.  xxx.  34,  is  interpreted 
by  the  (  lialdee  "  weight  by  weight,"  that  is,  an 
equal  weight  of  each  (cf.  .larchi,  in  U>c.)\  and  this 
rendering  is  adopted  l)y  our  version.  Others  how- 
ever, and  aiTumg  them  Ai)en  l"/.ra  and  Maimonides, 
consider  it  as  signifying  th.at  e;jch  of  the  spices  was 
separately  prepared,  and  that  all  were  afterwards 
mixed.  The  incense  thus  conifjounded  was  specially 
get  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary :  its  dese- 
cration was  punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxx.  37,  38); 
as  in  some  [lart  of  India,  according  to  Michaelis 
(Mosciifcli.  lifclit,  art.  24!)),  it  was  considered  high 
treason  for  any  person  to  make  use  of  the  best  sort 
of  CaliiiiUjiik,  which  was  for  the  service  of  the  king 
done. 

Aaron,  as  high-priest,  Wiis  originally  appointed 
^  oHer   incense,  but  in  the  dailjf  service  of  the 
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second  temple  the  office  devolved  upon  the  inferioi 
priests,  from  among  whom  one  was  chosen  by  iot 
(Mishna,  Vomn,  ii.  4;  Luke  i.  9),  each  morning 
and  evening  (Abarbanel  o«  Liv.  x.  1).  A  peculiar 
blessing  was  suppo.sed  to  be  attached  to  this  service, 
and  in  order  that  all  might  share  in  it,  the  lot  was 
cast  among  those  who  were  "  new  to  the  incense," 
if  any  remained  (Mishna,  i'oirKt,  1.  c. ;  IJartenora  on 
Tamid,  v.  2).  Uzziah  was  punished  for  his  pre- 
sumption in  attempting  to  infringe  the  prerogatives 
of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  were  consecrated 
to  burn  incense  (2  Ohr.  xxvi.  lG-21:  Jos.  Ant.  ix. 
10,  4).  The  officiating  priest  appointed  another, 
whose  office  it  was  to  take  the  fire  from  the  brazen 
altar.    According  to  Maimonides  (  Tmid.  i'viiis.  ii. 

8,  iii.  5)  this  fire  was  taken  from  the  second  pile, 
which  was  over  against  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  altar 
of  bumt-offering,  and  was  of  fig-tree  wood.  A  silver 
shovel  (nnnO,  vmchtah)  was  first  filled  with  the 
live  coals,  and  afterwards  emptied  into  a  golden 
one,  smaller  than  the  former,  so  that  some  of  the 
coals  were  spilled  (Jlishna,  Tamid,  v.  5,  yoiiia,  iv. 
4 :  cf.  Kev.  viii.  5).  Another  priest  cleared  the  golden 
altar  from  the  cinders  which  had  been  left  at  the 
previous  offering  of  incense  (Jlishna,  Tamid,  iii.  6, 

9,  vi.  1 ). 
The  times  of  offering  incense  were  specified  in 

the  instructions  first  given  to  Closes  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8). 
The  morning  incense  was  offered  when  the  lamps 
were  trinmied  in  the  holy  place,  and  before  the 
sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the  purpose 
announced  the  break  of  day  (Mishna,  y(miri,  iii. 
1,  5).  When  the  kmps  were  lighted  "between  the 
evenings,"  after  the  evening  sacrifice  and  before 
the  drink-offerings  were  offered,  incense  was  again 
burnt  on  the  golden  altar,  which  "  belonged  to  the 
oracle"  (1  K.  vi.  22),  and  stood  before  the  veil 
which  separated  the  holy  place  from  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  throne  of  God  (Kev.  viii.  4;  Philo,  de 
Anim.  idim.  §  3). 

When  the  priest  entered  the  holy  place  with  the 
incense,  all  the  people  were  removed  from  the 
temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and  the  altar 
(Maimon.  Tmid.  Umu.i.  iii.  3;  cf.  Luke  i.  10). 
The  incense  was  then  brought  from  the  house  of 

Abtines  in  a  Large  vessel  of  gold  called  ^2  {caph), 

in  which  was  a  phial  ("T^T3,  bazic,  properly  "  a 
iolrei'")  containing  the  incense  (Mishna,  Tumid, 
v.  4).  The  assistant  priests  who  attended  to  the 
lamps,  the  clearing  of  the  golden  altar  from  the 
cinders,  and  the  fetching  fire  from  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  performed  their  offices  singly,  bowed 
towards  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  left  the  holy 
place  before  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  offer 
incense,  entered.  I'rofomid  silence  was  obsen-ed 
among  the  congi"egation  who  were  praying  without 
(cf.  Kev.  viii.  1 ),  and  at  a  signal  from  the  i)rcfect 
the  priest  cast  the  incense  on  the  fire  (Mishna. 
Tiunid,  vi.  3),  and  bowing  reverently  towards  the 
Holy  of  Holies  retired  slowly  backwards,  not  pro- 
longing his  prayer  that  he  might  not  alarm  the 
congregation,  or  cause  them  to  fear  that  he  had 
been  struck  dea<l  for  offering  unworthily  (I.ev.  x\i. 
13;  Luke  i.  21:  Mishna,  Yomn,  v.  1).  When  he 
came  out  he  pronounced  the  blessing  in  Num.  v= 
24-20,  the  "magrephah"  sounded,  and  the  I^evitei 
burst  forth  into  .song,  accompanied  by  the  full  swell 
of  the  temple  music,  the  somid  of  which,  say  tho 
Kabbins,  could  1)C  he.ard  as  far  as  .lericho  (Mishna. 
Tamid,  iii.   8).     It  is  possible  that  this  may  b« 
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■Snded  to  in  Rev.  \-iu.  5.  Tlie  priest  then  emptied 
the  censer  in  a  clean  place,  and  hung  it  on  one  of 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

On  tlie  day  of  atonement  the  service  was  dif- 
ferent. The  high-priest,  after  sacrificing  the  bullock 
as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  family,  took 
incense  in  his  left  hand  and  a  golden  shovel  filled 
with  live  coals  from  the  west  side  of  the  brazen 
altar  (Jarchi  on  Lev.  xvi.  12)  in  his  right,  and 
went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  then  placed  the 
shovel  upon  the  ark  between  the  two  bars.  In  the 
second  temple,  where  tliere  was  no  ark,  a  stone  was 
substituted.  Then  sprinkling  the  incense  ujwn  the 
coals,  he  stayed  till  the  house  was  filled  with  smoke, 
■viid  walkins  slowly  backwards  came  without  the 
voil,  where  he  prayed  for  a  short  time  (Maimonides, 
V'lm  hnkkippitr,  quoted  by  Ainsworth  on  Lev. 
xvi  ;  Outram  ik  Sncrijidis,  i.  8,  §  11). 

The  offering  of  incense  has  formed  a  part  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  most  ancient  nations.  The 
I'<vptians  burnt  resin  in  honor  of  the  sun  at  its 
rising,  mjrrh  when  in  its  meridian,  and  a  mixture 
called  Ivuphi  at  its  setting  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
V.  315).  Plutarch  {de  Is.  et  Os.  c.  52,  80)  describes 
Kuphi  as  a  mixture  of  sixteen  ingredients.  "  In 
the  temple  of  .Siva  incense  is  oflfered  to  the  Lingam 
six  times  in  twenty-four  hours  "  (Roberts,  Orient. 
/Ilus.  p.  4G8).  It  was  an  element  in  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  xlviii.  35 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  25). 

With  regard  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  in- 
cense, opinions  have  been  many  and  widely  differ- 
ing. While  Maimonides  regarded  it  merely  as  a 
perfume  designed  to  counteract  the  effluvia  arising 
from  the  beasts  which  were  slaughtered  for  the 
daily  sacrifice,  other  interpreters  have  allowed  their 
iuiaginations  to  run  riot,  and  vied  with  the  wildest 
speculations  of  the  Jlidnishim.  Pliilo  ( Quis  rev. 
(liv.  hcer.  sit,  §  41,  p.  501)  conceives  the  stacte  and 
on)cha  to  1«  syniliolical  of  water  and  earth;  gal- 
banum  and  frankincense  of  air  and  fire.  Josephus, 
following  the  traditions  of  his  tiuie,  believed  that 
the  ingredients  of  the  incense  were  chosen  from  the 
products  of  the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  the  unin- 
haljited  parts  of  the  earth,  to  indicate  that  all 
things  are  of  God  and  for  God  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §  5 ).  As 
the  temple  or  taliernacle  was  the  palace  of  Jehovah, 
the  theocratic  king  of  Israel,  and  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  his  throne,  so  the  incense,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  con-esponded  to  the  perfumes  in  which  the 
luxurious  monarchs  of  the  East  delighted.  It  may 
mean  all  this,  but  it  must  mean  much  more, 
(irotius,  on  Ex.  xxx.  1,  says  the  mystical  significa- 
tion is  "  sursum  habenda  corda."  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  on  Ex.  xxx.  34,  considers  it  as  an  apt 
emblem  of  propitiation,  and  finds  a  symbolical 
meaning  in  the  several  ingredients.  Fairbairn 
(  Typoli)gy  of  Scripture,  ii.  320),  with  many  others, 
looks  upon  prayer  as  the  reality  of  which  incense 
is  the  svmbol,  founding  his  conclusion  upon  I's. 
cxli.  2;  kev.  v.  8,  viii.  3,  4.  Blihr  {Symb.  d.  .W>s. 
Cult.  vol.  i.,  vi.  §  4)  opposes  this  \-iew  of  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  ground  that  the  chief  thing  in  offering 
incense,  is  not  the  producing  of  the  smoke,  which 
presses  like  prayer  towards  heaven,  but  the  spread- 
ing of  the  fragrance.  His  own  exposition  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  Prayer,  among  all  oriental 
nations,  signifies  calling  upon  the  name  of  God. 
The  oldest  prayers  consisted  in  the  mere  eninnera- 
tion  of  the  several  titles  of  God.  The  -Scripture  | 
jilacea  incense  in  close  relationship  to  prayer,  so  ' 
tJhat  offering  incense  is  synonvmous  with  worship,  i 
72 
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Hence  incense  itself  is  a  symbol  of  the  name  of 
God.  The  ingredients  of  the  incense  correspond 
severally  to  the  perfections  of  God,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  to  which  of  the  four  names  of 
God  each  belongs.  Perhaps  stacte  corresponds  to 
^y^]  {Jehovah),  onycha  to  C"*rT'bSI  (ElOhiin), 
galbanum  to  "'n  (chai),  and  frankincense  to  WMp 
{b'ldosh ).  Such  is  Biihr's  exposition  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  incense,  rather  ingenious  than  logical. 
Looking  upon  incense  in  connection  with  the  other 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Jlosaic  ritual,  it 
would  rather  seem  to  be  symbolical,  not  of  prayer 
itself,  but  of  that  which  makes  prayer  acceptable, 
the  intercession  of  Christ.  In  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  the 
incense  is  spoken  of  as  somethins  distinct  from, 
though  offered  with,  the  prayers  of  aU  the  saints 
(cf.  Luke  i.  10);  and  in  Rev.  v.  8  it  is  the  golden 
vials,  and  not  the  odors  or  incense,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  prayers  of  saints.  Ps.  cxli.  2,  at  first 
sight,  appears  to  militate  against  this  conclusion ; 
but  if  it  be  argued  from  this  passage  that  incense 
is  an  emblem  of  prayer,  it  must  also  be  allowed 
that  the  evening  sacrifice  has  the  same  snnbolical 
meaning.  W.  A.  W. 

INTJIA  (^"^n,  i.e.  IToddu:  i,  'Iv8i/c^:  India) 
The  name  of  India  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  !«- 
fore  the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed  as  the 
limit  of  the  territories  of  Ahasuenis  in  the  east,  as 
Ethiopia  was  in  the  west  (i.  1;  viii.  9):  the  names 
are  siutilarly  connected  by  Herodotus  (vii.  9).  The 
Hebrew  form  "  ffvddu"  is  an '  abbreviation  of 
Honndu,  which  is  identical  with  the  indigenous 
names  of  the  river  Indu.s,  "  Hindu,"  or  "  Sindhu," 
and  again  with  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  as 
it  apj)e*rs  in  the  Vendidad,  "  Hapta  Hendu."'  The 
native  form  "  Sindus  "  is  noticed  l)y  Pliny  (vi.  23) 
The  India  of  the  l)ook  of  Esther  is  not  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindostan,  but  the  country  surrounding  the 
Indus  —  the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  Scinde  —  the 
India  which  Herodotus  describes  (iii.  98)  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  Persian^  empire  under  Darius,  and 
the  India  which  at  a  later  period  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
inscripfions  of  Persepolis  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
but  noc  in  those  of  Rehistun  (Rawhnson,  Ilerod.  ii- 
483).  In  1  Mace.  viii.  8,  India  is  reckoned  among 
the  countries  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
received  out  of  the  former  possessions  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  It  is  clear  that  India  proper  cannot  be 
understood,  inasnnich  as  this  never  belonged  either 
to  Antiochus  or  Eumenes.  At  the  .same  time  none 
of  the  explanations  offered  by  conmientators  are 
satisfactory:  the  Eneti  of  Paphlagonia  have  been 
suggested,  but  these  people  had  disappeared  long 
before  (Strab.  xii.  534):  the  India  of  Xenophon 
( ^H''"P-  i-  5,  §  3,  iii.  2,  §  25),  which  may  have  been 
above  the  Carian  stream  named  Indus  (Plin.  v.  29, 
probably  the  Calbis),  is  more  likely;  but  the  emen- 
dation "]Mysia  athd  Ionia"  for  Media  cind  India, 
offers  the  best  .solution  of  the  difficulty.  [Ioxia.] 
A  more  authentic  notice  of  the  country  occurs  in 
1  ^lacc.  W.  37,  where  Indians  are  noticed  as  the 
drivei-s  of  the  war-elephants  introduced  into  the 
army  of  the  Syrian  king.  (See  also  1  I^dr.  iii.  2 ; 
E.sth.  xiii.  1;  xvi.  1.) 

But  though  the  name  of  India  occurs  so  Seldom, 
the  peojple  and  productions  of  that  country  must 
have  l)een  toleralily  well  known  to  the  .Jews.  There 
is  undoubted  evidence  that  an  active  trade  was 
carried  on  between  India  and  Western  Asia:  th*- 
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Tynans  estallinlieil  their  depots  on  tlie  shores  of  [times  relij^^ioiis  enthusiasm   for  pils^rimaL'W '   e«»» 


the  Fei"ian  Ciulf,  and  procured  "liorns  of  ivory  and 
el)ony,"  "  broidered  work  and  rich  apparel "  (Ez. 
xxvii.  15,  2-1),  by  a  route  which  crossed  tiie  Arabian 
desert  by  land,  and  then  followed  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  ocean  by  sea.  The  trade  opened  by  Solomon 
with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly  consisted 
of  Indian  articles,  and  some  of  the  names  even  of 
the  articles,  aUjummim,  "sandal  wood,"  kopliiin, 
"apes,"'  lliucciim,  "peacocks,"  are  of  Indian  origin 
(Humboldt,  Kosmos,  ii.  I'-i'-i);  to  which  we  may 
add  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  "topaz,"  pili/ah, 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  pUa.  There  is  a  strong 
probability  that  productions  of  yet  greater  utility 
were  furnished  by  India  through  Syria  to  the  shores 
of  Europe,  and  that  the  Greeks  derived  both  the 
term  Kacrtfinpos  (comp.  the  Sanscrit  hislirn),  and 
the  article  it  represents,  "tin,"  from  the  coasts  of 
India.  The  connection  thus  established  with  India 
led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  included 
under  the  ethnological  title  of  Cnsh  (Gen.  x.  6), 
and  hence  the  Syrian,  Chalda?an,  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions frequently  render  that  term  by  India  or  In- 
diana, as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  16;,  Is.  xi.  11,  xviii.  1; 
Jer.  xiii.  23;  Zeph.  iii.  10.  For  the  connection 
which  some  have  sought  to  establish  between  India 
and  Paradise,  see  Edkn.  [See  on  this  word 
lioediger-s  A'ldll.  ad  Ges.  Thes.  p.  83.  —  II.] 
W.  L.  B. 
*  INFIDEL,  known  to  our  Bible  phraseology 
only  in  2  Cor.  vi.  lij,  and  1  Tim.  v.  8.  Instead  of 
this  jwsitive  term  the  privative  "  unbeliever " 
{iiriffTos)  is  niore  correct,  a  distinction  elsewhere 
ob.sened  in  the  rendering.  The  A.  V.  misses  also 
the  alliteration  in  the  former  of  the  above  passages. 

H. 


INHERITANCE. 
INK,  INKHORN. 

INN  ("?'*1^9,  m(t!on 


[Heir.] 
[AVriting.] 


KaraXvfia,  ■rrav5oKf7ov)- 
The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  literally  siLTiiifies 
"a  lodging-place  for  the  night.""  Inns,  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  were,  as  they  still  are,  unknown 
in  the  East,  where  hos])itality  is  religiously  practiced. 
The  khans,  or  caravanserais,  are  the  representatives 
of  European  inns,  and  these  were  established  but 
gradually.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
allusion  to  them  in  the  Old  'I'estament.  The 
halting-place  of  a  caravan  was  selected  originally 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  water  or  pasture,  by 
which  the  travellers  pitched  their  tents  and  passed 
the  night.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  "  inn  ".  at 
which  occurred  the  incident  in  the  life  of  Moses, 
narrated  in  Ex.  iv.  24.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Ishmaclitish  merchants  who 
traded  to  Egypt  with  their  camel-loads  of  spices. 
Moses  was  on  his  journey  from  the  land  of  Midian, 
and  the  merchants  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  are  called  indis- 
criminately Ishmaelites  and  Midianites.  At  one 
of  these  stations,  too,  the  first  which  they  reached 
after  leaving  the  city,  and  no  doubt  within  a  short 
distimce  from  it,  Joseph's  brethren  discovered  that 
their  money  had  been  replaced  in  their  wallets 
((ien.  xhi.  27). 

Increased  commercial  intercourse,  and  in  later 


rise  to  the  establislnnent  of  more  permanent  aci»m- 
modation  for  travellers.  On  the  more  fn-quented 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.  2),  caravanserai.? 
were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often  at  the  expense 
of  the  wealthy.  The  following  description  of  one 
of  those  on  the  road  from  Baghdad  to  Babylon  will 
suffice  for  all:  "It  is  a  large  and  substantial 
square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling  a  for- 
tress, being  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  and 
flanked  by  round  towers  to  defend  the  inmates  ia 
case  of  attack.  Passing  through  a  strong  gateway, 
the  guest  enters  a  large  court,  the  sides  of  which 
are  divided  into  numerous  arched  compartments, 
open  in  front,  for  the  accommodation  of  separate 
parties  and  for  the  reception  of  goods.  In  the 
centre  is  a  spacious  raised  pl.itform,  used  for  sleep- 
ing upon  at  night,  or  for  the  devotions  of  the  faith- 
ful during  the  day.  Between  the  outer  wall  and 
the  compartments  are  wide  vaulted  arcades,  ex- 
tending round  the  entire  building,  where  the  beast» 
of  burden  are  placed.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  arcades 
is  an  excellent  tenace,  and  o\er  the  gateway  an 
elevated  tower  containing  two  rooms— one  of  which 
is  open  at  tlie  sides,  permitting  the  occupants  to 
enjoy  every  breath  of  air  that  passes  across  the 
heated  plain.  The  terrace  is  toleralily  clean ;  but 
the  court  and  stabling  below  are  ankle-deep  in 
chopped  straw  and  filth  "  (Loftus,  Clinhhm,  p.  1.3). 
The  great  khans  established  by  the  Persian  kings 
and  great  men,  at  intervals  of  about  six  miles  on 
the  roads  from  Baghdad  to  the  sacred  jjjaces,  are 
provided  with  stables  for  the  horses  of  the  pilgrims. 
Withhi  these  stables,  on  both  sides,  are  other 
cells  for  travellers  "  (Layard,  Nhi.  nnd  Biih.  p.  478, 
note).  The  "stall  "or  "manger,"  mentioned  in 
Luke  ii.  7,  was  probably  in  a  stable  of  this  kind. 
Such  khans  are  sometimes  situated  near  nmning 
streams,  or  have  a  supi)ly  of  water  of  some  kind, 
but  the  traveller  nnist  carry  all  his  jirovisions  with 
him  ((Jusclej-,  Trov.  in  Pernin,  i.  2(il,  ncte).  At 
Damascus  tlie  khans  are,  many  of  them,  substantial 
buildings  ;  the  small  rooms  which  surround  the 
court,  as  well  as  those  above  them  which  are  entered 
from  a  gallery,  are  used  by  the  merchants  of  tlie 
city  for  depositing  their  goods  (Porter's  Jjumnscus, 
i.  .3.3).  The  wekdlehs  of  modern  Egypt  are  of  a 
similar  description  (Lane,  Mod.  Ky.  ii.  10). 

"The  house  of  paths"  (Prov.  viii.  2,  iv  ofKw 
Si65ciiv,  Vers.  I'tJi.),  where  Wisdom  took  )ier  stand, 
is  undei-stood  by  some  to  refer  appropriately  to  a 
khan  built  where  many  ways  met  and  frequented 
by  many  travellers.  A  similar  meaning  has  been 
attached  to  DnpS  ^^''3,  (jen'ilh  Clmliam,  "the 
hostel  of  Chimham"  (Jer.  xli.  17),  beside  Bethle- 
hem, liuilt  by  the  liberality  of  the  son  of  Barzillai 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  going  down  to 
Egypt  (Stanley,  -S.  <f-  />.,  p.  16.3;  App.'§  90).  The 
Targum  .says,  "which  David  gave  to  Chindiain, 
son  of  Barzill.ii  the  Gileadite"  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix. 
37,  38).  Witli  regard  to  this  pas.sage,  the  ancient 
versions  are  strangely  at  variance.  The  LXX.  had 
evidently  another  rending  with  D  and  3  transposed, 
which  they  left  untranslated  ya^ripaxaixda,  Alex. 


a  In.  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  "  to  loJgo  "  hius  the 
three  of  icmaining  for  the  night.  The  word  ^^7  in 
rendered  in  1  K.  xix.  9  "  lodge  ;  "  in  Oen.  xl'x.  2 
'  f«rrv  all  night  ;  "  comp.  nlso  .)it.  xIv.  8,  &c. 

■-   Tbe  erectloD   •>{  ho«pitiil8  In   the  middle  nges  viaa 


due  to  the  »ame  cause.  Paula,  the  friend  of  .leronie. 
built  Revernl  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  ;  niid  the  ScoU'h 
and  Irish  renidont."  In  Fmnre  en-rtcd  hoopituls  for  th« 
use  of  |>llgrim.s  of  their  own  nation,  on  their  wny  t« 
Rome  (Heckmnnn,  Hisl.  of  Inv  II.  457).  Hwnce  A.'i 
pital,  hoslfl,  and  finally  liottl. 


INN 

YnfinpiKS xO'H-'i-o-IJ^-  Tlie  Vulgate,  if  intended  to  be 
literal,  must  have  read  P^S  Il'^"'2,  pei-effviiir- 
antes  in  Chnnaam.  The  Arabic,  following  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.,  lead  it  eV  yfj  BT]pco6xaiJ-dafjL,  "  in 
the  land   of  Berothchamaam."     The  ISyriac   has 

|ij)»-^,   dedre,  "in    the   threshing-floors,"  as  if 

mD"}32,  begornoih.      Josephus    had   a   reading 

different  from  all,  illTTSS,  begidroth,  "  in  the 
folds  of"  Chimham;  for  he  sa_ys  the  fugitives  went 
"  to  a  certain  place  called  Mandra "  (Maii'Spa 
Ktyijiivov,  Ant.  x.  9.  §  5),  and  in  this  he  was 
((allowed  by  Aquila  and  the  Hexaplar  Syriac. 

The  Tvav^oKiiov  (Luke  x.  3-4)  probably  differed 
from  the  KaraKv/xa  (Luke  ii.  7)  in  havinjj  a  "  host  " 


INSTANT 
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or  "hinkeeper"  (navSoKfvs,  Luke  x.  35),  who 
supplied  some  few  of  the  necessary  provisions,  and 
attended  to  the  wants  of  travellers  left  to  his  charge. 
The  word  has  been  adopted  in  the  later  Hebrew, 
and  appears   in   the   Mishiia   {Ytbamoih,   xvi.   7) 

under  the  form  p"T31S,  imndak,  and  the  host  is 
■^pl^lD,  2>undaki.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
put  up  their  beasts  at  establishments  of  this  kind 
kept  by  idolaters  {Abodn  Znra,  ii.  1).  It  appears 
that  houses  of  entertainment  were  sometimes,  as 
in  Egypt  (Her.  ii.  .35),  kept  by  women,  whose 
character  was  such  that  their  evidence  was  regarded 
with  suspicion.  In  the  Mishna  (  Yebnmoth,  xvi.  7 ) 
a  tale  is  told  of  a  company  of  Levites  who  A\ere 
travelling  to  Zoar,  the  City  of  Palms,  when  one  of 


Eastern  inn  or  caravanserai. 


( b'm  fell  ill  on  the  road  and  was  left  by  his  com 
rades  ;it  an  inn,  under  the  charge  of  the  hostess 

(iT^p^r^lD,  punde/dth  =  TravSoKevTpia).  On  their 
return  to  inquire  for  their  friend,  the  hostess  told 
them  he  was  dead  and  buried,  but  they  refused  to 
believe  her  till  she  produced  his  staff,  wallet,  and 
roU  of  the  law.  In  .Josh.  ii.  1,  HD^T,  zund/i,  the 
term  applied  to  Kahab,  is  rendered  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  S^'^p^3'^S,  pilndekilha,  "  a  woman 
who  keeps  an  inn."  So  in  Judg.  xi.  1,  of  the 
mother  of  .Jephthab ;  of  Delilah  (Judg.  xvi.  1)  and 
the  two  women  who  appealed  to  Solomon  (1  K.  iii. 
16).  The  words,  in  the  opinion  of  Kimchi  on  Josh, 
ii.  1,  appear  to  have  been  synonymous. 

In  some  parts  of  modern  Syria  a  nearer  approach 
\ias  been  made  to  the  European  system.  The  people 
jf  es-Salt,  according  to  Hurckhardt,  support  four 
'.averns  {.Ueiizel or  .Ucdhafe)a.t  the  public  expense. 
At  these  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  e\erything 
he  may  require,  so  long  as  he  chooses  to  remain, 
provided  his  stay  is  not  unreasonably  protracted. 
The  expenses  are  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  heads  of 
families,  and  a  kind  of  landlord  superintends  the 
establishment  {Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  30). 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  statement  ascribed  above  to  Buickhardt 
is  not  strictly  correct.  In  modern  Syria,  in  all 
villages  not  provided  with  a  khan,  there  is  a  house, 
usually  the  dwelling  of  the  s^ieikh,  which  is  called 
*he  memoid,  which  is  the  place  of  entertainment 
Df  all  strangers  who  are  not  visiting  at  the  houses 
of  friends.  One  of  the  villagers  is  officially  desig- 
nated as  the  b/iowdt  or  caterer,  and  his  business  is 
l»'  direct  strangers  to  the  mifHsoul.  to  snpi>ly  them 
"rith  provisions  and  fodder  if  required,  to  keep  off 


the  intrusive  visits  of  children  and  idlers,  and  t« 
provide  a  place  of  safety  for  the  animals  at  night. 
It  is  not  customary  for  the  village  to  furnish  tlies« 
supplies  gratis,  but  the  traveller  pays  for  them  at 
usual  rates,  the  caterer  being  the  referee  in  case  of 
a  dispute  between  the  buyer  and  seller.  The  caterer 
receives  a  compensation  for  his  services  proportioned 
to  the  generosity  of  the  traveller.  G.  E.  P. 

INSTANT,  INSTANTLY.  A  word  em- 
ployed by  our  translators  in  the  N.  T.  with  the 
force  of  urgency  or  earnestness,  to  render  five  dis- 
tinct Greek  words.  We  still  say  "  at  the  instance 
of,"  but  as  that  sense  is  no  longer  attached  to 
"  instant  "  —  though  it  is  still  to  the  verb  "  insist," 
and  to  other  compounds  of  the  same  root,  such  as 
"persist,"  "constant"  —  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  notice  its  occurrences.  They  afford  an 
interesting  example,  if  an  additional  one  be  needed, 
of  the  close  connection  which  there  is  between  the 
Authorized  Version  and  the  Vulgate;  the  Vulgate 
having,  as  will  be  seen,  suggested  the  word  in  three 
out  of  its  five  occurrences. 

1.  o-TTouSaioDs  —  "  they  besought  Tlim  instantly" 
(Luke  vii.  4).  This  word  is  elsewhere  commonly 
rendered  "  earnestly,"  which  is  very  suitable  here. 

2.  iiTfKeiVTO,  from  eTri'/cei/iai,  to  lie  upon:  — 
"  they  were  instai  t  with  loud  voices"  (Vulg.  in- 
stabnnt),  Luke  xxiii.  23.  This  might  be  rendered 
"they  were  pressing"  (as  in  ver.  1). 

3.  eV  fKreveia,  "  instantly  serving  God  "  (Acts 
xxvi.  7).  The  metaphor  at  the  root  of  this  word 
is  that  of  stretching  —  on  the  ^jtretch.  F.lsewherf 
in  the  A.  V.  it  is  represented  by  "  fervently." 

4.  irpotricapTepovi/Tes,  "  continuing  insta!>t ' 
(Horn.  xii.  12),  Vulg.  instaiilt.i.    Here  the  adjectiT 
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Is  honlly  necessary,  the  word  being  elsewhere  ren- 
dered l)y  "  continuing  "  —  or  to  preserve  the  rhythm 
of  so  lamihar  a  sentence — "continuing  stedf'ast" 
;as  Acts  ii.  42). 

0.  'ETrij-TTjOi,  from  i<pi(rT<ivat,  to  stand  by  or 
Dpon  —  "be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season"  (2 
'I'ini.  iv.  2),  Vulg.  iiiDlii.  Four  verses  further  on 
it  i»  rendered,  "  is  at  hand."  'I'lie  sense  is  "  stand 
ready,"  "  be  alert  "  for  whatever  may  happen.  Of 
the  five  words  this  is  the  only  one  which  contains 
tlie  same  metaphor  as  "  instant." 

In  Luke  ii.  38,  '•  that  instant  "  is  Uterally  "  that 
same  hour,"  —  avrfj  r^  S>pa.  G. 

*  INWARD  is  used  hi  the  expression  "  my 
inward   friends,"    for  "  familiar,"    "  confidential  " 

(A.  V.)  Job  six.  19  {•'I'lD  \n72,  lit.  men  of  imj 
intimacy).  The  patriarch  complains  that  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  most  familiar,  to  whom 
he  had  made  known  his  most  secret  thoughts,  had 
turned  at^ainst  liim  and  abhorred  him.  H. 

*  INTEREST.     [Loan;  Usuky.] 

*  INTERPRETER.     [Pkophet;  Magic] 
lO'NIA  ([Semitic  )^^,  Javan,  which  see:] 

'laivia)-  'Ihe  substitution  of  this  word  for  r]  'Iv- 
SiKri  in  1  JIacc.  viii.  8  (A.  V^.  "India")  is  a  con- 
jecture of  Grotius,  without  any  authority  of  M8S. 
It  must  be  acknowledfied,  however,  that  the  change 
removes  a  great  difficulty,  especially  if,  as  the  same 
commentator  suirgests,  Muffi'o  [Mysia]  be  substi- 
tuted for  MrjSei'a  or  M7?5io  in  the  same  context." 
The  pa.ssage  refers  to  the  cession  of  teiritory  which 
the  IJomans  forced  -Aiitioehus  the  (irc.at  to  make; 
and  it  is  evident  that  India  and  Media  are  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  whereas  Ionia  and  Mysia  were 
among  the  districts  cis  Taurum,  which  were  given 
up  to  Eumenes. 

As  to  the  term  Ionia,  the  name  was  given  in 
early  times  to  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  which  lay  between  vEolis  on  the  north 
and  Doris  on  the  south.  These  were  properly  eth- 
nological terms,  and  had  reference  to  tlie  trilies  of 
Greek  settlers  along  this  shore.  Ionia,  with  its 
islands,  was  celebrated  for  its  twehe,  afterwards 
thirteen  cities;  five  of  which,  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Miletus,  Chios,  and  Sanios,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
N.  T.  In  Roman  times  Ionia  ceased  to  have  any 
political  significance,  being  absorbed  in  the  province 
of  Asia.  The  term,  however,  wa.s  still  occasionally 
usetl,  as  in  .loseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §  .3,  from  which 
passage  we  learn  that  the  Jews  were  numerous  in 
this  district.  This  whole  chapter  in  Joseplnis  is 
very  interesting,  as  a  geograjiiiical  illustration  of 
that  part  of  the  coa.st.      [Jayan.]  J.  S.  II. 

IPHEDE'IAH  [4  syl]  (n^7?"!  b^hom  Je- 
'lOVdh  frees]:  'Uipa^las\  [Vat.  \«pfpfia\]  Alex. 
«paSia'-  .Itpltddid),  a  descendant  of  lieiyaniin, 
me  of  the  liene-Shashak  (1  Clir.  viii.  25);  specially 
named  as  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  as  residing  in 
Jerusalem  (comp.  ver.  28). 

IR  ("1"'^  [city,  toirni] :  "Clp,  as  if  "11^ ;  Alex, 
npu;  [Vat.  om.;  Comp.  "Ip:]  ///c),  1  Chr.  vii. 
12.     [Inu] 

I'RA  (H"l"'y  [vigihrU,  Dietr.;   or  mitcher]: 


IRAM 

h-n).  1.  CipcJj,  [Vat.]  Alex.  Eipaj.)  "ITu 
Jairite,"  named  in  the  catalogue  of  David's  greal 
otHcers   (2   Sam.   xx.   20)  as   "priest  to   David" 

(in  3  :  A.  V.  "  a  chief  ruler  ").  The  Peshito  ver- 
sion for  "Jairite"  has  "from  Jathir,"  /.  e.  prob- 
ably JA'rni!,  where  David  had  found  friends  during 
his  troubles  with  Saul.  [Jaihitk.]  If  this  can 
be  maintained,  and  it  certainly  has  an  air  of  prob- 
ability, then  this  Ira  is  identical  with  — 

2.  ("Ipas,  'Ipa;  [Vat.  Eipas,  \pa:\  Alex.  Eipos, 
[Ipaj])  "Ira  the  Ithrite"  ("'"IH^'n  ;  A.  V.  omits 
the  article),  that  is,  the  Jattirite,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38;  1  Chr.  xi.  40). 
[iTHKnic;  jAT-riu;  Jktiiek.] 

3.  Cipos,  'Cipd;  [Vat.  Eipay,  flpac]  Alex. 
flpoi;  [in  1  Chr.  xxvii.,  'OSouias,  Alex.  Eipo, 
Comp. 'ipS:]  JJira.)  Another  niemlier  of  David's 
guard,  a  Tekoite,  son  of  Ikkesh  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26: 
1  Chr.  xi.  28).  Ira  was  leader  of  the  sixth  monthly 
course  of  24,000,  as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr 
xxvii.  9). 

I'RAD  {1'1>V  [fleet,  rapid,  Dietr.] :  rai'8<i3 
in  both  MSS. ;  .Joseph.  'lope'STjs:  Syr.  Idar:  Irad), 
son  of  Enoch;  grandson  of  Cain,  and  father  of 
Mehujael  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

I'RAM  (D";!''V  [watchful,  Dietr.]:  Za<\,wiv; 
[Alex.  Za<pi»ei,  Hpa/*;  Vat.  in  Chr.,  Zaipoinv:] 
llimm;  "belonging  to  a  city,"   Ges. ),  a  leader 

{^^l-.S:  LXX.  rijiixwv-  "phylarch,"  A.  V 
"duke")  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4-3;  1  Chr. 
i.  54),  i.  e.  the  chief  of  a  family  or  tribe.  He  oc- 
curs in  the  list  of  "  the  names  of  the  dukes  [that 
came]  of  Esau,  according  to  their  families,  after 
their  places,  by  their  names  "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43); 
but  none  of  these  names  is  found  in  the  genealogy 
of  Ksau's  immediate  descendants;  the  latter  lieing 
sejiarated  from  them  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Seir  and  the  kings  of  Edom.  both  in  Gen. 
and  Chr.  They  were  certainly  descendants  of 
Esau,  but  in  what  generation  is  not  known ;  ev- 
idently not  in  a  remote  one.  The  sacred  records 
are  generally  confined  to  the  history  of  the  chosen 
race,  and  the  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  the  I'domite 
genealogy  beyond  the  second  generation  is  thus 
explicable.  In  remarking  on  this  gap  in  the  ge- 
nealogy, we  must  add  that  there  a])pears  to  be  no 
safe  ground  for  supposing  a  chronological  sequence 
of  sons  and  grandsons  of  ICsau,  sons  of  Seir,  kings 
of  Edom,  and  lastly  descendants  of  ICsau  again, 
ruling  over  tiie  h^domites.     These  were  probably 

in  part,  or  wholly,  contemjwraneons ;  and  ^j-^'-^?, 
we  think,  should  be  regarded  as  signifying  a  chief 
of  a  tribe,  etc.  (as  rendered  above),  rather  than  a 
kinr^.  The  Jewish  assertion  that  these  terms  sig- 
nified the  .same  rank,  except  that  the  former  was 
uncrowned  and  the  latter  crowned,  may  be  safely 
neglected. 

The  names  of  which  "ram  is  one  are  "according 
to   their  families,  after  their  places   (or  'towns,' 

tZncpC),  by  their  names"  (ver.  40);  and  again 
(ver.  43),  " 'ITiese  [lie]  the  dukes  of  I'.dom,  ac- 
cording to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their 
possession."     'i'hese  words  imi)ly  that  tribes  and 


•  For  a  copious  note  on  this  textual  qnc.itlon.  see  others  had  supjrested  the  chanpc  of  nnmes  brfore  Oro- 
fritZThe's  Hnnilh.  zii  </rn  Aprkri/ptim,  iil.  124.  Un-  flus.  It  lino  bi-rii  thought  possil.l.'  hIko  tliiit  the  orroi 
em  thp  t.-xt  1.0  roirupt.  it  is  itnpo^;-!!.!!'  to  nrcpilt  tlio  I  may  have  rrept  into  flit;  (Invk  iu  the  pro<e'<.«  <.f  frant 
trriter  .-f  MmcAbtct  of  groeo  inaccuracy.     Drusiun  uud  I  lutiou  from  the  Arauiicau.  tl. 
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^Isees  were  called  after  their  leaders  and  founders, 
and  i^nd  to  confirm  the  precedinj;  remarks  on  the 
desceiidiiuts  of  Esau  being  chiefs  of  tribes,  and 
probably  more  or  less  contfiiiijwraneous  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  kings  and  Horites  named  to- 
gether with  them  in  the  same  records.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  names  we  are  considering  are 
those  of  the  tribes  and  places  founded  by  Esau's 
immediate  descendants,  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
record ;  but  no  proof  has  been  adduced  in  support 
oi  this  theory. 

The  time  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Horites 
la  uncertain.  By  analogy  with  tlie  conquest  of 
Canaan  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  12,  22;  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  it  was  not  immediate  on  Esau's  settlement. 
No  identification  of  Iram  has  been  found. 

E.  S.  P. 

IR-HA-HF/RES,  in  A.  V.  The  City  of 
Destruction  (0"?nn  I'^V,  var.  D"inrT  "1"^^ : 
[woKis  aaeSeK',  EA.l  tt.  oo-eStjAiou;  Conip.  ir- 
axepes]  '■  Civitas  Soils),  the  name  or  an  appellation 
of  a  city  in  Egypt,  mentioned  only  in  Is.  xix.  18. 

The  reading  D'lT]  is  that  of  most  MSS.  the  Syr. 

Aq.  and  Theod.,  the  other  reading,  ^"Oi  is  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.,  but  only  in  form,  by  Synim. 
who  has  ^^6^.ls  rj\iov,  and  the  Vulg-  Gesenius 
(Thes.  pp.  .391  n,  522)  prefers  the  latter  reading. 
There  are  various  explanations :  we  shall  first  take 
those  that  treat  it  a.s  a  projjer  name,  then  those 
that  supjjose  it  to  be  an  appellation  used  by  the 
prophet  to  denote  the  future  of  the  city. 

1.  Dnnn  1"^^,  ci/y  of  tlu  sun,  a  translation 
of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  gener- 
ally called  in  the  Bible  On,  the  Hebrew  form  of 
its  civil  name  Ax  [On],  and  once  Beth-shemesh, 
"the  house  of  the  sun"  (,Jer.  xliii.  13),  a  more 
Lteral  translation  than  this  supposed  one  of  the 
Bacred  name  [Beth-she jiesh]. 

2-  C5:irin  -r^,  or  D^nn  -l**^,  the  city 
Herts,  a  trq.nscription  in  the  second  word  of  the 
Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  Ha-r.\,  "  the 
abode  (lit.  'house')  of  the  sun."  This  explana- 
tion would  necessitate  the  omission  of  the  article. 
The  LXX.  favor  it. 

3.  D'^nn  ~l^^,  a  city  destroyed,  lit.  "  a  city 
of  destruction ; "  in  A.  V.  "  the  city  of  destruc- 
tion," meaning  that  one  of  the  five  cities  men- 
tioned should  be  destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah's 
idiom. 

•1.  D"^nrT  T*^,  a  city  preserved,  meaning 
that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  be  pre- 
served. Gesenius,  who  proposes  this  construction, 
if  the  second  word  be  not  part  of  the  name  of  the 


place,  compares  tlie  Arabic 


\J"f 


he  guarded. 


kept,  preserved,"  etc.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  word  Hehes  or  Hkes  in  ancient  Egyptian, 
probably  signifies  "  a  guardian."  This  rendering 
of  Gesenius  is,  however,  merely  conjectural,  and 
seems  to  have  been  favored  by  him  on  account  of 
its  directly  contradicting  the  rendering  last  no- 
ticed. 

The  first  of  these  explanations  is  highly  improb- 
»ble,  for  we  find  elsewhere  Ixith  the  sacred  and  the 
civil  names  of  Helioiwlis,  so  that  a  third  name, 
BBe.elj  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  rendering  of  the 
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sacred  name,  is  very  unlikely.  The  name  Bvth 
sheintsh  is,  moreover,  a  more  literal  tiansLitiun  in 
its  first  word  of  the  Egyptian  name  than  this  sup- 
posed one.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  as  to 
tlie  second  word,  that  one  of  the  towns  in  Palestine 
called  beth-shemesh,  a  town  of  the  Levites  on  the 
borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  was  not  far  from  a 
Mount  Heres,  D"nr7"nn  (Judg.  i.  35),  so  that  the 
two  names  a.s  applied  to  the  sun  as  an  object  of 
worship  might  probably  be  interchangeable.  The 
second  explanation,  which  we  believe  has  not  been 
hithei-to  put  forth,  is  liable  to  the  same  olijection 
as  the  preceding  one,  besides  that  it  necessitates  the 
exclusion  of  the  article.  The  fourth  explanation 
would  not  have  been  noticed  had  it  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  name  of  Gesenius.  The  conunon 
reading  and  old  rendering  remains,  which  certainly 
present  no  critical  difficulties.  A  very  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  xixth  chap,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the 
xviiith  and  xxth,  which  are  connected  with  it,  haa 
inclined  us  to  prefer  it.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were 
then  either  under  a  joint  rule  or  under  an  Ethiopian 
sovereign.  "We  can,  therefore,  understand  the  con- 
nection of  the  three  subjects  comprised  in  the  three 
cliapters.  Chap,  xviii.  is  a  prophecy  against  the 
Ethiopians,  six.  is  the  Burden  of  Egypt,  and  xx., 
delivered  in  the  year  of  the  capture  of  Ashdod  by 
Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon,  predicts  the  leading 
captive  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  probably 
the  garrison  of  that  great  stronghold,  as  a  warning 
to  the  Israelites  who  trusted  in  them  for  aid.  Chap, 
xviii.  ends  with  an  indication  of  the  time  to  which 
it  refers,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians  —  as  we  un- 
derstand the  passage  —  as  sending  "  a  present  " 
"  to  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  lx)rd  of  hosts, 
the  mount  Zion  "  (ver.  7).  If  this  is  to  be  taken 
in  a  proper  and  not  a  tropical  sense,  it  would  refer 
to  the  conversion  of  Ethiopians  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Law  while  the  Temple  yet  stood.  That  such 
had  been  the  case  before  the  gospel  was  preached 
is  evident  fi'om  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  of 
Queen  Candace,  whom  Philip  met  on  his  return 
homeward  from  worshippuig  at  Jeru.salem,  and  con- 
verted to  Christianity  (Acts  viii.  2G-39).  The 
Burden  of  Egypt  seems  to  point  to  the  times  of 
the  Persian  and  Greek  dominions  over  that  country. 
The  civil  war  agrees  with  the  troubles  of  the  Do- 
decarehy,  then  we  read  of  a  time  of  bitter  oppres- 
sion by  "  a  cruel  lord  and  [or  '  even  ']  a  fierce 
king,"  probably  pointing  to  the  Persian  conquests 
and  rule,  and  specially  to  Cambyses,  or  Cambyses 
and  Ochus,  and  then  of  the  drying  of  the  sea  (the 
Red  Sea,  comp.  xi;  15)  and  the  river  and  canals, 
of  the  destruction  of  the  water-plants,  and  of  the 
misery  of  the  fishers  and  workers  in  linen.  The 
princes  and  counsellors  are  to  lose  their  wLsdom  and 
the  people  to  be  filled  with  fear,  all  which  calamitieg 
seem  to  have  begun  in  the  desolation  of  the  Persian 
rule.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  follows  aa 
to  the  dread  of  the  land  of  .Judah  which  the  Egyp- 
tians should  feel,  immediately  preceding  the  men- 
tion of  the  subject  of  the  article:  "In  that  day 
shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  1-ord  of  hosts; 
one  shall  lie  called  Ir-ha-heres.  In  that  day  shall 
there  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  tlm 
land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof 
to  the  I^rd.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a 
witness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of 
Egypt;  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  l^rd  becauM 
of  the  oppressors,  and  he  shall  send  them  a  savior 
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»nd  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them  "  (six. 
18-20).  Tlie  partial  or  entire  conversion  of  Egypt 
is  prophesied  in  the  next  two  verses  (21,  22).  Tlie 
time  of  tiie  (ireek  dominion,  following;  the  Persian 
rule,  may  be  here  pointed  to.  There  was  then  a 
great  influx  of  Jewish  settlers,  and  as  we  know  of 
a  Jewish  town.  Onion,  and  a  f;reat  Jewish  popula- 
tion at  Alexandria,  we  may  sui)pose  that  there  were 
other  lari^e  settlements.  These  would  "  speak  the 
lan<;na<;e  of  Caua;in,"  at  first  literally,  aftensards 
in  their  retaining  the  religion  and  customs  of  their 
fathers.  The  altar  would  well  correspond  to  the 
temple  built  by  Onias;  the  pillar,  to  the  synagogue 
of  Ale.xandria,  the  latter  on  the  northern  and  west- 
ern borders  of  I'-gypt.  In  this  case  Alexander 
would  be  the  deliverer.  A\'e  do  not  know,  how- 
ever, that  at  tiiis  period  there  was  any  recognition  of 
the  true  God  on  the  ])arf  of  the  Egyptians.  If  the 
prophecy  is  to  be  understooil  in  a  proper  sense,  we 
can  however  see  no  other  time  to  which  it  applies, 
and  must  suppose  that  Ir-ha-heres  was  one  of  the 
cities  partly  or  wholly  inhabited  by  the  Jews  in 
Egypt:  of  these  Onion  was  the  most  important, 
and  to  it  the  rendering,  "  One  shall  be  called  a  city 
of  destruction,"  would  apply,  since  it  was  destroyed 
hy  Titus,  while  /Vlexandria,  and  perhaps  the  other 
cities,  yet  stand.  If  the  prophecy  is  to  be  taken 
tropically,  the  best  reading  and  rendering  can  oidy 
be  determined  by  verbal  criticism.  K  S.  P. 

I'RI  (Oupi'a;  Alex.  Ovpi\  [Vat.  Oupeta;  -rVld. 
(with  preceding  word)  Mapuwdiovpl']  -Jonis),  I 
Esdr.  viii.  02.  This  name  answers  to  Uriali  in 
Ezra  (viii.  33).  But  whence  did  our  translators 
get  their  form  ? 

I'RI  or  IR  {''yS  or  ^"^V  [adorer  of  Jehm-nh, 
Dietr.;  Jihovah  is  watcher,  Fiirst] :  Oi>pi  [Vat. 
-p6(]  and'np;  [Alex.  ver.  12,  Clpa,  Vat.  omits:] 
•  llrai  and  17;),  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Bela,  accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  vii.  7,  12.  The  name  does  not  oc- 
cur in  any  of  the  other  genealogies  of  the  tribe. 
[Hupha.m.]  A.  C.  11. 

IRI'JAH  (n^*S"l^  [n-lwm  Jehovah  sees,  or 
.lehircak  sees]:  'S.apovia;  [.Vlex.  FA.  2apouias:] 
Jerias),  son  of  Slielemiaii,  "  a  captain  of  the  ward  " 

(ni~S  7^2),  who  met  Jerenjiah  in  the  gate  of 
Jenisaleni  c;dle<l  the  "gate  of  Benjamin,"  accused 
him  of  being  about  to  desert  to  the  Chaldseans,  and 
led  bin)  back  to  the  princes  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13,  14). 

IR-N A'H ASH  (It'nr- )"*37  =  serpent-cily : 
ir^Kts  Naa?:  [Conip.  'Hpraas;]  Urbs  N'aas),  a 
name  which,  like  many  other  names  of  places,  oc- 
curs in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah  (1  (,'hr.  iv. 
12).  Tehinnaii  Aid  Ir-nahash  —  "lather  of  Ir- 
nahash  "  —  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Esliton,  all  of 
them  being  descendants  of  Chelub  (ver.  11).  But 
it  seems  impossible  to  connect  this  special  genealogy 
with  the  general  genealogies  of  .ludah,  and  it  has 
the  air  of  l)eing  a  fragment  of  the  records  of  some 
.  other  family,  related,  of  course,  or  it  would  not  be 
here,  but  not  the  same.  May  not  "  Shuah,  the 
brother  of  Chelub"  (ver.  11),  be  Sliuah  the  Ca 
naanite,  by  whose  daughter  Judah  had  his  three 
eldest  sons  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  d-c),  and  these  venies 
be  a  frnginent  of  Canannite  record  preserved 
»mong4  those  of  the  great  Israelite  family,  who 
then  became  so  ci(is»'ly  related  to  the  ("anaanitesV 
True,  the  two  .Shuahs  are  written  difierently  in 
Hebrew  —  Vlli?  and   nniU7,    but.  considering 
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the  early  iate  of  the  ore  passage  and  the  oomi;4 
and  incomplete  state  of  the  other,  this  is  periiaj* 
not  irreconcilable. 

No  trace  of  the  name  of  Ir-nahash  attiched  to 
any  site  has  lieen  discovered.  Jerome's  interpre- 
tation (  Qii.  Ilehr.  ad  loc. )  —  whether  his  own  oi 
a  tradition  he  does  not  say  —  is,  that  Ir-na\iash  is 
Bethlehem,  Nahash  being  another  name  for  Jesse. 
[Naha.sii.] 

I'RON  ("J'lS");'  [fenrfiil,  peril.  God-fenrintj] : 
K(pa>(;  Alex.  lapioic;  [Gomp.  'lep^v,  Aid.  'Epav'^ 
.leron),  one  of  the  cities  of  Naphtali,  named  be- 
tween En-hazor  and  Migdal-el  (Josh.  xix.  38); 
hitherto  unknown,  though  possibly  Yarun.      G. 

IROX  (bna,  i.,r2e/:  Ch.  S^n.5,  ;x»r27«  : 
aid-r)pos),  mentioned  with  iirass  as  the  earliest  of 
known  metals  (Gen.  iv.  ^).  As  it  is  rarely  found 
in  its  native  state,  but  generally  in  combination 
with  oxygen,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  forging 
iron,  which  is  attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  argues  an 
acquaintance  with  the  ditficulties  which  attend  the 
smelting  of  this  metal.  Iron  melts  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  3000°  Fahrenheit,  and  to  produce 
this  heat  large  furnaces  supplied  by  a  strong  blast 
of  air  are  necessary.  But,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  imagine  a  knowledge  of  such  appliances  at 
so  early  a  period,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  tiie  use 
of  iron  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  that  therefore 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  ques- 
tion must  have  been  discovered.  What  the  process 
may  have  been  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture;  a 
method  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India,  ex- 
tremely simple  and  of  great  antiquity,  which  though 
rude  is  very  effective,  and  suggests  the  possibility 
of  similar  knowledge  in  an  early  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion (L're,  Diet.  Arts  and  Scuiices,  art.  Steel). 
The  smelting  furnaces  of  iEthalia,  described  by 
Uiodorus  (v.  13),  correspond  rougidy  witii  the  mod- 
ern bloomeries,  remains  of  wliich  still  exist  in  this 
country  (Napier,  Melallnnjtj  «f  the  Bible,  p.  140). 
Malleable  iron  was  in  common  use,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  cast- 
iron.  The  allusions  in  the  Bible  supply  the  fol- 
lowing facts. 

The  natural  wealth  of  the  soil  of  Canaan  is  indi- 
cated by  describing  it  as  "a  land  whose  stones  are 
iron  "  (l)eut.  viii.  !)).  By  this  Winer  (liealw.  art. 
Kisen)  understands  the  basalt  which  predominates 
in  the  llsuran,  is  the  material  of  which  (|g'8  bed- 
stead (l)eut.  iii.  11)  was  made,  and  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  iron.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
expression  is  a  poetical  figure.  I'hny  (xxxvi.  11), 
who  is  quoted  as  an  authority,  says  indeed  that 
basalt  is  "  fcrrei  coloris  atque  dnritijp,"  but  does 
not  hint  tiiat  iron  was  ever  extracted  from  it.  The 
book  of  Job  contiiins  passages  which  indicate  that 
iron  was  a  metal  well  known.  Of  the  manner  of 
])rocuring  it,  we  lesiru  that  "iron  is  taken  from 
dust  "  (xxviii.  2).  It  does  not  follow  from  Job 
xix.  24,  that  it  was  use<l  for  a  writing  implement, 
tiiough  such  may  have  l)een  tlie  ca.se,  any  more 
than  that  adamant  was  employe<l  fc  r  the  .same  pur- 
pose (Jer.  xvii.  1),  or  that  shoes  were  sliod  with 
iron  and  brass  (Hcut.  xxxiii.  2.')).  Indeed,  iron  ao 
fref|uently  occurs  in  poetic  figures,  tiiat  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate  ))etween  its  literal  and  meta- 
phorical sense.  In  such  p;is.sages  as  the  following 
in  which  a  ^'^  yoke  of  iron"  (Dent,  xxviii.  48)  de- 
notes hard  service;  a  "  rml  of  iron  "  (l'«  ii.  D),  4 
stem  government;  a  "/jiT/tir  of  iron"  (Jer  i  14), 
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»  strong  support ;  and  "  tltres/nnff  instruments  of 
Iron  "  (Am.  i.  3),  the  means  of  cruil  oppression; 
the  hardness  and  heaviness  (Ecclus.  xxii.  15)  of 
iron  are  so  clearly  the  prominent  ideas,  that  though 
it  may  have  been  used  for  the  instruments  in  ques- 
tion, such  usage  is  not  of  necessity  indicated. 
The  '^furnace  of  iron"  (Deut.  iv.  20;  1  K.  viii. 
51)  is  a  figure  which  vividly  expresses  hard  bond- 
age, as  represented  by  the  severe  labor  which  at- 
tended the  operation  of  smelting.  Iron  was  used 
for  chisels  (Ueut.  xxvii.  5),  or  somethuig  of  the 
kind;  for  axes  (Deut.  xix.  5;  2  K.  vi.  5,  G:  Is.  x. 
3-1;  Horn.  //.  iv.  485);  for  harrows  and  saws  (2 
Sam.  xii.  31;  1  Chr.  xx.  3);  for  nails  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  3),  and  the  fastenings  of  the  Temple;  for 
weapons  of  war  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7;  Job  xx.  24),  and 
for  war-chariots  (.Josh.  xvii.  16,  18 ;  Judg.  i.  19, 
iv.  3,  13).  The  latter  were  plated  or  studded  with 
it.  Its  usage  in  defensive  armor  is  implied  ui  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  7  (cf.  Kev.  ix.  9),  and  as  a  safeguard 
in  peace  it  apjjears  in  fetters  (Fs.  cv.  18),  prison- 
gates  (Acts  xii.  10),  and  bars  of  gates  or  doi^rx 
(Ps.  cvii.  16;  Is.  xlv.  2),  as  well  as  for  surgical 
purposes  (1  Tim.  iv.  2).  Sheet-iron  was  usecl  for 
cooking  utensils  (Ez.  iv.  3;  cf.  Lev.  vii.  9),"  and 
l)ars  of  hammered  iron  are  mentioned  in  Job  xl. 
18,  thougli  here  the  LXX.  perversely  render  aiSr}- 
pos  xi'T'^St  "cast  iron."  That  it  was  plentiful  in 
the  time  of  David  apjiears  from  I  Chr.  xxii.  3.  It 
was  used  by  Solomon,  according  to  Joseplius,  to 
clamp  the  large  rocks  with  which  he  built  up  the 
Temple  mount  (Aiit.  xv.  11,  §  3);  and  by  Heze- 
kiah"s  workmen  to  hew  out  the  conduits  of  Gihon 
(lOcclus.  xlviii.  17).  Images  were  fastened  in  their 
niclies  in  later  times  by  iron  brackets  or  clamps 
(Wisd.  xiii.  15).  Agricultural  implements  were 
early  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the  tre.ity 
made  by  Porsena  was  inserted  a  condition  like  that 
imposed  on  the  Hebrews  by  the  Philistines,  that 
no  iron  should  be  used  except  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses (Plin.  xxxiv.  39). 

The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  bright  or 
polished  iron  by  the  merchants  of  Dan  and  Javan 
(F^z.  xxvii.  19).  Some,  as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
render  this  "  wrought  iron :  "  so  De  Wette  "ge- 
Bchmiedetes  Eisen."  ''  The  Targum  has  "  bars  of 
iron,"  which  would  corres[X)nd  with  the  strictune 
of  Pliny  (xxxiv.   41).      But  Kimchi  (Lex.  s.  v.) 

expounds  nitfl?,  'dslwth,  as  "  pure  and  polished  " 
(=-  Span,  acero,  steel),  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
K.  Sol.  Parchon,  and  by  Ben  Zeb,  who  gives 
"gliinzend"  as  the  equivalent  (comp.  the  Ho- 
meric aXOav  o-iSrjpoy,  H.  vii.  473).  If  the  Javan 
alluded  to  were  Greece,  and  not,  as  Bochart  (Phtt- 
Icf/,  ii.  21)  seems  to  think,  some  place  in  Arabia, 
there  might  be  reference  to  the  iron  mines  of  Jface- 
donia,  spoken  of  m  the  decree  of  .^Emilius  Paulus 
(l.iv.  xlv.  29);  but  Bochart  urges,  as  a  very  strong 
urgument  in  support  of  his  theorj',  that,  at  the  time 
if  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  the  Tyrians  did  not  dejiend 
upon  Greece  for  a  supply  of  cassia  and  cinnamon, 
which  are  associated  with  iron  in  the  merchandise 
of  Dan  and  Javan,  but  that  rather  the  contrary 
was  the  case.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  41)  awards  the  palm  \ 
to  the  iron  of  Serica,  that  of  Partiiia  being  next 
la  excellence.     The  Chalybes  of  the  Pontus  were 
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«  The  pasgag<>  of  Ezekiel  is  illustrated  by  the  screens 
jf  hind  wliich  the  archers  stand  in  the  representations 
M  a  siege  on  th-j  Nimroud  sculptures. 

*  •  This   if    the   generally   accepted    meaning    of 


celebrated  as  workers  in  iron  in  very  ancient  'in)*» 
(.-Esch.  From.  733).  They  were  identifieu  bj 
Strabo  with  the  Chaldaei  of  his  day  (xii.  549),  and 
the  mines  which  they  worked  were  in  the  moun 
tains  skirting  the  sea-coast.  The  produce  of  their 
labor  is  supiwsed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv.  12,  aa 
being  of  sujierior  quality.  Iron  mines  are  still 
i^esistence  on  the  same  coast,  and  the  ore  is  found 
"  m  small  nodular  masses  in  a  dark  yellow  claj 
whiek  overlies  a  limestone  rock  "  (Smith's  Geoff 
Diet.  art.  Chalybes). 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  Eg3-p- 
tians  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that 
the  allusions  in  the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms, 
as  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  their  monu 
nients;  but  in  the  sepu'.chres  at  Thebes  butchers 
are  represented  as  sharpening  their  knives  on  a 
round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  their  aprons,  which 
from  its  blue  color  is  presimied  to  be  steel.  The 
steel  weapons  on  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.  are  also 
painted  blue;  those  of  bronze  being  red  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  E(j.  iii.  247).  One  iron  mine  only  hag 
been  discovered  in  Egypt,  which  was  worked  by 
the  ancients.  It  is  at  Hammiimi,  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea;  the  iron  found  by  j\Ir.  Burton 
was  in  the  form  cf  specular  and  red  ore  {Id,  iii. 
246).  That  no  articles  of  iron  should  have  been 
found  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
easily  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  moist- 
ure. According  to  Pliny  (xxxiv.  43)  it  was  pre- 
served by  a  coating  of  wliite  lead,  gypsum,  and 
liquid  pitch.  Bitumen  was  probably  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  (xxxv.  52).  The  Egyptians  ob- 
tained their  iron  almost  exclusi\ely  from  Assyria 
Pro[)er  in  the  form  of  bricks  or  pigs  (Layard,  Nin. 
ii.  415).  Specimens  of  Assyrian  iron-work  over- 
laid with  bronze  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard, 
and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  {Nin.  and 
Bah.  p.  191).  Iron  weapons  of  various  kinds  were 
found  at  Nimroud,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exiwsure 
to  the  air.  Some  portions  of  shields  and  arrow- 
heads {Id.  194,  596)  were  rescued,  and  are  now  in 
England.  A  pick  of  the  same  metal  {Id.  194)  was 
also  found,  as  well  as  part  of  a  saw  (195),  and  the 
head  of  an  axe  (357),  and  remains  of  scale-armor 
and  helmets  inlaid  with  copper  {Nin.  i.  340).  It 
was  used  by  the  Etruscans  for  offensive  weapons, 
as  bronze  for  defensive  armor.  The  Assyrians  had 
daggers  and  arrow-heads  of  copper  mixed  with  iron, 
and  hardened  v\ith  an  alloy  of  tin  (Layard,  Nin. 
ii.  418).  So  in  the  days  of  Homer  war-clubs  were 
shod  with  iron  {11.  vii.  141);  arrows  were  tipped 
with  it  (//.  iv.  '123);  it  was  used  for  the  axles  of 
chariots  (//.  v.  723),  for  fetters  {Od.  i.  204),  for 
axes  and  bills  (//.  iv.  485  ;  Od.  xxi.  3,  81). 
Adrastus  {II.  vi.  48)  and  Ulysses  {Od.  xxi.  10) 
reckoned  it  among  their  treasures,  the  iron  weap- 
ons being  kept  in  a  chest  in  the  treasury  with  the 
gold  and  brass  ( Od.  x::i.  61).  In  Od.  i.  184,  :\!entes 
tells  Telemachus  that  he  is  travelling  from  Taphos 
to  Tamese  to  procure  brass  in  exchange  for  iron, 
which  Eustathius  says  was  not  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  the  island,  bot  was  the  produce  of  pirat- 
ical excursions  (Milliu  Mineral.  Horn.  p.  115,  2d 
ed.).  Pliny  (xxxiv.  4')  mentions  iron  as  used 
symbolically  for  a  statue  of  Hercules  at  Thebes 
(cf.  Dan.  ii.  33,  v.  4),  and  goblets  of  iron  as  among 


nittT    (Tuch,  Hiivernick,  Hitzig,  Furst,  Ge<»-»-. 
6  I'  Auii.).     See  addition  at  the  end  of  the  arti-le. 
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the  offetinfjs  in  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  at 
Rome.  Aljattes  the  Lydian  dedicated  to  the  ora- 
jle  at  Di;l])hi  a  small  goblet  of  iron,  the  workmaii- 
ehip  of  Glaucus  of  Chios,  to  whom  the  discovery  of 
tlie  art  of  solderine;  this  metal  is  attributed  (Her. 
i.  25).  The  gol)let  is  described  by  Pausanias  (x. 
16).  From  the  fact  that  such  offerings  were  made 
to  the  temples,  and  that  Achilles  gave  as  a  prij^ 
of  contest  a  rudely-shaped  ma.ss  of  the  same  mem 
(11.  xxiii.  820),  it  has  been  argued  that  in  ^rly 
times  iron  was  so  little  known  as  to  be  greatly 
esteemed  for  its  rarity.  That  this  was  not  the 
ca-se  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  is  evident,  and  Ho- 
mer attaches  to  it  no  epithet  which  would  denote 
its  prcciousness  (Millin,  p.  lOG).  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  discovery  of  brass  precetled 
that  of  iron  (Lucr.  v.  12IJ2),  though  httle  weight 
can  be  attached  to  the  line  of  llesiod  often  quoted 
as  decisive  on  this  point  {Oji.  tl  hits,  150).  The 
Dactyli  Iditi  of  Crete  were  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  have  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  projierties  of  iron  (Plin.  vii.  57:  Diod. 
Sic.  V.  G4),  as  the  Cyclops  were  said  to  have 
invente<l  the  iron-smith's  forge  (I'liii.  vii.  57). 
According  to  the  .\nmdelian  marbles,  iron  was 
known  u.  c.  1-370,  while  I. archer  ( Chromd.  it  Herod. 
p.  570)  assigns  a  still  earlier  date,  u.  c.  1537. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  allusions 
to  iron  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other  parts  of  the 
0.  T.  are  not  anachronisms. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  civst-iron.  The  rendering 
given  by  the  LXX.  of  Job  xl.  18,  as  qiiotefl  above, 
(seeuis  to  imply  that  some  method  nearly  like  that 
of  casting  was  known,  and  is  supported  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Diotlonis  (v.  l-'5).  The  inhabitants  of 
^thalia  traded  with  pig-iron  in  masses  like  large 
sponges  to  l)iciearchia  and  other  marts,  where  it 
was  bou<;iit  by  the  smiths  and  fashionwl  into  vari- 
ous moulded  lorms  (irAatr/wiTa  TravTodaira). 

In  licclus.  xxxviii.  28,  we  have  a  pictui-e  of  the 
interior  of  an  iron-smith's  (Is.  xliv.  12)  workshop: 
the  smith,  parched  with  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the 
furnace,  sitting  beside  his  anvil  and  contem])lating 
the  unwrouglit  iron,  his  ears  deafened  with  the 
din  of  the  heavy  hammer,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
model,  and  never  sleeping  till  he  has  accomplished 
hU  tiisk.     [SricKL.]  W.  A.  \V. 

*  Iron  of  a  superior  quality  is  mined  and  worked 
at  the  present  day  ne-ar  the  village  of  Duma  in 
Mount  l>ebanon.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  shoe- 
ing beasts  of  burden,  and  is  greatly  sought  for 
through  Northern  Syria.  It  is  probalde  that  the 
merchants  of  Dan,  who  had  pos-sessions  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Palestine  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ccesarea  Philippi,  derived  from  this  source  the 
"  bright  iron,"  which  is  probably  to  be  translated 
"  wrought  iron,"  Iv.r.  xxvii.  I'J. 

This  view  commends  itself  the  more  if  we  suppose 
Java  to  be  in  Arabia,  as  the  mention  of  the  two 
places  together  makes  it  jiroli.able  that  tliey  had  at 
least  a  conmion  entrefxtt  for  their  wares.  'I'his 
would  be  possible  at  the  junction  of  tiie  roads  of 
Ccelesyiia  from  the  north,  with  those  from  (Jilead 
on  tlie  e:ist  in  the  ,/ossessions  of  Dan,  and  would 
explain  the  circumstance  Uiat  to  TjTe  Dan  was  a 
lource  of  supply  of  iron  from  Mount  I.*banon,  and 
•jf  cassia  and  culunnis  from  .Arabi.i. 

Still  further,  tlie  gco!;rai)hical  position  of  this 
Milrf|K"it  corros)K)nds  with  the  lani^uage  of  the  con- 
Vxt.  In  ver.  18  the  pn)|)het  sppiiks  of  Daninscns: 
jx  ver.  I'J,  of  Dan  with  xKa  trade  with  Javau;   in 
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ver.  20,  of  the  caravans  from  Dedan,  which  imiiM 
come  in  toward  Tyie  to  the  southward  of  Dhii: 
finally,  ver.  21.  of  those  i'rom  .\rabia,  which  would 
come  from  a  still  more  southerly  direction. 

G.  E.  P. 

IRTEEL  (bs?T;  [iL-httm  God  heaU,  or  Gad 
repiiir/.,  biiiUli]:  Ka<pav;  [.\ld.]  Alex.  'Upipar,\: 
Jtireplnl),  one  of  the  cities  of  Lenjamin  (Josh. 
xviii.  27),  occurring  in  tlie  list  between  Kekem  and 
Taralah.  No  trace  has  yet  been  discovered  of  its 
situation.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ir  in  this 
name  is  radically  diflerent  from  that  in  the  names 
Ir-raliash,  Ir-shemesh,  etc.  Taken  as  a  Hebrew 
name  it  is  Irpe-Kl  =  "  restored  by  God."         G. 

IR-SHE'MESH  (^^VJ  "l^P  =  city  of  the 
sun:  ir6\eis '^afXfxavS'  Alex.  iroAis  2a;ue$:  Btr- 
senus,  id  est,  I'iritd.t  Soils),  a  city  of  the  Danites 
(.Josh.  xix.  41),  probably  identical  with  Kkth- 
sHKMKsir,  and,  if  not  identical,  at  least  connected 
with  Mount  Hki!ES  (Judg.  i.  35),  the  "mount 
of  the  sun."  Beth-shemesh  is  probably  the  later 
form  of  the  name.  In  other  c.a.ses  Heth  appears  to 
have  been  substituted  for  other  older  terms  [see 
B.VAi^MKON,  etc. J.  such  as  Ir  or  Ar,  which  is  un- 
questionably a  very  ancient  word.  G. 

rRU  (^"l"*!?  [w«/cA,  lurst]:''Hp,  Alex.  Hpa; 
[Comp.  'Ipoiy:]  IJir),  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Caleb  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15).  It  is  by 
some  supposed  that  this  name  should  be  Ir,  the 
vowel  at  the  end  being  merely  tlie  conjunction 
'•  and,"  properly  belonging  to  the  following  name. 

*  It  is  true,  1  more  frequently  connects  the 
nouns  in  such  an  enumeration ;  but  that  reason  for 
changing  Iru  to  Ir  is  not  decisive.  The  copula  may 
also  be  omitted  between  them  (see  1  Chr.  iv.  20, 
24,  Ac).  H. 

I'SAAC  iV^''-^".,  or  V^ip''.,  htigliter  [mocktr, 
liiiif/liler,  Fiirst] :  'IffaaK'  [/s"ne'\),  the  son  whom 
Sarah,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  promise,  bore 
to  Abraham  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  at 
(ierar.  In  his  infancy  he  became  the  object  of 
Ishmael's  jealousy ;  and  in  his  youth  (when  twenty- 
five  years  old,  according  to  Joseph.  AnI.  i.  13,  §  2) 
the  victim,  in  intention,  of  Abraham's  great  sacri- 
ficial act  of  faith.  When  forty  years  old  he  marrie<l 
lieliekah  his  cousin,  by  whom,  when  he  was  sixty, 
he  had  two  sons,  Ksau  and  Jacob.  In  his  seventy- 
fifth  year  he  and  his  brother  I.shmael  buried  tjieir 
father  .Vbraham  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  Iron) 
his  abode  by  tlie  well  I.ahai-roi,  in  the  South 
Country — a  barren  tract,  conipri.sini:  a  few  pas- 
tures and  wells,  between  the  hills  of  Juda-a  and  the 
Arabian  desert,  touchini;  at  its  westeni  end  Phil- 
istia,  and  on  the  north  Heliron  —  Isaac  was  driven 
by  a  iamiiie  to  (Jerar.  Here  Jehovah  appeared  to 
him  and  bade  him  dwell  there  and  not  go  over  into 
Egypt,  and  renewed  to  him  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham.  Here  he  subjc<te<l  himself,  like  Abraham 
in  the  same  place  and  nniier  like  circumstances 
((Jen.  XX.  2).  to  a  rebuke  from  Abinielech  the 
Philistine  king  for  an  e(|ui>(ication.  Here  lie  ac- 
quired great  we:dth  by  his  flocks;  but  w:ls  reiK-Jit- 
cdly  disposses.sed  by  the  Philistines  of  the  wella 
which  he  sunk  at  convenient  statioii.s.  At  Hwr- 
sheba  .lehovah  appeared  to  Mm  by  night  and 
blessed  him,  and  he  built  an  altar  there:  there,  too, 
like  .Mimham,  he  n-eeived  a  visit  from  the  Philis- 
tine kini;  Abinielech,  with  whom  he  made  a  coy- 
euant  of  i)eace.     Alter  the  deceit  by  which  J*w»*< 
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*catiirBd  iiis  father's  blessing,  Isaac  sent  his  son  to 
»eek  a  w  ife  in  Padanaram ;  and  all  that  we  know 
of  him  during  the  last  forty-three  )ears  of  his  Ufe 
is  that  he  saw  that  son,  with  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous family,  return  to  him  at  Hebron  (xxxv.  27) 
I  efore  he  died  there  at  the  age  of  180  years. 
He  was  buried  by  his  two  sons  in  the  cave  of 
Maclipelah. 

In  the  N.  T.  reference  is  made  to  the  offering 
of  Isaac  (Heb.  xi.  17;  and  James  ii.  21)  and  to  his 
blessing  his  sons  (Heb.  xi.  20).  As  the  child  of 
the  promise,  and  as  the  proirenitor  of  tiie  children 
of  tlie  promise,  he  is  contrasted  with  Ishmael  (Rom. 
ix.  7,  10;  Gal.  iv.  28;  Heb.  xi.  18).  In  our  Lord's 
remarkable  argument  with  the  badducees,  his  his- 
tory is  carried  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  left 
in  the  0.  T.,  into  and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac, 
of  whom  it  was  said  (Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  he  was 
gathered  to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still  living 
to  God  (Luke  xx.  38,  &c.);  and  by  the  same  Divine 
authority  he  is  proclaimed  as  an  acknowledged  heir 
of  future  glory  (Matt.  viii.  11,  &c.). 

II.  Such  are  the  facts  which  the  Bible  supplies 
of  the  longest-lived  of  the  three  Patriarchs,  the 
least  migratory,  the  least  prolific,  and  the  least 
favored  with  extraordinary  divine  re\elations.  A 
few  events  in  this  quiet  life  have  occasioned  dis- 
cussion. 

(ii.)  The  signification  of  Isaac's  name  is  thrice 
alluded  to  (Gen.  xvii.  17,  xviii.  12,  xxi.  (i).  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  12,  §  2)  refers  to  the  second  of  those  pas- 
sages for  the  origin  of  the  name;  Jerome  (Qiuest. 
Heb.  in  Gen.)  vehemently  confines  it  to  the  first; 
Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  425),  without  assigning  reasons, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  three  passages  have 
been  added  by  different  writers  to  the  original 
record. 

(b.)  It  has  been  asked  what  are  the  peisecutions 
sustained  by  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers  (Gal.  iv.  21))?     If,  as  is  generally  supposed, 

he  refers  to  Gen.  xxi.  9,  then  the  word  pHVp 
iraiCovTO.,  may  be  translated  mocVing,  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  or  insulthi;/,  as  in  xxxix.  14,  and  in  that 
case  the  trial  of  Isaac  was  by  means  of  "  cruel 
moekings "  (i/j.iratyij.wi'),  in  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  3G).  Or  the  word  may 
include  the  signification  p'njin;/  idvlitious  worship, 
as  in  Ex.  xxxii.  G,  or  fiijliiiiiij,  as  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14. 
These  three  significations  are  given  by  Jarchi,  who 
relates  a  Jewish  tradition  (quoted  more  briefly  by 
Wetstein  on  Gal.  iv.  2J)  of  Is;iac  suffering  personal 
violence  from  Ishmael,  a  tradition  which,  as  Mr. 
EUicott  thinks,  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  [Hagar, 
Amer.  ed.]  The  I'^^nglish  reader  who  is  content 
with  our  own  version,  or  the  scholar  who  may 
prefer  eitlier  of  the  other  renderings  of  Jarchi,  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  connect  Gal.  iv.  2J  with  Gen.  xxi.  9. 
But  Origen  (in  Gtn.  Horn.  vii.  §  3),  and  Augustine 
{Sernio  iii.),  and  apparently  Professor  Jowett  (on 
Gal.  iv.  29),  not  observing  that  the  gloss  of  the 
LXX.  and  the  Latin  versions  '•  playing  witli  he, 
ion  h'lac"  forms  no  part  of  the  simple  statement 

in  Genesis,  and  that  tlie  words  "HYP?  irai(ovTa, 
are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  meaning  "playing, 
seem  to  doubt  (as  Mr.  l'",llicntt  does  on  other 
prounds).  whether  the  passage  in  Genesis  bears*  the 
30n=,truction  apparently  put  upf)n  it  by  St.  Paul. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ifosemniiller  (Srh<il.  in  Gen 
ixi.  9)  even  goes  so  far  as  to  ciiaracterize  iSia^Ke  — 
''persecuted  "  — as  a  very  excellent  interpretation 
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of  PD?^-    i^^^  Drusius  on  Gen.  xxi.  9  in  Ciit 

Sticr.,  and  Estius  on  Gal.  iv.  29.) 

{c.)  The  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraiiam  li% 
lieen  viewed  in  various  lights.  It  is  the  subject  of 
five  dissertations  by  Frischmuth  in  the  Thes.  Theil. 
Philol.  p.  197  (attached  to  Crit.  Siicri).  By  Bishop 
Warburton  (Div.  Le<j.  b.  vi.  §  .5)  the  whole  traii- 
saAion  was  regarded  as  "  merely  an  information  by 
action _  (compare  Jer.  xxvii.  2;  Ez.  xii.  3;  Hos.  i.  2), 
instead  of  words,  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  for 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  given  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Abraham,  who  longed  impatiently  to  see 
Christ's  day."  This  view  is  adopted  by  Ueaii 
Graves  {On  the  Peninteuch,  pt.  iii.  §  4),  and  has 
become  popular.  But  it  is  pronounced  to  be  un- 
satisfactory by  Davison  {Primilice  Uncrijice,  pt. 
iv.  §  2),  who,  pleading  for  the  progressive  com- 
munication of  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  atone- 
ment, protests  against  the  assumption  of  a  con- 
temporary disclosure  of  the  import  of  tlie  sacrifice 
to  Abraham,  and  points  out  that  no  expiation  or 
atonement  was  joined  with  this  emblematic  oblation, 
which  consequently  symbolized  only  the  act,  not 
the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Christian  sacrifice.  ^Ir. 
Maurice  {Patriarchs  and  Lnwijivers,  iv.)  draws 
attention  to  the  offering  of  Isaac  as  the  last  and 
culminating  point  (compare  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  430-4) 
in  the  divine  education  of  .\braham,  that  which 
taught  him  the  meaning  and  ground  of  self-sacri- 
fice. The  same  line  of  thought  is  followed  up  in  a 
very  instructive  and  striking  sermon  on  the  sacrifice 
of  Abraham  in  Doctrine  if  Sacrifice,  iii.  3J-48. 
Some  German  writers  have  spoken  of  the  whole 
transaction  as  a  dream  (Eichhorn),  or  a  myth  (De 
W'ette),  and  treat  other  events  in  Isaac's  life  as 
slips  of  the  pen  of  a  Jewish  transcriber.  Even  the 
merit  of  novelty  cannot  be  claimed  for  such  views, 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  some  measure  fore- 
stalled in  the  time  of  Augustine  {Serinu  ii.  de  Ten- 
tat  lone  Abraiue).  They  are,  of  course,  irreconcilable 
with  the  declaration  of  St.  James,  that  it  was  a 
work  by  which  Abraham  was  justified.  Eusebius 
{Prtep.  Evany,  iv.  16,  and  i.  10)  has  pi-eserved  a 
singular  and  inaccurate  version  of  the  offering  of 
Isaac  in  an  extract  from  the  ancient  Plioenician 
historian  Sanchoniathon ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  widely-spread  (see  Ewald,  Alterthiimer, 
p.  79,  and  Thomson's  Bamptnn  Lectures,  1853,  p. 
38)  heathen  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings 
received  any  encouragement  from  a  sacrifice  which 
Abraham  was  forbidden  to  accomplish  (see  Water- 
land,  Works,  iv.  203).  Some  writers  have  found 
for  this  transaction  a  kind  of  parallel  —  it  amounts 
to  no  more  —  in  the  classical  legends  of  Iphigenia 
and  Phrixus.  The  story  of  Iphigenia,  which  in- 
spired the  devout  Athenian  dramatist  with  sutjliine 
notions  of  the  import  of  sacrifice  and  suffering 
(iEsch.  A(/ani.  147  ff.),  supplietl  the  Roman  infidel 
only  with  a  keen  taunt  against  religion  (Lucret.  i. 
102),  just  as  the  great  trial  which  perfected  the 
faith  of  Abraham  and  moulded  the  character  of 
Isaac,  draws  from  the  Romanized  Jew  of  the  first 
century  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  his  own  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  (see  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  13,  §  3). 

(f/.)  No  passage  of  his  life  has  produced  more 
reproach  to  Isaac's  character  than  that  which  is 
recorded  in  Gen.  xxvi.  fi-U.  Abraham's  conduct 
while  in  Egypt  (xii.)  and  in  Genir  (xx.),  where  he 
concealed  the  closer  connection  between  himself  .■iiid 
his  wife,  was  imitated  by  Isaac  in  Gerar.     On  the 
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one  hand,  this  has  l)eeri  rejjarded  by  avowed  ad- 
tersaries  of  Christianity  as  involvirp  the  guilt  of 
'•  lying  and  endeavorini;  to  betray  the  wife's  ciias- 
tity,"  and  even  by  Christians,  undoubtedly  zealous 
for  truth  and  rijjht,  as  the  conduct  of  "  a  very  poor 
paltry  earthworm,  displaying  cowardice,  selfishness, 
readiness  to  put  his  wife  in  a  terrible  hazard  for 
his  own  s;ike."  15ut,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
more  reverence,  niore..kindness,  and  quite  as  much 
probability,  Waterland,  who  is  no  indiscriminate 
apologist  for  the  errors  of  good  men,  after  a  minute 
examination  of  the  circumstances,  concludes  that 
the  patriarcli  did  ••  riglit  to  evade  the  difficulty  so 
long  as  it  could  lawfully  be  evaded,  and  to  await 
and  see  whether  Divine  Providence  might  not,  some 
way  or  other,  interpose  before  the  last  extremity. 
The  event  answered.  God  did  interpose."  (Scrij}- 
ture  VindicaU'J,  in   Works,  iv.  188,  I'JO.) 

(f.)  Isaac's  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  conduct  of 
his  sons  has  been  brought  into  discussion.  Perhaps 
I'airbaini  (  TyjHiloyij,  i.  334)  seems  scarcely  justified 
liy  facts  in  his  conclusion  that  the  later  days  of 
Isaac  did  not  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  earlier;  that, 
instead  of  reaching  to  high  attainments  in  faith,  he 
fell  into  general  feebleness  and  decay,  moral  and 
liodily,  and  matle  account  only  of  the  natural  ele- 
ment in  judging  of  his  sons.     The  inexact  traiisla 

tion  (to  modern  ears)  of  ^^Vj  P^'^U  <«^"en  in  hunt- 
ing, by  "  venison  "  (Gen.  xxv.  28),  may  have  con- 
tributed to  form,  in  the  minds  of  English  readers, 
a  low  opinion  of  Isa:ic.  Nor  can  that  opinion  be 
Bup[X)rted  by  a  reference  to  xxvii.  4;  for  Isaac's 
desire  at  sucli  a  time  for  savory  meat  may  have 
sprimg  either  from  a  dangerous  sickness  under 
which  he  was  lal)oring  (Blunt,  Uii(h.<i//ueil  C'l'in- 
ci'lences,  pt.  i.  cli.  vi.),  or  from  the  same  kind  of 
impulse  preceding  inspiration  as  prompted  Klisha 
(2  K.  iii.  l.">)  to  demand  the  soothing  influence  of 
nuisic  before  he  spoke  the  word  of  the  Ixird.  l'"or 
sadness  and  grief  are  enumerated  in  the  Geniai-a 
among  the  imj^diments  to  the  exercise  of  the  gift 
of  prophecy  (Smith's  Select  Dincvurses,  vi.  245  j. 
The  rc;ider  who  bears  in  mind  the  peculiarities  of 
Isaac's  character,  will  scarcely  infer  from  those 
passages  any  fresh  accession  of  mental  or  moral 
feel  ilene.ss. 

III.  Isaac,  the  gentle  and  dutiful  son,  the  faith- 
ful and  constant  husband,  became  the  father  of  a 
house  ill  which  order  did  not  reign.  If  there  were 
any  very  prominent  points  in  his  character  they 
were  not  brought  out  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
lie  was  placed.  He  appears  l&ss  as  a  man  of  action 
than  as  a  man  of  suffering,  from  which  he  is  gen- 
erally delivered  without  any  direct  effort  of  his  own. 
Thus  he  suffers  as  the  object  of  Ishmael's  mocking, 
of  the  intended  sacrifice  on  Moriali,  of  the  rapacity 
of  the  I'liilistines,  and  of  Jacob's  stratagem.  But 
th^  tiiought  of  his  sufferings  is  efl^iiced  by  the  ever- 
pre.sent  tokens  of  (iod's  favor;  and  he  suffers  with 
the  calmness  and  dignity  of  a  conscious  heir  of 
heavenly  promises,  without  uttering  any  complaint, 
and  generally  without  committing  any  action  by 
which  he  would  furfeit  respect.  Free  from  violent 
passiong,  he  was  a  man  of  constant,  deep,  and  lender 
aff'eclions.  'Iliiis  lie  mourned  for  his  mother  till 
her  place  wan  tilled  by  his  wife.  Ilis  sons  were 
riurture<l  at  home  till  a  late  |M>riod  of  their  lives; 
Mid  neither  his  grief  for  l-'Aau's  marriaue.  nor  the 
anxiety  in  which  he  was  involvetl  in  consequence 
^{  .lacoli's  deceit,  estransed  either  of  them  from  his 
iCisclionate  care.     Ilis  life  of  solitary  bbmclcssness 
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must  have  been  sustained  by  strong  habitual  pietj 
such  as  sht)wed  itself  at  the  time  of  liebekah's  bar 
renness  (xxv.  21),  in  his  s|)ecial  intercourse  witl 
God  at  Gerar  and  Beer-shelta  (xxvi.  2,  23),  in  the 
solemnity  with  which  he  bestows  his  blessing  and 
refuses  to  chance  it.  Ilis  life,  judged  by  a  worldly 
standard,  might  seem  inactive,  ignoble,  and  unfruit- 
ful; but  the  "  guileless  years,  prayers,  gracious  acts 
and  daily  thank-ofTerings  of  pastoral  life"  are  not 
to  be  so  esteemed,  although  the}  make  no  show  in 
history.  Isaac's  character  may  not  have  exerci.sed 
any  commanding  influence  ujKjn  either  his  own  or 
succeeding  generations  ;  but  it  was  sufficiently 
marked  and  consistent  to  win  respect  and  envy  from 
his  contemporaries.  By  his  posterity  his  name  is 
always  joined  in  equal  honor  with  those  of  Abraliani 
and  Jacob;  and  so  it  was  even  used  as  part  of  the 
formula  which  Egyptian  magicians  in  the  time  of 
Origen  (Contra  Ctlsiim,  i.  22)  employed  as  effica- 
cious to  bind  the  demons  whom  they  adjured  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxi.  42,  53). 

If  Abraham's  enterprising,  unsettled  life  fore- 
shadowed the  early  history  of  his  descendants;  if 
Jacob  was  a  type  of  the  careful,  commercial,  un- 
warlike  character  of  their  later  days,  Isaac  may 
represent  the  middle  jKriod,  in  which  they  lived 
apart  from  nations,  and  enjoyed  possession  of  tlie 
fertile  land  of  promise. 

IV.  The  typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  it  is  drawn  out  w  if h  minute 
particularity  by  I'hilo  and  those  interpreter  of 
.Scripture  who  were  influenced  by  Alexandrian  i)hi- 
losophy.  Thus  in  I'hilo,  Isaac  =  laughter  =  the 
most  exquisite  enjoyment  =  the  soother  and  eheerer 
of  peace-loving  souls,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  la;ts 
that  his  f'atlier  had  attained  100  years  (the  ])eif'ect 
number)  when  he  was  born,  and  that  he  is  spe- 
cially designated  as  given  to  his  parents  by  God. 
His  birth  from  the  mistress  of  Abraham's  house- 
hold symbolizes  happiness  proceeding  from  pre- 
domuiant  wisdom.  His  attachment  to  one  wife 
(h'ebekah  =  perseverance)  is  contrasted  with  Abni- 
ham's  multiplied  connections  and  with  Jacob's  toil- 
won  wives,  as  showing  the  superiority  of  ls:iac's 
heaven-born,  self-sufficing  wisdom,  to  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  Aliraham  and  the  jiainful  expe- 
rience of  Jacob.  Ill  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
I'hilo  sees  only  a  sign  that  laughter  :=  rejoicing  is 
the  prerogative  of  God,  and  is  a  fit  offering  to  Him, 
and  that  He  gives  back  to  obedient  man  as  much 
happiness  as  is  good  for  him.  C  lenient  of  Home 
(ch.  31),  with  characteristic  soberness,  merely  re- 
fers to  Isaac  as  an  example  of  faith  in  God.  In 
TeituUian  he  is  a  pattern  of  monognmy  and  a  type 
of  Christ  bearing  the  cross.  But  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria finds  an  allegorical  meaning  in  the  incidents 
which  connect  Abimelech  with  Ismic  and  h'ebekah 
(Gen.  xxvi.  8)  as  well  as  in  the  off"ering  of  Isaac. 
In  this  latter  view  he  is  followed  by  Grigeii,  and 
by  .\ugustiiie,  and  by  Christian  expositors  gener- 
ally. Ihe  most  minute  particulars  of  that  tran- 
saction are  i..vested  with  a  spiritual  meaning  by 
siuli  writers  as  Kabanus  Maurus,  in  Gtti.  §  iii. 
Abraham  is  made  a  type  of  the'lirst  Terson  in  the 
blessed  Trinity,  Isaao  of  the  Second;  the  two  ser- 
vants dismissed  are  the  .lewish  sects  who  did  not 
j  attain  to  a  perception  of  Christ  in  his  humiliation; 
I  the  ass  bearing  the  wood  is  the  .lewish  nation,  to 
I  whom  were  commifte<l  the  oracles  of  (JotI  which 
I  they  failed  to  understand;  the  three  dajs  are  thf 
I  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispens.it ions 
the  nun  is  Christ  on  the  cross;  liie  thicket  the) 
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irho  placed  him  there.  Modern  En<;lish  writers 
told  firmly  the  typical  significance  of  the  transac- 
tion, without  extending  it, into  such  detail  (see 
Pearson  on  tlie  Creed,  17243,  251,  ed.  ISW;  Fair- 
liairn's  Tijpolofjy,  1.  332).  A  recent  writer  (A. 
.lukes,  Tijpes  of  Genesis),  who  has  shown  much 
i)i^enuity  in  attaching  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the 
characters  and  incidents  in  the  booli  of  Genesis, 
regards  Isa;ic  as  representing  the  spirit  of  sonship, 
in  a  series  in  which  Adam  represents  human  na- 
ture, Cain  the  carnal  mind,  Abel  the  spiritual, 
Noah  regeneration,  Abraham  the  spirit  of  faith, 
Jacob  the  spirit  of  service,  Joseph  suffering  or 
glory.  "With  this  series  may  be  compared  the 
view  of  Ewald  {Gtsch.  i.  387-400),  in  which  the 
whole  patriarchal  family  is  a  prefigurative  group, 
comprising  twelve  members  with  seven  distinct 
modes  of  relation:  (1.)  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
are  three  fathers,  respectively  personifying  active 
power,  quiet  enjoyment,  success  after  struggles,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  as  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
and  Ulysses  among  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  or  as 
the  Trojan  Anchises,  .^neas,  and  Ascanius,  and 
mutually  related  as  Romulus,  Renms,  and  Numa; 
(.2.)  Sarah,  with  hagar,  as  mother  and  mistress 
of  the  household;  (3.)  Isaac  as  child;  (4.)  Isaac 
with  Rebekah  as  the  type  of  wedlock  (corap.  Al- 
terthiimer,  p.  233);  (5.)  Leah  and  Rachel  the 
plurality  of  coequal  wives;  (6.)  Deborah  as  nurse 
(compare  Anna  and  Caieta,  ^n.  iv.  654,  and  vii. 
1 ) ;  (7. )  I'^liezer  as  steward,  whose  office  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  messenger  of  the  Olympic 
deities. 

V.  Jewish  legends  represent  Isaac  a."  an  angel 
made  before  the  world,  and  descending  to  earth  in 
human  form  (Origen,  in  Joann.  ii.  §  25);  as  one 
of  the  tlnee  men  in  whom  human  shifulness  has 
no  place,  as  one  of  the  sis  over  whom  the  angel 
of  death  has  no  power  (Eisenmenger,  Fnt.  Jud.  i. 
343,  864).  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
divine  knowledge  by  Shera  (Jarchi,  on  Gen.  xxv.). 
The  ordinance  of  evening  prayer  is  ascribed  to  him 
(Gen.  xxiv.  63),  as  that  of  morning  prayer  to 
Abraham  (xix.  27),  and  night  prayer  to  Jacob 
(xxviii.  11)    (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i.  483). 

The  Arabian  traditions  included  in  the  Koran 
represent  Isaac  as  a  model  of  religion,  a  righteous 
person  inspu'ed  with  grace  to  do  good  works,  ob- 
serve prayer,  and  give  alms  (ch.  21),  endowed  with 
the  divine  gifts  of  prophecy,  children,  and  wealth 
(ch.  19).  The  promise  of  Isaac  and  the  offering 
of  Isaac  are  also  mentioned  (ch.  11,  38).  Faith 
in  a  future  resurrection  is  ascribed  to  Abraham; 
but  it  is  connected,  not  as  in  Heb.  xi.  19  with  the 
offering  of  Isaac,  but  with  a  fictitious  miracle  (ch. 
2).  W.  T.  B. 

*  A  few  additional  words  should  be  said  on  some 
of  the  points  introduced  or  suggested  in  the  fore- 
going article. 

It  is  well  to  notice  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
Isaae's  name,  that  while  it  was  given  by  divine 
command  (Gen.  xvii.  19),  the  reason  for  giving  it 
is  not  explicitly  stated.  The  historian  employs  the 
word  on  which  the  name  is  founded  just  before 
(ver.  17),  in  speaking  of  Abraham's  joy  on  being 
assured  that  the  child  of  promise  was  about  to  be 
bom  after  so  long  a  delay;  and  again,  shortly  after 
ihat  (xviii.  12),  in  speaking  of  Sarah's  incredulity 
as  to  the  possibility  of  her  becoming  a  mother  at 
10  advanced  an  age.  We  may  infer,  therefore, 
ihst  the  name  vas  designed  to  embody  and  com 
ncemorate  these  itaidents  in  the  fomily-history.    It , 
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represents,  indeed,  very  different  states  of  minii 
but  no  violence  is  done  thereby  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  readily  admits  of  the  twofold  combi. 
nation.  No  doubt  Sarah  refers  once  more  to  the 
signification  of  the  name,  on  the  occasion  of  for- 
mally giving  it  to  the  child  at  the  time  of  circum- 
cision (Gen.  xxi.  3  ff.);  but  in  that  instance  her 
object  was  simply  to  recognize  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  name  a  symbol  and  pledge  of  joy  both  to 
herself  and  to  the  multitude  of  others  who  should 
be  blessed  in  the  promised  seed.  Such  reasons  for 
the  name  are  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and,  still  less,  are  they  so  inconsistent  as  to 
discredit  the  narrative  as  one  made  up  from  con- 
tradictory sources.  For  some  good  remarks  on  the 
significance  of  "  birth-names,"  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Wilkinson's  Personil  Names  of  the  liib'k,  pp 
2.56-312  (Lond.  1865). 

It. will  be  noticed  above  that  some  of  the  opin- 
ions respecting  the  typical  character  of  Abraham's 
offering  up  of  Isaac  extend  the  analogy  to  numer- 
ous and  very  minute  correspondences.  It  is  of 
some  importance  here  to  distinguish  between  such 
opinions  of  interpreters  and  the  explicit  teaching 
of  Scripture  on  this  subject;  so  as  not  to  make  the 
sacred  writers  answerable  for  views  or  principles  of 
exegesis  in  the  allegorizing  of  the  0.  T.  history, . 
which  in  the  hands  of  some  expositors  have  led  to 
very  fanciful  conclusions.  It  seems  unreasonable 
to  deny  altogether  a  symbolic  significance  to  this 
sacrificial  act  and  its  concomitants,  both  on  account 
of  its  suitableness  in  itself  considered  to  shadow 
forth  Christian  ideas  and  relations,  and  also  on 
account  of  some  hints  given  by  Paul  which  point 
in  that  direction.  The  most  extended  reference  to 
Isaac  in  the  N.  T.  is  tha'„  in  Gal.  iv.  21-31.  Yet 
the  intimations  there  in  regard  to  his  typical  char- 
acter, leavo  it  questionable  whether  the  Apostle 
meant  to  recognize  the  general  facts  of  his  history 
as  in  a  strict  sense  prophetic  of  the  N.  T.  dispen- 
sation, or  simply  to  use  the  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration.  The  points  of  comparison  which 
the  Apostle  draws  out  in  that  passage  are  the  fol- 
lowing: As  Ishmael  was  born  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  so  the  Jews  are  a  mere  natural 
seed;  but  Christians  who  obtain  justification  in 
conformity  with  the  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
are  the  true  promised  seed,  even  as  Isaac  was. 
Further,  as  in  the  history  of  Abraham's  family, 
Ishmael  persecuted  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise,  so 
it  should  not  be  accounted  strange  that  under  the 
Gospel,  the  natural  seed,  that  is,  the  Jews,  should 
persecute  the  spiritual  seed,  that  is,  Christians. 
And  finally,  as  Isaac  was  acknowledged  as  the  true 
heir,  but  Ishmael  was  set  aside,  so. must  it  be  as 
to  the  difference  which  exists  between  Jews  and 
believers.  The  former,  or,  in  other  words,  those 
who  depend  on  their  own  merit  for  obtaining  the 
favor  of  God,  will  be  rejected,  while  those  who  seek 
it  by  faith  shall  obtain  the  heavenly  inheritance. 
It  niay  be  remarked  that  this  parallelism  (whether 
illustrative  only  or  typical)  enables  the  Apostle 
skilfully  to  recapitulate  the  prominent  doctrines  of 
the  whole  epistle,  and  thus  to  leave  them  so  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  the  Galatians  with  a  fomil- 
iar  and  striking  portion  of  sacred  history,  that  th« 
teachings  of  the  epistle  could  never  be  easily  forgot, 
tec. 

No  mention  is  made  in  Genesis  of  Ishmael's  per 
secuting  Isaac;  but  Ishmael's  mocking  at  the  feast 
of  weaning  (Gen.  xxi.  8.  9)  reveals  the  spirit  out 
of  which  an  active  hostility  would  be  expected  t« 
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({row  in  due  time.  In  all  probability  Paul  rtft-rs 
to  such  ettl'cts  of  that  spirit,  well  known  to  the 
Jews  of  his  time,  from  traditionary  sources,  lor 
other  examiiles  of  traditions  thus  recoi;nized  as 
true,  see  under  Auiatiiak  (.Vmer.  ed.'.  Hi-er 
(Lebin  A/ji-'t/id Ill's,  pp.  49,  170)  shows  that  the 
Jews  found  in  Ishniael's  "  mocking"  a  significant 
uitimation  of  the  alienation  and  strife  which  marked 
tlie  subsequent  relations  of  the  two  brothers  to  each 
nther. 

Of  the  precise  age  of  Isaac  at  the  time  of  tiie 
^at  tri;U  of  Abraham's  faith,  we  obtain  no  knowl- 
edpe  from  the  15ible.  That  he  was  no  longer  a 
child,  but  wa-s  at  least  ajtproaching  his  manhood, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  wood  was  laid  on 
him,  as  the  father  and  the  son  went  up  the  moun- 
tain.    He  is  called  at  that  time  a  lad  in  the  A.  V. 

(Gen.  xxii.  5),  but  the  same  Hebrew  term  ("'P?) 
is  applied  also  to  the  servants  who  accompanied 
Al>raham  on  this  journey.  \\'hen  Jo.sephus  speaks 
of  him  as  then  twenty-five  years  old  (Ant.  i.  1'3, 
§  2),  it  is  a  conjecture  only,  without  any  proof 
from  Scri[)ture  or  elsewhere  to  warrant  so  precise  a 
statement.  The  full  consent  of  Isaac  to  the  wishes 
and  desiirn  of  .Vbraham  must  lie  taken  for  granted, 
as  otherwise  a  resistance  could  have  been  made  by 
the  stronger  to  the  weaker,  rendering  it  difhcult  to 
bind  tiie  victim  to  the  altar.  It  is  evident  ironi 
Heb.  xi.  1!>,  that  the  pious  Hebrews  regarded  this 
trial  of  Aliraham's  character  as  illustrating  not  so 
much  a  blind  submission  to  the  will  of  (iod,  what- 
ever this  might  seem  to  reijuire,  as  an  unwavering 
faith  in  the  power  and  willingness  of  God  to  bring 
back  the  son  to  life  if  the  fathers  hand  must  slay 
him.  The  question  of  tlie  place  of  sacrifice  is  dis- 
cussetl  under  .Moiuaii  (.Amer.  ed.).  The  view 
maintained  there,  that  it  was  some  mount  near 
Jerusalem,  in  all  probal)ility  the  temple-mount  itself 
(2  Chr.  iii.  1),  is  also  that  of  Baumgarten  (/'iiili- 
Uiic/i,\.  227);  Knobel  (Die  Gemsiserkhiit,i>.  174); 
Ewald  (Ucsch.  i.  476.  comp.  iii.  313  f.,  3c  .\ufl.); 
Hengstenl)erg  (AulhenlL  iles  Peiil.  ii.  19.5  tt".): 
Winer  {/{enlm.  ii.  108);  Delitzsch  (Genesis,  p.  40« 
ff.,  and  lulinb.  transl.  p.  24!));  Kurtz  (Gescldclile 
des  A.  Bitmlts,  i.  21-3  f.),  and  others. 

It  ha.s  lieen  made  an  olijection  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  Bililical  history  of  the  patriarchs  that  so 
many  similar  events  and  so  many  identical  names 
of  persons  and  jilaces  occur  in  the  account  of  the 
difli-Tent  men.  Hut  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  dissimilarity  in  wliat  is  related  of  them  is  incom- 
1  aiably  greater  tlian  the  agreement.  Their  perst  nal 
characteristics  are  uidike,  bearing  unmistakable 
marks  of  originality  and  individuality.  Isaac 
never  goes  beyond  the  boundary  of  Palestine, 
though  Alirahani  and  .Jacob  roamed  from  one 
extreme  part  of  the  Kast  to  another.  The  do- 
mestic e\ents  also  of  their  respective  families  were 
as  diverse  as  the  vicissitudes  of  human  condition 
could  well  permit.  Abimelechs  lawl&ss  seizure  of 
the  wires  of  the  two  strangers  ((Jen.  xx.  2  tf.,  and 
xxvi.  6  ff.)  proves  only  that  the  same  pxssions  \>e- 
long  to  men  in  successive  generations,  and  prompt 
U)  the  same  acts  in  tlie  presence  of  the  same  temp- 
Ations.  That,  leading  as  they  all  di<l  a  nomadic 
ife,  they  should  occasionally  visit  the  same  places, 
vaa  natural  and  inevitalile.  Abraham  and  Isaac 
apfiear  at  diH'erent  times  at  Gerar  and  IJeer-shelia, 
but  the  fertility  of  these  places,  or  the  opporttmity 
Jir  obtaining  water,  accotnits  for  th.at  coincidence. 
lUe  recurrence  of  the  »aine  personal  names,  e.  ^., 
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.\bimclech  and  Phithol,  in  the  intercourse  ol  Ahr» 
ham  and  Isaac  with  the  Philistines,  has  its  pertecl 
analogy  in  the  ]ire-;ent  customs  of  the  Kast.  It  '\% 
generally  allowed  that  Auimklecii  (which  see) 
like  Pharaoh  in  Kgyjit,  and  Caesar  among  the  IJo 
nians,  was  a  royal  title,  and  not  the  name  of  a 
single  individual.  Hut  Phichol  also,  says  Thom- 
son (Land  and  Buok,  ii.  352),  "may  have  been  a 
name  of  office,  as  mwlir  or  mvshir  now  is  in  this 
country.  If  one  of  these  oflficers  is  spoken  of.  his 
n<ime  is  rarely  mentioned.  I,  indee<l,  never  knew 
any  but  the  official  title  of  these  Turkish  officers." 
It  is  alleged  as  a  difficulty  that  IJeer-sheba  is  repre- 
sented as  receiving  its  name  from  Abraham,  and 
then  again  from  Isaac,  in  ratification,  in  both  in- 
stances, of  a  similar  covenant  between  them  and 
the  native  chiefs  or  sleiks  of  the  region.  But  we 
have  here  an  example  merely  of  the  reaffirmation 
of  a  name  (as  in  other  instances,  «.  ij.  Bkthel) 
under  new  circumstances  such  as  made  the  name 
doubly  significant,  or  revived  it  after  having  fallen 
partially  into  disuse.  Beer-sheba,  being  well  known 
when  (jenesis  was  written,  the  name  occurs  pro- 
leptically  in  xxi.  14.  But  it  was  first  so  called 
wlien  Alirahani  established  there  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Al)imelech  respecting  the  well  in  dispute  be- 
tween them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  A  similar  difficulty 
arose  between  Isaac  and  the  Abimolech  who  suc- 
ceeded the  other;  and  that  being  settled  by  a  like 
treaty  sealed  with  sacrifices  and  oatiis,  Isaac  re- 
imposed  the  appropriate  name  in  token  of  the  same 
happy  issue  of  the  strife.  It  was  this  restoration 
of  the  name,  it  would  seem,  that  made  it  perma- 
nent through  all  time  (Gen.  xxvi.  33). 

For  an  outline  of  the  events  in  Isaac's  life,  and 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  historical  and  exeget 
ical  questions  which  the  narrative  presents,  the 
reader  may  see  Kurtz's  Gcschirhle  dis  A.  Bundes, 
i.  218-239.  This  writer  regards  "  the  ground-type 
of  Isaac's  character  as  a  certain  elasticity  of  en- 
durance wliicli  does  not  resist  evil,  does  not  eon- 
tend  ag'>inst  it,  but  overcomes  it  by  patience  and 
concession  (see  (len.  xxvi.  17-22);  and,  in  this 
respect,  Isaac  is  truly  great  and  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. That  this  greatness  of  men  is  usually  un- 
recognized and  abused,  detracts  nothing  from  it« 
worth :  and  that  in  Isaac  also  it  was  mixed  and 
marred  by  a  degree  of  weakness  and  want  of  self 
command  "  shows  that  human  virtue  has  its  una- 
voidable limitations.  Hess  has  sketched  the  patri- 
arch's life  with  mingled  praise  and  censure  in  his 
Gfsrhlrhte  dir  Pntrin-chin,  ii.  3-fi4.  Vaihinger 
has  a  brief  article  on  Isa.ac  in  Hcr/og's  litid-f-ji- 
ci/L:  vii.  81-83;  and  also  Wuiiderlich,  in  Zeller's 
Blbl.  WiirUi  b.  \.  730  ff.  The  [wrtniiture  of  Isaac's 
life,  as  this  latter  writer  remarks,  does  not  indeed 
impress  us  as  that  of  an  extraordinary  jiersonality ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  rememiier  that 
the  design  of  Scripture  here  is,  not  to  present  men 
to  >i8,  even  the  elect  ones,  as  they  shoulrl  be.  but  as 
they  are.  A  spirit  of  humility  and  honesty  must 
stamp  itself  on  biography  so  written.  It  is  not  to 
1)6  forgotten  that  what  we  know  of  the  faults  of 
good  men  in  the  Bible,  rests,  in  great  part,  on  con- 
fessions which  they  themselves  h.ave  made,  and  not 
on  the  accusation  of  others.  Bishop  Hall's  reflec- 
tions on  "  Isaac's  offering  "  ( Contempliitiont,  iv. 
bk.  ii.)  are  characteristic  and  interesting.         II. 

•  ISAAC,  twice  used  (Am.  vil.  9,  10,  whert 
the  form  is  pHtt?'])  as  a  poetic  synonyu  for  Is 
rael,  i.  «  the  len  tribes.     Hence  >'  the  hi;;b-placa 
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of  Isaac  "  (ver.  9)  are  the  sanctu^iries  of  idol  wor- 
lhi[)  to  which  the  Israelites  resorted  in  their  apostasy 
from  Jehovali.  The  LXX.  go  further,  and  find  a 
sarcasm  in  the  use  and  the  import  of  the  name 
(^'jduoI  tov  ye\ajTO^,  "  altars  of  laughter,"  but  t'le 
laughter  to  become  a  iruKktry  in  the  day  of  God's 
visitation).  This  hidden  meaning  is  far-fetched. 
I'usey  {Anws^  p.  211)  regards  it  with  favor.     H. 

ISAI'AH  [3  syl.]  (^H^Ptt?";,  i.  e.  Yeshayahu 
[Jelioffili's  help  or  salvation],  always  in  Ileb.  Text; 
hut  in  Itvlibinical  superscriptions  of  the  Heb.  Bible 
n"'37£i7"' :  'Ho-aiaj:  Tsnins).  The  Hebrew  name, 
our  shortened  form  of  which  occurs  of  other  per- 
sons [see  Je-saiah,  Jeshaiah],  signifies  Salcrrtion 
ofj'ilm  (a  shortened  form  of  .Jvhovnh).  Reference 
is  plainly  made  by  the  prophet  himself  (Is.  viii.  18 ),  to 
the  significance  of  his  own  name  as  well  as  of  those 
of  his  two  sons.  His  father  Amoz  (^'ITSS,  'A/xcos) 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  was  done  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  some  other  of  the  Fathers 
through    their   ignorance    of    Hebrew,    with    the 

prophet  Amos  (D'lD'^,  in  LXX.  also  'A^ucis),  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  Nothing 
wllate^•er  is  known  of  Amoz.  He  is  said  by  some 
of  the  liabbins  to  have  been  also  a  prophet,  and 
brother  of  king  Araaziah  —  the  latter  apparently 
a  mere  guess  founded  on  the  affinity  of  the  two 
names.  Ivimchi  (a.  d.  12.'30)  says  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Is.  i.  1,  "  We  know  not  his  race,  nor  of 
what  tribe  he  was.*' 

I.  The  first  verse  of  the  book  runs  thus:  "  The 
vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw 
concerning  .ludah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah."  A  few  remarks  on  this  verse  will  open 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  several  inquiries  relative 
to  the  pro[)liet  and  his  writings. 

1.  This  verse  is  not  the  preface  to  the  first  chapter 
only,  nor  to  any  small  portion  of  the  book,  as  is 
clear  from  the  enumeration  of  the  four  kings.  It 
plainly  pi'eftices  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  book 
(chs.  i.-xxxix.),  which  leaves  off  in  Hezekiah's 
reign;  and  as  there  appears  no  reason  for  limiting 
its  reference  even  to  the  first  part,  the  obvious  con 
struction  would  take  it  as  apphing  to  the  whole 
book  (comp.  Hos.  i.  1;  Mic.  i.  1).  The  word  vidon 
Heb.  is  a  collective  noun,  as  in  2  Chr.  sxxii.  32;  the 

1  Tn  is  never  found  in  the  plural.  As  this  is  the 
natural  and  obvious  bearing  of  the  verse, 

2.  We  are  authorized  to  infer,  that  no  part  of 
the  ins'wn,  the  fruits  of  which  are  recorded  in  this 
book,  lieloiigs  to  the  reign  of  JManasseh.  Hypoth- 
eses, therefore,  which  lengthen  Isaiah's  prophetic 
ministration  into  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  appear  to 
lack  historical  foundation.  A  rabbinical  tradtion, 
it  is  true,  apparently  confinned  by  the  SieKpiadri- 
crav  of  Heb.  xi.  37,  which  can  be  referred  to  no 
other  known  fact,  reports  the  prophet  to  have  been 
sawn  asunder  «  in  the  trimk  of  a  tree  liy  order  of 
Manasseh ;  but  the  hostility  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  which  gained  tlie  ascend- 
ency at  the  accession  of  that  prince,  had  been  suf- 
nciently  excited  by  the  prophet  during  tne  reign  of 
bis  pretlecessor  to  prompt  them  to  the  murder, 
rithout  oiu-  lengthening  the  period  of  his  prophe- 
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sying  beyond  the  limits  which  this  vorse  a^tigMit 
For  indeed  — 

3.  Isaiah  must  have  been  an  old  man  at  the  close 
of  Hezekiah's  reign.  The  ordinary  chronology  give;" 
758  15.  C.  for  the  dare  of  Jotham's  accession,  and 
6J8  for  that  of  Hezekiah's  death.  This  gives  us  a 
period  of  CO  years.  And  since  his  ministry  com- 
menced before  Uzziah's  death  (bow  lon'j;  we  know 
not),  supposing  liim  to  have  lieen  no  more  than  iiC 
years  old  when  he  liegan  to  jiroplipsy,  he  would 
have  been  8L)  or  9!)  at  Manassch's  accession. 

4.  The  circle  of  hearers  upon  whom  liis  ministry 
was  immediately  designed  to  operate  is  determined 
to  be  "Judah  and  Jerusalem."  True,  we  have  in 
the  book  prophecies  relating  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  —  as  also  to  Moab,  Babylon,  and  other  hea- 
then states ;  but  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  the 
other  was  the  prophesying  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  these  foreign  states,  or  meant  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them,  but  only  for  Judah,  now  becoming 
the  sole  home  of  Hebrew  blessings  and  hopes 
Every  other  interest  in  the  prophet's  inspired  view 
moves  round  Judah,  and  is  connected  with  her. 

5.  It  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious  supposi- 
tion that  tlie  "  visions  "  are  in  the  main  placed  in 
the  collection  according  to  their  chronological 
order;  and  this  supposition  it  would  be  arbitrary 
to  set  aside  without  more  solid  reasons  than  the 
mere  impulses  of  subjet-tive  fancy.  We  grant  that 
this  presumption  might  lie  overruled,  if  good  cause 
were  shown ;  but  till  it  is  shown,  we  have  no  war- 
rant for  rejecting  the  ])rinciple  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  in  the  main  founded  upon  chrono- 
logical i)ropriety,  only'departed  from  in  cases  where 
(as  is  very  natural  to  suppose)  similarity  of  char- 
acter occasioned  the  grouping  together  of  visions 
which  were  not  uttered  at  tlie  same  time. 

6.  If  then  we  coin(iare  the  contents  of  the  book 
with  the  desc'iption  here  given  of  it,  we  recognize 
prophesyings  which  are  certaiidy  to  be  assigned  to 
the  reigiis  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz,  and  Mezekiah;  but  we 
cannot  so  certainly  find  any  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Jotham.  The  form  of  the  expression  in  vi.  1, 
"  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,"  fixes  the  time 
of  that  vision  to  the  close  of  Uzziah's  reign,  and 
not  to  the  commencement  of  Jotham's.  What 
precedes  ch.  vi.  may  be  referred  to  some  preceding 
part  of  Uzziah's  reign:  except  perhaps  the  first 
chapter;  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  sum- 
mary of  advice  founded  upon  the  whole  of  what 
follows,  —  a  kind  of  general  preface ;  corresponding 
at  the  commencement  of  the  book  to  the  parsenesis 
of  the  nine  chapters  at  its  close.  Ch.  vii.  brings 
us  at  once  from  "  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  " 
to  "  the  days  of  Ahaz."  We  have  then  nothing 
left  for  Jotham's  reign,  unless  we  suppose  that 
some  of  the  group  of  "burdens"  in  xiii.-xxiii. 
belong  to  it,  or  some  of  the  perhaps  miscellaneous 
utterances  in  xxviii.-xxxv.  It  may  be  that  proph- 
esyings then  spoken  were  not  recorded,  because, 
applying  to  a  state  of  things  similar  to  what  ob- 
tained in  the  latter  part  of  Uzziah,  they  were  them- 
selves of  a  similar  strain  with  chs.  ii.-v. 

7.  We  naturally  ask,  Who  was  the  compiler  of 
the  liook':'  Tlie  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  waa 
Isaiah  himself  aided  liy  a  scrilie;  comp.  the  very 
interesting  glimpse  afforded  us  bv  Jer.  xxxvi.  1-5, 
of  the  relation  lietween  the  utterance  of  prophecies 
and  their  writuia.     Isaiah  we  know  was  otherwise 


n  The  traditional  spot  of  the  martyrdom  is  a  very    Siloam  on  the  slopes  of  Ophcl,  belcw  the  S.  K. 
>ld    mulbtrry-tree    which   stands    neai    the    Pool   of    of  Jerusalem. 
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an  author;  for  in  2  Clir.  xxvi.  22  we  read:  "Now 
ine  rest  of  the  acts  of  IJzziiih  first  and  last  did 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Anioz  the  jirojihet  write";  and 
thougli  that  liistorical  work  has  perished,  tlie  fact 
remains  to  show  tliat  Isaiah.'s  mind  was  not  alien 
from  the  cares  of  written  composition  (comp.  also 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  32:  and  observe  the  first  person  used 
in  viii.  1-5).  The  ori;atiic  structure  of  the  whole 
book  also,  which  we  liope  to  make  ajiparent,  favors 
the  same  belief.  On  the  whole,  that  Isaiah  was 
himself  the  compiler,  claims  to  be  accepted  as  the 
true  view.  The  principal  objection  deserving  of 
notice  is  that  founded  upon  xxxvii.  38.  It  has 
been  allef^ed  (Hitzig,  in  loc.)  that  Sennacherib's 
murder  took  place  b.  c.  690,  two  years  after  Slan- 
asseh's  accession;  others,  however,  que.stion  tliis 
(comp.  H;i\ernick's  KinUituin/) :  at  all  events  the 
passage  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  belief  of  Isaiah's 
being  the  compiler,  if  we  suppose  him  to  ha\e  lived 
two  or  tln'ee  years  after  Manasseh's  accession,  e\en 
without  our  having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of 
attributing  the  verse  in  question  and  the  one  before 
it  to  a  later  hand.  The  name  given  in  xxxvi.  11, 
l^j,  to  the  Hebrew  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  "  the  Jews' 

language,"  n'^'l^n"^^,  is  no  evidence  of  a  later  age: 
it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  while  the  m-illen 
language  remained  tlie  same  in  botli  kingdoms,  as 
is  evidenced  by  tlie  prophetical  books,  the  sjmkeii 
dialect  (comp.  Judg.  xii.  6)  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  may  have  divert;eii  so  far  from  that  of  the 
(now  perished)  kingdom  of  Israel  as  to  have  re- 
ceived a  distinct  designation ;  and  its  name  would 
naturally,  like  that  of  tlie  kingdom  itself,  be  drawn 
from  the  tribe  which  formed  the  cliief'constituent 
of  the  iwpulation.  As  we  are  seeking  for  objective 
evidence,  we  may  neglect  those  wild  hypotheses 
which  some  have  indulged  in,  respecting  an  original 
work  and  its  subsequent  modifications;  for  since 
they  originate  in  the  denial  of  divine  inspiration 
conjoined  with  reliance  on  a  merely  subjective  ap 
preciation  of  the  several  writings,  such  iiypotlieses 
must  be  assigned  to  the  region  of  fancy  ratiier 
than  of  historic  investigation. 

8.  In  this  introductory  verse  we  have  yet  to 
notice  the  description  which  it  gives  of  Isaiah's 
prophesyings :  they  are  "the  vision  which  he  saw." 
When  we  hear  of  visions  we  are  apt  to  think  of  a 
mental  condition  in  wliich  the  mind  is  withdrawn 
altosether  from  the  perception  of  objects  actually 
present,  and  contemplates,  instead  of  these,  another 
set  of  objects  which  appear  at  the  moment  sensilily 
present  —  a  sort  of  dream  without  sleep.  Such  a 
vision  was  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Joppa.  Such  again 
we  recognize  in  Is.  vi.  —  tlie  only  instance  of  this 
kind  of  pure  vision  in  the  book;  in  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  Zechariah,  they  abound.  Hut  Isaiah's 
mental  state  in  his  prophesying  appears  ordinarily 
to  have  been  diflferent  from  this.  Outward  objects 
really  present  were  not  witlidrawn  from  liis  percep- 
tion, but  appear  to  have  blended  to  his  view,  at 
times,  with  the  spiritual  which  was  really  present, 
though  not  recognizable  except  to  the  eye  of  faith 
(e.  (/.,  the  presence  of  .lehovah);  at  times,  with  the 
"uture^  wliother  sensible  or  spiritual,  which  seemed 
o  the  prophet  as  if  actually  present.  In  this  view, 
iiis  prophesyings  are  not  to  be  regarded  a.s  utter- 
ances, in  the  delivery  of  which  the  Holy  Chost  em- 
ployed the  intellectual  and  physical  organs  of  the 
prophet  as  mere  instnnnents  wielded  by  itself,  but 
n>  '•<siim,  i.  e.,  the  description  by  the  prophet  liim- 
leJf  uiiiier  divine  direction   (2  Tim.  iii.  l(j)  of  tbaf 
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which  at  the  time  he  seemed  to  himself  to  t/ee.  It 
tliis  view  be  just,  it  follows  that  in  the  description 
wliicli  the  prophet  gives  of  that  which  appeared  to 
l)e  liefore  him,  we  cannot  be  at  once  sure,  whethei 
he  is  describing  what  was  actually  objectively  pre«- 
ent,  or  whetlier  the  objects  delineated  as  present 
belonged  to  the  future.  For  example;  at  first  sight 
the  description  given  of  the  condition  of  Judah  in 
i.  5-9,  portraying  an  invasion,  might  be  understood 
of  what  was  actur^lly  present,  and  so  might  lead  us 
either  to  sujiplement  the  history  of  2  K.  with  a 
hypothetical  invasion,  or  put  forward  the  time  of 
the  prophesying  to  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah.  15ut  recol- 
lecting that  it  is  vision,  we  see  tliat  it  may  be  taken 
as  simply  predictive  and  threatening,  and  tlierefore 
as  still  sjiokeu  in  Uzziah's  reign.  Similarly  iii.  8, 
v.  13,  X.  28-32,  are  all  predictive.  So  in  the  sec- 
ond part  is  Ixiv.  11.  Further,  it  would  be  only  in 
accordance  with  this  method  of  proiJiefic  sight  if 
we  found  the  prophet  describing  some  future  time 
as  if  present,  and  from  that  standing-point  an- 
nouncing some  more  distant  future,  sometimes  as 
future,  and  sometimes,  again,  as  present.  And  in 
fact  it  is  thus  that  Isaiah  re[)resents  the  coming 
fortunes  of  God's  people  in  tlie  second  part  of  his 
prophecy.  Comp.  xlii.  13-17,  xlix.  18,  xlv.  1-4, 
liii.  3-10,  11,  12,  Ixiii.  1-6,  as  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  relations  of  past,  present,  and 
future  time  are  in  vision  blended  together. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  as  characteristic  of 
Isaiah's  ordinary  prophetic  vision,  that  the  actually 
present  is  not  lost  to  view.  In  fact  this  was  essen- 
tial to  his  proper  function.  His  first  and  immediate 
concern  was  with  his  contemporaries,  as  the  re- 
pro\er  of  sin.  and  to  build  up  tiie  piety  of  believers. 
Even  when  his  vision  the  most  contemplates  the 
future,  he  yet  does  not  lose  his  reference  to  the 
present,  but  (as  we  shall  see  even  in  the  second 
part)  he  makes  his  prophesyings  tell  by  exhortation 
and  reproof  upon  the  slate  of  things  actually  around 
liim.  From  all  this  it  results,  that  we  often  find 
it  difficult  to  discriminate  his  predictions  from  his 
reliukes  of  present  disorders.  His  ton  temporaries, 
however,  would  be  under  no  such  ditticulty.  The 
idolatrous  and  ungodly  Hel)rew  would  promptly 
recognize  his  own  description ;  the  pious  would  be 
confirmed  and  cheered. 

H.  In  order  to  realize  the  relation  of  Isaiah's 
prophetic  ministry  to  his  own  contemporaries,  we 
need  to  take  account  both  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  Judah  at  the  time,  and  internally  of  its  social 
and  religious  aspects.  Our  materials  are  scanty, 
and  are  to  be  collected  partly  out  of  2  K.  and  2 
Chr.,  and  partly  out  of  the  remaining  writings  of 
contemixirary  prophets,  Joel  (probably),  Obadiah, 
and  Micah,  in  Judah ;  and  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah, 
in  Israel.  Of  these  the  most  assistance  is  obtained 
from  Micah. 

1.  Under  Uzziah  the  political  position  of  Judah 
had  greatly  recovered  froni  the  blows  suffered  under 
Amaziah ;  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  itself  were 
restored;  castles  were  liuilt  in  the  country;  new 
arrangements  in  the  army  and  equipments  of  de- 
fensive artillery  were  established ;  and  considerable 
successes  in  war  gained  against  the  rhilistines,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Ariimonites.  [U/.zi.vH.]  Thi» 
prosperity  continued  during  tlie  reign  of  Jothnn;. 
except  that,  towards  the  close  of  tliis  latter  reign, 
fronliles  threatened  from  the  alliance  of  Israel  and 
Syria.  [.Iotiiam.]  The  consciiuence  of  this  jiros- 
perity  was  an  influx  of  wealth,  and  this  with  tli* 
increased  means  of  military  strength  withdrew  nio;r. 
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lonfiiloiice  from  Jehovah,  and  led  them  to  trust  in 
worldly  resources.  Moreover  great  disorders  existed 
ill  the  internal  administration,  all  of  which,  whether 
moral  or  relis^ious,  were,  by  tlie  very  nature  of  the 
commonwealth,  as  theocratic,  alike  amenable  to 
prophetic  reliuke.  It  was  the  very  business  of  Isaiah 
and  other  prophets  to  raise  their  voices  as  public 
reformers,  as  well  as  to  fulfill  the  work  which  be- 
longs to  relJL^ious  teachers  in  edifying  God's  true 
servants  and  calling  the  irreligious  to  repentance. 
Accordingly  our  prophet  steps  forward  into  pulilic 
view  witli  the  divine  message,  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  prophets  in  general  —  girded  in  coarse 
and  black,  or  at  least  darlc  colored,  hair-cloth  (comp. 
Is.  XX.  2,  1.  3;  2  K.  i.  8;  Zech.  xiii.  4)  —  emblem- 
atically indicating  by  this  attire  of  mourning  that 
-lehovah  spoke  to  his  people  in  grief  and  resent- 
ment. [SACKCLOTir.]  From  his  house,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  Jerusalem  (comp.  vii.  3, 
xxxvii.  5),  he  goes  forth  to  places  of  general  con- 
course, chiefly  no  doubt,  as  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
afterwards  did,  to  the  colonnades  and  courts  of  the 
Temple,  and  proclaims  in  the  audience  of  the  people 
"  the  word  of  Jehovah." 

2.  And  what  is  the  tenor  of  his  message  in  the 
time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  ?  This  we  read  in  chs. 
i.-v.  Chap.  i.  is  very  general  in  its  contents.  In 
perusing  it  we  may  fancy  that  we  hear  the  very 
voice  of  the  Seor  as  he  stands  (perhaps)  in  the 
Court  of  tlie  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles  and 
people,  then  assemliling  for  divine  worship,  the 
whole  estimate  of  their  character  formed  by  Jehovah, 
and  his  approaching  chastisements.  "  They  are  a 
sinful  nation ;  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel  to  anger.  Flourishing  as  their  worldly 
condition  now  appears,  the  man  whose  eyes  are 
opened  sees  another  scene  before  him  (1-9 )  —  the 
land  laid  waste,  and  Zion  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vine- 
yard —  (a  picture  realized  in  the  Syro-Ephraimitish 
war,  and  more  especially  in  the  Assyrian  invasion 
—  the  great  event  round  which  ths  whole  of  the 
first  part  of  the  book  revohes).  Men  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  that  they  are,  let  them  hearken! 
they  may  go  on  if  they  wiU  with  their  ritual  worship, 
'  trampling  '  Jehovah's  courts  ;  nevertheless,  He 
loathes  them:  the  stain  of  innocent  blood  is  on 
tb»ir  kands ;  the  weak  are  oppressed ;  there  is  bribery 
ana  corruption  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Let  them  reform;  if  they  will  not,  Jehovah  will 
bum  out  their  sins  in  the  smelting  fire  of  his  judg- 
ment. Zion  shall  be  purified,  and  thus  saved, 
whilst  the  sinners  and  recreants  from  Jehovah  in 
her  shall  perish  in  their  much-loved  idolatries." 
This  discourse  suitably  heads  the  book;  it  sounds 
the  key-note  of  the  whole;  fires  of  judgment  destroy- 
ing, but  purifying  a  remnant  —  such  was  the  burden 
all  along  of  Isaiah's  prophesyings. 

Of  the  other  public  utterances  lielonging  to  this 
period,  chs.  ii.-iv.  are  by  almost  all  critics  consid- 
ered to  be  one  prophesying  —  the  leading  thought 
of  which  is  that  the  present  prosperity  of  Judah 
should  be  destro3'ed  for  her  sins,  to  make  room  fur 
the  real  glory  of  piety  nnl  virtue ;  while  ch.  v. 
forms  a  distinct  discourse,  whose  main  purport  is 
that  Israel,  God's  vineyard,  shall  be  brought  to 
desolation.  The  idolatry  denounced  in  tliese  chap- 
ters is  to  be  taken  as  that  of  private  individuals, 
For  both  Uzziah  and  Jotham  served  Jehovah.  They 
ire  prefaced  by  the  vision  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
mountain  on  which  .lehovah  dwells  above  all  other 
.Ti^.un  tains,  to  become  the  source  of  liorht  and  moral 
iHUisfomiation  to  all  mankind  (ii.  2-4). 
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Here  vvt  are  met  by  the  fact  that  this  sam* 
vision  is  found  in  very  nearly  the  same  words  in 
Micah  iv.  1-3.  The  two  prophets  were  contem 
porary,  and  one  may  xery  well  have  heard  the  other, 
and  adopted  his  words.  Compare  a  nearly  sim- 
ilar phenomenon  in  1  Pet.  v.  5-9,  compared  with 
-lam.  iv.  6-10;  for  Peter  and  James  had  no  doubt 
often  heard  each  other's  public  teaching  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Which  was  the  prior  speaker  of  the  words 
we  cannot  in  either  case  determine.  In  many  cases 
irriti'rs  of  Scripture  adopt  the  words  of  former 
inspired  writers;  why  not  speakers  also?  In  this 
instance,  Isaiah  or  JMicah  may  without  improb- 
ability be  imagined  as  standing  by  whilst  the  other 
announced  Jehovah's  word,  and  himself,  still  undtc 
divine  inspiration,  afterwards  repeating  the  same 
word.  As  among  the  prophets  in  the  Christian 
Church  some  were  directed  to  remain  iu  silence, 
and  "judge"  whilst  others  spoke;  so  we  may  be- 
lieve that  occasions  frequently  occurred  in  which 
the  pi-ophesying  of  one  sable-tlressed  prophet  was 
listened  to,  and  ratified  by  other  prophets,  one  or 
more,  standing  by,  who  might  add  their  testimony : 
"  This  is  the  word  of  Jehovah"  (comp.  1  K.  sxii. 
11,  12). 

After  thus  refreshing  pious  souls  with  delineating 
future  (Messianic)  glories,  Isaiah  is  recalled  by  the 
sad  present.  Far  distant  is  God's  people  as  yet 
from  the  high  calling  of  being  the  teacher  of  the 
world.  "  All  is  now  wi-ong.  Heathenism  is  flood- 
ing the  land  with  charmers  and  diviners,  with  silver 
and  gold,  with  horses  and  chariots,  and  with  idut.< .' 
Jehovah,  forgive  them  not!  —  Jehovah's  day  of 
judgment  is  coming,  when  all  human  glory  shall 
disappear  before  his  glory,  and  in  constemation 
Hebrew  idolaters  shall  hurl  their  images  into  any 
corner.  Lo,  .lehovah-Zebaoth  will  take  away  every 
stay  of  order  and  well-being  in  the  state,  leaving 
only  the  refuse  of  society  to  rule  (if  indeed  they 
will)  the  desolated  city.  Look  at  them  only !  Thej 
are  as  shameless  as  Sodom!  0  my  people,  th» 
leaders  lead  thee  astray,  thy  princes  oppress:  what 
mean  ye  that  ye  grind  the  faces  of  viy  poor '?  saith 
.lehovah.  Look  again  at  their  ladies,  with  theL' 
jewels  and  their  head-gear,  and  theii'  fine  dresses 
and  their  trinkets !  .lehovah  will  take  all  of  it  away, 
leaving  to  them  only  shame  and  sackcloth.  Yes, 
Zion  shall  lose- both  sons  and  daugliters  (soman.-' 
are  they  whooff'end!),  and  bereaved  of  all  shall  siw 
on  the  bare  ground.  Yet  out  of  these  judgment's 
shall  issue  purity  and  peace.  He,  the  Branch  of 
Jehovah's  appointing  (iv.  2),  shall  appear  in  glory 
and  the  redeemed  springing  out  of  the  earth  shall 
shine  with  accordant  splendor  in  what  is  left  of 
Israel.  All  in  Zion  shall  then  be  holy,  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  the  overshadowing 
cloud  by  day,  shall  as  of  yore  cheer  and  protect  — 
what  is  precious  must  needs  be  protected !  SweeC 
shall  be  the  security  and  refreshment  of  thos* 
days." 

Again  the  prophet  is  seen  in  the  public  con- 
course. At  first  he  invites  attention  by  recitmg  r 
iwrable  (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm  and  composed 
accents  (ch.  v.).  But  as  he  interprets  the  parable 
his  note  changes,  and  a  sixfold  "woe"  is  poureii 
forth  with  teiTible  invective.  It  is  levelled  against 
the  covetous  amassers  of  land,  breaking  do>vn  those 
landmarks  which  fenced  the  small  hereditary  free- 
holders whose  perpetuity  formed  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  original  constitution  of  the  HebreM 
commonwealth  fcomp.  1  K.  xxi.  3):  against  bnn. 
rious  ■  revellers ;  against   bold   sinn<;rs    who   ilei.cd 
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(V<»ds  ^vorks  of  judrjnieiit,  with  which  tlie  prophets 
threatened  tiiem  (coiiip.  tlie  similar  association  of 
revelliiii;  with  hardened  unbelief  in  Israel,  Am.  v. 
i8.  vi.  ;i-(j);  against  those  who  confounded  moral 
distinctions  ;  against  self-conceited  skeptics  ;  and 
R<piinst  profligate  perverters  of  judicial  justice.  In 
fury  of  wrath  Jehovah  stretches  fortli  his  hand. 
Here  there  is  an  awful  vagueness  in  the  images  of 
terror  wliicli  the  prophet  accumulates,  till  at  length 
out  of  the  cloud  and  mist  of  wrath  we  hear  Jehovah 
hiss  for  tlie  stern  and  irresistilile  warriors  (tiie 
Assyrians),  who  from  the  end  of  the  earth  should 
crowd  forward  to  spoil, — after  which  all  distinct- 
ness of  description  again  fades  away  in  \aguc 
images  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

What  efiect  (we  may  ask)  would  such  denuncia- 
tions produce  upon  the  mass  of  Hebrew  hearers  V 
It  was  not  from  Isaiah  only  thatthe  same  jjersons 
heard  them.  Oppression,  denounced  by  him  (iii.  U, 
15,  V.  7-10),  was  denounced  also  by  Micah  (ii.  1,2); 
maladministration  of  justice  (Is.  i.  2-'i,  v.  i'-i)  is 
noted  also  by  iMicah  (iii.  1-3,  9-11,  vii.  3);  the 
conibination  of  idolatry,  diviners,  and  horses  found 
in  Is.  ii.  (i-8,  15,  is  paralleled  in  Mic.  v.  10-15. 
This  concurrence  of  prophetical  testimony  would 
not  be  without  weight  with  those  who  had  still 
some  faith  in  Jehovah.  Hut  the  worldly-minded, 
however  silent  when  flagrant  innnorality  was  cen- 
sured, might  find  what  they  would  count  plausiljle 
ground  for  demurring,  when  the  prophet  [lut  the 
multiplication  of  gold,  silver,  horses,  and  chariots, 
in  the  satne  category  with  idols,  or  when  with  un- 
sparing satire  he  particularized  articles  of  feinule 
adornment  as  olijects  of  Jehovah's  wrath.  13ut 
God"s  law  through  .Moses  had  given  similar  injunc- 
tions (Deut.  xvii.  10,  17);  and  indeed  in  general 
there  is  not  a  single  page  of  the  prophetic  books 
in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  not  again  and  again 
referred  to.  The  IIel)rew  connnonwealth  was  not 
designed  to  be  a  commercial  state,  but  a  system 
of  small  hereditary  landowners  under  a  theocracy. 
M.iterial  progress  pnd  ever  hei<rhtenin<r  embellish- 
ment, whether  in  the  court  or  in  society  in  general, 
with  the  men  or  with  the  women,  removed  it  further 
and  further  from  its  original  constitution,  and  from 
Jehovah  its  (jod.  Something  resembling  Spartan 
plainness  belonged  essentially  to  the  idea  of  the 
Hebrew  state. 

3.  In  the  jear  of  Uzziah's  death  an  ecstatic 
vision  fell  upon  Isaiah,  which,  in  compiling  his 
prophecies  long  after,  he  was  careful  to  record,  both 
for  other  reasons,  and  also  because  he  had  then 
become  aware  of  the  failure  of  his  ministry  in  ref- 
erence to  the  liulk  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the 
desolation,  yet  not  without  hope,  which  awaited  his 
people.  We  see  in  the  ca.se  of  St.  Peter  at  .lojjpa 
(Acts  X.  y-10)  that  such  a  state  of  ecflafiK,  thotigh 
anquestionalily  of  divine  origin,  yet  in  its  form 
adapts  itself  to  the  previous  condition,  whether  cor- 
pon-al  or  psychological,  of  tlie  patient.  I.s:iiali  at 
this  period  (as  «e  must  infer  from  the  jilacing  of 
the  narrative)  had  been  already  for  some  time  en- 
C^ued  in  his  ministry;  and  we  may  venture  to 
lumiise  he  lamented  his  little  succe.s.s.  Seeing  what 
he  saw  around  him,  and  foreseeing  what  he  foresaw, 
could  he  do  otherwise  than  feel  deeply  how  little 
he  was  able  to  effect  for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved 
3ountry?  In  this  nsion  he  saw  Jehovah,  in  the 
S«-c('iirl  Person  of  the  (Jodhead  (John  xii.  41 ;  comp. 
Mill.  iii.  1),  enthroned  aloft  in  his  own  e.artlily 
wnl>eni!M,'le,  attended  liy  seraphim,  whose  praise  filhd 
'bK  •uuictuary  u  it  were  with  the  smoke  of  inccii«e. 
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As  John  at  Patmos,  so  Isaiah  was  overwheln.e*! 
with  awe:  he  felt  his  own  sinfulness  and  that  of  alj 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  and  cried  "  woe "' 
ujKin  himself  as  if  brought  before  Jehovah  to  receive 
the  reward  of  liis  deeds.  Hut,  as  a,t  Patmos,  the 
Son  of  Mai,  laid  his  hand  upon  John  saying,  "  leai 
I  not!"  so,  in  obedience  evidently  to  the  will  of 
Jehovah,  a  seraph  with  a  hot  stone  taken  from  th» 
altar  touciied  his  lips,  the  principal  organ  of  good 
and  evil  in  man,  and  thereby  removing  his  sinful- 
ness, qualified  him  to  join  the  seraphim  in  what- 
I  ever  service  he  might  be  called  to.  And  now  the 
condescending  invitation  of  the  (Jreat  King  is 
heard :  "  Whom  shall  I  send  V  Who  w  ill  go  for 
us?"  "Here  am  I!  .send  me."  Had  he  not 
borne  Jehovah's  commission  before?  No  doubt  he 
had ;  yet  now,  with  the  intenser  sense  of  the  reality 
of  divine  things  which  that  hour  brought  him,  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  not.  What  heaven-taught  minister 
does  not  understand  this?  And  what  was  to  be 
the  nature  of  his  work  ?  "  Make  the  understand- 
ing of  this  people  (not  "my  people  ")  torpid;  dull 
their  ears ;  close  up  their  eyes ;  tlie  more  they  hear 
thy  word,  the  more  hardened  they  shall  become; 
they  must  not,  they  shall  not,  receive  the  message 
so  as  to  repent."  A  heart-cru.shing  commission  for 
one  who  loved  his  people  as  Isaiah  did !  The  moan 
of  grief  at  length  finds  utterance:  "Lord,  how 
Ions?"  "Till  the  land  be  desolate  —  saving  a 
small  remnant,  utterly  desolate  —  a  remnant  of  a 
holy  seed,  which  will  be  a  stock  to  sprout  forth,  but 
again  and  again  to  be  cut  back  and  burnt,  and  yet 
still  to  survive." 

This  vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of 
representing  what,  both  in  previous  and  in  subse- 
quent prophesyings,  is  so  continually  denounced  — 
the  almost  utter  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
with  yet  a  purified  remiinnt.  Hut  while  this  pre- 
diction was  its  princiiial  purport,  we  are  sure  that 
the  inspired  editor  of  his  ])ropliesyings  so  many 
years  after,  beheld  in  it  also  the  sketch  of  the  fruits 
of  his  ministry,  which  at  the  time  when  the  revela- 
tion was  made  to  him  must  have  had  no  small 
efiect  upon  his  own  ])rivate  feelings.  He  goes  afresh 
about  his  work,  despairingly  as  to  the  main  result 
for  tlie  [ireseiit,  yet  with  seraph-like  zeal,  ardent 
and  heaven-purged,  and  not  without  hope  too,  for 
the  time  to  come.  The  "  holy  seed  "  was  to  lie 
the  "  stock."  It  was  to  be  his  business  to  form 
that  holy  seed. 

It  is  a  touching  trait,  illustrating  the  prophet's 
own  feelings,  that  when  he  next  appears  before  us, 
.some  years  later,  he  has  a  son  named  Shearja.shub, 
"  Kemiiant-shall-return."  The  name  was  evidently 
given  with  significance;  and  the  fact  discovers  alike 
the  sorrow  which  ate  his  heart,  and  the  hope  in 
which  he  found  solace. 

4.  Some  ye.nrs  elapse  between  chs.  vi.  and  vii  , 
and  the  political  scenery  has  greatly  altered.  The 
.Assyrian  power  of  Nineveh  now  threatens  the  ll«»- 
brew  nation  ;  Tinlath-pileser  has  already  spoiled 
Pekali  of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  his  dominions 
—  of  the  country  east  of  Jordan  and  the  vale  of  tne 
Sea  of  (Jalilw,  removinj;  the  inhabitants  jivobably 
to  pe<i|)le  the  wide  and  as  yet  uninhabited  space 
inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (».  C.  740).  After 
the  Assyrian  army  w.is  withdrawn,  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  Haniascus  rises  into  notice;  its  monarch, 
I I'e/.in,  combines  with  the.  now  weakened  king  of 
Nrael,  and  probably  with  other  small  states  arotuid, 
to  ccinsnlidate  (it  has  been  conjectured)  a  jMiwei 
which   »iiall  confront  Asshur.     Ahaz  keens  aloot 
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and  Viecomes  the  object  of  attack  to  the  allies;  he 
has  been  already  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  5, 
6);  and  now  the  allies  are  threatening  him  with  a 
combined  invasion  (741).  The  news  that  "  Aram 
is  encami)ed  in  Ephraim  "  (Is.  vii.  2)  fills  both  king 
and  people  with  consternation,  and  the  king  is  gone 
forth  from  the  city  to  take  measures,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  prevent  the  upper  reservoir  of  water  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under  Je- 
hovah's direction  Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the 
king,  surrounded  no  doubt  by  a  considerable  com- 
pany of  his  officers  and  of  spectators."  The  prophet 
Is  directed  to  take  with  him  the  child  whose  name, 
Shearjashub,  was  so  full  of  mystical  promise,  to 
add  greater  emphasis  to  his  message.  "  l-'ear  not," 
he  tells  the  king,  "  Damascus  is  the  head  of  Syria, 
and  of  Syria  only ;  and  Kezin  head  of  Damascus, 
and  not  of  Jerusalem ;  and  within  05  years  Ephraim 
shall  be  broken,  to  be  no  more  a  kingdom :  so  far 
shall  Ephraim  be  from  annexing  Judith '  Samaria 
again  is  head  only  of  Ephraim,  anf'.  Uemaliah's  son 
only  of  Samaiia.  If  ye  will  be  estaljlished,  beUeve 
this!  " 

"  Dost  thou  hesitate  ?  Ask  what  sign  thou  wilt 
to  assure  thee  that  thus  it  shall  be."  The  young 
king  is  already  resolved  not  to  let  himself  into  the 
Ihie  of  policy  which  Isaiah  is  urging  upon  him :  he 
is  bent  uyion  an  alliance  with  Assyria.  To  ask  a 
sign  might  prove  embarrassing;  for,  if  it  should  be 

given ?  Ahaz  therefore,  with  a  half-mocking 

show  of  reverence,  dechnes  to  "tempt  .Jehovah." 
••  0  house  of  David,  are  ye  not  satisfied  with  trying 
the  patience  of  an  honest  and  wisely  advisuig 
prophet,  that  you  will  put  this  contempt  also  upon 
the  God  who  speaks  through  me?  Jehovah  him- 
self, irrespective  of  your  deser\ings,  gives  you  a 
gufflrantee  that  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  is  not 
yet  to  perish.  Behold,  the  llri/in  is  with  child, 
and  is  bearing  a  son,  and  thou,  0  mother  (comp. 
Gen.  xri.  11),  shalt  call  his  name  Immaimel.  I  seem 
to  see  that  Child  aheady  born  !  Behold  lliui  there  ! 
Cream  and  honey,  abundance  of  the  best  food,  shall 
he  eat,  when,  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  he  comes 
to  the  age  of  discretion ;  tlie  devastating  inroad  of 
Syria  and  Israel  shall  be  past  then ;  for  before  that, 
the  land  of  the  two  kings  thou  boldest  so  formidable 
shall  be  desolate.  But"  — here  the  threat  which 
mingles  with  the  promise  in  Shearjashub  appears 
—  "  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  family,  not  only 
in  thy  lifetime,  l)ut  afterwards,  Jehovah  will  bring 
an  enemj-  more  terrilile  than  Jacob  has  ever  known, 
Asshur — Asshur,  whom  thou  wouldest  fain  hire 
to  help  (v.  20),  but  who  shall  prove  a  razor  that 
will  shave  but  too  clean ;  he  shall  so  desolate  the 
land  that  its  inhabitants  shall  be  sparse  and  few." 


a  The  reader  will  observe  the  particular  Bpecification 
of  the  place,  indicating  the  authenticity  of  the  nar- 
rative. (Comp.  Blunt's  Undesigned  Coincidencfs,  ptr 
iii.  no.  i.) 

b  That  the  birth  of  the  Me.'siah  is  here  pointed  to 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  indeed  even  Ewald  sees  this.  But 
the  exact  interpretation  of  w.  15,  16,  is  hard  to  de- 
termine. That  given  above  is  in  the  main  Ilengsten- 
berg's  (Christology.  vol.  ii.).  The  gre.it  difficulty  which 
attaches  to  it  is  that  the  prophet  represents  Christ  as 
already  appearing,  reckoning  from  his  birth  at  the 
then  present  time,  forward  to  the  desolation  of  Syria 
and  Israel  witkin  a  tew  years.  This  difficulty  is,  how- 
ever, alleviated  by  the  consideration  that  the  prophet 
states  the  future  as  exhibited  to  him  in  "  vision,"  and 
in  such  prophetic  vision  the  distances  between  events 
in  point  of  time  are  often  unperceived  by  thp  «>••-,  who 
73 
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Again  Isaiah  predicts  the  Assyrian  invasion ;  comp. 
ch.  sxxvi.*  • 

5.  As  the  Assyrian  empire  began  more  and  more 
to  threaten  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  with  utter 
overthrow,  it  is  now  that  the  prediction  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Restorer  of  Israel,  becomes  more 
positive  and  clear.  iNIicah  (v.  2}  points  to  Bethle- 
hem as  the  birthplace,  and  (v.  .3)  speaks  of  "her 
that  travaileth"  as  an  object  to  prophetic  vision 
seeming  almost  present.  Would  not  Jlicah  and 
Isaiah  confer  with  each  other  in  these  dark  days 
of  prevailing  unbeUef,  ui)on  the  cheering  hope  which 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in  them  suggested  to 
their  minds?  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  16). 

The  king  was  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Ass)Tia. 
This  Isaiah  stedfastly  opposes  (comp.  x.  20).  In  a 
theocracy  the  messenger  of  Jehovah  would  frequently 
appear  as  a  political  adviser.  "  Neither  fear  Aram 
and  Israel,  for  they  will  soon  perish ;  nor  trust  in 
Asshur,  for  she  will  be  thy  direst  oppressor."  Such 
is  Isaiah's  strain.  And  by  divine  direction  he  em- 
ploys various  expedients  to  make  his  testimony  the 
more  impressive.  He  procured  a  large  tablet  (viii. 
1 ).  and  with  witnesses  (for  the  purpose  of  attesting 
the  fact,  and  displaying  its  especial  significance)  he 
wrote  thereon  in  large  characters  suited  for  a  puljlic 
notice  the  words  c  Hastenbooty  Speed.spoil; 
which  tablet  was  no  doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  pubUc 
view,  in  the  entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the 
Temple  (comp.  "priest,"  ver.  2).  And  further: 
his  wife  —  who,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  been 
herself  possessed  of  prophetic  gifts,  for  "  prophetess" 
always  has  this  meaning  and  nowhere  indicates  a 
propheVs  wife  merely— just  at  this  time  apparently 
gave  birth  to  a  son.  Jehovah  bids  the  prophet  give 
him  the  name  Hastenbooty  Speedsjml,  adding,  what 
Isaiah  was  to  avow  on  all  occasions,  that  before  the 
child  should  be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth  of  Damascus 
and  the  booty  of  Samaria  should  be  carried  away 
before  the  king  of  Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  was  split  into  poUtical  fac- 
tions. The  court  was  for  Assyria,  and  indeed 
formed  an  alliance  with  Tiglath-pileser ;  but  a  pop- 
ular party  was  for  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  connection 
formed  to  resist  Assyria  —  partly  actuated  by  their 
fears  of  a  confederacy  from  which  they  had  already 
severely  suffered,  and  partly  perhaps  influenced  by 
sympathies  of  kindred  race,  drawing  them  to  Israel, 
and  even  to  Ai-am,  in  opposition  to  the  more  foreign 
Assyria.  "  Fear  none  liut  Jehovah  only !  fear  Him, 
trust  Him;  He  will  be  your  safety."  Such  is  the 
purport  of  the  discourse  viii.  5-ix.  7;  in  which, 
however,  he  augurs  coming  distress  through  the 
rejection  of  his  counsels,  but  refreshes  himself  with 
the  thought  of  the  birth  of  the  Great  DeUverer.'' 


perhaps  might  sometimes  in  his  own  private  interpre- 
tation of  the  vision  (comp.  1  Pet.  i.  10)  have  miscon- 
ceived the  relations  of  time  in  regard  to  events.  The 
very  clearness  with  which  the  future  event  was  ex- 
hibited to  him  might  deceive  him  in  judging  of  its 
ne;irness.  In  the  N.  T.  we  have  a  pomewhat  similar 
phenomenon  in  the  estimate  formed  by  the  Apostles 
and  others  of  the  relation  of  time  between  Christ's 
coming  to  judge  Jerusalem  and  his  second  coming  at 
the  end  of  the  world. 

c  A.  V.  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  ;  by  Luther  rendered 
Ra'ihebald,  EUeheute. 

d  With  reference  to  Tiglath-pileser's  having  recently 
removed  the  population  of  Galilee,  the  prophet  specifies 
that  ".IS  the  former  time  brought  humiliation  In  the 
direction  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,"  located  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galil<«,  "  so  the  latter  tim* 
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The  inspired  advice  was  not  accepted.  Unbelief 
nof  discerning  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah 
•could  argue  that  isolation  was  ruin,  and  accord- 
ingly involved  Judah  in  alliances  which  soon  brought 
ber  to  almost  utter  destruction. 

6.  A  prophecy  was  delivered  at  this  time  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  (ix.  8-x.  4),  consisting  of 
four  strophes,  each  ending  with  the  terrible  refrain : 
"  for  all  this,  his  anger  is  not  turned  away,  but 
his  hand  is  stretched  out  still."  It  announces  that 
all  expedients  for  recovering  the  power  wliich  Israel 
had  lately  lost  were  nugatory;  they  had  forsaken 
.Jehovah,  and  therefore  God-forsaken  (x.  4)  they 
should  perish.  As  Isaiah's  message  was  only  to 
.hidah,  we  may  infer  that  the  object  of  this  utter- 
ance was  to  check  the  disposition  shown  by  many 
in  Judah  to  connect  Judah  with  the  policy  of  the 
sister  kingdom. 

7.  The  utterance  recorded  in  x.  5-xii.  6,  one  of 
the  most  highly  wrought  passages  in  the  whole 
book,  was  probably  one  single  outpouring  of  inspi- 
ration. It  stands  wholly  disconnected  with  the  pre- 
ceding in  the  circumstances  which  it  presupposes; 
and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  easy  to 
determine."  To  allay  the  dread  of  Assyria  which 
now  prevailed,  Isaiah  was  in  God's  mercy  to  his 
people  inspired  to  declare,  that  though  heavy  judg- 
ments would  consume  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  yet 
Shearjashub!  the  remnant  should  return  (x.  20-22; 
comp.  vii.  3),  and  that  the  Assyrian  should  be 
overthrown  in  the  very  hour  of  apparently  certain 
success  by  agency  whose  precise  nature  is  left  in 
awful  mystery  (x.  33,  34).  From  the  destruction 
of  Judah's  enemies  thus  representatively  foreshad- 
owed, he  then  takes  wing  to  predict  the  happy  and 
peaceful  reign  of  the  "  Twig  which  was  to  come 
forth  from  the  stump  of  Jesse,"  when  the  united 
commonwealth  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  should  be 
restored  in  glory,  and  Jah  Jehovah  should  be 


Bhould  bring  these  regions  honor."  A  mysterious 
oracle  then  .'  But  made  clear  to  us  by  the  event  (Matt. 
iv.  16). 

«  Since  the  great  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  allay 
Judah's  fear  of  the  Assyrian  (x.  24),  it  can  hardly  be- 
long to  the  very  early  part  of  the  reign  (742  to  727)  of 
Ahiiz  ;  for  then  the  more  immediate  fear  was  the  Syro- 
Ephraimite  alliance.  According  to  the  principle  of 
chronolopical  arrangement  which  we  suppose  to  have 
been  followed  by  Isaiah  in  his  compilation,  it  would 
be  before  the  death  of  Ahaz  (comp.  xiv.  28).  Ahaz 
had  "  hired  "  the  help  of  Tiglath-pileser  by  a  large 
present  (2  K.  xvi.),  and  the  Assyrian  had  come  and 
fulfilled  (738)  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4)  by  cap- 
turing and  spoiling  Dama.scus.  But  already,  in  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  Assyria  began  to  occasion  uneasiness  to 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  20).  Shalnianeser  succeeded 
Tiglath-pile.«er  not  later  than  728,  and  might  not  care 
much  for  his  predecessor's  engagements  —  if,  indeed, 
Tiglath-pileser  himself  felt  bound  by  them.  At  any 
rate,  so  encroaching  a  power,  bent  on  conquest,  must 
needs  be  formidable  to  the  feeble  kingdom  of  Judah, 
Syria  being  now  conquered  and  Israel  powerless. 
Critics,  who  do  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  future  events  are  represented  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  inspinition  as  already  taking  place,  have 
been  led  to  unsettle  the  chronology  by  ob.serving  that 
Samaria  is  dcscrihed  by  the  boasting  Assyrian  ivs  being 
ilready  as  Damascus,  and  that  the  invading  army  is 
already  near  Jerusalem.  But  the  conquest  of  Samaria 
was  already  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  (viii.  4)  as  equally  certain  with  that  of  Damas- 
r'ln  ;  and  the  imagery  of  x.  28-32  is  probably  that  in 
which  the  imagination  of  (me  familiar  with  the  passes 
rf  tha  country  would  ohvioaxly  portmy  an  invader's 
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celebrated  as  the  proved  strength  of  his  p*0{ilft 
Here  again  is  set  forth  a  great  deliverance,  po8.sihly 
the  foreshadowing  of  xxxvii. 

8.  The  next  eleven  chapters,  xiii.-xxiii.,  contain 
chiefly  a  collection  of  utterances,  each  of  which  is 
styled  a  "  burden."  ^  As  tliey  are  detached  pieces, 
it  is  possible  they  have  been  grouped  togetlier  with- 
out strict  observance  of  their  chronological  order. 

(a.)  The  first  (xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon; 
placed  first,  either  because  it  was  first  in  point  of 
utterance,  or  because  Babylon  in  prophetic  vision, 
particularly  when  Isaiah  compiled  his  book,  headed 
in  importance  all  the  earthly  powers  opposed  to 
God's  people,  and  therefore  was  to  be  first  struck 
down  by  the  shaft  of  prophecy.  As  yet,  not  Baby- 
lon but  Nineveh  was  the  imperial  city;  but  Isaiah 
possessed  not  a  mere  foreboding  drawn  from  poUti- 
cal  sagacity,  but  an  assured  knowledge,  that  Baby- 
lon would  be  the  seat  of  dominion  and  a  leading 
antagonist  to  the  theocratic  people.  Not  only  did 
he  tell  Hezekiah  a  few  years  later,  when  Nineveh 
was  still  the  seat  of  empire,  that  his  sons  should  be 
carried  captive  "  to  Babylon,"  but  in  this  "  burden  " 
he  also  foretells  both  the  tovering  ambition  and 
glory  of  that  city,  and  its  final  o^■erthrow.''  The 
ode  of  triumph  (xiv.  3-23)  in  this  burden  is  among 
the  most  poetical  passages  in  all  literature.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  overthrow  of  Babj  Ion  is  in  vv. 
24,  2.5,  associated  with  the  blow  inflicted  upon  the 
Ninevite  empire  in  the  destniction  of  Sennacherib's 
army  (for  here  again  this  great  miracle  of  divine 
judgment  looms  out  into  the  prophet's  view),  which 
very  disaster,  however,  probably  helped  on  the  rise 
of  Babylon  at  the  cost  of  its  nortliern  riv.al.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  Babylon  was  regarded 
as  merely  another  phase  of  Asshur's  sovereignty 
(comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  29),  so  that  the  overtln-ow  of 
Sennacherib's  army  was  a  harbinger  of  that  more 
complete  destruction  of  the  power  of  Asshur  which 


approach.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  is 
the  centre  object  of  the  first  part  of  the  book  ;  and  the 
action  of  predictive  prophecy,  and  of  miracle  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  cannot  be  gainsaid  without  setting  aside  the 
authenticity  of  the  narrative  altogether. 

b  This  remarkable  word,   SU?73,   "  lifting  up,"  is 

variously  understood,  some  biking  it  to  refer  to  evils 
to  be  borne  bj'  the  parties  threatened,  others  as  a  lift- 
ing up  of  the  voice  in  a  solemn  utterance.  A  hundred 
years  later  the  term  had  been  so  misused  by  false 
prophets,  that  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  33-40)  seems  to  forbid 
its  use.  See  1  Chr.  xv.  22,  where  in  text  and  margin 
of  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  "  song,"  "  carriage,"  and 
"  lifting  up." 

e  Compare  our  remarks  in  p.  1160.  Even  if  this 
were  conceded  to  be  the  production  of  a  later  prophet 
than  Isaiah  (which  there  is  no  just  cause  whatever  for 
believing),  the  problem  which  it  presents  to  skepticism 
would  remain  as  hard  as  ever ;  for  whence  should  its 
author  learn  that  the  ultimate  condition  of  Babylon 
would  be  such  as  is  here  delineated?  (xiii.  19-22).  In 
no  time  of  Hebrew  literature  was  there  reason  to  an- 
ticipate this  of  Baliylon  in  jtarticular  more  than  of 
other  cities.  In  vain  does  skepticism  quote  xvii.  1  ; 
nothing  is  said  there  of  the  itUimate  condition  of 
Damascus  ;  and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  any  such 
blow  as  that  (f.  f;.)  inflicted  by  Tiglath-pileser  would 
make  Damascus  for  a  while  apjicar  to  be  "  no  city  " 
compared  with  what  it  had  been^and  would  convert 
many  of  its  streets  into  desolation.  How  differcpt  th« 
language  upod  of  Babylon  1  And  how  wonderfnliv 
verified  by  time  I  U'e  have  the  paniUel  language  »,ij 
yerificntion  lu  reference  t>'   Iduina:a  (xxxlv.i. 
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this  burden  announces.  This  prophecy  is  a  note 
Df  preparation  for  the  second  part  of  the  booli ;  for 
the  picture  which  it  draws  of  Babylon,  as  having 
Jacob  in  captivity,  and  being  compelled  to  lelin- 
quish  her  prey  (xiv.  1-3),  is  in  brief  the  same  as  is 
more  fully  delineated  in  xlvii. ;  while  the  conclud- 
ing verses  about  Sennacherib's  army  (2-t-27)  stand 
in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
"  burden,"  as  the  full  history  in  xxxvi.,  xxxvii 
Btands  to  xl.-xlviii. 

(6.)  The  short  and  pregnant  "  burden  "  against 
Philistia  (xiv.  2[i--i-2}  in  the  year  that  Ahaz  died, 
was  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  the  Philistines  from 
Judah  and  their  successful  inroad,  recorded  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18.  "  If  .hidah's  rule  was  a  serpent,  that 
of  Assyria  would  prove  a  basilisk  —  a  flying  dragon; 
let  their  gates  howl  at  the  smoke  which  announced 
the  invading  army !  IMeanwhile  Zion  would  repose 
safe  under  the  protection  of  her  king :  "  —  language 
plainly  predictive,  as  the  compiler  in  giving  the 
date  evidently  felt ;  comp.  xxxvii. 

(c.)  The  "  burden  of  Moab"  (xv.,  xvi.)  is  remark- 
able for  the  elegiac  strain  in  which  the  prophet 
bewails  the  disasters  of  JMoab,  and  for  the  dramatic 
character  of  xvi.  1-6,  in  which  3-5  is  the  petition 
of  the  Jloabites  to  Judah,  and  ver.  6  .ludah's 
answer."    For  Moab's  relation  to  Israel  see  JIoah. 

(d.)  Chapters  xvii.,  xviii.  This  prophecy  is 
headed  "  the  burden  of  Damascus;  "  and  yet  after 
ver.  3  the  attention  is  withdrawn  fi-om  Damascus 
and  turned  to  Israel,  and  then  to  Ethiopia.  Israel 
appears  as  closely  associated  with  Damascus,  and 
indeed  depen|ent  upon  her,  and  as  hanng  adopted 
her  religious  rites,  "  strange  slips,"  ver.  10  (comp. 
2  K.  xvi.  10,  of  Ahaz),  which  shall  not  profit  her. 
This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitic 
alliance;  at  all  events  Ephi-aim  has  not  ye<  ceased 
to  exist.  Chap.  xvii.  12-14,  as  well  as  xviii.  1-7, 
point  again  to  the  event  of  xxxvii.  But  why  this 
here?  The  solution  seems  to  be  that,  though 
Assyria  would  be  the  ruin  both  of  .\ram  and  of 
Israel,  and  though  it  would  even  threaten  Judah 
("us,"  ver.  14),  it  should  not  then  conquer  Judah 
(comp.  turn  of  xiv.  31,  32).  And  with  this  last 
thought  ch.  xviii.  is  inseparably  connected ;  for  it 
is  a  call  of  congratulation  to  Ethiopia  ("  woe  "  in 
ver.  1  of  A.  V^.  should  be  "  ho !  "  as  Iv.  1 ;  also  in 
ver.  2  omit  "saying"),  whose  deputies,  predictively 
imagined  as  having  come  to  Palestine  to  learn  the 
progress  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  (comp.  xxxvii.  9), 
lire  sent  back  by  the  prophet  charged  with  the  glad 
news  of  Asshur's  overthrow  described  in  vv.  4-6. 
In  ver.  7  we  have  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia;  for 
'  the  people  tall,  and  shorn  "  is  itself  "  the  present  " 
to  be  brought  unto  Jehovah.  (Comp.  Acts  viii. 
26-40,  and  the  present  condition  of  Ethiopia. ) 

These  repeated  predictions  of  Zion's  deliverance 
from  Asshur,  in  conjunction  with  Asshur's  triumph 
over  Zion's  enemies,  entered  deeply  into  the  essence 
nf  the  prophet's  public  ministry;  the  great  aim  of 
which  was  to  fix  the  dependence  of  his  countrymen 
entirely  upon  Jehovah. 


a  A  good  deal  of  this  burden  is  an  enlargement  of 
Num.  xxi.  27-30,  from  the  imitation  of  which  the 
:oloring  of  its  style  in  part  arises.  It  in  turn  reap- 
jears  in  an  enlarged  edition  in  .ler.  xlviii.  Th«  two 
joneluding  verses  (Is.  xvi.  13,  14),  which  furnish  no 
real  ground  for  doubting  whether  Isaiah  wrote  the 
whole  of  it,  recount  that  of  old  time  the  purport  of 
thte  denunciation  has  been  decreed  (namely,  in  Num. 
Wl.   and  xxiv.   17),   but  that  within   three  years  it 
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(e.)  In  the  "  burden  of  Egypt  '  (xii.  the  prophet 
seems  to  be  pursuing  the  same  object.  Both  Israel 
(2  K.  xvii.  4)  and  Judah  (Is.  x.xxi.)  were  naturally 
disposed  to  look  towards  Egypt  for  succor  against 
Assyria.  Probably  it  was  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency that  the  prophet  is  here  directed  to  prophesy 
the  utter  helplessness  of  Egypt  under  God's  judg- 
ments: she  should  be  given  over  to  Asshur  (the 
"cruel  lord"  and  "fierce  king"  of  ver.  4,  not 
Psammetichus),  and  should  also  suffer  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  through  civil  dissensions  and 
through  drought,  —  unless  this  drought  is  a  Qgure 
founded  upon  the  peculiar  usefulness  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded 
(1-15).  But  the  result  should  be  that  numerous 
cities  of  Egypt  should  own  Jehovah  for  their  God, 
and  be  joined  in  brotherhood  with  his  worshippers 
in  Israel  and  in  Asshur;  —  a  reference  to  Jlessianic 
times.'' 

(f.)  In  the  midst  of  these  "  burdens  "  stands  a 
passage  which  presents  Isaiah  in  a  new  a.spect,  an 
aspect  in  which  he  appears  in  this  instance  only. 
It  was  not  unconmion  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  in  thf 
New  (comp.  Acts  xxi.  1 1 )  for  a  prophet  to  add  U 
his  spoken  word  an  action  symbolizing  its  import 
Sargon,  known  here  only,  was  king  of  Assyria, 
probably  between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib. 
His  armies  were  now  in  the  south  of  Palestine  be- 
sieging Ashdod.  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured 
that  Tirhakah,  king  of  Meroii,  and  Sethos,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  were  now  in  alliance.  The  more  em- 
phaticdly  to  enforce  the  warning  already  conveyed 
in  the  "  burden  of  ICg^-pt  "  — not  to  look  thither- 
ward for  help  —  Isaiali  was  commanded  to  appear 
in  the  streets  and  temple  of  .Terusalem  stripped  of 
his  sackcloth  mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only, 
with  his  feet  also  bare.  "  Thus  shall  Egj-i)tians 
and  Ethiopians  walk,  captives  before  the  king  of 
Assyria."  For  three  years  was  he  directed  (from 
time  to  time,  we  may  suppose)  thus  to  show  him- 
self in  public  view,  —  to  make  the  lesson  the  more 
impressive  by  constant  repetition. 

((/.)  In  "the  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea," 
a  poetical  designation  of  Baliylonia  (xxi.  1-10), 
the  images  in  which  the  fall  of  Babylon  is  indicated 
are  sketched  with  ^schylean  rapidity,  and  cerlainly 
not  less  than  yEschylean  awfulness  and  grandeur. 
As  before  (xiii.  17),  the  Jledes  are  the  captors.  It 
is  to  comfort  Judah  sighing  under  the  "  treacherous 
spoiling  "  (v.  2)  and  continual  "  threshing  "  (v.  10) 
of  Asshur  —  Ninevite  and  Babylonian  —  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moves  the  prophet  to  this  utterance.*: 

(h.)  "The  burden  of  Dumah," — in  which  the 
watchman  can  see  nothing  but  night,  let  them  ask 
him  as  often  as  they  will  —  and  "  of  Arabia  "  (xxi. 
11-17),  relate  apparently  to  some  Assyrian  inva- 
sion. 

(i.)  In  "the  burden  of  ilie  vnJley  of  vision'" 
(xxii.  1-14),  it  is  doubtless  Jerusalem  that  is  thus 
designated,  and  not  without  sadness,  as  having  been 
so  long  the  home  of  prophetic  vision  to  so  little 
result.     The  scene  presented  is  that  of  Jerusalem 


should  begin  to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  not  completely 
fulfilled  even  in  Jeremiah's  time. 

b  Comp.  the  close  of  the  "  burden  of  Tyre."  Th« 
"  city  of  destruction  "  (xix  18)  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  Bcth-sheniesh  of  Jer.  xliii.  13,  specified  becaii«« 
hitherto  an  especitil  seat  of  Idolatry.  Onijis's  niisust 
of  this  prediction  is  well  known.     [See  Ir-ha-heres. 

c  In  vv.  3  and  4  the  poet  dramatically  reprewnti 
the  feelings  of  the  Babylonians. 
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during  an  invasion ;  in  the  hostile  army  are  named 
VAiim  ajid  Kir,  nations  which  no  doubt  contributed 
Iroops  both  to  the  Niiievite  and  to  the  Babylonian 
armies.  The  latter  is  probably  here  contemplated." 
The  homiletic  purpose  of  this  prediction  in  reference 
to  Isaiah's  contemporaries,  was  to  inculcate  a  pious 
and  humble  dependence  upon  Jehovah  in  place  of 
any  mere  fleshly  confidence. 

{L )  The  passage  xxii.  15-25  is  singular  in  Isaiah 
as  a  prophes}  ing  against  an,  individual.  Comp.  the 
word  of  Amos  (vii. )  against  Amaziah,  and  of  Jere- 
miah (xx.)  against  Pashur.  Shebna  was  probably 
as  ungodly  as  they.  One  of  the  king's  highest 
functionaries,  he  seems  to  have  been  leader  of  a 
party  opposed  to  Jehovah  (v.  25,  "  the  burden  that 
is  upon  it  ").  Himself  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem  — 
perhaps  an  alien,  as  Ewald  conjectures  from  the 
un-llebrew  form  of  his  name  —  he  may  have  been 
introduced  by  Hezekiah's  predecessor  Ahaz;  he 
made  great  parade  of  his  rank  (ver.  18;  comp.  2 
Sam.  XV.  1 ),  and  presumed  upon  his  elevation  so 
far  as  to  hew  out  a  tomb  high  up  in  the  cliffs 
(probably  on  the  western  or  southwestern  side  of 
Jerusalem,  where  so  many  were  excavated),  as  an 
ostentatious  display  of  his  greatness  (comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  33,  iii'irrjin).  We  may  believe  him  to  have 
been  engaged  with  this  business  outside  the  walls 
when  Isaiah  came  to  him  with  his  message.  Shebna 
fancies  his  power  securely  rooted;  but  Jehovah  will 
roll  him  up  as  a  liall  and  toss  him  away  into  a  far 
distant  land, — cUsr/i-nce  tluit  he  is  to  his  master  ! 
his  stately  robes  of  office,  with  his  broad  magnificent 
girdle,  shall  in\est  another,  Eliakim.  Ch.  xxxvi. 
3,  seems  to  indicate  a  decline  of  his  power,  as  it 
also  shows  EliakinVs  ])romotion  to  Shebna's  former 
post.  Perhaps  he  was  disgraced  and  exiled  by 
Hezekiah,  alter  the  event  of  xxxvii.,  when  the  sin- 
ners in  Zion  were  overawed  and  great  ascendency 
for  a  while  secured  to  the  party  which  was  true  to 
Jehovah.  If  his  fall  was  the  consequence  of  the 
Assyrian  overthrow,  we  can  better  understand  both 
the  denunciation  against  the  individual  and  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  record. 

(/.)  The  last  ■'  burden  "  is  against  Tyre  (xxiii.). 
The  only  cause  specified  by  Isaiah  for  the  judgment 
upon  Tyre  is  her  pride  (ver.  9;  comp.  Kz.  xxviii. 
2,  6 ) ;  and  we  can  understand  how  the  Tyrians, 
proud  of  their  material  progress  and  its  outward 
displays,  may  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
plainer  habits  of  the  theocratic  people.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  ground.  Tlie  contagion  of  her 
idolatry  reached  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;.  2  K. 
xi.  18,  xxiii.  13).  Otherwise  also  she  was  an  in- 
jurious neighbor  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7;  Joel,  iii.  G;  Am. 
i.  9).    It  therefore  behoved  Jehovah,  both  as  aven- 
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ging  his  own  worship,  and  as  the  guardian  and 
avenger  of  his  peculiar  people,  to  punish  lyre 
Shalmaneser  appears  to  have  been  foiled  in  hii 
five  years'  siege ;  Nebuchadnezzar  was  more  suc- 
cessful, capturing  at  least  the  mainland  part  of  the 
city;  and  to  this  latter  circumstance  ver.  13  refers.* 
In  vv.  15-17  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  when 
the  pressure  of  Asshur  should  be  removed  (by  the 
Medo-Persian  conquest),  Tyre  should  revive.  Her 
utter  destruction  is  not  predicted  by  Isaiah  as  it 
afterwards  was  by  Ezekiel.  Ver.  18  probably 
points  to  Messianic  times:  comp.  Mark  vii.  26; 
Acts  xxi.  3;  Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  4. 

9.  The  nest  four  chapters,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  form  one 
prophecy  essentially  connected  with  the  preceding 
ten  "  burdens  '"  (xiii. -xxiii.),  of  which  it  is  in  effect 
a  general  summary;  it  presents  previous  denunci- 
ations in  one  general  denunciation  which  includes 
the  theocratic  people  itself,  and  therewith  also  the 
promise  of  blessings,  especially  Messian ic  blessings, 
for  the  remnant.  It  no  longer  particularizes  (Moab, 
XXV.  10,  represents  all  enemies  of  God's  people,  as 
Edom  does  in  Ixiii.  1),  but  speaks  of  judgments 
upon  lands,  cities,  and  oppressors  in  general  terms, 
the  reference  of  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  what 
goes  before." 

The  elegy  of  xxiv.  is  interrupted  at  ver.  13  by  a 
glimpse  at  the  happy  remnant  (ver.  15,  fres  prob- 
ably means  enst)^  but  is  resumed  at  ver.  16.  till  at 
ver.  21  the  dark  night  passes  away  altogether  to 
usher  in  an  inexpressibly  glorious  day.^^ 

In  XXV.,  after  commemorating  the  destruction  of 
nil  oppressors  ("city"  ver.  2,  contemplates  Baby- 
lon as  type  of  all),  the  prophet  gives  us  in  vv.  6-9 
a  most  glowing  description  of  iMessianic  blessings, 
which  coimects  itself  witli  the  N.  T.  by  numberless 
links,  indicating  the  oneness  of  the  prophetic  Spirit 
("the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  1  Pet.  i.  11),  with  that 
which  dwells  in  the  later  revelation.^ 

In  xxvi.,  vv.  12-18  descrilie  the  new,  happy  state 
of  God's  people  as  God's  work  wholly  (comp.  13, 
"by  thee  only");  all  their  efl^orts  were  fruitless 
till  God  graciously  interposed.  The  new  condition 
of  Israel  is  figuratively  a  resurrection  (comp.  Eze- 
kiel's  vision  of  dry  bones,  Ez.  xxxvii.),  a  fruit  of 
omnipotent  agency;  as  indeed  the  glorified  state 
of  the  Church  hereafter  will  be  literally  a  resur- 
rection. 

In  xxvii.  1,  "  Leviathan  the  fleeing  serpent,  and 
T>eviathan  the  twisting  sequent,  and  the  dragon  in 
the  sea,"  are  perhaps  Nineveh  and  Balnlon  —  two 
phases  cf  the  same  Asshur  — and  Egypt  (comp. 
ver.  13);  all,  however,  symbolizing  adverse  powers 
of  evil.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  period 
of  his  ministry,   Isaiah  already  contemplates  the 


a  That  it  is  not  Sennacherib's  invasion,  we  infer 
from  the  unrelieved  description  of  godlessness  and 
recklessness  (vv.  11,  12),  and  the  threatened  punish- 
ment unto  death  (ver.  14).  where.as  Hezekiah's  piety 
was  conspicuous,  and  wived  the  city.  (Comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  12.  16.)  Moreover,  the  famine  in  2  K.  xxv.  3 
throws  light  on  Is.  xxii.  2.  That  vv.  9-11  agree 
with  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5  proves  nothing:  the  .same 
mea.sures  would  be  taken  in  any  inva.sion  (comp.  I.s. 
vii.  3).  The  former  part  of  ver.  2  and  vv.  12,  13, 
describe  the  state  of  things  preceding  the  imagined 
oresent. 

6  "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldoeans  ;  this  people," 
i.  e.  the  Chaldtpans,  '"  was  not :  Asshur  founded  it  for 
the  InhaMtant*  of  the  wilderness,"  mi.slgning  a  loca- 
non  to  th<!  Chalilipans,  heretofore  nomadic.  Job  1.  17 ; 
'  *.hey,"  the  Chaldseans,  "  set  up  their  watch-towers  ; 


they  demolished  her  (Tyre's)  palaces  :  lie  made  hei 
a  ruin."  In  the  face  of  all  external  evidence,  we  can- 
not accept  Ewald's  ingenious  conjecture  of  D^3^D3 

for  Dn.rps. 

c  Thus" comp.  xxiv.  13-15,  xxvii.  9,  with  xvil  5-8  ; 
also  xxv.  2  with  xiii.  19 ;  al.so  xxv.  8-12  with  xviU. 
7,  xxiii.  18 ;  and  xxv.  5  with  xviii.  4-6. 

'/  In  ver.  21,  "  Jehovah  shall  visit  the  host  ot  th* 
height" — stars,  symbolic  of  rulers,  as  Mark  xiii.  25. 
The  "ancients  "  of  ver.  23  represent  the  Church,  like 
tlie  elders  in  Rev.  Iv.  4. 

'!  In  ver.  7  "  the  face,"  i.  e.  "  the  surface  of  tin 
covering,"  is  the  veil  it.self  as  lying  upon  the  earr'u, 
"of  the  covering."  In  ver.  11  we  have  the  fruiMwi 
endeavors  of  Moab  to  escape  out  of  the  flood  of  (iodi 
wrath. 
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fn*va\  delivei-ance  of  his  people  as  a  restoration 
from  captivity,  especiaLy  from  Assyria,  w.  12,  13 
(comp.  xi.  11,  16 ),  as  he  does  in  the  second  part ; 
—  Babylon  being  a  second  phase  of  Asshur. 

10.  Chs.  xxviii.-xxxv.  The  former  part  of  this 
section  seems  to  be  of  a  fragmentary  character, 
being,  as  Hengstenberg  with  much  probability  con- 
jectures, the  substance  of  discourses  not  fully  com- 
municated, and  spoken  at  different  times.  The 
latter  part  hangs  more  closely  together,  and  may 
with  considerable  certainty  be  assigned  to  the  time 
of  Sennacherib's  invasion.  At  such  a  season  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  would  be  especially  awake. 

Ch.  xxviii.  1-6  is  clearly  predictive;  it  therefore 
preceded  Shahuaneser's  invasion,  when  Samaria, 
"the  crown  of  pride"  surmounting  its  beautiful 
liill,  was  destroyed.  But  the  men  of  Judaii  also,  ver. 
7  (comp.  ver.  14),  are  threatened.  And  here  we 
have  a  picture  given  us  of  the  way  in  which  .Jeho- 
vah's word  was  received  by  Isaiah's  contemiwraries. 
Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk  with  a  spirit  of 
infatuation,  -^  "  they  erred  in  vision,  they  stumbled 
in  judgment,"  and  therefore  only  scotted  at  his 
ministrations." 

In  the  lips  of  these  false  prophets,  prophesying, 
in  proportion  to  its  falsehood,  would  lie  exaggerated 
in  the  wildness  and  incoherency  of  the  style.  Hence 
the  scoflSng  prophets  and  priests  made  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  Isaiah  tliat  his  style  was  so 
plain  and  simple  —  as  if  he  were  dealing  \Wth  little 
cliildren,  ver.  'J.  And  in  mockery  they  accumulate 
monosyllables  as  imitating  his  style  (tsav  la  tsav, 
tsav  la-tsav,  kav  la-kav,  kav  la-kav,  zeeir  sham, 
zeeir  sham,  ver.  10).  "Twist  my  words"  (is 
Isaiah's  reply)  "into  a  mocking  jabber  if  ye  will; 
(iod  shall  in  turn  speak  to  you  by  the  jabber  of 
foreign  invaders!"  (comp.  Ueut.  xxviii.  49).  They 
trusted  that  tliey  had  made  a  "  vi.sion  "  —  a  com- 
pact with  death  and  hell  (vv  15,  18,  "agree- 
ment," Hebr.  vision),  and  that  through  the  meas- 
ures which  they,  seer  and  priest  together,  had 
adopted,  no  invasion  should  hurt  them.  But  the 
Etone  which  Jehovah  lays  in  Zion  (God's  own 
prophets)  alone  secures  those  who  trust  in  it;  yt 
sball  perish  (16-22).  Ver.  16  is  ajiplied  in  the 
N.  T.  to  Christ ;  he  is  now  the  prophet  who  sa\es 
tliose  who  believe  in  him.  This  glimpse  into  He- 
brew life  explains  to  us  in  part  the  cause  of  the 
liilure  of  the  prophetic  ministry.  The  travesty  of 
"  the  word  of  .Jehovah  "  preoccupied  men's  minds, 
or  at  least  confused  them ;  while  furtlier  the  con- 
flicting voices  of  different  prophets,  the  false  and 
the  true,  would  furnish  them,  as  in  all  ages  it  does 
to  the  worldly  and  the  skeptical,  a  ground  for  entire 
disbelief. 

"  Cannot  ye  wise  men  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
your  affairs  in  relation  to  God  that  shrewdness  and 
wisdoui,  which  the  farmer  displays  in  dealing  with 
his  various  businesses,  and  which  God  has  given 
ilike  to  him  and  to  you"?  "  (23-29). 


a  "The  priest  and  the  prophet."  There  is  no  rea- 
Boa  lo  understand  these  as  connected  with  idolatry. 
There  were  alwayg  (it  would  seem)  a  numerous  party 
who  assumed  the  hair-wove  mantle  of  the  prophet 
("wearing  a  hairy  garment  to  deceive");  and  these 
sable-clad  men  perhaps  even  swarmed  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  [Euj.ih,  p.  "03,  note  e.]  The  priests, 
»a  the  other  hand,  were  the  aristocracy  of  Jud».a, 
and,  imder  the  king,  to  a  great  extent  ruled  its  policy. 
Like  the  coalition  of  strategus  and  orator  at  Athens, 
10  priest  and  prophet  played  into  each  other's  hands 
it    Jcju^axem.     W^hatever   public   policy   the  priests 
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Ch.  xxix.  Jtrusalem  was  to  be  risited  with 
extreme  danger  and  terror,  and  then  sudden  de- 
liverance, vv.  1-8.  (Sennacherib's  invasion  again! 
But  the  threatening  and  promise  seemed  very  enig 
niatical;  prophets,  and  rulers,  and  scholars,  coulc 
make  nothing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Alas'  the 
people  themselves  will  only  hearken  to  the  prophets 
and  priests  speaking  out  of  their  own  heart;  even 
their  so-called  piety  to  Jehovah  is  regulated,  not 
by  his  true  organs,  but  by  pretended  ones,  ver.  1-3 
(comp.  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their 
rabbins  and  to  Christ,  Matt.  xv.  8,  9);  but  all 
their  vaunted  policy  shall  be  confounded ;  the  wild 
wood  shall  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruilfuj 
field  a  wild  wood ;  —  the  humble  pupils  of  Jehovah 
and  these  self-wise  leaders  shall  interchange  their 
places  of  dishonor  and  prosperity,  vv.  13-24. 

One  instance  of  the  false  leading  of  these  proph- 
ets and  priests  (xxx.  1)  in  opix)sition  to  the  true 
prophets  (w.  10,  11)  was  the  policy  of  courting 
the  help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria.  Against  this, 
Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest,  which  he  does  both 
in  xxx.  1-17,  and  in  xxx.  1-3,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  fruitlessness  of  all  measures  of  hu- 
man policy  and  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah 
alone  for  deliverance.  In  xxx.  18-33,  and  xxxi. 
4—9,  there  is  added  to  each  address  the  prediction 
of  the  AssjTian's  overthrow  and  its  consequences, 
xxx.  19-24,  in  terms  which,  when  read  in  the  lii,'ht 
of  the  event,  seem  very  clear,  but  which  no  doubt 
appeared  to  the  worldly  and  skeptical  at  the  time 
mere  frenzy. 

As  the  time  approaches,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
becomes  more  and  more  glowing;  that  marvelous 
deliverance  from  Asshur,  wherein  God's  "Name" 
(xxx.  27)  so  gloriously  came  near,  opens  even 
clearer  glimpses  into  the  time  when  God  should 
indeed  come  and  reign,  in  the  Anointed  One,  and 
when  virtue  and  righteousness  should  everywhere 
prevail  (xxxii.  1-8,  1.5-20);  then  the  mighty  Jeho- 
vah should  be  a  king  dwelling  amongst  his  people 
(xsxiii.  17,  22);  he  should  himself  be  a  sea  of 
glory  and  defense  encircling  them,  in  which  aU 
hostile  galleys  should  perish.  At  that  glorious 
display  of  Jehovah's  nearness  (namely,  that  afforded 
in  the  Ass}Tian's  overthrow),  they  who  had  re- 
jected Jehovah  in  his  servants  and  prophets,  the 
sinners  in  Zion,  should  be  filled  with  dismay,  dread- 
ing lest  his  terril)le  judgment  should  alight  upon 
themselves  also  (xxxiii.  14).  With  these  glorious 
predictions  are  blended  also  descriptions  of  the 
grief  and  despair  which  should  precede  that  hour, 
xxxii.  9-14  (?)*  and  xxxiii.  7-9,  and  the  earnest 
prayer  then  to  be  offered  by  tlie  pious  (xxxiii.  2). 

In  ch.  xxxiv.  the  prediction  must  certainly  be 
taken  with  a  particular  reference  to  Idumcea  (this  is 
shown  by  the  challenge  hi  ver.  16,  to  compare  the 
fulfillment  with  the  prophecy);  we  are  however  led, 
both  l>y  the  placing  of  the  prophecy  and  by  Ixiii.  2, 
to  take  it  in  a  general  sense  as  well  as  typical.^ 


advised,  they  would  be  seconded  therein  by  prophets, 
"iu  the  name  of  Jehovah."  Isai.ah's  contemporary 
shows  us  in  what  an  unprincipled  manner  the  proph- 
ets abused  their  function  for  their  own  advantage  (Mic. 
iii.  5-7.  11):  ''The  prophets  prophesied  falsely,  and 
the  priests  bare  rule  by  their  means"  (Jer.  v.  31). 
Hence  prophets  and  priests  are  so  often  named  to- 
gether (comp.  xxix.  9,  10). 

b  In  ver.  10,  read  "  some  days  over  a  year  shall 
ye  be  troubled." 

c  The  reference  to  "  the  book  of  Jehovah,"  ver.  13 
as  containing  this  prediction,  deserreK  nc  tice.     A»  tb« 
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Ab  xxxiv.  has  a  general  sense,  so  xxxv.  indicates 
\d  general  terms  the  deliverance  of  Israel  as  if  out 
of  captivity,  rejoicing  in  their  secure  and  happy 
march  throuiih  the  wilderness.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  descriiition  is  meant  to  apjjly  to  any 
deliverance  out  of  teni])oral  captivity,  closely  as  the 
imagery  approaches  that  of  the  second  part.  It 
rather  seems  to  picture  the  march  of  the  spiritual 
Israel  to  her  eternal  Zion  (Ileb.  xii.  22). 

11.  xxxvii.-xxxix.  —  At  length  the  season  so 
often,  though  no  doubt  obscurely  foretold,  arrived. 
The  Assyrian  was  near  with  forces  apparently  irre- 
sistible. In  the  universal  consternation  which  en- 
sued, all  the  hope  of  tlie  state  centred  upon  Isaiah ; 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state,  —  Sliebna 
too,  —  wait  upon  him  in  the  name  of  their  sove- 
reign, coniessing  that  they  were  now  in  the  very 
extremity  of  danger  (xxxvii.  3),  and  entreathig  his 
prayers;  —  a  signal  token  this,  of  the  approved 
fidelity  of  the  prophet  in  the  ministry  wliich  he 
bad  so  long  exercised.  The  short  answer  which 
Jehovah  gave  through  him  was,  that  the  Assyrian 
king  should  hear  intelligence  which  would  send 
him  back  to  his  own  land,  there  to  perish.  The 
event  shows  that  the  intelligence  pointe<i  to  was 
that  of  tlie  destruction  of  his  army.  Accordingly 
Hezekiah  communicated  to  Sennacherib,  now  at 
Libnah,  his  refusal  to  submit,  expressing  his  assur- 
ance of  lieing  protected  by  .Jehovah  (comp.  ver.  10). 
This  drew  from  the  Assyrian  king  a  letter  of  defi- 
ance against  Jehovah  himself,  as  being  no  more 
able  to  defend  Jerusalem,  than  other  tutelary  gods 
had  been  to  defend  the  countries  which  he  had 
conquered.  On  Hezekiah  spreading  this  letter 
before  Jehovah  in  the  Temple  for  him  to  read  and 
answer  (ver.  17),  Isaiali  was  commissioned  to  send 
a  fuller  reply  to  the  pious  king  (21-35),  the  mani- 
fest object  of  which  was  tlie  more  completely  to 
signalize,  especially  to  God's  own  people  them- 
selves, the  meaning  of  the  coming  event."  JJow 
the  deliverance  was  to  be  effected,  Isaiah  was  not 
commissioned  to  tell;  but  the  very  next  night  (2 
K.  xix.  35)  brought  the  appalling  fulfillment.  A 
divine  interposition  so  marvelous,  so  evidently 
miraculous,  was  in  its  magnificence  worthy  of 
being  the  kernel  of  Isaiah's  whole  book;  it  is  in- 
deed Hint  without  which  the  whole  book  falls  to 
pieces,  but  with  which  it  forms  a  well-organized 
whole  (comp.  I's.  Ixxvi.,  xlvi.,  xlviii.). 
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Chs.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  chronologicall)  prtxcJ.i  tb« 
two  previous  ones:  *  liut  there  seems  to  be  a  two- 
fold purpose  in  this  arrangement:  one  ethical,  to 
illustrate  (iod's  discipline  exercised  over  hi.')  most 
favored  servants,  and  the  other  literary,  to  intro- 
duce by  the  prediction  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity 
the  second  part  of  the  book.  As  the  two  ])receding 
chapters  look  back  upon  the  prediction  of  the  first 
part,  and  therefore  stand  even  before  xxxviii.,  so 
xxxix.  looks  forward  to  the  subsequent  prophesy- 
ings,  and  is  therefore  placed  immediately  before 
them.'' 

12.  The  last  27  chapters  form  a  prophecy,  whose 
coherence  of  structure  and  unity  of  authorship  are 
generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  deny  that  it 
was  written  by  Isaiah.  The  point  of  time  and 
situation  from  which  the  prophet  here  speaks,  is 
for  the  most  part  that  of  the  Captivity  in  Habylon 
(comp.,  e.  (/.,  Ixiv.  10,  11).  I5ut  this  is  adopted  on 
a  principle  already  noted  as  characterizing  "  vision," 
namely,  that  the  jirophet  sees  the  future  as  if 
present.  That  the  present  with  the  prophet  in  this 
section  was  imagined  and  not  real,  is  indicated  l)y 
the  specification  of  sins  which  are  rebuked;  as 
neglect  of  sacrifices  (xliii.  22-24),  unacceptable 
sacrifices  (Ixvi.  3),  various  idolatries  (Ivii.  3-lit) 
ixv.  3,  4);  sins  l)elonging  to  a  period  before  the 
exile,  and  not  to  the  exile  itself.''  Hut  that  this 
imagined  time  and  place  should  be  maintained 
through  s»  long  a  comijosition,  is  unquestionably  a 
remarkalile  phenomenon.  It  is,  however,  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  prophet  in  these  later  jjrophesy- 
ings  is  a  writer  rather  than  a  public  sjjeaker,  writing 
for  the  edification  of  God's  people  in  those  future 
days  of  the  approach  of  which  Is;iiah  was  aware. 
For  the  punislnnent  of  exile  had  been  of  old  de- 
nounced in  case  of  disobedience  even  by  Mosea 
himself  (Lev.  xxvi.  31-35),  and  thus  contemplated 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  4G-50);  moreover,  Isaiah 
had  himself  often  realized  and  predicted  it,  with 
reference  repeatedly  to  Babylon  in  particular  (xxxix. 
0,  7,  xxvii.  12.  13,  xxi.  2,  10,  xiv.  2,  3,  xi.  11,  12, 
vi.  11,  12);  which  was  also  done  by  llicah  (iv.  10, 
vii.  12,  13).  Apart  therefore  from  the  imme<liat« 
suirgestion  of  an  inspiring  afflatus,  it  was  a  thought 
already  fixed  in  Isaiali's  mind  by  a  chain  of  fore- 
going revelations,  that  the  Hcbi-ews  would  he  de- 
ported to  Babylon,  and  that  too  within  a  gentra- 
tion  or  two.     We  dwtll  upon  this,  because  it  must 


prophet's  s|X)kt>n  word  was  "  the  ivori/  of  Jehovah," 
(o  his  written  word  is  here  called  "  the  hnok  of  Jeho- 
vah." It  -sliows  Isiiiah's  estimate  of  his  prophetical 
writings.  So  xxx.  8  points  to  an  enduring  recoi-d  in 
which  he  was  to  deposit  his  testimony  concerning 
Egypt.  (In  xxx.  9,  for  "That  this  is,"  etc.,  read 
•;  Because  this  is,"  etc.) 

«  )low  like  Isjijah's  stylo  the  whole  pa-isage  is  1 
xxxvii.  26  refers  to  the  numerous  predictions  of  As- 
Phurs  conquests  and  overthrow  found  in  preceding 
pnrts  of  tlie  book  (comp.  xliv.  8;  xlvi.  S-11,  &c  ). 
Comp.  ver.  27  with  xli.  2.  "Sign"  in  ver  3(),  as  in 
Tii.  14-16  ;  —  Tliere  must  be  a  remnant ;  therefore  ye 
shall  uow  be  delivered.  For  further  explaniitiou, 
Ewald  refers  to  the  law  in  l>ev.  xxv.  5,  11  :  "  Your 
condition  this  year  will  be  like  that  of  a  Sabbath  year  ; 
next  year  (the  land  being  even  then  not  quite  cleared 
of  invaders)  like  that  of  the  jubilee  year  :  as  at  the 
jubilee  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  sbirts  afresh,  re- 
•fored  to  it.t  projitT  condition,  so  now  reforuiation. 
the  fruit  of  affliction,  shall  introduce  better  days  " 
(ver.  31). 

''  Ki>r  llezoki.ih's  sickness  was  16  years  before  his 
'.Mth.  wtierejis  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 


(so  chronologers  duteniiiue)  occurred  12  or  13  years 
l)efore  the  sjiuie  date. 

c  Since  xxxviii.  9-20  is  not  in  2  K.,  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  2  K.  are  found  many  touches  not  found 
in  Is.  (f.  4,'  2  K.  xviii.  14-16  ;  xx.  4,  5.  'J.  &f.),  ciiUcs 
are  generally  agreed  that  neither  account  was  drawn 
from  the  other,  but  both  of  them  from  the  record 
mentioned  in  2  Ohr.  xxxii.  32  as  "  the  vision  of  Isainh 
the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  (founil)  in  (not,  us  in 
A.  v.,  '  ail'/  in  ')  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judiih  and 
Israel  "  :  which  record  l.^aiah  adopted  with  modifica- 
tions into  the  oom))ilation  of  his  prophecies. 

tl  As  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  lioi'a  own  people  that 
I  Isaiah  writes,  and  not  to  alTect  heathen  nations  to 
whom  he  hud  no  commission,  the  arguing  against 
I  idolatry,  of  which  we  have  so  much  in  this  part,  is  to 
1  be  ascribed  to  idolatrous  ten<leucios  among  the  llo- 
I  brows  fliomselves,  which  ceiisetl  at  the  Captivity  ;  for 
!  the  deportation  probably  (Ucngst.)  alTectcii  chielly  tl;« 
!  liest  disixtstHi  of  the  nation,  f.«|)ecially  the  priests,  of 
I  whom  there  apjiears  to  have  Ihmmi  u  disproportiouut* 
number  both  among  Uiose  who  were  exiled  and  thorn 
,  who  returued. 
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be  asViowledged,  and  we  have  already  made  the 
.*emar';,  that  "  vision  "  even  in  its  most  heightened 
form  '.till  adapted  itself  more  or  less  to  the  previous 
men(cil  condition  of  the'  seer.  We  can  under- 
stand, therefore,  how  Isaiah  might  be  led  to  write 
prophesyings,  such  as  should  serve  as  his  minis- 
terial bequest  to  his  people  when  the  hour  of  their 
captivity  should  have  fallen  upon  them. 

This  same  fact,  namely,  that  the  prophet  is  here, 
in  the  undisturbed  retirement  of  his  chamber,  giv- 
ing us  a  written  prophecy,  and  not  recording,  as  in 
the  early  part  of  the  book,  spoken  discourses,  goes 
far  to  explain  the  greater  profusion  of  words,  and 
the  clearer,  more  flowing,  and  more  complete  ex- 
position of  thoughts,  which  generally  characterize 
this  second  part;  whereas  the  first  ])ait  J'requenily 
exhibits  great  abruptness;  and  a  close  compression 
and  terseness  of  diction,  at  times  abnost  enigmati- 
cal —  as  an  indignant  man  might  speak  among 
gainsayers  from  whom  Uttle  was  to  be  hoped.  This 
difference  of  style,  so  far  as  it  exists  (for  it  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated ),  may  be  further  ascribed  to  the 
difference  of  purpose ;  for  here  Isaiah  generally  ap- 
pears as  the  tender  and  compassionate  comforter 
of  the  pious  and  afflicted ;  whereas  before  he  apfjears 
rather  as  accuser  and  denouncer.  There  exists  after 
all  sufficient  similarity  of  diction  to  indicate  Isaiah's 
hand  (see  Keil's  Einleitung,  §  72,  note  7). 

This  second  part  falls  into  three  sections,  each, 
as  it  happens,  consisting  of  nine  chapters ;  the  two 
first  end  with  the  refrain,  "  There  is  no  peace, 
saith  Jehovah  {or  "my  God"'),  to  the  wicked;" 
and  the  third  with  the  same  thought  auiplified. 

(1.)  The  first  section  (xl.-xlviii.)  has  for  its  main 
topic  the  comforting  assurance  of  the  deliverance 
from  Babylon  by  Koresh  (Cynis)  who  is  even  named 
twice  (xli.  2,  3',  25,  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4,  13,  xlvi.  11, 
xlviii.  14,  15).«  This  section  abounds  with  ari,'u- 
ments  against  idolatry,  founded  mainly  (not  wholly, 
see  the  noble  passage  xliv.  9-20)  upon  the  gift  of 
prediction  iwssessed  by  Jehovah"s  prophets,  espe- 
cially as  shown  by  their  predicting  Cyrus,  and  even 
naming  liim  (xli.  26,  xliv.  8,  24-26,  xlv.  4,  19,  21, 
xlvi.  8-11,  xlviii.  3-8,  15).  Idols  and  heathen 
diviners  are  taunted  with  not  being  able  to  predict 
(xli.  1-7,  21-24,  xliii.  8-13,  xlv.  20-21,  xlvii.  10- 
13).  This  power  of  foretelling  the  future,  as  shown 
in  this  instance,  is  insisted  upon  as  the  test  of 
divinity.*  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  prophet's  standing-point  in  this  second 
part,  that  in  speaking  both  of  the  Captivity  in 
Babylon  and  of  the  deliverance  out  of  it,  there  is 
(excepting  Cyrus's  name)  no  specification  of  partic- 
ular circumstances,  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find 
if  the  writer  had  written  at  the  end  of  the  exile ; 


«  The  point  has  been  argued  for,  and  the  evidence 
loems  satisfactory  (Havernick,  Hengst.),  that  Koresh. 
t  \^ord  meaning  Sun,  was  commonly  in  the  East,  and 
particularly  in  Persia,  a  title  of  princes,  and  that  it 
was  assumed  by  Cyrus,  whose  original  name  was 
Agradates,  on  his  ascending  the  throne.  It  stands, 
however,  in  history  a«  his  own  proper  name.  This 
instance  of  particularizing  in  prophecy  is  paralleled  by 
the  specification  of  Josiah's  name  (1  K.  xiii.  2)  some 
B50  years  before  his  time. 

&  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  passages  above  cited 
of  impudent  and  indeed  suicidal  mendacity,  if  they 
were  not  written  before  Cyrus  appeared  on  the  political 
iceti*. 

c  For  the  discussion  and  refutation  of  all  expositions 
^h'.ch  understand  by  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah  "  here 
it  ia  the  second  section,  the  Jewish  people,  or  the 
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the  delineation  is  of  a  general  kind,  borrowed  fre- 
quently from  the  history  of  .Moses  and  Joshua.  1^ 
it  be  observed,  in  particular,  that  the  language 
respecting  the  loikkriiess  (e.  //.  xli.  17-20),  through 
which  the  redeemed  were  to  pass,  is  unmistakably 
ideal  and  symbolical. 

It  is  characteristic  of  sacred  prophecy  in  general, 
that  the  "  vision  "  of  a  great  deliverance  leads  the 
seer  to  glance  at  the  great  deliverance  to  cor  .a 
through  Jesus  Christ.  This  associatic.  of  idea-j  is 
found  in  several  passages  in  the  firs'  f/art  of  Isaiah, 
in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army 
suggests  the  thought  of  Christ  (e.  a.  x.  24-xi.  16, 
xsxi.  8-Kxxii.  2),  This  principle  of  associatioii 
prevails  in  the  second  part  taken  as  a  whole;  but 
in  the  first  section,  taken  apart,  it  appears  as  ye* 
imperfectly.  However,  xlii.  1-7  is  a  clear  predictior, 
of  the  Messiah,  and  that  too  as  viewed  in  part  in 
contrast  with  Cyrus;  for  the  "servant"  of  Jehovah 
is  meek  and  gentle  (ver.  2,  3),  and  will  establish 
the  true  religion  in  the  earth  (ver.  4).  Neverthe- 
less, since  the  prophet  regards  the  two  deliverances 
as  referable  to  the  same  type  of  thought  (comp.  Ixi. 
1-3),  so  the  announcement  of  one  (xl.  3-5)  is  held 
by  all  the  four  EvangeUsts,  and  by  John  Baptist 
himself,  as  predictive  of  the  announcement  of  the 
other.c 

(2.)  The  second  section  (xlix.-lvii. )  is  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  several  features.  The 
person  of  Cyrus  as  well  as  hi.s  name,  and  the  speci- 
fication of  Babylon  (named  in  the  first  section  four 
times)  and  of  its  gods,  and  of  the  Chaldaeans  (named 
before  five  times),  disappear  altogether.  Return 
from  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of  and  at 
length  (xhx.  9-26,  li.  9-lii.  12,  Iv.  12,  13,  Ivii.  14); 
but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of  being  applied 
to  the  spiritual  and  Messianic,  as  well  as  to  the 
literal  restoration.  And  that  the  Messianic  restora- 
tion (whether  a  spiritual  restoration  or  not)  is  prin- 
cipally intended,  is  clear  from  the  connection  of  the 
restoration  promised  in  xlix.  9-25  with  the  Messiah 
portrayed  in  xUx.  1-8 ;  '^  from  the  description  of 
the  suffering  Christ  (in  1.  5,  6)  in  the  midst  of  the 
promise  of  deliverance  (1.  1-11);  from  the  same 
description  in  lii.  13-liii.  12,  between  the  passages 
li.  1-lii.  12,  and  liv.  1-17 ;  and  fi-om  the  exhibition 
of  Christ  in  Iv.  4  (connected  in  ver.  3  with  the 
INIessianic  promise  given  to  David),  forming  the 
foundation  on  which  is  raised  the  promise  of  Iv. 
3-13.  Comp.  also  the  interpretation  of  hv.  13  given 
by  Christ  himself  in  John  vi.  45,  and  that  of  Ixi. 
1-3  in  Luke  iv.  18.  In  fact  the  place  of  Cyrus  in 
the  first  section  is  in  this  second  section  held  by 
his  greater  Antitype.* 

(3.)  In  the  third  section  (Iviii.-Ixvi.)  as  Cyrus 


pious  among  them,  or  the  prophetical  order,  or  some 
other  object  than  the  Messiah,  comp.  Hengstenberg's 
Christolo^y,  vol.  ii. 

d  In  this  passage  Christ  is  called  "  Israel,"  as  the 
concentration  and  consummation  of  the  covenant- 
people  —  as  he  in  whom  its  idea  is  to  be  reaUzed. 

e  That  Je.sus  of  Nazareth  is  the  object  which  in 
"  vision  "  the  prophet  saw  in  1.  6,  and  in  lii.  13,  liii. 
12  (connecting  lii.  13  with  liii.  12  as  one  passage),  will 
hardly  be  questioned  amongst  ourselves,  except  by 
those  who.se  minds  are  prepossessed  by  the  notion  that 
predictive  revelation  is  inconceivable.  Meanwhile  all 
will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Ewald's  remark  :  "  In 
the  Servant  of  Jahve,  who  so  vividly  hovers  before  his 
view,  the  prophet  discerns  a  new  clear  light  sh'jd 
aoroad  over  all  possible  situations  of  that  time  ;  It 
him  he  finds  the  balm  of  consolation,  the  chfler  -tl 
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nowhere  appears,  so  neither  does  "  Jehovah's  ser- 
vant"  occur  so  frequently  to  view  as  in  the  second. 
The  only  delineation  of  the  latter  is  in  hi.  1-3 
»ud  in  Ixiii.  1-6,  9.  He  no  longer  appears  as  suf- 
fering, but  only  as  savi]i<;  and  avenging;  Zion." 
I'he  section  is  mainly  occupied  with  various  practi- 
cal exhortations  founded  upon  the  views  of  the 
future  alieady  set  forth.  In  the  second  the  parje- 
nesis  is  almost  all  consoling,  taking  in  Iv.  1-7  the 
form  of  advice;  only  in  lii.  and  towards  the  close 
in  Ivi.  5>-l\ii.  14  is  the  language  accusing  and 
niinator}-.  In  this  third  section,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  prophesying  is  very  much  in  this  last-named 
strain  (cf.  Iviii.  1-7,  iix.  1-8,  Ix^,  1-10,  Levi.  1-ti, 
15-17,  24);  taking  the  fonn  of  national  self-bewail- 
nient  in  Iix.  9-15  and  Lxiii.  15-lxiv.  12.  Still, 
interspersed  in  this  admonition,  accusation,  and 
threatening,  there  are  gleams,  and  even  bright 
tracts,  of  more  cheering  matter;  besides  the  con- 
ditional promises  as  arguments  for  well-doing  in 
Iviii.  8  14  and  Ixvi.  1,  2,  we  have  the  long  passage 
of  general  and  unconditional  promise  in  Iix.  20- 
Ixiii.  G,  and  the  shorter  ones  Ixv.  17-25,  Ixvi.  7-14, 
18-23 ;  and  in  some  of  fliese  passages  the  futm-e  of 
Zion  is  depicted  with  brighter  coloring  than  almost 
anywhere  before  in  tiie  whole  book.  But  on  the 
whole  the  predominant  feature  of  this  section  is 
exhortation  with  the  view,  as  it  should  seem,  of 
qualifying^men  to  receive  the  promised  blessings. 
There  was  to  be  "  no  peace  for  tlie  \vicked,"  but 
only  for  those  who  turned  from  ungodliness  in 
Jacob;  and  therefore  the  prophet  in  such  various 
forms  of  exhortations  urges  the  topic  of  repentance, 

—  promising,  advising,  leading  to  confession  (Ixiv. 
C-12;  comp.  Hos.  xiv.  2,  3),  warning,  threatening. 
In  reference  to  the  sins  especially  selected  for  rebuke, 
we  fuid  specified  idolatry  Ixv.  3,  4,  11,  Ixvi.  17  (as 
in  the  second  section  Ivii.  3-10),  bloodsheddiiig, 
and  injustice  (Iix.  1-15),  selfishness  (Ixv.  5),  and 
merely  outward  and  ceremonial  religiousnes.s  (Ixvi. 
1-3).  If  it  were  not  for  the  place  given  to  idolatry, 
we  might  supjjose  with  Dr.  Henderson  that  the 
spirit  of  God  is  ah-eady  by  prophetic  anticipation 
rebuking  the  Judaism  of  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 

—  80  accurately  in  many  places  are  its  features  de- 
lineated as  denounced  in  the  N.  T.  But  the  speci- 
fication of  idolatry  leads  us  to  seek  for  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  this  paraenesis  in  the  prophet's  own 
time,  when  indeed  the  Pharisaism  displayed  in  the 
N.  T.  already  existed,  being  in  fact  in  all  ages  the 
natural  product  of  an  unconverted,  unspiritual  heart 
combining  with  the  observance  of  a  positive  religion, 
and  in  all  ages  (comp.  e.  (/.  Ps.  1.)  antagonistic  to 
true  piety. 

While  we  can  clearly  discern  certain  dominant 
thoughts  and  aims  in  each  of  these  three  .sections, 
we  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  them  pursiietl 
with  the  regularity  which  we  look  for  in  a  modern 
sermon ;  such  treatment  is  wholly  alien  from  tlie 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  always  more  or  less  is  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  desultory.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  these,  as  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
book,  the  transitions  sudden,  and  the  exhortation 
every  now  and  then  varied  by  dramatic  interlocu- 
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tion,  by  description,  by  odes  of  thanksgiwxji;.  bj 
prayers. 

III.  Numberless  attacks  have  been  made  by 
German  critics  upon  the  integrity  of  the  whuk 
book,  dift'erent  critics  pronouncing  different  portions 
of  the  first  part  spurious,  and  many  concurring  ti 
reject  the  second  part  altotrether.  A  few  observa 
tions,  particularly  on  this  latter  point,  appear  there 
fore  to  be  necessary. 

1.  The  first  writer  who  ever  breathed  a  suspicior 
that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of  the  la.st  twenty 
seven  chapters  was  Koppe,  in  remarks  upon  ch.  1., 
in  his  German  tmnslation  of  Lowth's  Jstiali,  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1779-1781.  This  was  presently 
after  followed  up  by  Diderlein,  especially  in  his 
Latin  translation  and  commentary  in  1789;  by 
Eichhoni,  who  in  a  later  period  most  fully  developed 
his  views  on  this  point  in  his  JJebiuisrhtn  Pro- 
pheten,  1810-1819;  and  the  most  fully  and  efTect- 
ively  by  Justi.  Tlie  majority  of  the  Gennaii  critics 
have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  these  views:  as 
Paulus  (1793),  IJertholdt  (1812),  De  Wette  (1817), 
Gesenius  (1820,  1821),  Ilitzig  (1833),  Knobel 
(1838),  IJmbreit  and  Kwald  (1841).  Defenders  of 
the  integrity  of  the  book  have  not,  however,  been 
wanting  —  jjarticularly  Jahn  in  his  KinUilnng 
(1802);  Moller  in  his  De  Aittlientia  Oraculorum 
Jesnue  (Copenhagen,  1825);  Kleinert  in  his  Echr- 
tilth  (les  Jtsiwii  (1829)  ;  Hengstenberg  in  his 
Clirislvloi/ij,  vol.  ii. ;  Hiivernick,  Kinhituny,  B.  iii. 
(1849);  Stier  in  his  Jesaios  niclil  Pgew/o-Jesaias 
(1850);  and  Keil,  Einltitun<i  (1853),  in  which  last 
the  reader  will  find  a  most  satisfactory  compendium 
of  the  controversy  and  of  the  grounds  for  the  gen- 
erally received  view. 

2.  'i'he  catalogue  of  authors  who  gainsay  Isaiah's 
authorship  of  this  second  part  is,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, of  critical  ability,  and  of  profound  Hebrew 
scholarship,  sufficiently  imposing.  Nevertheless 
when  we  come  to  inquire  into  their  grounds  of  ob- 
jection, we  soon  cease  to  attach  nmch  value  to  tbia 
focmidable  array  of  authorities.  The  circumstance 
maiidy  urged  by  them  is  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  the  author  has  to  a  considerable  view  taken 
his  standing-point  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonish 
Captivity  as  if  that  were  his  present,  and  from 
thence  looks  for\vard  into  the  subsequent  future. 
Now  is  it  possilile  (they  ask )  that  in  such  a  niann«r 
and  to  such  a  degree  a  Seer  should  step  out  of  his 
own  time,  and  plant  his  foot  so  firmly  in  a  later 
time'?  We  must  grant  (they  urge)  that  he  might 
gaze  upon  a  future  not  very  distant,  as  if  present, 
and  represent  it  accordingly;  but  in  the  case  before 
us  infallible  insight  and  prescience  mu.st  be  jjredi- 
catotl  of  him ;  for  this  idea  of  an  Isaiah  who  knows 
even  Cyrus's  name  was  not  realized  for  two  cen- 
turies later,  and  a  chance  hit  is  here  out  of  the 
question.  "  This,  however,  is  inconceivable.  A 
prophet's  prescience  must  be  limited  to  the  notion 
of  foreboding  (Alnnoii/),  and  to  the  deductions  from 
patent  facts  taken  in  combination  with  real  or  sup- 
posed truths.  Prophets  were  bounded  like  other 
men  by  the  horizon  of  their  own  age;  they  bor- 
rowed the  object  of  their  soothsaying  from  their 


everlastlnK  hope,  the  weapon  wherewith  to  combat  and        «  Restoration  from  rnptivity  is  spoken  of  in  ItIU. 

•hame  down  thosv  wlio  uii<l«r8t)ind  not  the  time,  the  12,  1x1.  4-7,  Ixil.   4,  5,    10  ;   but  tor  the   most  part  to 

means  of  Imprusdivt-  fxhortntlnn.      Anil  if  In  thi.i  long  such  general   terms  as  wmhl  on.sily  be  understood  ai 

piece  (xl.-lxvi.)  a  multitude  of  very  diverw  wei|{hty  referrinR  to  N|iiritunl   restomtion  only  ;   but  since  tin 

thoughts  emerge  into  view,  yet  this   Is  the  dominant  literal  restoration  pre-reriiiircd  repentanre,  this  exlkor 

thought  which  bimla  everything  together  "  (Projilu-ten,  tuition  mav  be  tukeo  with  a  rttf^roQce  to  Uter»l  i 
«.  p  V>7:                                                                           ,  tlon  a«  weU. 
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»rc«ent ;  and  excited  by  the  relations  of  their  pres 
?nt  they  spoke  to  their  contemporaries  of  what 
ittected  other  people's  minds  or  their  own,  occupy 
ing  themselves  only  with  that  future  whose  rewards 
or  punishments  were  likely  to  reach  their  contem 
poraries.  For  exegesis  the  position  is  impregnahle, 
that  the  prophetic  writings  are  to  be  uiterpreted 
in  each  case  out  of  the  relations  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  prophet;  and  from  this  follows  as  a 
coi-ollary  the  critical  Canon :  that  that  time,  tlws> 
time-relations,  out  of  which  a  prophetic  writer  is 
explained,  are  Ids  time,  his  time-relations;  —  to  that 
time  he  must  be  refen'ed  as  the  date  of  his  < 
existence"  (Hitzig,  p.  46;3-4G8). 

3.  This  is  the  main  argument.  Other  grounds 
which  are  alleged  are  confessedly  "  secondary  and 
external,"  and  are  really  of  no  great  weight.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  founded  upon  the  dift'er- 
ence  in  the  complexion  of  style  which  has  ah-eady 
been  noticed ;  this  point  will  come  into  view  again 
presently.  A  number  of  particulars  of  diction  said 
to  be  non-Isaianic  have  been  accumulated ;  Init  the 
reasoning  founded  upon  them  has  been  satisfactorily 
met  by  opposing  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  (see 
Keil,  Eiiikhuiuj,  §  7'2)  It  is  not,  however,  on 
such  considerations  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  by 
the  impugners  of  the  Isaianic  authorship  of  this 
portion  of  Scripture:  the  great  ground  of  objection 
is,  as  ah-eady  stated,  the  incompatibility  of  those 
phenomena  of  prediction  which  are  noted  in  the 
writings  in  question,  with  the  subjective  theories 
of  inspiration  (or  rather  non-inspiration)  which  the 
reader  has  just  had  submitted  to  him.  The  incom- 
patibility is  confessed.  But  where  is  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  to  be  sought?  Are  those  theories 
so  certainly  true  that  all  evidence  must  give  way 
to  them  y  This  is  not  the  place  for  combating 
them:  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  so  firmly  con- 
\inced  that  the  theory  is  utterly  discredited  by  the 
facts  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Bible  throughout,  that 
we  are  content  to  lack  in  this  case  the  countenance 
of  its  upholders.  Their  judgment  in  ^he  critical 
question  before  us  is  determined,  not  by  their 
scholarship,  but  avowedly  by  the  prepossessions  of 
their  unbelief. 

4.  I'or  our  present  purpose  it  must  suffice  briefly 
to  indicate  the  following  reasons  as  establishing  the 


o  *  In  the  critical  discussions  respecting  the  proph- 
ecies ascribed  to  Isaiah,  the  language  which  has  some- 
times been  used  has  led  to  a  misapprehension  of  the 
real  question  at  issue.  Such  terms  as  "  spurious,"" 
"  Pseudo-Isaiah,"  have  been  very  naturally  understood 
as  implying  that  the  portions  so  designated  are  re- 
garded as  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  •:vritiugs  of 
t.ie  Hebrew  Prophets,  or  even  as  the  work  of  fraud. 
But  this  has  not  been  generally,  if  ever,  intended  by 
those  who  have  used  such  expressions.  The  question 
is  essentially  one  of  authorship  and  date  ;  it  does  not 
necessarily  affect  the  value,  the  inspiration,  or  the 
canonicity  of  the  portions  of  Scripture  under  consider- 
ation. Take,  for  example,  the  last  27  chapters  of 
Isaiah.  Whoever  was  the  author  of  that  wonderful  com- 
position, it  shines  by  its  own  light ;  and  its  splendor 

8  not  lessened  by  the  supposition  that  the  name  of 
the  writer,  Uke  that  of  the  Book  of  Job,  must  remain 
unknown.  If  he  were  not  the  Isaiah  who  wrote  the 
earlier  prophecies  which  have  been  collected  in  the 
lame  volume,  we  have  two  great  prophets  instead  of 
one.  )£i3  lofty  strains  of  exhortation,  warning,  and 
lonsolation  do  not  lose  their  power  when  we  consider 

hem  specially  adapted  to  the  condition  of  his  imme- 
liate  contemporaries,  rataer  than  designed  for  the 
■'on  of  the  people  150  years  or  more  after  the 
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integrity  of  the  whole  book,  and  as  vindicating  th. 
authenticity  of  the  second  part:  — 

(a.)  lixternrdly.  —  The  unanivious  testimony  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradition  —  Ecclus.  xlviii.  24 
25,  which  manifestly  (in  the  words  irapiKaKeat 
Tovs  KefeovvTas  4v  2,id}v  and  u7re'5ei|e  —  Tt 
vTr6Kpv<pa  wplv  tj  wapayeyfadaL  avTO.)  refers  tc 
this  second  part.  The  use  apparently  made  of  the 
second  part  by  .Jeremiah  (x.  1-lG,  v.  25,  xxv.  31, 
1.,  li.),  Kzekiel  (xxiii.  40,  41),  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  15, 
iii.  10).  The  decree  of  Cyrus  in  Ezr.  i.  2-4,  which 
plainly  is  founded  upon  Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1,  13,  ac- 
crediting Josephus's  statement  (.4?;/.  xi.  1,  §  2)  that 
the  Jews  showed  Cyrus  Isaiah's  predictions  of  bim. 
The  inspired  testimony  of  the  N.  T.,  which  often 
(Matt.  iii.  3  and  the  parallel  passages;  Luke  i\. 
IT;  Acts  viii.  28;  Rom.  x.  16,  20)  quotes  witb 
specification  of  Isaiah's  name  prophecies  found  ii 
the  second  part-. 

(6. )  Inttrivillij.  —  The  unity  of  design  and  cor  - 
struction  which,  as  we  have  seen,  connects  th&e 
last  twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding  parts 
of  the  book.  —  The  oneness  of  diction  which  per- 
vades the  whole  book.  —  The  peculiar  elevation  and 
grandeur  of  ..style,  which,  as  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, distinguishes  the  whole  contents  of  the 
second  part  as  much  as  of  the  first,  and  which 
assigns  their  composition  to  the  golden  age  of  He- 
brew literature.  —  The  absence  of  any  oth^  name 
than  Isaiah's  claiming  the  authorship.  At  the  time 
to  which  the  composition  is  assigned,  a  Zechariah 
or  a  JMalachi  could  gain  a  separate  name  and  book ; 
how  was  it  that  an  author  of  such  transcendent 
gifts,  as  "  the  Great  Unnamed  "  who  wTote  xl.-lxvi., 
could  gain  none  'i  —  The  claims  which  the  writer 
makes  to  the  y^'eknowledge  of  the  deliverance  by 
Cyrus,  which  claims,  on  the  opposing  view,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  fraudulent  personation  of  an  earlier 
writer.  —  Lastl)%  the  predictions  ivldeh  it  contains 
of  the  character,  stifferinys,  death,  ami  ylorif  ca- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ:  a  believer  in  Christ  cannot 
fail  to  regard  those  predictions  as  affixing  to  this 
second  part  the  broad  seal  of  Divine  Inspiration; 
whereby  the  chief  ground  of  objection  against  its 
having  been  written  by  Isaiah  is  at  once  anni- 
hilated." 

IV.  It  remains  to  make  a  few  observations  on 


death  of  the  author.  Those  who  feel  compelled  from 
internal  evidence  to  ascribe  the  latter  part  of  Isaiab 
to  a  writer  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Captivity, 
do  not  on  that  account  value  the  work  the  less,  bu* 
regard  this  view  of  it  as  investing  it  with  new  interest 
Thus  Dr.  Noyes  calls  the  author  ''  the  greatest  of  aU 
the  Jemsh  prophets  "  (New  Trans,  of  the  Hebreit 
Prophets,  4th  ed.,  i.  p.  xli.)  ;  Dean  Stanley  speaks  of 
these  chapters  as  "  the  most  deeply  inspired,  the  most 
truly  Evangelical,  of  any  portion  of  the  Prophetical 
writings,  whatever  be  their  date,  and  whoever  theil 
author"  (Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  637);  and 
Dean  Milman  remarks  :  "It  is  well  known  that  the 
later  chapters  of  Isaiah  are  attributed,  by  the  common 
consent  of  most  of  the  profoundly  learned  writers 
of  Germany  ...  to  a  different  writer,  whom  they 
call  the  great  nameless  Prophet,  or  the  second  Isaiah, 
who  wrote  during  the  exile.  I  must  acknowledg* 
that  these  chapters,  in  my  judgment,  read  with  in- 
finitely greater  force,  sublimity,  and  reality  undei 
th's  view.  If  they  lose,  and  I  hardly  feel  that  thej 
iV  'ose,  in  what  is  commonly  called  prophetic,  thej 
nse  far  mere  in  historical,  interest.  ...  As  to  what 
are  usually  called  the  Mcssiaaic  predictions  .  .  .  thej 
have  the  same  force  and  meaning,  whether  uttered  bj 
one  or  two  prophets,  at  one  or  '.wo  different  periods  ■ 
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[saiah's  style;  thout;li  in  tnith  the  aliuiidance  of  the  ] 
materials  which  offer  themselves  makes  it  a  ditiicult  i 
matter  to  give  aiiythinK  like  a  just  and  definite 
view  of  the  suhjcct,  without  trespassing  unduly 
upon  the  limits  necessarily  prescribed  to  us.  On 
this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  some 
of  the  remarks  with  which  Kwald  prefaces  his 
translation  of  such  parts  of  the  book  as  he  is  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  as  Isaiah's  {rioj>htten,  i. 
166-179):  — 

"  In  Isaiah  we  see  prophetic  authorship  reaching 
its  culminating  jwint.  Everything  conspired  to 
raise  hira  to  an  elevation  to  which  no  propliet 
either  before  or  after  could  as  writer  attain.  Among 
*Jie  other  prophets,  each  of  the  more  important 
ones  is  distinguished  by  some  one  particular  excel- 
lence, and  some  one  [xjculiar  talent :  in  Isaiali,  all 
kinds  of  talent  and  all  beauties  of  prophetic  dis- 
course meet  together  so  as  mutually  to  temper  and 
qualify  each  other;  it  is  not  so  nmch  any  .single 
feature  that  distinguishes  him  as  the  symmetry  and 
perfection  of  the  whole. 

"  We  cannot  fail  to  assume,  as  the  first  condition 
of  Isaiah's  peculiar  historical  greatness,  a  native 
power  and  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  which  even  among 
prophets  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  It  is  but  rarely 
that  we  see  combined  in  one  and  the  same  spirit 
the  three  several  characteristics  of —  first,  the  most 
profounc^rophetic  excitement  and  the  purest  senti- 
ment; next,  the  most  indefatigable  and  successful 
practical  activity  amidst  all  perplexities  and  changes 
of  outward  life;  and,  thirdly,  that  facility  and  Iteauty 
in  representing  thought  which  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  genuine  ixjet:  but  this  threefold  combination 
we  find  realized  in  Isaiah  as  in  no  other  prophet; 
and  from  the  traces  which  we  can  perceive  of  the 
unceasing  joint-working  of  these  three  ixjwers  we 
must  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  original  great- 
ness of  his  genius.  —  IJoth  as  prophet  and  as  author 
Isaiah  stands  upon  that  calm,  sunny  height,  which 
in  each  several  branch  of  ancient  literature  one 
eminently  favored  spirit  at  the  right  time  takes 
possession  of;  which  seems  as  it  were  to  have  been 
waiting  for  Jiim  ;  and  which,  when  he  has  come 
and  mounted  the  ascent,  seems  to  keep  and  guard 
him  to  the  la.st  as  its  own  right  man.  In  the  senti- 
ments which  he  expresses,  in  the  topics  of  his  dis- 
courses, and  in  the  manner  of  expression,  Isaiah 
uniformly  reveals  him.self  as  the  Kingly  Prophet. 

•'  In  reference  to  the  last  named  point,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  manner  of  representing  thought  is 
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elaVmrate  i,.id  artificial:  it  rather  shows  u  \otly  aim- 
phcity  and  an  unconcern  about  external  attractive- 

,  al)andoning  itself  freely  to  the  leadini;  and 
requirement  of  eiich  several  thought;  but  neverthj- 
less  it  always  rolls  along  in  a  full  stream  which 
overimwers  all  resistance,  and  never  fails  at  the 
right  place  to  accomplish  at  every  turn  its  object 
without  toil  or  effort. 

"  The  progress  and  development  of  the  discourse 
always  majestic,  achieving  nmch  with  few  words, 
which  though  short  are  yet  clear  and  transparent : 
an  overflowing,  swelling  fullness  of  thought,  which 
might  readily  lo.se  itself  in  the  vast  and  uidefinite, 
but  which  always  at  the  right  time  with  tight  rein 
Uects  and  temjiers  its  exuberance;  to  the  bottom 
exhausting  the  thought  and  completing  the  utter- 
ance, and  yet  never  too  diffuse.  This  severe  self- 
control  is  the  most  admirably  seen  in  those  shorter 
utterances,  which,  by  briefly  sketched  images  and 
thoughts,  give  us  the  vague  apprehension  of  some- 
thing infinite,  whilst  nevei-theless  they  stand  before 
us  complete  in  them.selves  and  clearly  delineated ; 
e.  f/.,  viii.  C-ix.  6,  xiv.  29-32,  xviii.  1-7,  xxi.  11, 12; 
while  in  the  long  \>\ece,  xxviii.-xxxii.,  if  the  com- 
position here  and  tliere  for  a  moment  languishes, 
it  is  only  to  lift  itself  up  again  afresh  with  all  the 
greater  might.  In  this  rich  and  thickly  ciV)wded 
fullness  of  thought  and  word,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
the  simile  which  is  employed  appeai-s  apart,  to  set 
forth  and  complete  it.silf  (xxxi.  4,  5):  in  general, 
it  crowds  into  the  delineation  of  the  object  which  it 
is  me;uit  to  illustrate  ai  d  is  swallowed  up  in  it, — 
aye,  and  frequently  sin)ile  alter  simile;  and  yet  the 
many  threads  of  the  discourse  which  for  a  moment 
appeared  ravelled  together  soon  disentangle  them- 
selves into  perfect  clearness  :  —  a  characteristic 
which  belongs  to  this  prophet  alone,  a  freedom  of 
language  which  with  no  one  else  so  easily  succeeds. 

"  The  versification  in  like  maimer  is  alwajs  full, 
and  yet  strongly  marked  :  while  however  this 
prophet  is  little  concerned  about  anxiously  weigh- 
ng  out  to  each  verse  its  proper  number  of  words ; 
not  unf'reqiiently  he  repeats  the  same  word  in  two 
n)embers  (xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  17,  xi.  5,  xiy.  13),  as  if, 
with  so  nmch  power  and  beauty  in  the  matter 
within,  he  did  not  so  nmch  require  a  painstaking 
finish  in  the  outside.  The  structure  of  the  strophe 
is  always  easy  and  beautifully  rounded. 

"  Still  the  main  point  lies  here,  —  that  we  can- 
not in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  as  in  that  of  other  proph- 
ets, siiecify  any  particular  peculiarity,  or  any  favorite 


(/iiit.  of  the  Jews,  i.  462,  note,  new  Amer.  ed.).  David- 
wn,  in  his  Introduclion  to  the  OUl  Testament  (iii.  69), 
fcfter  a  full  discussion  of  the  autliorahip,  concludes  as 
follows  :  "  Among  all  the  prophetic  writings,  the  first 
place  in  many  rchpwts  is  due  to  those  of  the  younger 
Isaiah.  .  .  .  Noi.e  liiis  announced  in  such  stniins  as 
his  the  downfall  of  nil  ejirthly  powers  ;  or  [so]  unfolded 
to  the  view  of  thn  atUicted  the  transcendent  glory  of 
Jehovah's  salvation  which  should  arise  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  Israel,  forsiiken  and  persecuted.  None  has 
penetrated  so  far  into  the  essence  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion. .  .  .  There  is  uiiijesty  In  his  sentiments,  beauty 
ind  force  in  his  language,  propriety  and  elegance  in 
Dis  imagery."  Delitzscli,  one  of  the  numt  orthodox 
md  conservative  of  the  modern  (ieminii  theologians. 
In  hiK  elalionite  article  on  Imunh  in  F.ilrlmirn'H  Itn- 
pTial  Bible  Oicimnari/,  niaiutnins  that  nil  the  proph- 
ecies in  th>-  book  which  huara  the  name  of  Ituiiah  are 
sorrr  'Jy  a.'*i-ribed  to  linn  :  but  also  remarks  that,  on 
a««  .  ntniry  supposition,  ''  the  prophetic  discourses 
Oi.  zl.-Uvi.  would  not  oecewarily  lose  anything  of 


their  predictive  character  and  of  their  incomparable 
value.  Their  anonxnious  author  might  pass  hence- 
forward, also,  us  the  greatest  evangelist  of  the  Old 
Testament.  We  have  no  doctrinal  reasons  which  would 
forbid  us  to  distinguish  in  the  bo<ik  of  Isainh  proph- 
ecies of  I.suiuh  himself,  and  prophecies  of  anonymous 
prophets  annexed  to  these."  (Kairbairn,  i.  805,  806.) 
He  had  before  spoken  of  the  composite  <  hnracter  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tcstiiment,  and  of  the 
book  of  I'roverbs,  "  where,  under  the  nome  of  Solomon, 
the  gnomic  pearls  of  different  times  and  of  sever.il 
authors  are  arranged  beside  one  another,  just  as  in 
the  I'salter  the  p<K'ts  of  many  centuries  are  collected 
under  the  banner  of  David,  the  father  of  lyric  poetry." 
So  I'rof.  Stuart  ob.-*erve8,  "  It  is  of  little  or  no  theolog- 
ical or  doctrinal  importance  which  way  this  question 
Is  decided"  (Crit.  Hist,  of  the  OUl  Test  Canon,  p. 
109).  On  this  subject  see  also  the  excellent  reuiarkji  of 
Stanley,  in  his  Note  "  On  the  Authorship  of  the  Bookl 
of  the  Old  Testament,"  appended  to  Tol.  U  of  nh 
Hiiiory  of  tlu  JewUh  C/iu.  -h.  A. 
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jolor  as  attaching  to  his  genera.  «t}ie.  77e  is  rot 
'he  tsjjecUd/y  lyrical  prujjhtt,  or  the  es2)eciallij  ele- 
■jidcal  pro/j/iet,  or  the  especially  oratorical  aiul 
hortatory  prophet^  as  we  sltould  describe  a  Joel,  a 
Bosea,  a  Micali,  with  whom  there  is  a  greater 
prevalence  of  some  particular  color  ;  Out,  just  as 
the  subject  requires,  he  has  rearlily  at  command 
every  several  kind  of  style  and  every  several  chamje 
of  delineation  ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  that,  in  jmnf 
of  languaye,  establishes  his  greatness,  as  well  as  in 
general  J'urms  one  oj'  his  most  towering  prints  of 
excellence.  His  only  fundamental  peculiarity  is 
the  lofty,  majestic  calmness  of  his  style,  proceeding 
out  of  the  perfect  command  which  he  feels  he  pos- 
sesses over  his  subject-matter.  This  calmness, 
however,  no  way  demands  that  the  strain  shall 
not,  when  occasion  requires,  be  more  vehemently 
excited  and  assail  the  hearer  with  mightier  blows: 
but  e\en  the  extremest  excitement,  which  does  here 
and  there  intervene,  is  in  the  main  bridled  still  by 
the  same  spirit  of  calmness,  and,  not  overstepping 
the  limits  which  that  spirit  assigns,  it  soon  with 
lofty  self-control  returns  back  to  its  wonted  tone 
of  equability  (ii.  10-iii.  1,  xxviii.  11-2:),  xxix.  9- 
14).  Neither  does  this  calmness  in  discourse  re- 
quire that  the  sulrject  shall  always  be  treated  only 
in  a  plain,  level  way,  without  any  variation  of  form; 
rather,  Isaiah  shows  himself  m.oster  in  just  that 
variety  of  manner  which  suits  the  relation  in  which 
hLs  hearers  stand  to  the  matter  now  in  hand.  If 
he  wishes  to  bring  home  to  their  minds  a  distant 
truth  which  they  like  not  to  hear,  and  to  judge 
them  by  a  sentence  jjronounced  by  their  own 
mouth,  he  retreats  back  into  a  popular  statement 
Df  a  case  drawn,  from  ordinary  life  {\'v.  1-6,  xxviii. 
23-29).  If  he  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  over- 
wise  to  some  new  truth,  or  to  some  future  prospect, 
he  surprises  them  by  a  brief  oracle  clothed  in  an 
enigmatical  dress,  leaving  it  to  their  penetration  to 
discover  its  solution  (vii.  14-16,  xxix.  1-8).  When 
the  unhappy  temper  of  people's  minds  which  noth- 
ing can  amend  leads  to  loud  lamentation,  his  speech 
becomes  for  a  while  the  strain  of  elegy  and  lament 
(i.  21-23,  xxii.  4,  5).  Do  the  frivolous  leaders  of 
the  people  mock  ?  —  he  outdoes  them  at  their  own 
weapons,  and  crushes  them  under  the  fearful  ear- 
nest of  divine  mockery  (xxviii.  10-13).  Even  a 
single  ironical  word  in  passuig  will  drop  from  the 
lofty  propliet  (xvii.  3,  glory).  Thus  his  discourse 
varies  into  every  complexion :  it  is  tender  and  stern, 
didactic  ami  threatening,  mourning  and  again  ex- 
ulting in  divine  joy,  mocking  and  earnest;  but  ever 
at  the  right  time  it  returns  back  to  its  original 
elevation  and  repose,  and  never  loses  the  clear 
ground-color  of  its  divine  seriousness." 

In  this  delineation  of  Isaiah's  style,  Ewald  con- 
templates exclusively  the  Isaiah  of  i.-xxxix.,  in 
which  part  of  the  book  itself,  however,  there  are 
several  pi^.sages  of  which  he  will  not  allow  Isaiah 
to  be  the  .luthor.  These  are  the  following:  xii., 
xiii.  2-xiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv. 
In  reference  to  all  these  passages,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  the  ground  of  objection  is  obvious 
upon  a  moment's  observation  of  the  contents;  on 
.•ationahstic  views  of  prophecy,  none  of  them  can 
oe  ascribed  to  Isaiah.  For  the  proof  of  their  gen- 
lineness  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Drechsler's 
Prophet  .les.-rjn,  or  to  Keil's  Kinleitung.  We 
i-'annot,  however,  help  noticing  the  estimate  which 
nlie  honesty  of  Ewald's  sestlietical  judgment  forms 
>i  the  style  of  nearly  all  these  passages.  He  pro- 
Qouuces  the  m:Agnilic<>nt  denunciation  of  Babylon, 
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xiii.  2-xiv.  23,  to  be  referable  to  tho  game  aiifhoi 
as  the  prediction  of  Babylon's  overthrow  in  xxi.  1  - 
10,  and  both  as  alike  remarkable  for  "  tlie  poetica; 
facility  of  the  words,  images,  and  sentiments,' 
particularizing  xiv.  5-20  especially  as  "  an  ode  of 
high  poetical  finish,"  which  in  the  last  strophe 
(vv.  20-23)  rises  to  "prophetical  sul)limity."  In 
xxiv.-xxvii.  he  finds  parts,  particularly  the  "  beau- 
tiful utterances "  in  xxv.  6-8,  xxvii.  9,  12,  13. 
which  he  considers  as  plainly  borrowed  from  oracles 
whicli  are  now  lost;  while  la.stly,  in  xxxiv.,  xxxv. 
(which  in  his  20th  lecture  on  Hebrew  poetry  Bishop 
i.owth  selects  for  particular  comment  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  jwetical  merit),  he  traces  much  that 
"  reechoes  words  of  the  genuine  Isaiah." 

If  we  refer  to  that  part  of  Ewald's  Propheten 
which  treats  of  xl.-lxvi.,  which  he  ascribes  to  "  the 
Great  Unnamed,"  the  terms  in  which  he  sjjeaks  of 
its  style  of  composition  do  not  fall  far  short  of  those 
which  he  has  employed  respecting  the  former  part. 
"  Creative  as  this  prophet  is  in  his  views  and 
thoughts,  he  is  not  less  jieculiar  and  new  in  his 
language,  which  at  times  is  highly  inspired,  and 
carries  away  the  reader  with  a  wonderful  power.  — 
Although,  after  the  general  manner  of  tlie  later 
prophets,  the  discourse  is  apt  to  be  too  diffuse  in 
delineation ;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  often  moves 
confusedly  and  heavily,  owing  to  the  over-gushing 
fullness  of  fresh  thoughts  continually  streammg  in. 
But  whenever  it  rises  to  a  higher  strain,  as  e.  g., 
si.,  xiii.  1-4,  it  then  attains  to  such  a  pure  lumin- 
ous sublimity,  and  carries  the  hearer  away  with 
such  a  wonderful  charm  of  diction,  that  one  might 
be  ready  to  fancy  he  was  Usteniny;  to  anotlier 
prophet  altogether,  if  other  grounds  did  not  convince 
us  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  prophet  speaking, 
only  in  different  moods  of  feeUng.  Jn  no  prophet 
does  the  mood  in  the  com/x/sition  of  p-irticular  pas- 
sages so  much  vary,  as  throughout  the  three  severa> 
sections  into  lohich  this  part  of  the  book  is  divided, 
while  wider  vehement  excitement  the  prophet  pur- 
sues the  most  diverse  objects.  It  is  his  business  at 
diflTerent  times,  to  comfort,  to  exhort,  to  shame,  to 
chasten:  to  show,  as  out  of  heaven,  the  heavenly 
image  of  the  Servant  of  the  Ix)rd,  and,  in  contrast, 
to  scourge  the  folly  and  base  groveling  of  image- 
worship;  to  teach  what  conduct  the  times  require, 
and  to  rebuke  those  who  linger  behind  the  occa- 
sion, and  then  also  to  draw  them  along  by  his  own 
example  —  his  pnayers,  confessions,  and  thanks- 
givings, thus  smoothing  for  them  the  approach  to 
the  exalted  object  of  the  New  Time.  Thus  the 
complexion  of  the  style,  although  hardly  anywhere 
passing  into  the  representation  of  visions  properly  so 
called,  varies  in  a  constant  interchange;  and  rightlj 
to  recognize  these  changes  is  the  great  problem  for 
the  interpretation"  (Propheten,  vol.  ii.  407-409). 

For  obvious  reasons  we  have  preferred  citii^g  the 
testhetical  judgments  of  so  accomplished  a  critic 
as  Ewald,  to  attempting  any  original  criticism  of 
oiu  own;  and  this  all  the  more  willingly,  because 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  ?ited  par- 
sages  (the  reader  will  please  esi^ecially  to  mark  thu 
sentences  which  we  have  put  into  italics)  is  clear, 
that  in  ix)int  of  style,  after  taking  account  of  the 
considerations  afready  stated  by  w.  we  can  find  iim 
difficulty  in  recognizing  in  the  second  jwrt  the 
presence  of  the  same  plastic  genius  as  we  discover 
in  the  first.  And.  altogether,  tha%sthetic  criti- 
cism of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  book  l)ringa 
us  to  the  conclusion  substantiated  by  the  evirlence 
previously  accumulated;   namely,  that   the  whole 
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i»f  the  book  originated  in  one  mind,  and  that  mind 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  variously  gifted  in- 
sti-umenfs  wiiich  the  Spirit  of  God  has  ever  em- 
(.loyed  to  pour  forth  its  voice  upon  the  world. 

V.  The  following  are  the  most  important  works 
on  Isaiah:  Vitringa's  Commentarius  in  Librum 
Prop/ielinrum  IsnicB,  2  vols.  fol.  1714,  a  vast  mine 
of  materials  ;  Kosenmiiller's  Scliolin,  1818-1820 
[:jd  ed.,  1829-34], -or  his  somewhat  briefer  ISclwlia 
ill  Compendium  reducUi,  1831,  which,  though  ra- 
tionalistic, is  [are]  sober,  and  valuable  in  particular 
for  the  fuU  use  which  he  makes  of  .Jerome  and  the 
Jewish  expositors  ;  Gesenius's  Plululo(jisch-kiiti- 
sclier  und  historischer  Commcnttn;  1821  [and 
Uibersetzung,  2e  Auji.,  1829] ;  Hitzig's  Prophet 
Jesnja  ubevsetzt  iiml  awgeleyt,  1833,  and  Knobel, 
1843  [.3d  ed.  1861],  in  the  Kurzyefasztes  Execjet- 
isclies  Ilnndbuch  zum  Alt.  TesUim.,  wliich  are  all 
three  decidedly  skeptical,  but  for  lexical  and  his- 
torical materials  are  of  very  great  value;  Ewald's 
Pivpheten  des  Alien  Buwhs  [1840-41,  2e  Ausg. 
18fi7-C8],  which,  though  likewise  skeptical,  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
poetry;  the  second  volume  of  I  lengstenberg's  Clnist- 
oloffy,  translated  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  1856;  Drechsler's  Prophet  Jesnja  uber 
setzt  und  erklurt,  now  in  course  of  publication 
[completed  after  the  author's  death  by  F.  Delitzsch 
ind  A.  Hahn,  3  Theile,  184.5-57],  and  Rud.  Stier's 
Jesaiiis  nicht  Pseu>/o-./es'iias,  1850-51,  which  is  a 
Bommentary  on  the  last  27  chapters.  The  two 
chief  English  works  are  Bishop  I.owth's  Js'iinli,  a 
neio  transltition,  toith  Noli-s,  Crilical,  PhiMoijiad, 
and  L'xplnntitonj,  1778  [13th  ed.,  1842],  (whose 
incessant  correction  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  con- 
stantly to  be  mistrusted),  and  Dr.  Kl)enezer  Hen- 
derson's Trnnslulion  and  Commenlanj,  2d  ed., 
1857.  E.  H.  S. 

*  The  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  common 
origin  of  the  various  writings  attributed  to  Isaiah 
is  of  a  cumulative  character,  and  (especially  as  re- 
quiring often  for  its  just  presentation  the  aid  of 
exegesis)  can  only  be  adequately  exhibited  at  con- 
siderable length.  A  few  of  the  more  prominent 
points  of  tlie  argument,  in  addition  to  those  above 
given,  may  be  here  alluded  to. 

It  is  a  consideration  of  no  little  weight,  that 
many  of  the  representations  which  are  most  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  second  part  are  but  fur- 
tlier  developments  of  thoughts  that  are  more  or 
less  clearly  suggested  in  the  first.  Thus  the  Cap- 
tivity and  the  restoration,  so  largely  and  variously 
dwelt  ujwn  in  the  disputed  portions,  are  distinctly 
predicted  in  ch.  vi.  11-13.  as  well  as  intimated  in 
other  passages  of  which  Isaiah  is  unhesitatingly 
admitted  to  be  the  author.  Even  the  view  pre- 
pented  of  the  Servant  of  .Jehovah,  which  is  j^erhaps 
the  niAt  distinctive  feature  of  the  second  part,  and 
which,  combining  as  it  does  elements  at  first  sight 
wholly  irreconcilalile  with  one  another,"  has  always 
teen  the  stumbling-block  of  expositors,  is,  when 


a  •  For  an  exposition  of  the  phrti«e  Sfrvant  of  Je- 
iinrah,  which  mc«;ts  perhaps  better  than  any  other  the 
d^nmnclB  of  the  various  connections  in  which  this 
plira-se  occurs,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  coinnien- 
tury  of  Dr.  J    A.  Alexander  on  ch.  xlii.         D.  .S.  T. 

6  •  Chap,  xiii,  and  xiv.  1-28  are  niiiong  the  seotiong 
most  confidenttj0keferred  t^  tlie  inter  period  of  tlie 
I'aptivlty.  But  If  anything  in  the  results  of  criticism 
wn  t>e  regarded  as  cstjiblisheil,  it  is  that  Is.  xiv.  9-19 
«  th«  ori)^nal  from  which  arc  derived  some  of  the  most 
lenurkuble  luiaues  and  expressions  In  Ez.  xxxi.  14-18 
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rightly  regarded,  but  a  further  unfolding  of  ihf 
conception  which  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  Knobel  find 
in  ch.  xi.  of  the  organic  relation  subsisthig  between 
the  (ideal)  Messiah  and  his  people  —  the  same  con- 
cei)tion,  substantially,  which  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and 
Knobel  find  in  viii.  8  and  ix.  6,  and  which  E\v;Ud 
recognize-s  even  in  vii.  14. 

In  xliv.  28-xlv.  1 3  we  find  the  thought  expanded 
and  applied  to  Cyrus  which  occurs  in  another  form 
with  a  difTerent  application  in  x.  5-7.  Compare 
here  also  xlvi.  11,  liv.  16.  The  elements  of  the 
representation  of  the  neiv  heaven  (ind  the  new  eaith 
in  Ixv.  17-25  are  found  in  xi.  6-9  and  elsewhere. 

The  magnificent  representations,  ch.  Ix.  and  else- 
where, of  the  glory  of  Jehovah  being  made  the 
light  and  the  defense  of  his  people,  have  their  germ 
in  iv.  5. 

In  like  manner  the  predictions  in  xliii.  6,  xlix. 
22,  and  Ixvi.  20  are  foreshadowed  in  xiv.  1,2.*  Com- 
pare also  xiv.  9-11  with  xix.  25,  and  xxix.  23^  xliv. 
9-20  with  ii.  8;  ixiii.  17  with  vi.  10. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
style,  binding  together  the  various  portions  of  the 
book,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  expression, 
The  IIolij  One  of  Israel.  This  designation  of  Je- 
hovah is  found  out  of  Isaiah  but  six  times ;  2  K.  jux. 
22;  Ps.  lx.\i.  22,  Ixxviii.  41,  Ixxxix.  18;  Jer.  1.  29, 
li.  5.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Isaiah  himself.  In  the  passages  of 
Jeremiah,  the  whole  intermediate  context  exhibits 
an  expansion  of  the  thoughts  of  Isaiah,  sometimes 
presented  even  in  his  own  language,  yet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  that  Jeremiah  was  not  (as 
llengstenberg  affirms)  imitating,  but  only  writing 
with  the  impression  full  upon  his  mind  of  the  ut- 
terances of  his  great  predecessor.  It  deserves  to 
be  noticed  that  by  such  critics  as  Ewald,  J.  t)ls- 
hausen,  and  Hitzig,  the  I'salms  where  the  exiires- 
sion  occurs  are  all  assigned  to  a  period  later  than 
the  time  of  Isaiah.  According  to  this  view  the 
expression  must  in  all  probability  have  origuiated 
with  I.«2:ah. 

Another  remarkable  peculiarity  observable  in  the 
difl'erent  portions  of  Isaiah  is  the  fretpient  use  of 
the  formula  to  be  named  in  the  sense  of  to  be. 
Such  coincidences  as  these  caimot  have  been  acci- 
dental. Gesenius,  with  whom  De  Wette  substan- 
tially agrees,  attempting  to  account  for  them,  con- 
jectures that  there  may  have  been  an  imitation  of 
the  earlier  writer  by  the  later,  or,  as  he  supposes 
with  more  probability,  an  attempt  by  a  later  hand 
to  bring  the  various  portions  of  the  book  into 
mutual  conformity.  I5ut  the  former  sup]X)sition, 
if  consistently  carried  out  and  ajjplied  to  all  cases 
of  marked  resemblance  occurring  in  these  writings, 
must  lead  to  results  which  no' one  capable  of.  recog- 
nizing the  impress  of  independent  thought  can  jws- 
sibly  admit.  The  latter  supix)sition  is  simply  al>- 
surd.  Xo  projjer  parallel  to  such  a  procedure  cod 
l)e  found  in  the  history  of  ancient  literature.  Ge- 
senius refers  indeed  to  the  traces  of  a  conforming 


and  xxxii.  18-32.  That  there  is  a  connection  between 
the.se  passages  can  liardly  be  denied.  Nor  is  there  any 
room  to  question  that  the  great  conception  embodied 
in  Isaiah  xiv.  is  an  original  conception.  We  need  not 
afflrni  that  in  the  later  prophet  there  is  any  consciou* 
imitation.  But  in  the  many  and  varied  repetitions  of 
E7x;kiel  we  hear  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  rever 
beratlons  of  that  majestic  strain  in  which  Isaiah  hai 
described  the  descent  of  the  king  of  Baby  leu  to  iiu 
region  of  tlie  dead.  D  S   1'. 
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land  in  the  punctuation  of  SIH  and  ^V2  in  the 
Pentateuch.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
30W  wide  is  the  difference  between  the  correction 
Df  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  error  in  a  single 
letter,  and  the  radical  changes  which  upon  the  sup- 
position in  question  must  have  been  made  by  the 
"  conforming  hand  "  in  such  passages  as  liv.  5,  Ixii. 
2,  4. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  im- 
agining an  adequate  motive  for  such  a  procedure, 
the  procedure  itself  implies  a  habit  of  critical  ob- 
servation which  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  And  those  who  caii  supiwse  a  Jewish 
Tedacteur,  living  two  or  three  centuries  before 
Christ,  to  have  thus  placed  himself  by  anticipation 
at  the  stand-point  of  modern  criticism,  ought  to 
find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  prophet  writ- 
hig  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  should  take  his  position 
amidst  the  scenes  of  the  Captinty,  and  should  an- 
nounce the  name  of  the  deUverer.« 

While  there  are  confessedly  marked  peculiarities, 
both  of  thought  aud'diction,  exhibited  in  the  later 
portions  of  the  prophecies  attributed  to  Isaiah,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  other  portions  also  of  which 
the  genuineness  has  been  called  in  question,  the 
uncertain  nature  of  the  argument  they  furnish  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  widely 
different  conclusions  which  different  critics  of  the 
same  school  have  formed  in  view  of  them.  A  very 
striking  comparison  of  this  kind  is  presented  by 
Ale.xander  in  his  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxvii., 
sxviii. 

The  array  of  lingirfftic  e\idence  in  proof  of  a 
diversity  of  authorship,  which  has  gradually  grown 
within  the  last  century  mto  the  formidable  propor- 
tions in  which  it  meets  us  in  the  pages  of  Knoliel 
and  others,  rests  very  largely  upon  an  assumption 
which  none  of  these  critics  have  the  hardihood  dis- 
tinctly to  vindicate,  namely,  that  within  the  nar- 
row compass  of  the  Helirew  literature  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  any  given  period,  we  have 
the  means  for  arriving  at  an  accurate  estimate  of 
all  the  resources  which  the  language  at  that  time 
possessed.  When  we  have  eliminated  from  the  list 
of  words  and  phrases  relied  upon  to  prove  a  later 
date  than  the  time  of  Isaiah,  everything  the  value 
of  which  to  the  argument  must  stand  or  faU  with 
this  assumption,  there  remains  absolutely  nothing 
which  may  not  be  reasonably  referred  to  the  reign 
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of  Hezekiah.  Indeed,  considering  all  Ihe  lircum 
stances  of  the  times,  it  might  justly  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  traces  of  foreign  influence  upon 
the  language  would  be  far  more  conspicuous  in  a 
wTiting  of  this  date  than  they  actually  are  in  the 
controverted  portions. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ministr)'  of  the 
prophet  must  have  extended  through  a  period,  ni 
the  lowest  calculation,  of  nearly  fifty  years ;  *  a 
period  signalized,  especially  during  the  reigns  of 
Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  by  constant  and  growing  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  thus  involving 
continually  new  influences  for  the  corruption  of 

i  public  morals  and  new  dangers  to  the  state,  and 
making  it  incumbent  upon  him  who  had  been  di- 

']  vinely  constituted  at  once  the  pohtical  adviser  of 
the  nation  and  its  religious  guide,  to  be  habitually 

I  and  intimately  conversant  among  the  people,  so  as  to 

I  descry  upon  the  instant  every  additional  step  taken 
in  their  downward  course  and  the  first  approach* 
of   each  new  peril   from  abroad,  and  to  be  able  to 

j  meet  each  successive  phase  of  their  necessities  with 
forms  of  instruction,  admonition,  and  warning,  not 
only  in  their  general  purport,  but  in  their  very  style 

!  and  diction,  accommodated  to  conditions  hitherto 
unknown,  and  that  were  still  peqjetually  changing. 
Xow  when  we  take  all  this  into  the  account,  and 
then  imagine  to  ourselves  the  prophet,  toward  the 
close  of  this  long  period,  entering  upon  what  was 
in  some  respects  a  novel  kind  of  labor,  and  writing 
out,  with  a  si>ecial  view  <-'  to  the  lienefit  of  a  remote 
posterity,  the  suggestions  of  that  mysterious  Ttie- 
ojmeustia  to  which  his  Ups  had  been  for  so  many 
years  the  channel  of  communication  with  his  con- 
temporaries, far  from  finding  any  difficulty  in  the 
diversities  of  style  perceptible  in  the  different  por- 

!  tions  of  his  prophecy,  we  shall  only  see  fresh  occa- 
sion to  admire  that  native  strength  and  grandeur 
of  intellect,  which  have  still  left  upon  productions 
so  widely  remote  from  each  other  in  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  their  composition,  so  plain  an  im- 
press of  one  and  the  same  overmastering  indindual- 
ity.  Probably  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  languages 
of  the  globe,  whether  living  or  dead,  possessing  any 
considerable  literature,  which  does  not  exhibit  in- 
stances of  greater  change  in  the  style  of  an  author, 
writing  at  different  periods  of  his  Ufe,  than  api)ear8 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
with  the  earlier.  D.  S.  T. 


a  *  As  a  further  exhibition  of  the  correspondences 
iu  thought,  illustration,  and  expression  which  occur 
iu  the  diSerent  portions  of  the  book,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  folio. viug  passages,  which  are  but  a  part 
of  what  might  be  adduced :  i.  3,  v.  13,  xxix.  24,  xxx. 
20,  liv.  13;  i.  11  ff.,  xxix.  13,  Iviii.  2  ff. ;  i.  22,  25, 
xlviii.  10;  vi.  13,  Ixv.  8,  9;  ix.  19,  xlrii.  14;  ix.  20, 
six.  2,  xlix.  26;  x.  20,  xlviii.  1,  2:  xxiv.  23,  xxx  2'5, 
Ix.  19,  20:  -txix.  5,  xli.  16;  xxix.  18,  xxxv.  5,  xlii.  7, 
18,  19  ;  xxx.  22,  Ixiv.  6  (see  Ges.  Lex.  under  TIIV, 
Fiirst  under  IV)  ;  xxx.  27,  30,  Ixiv.  1,  2,  Ixvi.  6,  14, 
15,  16 ;  xx.xii.  15,  xxxv.  1,  Iv.  13.  D.  S.  T. 

b  *  Isaiah  certainly  began  his  public  work  as  early, 
at  least,  as  the  last  year  of  Uzziah,  and  continued  it 
It  least  tiU  the  14th  of  Hezekiah.  This  gives  him  a 
minimum  period  of  47  years.  In  all  probabiUty  his 
Ministry  lasted  several  years  longer.  D.  S.  T. 

c  *  That  the  prophet  throughout  his  later  writings 
nad  more  or  less  reference  continually  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  time,  is  abundantly  manifest,  and  de- 
lerves  to  be  pirticularly  noticed  here.  Those  who  denv 
the  Kenuineuess  of  the.se  proi)iictioag.  while  they  admit 


(see  Bertholdt,  Einl.  pp.  1384,  1385)  that  Isaiah  and 
other  prophets  often  transfer  them.-^elves  in  spirit  int« 
future  times,  lay  greiJt  stress  upon  the  alleged  fact  thai 
the  writer  here  deals  fxrlu.tiv^li/  with  a  period  which 
in  the  age  of  Isaiah  was  yet  future.  But  in  addition 
to  the  considerations  in  relation  to  this  point  pre- 
sented in  the  preceding  article,  p.  1158  6,  the  passagfl 
Ivii.  11  may  be  adduced  as  plainly  implying  that  at 
the  time  the  prophet  wrote,  Jehovah  had  as  yet  for 
borne  to  punish  his  rebellious  people,  and  that  his  for 
bearance  had  only  been  abused.  The  last  clause  of 
the  first  verse  is  also  most  naturally  explained  as  con 
taining  an  intimation  of  coming  judgment.  Still  fur 
ther,  the  only  explanation  of  ver.  9  which  satisfies  al' 
the  demands  of  the  passage  makes  it  to  refer  to  th« 
attempts  of  the  people,  in  the  age  preceding  the  Cap- 
tivity, to  strengthen  themselves  by  foreign  alliances 
and  these  attempts  are  spoken  of  as  being  made  bj 
the  contemporaries  of  the  pgpphet.  It  is  also  stronglj 
implied  in  .n.  5,  7,  and  still  more  strongly  in  l.xvi.  3 
6,  20  (la«t  clau.sc),  that  the  Temple  was  yet  standing 
D.  S,  T 
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•  Additivnnl  /.iteroture.  —  Caheii's  Bihle  (He- 
hrpw),  toni.  ix.  I'aris,  1838,  containing  a  Frencli 
translation  and  notes,  also  a  translation  of  the 
I'relace  of  Abarbaiiel  to  his  commentary  on  Isaiah, 
nnd  of  his  commentary  on  ch.  sxxiv.,  with  a  full 
critical  notice  by  Munk  of  the  Arabic  version  by 
iSaadias  Gaon,  and  of  a  Persian  MS.  version  in  t!ie 
Koyal  Libr.  at  Paris;  Hendewerk,  JJes  I'roph. 
JtS'ija  Weissaf/umjen,  chron.  t/eordnet,  iibtrs.  u. 
erkldrt,  2  Bde.  Kiinigsb.  1838-43;  J.  Heiiiemann, 
iJer  Propli.  Jtsaius,  Berl.  1840.  original  text, 
conira.  of  Kaslii,  Chaldee  paraphnise,  German 
translation  (in  the  Hebrew  character),  notes,  and 
Masora;  V.  Beck,  Die  cyro-jes'ij<misc/itn  W'cins'i- 
guiKjen  (Is.  xl.-lxvi.)  kiil.  u.  exeyel.  liearhtittt, 
Leipz.  1844;  Umbreit,  Prakt.  Coiiim.  iib.  d.  Proph. 
d.  Allen  Uwi'/es,  13d.  i.,  Jesaj'a,  2"  Aufl.  Hamb. 
184fi;  E.  Meier,  /)«•  Proph.  Jesoja  erklart, 
le  Hidfte,  Pforzh.  1850;  Bunsen's  Blbeliverk,  Theil 
ii.  le  liiill'te,  Leipz.  1860,  translation,  with  popidar 
cotes;  G.  K.  JMayer  (Rom.  Cath.),  Die  Mtss'uin- 
ischtn  Prophezietn  d.  Jesuias,  ^Vien,  18tj0,  new 
title-ed.  1803;  J.  Steeg,  Jisaie  xl.-lxvi.,  in  the 
Kouvelk  Rev.  de  Thcnl.  (Strasb.)  1802,  x.  121- 
180,  translation,  with  brief  introduction  and  notes; 
F.  Delitzsch,  BibL  Comm.  ilb.  d.  Proph.  Jesaia, 
Leipz.  18G0  (Theil  iii.  Bd.  i.  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch's 
BiM.  Comm.  iib.  d.  A.  T.),  ling,  trans,  in  2  vols. 
Edinb.  1807  (Clark's  Foreign  Theol.  Libr.);  S.  D. 
J.,uzzatto,  the  eminent  Italian  Hebraist,  //  pro/efK 
Isdi  I  iradoUn  .  .  .  col  commenti  ebniici,  2  torn. 
Padova,  1805-67.  In  this  country  we  have  Albert 
Barnes,  The  Book  of  /sniah  irith  n  Xew  Trans, 
ami  Notes,  3  vols.  Boston,  1840,  8vo,  abridged  ed. 
New  York,  1848,  in  2  vols.  12nio;  J.  A.  Alexan- 
der, The  Juirlier  Prophecies  of  Jsaiah,  New  York. 
1840  ;  Lnttr  Prophecies,  ibid.  1847  ;  both  re- 
printed in  Glasgow  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Eadie,  1848;  new  edition  with  the  title.  The 
Prophecies  of  lsal<(h  translated  awl  ea/ilniiied,  2 
vols.  New  York,  1865,  8vo:  abridged  ed.,  ioid.  1851. 
2  vols.  12mo.  This  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  most 
valualile  commentary  on  the  book  in  English.  See 
also  l)r.  Noyes's  New  Tronslotion  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,  with  Notes,  vol.  i.,  3d  ed.,  Boston,  1867. 
Dr.  Cowles  promises  a  volume  on  Isaiah  in  contin- 
uation of  bis  lal)ors  on  the  Heljrew  Prophets.  A 
translation  of  ch.  xiii.,  xiv.,  with  explanatory  notes, 
by  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  may  be  found  in  the  BIbl. 
Sacra  for  1849,  vi.  766-785.  Gesenius's  Com- 
mentary on  Is.  XV.,  xvl.  is  translated  in  the  Bibl. 
Jie/)os.  for  Jan.  1836,  and  on  Is.  xvii.  12-14,  xviii. 
1-7,  t6i^/.. July,  1830. 

For  summaries  of  the  results  of  recent  investi- 
gation respecting  the  book,  one  may  consult  par- 
ticularly Bleek's  Junl.  in  das  A.  f.  (1800),  i)p. 
448-460;  Keil's  Einl.  in  dag  A.  T.,  pp.  205-218. 
and  David.son's  fntrod.  to  the  0.  T.  (]863\  iii. 
2-86.  Und)reit's  art.  Jesaja  in  Herzog's  lleal- 
Kncykl.  vi.  507-521  is  valuable  as  a  critique  and  a 
biogmphy.  The  elaborate  art.  on  Isaiah  in  Kitto's 
L'lirl.  of  Bihl.  Lit.  is  by  Henjrstenberir,  and  that 
in  F'airb.iim's  Imperial  Bible  Did.  i.  801-814.  by 
1  >elitz8ch.  See  also  on  the  critical  questions  con- 
;  ected  with  the  book,  besides  the  various  Introduc- 
'iong  and  Commentaries,  A.  F.  Kleinert,  Uebt'r  d. 
Kchlheit  samiutl.  in  d.  Bitch  .lesnia  enlhaltenen 
\\'fissa;/wif/en,  Theil  i.  Berl.  1820,  called  by  Heng- 
•ttenlierg  "the  standara  work  on  the  subject";  C. 
P.  ( 'an|)ari,  Beitriif/e  znr  P.inl.  in  das  Bitch  Jes  lia, 
Berl.  1848,  afxilogetic:  Biietschi,  Plan  u.  Camj 
ion   U  40-0(i,  in   the  Th(.oL  Sttul.  u.  Krit.  1854, 
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pp.  201  290;  Ensfelder,  Chronol.  da  propk 
d' Esaie,  in  the  Strasb.  Rev.  de  Theol.  1863,  pp 
10-42;  and  1"'.  Hosse,  Die  Weissayunijen  d-ei 
Proph.  Jesaia,  Berl.  1865  (a  pamphlet),  defending 
the  unity  of  authorship. 

On  the  "  Servant  of  God  "  in  Is.  xl.-lxvi.,  oe 
sides  the  works  already  referred  to,  and  general 
treatises  like  Ilengstenberg's  Christoht/ie,  Stiilieiin's 
Die  viessianischen  Weissayunijen  des  A.  T.  (1847), 
and  Hiivernick's  Vorlesumjen  iib.  d.  Theol.  d.  A. 
T.  (2e  Aufl.  1863),  one  may  consult  Umbreit,  Der 
Knecht  Gottet,  Beitray  zur  Christoloyie  des  A.  T., 
Hamb.  1840;  Bleek,  Erkldrnny  von  Jesaja  52, 
l.J— 53,  12,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kiil.  1861,  pp. 
177-218  ;  P.  Kleinert,  Ueber  das  Subject  der 
Weissayuny  Jes.  52,  13  —  53,  12,  ibid.  1802,  pp. 
699-752,  and  V.  F.  Oehler,  Der  Knecht  JehovahS 
irn  Deuterojesojah,  2  Thle.  Stuttg.  1805;  comp. 
G.  F.  Oehler,  art.  Messins  in  Herzog's  Rttil- 
lincykl.  ix.  420  f.  The  Introduction  to  vol.  i.  of 
Dr.  Noyes's  New  Trans,  of  the  Hebrew  Proi)het$, 
3d  ed-  (1867),  contains  a  tliscu.ssion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Jewish  prophecy  in  general  and  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies  in  particular.  Hengsten- 
nerg's  remarks  on  the  genuineness  of  Is.  xl.-lxvi. 
and  his  interpretation  of  Is.  Iii.  12-liii.  are  trans- 
lated from  the  first  edition  of  his  Christology  of 
the  0.  T.  in  the  Bibl.  Repot,  for  Oct.  1831  and 
April  1832. 

Stardey's  description  of  Isaiah  (Jewish  Church, 
ii.  494-504)  presents  him  to  us  as  one  of  the 
grandest  figures  on  the  pa<;e  of  history.  A  few 
sentences  may  be  quoted, allowing  the  universality 
of  Isaiah's  ideas  and  sympathies  and  the  reach 
of  his  prophetic  vision.  "  First  of  the  prophets, 
he  and  those  who  followed  him  seized  with  unre- 
served confidence  the  mighty  thought,  that  not  in 
the  chosen  people,  so  much  as  in  the  nations  outside 
of  it,  was  to  be  found  the  ultimate  well-l>eing  of 
man,  the  surest  favor  of  God.  Truly  mit^at  the 
AiK)stle  say  tliat  Isaiah  was  "very  liold,"  —  "bold 
beyond  "  {airoroK/xi,  Horn.  \.  2<i)  all  that  had 
gone  before  liiui — in  enlarsing  ir.e  boundaries  of 
the  cliurch  ;  bold  with  that  boldness,  and  large  with 
that  largeness  of  view  which,  so  far  from  weaken- 
I  ing  the  hold  on  things  divine,  strengthens  it  to  a 
I  degree  unknown  in  less  comprehensive  minds.  For 
to  him  also,  witli  a  distinctness  which  makes  .ill 
I  other  anticipations  look  pale  in  comi)arison,  a  dis- 
I  tinctness  which  grew  with  his  advancing  years,  wa-i 
revealed  the  coming  of  a  Son  of  David,  who  should 
restore  the  royal  house  of  Judah  and  gather  the 
nations  under  ita  sceptre.  .  .  .  Linranient  after 
lineament  of  that  Divine  Kuler  was  cradually  drawn 
by  Isaiah  or  his  scholars,  until  at  last  a  Figure 
stands  forth,  so  marvelously  comliiiicd  of  power 
and  ircntlene.ss  and  suffering  as  to  ])re.<ent  in  the 
united  proportions  of  his  descriptions  the  moral  fea- 
tures of  an  historical  Person,  such  as  has  been,  by 
universal  confession,  known  once,  and  once  only, 
in  the  subsequent  annals  of  the  world." 

II.  and  A. 

IS'CAH  (n2D^  [one  who  looks  about,  or /)(■<»•«]  : 
'UffXa-'  Jescha),  daughter  of  Ilaran  the  brother 
of  Aiir.am,  and  sister  of  Jlilc.ih  and  of  Lot  (Gen. 
xi.  29)-  In  the  Jewish  traditions  as  pre»er\ed  bj 
.loscphus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §  5),  Jerome  (Qitasl.  in  Gen' 
isiiii ),  and  the  Targum  Pseudo-jonathan  —  not  K 
mention    later   writers  —  she    is    identifi'id    witk 

S.VH.M. 

ISCAR'IOT.     [Judas  Iscahiot.! 


ISDAEL 
^   ISDAEL  CIo-SotjA:  Gaddahel),  1  Esdr.  v.  33. 

'GlDDEL,  2.]  ' 

ISH'BAH  (n??.'^  [prmsmff]:  d  'Ua-0d: 
[Vat.  Maped;]  Alex.  Uaa^a'-  lesbi),  a  man  in 
the  line  of  Jiidah,  commemorated  as  the  -'father 
of  Kshtemoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  Ijut  from  whom  he 
was  immediately  descended  is,  in  the  very  confused 
state  of  this  part  of  the  c^enealoiiy,  not  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  most  feasible  conjecture  is  that  he 
was  one  of  tlie  sons  of  Mered  by  his  ligyptian  wife 
DiTHi.vii.      (See  Bertheau,  Chronik,  ad  loc.) 

ISH'BAK  (p2tp";  [lenvimj  behind,  Ges.]  • 
'letr/SaJK,  lo^aK',  [Alex,  in  Chr.,  l€(73o«:]  Jesbcc), 
a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1 
Chr.  i.  32),  and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  north- 
ern Arabia.  The  settlements  of  this  people  are 
very  obscure,  and  we  can  only  suggest  as  possible 
that  they  may  be  recovered  in  the  napie  of  the 

valley  called  Sabak,  or,  it  is  said,  Sibdk  (^Lu»<), 

in  the  Dabna  (p-Li>jJf  and  Ufl>jJt), 
{Mardsid,  s.  v.).  The  Heb.  root  p^ti'  corre- 
sponds to  the  Arabic  (a,A*w  in  etymology  and 
signification:  therefore  identifications  with  names 
derived  from  the  root  viXA-wu  are  improbable. 
There  are  many  places  of  the  latter  derivation,  as 

Shebek  {Aj^),  Shibtik  (  JLaao),  and  Esh- 

Shobak  (^siOj-wJl):  the  last  having  been  sup- 
posed (as  by  Bunsen,  Bibeltoer/c,  i.  pt.  ii.  53)  to 
preser\e  a  trace  of  Ishbak.  It  is  a  fortress  in 
Arabia  Petrpea ;  and  is  near  the  well-known  fortress 
of  the  Crusader's  times  called  KL-Karak. 

The  Uahiui,  in  which  is  situate  Sabiik,  is  a  fer- 
tile and  extensive  tract,  belonging  to  the  Benee- 
Temeeni,  in  Nejd,  or  the  highland,  of  Arabia,  on 
the  northeast  of  it,  and  the  borders  of  the  great 
desert,  reaching  from  the  ruiiged  tract  ("hazn"') 
of  Yensoo'ah  to  the  sands  of  Vebreen.  It  contains 
much  pasturage,  with  comparatively  few  wells,  and 
is  greatly  frequented  by  the  Arabs  when  the  veg- 
etation is  plentiful  (Mushiarak  and  Murdskl,  s.  v.). 
There  is,  however,  another  Dahna,  nearer  to  the 
Euphrates  ((6.),  and  some  confusion  may  exist  re- 
fjarding  the  true  position  of  Sabiik;  but  either 
Uahna  is  suitable  for  the  settlements  of  Ishbak. 
The  first-mentioned  Dahna  lies  in  a  favorable  por- 
tion of  the  widely-stretching  country  known  to 
liave  been  peopled  by  the  Keturahites.  They 
extended  from  the  borders  of  Palestine  even  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  traces  of  their  settlements  must 
be  looked  for  all  along  the  edge  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  where  the  desert  merges  into  the  culti- 
vable land,  or  (itself  a  rocky  undulating  plateau) 
rises  to  the  wild,  mountainous  country  of  Nejd. 
Ishbak  seems  from  his  name  to  have  preceded  or 
gone  liefore  his  brethren:  the  place  suggested  for 
his  dwelling  is  far  away  towards  the  Persian  Gulf, 
ind  penetrates  also  into  the  peninsula.  On  these, 
is  well  as  mere  etymological  grounds,  the  identifi- 
cation is  sutficiertly  probable,  and  every  way  lietter 
than  that  which  connects  the  patriarch  with  Ksh- 
Bhrihak,  etc.  E.  S.  P. 
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1  ISH'BI-BE'NOB  (^33  "13^7^  Kerl,  ^^V3\ 
[d;r»U{nff  in  rest]:  'Ucr^i;  [.A.lex.' letr^i  fu  Noj8:] 
Jesbi-btnob),  son  of  Kapha,  one  of  the  race  tA' 
Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  David  in  Lattla 
but  was  slain  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10,  17). 
H.  W.  P. 

ISH-BO'SHETH  (n^2  27"^S  [see  infm] : 
'U^oaOe:  [in  2  Sam.  ii.,  Alex.  UfioaBat  or  Eie/3., 
Comp.  'la^Sffed;  in  2  Sam.  iii.,  iv..  Vat.  M€fj.<pi' 
^oadm,  Alex.  Me/x^x/Soo-eai:]  Js/josM),  the  young- 
est of  Saul  s  four  sons,  and  his  legitimate  successor. 
His  name  appears  (1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  3U)  to  hav^ 
been  originally  Esh-baal,  7^?"^^^,  the  ma-:i 
of  Binl.  Whether  this  indicates  that  Baid  waa 
used  as  equivalent  to  Jehovah,  or  that  the  re\erence 
for  Baal  still  lingered  in  Israelitish  families,  is  un- 
certain; but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
name  (Ish-bosheth,  "  the  man  of  shame  ")  by  which 
he  is  commonly  known,  must  have  been  substituted 
for  the  original  word,  with  a  view  of  removing  the 
scandalous  sound  of  Baal  from  the  name  of  an 
Israelitish  king,  and  superseding  it  by  the  con- 
temptuous word  (Bosheth  —  "  shame  ")  which  was 
sometimes  used  as  its  equivalent  in  later  times 
(Jer.  iii.  24,  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10).  A  similar  pro- 
cess appears  in  the  alteration  of  Jerulibaal  (Judg. 
viii.  35)  into  Jerubbesheth  (2  S.am.  xi.  21);  Meri- 
ba;U  (2  Sam.  iv.  4)  uito  JNIephi-bosheth  (1  Chr. 
viii.  34,  ix.  40).  The  three  last  cases  all  occur  in 
Saul's  family.  He  was  35  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  in  which  his  father  and 
three  oldest  brothers  perished;  and  therelbre,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Oriental,  though  not  of 
European  succession.  a.scended  the  throne,  as  the 
oldest  of  the  royal  family,  rather  than  Mephi- 
bosheth,  son  of  his  elder  brother  Jonatli.an,  who 
was  a  child  of  five  years  old.  He  was  innnediately 
taken  under  the  care  of  .\l)ner,  his  powerful  kins- 
man, who  brought  him  to  the  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Alahanaini  on  the  east  of  the  -lordan,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  victorious  Philistines  ,2  Sam.  ii. 
8).  There  was  a  momentery  doubt  even  in  those 
remote  tribes  whether  they  should  not  close  with 
the  offer  of  David  to  be  their  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  7, 
iii.  17).  But  this  was  overruled  in  favor  of  Ish- 
bosheth  by  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  17),  who  then  for 
five  years  slowly  but  effectually  restored  the  domin- 
ion of  the  house  of  Saul  over  the  Transjnrdanic 
territory,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  central  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim,  the  frontier  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  eventually  "over  all  Israel"  (except  the  tribs 
of  .Judah,  2  Sam.  ii.  9).  Ish-bosheth  was  then 
"  40  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  over  Israel, 
and  reigned  two  years "  (2  Sam.  ii.  10).  This 
form  of  expression  is  used  only  for  the  accession 
of  a  fully  recognized  sovereign  (comp.  in  the  case 
of  David,  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  and  v.  4). 

During  these  two  years  he  reigned  at  Mahanaim, 
though  only  in  name.  The  wars  and  negotiations 
with  David  were  entirely  carried  on  by  A-bner  (2 
Sam.  ii.  12,  iii.  6,  12).  At  length  ish-bosheth 
accused  Aimer  (whether  rightly  or  wTongly  does 
not  appear)  of  an  attempt  on  his  father's  concu- 
bine, Rizpah ;  which,  according  to  oriental  usage, 
amounted  to  treason  (2  Sam.  iii.  7 ;  comp.  1  K. 
ii.  13;  2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  xx.  3).  Abner  resented 
this  suspicion  in  a  burst  of  passion,  whic-li  rented 
itself  in  a  solemn  vow  to  transfer  the  kingdo'ii  fronc 
the  house  of  Saul  to  the  house  of  David.     lah 
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bosheth  was  too  much  cowed  to  answer;  and  wlien, 
(hortlj'  afterw.u'd?,  tlirough  .Abiier's  negotiation, 
David  demanded  tlie  restoration  of  his  former  wife, 
Michal,  he  at  ones  tore  his  sister  from  her  reluctant 
husband,  and  committed  lier  to  Abner's  charge 
(2  Sam.  iii.  U,  15). 

Tlie  de;ith  of  Abner  deprived  the  house  of  Saul 
of  their  last  remaining  support.  When  Isii-bosheth 
heard  of  it,  "  his  hands  were  feeble  and  all  the 
IsiueUtes  were  troubled  "  (2  Sam.  iv.  1). 

In  this  extremity  of  weakness  he  fell  a  nctim, 
probably,  to  a  revenge  for  a  crime  of  his  father. 
The  g\iard  of  Ish-bosheth,  as  of  Saul,  was  taken 
from  their  own  royal  tribe  of  IJenjamin  (1  Chr.  xii. 
23).  liut  amongst  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were 
reckoned  the  descendants  of  the  old  Canaanitish 
inhabitants  of  IJeeroth,  one  of  the  cities  in  league 
with  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  3).  Two  of  those  Bee- 
rothites,  Baana  and  Kechab,  in  remembrance,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  of  Saul's  slaughter  of  their 
kinsmen  the  Gibeonites,  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  helplessness  of  the  royal  house  to  de- 
stroy the  only  representative  that  was  left,  except- 
ing the  child  Mephi-bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  They 
were  "  chiefs  of  the  marauding  troojjs  "  which  used 
from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  tenitory  of  Judah 
(comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  iii.  22,  where  the  same  word 

^■^^3  is  used;  Yulg.  principes  liiionum).  [Ben- 
jamin, vol.  i.  p.  278  a;  Gittaim,  vol.  ii.  p.  930.] 
They  knew  the  habits  of  the  king  and  courtj  and 
acted  accordingly.  In  the  stillness  of  an  eastern 
noon  they  entered  the  palace,  as  if  to  carry  oft"  the 
wheat  which  w;is  piled  up  near  the  entrance.  The 
female  slave,  who,  <is  usual  in  eastern  houses,  kept 
the  door,  and  was  herself  sifting  the  wheat,  had, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  fallen  asleep  at  her  task 
(2  Sam.  iv.  5,  G,  in  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  They  stole 
in,  and  passed  into  the  royal  bedchamber,  where 
Ish-bosheth  was  asleep  on  his  couch.  They  stabbed 
him  in  the  stomach,  cut  off  his  head,  made  their 
escape,  all  that  afternoon,  all  that  night,  down  the 
valley  of  the  .Jordan  (Arabah,  A.  V.  "plain;"  2 
Sam.  iv.  7),  and  presented  the  head  to  David  as  a 
welcome  present.  They  met  with  a  stern  recep- 
tion. David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  executed ;  their  hands  and  feet  were  cut  off,  and 
their  bodies  suspended  o\er  [prob.  l)y  or  near]  the 
tank  at  Hebron.  The  he.ad  of  Lsli-bosheth "  was 
carefully  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  great  kins- 
man Abner,  at  the  same  place  (2  Sam.  iv.  9-12).'> 
A.  P.  S. 
rSHI  OPtp*;  [savinrr,  salutary]:  Jesi).  1. 
Clo-fjuirJA;  Alex.  leirei.)  A  man  of  the  descend- 
ants of  .hidah,  son  of  .\ppaim  (1  Chr.  ii.  31);  one 
of  the  great  house  of  Ilezron,  and  therefore  a  near 
tonnection  of  the  family  of  Jesse  (comp.  9-13). 
The  ordv  son  here  attrilmted  to  Ishi  is  She.shan. 

2.  (2f|;  [Vat.  Jesc]  Alex.  Es;  [Comp.  'leorf.]) 
In  a  subseipient  genealogy  of  .ludah  we  find  another 
Ishi,  with  a  .son  Zoheth  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  connection  Ijetween  the  two. 

3.  {'U(Ti\  [Vat.  Uadevx]  Alex.  Uffu.)  Four 
men  of  the  Bene-Ishi  [sons  of  I.],  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  are  named  in   1   Chr.  iv.  42  as  having 


a  In  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Ahilhnphel,  "  foolish 
Uhbosheth  "  Is  ingeniously  taken  to  n-pnaent  llicliard 
L'njmwi-ll. 

''  •  The  Jews  at  Hebron  cbilm  that  they  know  the 
tXMct  yhwe  of  tlilg  sepulchre.     They  are  accustomed 
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headed  an  expedition  of  500  of  their  brethren, 
who  took  Mount  Seir  from  the  Amalekites,  ami 
made  it  their  own  abode.  W 

4.  (^f-i\  [Vat.  2€€j;]  Alex.  Uirei.)  One  of 
the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  ou  the  east  of 
.Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

I'SHI  Ctr^S  :  6  a^^p  fiov:  17?-  mens).  This 
word  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  forego- 
ing. It  occurs  in  IIos.  ii.  16,  and  signifies  "  my 
man,"  "  my  husband."  It  is  the  Israelite  term, 
in  opposition  to  Baai.i  [Anier.  ed.]  the  Canaanite 
term,  with  the  same  meaning,  tliough  with  a  sig- 
nificance of  its  own.  See  pp.  207-8,- 210  a,  where 
the  difference  between  the  two  appellations  is  no- 
ticed more  at  length. 

ISHI'AH  in>W),  i.  e.  Isshiyah  [whom  Je- 
hoviili  lends,  perh.  with  the  idea  of  children  as  a 
trust]:  'leo-i'a;  [Vat.  corrupt:  Jesia]),  the  fifth 
of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah ;  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr 
vii.  3). 

The  name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  given 
as  IsHi.iAH,  IssniAii,  Jesiah. 

ISHI'JAH  (n»54'";  [as  above]:  'Ico-i'a;  [Vat. 
I'A.  leo-treia;]  Alex.  Ucrffta'-  Josi/e),  a  lay  Israelit* 
of  the  Bene-Harim  [sons  of  H.],  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  to  reUuquish  her 
(Ezr.  X.  31).     In  Esdras  the  name  is  Aseas. 

This  name  appears  in  the  A.  V.  imder  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  IsHi.vH,  IssiiiAii,  .Iesiah. 

ISH'MA  (Sai^.'"  [waste,  desert,  Ges.] :  'leo- 
fidv,  [Vat.  Pay/xa:]  Alex.  Uo-fia:  Jesema),  a 
name  in  the  genealogy  of  .Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3). 
The  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  in  tha  case  of 
many  of  the  names  it  is  ditiicult  to  know  whether 
they  are  of  persons  or  places.  Ishma  and  his  com- 
panions appear  to  be  closely  connected  with  Beth- 
lehem (see  ver.  4). 

ISH'MAEL  (bS3:?2t£'^,  it-hom  God  hears: 
'\(Tixa-i]\ :  Isinnel),  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar, 
his  concubine,  the  Egyptian :  born  when  Abraham 
was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Gen.  xvi.  15,  16). 
Ishmael  was  the  first-liorn  of  his  father;  in  ch.  xv. 
we  read  that  he  was  then  childless,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  interval  for  the  birth  of  any  other  child; 
nor  does  the  teaching  of  the  narrative,  besides  the 
precise  enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  as  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  admit  of  the  supposition. 
The  saying  of  Sarah,  also,  when  she  gave  him 
Hagar,  supports  the  inference  that  imtil  then  he 
was  without  children.  When  he  "  added  and  took 
a  wife  "  (A.  V.  "  Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife," 
XXV.  1 ),  Keturah,  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  until  after  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and 
perhaps  the  death  of  Sarah.  The  conception  of 
Ishmael  occasioned  the  flight  of  Hagar  [IlAfJAR]; 
and  it  was  during  her  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
tiiat  the  angel  of  the  I-ord  apjjeared  to  her,  com- 
manding her  to  return  to  her  niistre.ss,  and  giving 
her  the  ])romise,  "  I  will  nudtiply  thy  seed  exceed- 
ingly, that  it  shall  not  lie  nmubered  for  multitude;  " 
.aiul,  '•  Behold,  thou  [art]  with  child,  and  shall  i>e«t 
a  son,  and  slialt  call  his  name  Ishmael,  because  the 


to  offer  prayers  tlierc  on  every  now  moon-day  (!Mpp, 
Jrnisnlim  n.  tins  hfiliuf  Land.  i.  499).  The  custom 
shows  a  traro  of  the  old  su))erntitlon  in  regar.l  to  tn« 
observance  of  such  days  (Is.  i.  13, 14  ;  Col.  ii.  16,  ftc.'. 
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Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction.  And  he  will  be  a 
wild  man ;  his  hand  [will  be]  against  every  man, 
aq^  every  man's  hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall 
dvml  ni  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren "  (xvi. 
10-12). 

Ishmael  was  born  in  Abraham's  house,  when  he 
dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre;  and  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  was  circum- 
cised, he  being  then  thirteen  years  old  (xvii.  '2b). 
With  the  institution  if  the  covenant,  God  renewed 
his  promise  respecting  Ishmael.  In  answer  to 
Abraham's  entreaty,  when  he  cried,  "  O  that  Ish- 
mael might  live  before  thee!  "  God  assured  him  of 
the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  said,  "  As  for  Ishmael,  I 
have  heard  thee:  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 
will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  ex- 
ceedingly ;  twelve  princes  "  shall  he  beget,  and  I  will 
make  him  a  great  nation  "  (xvii.  18,  20).  Before 
this  time,  Abraham  seems  to  have  regarded  his 
first-b9rn  child  as  the  heir  of  the  promise,  his 
belief  in  which  was  counted  unto  him  for  right- 
eousness (xv.  6);  and  although  that  faith  shone 
yet  more  brightly  after  his  passing  weakness  when 
Isaac  was  first  promised,  his  love  for  Ishmael  is 
recorded  in  the  narrative  of  Sarah's  expulsion  of 
the  latter:  "  And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight  because  of  his  son"  (xxi.  11). 

Ishmael  does  not  again  appear  in  the  narrative 
until  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The  latter  was  born 
when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old  (xxi.  5), 
and  as  the  weaning,  according  to  eastern  usage, 
probaljly  took  place  when  the  cliild  was  between 
two  and  three  years  old,  Ishmael  himself  must  have 
been  then  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old. 
The  age  of  the  latter  at  the  period  of  his  circum- 
cision, and  at  that  of  his  expulsion  (which  we  have 
now  reached),  has  given  occasion  for  some  literary 
speculation.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  pas- 
sages referring  to  it  fails,  however,  to  show  any 
discrepancy  between  them.  In  Gen.  xvii.  2.5,  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  thirteen  years  old  when  he  was 
circumcised;  and  in  xxi.  H  (probably  two  or  three 
years  later),  "  Abraham  .  .  .  took  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  gave  [it]  unto  Hawar,  putting 
[it]  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her 
Hway."  ''  Here  it  is  at  least  unnecessary  to  assume 
lliat  the  child  was  put  on  her  shoulder,  the  con- 
struction   of   the    Hebrew    (mistranslated    by  the 
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a  The  Heb.  rendered  "  prince  "  in  this  case,  is 
S"'tt73,  which  signifies  both  a  "  prince "  and  the 
"  leader,"  or  "  captain  "  of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  family 
(Qesen.).  It  here  seems  to  mean  the  leader  of  a  tribe, 
and  Ishmael'a  twelve  sons  are  enumerated  in  Gen. 
XXV.  16  "  according  to  their  nations,"  more  correctly 

"  peoples,"   niSH. 

''  *  The  ambiguity  lies  in  the  A.  V.,  rather  than 
the  original.  According  to  the  Hobrew  construction 
(though  a  little  peculiar),  the  expression  "  putting  on 
her  shoulder  "  should  be  taken  as  parenthetic,  and 
that  of  "  the  child  "  be  made  the  object  of  the  first 
ot  the  verbs  which  precede*  H. 

c  *  This  allusion  to  "  the  shrubs "  of  the  desert 
brings  out  a  picturesque  trait  of  the  narrative.     The 

word  so  rendered  (H'^tC')  is  still  used  in  Arabic,  un- 
changed. It  is  used,  however,  with  some  latitude, 
being  a  general  designation  for  the  shrubby  or  bushy 
plants.     These  shrubby  plants,  which  are  of  various 


'  bushes       The  kind,  however,  most  in  use,  and  more  I 
74 


LXX.,  vnth  whom  seems  to  rest  tlie  origin  of  tne 
question)  not  requiring  it;  a!id  the  sense  of  th* 
passage  renders  it  highly  improbable:  Hagar  cer- 
tainly carried  the  bottle  on  her  shoulder,  and  per- 
haps the  bread:  she  could  hardly  have  also  thus 
carried  a  child.  Again,  these  passages  are  quite 
reconcilable  with  ver.  20  of  the  last  quoted  chapter, 

where  Ishmael  is  termed  "^V?^?  ^-  V-  "  l^^d 
(comp.,  for  use  of  this  word.  Gen.  xxxiv.  19 
xxxvii.  2,  xli.  12). 

At  the  "  great  feast "  made  in  celebration  of  the 
weaning,  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  she  had  borne  unto  Abraham,  mocking," 
and  urged  Abraham  to  cast  out  him  and  his  mother. 
The  patriarch,  comforted  by  God's  renewed  promise 
that  of  Ishmael  he  would  make  a  nation,  sent  them 
both  away,  and  they  departed  and  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beer-sheba.  Here  the  water  being 
spent  in  the  bottle,  Hagar  cast  her  son  under  one 
of  the  desert  shrubs,"^  and  went  away  a  little  dis- 
tance, "  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of 
the  child,"  and  wept.  "  And  God  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,"  renewed  the  promise  al- 
ready thrice  given,  "  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation,"  and  "  opened  her  eyes  and  she  saw  a  well 
of  water."  Thus  miraculously  saved  from  perish- 
ing by  thirst,  "  God  was  with  the  lad ;  and  he  grew, 
and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness;  and  became  an  archer." 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the 
well,  or  at  once  continued  their  way  to  the  "  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,"  where,  we  are  told  in  the  next 
verse  to  that  just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and  where  "  his 
mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Kgypt " 
(Gen.  x-xi.  9-21).  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned;  she  was,  we  must  infer,  an 
Egyptian;  and  this  second  infusion  of  Hamitic 
blood  into  the  progenitors  of  the  Arab  nation, 
Ishmael's  sons,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  generally 
overlooked.  No  record  is  made  of  any  other  wife 
of  Ishmael,  and  failing  such  record,  the  Egyptian 
was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons,  and  daughter. 
This  daughter,  however,  is  called  the  "  sister  of 
Xebajoth  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  9),  and  this  limitation  of 
the  parentage  of  the  brother  and  sister  certainly 
seems  to  point  to  a  different  mother  for  Ishmael's 
other  sons.'' 


than  any  other  specifically  designated,  is  the  Spartium 
junceum.  This  is  a  tall  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  of  a  close  ramification,  but  mak- 
ing a  light  shade,  owing  to  the  small  size  and  lani,«j- 
olate  shape  of  its  leaves.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
its  seeds  edible.  It  grows  in  stony  places,  usually 
where  there  is  little  moisture,  and  is  widely  diffused. 
We  should  expect  to  find  it,  of  course,  in  a  "  wilder- 
ness "  like  that  of  Beer-sheba.  But  whether  we  un- 
derstand by  n^tt?  this  particular  plant,  whose  light 
and  insufficient  shade  would  prove  the  only  mitigation 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or,  in  general,  a  bush  or  shrub, 
the  allusion  to  it  in  Gen.  xxi.  15  is  locally  exact,  and 
explains  why  the  mother  sought  such  a  .shelter  for  tho 
child.  It  might  also  be  understood  of  Genista  mono- 
sperma,  the  Retem  of  the  Arabs,  which  furnished  a 
shade  to  the  prophet  Elyah  (1  K.  xix.  4,  5),  and  is 
spoken  of  in  Ps.  cxx.  4,  and  Job  xxx.  4.  This  species 
is  said  to  abound  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  is  k)u- 

dred  to  the    ^s.*ui  being,  in  fact,  mentioned  with.  It 

c 

in  Job  xxx.  4.  G.  E.  P. 

d  According   to  Rabbinical  traditior,  Ishmael  put 
away  his  wife   and  took  a  second  ;    and   the  Arabs. 
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''  Of  the  later  life  of  lahniael  we  know  little.  He 
was  present  with  Isaac  at  the  burial  of  Abraham ; 
and  llsau  contracted  an  alliance  with  him  when  he 
"  took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  [or 
Bashemath  or  Basmatii,  Gen.  xxxvi.  3]  the 
Jaugliter  of  Ishmael  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of 
Xebajoth,  to  be  his  wife;"'  and  this  did  Esau  be- 
cause the  dauglrters  of  Canaan  pleased  not  Isaac 
and  Hebekah,  and  Jacob  in  obedience  to  their  wishes 
had  gone  to  Laban  to  obtain  of  his  daughters  a 
wife  (xxviii.  G-9).  The  death  of  Ishmael  is  re- 
corded in  a  previous  chapter,  after  the  enumeration 
of  his  sons,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  age  of  a 
liundi'ed  and  thirty-seven  years;  and,  it  is  added, 
"  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  "  " 
(xxv.  17,  18).  The  alliance  with  l^sau  occun-ed 
liefore  this  event  (although  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
previous  passage),  for  he  "went  .  .  .  unto  Ish- 
mael; "  but  it  cannot  have  been  long  before,  if  the 
chronological  data  be  coiTCctly  preserved. *• 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  (1),  the  place  of 
Ishniael's  dwelling  ;  and,  (2),  the  names  of  his 
children,  with  their  settlements,  and  the  nation 
sprung  from  them. 

1.  I'rom  the  narrative  of  his  expulsion,  we  learn 
that  Ishmael  first  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  thence,  but  at  what  interval  of  time  is 
uncertain,  removed  to  that  of  I'aran.  His  con- 
tinuance in  these  or  the  neighboring  places  seems 
to  be  proved  by  his  having  been  present  at  the 
burial  of  Abraham ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  East,  sepulture  follows  death  after  a  few 
hours'  space;  and  by  Esau's  marrying  his  daughter 
at  a  time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at  Beer-sheba:  the 
tenor  of  the  narrative  of  both  these  events  favoring 
the  inference  that  Ishmael  did  not  settle  far  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  There 
are,  however,  other  passages  which  must  be  taken 
into  account.  It  is  prophesied  of  him,  that  "  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren," 
and  thus  too  he  "  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren"  (xxv.  18).''  The  meaning  of  these 
oassages  is  confessedly  obscure;  but  it  seems  only 
to  signify  that  he  dwelt  near  them.  He  was  the 
first  Abrahamic  settler  in  the  east  country.  In 
ch.  xxv.  6  it  is  said,  "  But  unto  the  sons  of  the 
concubines,  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave 
gifts,  ^nd  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son, 
while  he  yet  lived,  eastward,  unto  the  east 
country."  The  "east  country"  perhaps  was  re- 
stricted in  early  times  to  the  wildernesses  of  Beer- 
sheba  and  Paran,  and  it  afterwards  seems  to  have 
included  those  districts  (though  neither  supposition 
necessarily  follows  from  the  aliove  passage);  or, 
Ishmael  removed  to  that  east  country,  northwards, 
without  being  distant  from  his  father  and  his 
brethren  ;  each  case  being  agreeable  with  Gen. 
xxv.  6.  The  appellation  of  the  "east  coimtry " 
became  afterwards  ap])lieil  to  the  whole  desert  ex- 


probably  borrowing  from  the  above,  assert  that  he 
l*ife  mirried  ;  the  first  wife  being  nn  Aniali-kite,  by 
whom  he  had  no  issue  ;  and  tlic  second,  a  .Joktivnite, 
of  the  tribe  of  Jurhum  {Mir-'tl  ez-7.rm'in,  MS.,  quot- 
ing a  tradition  of  Molianinind  Ibn-Is-liiik). 

«  *  The  nieauing  is  different  in  the  Hebrew.     The 
verb    there   is   723,    and    means    not   "died"   but 


'  Kottlcd  "  or  "  dwelt ' 


<  =  l?t;', 


Gen.  xvi.  12).    The 
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tending  from  the  frontier  of  Palestine  east  to  tin 
liuphrates,  and  south  probably  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt  and  the  Arabian  peninsula.  This  quesljon 
is  discussed  in  art.  Benk-Kedk.m  ;  and  it  is  inter- 
woven, though  obscurely,  with  the  next  subject, 
that  of  the  names  and  settlements  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael.  See  also  Ketukah,  etc.  ;  for  the 
"  brethren  "  of  Ishmael,  in  whose  presence  he  dwelt 
and  died,  included  the  sons  of  Keturah.'^ 

2.  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were,  Nebajoth  (ejpressly 
stated  to  lie  his  first-born),  Kedar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam, 
Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tenia,  Jetur, 
Naphish,  Kedeniah  ((ien.  xxv.  13-15);  and  he  had 
a  daugliter  named  Mahalath  (xxviii.  9),  elsewhere 
written  Ba.shemath  (or  Basniath,  Gen.  xxxvi.  3), 
the  sister  of  Nebajoth,  before  mentioned.  The  sons 
are  enumerated  with  the  particular  statement  that 
"  these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns,  and  by  their 
castles;  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations " 
or  "  peoples  "  (xxy.  IG).  In  seeking  to  identify  Ish- 
niael's sons,  tliis  passage  requires  close  attention : 
it  bears  the  inteqjretation  of  their  being  fathers  of 
tribes,  having  towns  and  ca.stles  called  after  them ; 
and  identifications  of  the  latter  become  therefore 
more  than  usually  satisfactory.  "  They  dwelt  from 
Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Assyria"  (xxv.  18),  and  it  is  certain, 
in  accordance  with  this  statement  of  their  limits 
[see  Havilah,  Siiuh],  that  they  stretched  in  very 
early  times  across  the  desert  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
peopled  the  north  and  west  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, and  eventually  formed  the  chief  clement  of  the 
Arab  nation.  Their  language,  which  is  generally 
acknowledired  to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly 
so  called,  has  been  adoi)ted  with  insigniticant  ex- 
ceptions throughout  Arabia.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Bible  requires  the  whole  of  that  nation  to  be 
sprung  from  Ishmael,  and  the  fact  of  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  -Joktanite  and  even  Cushite  peojiles  in 
the  south  and  southeast  has  been  regarded  as  a 
suggestion  of  skepticism.  Yet  not  only  does  the 
Bil)le  contain  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that 
all  Arabs  are  Ishmaelites;  but  the  characteristics 
of  the  Ishmaelites,  strongly  marked  in  all  the  more 
northern  tribes  of  Arabia,  and  exactly  fultilling  the 
prophecy  "  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand  [will 
be]  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him,"  become  weaker  in  the  south,  and  can  scarcely 
be  predicated  of  all  the  jieoples  of  Joktanite  and 
other  descent.  The  true  Ishmaelites,  however,  and 
even  tribes  of  very  mixed  race,  are  thoroughly 
"  wild  men,"  living  by  warlike  forays  and  plunder; 
dreaded  by  their  neighbors;  dwelling  in  tents,  with 
hardly  .any  household  chattels,  but  rich  in  flocka 
and  herds,  migratory,  and  recognizing  no  law  but 
the  authority  of  the  cliiefs  of  their  tribes.  Even 
the  religion  of  Mohammad  is  held  in  light  esteem 
by  many  of  the  more  remote  tribes,  among  whom 
the  ancient  usages  of  their  people  obtain  in  almost 


6  .\bniham  nt  the  lih-th  of  Ishnmel  was  Sfi  yfars  old, 
and  at  Isa.ic"s  about  1<K).  ,  l.«!u»c  took  Rebckah  to  wif« 
when  he  was  4()  jears  old.  when  Ishm.icl  would  be 
ihout  .54.  Esau  wiis  born  when  his  father  w,i3  60; 
iind  Esau  was  more  than  40  when  he  mnrrlod  Ish- 
iimel's  diiugliter.  Then-fore  T.shmael  wa.«  then  nt  least 
114  (M-f  20  4-40=114),  leaving  23  years  before  his 
death  for  Esau's  coming  to  him. 


'■  •  Ishmnel  is  not  named  in  the  N.  T.,  but  Is  dii«Tfl\ 
I'ji'pment  In  really  made  not  of  iBlinmcl,  but  of  his  n'fvrred  to  in  the  allegory,  Oul.  iv.  25  IT.  See  miaicioi 
l*«i-ndant».     Ishmael's  death  ia  mentioned  in  ver.  17,    under  Ii»A>0.  11. 

111.  Hot  in  ver   18.  U.      , 
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Uiei.  oltl  simplicity,  besides  idolatrous  practices 
dtosjether  repugnant  to  Mohanimadanism  as  they 
Ai-e  to  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs;  practices  which 
may  lie  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Canaauites, 
of  Jloab,  Amnion,  and  Edom,  with  whom,  by  inter- 
marriages, commerce,  and  war,  the  tribes  of  Ishmael 
must  have  had  long  and  intimate  relations. 

The  term  Isusiaelite  ("^ySV^lZ?^)  occurs  on 
three  occasions.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1: 
dudg.  viii.  24;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6.  From  the  context 
of  the  first  two  instances,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  name  for  the  Abrahamic  peoples  of  the  east 
country,  the  Bene-Kedem;  but  the  second  admits 
also  of  a  closer  meaning.  In  the  third  instance  the 
name  is  applied  in  its  strict  sense  to  the  Ishraaelites. 
It  is  also  applied  to  Jether,  the  father  of  Amasa,  by 
David's  sister  Abigail  (1  Chr.  ii.   17).     [Ithka; 

J  ETHER.] 

The  notions  of  the  Arabs  respecting  Ishmael 
(  Joy£.L»i*wl  )  are  partly  derived  from  the  Bible, 

partly  from  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  and  partly  from 
native  traditions.  The  origin  of  many  of  these 
traditions  is  oliscure,  but  a  great  number  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  of  jMohammad's  having  for 
political  reasons  claimed  Ishmael  for  his  ancestor, 
and  striven  to  make  out  an  im[X)ssil)le  pedigree; 
while  both  he  and  his  followers  have,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  accepting  this  assumed  descent,  sought 
to  exalt  that  ancestor.  Another  reason  may  be 
safely  found  in  [shmael's  acknowledged  headship 
of  the  naturalized  Arabs,  and  this  cause  existed 
from  the  very  period  of  his  settlement,  [.\rabia.] 
Vet  the  rivalry  of  the  Joktanite  kingdom  of  south- 
em  Arabia,  and  its  intercourse  with  classical  and 
medireval  Europe,  the  wandering  and  unsettled 
habits  of  the  Ishmaelites,  their  having  no  literature, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  a  meagre  oral  tradition, 
all  contributed,  till  the  importance  it  acquired  with 
the  promulgation  of  1'31-lslam,  to  render  our  knowl  • 
edge  of  the  Ishmaelitic  portion  of  the  people  of 
Arabia,  before  Mohammad,  lamentably  detective. 
That  they  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  a  patri- 
archal and  primitive  form  of  life  is  known  to  us. 
Their  religion,  at  least  in  the  period  imiuediately 
preceding  Mohammad,  was  in  central  Arabia  chiefly 
the  grossest  fetishism,  probably  learnt  from  alwrig- 
mal  inhabitants  of  the  land;  southwards  it  diverged 
to  the  cosmic  worship  of  the  .Joktanite  Ilimyerites 
(though  these  were  far  from  being  exempt  from 
fetishism),  and  northwards  (so  at  least  in  ancient 
times)  to  an  approach  to  that  true  faith  which 
Ishmael  carried  with  him,  and  his  descendants  thus 
jjradually  lost.  This  last  point  is  curiously  illus- 
trated by  the  numbers  who,  in  Arabia,  became 
either  .lews  (Caraites)  or  Christians  (though  of  a 
very  corrupt  form  of  Christiatuty),  and  by  the  move- 
ment in  search  of  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  which 
had  been  put  forward,  not  long  before  the  birth  of 
Mohammad,  by  men  not  satisfied  with  .Judaism  or 
Ihe  corrupt  form  of  Christianity,  with  which  alone 
'hey  were  acquainted.  This  movement  first  aroused 
Mohammad,  and  was  afterwards  the  main  cause  of 
bis  success. 

The  -Arabs  believe  that  Ishmael  was  the  first 
1/oni  of  Abraham,  and  the  majority  of  their  doctors 
(but  the  point  is  in  dispute)  assert  that  this  son. 
Mid  not  Isaac,  was  ofiered  by  Abrajiam  in  sacrifice." 
rhe  scene  of  this  sacrifice  is  Mount  'Arafiit,  near 
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Mekkeh,  the  last  holy  place  visited  by  pilg.ims,  it 
being  necessary  to  the  completion  of  pilgrimage  to 
be  present  at  a  sermon  delivered  there  on  the  9th 
of  the  Mohanmiedan  month  Zu-1-Hejjeh,  in  com 
memoration  of  the  offering,  and  to  sacrifice  a  victia 
on  the  following  evening  after  sunset,  in  the  valley 
of  Mine.  The  sacrifice  last  mentioned  is  observed 
throughout  the  Muslim  world,  and  the  day  on  which 
it  is  made  is  called  "The  Great  Festival"  (Mr. 
Lane's  Mod.  E'jypt.  ch.  iii.).  Ishmael,  say  the 
Arabs,  dwelt  with  his  mother  at  ^lekkeh,  and  both 
are  buried  in  the  place  called  the  "  Hejr,"  on  the 
northwest  (termed  by  the  Arabs  the  north)  side 
of  the  Kaabeh,  and  inclosed  by  a  curved  wall  called 
the  "Hateem."  Ishmael  was  visited  at  Mekkeh 
by  Abraham,  and  they  together  rebuilt  the  ten;ple, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  Hood.  At  Mekkeh, 
Ishmael  maiTied  a  daughter  of  Mudad  or  El-JIudad, 
chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  .Jurhum  [Almodad; 
Arahia],  and  had  thirteen  children  {Mir-ut-tz- 
Zcmdn,  MS.),  thus  agreeing  with  the  IJiblical  num- 
ber, including  the  daughter. 

Mohammad's  descent  from  Ishmael  is  totally 
lost,  for  an  unknown  number  of  generations  to 
'Adnan,  of  the  twenty-first  generation  before  the 
prophet:  from  him  downwards  the  latter's  descent 
is,  if  we  may  believe  tlie  genealogists,  fairly  proved. 
But  we  have  evidence  far  more  trustworthy  than 
that  of  the  genealogists;  for  while  most  of  the 
natives  of  Arabia  are  unable  to  trace  up  their  pedi- 
ijreis,  it  is  scarcely  jMSsilile  to  find  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  his  race,  seeing  that  his  very  life  often 
depends  upon  it.  The  law  of  blood-i-evenge  neces- 
sitates his  knowing  the  names  of  his  ancestors  for 
four  generations,  but  no  more ;  and  this  law  extend- 
ing ftx)m  time  immemorial  has  made  any  confusion 
of  race  almost  impossible.  This  law,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  not  a  law  of  Mohannnad,  but  an 
old  patran  law  that  he  endeavored  to  suppress,  but 
could  not.  In  casting  doubt  on  the  propliefs  pedi- 
gree, wemust  add  that  tiiis  cannot  aflect  the  proofs 
of  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation  being  Ish- 
maelite  (and  so  too  the  tribe  of  Kureysh  of  whom 
was  Jlohammad).  Although  partly  mixed  with 
Joktanites,  they  are  more  mixed  with  Keturahites, 
etc. ;  the  characteristics  of  the  Joktanites,  as  before 
remarked,  are  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
Ishmaelites;  and  whatever  theories  may  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  Araw,  from 
physical  characteristics,  language,  the  concun-ence 
of  nati\e  traditions  {before  Mohanimadanism  made 
them  untrustworthy),  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Biljle,  are  mainly  and  essentially  Ishmaehte.  [Is 
MAKI,,  1.]  E.   S.   P. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  .Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul 
through  Merib-baal,  or  Meplii-boslieth  (1  Chr.  viii. 
38,  ix.  4-t).     See  the  genealogy,  under  Saul. 

3.  [Vat.  omits:  IsmaheL]  A  man  of  Judah, 
whose  son   or  descendant   Zebadiah   was   ruler 

(T*  3    of  the  house  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  11). 

4.  [Vat.  M.  lo-parjA:  Ismnhe!.]  Another  man 
of  .ludah,  son  of  Jehohanan;  one  of  the  "  captains 
("'T'tL'')  of  hundreds  "  who  assisted  Jehoiada  in 
restoring  .loash  to  the  throne  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

5.  [\'at.  ^afxa-nX;  FA.  2a/xai7jA..]  A  priest, 
of  the  Bcne-1'ashur  [sons  of  P.],  who  was  forced 


1  With  thi.«  anri  some  other  exceptions,  the  Mas 
liins  have  aJopteU  the  chief  facts  of  the  hi.itory  of  Ub 
ni;iel  recoraed  in  tlie  Bible. 
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by  Ects  to  relinquish  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). 

ilsMAKl,,  2.] 

6.  [Viit.i  in  2  K.  xxv.  25,  VlavariK:  Ismnhel] 
The  son  of  Nethaniah ;  a  perfect  manel  of  craft 
md  nllainy,  whose  treachery  forms  one  of  tlie  chief 
episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  firet  fall  of  Jerusalem.  His  exploits 
are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-xli.  15,  with  a  short  sum- 
mary in  2  K.  xxv.  2.3-25,  and  they  read  almost 
like  a  page  irom  the  annals  of  the  late  Indian 
mutiny. 

His  full  description  is  "  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  royal '"  " 
of  Judah  (.Jer.  xli.  1;  2  K.  xxv.  25).  Whether  by 
this  is  intended  that  he  was  actually  a  son  of  Zede- 
kiah,  or  one  of  the  later  kings,  or,  more  generally, 
that  he  had  royal  blood  in  his  veins  —  perhaps  a 
descendant  of  Emsha:ma,  the  son  of  David  (2  Sam. 
V.  10)  —  we  cannot  tell.  During  the  siege  of  the 
city  he  had,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen 
(.Jer.  xl.  11),  fled  across  the  .Jordan,  where  he  found 
a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Ba<aUs,  the  then  king  of  tlie 
Bene-Ammon  (.Jos.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  2).  Ammonite 
women  were  sometimes  found  in  the  harems  of  the 
kings  of  Jepisalem  (1  K.  xi.  1),  and  Ishmael  may 
have  been  thus  related  to  the  Annnonite  court  on 
his  mother's  side.  At  any  rate  he  was  instigated 
by  Baalis  to  the  designs  which  he  accomplished  but 
100  successfully  (.ler.  xl.  14;  Ant.  x.  9,  §  3).  Several 
bodies  of  Jews  ajujear  to  have  i)een  lying  under 
arms  in  the  plains  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  Jordan,* 
during  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  watching  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  Western  Palestine,  commanded 

by  "  princes  "  <=  {''I^W),  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Ishmael,  and  two  brothers,  Johanan  and  Jonathan, 
sons  of  Kareah.  Immediately  after  the  departure 
of  the  Chakisean  army  these  men  moved  across  the 
Jordan  to  pay  their  respects  to  (jKDAI.i.vji,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  left   as  superintendent 

(T^PS)  of  the  province.     Gedaliah  had  taken  up 

his  residence  at  Mizpah,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  main  road,  where  .lereniiah  the 
prophet  resided  with  him  (xl.  6).  Tlie  house  would 
apjiear  to  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
town.  We  can  discern  a  high  inclosed  court-yaid 
and  a^ep  well  within  its  precincts.  The  well  was 
tertaolf  (Jer.  xli.  9 ;  comp.  1  K.  xv.  22 ),  and  the 


«  nDI  -^n  l?")*.  Jerome  (Qk.  Hebr.  on  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  7)  interprets  this  expression  as  nieiiniiif; 
"  of  tlie  seed  of  Molech."  He  gives  the  same  niL-aniiif? 
to  the  words  '■'  tlie  King's  son  "  applied  to  Manseiali 
in  the  above  pa-ssage.  The  question  is  an  interestins 
one,  and  has  been  recently  revived  by  Oeiger  ( Urxclirif), 
etc.  p.  307),  who  extends  It  to  other  pa.«cages  and  per- 
ions.  [Moi.Ecn.]  Jerome  (as  ahnve)  further  siys  — 
fwrhape  on  the  strength  of  a  tnidition  —  that  Ishmael 
vas  the  son  of  an  Kgyptiun  slave,  Gera  :  as  a  rea,<<on 
why  the  "  seed  royal  "  should  bear  the  meaning  he 
gives  it.  This  the  writer  has  not  hitherto  succeeded 
in  elucidating. 

l>  So  perhaps,  taking  it  with  the  express  statement 
of  xl.  11,  we  may  interpret  the  words  "  the  forces 
which  were  in  the  field  "  (.Jer.  xl.  7,  13),  where  the 

term  rendered  "  the  field  "  (H^t^S)  is  one  used  to 
d«note  the  pa."ture  grounds  of  Moab  —  the  modern 
Belka  —  oflener  than  any  otiicr  distrirt.  Sec  Oen. 
txxTl.  35  ;  Num.  xxi.  20  ;  Ruth  1.  1,  and  paxfitn  : 
I  l.'hr.  Tin.  8  ;  and  Stanley's  .V.  !f  P.  App.  §  15.  The 
ponriatent  use  of  the  word  in  the  senii-Moablte  book 
M'  lluth  is  alone  enough  to  fix  its  meaning. 
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whole  residence  was  probably,  a  relic  of  the  niib'tan 
works  of  .\sa  king  of  Judah. 

Ishmael  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  kiB 
the  superintendent,  and  usurp  his  position.  Of 
this  Gedaliali  was  warned  in  express  terms  by  Jo- 
hanan and  his  companions;  and  Johanan,  in  a 
secret  inten-iew,  foreseeing  how  irreparable  a  reig- 
fortune  Gedaliah's  death  would  be  at  this  juncture 
(xl.  15),  offered  to  remove  the  danger  by  kiUing 
Ishmael.  'J'his,  however,  Gedaliah,  a  man  evi- 
dently of  a  high  and  unsuspecting  nature,  would 
not  hear  of  (xl.  IG,  and  see  the  amplification  in 
Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  3).  They  all  accordingly  took 
leave.  Thirty  days  after  {Ant.  x.  9,  §  4),  in  the 
seventh  month  (xli.  1),  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month  —  so  says  the  tradition  —  Ishmael  again 
appeared  at  Mizpah,  this  time  accompanied  by  ten 
men,  who  were,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
"princes  of  the  king"  (T|^Sn  "^2"^),  though 
this  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  and  by  Josephus. 
Gedaliah  entertained  them  at  a  feast  (xli.  1 ).  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Josephus  this  was  a 
very  lavish  entertaimnent,  and  Gedaliah  became 
nmch  intoxicated.  It  must  have  \yeen  a  private 
one,  for  before  its  close  Ishmael  and  hit  followers 
had  murderal  Gedaliah  and  all  his  attendants  with 
such  secrecy  that  no  alarm  was  triven  outside  the 
room.  The  same  night  he  killed  all  Gedaliah's 
establishment,  including  some  C'haldjean  soldiers 
who  were  there.  .Jeremiah  appears  fortunately  to 
have  been  absent,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  so 
well  h.ad  Ishmael  taken  his  precautions  that  for  two 
days  the  massacre  remained  perfectly  unknown  to 
the  peojile  of  the  town.  Gn  the  second  day  Ishmael 
perceived  from  his  elevated  position  a  large  party 
coming  southward  along  the  main  road  from  She- 
chem  and  Samaria.  He  went  out  to  meet  them. 
They  proved  to  be  eighty  devotees,  who  with  rent 
clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  mutilated  bodies, 
and  other  marks  of  heathen  devotion,  and  weeping'' 
as  they  went,  were  bringing  incense  and  offerings  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Temi)le.  At  his  invitation  they 
turned  a.side  to  the  residence  of  the  sui^erintendent. 
And  here  Ishmael  put  into  practice  the  same  strat- 
agem, which  on  a  lartrer  scale  was  employed  by 
Mehemet  Ali  in  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 
at  Cairo  in  180G.  As  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims 
passed  into  the  court-yard  «  he  closed  the  entrances 


c  It  is  a  pity  that  some  different  word  is  not  em- 
ployed to  render  this  Hebrew  term  from  that  used  in 
xli.  1  to  translate  one  totally  distinct. 

</  This  is  the  I.XX.  vei-sion  of  the  matter  —  avroi 
inopevovTO  (tat  eK^aiov.  The  statement  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  and  A.  V.  that  Ishmael  wept  is  unintelligible. 

e  The  Hebrew  has  "I'lTT  —  "  the  city  "  (A.  V.  rer. 

7).  This  has  been  read  by  Josephus  "IVH  —  "  court- 
yard." The  alteration  carries  its  genuineness  in  its 
face.  The  same  change  has  been  made  by  the  Mv 
sorets  (Keri)  in  2  K.  xx.  4. 

•  It  is  safer  to  follow  the  text,  with  Hitrfg.  Cmbreit, 
De  U'ettc,  and  others.     It  is  to  be  noted  tliat  in  the 

Hebrew  'T]'\D  /S  precedes  T'^^H,  ••  <•  they  cane 
I  "into  the  midst  of  the  city,''  so  that  they  were  com- 
j  pletely  in  Isbniuers  power  before  the  massacre  took 
place.  It  was  natural  to  mention  that  circumstance, 
I  but  there  is  no  obvious  re.'ison  for  N|H>nking  thus  pre- 
cisely of  "  Ihf  miilst  of  the  court-yard."  That  specifi- 
cation  also  seems   to   require   the  article  before   tbi 

genitive.    The  "pit"  (or  "cistern,"  the  word  ia  T2' 
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ce>iiiM!  them,  and  there  he  and  his  band  butchered 
the  whole  number:  ten  only  esca[ied  by  the  offer 
of  heavy  ransom  for  their  lives.  The  seventy 
oorpses  were  then  thrown  into  the  well,  which,  as 
at  Ca«aii)ore,  was  within  the  precincts  of  the 
house,  and  which  was  completely  filled  with  the 
bodies.  It  was  the  same  thing  that  had  been  done 
by  Jehu  —  a  man  in  some  respects  a  prototype  of 
[shmael  —  with  the  Iwdiesof  the  forty-two  relatives 
jf  Ahaziah  (2  Iv.  k.  14).  This  done  he  descended 
to  the  town,  surprised  and  carried  off  the  daughters 
of  king  Zedekiab,  who  had  been  sent  there  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  safety,  with  their  eunuchs  and 
their  Chaktean  guard  (xli.  10,  16),  and  all  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  made  off  with  his  prisoners 
to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  \Vhich  road  he 
took  is  not  quite  clear;  the  Hebrew  test  and  LXX. 
say  by  Gibeon,  that  is  north;  but  Josephus,  by 
Hebron,  round  the  southern  end  of  the  IJead  Sea. 
The  news  of  the  massacre  had  by  this  time  got 
abroad,  and  Ishmael  was  quickly  pursued  by  Jo- 
banau  and  his  companions.  Whether  north  or 
89uth,  they  soon  tracked  him  and  his  unwieldy  booty, 
and  found  them  reposing  by  some  copious  waters 
(CSn  D")^).  He  was  attacked,  two  of  his  bra- 
voes  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prey  recovered,  and 
Ishmael  himself,  with  the  remaining  eight  of  his 
people,  escaped  to  the  Ammonites,  and  thencefor- 
ward passes  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it  would 
ftave  been  well  if  he  had  never  emerged. 

Johanan's  foreboding  was  fulfilled.  The  result 
of  thi.s  tragedy  was  an  immediate  panic.  The  small 
remnants  of  the  .Jewish  connnonwealth  —  the  cap- 
tains of  the  forces,  the  king's  daughters,  the  two 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  and  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  —  at  once  took  flight  into 
Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17;  .xliii.  5-7);  and  all  hopes  of 
a  settlement  were  for  the  time  at  an  end.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  calamity  was  perpetuated  by  a 
fast  —  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  (Zeeh.  vii.  5; 
viii.  19),  which  is  to  this  day  strictly  kept  by  the 
Jews  on  (Jie  third  of  Tishri.  (See  Keland,  Antit/. 
iv.  10;  Kimchi  on  Zech.  vii.  5.)  The  part  taken 
by  Baalis  in  this  transaction  apparently  brought 
upon  his  nation  the  denunciations  Iwth  of  Jeremiah 
(xlix.  1-6),  and  the  more  distant  Ezekiel  (xxv.  1-7), 
but  we  have  no  record  how  these  predictions  were 
accomplished.  G. 

ISH'MAELITE.    [Ishm.\el,  p.  1171.] 
ISHMA'IAH    [3    syl.J    (^H^I^Dt?:'^.,   t.   e. 
Ishmaya'hu  [Je/itica/i  he<tr.t]:  2afj.aias-  Jesmnias), 
son  of  Obadiah :  the  ruler  of  tlie  tribe  of  Zebulun 
in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

ISH'MEELITB   and    ISH'ME ELITES 

ObsVptp";  and  a^bw^^tp";  respectively:   ['I<t- 

uarjAiTTfy  (Vat.  -\ei-),  'I<r^a7j\(Tai:  /simiheUlhes, 
hiiKieliUe]),  the  form  —  in  agreement  with  the 
vowels  of  the  Helirew  —  in  which  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  are  given  in  a  few  places  in  the  A.  V. ; 
the  former  in  1  Chr.  ii.  17;  the  latter  in  Gen. 
Kxvii.  25,  27.  28,   xxxix.  1. 

ISH'MERAI  [3  syl.]  O'^P^';  [whom  Jeho- 
"ah  keeps]:  'Iffafiapi;  [Vat.  l.a/iapei;']  Alex.  Ucr- 
Kfxapi'-  J ttamnri),  A  BenjamJte;  one  of  the  family 
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nto  which  the  bodies  wen  thrown  may  aave  been  in 
1  -ourt-yard  orels'iwhere.  In  eastern  towns  there  are 
ressrrcirs  for  public  use  as  well  as  private.  H. 


of  Elpaal.  and  named  as  a  chief  tuin  \a  the  triU 
(1  Chr.  vii.  18). 

ISH'OD  (I'inff ''S,  t.  e.  Ish-hod  \_man  of  re. 
nown]:  (,  'iirjvS;  [Vat.  loraSe/c;]  Alex.  2ou5:  i'*- 
rum  decorum)^  one  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  son  of  Haramoleketh,  i.  e.  the 
(Jueen,  and,  from  his  near  connection  with  Gilead. 
evidently  an  important  person  (1  Chr.  \ii.  18). 

ISH'PAN  OStpl  [perh.  bald,  Ges.;  one 
styonrj,Y'(\Ts.i]:  'UatpaV,  [Vat.  I(r<^av;]  Alex.  Eo- 
(\)aV-  Jespham),  a  lienjamite,  one  of  the  family  of 
.Shashak;  named  as  a  chief  man  in  his  tribe  (i 
Chr.  viii.  22). 

ISH'TOB  (2*"1t0-tr7'^«  [see  infm]:  'Io-tc^^; 
[Vat.  Ei<rTa)/3;]  Joseph.  "lo-TojySos :  Istob),  appar- 
ently one  of  the  small  kingdoms  or  states  which 
formed  part  of  the  grtieral  country  of  Aram,  named 
with  Zobah,  Kehob,  and  Maacah  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8). 
In  the  parallel  .account  of  1  Chr.  xix.  Ishtob  is  omit- 
ted. By  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  6,  §  1)  the  name  is  giveu 
as  that  of  a  king.  But  though  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sions the  name  is  given  as  one  word,  it  is  probable 
that  the  real  signification  is  "the  men  of  Tob,"  a 
district  mentioned  also  in  connection  with  Ammon 
in  the  records  of  Jephthah,  and  again  perhaps, 
under  the  shape  of  Tobie  or  Tubieni,  in  the  his. 
tory  of  the  Maccabees.  G. 

ISH'.UAH  (nitt?';  [even,  level,  (5es. ;  resting 
peaceful,  Dietr.]  :  'Ucraovd,  Alex.  Uffffai'-  Jesua], 
the  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17).  In  the 
genealogies  of  Asher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30  the  name; 
though  identical  in  the  original,  is  in  the  A.  V. 
given  as  Isuah.  In  the  lists  of  Num.  xxvi., 
however,  Ishuah  is  entirely  omitted. 

*  The  word  is  properly  Ishvah,  and  was  probably 
intended  by  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  to  be  so 
read,  u  being  used  in  the  edition  of  1611  for  v. 

A. 

ISH'UAI  [3  syl.]  (^I.P^^,  i.  e.  Ishvi  [see 
above]:  'lo-oiyi';  Alex.  Uaovf-  Jessui),  the  third 
son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30),  founder  of  a  family 
bearing  his  name  (Num.  xxvi.  44;  A.  V.  "Je- 
suites  ").  His  descendants,  however,  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogy  in  Chronicles.  His  nam? 
is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Isui,  Jesui,  and 
(another  [person)  Ishui. 

ISH'UI  {''W'^.,  i-  e.  Ishvi  [peaceful,  quiet, 
Dietr.]:  '\eff(Tiov\  [Vat.  \«r(nov\\\  Alex.  Itrouet; 
Joseph.  'leffoCj:  Jessui),  the  second  son  of  Saul 
by  his  wife  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  comp.  50): 
his  place  in  the  family  was  between  Jonathan  and 
Melchishua.  In  the  list  of  Saul's  genealogy  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  and  ix.,  however,  the  name  of  Ishui  is 
entirely  omitted;  and  in  the  sad  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa  his  place  is  occupied  by  Abinadab 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  We  can  only  conclude  that  he 
died  J'oung. 

The  same  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V 
as  IsLU,  and  Isjhuai.  [In  aU  these  names  m  may 
have  been  intended  by  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
to  be  read  as  v.     See  Ishuah.  —A.]  G. 

ISLE  (^M :  vrjffos)-  The  radical  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  be  "  habitable  places,"  ax 
opposed  to  water,  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Is. 
xlii.  15.  Hence  it  means  secondarily  any  maritime 
district,  whether  belonging  to  a  continent  or  to  an 
island:  thus  it  is  used  of  the  shore  of  the  Medi 
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(Is.  sx.  6,  xxiii.  2,  6),  and  of  the  coasts 
Df  Elishali  (ICz.  xxvii.  7),  i.  t.  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  In  tliis  sense  it  is  more  parlicnlaHy  re- 
stricted to  tlie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  some- 
times in  the  fuller  expression  "  islands  of  the  sea  " 
(Is.  xi.  11),  or  "isles  of  the  Gentiles"  (Gen.  x.  0; 
comp.  Zeph.  ii.  11),  and  sometimes  simply  as 
"isles"  (l*s.  l.\xii.  10;  Kz.  x.wi.  15,  18,  xxvii.  3, 
35,  xxxix.  G;  Dan.  xi.  18):  an  exception  to  this, 
however,  occurs  in  Kz.  xxvii.  15,  where  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  gulf  are  intended.  Occasionally  the 
word  is  .sijecifically  used  of  an  island,  as  of  C'aphtor 
or  Crete  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  and  Chittim  or  Cyprus  (Kz. 
xxvii.  G;  Jer.  ii.  10),  or  of  islands  as  opposed  to 
the  mainland  (Ksth.  x.  1).  IJut  more  generally  it 
is  apitlied  to  any  region  separated  from  I'alestine 
by  water,  as  fully  descrihed  in  Jer.  xxv.  22,  "the 
isles  which  are  beyond  the  sea,"  which  were  hence 
regarded  as  the  most  remote'  regions  of  the  earth 
(Is.  xxiv.  15,  xlii.  10,  lix.  ]8:  compare  the  ex- 
pression in  Is.  Ixvi.  1!),  "the  isles  afar  off"),  and 
also  as  large  and  numerous  (Is.  xl.  15;  Ps.  xcvii. 
1):  the  word  is  more  particularly  used  by  the 
prophets.  (See  J.  D.  Michaelis,  i>j)iali'(jium,  i. 
131-142.)  \V.  L.  B. 

ISMACHI'AH  (^n^^ttP';,  t.  e.  Isn.ac- 
ya'hu  [ivho7n  Jehovah  suj>jK,rif] :  S  2a;uax'a  [Vat. 
"X^*"]  •  '^esmttchias),  a  Levite  wlio  was  one  of  the 
overseers  ( CT^pC )  of  offerings,  during  the  revival 
under  king  Ilezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

IS'MAEL.  1.  {'lanai)\:  hmnel),  Jud.  ii. 
23.  Another  form  for  the  name  Ismmakl,  son  of 
Abraham. 

2.    ClafxariKos  '■  Ilismaenis),    1   Esdr.    ix.    22. 

[IsIIM.AEL,   5-] 

ISMAFAH  [3  syl.]  (n^^ttrpi  [JtJomih 
hetirsy.  '2,a/j.aias'  Sanuiias),  a  Giljeonite,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  those  warriors  who  relinquisbe<l  the 
cause  of  Saul,  the  head  of  their  tribe,  and  joined 
themselves  to  David,  when  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.  4).  He  is  described  as  "a  hero  {(Ji/Jjor) 
among  the  thirty  and  over  the  thirty  "  —  i.  e.  Da- 
vid's body-guard :  but  his  name  does  not  a])pear  in 
the  lists  of  the  guard  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  and  1  Chr. 
xi.  Possibly  he  wxs  killed  in  some  encounter  be- 
fore David  reached  the  throne. 

ISTAH  (nSir*;,  i.  e.  Ishpah  [perh.  bnll, 
Ges.]:  'UiT(pd:  -Mex.  Eff<pa-x'-  Jesph(t),  a  Henja- 
mite,  of  the  family  of  IJeriah;  one  of  the  heads 
of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  IG). 

IS'RAEL  (bsntp-;  [see  »;//v,]:  'l^pa^X). 
1.  The  name  given  ((ien.  xxxii.  28)  to  Jacob  after 
his  wrestlin;;  with  the  .\ngel  (llos.  xii.  4)  at  I'eniel. 
Li  the  time  of  Jerome  (  Qiia-st.  Ihbv.  in  O'ai.  (>])p. 
iii.  357)  the  signification  of  the  name  was  com- 
monly believed  to  be  "the  man  (w  the  mind)  see 
iiig  God."  But  he  prefers  another  interpretation, 
and  jtaraphrases  the  verse  after  this  manner:  "  Thy 
name  shall  not  be  called  Jacob,  Sujijil'iiiter,  but 
Israel,  Prince  vith  (mhI.  I  "or  as  I  am  a  Prince,  so 
thou  who  ha-st  been  alile  to  wrestle  with  Me  shalt 
l)e  called  a  Prince.  But  if  with  Me  who  am  (Jod 
(or  an  Angel)  thou  hast  l>een  able  to  contend,  how 
ronch  more  [shalt  thou  1)0  able  to  contend]  with 
men,  i.  e.  with  I>au,  whom  thou  oughtcst  not  to 
dreiwl  V  "  The  A.  V.,  i»pj)arently  following  Jerome, 
Irs!  liilateii  n^nCf,  "a.s  a  prince  thou  hast  power;  " 
>ut   Iloaenniiiller  and  Gesenius  give  it  the  simpler 
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meaning,  "  thou  hast  contended."     Ges«iius  iutCT 
prets  Israel  "soldier  of  God." 

2.  It  became  the  national  name  of  the  twelve 
tribes  collectively.  They  are  so  called  in  Kx.  iii. 
16  and  afterwards. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  excludii.t; 
Judah,  in  1  Sam.  xi.  8.  It  is  so  used  in  the  famous 
cry  of  the  rebels  against  D.-wid  (2  Sam.  xx.  1),  and 
against  his  grandson  (1  K.  xii.  IG).  Thenceforth 
it  was  assumed  and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  in  which  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  Levi,  Dan,  and  Simeon  had  no  share. 

4.  After  the  Bal)ylonian  Captivity,  the  relumed 
e.xiles,  although  they  were  mainly  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the  designa- 
tion of  their  nation;  but  as  individuals  they  are 
almost  always  described  as  Jews  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  N.  T.  Instances  occur  in  the  Books  of  Chron 
ieles  of  the  application  of  the  name  Israel  to  Judah 
{e.  (J.  2  Chr.  xi.  3,  xii.  6);  and  in  Ksther  of  the 
name  Jews  to  the  whole  people.  The  name  Israel 
is  also  used  to  denote  laymen,  as  distinguished  from 
priests,  levites,  and  other  ministers  (Kzr.  vi.  10^ 
ix.  1,  X.  25;  Neh.  xi.  3,  Ac).  AV.  T.  B. 

ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  The  prwphet 
Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  who  was  commissioned  in  the 
latter  days  of  Solomon  to  announce  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  left  one  tribe  (Judah)  to  the  house 
of  David,  and  assigned  ten  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi. 
35,  31).  These  were  probably  Joseph  (=  Kphraim 
and  Manasseh),  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  Gad,  and  Peuben ;  Levi 
being  intentionally  omitted.  Kventually,  the  greater 
part  of  Benjamin,  and  probably  the  whole  of  Simeon 
and  Dan,  were  included  as  if  by  common  consent 
ill  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  With  resjiect  to  the 
conquests  of  David,  Moab  a])pears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Isr.iel  (2  K.  iii.  4);  so 
much  of  Syria  as  remained  suliject  to  Solomon  (see 
1  K.  xi.  24)  would  probably  l)e  claimed  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  northern  kincdom;  and  Amnion, 
though  connected  with  Hehoboani  as  his^nother's 
native  land  (2  Chr.  xii.  13).  and  though  afterwards 
tributary  to  .ludah  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  was  at  one 
time  alliefl  (2  Chr.  xx.  1 ),  we  know  not  how 
closely,  or  how  early,  with  Moab.  The  sea-coast 
between  Accho  and  Japho  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Israel. 

2.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  and  in  drawing  any  inference  from 
the  numbers  of  fightinii-men,  we  must  liear  in  mind 
that  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T. 
are  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  subjected  to 
extensive,  perhaps  systematic,  corru])tion.  Forty 
years  before  the  disruption,  the  census  taken  by 
direction  of  David  gave  8(H),00<)  according  to  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  it,  or  1,100.000"  accordini:  to  1  (  hr.  xxi.  5, 
as  the  nunilier  of  tightinir-men  in  Israel,  .lerolwarn, 
n.  c.  057,  brought  into  the  ticM  an  army  of  800,- 
000  men  (2('hr.  xiii  3).  The  small  numlier  of  the 
army  of  .lehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  7)  is  to  be  attributed 
to  his  compact  with  llazael:  for  in  the  next  reign 
Israel  could  spare  a  mercenary  host  ten  times  aa 
numerous  for  the  wars  of  Amaziah  (2  (  hr.  xxv.  t>). 
I'.wald  is  scarcely  correct  in  his  remark  that  we 
know  not  what  time  of  life  is  reckoned  as  the  mili- 
tary age  (Uesch.  Jsi:  iii.  185);  for  it  is  detine<l  in 


n  Up.  Patrick  proposes  to  rcconrije  tTiene  two  niu 
bers,  by  adding  to  the  former  SBS.CyiO  od  account  < 
DutI^I's  Htai\diut{  legionii. 
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Sum.  i.  .J,  and  again  2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  as  "  twenty 
j-evi-s  old  and  above."  If  in  a.  c.  9.57  tliere  were 
ictually  under  arms  800,000  men  of  tliat  age  in 
[srael,  the  whole  p6pulatioa  may  perhaps  ha\e 
amounted  to  at  least  three  millions  and  a  half." 
Later  observers  have  echoed  the  disappointment 
with  which  Jerome  from  his  cell  at  Bethlehem  con- 
templated the  small  extent  of  this  celebrated  country 
(Ep.  120,  ad  Dardan.  §  4j.  The  area  of  Palestine, 
as  it  is  laid  down  in  Kiepert's  BlbtUAtlas  (ed. 
Lionnet,  1859),  is  v^alculated  at  1-3,620  EngUsh 
square  miles.  Deducting  from  this  810  miles  for 
the  strip  of  coast  S.  of  Japho,  belonging  to  the 
Philistines,  we  get  12,810  miles  as  the  area  of  the 
land  occupied  by  the  12  tribes  at  the  death  of 
Solomon:  the  area  of  the  two  kingdoms  being  — 
Israel,  9,.375,  Judah,  3,435.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  whole  area  of  Palestine  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  (13,610  square  miles);  or 
rather  more  than  that  of  the  six  northern  counties 
of  England  (13,136  square  miles).  The  kingdom 
of  Judah  was  rather  le^  than  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Westmoreland  (3,683  square  miles, 
with  752,8.32  population  in  1851);  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  very  nearly  as  large  as  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Cumberland  (9,453  square  miles, 
with  4,023,713  population  in  1851). 

3.  Sheche:\i  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  (1  K.  xii.  25),  venerable  for  its  traditions, 
and  beautiful  in  its  situation.  Subsequently  Tirzah, 
whose  loveliness  had  fixed  the  wandering  gaze  of 
Solomon  (Cant.  vi.  4),  became  the  royal  residence, 
if  not  the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiv.  17)  and 
of  his  successors  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8,  17,  23).  Samaria, 
uniting  in  itself  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  a  commanding  position,  was  chosen  by  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  until  it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  its 
strength  by  sustaining  for  three  years  the  onset  of 
the  hosts  of  Ass3Tia.  Jezreel  was  probably  only  a 
royal  residence  of  some  of  the  Israelitish  kings.  It 
may  have  been  in  awe  of  the  ancient  holiness  of 
Shiloh,  that  Jeroboam  forbore  to  pollute  the  secluded 
site  of  the  Tabernacle  with  the  golden  calves.  He 
chose  for  the  religious  capitals  of  his  kingdom  Dan, 
the  old  home  of  northern  schism,  and  Bethel,*  a 
Benjamite  city  not  far  from  Shiloh,  and  marked  out 
by  history  and  situation  as  the  rival  of  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  disaffection  of  Ephraim  and  the  northern 
tribes,  having  groivn  iu  secret  under  the  prosperous 
but  burdensome  reign  of  Solomon,  broke  out  at  the 
critical  moment  of  that  great  monarch's  death.  It 
was  just  then  that  Ephraim,  the  centre  of  the 
movement,  found  in  Jeroboam  an  instrument  pre- 
pared to  give  expression  to  the  rivalry  of  centuries, 
with  sufficient  ability  and  application  to  raise  him 
to  high  station,  with  the  stain  of  treason  on  his 
name,  and  with  the  bitter  recollections  of  an  exile 
in  his  mind.  Judah  and  Joseph  were  rivals  from  the 
time  that  they  occupied  the  two  prominent  places,' 
and  rawived  the  amplest  promises  in  the  blessing 
of  the  dying  patriarch  (Gen.  xlix.  8,  22).  When 
the  twelve  tribes  issued  from  Egypt,  only  Judah 
and  Joseph  could  muster  each  above  70,000  war- 
"iors.    In  the  desert  and  in  the  conquest,  Caleb  and 


(I  "  Mr.  Rlckman  noticed  that  in  1821  and  in  i831 
Uie  number  of  males  under  20  years  of  age,  and  the 
number  of  males  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  were 
ti«arly  equal  ;  and  this  proportion  has  been  since  ro- 
fiirded  as  invariable  :  or,  it  has  been  assumed,  that 
tbe  males  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards  are  equal  in 
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Joshua,  the  representatives  of  the  two  tribes,  stanc 
out  side  by  side  eminent  among  the  leaders  of  the 
people.  The  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxrjii.  13, 
and  the  divine  selection  of  Joshua  inaugurated  tljt 
greater  prominence  of  Joseph  for  the  next  three 
centuries.  Othniel,  the  successor  of  Joshua,  was 
from  Judah ;  the  last,  Samuel,  was  born  among  tlu; 
Ephrairaites.  Within  tliat  period  Ephraim  sujc 
plied  at  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19)  a  resting-place  for 
the  ark,  the  centre  of  divine  worship;  and  a  ren- 
dezvous, or  capital  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  1; 
Judg.  ix.  2)  for  the  whole  people.  Ephraim  arro- 
gantly claimed  (Judg.  viii.  1,  xii.  1)  the  exclusive 
right  of  taking  the  lead  against  invaders.  Koyal 
authority  was  offered  to  one  dweller  in  Ephraim 
(viii.  22),  and  actually  exercised  for  three  years  by 
f.nother  (ix.  22).  After  a  silent,  perhaps  sullen, 
acquiescence  In  the  transfer  of  Samuel's  authority 
with  additional  dignity  to  a  Benjamite,  they  resisted 
for  seven  years  (2  Sam.  ii.  9-11)  its  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  popular  Jewish  leader,  and  jielded 
reluctantly  to  the  conviction  that  the  sceptre  which 
seemed  almost  within  their  grasp  was  reserved  at 
last  for  Judah.  Even  in  David's  reign  their  jealousy 
did  not  always  slumber  (2  Sam.  xix.  43)  ;  and 
though  Solomon's  alliance  and  intercourse  with 
T}Te  must  have  tended  to  increase  tlie  loyalty  of 
the  northern  tribes,  they  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  rule  of  his  son. 
Doubtless  the  length  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  the 
clouds  that  gathered  round  the  close  of  it  (1  K. 
xi.  14-25),  and  possibly  his  increasing  despotism 
(Ewald,  Gescli.  hi:  iii.  395),  tended  to  diminish 
the  general  popularity  of  the  house  of  David ;  and 
the  idolatry  of  the  king  xlienated  the  affection  of 
religious  Israelites.  But  none  of  tliese  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disruption.  No  aspiration 
after  greater  liberty,  political  privileges,  or  aggran 
dizement  at  the  expense  of  other  powers,  no  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprise,  no  breaking  forth  of  pent- 
up  energy  seems  to  have  instigated  the  movement. 
Ephraim  proudly  longed  for  independence,  without 
considering  whether  or  at  what  cost  he  could  main- 
tain it.  Shechem  was  built  as  a  capital,  and  Tirzah 
as  a  residence,  for  an  Ephraimite  king,  by  the 
people  who  murmured  under  the  burden  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  royal  state  of  Solomon.  Ephraim 
felt  no  patriotic  pride  in  a  national  splendor  of 
which  Judah  was  the  centre.  The  dwelling-place 
of  God  when  fixed  in  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be  so 
honorable  to  him  as  of  old.  It  was  ancient  jealousy 
rather  than  recent  provocation,  the  opportune  death 
of  Solomon  rather  than  unwillingness  to  incur 
taxation,  the  opportune  return  of  a  persecuted 
Ephraimite  rather  than  any  commanding  genius 
for  rule  which  Jeroboam  possessed,  that  finally 
broke  up  the  brotherhood  of  the  children  of  Jacob. 
It  was  an  outburst  of  human  feeling  so  soon  as 
that  divine  influence  which  restrained  the  spirit  of 
disunion  wa.s  withdrawni  in  consequence  of  the 
idolatry  of  Solomon,  so  soon  as  that  stern  prophetic 
voice  which  had  called  Saul  to  the  throne  under  a 
protest,  and  David  to  the  throne  in  repentance,  was 
heard  in  anger  sunnuoning  Jeroboam  to  divide  thr 
kirgdom. 


number  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  poiulatlon."  — 
Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851,  Population^  Tables,  II. 
Ages,  etc.,  p.  vi. 

b  On  these  seven  places  see  Stanley's  S.  ^  P  ,  cb^ps 
IF.  T-  and  xj. 
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5.  Disruption  where  there  can  be  no  expansion. 
or  disnieiuherinent  without  growth,  is  fatal  to  a 
itat«  If  England  and  America  have  prospered 
ninco  i783  it  is  because  each  found  space  for  in- 
crease, and  had  vital  energy  to  fill  it.  If  the  8ei>- 
aration  of  east  and  west  was  but  a  step  in  the 
decline  of  the  Itoiuan  empire,  it  was  so  because 
each  portion  w:is  heumied  in  by  obstacles  which  it 
wantetl  vigor  to  sui-mount.  The  sources  of  life  and 
strength  begin  to  dry  up;  the  state  shrinks  within 
itself,  withers,  and  liills  before  some  blast  which 
once  it  might  have  braved. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power. 
It  was  but  a  jwition  of  David's  kingdom  deprived 
of  many  elements  of  strength.  Its  frontier  was  as 
open  and  as  widely  extended  as  before ;  but  it  wanted 
a  capital  for  the  seat  of  organized  power.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  as  fertile  and  as  tempting  to  the  spoiler, 
but  its  people  were  less  unite<l  and  patriotic.  A 
corrupt  religion  poisoned  the  source  of  national  lite. 
N\'lien  less  reverence  attended  on  a  new  and  un- 
consecnited  king,  and  less  respect  was  fell  for  an 
aristocracy  reduced  by  the  retirement  of  the  Invites, 
the  army  which  David  found  hard  to  control  rose 
up  unchecked  in  the  exercise  of  its  wilL'ul  strength; 
and  thus  eight  houses,  each  ushered  in  by  a  revolu- 
tion, occupied  the  thi-one  in  quick  succession.  Tyre 
ceased  to  l)e  an  ally  when  the  alliance  was  no  longer 
profitable  to  the  merchant-city,  lloab  and  Amnion 
yielded  tribute  only  whUe  under  compulsion.  A 
powerfuj  neighbor,  Damascus,  sat  armed  at  the 
gate  of  Isniel;  and,  be3ond  Damascus,  might  lie 
discerned  the  rising  strength  of  the  first  great 
monarchy  of  the  world. 

These  causes  tended  to  increase  the  misfortunes, 
and  to  accelerate  the  early  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  It  lasted  25-1  years,  from  u.  c.  975  to  a.  c. 
721,  about  two  thirds  of  the  duration  of  its  more 
compact  neighbor  .Judah. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  division  into 
two  kingdoms  greatly  shortened  the  in(lei)endent 
existence  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  interfered  with  the 
purposes  which,  it  is  thought,  may  be  traced  in 
the  establishment  of  David's  monarchy.  If  among 
those  pur|)ose3  were  the  preservation  of  the  true 
religion  in  the  world,  and  the  preparation  of  an 
agency  adapted  for  the  ditiusion  of  Christianity  in 
due  season,  then  it  must  be  ob8er\-ed  —  first,  that 
as  a  bulwark  providentially  raised  against  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  idolatrous  Tyre  and  Damascus, 
Israel  kept  back  that  contagion  from  Judah,  and 
partly  exhausted  it  before  its  arrival  in  the  south ; 
next,  that  tKe  purity  of  divine  worship  was  not 
impaired  by  the  excision  of  those  tribes  which  were 
remote  from  the  influence  of  the  Temple,  and  by 
the  concentration  of  jiriests  and  religious  IsraeUtes 
within  the  southern  kingdom;  and  lastly,  that  to  the 
worshippers  at  .lerusalem  the  early  decline  and  fall 
of  Israel  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  sjjectacle  of 
judgment  —  the  working  out  of  the  great  i)rolilem 
of  God's  toleration  of  idolatry.  This  prepared  the 
heart  of  Judah  for  the  revivals  under  Ile/ekiah  and 
.losiah,  softened  them  into  repentance  during  the 
(,'aptivity,  and  strengthened  them  for  their  absolute 
renunciation  of  idolatry,  when  after  seventy  years 
they  returne<l  to  Palestine,  to  teach  the  world  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  bond  more  etticacious  than  the 
occupancy  of  a  certain  soil  for  keeping  up  national 
ixigtenw,  and  to  l>ecome  the  channel  through  which 
^TOd's  greatest  gift  was  conveyed  to  mankind. 
[Captivity.] 

6.  The  detailed  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ! 
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will  be  found  under  the  names  of  its  ninet»c 
kings.  [See  also  Kj'hhaim.J  A  summary  Me* 
may  be  taken  in  four  periods :  — 

('«.)  u.  c.  975-929.  Jeroboam  had  not  sutli 
cient  force  of  character  in  himself  to  make  a  last- 
ing impression  on  his  people.  A  king,  but  not  a 
founder  of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond 
securing  his  present  elevation.  Without  any  am- 
bition to  shaie  in  the  conmierce  of  lyre,  or  to 
compete  with  the  growing  jjower  of  Damascus,  or 
even  to  complete  tlie  humiliation  of  the  helpless 
monarch  whom  he  had  deprived  of  half  a  kingdom, 
Jeroboam  acted  entirely  on  a  defensive  policy.  He 
attempted  to  give  his  suljects  a  centre  which  they 
wanted  for  their  pohtical  allegiance,  in  Shechem  or 
in  Tirzah.  He  sought  to  change  merely  so  much 
of  their  ritual  as  was  inconsistent  with  his  authority 
over  them.  15ut  as  soon  as  the  golden  calves  wero 
set  up,  the  priests  and  l.evites  and  many  religious 
Israelites  (2  Chr.  xi.  16)  left  their  country,  and 
the  disastrous  emigration  was  not  efl'ectually  checked 
even  by  the  attempt  of  I^sha  to  build  a  fortress 
(2  Chr.  xvi.  6)  at  lUmah.  A  new  priesthood  was 
introduced  (1  K.  xii.  -il)  absolutely  dei^endent  on 
the  king  (Am.  vii.  Vi),  not  forming  as  under  the 
Mosaic  law  a  landed  aristocracy,  not  respected  by 
the  people,  and  unable  either  to  withstand  the  op- 
pression or  to  strengthen  the  weakness  of  a  king. 
.\  priesthood  created,  and  a  ritual  devised  for  secu- 
lar purposes,  had  no  hold  whatever  on  tlie  conscience 
of  the  people.  To  meet  their  spiritual  cravings  a 
succession  of  prophets  was  raised  up,  great  in  their 
poverty,  their  purity,  their  austerity,  their  self- 
dependence,  their  moral  influence,  but  imperfectly 
organize<l;  — a  rod  to  correct  and  check  the  civil 
government,  not,  as  they  might  have  been  under 
happier  circumstances,  a  start'  to  support  it.  The 
army  soon  learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  iso- 
lated monarch  and  disunited  people.  Baasha  in 
the  midst  of  the  army  at  Gii>beth«n  slew  the  sou 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam;  Zimri,  a  captain  of 
chariots,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of  B;»asha; 
Oniri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  pun- 
ish Zimri ;  and  after  a  civil  war  of  four  years  he 
prevailed  over  Til)ni,  the  choice  of  half  the  people. 

(6.)  B.  c.  929-884.  For  forty-five  years  Israel 
was  governed  by  the  house  of  Omri.  That  saga- 
cious king  pitched  on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaria  as 
the  site  of  his  capital.  Damascus,  which  in  the 
days  of  Baasha  had  proved  itself  more  than  a  match 
for  Israel,  now  again  as.sunied  a  threatening  atti- 
tude. Edoni  and  Moab  showed  a  tendency  to  in- 
de[>endence,  or  even  airgression.  Hence  the  princes 
of  Omri's  house  cultivate<l  an  alliance  with  the 
contemporary  kings  of  Judah,  which  was  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah,  and 
marked  by  the  community  of  names  among  the 
royal  children.  Ahab's  Tyrian  alliance  strength- 
ened him  with  the  counsels  of  the  masculine  mind 
of  Jezebel,  but  brought  him  no  further  support. 
The  entire  rejection  of  the  (iod  of  Abraham,  under 
the  disguise  of  abandoning  .leroboam's  unlawful 
symbolism,  and  adopting  Baal  as, the  god  of  a  lux- 
urious court  and  subservient  [wpulace,  le<l  to  a  reac- 
tion in  the  nation,  to  the  moral  triumph  of  the 
prophets  in  the  person  of  Klijah,  and  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  .\hab  in  obe<!ience  to  the  bid- 
ding of  Klislia. 

(c.)  H.  c.  884-772.  Inparalleled  triumphs,  bui 
deeper  humiliation,  awaited  the  kingdom  of  Isntd 
under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  worship  "f  F«al 
was  abolislwl  by  one  blow;  but,  so  long  u  iht 
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kingdom  lasted,  the  people  never  rose  sup.-rior  to 
the  debasing  form  of  religion  established  by  Jero- 
boam. Hazael,  the  successor  of  the  two  Betiha- 
,dads,  the  ablest  king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Jeho- 
aluiz  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal,  and  triumphed 
fur  a  time  over  both  the  disunited  Hebrew  king- 
doms. Almost  the  first  sign  of  the  restoration  of 
their  strength  was  a  war  between  them ;  and  Jeho- 
*sh,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  entered  Jerusalem  as 
the  conqueror  of  Amaziah.  Jehoash  also  turnetl 
the  tide  of  war  against  the  Syrians ;  and  Jeroboam 
II.,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel, 
captured  Damascus,  and  recovered  the  whole  an- 
cient frontier  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
the  midst  of  his  long  and  seemingly  glorious  reign 
the  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  uttered  their  warn- 
ings more  clearly  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
The  short-lived  greatness  expired  with  the  last  king 
of  Jehu's  line. 

((/.)  n.  c.  772-721.  Military  violence,  it  would 
seem,  broke  oft'  the  hereditary  succession  after  the 
obscure  and  probably  convulsed  reign  of  Zachariah. 
An  unsuccessful  usurper,  Shallum,  is  followed  by 
the  cruel  Menahem,  who,  iieing  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  first  attack  of  Assyria  under  Pul, 
became  the  agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  oppres- 
sive taxation  of  his  subjects.  Yet  his  power  at' 
home  was  sufficient  to  insure  for  his  son  and  sue 
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cesser  Pekahiah  a  ten  years'  reign,  cut  short  by  t 
bold  usurper,  Pekah.  Abandoning  the  northern 
and  transjordanic  regions  to  the  encroaching  power 
of  Assyria  imder  Tiglath-pileser,  he  was  very  near 
subjugating  Judah,  with  the  help  of  l>amascus, 
now  the  coequal  ally  of  Israel.  But  Assyiia  inter- 
posing summarily  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Damascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  assassination  of  the  baffled  Pekah.  The 
irresolute  Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usurper,  be- 
came tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmaneser,  betrayed 
the  Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of  ligypt,  and 
was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  by  the 
capture,  after  a  three  years'  siege,  of  his  strong 
capital,  Samaria.  Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes 
yet  remained  in  the  land  after  so  many  years  of 
religious  decUne.  moral  debasement,  national  degra- 
dation, anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  dei)ortation.  Even 
these  were  gathered  up  by  the  conqueror  and  car- 
ried to  Assyria,  never  again,  as  a  distinct  people, 
to  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly  and  pleasant 
land  which  their  forefathers  won  under  Joshua  from 
the  heathen. 

7.  The  following  table  shows  at  one  view  the 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Columns  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10  are  taken  from  the 
Bil)le.  Columns  4,  5,  6  are  the  computations  of 
eminent  modern  chronologists :  column  4  being  the 
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770 

771 

50th     . 

Pekahiah  .     . 

761 

759 

760 

S2d      . 

20 

Pekah  .     .     . 

759 

757 

758 

758 

756 

758 

Jotham     .     . 

16 

2d. 

Jerush». 

742 

741 

741 

Ahaz     .     .     . 

16 

17th 

9 

2d  Interreg- 
num. 

ath 

9 

Hoshea      .     . 

730 

730 

729 

726 

726 

725 

Uezekiah  .     . 

29 

Srd     . 

Abl. 

8th 

Samaria  taken 

721 

721 

721 

698 

696 

Manasseh  .     . 

55 

Hephzibah 

643 

642 

641 

Amon   .     .     . 

2 

MeshuUe- 
meth. 

641 

640 

639 

Josiah  .     .     . 

31 

Jedidah. 

610 

609 

609 

Jenoaf>az  .     . 

0 

JIainutal. 

610 

609 

609 

Jehoiachim    . 

11 

Zolmdah 

598 

598 

JehoiachiQ  or 
Coniah. 

0 

Nehushta. 

599 

598 

59S 

Zedekiali    .     . 

11 

HamutaJ, 

588 

587 

586 

Jerusalem  de 

- 

stroyed. 
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■cbeme  adopted  in  the  inar;j;iii  of  the  Kii<;lish  \'er- 
Bion,  which  is  founded  on  the  caicuhitions  of  Arcli- 
liishop'Ussher:  cuhinin  5  being  the  conipiitatioii 
of  Clinton  {Fasli  Iklknici,  iii.  App.  §  5);  and 
column  U  being  the  coniputation  of  Winer  (Reulr- 
wurterbuch ). 

The  numerous  dates  given  in  the  Bible  as  the 
limits  of  the  duration  of  the  king's  reign^  act  as  a 
continued  checic  on  each  other.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancies between  them  liave  been  unduly  exag- 
gerated by  some  .t'ritei-s.  To  meet  such  ditKculties 
various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward ;  —  tiiat 
an  interregnum  occurred;  that  two  kings  (father 
and  son)  reigned  conjointly;  that  certain  reigns 
were  dated  not  from  tiieir  real  connnencement,  but 
from  some  arbitrary  period  in  that  Jewish  year  in 
which  they  conmienced ;  that  the  Hebrew  copyists 
have  transcribed  the  numbers  incorrectly,  either  by 
accident  or  design ;  that  the  original  writers  have 
made  mistakes  in  their  reckoning.  All  these  are 
mere  suppositions,  and  even  the  most  probable  of 
them  must  not  be  insisted  on  as  if  it  were  a  histor- 
ical fact.  Hut  in  truth  most  of  the  discrepancies 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  sim[)le  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  annalists  reckon  in  round  numbers,  never 
specifying  the  months  in  addition  to  the  years  of 
the  duration  of  a  king's  reign.  Consequently  some 
of  these  writers  seem  to  set  down  a  fragment  of  a 
year  as  an  entire  year,  and  others  omit  such  frag- 
ments altogether.  Hence  in  computing  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  each  reisn,  without  attrib- 
uting any  error  to  the  writer  or  transcribers,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  for  a  possible  mistake  amounting 
to  sometiiing  less  than  two  years  in  our  interjireta- 
tion  of  the  indefinite  phraseology  of  the  Hebrew 
writers.  IJut  there  are  a  few  statements  in  the 
Hebrew  text  which  caimot  thus  be  reconciled. 

(ii.)  There  are  in  the  Second  IJook  of  Kings 
three  statements  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  which  in  the  view  of 
some  writers  involve  a  great  error,  and  not  a  mere 
numerical  one.  His  accession  is  dated  (1)  in  the 
second  year  of  .lehoram  khus  of  .ludah  (2  K.  i. 
17);  (2)  in  the  fifth  year  before  .lehoram  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  viii.  10):  {'4}  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Jehosliaphat  (2  K.  iii.  1).  '  But  these  state- 
ments may  lie  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  Jehoram 
king  of  Judah  had  two  accessions  which  are  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  and  by  the  probable  supposi- 
tion of  Archbishop  Ussher  that  he  had  a  third 
and  earlier  accession  which  is  not  recorded.  These 
three  accessions  ai-e,  (1)  when  Jehoshaphat  left  his 
kingdom  to  t;o  to  the  battle  of  Kamoth-Gilead,  in 
his  17th  year;  (2)  when  Jehoshapliat  (2  K.  viii. 
16)  either  retired  from  the  administration  of  afTairs, 
or  made  his  son  joint  king,  in  his  23d  year;  (-'J) 
when  Jehoshaphat  died,  in  his  25th  year.  So  that, 
if  the  supposition  of  L'ssher  be  allowed,  the  acces- 
sion of  .lehoram  king  of  Israel  in  Jehoshaphat's 
18th  ye;>r  synchwmized  with  (1)  the  second  year 
of  the  first  accession,  and  (2)  the  fifth  year  before 
';he  second  accession  of  .lehoram  king  of  Judah. 

(h.)  The  date  of  the  ))eginning  of  Uzziah's  reign 
(2  K.  XV.  1)  in  the  27th  year  of  .Jeroboam  II.  can- 
not !«  reconciled  with  the  statement  that  Uz/iiah's 
father,  .\mazi;di  whose  whole  reign  was  2!'  years 
Dnly,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  second  year  of 
Joash  (2  K.  xiv.  I),  and  so  reigned  14  years  con- 
yemporancoii.sly  with  .loash  and  27  with  .leroboam. 
I'sslier  and  others  su<;gest  a  reconciliation  of  these 
it.'jtements  l>y  the  supposition  that  .leroboam's 
Mgu  hM  two  curainei\cements,  the  first  not  men- 
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tioned  in  Scripture,  on  his  association  with  hU 
father  Joash,  B.  c.  837.  But  Keil,  aJlei  Caiiellui 
and  Grotius,  supposes  that  TZl  is  an  enor  of  tli« 

Hebrew  copyists  for  "113,  and  that  instead  of  27th 
of  Jeroboam  we  ought  to  read  15th. 

(c.)  The  statements  that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned 
41  years  (2  K.  xiv.  23)  after  the  15th  ye;u-  of 
.■\maziah,  who  reigned  29  years,  and  that  Jero- 
boam's son  Zachariah  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
38th  year  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  8),  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled without  sujiposing  that  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  11  years  between  Jeroboam  and  his  son 
Zachariah.  And  almost  all  chronologists  accept 
tliis  as  a  fact,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Some  chronologists,  who  regard  an  inter- 
regnum as  intrinsically  improbable  after  the  pros 
perous  reign  of  Jeroboam,  prefer  the  supposition 
that  the  munber  41  in  2  K.  xiv.  23  ought  to  be. 
changed  to  51,  and  that  the  number  27  in  xv.  1 
should  be  change^  to  14,  and  that  a  few  other  cor- 
responding alterations  should  be  made. 

((/.)  In  order  to  liring  down  the  date  of  Pekah's 
murder  to  the  date  of  lloshea's  accession,  some 
chronologists  propose  to  read  2'J  3ears  for  20,  in 
2  K.  XV.  27.  Others  prefer  to  let  the  dates  stand 
as  at  present  in  the  text,  and  sujipose  that  an  in- 
terregnum, not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
occurred  between  those  two  usurpers.  The  words 
of  Isaiah  (ix.  20,  21)  seem  to  indicate  a  time  of 
anarchy  in  Israel. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Kings  has  been  minutely 
investigated  by  Abp.  L'ssher,  Chnmolutjiii  S-icrn, 
Pfirs  /'oxtti-ior,  l)e  Annis  Iter/um,  Works,  xii. 
9.5-144;  by   Lightfoot,  Order  of  (lie  Texti  of  the 

0.  7'.,  Works,  i.  77-130;  by  Hales,  Ntw  Amilysh 
of  C>ironolvf/y,  ii.  372-447 ;  by  Clinton,  /.  c. ;  and 
by  H.  Browne,  Onto  Scecloittm.  [See  also  I). 
Wolff,  I'erstic/i,  die  Widerspriiche  in  den  Jahr- 
rvllien  der  Kimiije  Juda's  /(.•  fsr.  u.  ondere  Dif- 
/'(■ri-men  in  d.  bihl.  Chronol.  auszuyhiclitn,  in  the 
Thcol.  Sliid.  It.  Krit.  18.j8,  pp.  G25-688.  and  the 
references  under  CiiitoxoLOGY,  Amer.  ed.  —  \.] 

W.  T.  B. 

IS'RAELITE  C'bN-lb^  :  'UCpar)X'irrts  ; 
[Vat.  \(Tpa-r]\eiT7)s  \  Alrl.  '\apa-r)\'n7]s  :]  .Mex. 
l(Tn.a7\\(nr]s''  de  Jtsnieti).  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25, 
Ithra,  the  father  of  Amasa,  is  called  "  an  Israelite," 
or  more  coirectly  "the  Israelite,"  while  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  17  he  appears  a.s  "  J  ether  the  Ishniaelite."  The 
latter  is  undoubtedly  the  truo  re;iding,  for  unless 
Ithra  had  been  a  foreigner  thei'e  would  have  been 
no  need  to  express  his  nationality.     The  LXX.  and 

Vulg.  appear  to  have  read  "'^Ny.T'*,  "  Jezreelite." 
"'    "'W.  A.  W. 

*  "  Israelite "  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
rendering  of  bsnC??";  C^^',  "  man  of  Israel." 
Num.  XXV.  14;  and  of  'IfrpavjA  1777s  or  'lapariXelrrti 
(Tisch.  Treg. ),  John  i.  47,  Kom.  xi.  1.    "  Israelites  " 

is  the  translation  of  vS'^tt'*,  used  collectively,  in 
Ivx.  ix.  7 ;  I^v.  xxiii.  42  ;  Josh.  iii.  17,  xiii.  6 
Judg.  XX.  21;  1  Sam.  ii.   14,  xiii.  20,  xiv.  21,.xxv 

1,  xxix.  1;  2  Sam.  iv.  1;  2  K.  iii.  24,  vii.  13:  1 
Chron.  ix.  2;  —  of  '\<rpai]\.  Bar.  iii.  4;  1  Mace.  i. 
43,  6.3,  58,  iii.  40,  vi.  18;  — of  v'loX  lapavK,  Jud. 
vi.  14;  1  Mace.  vii.  23; — and  of  ItrpufiK^rai  o} 
-AfiToi,  I!om.  ix.  4;  2  Cor.  xi.  22.  A. 

•  ISRAELITISH  (n^^S-lb'; :  'iffpajjA; 
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rtr;  Vat. -\n-;  Alex,  once  le^paTjAiris:  /snitlitis). 
lue  designation  of  a  certain  woman  (Lev.  xxiv.  10. 
11)  whose  sou  was  stoned  for  blasphemy.         A. 

IS'SACHAR  0DW:2)\  [see  infm],  i.  e. 
Isascar  —  such  is  the  invariable  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan  Codes  and 
Version,  tlie  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseudo- 
jonathan,  but  the  Masoretj  have  pointed  it  so  as 

to  supersede  the  second  S,  T3£i7ti?^,  Issa  [s]  car: 
'Itriraxap;  Kec.  Text  of  N.  T.  'la-aax'ip,  '^"'^  <^od. 
C,  'Itraxap  [Cod.  A,  and  Sin.  laaaxap] ;  Joseph. 
'laadxapis-  Issachnr).  the  ninth  son  of  .Jacob  and 
the  fifth  of  Leah;  the  firstborn  to  Leah  after  the 
interval  which  occurred  iu  the  liirths  of  her  children 
(Gen.  XXX.  17;  comp.  xxix.  35).  As  is  the  case 
with  each  of  the  sons  the  name  is  recorded  as  be- 
stowed on  account  of  a  circumstance  connected  with 
the  birth.  But,  as  may  be  also  noticed  in  more 
than  one  of  tlie  others,  two  explanations  seem  to 
be  combined  in  the  narrative,  which  even  then  is 
not  in  exact  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 

the  name.  "  God  hath  given  me  my  hire  ("13tt?, 
sacdr)  .  .  .  and  slie  called  his  name  Issiichar,"  is 
the  record;  but  in  verse  18  that  "  hire"  is  for  the 
suiTender  of  her  maid  to  her  husband  —  while  in 
ver.  14-17  it  is  for  the  discovery  and  bestowal  of 
the  mandrakes.  Besides,  as  indicated  above,  the 
name  in  its  original  form  —  Is;iscar  —  rebels  against 
this  interpretation,  an  interpretation  which,  to  be 
consistent,  requires  the  form  subsequently  imposed 
on  tlie  word  Is-sacbar."  Tiie  allusion  is  not  again 
brought  forward  as  it  is  with  Dan,  Asher,  etc.,  in 
the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses.  In  the  former 
only  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  discern  a  faint  echo 
of  the  sound  of  "  Issach.ar  "  in  the  word  skicmo  — 
"shoulder"  (Gen.  xlix.  1-5). 

Of  Lssachar  the  individual  we  know  nothing.  In 
Genesis  he  is  not  mentioned  after  his  birth,  and 
the  few  verses  in  Ciironicles  devoted  to  the  tribe 
contain  merely  a  brief  list  of  its  chief  men  and 
hei'oes  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  1-5). 

At  the  descent  into  Egypt  four  sons  are  ascribed 
to  him,  who  founded  the  four  chief  families  of  the 
tribe  (Gen.  xlvi.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  23,  25:  1  Chr. 
vii.  1).  Issachar's  place  during  the  journey  to 
Canaan  was  on  the  east  of  the  Tabernacle  with  his 
brothers  .Fudah  and  Zebulun  (Num.  ii.  5),  the 
group  moving  foremost  in  the  march  (x.  15),  and 
having  a  common  standard,  which,  according  to  the 
Rabbinical  tradition,  was  of  the  three  colors  of 
sardine,  topaz,  and  carbuncle,  inscribed  with  the' 
nanes  of  the  three  tribes,  and  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  lion's  whelp  (see  Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Num. 
ii.  3).  At  this  time  the  captain  of  the  tribe  was 
Nethaneel  ben-Zuar  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  x.  15). 
He  was  succeeded  by  Igal  ben-Joseph,  who  went  as 
representative  of  his  tribe  among  the  spies  (xiii.  7), 
and  he  again  by  Paltiel  ben-Azzan,  who  assisted 
Joshua  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxiv. 
26).  lssachar  was  one  of  the  six  tribes  who  were 
to  stand  on  Mount  (^erizim  during  the  ceremony 
of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  12).  He  was 
?^ill  in  company  with  Judah,  Zebulun  being  opposite 
m  Ebal.     The  number  of  the   fighting  men  of 
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a  The  words  occur  again  almost  identically  in  2  Chr. 
17.  7,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  16:  "15127  £?"•  =  "  there  is  a 
<fward  for,"  A.  V.  "  shall  be  rewarded." 

An  expansion  of  the  ftory  of  the  njandrakos,  with 


lssachar  when  taken  in  the  census  at  Sinai  w** 
54,400.  During  the  journey  they  seem  to  ha. a 
steadily  increased,  and  after  the  mortality  at  Peoi 
they  amounted  to  04,300,  being  inferior  to  noni 
but  Judah  and  Dar.  —  to  the  latter  by  100  aoult 
only.  The  numbers  given  in  1  Clir.  vii.  2,  4,  5 
probably  the  census  of  Joab,  amount  in  all  tf 
145,(500. 

The  Promised  Land  once  reached,  the  connection 
between  lssachar  and  Judah  seems  to  have  closed, 
to  be  renewed  only  on  two  brief  occasions,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  their  turn.  The  intimate  rela- 
tion with  Zebulun  was  however  maintained.  The 
two  brotlier-tribes  had  their  portions  close  together, 
and  more  than  once  they  are  mentioned  in  com- 
pany. The  allotment  of  lssachar  lay  abovd  that  of 
Manasseh.  The  specification  of  its  boundaries  and 
contents  is  contained  in  Josh.  xix.  17-23.  But  to 
the  towns  there  named  must  be  added  Daberath, 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  Levitical  cities  (xxi.  28: 
Jarn\uth  here  is  probalily  the  Kemeth  of  xix.  21), 
and  five  others —  Beth-shean,  Iblcam,  En-dor,  Taa- 
nach,  and  Megiddo.  These  last,  though  the  prop- 
erty of  Manasseh,  remained  within  the  limits  of 
lssachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i.  27),  and  they 
assist  us  materially  in  determining  his  boundary. 
In  the  words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  22),  "it 
extended  in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in 
breadth  to  ]Mount  Tabor."  In  fact  it  exactly  con- 
sisted of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jezreel.  The 
south  boundary  vi-e  can  trace  by  lui-gannim,  the. 
modern  Jeni/i,  on  the  heights  which  form  the 
southern  inclosure  to  the  Plain;  and  then,  fmlher 
westward,  by  Taanach  and  Jlegiddo,  the  authentic 
fragments  of  which  still  stand  on  the  same  heights 
as  they  trend  away  to  the  hump  of  Carmel.  On 
the  north  the  territory  also  ceased  with  the  plain, 
which  is  there  bounded  by  Tabor,  the  outpost  of  the 
hills  of  Zebulun.  East  of  Tabor  the  hill-country 
continued  so  as  to  screen  the  tribe  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  but  a  continuous  tract  of  level  on  the  S.  E. 
led  to  Beth-shean  and  tlie  upper  part  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  AVest  of  Tabor,  again,  a  little  to  the  south, 
is  CliesuUoth,  the  modern  Jfcsril,  close  to  the  tra- 
ditional "  Mount  of  Precipitation;  "  and  over  this 
the  boundary  probably  ran  in  a  slanting  course  till 
it  joined  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  Kishon  (Josh. 
xix.  20)  worked  its  way  below  the  eastern  bluff  of 
that  mountain — and  thus  completed  the  triangla 
at  its  western  apex.  Nazareth  lies  among  the  hills, 
a  few  [about  twoj  miles  north  of  the  so-calleJ 
Mount  of  Precipitation,  and  therefore  escaped  being 
in  lssachar.  Almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this 
plain  stood  Jezreel,  on  a  low  swell,  attended  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  eminence  of  Slount  Gilboa,  on 
the  other  by  that  now  called  ed-Dahy,  or  "  little 
Hermon,"  the  latter  having  Shimem,  Nain,  and 
En-dor  on  its  slojies,  names  which  recall  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  events  in  the  hi» 
tory  of  Israel. 

This  territory  was,  as  it  stiD  is,  among  the  richest 
land  in  Palestine.  Westward  was  the  famous  plain 
which  derived  its  name,  tiie  "  seed-plot  of  God  "  — 
such  IS  the  signification  of  .fezreel  —  from  its  fer- 
tiUty,  and  the  very  weeds  of  which   at  this  daj 


curious  details,  will  be  found  in  the  Testamenimn 
harhnr,  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseiulepi^r.  i.  620-623.  Thej 
were  ultimately  deposited  "in  the  house  of  tha  Lord,*' 
whatever  that  expression  may  mean. 
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tssiify  to  its  ciioniious  pov/ors  of  production  (Stan- 
ley,-S.  #  Z'.  p.  348).  [KsUKAKLox:  Jkkkkkl.] 
On  the  north  is  'I'liimr,  wiiich  even  under  tlie  l)urn- 
iiiir  sun  of  that  climate  is  said  to  retain  the  glades 
and  dells  of  an  English  wood  {Ml.  p.  350).  On  the 
east,  behind  Jezrecl,  is  the  opening  which  conducts 
U>  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  —  to  that  Beth-shean 
wliich  w:is  proverbially  among  the  Kabi)is  the  gate 
of  I'aradise  for  its  fruitfulness.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
the  territory  of  [ssachar  which  appears  to  be  alluded 
to  iu  the  Blessing  of  Jacob.  The  imj^e  of  the 
"strong-boned  he-ass"  (D"^3  ~)l2n)  —  the  large 
animal  used  for  burdens  and  field  work,  not  the 
lighter  and  swifter  she-ass  for  riding  —  "  couching 
down  between  the  two  hedge-rows,"  «  chewing  the 
2ud  of  stolid  ease  and  quiet  —  is  very  applicable, 
not  only  to  the  tendencies  and  habits,  but  to  the 
very  size  and  air  of  a  rural  agrarian  people,  while 
the  sequel  of  the  verse  is  no  less  suggestive  of  the 
certain  result  of  such  tendencies  when  unrelieved 
by  any  higher  aspirations:  "lie  saw  that  rest 
was  good  and  the  land  pleasant,  and  he  bowed  his 
back  to  bear,  and  became  a  slave '' to  tribute  " — 
the  tribute  imposed  on  him  by  the  various  maraud- 
ing tribes  who  were  attracted  to  his  territory  by 
the  richness  of  the  crops.  The  Blessing  of  Moses 
completes  the  picture.     He  is  not  only  "  in  tents  " 

—  in  nomad  or  semi-nomad  life  —  but  "  rejoicing  " 
in  them,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  straining  a  point  to 
observe  that  he  has  by  this  time  begun  to  lose  his 
individuality.  He  and  Zebulun  are  mentioned 
together  as  having  part  [wssession  in  the  holy 
mountain  of  Talx)r,  which  was  on  the  frontier  line 
of  each  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  I!))-  We  pass  from  this 
to  the  time  of  Deborah :  the  chief  struggle  in  the 
great  victory  over  Sisera  took  place  on  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  "  by  Taanach  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo  " 
(Judg.  V.  19);  but  the  allusion  to  the  tribe  in  the 
song  of  triumph  is  of  the  most  cursory  nature,  not 
consistent  with  its  having  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  the  action. 

One  among  the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from  Issa- 
char—  Tola  (Judg.  x.  1 )  —  but  beyond  the  length 
of  his  sway  we  have  oidy  the  fact  recorded  that  he 
resided  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe  —  at 
Shamir  in  Mount  Epiiraim.  By  Josephus  he  is 
omitted  entirely  (see  Aiit.  v.  7,  §  6).  The  census 
of  the  trilie  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  It  is  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1-.5, 
and  an  expression  occurs  in  it  which  testifies  to  the 
nomadic  tendencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the 
whole  nun\ber  of  the  tribe  no  less  than  3(),00()  were 
marauding  mercenary  troops  —  "  bands"  (C'T^IS) 

—  a  term  applied  to  no  other  tribe  in  this  enumer- 
ation, though  elsewhere  to  G.ad,  and  uniformly  to 
the  irregular  Ijodies  of  the  Bedouin  nations  round 
Israel.'-  This  was  probably  at  the  close  of  David's 
reign.  Thirty  years  before,  when  two  hundred  of 
the  head  men  of  the  tribe  had  gone  to  Hebron  to 


"  The  word  here  rendered  "  hedge-rowg "  is  one 
which  only  occurs  in  Judg.  v.  Ifi.  The  sense  there  is 
evidently  nimilar  to  that  In  this  passage.  But  as  to 
what  that  s«nw  is  all  the  authorities  differ.  See 
Oescniu",  lien  'Av,  <(c.  The  rendering  given  seems 
to  be  iiciircr  thi?  real  force  than  any. 

>>  "T^!?  Opb.  Uy  the  L.VX.  rendered  o.-ip 
ytupyoi.  Comp.  their  similar  rendering  of  H^Sr 
:▲.  V.  "  lerTiuitii,"  and  "  husbandry  ")  in  Gen.  sxri. 
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assist  in  makii.4  David  king  over  the  tiitirc  realm 
different  qualifications  aie  noted  ui  them  —  tht-j 
"  had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  whai 
Israel  ought  to  do  .  .  .  and  all  their  brethren  were 
at  their  commandment."  To  what  this  "  under 
standing  of  tiie  times  "  was  we  have  no  clew.  lU 
the  later  .Jewish  interpreters  it  is  explained  as  skill 

ascertaining  the  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  intercalation  of  months,  and  dates  of  solemn 
fea.sts,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  signs  of  the 
heavens  (Targum,  (ul  Ivc. ;  Jerome,  Qucesl.  Iltbr. ). 
.losephus  {Anl.  vii.  2,  §  2)  gives  it  a-s  "  knowing 
the  things  that  were  to  hapijen ;  "  and  he  adds  that 
the  armed  men  who  came  with  these  leaders  were 
20,000.  One  of  the  wise  men  of  Issachar,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  Jewish  tradition  preserved  Ijy  Jerome 
(Qiuest.  flehr.  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  16),  was  Amasiah 
son  of  Zichri,  who  with  200,000  men  offered  him- 
sell'  to  Jehovah  in  the  service  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  10)  :  but  this  is  very  questionable,  aa  tho 
movement  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  The  ruler  of  the  tribe  at  this  time 
was  Omri,  of  the  great  family  of  Michael  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  18;  comp.  vii.  3).  May  he  not  have  been 
the  forefather  of  the  king  of  Israel  of  the  same 
name  —  the  founder  of  the  "  house  of  Omri "  and 
of  the  "  house  of  Ahab,"  the  builder  of  Samaria, 
po.ssibly  on  the  .same  hill  of  Shamir  on  which  tha 
Issachariteju(l<;e,  Tola,  had  formerly  held  his  court? 
But  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  at  any  rate  oni 
dynasty  of  the  Israelite  kings  was  Issacharite 
Baasiia,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issa- 
char, a  memljer  of  the  army  with  which  Nadab  and 
all  Israel  were  besieging  Gibbethon,  apparently  not 
of  any  standing  in  the  triiie  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  2), 
slew  the  king,  and  himself  mounted  the  throne 
(1  K  XV.  27,  <tc.).  He  was  evidently  a  fierce  and 
warlike  man  (xv.  29;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1),  and  an  idolater 
like  Jeroboam.  The  Issacharite  dynasty  lasted 
during  the  24  years  of  his  reign  and  the  2  of  his 
son  Elah.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  same  means  that  his  father  had 
acquired  it,  and  Zimri,  tlie  new  king,  commenced 
his  reign  by  a  massacre  of  the  whole  kindred  and 
connections  of  Baasha  —  he  left  him  "  not  even  so 
much  as  a  dog"  (xvi.  11). 

One  more  notice  of  Issachar  remains  to  lie  added 
to  the  meagre  inlbrmation  already  collected.  It  U 
fortunately  a  favorable  one.  There  may  be  no  truth 
in  the  tradition  just  quoted  that  the  tribe  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  reforms  of  Jehosha- 
phat, but  we  are  fortunately  certain  that,  distant 
as  Jezreel  was  from  Jerusalem,  they  took  part  in 
the  passover  with  which  Hezekiah  sanctified  the 
opening  of  his  reign.  On  that  memorable  occasion 
a  nudtitnde  of  the  jieople  from  the  northern  tribes, 
and  amongst  them  from  Issachar.  altliough  so  long 
estranged  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  to  hiive 
forgotten  how  to  make  the  necessary  purifications, 
yet  by  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  Hezekiah  wen) 


c  .The  word  "  bands."  which  is  commonly  employed 
in  tlie  A.  V.  to  render  Gfd'i/'.n',  -js  above,  is  unfor- 
tunately used  iu  1  Chr.  xii.  23  for  n  very  <lifferent 
term,  by  which  the  orderly  ax-Hnnlily  of  the  fighting 
men  of  the  tribes  is  denoted  when  they  visited  Hebron 
to  make  Davi  1  king.  This  tenn  is  "'UJS'I  =  "  heads." 
We  may  almost  suspect  a  mere  misprint,  cf  pecially  as 
the  Vuipite  has  principrs.  [Tho  marginal  rendering 
showr  »hat  it  is  not  a  misprint.] 
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illowed  to  keep  the  feast;  and  they  did  keep  it 
leven  days  with  great  gladness  —  with  such  tu- 
multuous joy  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  time 
of  Solomon,  when  the  whole  land  was  one.  Nor 
did  they  separate  till  the  occasion  had  been  sig- 
nalized by  an  immense  destruction  of  idolatrous 
altars  and  symbols,  "in  J udah  and  Benjamin,  in 
Ephraim  and  JIanaaseh,"  up  to  the  very  confines 
of  Issachar's  own  land  —  and  then  '■  all  the  children 
of  Israel  returned  every  man  to  his  possession  into 
their  own  cities"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  It  is  a  satis- 
factory farewell  to  take  of  the  tribe.  Within  five 
years  from  this  date  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria 
had  invaded  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  after  three 
years'  sie^e  had  taken  Samaria,  and  with  the  rest 
of  Israel  had  carried  Issaehar  away  to  his  distant 
dominions.  There  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
them  until,  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  of  aM 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Dan  only  ex- 
cepted), the  twelve  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char  shall  be  sealed  in  their  foreheads  (Rev.  vii. 
7). 

2.  n^tC'f  V  'laadxap:  [fssnchar.])  A 
Korhite  Le\ite,  one  of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V. 
"porters'")  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  seventh  son 
of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  jsvi.  5).  G. 

ISSHI'AH  {r\*W\  [ichom  Jehovah  lends]). 
1.  (Vat.  omits;  Alex.  Uaias-  Jesins.)  A  de- 
scendant of  Moses  by  his  younger  son  Eliezer;  the 
head  of  the  numerous  family  of  Kehabiah,  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  21 ;  conip.  xxiii.  17, 
xx\1.  25).     His  naipe  is  elsewhere  given  as  Jesha- 

lAH.       [ISHIAH.]  ■ 

2  Claia;  Alex.  A.(na- Jesin.)  A  Invite  of  the 
house  of  Kohath  and  family  of  Uzziel;  named  in 
the  list  of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
^xiv.  2-5). 

♦ISSUE    OF   BLOOD.      [Blood,   Issue 

OF.] 

ISSUE,  RUNNING.  The  texts  Lev.  xv.  2, 
3,  xxii.  4,  Num.  v.  2  (and  2  Sam.  iii.  29,  where  the 
malady"  is  invoked  as  a  curse),  are  probably  to  be 
interpreted  of  gonorrhoea.  In  I>ev.  xv.  .3  a  distinc- 
tion is  introduced,  which  merely  means  that  the 
cessation  of  the  actual  flux  does  not  constitute  cer- 
emonial cleanness,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide 
the  legal  time,  7  days  (ver.  1.3),  and  perform  the 
prescribed  purifications  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14).  See, 
however,  Surenhu.sius"s  preface  to  the  treatise  Znbim 
of  the  Mishna,  where  another  interpretation  is  given. 
As  regards  the  specific  varieties  of  this  malady,  it 
Is  generally  asserted  that  its  most  severe  form  {g<yn. 
viruleiUd)  is  modern,  having  first  appeared  in  the 
15th  century.  Cliardin  (  Voyrujes  en  Perse,  ii.  200) 
states  that  he  observed  that  this  disorder  was  prev- 
alent in  Persia,  but  that  its  effects  were  far  less 
severe  than  in  western  climates.  If  this  be  true, 
it  would  go  some  way  to  explain  the  alleged  absence 
of  the  (/on.  virul.  from  ancient  nosology,  which 
found  its  field  of  observation  in  the  East,  Greece, 
etc. ;  and  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  milder 
form  only  was  the  subject  of  Jlosaic  legislation. 
But,  beyond  this,  it  is  probable  that  diseases  may 
vppear,  run  their  course,  and  disappear,  and,  for 
;rant  of  an  accurate  observation  of  their  symptoms, 
leave  no  trace  behind  them.     The  "bed,"  "seat," 
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etc.  (Lev.  xv.  5,  G,  &c.),  arc  not  to  be  supposed 
regarded  by  that  law  as  contagious,  but  the  de 
filement  extended  to  Miem  merely  to  give  greatei 
prominence  to  the  ceremonial  strictness  with  which 
the  case  was  ruled.  In  the  woman's  "issue' 
(ver.  19)  the  ordinary  menstruation  seems  alont 
intended,  supposed  prolonged  (ver.  25)  to  a  morbid 
extent.  The  Scriptural  handling  of  the  subjec 
not  dealing,  as  in  the  case  of  leprosy,  in  symptoms, 
it  seems  gratuitous  to  detail  them  here:  those  who 
desire  such  knowledge  will  find  them  in  any  com- 
pendium of  therapeutics.  The  references  are  Jo- 
seph. B.  .7.  v.  5,  §  6,  vi.  9,  §  3;  Mishna,  Cdim,  i. 
3,  8;  Maimon.  '('/  Znbim,  ii.  2:  whence  we  learn 
that  persons  thus  aflTected  might  not  ascend  the 
Temple-mount,  nor  share  in  any  religious  celebra- 
tion, nor  even  enter  Jerusalem.  See  also  Mlchaells, 
Laws  of  Moses,  iv.  282.  H.  H 

ISTALCU'RUS.  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  40,  the 
"son  of  Istalcunis  "  {b  toS  'ItrroAttoupou  [Vat. 
l(TraKa\Kov])  is  substituted  for  "and  Zabbud  "  of 
the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra  (viii.  14).  The  Kin 
has  Ziccur  instead  of  Zabbud,  and  of  this  there  ia 
perhaps  some  trace  in  Istalcurus. 

IS'UAH  (nitp";,  i.  e.  Ishvah  [peaceful, 
quiet]:  Sovid;  [^"at.  laova;]  Alex.  Ucrova:  Je- 
,s««),  second  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30).  Else- 
where in  the  A.  V.  his  name,  though  the  same  in 
Hebrew,  appears  as  I.shuah. 

IS'UI  OltP^  i.  e.  Ishvi  [as  above]:  Tat. 
[Rom.  (not  in  Vat.)]  and  Alex.  'leov\.  Jessui), 
third  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17);  founder  of  a 
family  called  after  him,  though  in  the  A.  V.  ap- 
pearing as  THE  JKSurrES  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  Else- 
where the  name  also  appears  as  Isiiuai. 

*  IT  is  used  for  its  in  Lev.  xxv.  5  in  the  A.  V. 
ed.  1611  ("  That  which  groweth  of  it  owne  accord," 
etc.),  as  in  the  Genevan  version,  though  its  has 
been  substituted  here  in  later  editions.  This  use 
of  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the  English  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  occurs  15  times  in  Shakespeare 
in  the  foUo  edition  of  1623  (see  the  examples  in 
Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Wonl-Ronk,  p.  273 
f. ).  lis  is  not  found  hi  the  original  edition  of  the 
A.  v.,  his  being  everywhere  used  in  its  place,  with 
the  single  exception  noted  above.  [His.]  It  was 
just  beginning  to  come  into  use  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  in  whose  plays  it  occurs  10  times 
(commonly  spelt  it's).  For  fuller  details,  see  East- 
wood and  Wright  as  above.  A. 

»  ITALIAN  BAND  or  COHORT  {ffirelpa 
'IraXiKi)),  Acts  x.  i.  This  topic  has  been  alluded 
to  under  Aii.MY  and  Italy,  but  demands  a  fuller 
notice.  It  is  no  longer  questioned  that  the  Roman 
cohorts  were  distinguished  from  each  other  as  well 
as  the  legions,  not  by  numbers  only  but  by  names. 
Five  legions  are  known  to  have  been  called  Italian, 
and  at  least  one  cohort  (see  A'iimers  Schidpro- 
fjrnmme,  p.  7,  1850).  No  ancient  writer,  it  is  true, 
speaks  of  any  cohort  as  bearing  this  name,  stationed 
at  Csesarea.  It  certainly  was  not  a  cohort  detached 
from  the  Ilclicn  Leyio  or  Prima  lialica  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  {Hist.  i.  59,  64;  ii.  100,  &c.);  for  that 
legion  was  raised  by  Nero  (Dio  Cass.  1.  5,  24),  and 
hence  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  Peter's  visit  t<i 
the  centurion,  about  A.  I).  40-43.     Yet  Luke's  ac- 


'>  The  expressions  are,  TnjJ?2^  3T,  or  3''  alone, 
li»o  '"la'lTTIS  "nJ??  ~)~1  ;  and  those  of  the  LXX., 


Ik  tow  (f(u/xaT05,  the  Terb  yovoppvev 


the  a4j 
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jnr»cy  here,  th)n2h  not  coi\firmed  by  any  direct 
e\i(leiice,  is  not  left  wholly  unsupported.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  one  of  Gruter's  inscriptions  speaks  of  a 
'  Cohors  niilitum  Italicorum  voluiitaria,  quse  est  in 
Syria"  (see  Akerman,  Xumifiiuniic  Jllustr.  of 
tiic  NarraUre  Portions  of  the  A'.  T.  p.  34).  There 
«;\s  a  class  of  soldiers  in  the  lionian  army  who  en- 
listed of  their  own  accord,  and  were  known  as 
"  voluntarii "  in  distinction  from  conscripts  (see 
I'auly's  lieal-Encyk.  vi.  2744). 

It  is  supposed,  therefore,  with  good  reason,  that 
there  was  such  a  cohort  at  Casarea,  at  the  time  to 
which  Luke's  narrative  refers,  and  that  it  was  called 
Italian  because  it  consisted  of  native  Italians; 
whereas  the  otiier  cohorts  in  Palestine  were  levied, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  country  itself  (see  .lo- 
seph.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  10:  B.  J.  i.  17,  §  1).  Ewald 
conjectures  that  this  Italian  cohort  and  tlie  Augus- 
tan cohort  (Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  been  the  same; 
but  the  fact  that  Luke  employs  different  names  is 
a^amst  tliat  supposition,  and  so  much  the  more  be- 
cause different  cohorts  are  known  to  have  been  in 
Judiea  at  this  time  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9,  §  2;  xx. 
8,  §  7).  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  Tholuck  ob- 
serves {Gluuhw.  derKviinij.  Geschichie,^.  174),  that 
Luke  places  this  Jtalittn  cohort  at  Cajsarea.  That 
city  was  the  residence  of  the  Itoman  procurator; 
and  it  was  important  that  he  should  have  there  a 
body  of  troops  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely. 
A\'e"  may  add  that,  if  the  soldiers  who  composed 
this  le'.,'ion  were  Italians,  no  doubt  Cornelius  him- 
self who  connuanded  them  was  an  Italian. 

Writers  on  this  topic  refer,  as  the  principal  au- 
thority, to  Schwartz,  Dissertatio  de  cohorte  Jtalicn 
et  Aufjusia,  Altorf,  1720.  For  notes  nr  remarks 
more  or  less  extended,  see  also  Wolf's  Curce  Philo- 
loijicee,  ii.  1148  f;  Kuinoel,  Actn  Apost.  p.  360; 
Wiescler,  Cln-onoliifjic  des  Apost.  Zeitidtcvs,  ]y.  14.5; 
Biscoe,  I/iatonj  of  the  Acts  Cortfinncd,  pp.  217- 
224  (Oxford,  1840):  and  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  i.  143  (Aoier.  ed.). 

H. 
IT'ALY  ClraXla:  [Ttfdin]).  This  word  is 
used  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  period, 
i.  e.  in  its  true  geographical  sense,  as  denoting  the 
whole  natural  peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  For  the  progress  of  the  history 
of  the  word,  first  as  applied  to  the  extreme  south 
of  the  peninsula,  then  as  extended  northwards  to 
Mie  right  bank  of  the  I'o,  see  the  Diet,  of  Geor/r. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  70.  F'roni  the  time  of  the  close  of 
tlie  liepublic  it  was  employed  as  we  employ  it  now. 
In  the  N.  T.  it  occurs  three,  or  indeed,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  four  times.  In  Acts  x.  1,  the 
Italian  cohort  at  Coesarea  (^  airdpa  r)  KaAovfxei/r) 
IraKtKi),  A.  V.  "Italian  band  "),  consistini;,  as  it 
Joubtless  did,  of  men  recruited  in  Italy,  illustrates 
the  niilit.\ry  relations  of  the  imperial  peninsula  with 
/he  provinces.  [Akmy.]  In  Acts  xviii.  2.  where 
n-e  are  told  of  the  expulsion  of  Aquila  and  I'riscilla 
with  their  compatriots  "from  Italy,"  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  large  .lewish  population  which  many 
luHiorities  show  that  it  contained.  Acta  xxvii.  1. 
where  the  beginning  of  St.  I'aul's  voyau'e  "to 
lUily"  is  mentioned,  and  the  whole  suijsefpient 
larrative,  illustrate  the  trade  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  peninsula  and  other  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. And  the  words  in  Hel).  xiii.  24,  "They 
of  Italy  (ol  ijrb  rrn  "iToAias)  salute  you."  what- 
-ver  they  may  jirove  for  or  against  this  being  the 
region  in  which  the  letter  was  written  (and  the 
uatt«r  hail  Ijfen  strongly  argued  both  ways),  are 
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interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  progress  of  Chr5» 
tianity  in  the  west.  J.  S.  H. 

I'THAI  [2  syl.]  (\n''S  {with  .Jehovnh] :  Aipl. 
[Vat.  Aipfj;  FA.  Aiflet;  Alex.]  HBoV,  [Aid.  'Hdat 
Comp.  'I6a"i0  L'tliai),  a  Benjaniite,  son  of  liibai 
of  Gibeah,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1 
(.'hr.  xi.  31).  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  .Sam.  xxiii 
the  name  is  given  as  Ittai.  But  Kennicott  de- 
cides that  the  form  Ithai  is  the  original  {Dissert(u- 
lion,  ad  loc). 

ITH'AMAR  ("l»n"*W  ['«nrf  of  palms] :  "le- 
a/xap-  Ithamar),  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron  (Ex. 
vi.  23).  After  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
(Lev.  X.  1),  I^leazar  and  Ithamar,  having  been  ad- 
monished to  show  no  mark  of  sorrow  for  their 
brothers'  loss,  were  appointed  to  succeed  to  their 
places  in  the  priestly  office,  as  they  had  left  no 
children  (Ex.  xxviii.  1,  40,  43;  Num.  iii.  3,  4;  1 
Chr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  distribution  of  services  be- 
longing to  the  Tabernacle  and  its  transport  on  the 
march  of  the  Israelites,  the  Gershonites  had  charge 
of  the  curtains  and  hangings,  and  the  Merarites  of 
the  pillars,  cords,  and  boards,  and  both  of  these 
departments  were  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Ithamar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21;  Num.  iv.  21-33). 
These  services  were  continued  under  the  Temple 
system,  so  far  as  wa.s  consistent  with  its  stationary 
character,  but  instead  of  being  appropriated  to 
tiimilies,  they  were  divided  by  lot,  the  first  lot  be- 
ing taken  by  the  f;miily  of  F-leazar,  whose  descend- 
ants were  more  numerous  than  those  of  Ithamar 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  4,  G).  The  high-priesthood  passed 
into  the  family  of  Ithamar  in  the  person  of  Eli, 
l)Ut  for  what  reason  we  are  not  informed.  It  re- 
verted into  its  original  line  in  the  person  of  Zadok, 
in  consequence  of  Abiathar's  partici|)ation  in  tlie 
rebellion  of  Adonijah.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  proph- 
ecy delivered  to  Sanuiel  against  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii. 
31-35;  1  K.  ii.  20,  27,  35;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1, 
§  3). 

A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  by  name  Daniel,  is 
mentioned  as  returning  from  captivity  in  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  viii.  2).  H.  W.  P. 

ITH'IEL  (bs^ri^S  [God  is  icilh  vie]:  'Eflc 
^A;  [Vat.  Alex.  AiCirjA:  FA.  SfSiTjA:]  i:tlieel). 
1.  A  Benjaniite,  son  of  .lesaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

2.  (LXX.  omit;  Vulg.  translates,  cum  qno  est 
Detts. )  One  of  two  persons  —  Ithiel  and  Ucal  — 
to  whom  Agur  ben-.Iakeh  delivered  his  discourse 
(Prov.  XXX.  1).     [Ucal.] 

ITH'MAH  (nnn.";  {oi-phann;if-]:  'ueani.\ 
[Vat.  E0o^o;  FA.  E06//a;]  Alex.  UBfixa.:  .h'thmn), 
a  Moabite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Davids  i;uard,  ac- 
cording to  the  enlarged  list  of  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xi.  40). 

ITH'NAN  Cl^n")  [bestowed,  given];  in  both 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.  the  name  is  comipted  by  being 
attached  to  that  next  it:  'Affopiwyaiv,  Alex. 
]0va(i(p-  Jctlinnm),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (.Tosh.  xv.  23),  named  with 
Kedesh  and  Telcm  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  4),  and 
therefore  probal)ly  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  if 
not  actually  in  tJie  desert  itself.  No  trace  of  its 
existence  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor  does  it  a\>- 
pear  to  have  lieen  known  to  .Icrome.  The  villag* 
/dni  which  recalls  the  name,  is  between  llebror, 
and  lieil-JiMn,  and  therefore  much  too  far  north 
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ITH'RA  (S"in^  [nbunthmce,  eminence^/. 
'\fQip\  [Vat.  Alex.]  lo6op\  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  10, 
§  1,  'U&ap(Tos-  Je(ra),  an  Israelite  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
2-5)  or  Isliiaaelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  17,  "  Jether  tlie  Ish- 
meelite"");  the  father  of  Aniasa  by  .Abigail,  Da- 
vid's sister.  He  was  thus  brother-in-law  to  David 
and  uncle  to  .Toab,  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  the  three 
"sons  of  Zeruiah."  There  is  no  absolute  means 
of  settling  which  of  these  —  Isi-uelite  or  Ishraaelite 
—  is  correct;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
latter  is  so;  the  fact  of  the  admixture  of  Ishmaehte 
.blood  in  David's  family  being  a  tit  subject  for  no- 
tice in  the  genealogies,  whereas  Ithras  being  an 
'sraelite  would  call  for  no  remark.     [Jethek.] 

G. 

*  Keil  and  Delitzsch  also  {Books  of  Samuel,  p. 
4.3.3,  Eng.  transl.)  read  "  Ishmaelite  "  for  "Israel- 
ite," 2  Sam.  xvii.  2.5.  Wordsworth  (Books  of 
Snmuel,  p.  Ill)  suggests  that  if  "Israelite"  be 
correct,  Ithra  may  be  so  called  because  he  belonged 
to  one  of  the  other  tribes,  and  not  to  that  of  Judah 
hito  which  he  mamed.  [Abigail.]  As  to  the 
question  (not  an  easy  one  to  answer)  of  his  precise 
relationsiiip  to  David  in  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage, see  Nahash.  H. 

ITH'RAN  (]nn^  [as  above]).  1.  {'Wpdf, 
Udpajx;  [Alex.  UOpaV,  Vat.  in  1  Chr.,  Tg^pa^:] 
Jtiliram,  Jelhran),  a  son  of  Dishon,  a  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  26;  1  Chr.  i.  41);  and  probably  a  phylarch 
("duke,"  A.  V.)  of  a  tribe  of  the  Horim,  i\s  was 
his  father  (Gen.  xxxvi.  30);  for  the  latter  was  ev- 
idently a  son  of  Seir  (vv.  21  and  30),  and  not  a 
son  of  Anah  (ver.  25). 

2.  Cleflpa;  [Vat.  @ipa:  Alex.  Udip:  Comp. 
Aid.  'leOpaV-^  Jef/inin),  a  descendant  of  Asher,  in 
the  genealogy  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30-40. 

E.  S.  P. 

ITH'REAM  ^nV"7n.";  [residue  of  the  peo- 
pie]:  'leOepaafx,  'Ie0paa/x;  [Vat.  in  I  Chr.,  Ida- 
pa/j.;]  Alex.  Eifdepaafj.,  liOpafx  ;  Joseph.  r^O- 
paa/xT/s:  -Itthraam),  a  son  of  David,  born  to  him 
m  Hebron,  and  distinctly  specified  as  the  sixth,  and 
as  the  child  of  "  Eglah,  David's  wife  "  (2  Sam.  iii. 
5;  1  Chr.  iii.  3).  In  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions 
Eglah  is  said  to  have  been  JMichal,  and  to  have 
died  in  giving  birth  to  Ithream. 

ITH'RITE,  THE  ("'1'"!*'^  [patronym.  from 
"^0."!]  ■•  6  'E0ipu7os,  'EOevaTos,  "uepi ;  [Vat. 
kiBiipaios,  Eddevaio^,  Hdvpet  (FA.  Wrjpfi):] 
Alex,  o  Efipaios,  TeOpir-ns,  UOepi,  Idrjpei:  Jetli- 
riies,  Jethrceus),  the  native  of  a  place,  or  descend- 
ant of  a  man  called  lether  (according  to  the  He- 
brew mode  of  forming  derivatives) :  the  designation 
of  two  of  the  members  of  David's  guard,  Ira  and 
Gareb  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38;  1  Chr.  "^xi.  40).  The 
Ithrite  (A.  V.  "  (thrites "  [MOaKifj.,  Vat.  Alex. 
-Kein'-  Jelkrti])  is  mentioned  in  1  (Jhr.  ii.  53  .as 
among  the  "families  of  Kirjath-jearim ;  "  but  this 
does  not  give  us  much  clew  to  the  derivation  of  the 
term,  except  that  it  fixes  it  as  belonging  to  Judah. 
The  two  Ithrile  heroes  of  David's  guard  may  have 
:ome  from  jAmii.  in  the  mountains  of  .Judah, 
0)ie  of  the  places  which  were  the  "haunt"  of  Da- 
.'id  and  his  men  in  their  freebooting  wanderings, 
Jnd  where  he  had  "friends"  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27; 
•*nip.  31).  Ira  has  been  supposed  to  lie  identical 
Fith  "  Ira  the  Jairite,"  David's  priest  (2  Sam  xx. 
J6}  — the  Syriac  version  reading  "from  .latir  "  in 
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that  place.  But  n'thing  more  than  conject.ire  cm 
be  arrived  at  on  the  point. 

*ITS.     [His;  It.] 

IT'TAH-KA'ZIN  (^^i^  rtnV :  M  Wx<. 

KaTaa-i/x;    Alex Kaaifx'-    Tlincc^'ui),    one 

of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh, 
xix.  13),  named  next  to  Gath-hepher.  Like  that 
place  (A.  V.  "  Gittah-hepher  ")  the  name  is  prob- 
ably Eth-kazin,  with  the  Hebrew  particle  of  mo- 
tion {all)  added  —  i.  e.  "to  Eth-kazin."  Taken  as 
Hebrew  the  name  bears  the  interiiretation  time,  or 
people,  of  a  jmhje  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  1083  b).  It  has 
not  been  identified.  G. 

IT'TAI  [2  syl.]  C^WM  \in  time,  cpportunely 
present]).  1.  ('Efl^,  and  so  Josephus;  [Vat.  2e^ 
eet\]  Alex.  E0061  :  Ethai.)  "  Ittai  the  GiT- 
TITE,"  i.  e.  the  native  of  Gath,  a  Phili.stine  in  th<j 
army  of  King  David.  He  apjiears  only  during  tne 
revolution  of  Absalom.  We  first  discern  him  on 
the  morning  of  David's  flight,  while  the  king  waa 
standing  under  the  olive-tree  below  the  city,  watch- 
ing the  army  and  the  people  defile  past  him.  [bee 
David,  vol.  i.  p.  563  «.]  Last  in  the  procession 
came  the  600  heroes  who  had  formed  David's  band 
during  his  wanderings  in  Judah,  and  had  been 
with  him  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18;  conip.  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  9,  10;  and  see  .loseph.  Ant. 
vii.  9,  §  2).  Amongst  these,  apparently  command- 
ing them,  was  Ittai  the  Gittite  (ver.  19).  He  caught 
the  eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once  addressed  him  and 
besought  him  as  "a  stranger  and  an  exile,"  and  as 
one  who  had  but  very  recently  joined  his  service, 
not  to  attach  himself  to  a  douljtful  cause,  but  to 
return  "with  his  l>rethren "  and  aliiue  with  the 
king"  (19,  20).     But  Ittai  is  firm;  he  is  the  king's 

slave  (~T3y,  A.  V.  "servant"),  and  wherever  his 
master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he  is  allowed 
by  David  to  proceed,  and  he  passes  o\er  the  Kedron 
with  the  king  (xv.  22,  LXX.),  with  all  his  men, 
and    "all    the  little  ones   that  were   with    him." 

These  "  httle  ones"  (r|t3n"73.  "all  the  chU- 
dren")  must  have  been  the  families  of  the  band, 
their  "households"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3).  They  ac- 
companied them  during  their  wanderings  in  Judah, 
often  in  great  risk  ( I  .Sam.  xxx.  6 ),  and  they  were 
not  likely  to  leave  them  behind  in  this  fresh  com- 
mencement of  their  wandering  life. 

When  the  army  was  numbered  and  organized  by 
David  at  Jlahanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in 
command  of  a  third  part  of  the  force,  and  (for  the 
time  at  least)  enjoying  equal  rank  with  Joab  ind 
Abishai  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5, 12).  But  here,  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  battle,  we  take  leave  of  this  valiant 
and  faithful  stranger;  his  conduct  in  the  fight  and 
his  subsequent  fate  are  alike  unknown  to  us.  Nor 
is  he  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  David's  captains  and 
of  the  heroes  of  his  body-guard  (see  2  Sam.  xxiii.; 
1  Chr.  xi.),  lists  which  are  possibly  of  a  date  pre- 
vious to  Ittai's  arrival  in  Jerusalem. 

An  interesting  tradition  is  related  by  .Jerome 
(Qmest.  Ifehr.  on  1  Chr.  xx.  2).  "David  took 
the  crown  off  the  head  of  the  image  of  Milcom 
(A.  V.  'their  king').  But  by  the  law  it  was  for- 
bidden to  any  Israelite  to  touch  either  gold  or 
silver  of  an  idol.     Wherefore  they  say  that  Ittai 

a  The  meaning  of  this  is  doubtful.  "The  "iing  " 
may  be  Absalom,  or  it  may  be  Ittai's  fonner  kinff 
Achish.     Uy  the  LXX    the  words  are  ouiittod 
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the  Uittite,  wlio  had  come  to  David  from  the  Phil-  ] 
Utines,  was  the  n)an  who  snatciied  the  crowm  from 
the  head  of  Milcoiii ;  for  it  was  lawful  for  a  Hebrew 
to  take  it  from  the  hand  of  a  man,  though  not 
from  tlie  head  of  the  idol."  The  main  diificulty 
to  the  reception  of  this  lejjend  lies  in  the  fact  that 
if  Ittni  was  enga<;ed  in  the  Anmionite  war,  which 
ha|)|)eried  several  years  before  Absalom's  revolt,  the 
expression  of  Uavid  (2  Sam.  xv.  20),  "thou  earnest 
but  yesterday,"  loses  its  force.  Howe\er,  these 
words  may  be  merely  a  strong  inetajihor. 

From  the  expression  "thy  brethren"  (xv.  20) 
we  may  infer  that  there  were  other  I'hihstines  be- 
sides Ittai  in  the  six  hundretl ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 
Ittai  was  not  exclusively  a  I'liilistine  name,  nor 
docs  "  Gittite  " — as  in  the  case  of  Olied-edom,  who 
was  a  Levite  —  necessarily  imply  I'liilistine  parent- 
age. Still  David"*  words,  "  stninger  and  exile,'" 
geem  to  show  that  he  was  not  an  Israelite. 

2.  {'Eaddt;  [Vat.  Eadaff.  Comp.  Aid.  'EdOi:] 
Ilkdi.)  Son  of  Kibai,  from  Gibeah  of  Lfenjauiin; 
one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam. 
sxiii.  2iJ).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  the 
name  is  given  as  lTn.\i.  G. 

ITURiE'A  ClToupai'a  [from  I^l^I,  encbs- 
ure,  nomniUc  cctmp,  Ges.] ),  a  small  province  on 
the  northwestern  border  of  Palestine,  lying  along 
the  base  of  Mount  Ilermon.  In  Luke  iii.  1  it  is 
itated  that  Philip  was  "  tetrarch  of  Itura-a  and  the 
region  of  Traclionitis;  "  and  this  is  the  only  men- 
tion in  Scripture  of  the  district  under  its  Greek 
name.  Hut  the  country  became  historic  long  be- 
fore the  rule  of  the  Ilerodian  family  or  the  advent 

of  the  Greeks.  jKrrK  ("H^T^*)  was  a  son  of  Ish- 
mael,  and  he  gave  his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  to  the  little  province  he  colonized  (Gen. 
XXV.  15,  10).  In  after  years,  when  the  Israelites 
had  settled  in  Canaan,  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  half-trilje  of  Manasseh  and  the  Ila^arites  (or 
Ishniaelites),  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Xodab.  The 
latter  were  conquered,  and  the  children  of  Manas 
seh  "  dwelt  in  the  land,  and  they  increased  from 
Hashan  unto  Baal-IIermon."  They  already  pos- 
sessed the  whole  of  liashan,  including  Gaulanitis 
and  Traclionitis;  and  now  they  conquered  and  col- 
onized the  little  province  of  Jetur,  which  lay  lietween 
IJashan  and  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  PJ-2:{). 
Subsequent  history  shows  that  the  Ishmaelites  were 
neither  annihilated  nor  entirely  disjiossessed,  for  in 
the  second  century  it.  c,  Aristobulus,  king  of  the 
.lews,  reconquered  the  province,  then  called  by  its 
Greek  name  Ituroea,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  their 
choice  of  Judaism  or  iianislmient  (Joseph.  Ani.  xiii. 
11,  §  3).  Willie  some  submitted,  many  retired  fo 
their  own  rocky  fa.stiiesses,  and  to  the  defiles  of 
Ilermon  adjoining.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  day 
the  mountainous  regions  in  the  kingdom  of  Clialcis 
were  inhabited  partly  liy  Iturreans,  whom  he  de- 
BcTibes  as  KaKoupyai  irivrts  (xvi.  pp.  518,  5211)- 
Other  early  writers  represent  them  as  skillful  arch- 
trs  and  daring  plunderers  (Cic.  f'liil.  ii.  44;  Virg. 
Geor;/.  ii.  448;  i.ucan.  Plinr.  vii.  2:J0).  Iturn^a. 
with  the  adjoining  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  chief  called  Zenodonis;  but,  about  n.  c.  20,  tlicy 
were  taken  from  him  by  tlie  Homan  emperor,  and 
eiven  to  llerod  the  (ireat  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10, 
§  1),  who  l>eciiieathed  them  to  his  son  Philip  (Ant. 
ivii.  8,  §  1 ;  Luke  iii.   1 ;  comp.  Joseph.  U.  J.  ii. 

The  I  MH^es  above  referred  to  point  clearly  to 
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the  position  of  Ituraea,  and  show,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  Heland  and  others  (KeUuid,  p. 
100;  Lightfoot,  f/oi:  Ihb.  s.  v.  /tunea),  that  it 
was  distinct  from  Auranitis.  Pliny  rightly  places  it 
north  of  Hashan  and  near  Damascus  (v.  2.'}); "  and 
J.  de  Vitry  describes  it  as  adjoining  Trachonitis, 
and  lying  along  the  base  of  Libanus  between  Tibe- 
rias and  Damascus  (G'esta  Dei,  p.  1074;  comp.  pp. 
771,  1003).  At  the  place  indicated  is  situated  the 
modern  province  oi  Jedur  (v.tXA^j,  which  is 

just  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hel)rew  Jetur  ("1^t2|*). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  the 
south  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Ilermon,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  table- 
land with  an  undulating  surface,  and  has  little  con- 
ical and  cup-shaped  hills  at  intenals.  The  southeni 
section  of  it  has  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous springs  and  streams  from  Hermon.  The 
greater  part  of  the  northern  section  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
jagged  rocks;  in  some  places  heaped  up  in  huge 
piles,  in  others  sunk  into  deep  pits;  atone  place 
smooth  and  naked,  at  another  seamed  with  jawn- 
ing  chasms  in  whose  nigged  edges  rank  grass  and 
weeds  spring  up.  The  rock  is  all  basalt,  and  the 
formation  similar  to  that  of  the  Lejah.  [Aiioou.] 
The  molten  lava  seems  to  have  issued  from  the 
earth  through  innumerable  pores,  to  have  spread 
over  the  ]ilain,  and  then  to  have  been  rent  and 
shattered  while  cooling  (Porter's  Ilitndbwk,  p.  405). 
Jedi'tr  contains  thirty-eight  towiis  and  villages,  ten 
of  which  are  now  entirely  desolate,  and  all  the  rest 
contain  oiily  a  few  famili&s  of  poor  peasants,  living 
in  wretchetl  hovels  amid  heaps  of  ruins  (Porter's 
Diimnsnu>,  n.  1--2  fi.)-  J-  L.  P. 

*  Yet  there  is  some  dissent  from  this  view  of 
the  identity  of  .letur  ((ien.  xxv.  15)  and  Jtdiir, 
and  hence  of  the  situation  of  Itura>a  as  being  on 
the  nortlie;i.stern  slope  o(  JtUl  //eiscli,  one  of  the 
spurs  of  Hermon.  The  German  traveller  in  the 
Jliiun'in,  Dr.  Wetzstein,  though  he  regards  Jetur 
and  Ituraea  as  unquestionably  the  same,  maintains 
that  Jetur  and  ./*•(/((/•,  or  Ge'lth;  are  not  identical, 
partly  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  names 
(generally  considered  unimiwrtant),  and  partly  be- 
cause the  Itura?ans,  as  described  by  ancient  writers, 
must  have  been  a  more  hardy  and  powerful  race 
than  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  villages  in  a  compar- 
atively low  region  like  (ivdiir,  and  jxwrly  protected 
against  invasion  and  subjuiiation.  He  places  Itu- 
rcea  further  south,  on  the  summits  and  on  the  east- 
ern declivity  of  the  central  mountains  of  the  I/nu- 
rdn,  now  inhabited  liy  a  portion  of  the  Druzes,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  the  Ijust.  He  holds 
that  the  Biblical  Jetur.  though  now  lost,  was  among 
these  mountains,  and  belonged  to  an  Ishmaelitic 
tribe,  as  stated  in  Gen.  xxv.  12  ff.  He  argues, 
also,  that  a  little  district  like  dedih;  so  near  to 
Damascus,  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  cf  that 
city,  and  not  form  jiartof  an  independent  tetrarchy. 
The  farms  and  villages  there  at  present  are  owned 
by  patrician  families  of  Damascus.  See  this  nu^ 
tlior's  Utincftcrtclil  iiht-r  llnitrAn  mid  die  Trncliu- 
tien,  pp.  88-92.  'I'he  derivation  of  dedi'ir  from 
.letur,  says  the  writer  on  "  Iturira,"  in  Zeller"' 
HiU.  Wo'rterb.,  s.  v.  (2«=  Aufl.).  has  not  yet  been 
shown.     If  the  ancient  name  still  remains,  it  cer- 


n  •  IMlny  nsslfrns  Tturan  to  Cflel»-Sjria  in  W.   ^ 
T.  10,  but  does  act  rofer  to  It  In  v.  23.  H. 
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tainlv  favors  the  finding  of  Ituraea  in  Gedur,  as 
does  also  its  being  assigned  by  some  of  the  aucieiit 
writers  to  Coele-Syria.  Yet  Coele-Sjria,  it  should 
be  said,  is  a  \ague  designation,  and  was  sometimes 
used  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  inner  Syria  liom 
Damascus  to  Arabia  (see  Winer's  Bibl.  Mmlw.  i. 
2:32,  3te  Aufl.)-  Dr.  Kobinson  {Phys.  Geoijr.  p. 
319)  follows  the  common  representation.  See,  to 
the  same  effect,  Kaumer's  FaUistina,  p.  227,  4''^ 
Aufl.  For  a  paper  on  "  Bashan,  Ituraea,  and  Ke- 
rath,"  by  Jlr.  Porter,  author  of  the  above  article, 
see  BiOL  Sacra,  siii.  789-808.  H. 

FVAH,  or  A'VA  i'n^V,  or  S?I3?  [destruc- 
tion, ruins,  Ges.] :  'A;8a,  [in  Is.  (with  Hena), 
'Arayouydva,  Vat.  (with  Hena)  Avayovyava; 
C'omp.  'Aovav;  in  2  K.  xnii.,  Vat.  omits,  Alex. 
Ava;  in  xix..  Vat.  OvSov,  Alex.  Ai/ra:]  Avn), 
wliich  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  twice  (2  K.  xviii. 
34,  xix.  13;  comp.  Is.  xxxvii.  13/  in  coimection 
with  Hena  and  Sepharvaini,  and  once  (2  K.  xvii. 
24)  in  connection  with  Babylon  and  Cuthah,  must 
be  sought  in  Babylonia,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  the  modern  Hit,  which  is  the  "Is  of  Herodotus 
(i.  179).  This  town  lay  on  the  Euphrates,  between 
Sippara  (Sepharvaini)  and  Anah  (Hena),  ^"ith 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  politically  united 
shortly  before  ihn  time  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix. 

13).  It  is  probably  the  Ahava  (STTTM)  of  Ezra 
(viii.  15).  The  name  is  thought  to  have  been 
originally  derived  from  that  of  a  Babylonian  god, 
Iva,  who  represents  the  sky  or  ^ther,  and  to 
whom  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
(Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  in   Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  i. 

fi06,  note).  In  this  case  Iwak  (71^1?)  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  proper  pointing.  The  pointing 
Avn,  or  rather  Avva  (S^17),  shows  a  corruption  of 
articulation,  which  might  readily  pass  on  to  Ahava 
(SirrS).     In  the  Talmud  the  name  appears  as 

lliih  (S'^n'^)  I  and  hence  would  be  formed  the 
Greek  "Is,  and  the  modern  Hit,  where  the  t  is 
merely  the  feminine  ending.  Isidore  of  Charax 
seems  to  intend  the  same  place  by  his  'Aei-TroKi? 
(.Ifa/M.  Parth.  p.  5).  Some  have  thought  that  it 
occurs  as  1st  in  the  Egyptian  Inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  Thothmes  III.,  about  u.  c.  1450  (Birch,  in 
Otia  jEyyptiaca,  p.  80). 

This  place  has  always  been  famous  for  its  bitu- 
men springs.  It  is  bitumen  which  is  brought  to 
Thothmes  III.  as  tribute  from  Isl.  From  Is,  ac- 
corduig  to  Herodotus,  was  obtained  the  bitumen 
used  as  cement  in  the  walls  of  Babylon  [l.  s.  v.). 
Isidore  calls  Aeipolis  "  the  place  where  are  the 
bitumen  springs "  {ivQa  a(T<pa\TiTiSes  irriyaL]- 
These  springs  still  exist  at  Hit,  and  sufficiently 
mark  the  identity  of  that  place  with  the  Herodo- 
tean  Is,  and  therefore  probably  with  the  /vnh  of 
Scripture.  They  have  been  noticed  by  most  of  our 
Mesopotamian  travellers  (see,  among  others,  Rich's 
First  Memoir  on  Babylon,  p.  64,  and  Chesney's 
Euphrates  Expedition,  i.  55).  G.  R. 

IVORY  (^27,  shen,  in  all  passages,  except  1  K. 

X.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  where  D''2n3K7,  shen- 
ha/jbim,  is  so  rendered).  The  word  shen  literally 
signifies  the  "tooth"  of  any  animal,  and  hence 
more  especially  denotes  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
jecting tusks  of  elephants.  By  some  of  the  an- 
cient nations  these  tusks  were  imagined  to  be 
75 
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horns  (Ez.  xxvii.  15;  Plin.  viii.  4,  rviii.  1),  though 
Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  55)  correctly  calls  them  teeth 
As  they  were  first  acquainted  with  elephants  through 
their  ivory,  which  was  an  important  aiticle  of  com- 
merce, the  shape  of  the  tusks,  in  all  probability,  led 
them  into  this  error.  It  is  reniarkalile  that  no 
word  in  Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  an  elephant,  unless 
the  latter  portion  of  the  compound  shenliabb'im  be 
supposed  to  have  this  meaning.  Gesenius  derives 
it  from  the  Sanscrit  ibhas,  "an  elephant;"  Keil 
(on  1  K.  X.  22)  from  the  Coptic  eboy ;  while  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  mentions  a  word  habba,  which  he 
met  with  m  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  which 
he  understands  to  mean  "  the  Large  animal,"  the 
term  being  applied  both  to  the  elephant  and  the 
camel  (Journ.  (if'  As.  Soc.  xii.  40-3).  It  is  sug- 
gested in  Gesenius'    Thesaurus  {s.   v.)   that   the 

original  reading  may  have  been  CSSH  1W, 
"  ivory,  ebony  "  (cf.  Ez.  xxvii.  15).  Hitzig  {Isaiah, 
p.  64-3),  without  any  authority,  renders  the  word 
"  nubischen  Zahn."     The  Targum  Jonathan  on  1 

K.  X.  22  has  b'^D"^  ']t^,  "  elephant's  tusk,"  while 
the  Peshito  gives  simply  "  elephants."  In  the 
Targum  of  the  Pseudo  Jonathan,  Gen.  1.  1  is 
translated,  "  and  Joseph  placed  his  father  upon  a 

bier  of  ^"^DTSII?  "  (shinddphin),  which  is  conjec- 
tured to  be  a  valuable  species  of  wood,  but  for 
which  Buxtorf,  with  great  probability,  suggests  as 

another  reading  7"'DT  1W,  "ivory." 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have'  carried  on  a  great 
traffic  in  ivory.  Their  early  conquests  in  India 
had  made  them  famiUar  with  it,  and  (according  to 
one  rendering  of  the  passage)  their  artists  supplied 
the  luxurious  Tyrians  with  carvings  in  ivory  from 
the  isles  of  Chittim  (Ez.  xxvii.  6).  On  the  obelisk 
in  the  British  Museum  the  captives  or  tribute 
bearers  are  represented  as  carrying  tusks.  Among 
the  merchandise  of  Babylon,  enumerated  in  Rev. 
xviii.  12.  are  include^  "  all  manner  vessels  of  ivory." 
The  skilled  workmen  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  fash- 
ioned the  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon,  and  oxer- 
laid  it  with  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  18;  2  Chr.  ix.  17). 
The  ivory  thus  employed  was  supplied  by  the  car- 
avans of  Dedan  (Is.  xxi.  13;  Ez.  xxvii.  15),  or  was 
brougiit  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the  navy  of 
Tharshish  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  Egyptians,  at  a  very 
early  period,  made  use  of  this  material  in  decora- 
tion. The  cover  of  a  small  ivory  box  in  the  Egyp- 
tian collection  at  the  LouvTe  is  "  inscribed  with  the 
prsnomen  Nefer-ka-re,  or  Neper-cheres,  adopted  by 
a  dynasty  found  in  the  upper  line  of  the  tablet  of 
Abydos,  and  attributed  by  M.  Bunsen  to  the  fifth. 
...  In  the  time  of  Thothmes  HI.  ivory  was  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  into  Egypt,  either 
'  in  boats  laden  with  ivory  and  ebony  '  from  Ethi- 
opia, or  else  in  tusks  and  cups  from  the  Rut«n-nu. 
.  .  .  The  celebrated  car  at  Florence  has  its  linch- 
pins tipped  with  ivory  "  (Birch,  in  Trans,  of  Roy. 
Soc.  of  Lit.  iii.  2d  series).  The  specimens  of 
Egyptian  ivory  work,  which  are  found  in  the  prin- 
cipal museums  of  Europe,  are,  most  of  them,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch,  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Persian  invasion,  and  some  even  as  old  as  the  18th 
dynasty. 

The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyptians  was  principally 
brought  from  Ethiopia  (Herod,  iii.  114),  thouttb 
their  elephants  were  originally  from  Asia.  The 
Ethiopians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  55), 
brought  to  Sesostris   "ebony  and  gold,   and   the 
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leeth  of  elt!pliants."     Among  the  tribute  paid  by  [only  varieties,     ^rention  of  this  plant  is  made  only 


Uiem  to  the  Persian  kings  were  >'  twenty  large  tusks 
of  iv(iry  "  (Herod,  iii.  97 ).  In  the  I'eriplus  of  the 
Hed  Sea  (c.  4),  attrilnited  to  An-ian,  Coloe  {L'nhii) 
is  said  to  be  "  tiie  chief  mart  for  ivory."  It  was 
thence  carrietl  down  to  Adouli  (Zitlln,  or  Tliullti), 
a  port  on  the  Ited  Sea,  about  three  days'  journey 
from  Coloe,  together  witii  the  hides  of  hippopotami, 
tortoise-shell,  apes,  and  slaves  (I'lin.  vi.  ■H).  The 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, were  killed  further  up  the  country,  and  few 
were  taken  near  the  sea,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Adouli.  At  rtolemais  Theron  wa.s  found  a  little 
ivory  like  that  of  Adouli  {Perijd.  c.  3).  I'tolemy 
riiiladelphus  made  this  port  the  depot  of  the  ele- 
phant trade  (I'lin.  vi.  3-1).  According  to  I'liny 
(viii.  10),  ivory  was  so  plentiful  on  the  borders  of 
Ethiopia  that  the  natives  made  door-posts  of  it,  and 
even  fences  and  stalls  for  their  cattle.  The  author 
of  the  Periplus  (c.  10)  mentions  Hhapta  as  another 
station  of  the  ivory  trade,  but  the  ivory  brought 
down  to  this  port  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  "  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  rain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  at  the  equinoxes" 
(Smitli,  Did.  Geof/r.  art.  Rhapta).  The  Egyptian 
merchants  traded  for  ivory  and  onyx  stones  to 
Barygaza,  the  port  to  which  was  carried  down  the 
commerce  of  Western  India  from  Ozene  {Perijil. 
c.  4!)). 

In  the  early  ages  of  Greece  ivory  was  frequently 
employed  for  purposes  of  ornament.  The  trappnigs 
of  hoi-ses  were  studded  with  it  (Ilom.  //.  v.  584); 
it  was  used  for  tlie  handles  of  kej's  {Od.  xsi.  7), 
and  for  the  bosses  of  shields  (Lies.  Sc.  Here.  141, 
142).  The  "  ivory  house  "  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  39) 
was  ]irobably  a  palace,  the  walls  of  which  were 
panelled  with  ivory,  like  the  palace  of  Menelaus 
described  by  Homer  {Odys.  iv.  73;  cf.  Eur.  Iph. 
Aid.  583,  (\e(t)avTo5(Toi  SSfioi-  Comp.  also  Am. 
iii.  15,  and  I's.  xlv.  8,  unless  the  "  ivory  palaces" 
in  the  latter  passage  were  perfume  boxes  made  of 
that  material,  as  has  been  conjectured).  Heds  inlaid 
or  veneered  with  ivory  were  in  use  among  the  He- 
brews (Am.  vi.  4;  cf.  Horn.  Od.  xxiii.  200),  as  also 
among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Auc.  K'jypt.  i 
IfiO).  The  practice  of  inlaying  and  veneering  wood 
with  ivory  and  tortoise-shell  is  described  by  I'liny 
(xvi.  84).  The  t'reat  ivory  throne  of  Solomon,  the 
work  of  the  Tyrian  craftsmen,  has  been  already 
mentioned  (cf.  Hev.  xx.  11);  but  it  is  difiicult  to 
determine  wliether  the  "  tower  of  ivory"  of  Cant, 
vii.  4  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  or  whether  it 
had  its  original  among  the  things  tliat  were.  By  the 
luxurious  Phoenicians  ivory  was  employed  to  orna- 
ment the  boxwood  rowing  benches  (or  "hatches" 
acconling  to  some)  of  their  galleys  (Ez.  xxvii.  G). 
Many  specimens  of  Assyrian  carving  in  ivory  have 
been  found  in  the  excavations  at  Nimroud,  and 
among  the  rest  some  talilets  "  richly  inlaid  with 
hlue  and  opaque  class,  lapis  lazuli,  etc."  (Bononii, 
Nhieveh  and  lis  P<d,<ciB,  p.  334;  cf.  Cant.  v.  14). 
Part  of  an  ivory  staff,  apparently  a  sceptre,  and 
Bcveral  entire  elephants"  tusks  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Eayard  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  these  interesting  relics 
:ould  be  restored  {Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  195). 

W.  A.  W. 

IVY  {Ki(T(T6s'-  hedern),  the  common  ffcdira 
*r/>r.  of  which  the  aDcic-nt  (ireeks  and  lionians 
i«inl«  two  or  three  kinds,  which  api)enr  to  be 


2  Mace.  vi.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Jewi 
were  compelled,  when  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was 
kept,  to  go  in  procession  carrying  ivy  to  this  deity, 
to  whom  it  is  well  known  this  plant  was  sacred. 
Ivy,  however,  though  not  mentioned  by  name,  has 
peculiar  interest  to  tlie' Christian,  as  forming  the 
cornii)til)le  crown"  (1  Cor.  ix.  25)  for  which  the 
competitors  at  the  great  Isthmian  games  contended, 
and  wliich  St.  Paul  so  beautifully  contrasts  with 
the  "  incorruptible  crown  "  which  shall  hereafter 
encircle  the  brows  of  those  who  run  worthily  tht; 
race  of  this  mortal  life.  In  the  Isthmian  contests 
the  victor's  garland  was  either  ivy  or  pine. 

W.  H. 

*  The  ivy  (such  as  is  described  above)  grows 
wild  also  in  Palestine.  G.  E.  P. 

IZ'EHAR  ['Itrffdap:  Jesnar'].  .The  form  in 
which  the  name  Izhar  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of 
Num.  iii.  19  only.  In  ver.  27  the  family  of  the 
same  person  is  given  as  Izeharites.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  the  same  as  Izhar. 

IZEHARITES,  THE  O"^?!?*?! :  6  'i<r- 
adap;  Alex,  o  2aap  :  Jeaarnitce).  A  family  of 
Kohathite  Levites,  descended  from  Izhar  the  son 
of  Kohath  (Num.  iii.  27);  called  also  in  the  A.  V. 
"  Izharites."  W.  A.  W. 

IZ'HAR  (spelt  Izehar  in  Num.  iii.  19,  of 
A.  V. ;  in  Heb.  always  "IHS"'  [oil,  and  perh.  one 
anointed  witk  oil]  :  'laa-dap  and  [1  Chr.  vi.  38, 
xxiii.  12,  18,]  'Icdap  [but  here  Vat.  Alex,  read 
lo-o-oap;  Vat.  in  Ex.  iii.  19,  Ifffraxao]-  !»n<*^'), 
son  of  Kohath,  grandson  of  Levi,  uncle  of  Aaron 
and  Moses,  and  father  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  18,  21 ; 
Num.  iii.-19,  xvi.  1;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  18).  But  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  22  Amminndab  is  substituted  for  Izhnr, 
as  the  son  of  Kohath  and  father  of  Korah,  in  the 
line  of  Samuel.  This,  however,  must  be  an  acci- 
dental error  of  the  scribe,  as  in  ver.  38,  where  the 
same  genealogy  is  repeated,  Izhar  appears  again  in 
his  right  place.  The  Cod.  Alex,  in  ver.  32  readj 
Jzhnr  [Iffffaap]  in  place  of  Aiinniiinddb,  and  th« 
Aldine  and  Cotnphit.  read  Animiiifulab  between 
Izhar  and  Kore,  making  another  generation.  But 
these  are  prol)ably  only  corrections  of  the  text. 
(See  Burrington's  dtnealor/ica  o/llie  0.  T.)  Izhai 
was  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  I/iiakites  or 
IzKiiAurrr.s  (Num.  iii.  27;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  29), 
one  of  the  four  families  of  the  Kohathites. 

A.  C.  H. 

IZTIARITES,  THE  Ciny*'?  :  6  'laaapl, 
'Iffffadp,  6  'Iffo-aapi;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  22, 
xxvi.  29,  lo-trapei;]  Alex,  o  laaaapi,  laaapi,  u 
iKaapi'.  JKfiari,  /gaariUe).  The  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. In  tlie  reign  of  David,  Shelomith  was  the 
chief  of  the  family  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22),  and  with  hig 
liretlircn  had  charge  of  the  treasure  dedicated  for 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  29).       W.  A.  W. 

IZRAHI'AH  (n^nnr.  [.Mot-nl,  causes  to 
sprout  forth  or  ojipear']:  'U(^pata,  'E^pata;  \ytA. 
Zvfio;]  Alex.  IeCp'a=  /iw/im),  a  man  of  Issachar, 
one  of  the  Bcne-'Uzzi  [sons  of  U.],  and  father  of 
four,  or  five  —  which,  is  not  dear  —  of  the  princi- 
pal men  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

IZ'RAHITE,  THE  (n^y>n,  i.  e.  "the 
Iznich  "  [ijidli/tiioiin,  !tiitirc,V<cs.,  I'iirst] :  d  'Ifir^a* , 
[Vat.  Eo-pof;]  Alex.  ]f(pa(\--  ./e-<  nfe.s),  tlie  de* 
igiiation  of  Shandrith,   the  captain  of   the    fifti 
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monthly  course  as  apiwinted  by  David  (1  Chr. 
iivii  3).  In  its  present  form  the  Hebrew  will  not 
bear  the  interpreUition  put  on  it  in  the  A.  V.  Its 
real  force  is  probably  Zerahite,  that  is,  from  the 
great  Judaic  family  of  Zeraii  —  the  Zarhites. 

*  IZ'REEL  is  used  for  Jezrkel  in  Josh.  xix. 
18  m  the  A.  V.  ed.  IGll.  It  is  the  common  form 
in  the  Genevan  version.  A. 

IZ'RI  ("""!?*  rr,  t.  e.  "  the  Itsrite  [Jehovah 
creates,  Fiirst] : "  'letrpi;  [Vat.  UaSpef,]  Alex. 
lecrSpi-  Isari),  a  Levite,  leader  of  the  fourth  course 
or  ward  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
ixv.  11).     In  ver.  3  he  is  called  Zeri. 


JA'AKAN  (IPl?.!  [one  sagacious,  intelligent, 
Fiirst]:  'la»ci>;  [Vat]  Alex.  Ia/c€i^:  Jacan),the 
Forefather  of  the  Beiie-Jaakan,  round  whose  welLs 
the  children  of  Israel  encamped  after  they  left 
Mosera,  and  from  which  they  went  on  to  Hor- 
Hagidgad  (Ueut.  x.  G).  Jaakan  was  son  of  Ezer, 
the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42).  The 
name  is  here  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jakax,  though 
without  any  reason  for  the  change.  In  Gen.  xxsvi. 
27  it  is  in  the  abbreviated  form  of  Akan.  The 
Bite  of  the  wells  has  not  been  identified.  Some 
suggestions  will  be  seen  under  Bene-Jaakan. 

G. 

JAAKO'BAH  (nnpi?:::  'Ia,Ka;8<f;  Alex. 
loKR/Sa:  Jacoba),  one  of  the  princes  (□^Sl"*tZ73) 
of  the  families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36).  Except- 
ing the  termination,  the  name  is  identical  with  that 
of  Jacob. 

*  Fiirst  makes  this  name  =  "  to  Jacob,"  t.  e. 
reckoned  to  him.     It  is  the  unaccented  paragogic 

rT~,  apfjended  to  a  class  of  proper  names  in  the 
later  Hebrew.     (Hebr.  und  Chakl.  Handw.  s.  v.) 

H. 

JA'ALA  (W^??^  [ivild  she-goat]  :  'UK-{j\ ; 
[Alex.  FA.  Ua-qK  '■]  Jahala).  Bene-Jaala  [sons 
of  J.]  were  among  the  descendants  of  "  Solomon's 
slaves"  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  58).     The  name  also  occurs  as  — 

JA'ALAH  (nbl?^  [as  above]:  'Ui,\d;  Alex. 
U\a:  Jala),  Ezr.  ii.  56;  and  in  Esdras  as  Jeei.i. 

JA'ALAM  (dhvi :  whom  God  hides,  Ges. : 
^UyKSfjL'-  Ihelon,  Ihelom),  a  son  of  Esau  by  his  wife 
Aholiuaimah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18;  cf.  1  Chr. 
i  35),  and  a  phylarch  (A.  V.  "duke")  or  head  of 
a  tribe  of  Edom.  E.  S.  P. 

JA'ANAI  [3  syl.]  0^T_:  [whom  Jehovah 
answei-s]  :  'laviu  ;  [Vat.  lavetv ;]  Alex,  lavai  : 
Janai),  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr. 
V.  12).  The  LXX.  have  connected  the  following 
name,  Shaphat,  to  Jaanai,  and  rendered  it  as  I.  ^ 
ypafxi^aTivs- 

JA'ARE-OR'EGIM  (D'^^-lM  *^y3^_  [see 
<nfrn] :  'Aptaipy'ifji ;  [Vat.  Alex,  -yeifi  •]  Saltus 
IMilymilai-iiu),  according  to  the  present  text  of  2 
Sam.  xxi.  19,  a  Bethleliemite,  and  the  father  of 
Elhanan  who  slew  Goliath  (the  words  "  the  brother 
if."  are  ad.ied  in  the  A.  V.).     In  the  parallel  pas- 
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sage,  1  Chr.  x  t.  5,  besides  other  differences  Jair  ii 
found  instead  of  Jaare,  and  Oregini  is  emitted. 
Oregim  is  no(.  elsewhere  found  as  a  proper  name 
nor  is  it  a  common  word;  and  occurring  as  it  does 
without  doubt  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (A.  V. 
"  weavers"),  in  a  sentence  exactly  parallel  to  th.at 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  should 
also  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  same.  The  con- 
clusion of  Kennicott  {Dissertation,  80)  appears  a 
just  one  —  that  in  the  latter  place  it  has  been 
interpolated  from  the  former,  and  that  Jair  or  Jaor 
is  the  correct  reading  instead  of  Jaare.  [Elhanan, 
vol.  i.  p.  697  rt.] 

Still  the  agreement  of  the  ancient  versions  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text  affords  a  certain  corrobora- 
tion to  that  text,  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
[Jair.] 

The  Peshito,  followed  by  the  Arabic,  substitutes 
for  Jaare-Oregini  the  name  "  JNIalaph  the  weaver," 
to  the  meaning  of  which  we  have  no  clew.  The 
Tar*um,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless  anxious  to 
avoid  any  apparent  contradiction  of  the  narrative 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  substitutes  David  for  Elhanan, 
Jesse  for  Jaare,  and  is  led  by  the  word  Oregim  to 
relate  or  possibly  to  invent  a  statement  as  to  Jesse's 
calling —  "  And  David  son  of  Jesse,  weaver  of  the 
veils  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,  who  was  of 
Bethlehem,  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite."  By  Jerome 
Jaare  is  translated  by  saltus,  and  Oregim  hj  2>oly- 
mitarius  (comp.  Qiuest.  Ihhr.  on  Ijoth  passages). 
In  Josephus's  account  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §  2)  the  Israelite 
champion  is  said  to  have  been  '•  Nephaii  the  kins 
man  of  David  "  (Necfxiz'or  6  auyyevys  uutov);  the 
word  kinsman  perhaps  referring  to  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition of  the  identity  of  Jair  and  Jesse,  or  simply 
arising  from  the  mention  of  Bethlehem. 

In  the  received  Hebrew  text  Jaare  is  written 
with  a  small  or  suspended  R,  showing  that  in  the 
opinion  of  tlfe  Masorets  that  letter  is  uncertain. 

JA'ASAU  O^T.,  but  the  Keri  has  ''iDV\ 
i.  e.  Jaasai  [Jehovah  7nakes,  or  is  maker]  :  and  so 
the  Vulg.  Jasi),  one  of  the  Bene-Bani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  ,wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away 
(Ezr.  X.  37).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdras  the 
name  is  not  recognizable.  The  LXX.  had  a  different 

text  —  Kal  iiroir\(rtf.v  =  ^ti^i^*}. 

JAA'SIEL  (bS'^tT'^^  [lohom  God  created] : 
'lacriTJA. ;  [Vat.  Atreir/p;]  Alex.  A(rir]\:  Jasiel), 
son  of  the  great  Abner,  ruler  (T^^^)  or  "  prince  " 
(1'i"')  of  his  tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21). 

JAAZANFAH    (^n;??^«^  and  n;?!b?> 

[whom  Jehovah  hears]).  1.  Ya'azan-ya'hu 
{'leCovlas;  [Vat.  oCovtas'-]  Jezonias),  one  of  the 
"  captains  of  the  forces  "  who  accompanied  Johanan 
ben-Kareah  to  pay  his  respects  to  Gedaliah  at  Miz- 
pah  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  and 
who  appears  afterwards  to  have  assisted  in  recover- 
ing Ishmael's  prey  from  his  clutches  (comp.  Jer. 
xli.  11).  After  that,  he  probably  went  to  Eg}^)! 
with  the  rest  (Jer.  xliii.  4,  5).  He  is  described  as 
the  "son  of  the  (not  'a')  IMaachathite."  In  the 
narrative  of  Jeremiah  the  name  is  slightly  changed 
to  Jezaniaii. 

2.  Ya'azan-ya'iiu  {'Uxovlas;  Alex.  \€(oviasi 
Jezonias),  son  of  Shaphan :  leader  of  the  band  of 
seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  were  seer,  by 
Ezekiel  worshipping  liffore  the  idols  on  tl"^  wall  of 
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Jie  court  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (Ez.  viii.  11). 
It  is  possible  that  lie  is  identical  with  — 

3.  Ya'azan-yah'  ('Iexofia$:  Jezoiiias),  son  of 

Azur;  one  of  the  "  princes  "  ("'^ti''')  of  the  people 
against  whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  prophesy 
(i-:z.  xi.  1). 

4.  Ya'azan-yah'  {'If ^oviai-  Jezonins),  a  Re- 
ihabite,  son  of  Jeremiah,  lie  appe;irs  to  have  been 
the  sheikh  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah's 
interview  witli  them  (Jer.  xxxv.  3).  [Jkhon- 
adau.] 

JA'AZER  and  JA'ZER  [heljyer,  Ges.;  or 
pliice  lu'(l(/ed  about,  Flint:  see  inj'ni].  (The  form 
of  this  name  is  much  varied  both  in  the  A.  V.  and 
the  Hebrew,  though  the  one  does  not  follow  the 
other.  In  Num.  xxxii.  it  is  twice  given  Jazer  and 
once  Jaazer,  the  Hebrew  being  in  all  three  cases 

"1:1^2  [?].  i.  e.  Ya'ezzer.  Elsewhere  in  Numbers 
and  in  Josh.  xiii.  it  is  Jaazer;  but  in  Josh,  xxi.,  in 
2  Sam.  xxiv.,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Jazer:  the  lie- 
brew  in  all  these  is  "1.^37]),  Ya'ezer.  In  Chronicles 
it  is  also  Jazer;  but  here  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 
extended  form  of  ~^^T?^2,  Ya'ezeir,  a  form  which 
the  Samar.  Codex  also  presents  in  Num.  xxxii. 
The  LXX.  have  'la^vp,  but  once  [2  Sam.  xxiv.  5] 
"EKif(^ep,  Alex.  EAia(,'7j/j  —  including  the  affixed 
Hel).  'piifticle,  [and  in  1  Clir.  vi.  81,  Vat.  ra^'^p; 
xxvi.  ;J1,  Vat.  Pio^Tjp,  Alex.  ro^Tjp:]  Vulg.  Jazer, 
Jii.ter,  [Jezer]).  A  town  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  or  near  to  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  3;  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31).  We  first  hear  of  it  in  possession  of  the 
Amorites,  and  as  taken  by  Israel  after  Heslibon, 
and  on  their  way  from  tlience  to  Ikshan  (Num. 
xxi.  32)."  It  was  rebuilt  subsequently  liy  the  chil- 
dren of  Gad  (xxxii.  35 ),  and  was  a  prominent  place 
in  their  territory  (Josh.  xiii.  25;  2  ^am.  xxiv.  5). 
It  was  allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
30;  1  Chi*.  VI.  31),  but  in  the  time  of  David  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  Hebronites, 
«.  e.  descendants  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  31).  It 
seems  to  have  given  its  name  4o  a  district  of  de- 
pendent or  "  daughter  "  towns  (Num.  xxi.  32,  A.  V. 
"villages;"  1  Mace.  v.  8),  the  "land  of  Jazer" 
(Num.  xxxii.  1).  In  the  "burdens"  proclaimed 
over  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Jazer  is  men- 
tioned so  as  to  imply  that  there  were  vineyards 
there,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  had  ex- 
tended thither  from  Siismaii  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9;  Jer. 
xlviii.  32).  In  the  latter  passage,  as  the  text  at 
present  sUmds,  mention  is  made  of  the  "  Sea  of 

Jazer "  ("^.^37^  D^)-  J'his  may  have  been  some 
pool  or  lake  of  water,  or  possibly  is  an  ancient  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  the  LXX.  having  a  difterent 
reading  —  wdKts  'I.  (See  Gesenius,  Jtntiin,  i. 
550.) 

Jazer  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
its  position  is  laid  down  with  minuteness  in  tlie 
Ommmgticon  as  10  (or  8,  s.  roc.  ''A(wp)  Homan 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (Amman),  and  15  from 
tleshbon,  and  as  the  source  of  a  river  which  falLs 
into  the  Jordan.  Two  sites  hearing  the  names  of 
Chiirbet  Szdr  and  cs-Szir,  on  the  road  westward 
of  Am7iuiii,  were  pointed  out  to  Scetzen  in  ISOli 
{Reinen,  1854,  i.  397,  308).  The  latt«r  of  these  was 
passed  also  by  Burckhardt  (-S'y;-.  304)  at  2i  hours 

■  m  Num.  xxi  24,  where  the  present  Hebrew  text 
1.1  <  ty  (A.  V.  "  Btrong  "),  the  LXX.  have  read  'laftp. 
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below  Fu/ieis  going  south.  The  ruins  appear  tc 
have  been  on  the  left  (east)  of  the  road,  and  below 
them  and  the  road  is  the  source  of  the   \\'a/'v  Szi- 

(«.A,OJ,  or  Mojeb  es-Szir  (Seetzen),  answering 

though  certainly  but  imperfectly,  to  the  irora/xhs 
IxfjiffTos  of  Eusebius.  Seetzen  conjectures  tliat 
the  sea  of  Jazer  may  have  been  at  the  source  ol 
this  brook,  considerable  marslies  or  pools  sometimes 
existing  at  these  spots.  (Comp.  his  early  sugges- 
tion of  the  source  of  the  \\\t(/y  ISerka,  p.  3'J3.) 
Szir,  or  /S'eir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde 
as  y  lioman  miles  W.  of  Amman,  and  about  12 
from  Heslibon.  And  hefe,  until  further  investisja- 
tion,  we  must  be  content  to  place  Jazer.  G. 

JAAZI'AH  (^nnr^,  i.  e.  Yaaziya'hu  [ivhom 
Jthovah  consults]:  'Ofia;  [Vat.  O^eia:]  Oziau), 
apparently  a  third  son,  or  a  descendant,  of  Merari 
the  Levite,  and  the  founder  of  an  independent 
house  in  that  family  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  27 ) ;  neithei 
he  nor  his  descendants  are  mentioned  elsewhere 
(comp.  the  lists  in  xxiii.  21-23;  Ex.  vi.  19,  &c.). 

The  word  Beno  (122),  which  follows  Jaaziah, 
should  probably  be  translated  "  his  son,"  i.  e.  the 
son  of  Merari. 

JAA'ZIEL  (bsni?;:  [whom  God  consoks]: 
'OC(T)A  [Vat.  FA.  -^ei-l ;  Alex.  \r)ov\  :  Jazitl), 
one  of  the  Levites  of  the  second  order  who  were 
appointed  by  David  to  perform  the  musical  service 
before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18).  If  Aziel  in  ver. 
20  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  same  name  —  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  (comp.  Jesharelah 
and  Asharclah,  1  ('hr.  xxv.  2,  14)  —  his  business 
was  to  "  sound  the  psaltery  on  Alamoth." 

*  In  the  A.  V.  ed.  lull  the  name  is  written 
Jaziel,  as  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  and  the  Vul- 
gate. A. 

JA'BAL  (^3^  [a  stream] :  'Ioj/StjA  ;  [Alex. 
IwjSeA:]  Jribel),  the  son  of  Laniech  and  Adah 
(Gen.  iv.  20)  and  brother  of  Jubal.  Though  de- 
scended from  a  dweller  in  a  city  (ver.  17),  he  ia 
described  as  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents 
and  have  cattle.  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  ii.  c.  44,  near 
the  end)  ])oints  out  the  difference  between  his  mode 
of  life  and  Abel's.  Jabal's  was  a  migratory  life, 
and  his  jiossessions  probably  included  other  animals 
besides  sheep.  The  shepherds  who  were  before  him 
may  have  found  the  land  on  which  they  dwelt  suf- 
ficiently productive  for  the  constant  sustenance  of 
their  flocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  fixed 
abodes.  \V.   T.  B. 

JAB'BOK  (r?*3*  [ttreaming  forth,  flowing, 
Sim.  Ges. J:  ['I«/8<J/c;  in  Gen.  xxxii.  22,  Koni.] 
'la/3<ix-  •^"'■""'i  [•Ivboc]),  a  stream  which  inter- 
sects the  mountain  range  of  Gilejid  (comp.  .losh. 
xii.  2,  and  5),  and  falls  into  the  Jordan  about  mid- 
way between  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
There  is  some  dithculty  in  interpreting  two  or  three 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  Jabbok  is  8|>oken 
of  as  "  the  border  of  the  children  of  Amnion." 
'Ilie  following  facts  may  perhaps  throw  some  light 
upon  them: —  The  Anmionites  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed the  whole  country  between  the  rivers  Amon 
and  Jal>liok,  fnim  tiie  .lordan  on  the  west  to  th« 
wiklerncss  on  the  ea.st.  They  were  driven  out  of  it 
by  Sihon  king  of  the  .Amorites;  and  he  was  in  turn 
expelled  by  the  Israelites.  Yet  lonsr  subsequent  U) 
these  events,  the  country  was  popularly  called  ••  thi 
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.Mid  of  the  Animonites,"  and  was  even  claimed  by 
them  (Judg.  xi.  12-22).  For  this  reason  the  Jab- 
bok  is  still  called  "  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Amnion  "  in  Deut.  iii.  16,  and  Josh.  xii.  2.  Again, 
when  the  Animonites  were  driven  out  by  Siiion 
from  their  ancient  territory,  they  took  [lossession 
of  the  eastern  i)lain,  and  of  a  considerable  section 
af  the  eastern  defiles  of  Gilead,  around  the  sources 
and  upiier  branches  of  the  Jabliok.  Eabbath-Ani- 
mon,  their  capital  city  (2  Sam.  xi.),  stood  within 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
tributary  to  the  Jabbok.  This  explains  the  state- 
ment in  Num.  xxL  21  —  "  Israel  possessed  his 
(Sihou's)  land  from  Arnqji  unto  Jabbok,  unto  the 

chUdren  of  Ammoii  ("jSffiP  "^aa"!!?),  for  the 
border  of  the  children  of  Amnion  was  strong  "  — 
the  border  among  the  defiles  of  the  upper  Jabbok 
was  strong.  This  also  illustrates  Deut.  ii.  37, 
"  Only  unto  the  land  of  the  children  of  Amnion 
thou  earnest  not,  unto  every  place  of  the  torrent 

Jabbok  (pln^  bn?  T'bS),  and  unto  the  cities 
Ln  the  mountains,  and  every  place  which  the  Lord 
our  God  forbad." 

It  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jabbok  the  in- 
terview took  place  between  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen. 
Kxxii.  22);  and  this  river  afterwards  became,  to- 
wards its  western  part,  the  boundary  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Josh.  xii.  2,  5).  Euse- 
bius  rightly  places  it  between  Gerasa  and  Phila- 
delphia ( 0/ww.  s.  v.);  and  at  the  present  day  it 
separates  the  province  of  Belbi  from  Jtbtl  Ajlun. 
Its  modern  name  is  Wady  Zurlca.  It  rises  in  the 
plateau  east  of  Gilead,  and  receives  many  tributaries 
from  both  north  and  south  in  the  eastern  declivities 
of  the  mountain-range  —  one  of  these  comes  from 
Gerasa,  another  from  liabbath-Amnion ;  but  all  of 
them  are  mere  winter  streams.  The  Zurlca  cuts 
through  Gilead  in  a  deep,  narrow  defile.  Through- 
out the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  fringed  with 
thickets  of  cane  and  oleander,  and  the  banks  above 
are  clothed  with  oak-forests.  Towards  its  mouth 
the  stream  is  perennial,  and  ia  winter  often  im- 
piassal)le.  J.  L.  P. 

*  For  other  notices  of  the  Jabbok,  its  history 
and  scenery,  the  reader  may  see  Robinson's  Pl(ys. 
Geo(jr.  pp.  57,  150  f. ;  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel, 
pp.  476,  563  (2d  ed.);  Stanley's  S.  </•  P.  p.  290 
(Amer.  ed.);  Porter's  Handbook  of  Syria,  p.  310  f. ; 
and  Lynch's  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  p.  253. 
The  ford  of  Jabbok  which  Jacob  crossed  with  his 
family  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxii. 
13  ft'.)  is  pointed  out  at  Kalaat  Serka,  on  the  great 
Damascus  road  through  Gilead.  A  legend  which 
contradicts  the  Biblical  account  assigns  the  passage 
to  the  Jordan,  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  See 
Kitter's  Geoyr.  of  Palestine,  Gage's  transl.  ii.  228. 
The  depression  which  marks  the  valley  of  the  Zerka 
(Jabbok)  can  be  seen  from  the  heights  near  Bethel 
(PiOb.  lies.  i.  441,  2d  ed.).  H. 

JABESH  (trb;  [dry,  parched]  :  'lafils ; 
[Vat.  Iaj3€is;]  Alex.  A0eis,  lafieis ;  Joseph. 
'lafirj<TOi'-  Jabes).  1.  Father  of  Shallum,  the 
I5th  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  10,  13,  14). 

2.  [Vat.  tajSeir;  Ales,  in  1  Sam.,  EiajSety:  in 
»  Chr.,  Ia/3eis-]  The  short  form  of  the  name 
Iabesh-Gile.a.d  (1  Chr.  x.  12  only).  [The  short 
•rni  also  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  3,  5,  9,  10,  xxxi. 
12,  13.— A.] 

JA'BESH-GIL'EAD   ("Tpb?   272^,    also 
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^''^^  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  9,  &c.,  dry,  from  1272^  to  bt 
dry;  [1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2  Sam.  xxi.  12,]  'lafllj  [Vat. 
Alex.  -ySeis]  TaXaaS;  [1  Sam.  xi.  9,  Ia/8ts  (Vat 
-/8€(s);  Alex.  E(o)3eJs  TaKaaS;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  11 
2  Sam.  ii.  4,  5,  Ia/3ir  (Vat.  -/Seis,  Alex.  Em/Sttj 
TTjy  raA.aa5iTj5os  (Vat.  -5gi-);  1  Chr.  x.  11 
raAaaS:]  Jabes  Galaad),  or  Jaljesh  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Gilead.  [Gilead.]  In  its  widtst  sense 
Gilead  included  the  half  tribe  of  j\Ian.%sseh  (1  Chr 
xxvii.  21 )  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  1-42)  east  of  tlie  Jordan — and  of 
the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the  chief.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  cruel  vengeance 
taken  upon  its  inhabitants  for  not  coming  up  to 
Mizpeh  on  the  occasion  of  the  fierce  war  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Every  male  of  the  city  was  put  to  the  sword,  and 
all  virghis  —  to  the  number  of  400  —  seized  to  be 
given  in  marriage  to  the  600  men  of  Benjamin  that 
remained  (Judg.  xxi.  8-14).  Nevertheless  the  city 
survived  the  loss  of  its  males ;  and  being  attacked 
subsequently  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  gave  Saul 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  prowess  in  its 
defense,  and  silencing  all  objections  made  by  the 
children  of  Behal  to  his  sovereignty  (1  Sam.  xi. 
1-15 ).  Neither  were  his  exertions  in  bebah  of  this 
city  unrequited;  for  when  he  and  his  three  sons 
were  slain  by  the  Philistines  in  Mount  Gilboa  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  8),  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  came  by 
night  and  took  down  their  corpses  from  the  walla 
of  Beth-shan  where  they  had  been  exposed  as 
trophies;  then  burnt  the  bodies,  and  buried  the 
bones  under  a  tree  near  tlie  city  —  observing  a  strict 
funeral  fast  for  seven  days  {ibid.  13).  David  does 
not  forget  to  l;less  them  for  this  act  of  piety  towards 
his  old  master,  and  liis  more  than  brother  (2  Sam. 
ii.  5);  though  he  afterwards  had  their  remains 
translated  to  the  ancestral  sepulchre  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  As  to  the  site  of 
the  city,  it  is  not  defined  in  the  0.  T.,  Jjut  luise- 
bius  {Onomast.  s.  v.)  places  it  beyond  Jordan,.  6 
miles  from  Pella  on  the  mountain-road  to  Gerasa; 
where  its  name  is  probably  preserved  in  the  IVady 
Yabes,  which,  flowing  from  the  east,  enters  the 
Jordan  below  Beth-shan  or  Scythoiwlis.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  lies.  iii.  319),  the  ruin 
ed-Deir,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Wady,  still  marks 
its  site.  E-  S.  Ff. 

JA'BEZ  (V5P^  [it'/io  causes  sorrow,  Ges.; 
possibly  a  liif/h  place,  f  iii-st] :  'idfiis;  [Vat.  r»- 
fieaap;]  Alex.  ra/37j$:  Jades),  apparently  a  place 
at  which  the  families  of  the  scribes  (□''"1?D) 
resided,  who  belonged  to  the  familfts  of  the  Kenites 
(1  Chr.  ii.  55).  It  occurs  among  the  descendants 
of  Salnia,  who  was  of  Judah,  and  closely  Cf)nnected 
with  Bethlehem  (ver.  61),  possibly  the  father  of 
Boaz ;  and  also  —  though  how  is  not  clear  —  with 
Joab.  The  Turgum  states  some  curious  particulars, 
which,  however,  do  not  much  elucidate  the  dilfi- 
culty,  and  which  are  probably  a  mixture  of  trust- 
worthy tradition  and  of  mere  invention  based  on 
philological  grounds.  Rechab  is  there  identified 
with  Rechabiah  the  son  of  Eliezer,  Jloses'  younger 
son  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25),  and  Jabez  with  Othniel  the 
Kenezzite,  who  bore  Uie  name  of  Jaliez  "  becaus* 
he  founded  by  his  counsel  (n^*V)  a  school 
(S!J''3"iri)  of  disciples  called  Tirathiles,  Shim- 
eatuites,  and  Sucathites."     See  ilso  the  quotation* 
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from  Tal  j)ud,  Temurah,  in  I'uxtorfs  Lex.  col.  966, 
where  a  similar  derivation  is  given. 

2.  ['I70i3^s;  Ale.K.  Io7/3r?s,  ra^JJJ-]  The  name 
occurs  aijain  in  the  geiieaJofjies  of  Judah  (1  t'hr. 
iv.  9,  10)  in  a  passage  of  remarkable  detail  inserted 
(n  a  genealogy  again  connected  with  liethielu-ni 
(ver.  -i).     Here  a  ditierent  force  is  attached  to  the 

name.  It  is  niatle  to  refer  to  the  sorrow  (3^3?, 
otzeb)  with  which  his  mother  bore  him,  and  also  to 
his  prayer  that  evil  may  not  grieve  (""SV^)  him. 
Jabez  was  "more  honorable  than  his  bretiircn," 
though  who  they  were  is  not  ascertaina'jle.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  connection  exists  be- 
tween this  genealogy  and  that  in  ii.  50-55.  Several 
names  appear  in  both  —  Ilur,  Kphratah,  Bethlehem, 
Zareathites  (in  A.  V.  iv.  2  inaccurately  "  Zorath- 
ites"),  Joab,  Caleb;  and  there  is  much  similarity 
between  others,  as  Itechab  and  licchali,  lishton  and 
Kiihtaulites:  but  any  positive  connection  seems  un- 
denionsli-iible.  'I'he  'I'argum  repeats  its  identifica- 
tion of  Jabez  and  Othiiiel. 

These  passages  in  the  Targums  are  worthy  of 
remark,  not  only  because  they  exemplify  the  same 
habit  of  playing  on  words  and  seeking  for  deriva- 
tions which  is  found  in  the  above  and  many  other 
pas.sages  of  the  Bible,  l)uth  early  and  late,  but  also 
because,  as  v,ften  as  not,  the  puns  do  not  now  exist 
in  the  Kabbinical  Hebrew  in  which  these  i)ara- 
phi-ases  are  written,  although  they  appear  if  that 
Itabbinical  Hebrew  is  translated  back  into  Biblical 
Hebrew.  There  are  several  cases  of  this  in  the 
Targum  above  quoted,  namely,  on  1  (,'hr.  ii.  55  (see 
Tirathini,  Socatiiim,  etc.),  and  othei-s  in  the  Tar- 
gum on  Ituth,  in  the  additions  to  the  genealogy  at 
the  end  of  that  book.  One  example  will  show  what 
is  intended.  "  Obefl  (^2^37)  was  he  who  semd 
the  I>ord  of  the  world  with  a  perfect  heart." 
'<  Ser\ed  "  in  Biblical  Hebrew  is  133?'*,  from  the 
same  root  as  Obe<l,  but  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
gum it  is  n7Cl,  so  that  the  allusion  (like  that 
in  Coleridge's  famous  pun)  exists,  as  it  stands, 
neither  for  the  eye  nor  the  ear.  Ii. 

JA'BIN  (l""!!^  [lnleUi(/tnt,  Fiirst;  one  v:himi 
6W  o6;ie;  res,  Ces.J  :  'Ia/3is;  [Vat.  Alex.  Ia3ei$: 
Jabln]).  1.  King  of  Ilazor,  a  royal  city  in  tlie 
north  of  I'alesline,  near  the  waters  of  Merom,  who 
organize<l  a  confederacy  of  the  northern  princes 
against  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xi.  1-3).  He  assembled 
an  army,  which  the  Scrij^ture  narrative  merely  com- 
pares to  the  sands  for  multitude  (ver.  4),  but  wiiich 
Josephus  reckons  at  300,000  foot,  10,000  liur.se,  and 
20,000  chariots,  •josiiua,  encouraged  by  (iod,  sur- 
prised this  vast  army  of  allied  forces  "  by  tlie  waters 
of  Meroni  "  (ver.  7;  near  Kedesh,  according  to 
Josepiius),  utterly  routed  them,  cut  the  hoof-sinews 
of  their  horses,  and  burnt  their  chariots  with  fire 
at  a  pU»ce  which  from  that  circumstance  may  have 
derivetl  its  name  of  Miskki'Iiuth-Maim  (Hervey, 
On  the  (Jeneiiloyies,  p.  2-28).  [MlsltlCl'IIKTll 
Maim.]  It  is  prol)aljle  that  in  consequence  of  this 
DaUle  tlie  confe<lerate  kin<;s,  and  Jabin  amony 
Jiem,  were  rediice<l  to  vas.sal:ige,  for  we  find  im- 
iiediately  afterw.'^rds  that  Jabin  is  safe  in  his  capital 
Itul  during  the  ensuing  wars  ^vbich  occupied  some 
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time,  losh.  xi.  18),  Joshua  "  turned  ba-.'k,"  and 
perhaps  on  some  fresh  rebellion  of  Jabin,  inflicted 
on  him  a  signal  and  summary  vengeance,  niakinp 
Hazor  an  excejition  to  the  general  rale  of  not  l)uni- 
iiig  the  conqueretl  cities  of  Canaan  (xi.  1-14; 
loseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  18;  Ewald,  Oesch.  ii.  328). 

2.  [In  Judg.,  'la&iv  (Vat.  -jBeii');  Alex,  lafxtiv, 
lafidV,  in  I's.,  'la^eiV.]  A  king  of  Hazor,  whose 
,'eneral  Sisera  was  defeated  by  Barak,  whose  army 
is  described  in  much  the  same  terms  as  that  of  his 
predecessor  (Judg.  iv.  3,  13),  and  who  suftered  pre- 
cisely the  same  fate.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
the  minute  similarity  of  the  two  nairatives  (Josh. 
Judg.  iv.,  v.),  and  ajj  attentive  comparison  of 
them  with  Josephus  (who  curiously  omits  the  name 
of  Jabin  altogether  in  his  mention  of  Joshua's 
ietory,  although  his  account  b  full  of  details) 
would  easily  sujjply  further  points  of  resemblance. 
[Bakak;  Dkijukaii.]  It  is  indeed  by  no  means 
impossible  that  in  the  course  of  160  years  Hazor 
should  liave  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  even  reas- 
sumed  its  preiiminence  under  sovereigns  who  still 
bore  the  old  dynastic  name.  But  entirely  inde- 
pendent considerations  show  tliat  the  period  be- 
tween Jcshua  and  Barak  could  not  have  iicen  150 
years,  and  indeed  tend  to  jirove  that  those  two 
chiefs  were  contemporaries  (llervey,  Otntnl.  p. 
228);  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  reyaril  the  two 
accounts  of  the  destruction  of  Hazor  and  Jabin  as 
really  applying  to  the  same  monarch,  and  the  same 
event.  What  is  to  prevent  us  from  su]>posing  that 
labin  and  his  confederate  kings  were  defeated  bcth 
l)y  Joshua  and  by  Barak,  and  that  distinct  accounts 
of  both  victories  were  preserved  V  The  most  casual 
reader  of  the  narrative  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
remarkable  resemblance  between  tiie  two  stories. 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  to  throw  doubts  on 
the  Imluriwl  rtracUy  of  the  earlier  narrative,  as  is 
done  by  Hasse  (p.  129),  Maurer  (atJ  loc),  Studei 
{on  Judtjes,  p.  90),  and  l)e  Wette  (/•.(«/.  p.  231), 
according  to  Keil,  on  Joi^h.  xi.  10-15;  and  by 
I.'osenmiiller  {Hvhol.  Jos.  xi.  11);  but  when  the 
chronological  arguments  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, we  do  not  (in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which 
still  remain)  consider  Hiivernick  successful  in  re- 
moving the  improljaljilities  which  liesct  the  com- 
mon supposition  that  this  Jabin  hved  long  after 
the  one  which  .losliua  defeated.  At  any  rate  we 
cannot  agree  with  Winer  in  denouncing  any  attempt 
to  identify  them  with  each  other  as  the  wr  pius 
ultra  of  uncritical  audacity.  T.   W.   !•'. 

JAB'NEEL  (bS35;;  [God  permils  or  e(iu.*ts 
to  Ifuilil]).     The  name  of  two  towns  in  Palestine. 

1.  (In  O.  T.  Af&vd;  [Vat.  Ae^^a;]  Alex.  Ia/3- 
vr)X;  in  Apocr. 'lojui'fia:  JeOiinl,  .JoiHitid.)  One 
of  the  points  on  tlie  northern  boundary  of  Judah, 
not  quite  at  the  sea,  though  near  it "  (Josli.  xv. 
11).  There  is  no  sign,  however,  of  its  ever  having 
iieen  occuiiietl  l)y  Judah.  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  § 
22)  attributes  it  to  the  Danites.  Tliere  was  a  con- 
stant struggle  going  on  between  that  tribe  and  the 
riiilistines  for  the  possession  of  all  Mie  places  in 
the  lowland  plain  [Dan],  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  next  time  we  meet  with  JalmeeJ  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  (2  (  hr.  xxvi.  fi).  L'z- 
ziah  digpos.sessed  them  of  it,  and  demolished  its 
fortifications.     Here  it  is  in  the  sliorter  fomi  of 


<■  In  Josh.  XT.  46,  aflor  the  words  "from  Kkron," 
he  LXK.  atld  'If^ya',  Jubuuh,  instead  of  "  even  unto 


the  f«i ;  "   probably   reiuliug  713^^  for   tlie 
word  n^''. 
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Jabekb.  In  its  Greek  garb,  Iamxia,  it  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Maccabees  (1  jMacc.  iv. 
15,  .V.  58,  X.  69,  XV.  40),  in  whose  time  it  was 
again  a  strong  place.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
xii.  8,  §  6)  (jorgias  was  governor  of  it;  but  the 
text  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  xii.  32)  has  Idu- 
maea.  At  this  time  there  was  a  harbor  on  the 
coast,  to  wliich,  and  the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas 
set  fire,  and  the  conflagi-ation  was  seen  at  Jerusa- 
lem, a  distance  of  about  25  miles  (2  Mace.  xii.  9). 
The  harbor  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  in  con- 
sequence speaks  of  the  town  as  double  —  duceJam- 
nes  (see  the  quotations  in  Keland,  p.  823).  Like 
Ascalon  and  Gaza,  the  harbor  bore  the  title  of 
Majumas,  perhaps  a  Coptic  word,  meaning  the 
"place  on  the  sea"  (Kehmd,  p.  590,  <fec. ;  Kaumer, 
p.  174,  note,  J 84,  note;  Kenrick,  Pli(Enicia,  pp.  27, 
29).  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  .labneh 
was  one  of  the  most  populous  pl.ices  of  Judaea,  and 
contained  a  Jewish  school  of  great  fame,"  whose 
learned  doctors  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 
The  great  .Sanhetlrim  was  also  held  here.  In  this 
holy  city,  according  to  an  early  Jewish  tradition, 
was  buried  the  great  Gamaliel.  His  tomb  was 
visited  by  Parchi  in  the  14th  century  (Zunz,  in 
Asher's  Benj.  of  Tii/ldn,  u.  439,  440;  also  98). 
[n  the  time  of  Eusebius,  however,  it  had  dwindled 
to  a  small  place,  7roA.ix«"?,  merely  requiring  casual 
mention  ( Onomasticon).  In  the  Gth  century,  under 
Justinian,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop 
(Epiphanius,  adv.  IIobi:  lib.  ii.  730).  Under  the 
Crusaders  it  bore  the  corrupted  name  of  Iljelin,  and 
gave  a  title  to  a  line  of  Counts,  one  of  whom,  Jean 
d'Ibelin,  about  1250,  restored  to  efficiency  the  fa- 
mous code  of  the  "  Assises  de  Jerusalem  "  (Giblwn. 
ch.  58  ad  fin. ;  also  the  citations  in  Kaumer,  Pci- 
Uistina,  p.  185). 

The  modern  village  of  Yebna,  or  more  accurately 

Ibna  (^LIaj),  stands  about  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  a  slight  eminence  just  south  of  the  Xtihr 
Rijnn.  It  is  about  11  miles  south  of  -Jfiffn,  7 
from  Rfimleh,  and  4  from  Akir  (Ekron).  It  prob- 
ably occupies  its  ancient  site,  for  some  remains  of 
old  buildings  are  to  be  seen,  jKWsibly  relics  -of  the 
fortress  which  the  Crusaders  built  there  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  274).  G. 

*  Kaumer  {Paldslina,  p.  203,  4te  Aufl.)  regards 
Jabneel  and  .labneh  as  probably  the  same.  Eiirst 
(Hnndiv.  i.  479)  denies  that  they  are  the  same,  re- 
garding Jabneli  indeed  as  represented  by  Ycbna, 
but  the  site  of  Jabneel  as  lost.  The  traveller  go- 
ing from  Eidml  (.A.shdod)  to  Yafa  (.Toppa)  passas 
near  Yebna,  conspicuous  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  a  well  from  which  the  water  is 
raised  by  a  large  wheel.  The  women  of  the  vil- 
lage may  be  seen  here  in  picturesque  groups,  with 
their  water-skin.s  and  jars,  at  almost  any  hour.  A 
glab  of  antique  marble  forms  the  front-piece  of  the 
watering-trough,  and  other  similar  fragments  lie 
scattered  here  and  there.  At  a  little  distance  fur- 
ther south  occur  a  few  remains  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct. The  Gamaliel  whose  tomb  is  shown  at  Yebna 
(see  above)  nmst  be  understood  to  be  Gamaliel  the 
younger,  a  grandson  of  the  great  Gfamaliel  who 
was  Paul's  teacher.     (See  Sepp's  Jerus.  und  das 


h  •  Qraetz  (Gescliichte  der  Jitden,  iv.  13)  speaks  of 
thifl  idea  of  a  renowned  Jewish  school  at  .labneli  be- 
fore th«  fall  of  Jerusalem  as  unfounded.  All  its  celeb- 
■itj,  if  not  its  existence,  was  subsequent  to  that  event. 

U. 
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heil.  Land,  ii.  501.)  The  oriu'iu,  studies,  and  fara< 
of  the  Jewish  school  established  at  Jamnia  or 
Yebna  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  foun 
an  inqwrtant  chapter  in  the  history  of  rabbinical 
and  Biblical  literature.  Lightfoot  furnishes  an  out 
line  of  the  subject  (Opp.  ii.  pp.  141-144,  Anisterd 
1686).  The  best  modern  account  of  this  seminary 
and  its  influence  on  the  philosophy  and  religious 
ideas  of  the  Jews  is  probably  that  of  Dr.  H. 
Graetz  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  Geacldchle 
der  Juden,  vol.  iv.  (Berlin,  1853).  The  reader  may 
see  also  Josfs  Ueschichte  der  IsraelUen,  iii.  185  ft'.; 
and  Dean  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii. 
bk.  xvii.  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

2.  {'U(pdafxu.l\  Alex.  la^vnW  [Comp.  'lo)3- 
;/I7)A:]  Jebnael.)  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
boundary  of  Xaphtali  (.Josh.  xix.  33,  only).  It  is 
named  next  after  Adami-Nekel),  and  had  appar- 
ently I.a,kkum  between  it  and  the  "  outgoings  "  of 
the  boundary  at  the  Jordan.  But  little  or  no  clew 
can  be  got  from  the  passage  to  its  situation. 
Doubtless  it  is  the  same  place  which,  as  'la/xveia 
(Vita,  §  37),  and  'lafxviO  {B.  .T.  ii.  20,  §  6),  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  among  the  villages  in  Upper 
Galilee,  which,  though  strong  in  themselves  {ireT- 
p<x)5ets  oijffas),  were  fortified  by  him  in  anticipation 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  The  other  villages 
named  by  him  in  the  same  connection  are  Meroth, 
Achabare,  "^r  the  rock  of  the  Achabari,  and  Seph. 
Schwarz  (p.  181)  mentions  that  the  later  name  of 
..'abneel  was  A'e/V  Yamah,f>  the  village  l>y  the  sea. 
Taking  this  with  the  vague  indications  of  Josephus, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  look  for  its  traces  at  the 
N.  W.  part  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  hill  coun- 
try. G. 

JAB'XEH  (n3  .  ^  [he  lets  or  causes  to  build] : 
'lajSfrjp;  [Vnt.  A.^fyvnp;]  Alex,  lafieis-  Jabnia), 
•2  Chr.  xxvi.  6.     [Jabnilel.] 

JA'CHAN  ("jSp!  [aJUctkm  or  ajiicted]: 
'Iwaxdf',  [Vat.  Xi/xa:]  Alex.  laxaV-  Jachan), 
one  of  seven  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr. 
V.  13). 

JA'CHIX  (r?^  t^^  *^""  establish]  :  ui 
Kings,  'laxovfi.  Ales.,  laxovf,  but  in  Chr.  Ka- 
T({p^6tf(r£s  in  both  MSS.;  Josephus,  '10x1'"=  Jnchin, 
Jachin),  one  of  the  two  pillars  which  were  set  up 
"in  the  [lorch  "  (1  K.  ni.  21)  or  before  the  templo 
(2  Chr.  iii.  17)  of  Solomon.  It  was  the  "right- 
hund  "  one  of  the  two;  by  which  is  probably  meant 
the  south  (comp.  1  K.  vii.  39).  However,  both  the 
position  and  the  structure  of  these  famous  columns 
are  full  of  difficulties,  and  they  will  be  most  suit- 
ably examined  in  describing  the  Texiple.  Inter- 
preted as  a  Hebrew  word  Jachin  signifies  firmness 
[See  Boaz  2.] 

JA'CHIX  (r?!!  [as  above]  :  'Kx^iv,  'lax^iv, 
'laX'"'  ["^  Xum..  Vat.  Alex.  laxet"!  in  Gen. 
and  Ex.,]  Alex.  Iaxe»M=  Jndiin)-  1-  Fourth  son 
of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10:  Ex.  y\.  15);  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Jaciiixites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

2.  [In  1  Chr.  ix.  and  Neh.,  'lax'i',  Vat.  Alex, 
laxec;  i"  1  ^'hr.  xxiv.,  'Ax'V>  Vat.  Axe</i,  Alex, 
lax* '»'.]  Head  of  the  2l8t  course  of  priests  in 
the  time  of  Dand.  Some  of  the  course  returned 
from  Babylon  (1   Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17;  Neb.  xi. 


*>  Cai  .he  name  In  the  Vat.  LXX.  (given  above)  b« 
a  corruption  of  this?  It  can  hardly  be  corruptw! 
from  Jamnia  or  Jabneel. 
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10).  [JoiAKiu.]  Jacinius,  the  original  name  of 
Alcimus  (1  Mace.  vii.  5,  &c.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.,  ix. 
J  7),  who  was  the  first  of  his  family  that  was  higli 
priest,  may  possihly  have  been  in  Hebrew  Jachin, 
though  the  K  more  properly  suggests  Jakim. 

'AxfifJ-,  AciiiM  (Matt.  i.  14),  seems  also  to  be 
the  same  name.  A.  C.  H. 

JA'CHINITES.THE  ("'3'?*^  [see above]: 
'lax'vi  [Vat.  -vei]  >  Alex,  o  laxftyf.  familia  Ja- 
cliinkurum),  the  family  founded  by  Jacihx,  son 
of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

"JACINTH  {uaKivdos-  hyndn(hu$),  a  precious 
Btone,  forming  one  of  the  foundations  of  tlie  walls 
of  the  new  Jerusalem   (Hev.  xxi.  20).     It  seems 

to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  lesJiem  (Dtt?  V, 
A.  V.  "ligure'"),  which  was  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (ICx.  xxviii.  19). 
The  jacinth  or  hyacinth  is  a  red  variety  of  zircon, 
which  is  found  in  square  prisms,  of  a  wliite,  gray, 
red,  reddish-brown,  yellow,  or  pale-green  color.  Li- 
gurite  is  a  crystallized  mineral  of  a  yellowish-green 
or  apple-green  hue,  found  in  Liguria,  and  thence 
deriving  its  name.  It  was  reputed  to  possess  an 
attractive  power  similar  to  that  of  amber  (Theo- 
phrast.  Lrijip.  28),  and  perhaps  the  Greek  \iyvptou, 
which  the  LXX.  gives,  was  suggested  by  an  appar- 
ent reference  to  this  quaUty  (as  if  from  Aei'xfi", 
"to  lick").  The  expression  in  Uev.  ix.  17,  ''of 
jacinth,"  applied  to  the  breastplate,  is  descriptive 
simply  of  a  Injacinthine,  i.  e.  dark-purple  color,  and 
has  no  reference  to  the  stone.  W.  L.  E. 

JA'COB  {^'\)'S^^ svpplanier :  'laKti$:  Ja- 
c(il)),  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Eebekah.  He 
was  born  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  and  Abra- 
ham 1.59  years  old,  probably  at  the  well  Lahai-roi. 
His  history  is  related  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book 
of  (Jenesis.  He  grew  up  a  quiet,  domestic  youth, 
the  favorite  son  of  his  mother.  He  bought  the 
birthright  from  his  brother  Esau ;  and  afterwards, 
at  his  mother's  instigation,  acquired  the  blessing 
intended  for  Esau,  by  practicing  a  well-known  de- 
ceit on  Isaac.  Hitherto  the  two  sons  shared  the 
wanderings  of  Isaac  in  the  South  Country;  but 
now  Jacob,  in  his  78th  year,  was  sent  from  the 
family  home,  to  avoid  his  brother,  and  to  seek  a 
wife  among  his  kindred  in  Padan-aram.  As  he 
passed  through  Bethel,  God  appeared  to  him. 
After  the  lapse  of  21  years  he  returned  from  Padan- 
arara  witli  two  wives,  two  concu!)ines,  eleven  sons, 
and  a  daughter,  and  Lirge  property.  He  escajjcd 
from  the  angry  jnirsuit  of  Laban,  from  a  rencontre 
with  I^lsau,  and  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  provoked  by  the  murder  of  Shechem ;  and  in 
each  of  those  three  emergencies  he  was  aided  and 
strengthened  by  the  interposition  of  God,  and  in 
sign  of  the  grace  won  by  a  night  of  wrestling  with 
God  his  name  w;is  changed  at  Jabliok  into  Israel 
("soldier  of  God").  Deborah  and  Rachel  died 
before  he  reached  Hebron;  and  it  was  at  Hebron, 
in  the  12-2d  year  of  his  age,  that  he  and  Esau 
buried  their  father  Isa-ic.  Joseph,  the  favorite  son 
of  Jacob,  was  sold  into  I'^gypt  eleven  years  before 
the  death  of  Isaac;  and  Jacob  had  probalily  ex- 
ceeded his  1.30th  year  when  he  went  thither,  being  i 
encouraged  in  a  divine  vision  as  he  [>aH8e<I  for  the  ^ 
last  time  through  Heer-sheba.  He  w.is  presented 
'o  Phanioh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  years  in  l{am- 
SMS  and  Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn  blessing 
'/a  ^braini  and  Maiiasseh,  and  his  own  sono  one 
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by  one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  complete  then 
reconciliation  with  Joseph,  he  died  in  his  ]47tb 
jear.  His  body  was  embalmed,  carried" with  gria' 
care  and  pomp  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  dejjos- 
ited  with  his  fathers,  and  his  wife  Leah,  in  the  cave 
of  iMaclipelah. 

The  exaiiqile  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  minor  prophets.  Ilosea,  in  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii.  3,  4,  12)  to 
convert  the  descendants  of  Jacob  from  their  state 
of  alienation  from  God,  by  recalling  to  their  mem- 
ory the  repeated  acts  of  God's  favor  shown  to  their 
ancestor.  And  Malachi  (i.  2)  strengthens  the  de- 
sponding hearts  of  the  returned  exiles  by  assuring 
them  that  the  love  which  God  bestowed  upon  Jacob 
was  not  withheld  from  them.  Besides  the  frequent 
mention  of  his  name  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  other  two  Patriarchs,  there  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  events  in  the  life  of  Jacob  in  four  books 
of  the  N.  T.  In  Pom.  ix.  11-1.3,  St.  Paul  adduces 
the  history  of  Jacob's  birth  to  prove  that  the  favor 
of  (iod  is  independent  of  the  order  of  natural  de- 
scent. In  Heb.  xii.  IG,  and  xi.  21,  the  transfer  of 
the  birthright  and  Jacob's  dying  benediction  are 
referred  to.  His  vision  at  Bethel,  and  his  posses- 
sion of^land  at  Shechem  are  cited  in  St.  John  i. 
51,  and  iv.  5,  12.  And  St.  Stephen,  in  his  speech 
(.\cts  vii.  12-lG),  mentions  the  famine  which  was 
the  means  of  restoring  Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in 
Egypt,  and  the  burial  of  the  patriach  in  Shechem. 

Such  are  the  events  of  Jacob's  life  recorded  in 
Scripture.  Some  of  them  require  additional  no- 
tice. 

1.  For  the  sale  of  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  Esau 
is  branded  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  "  profane  person " 
(Heb.  xii.  16).  The  following  sacred  and  impor- 
tant privileges  have  been  mentioned  as  connected 
with  primogeniture  in  patriarchal  times,  and  as 
constituting  the  object  of  Jacob's  desire.  ('/.)  Su- 
perior rank  in  the  family:  see  Gen.  xlix.  3,  4.  (0.) 
A  double  portion  of  the  father's  property;  so  Aben 
Ezra:  see  Deut.  xxi.  17,  and  Gen.  xlviii.  22.  (c.) 
The  priestly  office  in  the  patriiirchal  church :  see 
Num.  yiii.  17-19.  In  favor  of  this,  see  Jerome 
ad  Kvaiig.  Kp.  Ixxiii.  §  6 ;  Jarchi  in  Gen.  xxv. ; 
Estius  in  I/tbr.  xii. ;  Shuckford's  Connexiim,  bk. 
vii.;  Blunt,  Undes.  Coincid.  pt.  i.  1,  §§  2,  3;  and 
against  it,  Vitringa,  Ob$.  Snc,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
.Musdisch.  Jieclil,  ii.  §  G4,  cited  by  Posenmiiller  in 
Gen.  xxv.  ((/.)  A  conditional  promise  cr  adumbra- 
tion of  the  heavenly  inheritance:  see  Cartwright 
in  the  Cril.  Sua:  on  Gen.  xxv.  (e.)  The  promise 
of  the  Seed  in  which  all  nations  should  be  blessed, 
though  not  included  in  the  birthright,  may  have 
been  so  regarded  iiy  the  patriarchs,  as  it  wjis  by 
their  descendants,  Kom.  ix.  8,  and  Shuckford,  viii. 

The  whole  suiject  has  been  treated  in  separate 
essays  by  Vitringa  in  his  Obs.  Sac.  pt.  i.  11,  §  2; 
also  by  .1.  II.  Hottinger,  and  by  J.  J.  Schriider, 
cited  by  AN'iner. 

2.  With  regard  to  Jacob's  acquisition  of  his 
father's  blessing,  ch.  xxvii.,  few  persons  will  accept 
the  excuse  offered  by  Augustine,  Serm.  iv.  §  22, 
23,  fur  the  deceit  which  he  practiced  —  that  it  wa« 
merely  a  figurative  action,  and  that  his  personation 
of  Esau  was  justified  by  his  previous  purchase  of 
Esjiu's  birthright.  It  is  not  however  necessary, 
with  the  view  of  cherishing  a  Christiau  hatred  of 
sin,  to  heap  opprobrious  epithets  upon  a  falliblt 
man  whom  the  choice  of  God  has  reiideretl  ven- 
erable in  the  eyes  of  believers.  Watrrland  (iv.  208) 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Jacob  in  language  whick 
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■  neither  wanting  in  reverence  nor  likel}'  to  en- 
tourage the  extenuation  of  guilt.  '•  I  do  not  know 
tthether  it  be  justifiable  in  every  particular:  1  sus- 
pect that  it  is  not.  There  wrjre  several  very  good 
md  Ltuilable  circumstances  in  what  Jacob  and  Ke- 
bekah  did;  but  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  acquit 
them  of  all  blame."  And  Blunt  {Uiules.  Coiiic.) 
observes  that  none  "  of  the  patriarchs  can  be  set 
up  as  a  model  of  Christian  morals.  They  li\ed 
under  a  code  of  laws  that  were  not  absolutely  good, 
perhaps  not  so  good  as  the  Levitical;  for  as  this 
was  but  a  preparation  for  the  more  perfect  law  of 
Christ,  so  possibly  was  the  patriarchal  but  a  prep- 
aration for  the  Law  of  Moses."'  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  unhappy  transaction,  and  the 
retribution  which  fell  upon  all  parties  concerned  in 
it,  have  been  carefully  discussed  by  Benson,  Ilulseun 
Lectures  (1822)  on  Scripture  Difficulties^  xvi.  and 
xvii.  See  also  Woodgate's  Historical  Sermons,  ix. ; 
and  Maurice,  Patriarchs  and  Lniogivers,  v.  On  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Esau  and 
Jacob,  and  on  Jacob's  dying  blessing,  see  Bp.  Newton, 
Dissertations  on  tlie  Prophecies,  §§  iii.  and  iv. 

3.  Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel  is  considered  by 
Miegius  in  a  treatise,  De  Scald  Jacobi,  in  the 
Thesiurus  novus  Thtologico-Pldlologicus,  i.  195. 
See  also  Augustine.  Serm.  cxxii.  His  stratagem 
with  Laban's  cattle  is  commented  on  by  Jerome, 
Qiuest.  in  Gen.  0pp.  iii.  352,  and  by  Nitschmann, 
De  corytd  Jacobi  in  Thes.  nov.  Theol.-Phil.  i.  20J. 

4.  Jacob's  polygamy  is  an  instance  of  a  patri- 
archal practice  quite  repugnant  to  Christian  moral- 
ity, but  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the 
time  had  not  then  come  for  a  full  expression  of  the 
will  of  God  on  this  subject.  The  mutual  rights  of 
husljand  and  wife  were  recognized  in  the  history 
of  the  Creation;  but  instances  of  polygamy  are 
frequent  among  persons  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
records  from  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  19)  to  Herod 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  2).  In  times  when  frequent 
wars  increased  the  number  of  captives  and  orphans, 
and  reduced  nearly  all  service  to  slavery,  there  may 
have  been  some  reason  for  extending  the  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  law  to  concubines  or  half- 
wives  as  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  And  in  the  case  of 
Jacob,  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
his  original  intention  to  marry  both  the  daughters 
of  Laban.  (See  on  this  subject  Augustine,  Contra 
Faustum,  xxii.  47-54.) 

5.  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel  at  Jabbok  is 
the  subject  of  Augustine's  Sermo  v. ;  compare  with 
it  De  Cidtate  Dei,  x\i.  39. 

In  Jacob  may  be  traced  a  combination  of  the 
quiet  patience  of  his  father  with  the  acquisitiveness 
which  seems  to  have  marked  his  mother's  family; 
and  in  Esau,  as  in  Ishmael,  the  migratory  and  iti- 
dependent  character  of  Abraham  was  developed  into 
the  enterprising  habits  of  a  warlike  hunter-chief. 
Jacob,  whose  history  occupies  a  larger  space,  leaves 
on  the  reader's  mind  a  less  favorable  impression 
than  either  of  the  other  patriarchs  with  whom  he 
is  joined  in  equal  honor  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  viii. 
11).  But  in  considering  his  character  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  know  not  what  limits  were 
»et  in  those  days  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the 
Banctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  timid, 
thoughtful  boy  would  acquire  no  self-reliance  in  a 
lecluded  home.  There  was  little  scope  for  the 
jxercise  of  intelligence,  wide  sympathy,  generosity, 
Yankness.  Growing  up  a  stranger  to  the  great 
joys  and  g-eat  sorrows  of  natural  life  —  deaths,  and 
redlock,  and  births ;  in'ired  to  caution  and  restraint 
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in  the  presence  of  a  more  vigorous  brother ;  secretly 
stimulated  by  a  beUef  that  (iod  designed  for  him 
some  superior  blessing,  Jacob  was  perhaps  in  a  fau 
way  to  become  a  narrow,  selfish,  deceitful,  disap- 
pointed man.  But,  after  dwelling  for  more  than 
half  a  Ufe-time  in  sohtude,  he  is  driven  from  home 
by  the  provoked  hostility  of  his  more  powerful 
brother.  Then  in  deep  and  bitter  sorrow  the  out- 
cast begins  life  afresh  long  after  youth  has  passed, 
and  finds  himself  brought  first  of  all  unexpectedly 
into  that  close  personal  communion  with  God  which 
elevates  the  soul,  and  then  into  that  enlarged  inter- 
course with  men  which  is  capable  of  drawing  out 
all  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature.  An  unseen 
world  was  opened.  God  revived  and  renewed  to 
him  that  slumbering  promise  over  which  he  had 
brooded  for  threescore  years,  since  he  learned  it  in 
childhood  from  hie  mother.  Angels  conversed  with 
him.  Gradually  he  felt  more  and  more  the  watch- 
ful care  of  an  ever  present  spiritual  Father.  Face 
to  face  he  wrestled  with  the  Representative  of  the 
Almighty.  And  so,  even  though  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  his  early  transgressions  liung  about  him, 
and  saddened  him  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  all  the 
evil  of  treachery  and  domestic  envy,  and  partial 
judgment,  and  filial  disobedience,  yet  the  increasing 
revelations  of  God  enlightened  the  old  age  of  the 
patriarch;  and  at  last  the  timid  "  supplanter,"  the 
man  of  subtle  devices,  waiting  for  the  salvation  of 
Jehovah,  dies  the  "  soldier  of  God  "  utterhig  the 
messages  of  God  to  his  remote  posterity. 

For  reflections  on  various  incidents  in  Jacob's 
hfe,  see  Bp.  Hall's  Contemplations,  bk.  iii.  Slany 
rabbinical  legends  concerning  him  may  be  found 
in  Eisenmenger's  Entd.  Jndenthum,  and  in  the 
Jerusalem  Targum.  In  the  Koran  he  is  often 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  patri- 
archs (ch.  2,  and  elsewhere).  W.  T.  B. 

*  Some  of  the  other  writers  on  the  suliject  of 
this  article  may  be  mentioned:  Hess,  Gescl/ichte  der 
Patriarchen,  ii.  67-423,  the  fullest  of  his  Scripture 
histories.  Kurtz,  Geschichte  des  A.  Bundes,  i.  239- 
338,  >aluable  as  a  historical  sketch,  and  for  its 
vindication  of  the  narrative  against  objections. 
Ranke,  Untersnchiingen  iiber  den  Pentateuch,  i. 
50  ft'.  EwalJ,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israels,  i.  489- 
519  (3te  Aufl.).  Drechsler,  especially  on  Jacob's 
and  Esau's  character,  Die  Kinheit  und  Echtheii 
der  Genesis,  pp.  230-237.  Winer,  Reaho.  i.  522  ff. 
Auberlen,  "  Jakob  "  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  vi. 
373-378.  Wunderlich,  "  Jakob  "  in  Zeller's  Bibl 
Worterb.  i.  649-650.  Heim,  Bibelstimden ,  1845. 
Kitto,  Daily  Biblical  Illustrations,  with  additions 
by  J.  L.  Porter,  i.  294-335  (ed.  1866).  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii.  23-29,  354  f ,  398  f.  Blunt. 
Veracity  of  the  Book  of  Moses,  ch.  viii.  IVIihuan, 
History  of  the  Jews,  i.  75-108.  Stanley,  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  i.  58-82 
(Amer.  ed.).  Quarry,  Genesis  and  its  Authorship, 
pp.  482-508,  566-575  (Loud.  1866).  Theportioas 
of  Genesis  relating  to  Jacob  are  fully  and  ably 
treated  here  in  opposition  to  critics  of  the  ColAiso 
school.  See  Haran  (Amer.  ed.)  for  supposed  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  Jacob's  flight  from  Meso- 
potamia. 

Dean  Stanley  takes  decided  ground  against  those 
who  entertain  a  disparaging  view  of  Jacob's  char- 
acter as  compared  with  that  of  Esau.  We  quote 
a  part  of  his  reply  to  that  adverse  opinion :  "  Tak- 
ing the  two  from  first  to  last,  how  entirely  is  the 
judgment  of  Scripture  and  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity confirmed  by  the  result  of  the  whole.     The 
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I  ere  impulsive  liunter  vanishes  away,  liijlil  as  air: 
•  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  and  went  his 
nay.  Thus  I'lsau  despised  liis  hirtlirijriit.'  Tiie 
substance,  the  streiijjth  of  the  chosen  family,  the 
true  inheritance  of  the  promise  of  Ahraliani,  was 
interwoven  with  the  very  essence  of  tlie  character 
of  the  '  plain  man,  dwellin<i;  in  tents,'  steady,  jx?rse- 
vering,  moving  onward  with  deliherate  setllwl  pur 
pose,  through  years  of  suffering  and  of  prosperity, 
of  exile  and  return,  of  bereavement  and  recoxery. 
TJie  birthright  is  always  Ijefore  him.  Uachel  is 
won  from  Ijiban  by  liaid  services,  'and  the  sexcn 
years  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love 
he  had  to  her.'  Isaac  and  l!el«kal),  and  I!el>ekah's 
nnrse,  are  remembered  with  a  faithful,  filial  remem- 
brance; Joseph  and  IJenjamin  are  long  and  pas- 
sionately loved  with  a  more  than  parental  afiection, 
—  bringing  down  his  gray  hairs  for  their  sakcs  '  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave.'  'iliis  is  no  character  to  be 
contemned  or  scofled  at;  if  it  was  encompassed 
with  much  infirmity,  yet  its  very  complexity  de- 
mands our  reverent  attention ;  in  it  are  bound  up, 
as  his  double  name  expresses,  not  one  man,  but 
two;  by  tojl  and  stru^^gle,  Jacob,  the  Supplanter, 
is  gradually  transformed  into  Israel,  the  Prince  of 
God;  the  harsher  and  baser  features  are  softened 
and  purified  away ;  he  looks  back  over  his  long  ca- 
reer with  the  fullness  of  experience  and  humility. 
» I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies  and 
of  all  the  truth  which  thou  hast  shown  unto  thy 
servant '  (Gen.  xxxii.  10).  Alone  of  the  patriarchal 
family,  his  end  is  recorded  as  investetl  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  warning  and  of  prophetic  song,  '  Gather 
yourselves  together,  ye  sons  of  Jacob;  and  hearken 
unto  Isr.'icl  your  father.'  We  need  not  fear  to 
acknowledge  tliat  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the 
God  of  Isaac  was  also  the  God  of  Jacob."  (Jeidsli 
Cliurdi,  p.  50  f.)  H. 

JACU'BUS  ('Ia/foi;i8o9;  [Vat.  lapaov^oos-] 
Accuhus),  1  Ksilr.  ix.  48.     [Akkub,  4.] 

JA'DA  (^T  [known,  skillful]:  'laSa/,  and  at 
ver.  32,  AaSat,  [Vat.  ISovSa,]  Alex.  leSSae : 
[Jadii]),  son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of  Shamniai, 
in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  by  his 
wife  Ataruh  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32).  This  genealogy 
is  very  corrupt  in  the  LXX.,  especially  in  the 
Vatican  Codex.  A.  C.  H. 

JA'DAU    [2  syl.]  (IT,  but  the  A'e?-t  has 

'''7"',  I.  e.  Ya<ldai  [faiwite,  friend,  Fiirst] :  'Ia5ai; 
[Vat.  AS«o:]  Jeddu),  one  of  the  IJene-NelK)  who 
bad  taken  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  by 
ILzra  to  relinquish  her  [llzr.  x.  43). 

JADDU'A  i'3^'^^_  [knoimi]:  '\aZov,  'iSoiia; 
[in  Neh.  xii.  22,  Nat.  laSoti,  KA.'  A5oy:]  Jeddoa), 
son,  and  succe.ssor  in  the  high-priesthood,  of  Jon- 
athan or  Johanan.  He  is  the  last  of  the  high- 
priests  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.,  and  probably  alto- 
gether tiie  latest  name  in  the  canon  (Neh.  xii.  11, 
22),  at  least  if  1  Chr.  iii.  22-24  is  admitted  to  be 
corrupt  (see  Gtne(d.  of  our  Lord,  pp.  101,  107). 
Ilia  name  marks  distinctly  the  time  when  the  Litest 
"uiditions  were  ma<ie  to  the  liook  of  Neheniiah  and 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  jH-rliajis  affords  a  clew 
to  tlie  age  of  Mahichi  the  prophet.  All  that  we 
learn  cfnicerning  him  in  Scripture  is  the  fact  of  his 
Tciiig  the  Ktin  of  Jon.ithan,  and  high-priest.  We 
eatlier  alwj  pretty  certainly  that  he  was  priest  in 
tl'e  reign  of  tiie  last  Persian  king  Darius,  and  that 
at.  vas  still  bigh-priest  after  the  I'ersian  dyiuisty 
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w:\s  overthrown,  i.  e.  in  the  rtign  of  Alesandm  thi 
Cireat.  lor  tht  expression  -'Harius  tlit  I'tiiniy' 
must  have  \>eeu  used  after  the  accession  of  fl  e 
tirecian  dynasty,-  and  bad  another  high-prie.st  suc- 
ceeded, his  name  would  most  likely  have  licen  men- 
tioned. Thus  far  then  the  book  of  Neheniiah  1  ear* 
out  the  truth  of  Josephus's  history,  which  makes 
.laddua  high-priest  when  Alexander  invaded  .ludaa. 
Hut  the  story  of  his  interview  with  Alexander 
[HiGii-i'iiiKST,  vol.  ii.  p.  1072  Ij]  does  not  on  that 
account  deserve  credit,  nor  his  account  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  during  Jad- 
dua's  pontificate,  at  the  instigation  of  Sanballat, 
both  of  which,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances, are  probably  derived  from  some  apocryphal 
book  of  Alexandrian  growth,  since  lost,  in  which 
chronology  and  history  gave  way  to  romance  and 
Jewish  vanity.  Josephus  seems  to  place  the  death 
of  Jaddua  alter  that  of  Alexander  (A.  J.  xi.  8,  §  7). 
ILusebius  assigns  20  years  to  Jaddua's  pontificate 
{(ieneol.  of  our  Lord,  323  ff.;  Selden,  de  Sticc; 
I'rideaux,  etc.).  A.  C.  H. 

JADDU'A  (V^T  [as  above] :  'UBSova  [A'at. 
l'"A.i  omit;]  Alex.  ItSSovK-  Jtddxui^,  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  people,  i.  e.  of  the  laymen,  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Neheniiah  (Neh.  x.  21). 

JA'DON  (I'lT  [jwhje-]  :  Ehipwv  in  both 
MSS.  [rather,  in  the  Koman  ed.;  Yat.  Alex.  FA.i 
omit] :  Jadon),  a  man,  who  in  company  with  the 
Gibeonites  and  the  men  of  Mizpah  assisted  to  repair 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7).  His  title,  "the 
jMeronothitc "  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxvii.  30),  and  the 
mention  of  tiibeonites,  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
place  Meronoth,  and  tliat  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gilieon ;  but  no  such  place  has  yet  been  ti-aced. 

Jadon  ('\ab(i>v)  is  the  name  attributed  by  Jose- 
phus {Ant.  viii.  8,  §  5)  to  the  man  of  God  from 
Judali.  who  withstood  Jeroboam  at  the  altar  at 
IJethel  —  probalily  intending  Inno  the  seer.  By 
Jerome  ( ilu.  Ihbr.  on  2  Chr.  ix.  20)  the  name  is 
given  as  Juddo. 

JA'EL  (^^'*  [climber,  Fiirst,  and  hence  tcild 
yo((t]:  Hex.  ^^r.  Anad:  '\aT)K\  Joseph.  'laATj: 
./(dill),  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  lleber  was 
the  chief  of  a  nomadic  Arab  clan,  who  had  sej)- 
arated  from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  and  had  pitched 
his  tent  under  the  oaks,  which  had  in  consequence 
received  the  name  of  "oaks  of  the  wanderers" 
(.A..  V.  plain  of  Zaanaim,  Judg.  iv.  11),  in  the 
neiglil)orhood  of  Kedesh-Naphthali.  [Hkkkh; 
Kkxitks.]  The  tribe  of  Helier  had  secured  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  pastures  by  adopting  a 
neutral  position  in  a  troublous  jjeriwl.  Their 
descent  from  Jethro  secured  them  the  favorable 
ri'gai'd  of  the  Israelites,  and  they  were  sufficiently 
inijkjrtant  to  conclude  a  formal  peace  with  Jabin 
king  of  llazor. 

In  thj  headlong  rout  which  followed  the  defeat 
of  the  Canaanites  by  Ikrak,  Siseiti,  abandoning  his 
chariot  the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice  (conip.  Hom. 
//.  v.  20),  fled  unattended,  and  in  an  (>p|K>site 
direction  from  that  taken  by  his  army,  to  the  tent 
of  the  Kenite  chieftainess.  "The  tent  of  Jael " 
is  expressly  mentioned  either  because  the  harem 
of  IleW  was  in  a  se]>arate  tent  (Kosenmiiller, 
Afon/ttil.  iii.  22),  or  because  the  Kenite  himself 
was  absicnt  at  the  time.  In  the  sncred  seclusion 
of  this  almost  inviolable  sanctuary,  Siiiem  migbt 
well  have  felt  himself  absolutely  H'cure  from  thf 
incursions  of  the  enemy  (Colmet,  Fraym.  xii.\ 
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»nd  although  he  intended  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Keiiites,  he  would  not  have  ventured  so  openly  to 
violate  all  idea  of  oriental  propriety  l>y  entering  a 
woman's  apartments  (D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient. 
3.  V.  "  Haram"),  had  he  not  received  Jael's  express, 
earnest,  and  respectful  entreaty  to  do  so.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  she  flung  a  mantle  "  over 
him  as  he  lay  wearily  on  the  floor.  When  thirst 
prevented  sleep,  and  he  asked  for  water,  she  brought 
him  butter-milk  in  her  choicest  vessel,  thus  ratify- 
uig  with  the  semblance  of  officious  zeal  the  sacred 
bond  of  eastern  hospitaUty.  Wine  would  have 
been  less  suitable  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  eschewed  by  Heber's  clan  (Jer. 
XXXV.  2).  Butter-milk,  according  to  the  quotations 
in  Harmer,  is  still  a  favorite  Arab  beverage,  and 
that  this  is  the  drink  intended  we  infer  from 
Judges  V.  2-5,  as  well  as  from  the  direct  statement 
of  Joseplius  {yiKa  Sie(peophs  ijdrj.  Ant.  v.  5,  §  4), 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  with  Joseplius 
and  the  iJabbis  (U.  Kinichi,  Jarchi,  etc.),  that  Jael 
purposely  used  it  because  of  its  soporific  qualities 
(Bochart,  Ilievoz.  i.  473).  But  anxiety  still  pre- 
vented Sisera  from  composing  himself  to  rest,  until 
he  had  exacted  a  promise  from  his  protectress  that 
she  would  faithfully  preserve  the  secret  of  his  con- 
cealment ;  till  at  last,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
security,  the  weary  and  unfortunate  general  resigned 
himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery  and  fatigue. 
'i'hen  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left  hand  one 
of  the  great  wooden''  pins  (A.  V.  "nail"')  which 
fastened  down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in  her 
right  hand  the  mallet  (A.  V.  "a  hammer")  used 
to  drive  it  into  the  ground,  and  creeping  up  to  her 
Bleeping  and  confiding  guest,  with  one  terril)le  blow 
dashed  it  through  Sisera's  temples  deep  into  the 
earth.  \\'ith  one  spasm  of  fruitless  agony,  with 
one  contortion  of  sudden  pain,  "  at  her  feet  he 
Howed,  lie  feH ;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down 
dead  "  (Judg.  v.  27).  She  then  waited  to  meet 
the  pursuing  Barak,  and  led  him  into  her  tent  that 
she  might  in  his  presence  claim  the  glory  of  the 
deed! 

Many  have  supposed  that  by  this  act  she  ful- 
filled the  saying  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell 
Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv.  9; 
Joseph.  V.  5,  §  4);  and  hence  they  have  supposed 
that  Jael  was  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden 
influence.  But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such  an 
inspiration,  and  it  is  at  least  equally  probalile  that 
Deborah  merely  intended  to  intimate  the  share  of 
the  honor  which  would  be  assigned  by  posterity  to 
her  own  exertions.  If  therefore  we  eliminate  the 
still  more  monstrous  supposition  of  the  Rabbis  that 
Sisera  was  slain  by  Jael  because  he  attempted  to 
offer  her  violence  —  the  murder  will  appear  in  all 
its  hideous  atrocity.  A  fugitive  had  asked,  and 
received  dikheel  (or  protection)  at  her  hands,  —  he 
was  miserable,  defeated,  weary,  —  he  was  the  ally 
of  her  husband,  —  he  was  her  invited  and  honored 
guest,  ^  he  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  haram,  — 
(ibove  all,  he  was  confiding,  defenseless,  and  asleep; 
vet  she  broke  her  pledged  faith,  violated  her  solemn 
hospitality,  and  murdered  a  trustful  and  unpro- 
tected slumberer.  Surely  we  require  the  cle;irest 
»nd  most  positive  statement  that  Jael  was  insti- 
pted  to  such  a  murder  by  divine  suggestion. 

a  "  Mantle "  is  hei  <j  inaccurate ;  the  word  is 
n3''^*.5?n  —  with  the  definite  article.  But  as  the 
■■rni  i8  DOt  found  eUewhere,  it  is  no.  possible  V-  rec- 
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But  it  may  be  asked,  "Has  not  the  deed  o! 
Jael  been  praised  by  an  inspired  authority  V' 
"  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  llebei 
the  Kenite  be,  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in 
the  tent  "  (.'  .idg.  v.  24).  Without  stopping  to  ask 
when  and  where  Deborah  claims  for  herself  any 
infallibility,  or  whether,  in  the  passionate  moment 
of  patriotic  triumph,  she  was  likely  to  pause  in  such 
wild  times  to  scrutinize  the  moral  bearing.s  of  an 
act  which  had  been  so  splendid  a  benefit  to  hei-self 
and  her  people,  we  may  question  whether  any  moral 
commendation  is  directly  intended.  What  Debo- 
rah stated  was  a  fact,  namely,  that  the  wives  of 
the  nomad  Arabs  would  undoubtedly  regard  Jael 
as  a  public  benefactress,  and  praise  her  as  a  popular 
heroine. 

The  suggestion  of  Gesenius  (Tliex.  p.  G08  b), 
HoUmann,  and  others,  that  the  Jael  alluded  to  in 
Judg.  v.  6  is  not  the  wife  of  Heber,  but  some  un- 
known Israelitish  judge,  appears  to  us  extremely 
unlikely,  especially  as  the  name  Jael  must  almost 
certainly  be  the  name  of  a  woman  (Prov.  v.  19,  A. 
V.  "  roe  ").  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  tlie  plirase  '•  in  the  days  of  Jael  "  is  one  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected.  F.  W.  F. 

*  This  view  of  Gesenius  that  Jael  (Judg  v.  6), 
is  the  name  of  a  judge  otherwise  unknown,  is  also 
that  of  Fiirst,  Bertheau,  Wordsworth,  and  others. 
The  name  is  masculine,  and  very  properly  used  of 
a  man,  though  such  names  were  often  borne  by 
women,  t'assel  {Richter  und  liutli,  p.  50)  denies 
that  the  wife  of  Heber  can  be  meant  in  this  in- 
stance, since  Deborah  was  contemporary  with  her, 
and  would  hardly  designate  her  own  days  as  those 
of  Jael.  But  to  suppose  with  him  that  Shanigar 
mentioned  in  the  other  line  is  called  Jael  (=  "  active," 
"  chivalrous  ")  merely  as  a  complimentary  epithet, 
seems  far-fetched.  From  the  order  of  the  names, 
if  this  Jael  was  one  of  the  judges,  we  should  be  led 
to  place  his  time  between  Shamgar  and  Barak,  and 
so  have  a  more  distinct  enumeration  of  the  long 
series  of  years  during  which  the  land  was  afflicted 
before  the  deliverance  achieved  by  Deborah  and  her 
allies.  H. 

JA'GUR  {"f^T  [hdging-place]:  'Ap-iip;  Alex. 
layovp-  Jagur),  a  tomi  of  Judah,  one  of  those 
furthest  to  the  south,  on  the  frontier  of  Edom  (Josh. 
XV.  21).  Kabzeel,  one  of  its  companions  in  the 
list,  recurs  subsequently;  but  Jagur  is  not  again 
met  with,  nor  has  the  name  been  encountered  in 
the  imperfect  explorations  of  that  dreary  region. 
The  Jagur,  quoted  by  Schwarz  (p.  99)  from  th» 
Talmud  as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of 
Ashkelon,  must  have  been  further  to  the  N.  W. 

G. 

JAH  (nV  Ki'pios:  Dominvs).  The  abbre- 
viated form  of  "Jehovah,"  used  only  in  poetry 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Hebrew,  but  with  a  sin- 
gle exception  (Ps.  Ixviii.  4)  is  rendered  '•  Lord  "  in 
the  A.  V.  The  identity  of  Jah  and  Jehovah  is 
strongly  marked  in  two  passages  of  Isaiah  (xii.  2, 
xxvi.  4),  the  force  of  which  is  greatly  weakened  by 
the  English  rendering  '-the  Ixird."  The  former 
of  these  should  be  translated  "  for  my  strength  and 
song  is  J.VH  Jehovah  "  (eonip.  Ex.  xv.  2);  and 
the  latter,   "  trust  ye  m  Jehovah  for  ever,  for  iii 


ognize  what   the   SemieaA  was.     Probably  some  part 
of  the  regular  furniture  of  the  tent. 

Ilio-o-oAos,    LXX.  ;   but  accortUug   U-    Joi->\jtlU», 
O'ljijpeoi'  i)kov. 
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Jak  Jehovah  is  the  rock  of  ajjea."  "  Praise  ye 
the  Lord,"  or  Hallelujah,  should  be  in  all  cases 
"praise  ye  Jah."  In  Ps.  Ixxxix.  8  [0]  Jah  stands 
In  parallelism  with  "Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts" 
in  a  passan;e  which  is  WTongly  translated  in  our 
version.  It  should  be  "O  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts, 
who  like  thee  is  strong,  0  Jah!  "        W.  A.  W. 

JA'HATH  {nni  [oneness,  union]  :  'U0, 
i'UfB;  Vat.  Ued,  Hxa:  Jahat/t]).  1.  Son  of 
Libni,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr. 
vi.  20,  A.  v.).  He  was  ancestor  to  Asaph  (ver. 
43). 

2.  ['Ie'9:  Leltelh.]  Head  of  a  later  house  in 
the  family  of  Gershom,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
Shiniei,  the  son  of  Laadan.  The  liousc  of  Jahath 
existed  iu  David's  time  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  H). 

A.  C.  H. 

3.  CUd;  Alex,  omits:  [Jahath.])  A  man  in 
the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2),  son  of  lieaiah 
ben-Shobal.  His  sons  were  Ahumai  and  Lahad, 
the  families  of  the  Zorathites.  If  Keaiah  and 
Ilaroeh  are  identical,  Jahath  was  a  descendant  of 
Caleb  ben-IIur.     [Hakokh.] 

4.  (['Ia0;  Vat.]  Alex.  Iya6.)  A  Levite,  son  of 
Shelomoth,  the  representative  of  the  Kohathite 
family  of  Izhak  ia  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  22). 

5.  ['Ie9;  Vat.  i?;  Comp.  'lae'fl.]  A  Merarite 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  one  of  tlie  overseers 
of  the  repairs  to  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

JA'HAZ,  also  JAHA'ZA,  JAHA'ZAH, 
and  JAH'ZAH.  Under  these  four  forms  are 
given  in  the  A.  V.  tiie  name  of  a  place  which  in 

the  Hebrew  appears  as  Vd  and  nVH^,  the  H 
being  in  some  cases  —  as  Num.  and  Deut.  —  the 
particle  of  motion,  but  elsewhere  an  integral  addi- 
tion to  the  name.  It  has  been  uniformly  so  taken 
by  the  LXX.,  who  have  'latrffd,  and  twice  'lacrd 
[once,  namely,  Judg.  xi.  20,  where  Alex,  reads 
laparjK]-  Jahaz  is  found  Num.  xxi.  23;  Deut. 
ii.  32;  Judg.  xi.  20;  Is.  xv.  4;  Jer.  xlviii.  34.  In 
the  two  latter  only  is  it  YT^^,  without  the  final 
n.  The  Samaritan  Cod.  has  H^JH'' :  Vulg. 
Jasa. 

At  Jahaz  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon  king  of  the  Anio- 
rites,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  latter 
and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the  whole  pas- 
toral country  included  between  the  .Vrnoii  and  the 
Jabbok,  the  Belka  of  the  modern  Arabs  (Num. 
xxi.  23;  Deut.  ii.  32;  Judg.  xi.  20).  It  was  in 
the  allotment  of  Keuben  (.Josh.  xiii.  18),  tliough 
not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Num.  xxxii.; 
and  it  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite 
IvCvites  (1  (.'hr.  vi.  78:  and  Josh.  xxi.  3fi,  though 
here  omitted  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text). 

Jahazah  occurs  in  tiie  denunciations  of  Jeremiah 
and  Isaiah  on  the  inhabiLants  of  the  "  plain  coun- 
try," i.  e.  the  Mishor,  tiie  modern  B<.lk-(i  (Jer.  xlviii. 
21,  34;  Is.  XV.  4);  but  beyond  tiie  fact  that  at  tliis 
period  it  was  in  tiie  hands  of  Moab  we  know  noth- 
ing of  its  history. 

From  the  terms  of  the  narrative  in  Num.  xxi. 
and  Deut.  ii.,  we  siiould  expect  that  Jahaz  was  in 
„he  extreme  suuth  part  of  the  territory  of  Siiion, 
but  yet  north  of  the  river  Anion  (see  Deut.  ii.  24, 
86;  and  the  words  in  31,  "  lx>gin  to  possess"),  and 
in  exactly  this  |x)gition  a  site  named  Jnzazn  is 
meiiliuiicd  by  Schwarz  (227),  though  by  him  only. 
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But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  statements  of 
Eusebius  (Ononi.  'itaad),  who  says  it  was  ccistins 
in  his  day  between  Medeba  and  A-q^ovs,  by  which 
he  prol)ai)ly  intends  Dibon,  which  would  place 
Jahaz  considerably  too  far  to  the  north.  Like 
many  others  relating  to  the  places  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  this  question  must  await  further  research. 
(See  Ewald,  Geschichle,  ii.  266,  271.)  G. 

JAHA'ZA  (niSn^  i.  e.  Yahtzah  [trodden 
dou>n,  threshing-floor]  :  'BouraV,  Alex,  lacaa' 
J(tssa),  Josh.  xiii.  18.     [Jahaz.] 

JAHA'ZAH  ii^~^l  [as  above]:  in  Jer. 
'Pe(l>ds,  in  both  MSS.;  [FA.i  Pa(pad,  Comp.  'loff- 
cd-l  J(ii<er,  J(isa),  Josh.  xxi.  30  (though  omitted 
in  the  liec.  Ileiirew  Text,  and  not  recognizable  in 
the  LXX.  [perhaps  represented  by  'la^Tjp]),  Jer. 
xlviii.  21.     [Jahaz.] 

JAHAZI'AH     (^!^Tn!,   *•    e.    Yach'zeyah 

[ichom  Jehovah  beholds,  Ges.] :  'lo^ias;  fVat. 
lA.i  Aa^fta-]  Jaasia),  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently 
a  priest;  commemorated  as  one  of  the  four  who 
originally  sided  with  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the 
foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  15).  In  Esdras  the  name 
becomes  Ezechias. 

JAHA'ZIEL  (^S'^Tn^  [whom  God  strength- 
ens]). 1.  CleCiijA.;  [Vat.'FA.  I6^7?A:]  Jeheziel.) 
One  of  the  heroes  of  Benjamui  who  deserted  the 
cause  of  Saul  and  joined  David  when  he  was  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

2.  COC'^A  [Vat.  FA.'-2  OCetrjA.:]  Jasiel.)  A 
priest  in  tlie  reign  of  David,  whose  office  it  was,  in 
conjunction  with  Benaiali,  to  blow  the  trumpet  at 
the  ministrations  before  the  ark,  when  David  had 
brought  it  to  Jerusalem  (1  Cor.  xvi.  6).      [IIigh- 

PlUKbT.] 

3.  CleCirJA.,  'I0C117A;  [Vat.  0(iv^,liiav'^]  Alex, 
la(iri\-  [Jdliaziel.])  A  Kohathite  Levite,  third 
son  of  Hebron.  His  house  is  mentioned  in  the  enu- 
nierativin  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  David  (1 
Chr.  xxiii.  19;  xxiv.  23).  A.  C.  H. 

4.  ("oC"^A:  [Vat.  OCe"?X;  Comp.  'le^iTjA:] 
Jnhnziel.)  Son  of  Zechariah,  a  Invite  of  the 
Ifene-.Asaph,  who  was  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jeiiovah  to  animate  Jehoshaphat  and  the  army  of 
Judah  in  a  moment  of  great  danger,  namely,  when 
they  were  anticipating  the  invasion  of  an  enormous 
horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Slehunims,  and 
other  barbarians  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  ia 
entitled  a  Psalm  of  Asaph,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  mention  of  Itdom,  ^loab.  Amnion,  and  others, 
in  hostility  to  Israel,  has  led  some  to  connect  it 
witii  the  above  event.  [Gebal.]  But,  however 
desirable,  tliis  is  very  uncertain. 

5.  i'ACniW  [Vat.  Alex,  omit:]  Ezechiel.)  The 
"  son  of  Jah:iziel  "  was  the  chief  of  the  Bcne-She- 
caniah  [sons  of  S.]  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  I'J!i-a,  according  to  the  present  stat«  of  the 
Hebrew  text  (Ezr.  viii.  5).  But  according  to  the 
LXX.,  and  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Esdr.  (viii.  32), 
a  name  lias  escaped  from  the  text,  and  it  should 
read,  "of  the  liene-Zathoe  (probably  Zattu), 
Sliecaniaii  son  of  Jahaziel."  In  the  latter  plac« 
the  name  appears  as  Jkzelus. 

JAH'DAI  [2  syl.]  i'^'^'H),  i-  e.  Yehdai  [idiom 
Jehovah  len<h]:  'A55al;  [Vat.  IncroV-]  Alex,  la- 
5oi':  Jahixhhii),  a  man  who  appears  to  be  thrust 
al)ruptly  into  the  (genealogy  of  Caleb,  as  the  fethef 
of  six  sons  (1  i-'lif.  ii.  47).     Various  suggestioiu 
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'egarding  the  name  have  been  made:  as  that  Ga- 
tez,  the  name  preceding,  should  be  Jahdai;  that 
Jahdal  was  a  concubine  of  Caleb,  etc. :  but  these 
are  mere  groundless  suppositions  (see  Burrington, 
i.  216;  Bertheau,  adloc). 

JAH'DIEL  (bS'^'^n;:  [whom  Cod  makes 
joiiful]:  'leStriA;  [Vat.  leAejrjA:]  ./«f//e/),  one  of 
the  heroes  who  were  heads  of  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

JAH'DO  0"^n;;  [united,  together]:  leSSoi, 
as  if  the  name  had  originally  been  "^^^"'  ;  comp. 
Jaasau,  Jadau;  [Vat.  loupei;  Comp.  'leSStoO 
Jeddo),  a  Gadite  named  in  the  genealogies  of  his 
tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  14)  as  the  sou  of  Buz  and  father 
of  Jeshishai. 

JAH'LEEL  (bSl^n;;  [hoinng  in  Goet]  : 
'Axoi^A;  Alex.  AAotjA,  AA.\r?A:  Jahelel,  [Jalel]), 
the  third  of  the  three  sons  of  Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi. 
14;  Num.  xxvi.  20),  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Jahi.eei-ites.  Nothing  is  heard  of  him  or  of 
his  descendants. 

JAH'LEELITES,  THE  CbS^H*.! :  6 
'AAArjAi  [Vat.  -Aej] :  JaleUtce).  A  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon,  descendants  of  Jahleel  (Num. 
xxvi.  26).  W.  A.  W. 

JAH'MAI  [2  syl.]  {^f^TV.  ['"^om  Jehovah 
guards]:  'lafxat;  [Vat.  Eti/cai/ ;  Alex.  U/xoV- 
Jemai),  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  house  of  Tola  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

JAH'ZAH  (n!jn^  [a  place  stamped,  thresh- 
ing-floor]: 'loo-cJ;  [Vat.  omits:]  Jassa),  1  Chr.  vi. 
78.'    [Jahaz.] 

JAH'ZEEL  (^S?n^  [God  apportions]  : 
'Ao-it^A;  [Vat.i  in  Num.,  5or)A:]  Jasiel),  the  first 
of  the  four  sons  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24),  founder 

of  the  family  of  the  Jahzeelites  (^^M!Jn*n, 
Num.  xxvi.  48).  His  name  is  once  again  men- 
tioned (1  Chr.  vii.  13)  in  the  slightly  different  form 
of  Jahziel. 

JAHZEELITES,  THE  Ob«^n*n :  6 
'Ao-tTjAt;  [Vat.l  2arjA6/,  2.  m.  AfrrjAei:]  JesieUtce). 
A  branch  of  the  Naphtalites,  descended  from  Jah- 
zeel  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

JAH'ZERAH  (nnyn^  [ivhoin  God  leads 
back]:  'E(,Vas  [or  'ECipa;'Vat.  leSeios;  Alex. 
If^pta?:]  Jeznt),  a  priest,  of  the  house  of  Immer; 
ancestor  of  Maasiai  (read  Maaziah),  one  of  the 
courses  which  returned  (1  Chr.  is.  12).  [.Jehoia- 
RiB.]     In  the  duplicate  passage  in  Neh.  xi.  13  he 

is  called  ''THS,  Ahasai,  and  all  the  other  names 
are  much  varied.  A.  C.  H. 

*  JAILOR.  [Prison;  Punishments.] 
JAH'ZIEL  (bS'^^Jn;:  [God  allots  or  appor- 
lioiis]:  'lao-ir)A;  [Vat.  Ui(reri\:]  Jasiel),  the  form 
in  which  the  name  of  the  first  of  Naphtali's  sons, 
(Isewhere  given  Jahzkel,  appears  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
13  only. 

JA'IR  ("1^^^  [whom  Jehovah  enlightens]: 
loip;    [Vat.  commonly  loeio;  Alex.   loeip,   -qp, 
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a  This  verse  would  seem  not  to  refer  to  the  oHginal 
;onqu«f>t  of  these  villages  by  .lair,  as  the  A.  V  repre- 
TUts,  but  rather  to  their  recapture.     The  accurate  ren- 


-ip:]  Jair).  1.  A  man  who  on  his  father's  side 
was  descended  from  Judah,  and  on  his  mother' 
from  Manasseh.  His  father  was  Segub,  son  of 
Hezron  the  son  of  Pharez,  by  his  third  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Machir,  a  man  so  great  that 
his  name  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  that 
of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22).  Thus  on  both 
sides  he  was  a  member  of  the  most  powerful  fomily 
of  each  tribe.  By  IMoses  he  is  called  the  "  son  of 
Manasseh"  (Num.  xxxii.  41;  Deut.  iii.  14),  and 
according  to  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  ii.  23),  he  was 
one  of  the  "  sons  of  JMachir  the  fother  of  Gilead." 
This  designation  from  his  mother  rather  than  his 
father,  perhaps  arose  from  his  having  settled  in  the 
tribe  of  Jlanasseh,  east  of  Jordan.  During  the 
conquest  he  performed  one  of  the  ghief  feats  ro- 
corded.  He  took  the  whole  of  the  tract  of  Argob 
(Deut.  iii.  14  [comp.  Josh.  xiii.  30] ),  the  naturally 
inaccessible  Trachonitis,  the  modern  Lejah  —  and 
in  addition  possessed  himself  of  some  nomad  vii 
lages  in  Gilead,  which  he  called  after  his  own 
name,  Havvoth-Jair  (Num.  xxxii  41;  1  Chr. 
ii.  23)."  None  of  his  descendants  are  mentioned 
with  certainty ;  but  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  con- 
sider Ira  the  Jairite  as  one  of  them.  Possibly 
another  was  — 

2.  ['Ia"/p;  Vat.  laeip;  Alex.  laeip,  Aeip.] 
"Jair  the  Gileadite,"  who  judged  Israel  for 
two  and  twenty  years  (Judg.  x.  3-5).  He  had 
thirty  sons  who  rode  thirty  asses  (D"^"!'^!?),  and 
possessed  thirty  "  cities  "  (□"'"H^l?)  in  the  land  of 
Gilead,  which,  like  those  of  their  namesake,  were 
called  Havvoth-Jair.  Possibly  the  original  twenty- 
three  formed  part  of  these.  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  7, 
§  6)  gives  the  name  of  Jair  as  'laeipris;  he  declares 
him  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  his 
burial  place,  Cajion,  to  have  been  in  Gilead. 
[Havoth-Jair.] 

3.  ['laipos;  Vat.  FA.  laetpos;  Alex,  larpos.] 
A  Benjamite,  son  of  Kish  and  father  of  Mordecai 
(Esth.  ii.  5).  In  the  Apocrypha  his  name  is  given 
as  Jairus. 

4.  ("1^1^"^  [7vhom  God  awakens] :  a  totally  dif- 
erent  name  from  the  preceding;  'la/p;  [Vat.  laetp;] 
Alex.  ASeip:  Saltits.)  The  father  6f  Elhanan,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  army,  who  killed  Lachmi 
the  brother  of  Goliath  (1  Chr.  xx.  5).  In  the  orig- 
inal   Hebrew   text    (Cethib)   the    name    is   Jaor 

("ni?"*).  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  Samuel  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  19)  Jaare-Oregim  is  substituted  for  Jair. 
The  arguments  for  each  will  be  found  under  Elha- 
nan and  Jaake-Oregiji. 

In  the  N.  Test.,  as  in  the  Apocrj'pha,  we  en- 
counter Jair  under  the  Greek  form  of  Jairus. 

G. 

JA'IRITE,  THE  (^"l^^n  [patronym.]:  6 
'lopiV  [Vat.  -eiv];  Alex,  o  laeipei:  Jairites). 
IKA  the  Jairite  was  a  priest  (]n3,  A.  V.  "  chief 
ruler")  to  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  26).  If  "priest" 
is  to  be  taken  here  in  its  sacerdotal  sense,  Ira  must 
have  been  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  in  whose  line 
however  no  Jair  is  mentioned.  But  this  is  not 
imperative   [see  Priest],  and   he  may  therefore 

dering  Is  said  to  be,  "And  Qeshur  and  Aram  took  thf 
Uavvoth-Jair  from  them,  with  Kenath  and  her  daugh 
ter-towns,  sixty  cities  "  (Berthcjiu,  Ckro'nh,  d.  lfi>. 
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have  sjjrung  from  the  great  Jair  of  Manasseh,  or 
soDie  lesser  person  of  the  name. 

J  VI'RUS  [3  syl.].  1.  {'Idftpoi-  [Juirus]),  a 
rule!  of  a  synagogue,  probably  in  some  town  near 
the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  maiden  whom  Jesus  restored  to 
life  (Matt.  ix.  18;  Mark  v.  22;  Luke  viii.  41).  The 
name  is  probably  the  Grecized  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Jaiu. 

*  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  was  really  dead  and  raised  to  life  again 
by  the  power  of  Jesus,  or  lay  only  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility. Among  others  Olshausen  (BIIjI.  C'num. 
i.  a2l  ff.)  and  Kobinson  {Lex.  tf  the  N.  T.,  p. 
302)  entertain  the  latter  view.  The  doubt  has 
arisen  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  said 
of  the  damsel,  "  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  " 
(see  Matt.  ix.  24).  The  usual  verb  fur  describing 
death  as  a  sleep,  it  is  true,  is  a  diftcrmt  one  (koi- 
(xdo),  see  John  xi.  11  f.);  but  the  one  which  the 
Saviour  employed  iti  this  instance  (KaOfvSei)  is 
also  used  of  the  dead  in  1  Tliess.  v.  10,  where 
"  whether  we  wake  or  sleep "  is  equivalent  to 
•'  whether  we  are  alive  or  dead."'  Hence  we  may 
attach  the  same  figurative  sense  to  the  word  as 
aiiplieil  in  the  passage  before  us.  It  was  a  pecu- 
liarly expressive  way  of  saying  that  in  its  relation 
to  Christ's  power  death  was  merely  a  slumber:  he 
had  only  to  speak  the  word,  and  the  lileless  rose  at 
once  tf)  consciousness  and  activity,  liut  there  are 
positive  reasons  for  understanding  that  Christ  per- 
formed a  miracle  on  this  occa.sion.  The  damsel  lay 
dying  when  the  father  went  in  pursuit  of  Jesus  (Luke 
viii.  42) ;  shortly  after  that  she  was  reported  as  dead 
(Mark  v.  35 ) ;  and  was  bewailed  at  the  house  with 
the  lamentation  customary  on  the  decease  of  a  per- 
son (Mark  v.  38  ff.).  The  idea  that  she  was  asleep 
merely  was  regarded  ;is  absurd  (Matt.  ix.  24),  and 
Luke  states  expressly  (viii.  55)  that  "her  spirit 
came  again  "  to  her  on  being  conunanded  to  arise. 
The  parents  and  the  crowd  "  were  astonished  with 
a  great  astonishment"  at  what  they  beheld  or 
heard  related  (Mark  v.  42),  and  the  Saviour  per- 
niitte<l  that  impression  to  remain  with  them. 

One  other  circumstance  in  this  account  deserves 
notice.  Our  I>ord  on  arriving  at  the  house  of  Jai- 
rus found  the  mourners  alreitdy  singing  the  death- 
dirge,  and  the  "  minstrels  ''  (avKriTal,  "  tlutc-play- 
era ")  performing  their  part  in  tlie  service  (Matt. 
ix.  2.'!).  On  that  custom,  see  De  Wctte's  UtOr. 
Arcl,(i<>lnf/ie,  §  2G3  (4'e  Aufl.). 

Mr.  Lane  mentions  that  it  is  chiefly  at  the  funer- 
als of  the  rich  among  tiie  modern  ICgyptians  that 
musicians  are  employed  as  momiiers.  {.\finkrn 
Jifji/ptiiins,  ii.  287,  2'J7.)  It  is  not  witiiin  the 
ability  of  evsry  family  to  employ  them,  as  they  aie 
profes-sional  actors,  and  their  presence  involves  some 
expense.  Tiie  same  thing,  as  a  practical  result, 
was  true,  no  doubt,  in  ancient  times."  Hence 
"the  minstrels  "  very  properly  ajipear  in  this  par- 
ticular history.  Jainis,  the  father  of  the  damsel 
whom  Christ  restored  to  life,  being  a  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  was  a  person  of  some  rank  among- his 
countrymen.  In  such  a  family  the  most  decent 
style  (»f  performing  the  last  sad  offices  would  be 
ibserved.  Further,  the  nanative  allows  of  hardly 
uiy  interval  between  the  daughters  de;ith  and  the 
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commencement  of  the  wailing.  This  a^tees  witl 
the  present  oriental  custom ;  for  when  the  death  of 
a  person  is  expected,  jjrepai-ations  are  olten  made  so 
as  to  have  the  lan^ent  begin  almost  as  soon  as  tin 
last  breath  is  drawn.  H. 

2.  ("loipos;  [V;»t.  Ufipos-])  listh.  xi.  2.  [Jair, 
3.J  W.  T.  H. 

JA'KAN  il^V.^.  [=1\IV,,  inteU!</enl,  saga- 
ious]:  'AKav;  [Vat.  Clvuv;]  Alex.  [icooKai/ Kai] 
OvKa/x-  Jiicau),  son  of  Ezer  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i. 
42).  The  name  is  identical  with  tliat  more  com- 
monly expressed  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jaakan.  And 
see  Akan. 

JA'KEH  (np.^,  and  in  some  MSS.  SP  [see 
iiij'rn],  which  is  followed  by  a  SIS.  of  the  Targum 
in  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.,  and  was  evidently 
the  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  where  the  whole  clause 
is  rendered  symbolically  —  "Yerl)a  congregantis 
tilii  nmaitis'').  The  A.  V.  of  I'rov.  xxx.  1,  fol- 
lo\ving  the  authority  of  the  Targum  and  Syriac, 
has  represented  this  as  the  proper  iianie  of  the 
father  of  Agur,  whose  sayings  are  collected  in  I'rov. 
XXX.,  and  such  is  the  natural  interpretation.  15ut  be- 
yond this  we  have  no  clew  to  the  existence  of  either 
Agur  or  Jakeh.  Of  course  if  Agur  be  Solomon, 
it  follows  that  Jakeh  was  a  name  of  David  of  some 
mystical  significance.  Hut  for  this  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  support.  Jarchi,  punning  on  the  two 
names,  explains  the  clause,  "  the  words  of  Solomon, 
who  gathered  understanding  and  vomit«d  it,"  evi- 
dently having  before  him  the  reading  Sp^,  which 

he  derived  from  Sip,  "  to  vomit."  This  explana- 
tion, it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  is  equally  character- 
ized by  elegance  and  truth.     Others,  adopting  the 

form  np^,  and  connecting  it  with  nnp*]  (or  as 

Fiirst  gives  it,  "  Hp^),  yikk'ltali,  "obedience," 
apply  it  to  Solomon  in  his  late  repentance.  But 
these  and  the  like  are  the  merest  conjectures.  If 
Jakeh  be  the  name  of  a  person,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  behove,  we  know  nothing  more  about 
him;  if  not,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  symbolical 
meanings  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  clause 
in  which  it  occurs,  and  which  change  with  the  ever- 
shifting  ground  of  the  critic's  ])oiiit  of  view.  That 
the  passage  was  early  corrupted  is  clear  li-om  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.,  who  insert  ch.  xxx.  1-14 
in  the  middle  of  ch.  xxiv.  The  first  clause  they 
translate  rovv  ffious  \6yov?,  vif,  <po^r\di)Ti,  koX 
bti,aix(vos  ai»Tour  /u€Tai'(^6i  —  "  My  son.  fear  my 
words,  and,  having  received  them,  repent :  "  a  mean- 
ing which  at  first  sii;ht  seems  hanl  to  extract  from 
tiie  Hebrew,  and  which  has  therefore  been  aban- 
doned a,s  hopelessly  corrupt.  Uut  a  slight  alteration 
of  one  or  two  letters  and  the  vowel-points  will,  if 
it  do  no  more,  at  least  show  how  the  LXX.  arrived 
at   their   extraordinary   translation.      They    must 

have  read  Ctt^ST  HFip  ^35  '^'l^O  ""^vl'  >" 
which  the  letters  of  the  last  word  are  slightly  trairn- 
])0sed,  in  order  to  account  for  fx(rav6fi.  In  sup- 
port  of   this   altei-ation    see   Zecli.    xi.    5,    where 

^t^r'S'  is  rendered  /xfTf/xtKouTo,''     The  Targum 


"  •  Kvcn  if  tlic  rule  wns  stricter,  clrcumnlanco 
wouUI  ronfrol  the  pmotico.  Tho  i)Oor  mu.«<t  ofleii  with- 
hold  till-  prusiTibed  triljut4S.  The  Tnlniud  (Chtlhuhnlh. 
>T.  8)  lUijB,  with  relercnre   to   the  death   of  a  wifu  i 


"  Etiani  pnuperrlmus  Inter  Israelltns  pnclieblt  d  noi 
nilnH.i  qu!vm  diui.^  titiliu  ct  unnm  Inmentatricem  " 

U. 
'i  This  roiijcoturo  Incidentally  throws  'il(;hl  on  li» 
I.XX.   of   I'roT.   xiT.   15,   fpx<Tai    tU  tktro-oMv    m 
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»nd  Syriac  point  to  different  readings  also,  though 
not  where  Jakeh  is  concerned. 

Hitzig  (die  Spriiche  Siilomo's).  unable  to  find 
any  other  explanation,  has  recourse  to  an  alteration 
Di"  the  text  as  violent  as  it  is  unauthorized.     He 

proposes  to  read  St^D  '^'^r?"!  1?,  "the  son  of 
her  whose  obedience  is  Massa:  "  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  a  very  remarkable  way  of  indicating 
"the  queen  of  Massa."  But  in  order  to  an-ive  at 
this  readitig  he  first  adopts  the  rare  word  nni?'^^ 
(which  only  occurs  in  the  const,  state  in  two  pas- 
sages, Gen.  xlix.  10,  and  Prov.  xxx.  17),  to  which 
he  attaches  the  unusual  form  of.  the  pronominal 
suffix,  and  ekes  out  his  explanation  by  the  help  of 
an  elliptical  and  highly  poetical  construction,  which 
is  strangely  out  of  place  in  the  bald  prose  heading 
of  the  chapter.  Yet  to  this  theory  Bertheau  yields 
a  coy  assent  ("  nicht  ohne  Zugem,"  die  Spr.  Sal. 
Einl.  p.  xviii.);  and  thus  Agur  and  Lemuel  are 
brothers,  both  sons  of  a  queen  of  JIassa,  the  for- 
mer being  the  reigning  monarch  (Prov.  xxxi.  1). 

St^P,  mnssa,  "prophecy  "  or  "burden,"  is  consid- 
ered as  a  proper  name  and  identical  with  the  region 
named  Massa  in  Arabia,  occupied  by  the  descen- 
dants of  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i. 
30),  and  mentioned  in  connection  with  Dumah. 
This  district,  Hitzig  conjectures,  was  the  same 
which  was  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  500  Sim- 
eonites,  whose  predatory  excursion  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  is  narrated  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41-4.3.  They 
are  there  said  to  have  annihilated  the  Amalekites 
in  Mount  Seir,  and  to  have  seized  their  country. 
Tliat  this  country  was  Massa,  of  which  Lemuel  was 
king,  and  that  Agur  was  a  descendant  of  the  con- 
quering Simeonites,  is  the  opinion  of  Hitzig,  ap- 
proved by  Bunsen.  But  the  latter,  retaining  the 
received  text,  and  considering  Jakeh  as  a  proper 

name,  takes   St^JSH,   hammnssa,  as   if  it  were 

"^Sli^^n,  hammassai,  a  gentilic  name,  "  the  man 
of  Massa,"  supporting  this  by  a  reference  to  Gen. 
XV.  2,  where  pE?^'?,  Bammesek,  is  apparently 
used  in  the  same  manner  {Bibelwerl\  i.,  clxxviii.). 
There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  tlie 
word  in  question  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  inter- 
polation, or  that  the  verse  is  in  some  way  corrupt, 
as  the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  not 
supported  by  the  ordinary  usages  of  Hebrew,  though 
it  is  adopted  by  the  A.  V.,  and  by  Gesenius,  Kno- 
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bel,  and  others.  In  any  case  thf  instances  are  not 
analogous.  \V.  A.  W. 

JA'KIM  (a''p^  [whom  God  Iftt  itji] :  'la/tf/t; 
[Vat.]  laKsiix'-  J  acini).  1.  Head  of  the  l'2th 
course  of  priests  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr 
xxiv.  12).  The  Alex.  LXX.  gives  the  name  Eli»- 
kim  (EAmKeiyu).      [Jehoiahth;  Jachin.] 

2.  [Alex.  la/cei^.]  ABenjamite,  one  of  tne 
Bene-Shimhi  [sons  of  S.]  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

A.  0.  H. 
JA'LON  (1^^^    {lodging,  abiding']:  'lafxtiv, 

[Vat.  Ajucoi/;]  Alex.  la\wu:  Jalim),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ezrah,  a  person  named  in  the  genealogiei 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

JAM'BRES.  [See  Jannes  and  .Jambres  J 
JAM'BRI.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judaa 
]Maccab£)eus  (b.  c.  161),  "the  children  of  Jambii" 
are  said  to  have  made  a  predatory  attack  on  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Maccabsean  forces  and  to  have  suf- 
fered reprisals  (1  Mace.  ix.  36-41).  The  name 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  the  variety  of  read- 
ings is  considerable:  'la/j.0pi,  Cod.  B;  «  [lafx^piv,] 
la/jifipetv,  Cod.  A;  [Sin.  A/x^pei,  la/x^pi;]  alii, 
'A/i0poi,  'Afi-^pl;  Syr.  Am/ji-ei.  Josephus  (Ant. 
xiii.  1,  §  2)  reads  oi  'Afj-apaiov  iraTSes,  and  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  true  reading  is  'AiJ.pl 
(-€(),  a  form  which  occurs  elsewhere  (1  K.  xvi.  22: 
.Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  §  5,  'Afj.ap7uos;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 

18,  Heb.  "'"1.'?^'  "^'"'g-  ^""'*'  1  Chr.  ix.  4,  'A^- 
/3po-fju). 

It  has  been  conjectured  (Drusius,  Michaelis, 
Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  36)  that  the  original  text  was 

^"172S  ^33,  "  the  sons  of  the  Amorites,"  and  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  family  of  the  Amorites  who 
had  in  early  times  occupied  the  town  Medeba  (ver. 
36)  on  the  borders  of  Keuben  (Num.  xxi.  30,  31). 

B.  F.  \V. 
JAMES  CUkw^os--  Jacobus),''  the  name  of 

several  persons  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  James  the  Son  ok  Zkbedee.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose  life  and  death 
we  can  write  with  certainty.  The  little  that  we 
know  of  him  we  have  on  tiie  authority  of  Scripture. 
All  else  that  is  reported  is  idle  legend,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  one  tale,  handed  down  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  to  Eusebius,  and  by  Euse- 
bius  to  us.  With  this  single  exception  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  drawn  clear  and  sharp.     Tliere  is 


"lltrsb  ^'^3'*,  which  they  probably  read  b^3"* 
DIL'Wt',    Valeat  quantum. 

a  *  Here,  as  generally  in  the  English  edition  of  this 
work.  Cod.  15,  or  the  Vatican  manuscript  1209,  is  con- 
founded with  the  Koman  edition  of  1587.  The  Vat- 
ican manuscript  (B)  does  not  contain  the  books  of 
Mivocabees.  A. 

''  The  name  itself  will  perhaps  repay  a  few  mo- 
ments' consideration.  As  borne  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  contemporaries  in  the  N.  T.,  it  was  of  course 
Jacob,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  them  it 
reappears  for  the  first  time  since  the  patriarch  himself. 
In  the  unchangeable  East  St.  James  is  still  St.  Jacob 
—  M-ir  Yakonb ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  name  left  thf 
shores  of  Palestine  than  it  underwent  a  series  of  cu- 
rious and  interesting  changes  probably  unparalleled 
in  any  otJ  er  case.  To  the  Greeks  it  became  'IaK(o/3os, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  to  the  Uatins, 
V/cp^  i  s,  doubtless  similarly  accented,  since  in  Italian 
t  ■■  iicomo  or  Oiicomc   [also  .Tdcopn].     In  Spuiu  it 


assumed  two  forms,  apparently  of  different  origins : 
laifo  —  in  modern  Spanish  Diego,  Portugue.se,  Tiago 
—  and  Xayme  or  Jnyrne,  pronounced  Hayine,  with  a 
strong  initial  guttural.  In  France  it  became  Jacques  ; 
but  another  form  was  Jame,  which  appe;irs  in  the 
metrical  life  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  by  Oamier  (a.  i> 
1170-74),  quoted  in  Robertson's  Becket,  p.  139,  note 
From  this  last  the  transition  to  our  James  is  easj. 
When  it  first  appeared  in  English,  or  through  what 
channel,  the  writer  has  not  been  able,  to  trace.  PoB 
sibly  it  came  from  Scotland,  where  the  name  was  a 
favorite  one.  It  exists  in  VVyclirte^s  Bible  (1381).  In 
Russia,  and  in  Germany  and  the  countrie.«  more  im- 
mediately related  thereto,  the  name  has  retained  its 
original  form,  and  acconliugly  there  alone  tliere  would 
seem  to  be  no  distinction  between  .lacob  and  James  ; 
which  was  the  case  even  in  mediaeval  J-atin,  where 
Jacob  and  Jacobus  were  always  discriminated.  lU 
modern  dress,  however,  sits  very  lightly  on  the  name; 
and  we  se«  in  "  Jacobite  "'  and  "  Jacobin  "  how  ready 
it  is  to  throw  it  off,  and,  like  a  true  Oriental,  reveal 
its  original  form.  O. 
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no  fear  of  confounding  the  St.  James  of  the  New 
Testament  with  the  hero  of  ('ompstella. 

Of  St.  James"s  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We 
first  hear  of  him  A.  I).  27,  when  he  was  called  to 
he  our  Lord's  disciple;  and  he  disappears  from  view 
A.  I).  44,  when  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hand^ 
of  Hrrdd  Agripi)a  I.  We  proceed  to  thread  to- 
gether the  several  pieces  of  information  which  the 
inspired  writers  have  given  us  respecting  him  dur- 
ing these  seventeen  years. 

I.  His  UisUn-ij.  —  In  the  spring  or  sunmier  of 
the  year  27,  Zei)edee,«  a  fisherman,  but  possessed 
at  least  of  competence  (Mark  i.  20),  was  out  on  tlie 
Sea  of  Galilee,  with  his  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
and  some  boatmen,  whom  either  he  had  hired  for 
the  occasion,  or  who  more  probal^ly  were  his  usual 
attendants.  He  was  engaged  in  his  customary  oc- 
cupation of  fishing,  and  near  him  was  another  boat 
belonging  to  Simon  and  Andrew,  with  whom  he 
and  his  sons  were  in  partnership.  Finding  them- 
selves unsuccessful,  the  occupants  of  both  boats 
came  ashore,  and  liegan  to  wash  their  nets.  At 
this  time  the  new  Teacher,  who  had  now  been  min- 
istering about  six  months,  and  with  whom  Simon 
and  Andrew,  and  in  all  probability  John,  were  al- 
ready well  acquainted  (John  i.  41),  appeared  upon 
the  beach.  He  requested  leave  of  Simon  and  An- 
drew to  address  the  crowds  that  flocked  around  him 
from  their  boat,  which  was  lying  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  shore.  The.discourse  being  com- 
l)leted,  and  the  crowds  dispersing,  Ji:.sls  desired 
Simon  to  put  out  into  the  deeper  wafer,  and  to  try 
another  cast  for  fish.  Tbouirh  reluctant,  Simon 
did  as  he  was  desired,  through  the  awe  which  he 
already  entertained  for  One  who,  he  thought,  might 
possibly  be  the  promised  Messiah  (John  i.  41,  42), 
and  whom  even  now  he  addressed  as  "  Kabbi " 
iiiri<rTa.Ta,  Luke  v.  5,  the  word  used  by  this  Evan- 
gelist for  'PttiQ/SO-  Astonisheil  at  the  success  of 
his  draught,  he  beckoned  to  his  partners  in  the 
other  boat  to  come  and  help  him  and  his  brother 
in  landing  the  fish  caught.  The  same  amazement 
communicated  itself  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and 
flashed  conviction  on  the  souls  of  all  the  four  fish- 
ermen. They  had  doubted  and  mused  before ;  now 
they  believed.  At  His  call  they  left  all,  and  became, 
once  and  for  ever,  His  disciples,  hereafter  to  catch 
men. 

This  is  the  call  of  St.  James  to  the  discipleship. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  regarded  the  events 
narrated  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (Matt.  iv. 
18-22;  Mark  i.  10-20)  a|  identical  with  those 
related  by  St.  Luke  (Luke  v.  1-11),  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  IMaldo- 
natus,  Lardner,  Trench,  M'ordsworth,  etc.;  not  as 
distinct  from  them,  as  supposed  by  Alford,  Gres- 
well,  etc. 

For  a  full  year  we  lose  sight  of  St.  James.  He 
is  then,  in  the  spring  of  28,  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship  with  his  eleven  brethren  (Matt.  x.  2;  Mark 
iii.  14;  Luke  vi.  13;  Acts  i.  1.3).  In  the  list  of 
the  Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  his  name  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon 
Peter:  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
It  comes  third.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  lists  the 
lames  are  not  placed  at  random.  In  all  four,  the 
names  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  are 
placed  first;  and  it  is  plain  that  these  four  Apostles 

a  An  ccrlexlaiiticnl  tniditlon,  of  uncertain  ilnte, 
r'lnnm  tlie  rediJence  of  Zi'tifdcc  and  the  blrtli  of  St. 
lauMw  lit  JacliU,  DOW   Xd/a,  near  Nozarath.     Uence 
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were  at  the  head  of  the  twelve  throughout.  Thtu 
we  see  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  alone  were 
admitted  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's 
daugliter  (Mark  v.  37;  Luke  viii.  51).  The  same 
three  Apostles  alone  were  permitted  to  be  present 
at  tlie  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1;  ^lark  ix.  2; 
Luke  ix.  28).  The  same  three  alone  were  allowetj 
to  witness  the  Agony  (Matt.  xxvi.  .37;  Mark  xiv. 
33).  And  it  is  Peter,  James,  Jolin,  and  Andrew 
who  ask  our  Lord  for  an  explanation  of  his  dark 
sayings  with  regard  to  the  end  of  the  world  and 
his  second  coming  (Mark  xiii.  3).  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  all  these  places,  with  one  exception 
(Luke  ix.  28),  the  name  of  James  is  put  before 
that  of  John,  and  that  John  is  twice  described  as- 
"the  Virother  of  James"  (Mark  v.  37;  Matt.  xvii. 
1).  This  would  appear  to  imj^y  that  at  this  time 
James,  either  from  age  or  character,  took  a  higher 
position  than  his  brother.  On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  St.  James  is  mentioned  we  find  this  position 
reversed.  That  the  prominence  of  these  three 
Apostles  was  founded  on  personal  character  (as  out 
of  every  twelve  persons  there  must  be  two  or  three 
to  take  the  lead),  and  that  it  was  not  an  ofiice  held 
by  tiiem  "quos  Dominus,  ordinis  servandi  causa, 
coeteris  prreposuit,"  as  King  James  I.  has  said 
(Prcfiit.  iMon.  in  Apol.  pro  Jur.  Fid.),  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  (cf.  Eusebius,  ii.  14). 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  twelve  Apostles  that  the  name 
of  Boanerges  [Boan'EKGks]  was  given  to  the  sons 
of  Zeiiedee.  It  might,  however,  like  Simon's  name 
of  Peter,  have  been  conferred  before.  This  name 
[ilainly  was  not  bestowed  upon  them  because  they 
heard  the  voice  like  thunder  from  the  cloud  (Jerome), 
nor  because  "divina  eonim  praedicatio  magnum 
quendam  et  illustrem  sonitum  per  terrarum  orbem 
datura  erat "  (Vict.  Antioch.),  nor  iis  /xeyaKoKri- 
pvKas  Ka\  dfoKoyairirovs  (Theoph.),  but  it  was, 
like  the  name  given  to  Simon,  at  once  descriptive 
and  prophetic.  The  "  Hockman  "  had  a  natural 
strength,  which  was  described  by  his  title,  and  he 
was  to  have  a  divine  strength,  jjredicted  by  the 
same  title.  In  the  same  way  the  "  Sons  of  Thunder  " 
had  a  burning  and  impetuous  spirit,  which  twice 
exhibits  itself  in  its  unchastened  form  (Luke  ix.  54; 
Mark  x.  37),  and  which,  when  moulded  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  taking  different  shapes,  led  St.  James 
to  be  the  first  apostolic  martyr,  and  St.  John  to 
become  in  an  especial  manner  the  Ajxistle  of  Love. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  this  natural  char- 
acter manifests  itself  in  St.  James  and  his  brother 
is  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  30.  He  was  passing 
through  Samaria;  and  now  courting  rather  than 
avoiding  publicity,  he'  "  sent  messengers  before  his 
face''  into  a  certain  village,  "to  make  ready  for 
him"  (Luke  ix.  52),  i.  e.  in  all  probability  to  an- 
nounce him  as  the  Messiah.  The  Samaritans,  with 
their  old  jealousy  strong  upon  them,  refused  to 
receive  him,  because  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem 
instead  of  to  Gerizimj  and  in  exasjxjrat ion  James 
and  John  entreated  their  Master  to  follow  the 
exam[)le  of  ICIyah,  and  call  down  fire  to  consume 
them.  The  rebuke  of  their  Lord  is  testifietl  to  by 
all  the  New  Testament  MSS.  The  words  of  the 
rebuke,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  y« 
are  of,"  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bexa, 


that  TillnKc  la  commonly  known  to  the  membei*  of 
the  Ijtiin  Church  in  that  district  a<  San  Uuuow 
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Kud  s  few  MSS.  of  minor  value.  The  rest  of  the 
verse,  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,"  is  an  insertion 
without  autliority  of  MSS.  (see  Alford,  in  he. ).« 

At  the  end  of  the  same  journey  a  similar  spirit 
appears  again.  As  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  our 
Lord  declared  to  his  Apostles  the  circumstances  of 
his  coming  Passion,  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ened them  by  the  promise  that  they  should  sit  on 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
These  words  seem  to  have  made  a  great  impression 
upon  Salome,  and  she  may  have  thought  her  two 
sons  quite  as  fit  as  the  sons  of  Jonas  to  be  the  chief 
ministers  of  their  Lord  in  the  mysterious  kingdom 
which  he  was  about  to  assume.  She  approached 
therefore,  and  besought,  perhaps  with  a  special 
reference  in  her  mind  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  that 
her  two  sons  might  sit  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  in  his  kingdom,  i.  e.  according  to  a  Jewish 
form  of  expression  *<  (.Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  11,  §  9),  that 
they  might  be  next  to  the  King  in  honor.  The 
two  brothers  joined  with  her  in  the  prayer  (Mark 
X.  3-5).  The  Lord  passed  by  their  petition  with  a 
mild  reproof,  showing  that  the  request  had  not 
arisen  from  an  evil  heart,  but  from  a  spirit  which 
aimed  too  high.  He  told  them  that  they  should 
drink  His  cup  and  be  baptized  with  His  baptism 
of  suffering,  but  turned  their  minds  away  at  once 
from  tlie  thought  of  future  preeminence:  in  His 
kingdom  none  of  his  Apostles  were  to  be  lords  over 
the  rest.  The  indignation  felt  by  the  ten  would 
show  that  they  regarded  the  petition  of  the  two 
brothers  as  an  attempt  at  infringing  on  their  priv- 
ileges as  much  as  on  those  of  Peter  and  Andrew. 

From  the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  A.  n. 
30,  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  a.  u.  4'1,  we 
know  nothing  of  St.  .lames,  except  that  after  the 
ascension  he  persevered  in  prayer  with  the  other 
Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord's  brethren 
(Acts  i.  13).  In  the  year  44  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
son  of  Aristobulus,  was  ruler  of  all  the  dominions 
which  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Herod  the 
(ireat,  had  been  divided  between  Archelaus,  An- 
tipas,  Philip,  and  Lysanias.  He  had  received  from 
Caligula,  Trachonitis  in  the  year  37,  Galilee  and 
Peraea  in  the  year  40.  On  the  accession  of  Clau- 
dius, in  the  year  41,  he  received  from  him  Idumaea, 
Samaria,  and  Judaea.  This  sovereign  was  at  once 
a  supple  statesman  and  a  stern  Jew  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  6,  §  7,  xix.  5-8):  a  king  with  not  a  few  grand 
and  kingly  qualities,  at  tlie  same  time  eaten  up 
with  Jewish  pride  —  the  type  of  a  lay  Pharisee. 
"  He  was  very  ambitious  to  oblige  the  people  with 
donations,"  and  "  he  was  exactly  carefid  in  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  keeping  him- 
self entirely  pure,  and  not  allowing  one  day  to  pass 
over  his  head  without  its  appointed  sacrifice  "  {Ant. 
xix.  7,  §  3).  Policy  and  inclination  would  alike 
lead  such  a  monarch  "to  lay  hands"  {not  "stretch 
forth  his  hands,"  A.  V.  Acts  xii.  1)  "on  certain 
of  the  church ; "  and  accordingly,  when  the  pass- 
over  of  the  year  44  had  brought  St.  James  and  St. 
Peter  to  Jerusalem,  he  seized  them  both,  considering 


a  •  See  note  d  under  Elijah,  vol.  i.  p.  707  f.    A. 

fe  The  sauic  form  is  common  throughout  the  East. 
See  Lane's  Arab.  Niglits,  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  &c. 

'•  The  gre;it  Armenian  convent  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
so-called  .Mount  Zion  Is  dedicated  to  "  St.  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee."  The  church  of  the  convent,  or  rather 
a  small  chapel  on  its  northeast  side,  occupies  the  tn 
ditior-i.  site  of  his  martyrdom.  This,  however,  can 
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doubtless  that  if  he  cut  oft'  the  "  Son  of  Thunder  " 
and  the  "  Rockman  "  the  new  sect  would  be  mora 
tractable  or  more  weak  under  the  presidency  of 
James  the  Just,  for  whose  character  he  probably 
had  a  lingering  and  sincere  respect.  James  was 
apprehendetl  first  —  his  natural  ini{)etuosity  of  tem- 
per would  seem  to  have  urged  him  on  even  beyond 
Peter.  And  "  Herod  the  king,"  the  historian 
simply  tells  us,  "  killed  James  the  brother  of  John 
with  the  sword  "  (Acts  xii.  2).  This  is  all  that 
we  know  for  certain  of  his  death."  We  may  notice 
two  tilings  respecting  it  —  first,  that  James  is  now 
described  as  the  brother  of  John,  whereas  previously 
John  had  been  described  as  the  brother  of  James 
showing  that  the  reputation  of  John  had  increased, 
and  that  of  James  diminished,  by  the  time  that 
St.  Luke  wrote :  and  secondly,  that  he  perished  not 
by  stoning,  but  by  the  sword.  The  Jewish  law 
laid  down  that  if  seducers  to  strange  worship  were 
few,  they  should  be  stoned;  if  man)%  that  they 
should  be  beheaded.  Either  therefore  Herod  in- 
tended that  James's  death  should  be  the  beginning 
of  a  sanguinary  persecution,  or  he  merely  followed 
the  Koman  custom  of  putting  to  death  from  prefer- 
ence (see  Lightfoot,  in  he). 

The  death  of  so  prominent  a  champion  left  a 
huge  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  infant  society,  which 
was  filled  partly  by  St.  .lames,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  who  now  steps  forth  into  greater  prominence 
in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  now 
been  seven  years  a  convert,  and  who  shortly  after- 
wards set  out  on  his  first  ajxistolic  journey. 

II.  Chronohgical  recapitulation.  —  In  the  spring 
or  summer  of  the  j-ear  27  James  wa-s  called  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  the  spring  of  28  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  at  that 
time  probably  received,  with  his  brother,  the  title 
of  Boanerges.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  miraculous  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  29  he  wit- 
nessed the  Transfiguration.  Very  early  in  the  year 
30  he  urged  his  Lord  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  Samaritan  village.  About  three 
months  later  in  the  same  year,  just  before  the  final 
aiTival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  brother  made  their 
ambitious  request  through  their  mother  Salome. 
On  the  night  before  the  Crucifixion  he  was  present 
at  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  On  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  he  is  mentioned  as  persevering  with  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples  in  prayer.  Shortly 
liefore  the  day  of  the  Passover,  in  the  year  44,  he 
was  put  to  death.  Thus  during  fourteen  out  ot 
the  seventeen  years  that  elapsed  between  his  call 
and  his  death  we  do  not  even  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him. 

III.  Tradition  respecting  him.  —  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Hi/j>otyposeis, 
relates,  concerning  St.  James's  martyrdom,  that 
the  prosecutor  was  so  moved  by  witnessing  his  bold 
confession  that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian  on 
the  spot :  accused  and  accuser  were  therefore  hurried 
off"  together,  and  on  the  road  the  latter  begged  St. 
James  to  grant  him  forgiveness ;  after  a  moment's 

hardly  be  the  actual  site  (\yilliams,  Holij  City,  ii.  558). 
Its  most  interesting  possession  is  the  chair  of  the 
Apostle,  a  venerable  relic ,  the  age  of  which  is  perhaps 
traceable  as  far  back  as  the  4th  century  (Williams, 
560).  But  as  it  would  seem  that  it  is  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  "  the  first  Bishop  of  Jeruaalepi,"  it  ii 
doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  Jame.ses  t'le  tnidltios 
would  attach  ic 
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keBitation.  the  Apostle  kissed  him,  saying,  "Peace 
be  to  thee!"  ami  they  were  heheaded  together. 
This  tradition  is  preserved  by  luiseltius  (//.  E.  ii.  6). 
There  is  no  internal  evidence  against  it,  and  the 
external  evidence  is  snfficient  to  make  it  credible, 
for  Clement  flourished  as  early  as  a.  d.  ]95,  and 
he  states  expressly  that  the  account  was  given  him 
by  those  who  went  before  him. 

For  legends  respecting  his  death  and  his  con- 
nection with  Spain,  see  the  Honian  IJreviary  (in 
Fest.  S.  Joe.  Jp.),  in  which  the  liealing  of  a 
paralytic  and  the  conversion  of  Hermogenes  are 
attributed  to  him,  and  where  it  is  asserted  that  he 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Spain,  and  tiiat  his  remains 
were  translated  to  Compostella.  See  also  the  fourth 
Dook  of  the  Apostolical  History  written  by  Abdias, 
the  (pseudo)  first  bishop  of  Babylon  (Abdiw,  Bahi/- 
Ivtiiie  primi  Kplscopi  ab  Ajxisttilis  coiigliluti,  de  liis- 
turia  Certaminis  Apostolici  Libri  decern,  Paris, 
1566);  Isidore,  X>e  vita  et  obilu  SS.  tttrivs/jue  Test. 
No.  LXXIII.  (Hagenoje,  1529);  Pope  (.'allixtus 
II. 's  Four  Sermons  on  St.  James  the  Apostle  (Bibl. 
Patr.  Mayn.  xv.  p.  324);  Mariana,  De  adventu 
Jacobi  ApustoU  Majwis  in  IHspaninm  (Col.  Agripp. 
1609);  liaronius,  MartyroUiyium  Romanum  ml. Jul. 
25,  p.  325  (Antwerp,  1589):  BoUandus,  Acta  Sanc- 
torum ad  Jul.  25,  torn.  vi.  pp.  1-124  (Antwerp, 
1729);  Kstius,  Comrn.  in  Act.  Ap.  c.  xii.;  Annvt. 
in  dijiciliwa  loca  S.  Script.  (Col.  Agripp.  1622); 
Tillemont,  Memoires  ponr  servir  a  I'liistuire  ec- 
clesiastique  des  six  premiers  siecle:!,  torn.  i.  p.  899 
(Brussels,  1706).  As  there  is  no  shadow  of  foun- 
dation for  any  of  the  legends  here  referred  to  we 
pass  them  by  without  further  notice.  Even  Baronius 
shows  himself  ashamed  of  them  ;  Estius  gives  them 
up  as  hopeless;  and  Tillemont  rejects  them  with 
as  much  contempt  as  his  po.sition  would  allow  him 
to  show.  Epiphanius,  without  giving  or  probably 
having  any  authority  for  or  against  his  statement, 
reports  that  St.  James  died  unmarried  (S.  Epiph. 
Adv.  Iher.  ii.  4,  p.  491,  Paris,  1622),  and  that, 
like  his  namesake,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  Nazarite 
(ibid.  iii.  2,  13,  p.  1045). 

2.  Jasiks  TiiK  Son  of  Au'h.eus.  Matt.  x.  3; 
Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13. 

3.  James  THK  BitoTiiKK  OF  THE  Lord.  Matt, 
xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3;  Gal.  i.  19. 

4.  James  the  Son  of  Mahy,  Matt,  xxvii.  56; 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  Also  called  the  Little,  Mark 
XV.  40. 

5.  James  the  Brother  of  Jude.     Jude  1. 

6.  James  the  Brother  (V)  of  Jude.  Luke 
\\.  16;  Actsi.  13. 

7.  JAME.S.  Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18;  1  Cor. 
XV.  7 ;  Gal.  ii.  9,  12. 

8.  James  the  Servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     James  i.  1. 

We  regene  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
epistle  for  the  present. 

St.  Paul  identifies  for  us  Nos.  3  and  7  (see  Gal. 
ii.  9  and  12  compared  with  i.  19). 

If  we  niay  translate  'louSar  'la/cci^ou,  Judas  the 
brother,  rather  than  the  stm  of  James,  we  may  con- 
elude  that  5  and  G  arc  identical.  And  tliat  we 
may  so  translate  it,  is  pro\e(l,  if  proof  were  neede<l, 
by  Winer  {Grammar  of  the  Idioms  of  the  N.  7'., 
translated  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke,  New  York,  1850, 
§§  Ixvi.  and  xxx.),  by  Hiinlein  [lloiulb.  der  Kiid. 
in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  'J'csl.,  Erlangen,  1809), 
by  Anlaud  (Reclnrches  critiques  sur  tEpitre  de 
Jude,  Strasb<iirg,  1851). 

We  may  identify  o  and  fi  with  3    because  we 
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know  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  hiid  a  brotliei 
named  Jude. 

We  may  identify  4  with  3  because  we  kiiO« 
James  the  son  of  Mary  had  a  brother  named  Josjs, 
and  so  also  had  James  the  Lord's  brother. 

Thus  there  remain  two  only,  James  the  son  of 
Alpha;us  (2.),  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Ix)rd 
(3.).  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  identify  them?  This 
requires  a  longer  consideration. 

I.  By  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56  and  Mark  xv. 
40,  with  John  xix.  25,  we  find  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  a  sister  named  like  herself,  ilary,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Clopas,  and  who  had  two  .sons,  James  the 
Little,  and  Joses.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
"Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas"  in  John  xix.  25  need 
not  be  the  same  person  as  "  his  mother's  sister  " 
(Kitto,  Lange.  Davidson),  but  the  Greek  will  not 
admit  of  this  construction  without  the  addition  or 
the  omission  of  a  Kai.  By  referring  to  Matt,  xiii 
55  and  Mark  vi.  3  we  find  that  a  James  and  a 
Joses,  with  two  other  brethren  called  Jude  and 
Simon,  and  at  least  three  (-raffai)  sisters,  were 
living  with  tlie  Virgin  Mary  at  Nazareth.  By 
referring  to  Luke  vi.  10  and  Acts  i.  13  we  find  that 
there  were  two  brethren  named  James  and  Jude 
among  the  Apostles.  It  would  certainly  be  natural 
to  think  that  we  had  here  but  one  family  of  four 
brothers  and  three  or  more  sisters,  the  children  of 
Clopas  and  Mary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  There  are  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way 
of  this  conclusion.  For,  (1)  the  four  brethren  in 
Matt.  xiii.  55  are  described  as  the  brothers  (dSeA- 
(poi)  of  Jesus,  not  as  His  cousins;  (2)  they  are 
found  living  as  at  their  home  with  the  A'irgin 
Mary,  which  seems  unnatural  if  she  were  tlieir 
aunt,  their  mother  being,  as  we  know,  still  alive; 
(3)  the  James  of  Luke  vi.  15  is  described  as  the  son 
not  of  Clopas,  but  of  Alpha.'us;  (4)  the  "brethren 
of  the  Lord  "  (who  are  plaiiily  James,  Joses,  Jude, 
and  Simon)  appear  to  be  excluded  from  the  Apos- 
tolic band  by  their  declared  unbelief  in  his  Jles- 
sialhship  (John  vii.  3-5)  and  by  being  formally  dis- 
tinguished from  the  disciples  by  the  Gospel-writers 
(Matt.  xii.  48;  Mark  iii.  33;  John  ii.  12;  Acts  i. 
14);  (5)  James  and  .Jude  are  not  designated  as  the 
lx)rd's  brethren  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles;  (6) 
Mary  is  designated  as  mother  of  James  and  Joses, 
whereas  she  would  have  been  called  mother  of  James 
and  .hide,  had  .lames  and  Jude  been  Apostles,  and 
Joses  not  an  Apostle  (Matt,  xxvii.  56). 

These  are  tlie  six  chief  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  the  hypothesis  of  there  being  but  one 
family  of  brethren  named  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and 
Simon.     The  following  answers  may  be  given  :  — 

Objectio7i  I.  —  "  Tbey  are  called  brethren."  It 
is  a  sound  rule  of  criticism  that  words  are  to  be 
understood  in  their  most  simple  and  literal  accepta- 
tion ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  rule.  When 
greater  difiiculties  are  caused  by  adliering  to  the 
literal  me:uiiiig  of  a  word,  than  by  interpreting  it 
more  lilierally,  it  is  the  part  of  the  critic  to  inter- 
pret more  lilirrally,  rather  than  to  cling  to  the 
ordinary  and  literal  meaning  of  a  word.  Now  it  is 
clearly  not  nece.wrry  to  understand  o.S(\<(>ol  as 
"  l)rother8 "  in  the  nearest  sense  of  brotherhood. 
It  need  not  mean  more  than  relative  (comp.  LXX. 
(ien.  xiii.  8,  xiv.  14,  xx.  12.  xxix.  12,  xxxi.  23; 
Lev.  XXV.  48;  Deut.  ii.  8;  Jol)  xix.  13,  xiii.  11; 
Xen.  Cyrnp.  i.  5,  §  47;  Isocr.  Pariey.  20;  Plat. 
Ph(ed.  57,  Crit.  16;  see  also  (  ic.  nd  Alt.  15;  Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  38;  (^uint.  Curt.  vi.  10,  §  34;  comp.  Suica 
and  Schlcusner,  in  roc.).    But  perhaps  the  circum 
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nances  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  translate  it 
brethren  ?  On  the  contrary,  such  a  translation 
appears  to  produce  very  grave  difficulties.  For, 
fir^st,  it  introduces  two  sets  of  four  first-cousins, 
bearing  the  same  names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and 
Simon,  who  appear  upon  the  staf^e  without  any- 
tiiing  to  show  which  is  the  son  of  Clopas,  and  which 
his  cousin ;  and  secondly,  it  drives  us  to  take  our 
choice  between  three  doubtful  and  improbable 
hypotheses  as  to  the  parentage  of  this  second  set 
of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon.  There  are  three 
such  hypotheses  :  (a.)  The  Eastern  hypothesis, 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife.  This  notion  originated  in  the  apocryplial 
(.iospel  of  Peter  (Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  Oj).  torn. 
iii.  p.  462,  I'],  ed.  Delarue),  and  was  adopted  by 
St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Ambrose,  and 
handed  on  to  the  later  Greek  Church  (Epiph.  Hier. 
xxvii.  1,  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  115;  Hil.  in  MaU.  i.,  St. 
Ambr.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  2G0,  Ed.  Bened.).  {b.)  The 
Helvidian  hypothesis,  put  forward  at  first  by 
Bonosus,  Helvidius,  and  Jovinian,  and  revived  by 
Strauss  and  Herder  in  Germany,  and  by  Davidson 
and  Alford  in  England,  that  James,  Joses,  Jude, 
Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  were  children  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  This  notion  is  opposed,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  (jhris- 
tian  body  in  all  ages  of  the  Church ;  like  the  other 
two  hypotheses,  it  creates  two  sets  of  cousins  with 
the  same  name :  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible 
with  our  Ixird's  recommending  His  mother  to  the 
care  of  St.  John  at  His  own  death  (see  Jerome, 
Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  10);  for  if,  as  has  been  suggested, 
tliough  with  great  improbability,  her  sons  might 
at  that  time  have  been  unlielievers  (Blom.  Dkp. 
Tlieol.  p.  67,  Lugd.  Bat.;  Neander,  Pliuidnt/,  etc., 
iv.  1),  Jesus  would  have  known  that  that  unbelief 
was  only  to  continue  for  a  few  days.  That  the 
jrpwT<5roK:o9  vi6s  of  Luke  ii.  7,  and  tlie  eojs  ou 
fTiKe  of  Matt.  i.  25,  imply  the  birth  of  after  chil- 
dren, is  not  now  often  urged  (see  Pearson,  On  the 
Creed,  i.  304,  ii.  220).  (c.)  Tlie  I^virate  hypthesis 
may  be  passed  by.  It  was  a  mere  attempt  made 
m  the  eleventh  century  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and 
Latin  traditions  by  supposing  that  Joseph  and 
Clopas  were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised  up 
seed  to  his  dead  brother  (Theoph.  in  Matt.  xiii.  55; 
Op.  torn.  i.  p.  71,  E.  ed.  Venet.  1764:). 

Objection  2.  —  "  The  four  brothers  and  their 
Bisters  are  always  found  living  and  moving  about 
with  the  Virgin  Mary."  If  they  were  the  children 
of  Clopas,  the  Virgin  Mary  was  their  aunt.  Her 
own  husband  would  appear  without  doubt  to  have 
died  at  some  time  between  a.  n.  8  and  a.  d.  20. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  for  believing  Clopas  to 
have  been  alive  during  our  Lord's  ministry.  (We 
need  not  pause  here  to  pro\e  that  the  Cleophas  of 
Luke  xxiv.  is  an  entirely  different  person  and  name 
from  Clopas.)  What  difficulty  is  there  in  sup 
posing  that  the  two  widowed  sisters  should  ha\( 
lived  together,  the  more  so  as  one  of  them  had  but 
one  son,  and  he  was  often  taken  from  her  by  his 
ministerial  duties  ?  And  would  it  not  be  most 
natural  that  two  fomilies  of  first  cousins  thus  living 
together  should  be  pop'ularly  looked  upon  as  one 
family,  and  siwken  of  as  brothers  and  sisters  instead 
i)f  cousins?  It  is  noticeable  that  St.  Mary  is  no- 
where called  the  mother  of  the  four  l)rotliers. 

O/jjectian  .3.  —  "  James  the  Apostle  is  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Alphseus,  not  of  Clopas.' '  But  Alpha;us 
♦F'H  Cloiias  are  the  same  name  rendered  into  the 
tireek  language  iu  two  different  but  ordinary  and 
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recognized  ways,  from  .the  Aramaic  ^^/O  * 
^°^.Sa/.  (See  Mill,  Accounts  of  our  Lortfi 
Brethren  vindicated,  etc.  p.  236,  who  compares  th» 
two  forms  Clovis  and  Aloysius ;  Axnaud,  Rechei-ches 
etc.). 

Objection  4.  —  Dean  Alford  considers  John  vii 
5,  compared  with  vi.  67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of 
the  brotht  rs  <if  the  Lord  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  {Proleg.  to  Ep.  of  James,  Gr.  Test.  iv.  88, 
and  Comm.  in  foe).  If  this  verse,  as  he  states, 
makes  "the  crowning  difficulty"  to  the  hyiwthesis 
of  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alpha;us.  the 
Apostle,  with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the 
difficulties  are  not  too  formidable  to  be  overcome. 
JIany  of  the  disciples  having  left  Jesus,  St.  Peter 
bursts  out  in  the  name  of  the  Twelve  with  a  warm 
expression  of  faith  and  love ;  and  after  that  —  very 
likely  (see  Greswell's  Harmony)  full  six  month-s 
afterwards  —  the  Evangelist  states  that  "  neither 
did  his  brethren  believe  on  Him."  Does  it  follow 
from  hence  tliat  all  his  brethren  disbelieved?  Let 
us  compare  other  passages  in  Scripture.  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  I\Iark  state  that  the  thieves  railed  on 
our  Lord  upon  the  Cross.  Are  we  therefore  to  dis- 
believe St.  Luke,  who  says  that  one  of  the  (hievea 
was  penitent,  and  did  not  rail  ?  (Luke  xxiii.  .Sit,  40). 
St.  Luke  and  St.  John  say  tliat  the  soldiers  offered 
vinegar.  Are  we  to  believe  (.hat  all  did  so  ?  or,  at 
St.  Jlatthew  and  St.  Mark  tell  us,  that  only  one 
did  it?  (Luke  xxiii.  36;  John  xix.  2!);  Mark  xv. 
36;  iMatt.  xxvii.  48).  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that 
"  his  disciples  "  had  indignation  when  Mary  poured 
the  ointment  on  the  Lord's  head.  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose this  true  of  all?  or  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  according  to  John  xii.  4  and 
Mark  xiv.  4?  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose 
that  St.  John  is  here  speaking  of  all  the  brethren. 
If  Joses,  Simon,  and  the  three  sisters  disbeUeved, 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient  ground  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  Evangelist.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  .Matt.  xii.  47,  Mark  iii.  32,  where  it  is  reported 
to  Him  that  his  mother  and  his  brethren,  desig- 
nated by  St.  Mark  (iii.  21)  as  ol  nap'  aurov,  were 
standing  without.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  the  disbelief  of  the  brethren  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  James  and  Jude,  Apostles  thougli  they 
were,  and  vouched  for  half  a  year  before  by  the 
warm-tempered  Peter,  could  have  had  no  share  in 
it.  It  might  have  been  similar  to  that  feeling  of 
unfaithful  restlessness  which  perhaps  moved  St. 
John  Baptist  to  send  his  disciples  to  make  their 
inquiry  of  the  Lord  (see  Grotius  in  loc,  and  Lard- 
ner,  vi.  p.  497,  Lond.  1788).  With  regard  to  John, 
ii.  12,  Acts  i.  14,  we  may  say  that  "  his  brethren  " 
are  no  more  excluded  from  the  disciples  in  the  first 
passage,  and  from  the  Aiwstles  in  the  second,  by 
being  mentioned  parallel  with  them,  than  "  the 
other  Apostles,  and  the  Ijrethren  of  the  Lord,  and 
Cephas"  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  excludes  Peter  from  the 
Apostolic  band. 

Objection  5.  —  "  If  the  title  of  brethren  of  the 
Ix)rd  had  belonged  to  James  and  Jude,  they  would 
have  been  designated  by  it  in  the  hst  of  the  Apostles." 
The  omission  of  a  title  is  so  slight  a  gi-ound  for  an 
argument  that  we  may  pass  this  by. 

Objection  6. —  That  Mary  tie  wife  of  Clopai 
should  be  designated  by  the  title  of  Mary  th« 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Jude,  if  .Tames  and  Jude  were  Apostles,  appears  tc 
Dr.  Davidson  {hUioil.  to  N.  T.,  iii.  295.  London 
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1851)  and  to  Dean  Alford  {Prol.  to  Ep.  of  Jame», 
G.  T.,  iv.  90)  extremely  improbable.  There  is  no 
improbability  in  it,  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem 
likely,  an  elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in  order 


II.  We  have  hitherto  argued  that  the  hypothesis 
'»hieh  most  naturally  accounts  for  the  facts  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  that  of  the  identity  of  James  the  Little, 
the  Apostle,  with  James  the  Lord's  brother.  We 
have  also  argued  that  the  six  main  objections  to 
this  view  are  not  valid,  inasmuch  as  they  may  either 
be  altogether  met,  or  at  best  throw  us  back  on  other 
hypotheses  which  create  greater  ditliculties  than 
that  under  consideration.  ^Ve  proceed  to  point 
out  some  further  confinnations  of  our  original 
hypothesis. 

1.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  in  a  list 
of  twelve  persons,  in  which  the  name  of  James 
twice  occurred,  with  its  distinguishing  patronymic, 
ghould  describe  one  of  the  last  persons  on  his  list 
as  brother  to  "  James,"  without  any  further  desig- 
nation to  distinguish  him,  unless  he  meant  the 
James  whom  he  had  just  before  named.  The  James 
whom  he  had  ju?t  before  named  is  the  son  of 
Alphseus;  the  person  designated  by  his  relationship 
to  him  is  Jude.  We  have  reason  therefore  lor  re- 
garding Jude  as  the  brother  of  the  son  of  Alphseus; 
on  other  grounds  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3)  we 
have  reason  for  regarding  him  as  the  brother  of  the 
\jotA  :  therefore  we  have  reason  for  regarding  the 
son  of  Alphffius  as  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 

2.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  after 
having  recognized  only  two  Jameses  throughout  h 
Gospel  and  down  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  tlie  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  having  in  that  chapter  nar- 
rated the  death  of  one  of  them  (James  the  son  of 
Zebedee),  should  go  on  in  the  same  and  following 
chapters  to  speak  of  "James,"  meaning  thereby 
not  the  other  James,  witli  whom  alone  his  readers 
are  acquahited,  but  a  difterent  James  not  yet  men 
tioned  by  him.  Alford's  example  of  I'hilip  the 
Evangelist  {Proleg.  to  the  Kp.  of  Jomv»,  p.  8!))  is 
in  no  manner  of  way  to  the  point,  except  as  a  con 
trast.  St.  Luke  introduces  I'hilip  the  Kvangelist, 
Acts  vi.  5,  and  after  recounting  the  death  of 
Stephen  his  colleague,  continues  the  history  of  tlie 
game  Philip. 

3.  James  is  represented  throughout  the  Acts  as 
exercising  great  authority  among,  or  even  over, 
Apostles  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18);  and  in 
6t.  Paul's  Epistles  he  is  placed  before  even  Cephas 
And  John,  and  declared  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Church 
with  them  (Gal.  ii.  9-12).  It  is  more  likely  that 
an  .Xpostle  would  hold  such  a  position,  than  one 
who  had  not  been  a  believer  till  aft«r  the  Kesur- 
rection. 

4.  St.  Paul  says  (Gal.  i.  19),  "  Other  of  the 
Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  .lames  the  Lord's  brother" 
(eVfpoi'  Se  tcDj'  o.TtoaT6\<iiv  ovk  (iSov  fl  /xi]  'la- 
Kufiof  rhv  oZt\(phv  rov  Kvpiov).  This  iias.sage, 
though  sewiiing  to  assert  distinctly  th.at  James  the 
lx)rd's  brotlicr  was  an  Apcstle,  and  therefore  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  Alpha'US,  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  direct  statement  to  that  eft'ect,  for  it  is  /wi.vrt/f 
'bat  h.iTo<Tr6Ka>v  may  be  used  in  the  looser  sense, 
though  this  is  not  agreeable  with  the  line  of  defense 
which  St.  Paul  is  here  maintaining,  namely,  that 
be  had  received  his  commission  fmm  God,  and  not 
from  the  Twelve  (see  Thonidike,  i.  p.  5,  Oxf.  1844). 
And  again,  ti  n.-i)  mny  qualify  the  whole  sentence, 
•nd  not  only  the  word  iiL-iroin6hwv  (.Mayerhotf,  llifl. 
h^  Einkit.  in  die  Peti-in.  Schr.  p.  52,  Hamb. 
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1833;  Neander,  Michaelis,  Winer,  Alford).  Sill 
tliis  is  not  often,  if  ever,  the  case,  when  «i  /x-f)  fol- 
lows tTfpov  (Schneckenburger,  Ailiwt.  ad  EpisU 
•Inc.  ptrpet.  p.  144,  Stuttg.  1832:  see  also  Winer 
Gramm.  5th  ed.,  p.  G47,  and  Meyer.  Komm.  in  loc.  ;1 
and  if  St.  Paul  had  not  intended  to  include  St. 
James  among  the  Apostles,  we  should  rather  have 
expected  the  singular  aTr6aro\ov  than  the  plural 
Twv  airoarSKwu  (Aniaud,  Jieclierclies,  etc.).  The 
more  natural  interpretation  of  the  verse  would 
appear  to  be  that  which  includes  James  among  the 
Twelve,  identifying  him  with  the  son  of  Al])ha'U3. 
Ikit,  as  we  have  said,  such  a  conclusion  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  Compare,  however,  this  verse 
with  Acts  ix.  27,  and  the  probability  is  increa.sed 
by  several  decrees.  St.  Luke  there  asserts  that 
IJarn.ibas  brought  Paul  to  the  Api'stles,  irphs  rox/s 
awo(TT6\ovs.  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  asserts 
that  during  that  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  saw  Peter, 
and  none  other  of  the  Apostles,  save  James  the 
Lord's  brother.  Peter  and  James,  then,  were  the 
two  Apostles  to  whom  Barnabas  brought  Paul.  Of 
course,  it  nvy  be  said  here  also  that  aTriaTo\ot  is 
used  in  its  lax  sense;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  more 
natural  conclusion  that  James  the  Lord's  brother 
was  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  being  identical 
with  .lames  the  son  of  Alphseus,  or  James  the 
Little. 

III.  We  must  now  turn  for  a  short  time  from 
Scripture  to  the  early  testimony  of  uninspired 
writers.  Here,  as  among  modem  writers,  we  find 
the  same  three  hypotheses  which  we  have  already 
mentioned :  — 

For  the  identity  of  James  the  Lord's  brother 
with  .lames  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphwus,  w« 
find  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostles"  (see  Routh,  JMiq.  Socr.  i.  10,43,  230, 
Oxon,  184G),  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Hyptity- 
]M>sc-!s,  bk.  vii.  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1),  St.  Chry- 
sostom  (m  Gal.  i.  19). 

Parallel  with  this  opinion  there  existed  another 
in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  .lames  was  the  son 
of  .loseph  by  a  former  marriage,  and  therefore  not 
identical  with  the  son  of  Alpha-us.  This  is  first 
found  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  Origen, 
in  Mutt.  xiii.  55),  in  the  Protevangelium  of  James, 
and  the  Pseudo-Apostolical  Constitutions  of  the 
third  century  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apoci:  i.  228;  L\m»t. 
Apost.  vi.  12).  It  is  adopted  by  Eusebius  {Comm. 
in  Esiii.  xvii.  6;  //.  E.  i.  12,  ii.  1).  Perhaps  it  is 
Origen's  opinion  (see  Comm.  in  Joh.  ii.  12).  St. 
Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Ambrose,  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  being  on  the  same  side.  So 
are  ^■ictorinus  (Vict.  Phil,  in  Gid.  apud  Mail 
Scrijit.  r(7.  7iw.  Coll.  [torn.  iii.  pars  ii.]  Romse, 
1828)  and  Gregory  Nyssen  (0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  844, 
1),  ed.  Par.  1018),  and  it  became  the  recognized 
belief  of  the  (Jreek  Church. 

Meantime  the  hypothesis  maintaining  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  w.aa  maintained;  and  being  warmly 
dettMided  by  St.  Jerome  (in  Moll.  xii.  49),  and 
sup[)orted  by  St.  Augustine  ( Cotitro  F<iu»t.  xxii 
35,  Ac),  it  became  the  recognized  belief  of  the 
Western  ( 'liurch. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  unknown  until  it  waa 
put  forward  by  IJonosus  in  Macedonia,  and  by  IleJ- 
vidius  and  Jovinian  in  Italy,  a.s  an  opinion  which 
seetnod  to  them  conformable  with  Scripture.  Their 
followers  were  called  Antidicomarianites.     The  fact 


a  •  Hero, 


the  older  Paplaa  Is  confounded  wit> 
8m  note,  toI.  1.  p.  829.         U. 
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if  their  having  a  name  given  them  shows  that  their 
numbers  must  have  been  considerable;  they  date 
frora  the  latter  part  of  the  fourtli  century. 

English  theological  writers  have  been  divided 
between  the  first  and  second  of  these  views,  with, 
however,  a  preference  on  the  whole  for  the  first 
hypothesis.  See,  for  example,  Lardner,  vi.  495, 
Loud.  1788;  Pearson,  Minor  Works,  i.  350,  Osf. 
18-14,  and  U>t  the  Creed,  i.  308,  ii.  224,  Oxf.  1833; 
Thorndike,  i.  5,  O.xf.  1844;  Home's  Mrod.  to  U. 
S.  iv.  427,  Lond.  1834,  &e.  On  the  same  side  are 
Lightfoot,  Witsius,  Lampe,  Baumgarten,  Semler, 
Gabler,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Bertholdt,  Guericke, 
Sclmeckenburger,  Meier,  Steiger,  Gieseler,  Theile, 
Lanae.  Taylor  (0pp.  torn.  v.  p.  20,  I>ond.  1849), 
Wilson  ( 0pp.  torn.  vi.  p.  673,  Oxf.  1859),  Cave  (Life 
of  St.  James)  maintain  the  second  hypothesis,  with 
Vossius,  Bitsnage,  Valesius,  etc.  The  third  is  held 
by  Ur.  Davidson  (Intr.  A'.  T.  vol.  iii.)and  by  Dean 
Alford  (Greek  Test.  iv.  87).« 

The  chief  treatises  on  the  subject  are  Dr.  jMill's* 
Accvunis  of  our  Lord's  brethren  vindicated,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843;  Alford,  as  above  referred  to;  Lange's 
Article  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykhpddie  far  proles- 
tantische  Theoloyie  und  Kirche,  Stuttgart,  185G; 
Neauder's  Pflanzung  unci  Leitung ;  Schnecken- 
burger's  Aniiolatio  ad  Epist.  Jac.  perpetua,  Stutt- 
gart, 1832;  Arnaud's  Recherches  critiques  sur 
I'Epitre  de  Jtide,  Strasbourg,  1851;  Schaff's  i)as 
Verhdltniss  des  Jacubiu^  Bruders  des  Herrn  und 
Jacobus  Alphdi,  Berlin,  1842;  Gabler's  De  Jacobo, 
Epittolae  eideni  ascriptce  Auctori,  Altorf,  1787. 

Had  we  not  identified  James  the  son  of  Alphseus 
with  the  brother  of  the  T.ord  we  should  have  but 
little  to  write  of  him.  When  we  had  said  that  his 
name  appears  twice  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  our  history  of  him  would  be  complete.  In 
like  manner  the  early  history  of  the  Lord's  brother 
would  be  confined  to  the  fact  that  he  lived  and 
moved  from  place  to  place  with  his  lirothers  and 
sisters,  and  with  the  Virgin  JMary;  and,  except  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Ijord  to  him,  we  should 
have  nothing  more  to  recount  of  him  until  after 
the  death  of  .James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  in  the  year 
44.  or  at  least,  till  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  .Jerusalem 
after  his  conversion,  in  the  jear  40.  Of  James  the 
Little,  who  would  probably  be  distinct  from  each 
of  the  above  (for  an  argument  against  the  identity 
of  the  Jameses  is  the  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Alphfflus  and  Clopas),  we  should  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  had  a  mother  named  Mary,  who 
was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  wife  of 
Clopas. 

James  the  Little,  the  son  of  Alph.eus, 
THE  brother  of  THE  LoRD.  — Of  James'  father 

WDbn,  rendered  by  St.  Jlatthew  and  St.  Mark 
Alphteus  ('A\(pa7os),  and  by  St.  John  Clopas 
iKA.a.7Tas),  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  mar- 
•ied  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  JIary,  and  had 
hy  her  four  sons  and  three  or  more  daughters.'' 
He  appears  to  have  died  before  the  commencement 
of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  after  his  death  it  would 
Beem  that  his  wife  and  her  sister,  a  widow  like  her- 
Belf,  and  in  poor  circumstances,  lived  together  in 
one  house,  generally  at  Nazareth  (^latt.  xiii.  55), 
but  sometimes  also  at  Cai)ernaum  (John  ii.  12)  and 
Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  14).     It  is  probable  that  these 


"  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  "  Brethren  of 
(ur  Lord  "  takes  a  different  view  from  the  one  given 
4x>re      [BBiixttEB;  vol  i.  p.  329  ] 
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cousins,  or,  as  they  were  usually  called,  brothers  and 

sisters,  of  the  Lord  were  older  than  himself;  as  04 
one  occasion  we  find  them,  with  his  mother,  indig- 
nantly declaring  that  lie  was  beside  himself,  and 
going  out  to  "lay  hold  on  Him  "  and  compel  Him 
to  moderate  his  zeal  in  preaching,  at  least  suf- 
ficiently "to  eat  bread"  (Mark  iii.  20,  21,  31). 
This  looks  like  the  conduct  of  elders  towards  one 
younger  than  themselves. 

Of  James  Individually  we  know  nothing  till  the 
spring  of  the  year  28,  when  we  find  him,  together 
with  his  younger  brother  Jude,  called  to  the  Apos- 
tolate.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  all  the  four 
lists  of  the  Apostles  James  holds  the  same  place, 
heading  perhaps  the  third  class,  consisting  of  him- 
self, Jude,  Simon,  and  Iscariot ;  as  Philip  heads  the 
second  class,  consisting  of  himself,  Bartholomew, 
Thomas,  and  Matthew;  and  Simon  Peter  the  first, 
consisting  of  himself,  Andrew,  James,  and  John 
(Alford,  in  Malt.  x.  2).  The  flict  of  Jude  being 
described  by  reference  to  James  ('lovSas  'laKdi^ov) 
shows  the  name  and  reputation  which  he  had, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  or 
at  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote. 

It  is  not  likely  (though  far  from  impossible)  that 
James  and  Jude  took  part  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  trj'ing  "  to  lay 
hold  on"  Jesus  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
(Mark  iii.  21);  and  it  is  likely,  though  not  certain, 
that  it  is  of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  without 
these  two,  that  St.  John  says,  "  Neither  did  hii 
brethren  beUeve  on  Him"  (John  vii.  5),  in  the 
autumn  of  A.  d.  29. 

We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection.  At  some  time  m  tho 
forty  days  that  intervened  between  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  This 
is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7);  and  there  never 
has  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  -James  rather 
than  to  the  son  of  Zebedee  that  the  manifestation 
was  vouchsafed.  We  may  conjecture  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  him  for  the  high 
position  which  he  was  soon  to  assume  in  Jerusalem, 
and  of  giving  him  the  instructions  on  "  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Acts  i.  3) 
which  were  necessary  for  his  guidance,  that  tho 
Lord  thus  showed  himself  to  James.  We  cannot 
fix  the  date  of  this  appearance.  It  was  probably 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Ascension ;  after  which 
we  find  James,  Jude,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
together  with  tlie  Virgin  5Iary,  Simon,  and  Joses, 
in  Jerusalem,  awaiting  in  faith  and  prayer  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Pentecostal  gift.  • 

Again  we  lose  sight  of  .James  for  ten  years,  and 
when  he  appears  once  more  it  is  in  a  far  higher 
position  than  any  that  he  has  yet  held.  In  the 
year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Three 
years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit  tc 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Christians  recollected  what  they 
had  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  feared  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  Barnabas,  at  this  time  of  fai 
higher  reputation  than  himself,  took  him   by  the 


St.  Sfarv  Mary  =  Clopaa  or  Alphasui. 

the  Virgin.  _  I 

I  i         i         i         i         r 

Jesus.  JjUIES.  Joses.    Jude.    Simon.  Tliree  or 

daughter! 
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nam),  and  introducetl  him  to  Peter  and  James 
(Acts  ix.  27;  Gal.  i.  18, 19),  and  by  their  authority 
he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  tlie  Christians, 
and  allowed  to  associate  freely  with  them  during 
the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay.  Here  we  find  .lames 
on  a  level  with  Peter,  and  with  him  deciding  on 
the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  fellowship  with  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem;  and  from  henceforth  we 
always  find  him  equal,  or  in  his  own  department 
superior,  to  the  very  chiefest  Ajxistle^ Peter,  John, 
and  Paul.  For  by  this  time  he  had  been  appointed 
(at  what  exact  date  we  know  not)  to  preside  over 
the  infant  Cluirch  in  its  most  important  centre,  in 
a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  Hishop.  This  pre- 
eminence is  evident  throughout  the  after  history 
of  the  Apostles,  whether  we  read  it  in  the  Acts,  in 
the  Epistles,  or  in  ecclesiastical  writers.  Thus  in 
the  year  44,  when  Peter  is  released  from  prison,  he 
desires  that  information  of  his  escape  may  be  given 
to  "James,  and  to  the  brethren"  (Acts  xii.  17). 
In  the  year  49  he  presides  at  the  Apostolic  Council, 
and  delivers  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  with 
the  expression  Sth  iyu  Kpivw  (Acts  xv.  '13,  19;  see 
St.  Chrys.  in  loc).  In  tlie  same  year  (or  perhaps 
in  the  year  51,  on  his  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem) 
St.  Paul  recognizes  James  as  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Church,  together  with  Cephas  and  John  (Gal. 
ii.  9),  and  places  his  name  before  them  both. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  is  "  certain  who  came  from 
James,"  that  is,  from  the  mother  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, designated  by  the  name  of  its  Bishop,  who 
lead  Peter  into  tergiversation  at  Antioch.  And  in 
the  year  57  Paul  pays  a  formal  visit  to  James  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  presbyters,  after  having  been 
previously  welcomed  with  joy  the  day  before  by  the 
brethren  in  an  unofficial  manner  (Acts  xxi.  18). 

Entirely  accordant  with  these  notices  of  Scripture 
is  the  univers;d  testimony  of  Christian  antiquity  to 
the  high  office  held  by  James  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem.  That  he  was  formally  apjwinted  Hishop 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  himself,  as  reported  by 
Epiphanius  {Hieres.  Ixxviii.);  Clirysostom  {floiii. 
xi  in  1  On:  vii.);  Proelus  of  Constantinople  (De 
Trad.  Div.  Li  turf/.);  and  Photius  {/.'p.  157),  is  not 
likeiy.  Eusebius  follows  this  account  in  a  passage 
of  his  history,  but  says  elsewhere  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Apostles  (//.  E.  ii.  23).  Clement 
of  Alexandria  is  the  first  author  who  sj^eaks  of  his 
Episcopate  (f/iz/xiti/jyoseis,  bk.  vi.  ap.  ICuseb.  //.  A', 
ii.  1),  and  he  alludes  to  it  as  a  thing  of  which  the 
chief  Apostles,  I'eter,  James,  and  John,  might  well 
have  been  ambitious.  The  same  Clement  reports 
that  the  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  delivered  the 
gift  of  knowledge  to  James  the  Just,  to  John,  and 
I'eter,  who  delivered  it  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
and  they  to  the  Seventy.  This  at  least  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  James  was  held.  Hut  the 
author  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  death  of  James  is  Hegesippus 
^^.  e.  Joseph),  a  Christian  of  Jewish  origin,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  His 
narrative  gives  us  such  an  insight  into  the  position 
of  St.  James  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  it  is 
best  to  let  him  relate  it  in  his  own  words :  — 

Tmdition  rispectinij  Jnmi-s,  ns  given  hy  Uoje- 
vppus-  —  "  \\"\i\\  the  Apostles  James,  the  brother 
if  the  Lord,  succeeds  to  the  charge  of  the  <  hurch  — 
that  .lames,  who  has  been  called  .lust  frf)m  the  time 
of  the  Lord  to  our  own  days,  for  there  were  many 
Df  the  name  of  James.  He  was  holy  from  his 
mother's  womb,  he  drink  not  wine  or  strong  drink 
tor  did  he  eat  animal  fotxl;  a  razor  came  not  ujion 
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his  head;  he  did  not  anoint  himself  with  cU;  b« 
did  not  use  the  batl^  He  alone  might  go  into  ibc 
holy  place ;  for  he  wore  no  woollen  clothes,  but  lintn 
And  alone  he  used  to  go  into  the  Temple,  and  theM 
he  was  commonly  found  upon  his  knees,  praying 
for  forgiveness  for  the  people,  so  that  his  knees 
grew  dry  and  thin  [generally  translated  hnril']  like 
a  camel's,  from  his  constantly  bending  them  in 
prayer,  and  entreating  forgiveness  for  the  people. 
On  account  therefore  of  his  exceeding  righteousness 
he  was  called  '.lust,'  and  ' OMias,'  which  means  in 
Greek  '  the  bulwark  of  the  people,'  and  '  righteous- 
ness,' as  the  prophets  declare  of  him.  Some  of  the 
seven  sects  then  that  I  have  mentioned  inquired 
of  him,  'What  is  the  door  of  Jesus'?'  And  he 
said  that  this  man  was  the  Saviour,  wherefore  some 
believed  that  Je,sus  is  the  Christ.  Kow  the  fore- 
mentioned  sects  did  not  believe  in  the  Resurrection, 
nor  in  tlie  coming  of  one  who  shall  recompense 
every  man  according  to  his  works;  but  all  who 
tecame  believers  believed  through  James.  When 
many  therefore  of  the  rulers  believed,  there  was  a 
disturbance  among  the  Jews,  and  Scribes,  and 
Pharisees,  saying,  '  There  is  a  ri^  that  the  whole 
peojile  will  expect  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.'  They 
came  together  therefore  to  James,  and  said,  '  We 
pray  thee,  stop  the  people,  for  they  have  gone  astray 
after  Jesus  as  though  he  were  the  Christ.  We  pray 
thee  to  persuade  all  that  come  to  the  Passover  con- 
cerning -lesus:  for  we  all  give  heed  to  thee,  for  we 
and  all  the  people  testify  to  thee  that  thou  art  just, 
and  accoptest  not  the  person  of  man.  Persuade 
the  peoi)le  therefore  not  to  go  astray  about  Jesus, 
for  the  wlvole  people  and  all  of  us  give  heed  to  thee. 
Stand  therefore  on  the  gable  of  the  Temple,  that 
thou  mayest  be  visilile,  and  that  thy  words  may  be 
heard  by  all  the  people;  for  all  the  tribes  and  even 
the  (ientiles  are  come  together  for  the  Pas.sover.' 
Therefore  the  forementioned  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
placed  James  upon  the  gable  of  the  Temple,  and 
cried  out  to  him,  and  said,  '  0  Just  one,  to  whom 
we  ought  all  to  give  heed,  seeing  that  the  people 
are  going  astray  after  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  tell 
us  what  is  the  door  of  Jesus'? '  And  he  answered 
with  a  loud  voice,  '  Why  ask  ye  me  about  .lesus 
the  Son  of  Man?  He  sits  in  heaven  on  the  right 
hand  of  great  power,  and  will  come  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven.'  And  many  were  convincetl  and  gave 
glory  on  the  testimony  of  James,  crying  Hosannah 
to  the  Son  of  David.  AA'hereujion  the  same  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  said  to  each  otiier,  '  We  have  done 
ill  in  bringing  forward  such  a  witness  to  Jesus;  but 
let  us  go  up,  and  throw  him  down,  that  they  may 
be  terrified,  and  not  believe  on  him.'  And  they 
cried  out,  saying,  '  C)h !  oh !  even  the  Just  is  gone 
astray.'  And  they  fulfilled  that  wiiich  ic  written 
in  Isaiah,  '  Let  us  take  away  the  just  n:an,  for  he 
is  displeasing  to  us;  therefore  .shall  they  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  their  deeds.'  They  went  up  therefore,  and 
threw  down  the  Just  one,  and  said  to  one  anrther, 
'  Let  us  stone  James  the  Just.'  And  they  began 
to  stone  him,  for  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall;  but 
he  turned  round,  and  knelt  down,  and  cried,  '  I 
beseech  thee,  Lord  God  I'ather,  forgive  them,  fof 
they  know  not  what  they  do.'  And  whilst  thej 
were  stoning  him,  one  of  the  priests,  of  the  sons 
of  Hechab,  a  son  of  the  Rechal>ites  to  whom  Jere- 
miah the  prophet  bears  testimony,  cried  out  and 
said,  '  Stop!  What  are  you  about'?  The  Just  one 
is  praying  for  you !  '  Then  one  of  them,  who  wn« 
a  fuller,  took  the  club  with  which  he  pressed  tht 
clothes,  and  brought  it  down  ou   the  head  of  t'M 
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ItBt  one.  And  so  he  bore  his  witnidss.  And  they 
buried  him  on  the  spot  by  the  Temple,  and  the 
Mlutan  still  remains  by  tlie  Temple.  This  man  was 
a  true  witness  to  Jews  and  Greeks  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ.  And  immediately  Vespasian  com- 
menced the  siege"  (Euseb.  ii.  23,  and  liouth,  Rel. 
Sacr.  p.  208,  Oxf.  1846). 

For  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  this  extract, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Routh's  lieliquke  Sacra 
(vol.  i.  p.  228),  and  to  Canon  Stanley's  Apostolical 
Age  (p.  319,  Oxf.  1847).  It  represents  St.  James 
to  us  in  his  life  and  iji  his  death  more  \'ividly  than 
any  modern  words  could  picture  him.  We  see 
him,  a  married  man  perhaps  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  but  in 
all  other  respects  a  rigid  and  ascetic  follower  after 
righteousness,  keeping  the  Nazarite  rule,  Uke  Anna 
the  prophetess  (Luke  ii.  37),  serving  the  Lord  in 
the  Temple  "  with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and 
day,"  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  as  one  who 
had  attained  to  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood, 
though  not  of  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  (unless 
indeed  we  argue  from  this  that  Clopas  did  belong 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  draw  thence  another  argu- 
ment for  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Clopas 
and  James  the  Lord's  brother),  and  as  the  very 
type  of  what  a  righteous  or  just  man  ought  to  be. 
If  any  man  could  have  converted  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  to  Christianity,  it  would  have  been  James. 

Josephus'  narrative  of  his  death  is  apparently 
somewhat  different.  He  says  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Festus  and  the  coming  of 
Albinus,  Ananus  the  high-priest  assembled  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  "  brought  before  it  James  the 
brother  of  him  who  is  called  Christ,  and  some 
others,  and  having  charged  them  with  breaking  the 
laws,  delivered  them  over  to  Ije  stoned."  But  if 
we  are  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  of 
Hegesippus,  we  must  suppose  that  they  were  not 
actually  stoned  on  this  occasion.  The  historian 
adds  that  the  better  part  of  the  citizens  disliked 
what  was  done,  and  complained  of  Ananus  to 
Agrippa  and  Albinus,  whereupon  Albinus  threat- 
ened to  punish  him  tor  having  assembled  the  San- 
hedrim without  his  consent,  and  Agrippa  deprived 
him  of  the  high-priesthood  {Ant.  xx.  9).  The 
words  "  brother  of  him  who  is  called  Christ,"  are 
iudged  by  Le  Clerc,  Lardner,  etc.,  to  be  spurious. 

Epiphanius  gives  the  same  account  that  Hege- 
sippus does  in  somewhat  different  words,  having 
evidently  copied  it  for  the  most  part  from  him. 
He  adds  a  few  particulars  which  are  probably  mere 
assertions  or  conclusions  of  his  own  {ficeres.  xxix. 
4,  and  Ixxviii.  13).  He  considers  James  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  and  calcu- 
lates that  he  must  have  been  96  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death ;  and  adds,  on  the  authority,  as 
he  says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others,  that  he 
wore  the  TreroA.oj'  on  his  forehead,  in  which  he 
probably  confounds  him   with   St.  John   (Polycr. 


3  The  monument  —  part  excavation,  part  edifice  — 
trhich  is  how  commonly  known  as  the  "  Tomb  of  St. 
James,"'  is  on  the  east  side  of  tiie  so-called  Valley  of 
Jeho.sh&phat,  and  therefore  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  the  Apostle  was  killed,  whi.h 
the  narrative  of  Hegesippus  would  seem  to  fix  as  some- 
where under  the  southeast  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
Hararn,  or  perhaps  further  down  the  slope  nearer  the 
'Fountain  of  the  Virgin."  [En-rogel.]  It  cannot  at 
►ny  rate  be  said  to  stand  "  by  the  Temple."  The  tra- 
dition about  the  monument  in  question  is  that  St 
Janies  took  refuge  there  afler  the  capture  of  Christ, 
ind  roooaiued,  eating  and  drinking  nothing,  until  our 
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apud  Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  24.     Rut  see  Cotta,  Dt  Imn 
l>ont.  App.  Joan.  Jac.  et  Marci,  Tub.  1755). 

Gregory  of  Tours  reports  that  he  was  buried 
not  where  he  fell,  but  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  in 
a  tomb  in  which  he  had  already  buried  Zacharias 
and  Simeon  {De  (/lor.  Mart.  i.  27).  Eusebius 
tells  us  that  his  chair  was  preserved  down  to  his 
time;  on  which  see  Heinichen's  Excursus  {Exc.  xL 
ad  Etiseb.  //.  E.  vii.  19,  vol.  iv.  p.  957,  ed.  Ikirton ). 

We  must^d  a  strange  Talmudic  legend,  whicb 
appears  to  relate  to  James.  It  is  found  in  thf 
Alidrash  Koheleth,  or  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastea 
and  also  in  the  Tract  Abodah  Zarah  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud.  It  is  as  follows:  "  R.  Eliezer,  th( 
son  of  Dama,  was  bitten  by  a  serpent;  and  there 
came  to  him  Jacob,  a  man  of  Caphar  Secama,  to 
[  him  by  the  name  of  Jesu  the  son  of  Pandera ; 
but  R.  Ismael  suffered  him  not,  saying,  '  That  is 
not  allowed  thee,  son  of  Dama.'  He  answered, 
'  Suffer  me,  and  I  will  produce  an  authority  against 
thee  that  it  is  lawful ; '  but  he  could  not  produce 
the  authority  before  he  expired.  And  what  was 
the  authority  ?  —  This :  '  Which  if  a  man  do,  he 
shall  live  in  them '  (I^v.  xviii.  5).  But  it  is  not 
said  that  he  shall  die  in  them."  The  son  of  Pan- 
dera is  the  name  that  the  Jews  have  always  given 
to  our  Lord,  when  representing  him  as  a  magician, 
rhe  same  name  is  given  in  Epiphanius  (Hares. 
Ixxviii. )  to  the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  and  by  John 
Damascene  (De  Fide  Orth.  iv.  15)  to  the  grand- 
fiither  of  Joachim,  the  supposed  father  of  the  Virgin 
Jlary.  For  the  identification  of  James  of  Secama 
(a  place  in  Upper  Galilee)  with  James  the  Just, 
see  Mill  (Historic.  Cnticism  of  the  G'uspel,  p.  318, 
Camb.  1840).  The  passage  quoted  by  Origen  and 
Eusebius  from  .Josephus,  in  which  the  latter  speaks 
of  the  death  of  James  as  being  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  spuri- 
ous (Orig.  in  .Malt.  xiii.  55;  Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  23). 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
James  in  Heb.  xiii.  7  (see  Theodoret  in  loc. ),  which 
would  fix  his  death  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
writing  of  that  epistle.  His  apprehension  by  Ana- 
nus was  probably  aboht  the  year  62  or  63  (Lardner, 
Pearson,  Mill,  Whitby,  Le  Clerc,  Tillemont).  There 
is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  his  martyrdom  as  nar- 
rated by  Hegesippus,  except  that  it  must  have  been 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  be- 
tween 70  and  80  years  old.*  F.  M. 

JAMES,   THE   GENERAL   EPISTLE 

OF.  I.  Its  Genuineness  and  Cnnonicity.  —  In  the 
third  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius 
makes  his  well-known  division  of  the  books,  or 
pretended  books,  of  the  New  Testament  into  four 
classes.  Under  the  head  of  bfioXoyovfJLiva  he 
places  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  First  Epistle 


Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection 
(See  Quaresmius,  etc.,  quoted  in  Tobler,  Siloah,  etc 
299.)  The  legend  of  his  death  there  seems  to  be  first 
mentioned  by  Maundeville  (.\.  D.  1320  ;  see  Early  Trav. 
176).  By  the  old  travellers  it  is  often  called  the 
<?  Church  of  St.  James." 

ft  It  Is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Jacobite 
churches  of  the  East  —  consisting  of  the  Arnieniaus, 
the- Copts,  and  other  Monophysite  or  Eutychi.an  bodies 
—  do  not  derive  their  title  from  St.  Jame-s.  hut  ftum 
a  later  person  of  the  same  name.  Jacob  Bara  Ikus 
who  died  Bishop  of  Edessa  in  /8S. 
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>f  St.  Peter.  In  the  class  of  dj/TiA«7(^^ei/a  he 
places  the  Kpistle  of  St.  James,  the  Second  find 
Third  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Jude.  Amon2;st  tiie  v60a  he  enumerates  the  Acts 
of  St.  Panl,  the  SliepiienI,  the  ApocalyiJse  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Harnabas,  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Apostles,  the  (iosi>el  to  the  Hei)rews.  'J'he  odpfTiKa 
"onsist  of  the  Gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  Mattiiias, 
and  others,  tlie  Acts  of  .\ndre\v,  John,  and  otiiers. 
Tlie  aifTi\ey6fxfya,  amongst  which  lift  places  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  are,  he  says,  yvdipifxa  ofieos 
Tots  TToWols,  whetiier  the  expression  means  that 
they  were  acknowle<lj,^l  hiy,  or  merely  that  they 
were  known  to,  the  niajonty  (//.  A',  iii.  25).  Else- 
where he  refers  the  e|)istle  to  the  class  of  v66a,  for 
this  is  the  meaning  of  i/odtueTai  fxiv,  which  was 
apparently  niisimderstootl  by  St.  Jerome  {Ue  Vir. 
JIluM. ) ;  but  he  bears  witness  that  it  was  publicly 
read  in  nwst  churches  as  genuine  (//.  £.  ii.  2.}), 
and  as  such  accepts  it  himself.  This  then  was  the 
8t;»te  of  the  question  in  the  time  of  Eusebius;  the 
epistle  was  accepted  as  canonical,  and  as  the  writ- 
ing of  James,  the  brotiier  of  the  Lord,  by  the  ma- 
jority, but  not  universjilly.  Origen  bears  the  same 
testimony  as  Eusebius  (torn.  iv.  p.  30G),  and  prob- 
ably, like  him,  himself  accepted  the  epistle  as  gen- 
uine (torn.  iv.  p.  535,  etc.).  It  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
version,  and  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  f 'lenient 
of  Koine  (ntl  Cot:  x. ),  Hennas  (lib.  ii.  Mond.  xii.  5), 
Irenaeus  {Ailv.  Uteres,  [lib.  iv.  c]  IG,  §  2),  and  is 
quoted  by  ahnost  all  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, e.  ff.  Athanasius,  Cyril,  (ii«gory  Nazianzen, 
Epiphanius,  Chrjsostom  (see  Davidson.  Intrwl.  to 
N.  T.,  iii.  p.  3;J8).  In  397  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage accepted  it  as  canonical,  and  from  that  time 
there  has  been  no  further  question  of  its  genuine- 
ness on  the  score  of  external  testimony.  But  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of  its 
authenticity  was  again  raised,  and  now  upon  the 
ground  of  internal  evidence.  Erasnuis  and  Car- 
dinal Cajetan  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  Cyril  Eucar 
in  tiie  Greek  Church,  Luther  and  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators  among  Protestants,  all  obje<.ted  to  it. 
Luther  seems  to  have  withdrawn  his  expression 
that  it  was  "a  right  strawy  epistle,"  comjxired 
with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  after  that  expression  had 
been  two  years  before  the  world.  Tlie  chief  olijec- 
tion  on  internal  grounds  is  a  suppfjse<]  opposition 
between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  on  the  doctrine 
of  Justification,  concerning  which  we  shall  presently 
make  some  remarks.  At  present  we  need  only  say 
that  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  non-universal  re- 
ception of  the  epistle  in  the  Ivirly  Ciiurch,  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  meant  only  for  Jewish  lielievers, 
and  was  not  likely  therefore  to  circulate  widely 
among  (Jentile  (^hristi-ins,  for  whose  spiritual  neces- 
sities it  was  primarily  not  ada]>te<l ;  and  that  the 
objection  on  intenial  grounds  proves  nothing  except 
against  the  olijectors,  for  it  really  rests  on  a  mis- 
take. 

IF.  lU  Author.  —  Tlie  author  of  the  epistle  must 
ne  either  James  the  son  of  Zeljedee,  according  to 
the  subscription  of  the  Syriac  version ;  or  Jamc« 
the  son  of  .Alphieiis,  acconling  to  Dr.  Davids<m's 
view  {Inlvixl.  U>  X.  T.,  iii.  312);  or  James  the 
brother  of  the  Ix>nl,  which  is  the  general  o|)inion 
(see  P:u9eb.  //.  K.  ii.  23:  Alford,  G.  T.  iv.  p.  28): 
or  an  unknown  .lames  (Luther).  The  likelihoofi 
of  this  last  hyfwthesis  falls  to  the  ground  when  tiie 
»nonical  character  of  the  epistle  is  a<lniitte<i. 
Unies  the  non  of  Zebedee  could  not  have  written 
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it,  l)ecause  the  date  of  his  death,  only  8e^e»l  jewr 
after  the  niartynlom  of  Steplien,  does  not  giv« 
time  for  the  growth  of  a  suHicient  number  of  Jew- 
ish Christians,  4v  rrj  Siavwopa.  Internal  e\"idene« 
(see  Stanley,  Ajm>»{.  Aye,  p.  2H2)  points  unmistak- 
alily  to  James  the  .lust  as  the  writer,  and  we  have 
already  identified  James  the  Just  with  the  son  of 
.\lpiiseus. 

The  Jewish  Christians,  whether  residing  at  Jeru- 
salem or  living  scattered  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
only  visiting  that  city  from  time  to  time,  were  the 
especial  charge  of  James.  To  them  he  addres.se<l 
this  epistle;  not  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  (Lardiier, 
.Mackiiight,  Hug,  etc.),  but  only  to  believers  in 
Christ,  as  is  undoubtedly  proved  by  i.  1,  ii.  1,  ii. 

.•.  7.  The  rich  men  of  v.  1  may  be  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  (Stanley,  p.  299),  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  epistle  was  written  to  them.  It  is 
usual  for  an  orator  to  denounce  in  the  second  per- 
son. It  was  written  from  Jerusalem,  which  St.  James 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  left.  The  time  at  which 
be  wrote  it  has  been  fixed  as  late  as  G2,  aiid  as  early 
as  45.  Iliose  who  see  in  its  writer  a  desire  t® 
counteract  the  eft'ects  of  a  misconstruction  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  in  ii.  14- 
2G  (Wiesinger),  and  those  who  see  a  reference  to 
the  immediate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  t.  1 
(Macknight),  and  an  allusion  to  the  name  Chris- 
tians in  ii.  7  (De  Wette),  argue  in  favor  of  the 
later  date.  The  earlier  date  is  advocated  by  Sehiieck- 
enburger,  Xeander,  Thiersch,  Davidson,  Stanley, 
and  Alford ;  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  epistle 
could  not  have  been  written  by  St.  James  after  the 
Council  in  Jenisaleni,  without  some  allusion  to 
what  was  there  decided,  and  because  the  Gentile 
Christian  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  recognized. 

HI.  Its  Objtcl.  —  The  main  olyect  of  the  epistle, 
is  not  to  teach  doctrine,  but  to  improve  morality. 
St.  James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the  N.  T. ;  not 
in  such  sense  a  moral  teacher  as  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  niaintainer  and  te:icher  of  Christian 
doctrine,  but  yet  mainly  in  this  epistle  a  moral 
teacher.  There  are  two  ways  of  ex])laining  this 
characteristic  of  the  epistle.  Some  commentators 
and  writers  see  in  St.  James  a  man  who  had  not 
realized  the  essential  principles  aiid  peculiarities  of 
(Jhri.stianity,  but  was  in  a  transition  stale.  half-Jew 
and  half-Christian.  Schneckenburger  tliiiiks  that 
Christianity  had  not  penetrated  his  spiritual  life. 
Neaiider  is  of  much  the  same  opinion  {I'Jinnzung 
wvl  Ltitunij,  p.  579).  And  the  same  notion  may 
perhaps  be  trace<l  in  I'rof.  Stanley  and  Dean  Alford. 
Uut  tliere  is  another  and  much  more  natural  way 
of  accounting  for  the  fact.  St.  James  was  writing 
for  a  sj)ecial  class  of  persons,  and  knew  what  that 
class  es|)eciaUy  needed ;  and  therefore,  under  the 
guidance  of  (iod's  Spirit,  he  adapted  his  instruc- 
tions to  their  cipacities  and  wmits.  Those  for 
whom  he  wnjte  were,  as  we  have  said,  the  Jewish 
Christians  whetiier  in  Jenisalem  or  abroad.  St. 
James,  living  in  the  centre  of  .ludaism,  saw  what 
were  the  chief  sins  and  vices  of  his  countrymen; 
and,  fearing  tliat  his  flock  migiit  share  in  them,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  to  warn  them  against  the  con- 
tagion from  which  they  not  only  miglit,  l)ut  did  in 
p:irt,  suffer.  Tiiis  w.is  his  main  object;  but  tliere 
is  anotlier  closely  connected  witii  it.  As  ( 'hristians, 
his  readers  were  ex|R>sed  to  trials  which  they  did 
not  bear  with  the  patience  and  faith  that  would 
have  l)ecome  tlieni.  Here  then  are  tlie  two  object* 
of  the  Epistle  —  (1.)  To  warn  against  the  sing  te 
which  aa  Jews  thej  were  most  liable;  (2  )  I'o  coomIi 
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uid  exhjit  them  under  the  sufferings  to  which  as 
Christians  they  were  most  exposed.  The  warnings 
and  consolations  are  mixed  together,  for  the  writer 
does  not  seem  to  have  set  liimself  down  to  compose 
an  essay  or  a  letter  of  which  he  had  previously 
arranged  the  heads ;  but,  like  one  of  the  old  prophets, 
to  have  poured  out  what  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  or  closest  t«  his  heart,  without  waiting 
to  connect  his  matter,  or  to  throw  bridges  across 
from  subject  to  subject.  While,  in  the  purity  of 
his  Greek  and  the  vigor  of  his  thoughts,  we  mark 
a  man  of  education,  in  the  abruptness  of  his  transi- 
tions and  the  unpoUshed  roughness  of  his  style  we 
may  trace  one  of  the  family  of  the  Davideans,  who 
disarmed  Domitian  by  the  simpUcity  of  their  minds 
and  by  exhibiting  their  hands  hard  with  toil 
(Hegesipp.  apud  Euseb.  iii.  20). 

The  .Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them 
are — Formalism,  which  made  the  service  {Q^r)<TK(ia) 
of  God  consist  in  washings  and  outward  ceremonies, 
whereas  he  nniiinds  them  (i.  27)  that  it  consists 
rather  in  active  love  and  purity  (see  Coleridge's 
Aids  to  Reflact'um,  Aph.  23;  note  also  Active  Lave 
=  Bp.  Butler's  "Benevolence,"  and  Purity  =Bp. 
Butler's  "Temperance");  fanaticism,  which  under 
the  cloak  of  religious  zeal  was  tearing  .Jerusalem  to 
pieces  (i.  20);  fatalism,  which  threw  its  sins  on 
God  (i.  13);  meanness,  which  crouched  before  the 
rich  (ii.  2);  falsehood,  which  had  made  words  and 
oatns  playthings  (iii.  2-12);  partizanship  (iii.  14); 
evil-speaking  (iv.  11);  boasting  (iv.  IC);  oppres- 
sion (v.  4).  The  great  lesson  which  he  teaches 
them,  as  Christians,  is  patience  —  patience  in  trial 
(i.  2);  patience  in  good  works  (i.  22-25);  patience 
under  provocations  (iii.  17);  patience  under  oppres- 
sion (v.  7);  patience  under  persecution  (v.  10);  and 
the  ground  of  their  patience  is,  that  the  coming 
of  the  I^rd  draweth  nigh,  which  is  to  right  all 
wrongs  (v.  8). 

IV.  There  are  two  points  in  the  epistle  which 
demand  a  somewhat  more  lengthened  notice.  These 
are  (a)  ii.  14-20,  which  has  been  represented  as  a 
formal  opposition  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  and  (6)  v.  14,  15,  which  is  quoted 
as  the  authority  for  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction. 

(«.)  Justification  being  an  act  not  of  man  but 
of  God,  both  the  phrases  "justification  by  faith  " 
and  "justification  bj' works  "  are  inexact.  Juti- 
fication  must  either  be  by  grace,  or  of  reward. 
Therefore  our  question  is,  Did  or  did  not  St.  .James 
hold  justification  by  grace?  If  he  did,  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  the  Apostles.  Now  there  is 
not  one  word  in  St.  James  to  the  effect  that  a  man 
can  earn  his  justification  by  works;  and  this  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  pro\e  that  he  held  justifi- 
cation of  reward.  Still  St.  Paul  does  use  the  ex- 
pression "justified  by  faith"  (Kom.  v.  1),  and  St. 
James  the  expression,  "justified  by  works,  not  by 
faith  only."  And  here  is  an  apparent  opposition. 
But,  if  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  two  Apostles, 
we  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  contradiction  either 
intended  or  possible.  St.  Paul  wa?  opposing  the 
Judai'.ing  party,  which  claimed  to  earn  acceptance 
by  good  works,  whether  the  works  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by  themselves.  In 
opposition  to  these,  St.  Paul  lays  down  the  great 
truth  that  acceptance  cannot  be  earned  by  man  at 
ill,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God  to  the  Christian 
pan,  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Jimropriated  by  each  individual,  and  made  his  own 
3V  the  instrumentality  of  faith.  —  St.  James,  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  opposing  the  old  Jewish  tenet  tha 
to  be  a  child  of  Abraham  was  all  in  all ;  that  god 
liness  was  not  necessary,  so  that  the  l>elief  wai 
correct.  This  presumptuous  confidence  had  trans- 
ferred itself,  with  perhaps  double  force,  to  the 
Christianized  Jews.  They  had  said,  "  Lord,  Lord," 
and  that  was  enough,  without  doing  His  Father's 
will.  They  had  recognized  the  Messiah :  what  more 
was  wanted  ?  They  had  faith  :  what  more  was 
required  of  them  ?  It  is  plain  that  theu-  "  faith  " 
was  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  "faith  "  of 
St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  tells  us  again  and  again  that 
his  "faith  "  is  a  "faith  that  worketh  by  love;  " 
but  the  very  characteristic  of  the  "  faith  "  which 
St.  James  is  attacking,  and  the  very  reason  why  he 
attacked  it,  was  that  it  did  not  work  by  love,  but 
was  a  bare  assent  of  the  head,  not  influencing  the 
heart,  a  faith  such  as  devils  can  have,  and  tremble. 
St.  James  tells  us  that  '■'■fides  infonnis "  is  not 
sufficient  on  the  part  of  man  for  justification ;  St. 
Paid  tells  us  that  ^\fides  fiormnta"  is  sufficient: 
and  the  reason  vihj  fides  infonnis  wiU  not  justify 
us  is,  according  to  St.  James,  because  it  lacks  that 
special  quality,  the  addition  of  which  constitutes  it 
fides  fornuita.  See  on  this  subject  BuU's  Hur- 
monia  AposioUca  et  Exmnen  Ctnsuvce  ;  Taylor's 
Sermon  on  "  Faith  working  bij  Love,'''  vol.  viii. 
p.  284,  Lond.  1850;  and,  as  a  con-ective  of  Bull's 
view,  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,  iv.,  v.,  vi. 

(b.)  With  respect  to  v.  14,  15,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction  and  the 
ceremony  descrilied  by  St.  James  differ  both  in  their 
subject  and  in  their  object.  The  subject  of  extreme 
unction  is  a  sick  man  who  is  about  to  die;  and  its 
object  is  not  his  cure.  The  subject  of  the  ceremony 
described  by  St.  James  is  a  sick  man  who  is  not 
about  to  die;  and  its  object  is  his  cure,  together 
with  the  spiritual  benefit  of  absolution.  St.  James 
is  plainly  giving  directions  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  administering  one  of  those  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  with  which  the  Church  was 
endowed  only  in  the  Apostolic  age  and  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  following  editions,  etc.,  of  St.  James'  Epistle 
may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  notice.  The  edition 
of  Benson  and  Jlichaelis,  Halse  Magdeburgicse, 
1746;  Semler's  Paraphrasis,  Halae,  1781;  Mori 
Pnelecliones  in  Jncobi  et  Petri  Epistolas,  Lipsiap 
1794;  Schneckenburger's  Annotatio  ad  Epist.  Jac 
perpetua,  Stuttg.  1832;  Davidson's  Introduction 
to  the  New  Test.  iii.  296  ff.,  Lond.  1851;  Alford's 
Greek  Test.  vol.  iv.  p.  274,  Lond.  1859  [4th  ed., 
1866]. 

The  following  spurious  works  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  St.  James:  (1.)  The  Prolevaiu/clium.  (2.) 
Historia  de  Nntivitnte  Marice.  (3.)  De  Miraculis 
Lifiintice  Domini  nostri,  etc.  Of  these,  the  Pro- 
teviincjeiium  is  worth  a  passmg  notice,  not  for  its 
contents,  which  are  a  mere  parody  on  the  early 
chapters  of  St.  Luke,  transferring  the  events  which 
occurred  at  our  lord's  birth  to  the  birth  of  Su 
Mary  his  mother,  but  because  it  appears  to  have 
been  known  so  early  in  the  Church.  It  is  possible 
that  Justin  JMartyr  {Dial,  cum  Trijpli.  c.  78),  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  lib.  viii.)  refer  tc 
it.  Origen  speaks  of  it  (in  Matt.  xiii.  55);  Greg- 
ory Xyssen  [Opp-  p.  346,  ed.  Paris),  Epiphaniu* 
{f/cer  Ixxix.),  John  Damascene  {Oral,  i.,  ii,  ir 
Nntiv.  Marice),  Photius  ( Orat.  in  Naiiv.  Mni-ice)^ 
and  others  allude  to  it.  It  was  first  published  ii 
Latin  in  1552,  in  Greek  in  1564.  The  oldest  MS. 
of  it  now  existing  is  of  the  10th  century.     (S« 
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Tliilo's  Codex  Apocry/ihiis  iXovi   Tcstamenli,  torn, 
i.  pp.  45,  108,  lu'J,  337,  Lips.  1832.)  V.  U. 

*  It  deserves  notice  that  tliis  epistle  of  James, 
like  that  of  Jiide,  but  uiihke  that  of  tlie  other 
apostolic  writings,  never  alludes  to  the  outward 
facts  of  the  Saviour's  life.  Yet  James  speaks  e.\- 
pressly  of  the  I^rd  Jesus  Christ  (see  i.  1,  ii.  1, 
V.  7,  8,  14,  15);  and  the  faith  as  shown  by  works 
on  which  he  lays  such  euiph;isis  is  that  whicli  rests 
on  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men.  At  the  same 
time  the  lanjjuage  of  James  "  offers  the  most  strik- 
ing coincidences  with  the  language  of  our  Lord's 
discourses."  Compare  James  i.  5,  G  with  Malt.  vii. 
7,  xxi.  22;  i.  22  with  Matt.  vii.  21;  ii.  13  with 
Matt.  V.  7;  iii.  1  with  Matt,  xxiii.  8;  iii.  12  with 
Matt  vii.  IG;  and  v.  12  with  Matt.  v.  34-37.  See 
Westcotfs  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gvqttls, 
p.  ISO  (.\mer.  ed.). 

In  speaking  of  tlie  sources  from  which  the  Apostle 
I'aul  derives  his  favorite  metaphors.  Dr.  IIowsoii 
points  out  in  this  respect  a  striking  ditlerence  be- 
tween him  and  the  Apostle  James.  The  figures 
of  Paul  are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the 
practical  relations  or  business  of  men,  as  military 
life,  architecture,  agiicultuie,  and  the  contests  of 
the  gymnasium  and  race-course:  while  the  figures 
of  James  are  taken  from  some  of  the  \aried  aspects 
or  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  reniarked  that  there 
is  more  imagery  of  this  latter  kind  in  the  one  short 
epistle  of  James  than  in  all  Paul's  epistles  put 
together.  This  trait  of  his  styles-appears  in  his 
allusions  to  "  •  the  waves  of  the  sea  driven  with  the 
wind  and  tossed'  (i.  6),  'the  flower  of  the  grass' 
(ver.  10),  '  the  sun  risen  with  a  burning  heat '  (ver. 
11),  'the  fierce  winds'  (iii.  4),  'the  kindling  of  the 
fire'  (ver.  5),  'the  beasts,  birds,  and  serpents  and 
things  in  the  sea'  (ver.  7),  'the  fig,  olive,  and  vine,' 
'  the  salt  water  and  fresh  '  (\er.  12),  '  the  \apor  that 
^ppearetli  for  a  little  time  and  then  vanishcth 
4way'  (iv.  14),  'the  moth-eaten  garments"  (v.  2), 
•the  rust'  (ver.  3), 'the  early  and  latter  rain' 
(ver.  7),  'and  the  earth  bringing  forth  her  fruit' 
(ver.  18)."  {Lectures  on  the  Character- of  St.  Paul, 
pp.  G,  7,  Lond.  18G4.) 

Among  the  commentaries  on  this  epistle  (see 
abo\e)  may  be  mentioned  (Jebser,  Der  Brief  Jacobi 
iibersetzl  u.  erklarl,  in  which  special  reference  is 
made  to  tlie  views  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
interpreters  (1828);  Theile,  Comm.  in  Kpist.  Jacvbi 
(1833);  Keni,  Ih-r  Brief  Jacobi  unttrsucht  n. 
srkUirt  (1838);  Cellerier,  lEtude  el  Commenlaire 
tur  I'Eintre  de  St.  Jacques  (1850);  AViesinger, 
Olshausens  Bibl.  Comm.  vi.  pt.  i.  (2te  Aufl.,  1854): 
Huther,  in  Meyer's  Komm.  iiber  das  N.  T.  xv. 
(2te  Aufl.,  18G3):  De  Wett£,  Jixeyet.  Handb.\o\. 
Iii.  pt.  i.  (3t«  Aufl.,  by  Hriickner,  1865);  Lange 
Uid  Oosterzee,  lunge's  Bibelwerk,  xiii.  (18G2)  and 
Amer.  tra:i.sl.  with  atlditions  by  Dr.  J.  I.  Mombert, 
pp.  1-148  (18G8);  Neander,  JJer  Brief  Jacobi, 
praktiiich  erluutert,  with  Luther's  version  corrected 
by  K.  1''.  Th.  Schneider,  pp.  1-1G2;  Webster  and 
Wilkinson,  (Jreek.  N.  Test,  with  notes  firaminatiad 
and  exeyetical,  ii.  1-5  and  10-30  (Ixjnd.  18G1); 
Rev.  T.  Trapp,  Commentnrti  on  the  N.  Testnmenl 
(pp.  69.'l-705),  quaint  in  style  but  terse  and  sen- 
teutioiiB  (Welistcr'sed.  \m\A.  1865);  and  liouman, 
Comm.  pi-7-petuus  in  Jacobi  A'jnslulam,  Traj.  ad 
Khen.  1865.  For  a  list  of  some  of  the  older  works, 
lee  KcuRs's  Ceschichte  det  N.  Test.  p.  131  (3te 
AuHU.   1860). 

Valuable  articles  on  the  epistle  of  James  will  lie 
x>imd  in  Ilentog'g  lital^Kncyk.  vi.  417  ff.  by  I.ange 
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in  Zeller's  Bibl.  Worterb.  i.  658  AT.  by  Zd?«r  (thi 
analysis  specially  good);  and  in  Kitto's  Cyd.  cf 
Bibl.  Literature,  by  Dr.  Kadie  (.3d  ed.  1866).  1  oi 
a  compendious  view  of  the  critical  questions  relating 
to  the  authorship,  destination,  and  doctrines  of  the 
letter,  see  Bleek's  lAidtituny  in  das  X.  Test.  pp. 
539-553  (18G2).  L'ev.  T.  D.  Maurice  gives  an  out- 
line of  the  apostle's  thoughts  in  his  Unity  (f  tje 
Xew  Testament,  pp.  316-331.  See  also  Stanley's 
Serrnoris  and  Lssays  on  the  AjMstolic  Aye,  pp.  297- 
324.  The  monographic  literature  is  somewhat  ex- 
ten.sive.  The  theologian,  George  Chr.  Knapp,  treats 
of  "  The  Doctrine  of  Paul  and  James  respecting 
Faith  and  Works,  compared  with  the  Teaching  of 
our  Lord,"  in  his  Scripta  Varii  Aryumtnti,  i. 
411-456.  See  a  translation  of  the  same  by  Prof. 
W.  Thompson  in  the  Biblical  liejmsitory,  iii.  189- 
228.  Neander  has  an  essay  in  his  Geteyenheils- 
hrlften  (3tc  Ausg.  1827)  entitled  Paiilus  und 
Jacobus,  in  which  he  illustrates  the  "  Unity  of  the 
F>angeHcal  Spirit  in  diflferent  Forms."  Some  ex- 
tracts from  this  essay  are  appended  to  the  above 
translation.  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows  has  written  on  the 
"  Alleged  Disagreement  between  Paul  and  James" 
on  the  subject  of  justification,  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra, 
ix.  761-782.  On  this  topic  see  also  Neander's 
Pflanzuny  u.  Leitvny,  ii.  858-873  (liobinson's 
transl.  p.  498  ff.);  Lechler's  Das  apostol.  und 
nachapost.  Zeitalter,  pp.  252-2G3;  and  SchafT's 
I/istory  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  p.  625  ff.  (N.  Y. 
1853).  Stier  has  published  LJer  Brief  des  Jacobus 
in  32  Betrachtunyen  avsyeleyt  (1845).  l"or  some 
other  similar  works  or  discussions,  see  Lange's 
Bibelwerk  as  above  (p.  24  f.),  or  Dr.  Schaft's  transl. 
of  Lange's  Commentary  {\>.  ^'if.)  H. 

JA'MIN  (V^^  [.riyht  side  or  hand] :  'la/xdy, 
'la/xf'u,  'Itt/uiV;  [Vat.  la/j.fiv,  and  so  Alex.  exc.  in 
Num.:]  Jamin).  1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  ((Jen. 
xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  founder  of  the 
family  {mislip'ic(di)  of  the  Jaminites  (Num.  xxvi. 
12). 

2.  (['Ia^(i/;  Vat.  latxftf,]  Alex.  laPeiv.)  A 
man  of  .ludali,  of  the  great  house  of  Hezron ;  second 
son  of  l.'ani  the  Jerahmeelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

3.  [Comp.  'Io^€ic.]  One  of  the  T,evites  who 
under  FIzra  and  Nehemiah  read  and  expounded  the 
law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7).  By  the  LXX. 
[Kom.,  Vat.,  Alex.]  the  greater  part  of  the  names 
in  this  passage  are  omitted. 

JA'MINITES,  THE  {^^"^^'il  [patron)-m.]: 
6  'la/xtvl  [Vat.  -vet]:  familia  Jaminitarum),  the 
descendants  of  Jamin  the  son  of  Simeon  (Num. 
xxvi.  12). 

J  AM 'LECH  Cnbn^  [Tie,  \.  e.  God,  viakei 
kiny]:  'Is/toA^X'  [<^"onip-  Aid.]  Alex.  'A^oAij/c: 
Jemhch),  one  of  the  chief  men  (CS^bD,  A.  V 
"princes")  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr!  iv.  34), 
probably  in  the  time  of  Ilczekiali  (see  ver.  41). 

JAM'NIA  {'lafxula,  'Io^i/e,a,and  so  Josephus; 
[in  1  Mace.  iv.  15,  Alex,  lavvfta,  Sin.  lafiiyfta-] 
Jamnia),  1  Macc.  iv.  15,  v.  58,  x.  69,  xv.  40. 
[Jau.nkki..] 

JAM'NITES,  THE  {oi  iv  '\aixvfia,  oi  'Iom- 
1/7x01 :  Jamnita),  2  Macc.  xii.   8,  9,  40.     [Jab- 

NKKI,.] 

*  JANGLING  in  1  Tim.  i.  G  (A.  Y.\  wheii 

"  vain  jangling  "  rejjrosents  the  (Jn'ek  ^aroioAo^f* 
doc«   not   signify  "wrangling,"  but  "baLliiiig," 
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•'  ii]]"  talk."  This  use  of  the  word  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  quotation  from  Ciiaucer's  Parson's  Tdle,  given 
In  Kastwood  and  Wri;;ht's  BiUe  Word- Booh : 
"  Joni/vlyixj  is  wlian  a  man  spekitli  to  moche  biforn 
folk,  and  clai)pitli  as  a  mille,  and  taketh  no  keep 
what  he  saith."  A. 

JAN'NA  Clauud  [Lachni.  and  Tisch.  'lawai']), 
son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Melchi,  in  the  geneal- 
ojiy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  24).  It  is  perhaps  only  a 
variation  of  Joannas  or  John.  A.  C.  H. 

JAN'NES  and  JAM'BRES  {'\avvr,s,  'la/x- 
/SpPjs),  the  names  of  two  I'-gyptian  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses.  St.  Paul  alone  of  the  sacred  wTiters 
mentions  them  by  name,  and  says  no  more  than 
that  they  "  withstood  Moses,"  and  that  their  folly 
in  doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  It 
appeal's  from  the  Jewish  commentators  that  these 
names  were  held  to  be  those  of  the  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses  and  Aaron,  spoken  of  in  Exodus  (or 
perhaps  their  leaders),  of  whom  we  there  read  that 
they  first  imitated  the  wonders  wrought  by  Moses 
and  Aaron,  but,  afterwards  failing,  confessed  that 
the  power  of  God  was  with  those  whom  they  had 
withstood  (chap.  vii.  11,  ^^here  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  inserts  these  names,  22,  viii.  18,  19). 
With  this  St.  Paul's  words  perfectly  agree. 

Jambres  is  wTitten  in  some  codices  Mafj.^py]s- 
both  forms,  the  latter  being  slightly  varied,  are  found 

in  the  Jewish  commentaries  (DHZID^,  D~lDtt)  : 
the  former  appears  to  be  the  earlier  form.  We 
have  been  unable  to  discover  an  Egyptian  name 
resembling  Jambres  or  Mambres.  The  termination 
is  like  that  of  many  Egyptian  compounds  ending 
with  RA  "the  sun;"  as  Men-kau-ra,  Me^x^t^vs 
(Manetho,  IVth  Dyn.). 

Jannes  appears  to  be  a  transcription  of  the 
Egyptian  name  Aan,  probably  pronounced  Ian.  It 
was  the  nomen  of  two  kings:  one  of  the  Xlth 
Dynasty,  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Sesertesen  I.  of 
the  Xllth ;  the  other,  according  to  our  arrangement, 
fourth  or  fifth  king  of  the  XVth  Dyn.,  called  by 
Manetho  'idwas  or  'lavias  (Jos.)  or  Sroar  (Afr.). 
(See  Horce  yE;pjp(iaccr,  pp.  17-4,  175.)  There  is 
also  a  king  bearing  the  name  Annu,  whom  we 
assign  to  the  lid  Dyn.  (l/or.  ^Er;.  p.  101).  The 
^signification  of  Aiin  is  doubtful :  the  cognate  word 
Aiint  means  a  valley  or  plain.  The  earlier  king 
Aiin  may  be  assigned  to  the  twenty-first  century 
B.  c. .  tiie  latter  one  we  hold  to  be  prol)ably  the 
second  predecessor  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  This  shows 
that  a  name  which  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
be  the  original  of  Jannes,  was  in  use  at  or  near  the 
period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The  names  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  extremely  numerous  and 
very  fluctuating  in  use:  generally- the  most  prevalent 
at  any  time  were  those  of  kings  then  reigning  or 
not  long  dead. 

Our  result  as  to  the  name  of  Jannes  throws  light 
upon  a  curious  question  raised  by  the  supposition 
that  St.  Paul  took  the  names  of  the  magicians  from 
a  prevalent  tradition  of  the  Jews.  This  conjecture 
is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Theodoret,  who  makes  the 
iupposed  tradition  oral.  (Ta  fievroi  tovtoiv  ov6- 
uara  ovk  e'/c  Trjs  6eias  ypa(prjs  fxefxad-qKev  6  Oe7os 
%Tr6(TTO\o?,  o.\A.'  tK  rrjs  a.ypa.(pov  rwu  'louSaicoj/ 
iiSacTKaKias '■  ad  loc).  This  opinion  would  he  of 
Jttle  importance  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  these  names  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
VJomans  at  toe  early  a  period  for  us  to  suppfise  that 
Jjeir  information  was  derived  from  St.  Paul's  men- 
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tion  (see  Plin.  II.  X.  xxx.  1;  Apul.  Ajm.  p.  24 
Hipont. ;  Numenius  ap.  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evan.  ix.  Si 
It  has  therefore  been  generally  sup])osed  that  St 
Paul  took  these  names  from  Jewish  tradition.  It 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
an  inspired  record  for  a  baseless  or  incorrect  current 
tradition  to  be  cited ;  it  is  therefore  .s;itisfactory  to 
find  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  these  names 
to  be  authentic.  Whether  Jannes  and  Jambres 
were  mentioned  in  some  long-lost  book  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  tlie  Israelites,  or  whether  there 
were  a  veritable  oral  tradition  respecting  them,  can- 
not now  be  determined.  The  former  is  the  more 
probable  supposition  —  if,  as  we  believe,  the  names 
are  coirect  —  since  oral  tradition  is  rarely  exact  in 
minute  particulars. 

The  conjecture  of  JIajus  {Ol/se)-v.  Sacr.  ii.  42 
ft'.,  ap.  Winer,  Jienlavri.  s.  v.),  that  Jannes  and 
.Jambres  are  merely  meaningless  words  put  for  lost 
proper  names,  is  scarcely  worth  refuting.  The 
words  are  not  suflSciently  similar  to  give  a  color 
to  the  idea,  and  there  is  no  known  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  Bible. 

The  Kabbins  state  that  Jannes  and  Jambres  were 
sons  of  Balaam,  and  among  various  forms  of  their 
names  give  Johannes  and  Ambrosius.  There  was 
an  apocryphal  work  called  Jannes  and  Mambres, 
condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius. 

The  Arabs  mention  the  names  of  several  magi- 
cians who  opposed  Moses;  among  them  are  none 
resembling  Jaimes  and  Jambres  (D'Herbelot,  art. 
Moussa  Ben  Amran). 

There  are  several  dissertations  on  this  subject 
(J.  Grotius,  Diss,  de  .Janne  et  .Jamlrre,  Hafn.  1707 ; 
J.  G.  Michaelis,  Id.  Hal.  1747;  Zentgrav,  IcL 
Argent.  1GG9 ;  Lightfoot,  Sermon  on  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  etc.  [Fabricius,  Cod.  j'seudeplf/r.  Vet. 
Test.  i.  813-82.5]). 

There  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest  as  to 
these  Egyptian  magicians  which  we  cannot  here 
discuss:  Is  their  temporary  success  attributable 
to  pure  imposture  ?  The  passages  relating  to  them 
in  the  Bible  would  lead  us  to  reply  affirmatively,  as 
we  have  already  said  in  speaking  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian magic.     [Egyi>t.]  K.  S.  P. 

JANO'AH  (ni2;  [rest,  quiet]:  ^,  'Auic^xi 
Alex.  lai/oix'  Jnnoe),  a  place  apparently  in  tho 
north  of  Galilee,  or  the  "  land  of  Js'aphtali  "  — one 
of  those  taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in  his  first  incur- 
sion into  Palestine  (2  K.  xv.  29).  No  trace  of  it 
appears  elsewhere.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onom.  "lanon"),  and  even  by  Reland  (Pal.  p. 
82G),  it  is  confounded  with  Janohah,  in  the  centra 
of  the  country.  G. 

JANO  HAH  (nn""13^,  i.  e.  Yancchah  [with 
n —  local,  nnto  rest]:  'layeoKa,  but  in  next  verse 
Max(i\  Alex.  lava>:  [Comp.  'lava>xa.:]  Janoe),  a 
place  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (possibly  that 
between  it  and  Manasseh).  It  is  named  between 
Taanath-Shiloh  and  Ataroth,  the  enumeration  pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east  (Josh.  xvi.  6,  7).  Euse- 
bius {Onomasticon,  "lano")  gives  it  as  twelve 
miles  east  of  Neapolis.  A  little  less  than  that  dis- 
tance from  Nablus,  and  about  S.  E.  in  direction, 
two  miles  from  Akrabeh,  is  the  village  of  inniin, 
doubtless  identical  with  the  ancient  Janohah.  It 
seems  to  have  been  first  visitwl  in  modem  times  bj 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  30-3,  May  8,  18.52;  see  also  liob. 
iii.  297).  It  is  in  a  valley  descending  sharj  ly  east- 
ward towards  the  Jordan.     The  modern  viUaw  ii 
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very  small,  but  the  ancient  ruins  "  extensive  and 
int«»restiiig."  "I  have  not  seen,'  saysV.,  "anj- 
of  Israel's  ancient  cities  in  such  a  condition :  entire 
nouses  and  walls  exist,  covered  with  iuniiense  h<?aps 
of  earth."  But  tliere  are  also  ruins  on  the  hill 
N.  E.  of  Yfimin,  called  KItbbtt  Y.,  which  may  be 
the  site  of  the  orij^inal  place  (Kob.  p.  297).      G. 

JA'NXJM  (n^^^,  following  the  Keri  of  the 
Masorets,  but  in  the  original  text,  Cet'tb,  it  is 
C3'',-Janim  {sluiiiberl :  'U/molv  [Vat.  -eiu]  ;  Alex. 
Ayovfj.:  Janum).  a  town  of  Judali  in  the  mountain 
district,  apparently  not  far  from  Hebron,  and  named 
between  Eshean  and  Beth-tappuah  (Josh.  xv.  5-3). 
It  was  not  known  to  I'lusebius  and  Jerome  (see 
Onwnast.  "lanun"),  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  yet  met  with  by  any  modern  investigator. 

G. 

JATHETH  ('"Ir.?.:  'Io<^efl:  Japhe(lt),  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  From  the  order  in 
which  their  names  invarialily  occur  (Gen.  v.  .32,  vi. 
ID)  we  should  naturally  infer  that  Japheth  was  the 
youngest,  but  we  learn  from  ix.  24  that  Ham  held 
that  position,  and  the  precedence  of  Japheth  before 
this  one  of  the  three  is  indicated  in  the  order  of 
the  names  in  x.  2,  6.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed from  X.  21  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest;  but 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  word  (/ridi'4  in  that 
passage  is  better  connected  with  "  brother,"  as  in 
the  Vulg.  "frrttre  Jnphet  mfijore."  Not  only  docs 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew Janguage  discountenance 
the  other  construction,  but  the  sense  of  the  passage 
requires  that  the  age  of  Sliem  rather  than  of  Ja- 
pheth should  be  there  specified.  We  infer  tlierefore 
that  Japheth  was  the  second  son  of  Noaii.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  referred  by  the  sacred  writer 

to  the  root  palhnh  ij^^^,  "  to  extend,"  as  pre- 
dictive of  the  wide  spread  of  his  descendants  over 
the  northern  and  western  regions  of  the  world  (Gen. 
ix.  27).     The  name  has  also  been  referred  to  the 

root  yriphah  (Hp^,  "to  be  fair,"  as  significant  of 
the  light  complexion  of  the  Japhetic  races  (Gesenius, 
Thts.  p.  1138;  Kriobel,  Volkcrt.  p.  22).  From 
the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  the  mythological 
lapetus,  gome  writers  have  sought  to  estal)lish  a 
connection  between  them.  lapetus  was  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race. 
The  descendants  of  Japheth  occupied  the  "  isles  of 
the  Gentiles  "  (Gen.  x.  5),  i.  e.  the  coast-lands  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
whence  they  spread  northwards  over  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Asia.     [Javan.]  W.  L.  13. 

JAPHI'A  (T^^  [f(nr,gplenrli,l]:  ^ayyai; 
Ahx.  la<payat  ;  [Comp.  'la(p(ptf  ;  Aid.  'A0(«':J 
Jiiphfe).  The  Iwundary  of  Zebulun  ascended  from 
Uiberath  to  Japhia,  and  thence  passed  to  Gath- 
hepher  (Josh.  xix.  12).  I)al)erath  appears  to  be 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Talwr,  and  Gath-hephcr 
may  possibly  be  il-.\ftililinil,  2  miles  N.  of  Naza- 
retli.  Six  miles  W.  of  the  former,  and  2  miles  S. 
of  N.izareth,  is  Vi'i/'n,"  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
dentical  with  Japhia   (Kob.  ii.  343-44):   at  least 


"  It  should  be  remarked  that  Ya/a,  l^\_),  U  the 
jiodem  representatire  of  both  "IC,  »'•  '■  Joppa,  and 
C*2\  Japhia   'wo  names  originally  very  dUtiiii-*. 
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this  is  much  more  probable  than  Chaifii  (Sycainl 
nopolis )  in  the  bay  of  Akka  —  the  suggestion  o/ 
Euseliius  (Onomast.  "lapheth  "),  and  endorsed  bj 
Keland  {Pat.  p.  82G)  —  an  identification  which  i'a 
neither  etymologically  nor  topographically  admissi- 
ble. Vafd  may  also  be  the  same  with  the  'la<pd 
which  was  occupied  by  Josephus  during  his  strug- 
gle with  the  Ilomans  —  "a  very  large  village  of 
Ix)wer  Galilee,  fortified  with  walls  and  full  of  peo- 
ple "  (  Vita,  §  45;  comp.  37,  and  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6), 
of  whom  15,000  were  killed  and  2,130  taken  prison- 
ers by  the  Romans  (B.  J.  iii.  7.  §  31);  though  if 
Jef'dt  be  Jotapata  this  can  hardly  be,  as  the  two 
are  more  than  ten  miles  apart,  and  he  expressly 
says  that  they  were  neighbors  to  each  other. 

A  tradition,  which  first  appears  in  Sir  John 
Maundevillc,  makes  Yofa  the  birthplace  of  Zcbe- 
dee  and  of  the  Apostles  James  and  John,  his  sons. 
Hence  it  is  called  by  the  Latin  monks  of  Nazareth 
"  San  Giacomo."  See  Quaresmius,  Ktucidatlo,  ii. 
843;  and  Early  Trnv.,  p.  18G;  Maundeville  caUs 
it  the  "  Castle  of  Saffra."  So  too  Von  Harff,  a.  d. 
]'li)8:  "Saffra,  eyn  casteul  van  wylcheme  Alpheus 
und  Sebedeus  geboreu  waren "  {Pil(jerfalu%  p. 
195).  G. 

JAPHI'A  (V^S^  [shining,  splendidy.  'if^Ga; 
Alex.  Ia<^i€:  Jopliiii).  1.  King  of  Lachish  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  X.  3);  one  of  the  five  "kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites "  who  entered  into  a  confederacy  against 
Joshua,  and  who  were  defeated  at  Beth-horon,  and 
lost  their  lives  at  Makkedah.  The  king  of  l.achish 
is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  this  narrative  (ver. 
5,  23),  but  his  name  occurs  only  as  above. 

2.  {'lf(pUs,  'lafie;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  lavove, 
lai/ovov  (so  FA.);]  Alex.  A(pit,  [la<f>ie:]  Japhia.) 
One  of  the  sons  of  David,  tenth  of  the  fourteen 
lx)rn  to  him  by  his  wives  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6). 
In  the  Hebrew  form  of  this  name  there  are  no  va- 
riations. The  I'csliito  has  Nephia,  and,  in  1  Chr. 
iii.,  Nepheg.  In  the  list  given  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
vii.  3,  §  3)  it  is  not  recogniz.able:  it  may  be  'H;^ 
va<py]v,  or  it  may  be  'Iei/o€.  There  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  traditions  concerning  Japhia.  The  gene- 
alogy is  given  under  David,  vol.  i.  p.  560.     G. 

JAPHXET  (t::^?:;;  [whom  God  delivers]: 
'la<p\7iT\  [Vat.  *a\7)x,  la(pa\ri\-]  Alex.  la<pa- 
Ar)T  :  Jephlat),  a  descendant  of  Ashcr  through 
IJeriali,  his  youngest  son ;  named  as  the  father  of 
three  Itene-Japhlet  (1  Chr.  vii.  32,  33). 

JAPH'LETI  Ot?b?*n  =  the  Japhletite; 
[patron.,  see  above:]  'AirroAiV  [Vat. -Aei/x]  ;  Alex. 
rov  \«pa\Oi-  Jephltti).  The  "boundary  of  the 
Japhletite  "  is  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south 
boundary-line  of  I'^phraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3),  west  of 
Ik'th-horon  the  lower,  and  between  it  and  .\taroth. 
Who  "  the  Japhletite  "  was  who  is  thus  iK>q)etu- 
at*d  we  cannot  asceilain.  Possibly  the  name  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  some  ancient  tribe  who  at  a 
remote  age  dwelt  on  these  hills,  just  as  the  fiirnier 
l)resence  of  other  tribes  in  the  neichborhood  may 
1)6  infcrre<l  from  the  names  of  Zemaraini,  Ophnj 
(the  Ophnite),  Cephar  ha-Animonai,  and  others 
[Hk.vj  xxii.v,  p.  277,  not«  b.]  We  can  hardly  suj)- 
[wse  ai  V  connection  with  Jai-iilkt  of  the  remot* 
Asher.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discov- 
rred  in  the  district.  ti- 

JATHO    ('"12;    [beauly]  :    'Iotttttj  •    Jofpe) 
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Fhig  «rord  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once,  Josh.  six.  i 
J'i.  It  is  the  acctrrate  representation  of  the  He- | 
brew  vord  which  on  its  other  occurrences  is  ren- 
dered in  the  better  known  fonn  of  Join-.v  (2  Clir. 
ii.  16;  Ezr.  iii.  7;  Jon.  i.  3).  In  its  modem  garb 
it  is  Yafa  (LiLj),  which  is  also  the  Arabic  name 
of  J.vpiiiA,  a  very  different  word  in  Hebrew. 
[Joppa;  Juppe.] 

JA'RAH  (nn^^,  and  in  some  MSS.  H"^^^ 
[lioney'l :  'laSa:  Java),  a  man  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Saul;  son  of  Micah,  and  great-grandson 
of  Meribbaal,  or  Mephi-bosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  42, 
conip.  40).  In  the  parallel  list  of  ch.  viii.  the  name 
is  materially  altered  to  Jeiioadaii. 

JA'REB  (n^"*   [an  adversary,  hostile]:  'la- 

^xifj.,  as  if  D"1'^,  in  both  Hos.  v.  13  and  x.  6 ; « 
though  Theodoret  gives  'Iop6i)3  in  the  former  pas- 
sage, and  'lapetfx.  in  the  latter  [and  Comp.  in  x.  6 
has  'Iap[j3];  and  Jerome  has  Jarib  for  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  LXX.)  is  either  to  be  explained 
as  the   proper  name  of  a  country  or  person,  as  a 

noun  in  apposition,  or  as  a  verb  from  a  root  2^"^, 
rub,  "to  contend,  plead."  All  these  senses  are 
represented  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  marginal  read- 
ings, and,  as  has  been  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
the  least  preferable  has  been  inserted  in  the  text. 
Had  Jareb  been  the  proper  name  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  as  it  would  be  if  this  rendering  were  cor- 
rect, the  word  preceding  (Tj7^,  melee,  "king") 
would  have  required  the  article.  R.  D.  Kimchi 
saw  this  difficulty,  and  therefore  explained  Jareb 
xs  the  name  of  some  city  of  Assyria,  or  as  another 
name  of  the   country  itself.      The    Syriac   gives 

9    _    q 

t.'^i  <,  yorob,  as  the  name  of  a  country,  which  is 
applied  by  Ephrem  Syrus  to  Egypt,  reference  being 
made  to  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  who  had  sent  to  So 
the  king  of  Egypt  for  assistance  in  his  conspiracy 
against  Shalmanezer  (2  K.  xrii.  4).  So  also  the 
'Iapei/3  or  'lopeiju  of  Theodoret  is  Egypt.  The 
clause  in  which  it  occurs  is  supposed  by  many  to 
refer  to  Judah,  in  order  to  make  the  parallelism 
complete ;  and  with  this  in  view  Jarchi  interprets 
it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xvi 
8 )  to  aid  him  against  the  combined  forces  of  Syria 
and  Israel.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  two  clauses  do  not  both  refer  to  Ephraim,  and 
the  allusion  would  then  be,  as  explained  by  Jerome, 
to  Pul,  who  was  subsidized  by  ]\Ienahem  (2  K.  xv 
19),  and  Judah  would  be  indirectly  included.  The 
rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  "avenger"  ("ad  regem 
ultorem"),  yih-ioh  follows  Synmiachus,  as  well  as 
those  of  Aquila  {5iKa(6txsvov)  and  Theodotion, 
"judge,"  are  justified  by  Jerome  by  a  reference  to 
Jerubbaal,  the  name  of  Gideon,  which  he  renders 
"  ulciscatur  se  Baal,"  or  " judicet  eum  Baal,"  "let 
Baal^avenge  himself,"  or  "let  Baal  judge  him."'' 
The  Targumist  evidently  looked  upon  it  as  a  verb, 
the  apocopated  future  Hiphil  of  3^"^,  rub,  and 
translated  the  clause,  "  and  sent  to  the  king  that 
he  might  come  to  avenge  them."  If  it  be  a  He- 
brew word,  it  is  most  probably  a  noun  formed  from 

iie  above-mentioned  root,  like  3^"]^,  yarib  (Is. 
tiix.  25;  Ps.  xxxv.  1),  and  is  applied  to  the  land 
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of  Assyria,  or  to  its  king,  not  in  the  sense  in  whic  i 
it  is  understood  in  the  Targum,  but  as  indioatiri  > 
their  determined  hostility  to  Israel,  and  their  gen 
erally  aggressive  character.  Cocceius  had  this  id 'a 
liefore  him  when  he  translated  "  rex  adversarius." 
Michaelis  (Suppl.  ad  Ltx.  I/eb.),  dissatisfied  wit'i 
the  usual  explanations,  looked  for  the  true  meanin.; 

of  Jareb  in  the  S}Tiac  root  '-^♦-' ,  treb,  "  to  be 
great,"  and  for  "king  Jareb"  substituted  "the 
great  king,"  a  title  frequently  applied  to  the  kings 
of  Assyria.  If  it  were  the  proper  name  of  a  place, 
he  says  it  would  denote  that  of  a  castle  or  palace  in 
which  the  kings  of  Assyria  resided.  But  of  this 
there  can  he  no  proof,  the  name  has  not  descended 
lu  us,  and  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  a  symbohcal 
sense  as  indicating  the  hostile  character  of  Assyria. 
That  it  is  rather  to  be  applied  to  the  country  than 
to  the  king  may  be  inferred  from  its  standing  in 
parallelism  with  Asshur.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Fiirst  ( Handw.  s.  v. ),  who  illustrates  the  symliolical 
usage  by  a  comparison  with  Bahab  as  applied  to 
Egypt.  At  the  same  time  he  hazards  a  conjecture 
that  it  may  have  been  an  old  Assyrian  word, 
adopted  into  the  Hebrew  language,  and  so  modified 
as  to  express  an  intelligilile  idea,  while  retaining 
something  of  its  original  form.  Hitzig  {die  12  kl. 
Propli.)  goes  further,  and  finds  in  a  mixed  dialect, 
akin  to  the  Assyrian,  a  verb yacirtwi,  which  denotes 
"to  struggle  or  fight,"  and  jarbecli,  the  /Ethiopia 
for  "a  hero  or  bold  warrior;"  but  it  would  i)e 
desirable  to  have  more  evidence  on  the  point. 

Two  mystical  interpretations,  alluded  to  by  Je- 
rome as  current  among  commentators  in  his  time, 
are  remarkable  for  the  singularly  opposite  conclu- 
sions at  which  they  arrived ;  the  one  referring  the 
word  to  the  Devil,  the  other  to  Christ.  Hivetus 
(quoted  by  Glassius,  Pliitol.  Sacr.  iv.  tr.  3)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  title  Jareb  or  "  avenger  "  was  as- 
sumed by  the  powerful  king  of  Assyria,  as  that  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  by  our  own  monarchs. 
W.  A.  W 

JA'RED  ("T^^.^  [descent,  low  ground:],  i.  e.  Je- 
red,  as  the  name  is  given  in  A.  V.  of  Chr.,  but  in 
pause  T"!!"')  from  which  the  present  form  may  have 
been  derived,  though  more  probably  from  the  Vul  ■ 
gate:  'IcipeS,  Alex,  also  laper;  N.  T.  'ItipeS  and 
[Lachm.]  'lipeQ  [Tisch.  'loper]  ;  Joseph.  'lap(Zr]s' 
Jnred),  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the 
fifth  from  Adam ;  son  of  Mahalaleel,  and  father  of 
Enoch  (Gen.  v.  15,  16,  18,  19,  20;  Luke  iii  37). 
In  the  lists  of  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  in  tne 
A.  V.  [as]  Jeeed. 

JARESI'AH  (n;jtt''^P!!  [whmn  Jehovah 
nourishes]:  ^lapaaia',  [Vat.  loirapoio:]  Jersia), 
a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-.Ieroham  [sons  of  J.]  ; 
a  chief  man  of  his  tribe,  but  of  whom  nothing  ia 
recorded  (1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

JAR'HA   (yn"l^  [see  at  end  of  the  art.J : 

'loJX'^A.:  [Comp.  'lepee;  Aid.  'Upaa.:]  Jeraa),  the 
I  Egyptian  servant  of  Sheshan,  about  the  time  of 
Eli,  to  whom  his  master  gave  his  daughter  and 
heir  in  marriage,  and  who  thus  became  the  fomidei 
of  a  chief  house  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  which  con- 
tinued at  least  to  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah,  and 


As  an  inttance  of  the  central^,  see  Ne|3pu)5  for        6  In  another  place  he  gives  "  Jarib  ;    duudlcAiu 
Vimrod.  vel  ulciscens  "  (de  No?n.  Hefir  t 
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from  which  spning  several  ilUistrious  persons"  such 
as  Ziibad  in  tlie  reign  of  D.ivid,  and  Azariah  in 
the  reign  of  Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  31  ff.).  [Azaimaii 
5:  Zauad.]  It  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  curious 
inquiry  what  was  the  name  of  .larha's  wife.  In 
ver.  31  we  read  "the  children  of  Shcslian,  Ahlai," 
and  in  ver.  34,  "  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  iiut  daugh- 
ters." In  ver.  35,  Sheshan's  daughter  '■  bare  him 
Attai,"  whose  grandson  was  Zabad ;  and  in  ch.  .\i. 
41,  "  Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai."  Hence  some  have 
imai;iii(Hl  that  .larha  on  his  marri.ige  with  Sheshan's 
daugiitiT  had  tlie  name  of  Ahlai  (interpreted  a 
•'  brotlicr-to-me  ")  given  him  by  Sheshan,  to  signify 
his  ado])tion  into  Israel.  Others,  that  Ahlai  and 
Attai  are  merely  clerical  variations  of  the  same 
name.  Othere,  that  Ahlai  was  a  son  of  Sheshan, 
born  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  Hut  the 
view  which  the  A.  V.  adopts,  as  appears  by  their 
rendering  W  "•321  in  ver.  31,  the  childrtn  of  She- 
shan, instead  of  som,  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one,'' 
namely,  that  Ahlai  is  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daugh- 
ter. Iler  descendants  were  called  after  her.  just 
as  Joal),  and  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  were  always 
called  "  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,"  and  as  Abigail  stands 
at  the  head  of  Am.a.sa's  pedigree,  1  Chr.  ii.  17.  It 
may  be  noticed  as  an  undesigned  coincidence  that 
Jarha  the  Egyptian  was  living  with  Shesli.au,  a  .Je- 
ralmieelite,  and  that  the  Jerahnieelites  had  their 
possessions  on  the  side  of  Judah  nearest  to  F.gypt, 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  10;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21: 
Josh.  XV.  21;  1  Chr.  iv.  18.  [.Jkrahmickl;  Jk- 
HUDiJAH.]  The  etymology  of  Jarha's  name  is 
quite  unknown  (Ces.  Thes. ;  Fiirst,  Concord.,  etc. 
[in  his  Worterb.,  Egyptian];  Hurrington's  6'e- 
nenl.;  Beeston,  Gtnenl.;  Hervey's  Geverd.,  p.  3-i; 
Bertheau,  on  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  &c.).  A.  C.  II. 

JA'RIB  {3""]^  [adhei-in^]:  'lapifi;  [Vat. 
Taped/:]  Alex.  Iapfi)3:  Jarib).  1.  Named  in  the 
list  of  1  Chr.  iv.  24  only,  as  a  son  of  Simeon.  He 
occupies  the  same  place  as  Jaciiin  in  the  parallel 
lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Num.  xxvi.,  and 
the  name  is  possibly  a  corniption  from  that  (see 
Burrington,  i.  5.5). 

2.  I'lapifi;  Vat.  Ape)3.]  One  of  the  "chief 
men  "  (CtTS"!,  "  heads  " )  who  accompanied  Ezra 
on  his  journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr. 
viii.  10),  whether  Invite  or  layman  is  not  clear. 
In  1  I'lsdras  the  name  is  given  as  Join  has. 

3.  ['Iapi)3;  Vat.  Aid.  'lopefju;  l'"A.  Iwptiju.] 
A  priest  of  the  house  of  Jesluia  the  son  of  Jozadak, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled 
by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (I^r.  x.  18).  In  1  I'lsdras 
the  name  is  .loitnius. 

4.  ('Iapi/3;  Alex.  Iwopi/S;  [Sin.  Iwapfifi-]  1 
Maoc.  xiv.  211.)  A  contraction  or  corruption  of  tlie 
name  Ji).u:iii,  which  occurs  correctly  in  ch.  ii.  1. 

JAR'IMOTH  Clapiixiie  [Vat.  -pe,-] :  Lari- 
tiwt/i),  1  Esdr.  ix.  28.     [.(khkmotii.] 

JAR'MUTH  (n^tt-i:  [lui!/l,t,  hill]).  1. 
['UpilxovO,  ['Iep;xot'f0;  Vat.  in  Josh.  x.  and  xii. 
•ptt-x  Alex,  in  Josh.  xii.  11,  \(pifxov\  in  Neh., 
Vat.  Alex.  FA.l  omit,  FA.''  Ipi/xoufl:  Ji'riiiwth, 
Jerimulh.])  A  town  in  the  SIn'fclali  or  low  coun- 
Bry  of  Judah,  named  with  Adullam,  Socob,  and 
Hhere  (Josh.  xv.  35).     Its  king,  I'ikam,  was  one 


'I  nertlipnu'g  remark,  that  none  of  the  persons 
nnincd  lu  this  long  genealogy  recur  elaewhere,  U  rin- 
{ularly  mlxpluced. 
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of  the  five  who  conspired  to  punish  Gibeon  fbr  luv 
ing  made  alliance  with  Israel  (Josh.  x.  3,  6),  and 
who  were  routed  at  Beth-horon  and  put  to  death 
by  Joshua  at  Makkedah  (ver.  23).  In  this  narra- 
tive, and  also  in  the  catalogue  of  the  "  royal  cities 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  Jarmtith  is  named  next  t 
Hebron,  which,  however,  was  quite  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  Neh.  xi.  2U  it  is  named  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  children  of  Jud.ah 
after  the  return  from  captivity.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome either  knew  two  places  of  this  name,  or  an 
error  has  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Onomnstkon  ; 
for  under  ".larimuth"  they  state  it  to  be  near 
Eshtaol,  4  miles  from  Eleutheropolis ;  while  under 
".lirmus"  they  give  it  as  10  miles  from  Eleuther- 
opolis, on  the  road  going  up  to  JerusAm.  A  site 
named  Yarmi'ik,  with  a  contiguous  eminence  called 
TtU-hlrmuiI,  was  visited  by  Itobinson  (ii.  17),  and 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  193;  Memoir,  p.  324).  It  is 
alioiit  1 J  miles  from  Btit-nell/,  which  again  is  some 
8  miles  from  Bti/-f/ibrin,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  Shiitvvikth  (the  ancient  Socoh)  lies  on 
a  neighboring  hill.  We  have  yet  to  discover  the 
principles  on  which  the  topographical  divisions  of 
tlie  ancient  Hebrews  were  made.  Was  the  S/iefe- 
lull — the  "  low  country  " — a  district  which  took 
its  designation  from  the  plain  which  formed  its 
major  portion,  but  which  extended  over  some  of  the 
hill-country  ?  In  the  hill-country  Jarmuth  is  un- 
doul)tedly  situated,  though  specified  as  in  the  plain. 
Yornu'ik  has  been  last  visitctl  by  Tobler  (3<c  Wan- 
da-ung,  pp.  120,  4G2,  403). 

2.  (•;,  'PeyujuaO;  Alex.  [Aid.]  'UoixwO:  [Jnra- 
motli.])  A  city  of  Issachar,  allotted  with  its  sub- 
urbs to  the  (Jershonite  l.evites  (.losh.  xxi.  29).  In 
the  specification  of  the  boundaries  of  Issacliar,  no 
mention  is  made  of  Jarmuth  (see  .losh.  xix.  17-23), 
but  a  Kk.mkth  is  mentioned  there  (ver.  21);  and 
in  the  duplicate  list  of  l^vitical  cities  (1  (  hr.  vi. 
73)  Ha.mdtu  occupies  the  place  of  Jarmuth.  The 
two  names  are  modifications  of  the  same  root,  and 
might  without  ditticulty  be  interchanged.  This 
Jarmuth  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  iden- 
tified.      [15  a  MOTH.]  G. 

JARO'AH  (n'l"!^  [moon'] :  'I5at;  Alex.  A8ai; 
[Comp.  'lapove']  Jnra),  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

JAS'AEL  ClaarariKos;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Atra- 
TjAoj:  Aziibiis),  1  Esdr.  ix.  30.     [Siieau.] 

JA'SHEN(ltt?^[s/ep/»i».'/]:  'Aadf,  [Com^ 
'Iao-<V:]  Jiissen).  Bene-.Ia.shen  —  "  sons*  of  Ja- 
shen  "  — are  named  in  the  catalogue  of  the  heroes 
of  David's  guard  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  .'J2.  In  the 
Hebrew,  as  accented  by  the  Ma.sorets,  the  words 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  names  pre- 
ceding or  following  them;  but  in  the  .\.  V.  they 
are  attached  to  the  latter  —  "  of  the  sons  of  Jashen, 
Jonathan."  The  p.assage  has  every  ajjpoarance  of 
being  imperfect,  and  accordingly,  in  the  parallel 
list  in  Chronicles,  it  st.ands,  "the  sons  of  llashem 
the  Gizonitc"  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  Kennicott  has 
examined  it  at  length  (Dis>tert<iti<m,  pp.  198-203), 
and.  on  groimds  wliich  cannot  here  be  stated,  has 
shown  good  cause  for  believing  that  a  name  has 
escaped,  and  that  the  genuine  text  w.is,  "of  the 
Bene-Hashem,    Gouni;    Jonathan    ben-Shaniha." 

h  •  This  dculgn  of  the  trnnslutors  Is  not  certiiin  ;  ftM 
the  A.  V.  oflen  renders  Q^D3  "  children,"  wbrr*  » 
abould  be  "  »oni."  H 
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2b  the  list  given  by  .lerome  in  his  Qiues/iones  He- 
t/iUOB,  Jashen  and  Jonathan  are  hoth  omitted. 

JA'SHER,  BOOK  OF  (~lt27»n  IpD),  or, 
as  the  margin  of  tlie  A.  V.  gives  it,  the  book  of  t/ie 
upriy/il,  a  record  alluded  to  in  two  passages  only 
of  the  O.  T.  (Josh.  x.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  and 
consequently  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The 
former  passage  is  Omitted  in  the  LXX.,  while  in 
the  latter  the  expression  is  rendered  fii^Kiov  rov 
eudovs-  the  Vulgate  has  liber  juslorniii  in  both 
instances.  The  I'eshito  Syriac  in  Josh,  has  "  the 
book  of  praises  or  hymns,'''  reading  T^tS^rt  for 
"Itp^n,  and  a  similar  transposiSftn  will  account  for 
the  rendering  of  the  same  version  in  Sam.,  "  the 
book  of  Ashir."  The  Targum  interprets  it  "  the 
I  book  of  the  law,"  and  this  is  followed  by  Jarchi, 
who  gives,  as  the  passage  alluded  to  in  Joshua,  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob  with  regard  to  the  future  great- 
ness of  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlviii.  19),  which  was  ful- 
filled when  th«  sun  stood  still  at  Joshua's  bidding. 
,  The  same  Rabbi,  in  his  commentary  on  Samuel, 
refers  to  Genesis  "  the  book  of  the  upright,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  to  explain  the  allusion  to 
the  book  of  Jasher;  and  Jerome,  while  discussing 
the  etymology  of  "Israel,"  which  he  interprets  as 
"  rectus  Dei,"  "  incidentally  mentions  the  fact  that 
Genesis  was  called  "the  book  of  the  just"  (liber 
Genesis  appellatur  ehQioiu,  id  est,  justorum),  frou) 
its  containing  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel  ( Co»im.  in  Jes.  xliv.  2).  The  Talmudists 
attribute  this  tradition  to  R.  Johanan.  R.  Eliezer 
thought  that  by  the  book  of  Jasher  was  signified 
the  Iwok  of  Deuteronomy,  from  the  expressions  in 
Deut.  vi.  18,  xxxiii.  7,  the  latter  being  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  archery.  In 
the  opinion  of  R.  Samuel  ben  Nachman,  the  book 
of  Judges  was  alluded  to  as  the  book  of  Jasher 
{Aboda  Zarn,  c.  ii.);  and  that  it  was  the  book  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets  was  held  by  some  He- 
brew writers,  quoted  without  name  by  Sixtus  Se- 
nensis  {Bibl.  Sand.  lib.  ii.).  R.  Levi  ben  Gershom 
recognizes,  though  he  does  not  follow,  the  tradition 
given  by  Jarchi,  while  Kimchi  and  Abarbanel  adopt 
the  rendering  of  the  Targum.  This  diversity  of 
opinions  proves,  if  it  prove  nothing  more,  that  no 
book  was  known  to  have  survived  which  could  lay 
cLaim  to  the  title  of  the  book  of  Jasher. 

Josephus,  in  relating  the  miracle  narrated  in 
Joshua  X.,  appeals  for  confirmation  of  his  account 
to  certain  documents  deposited  in  the  Temple  (An/. 
V.  1,  §  17),  and  his  words  are  supposed  to  contain 
a  covert  allusion  to  the  book  of  Jasher  as  the  source 
of  his  authority.  But  in  his  treatise  against  Apion 
(lib.  i.)  he  says  the  Jews  did  not  possess  myriads 
of  books,  discordant  and  contradictory,  but  twenty- 
two  only;  from  which  Abicht  concludes  that  the 
books  of  Scripture  were  the  sacred  books  hinted  at 
in  the  former  passage,  while  Masius  understood  by 
the  same  the  Annals  which  were  written  by  the 
prophets  or  by  the  royal  scribes.  Theodoret  (  Quoest. 
XIV.  in  Jesnin  Nave)  explains  the  words  in  Josh. 
1.  1-3,  which  he  quotes  as  rh  0ifiKiov  rh  e'jpedti/ 
(prob.  an  error  for  evdes,  as  he  has  in  Qucest.  iv. 
jfi  2  Reg.),  as  referring  to  the  ancient  record  from 
which  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  .loshua  derived 
the  materials  of  his  history,  and  applies  the  passage 
in  2  Sam.  ii.  18  to  prove  that  other  documents. 
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written  by  the  prophets,  were  made  use  of  in  tht 
composition  of  the  historical  books.  Jerome,  oi 
rather  the  author  of  the  Qucssliones  //tb-rniae, 
understood  by  the  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of 
Samuel  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  contained  the 
history  of  the  just  prophets,  Sanniel,  Gad.  and 
Nathan.  Another  opinion,  quoted  by  Sixtus  St? 
nensis,  but  on  no  authority,  that  it  was  the  book  of 
eternal  predestination,  is  scarcely  worth  more  than 
the  bare  mentiori. 

That  the  book  of  Jasher  wag  one  of  the  writinga 
which  perished  in  the  Captivity  was  held  by  R. 
Levi  ben  Gershom,  though  he  gives  the  traditional 
explanation  above  mentioned.  His  opinion  haa 
been  adopted  by  Junius,  Hottinger  {Thvs.  Phil.  ii. 
2,  §  2),  and  many  other  modern  writers  (Wolfii 
Bibl.  Ihb.  ii.  223).  What  the  nature  of  the  book 
may  have  been  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  two 
passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned  and  their  context, 
and,  this  being  the  case,  there  is  clearly  wide  room 
for  conjecture.  The  theory  of  Masius  (quoted  by 
Abicht)  was.  that  in  ancient  times  whatever  was 
worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity, was  written  in  the  form  of  Annals  by 
learned  men,  and  that  among  tlibse  Annals  or 
records  was  the  book  of  Jasher,  so  called  from  the 
trustworthiness  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
narrative,  or  because  it  contained  the  relation  of 
the  deeds  of  the  people  of  Is^el,  who  are  elsewhere 
spoken  of  under  the  symbolical  name  Jeshurun.  Of 
the  later  hypothesis  Fiirst  approves  {Ilandw.  s.  v.). 
Sanctius  (Comin.  ad  2  Ray.  \.)  conjectured  that  it 
was  a  collection  of  pious  hymns  written  by  differ- 
ent authors  and  sung  on  various  occasions,  and 
that  from  this  collection  the  Psalter  was  compiled. 
That  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred from  the  oidy  specimens  extant,  which  exhibit 
unmistakable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm,  but  that 
it  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance  is  not  sup- 
ported by  etymology.  Lowth,  indeed  {Pi-cbI.  pp. 
300,  307),  imagined  that  it  was  a  collection  of  na- 
tional songs,  so  called  because  it  probably  com- 
menced with  ~l^tE'^  fi^,  az  yi'ishir,  "  then  sang," 
etc.,  like  the  song  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.  1;  his  view 
of  the  question  was  that  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
translators,  and  was  adopted  by  Herder.  But, 
granting  that  the  form  of  the  book  was  poetical,  a 
difficulty  still  remains  as  to  its  subject.  That  the 
book  of  Jasher  contained  the  deeds  of  national  he 
roes  of  all  ages  embalmed  in  verse,  among  which 
David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  had  an  ap- 
propriate place,  was  the  opinion  of  Calovius.  A 
fragment  of  a  similar  kind  is  thought  to  appear  in 
Num.  xxi.  14.  Gesenius  conjectured  that  it  waa 
an  anthology  of  ancient  songs,  which  acquired  its 
name,  "  the  book  of  the  just  or  upright,"  from 
being  written  in  praise  of  upright  men.  He  quotes 
but  does  not  approve,  the  theory  of  Illgen  that 
like  the  Hamasa  of  the  Arabs,  it  celebrated  the 
achievements  of  illustrious  warriors,  and  from  this 
derived  the  title  of  "  the  book  of  valor."  But  the 
idea  of  warlike  valor  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  root 
yashnr.  Dupin  contended  from  2  Sam.  i.  18,  that 
the  contents  of  the  book  were  of  a  military  nature; 
but  Montanus,  regarding  rather  the  etymology, 
considered  it  a  collection  of  political  and  moral  pre- 
cepts. Abicht,  taking  the  lament  of  David  as  a 
sample  of  the  whole,  maintained  that  the  fragment 


a  Dr.  Donaldson  had  overlooked  this  passage  when    had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  all  commcntatori 
'  Mfierted  that  his  own  analysis  of  the  word  "  Israel  "    (Jajtkar,  p.  23). 
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quoted  in  (he  book  of  Joshua  was  part  of  a  funeral  | 
ode  composed  upon  the  death  of  that  hero,  and 
narrating  his  achievements.  At  the  same  time  lie 
iioes  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  one 
book  only  is  alluded  to  in  both  instances.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  very  slight 
ground  for  any  conclusion  beyond  that  which  af- 
fects the  form,  and  that  nothing  can  be  confidently 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  contents. 

But,  though  conjecture  might  almost  be  thought 
to  have  exhausted  itself  on  a  subject  so  barren  of 
premises,  a  scholar  of  our  own  day  has  not  despaired 
of  being  able,  not  only  to  decide  what  the  book  of 
.lasher  was  in  itself,  but  to  reconstruct  it  from  the 
fragments  which,  according  to  his  theory,  he  traces 
throughout  the  several  books  of  the  O.  T.  In  the 
preface  to  his  Jashnr,  or  Frafpnenta  Arclieli/fa 
Carminum  Hebraicuntm  in  Maswethicv  Wttris 
Testamenti  textu  passim  tessekUa,  Dr.  Donaldson 
advances  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  this  ancient 
record,  in  accordance  with  his  own  idea  of  its  scope 
and  contents.  Assuming  that,  during  the  tranquil 
and  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon,  an  unwonted  im- 
pulse was  given  to  Hebrew  literature,  and  that  the 
worshippers  of'Jehovah  were  desirous  of  possessing 
something  on  which  their 'faith  might  rest,  the 
book  of  "Jashar,"  or  "uprightness,"  he  asserts, 
was  written,  or  rather  compiled,  to  meet  this  want. 
Its  object  was  to  show  that  in  the  beginning  man 
was  upright,  but  had  by  carnal  wisdom  forsaken 
the  spiritual  law;  that  the  Israelites  had  been 
chosen  to  presene  and  transmit  this  law  of  upright- 
ness; that  David  had  been  made  king  for  his  relig- 
ious integrity,  leanng  the  kingdom  to  his  son 
Solomon,  in  whose  reign,  after  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  the  prosperity  of  the  chosen  [people  reached 
its  culminating  point.  The  compiler  of  the  book 
was  probaljly  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted  jjerhaps 
by  Gad  the  seer.  It  was  thus  "  the  first  offspring 
of  the  prophetic  schools,  and  ministered  spiritual 
food  to  tlie  greater  prophets."  Rejecting,  therefore, 
the  authority  of  the  Masoretic  text,  as  founded 
entirely  on  tradition,  and  adhering  to  his  own 
theory  of  the  origin  and  sul  ject  of  the  book  of 
Jasher,  Dr.  Donaldson  proceeds  to  show  that  it 
contains  the  rehgious  marrow  of  Holy  Scripture. 
In  such  a  case,  of  course,  absolute  proof  is  not  to 
be  looked  for,  and  it  would  be  impossible  here  to 
discuss  what  measure  of  probability  should  be 
assigned  to  a  scheme  elaborated  with  considerable 
ingenuity.  Whatever  ancient  fragments  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  exhibit  the  nature 
of  uprightness,  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  tnie 
Israelites,  i)redict  their  prosperity,  or  promise  future 
blessedness,  have,  according  to  this  theory,  a  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  relics  of  the  book  of 
Jasher.  Following  such  a  principle  of  selection,  the 
fragments  fall  into  seven  groups.  The  first  part, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  man  was  created 
upright  ("ItP^,  ydshdr),  but  fell  into  sin  by  carnal 
wisdom,  contains  two  fragments,  an  Klohistic  and  a 
Jehovistic,  l)oth  poetical,  the  latter  being  tl;e  more 
full.  The  first  of  these  includes  (ien.  i.  27,  28,  vi. 
1,  2,  4,  5,  viii.  21,  vi.  G,  4;  the  other  is  made  up 
){  Gen.  ii.  7-9,  15-18,  25,  iii.  1-10,  21,  23,  24. 
The  second  part,  consisting  of  four  fragments,  shows 
how  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  as  being  upright 
(D^^tZ?^,  yesharim),  were  adopted  by  GcmI,  whilc- 
;he  neighlwring  nations  were  rejected.  Fragment 
fl)  (;en.  ix.  18-27;  fragment  (2)  Gen.  iv.  2-8 
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8-16;  fragment  (3)  Gen.  xvi.  1-4,  15,  18,  nil 
9-lG,  18-2G,  xxi.  1-14,  20,  21;  fragment  (4)  Gen 
XXV.  20-34,  xxvii.  1-10,  14,  18-20,  25-40,  iv.  18. 
1!J,  XX vi.  34,  xxxvi.  2,  iv.  23,  24,  xxxvi.  8,  xxviii. 
9,  xxvi.  35,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1-4,  11-19,  xxix.  1 
Ac,  24,  29,  XXXV.  22-26,  xxxiv.  25-29,  xxxv.  9-14, 
xxxii.  31.  In  the  third  part  is  related  under 
the  figure  of  the  deluge  how  the  Israelites  escajjed 
from  I'^ypt,  wandered  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 

d  finally,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  built  a  temple 
to  Jehovah.  The  passages  in  which  this  is  found 
are  Gen.  vi.  5-14,  vii.  G,  11,  12,  viii.  6,  7,  viii.  8, 
12,  V.  29,  viii.  4;  1  K.  vi.,  viii.  43;  Deut.  vi.  18; 
I's.  V.  8.  The  three  fragments  of  the  fourth  part 
contain  the  diving  laws  to  be  observed  by  the  uj)- 
riglit  jjeople,  and  are  found  (1)  Deut.  v.  1-22;  (2) 
vi.  1-5;  Lev.  xix.  18;  Deut.  x.  12-21,  xi.  1-5,  7-9; 
(3)  viii.  1-3,  vi.  6-18,  20-25.  The  blessings  of  the 
upright  and  their  admonitions  are  the  subject  of 
the  fifth  part,  which  contains  the  songs  of  .lacob 
(Gen.  xlix.),  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  and  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.).  The  wonderful  victories  and 
deliverances  of  Israel  are  celebrated  in  the  sixth 
part,  in  the  triumphal  songs  of  Moses  and  Miriam 
(ICx.  XV.  1-19),  of  Joshua  (.Josh.  x.  12-13),  and  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  v.  1-20).  The  seventh  is  a  col- 
lection of  various  h}'mns  compo.sed  in  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon,  and  contains  L'avid's  song 
of  triumph  over  Goliath  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10);"  his 
lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27), 
and  for  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34);  his  p.i^ilm  of 
thanksgiving  (Ps.  xviii.,  2  Sam.  xxii.);  his  triumphal 
ode  on  the  conquest  of  the  l^doniites  (I's.  Ix.),  and 
his  prophecy  of  Messiah's  kingdom  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1-7),  together  with  Solomon's  epithalamium  (Vi. 
xlv.),  and  the  hymn  sung  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temjile  (I's.  Ixviii.). 

Among  the  many  strange  results  of  this  arrange- 
ment, Siieni,  Ham,  and  Japhet  are  no  longer  the 
sons  of  Noah,  who  is  Israel  under  a  figure,  liut  of 
Adam;  and  the  circumstances  of  Noah's  life  related 
in  Gen.  ix.  18-27  are  transferred  to  the  latter. 
Cain  and  Abel  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  Abraham  is 
the  son  of  Abel,  and  ICsau  becomes  Lamech  the  son 
of  Methuselah. 

There  are  also  extant,  under  the  title  of  "  the 
Book  of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical  works,  one  a  moral 
treatise,  written  in  a.  d.  1394  by  K.  Shabbatai 
Carnniz  Levita,  of  which  a  copy  in  MS.  exists  in 
the  Vatican  Libi-ary;  the  other,  by  K.  Tham,  treats 
of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in  eighteen  chapters,  and 
was  printed  in  Italy  in  1544,  and  at  Gracow  in 
158G.  An  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Venice  and 
Prague  in  1625,  and  said  to  have  made  its  first 
api)earance  at  Naples,  was  believed  by  some  Jews 
to  be  the  record  alluded  to  in  Joshua.  It  contains 
the  historical  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  K. 
Jacob  translated  it  into  German,  and  printed  h=« 
version  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1674.  It  '• 
said  in  the  preface  to  the  1st  ed.  to  have  been  dw 
covered  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Sidnis, 
one  of  the  officers  of  Titus,  who,  while  searching  a 
house  for  the  purjwse  of  plunder,  found  in  a  secret 
chamber  a  vessel  containing  the  books  of  the  Ijiw, 
the  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa,  with  many  others, 
which  a  venerable  man  was  reading.  Sidrus  took 
the  old  man  under  his  protection  and  built  for  hiia 


a  •  The  song  in  1  Sam.  Ii.  1-10  is  not  DaTid's,  but 
Ilannab's  thauksgivlng  song  for  the  birth  (/  Samuel 
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a  house  at  Seville,  where  the  books  were  safely 
deposited.  The  book  in  question  is  prob'^bly  the 
production  of  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  Vith  century 
(Abicht,  De  Libr.  Recti,  in  Thes.  Nov.  Theol.-Phil. 
i.  525-534).  A  clumsy  forgery  in  Enj^lish,  which 
first  appeared  in  1751  under  the  title  of  •'  the  IJook 
of  Jasher,"  deserves  notice  solelj'  for  the  unmerited 
success  with  which  it  was  palmed  oft'  upon  the 
jpublic.  It  professed  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  into  English  by  Alcuin  of  Britain,  who 
discovered  it  in  Persia  during  his  pilgrimage.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Bristol  in  1827,  and  was  again 
published  in  1833,  in  each  case  accompanied  by  a 
fictitious  commendatory  note  by  Wicklifte.  [On  this 
forgery,  see  Home's  Introduction,  iv.  741  ffl,  10th 
ed.  — A.]  W.  A.  W. 

JASHO'BEAM  {UV'D.W'^  [the  people  re- 
turn]  :  'Ua-efiaSd,  [2o/3oKa/i,  'la-fiodC  (Vat. 
2o^aA);  Alex.  laPaa/j.,  Uafiaaij.,  Itrfioafi.:]  Jes- 
baaiH,  [Jesboa/n]).  Possibly  one  and  the  same 
follower  of  David,  bearing  this  name,  is  described 
as  a  Hachmonite  (1  Chr.  xi.  11),  a  Korhite  (1  Chr. 
xii.  6),  and  son  of  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  He 
came  to  David  at  Ziklag.  His  distinguishing  ex- 
ploit was  that  he  slew  300  (or  800,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8) 
men  at  one  time.  He  is  named  first  among  the 
chief  of  the  mighty  men  of  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  11); 
and  he  was  set  over  tlie  first  of  the  twelve  monthly 
courses  of  24,000  men  who  served  the  king  (xxvii. 
2).  lu  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  his  name  seems  to  be 
erroneouily  transcribed,  ilS^?  '^^^  (A-  V. 
"  that  sat  in  the  seat  "),  instead  of  CVSK?^  !  and 
in  the  same  place  "  Adino  the  Eznite"  is  possibly 
a  corruption  either  of  in'^^nTlS  '^'^'^V,  "  he 
'ift  up  his  spear  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  11),  or,  as  Gesenius 
conjectures,  of  13^2?^  "^2^3?^,  which  he  trans- 
lates, "  he  shook  it,  even  his  spear."  [Ezxite.] 
W.  T.  B. 

JA'SHUB    CSW^   [he  who  returns] :  in  the 

Cetib  of  1  Chr.  vii.  1  it  is  ^^^'^ ;  in  the  Samaritan 

Cod.  of  Num.  xxvi.  ^WV:  'laffovfi;  [Vat.  in  1 
Chr.,  laa-<rovp'-]  Jtisub).  1.  The  third  son  of 
Issachar,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jashubites 
(Num.  xxvi.  24;  1  Chr.  vii.  1 ).  In  the  list  of  Gen. 
xlvi.  the  name  is  given  (possibly  in  a  contracted  or 
erroneous  form,  Ges.  Thes.  p.  583)asJoi!;  but  in 
ifie  Samaritan  Codex  —  followed  by  the  LXX. — 
.Jashub. 

2.  [Vat.  ASaiao-ouS,  FA.  Aaaaov^,  by  union 
with  the  preceding  word.]  One  of  the  .sons  of  Bani, 
1  layman  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  to  put  away 
hLs  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29).  lu  Esdras  the  name 
ia  Jasubi's. 

JASHTJBI-LE'HEM  {Urjh  *»2tt7;,  in 
some  copies  '  /  "'^tt?^  [see  below]  :  Kal  dn-eVrpeif  ej/ 
avTovsi  in  both  MSS. :  et  qui  reversi  sunt  in 
Lahem),  a  person  or  a  place  named  among  the 
descendants  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah  by  Bath- 
nhua  the  Canaanitess  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  The  name 
does  not  occur  again.  It  is  probably  a  place,  and 
we  should  infer  from  its  connection  with  Maresha 
and  Chozeba  —  if  Chozeba  be  Chezib  or  Achzib  — 
that  it  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  tribe,  in  or 
near  the  She/el'ih.  The  .Jewish  explanations  of 
this  and  the  following  verse  are  verv  curious.  They 
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may  be  seen  in  Jerome's  Qucest.  ITebr.  on  this 
passage,  and,  in  a  slightly  diff'erent  form,  in  the 
Targum  on  the  Chronicles  (ed.  AVilkins,  20,  30). 
The  mention  of  Moab  gi\es  the  key  to  the  whole. 
Chozeba  is  Elimelech  ;  Joash  and  Saraph  are 
Mahlon  and  Chilion,  who  "  had  the  dominion  in 
jNIoab"  from  marrying  the  two  Moabite  damsels: 
Jashubi-Lehem  is  Naomi  and  Ruth,  who  returned 
(Jashubi,  from  i^tt',  "to  return")  to  bread,  or 
to  Beth-lehe7n,  after  the  famine:  and  the  "ancient 
words  "  point  to  the  book  of  Kuth  as  the  source  of 
the  whole.  G. 

JA'SHUBITES,  THE  O^tr^n  [patro- 
nym.]  ;  Samaritan,  '^Sli^'^Tt  :  d  'larrou/Si  [Vat. 
-|3et]  :  familia  Jasubitarum).  The  family  founded 
by  Jashub  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 
[Jashub,  1.] 

JA'SIEL  (b«'^ti75;|  [God  creates]  :  'leo-^i^A; 
[Vat.  Eo-tretTjA.;  FA.  Ecre47j\ ;]  Alex.  Eo-o-trjA.: 
Jasiel),  the  last  named  on  the  hicreased  list  of 
David's  heroes  in  1  Chr.  xi.  47.  He  is  described 
as  the  Mesobaite.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
him. 

JA'SON  Cldarwy),  a  common  Greek  name 
which  was  frequently  adopted  by  Hellenizing  Jews 
as  the  equivalent  of  Jestis,  Joshua  ('IjjtroCj;  comp. 
Joseph.  A7it.  xii.  5,  §  1),«  probably  with  some  ref- 
erence to  its  supposed  connection  with  iaa-dai  (i-  e. 
the  Healer).  A  parallel  change  occurs  in  Alciinus 
(Eliakim):  while  Nicolaus,  Dosi/hetis,  Menelmis, 
etc.,  were  direct  translations  of  Hebrew  names. 

1.  Jasox  the  SOX  of  Eleazar  (cf.  Ecclus.  1. 
27,  'Irjaovs  vlhi  'Stpax  'EAea^ap,  Cod.  A.)  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  Judas  Iilaccabseus 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  n.  c.  161 
(1  Mace.  viii.  17;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  6). 

2.  Jasox  the  father  of  Antipater,  who 
was  an  envoy  to  Rome  at  a  later  period  (1  Maec. 
xii.  16,  xiv.  22),  is  probably  the  same  person  as 
No.  1. 

3.  Jasox  of  Cyrexe,  a  Jewish  historian  who 
wi-ote  "  in  five  books  "  a  history  of  the  Jewish  war 
of  liberation,  which  supplied  the  chief  materials  for 
the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees.  [2  Mac 
CABEKS.]  His  name  and  the  place  of  his  residence 
seem  to  mark  Jason  as  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  it  is 
probable  on  internal  grounds  tliat  his  history  wis 
written  in  Greek.  This  narrative  included  the  wars 
under  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  he  must  therefoje 
have  WTitten  after  b.  c.  162;  but  nothing  more  is 
known  of  him  than  can  be  gathered  from  2  Maec. 
ii.  19-23. 

4.  [In  2  Mace.  iv.  13,  Alex.  Eiaffwv.]  Jason 
THE  High-Priest,  the  second  son  of  Simon  II., 
and  brother  of  Onias  HI.,  who  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  high-priesthood  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(c.  175  B.  c.)  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother 
(2  Mace.  iv.  7-26;  4  Mace.  iv.  17;  Joseph.  Ant 
xii.  5,  §  1).  He  labored  in  every  way  to  introduce 
Greek  customs  among  the  people,  and  that  with 
great  success  (2  Mace.  iv. ;  Joseph.  /.  c).  In  order 
to  give  permanence  to  the  changes  which  he  de- 
signed, he  established  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem, 
and  even  the  priests  neglected  their  sacred  functions 
to  take  part  in  the  games  (2  Mace.  iv.  9, 14),  and  at 


"  Jason  and  Jesus  cccur  together  as  Jewish  na 
I  the  bUtory  of  Aiisteas  (Ilody,  De  Text,  p   vii.l 
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ast  he  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
Tyrian  games  in  honor  of  Hercules.  [IIekcules.] 
After  tiiree  years  (cir.  B.  c.  172)  he  was  in  turn 
?iiiiiilaiite<J  in  the  king's  favor  by  his  own  emissary 
Mciielaus  [iMK.Ni;LAtt>],  wlio  obtained  the  office  of 
bi;,'h-priest  from  Antiochus  iiy  the  ofler  of  a  larger 
bribe,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Ammonites  (2  Mace.  iv.  20).  On  a  report  of  tiie 
death  of  Antiochus  (c.  170  u.  c.)  he  made  a  violent 
attempt  to  recover  his  power  (2  Mace.  v.  5-7),  but 
was  repulsed,  and  again  fled  to  tlie  Annnonitcs. 
.Afterwards  he  was  comf)elled  to  retire  to  Kgypt, 
and  thence  to  Sparta,  whither  he  went  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  protection  "  in  virtue  of  his  being  con- 
nected with  them  by  race  "  (2  Mace.  v.  9 ;  comp. 
1  Mace.  xii.  7;  Vr&uke\,  3fonatsifcli7i/t,  1853,  p. 
450),  and  there  "perished  in  a  stmnge  land"  (2 
Mace.  I.  c. ;  of.  Dan.  xii.  30  ff.;  1  Mace.  i.  12  ff.). 
B.  r.  W. 
5.  Jason  the  Tiiessalomax,  who  entertained 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked  by 
the  Jewish  mob  (.\cts  xvii.  5,  0,  7,  9).  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Jason  mentioned  in  I!om. 
xvi.  21,  as  a  companion  of  the  Apostle,  and  one  of 
his  kinsmen  or  fellow-tribesmen.  Lightfoot  con- 
jectured that  Jason  and  Secundus  (Acta  xx.  4) 
were  the  same.  SV.  A.  W. 

JASPER  (np:??^:  licrms-  jnfph),  a  pre- 
cious stone  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture.  It 
was  the  last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in  the  high- 
priesfs  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix.  13),  and 
the  first  of  the  twelve  used  in  the  foundations  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  (Kev.  xxi.  19):  the  difference  in 
the  ofdtr  seems  to  ."how  that  no  emblematical  im- 
portance was  attached  to  that  feature.  It  was  the 
stone  employed  in  the  superstructure  {ivhdjxriais) 
of  the  wall  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Kev.  xxi.  18). 
It  further  appears  among  the  stones  which  adorned 
the  king  of  'lyre  (Ez.  x.xviii.  13).  Lastly,  it  is  the 
emblematical  image  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
Heing  (Rev.  iv.  3).  The  characteristics  of  the 
stone,  as  far  as  they  are  specified  in  Scripture 
(Ii'ev.  xxi.  11 ),  are  that  it  was  "  most  precious,"  and 
"like  cr)'stal  "  (KpyaraWi^wv) ;  not  exactly  "clear 
as  crystal,"  as  in  A.  V.,  but  of  a  crystal  hue';  the 
term  is  applied  to  it  in  this  sense  by  Dioscorides 
(v.  100;  \idos  letffiris,  6  ^lfy  ti'j  (art  afxapaySi- 
Ccev,  6  5(  Kpva-TaWdS-ns)-  we  may  also  infer  Irom 
Kev.  iv.  3,  that  it  was  a  stone  of  brilliant  and  trans- 
parent light.  The  stone  which  we  name  "jasi)er" 
does  not  acconl  with  this  description:  it  is  an 
opaque  species  of  quartz,  of  a  red,  yellow,  green, 
or  mixed  brownish-yellow  hue,  sometimes  striped 
and  sometimes  spotted,  in  no  respect  ])resenting 
the  characteristics  of  the  crystal.  The  only  feature 
in  the  stone  which  at  all  accords  with  the  Scriptu- 
ral account  is  tliat  it  admits  of  a  high  pohsh,  and 
this  apixars  to  be  indicated  in  the  Ilelirew  name. 
With  regard  to  the  Hebrew  term,  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  render  it  by  the  "onyx"  and  "beryl"  re- 
BjH-ctively,  and  represent  the  jasper  by  thf  term 
yihalom  (A.  V.  "emerald").  There  can  be  no 
douiit  that  the  diaimmd  would  more  adequately 
nnswer  to  the  description  in  the  book  of  Kevela- 
tion,  and  unless  that  beautiful  and  valuable  stone 
is  represented  by  the  Hel)rew  yaslijtlieli  and  the 
(ireek  Idffwis,  it  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  pas- 
M'.'es  quote<l;  for  the  tenn  rendered  "diamond" 
ill  I'.x.  xxviii.  18  really  refers  to  the  emerald.  We 
ire  dispfjsed  to  think,  tlierefore,  that  tliough  tiie 
AMuet  yi*ltp)i'Jt,  idtrvii,  and  jayitr  are  identical, 
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the  stones  may  have  been  di.ff  rent,  knd  thkt  Um 
diamond  is  meant.     [See  Chalcedony.] 

W.  L.  B. 

JASU'BUS  ClaaotBof-  Ja»ub\  1  Esdr.  ix 
30.     [Jasiil-b.  2.] 

JA'TAL  ('ATc{p,  both  MSS.;  [rather,  Rom 
Alex.;  Vat.  is  comipt;  Aid.  'laroA:]  Azer),  \ 
Esdr.  v.  28;  but  whence  was  the  form  in  A.  V. 
adopted?  [From  the  Aldine  edition,  after  the 
Genevan  version  and  the  Bishops'  Bible.  A.] 
[Atek,  1.] 

JATH'NIEL  (^S'^n^  [whom  God  bestows]: 
'Uvov{}\:  Alex.  Naflam;  [Comp. 'loaoj/o^A;  Aid. 
Noeove^A:]  Jdllidwiel),  a  Korhite  l.evite,  and  a 
doorkeeper  (A.  V.  "  porter  ")  to  the  house  of  Jelio- 
ah,  i.  c.  the  tabernacle;  the  fourth  of  the  family 
of  Meshelemiah  (1  Chr.  sxvi.  2). 

JAT'TIR  (T'l^.!,  in  Josh.  xv.  48;  elsewhere 

nn^  [eminent,  extraordinary] :  'UBfp,  A(Ato;u, 
rMv,  'uedp  [Vat.  ueOap];  Alex.  U0ep,  Ettdep: 
Jitlier),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district 
(Josh.  XV.  48),  one  of  the  group  containing  Socho, 
Eshtemoa,  etc. ;  it  was  among  the  nine  cities  which 
with  their  suburbs  were  allotted  out  of  Judah  to 
the  priests  (xxi.  14;  1  Chr.  vi.  57),  and  was  one 
of  the  places  in  the  south  in  which  David  used  to 
haunt  in  his  freebooting  days,  and  to  his  friends  in 
which,  he  sent  gifts  from  the  spoil  of  the  enemies 
of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  ( Onomosticon,  Jether)  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
very  large  jilace  in  the  middle  of  Daroraa,  near 
Malatha,  and  20  miles  from  Eleutheropolis.  It  is 
named  by  hap-1'archi,  the  Jewish  traveller:  but 
the  passage  is  defective,  and  little  can  be  gathered 
from  it  (Zunz  in  Asher's  Benj.  uf  Tiukki,  ii.  442) 
15y  Kol)inson  (i.  494-95)  it  is  identified  with  ' Atlh; 
0  miles  N.  of  Molada,  and  10  miles  S.  of  Hebron, 
and  having  the  probable  sites  of  Socho,  I'-shtemoa, 
and  other  southern  towns  within  short  distances. 
This  identification  may  be  accepted,  uotwithstaiid- 
ing  tiie  discrepancy  in  the  distance  of  ^ Atlir  from 
Eleuthero]x)lis  (if  Beit-Jibrin  be  Eleutheropolis) 
—  which  is  by  road  nearer  30  than  20  Konian 
miles.  We  may  suspect  an  error  in  the  text  of  the 
Ononiast.,  often  very  corrupt;  or  Eusebius  may 
have  confounded  'Altir  with  Jitttti,  which  does  lie 
exactly  20  miles  from  B.  Jibr'in.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  absolutely  proved  that  B.  Jibr'in  is  Eleuther- 
opolis. Kobinson  notices  that  it  is  not  usual  for 
the  Jod  with  which  Jattir  commences  to  change 
into  the  Ain  of  'Attir  (Bibl.  Jiex.  i.  494,  note). 

The  two  Itlirite  heroes  of  David's  guard  were 
probaldy  from  Jattir,  living  memorials  U>  him  of 
his  early  difficulties.  G. 

*  Kuiiis  still  exist  on  the  ancient  site.  "  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  green  knoll,  in  an  am])hitheatre  of  brown 
rocky  hills,  studded  with  natural  caves.  .  .  .  We 
counted  upwards  of  tliirty  archttl  crypts  .  .  .  «ome 
larger  and  .some  shorter;  but  most  of  them  without 
end  walls,  and  having  perhaps  been  merely  passage* 
or  streets  with  houses  over  them.  The  arches  are 
round,  slightly  domed,  or  sometimes  a  little  pointed, 
built  of  well-dressed  stones,  generally  two  or  three 
feet  s<iuare.  Those  which  had  the  gable  ends  in- 
tact had  square  be>eled  doorways,  at  one  end  tlat- 
he:ule«i,  about  0  feet  high,  and  3}  feet  wide,  llie 
tunnels  are  generally  18  or  20  feel  long,  though  I 
measure<l  one  uj)wanls  of  40  feet.  Some  ancient 
carvings   remain  oh   the  doorway*.      .  .  On   the 
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dde  of  the  hill  lay  the  under  stone  of  a  very  large 
til  ptess  —  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  olive-trees  of  old,  where  neither  trace  of  tree  or 
5hrub  remains.  In  several  places  we  could  perceive 
the  ancient  terracing  in  the  hills,  and  tliere  were 
many  welLs,  all  run  dry,  and  partially  choked  with 
rubbish.  The  eastern  face  of  the  knoll  consisted 
chiefly  of  natural  caves  once  used  as  dwellings, 
enlarged,  and  with  outside  extensions  of  arched 
crypts  ill  front.  .  .  .  The  only  modem  building  in 
sight  was  a  little  iVely,  or  tomb  of  a  jMoslem 
saint,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill"  (Tristram,  Land 
of  Israel,  p.  388  f.,  2d  ed.).  H. 

JA'VAN  (p^V  'Iwia,^;  [in  Is.  and  Ez.,  'EA.- 
Kds;  in  Dan.  andZech."EAArj</es:  Grcecia,  Grceci] 
J  ivnn).  1.  A  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  fother  of 
^lishah  and  Tarshish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim  (Gen. 
(C.  2,  4).  The  name  appears  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  and 
more  particularly  with  Tubal  and  the  "  isles  afar 
off,"  as  representati\es  of  the  Gentile  world:  again 
in  Vjt..  xxvii.  1-3,  where  it  is  coupled  with  Tubal 
and  Jleshech,  as  carrying  on  considerable  commerce 
with  the  TjTians,  who  imported  from  these  coun- 
tries slaves  and  brazen  vessels:  in  Dan.  viii.  21,  x. 
20,  xi.  2,  in  reference  to  the  Macedonian  empire; 
and  lastly  in  Zech.  ix.  13,  in  reference  to  the  Gra-co- 
Syrian  empire."  From  a  comparison  of  these  vari- 
ous passages  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Javan  was 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek  race: 
the  similarity  of  the  name  to  that  branch  of  the 
Hellenic  family  with  which  the  Orientals  were  best 
acquainted,  namely,  the  lonians,  particularly  in  the 
older  form  in  which  their  name  appears  ('Iaco^'),  is 
.too  close  to  be  regarded  as  accidental :  and  the  oc- 
curence of  the  name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  tlie  time  of  Sargon  (about  B.  c.  709),  in  the 
form  of  Ynvnan  or  Yunan,  as  descriptive  of  the 
isle  of  Cj-prus,  where  the  Assyrians  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  power  of  the  Greeks,  further 
shows  that  its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  was  widely  spread  throughout  the  East.  The 
name  was  probably  introduced  into  Asia  by  the 
Phoenicians,  to  whom  the  lonians  were  naturally 
better  known  than  any  other  of  the  Hellenic  races, 
on  account  of  their  commercial  activity  and  the 
high  prosperity  of  their  towns  on  the  western  coast 
if  Asia  Minor.  The  extension  of  the  name  west- 
ward to  tlie  general  body  of  the  Greeks,  as  they 
hecaraa  known  to  the  Hebrews  through  the  Phoeni- 
-•lans,  was  but  a  natural  process,  Analogous  to  that 
which  we  have  already  had  to  notice  in  the  case  of 
(vhittim.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  early 
Hebrews  themselves  had  any  actual  acquaintance 
with  the  Greeks:  it  is,  however,  worth  mentioning 
as  illustrative  of  the  communication  which  existed 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  East,  that  among  the 
artists  who  contributed  to  the  ornamentation  of 
Rsarhaddon's  palaces  the  names  of  se\'eral  Greek 
artists  appear  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  (Rawlin- 
son's  Herod,  i.  483).  At  a  later  period  the  He- 
brews must  have  gained  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks  through  the  Egyptians.  Psannnetichus 
(n.  c.  6G4-610)  employed  lonians  and  Carians  as 
mercenaries,  and  showed  tiiem  so  much  favor  that 
the  war-caste  of  Egypt  forsook  him  in  a  body:  tbe 
Greeks  were  .settled  near  Buliastis,  in  a  part  of  the 
lountry  with  which  ihe  .Jews  were  familiar  ( Herod. 
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ii.  154).  The  same  policy  was  followed  by  th« 
succeetling  monarchs,  especially  Aniasis  (.571-525), 
who  gave  the  Greeks  Naucratis  as  a  commercial 
emporium.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  any  infor- 
mation which  the  Hebrews  acquired  in  relation  to 
the  Greeks  must  have  been  tlirough  the  indirect 
meana  to  which  we  have  adverted:  the  Greeks 
themselves  were  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
southern  coast  of  Syria  until  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  earliest  notices  of  Palestine 
occur  in  the  works  of  Hecatseus  (b.  c.  549-486), 
who  mentions  only  the  two  towns  Canytis  and  Car- 
dytus;  the  next  are  in  Herodotus,  who  describes 
the  country  as  Syria  Palaestina,  and  notices  inci- 
dentally the  towns  Ascalon,  Azotus,  Ecbatana 
(BatanoeaV),  and  Cadytis,  the  same  as  the  Canytis 
of  Hecataeus,  probably  Gaza.  These  towns  were 
on  the  border  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
uncertain  Ecbatana;  and  it  is  therefon  highly 
probable  that  no  (jlreek  had,  down  to  this  late  pe- 
riod, travelled  through  Palestine. 

2.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex,  omit;  Comp.  'laoviv, 
Aid.  'Iwvdv-  Gioecla.]  A  town  in  the  southern 
part  of  Arabia  (Yemen),  whither  the  Phceuicians 
traded  (Ez.  xxvii.  19):  the  connection  with  Uzal 
decides  in  favor  of  this  place  rather  than  Greece, 
as  in  the  Vulg.  The  same  place  may  be  noticed 
in  Joel  iii.  6 :  the  parallelism  to  the  Sabfeans  in 
ver.  8,  and  the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians  Oouf/ht 
instead  of  selling  slaves  to  the  Greeks  (Ex.  xxvii. 
13),  are  in  favor  of  this  view.  W.  L.  B. 

*  JA'VAN,  SONS  OF  (Q''3Vn  >35 : 
viol  rwv  'EWrtfoiV-flii  Grcecorum),  in  the  A.  V., 
"  the  Grecians,"  and  in  the  margin,  "sons  of  the 
Grecians,"  Joel  iii.  6  (iv.  G  Hebr.).  That  the  loni- 
ans or  Greeks  are  meant  in  this  passage  of  Joel, 
and  pot  a  place  or  tribe  in  Arabia  (see  Jav.^x,  2), 
is  the  generally  adopted  view  of  scholars  (Hitzig, 
Hiivernick,  Kiietschi,  Delitzsch).  According  to 
this  supposition,  it  is  true,  the  Sidonians  and  Tyr- 
ians  are  said  by  Joel  to  sell  their  Jewish  captives 
to  the  Greeks,  and  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  13),  to  pur- 
chase slaves,  probably  among  them  Greek  slaves,  from 
the  Greeks  themselves.  The  one  statement,  how- 
ever, does  not  exclude  the  other.  The  traflfic  of 
the  Phoenician  slave-dealere,  like  that  of  modem 
slave-<lealers,  would  consist  almost  inevitably  of 
both  the  buying  and  selling  of  sla\es.  Greek 
female  slaves  were  in  great  request  among  the  ori- 
ental nations,  especially  the  Persians  (see  Herod. 
iii.  134),  and  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  ports  to 
which  they  would  naturally  be  brought  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  this  trade.  The  Greelcs  loved  liberty 
for  themselves,  but,  especially  in  the  ante-historic 
times  to  which  Joel  belonged,  were  not  above  en- 
slaving and  selling  those  of  their  own  race  for  the 
sake  of  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious 
that  I  lie  Greeks  at  all  periods  were  accustomed  to 
capture  or  buy  men  of  other  nations  as  slaves, 
either  for  their  own  use,  or  to  sell  them  to  foreign- 
ers. On  the  slave-traffic  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Greeks,  see  the  statements  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Joel, 
p.  134  f. 

The  name  of  the  Arabian  Javan  (Ez.  xx\-ii.  19) 
had  no  doubt  the  same  origin  as  the  Ionian  or 
Greek  Javan.  But  what  that  origin  was  is  not 
certain.  Some  conjecture  that  Javan  in  Arabia 
was   originally  a  Greek   colony  which   had   gone 


o  •  The  A.  V.  has  "  Javan  "  in  al'  the  passages  re-    and  Zech.  ix.  13,  where  it  is  "  Greece,"  while  in  Amcf 
•brred  to  excep*  those  in  Daniel,  where  it  is  "  Orecia,"    iii.  6  (which  also  belont's  here)  it  U  "  Grecians  "    If 
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thither  hy  the  way  of  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  1 
•nd  hence  were  known  from  the  coinitry  whence 
they  emigrated  (Tuch,  Genesis,  p  210  f.,  and  Hii- j 
»eniick,  £zechiel,  p.  469).  Some  think  that  Javan  i 
(as  an  Indo-Gernianic  word,  Sansk.  jiirun,  comp. 
juvenis)  meant  "new"  or  "young,"  and  was  ap- 
pUed  to  the  later  or  new  branches  of  this  Indo- 
Germanic  stock  in  the  west  as  distinguished  from 
the  old  parent-stock  in  the  remoter  east.  (See 
Kiietsclii  in  llerzog's  lieal-Lnajk.  vi.  432,  and 
Pott,  Klymol.  Forschufif/en,  i.  xli.)  Javan  in  the 
ethnograi)hic  table  (Gen.  x.  4)  may  be  taken,  if 
necessary,  as  the  name  of  the  race,  and  not  of  its 
founder,  and  thus,  consistently  both  with  the  view 
last  stated,  and  with  history,  tlie  lonians  or  Greeks 
are  said  to  spring  from  the  Japheth  branch  of 
Noah's  family..  All  the  modern  researches  in  eth- 
nography and  geography,  as  Hitter  has  remarked, 
tend  nioie  and  more  to  confirm  this  "table  of  the 
nations  "  in  the  10th  oh.  of  Genesis.  H. 

JAVELIN.     [Arms.] 

JA'ZAR  {ri'laCvp;  [so  Sin.;  Comp.  raCvp; 
Alex,  la^-qv-    Gazer),  1  Mace.  v.  8.      [Jaazeu.J 

JA'ZER  ['laC'ftp;  2  Sam.,  'EAte'C^p;  ^'^^^^-  '" 
2  Sam.  EAia^Tjs;  in  1  Chr.,  Vat.  Fa^ep,  PiaC-np 
(Alex.  ra(rip):  Jazer,  Jaser,  Jezer],  Num.  xxxii. 
1,  3;  Josh.  xxi.  39;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  1  Chr.  vi.  81, 
rxvi.  31;  Is.  xvi.  8,  0;  Jer.  xlviii.  32.     [Jaazer.] 

JA'ZIZ  iV}^  [shining,  brilliant]  :  'IaC<X;  V>^^^- 
\a(ftC.]  -Mex.  1(a!(t(iC-  Jnziz),  a  Ilagarite  who 
had  charge  of  the  "  flocks,"  i.  e.  the  sheep  and 

goats  n^^^jn),  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  31), 
which  were  probably  pastured  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, in  the  nomad  country  where  the  forefathers 
of  Jaziz  had  for  ages  roamed  (comp.  ver.  19-22). 

JE'ARIM,  MOUNT  (□^"iV^-in :  ^dA.s 
"Xapiv,  [Vat.  \apeiv\]  Alex-  lapifx'-  'MonsJarim), 
a  place  named  in  specifying  the  northern  boundary 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  The  boundary  ran  from 
Mount  Seir  to  "the  shoulder  of  Mount  .learim, 
which  is  Cesalon  "  —  that  is,  Cesalon  was  the 
landmark  on  the  mountain.  Kesbi  stands,  7  miles 
due  west  of  Jerusalem,  "  on  a  high  point  on  the 
north  slope  of  thelofty  ridge  between  Waihj  Gliiin'th 
and  W.  Jsmail.  The  latter  of  these  is  the  south- 
western continuation  of  W.  Beit  Iliininii,  and  the 
former  runs  parallel  to  and  northward  of  it,  and 
they  are  separated  by  this  ridge,  which  is  probably 
Mount  Jcarim "  (Hob.  iii.  104).  If  Jearim  be 
taken  as  Hebrew  it  signifies  "forests."  I'orests 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  there  are  none :  but  we 
iiave  the  testimony  of  the  latest  traveller  that 
"  such  thorough  woods,  both  for  loneliness  and 
obscurity,  he  had  not  seen  since  he  left  Germany  " 
(Tobler,  Wandenimi,  18.57,  p.  178).  Kirjath- 
Jearim  (if  that  be  Kuriet  el-I-'.nnb)  is  only  2J 
miles  oft'  to  the  northward,  separated  by  the  deep 
and  wide  hollow  of  Wady  Ghurab.     [Ciii:»aU).n.J 

G. 

JEAT'ERAI  [3  syl.]  ("'"^^.W^  [.r/,om  Je- 
hnval,  leads]:  'Udpl  [Vat.  -pft]:'  J'el/inii),  a  Ger- 
ihonite  Invite,  son  of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21);  appa- 
rently the  head  of  his  family  at  the  time  that  the 
wrvice  of  the  Tabeniacle  was  instituted  by  David 
(comp.  ver.  31).  In  the  revei-sed  genealogy  of  the 
lescendants  of  Gershom,  Zerali's  son  is  stated  as 
Ktiini  C^SnM,  ver.   41).     'ITio  two  names  have 
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quite  similanty  enough  to  allow  of  the  one  heifif; 
a  corruption  of  the  other,  though  the  fact  is  not 
ascertainable. 

JEBERECHFAH  (^^;?■^5^  with  the  final 
fl  [ivlioin  JelKWfih  Olesses]:  Bapaxias'  Bnrachias), 
father  of  a  certain  Zechariah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz, 
mentioned  Is.  viii.  2.  As  this  form  occurs  nowhere 
else,  and  both  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  Bere- 
chiali,  it  is  probably  only  an  accidental  corruptioji. 

Possibly  a  "*  was  in  some  copy  by  mistake  attached 

to  the  preceding  ]3,  so  as  to  make  it  plural,  and 
thence  w.is  transferred  to  the  following  word,  Bere- 
chiali.  IJerechiaii  and  Zechariah  are  both  common 
names  among  the  priests  (Zech.  i.  1).  These  are 
not  the  Zacharias  and  Barachias  mentioned  as 
father  and  son,  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  as  it  is  certain  that 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joa.sh, 
is  there  meant.  They  may,  however,  be  of  the 
same  family;  and  if  Bercchiah  was  the  father  of 
the  house,  not  of  the  individuals,  the  same  person 
might  be  meant  in  Is.  viii.  2  and  Matt,  xxiii. 
35.  It  is  singular  that  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  5,  §  4) 
mentions  another  Zacharias,  son  of  Baruch,  who 
was  slain  by  the  Jews  in  the  Temple  shortly  befoia 
llie  List  siege  of  Jerusalem  began.  (See  Whiston'« 
uote,  ad  loc.)  A.  C.  H. 

JE'BUS  (D^n^  [see/»/m]:  'U0ovs:  Jebui), 
one  of  the  names  of  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  Jeb- 
usites,  also  called  Jkisust.  It  occurs  only  twice: 
first  in  connection  with  the  journey  of  the  I.evite 
a)id  his  unhappy  concubine  from  Bethlehem  to 
Gibeah  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11);  and  secondly,  in  thf 
narrative  of  tlie  capture  of  the  place  by  David  in  1 
Chr.  xi.  4,  5.     In  2  Sam.  v.  6-9  the  name  JeriJRa- 

lem  is  employed.  By  Gesenius  ( Tlies.  189,  D^2) 
and  Fiirst  {Ifundwb.  477)  Jebus  is  interpreted  to 
miain  a  place  dry  or  down-trodden  like  a  tlireshing- 
floor;  an  interpretation  which  by  Kwald  (iii.  155) 
and  Stanley  (iS.  <)■•  P.  p.  177)  is  taken  to  prove  that 
Jebus  nmst  have  been  the  southwestern  hill,  the 
"dry  rock"  of  the  modem  Zion,  and  "not  the 
Mount  Moriah,  the  city  of  Solomon,  in  whose  centre 
arose  the  i)erennial  spring."  But  in  the  great  un- 
certainty which  attends  these  ancient  names,  this 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  Jebus  was  the 
city  of  the  Jebusites.  Kitiier  the  name  of  the  town 
is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  trilie,  or  the  reverse. 
If  tlie  former,  tken  the  interpretation  just  quoted 
falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  latter,  then  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Jel)U3  is  thrown  back  to  the  very 
l)eginning  of  the  Canaanite  race  —  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  to  make  its  connection  with  a  Hebrew  root 
extremely  uncertain.  G. 

*  Jebus  and  .Jerusalem  need  not  be  understood 
as  interchangeable  or  coextensive  names  in  2  Sam. 
v.  6,  l)ut  differing  only  as  a  part  frorti  the  whole, 
like  Zion  and  Jerusalem  in  Joel  ii.  32  (iii.  5,  Hebr.). 
For  evidence  tliat  Jebus  was  the  southwest  hill, 
afterward  railed  Mount  Zion  or  the  City  of  David, 
see  Dr.  Wolcott's  addition  to  Jkrusai.em  (Anier. 
ed.).  It  has  seemed  hitherto  almost  incredible  that 
the  Jebusites  could  have  kept  this  acropolis  for  so 
long  a  time,  while  the  Hebrews  dwelt  almost  under 
its  shadow  (Judg.  i.  21 ).  Hccent  excavations  hive 
thrown  light  on  this  singular  fact.  .lebns  was  a 
])lacc  of  extraordinary  strength;  for  though  Zion 
appears  at  present  almost  on  a  level  with  aom« 
parts  of  the  city,  it  is  now  proved  Ijeyond  a  que* 
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dOB  Inat  it  wus  criginally  an  isolated  summit,  pre- 
cisay  as  iiaplied  in  the  account  of  its  capture  by 
David,  [t  was  protected  not  only  by  the  deep 
ravine  of  Hinuoni  on  the  south  and  west,  and  the 
Tyropoeon  on  the  east,  but  by  a  valley  which  ran 
from  the  Jaffa  gate  to  the  Tyropoeon  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mount.  Tliis  last  valley  his  been  laid 
bare,  showing  at  different  points  a  depth  of  26  and 
3-3  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  in  one  in- 
stance a  depth  of  nearly  80  feet  below  the  brow  of 
Zion.  At  one  spot  a  fragment  of  the  ancient 
northern  rampart  of  Zion  was  brought  to  light. 
"  It  was  built  close  against  the  clitf,  and  though 
only  rising  to  the  top  of  the  rock  behind,  it  was 
j-et  39  feet  high  toward  the  ravine  in  front " 
{Recent  Researches  in  Jerusalem,  reprinted  from 
the  British  Quarterlij  Review,  October,  1807,  in  the 
Theol.  Eclectic,  v.  393 ;  and  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Jerusalem,  p.  61,  Lond.  18G.5).  It  is  not  surprisin*;, 
therefore,  that  the  subjugation  of  this  stronghold 
should  be  reserved  for  tlie  prowess  of  David,  and  be 
recorded  as  one  of  his  greatest  exploits  (2  San: 
V.6-S). 

Tlie  occurrence  of  this  name  in  the  account  of 
the  Levitt's  homeward  journey  (Judg.  xix.  10  ff.) 
suggests  a  remark  or  two  on  tlie  local  allusions 
which  occur  in  the  nairative.  Jebus  or  Jerusalem 
is  a  short  2  hours  from  Betiilehem,  and  hence,  the 
party  leaving  the  latter  place  somewhat  late  in  the 
afternoon  (as  appears  more  clearl  v  from  the  Hebrew 
.than  in  tlie  A.  V.,  see  Judg.  .ix.  9,  11),  they  would 
Le  off  against  Jebus  near  the  close  of  the  day,  as 
stated  in  \er.  11.  Their  journey  lay  along  the 
west  side  of  that  city :  and  this  may  be  a  reason 
why  it  is  sjx)ken  of  as  Jebus  rather  than  Jerusalem. 
The  servant  proposed  that  they  should  remain  here 
ove?  night,  as  the  time  now  left  was  barely  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  reach  the  next  halting-place. 
But  the  Invite  oljected  to  this,  and  insisted  that 
they  should  proceed  further  and  lodge  either  in 
(iibeah  or  in  Ramah,  an  association  of  the  places 
which  implies  that  they  were  near  each  other  and 
on  the  route  of  the  travellers.  One  of  these  exists 
still  under  its  ancient  name  Kr-Ram,  and  the  other, 
such  explorers  as  Kobinson,  Van  de  ^'elde,  Porter, 
identify  with  Tuleil  ei-Ful:  both  of  them  on 
heights  which  overlook  the  road,  nearly  opposite 
gacli  other,  2i  or  3  hours  further  north  from  Jebus. 
Accordingly  we  read  that  as  the  Levite  and  his 
company  drew  near  Gibeah  "  the  sun  went  down 
upon  them,"  in  precise  accordance  with  the  time 
and  the  distance.  Here  occurred  the  horrible  crime 
which  stands  almost  without  a  parallel  in  Jewish 
history.  Shiloh  was  the  Levite's  destination,  and 
on  the  morrow,  pursuing  still  further  this  northern 
road,  he  would  come  in  a  few  hours  to  that  seat 
of  the  Tabernacle,  or  "  house  of  the  Lord,"  as  it  is 
called,  ver.  18.  H. 

JEB'USI  {^U'\'y:'n  =  theJebusite:  'Ufiovcrai, 
U^ovs,  [so  Tisch.;  Irt0ovs,  Holmes,  Bos;  Alex. 
Ufiovs'-]  Jebusmm,  [Jebun.]),  the  name  employed 
for  the  city  of  Jebus,  only  in  the  ancient  document 
describing  the  landmarks  and  the  towns  of  the 
illotment  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8, 
xviii.  16,  28).  In  the  first  and  last  place  the  ex- 
planatory words,  "which  is  Jerusalem,"  are  added. 
In  the  first,  however,  our  translators  have  given  it 
is  "  the  Jeljusite." 

A  parallel  to  this  mode  of  designating  the  town 
jy  its  inhabitants  is  found  in  this  very  list  in 
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Zemaraim  (xviii.  22),  Avim  (23),  Ophu  /24),  and 
Japhletite  (xvi.  3),  Sx.  G. 

JEB'USITE,  JEB'USITES,  THE.     AJ 

though  these  two  forms  are  indiscriminately  exu 
ployed  in  the  A.  V.,  yet  in  the  original  the  name^ 
whether  applied  to  individuals  or  to  the  nation,  is 
ne\er  found  in  the  plural;  always  singular.     The 

usual  form  is  '^0^2*  H ;  but  in  a  few  places  — 
namely,  2  Sam.  v.  6,  "xxiv.  16,  18 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  18 
only  —  it  is  '^'O'Tjy.  Without  the  article,  "'0^2'), 
it  occurs  in  2  Satii.  v.  8;  1  Chr.  xi.  C;  Zech.  ix.  7. 
In  the  two  first  of  these  the  force  is  much  increased 
by  removing  the  article  introduced  in  the  A.  V., 
and  reading  "and  smiteth  a  Jebusite."  We  do 
not  hear  of  a  progenitor  to  the  tribe,  ^ut  the  name 
wliich  would  have  been  his,  had  he  existed,  has 
attached  itself  to  the  city  in  which  we  meet  with 
the  Jebusites  in  historic  times.  [.Jebus.]  The 
LXX.  give  the  name  'le^ouaaio^;  [in  Judg.  xix. 
11,  'U^ovffi,  Vat.  -(Titv,  in  Ezr.  ix.  1,  'lefiovai. 
Vat.  Alex.  -trf^O   Vulg.  Jebusceus. 

1.  According  to  the  table  in  Genesis  x.  "the 
.Jebusite  "  is  the  third  son  of  Canaan.  His  place 
in  the  list  is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  (Gen. 
X.  16;  1  Chr.  i.  14),  a  position  which  the  tribe 
maintained  long  after  (Num.  xiii.  29;  Josh.  xi.  3); 
and  the  same  connection  is  traceable  in  the  words 
of  I'Izekiel  (xvi.  3,  45),  who  addresses  Jerusalem  as 
the  fruit  of  the  union  of  an  Amorite  with  a  Hittite. 
But  in  the  formula  by  which  the  Promised  Land 
is  so  often  designated,  the  Jebusites  are  uniformly 
placed  last,  which  may  have  arisen  from  their  small 
number,  or  their  quiet  disposition.  See  Gen.  xv. 
21;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv. 
11;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii. 
8,  xxiv.  11;  1  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chr.  viu.  7;  Ezr.  ix. 
1;  Neh.  ix.  8. 

2.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  people  is  in 
the  invaluable  report  of  the  spies  —  "  the  Hittite, 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain"  (Num.  xiii.  29).  ThLs  was  forty  years 
before  the  entrance  into  Palestine,  but  no  change 
in  their  habitat  had  been  made  in  the  interval ;  for 
when  Jabin  organized  his  rising  against  Joshua  he 
sent  amongst  others  "  to  the  Amorite,  the  Hittite, 
the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  mountain  " 
(.Josh.  xi.  3).  A  mountain-tribe  they  were,  and  a 
mountain-tribe  they  remained.  "  Jebus,  which  is 
Jerusalem,"  lost  its  king  in  the  slaughter  of  Beth- 
horon  (.Josh.  x.  1,  5,  20;  conip.  xii.  10)  —  was 
sacked  and  burnt  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Judg. 
i.  21),  and  its  citadel  finally  scaled  and  occupied 
by  David  (2  Sam.  v..  6);  but  still  the  Jebusites 
who  inhabited  Jerusalem,  the  "  inhabitants  of  ihe 
land,"  could  not  be  expelled  from  their  mountain- 
seat,  but  continued  to  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  to  a  very  late  date  (Josh.  xv. 
8,63;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11).  This  obstinacy  is 
characteristic  of  mountaineers,  and  the  few  traits 
we  possess  of  the  Jebusites  show  them  as  a  warUke 
people.  Before  the  expedition  under  Jabin,  Adoni- 
Zedek,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  had  himself  headed 
the  attack  on  the  Gibeonites,  which  ended  in  the 
slaughter  of  Beth-horon,  and  cost  him  his  life  on 
that  eventful  evening  under  the  trees  at  Makkedah.o 
That  they  were  established  in  the  strongest  natural 


a  In  ver.  5  the  king  of  Jerusalem  is  styled  one  ol 
the  "  five  kings  of  the  Amorites."  But  the  LXX 
(both  MSS.)  have  ri>v  'Upovaalwv  "  of  the  .lebuuites  ' 
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ortreaa  of  the  country  in  itself  says  much  for  their 
iourat;e  and  power,  and  when  they  lost  it,  it  was 
through  bravado  rather  than  from  any  cowardice 
ou  their  part.     [Jkhusai.km.] 

After  this  they  emerge  from  the  darkness  but 
once,  in  the  jjcrson  of  Araunah "  the  Jebusite, 
"Araunah  the  king"  (Tfb^n  n3pS),  who 
appears  before  us  in  true  kingly  dignity  in  his  well- 
known  transaction  with  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23; 
1  Ciir.  .xxi.  2'J).  The  picture  piesented  us  in  these 
well-known  pas.sages  is  a  very  interesting  one.  We 
see  the  fallen  Jebusite  king  and  his  four  sons  on 
their  threshing-floor  on  the  bald  top  of  Woriah, 
treading  out  their  wheat  (tf^ :  A.  V.  "threshing") 
by  driving  the  oxen  with  the  heavy  sledges  (D'*2~1D, 
A.  V.  "  thresliing  instruments")  over  the  corn, 
round  the  central  he;xp.  We  see  Araimah  on  the 
approach  of  David  fall  on  his  face  on  the  ground, 
and  we  hear  him  ask,  "  Why  is  my  lord  the  king 
come  to  his  slave?"  followed  by  his  willing  sur- 
render of  all  his  property.  But  this  reveals  no 
traits  peculiar  to  the  Jebusites,  or  characteristic  of 
them  more  than  of  their  contemporaries  in  Israel, 
or  in  the  other  nations  of  Canaan.  The  early 
judges  and  kings  of  Israel  threshed  wheat  in  the 
wine-press  (.hidg.  vi.  11),  followed  the  herd  out  of 
the  field  (1  Sam.  xi.  5),  and  were  taken  from  the 
sheep-cotes  (2  Sam.  vii.  8),  and  the  jjressing  courtesy 
of  Araunah  is  closely  paralleled  by  that  of  Ephron 
the  llittite  in  his  negotiation  with  Abraham. 

We  are  not  favoretl  with  further  traits  of  the 
Jebusites,  nor  with  any  clew  to  their  religion  or 
rites. 

Two  names  of  individual  Jebusites  are  preserved. 
In  Adoni-zkdek  the  only  remarkable  thing  is  its 
Hebrew  form,  in  which  it  means  "  Lord  of  justice." 

That  of  Ai'.AUXAH  is  much  more  uncertain  — so 
much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  possess  it 
more  nearly  in  its  original  shape.  In  the  short  nar- 
rative of  Samuel  alone  it  is  given  in  three  forms  — 
"the  Avaniah"  (ver.  10):  Arane;ih  (18);  Aravnah, 
or  Araunah  (20,  21).  In  Chronicles  it  is  Arnan, 
while  by  the  LXX.  it  is  'Opvd,  and  by  Josephus 
'Op6vva.    [.Vhaunaii;  Ok.nan.] 

In  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  a.shes 
of  Barnabas,  after  his  martyrdom  in  Cyprus,  are 
gaid  to  have  been  buried  in  a  cave,  "  where  the 
race  of  the  Jebusites  fonnerly  dwelt ; "  and  previ- 
ously to  this  is  mentioned  the  arrival  in  the  island 
of  a  '-pious  Jebusite,  a  kinsman  of  Nero"  {Act. 
Apost.  Ajjocr.  pp.  72,  73,  ed.  Tisch.).  G. 

JECAMI'AH  (n;pn.":,  l  e.  Jekamiah,  as 
the  name  is  elsewhere  given  [lie  who  assembles  the 
pcoyA-]:  'UKf^ia,  [Vat.]  Alex.  UKivia-  Jecemii), 
one  of  a  batch  of  seven,  including  Salathiel  and 
I'edaiah,  who  were  introduced  into  the  royal  line, 
on  the  failure  of  it  in  the  person  of  Jehoiachim 
(1  Chr.  iii.  18).  They  were  all  apparently  sons  of 
Neri,  of  the  line  of  Nathan,  since  Salathiel  ceruiinly 
was  80  (Luke  iii.  27).  [GE.NiiALouY  of  Jk-sus 
C'masT,  p.  88.J  i.]  A.  C.  II. 

JECHOLI'AH  (^n;^3^  [.l,hm-ah  is 
uivjlihj],  with  the  final  u:  'UxeAia,  [Vat.  XoAfia,! 
Alex.   I«x«M«!  Joseph-  'Ax"iAas=  Jecheiui),  wife 
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of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  Azari«b 
or  Uzziah  bis  successor  (2  K.  xv.  2).  Both  ihu 
queen  and  Jelioaddan,  the  mother  of  her  husband 
are  specified  as  "of  Jerusalem."  In  the  A.  V.  ot 
Chronicles  her  name  is  given  as  Jkcouah. 

JECHONI'AS  Clexoi/ios:  Jtchonias).  1. 
The  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  king  Jechomaii, 
followed  by  our  translators  in  the  books  rendercc 
from  the  (ireek,  namely,  Esth.  xi.  4 ;  Bar.  i.  3,  9 
Matt.  i.  11,  12. 

2.  1  Estlr.  viii.  92.     [Siiechamaii.] 
*  3.  1  l-Isdr.  i.  9.     So  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.,  cor- 
rectly.   Later  editions  read  Jecomas.    The  same 
as  Conamah,  q.  v.  A. 

JECOLI'AH  (n^^ri^  [see above]:  'l€x*A<a; 
[Vat.  Xoaia  :]  Jtchd'w)',  2  Chr.  xxvi.  3.  In 
the  original  the  name  ditters  from  its  form  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  Kings,  only  in  not  having  the 
final  li.      [jEtiioLiAii.] 

JECONI'AH  (n^?3V.  excepting  once, 
5)n"*D!3'^,  with  the  final  u,  Jer.  xxiv.  1;  and  once 
in  Ctllb,  ^^3"1D^  Jer.  xxvii.  20  [Jehovah  estai^ 
lislus]:  'lexofias-  Jechonias),  an  altered  form  of 
the  name  of  Jeiioiaciiin,  last  but  one  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  which  is  found  in  the  following  passages: 
1  Chr.  iii.  10,  17;  Jer.  xxiv.  1,  xxvii.  20,  xxviii.  4, 
xxix.  2;  Esth.  ii.  6.  It  is  still  further  abbreviated 
to  CoMAii.     See  also  Jeciiomas  and  Joaci.m. 

JECONI'AS  {'Uxovias:  Jtchonias),  lEsdr. 
i.  9.     [Jeciiomas,  3.] 

JEDA'IAH  [3  syl.]  Cn^VT.  [Jehovah 
knows]:  ['leSi'a,]  'IcoSaf,  'leSoua,  'laSia,  [etc.:] 
Jedei,  Jmlaia,  [hiaia,  Jodnin]).  1.  He.id  of  the 
second  course  of  priests,  as  they  were  divided  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some  of  them 
survived  to  return  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  as  appears  fnim  Ezr.  ii.  30,  Neh.  vii.  39 
—  "  the  children  of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house  of  Jeshua, 
973."  'l"he  addition  "of  the  house  of  Jeshua" 
indicates  tliat  there  were  two  priestly  families  of  the 
name  of  Jetlaiah,  which,  it  appears  from  Neh.  xii. 
0,  7,  19,  21,  was  actually  the  case.  If  these  sons 
of  Jedixiah  had  for  their  head  Jesiila,  the  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel,  as  the  Jewish 
tradition  says  they  had  (Lewis's  Oiiij.  lltb.  bk.  ii. 
ch.  vii.),  this  may  be  the  reason  why,  in  1  Chr.  ix 
10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10,  the  course  of  Jedaiah  is  named 
before  that  of  Joiarib,  though  Joiarib's  was  the  first 
course.  But  perhaps  Jeshua  was  another  priest 
descended  from  Je<laiah,  from  whom  this  branch 
sprung.  It  is  certainly  a  corrupt  reading  in  Neh. 
xi.  10  which  makes  Jedaiah  son  of  Joiarib.  1  Chr. 
ix.  10  preserves  the  true  text.  In  Esdras  the  name 
is  Jeddu. 

2.  [oi  iypwKSres  ain^y:  Ith>,i.]  A  priest  in 
the  time  of  Jesluia  the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi.  10, 
14).  A.  C.  H. 

JEDA'IAH  [3  syl.]  (H^^  [praise  of  Je- 
horah,  Ges.]).  This  is  a  ditfemit  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  two  an>  identical  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  CUSia;  [Vat.  I5ia;]  Alex.  E5<a:  hlnin.) 
\  man  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Simeon  as  a 
forefather  of  Ziza,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  lril)fs 


a  By  .Jofwphu*  {Ant.  vi).  13,  §  9)  Arounah  \»  said 
10  liavo  iMjen  one  of  DiiviJ'ii  diief  friends  (iv  to«  >ia- 
Uara  Aai/iSou),  nnd  to  haw  liren  cxprtMwIy  spared  by 
Jm  when  the  citadel  was  Uiliua.    U  thoru  \»  any  Uuth 


in  tlii«,  David  no  doubt  made  his  friendship  during 
hia  wiindcrinfT*,  when  he  also  acquired  that  of  Urlab 
tlic  llittite,  Aliinu'lech,  Sibberhiii,  and  others  of  hU 
ossociutus  who  bulougud  to  the  old  nutious. 
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ippareiitly  in  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah  (1  Clir. 
V.  ■>~',. 

2.  ('leSaia;  [FA.  leSSeia:]  Jedaia.)  Son  of 
Harumaph;  a  man  who  did  his  part  in  the  lebuild- 
uig  of  tlie  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  lOj. 

JED^DU  Cle55ou:  Jtcklus),  1  £sdr.  v.  24. 
[Jedaiah,  1.] 

JEDE'TJS  CuSaiof-  JeJdetis),  1  Esdr.  ix.  30. 
[Adaiah,  5] 

JEDI'AEL  (bS3?"'"7^  [hwii-n  of  God]  : 
'IeS*i7\  :  [V;it.  A5c-i7)A,  ApiriK  ;  Alex.  IoSitjA., 
AStrjK,  *A5ir,p:]  J'u/kl,  [Jndi/iel]).  1.  A  chief 
patriarch  of  the  tribe  of  Ijenjauiin,  from  whom 
spriuin;  many  Heiijamite  houses  of  fathers,  number- 
ing; 17,200  mighty  men  of  valor,  in  the  days  of 
David  (1  Chr.  vii.  G,  11).  It  is  usually  assumed 
that  Jediael  is  the  same  as  Ashbel  (Gen.  xlvi.  21; 
Num.  xxvi.  38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1).  But  though  this 
may  be  so,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 
[Beciier;  Bela.]  Jediael  might  be  a  later  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin  not  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  wiio,  from  the  fruitfulness  of  his  house 
and  the  decadence  of  elder  branches,  rose  to  the 
first  rank. 

2.  ['loSiTjA;  Vat.  iSeprjA  :  Jadihel.]  Second 
son  of  Meslielemiah,  a  Levite,  of  the  sons  of 
Ebiasaph  the  son  of  Korah.  One  of  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  1,  2).  A.  C.  H. 

3.  I'USivK;  Vat.  FA.  EA.0ejr)A.:  Jedi/teL]  Son 
of  Shimri ;  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in 
the  enlarged  catalogue  of  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xi. 
45).  In  the  absence  of  further  information,  we 
cannot  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  the  same 
person  as  — 

4.  ('Pco5it7A;  Alex.  [Aid.]  'leSff)\--  lJedi/ie{]). 
One  of  the  chiefs  (lit.  "he.ads")  of  the  thousands 
of  Manasseh  wlio  joined  David  on  his  march  from 
Aphek  to  Ziklag  when  he  left  the  Philistine  army 
on  the  eve  of  (jrilboa,  and  helped  him  in  his  revenge 
ou  the  marauding  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xxix.,  xxx.). 

JEDI'DAH  (n'l'^l'^,  darling  [or  only  one]  : 
'USia;  [Vat.  leSeia;]  Ales.  E5(Sa;  [Comp.  'US- 
SiSa-]  fdidii),  queen  of  Anion,  and  mother  of  the 
good  king  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  1).  She  was  a  native 
of  Bozkath  near  Lachish,  the  daughter  of  a  certain 
Adaiah.  By  Josephus  (Arit.  x.  i,  §  1)  her  name 
is  given  as  'leSi's. 

JEDIDI'AH  (n^l'l'^'T':  [darlhiff  of  Jehovah]: 
'USSeSi;  [Vat.  iSeSei;]  Alex.  EieSiSta'-  Amabllis 
Domino],  the  name  bestowed,  through  Nathan  the 
prophet,  on  David's  son  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii.  2.5). 

Bath-sheba's  first  child  had  died  —  "  Jehovah 
struck  it"  (ver.  15).  A  second  son  was  born,  and 
David  —  whether  in  allusion  to  the  state  of  his 
external  affairs,  or  to  his  own  restored  peace  of 
niiud  —  called  his  name  Shelomoh  ("Peaceful"); 
and  Jehovah  loved  the  child,  i.  e.  allowed  him  to 
live.  And  David  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to 
obtain  through  him  some  oracle  or  token  of  the 
Divine  favor  on  the  babe,  and  the  babe's  name  was 
railed  Jei)ii)-J  AH.  It  is  then  added  th.at  this  was 
done  "because  of  Jehovah."  The  clew  to  the 
ineaaing  of  these  last  words,  and  indeed  of  the 
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<t  The  reason  why  "son  of  Jeduthun  "  is  e.specialJy 
itttiched,  to  the  name  of  Obed-Edom  in  this  verse,  is  to 
tistinguish  liim  from  the  other  Obed-Edom  thu  Gittite 


whole  circumstance,  seems  to  reside  in  the  fao< 
that  "  Jedid  "  and  "  David  ''  are  both  derived  Iron, 
the  same  root,  or  from  two  very  closely  related  (see 
Gesen.  Thes.  5G5  a  — '  "l^^,  idem  quod  "7^1  ), 
To  us  these  plays  on  words  have  little  or  no  signifi- 
cance; but  to  the  old  Hebrews,  as  to  the  modern 
Orientals,  they  were  full  of  meaning.  To  David 
himself,  the  "darling"  of  his  family  and  his  peo- 
ple, no  more  happy  omen,  no  more  precious  seal  of 
his  restoration  to  the  Divine  favor  after  his  late 
fall,  could  have  been  afforded,  than  this  announce- 
ment by  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of  liis  child 
was  to  combine  his  own  name  with  that  of  Jeho- 
vah—  Jedid-Jait,  "darling  of  Jehovah." 

The  practice  of  bestowing  a  second  name  on 
children,  in  addition  to  that  given  immediately  op 
birth — such  second  name  having  a  religious  l)e.ar- 
ing,  as  Noor-ed-Din,  Saleh-ed-Din  (Saladin),  etc. 
—  still  exists  in  the  East.  G. 

*  JEDI'THUN.    [Jedutiiu:*.] 

JEDU'THUN  (^^^^^^  except  in  1  Chr." 
xvi.  38;  Neh.  xi.  17;  Ps.  xxxix.  title;  and  Ixxvii. 
title,  where  it  is  ^^."l''"]'^,  i.  e.  Jedithun  [pnns- 
ing,  or  he  wlio  2)rais€s] :  'ISovduv  and  'lSi6ovy, 
or  -ovfj.;  [Vat.  ISeiOoiv,  -daifi,  dov/x,  etc.:]  M- 
thun;  [1  l-:sdr.  i.  15,  'ESSivovi,  Vat.  ESSeivous'- 
Jeddiinus] ),  a  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  who 
was  associated  with  Henian  the  Kohatliite,  and 
Asaph  the  Gershonite,  in  the  conduct  of  the  musi- 
cal sen-ice  of  the  tabernacle,  in  the  time  of  David: 
according  to  what  is  said  1  Chr.  xxiii.  C,  that  David 
divided  the  Levites  "  into  courses  among  the  sons 
of  Levi,  namely,  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari." 
The  proof  of  his  being  a  Jlerarite  depends  upon 
his  identification  with  Ethan  in  1  Chr.  xv.  17,  who, 
we  learn  from  that  passage  as  well  as  from  the 
genealogy  in  vi.  44  (A.  V.),  was  a  Merarite  [He- 
man].  But  it  may  be  added  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  Ethan  being  a  JMerarite,  which  Jeduthun 
must  have  been  ^since  the  only  reason  of  there 
being  three  musical  chiefs  was  to  have  one  for  each 
division  of  the  Levites),  is  a  strong  additional  proof 
of  this  identity.  Another  proof  may  be  found  in 
the  mention  of  Hosah  (xvi.  38,  42),  as  a  son  of 
Jeduthun  "  and  a  gatekeeper,  compared  with  xxn. 
10,  where  we  read  that  Hosah  was  of  the  children 
of  Merari.    Assuming  then  that,  as  regards  1  Chr. 

vi.  44,  XV.  17, 19,  ]n"'S  is  a  mere  clerical  variation 

for  ^^n^"!^  —  which  a  comparison  of  xv.  17,  19 
with  xvi.  41,  42,  xxv.  1,  3,  C,  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15, 
makes  almost  certain  —  we  have  Jeduthuu's  de- 
scent as  son  of  Kishi,  or  Kushaiah,  from  JIahli, 
the  son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  iSIerari,  the  son  of 
Levi,  being  the  fourteenth  generation  from  I^vi 
inclusive.  Ilis  office  was  generally  to  preside  over 
the  music  of  the  temple  service,  consisting  of  the 
nebel,  or  nablium,  the  cinnor,  or  harp,  and  the 
cymbals,  together  with  the  human  voice  (the  ti-um- 
pets  being  confined  to  the  priests).  But  his  pecu- 
liar part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two  colleagues 
Heman  and  Asaph,  was  "to  sound  with  cymbal- 
of  brass,"  while  the  others  played  on  the  nabliuir 
and  the  harp.  This  appointment  to  the  office  wan 
by  election  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites  (D"*'^t^) 


(2  Sam.  vi.  10)  mentioned  in  the  sacce  verse   who 
probably  a  Kohathite  (Josh.  xxi.  24' 
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•t  David's  command,  each  of  tlie  three  divisions 
probably  choosinja;  one.  The  first  occasion  of  Jedu- 
thun'g  ministering;  was  wlien  David  brouf;lit  up 
the  ark  to  Jerus;»leni.  He  then  took  his  place  in 
the  procession,  and  played  on  the  cyndjals.  lUit 
when  tlie  division  of  the  I>evitical  services  took 
place,  owinj;  to  the  tabernacle  being  at  (Jibeon  and 
the  ark  at  Jerusalem,  wiiile  Asaph  and  his  bretliren 
were  apixjinted  to  minister  before  the  ark,  it  fell  to 
•leduthuu  and  Ileman  to  be  located  with  Zadok  the 
priest,  to  give  thanks  "  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
l»rd  in  the  high  place  tliat  was  at  Gibeon,"  still 
by  Jilaying  the  cymbals  in  accomi»niment  to  the 
other  musical  instnnnents  (conip.  I's.  cl.  5).  In 
tlie  account  of  Josiah's  I'assover  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
reference  is  made  to  the  singing  as  conducted  in 
acconlaiice  with  the  arrangements  made  by  David, 
and  by  Asaph,  Ileman,  and  Jeduthun  the  king's 

seer  ("nb??n  rtTh).  [EIeman.]  Perhaps  the 
phrase  rather  means  the  king's  atlviser  in  matters 
connected  with  the  musical  service.  The  sons  of 
Jeduthun  were  emplojed  (1  Chr.  xxv.)  partly  in 
music,  namely,  six  of  them,  who  prophesied  with 
the  harp  —  Gedaliah,  head  of  the  2d  ward,  Zeri, 
or  Izri,  of  the  4th,  .leshaiah  of  the  8th,  Shiniei 
of  tlie  loth,"  Ihish.abiah  of  the  12th,  and  Mat- 
titbiah  of  the  1-lth  ;  and  partly  as  gatekeepei-s 
(A.  V.  '-porters")  (xvi.  42),  namely,  Obed-Kdom 
and  Hosah  (v.  38),  which  last  had  thirteen  sons 
and  brothers  (xxvi.  11).  'ITie  triple  division  of  the 
Levitical  musicians  seems  to  have  lasted  as  long 
as  the  Temijle,  and  each  to  have  been  called  after 
their  resjiective  leaders.  At  the  dedication  of  Sol- 
omon's temple  "  tlie  Levites  which  were  the  sing- 
ers, all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of  Jeduthun  " 
perfoniietl  their  ])roper  part.  In  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  s«^iii,  we  find  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  sons  of 
Ileman,  and  the  snns  of  Jeduthun,  taking  their 
part  in  purifying  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  I'i,  14); 
they  are  nieiitioiie<l,  we  have  seen,  in  Josiah's  reign, 
and  so  late  as  in  Nehemiah's  time  we  still  find  de- 
scendants of  Jeduthun  employed  about  the  singing 
(Neh  xi.  17:  1  Chr.  ix.  IG).  His  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  39th,  02d,  and  77th  I'salms,  indi 
eating  probably  that  they  were  to  be  sung  by  hi: 
choir.  A.  C.  H. 

*  In  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxix.  Jeduthun  no  doubt 
appears  as  the  ])receiitor  or  choir-master  under 
whose  lead  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  But  in  the 
titles  of  I's.  Ixii.  and  Ixxvii.  (where  the  preposition 

is  v3?,  and  not  V,  as  in  the  other  case)  Jeduthun 
probaldy  denotes  a  body  of  singers  named  after 
this  chorister,  and  consisting  in  part,  at  le;ist,  of 
his  sons  or  descendants  (see  2  Chr.  xxix  14),  though 
not  excluding  others.  The  A.  V.  does  not  recog- 
nize this  diHerence  of  the  prepositions.  Of  all  the 
conjectures,  that  is  le.ist  satisfactory,  sa3s  Hupfeld, 
which  makes  Jeduthun  the  name  of  a  musical  in- 
Btrument,  or  of  a  jxirticular  melody.  The  ready 
interchange  of  ^7  ^"fl  ^  accounts  for  the  two-fold 
orthography  of  the  name.  H. 

JEE'LI  VUiv\i  [Vat.  -X«i];  Alex.  If„\,: 
Cell),  1  Esdr.  V.  33.     [Jaalaii.] 
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JEE'LUS  CleijAoj;  Alex.  Ur]\:  Jeheliu),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  92.     [Jeiiiel,.] 

JEE'ZER  (~I.T??'t:5  [f«lher,0T  author  of  help] 
'Axk'C^P'  Z/"^*''))  the  form  assumed  in  the  list  in 
Numbers  (xxvi.  -30)  by  the  name  of  a  descendant 
of  JIaiKisseh,  eldest  son  of  Gilc.ad,  and  founder  of 
one  of  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe.  [Jeeze- 
nines.]  In  parallel  lists  the  name  is  given  as 
Ai!i-i:zER,  and  the  family  as  the  .VniEZiiiTEs  — 
the  hou.se  of  Gideon.  Whether  this  change  has 
arisen  from  the  accidental  addition  or  omission  of 
a  letter,  or  is  an  intentional  variation,  akin  to  that 
in  the  case  of  Abiel  and  Jehiel,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained.    The  LXX.  perhaps  read  ^Ify^HS. 

JEE'ZERITES,  THE  ClTl^^Sn  [patro- 
nyni.]:  'Axie^'epi':  [Vat.  M.  Ax'«C*ip«0  fonUia 
IJitzerilaiuiii),  the  family  of  the  forgoing  (Num. 
xxvi.  30). 

JE'GAR  SAHADU'THA(Sn^"TrTt^-)2% 
heap  of  testimony :  fiovvhs  TTJr  fiaprvpias  [see  b»- 
low] :  tumulus  testis),  the  Aramwan  name  given  uy 
Lallan  the  Syrian  to  the  heap  of  stones  which  he 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  conip.act  between 
Jacob  and  himself,  while  Jacob  commemorated  the 
same  by  setting  up  a  pillar  (Gen.  xxxi.  47),  as  was 
liis  custom  on  several  other  occasions.  Galeed,  a 
"witness  heap,"  which  is  given  as  the  Hebrew 
equivalent,  does  not  exactly  rejjresent  Jegar-saha- 
dutha.  The  LXX.  have  preserved  the  distinction 
accurately  in  rendering  the  latter  by  fiovvhs  rrji 
fiapTvpias  [.Vlex.  fxaprvs],  and  the  former  by  j8. 
fxapTvs  [.Alex,  fxaprvpfi]-  The  Vulgate,  oddly 
enough,  has  transi>osed  the  two,  and  translated 
Galeed  by  "  aeervus  testimonii,"  and  Jegar  Sahtk- 
dutha  by  "  tumulus  testis."  Dut  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  they  were  evidently  all  but  identical, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  h.-w  arlapted  the  name 
to  the  circumstiinces  narratetl,  and  to  the  locality 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  transaction,  is  a  curious 
instance  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews, 
of  which  there  are  many  examples  in  the  0.  T.,* 
so  to  modify  an  already  existing  name  that  it  might 
convey  to  a  Hebrew  an  intelligible  idea,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  essentially  its  original  form. 
There  is  every  reason  to  lielieve  that  the  name  Gil- 
ead  is  derived  from  a  root  which  points  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  region  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  to  which  it  was  in  all  probabiUty  attached  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  or  at  any 
rate  before  tlie  time  at  which  the  historian  waa 
writing.  In  fact  it  is  so  used  in  verses  23  and  25 
of  this  chapter.  The  memorial  heap  erected  by 
Laban  marked  a  crisis  in  Jacob's  life  which  sever&l 
him  from  all  further  intercourse  with  his  Syrian 
kindred,  and  henceforth  his  wanderings  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  land  which  his  descendants  were  to 
inherit.  Such  a  crisis,  so  comnienior.ited,  waa 
thousjiit  by  the  historian  of  sufficient  iniportunce 
to  have  left  its  imjiress  xipou  the  whole  region,  and 
in  Galee«l  "  the  witness  heap  "  was  found  the  orig- 
inal name  of  the  mountainous  district  (iilead. 

A  similar  etymology  is  given  for  MizrKit  in  the 
parenthetical  clause  consisting  of  the  latter  part  of 


»  Omitted  in  T«r.  8,  but  necessary  to  make  up  the 
Kini. 

t>  Tbe  double  acoount  of  the  oritcin  of  nocr-slioba 
JQen.  xxl.  31,  xxvi.  3^),  tlie  oxpliuiatlun  of  //mr  (Qcn. 
|lz.  2r^  22)  and  uf  tUe  oiime  uf  M08OB  (K\.  li    lOj,  ore 


lllU8tTatlon»  of  thLi ;  and  there  are  many  such.  Thii 
tendency  in  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  It  exist*  la 
every  liinKuiiKf,  but  has  uot  yut  been  recogniwd  \a  tba 
case  of  Uubrew. 
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n  48  *:»J  49,  which  is  nut  unliitely  to  have  been 
wggested,  though  it  is  not  so  stated,  by  the  sitn- 
Jarity  between  n?3!2tt,  mitspeh,  and  n22X5) 
matslscbdit,  the  "  standing  stone  "  or  "  statue  " 
which  Jacob  set  up  to  be  his  memorial  of  the  tran- 
f-action,  as  the  heap  of  stones  was  Laban's.  On 
this  pillar  or  standing  stone  he  swore  by  Jehovah, 
the  "fear  of  hi« father  Isa<ac,"  as  Laban  over  his 
heap  invoked  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Nahor,  the 
CJod  of  their  fother  Terah ;  each  marking,  by  the 
most  solemn  form  of  adjuration  he  could  employ, 
his  own  sense  of  the  grave  nature  of  the  compact. 
W.  A.  W. 

JEHALE'LEEL  (bsbbn^  [he  who  praises 
'Jod]:  'AA.€T)A.;  [Vat  Tecrerika;]  Alex.  la\\e\r}\- 
J(ileleel).  Four  men  of  the  Bene-Jehaleleul  are 
mtroduced  abruptly  into  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  16).  The  name  is  identical  with  that 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Jehalelel.  Neither  form 
is,  however,  quite  correct. 

JEHAL'ELEL  (""S^^n^  [as above]:  'lAa- 
e\-{i\;  [EA.Atj:]  Alex.  IoAAtjA:  Jalaleel),  a  Mera- 
rite  Levite,  whose  son  Azariah  took  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple  in  Hezekiah's  time  (2 
Chr.  xxbc.  12). 

JEHDE'IAH  [3  syl.]  (=^n^?n.;:, ».  e.  Yechde- 
ya'hu  [w/iom  Jehovah  makes  jnymis]).  1.  ('leSi'a; 
[Vat.  laSeia;]  Alex.  laSaia,  ApaSeia:  Jehedeia.) 
The  representative  of  the  Bene-Shubael,  —  descend- 
ants of  Gershom,  son  of  jNIoses  —  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  But  in  xxvi.  24,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Shebuel  or  Shubael,  is  recorded  as 
the  head  of  the  house;  unless  in  this  passage  the 
family  itself,  and  not  an  individual,  be  intended. 

2.  ClaSi'as:  Jadias.)  A  Meronothite  who  had 
charge  of  the  she-asses  —  the  riding  and  breeding 
stock  —  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

JEHEZ'EKEL  (^Si7Tri;'  {whom  God  makes 
slrmii/]:  6  'E^eKijA.:  flezechitl),  a  priest  to  whom 
was  given  by  David  the  charge  of  the  twentieth  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10). 

The  name  in  the  original  is  almost  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  EZEKIEL. 

JEHI'AH  {'n>n':  [perh.  =  b«''n\  see 
below,  Ges.]:  'leia;  Alex.  leaia:  Jehias).  He 
and  Obed-edom  were   "doorkeepers  for  the  ark" 

(D'^~1VCi-'',  the  word  elsewhere  expressed  by  "por- 
ters") at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Chr.  XV.  24).  The  name  does  not  recur, 
but  it  is  possible  it  may  be  exchanged  for  the  simi- 
lar Jehiel  or  Jeiel  hi  xvi.  5. 

JEHI'EL  (^W^n':  [God  llres]  :  Jahiel). 
1.  {'\eii]K  [Vat.  FA.  in  xv.  20  coiTupt;  Vat.  xvi. 
5,  EieiTjA.])  One  of  the  Levites  appointed  by 
David  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18,  20;  xvi.  5). 

2.  [Vat.  ItjA.]  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehosha- 
jihat,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  put  to  death  by  his 
nrother  Jlehoram  shortly  after  hia  becoming  king 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

y.  Clfi^A.)  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of 
Gtod  at  the  time  of  the  reforms  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
«xv.  8).     [Syelus.] 

4-  CleiTjA;  [Vat.  ItjA,  BeffjTjA.])  A  Gershon- 
te  Jxvite,  head  of  the  Beue-Laadan  in  the  time  of 
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David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8),  who  had  charge  of  lUe 
treasures  (xxix.  8).  His  family  —  Jeiiieli,  i.  e 
•lehielite,  or  as  we  should  say  now  Jehiclites  —  is 
mentioned,  xxvi.  21. 

5.  (leTjA,  Alex.  lepirjA.)  Son  of  Hachmoni,  oi 
of  a  Hachmonite,  named  in  the  list  of  David's  offi- 
cers (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32)  as  "with  (Z^'')  the  king's 
sons,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  mention  of 
Ahithophel  (33)  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  this  list 
as  before  the  revolt.  In  Jerome's  Qtuxstiones  He- 
braiccB  on  this  passage,  Jehiel  is  said  to  be  David's 
son  Chileab  or  Daniel;  and  "  Achamoni,"  inter- 
preted as  Sapientissimus,  is  taken  as  an  alias  of 
David  himself. 

6.  (In  the  original  text,  vS"in^,  Jehucl  — the 
A.  V.  follows  the  alteration  of  the  Kerl:  'lei^A" 
[Vat.  EuTjA.])  A  Levite  of  the  BeneHeman,  who 
took  part  in  the  restorations  of  king  Hezeklah  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  14). 

7.  [Vat.  EiTjA.J  Another  Levite  at  the  same 
period  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13),  one  of  the  "overseers" 

(D'^T'PS)  of  the  articles  offered  to  Jehovah.  His 
parentage  is  not  mentioned. 

8.  ('l€i-^A;  [Vat.  le^a;]  Alex.  leeiTjA.)  Father 
of  Obadiah,  who  headed  218  men  of  the  Bene-Joab 
in  the  return  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  9). 
In  Esdi-as  the  name  is  Jezelus,  and  the  number 
of  his  clan  is  stated  at  212. 

9.  ('l€7JA,  Alex.  leeirjA:  Jehiel.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Elam,  father  of  Shechaniah,  who  encouraged 
Ezra  to  put  away  the  foreign  wives  of  the  people 
(Ezr.  X.  2).     In  Esdras  it  is  Jeelus. 

10.  ('laii^A  ;  [Vat.  ItujA;]  Alex.  Aieiv\  ■ 
Jehiel.)  A  member  of  the  same  family,  who  had 
himself  to  part  with  his  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 
[Hferielus.] 

11.  ('lei^A,  Alex.  leiT/A:  Jehiel.)  A  priest,  one 
of  the  Benc-llarim,  who  also  had  to  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21).     [Hiekeel.] 

JEHI'EL,"'  a  perfectly  distinct  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  same  in  the  A.  V.  1.  (bS"'!?'? ; 
so  the  Keri,  but  the  Cetib  has  7S")27'',  i.  e.  Jeuel ; 
'IfrjA;  [Vat.  Eii'TjA;]  Ahu.  l€iri\:  Jehiel),  a.  mm 
described  as  Abi-Gibeon  —  father  of  Gibeon;  a 
forefather  of  king  Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  35).  In  viii.  29 
the  name  is  omitted.  The  presence  of  the  stubborn 
letter  Ain  in  Jehiel  forbids  our  identifying  it  with 
Abiel  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  as  some  have  been  l«mpted 
to  do. 

2.  (Here  the  name  is  as  given  in  No.  1;  [Vat. 
F.A..  leia.])  One  of  the  sons  of  Hotham  the  Aroerite; 
a  menibei-  of  the  guard  of  David,  included  iu  the 
extended  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  44. 

JEHIE'LI  C'^S'^n": :  'Ie.^a;  Alex.  [ver.  22, 
leTjA  :]  Jehieli),  according  to  the  A.  V.  a  Gershonite 
Levite  of  the  family  of  Laadan.  The  Bene-Jehieli 
had  charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  21,  22).  In  other  hsts  it  is  given 
as  Jehiel.  The  name  appears  to  be  stt-ictly  a 
patronymic  —  Jehielite. 

JEHIZKI'AH  (^n*i7Tn':,  i.  e.  Yechizki- 
ya'hu;  same  name  as  Hezekiah    [whom   Jehovah 


a  Here  our  translators  represent  Ain  by  U,  unleM 
they  simply  follow  the  Vulgate.  Camp.  JEHOaa 
Mehunui. 
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ttren^/Uuru]  :  E^eKias'-  AjfcZ/jVis),  son  of  Shallutn, 
}ne  of  the  lieaiis  uf  the  tribe  of  I'lphraiiii  in  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  who,  at  the  instance  of  Oded  the 
prophet,  nobly  witlistood  the  attempt  to  brtu;^  into 
Saniaria  a  hirije  nunilier  of  Giptives  and  much 
booty,  which  the  Isiaehle  army  under  king  I'ekali 
had  taken  in  tlie  campaign  against  Judah.  Hy  the 
exertions  of  Jeliizkiahu  and  liis  fellows  the  captives 
were  clothed,  fed,  and  tended,  and  returned  U) 
Jericho  tn  route  for  Judah  ('2  Chr.  xxviii.  12;  coinp. 
8,  13,  15). 

JEHO'ADAH  (^^V■^^^  i.  e.  Jehoaddah 
[whom  Jthovah  aiUirns,  Ges.;  J.  nnveils,  Fiirst}: 
'loSa ;  Alex.  IwiaSa-  ./omla),  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  3G);. great  grandson 
to  Merib-baal,  L  e.  Mephi-bosheth.  In  tlie  dupli- 
cate genealogy  (ix.  42  J  the  name  is  changed  to 
Jakaii. 

JEHOAD'DAN  (l^l^'lH^ ;  but  in  Kings  the 
original  text  has  ^"^I^IH^  :  and  so  the  LXX. 
'loaSi/ii  [^':it-  Ia)o56i/i,  Aid.]  Alex.  'IwaSeiv;  [in 
2  Chr., J  "loiaSafV,  [Nat.  Icocao,  Alex.  loiaS  fV-] 
Juiiddii,  Joiuliiii).  ".Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem" 
was  queen  to  king  Joash,  and  mother  of  Amitziah 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv.  2;  2  Chr.  xxv.  1). 

JEHO'AHAZ  (tnS'in':  [w/mn  Jehovah 
holils  or  preserce.<]:  "Iwaxa^;  [Vat.  in  2  K., 
Icoax^ti '■  ■Juichdz]].  1.  Tlie  son  and  successor 
of  Jehu,  reigned  17  years  it.  v.  850-840  over  Israel 
in  Samaria.  His  inglorious  history  is  given  in  2 
K.  xiii.  1-0.  Throughout  his  reign  (ver.  22)  he 
was  kept  in  sulijection  by  Hazael  king  of  Damascus, 
who,  following  up  the  successes  which  he  hatl  pre- 
viously achieved  against  Jehu,  compelled  Jehoaliaz 
to  reduce  liis  army  to  50  horsemen,  10  chariots, 
and  10,000  infantry.  Jehoahaz  maintained  the 
idolatry  of  Jeroboam ;  but  in  the  extremity  of  his 
humiliation  he  besought  Jehovah;  and  Jehovah 
gave  Israel  a  deliverer  —  probably  either  Jelioash 
(vv.  23  and  25),  or  Jerolioam  II.  (2  K.  xiv.  24,  25) 
(see  Keil,  Commentary  on  Kings).  The  prophet 
Elisha  survived  Jehoahaz ;  and  Kwald  (Gexch.  Isr. 
iii.  557)  is  disposed  to  place  in  his  reign  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Syrians  mentioned  in  2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  8, 
and  of  the  Anmionites  mentioned  in  Amos  i.  13. 

2.  [Vat.  in  2  K.,  Ia>axas,  and  so  Alex.  2  K. 
xxiii.  34.]  Jehoahaz,  otherwise  called  Siiaulum, 
the  fourth  (ace.  to  1  Chr.  iii.  15),  or  third,  if  Zede- 
kiahs  age  be  correctly  stated  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  11), 
son  of  Josiali,  whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of  Judah. 
lie  waa  chosen  liy  the  people  in  preference  to  his 
elder  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  31  and  30)  brother,  n.  c. 
010,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem. 
His  anointing  (ver.  30)  was  probal)ly  some  ad- 
ditional ceremony,  or  it  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  an  if  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  the 
ordinary  title  to  the  throne.  He  is  •descril)ed  by 
his  contemporaries  as  an  evil-doer  (2  K.  xxiii.  32) 
and  an  oppressor  (Kz.  xix.  3),  and  such  is  his  tra- 
.litional  character  in  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  5,  §  2);  but 
ais  deiwsition  seems  to  have  been  lamented  by  the 
;eople  (Jer.  xxii.  10,  and  llz.  xix.  1).  Tharaoh- 
iiecho  on  hiii  return  from  Carcheniish,  |)crhaps 
resenting  the  election  of  Jehoahaz,  sent  to  .leru- 
laleni  to  deiK)»e  him,  and  to  (eteh  him  to  Kil)lah. 
There  he  wa^  caat  into  chains,  and  from  thence  he 
•raa  taken  into  I'-gypt,  where  he  died  (see  I'rideaux, 
'Jutmccliim,  anno  tJlO;  Kwald,  Gesch.  hr.  iii.  71'J; 
Uoseuiuuller,  Sdiol,  in  Jtrem.  xxii.  11). 
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•  1  ne  history  of  Jehoahaz  appears  to  iutiniutc 
more  than  it  records.  "  Something  there  had  lieen 
in  his  character,"  says  Stanley,  "  or  in  the  popuhii 
mode  of  his  election,  which  endeared  him  to  th» 
country.  A  lamentation,  a.s  for  his  fatlier,  went 
up  from  the  princes  and  prophets  of  the  land  for 
the  lion's  cub,  that  was  learning  to  catch  his  prey, 
caught  in  the  j)itfall,  and  led  off  in  chains  —  by  a 
destiny  even  .sadder  than  death  in  fcattle.  '  Weep 
not  for  the  dead,  nor  l)emoan  him,  but  weep  sore 
for  him  that  goeth  away'  (Jer.  xxii.  10).  He  was 
the  first  king  of  Judah  that  died  in  exile."  {Jewish 
Church,  n.'hi-li.)  II. 

3.  Tlie  name  given  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17,  where,  how- 
ever, the  LXX.  have  'O^oQas  [Vat.  O^o^tias,  but 
Comp.  Aid.  'IcoaxaCD  ''"""ing  his  father's  lifetime 
(Bertheau)  to  the  joungest  son  of  Jehoi-ani  king 
of  Judah.  As  king  he  is  known  by  the  name  of 
-ViiAziAH,  which  is  written  Azariah  in  "the  present 
Hebrew  text  of  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  perhaps  through  a 
transcriber's  error.  W.  T.  B.. 

JEHO'ASH  (ti"S""in^  [(jifl  of  Jehovah]: 
'lojcts:  Jons),  the  original  uncontracted  form  of  the 
name  which  is  more  conunoidy  found  comjjressed 
into  Jt)ASH.  The  two  forms  apjiear  to  be  used 
quite  indiscriminately;  sometimes  both  occur  in 
one  verse  {e.  ().  2  K.  xiii.  10,  xiv.  17). 

1.  The  eighth  king  of  Judah;  son  of  AiiAZiAH 
(2   K.   xi.    21,  xii.   1,  2,  4,  6,  7,   18,  xiv.   13). 

[JOASII,  1.] 

2.  The  twelfth  king  of  Israel;  son  of  Jkhoahaz 
(2  K.  xiii.  10,  25,  xiv.  8,  9,  11,  13,  15,  16,  17). 
[JoAsii,  2.] 

JEHOHA'NAN  (^3mn^=  ./cAmmA's  gift, 
answering  to  Theodore:  '\<iiavaV-  ./<'//"«'();).  a  name 
much  in  use,  both  in  this  form  and  in  the  con- 
tracted shai)e  of  Jouanan,  in  the  later  periods  of 
Jewish  history.  It  has  come  down  to  us  as  John, 
and  indeed  is  rendered  by  Josephus  'Itaavvris  {Ant. 
viii.  15,  §  2). 

1.  {'\u>v6.6av;  [Vat.  Iwvas']  Alex,  \wvav-)  A 
Invite,  one  of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "porters") 
to  the  house  of  Jehovah,  /.  e.  the  Tabernacle,  ac- 
cording to  the  a])poiiitment  of  David  (1  Chr.  xx\-i. 
3;  comp.  xxv.  1).  He  was  the  sixth  of  the  seven 
sons  of  Meshelemiah;  a  Korhite,  that  is  descended 
from  Korali,  tlie  founder  of  that  great  Kohathile 
house.  He  is  also  said  (ver.  1)  to  have  been  of 
the  Bene-A.saph;  but  Asaph  is  a  contraction  for 
Kliiasaph,  as  is  seen  from  the  genealogy  in  ix.  19. 
The  well-known  Asaph  too  was  not  a  Kohathite 
but  a  (iershonite. 

2.  ['loiai/ai'.]  One  of  the  principal  men  of 
Judah,  under  king  Jehoshapliat;  he  commanded 
280,000  men,  apparently  in  and  about  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  15:  comp  13  and  19).  He  is  named 
second  on  the  list,  and  is  entitled  "'IS'n,  "the 
captain,"  a  title  al.so  given  to  Adnah  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  though  there  reiulered  "  the  chief." 
He  is  probably  the  same  [lerson  as  — 

3.  Father  of  Ishniael,  one  of  the  "  captains 
(••■^tt?,  as  before)  of  hundi-eds" —  evidently  resid- 
ing in  or  near  Jerusnlrni  —  whom  .lehoinda  the 
priest  took  into  his  confidence  about  the  restoration 
of  the  line  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

4.  \;iu)avAv\  VS.-\wvavav.]  On'e  of  the  H«ne. 
Hebai  [sons  of  H.],  a  lay  Israelite  who  was  force* 
by  Kzra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  {Vox.  x.  38) 
lu  Esdras  the  name  is  Joiia.n»j;8. 
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6.  f'laiaj'dj'.]  A  priest  (Xeli.  xii.  Va,;  the  re\>- 
^eseniaiive  of  the  house  of  Amariah  (comp.  2), 
luring  the  high-priesthood  of  Joiakim  (ver.  12), 
bhat  is  to  say  in  the  generation  after  the  first  return 
from  Captivity. 

6.  (Vat.  LXX.'  omits  [so  Alex.  FA.' ;  Comp. 
b'A.'*  'Iwavdi/].)  A  priest  who  took  part  in  tlie 
musical  service  of  thanksgiving,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  of*Jerusaleni  l)y  Neheniiah  (Neh.  xii. 
42).  In  two  other  cases  this  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  JoiiANAx. 

JEHOI'ACHIN  (r?^"^^:  =  minted  of 
Jehovah  ;  once  only,  Ez.  i.  2,  contracted  to  T'3''"!"' : 
in  Kings  'l-jjaxifJ-i  Chron.  'Uxoy'^as,  Jer.  and  Ez. 
'IwaKeifi.;  [Vat.]  Alex.  ItwoKeirj  throughout  [ex- 
cept in  Chron.];  Joseph.  'Icoctxi^os:  Joacinn). 
Elsewhere  tlie  name  is  altered  to  Jkconiah,  and 
CoxiAU.  See  also  Jechonias,  Joiakim,  and 
loAcur. 

Son  of  Jehoiakim  and  Nehushta,  and  for  three 
months  and  ten  days  king  of  Judah,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  being  the  nineteenth  king  from  David, 
or  twentieth,  counting  Jehoaliaz.  According  to 
2  K.  xxiv.  8,  Jehoiachin  was  eighteen  years  old  at 
his  accession;  but  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  9,  as  well  as  1 
Esdr.  i.  43,  has  the  for  more  probable  reading  eight 
years,''  which  fixes  his  birth  to  the  time  of  his 
father's  captivity,  according  to  Matt.  i.  11. 

Jehoiachin  came  to  tlie  throne  at  a  time  when 
Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  at  Carchemish,  and  when  the  Jews  had 
been  for  three  or  four  years  harassed  and  distressed 
by  the  inroads  of  the  armed  bands  of  Chaldaeans, 
Ammonites,  and  iMoabites,  sent  against  them  l)y 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  consequence  of  Jehoiakim's  re- 
bellion. [Jehoiakim.]  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
therefore, 'was  quite  defenseless,  and  unable  to  offei 
any  resistance  to  tlie  regular  army  wliich.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar sent  to  besiege  it  in  the  8th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  Joined  in  person 
after  tlie  siege  was  commenced  (2  K.  xxiv.  10,  11). 
In  a  very  short  time,  apparently,  and  without  any 
losses  from  famine  or  fighting  which  would  indicate 
a  serious  resistance,  Jehoiachin  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion ;  and  he,  and  the  queen-mother,  and  all  his 
servants,  captains,  and  officers,  came  out  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  carried 
them,  with  the  harem  and  the  eunuchs,  to  Babylon 
(Jer.  xxix.  2;  Ez.  xvii.  12,  xix.  9).  All  the  king's 
treasures,  and  all  the  treasure  of  the  Temple,  were 
seized,  and  the  golden  vessels  of  the  Temple,  which 
the  king  of  Habylon  had  left  wlien  he  pillaged  it  in 
the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  were  now  either  cut  up  or 
carried  away  to  Babylon,  with  all  the  nobles,  and 
men  of  war,  and  skilled  artizans,  none  but  the 
poorest  and  weakest  being  left  behind  (2  K.  xxiv. 
1-3;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  19).  According  to  2  K.  xxiv. 
l-l,  10,  the  number  taken  at  this  time  into  captivity 
was  10,000,  namely,  7,000  soldiers,  1,000  craftsmen 
and  smiths,  and  2,000  whose  calling  is  not  specified. 
But,  according  to  Jer.  lii.  28  (a  passage  which  is 
omitted  in  the  LXX.),  the  number  ::arried  away 
japtive  at  this  time  (called  the  seventh  of  Nebuehad- 
Vezzar,  instead  of  the  eighth,  as  in  2  K.  xxiv.  12) 
was  3,023.  Whether  this  difference  arises  from  any 
torruption  of  the   numerals,    or   whether   only  a 


a  Such   is  the  text  of  the  Vat.    LXX. .  the  A.  V. 
biloTi  the  Alex,  aud  Vulgate  in  reading  "  lighteen." 
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portion  of  tiiose  originally  taken  captive  wer«  ac- 
tually carried  to  Babylon,  "the  others  being  left  with 
Zedekiah,  upon  his  swearing  allegiance  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, cannot  perhaps  be  decided,  'i'he  numbers 
in  Jeremiah  are  certainly  very  small,  only  4,000  in 
all,  whereas  the  numbers  who  returned  from  cap- 
tivity, as  given  in  Ezr.  ii.  and  Nell.  vii.  were  42,300. 
However,  Jehoiachin  was  himself  'led  away  captive 
to  Babylon,  and  there  he  remained  a  prisonei, 
actually  in  prison  (S  v3  ri^2),  and  wearing  prison 
garments,  for  thirty-six  years,  namely,  till  the  death 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Evil-Merodach,  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  treated  him  with 
much  kindness,  brought  him  out  of  prison,  changed 
his  garments,  raised  him  above  the  other  sulyect  or 
captive  kings,  and  made  him  sit  at  his  own  table. 
Whether  Jehoiachin  outUved  the  two  years  of  Evil- 
Merodach's  reign  or  not  does  not  appear,  nor  have 
we  any  particulars  of  his  life  at  Baliylon.  The 
general  d&scription  of  him  in  2  K.  xxiv.  9,  "  He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all 
that  his  father  had  done,"  seems  to  apply  to  his 
character  at  the  time  he  was  king,  and  init  a  child; 
and  so  does  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  24-30: 
Ez.  xix.  5-9).  We  also  learn  from  Jer.  xxviii.  4. 
that  four  years  after  .lehoiacliin  had  gone  to  Baby- 
lon, there  was  a  great  expectation  at  Jerusalem  of 
his  return,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  Jehoi- 
achin himself  shared  this  hope  at  Bal)ylon.  [Han- 
aniaii,  4.]  The  tenor  of  Jeremiah's  letter  to  the 
elders  of  the  Captivity  (xxix.)  would,  however,  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  party  among  the  Captivity, 
encouraged  by  false  prophets,  who  were  at  this  time 
looking  forward  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  overthrow 
and  Jehoiachin's  return;  and  perhaps  the  fearful 
death  of  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah  iib.  v.  22),  and 
the  close  confinement  of  Jehoiachin  through  Nebu- 
(^liadnezzar's  reign,  may  have  been  the  result  of 
some  disposition  to  conspire  against  Xeliuchadnez- 
zar  on  tlie  part  of  a  portion  of  the  Captivity.  But 
neither  1  )aiiiel  nor  I'Izekiel,  who  were  Jehoiachin's 
fellow-captives,  make  any  further  allusion  to  him 
except  that  Ezekiel  dates  his  prophecies  by  the 
year  "of  King  .lehoiachin's  captivity"  (i.  2,  viii. 
1.  xxiv.  ],  &c.);  the  latest  date  being  "the  twenty- 
seventh  year"  (xxix.  17,  xl.  1).  We  also  learn 
from  Esth.  ii.  0,  that  Kish,  the  ancestor  of  Mor- 
decai,  was  Jehoiachin's  fellow-captive.  But  the 
apocryphal  books  are  more  communicati\e.  Thus 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Baruch  (i.  3)  introduces 
"  Jechonias  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  " 
into  his  narrative,  and  represents  Baruch  as  reading 
his  prophecy  in  his  ears,  and  in  the  ears  of  the 
king's  sons,  and  the  nobles,  and  elders,  and  people, 
at  Babylon.  At  the  hearing  of  Baruch's  words,  it 
is  added,  they  wept,  and  fasted,  and  prayed,  and 
sent  a  collection  of  silver  to  Jerusalem,  to  Joiakim, 
the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of  Shallum  the  high- 
priest,  with  which  to  purchase  burnt- offerings,  and 
sacrifice,  and  incense,  bidding  them  pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  ]3elshazzar  his 
son.  The  history  of  Susanna  and  the  IClders  also 
apparently  makes  Jehoiachin  an  important  person- 
age; for,  according  to  the  author,  the  husband  of 
Susanna  was  Joiakim,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and 
the  cliief  person  among  the  capti\es,  to  whose  house 
all  the  people  resorted  for  judgment,  a  description 


The  words  tt^'S  and  "^5)!'  applied  to  Jehoiakim  in 
Jer.  xxii.  28,  30,  imply  se.\'  rather  than  age,  and  an 
both  actually  used  of  infenta.     See  Qea    TVifs.  a.  tt 
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irbich  suits  Jehoiachin.  Africanus  {Ep.  ad  Orig. ; 
Routh,  Rd.  Sac.  ii.  113)  expressly  calls  Susanna's 
husband  '•  kin<;,"  and  says  that  the  kinj^  of  IJabylon 
nad  made  hiiu  his  royal  companion  ((rvvQpovos)- 
lie  is  also  mentioned  1  Esdr.  v.  5,  but  the  text  seems 
to  be  corrupt.  It  probably  should  be  "  Zorol)abel, 
the  son  of  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Joacini,"  t.  e.  Jehoi- 
achin. It  does  not  appear  certainly  from  Scripture, 
whether  Jehoiachin  was  married  or  had  any  chil- 
dren. That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1  Chr.  iii.  IG  is 
called  "  his  son,"  is  the  same  as  Zedekiah  his  uncle 
(•.■ailed  "his  brother,"  '2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10),  who  was 
his  successor  on  the  throne,  seems  certain.     But  it 

is  not  impossible  that  Assir  ("ID f  =  captive),  who 
is  reckoned  among  the  "  sons  of  Jeconiah  "  in  1 
Chr.  iii.  17,  may  have  been  so  really,  and  either 
have  died  young  or  been  made  an  eunuch  (Is.  xxxix. 
7;.    This  is  quite   in   accordance  with  the   term 

"childless,"  """J"^"]^,  applied  to  Jeconiah  by  Jere- 
miah (xxii.  30).  [Genealogy  of  Christ,  vol. 
i.  p.  880  b.] 

Jehoi;icl)in  was  the  last  of  Solomon's  line,  and  on 
its  failure  in  his  person,  the  right  to  the  succession 
passed  to  the  line  of  Nathan,  whose  descendant, 
Shealtiel,  or  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Neri,  was  conse- 
quently inscriijed  in  the  genealogy  as  of  "  the  sons 
of  .lehoiachin."  Hence  his  pla'^e  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (.Matt.  i.  11,  12).  For  the  variations  in 
the  Hebrew  forms  of  Jeconiah's  name  see  Hax.vn- 
lAii,  8;  and  ibr  the  confusion  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  between  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin,  'Itua- 
Xi'ii*-  ^1"^  'loiaiceifj.,  .see  Ge.neai.ooy  of  jEacs 
Chkist,  and   Ilervey's  Gaieahijy,  pp.  71-73. 

N.  B.  The  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  gives  the  name 
of  Jechonias  to  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah,  who 
reigned  three  months  after  Josiah's  deatji,  and  was 
deposed  and  carried  to  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-Necho 
(1  Esdr.  i.  ;J4;  2  K.  xxiii.  30).  He  is  followed  in 
this  blunder  by  Epiphanius  (vol.  i.  p.  21).  svho  says 
"  Josiah  begat  Jechoniah,  who  is  also  called  Shal- 
lum.  This  Jechoniah  begat  Jechoniah  who  is  called 
Zedekiah  and  Joakim."  It  has  its  origin  doubtless 
in  the  confusion  of  the  names  when  written  in 
(Jreek  by  writers  ignorant  of  Hebrew.  A.  C.  11. 

JEHOI'ADA  {'^~r'^T^^  ^knoim  of. Jehovah : 
'I&)5ae;  Alex.  IcnaBat,  lectaSa,  lootaSae,  and  also 
as  Vat.;  Joseph.  'IdiiaSos-  Joiuda).  In  the  later 
books  the  name  is  contracted  to  Joiada. 

1.  Father  of  Bexaiaii,  David's  well  known 
warrior  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  IK.  i.  and  ii.  pasfim;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  17,  Ac).  From  1  Chr.  xxvii.  5,  we 
learn  that  lienaiah's  father  was  the  chief  priest,  and 
he  is  therefore  doui)tle.ss  identical  with  — 

2.  CloiaSois;  [Vat.  TwaSas;  FA.  TwaSae;  Alex. 
IwSae.])  Ix!ader  ("fjl^)  of  the  Aaronites  (accu- 
rately "of  Aaron")  i.  e.  the  prie.sts;  who  joined 
David  at  Hebron,  bringing  with  him  3,700  priests 
(1  Chr.  xii.  27). 

3.  According  to  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34,  son  of  Benaiah, 
and  one  of  David's  chief  counsellors,  apparently 
having  8ncceede<l  Ahithopliel  in  that  office.  But 
in  all  probability  Itenaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  is 
meant,  by  a  confusion  similar  to  that  which  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar  (1 
Chr.  xviii.  10;  2  Sam.  viii.  17). 

4.  Hitrh-priest  at  the  timeof  Athaliah's  usurpa- 
rion  of  tlie  thn>iie  of  .ludah  Oi.  c  884-878),  and 
iiiring  tilt-  LTPator  |K)rtion  of  the  40  yean*'  rei^'n  of 
loasli.     It  does  not  appear  when  he  first  became 
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high-priest,  but  it  may  have  been  as  eariy  aa  th« 
latter  part  of  Jehoshaj)hat's  reign.  Anyhow,  be 
probably  succeeded  Araariah.  [Hic;ii-1'1!IEst.] 
He  married  Jeiiosheua,  or  Jehoshabeiith,  dau<;h- 
ter  of  king  Jehoram,  and  sister  of  king  Ahaziab 
(2  Chr.  xxii.  11);  ^nd  when  Athaliah  slew  all  the 
seed  royal  of  Judah  after  Ahaziah  hafl  been  put  to 
death  by  Jehu,  he  and  his  wile  stole  Joash  from 
among  the  king's  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six  years 
in  the  Temple,  and  eventually  replaced  him  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  [JoAsii;  Athaliah.] 
In  effecting  this  happy  revolution,  by  which  both 
the  throne  of  David  and  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  were  rescued 
from  imminent  danger  of  destruction,  Jehoiada  dis- 
played great  ability  and  prudence.  Waiting  pa- 
tiently till  the  tyranny  of  Athaliah,  and,  we  may 
l)resume,  her  foreign  practices  and  preferences,  had 
Ijroduced  disgust  in  the  land,  he  at  length,  in  the 
7th  year  of  her  reign,  entered  into  secret  alliance 
with  all  the  chief  partisans  of  the  house  of  David 
and  of  the  true  religion.  He  also  collected  at  Je- 
rusalem the  Ixvites  from  the  different  cities  of 
.Judah  and  Israel,  probably  under  cover  of  provid- 
ing for  the  Temple  services,  and  then  concentrated 
a  large  and  concealed  force  in  the  Temple,  by  the 
expedient  of  not  dismissing  the  old  courses  of 
priests  and  Levites  when  their  successors  came  to 
relie\e  them  on  the  Sabbath.  By  means  of  the 
consecrated  shields  and  spears  which  David  had 
taken  in  his  wars,  and  which  were  preserved  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple  (comp.  1  Chr.  xviii.  7-11, 
xxvi.  20-28;  1  K.  xiv.  20,  27),  he  supplied  the 
captains  of  hundreds  with  arms  for  their  men. 
Having  then  divided  the  priests  and  Invites  into 
three  bands,  which  were  posted  at  the  principal  en- 
trances, and  filled  the  courts  with  people  fa\orable 
to  the  cause,  he  produced  the  young  king  before  the 
whole  assembly,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him, 
and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Law,  according 
to  Deut.  xvii.  18-20.  [Hilkiah.]  The  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  did  not  make  him  forget  the 
sanctity  of  God's  house.  None  but  the  priests  and 
ministering  Levites  were  permitted  by  him  to  enter 
the  Temple;  and  he  gave  strict  orders  that  Atha- 
liah should  be  carried  without  its  precincts  before 
she  was  put  to  death.  In  the  same  spirit  he  in- 
augurated the  new  reign  by  a  solemn  covenant  be- 
tween himself,  as  high-priest,  and  the  i)eople  and 
the  king,  to  renounce  the  Baal-worship  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to 
serve  Jeho\ah.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  im- 
mediate destruction  of  the  altar  and  temple  of 
Baal,  and  the  death  of  Mattan  his  priest.  He  then 
took  order  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  Temple 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  perfect  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  monarchy ;  all  which  seems  to 
have  been  effecte<l  with  great  vigor  and  success,  and 
without  any  cruelty  or  violence.  The  young  king 
himself,  under  this  wise  and  virtuous  counsellor, 
ruled  his  kingdom  well  and  prosperously,  and  waa 
forward  in  works  of  piety  during  the  lifetime  of 
.lehoiada.  The  reparation  of  the  Temple  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  reign,  of  which  a  full  and  interest- 
ing account  is  given  2  K.  xii.  and  2  Chr.  xxiv.,  waa 
one  of  the  most  im|if>rtant  works  at  this  period. 
At  length,  however,  .lehoiada  died,  ii.  c.  834,  and 
though  far  advanced  in  years,  too  soon  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  and  the  weak,  unstable  charac- 
ter of  .loash.  The  text  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  15,  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  makes  him  13C 
years  old  when  be  died.  >,  But  sup{x)8iiig  bim  tc 
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lavclired  to  the  35th  year  of  Joash  (which  only 
eaves  5  years  for  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the 
reign),  he  would  in  that  case  have  been  95  at  the 
:iine  of  the  insurrection  against  Athaliah ;  and  15 
years  before,  when  Jehoram,  whose  daughter  was 
his  wife,  was  only  32  years  old,  he  would  have  been 
80:  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  improbable. 
There  must  therefore  be  some  early  corruption  of 

the  numeral.     Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  Q^iZ^P 

ntt7btpn  (83),  instead  of  DW^  HSD.  Even 
103  (as  suggested,  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  p.  304) 
would  leave  an  improbable  age  at  the  two  above- 
named  epochs.  If  83  at  his  death,  he  would  have 
been  33  years  old  at  Jorain's  accession.  For  his 
signal  services  to  his  God,  his  king  and  his  coun- 
try, which  have  earned  him  a  place  among  the  very 
foremost  well-doers  in  Israel,  he  had  the  unique 
honor  of  burial  among  the  kings  of  Judah  in  the 
city  of  David.  He  was  probably  succeeded  by  his 
son  Zechariah.  In  Josephus's  list  (Anf.  xviii.  § 
6),  the  name  of  inAEAS  by  an  easy  corruption  is 
transformed  into  4>IAEA2,  and  in  the  Seder  Olnm 
into  I'hadea. 

In  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
is  mentioned  as  the  "son  of  Barachias,"  i.  e.  Be- 
rechiah.a  This  is  omitted  in  Luke  (xi.  51),  and 
has  probably  been  inserted  from  a  confusion  between 
this  Zechariah  and  2,  the  prophet,  who  was  son  of 
Berechiah ;  or  with  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is.  viii. 
2). 

5.  [Vulg.  pro  Joiade.']  Second  priest,  or  sagan, 
to  Seraiah  the  high-priest.  He  was  deposed  at  tiie 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  probably  for 
adhering  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah ;  when  Zephan- 
iah  was  appointed  sagan  in  his  room*  (Jer.  xxix. 
25-29;  2  K.  xxv.  18).  This  is  a  clear  instance  of 
the  title  "  the  priest "  being  applied  to  the  second 
priest.  The  passage  in  Jeremiah  shows  the  nature 
of  the  sagan's  authority  at  this  time,  when  he  was 

doubtless  "ruler  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  "  (~T*3? 
rrin^  rr^Sl).  [High-pkiest.]  "\Viner(i?ea/«).) 
has  quite  misunderstood  the  passage,  and  makes 
Jehoiada  the  same  as  the  high-priest  in  the  reign 
of  Joash. 

6.  (27"1^V,  i.  e.  Joiada:  'IwiSd;  [Vat.  Icoetaa;] 
Alex.  loeiSa:  Jojada),  son  of  Paseach,  who  as- 
sisted to  repair  the  "  old  gate  "  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  6).  A.  C.  H. 

JBHOI'AKIM  (n^"^^^  [Jehovah  sets  up 
or  appoints]  :  'lecaKl/j.,  or  -6i'^;*  Joseph.  'IwctKiyUos: 
Jonkim),  18th  (or,  counting  Jehoahaz,  19th)  king 
of  Judah  from  David  inclusive  —  25  years  old  at  his 
accession,  and  originally  called  Eliakim.  He  was 
the  son  of  Josiah  and  Zebudah,  daughter  of  Pe- 
daiah  of  Rumah,  possibly  identical  with  Arumah 
of  Judg.  ix.  -11  (where  the  V^ulg.  has  Rumnh),  and 
in  that  case  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  His 
younger  brother  Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  as  he  is 
sailed  (.Jer.  xxii.  11),  was  in  the  first  instance  made 
sing  by  the  people  of  the  land  oh  the  death  of  his 


a  *  The  words  corresponding  to  "  son  of  Barachiaa  " 
\i  Matt,  xxiii.  35  are  omitted  in  the  Sinaltic  nianu- 
eiipt  a  prima  mann,  and  a  few  other  authorities. 
dut  they  are  retained  in  the  text  by  Tischendorf  (8th 
vl. ),  and  arc  in  all  probability  genuine.  A. 

h  It  is,  however  possible  that  Jehoiada  vacated  the 
5lB3«  by  death 
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father  Josiah,  probably  with  the  intention  of  fol- 
lowing up  Josiah's  policy,  which  was  to  side  with 
Nebuchadnezzar  against  Egypt,  beuig,  aS  Prideaux 
thinks,  bound  by  oath  to  tlie  kings  of  Babylon  (i. 
50).  Pharaoh-Necho,  therefore,  having  borne  down 
all  resistance  with  his  victoiious  army,  immediately 
deposed  Jehoahaz,  and  had  him  brought  in  chains 
to  Kiblah,  where,  it  seems,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Carchemish  (2  K.  xxiii.  33,  34;  Jer.  xxii.  10-12). 
He  then  set  Eliakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  the 
throne,  changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  and  hav- 
ing charged  him  with  the  task  of  collecting  a  trib- 
ute of  100  talents  of  silver,  and  1  talent  of  gold  = 
nearly  40,000/.,  in  which  he  mulcted  the  land  for 
the  part  Josiah  had  taken  in  the  war  with  Babylon, 
he  eventually  returned  to  Egypt  taking  Jehoahaz 
with  him,  who  died  there  in  captivity  (2  K.  xxiii. 
34;  Jer.  xxii.  10-12 ;  Ez.  xix.  4).'^  Pharaoh-Necho 
also  himself  returned  no  more  to  Jerusalem,  for 
after  his  great  defeat  at  Carchemish  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  he  lost  all  his  Syrian  possessions 
(2  K.  xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  his  successor 
Psammis  (Herod,  ii.  clxi.)  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  them.  Egypt,  therefore,  played  no  part  in 
Jewish  jx)litics  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign.  After  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Palestine  as  one  of  the 
Egyptian  tributary  kingdoms,  the  capture  of  which 
was  the  natural  fniit  of  his  victory  over  Necho. 
He  found  Jehoiakim  quit«  defenseless.  After  a 
short  siege  he  entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king 
prisoner,  bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Bab- 
ylon, and  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels  of 
the  Temple  and  carried  them  to  the  land  of  Sbinar 
to  the  temple  of  Bel  his  god.  It  wa.s  at  this  time, 
in  the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  reckons,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,''  that  Daniel,  and  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  were  taken  captives  to  Bab- 
ylon ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  to  have  changed 
his  purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and  to  have  ac- 
cepted his  submission,  and  reinstated  him  on  the 
throne,  perhaps  in  reinembrance  of  tlie  fidelity  of 
his  father  Josiah.  What  is  certain  is,  that  Jehoi- 
akim became  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar  after  hia 
invasion  of  Judah,  and  continued  so  for  three  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  broke  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  rebelled  against  him  (2  K.  xxiv.  1). 
What  moved  or  encouraged  Jehoiakim  to  this  re- 
bellion it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  it  were  the  rest- 
less turbulence  of  his  own  bad  disposition  and  the 
dislike  of  paying  tribute  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
which  he  would  have  rather  lavished  upon  his  own 
luxury  and  pride  (Jer.  xxii.  13-17),  for  there  is 
nothing  to  bear  out  Winer's  conjecture,  or  Joee- 
phus's  assertion,  tliat  there  was  anything  in  the 
attitude  of  Egypt  at  this  time  to  account  for  such 
a  step.  It  seems  more  probable  that,  seeing  Eg}-pt 
entirely  severed  from  the  affairs  of  Syria  since  the 
battle  of  Carchemish,  and  the  king  of  Babylon 
wholly  occupied  with  distant  wars,  he  hoped  to 
make  himself  independent.  But  whatever  was  the 
motive  of  this  foolish  and  wicked  proceeding,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  repeated  warnings  of  the 
prophet   Jeremiah,  it  is  certain   that  it  brought 


c  It  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  in  2  K 
xxiii.  (which  is  the  fullest)  whether  Necho  went 
straight  to  Egypt  from  Jerusalem,  or  whether  tlM 
calamitous  campaign  on  the  Euphrates  iutervened. 

'I  It  is  possible  that  this  diversity  of  reckoning  m») 
be  caused  by  some  rec)<oning  a  year  for  Jeboahoa- 
reiKn,  while  some  omitted  it. 
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misery  and  ruin  uimhi  flie  k\ng;  and  his  country. 
Thouirh  Nel)ucli:ulnezzar  was  not  able  at  that  time, 
to  conie^n  person  to  chastise  Iiis  rel)ellious  vassal. 
he  sent  against  him  numerous  bands  of  Chaldajans, 
with  .Syrians,  .Moabitcs,  and  Ammonites,  who  were 
all  now  sulyect  to  Hal)ylon  (2  K.  xxiv.  7),  and  who 
cruelly  harassed  the  whole  country.  It  was  jier- 
haps  at  this  time  that  the  great  drought  occurred 
dtscrii)ed  in  Jer.  xiv.  (comp.  Jer.  xv.  4  with  2  K. 
xxiv.  2,  3).  The  closing  j-ears  of  this  reign  must 
have  been  a  time  of  extreme  misery.  J'lie  Am- 
monites appear  to  have  overrun  the  land  of  Gad 
(Jer.  xlix.  1),  and  the  other  neighboring  nations  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  Israel 
to  ravage  their  land  to  the  utmost  (I'^z.  xxv.). 
There  was  no  rest  or  safety  out  of  the  walled  cities. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  details  oi'  the  close 
of  tlie  reign.  Probably  as  the  time  approached 
for  Nebuchadnezzar  hini.self  to  come  against  Judnja 
the  desultory  attacks  and  invasions  of  his  troops 
became  nwre  concentrated.  Either  in  an  engage- 
ment with  some  of  these  forces,  or  else  by  tiie  hand 
of  his  own  op])ressed  suiyects,  who  thought  to  con- 
ciliate the  l{al)ylonian9  by  the  murder  of  their 
kin;;,  .lehoiakiiu  came  to  a  violent  end  in  the  I  itli 
year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was  cast  out  igno- 
miiiiuusly  on  the  ground;  perhaps  fhrowti  over  the 
walls  to  convince  the  enemy  that  he  was  dead ;  and 
then,  after  being  left  exjwsed  for  some  time,  was 
dragged  away  and  buried  "  with  the  burial  of  an 
ass,"  without  pomp  or  lamentation,  "  beyond  the 
gates  of  .lerusalem  "  (.ler.  xxii.  18,  19,  xxxvi.  30). 
Within  three  months  of  his  death  Xebuchadnezzar 
arrived,  and  put  an  end  to  his  dynasty  by  carrying 
Jehoiachin  ott'  to  Babylon.  [.Ikiioiaciiix.]  All 
the  accounts  we  have  of  Jelioiakim  concur  in  a.s- 
cribing  to  him  a  vicious  and  irreligious  character. 
The  writer  of  2  K.  xxiii.  37  tells  us  that  "  he  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  tlie  sight  of  .lehovah,"  a 
statement  which  is  repeated  xxiv.  !),  and  2  (.'hr. 
xxxvi.  0.  The  latter  writer  uses  the  yet  stronger 
expression,  "tlie  acts  of  Jelioiakim,  and  the  abom- 
inations wiiich  lie  did  "  (vcr.  8).  Hut  it  is  in  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have  the  fullest  por- 
traiture of  him.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  I'Jth  chap- 
Ut  of  Jeremiah  belongs  to  this  reign,  we  have  a 
detail  of  tlie  abominations  of  idolatry  practiced  at 
Jerusalem  under  the  king's  sanction,  with  which 
I'jtekiel's  vision  of  what  was  going  on  six  years 
later,  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  Temjile,  ex- 
actly agrees;  incense  offered  up  to  "abominable 
beasts;"  "women  weeping  for  Thaninuiz;"  and 
men  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple  "  with  their 
backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord  "  worshipping 
"the  sun  towards  the  east"  (I'js.  viii.).  The  vin- 
dictive pursuit  and  murder  of  Urijah  the  son  of 
Sliemaiah,  and  the  indignities  ofltred  to  his  corpse 
by  the  king's  command,  in  revenge  for  his  faithful 
pr<  pbesying  "f  evil  against  Jerusalem  and  Judah, 

"  The  pasKAgo  Rueuis  to  be  corrupt.  The  worJd 
rhv  aSfAiltbv  avToO  ceem  to  be  ri'poatcil  from  ttic  preced- 
ing line  but  one,  anJ  '/.apaKr^v  is  n  corruption  itfOvpiat; 
tvWapiov  a.vrjyayei'  is  a  pawphnuto  of  the  Aluxiiniiriun 
CiHlex  of  Jer.  xxxiii.  23  (xxvi.  23,  A.  V.),  vvv<\dpo<rav 
auToc.  Koi  i^ryyayov. 

h  Nothing  ran  be  more  improbable  than  an  inTuxlon 
of  Egypt  by  Nebuchiulnezziir  at  this  time.  All  the 
Byriiiii  posnesjioiis  of  Kgypt  fell  Into  the  power  of 
^iibylon  Hooii  after  tlw  virtory  at  CarchemiHh,  and  the 
ling  of  Kgypt  n-tlreil  thtnreforth  into  his  own  coun- 
try. Mil)  Artiatic  warn  pt-om  to  have  ciigrowed  Nthu- 
;hadiiex7Ar'i  attention  for  the  next  7  years ;  and  in 
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are  samples  of  his  irreligion  and  tyranny  combined 
Jeremiah  only  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate  (.ler. 
xxvi.  20-24).  The  curious  notice  of  him  in  1 
Ksdr.  i.  38,  that  he  put  his  nobles  in  chains,  and 
caught  Zaraces  his  brother  in  Kgypt "  and  brought 
him  up  thence  (to  -lerusalem),  also  points  to  hij 
cruelty.  His  daring  impiety  in  cutting  up  and 
burning  the  roll  containinc  Jeremiah's  prophecy, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  national  fast  was 
being  celebrated,  is  another  specimen  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  drew  down  upon  him  the  sentence,  "  He 
shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  " 
(Jer.  xxxvi.).  His  oppression,  injustice,  covetous- 
iH'ss,  luxury,  and  tyranny,  are  most  severely  re- 
buked (xxii.  13-17),  and  it  has  been  frequently 
observed,  as  indicatins  his  thorough  selfishness  and 
indifterence  to  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  land  was  so  impoverished  by  the 
heavy  tributes  laid  upon  it  by  lCg3pt  and  liabylon 
in  turn,  he  should  have  squandered  large  sums  in 
building  luxurious  palaces  for  himself  (xxii.  14,  15). 
Jo.sephiis's  history  of  Jehoiakim's  reign  is  consis- 
tent neither  with  Scripture  nor  with  itself.  His 
account  of  Jehoiakim's  death  and  Jehoiachin's  ac- 
cession appears  to  be  only  his  own  inference  from 
the  Scripture  narrative.  According  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  X.  0)  Nebuchadnezzar  came  against  Judwa 
in  the  8tli  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  and  compelled 
him  to  pay  triiiute,  which  he  did  for  three  years, 
and  then  revolted  in  the  11th  year,  on  hearing  that 
the  king  of  Uabylon  was  gone  to  invade  Egypt.* 
He  then  inserts  the  account  of  Jehoiakim's  burn- 
ing Jeremiah's  prophecy  in  his  5th  year,  and  con- 
cludes by  s.aying,  that  a  little  time  afterwards  the 
king  of  Babylon  made  an  expedition  against  Jelioi- 
akim, who  admitted  Neinichadnezzar  into  the  city, 
upon  certain  conditions,  which  Nebuchadne/zar 
immediately,  broke:  that  he  slew  Jehoiakim  and  the 
flower  of  the  citizens,  and  sent  3,000  captives  to 
Babylon,  and  set  up  Jehoiachin  for  king,  but  al- 
most immediately  afterwards  was  seized  with  fear 
lest  the  young  king  should  avenge  his  father's  death, 
and  .so  sent  back  his  army  to  besiege  Jerusalem; 
that  Jehoiachin,  iieing  a  man  of  just  and  gentle  dis- 
position, did  not  like  to  exjiose  the  city  to  danger  on 
liis  own  account,  and  therefore  surreiideri>d  himself, 
liis  motiicr,  and  kindred,  to  the  king  of  Babylon's 
officers  on  condition  of  the  city  suffering  no  harm ; 
but  that  Nel)ucliadnezzar,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  conditions,  took  10,832  prisoners,  and  made 
Zt'dckiah  king  in  the  room  of  Jehoiachin,  whom 
he  kc])t  in  custody  —  a  statement  the  ])rincipal  por- 
tion of  wliich  seems  to  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  facts.  The  account  given  above  is  derived 
from  the  various  statements  in  Scriitture,  and 
seems  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  probaiiilities  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  movements  and  with  what  the 
most  recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  con- 
cerning him.     [NKnucHADNKzzAK.]     The  feigu 


like  manner  the  l<ing  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  ronflned 
himself  to  Ethiopian  wars.  Tlie  first  liint  we  have 
of  Eg,\  pt  aiming  at  reeovering  her  lost  inHuence  in 
Syria  is  at  the  aoression  of  I'hanioh-lloplini,  in  the 
4tii  (if  ZeiU-l<iah.  [IIanamaii,  4.)  Ho  made  fiereral 
aliortivn  attempt^s  agahiKt  Nebuchadnezzar  In  Zedc- 
klah's  reign,  and  dutiirhed  the  .Ammonites,  Moablten, 
EdomiteK,  Tyriand,  and  Xidonians  from  the  Itabylonisb 
alliance  (.ler.  xxvii.).  In  rouBcquence,  Nehuchadnes 
Kir,  afiiT  fhoroiigiilj  subduing  these  naflonw,  and 
dcvoMng  13  years  to  the  siege  of  Tyre,  at  length  in- 
vadiMl  anil  subdued  I'^sypt  iu  the  35th  yiurof  hif  retlO 
(Ez.  xxlx.  17). 
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»f  Jehoiakitn  extends  from  b.  c.  009  to  b.  c.  598, 
>i  an  some  reckon,  599. 

The  name  of  Jehoiakim  appears  in  a  contracted 
foiin  in  .loiAKiM,  a  liigh-priest.  A.  C.  H. 

*  Hardly  any  single  act  of  Jehoiakim  reveals  so 
much  of  his  own  character  and  that  of  his  times 
as  his  burning  of  Jeremiah's  "roll."  It  was  the 
'•roll,"  on  which  Baruch,  the  prophet's  amanuensis 
and  the  sharer  of  his  dungeon,  had  written  the 
warnings  uttered  by  Jeremiah,  to  arouse  the  king 
and  nol)les  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  An  attempt 
WHS  made  to  read  these  warnings  to  the  people,  on 
one  of  the  public  fasts.  "  On  that  day,"  as  Stanley 
describes  tlie  scene,  "  a  wintry  day  in  December, 
IJaruch  appeared  in  the  chamber  of  a  friendly  noble, 
Gemariah,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  which  was  appar- 
ently over  the  new  gateway  already  mentioned. 
'I'here,  from  the  window  or  balcony  of  the  chamber, 
or  from  the  platform  or  pillar  on  which  the  kings 
had  stood  on  solemn  occasions,  he  recited  the  long 
alternation  of  lament  and  invective  to  the  vast  con- 
gregation assembled  for  the  national  fast.  Micaiah, 
the  son  of  his  host,  alarmed  by  what  he  heard, 
descended  the  Temple  hill,  and  communicated  it  to 
the  princes  who,  as  usual  through  these  disturbed 
reigns,  were  seated  in  council  in  the  palace  in  the 
apartments  of  the  chief  secretary.  One  of  them, 
.leliudi,  the  descendant  of  a  nolile  house,  acted  ap- 
parently as  an  agent  or  spokesman  of  the  rest,  and 
was  sent  to  summon  Baruch  to  their  presence.  He 
sat  down  in  the  attitude  of  an  eastern  teacher  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  15,  comp.  Luke  iv.  20),  and  as  he  went  on 
his  recital  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  They  saw  his  danger;  they  charged  him 
and  his  master  to  conceal  themselves,  and  deposited 
the  sacred  scroll  in  the  chamlier  where  they  had 
heard  it,  whilst  they  amiounced  to  the  fierce  .and 
lawless  king  its  fearful  contents.  A  third  time  it 
was  recited  —  this  time  not  by  Baruch,  but  l)y  the 
courtier  .Jehudi  —  to  the  king  as  he  sat  warming 
himself  ovc-r  the  charcoal  brazier,  with  his  princes 
standing  round  him.  Three  or  four  columns  ex- 
hausted the  royal  patience.  He  seized  a  knife, 
such  as  eastern  scribes  wear  for  the  sake  of  erasures, 
cut  the  parchment  into  strips,  and  threw  it  into 
the  brazier  till  it  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Those  who 
had  heard  from  their  fathers  of  the  effect  produced 
on  Josiah  by  the  recital  of  the  warnings  of  Deuter- 
onomy, might  well  be  startled  at  the  contrast. 
None  of  those  well-known  signs  of  astonishment 
and  grief  were  seen ;  neither  king  nor  attendants 
rent  their  clothes.  It  was  an  outrage  long  remem- 
bered. Baruch,  in  his  hiding-place,  was  over- 
whelmed with  despair  (.fer.  xlv.  .3)  at  this  failure 
of  his  mission.  But  Jeremiah  had  now  ceased  to 
waver.  He  bade  his  timid  disciple  take  up  the 
pen,  and  record  once  more  the  terrible  messages. 
The  country  was  doomed.  It  was  only  individuals 
who  could  be  saved. 

"  But  the  Divine  oracle  could  not  be  destroyed  in 
tlie  destruction  of  its  outward  framework.  It  was 
tiie  new  form  of  the  vision  of  the  '  Bush  burning, 
but  not  consumed ' ;  a  sacred  book,  the  form  in 
which  Divine  truths  were  now  first  beginning  to  be 
known,    bumt   as  .sacred   books    have   been   burnt 


a  It  is,  however,  very  singular  that  the  names  after 
Shemiuah  in  Neh.  xii.  6,  including  Joiarib  and  .Jedaiah, 
aave  tlie  appearance  of  being  added  on  to  the  previ- 
•>usly  exl.^ting  list,  which  ended  with  Shemaiah,  as 
ioes  ;hat  in  Neh.  x.  2-8.  For  Joiarib's  ia  introduced 
*itta  i\t»  copula  "  and  ;  "  it  ia  quite  out  of  its  ritcht 
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again  and  again,  in  the  persecutions  of  (lie  foartb 
or  of  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  multiplied  by  tha< 
very  cause;  springing  from  the  flames  to  do  theii 
work,  living  in  the  voice  and  lile  of  men,  even  when 
their  outward  letter  seemed  to  be  lost.  '  Tlien  tool 
Jeremiah  another  roll,  and  gave  it  to  Baruch  tlie 
scribe,  tlie  son  of  Neriah,  who  wrote  therein  from 
the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the  words  of  the  book 
which  Jehoiakim,  the  king  of  Judah,  had  burned 
ill  the  fire,  and  there  were  added  besides  unto  them 
many  Uke  words'  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32).  In  this  record 
of  the  prophet's  feeling,  thus  enipbasiised  by  his 
own  repetition,  is  contained  the  germ  of  the  '  Lib 
erty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,'  the  inexhaustible 
vitality  of  the  written  word."  {History  of  the 
Jtwish  Church,  ii.  591  ff.)  "ll. 

JEHOI'ARIB  (2'''n;in':,  1  Chr.  ix.  10, 
xxiv.  7,  only;  elsewhere,  both  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V., 
the  name  is  abbreviated  to  JoiAiiiB  [Jehovah  a 
defender]  :  'laiapi/x;  [Vat.  Icoopei^u,  lapei/J.;]  Alex. 
'Io)opet|3  and  'lopei;3:  Joinrib),  head  of  the  first 
of  the  24  courses  of  prie-sts,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement ol  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some 
of  his  descendants  returned  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  as  we  learn  from  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  Neh.  xi. 
10.  [Jedai.vii.]  Their  chief  in  the  days  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was  iMattenai  (Neh.  xii. 
G,  19).  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of  Eleazar. 
To  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  belonged  the  Asmonean 
family  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and  Josephus,  as  he  informs 
us  {Ant.  xii.  C,  §  1,  and  Life,  §  1).  [High- 
I'lUKST.]  Prideaux  indeed  {Connection,  i.  129), 
following  the  Jewish  tradition,  affirms  that  only  4 
of  the  courses  returned  from  Babylon,  Jedaiah, 
Inimer,  Pashur,  and  Harim  —  for  which  last,  how- 
ever, the  Baliylonian  Talmud  has  Joiarib  —  because 
tiiese  4  only  are  enumerated  in  Ezr.  ii.  .36-39,  Neh. 
vii.  39-42.  And  he  accounts  for  the  mention  of 
other  courses,  as  of  Joiarib  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and 
Abiah  (Luke  i.  5),  by  saying  that  those  4  courses 
were  subdivided  into  G  each,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
old  nuifiber  of  24,  which  took  tlie  names  of  the 
original  courses,  though  not  really  descended  from 
them.  But  this  is  probalily  an  invention  of  the 
Jews,  to  account  for  the  mention  of  only  these  4 
families  of  priests  in  the  list  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.  And  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  say  with 
certainty  why  only  those  4  courses  are  mentioned 
in  that  particular  list,  we  have  the  positive  authority 
of  1  Chr.  ix.  lO,  and  Neh.  xi.  10,  for  asserting  that 
.Joiarib  did  return;  and  we  have  two  other  lists  of 
courses,  one  of  tlie  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2-8), 
the  other  of  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  1-7);  the  foncer 
enumerating  21,  the  latter  22  courses;  and  the 
latter  naming  Joiarib  as  one  of  them/'  and  adding, 
at  ver.  19,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  course  of 
Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Joiakim.  So  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Joiarib  did  return. 
The  notion  of  the  Jews  does  not  receive  any  con- 
firmation from  the  statement  in  the  Latin  version 
of  Josephus  {Cont.  Apivn.  ii.  §  8),  that  there  were 
4  courses  of  priests,  as  it  is  a  manifest  corruption 
of  the  text  for  24,  as  Whiston  and  others  have 
shown  (note  to  Lift  of  Josephus,  §  1 ).  The  sub- 
joined table  gives  the  three  lists  of  courses  which 


order  as  the  first  course  ;  and,  moreover,  these  names 
are  entirely  omitted  in  the  LXX.  till  we  come  to  the 
times  of  Joiakim  at  ver.  12-21.  Still  the  utmost  that 
could  be  concluded  from  this  is,  that  Joiarib  returned 
later  than  the  time  of  Zerubbabel. 
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returned,  with  the  original  list  in  David's  time  to 
eoniitare  Ihciu  by :  — 

COURSES  OF  PRIESTS. 


In  David'i 

In  list  In 

In  Nihcmlah'B 

In  Zer\ibha- 

reign. 

Err.  ii.,  Nch. 

time. 

bel'stin.f. 

1  Chr.  xxiv. 

vii. 

Neh.  X. 

Nell.  xii. 

1.  Jphoiaril., 
I  Chr.  ix.  Hi, 

_ 

_ 

Joiarib. 

Noh.  xi.  10. 

2.  JiKlalah. 

Cbilrlren  of 
Je.laiuli. 

- 

Jcdniah. 

S.  lUrim. 

ChilUren  of 

Ilnrim. 

Rchnni 

liariin. 

(llariiii,v.lJ). 

4.  Seorim. 

_ 

5.  Mulchijuh. 

Children  of 
I'usl.ur,  1 
Chr.  ix.  12. 

Malchijah. 

" 

a.  Mijamin. 

Mijamin. 

Minmin 
(Mjniamin.v. 

7.  llakkor. 

- 

Meremoth, 
Bon  of  Ilnk- 
koz,  Neh. 
Hi.  4. 

Abgah. 

MeJ'cmoth. 

8.  Abiiah. 
i.  Jesl'iuah. 

ITonsTof 

Abijah. 

'y^^^.V^. 

N«h.  vii.  30. 

10.  Shecanlah. 

Shebaniah. 

Shechnniah 
(Slichniiiiih, 
vcr.  14). 

11.  Eliashlb. 

12.  Jakim. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I:!.  lluppah. 

14.  Jesliebeab. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15.  Bilgah. 

_ 

nilgai. 

HilRnh. 

Mi.  Immer. 

Children  of 

Amuriah. 

Aniariah. 

17.  n«lr. 

IniiMcr. 

_ 

_ 

18.  Aph8es. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19.  Pi-thnhiah. 

?).  Jchez.kel. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21.  Jachin, 

— 

_ 

Neh.  xi.  10. 

1  Chr.  IX.  10. 

22.  Gnmul. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Zi.  Dcluiah. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24.  Mnaziah. 

Maaziuh. 

Maadlnh 
(Moadiah,  T. 

ii). 

The  courses  which  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
Drij^inal  ones,  but  which  are  enumerated  as  existing 
ifter  the  return,  are  as  follows :  — 


Nch.  X. 

Neh.  xii. 

Neh.  xi.,  1  Chr.  ix. 

Scralah. 

Seraiah. 

Seraiah  (?) 

Aziiriah. 

Ezra. 

Azariah. 

Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Pashur. 

_ 



Ilattush. 

Ilattush. 

Malluch. 

Malluch. 

Obadiah. 

Iddo. 

Adaiah  (?) 

Daniel. 





Ginnethon. 

Ginnetho. 



Baruch. 



MeshuMam. 





Shemalah. 

Shemalah. 
Sallu. 
Amok. 
Ililkiah. 
JeOaiah  (2). 

For  some  account  of  the  courses,  see  lewis's 
Orif/.  Ihhr.  lik.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
In  I'lsdras  the  name  is  given  JoAitin. 

A.  c.  n. 

JEHON'ADAB,    and    JON'ADAB    (the 
longer  form,  DID'^H^,  is  employed  in  2  K.  x.  and 

Jcr.  XMV.  8,  U,  IG,  18;  the  shorter  one,  S^t"^"*' 
In  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  10,  19  [JelKtvah  inctVc.i,  Ce.s.J : 
'\uvni(i&-  [■fimndiib]),  tiie  son  of  Rechal),  founder 
of  the  Keolialiifcs.  It  appears  from  1  Chr.  ii.  55, 
ihttt  hi.t  father  or  ancestor  Hcclmb  ("  the  rider  ") 
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belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites;  the  .\mbiai 
tribe  which  entered  Palestine  with  the  Israelifen 
One  settlement  of  tiiem  waa  to  be  found  in  tlie 
extreme  north,  under  tiie  chieftainsliip  of  Heber 
(.hidg.  iv.  11),  retaining  their  IJedouin  customs 
under  the  oak  which  derived  its  name  from  their 
nomadic  habits.  The  main  settlement  wa.s  in  the 
south.  Of  these,  one  branch  had  nestled  in  the 
clifts  of  Kngedi  (Judg.  i.  16;  Num.  xxiv.  21). 
Another  had  returned  to  the  frontier  of  their  native 
wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16).  A 
third  was  established,  under  a  fourfold  division,  at 
or  near  the  town  of  Jaliez  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 
To  these  last  belonged  Kechab  and  his  son  Jeho- 
nadab.  The  IJedouin  habits,  which  were  kept  up 
by  tlie  other  branches  of  the  Kenite  tribe,  were 
inculcated  by  Jehonadab  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness on  his  descendants;  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
from  their  being  brought  into  closer  connection 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  settled  districts,  'ihe 
vow  or  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  tliem  is  pre- 
served to  us:  "  Ye  shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye 
nor  your  sons  for  ever.  Neither  shall  ye  build 
houses,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have 
any:  but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents;  that 
ye  may  live  many  days  in  the  land  where  ye  be 
strangers"  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7).  This  life,  partly 
monastic,  partly  Bedouin,  was  obser\ed  with  the 
tenacity  with  which  from  generation  to  generation 
sucli  customs  are  continued  in  Arab  tribes;  and 
when,  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jehonadab, 
the  l.'echabites  (as  they  were  called  from  his  father) 
wci-e  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the  Ch.ildffan  in- 
vasion within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  nothing  wouif 
induce  them  to  transgress  the  rule  of  tlieir  ancestor; 
and  in  consequence  a  blessing  was  pronounced  upcn 
him  and  them  by  the  prophet  Jeremiidi  (xxxv.  19): 
"  Jonadab  the  son  of  Hechab  shall  not  want  a  man 
to  stand  before  me  for  ever."     [Hkchauitks.] 

Hearing  in  mind  this  general  character  of  Jeho- 
nadab as  an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a  half- 
religious  sect,  i)crhaps  in  connection  with  the  aus- 
tere Klijah,  and  the  Nazarites  mentioned  in  Amos 
ii.  11  (see  Kwald,  Aherthiivia;  pp.  'J2,  !)3),  we  are 
the  better  able  to  understand  the  single  occasion 
on  which  he  appears  before  us  in  the  historical  nar- 
rative. 

Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the  slaughter  of  Beth- 
eked,  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when  he  suddenly 
met  the  austere  Bedouin  coming  towards  him  (2  K. 
X.  15).  It  seems  that  they  were  already  known  to 
each  other  (Jos.  AnI.  ix.  6,  §  6).  The  king  was  in 
his  chariot;  the  Arab  was  on  foot.  It  is  not  clear, 
from  the  present  state  of  tiie  text,  which  was  the 
first  to  speak.  The  Hebrew  text  —  followed  by  the 
A.  V.  — implies  that  the  king  blessed  (.\.  V.  "sa- 
luted") Jehonadab.  The  LXX.  and  Joscphus 
(AnI.  ix.  G,  §  G)  imply  that  Jehonadab  blessed  the 
king.  Each  would  h.ive  its  peculiar  approjiriate- 
ness.  The  king  then  jjroposed  their  close  union 
"  Is  fhy  iieart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy 
heart?  "  Tiie  answer  of  Jehonadab  is  slightly 
varied.  In  the  Hebrew  text  he  vehemently  replies, 
"  It  is,  it  is:  give  me  thine  hand."  In  the  LXX., 
and  in  tiie  A.  V.,  he  replies  simply,  "  It  is;  "  and 
Jeliu  tiien  rcyoins,  "  If  it  is,  give  me  thine  hand." 
The  hand,  whetiicr  of  Jehoiiadali  or  Jehu,  wan 
offered  and  grasjied.  The  king  lilted  him  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  chariot,  apparently  that  he  might 
whis|)er  his  secret  into  his  ear,  and  said,  "Com* 
with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah."  It  wa» 
the  first  indication  of  Jehu's  design  ufMn  the  wor 
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■bip  of  Baal,  for  which  he  perceived  that  the  stern 
sealot  would  be  a  fit  coadjutor.  Having  intrusted 
him  with  the  secret,  he  (LXX.)  or  his  attendants 
(Heb.  and  A.  V.)  caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed 
with  him  to  Samaria  in  the  royal  chariot. 

So  completely  had  the  worship  of  Baal  become 
the  national  religion,  that  even  Jehonadab  was  able 
to  conceal  his  purpose  under  the  mask  of  conformity. 
No  doubt  he  acted  in  concert  with  Jehu  through- 
out; but  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  expressly 
mentioned  is  when  (probably  from  his  previous 
knowledge  of  the  secret  worshippers  of  Jehovah) 
he  went  with  Jehu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to 
turn  out  any  that  there  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
mass  of  Pagan  worshippers  (2  K.  x.  23).  [Jehu.] 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  A.  P.  S. 

JEHON'ATHAN  O^^'^n':  [whom  Jehovah 

gave  =  his  ffi/'l]:  ^icovadav:  Jonathan),  the  more 

accurate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  name,  which  is 

mDst  frequently  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jonathan.- 

W  It  is  ascribed  to  three  persons :  — 

1.  Son  of  Uzziah ;  superintendent  of  certain  of 

king  David's  storehouses  (mi^S ;  the  word 
rendered  "  treasures  "  earlier  in  the  verse,  and  in 
27,  28  "cellars  ");   1  Chr.  xxvii.  25. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  were  sent  by  .Jehosh- 
aphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a  book  of 
the  Law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit.]  A  priest  (Neh.  xii. 
18);  the  representative  of  the  flimily  of  Shemaiah 
(ver.  6),  when  Joiakim  was  high-priest,  that  is  in 
the  next  generation  after  the  retm-n  from  Babylon 
under  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua. 

JEHO'RAM  (D'^'^n^  =  exalted  hy  Jeho- 
vah: 'icapdfi;  Joseph.  'Iwpafios'-  Jorim).  The 
name  is  more  often  found  in  the  contracted  form 
of  JoK/VM.  1.  Son  of  Ahal)  king  of  Israel,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  Ahaziah  (who  had  no  son) 
upon  the  throne  at  Samaria,  b.  c.  890,  and  died 
u.  c.  884.  During  the  first  four  years  of  his 
reign  his  contemporary  on  the  throne  of  Judah  was 
.lehoshaphat,  and  for  the  next  seven  years  and  up- 
wards Joram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  for  the 
last  year,  or  portion  of  a  year,  Ahaziah  the  son  of 
Joram,  who  was  killed  the  same  day  that  he  was 
(2  K.  ix.  27).  The  alliance  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  commenced  by  his  father  and 
Jehoshaphat,  was  very  close  throughout  his  reign. 
We  first  find  him  associated  with  Jehoshaphat  and 
i.he  king  of  Edom,  at  that  time  a  tributary  of  the 
singdom  of  Judah,  in  a  war  against  the  Aloabites. 
Mesha,  their  king,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  re- 
volted from  Israel,  and  refused  to  pay  the  customary 
tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams.  Jo- 
rvn  asked  and  obtained  Jehoshaphat's  help  to 
reduce  him  to  his  obedience,  and  accordingly  the 
three  kings,  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  inarched 
through  the  wilderness  of  Edom  to  attack  Iiim. 
Tlie  three  armies  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  per- 
ishing for  want  of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehosha- 
phat suggested  an  inquiry  of  some  prophet  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  at  that  time 
and  since  the  latter  part  of  Ahab's  reign  Elijah's 
attendant  (2  K.  iii.  11;  1  K.  xix.  19-21),  was 
found  with  the  host.  [Elisha  3,  vol.  i.  p.  717.] 
From  him  .Tehoram  received  a  severe  rebuke,  and 
was  bid  to  inquire  of  the  prophets  of  his  father  and 
mother,  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Nevertheless  for 
Jehoshaphat's  sake  Elisha  inquired  of  Jehovah,  and 
received  the  promise  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
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water,  and  of  a  great  victory  over  the  IMoabites : 
promise  which  was  immediately  fulfilled.  The 
same  water  which,  filling  the  valley,  and  tho 
trenches  dug  by  the  Israelites,  supplied  the  whole 
army  and  all  tiieir  cattle  with  drink,  appeared  to 
the  jMoabites,  who  were  advancing,  like  blood,  when 
the  morning  sun  shone  upon  it.  Concluding  that 
the  allies  had  fallen  out  and  slain  each  other,  they 
marched  incautiously  to  the  attack,  and  were  put 
to  the  rout.  The  allies  pursued  them  with  great 
slaughter  into  their  own  land,  which  they  utterly 
ravaged  and  destroyed  with  all  its  cities.  Kirha- 
raseth  alone  remained,  and  there  the  king  of  Moab 
made  his  last  stand.  An  attempt  to  break  through 
the  besieging  army  having  failed,  he  resorted  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  offering  up  his  eldest  son, 
the  heir  to  his  throne,  as  a  burnt-ottering,  upon 
the  wall  of  the  city,  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy. 
Uiwn  this  the  Israelites  retired  and  returned  to 
their  own  land  (2  K.  iii.).  It  was  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  Elisha's  rebuke,  and  of  the  above 
remarkable  deliverance  granted  to  the  allied  armies 
according  to  his  word,  that  Jehoram,  on  his  return 
to  Samaria,  put  away  the  image  of  Baal  which 
Ahab  his  father  had  made  (2  Iv.  iii.  2).  For  in 
2  K.  iv.  we  have  an  evidence  of  Elisha's  being  on 
friendly  terms  with  Jehoram,  in  the  otter  made  by 
him  to  speak  to  the  king  in  favor  of  the  Shunam- 
mite.  The  impression  on  the  king's  mind  was 
probably  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  incident 
of  Naaman's  cure,  and  the  temporary  cessation  of 
the  inroads  of  the  Syrians,  which  doubtless  resulted 
from  it  (2  K.  v.).  Accordingly  when,  a  little  later 
war  broke  out  between  Syria  and  Israel,  we  find 
Elisha  befriending  Jehoram.  The  king  was  made 
acquainted  by  the  prophet  with  the  secret  counsela 
of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  was  thus  enal)led  to  de- 
feat them;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  Elisha 
had  led  a  large  band  of  Syrian  soldiers  whom  God 
had  blinded,  into  the  midst  of  Samaria,  Jehoram 
reverentially  asked  him,  "  My  father,  shall  I  smite 
them'?"  and,  at  the  prophet's  bidding,  not  only 
forbore  to  kill  them,  but  made  a  feast  for  them, 
and  then  sent  them  home  unhurt.  This  procured 
another  cessation  from  the  Syrian  invasions  for  the 
Israelites  (2  K.  vi.  23).  What  hapjjened  after  this 
to  change  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the 
prophet,  we  can  only  conjecture.  But  putting  to- 
gether the  general  bad  character  given  of  Jehoram 
(2  K.  iii.  2,  3)  with  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of 
Haal-worship  at  the  end  of  his  reign  (2  K.  x.  21 
28-),  it  seems  probable  that  when  the  Syrian  inroads 
ceased,  and  he  felt  less  dependent  upon  the  aid  of 
the  prophet,  he  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  was  re- 
buked by  Elisha,  and  threatened  with  a  return  of 
the  calamities  from  which  he  had  escaped.  Refus- 
ing to  repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by  the  Syrians,  and 
a  close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually  came  to  pass, 
according  probably  to  the  word  of  the  prophet. 
Hence,  when  the  terrible  incident  arose,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  famine,  of  a  woman  boiling  and  eat- 
ing her  own  child,  the  king  immediately  attributed 
the  evil  to  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  away  his  life.  The  message  which 
he  sent  by  the  messenger  whom  he  commissioned 
to  cut  off  the  prophet's  head,  "  Behold  this  evil  is 
from  Jehovah,  why  should  I  wait  for  .Fehovah  any 
longer'!*"  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  having  on 
sackcloth  at  the  time  (2  K.  vi.  30,  33),  also  mdi- 
cates  that  many  remonstrances  and  warnings,  simi- 
lar to  those  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  kings  of  his 
day,  had  pa??ed  between  the  prophet  and  the  wssik 
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acd  unsteble  son  of  Aliib.  The  providential  inter- 
position by  which  botii  I^lisha's  life  was  saved  and  the 
city  delivered,  is  iiarrate<l  2  K.  vii ,  and  Jehorani 
appears  to  have  returned  to  friendly  feelings  towards 
Elisha  (2  K.  viii.  4).  His  life,  however,  was  now 
drawing  near  to  its  close.  It  was  very  soon  after 
the  above  events  that  Klisha  went  to  Damascus, 
and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael,  and  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  room  of  Uen- 
hadad ;  and  it  was  durin<);  Klisha's  absetice,  proba- 
bly, that  the  conversation  between  Jehoram  and 
(iehazi,  and  the  return  of  the  Shunammite  from 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  reconled  in  2  K.  viii., 
took  place.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought  the 
revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  foUowetl 
Klisha's  prediction,  a  good  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  fathers  favorite  project  of  recovering  Hamoth- 
Gilead  from  the  Syrians.  He  accordingly  made 
an  alliance  with  his  nephew  Ahaziah,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Joram  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  the 
two  kings  procealed  to  occupy  Kamoth-Gilead  by 
force.  The  ex[)edition  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
.lehorara  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  obligetl  to 
return  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  K. 
viii.  2!),  ix.  14,  1.5),  leaving  his  anny  under  .lehu 
to  hold  Ramotb-Gilead  against  Hazael.  Jehu, 
however,  and  the  army  under  his  command,  re- 
volted from  their  allegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.), 
and,  hastily  marching  to  Jezreel,  surj^rised  Jeho- 
ram. wounded  and  defenseless  as  he  was.  Jehoram. 
going  out  to  meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  arrow 
from  Jehu's  bow  on  the  very  ])lat  of  groutul  which 
Ahab  had  wr&sted  from  Naboth  the  Jezreelite;  thus 
fulfilling  to  the  letter  the  prophecy  of  Elijah  (1  K. 
^xi.  21-29).  With  the  life  of  Jehoram  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Omri. 

Jeboram's  reign  was  rendered  very  remarkable 
by  the  two  eminent  prophets  who  lived  in  it,  I'Jijah 
and  Elisha.  The  former  seetns  to  have  siinived 
till  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign ;  the  latter  to  have 
begun  to  be  conspicuous  quite  in  the  beginning  of 
it.  I'or  the  famine  which  EUsha  foretold  to  the 
Shunammite"  (2  K.  viii.  1),  and  which  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  iv.  38,  must  have 
begim  in  the  sixth  year  of  Jehorams  reign,  since 
it  lasted  seven  years,  and  ended  in  the  twelfth 
year.  In  that  case  his  acquaintance  with  the  Shu- 
nammit*  must  have  begun  not  less  than  five  or  at 
least  four  years  sooner,  as  the  child  must  have  been 
as  much  as  three  yf^ars  old  when  it  died;  which 
brings  us  back  at  latest  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  of  Jeboram's  reign.  Elislia's  appear- 
ance in  the  camp  of  the  three  kings  (2  K.  iii.) 
Wits  probalily  as  e;irly  as  the  first  year  of  Jehoram. 
With  reference  to  the  very  entangled  chronology 
of  this  reign,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  I';iijah  the 
prophet  was  translated  at  the  time  of  Elisha' s  first 
prfjphetic  ministrations.  The  history  in  2  K.,  at 
this  part  of  it,  having  much  the  nature  of  memoirs 
of  Eli.sha,  and  the  active  ministrations  of  Elijah 
having  closed  with  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  it  wa8 
very  natural  to  complete  Elijah's  personal  history 
with  the  narrative  of  his  translation  in  ch.  ii.  before 
beginning  the  series  of  Elisha's  miracles.  Hut  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  ch.  ii.  is  really  prior  in 
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order  of  time  to  ch.  iii.,  or  that,  though  the  rftiUni| 
from  the  dead  of  the  Shunammite's  son  was  subse- 
quent, as  it  probaitly  was,  to  Elijah's  translation, 
therefore  all  the  preliminary  circumstances  related 
in  ch.  iv.  were  so  likewise.  Neither  again  does 
the  expression  (2  K.  iii.  11),  "  Here  is  Elisha, 
which  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,"  <>  im- 
ply that  this  ministration  had  at  that  time  ceased, 
and  still  less  that  Elijah  was  removed  from  the 
earth.  We  learn,  on  the  contrary,  from  2  Cor. 
xxi.  12,  that  he  was  still  on  earth  in  the  reign  of 
Joram  son  of  Jehoshaiihat,  who  did  not  begin  to 
reign  till  the  fifth  of  Jehr)rani  (2  K.  viii.  IG);  and 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  tlie  note  of  time  in 
2  K.  i.  17,  "  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,"  wliich  is  obviously  and  cer- 
tainly out  of  its  place  where  it  now  is,  properly 
belongs  to  the  narrative  in  ch.  ii.  With  regard  to 
the  other  discordant  dates  at  this  epoch,  it  must 
suffice  to  remark  that  all  attempts  to  reconcile  them 
are  vain.  That  which  is  based  upon  the  supposition  ^ 
of  .loram  having  been  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  kingdom  for  three  or  seven  years,  is  of  all  per 
haps  the  most  unfortunate,  as  being  utteHy  incon- 
sistent with  the  history,  annihilating  his  in(le|)endent 
reign,  and  after  all  failing  to  produce  even  a  verbal 
consistencj'.  The  table  given  below  is  fi  ^med  on 
the  supposition  that  Jehoshaphat's  reign  really 
lasted  only  22  years,  and  Ahab's  only  I'J,  as  appears 
from  the  texts  cited;  that  the  statement  that  Je- 
hosbajjliat  reigned  2b  years  is  caused  by  the  prob- 
able circumstance  of  his  having  taken  part  in  the 
government  during  the  three  last  years  of  Asa's 
reign,  when  iiis  father  was  incapacitated  by  the  dis- 
ease in  his  feet  (2  Chr.  xvi.  12);  and  that  three 
years  were  then  added  to  Ahab's  reign,  to  make 
the  whole  number  of  the  years  of  the  kin^s  of  Is- 
rael agree  with  the  whole  nunilier  of  those  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  thus  unduly  lengthened  by  an  ad- 
dition of  three  years  to  Jehoshaphat's  reign.  This 
arrangement,  it  is  believed,  reconciles  the  greatest 
number  of  exi.sting  texts,  agrees  best  with  history, 
and  especially  coincides  with  what  is  the  most  cer- 
tain of  all  the  elements  of  the  chronology  of  this 
time,  namely,  that  the  twelve  years'  reign  of  .leho- 
rain  son  of  Ahab,  and  the  few  months'  reign  of 
Ahrtziah,  the  successor  of  Joram  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat, ended  simultaneously  at  the  accession  of 
Jehu. 
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Ahab  (r'gn'd  lOyrs.)  l»t  yr.  = 
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....    2d  yr.     >    M. 
and  •=  >  Jehoshaphat,  18tli,  2  K. 

r'gu'il  12yr8.)lKtyr.>     ,      ,      ,        ,    . 


.  j.w  „.       jJehonhiiphnt     (roigiicd      22 

Ahab «hyr.  =  J     vrx.)  Ut,  1  K.  xiii.  41. 

Alinb  .  .  Inst  and  lilth  yr.  =  .Te>ioshnplint  .  .  Ilith.  i6.  51. 
Alin7:inh(r'Kird2yr«.)Iiityr.=  Jehoshnphnt,  irth,  1  K.  xxii. 
Ahuziah 

'"'        ^~  ijchuthophnt   lant    ond  2al, 

Jihorain     ....    «hyr.  =  <  and  hiii.  18. 

/,rnr«m(r'BnM  «yr».}l»t,2K. 

.Ii>l..,rnm      ....    <ilh     >         Ji.rnin,  2d,  2  K.  i.  17,  U.;  2 

Elijah curricdnp  to  hc.nvcnS      ;      Chr.  xxl.  12. 

•^  Oornm,«lh,2K.vlil.l7.2K, 

J.horam 12  =  5  and  (viii.  28. 

(  Ahaziah  (rciKiicd  1  yr.;  Itt. 

2.  [In  2  Chr.  xxi.  1,  Rom.  'Icopov,  but  Vat. 
Alex.  Iwpaij.  as  elsewhere.]  l.Idest  son  of  Jehosh- 
aphat, succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Judah 
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Ht  the  age  of  32,  and  reigned  eight  years,  from  B. 
C.  803-92  to  885-84.  [Jehokaji,  1.]  Jehosheba 
pis  daughter  was  wife  to  the  high-priest  Jehoiada. 
The  ill  effects  of  his  marriage  with  Athaliah  the 
daughter  of  Ahab,  and  the  influence  of  that  second 
Jezebel  upon  him,  were  immediately  apparent.  As 
Boon  as  he  was  fixed  on  the  throne,  he  put  his  sis 
brothers  to  death,  with  many  of  the  chief  nobles 
of  the  land.  He  tlien  proceeded  to  establish  the 
worsliip  of  Baal  and  other  abominations,  and  to  en- 
force the  practice  of  idolatry  by  persecution.  A 
prophetic  writina;  from  the  aged  prophet  Elijah  (2 
Chr.  xxi.  12),  the  last  recorded  act  of  his  life,  re- 
proving him  for  his  crimes  and  his  impiety,  and 
foretelling  the  most  grievous  judgments  upon  his 
person  and  his  kingdom,  failed  to  produce  any  good 
effect  upon  him.  This  was  in  the  first  or  second 
year  of  his  reign.  The  remainder  of  it  was  a  series 
of  calamities.  First  the  Edomites,  who  had  been 
tributary  to  Jehosliaphat,  revolted  from  his  domin- 
ion, and  established  their  permanent  independence. 
It  was  as  much  as  Jehoram  could  do  by  a  night- 
attacii  witli  all  his  forces,  to  extricate  himself  from 
their  army,  which  had  surrounded  him.  Next 
Libnab,  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  cities  in  Ju- 
dah  (2  K.  xix.  8 ),  and  perliaps  one  of  those  "  fenced 
cities  "  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3)  which  Jehosliaphat  had  given 
to  his  other  sons,  indignant  at  his  cruelties,  and 
abhorring  his  apostasy,  rebelled  against  him.  Then 
followed  invasions  of  armed  bands  of  Philistines 
and  of  Arabians  (the  same  who  paid  tribute  to 
Jehoshaphat,  2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  who  burst  into  Ju- 
daea, stormed  the  king's  palace,  put  his  wives  and 
all  his  children,  except  his  youngest  son  Ahaziah, 
to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1),  or  carried  them  into  cap- 
tivity, and  plundered  all  his  treasures.  And,  to 
crown  all,  a  terrible  and  incurable  disease  in  his 
bowels  fell  upon  him,  of  which  he  died,  after  two 
years  of  misery,  unregretted ;  and  went  down  to  a 
dishonored  grave  in  the  prime  of  life,  without  either 
private  or  public  mourning,  and  without  e\eii  a 
resting-place  in  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  19,  20).  He  died  early  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  brother-in-law  Jehoram's  reign  over  Israel. 

A.  C.  H. 

JEHOSHAB'EATH  (nV?tt7Sn^  [perh. 
siutarer  by  Jehovah,  i.  e.  his  tmrshippcr]  :  'laxra- 
0eee;  [Vat.  loi(Ta0ee;]  Alex.  lanTa^eO:  Jo&abeth), 
the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Jehosheba  is 
given  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  11.  We  are  here  informed, 
what  is  not  told  us  in  Kings,  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest. 

JEHOSH'APHAT  (t^lptSin^  [Jehomh  k 
judge]:  'loxrat^ir :  Josaphnt).  1.  The  son  of 
Asa  and  Azubah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  b.  c. 
91-1,  when  he  was  35  years  old,  and  reigned  25 
years.  His  history  is  to  be  found  among  the  events 
recorded  in  1  K.  xv.  24 ;  2  K.  viii.  16,  or  in  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  in  2  Chr.  xvii.  1-xxi.  3.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram. 
At  first  he  strengthened  himself  against  Israel  by 
brtifying  and  garrisoning  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
the  Ephniimite  conquests  of  Asa.  But  soon  after- 
wards the  two  Hebrew  kings,  perhaps  appreciating 
their  common  danger  from  Damascus  and  *he  tribes 
Dn  their  eastern  frontier,  came  to  an  understanding. 
Israel  and  Judah  drew  together  for  the  first  time 
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since  they  parted  at  Shechem  sixty  years  previ- 
ously. Jehoshaphat's  eldest  son  Jehoram  n)arried 
Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  J 
does  not  appear  how  far  Jehoshaphat  encouraged 
that  ill-starred  union.  The  closeness  of  the  alli- 
ance between  the  two  kings  is  shown  by  many 
circumstances:  Elijah's  reluctance  when  in  exile 
to  .set  foot  within  the  territory  of  Judah  (Blunt, 
Umk's.  Coinc.  ii.  §  19,  p.  199);  the  identity  of 
names  given  to  the  children  of  the  two  royal  fami- 
lies ;  the  admission  of  names  compounded  with  the 
name  of  Jehovah  into  the  family  of  Jezebel,  the 
zealous  worshipper  of  Baal ;  and  the  extreme  alac- 
rity with  which  Jehoshaphat  afterwards  accompa- 
nied Ahab  to  the  field  of  battle. 

But  in  his  own  kingdom  Jehoshaphat  ever 
showed  himself  a  zealous  follower  of  the  command- 
ments of  God :  he  tried,  it  would  seem  not  quite 
successfully,  to  put  down  the  high  places  ajid  the 
groves  in  which  the  people  of  Judah  burnt  incense. 
In  his  third  year,  apprehending  perhaps  the  evil 
example  of  Israelitish  idolatry,  and  considering 
that  the  Levites  were  not  fulfilling  satisfactorily 
their  function  of  teaching  the  people,  Jehoshaphat 
sent  out  a  commission  of  certain  princes,  priests, 
and  Levites,  to  go  through  the  cities  of  Judah, 
teaching  the  people  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Law. 
He  made  separate  provision  for  each  of  his  sons  as 
they  grew  up,  perhaps  with  a  foreltoding  of  their 
melancholy  end  (2  Chr.  xxi.  4).  Riches  and  hon- 
ors increased  around  him.  He  received  tribute 
from  the  Philistines  and  Arablhns ;  and  kept  up  a 
large  standing  army  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was  probably  about  the  16th  year  of  his  reign 
(b.  c.  898)  when  he  went  to  Samaria  to  visit  Ahab 
and  to  become  his  ally  in  the  great  battle  of  Ka- 
moth-Gilead  —  not  very  decisive  in  its  result, 
though  fatal  to  .\hab.  From  thence  Jehoshaphat 
returned  to  Jerusalem  in  peace;  and,  after  receiv- 
ing a  rebuke  from  the  prophet  Jehu,  went  himself 
through  the  people  "from  Beer-sheba  to  Jlount 
Ephraim,"  reclaiming  them  to  the  law  of  God. 
He  also  took  measures  for  the  better  administration 
of  justice  throughout  his  dominions;  on  which  see 
Selden,  Be  Synedriis,  ii.  cap.  8,  §  4.  Turning  his 
attention  to  foreign  commerce,  he  built  at  Ezioi)- 
geber,  with  the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a  navy  designed 
to  go  to  Tarshish :  but,  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
diction  of  a  prophet,  Eliezer,  it  was  wrecked  at 
Ezion-geber;  and  Jehoshaphat  resisted  Ahaziah's 
proposal  to  renew  their  joint  attempt. 

Before  the  close  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in 
two  n  additional  wars.  He  was  miraculously  de- 
livered from  a  threatened  attack  of  the  people  of 
Ammon,  Moab,  and  Seir;  the  result  of  which  is 
thought  by  some  critics  to  be  celebrated  in  Ps.  48 
and  92,  and  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Joel, 
iii.  2,  12.  After  this,  perhaps,  must  be  dated  the 
war  which  Jehosliaphat,  in  conjunction  with  Jeho- 
ram king  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Edom,  carried 
on  against  the  rebellious  king  of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.). 
After  this  the  realm  of  Jehoshaphat  was  quiet. 
In  his  declining  years  the  administration  of  affairs 
was  placed  (probably  b.  c.  891)  in  the  hands  of  his 
son  Jehoram;  to  whom,  as  Usher  conjectures,  the 
same  charge  had  been  temporarily  committed  dur- 
ing Jehoshaphat's  absence  at  Ramoth-gilead. 

Like  the  prophets  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 


"  Oesenias  and-  Professor  Newman  are  of  opinion    opposed  by  Keil  and  Movers  in  Germany,  and  by  It 
La*,  the  two  narratives  in  2  K.  iii.  and  2  Chr.  xx.  re-    Ruv.  H.  Browne,  Ordo  Seeciorum,  p.  236. 
*te  to  one  event.     Tlieir  view  has  been  successfully  j 
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eonfact,  we  cannot  descrilie  the  character  of  this 
good  king  v-ithout  a  mixture  of  blame.  Eminently 
piou8,  f^entle,  just,  devoted  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  his  subjects  active  in  mind 
•nd  body,  he  was  wanting  in  firmness  and  consist- 
ency. His  character  has  been  carefully  sketched 
in  a  sermon  by  the  liev.  Dr.  Ilessey,  Biographies 
of  tin  KiiKjs  oJ'Jiuldh,  ii. 

2.  ['luicacpdr,  -(pdd;  Alex,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  IG, 
Iwaarp.]  Son  of  Aliilud,  who  filled  the  office  of 
recorder  or  annalist  in  the  court  of  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  16,  &c.),  and  aftenvards  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv. 
3).  Such  officers  are  found  not  only  in  the  courts 
of  the  Hebrew  kings,  but  also  in  those  of  ancient 
and  modern  Persia,  of  the  I':astern  I!oman  Kmpire 
(Gesenius),  of  China,  etc.  (Keil).  An  instance  of 
the  use  made  of  their  writings  is  given  in  listh. 
vi.  1. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who,  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24),  were  appointed  to  blow  trumpets 
before  the  ark  in  its  transit  from  the  house  of 
Obed-Mom  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  [Horn.  Vat.  omit;  Alex.  luffa<paT.]  Son  of 
Paruah ;  one  of  the  twelve  purveyors  of  King  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  17).  His  district  was  Issachar, 
from  whence,  at  a  stated  season  of  the  year,  he 
collected  such  taxes  as  were  paid  in  kind,  and  sent 
them  to  the  king's  court. 

5.  ['Ia)<To$>aT,  Vat. -(fiaO.]  Son  of  Nimshi,  and 
father  of  king  .leliu  (2  K.  ix.  2,  14).     W.  T.  B. 

JEHOSH'APJIAT,  VALLEY  OF  {pi^V 

^^W^ni  [rallty  where  Jehovah  judf/es]:  KoiAas 
'luffaipdr-  Vdllls  Josajjhal),  a  valley  mentioned  by 
the  ])rophet  .Joel  only,  as  the  spot  in  which,  after 
the  return  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  captivity, 
Jehovaii  would  gather  all  the  heathen  (Joel  iii.  2 ; 
Heb.  iv.  2),  and  would  tliere  sit  to  judge  them  for 
their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (iii.  12;  Heb.  v.  4).  The 
passage  is  one  of  great  boldness,  abounding  in  the 
verbal  turns  in  which  Hebrew  poetry  .so  much  de- 
lights, and  in  particular  there  is  a  play  i^etween  the 
name  given  to  the  spot  —  Jehoshaphat,  i.  e.  "  Je- 
hovah's judgment,"  and  the  "judgment  "  there  to 
be  pronounced.  The  Hel)rew  prophets  often  refer 
to  the  ancient  glories  of  their  nation :  thus  Isaiah 
■peaks  of  the  "  day  of  Midian,"  and  of  the  triuni[)hs 
of  David  and  of  Joshua  in  "Mount  Perazim,"  and 
in  the  "  Valley  of  Gibeon;"  and  in  like  manner 
Joel,  in  announcing  the  vengeance  to  be  taken  on 
the  strangers  who  were  annoying  his  country  (iii. 
14),  seems  to  have  glanced  back  to  that  triumphant 
day  wiien  king  Jehoshaphat,  the  greatest  king  the 
nation  had  seen  since  Solomon,  and  the  greatest 
champion  of  Jehovah,  led  out  his  people  to  a  valley 
in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was  there  blessed 
with  such  a  victory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies 
a.s  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  national  records 
(2  Chr.  XX.). 

Hut  though  such  a  reference  to  Jehoshaphat 
is  both  natural  and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  intended.  The  name  may  be  only  an 
imaginary  one  conferred  on  a  spot  which  existed 


nowhere  but  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Sndi 
was  the  view  of  some  of  the  ancient  translators. 
Thus  Theodotion  renders  it  x<i>pa  Kpiata-^;  ami 
so  the  Targuni  of  Jonathan  —  "  the  phiiu  of  th« 
division  of  judgment."  Michaelis  {Bibel  fiir  Un- 
f/ehhrlen,  Kemarks  on  Joel)  takes  a  .similar  view, 
and  considers  the  passage  to  be  a  prediction  of  the 
Maccabean  victories.  liy  others,  however,  the 
proj)het  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  the  end  of 
the  world  in  view.  And  not  only  this,  but  the 
scene  of  "  Jehovah's  judgment "  has  been  locali/ed, 
and  the  name  has  come  down  to  us  attached  to 
the  deep  ravine  which  separates  .Jerusalem  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  through  which  at  one  time  the 
Kedron  forced  its  stream.  At  what  period  the 
name  was  first  applied  to  this  spot  is  not  known. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Bible  or  in  Josephus. 
In  both  the  only  name  used  for  this  gorge  is  Kid- 
noN  (N.  T.  Ckuuon).  We  first  encounter  its 
new  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  in  the 
Onoiivisticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (art.  Ccelax), 
and  in  the  Commentary  of  the  latter  father  on 
Joel.  Since  that  time  the  name  has  been  recvig- 
nized  and  ado])ted  by  travellers  of  all  ages  and  all 
faiths.  It  is  used  by  Christians  —  as  Arculf  in 
700  {/uirly  Trnv.  i.  4),  the  author  of  the  CiUz  de 
Jherusaleiii,  in  1187  (Kob.  ii.  5()2),  and  Maundrell 
in  1697  (Juir.  7'/m'.  p.  4U9);  and  by  Jews  — as 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  about  1170  (Asher,  i.  71 ;  and 
see  lieland,  Pul.  p.  356).  By  the  Moslems  it  is 
still  said  to  be  called  IVndy  Jushafat  (Seetzen,  ii. 
23,  26),  or  Shnfat.  though  the  name  usually  given 
to  the  valley  is  Wady  Silli-Mnryain.  Both  Mos- 
lems and  Jews  believe  that  the  last  judgment  is  to 
take  place  there.  'I'o  find  a  grave  there  is  the 
dearest  wish  of  the  latter  (Briggs,  Heathen  and 
Holy  Lands,  p.  2!)0),  and  the  former  show  —  as 
they  ha\e  shown  for  certainly  two  centuries  —  the 
place  on  which  Mohammed  is  to  be  seated  at  the  l^ist 
Judgment,  a  stone  jutting  out  from  the  east  wall 
of  the  Haram  area  near  the  south  comer,  one  of 
the  pillars  "  which  once  adorned  the  churches  of 
Helena  or  Justinian,  and  of  which  multitudes  are 
now  imbedded  in  the  rude  masonry  of  the  more 
modern  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  steep  sides  of  the 
ravine,  wherever  a  level  strip  afl'ords  the  opportu- 
nity, are  crowded  —  in  places  almost  paved  —  by 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Moslems,  or  the  simpler  slabs 
of  the  Jewish  tombs,  alike  awaiting  the  assembly  of 
the  Last  Judgment. 

So  narrow  and  precipitous''  a  glen  is  quite  un- 
suitetl  for  such  an  event;  but  this  inconsistency 
does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  those  who 
framed  or  those  who  hold  the  tradition.  It  is  how- 
ever iinpliwl  in  the  Hebrew  terms  employed  in  the 
two  cases.  That  by  Joel  is  Kmek  (pttlJ),  a  word 
applied  to  spacious  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Ea- 
draelon  or  Gibeon  (Stanley,  S.  (f-  P.  A  pp.  §  1). 
On  the  other  hand  the  ravine  of  the  Kidron  is  in- 
variably designated  by  Nachal  (^P?)  answerinij 
to  the  modern  Arabic  Wady.  There  is  no  instance 
in  the  O.  T.  of  these  two  terms  being  convertible, 


a  This  pillar  Is  said  to  be  called  et-Tarik,  "the  6  St.  Cyril  (of  Alexandria)  cither  did  not  know  the 
road  "  (De  Pauley,  Vo.Vif,  ii-  199)-  J'rom  It  will  spot,  or  hii.s  another  vnllcy  In  his  eve ;  probiibly  tb« 
»prin(?  the  Bridfce  of  As-Siral,  the  crojwinn  of  which  Is  '  foniiiT.  Ho  dencrilies  It  n»  not  ninny  dtjuilii  from  Jo- 
to  tent  the  true   believers.     Those  who  rannot  stjind    rusiilem  ;  and  sayp  he  Is  told  ((J)7|<ri)  that  it  18  "  hart 


the  test  will  drop  off  into  the  abyss  of  (lohennn  in  the 
ispthii  of  the  valley  (All  Bey,  224,  22r) ;  Miyr  ed-Din, 
b  Bob.  I.  2<;0  ;  f.\lifcr's  Hist,  of  t'u-  Doctrine  nf  a  Fu- 
KTt  Li/f,  pp.  202,  203]). 


and  apt  for  homes"  (yj/iXov  Koi  iirn-^AaTOf  Co)nni.  on 
Jorl,  quoted  by  Itelnnd,  p.  356).  Porhnpg  thU  Indi- 
cates that  the  tradition  waa  not  at  that  tim*  qaiM 
fixed. 
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Ind  this  fact  alone  would  warrant  the  inference 
ihat  the  tradition  of  tlie  identity  of  tlie  Emelc  of 
Jehoshapliat  and  tlie  Nachal  Kedron,  did  not  arise 
until  Hebrew  Iiad  begun  to  Ijeconie  a  dead  lan- 
guage."  The  grounds  on  which  it  did  arise  were 
probably  two:  (1.)  The  frequent  mention  through- 
out this  passage  of  Joel  of  Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem, 
and  tlie  Temple  (ii.  32;  iii.  1,  6,  10,  17,  18),  may 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  the  locality  of  the  great 
judgment  would  be  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. This  would  be  assisted  by  the  mention  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  somewhat  siniUar  pas- 
sage in  Zechariah  (xiv.  3,  4). 

(2.)  The  belief  tliat  Christ  would  reappear  in 
judgment  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  He 
had  ascended.  This  was  at  one  time  a  received 
article  of  Christian  belief,  and  was  grounded  on  the 
words  of  the  Angels,  "  He  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." '' 
(Adrichoniius,  Theatr.  Ter.  Sanctce,  Jerusalem, 
§  l'J2;  Corn,  a  Lapide,  on  Acts  i.) 

(-3. )  There  is  the  alternative  that  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  was  really  an  ancient  name  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Kedron,  and  that  from  the  name,  the 
connection  with  Joel's  prophecy,  and  the  belief  in 
its  being  the  scene  of  Jeliovah's  last  judgment  have 
followed.  This  may  be  so;  but  then  we  should 
exjiect  to  find  some  trace  of  the  existence  of  the 
name  before  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  It  was 
certainly  used  as  a  burying-place  as  early  as  the 
ri'ign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  6),  but  no  inference 
can  fairly  l>e  drawn  from  this. 

But  whatever  origiiuited  the  tradition,  it  has 
held  its  ground  most  firmly,  (n.)  In  the  vailey 
itself,  one  of  the  four  remarkable  monuments  which 
exist  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  was  at  a  very  early  date 
connected  with  Jehoshaphat.  At  Arculf's  visit 
(about  700)  the  name  appears  to  have  been  borne 
by  that  now  called  "  Absalom's  tomb,"  but  then 
the  "tower  of  Jehoshaphat"  {Ear.  Trav.  p.  4). 
In  the  time  of  Maundrell  the  "  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat ' ' 
was,  what  it  still  is,  an  excavation,  with  an  archi- 
tectural front,  in  the  face  of  the  rock  behind  "  Ab- 
salom's tomb."  A  tolerable  view  of  this  is  given 
in  plate  3;j  of  Munk's  Palestine  ;  and  a  photograph 
by  Salzmann,  with  a  description  in  the  Texte  (p. 
31 )  to  the  same.  The  name  may,  as  already  ob  - 
served,  really  jwint  to  Jehoshaphat  himself,  though 
not  to  his  tomb,  as  he  was  buried  like  the  other 
kings  in  the  city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxi.  1).  (6.) 
One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  in  the  east  wall,  open- 
ing on  the  xalley,  bore  the  same  name.  This  is 
plain  from  the  Cilez  de  Jherusal.em,  where  the 
Porte  de  losajas  is  said  to  have  been  a  "postern  " 
close  to  the  golden  gateway  (Poriez  Olris),  and  (u 
Ihe  south  of  that  gate  (pars  dtvers  midi;  §  iv., 
near  the  end,  Rob.  ii.  559).  It  was  therefore  at  or 
near  the  small  walled-up  doorway,  to  which  M.  de 
Raulcy  has  restored  the  name  of  the  Poterne  de 
Josnphat,  and  which  is  but  a  few  feet  to  the  south 
Df  the  golden  gateway.    However  this  may  be,  this 


a  It  appears  in  the  Targum  on  Cant.  vlii.  1. 
b  In  Sir  John   Maundeville  a  different  reason   is 
given  for  the  same.     "  Very  near  this  "  —  the  place 
where  Chiist  wept  over  Jerusalem  —  "is  the  stone  on 

ihich  our  Lord  sat  when  He  preached ;  and  on  that 
lame  stone  shall  He  sit  on  the  day  of  doom,  right  as 
He  said  himself."  Bernard  the  Wise,  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, speaks  of  the  church  of  St.  Leon,  in  the  valley 

•where  our  Lord   will   come    to  judgment"  (Early 

nav.  p.  28). 
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"  postern  "  is  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  wak 
in  which  it  occurs,  as  some  of  the  enormous  stones 
of  the  wall  have  lieen  cut  through  to  admit  it :  <=  and 
in  so  far,  therefore,  it  is  a  witness  to  the  date  of  the 
tradition  being  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herod, 
by  whom  this  wall  was  built.  It  is  probably  the 
"  little  gate''  leading  down  by  steps  to  the  valley," 
of  which  Arculf  sjieaks  {Early  Trav.).  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  (11G3)  also  mentions  the  gate  of  Jehosha- 
phat, but  without  any  nearer  indication  of  its  posi- 
tion than  that  it  led  to  the  valley  and  the  moim- 
ments  (Asher,  i.  71).  (c.)  Lastly,  leading  to  this 
gate  was  a  street  called  the  street  of  Jehoshapha* 
{Citez  de  J.  §  vii.,  Rob.  ii.  561). 

The  name  would  seem  to  be  generally  confined 
by  travellers  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  from 
about  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  "  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.     [Tonus.] 

G. 

*  Fiirst  speaks  of  the  present  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat as  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem  {Handw.  i.  497). 
That  must  be  an  oversight.  He  thinks  that  the 
valley  was  so  named  from  a  victory  or  victories 
achieved  there  by  Jehoshaphat  over  heathen  ene- 
mies, but  that  the  name  was  not  actually  given  to 
the  place  till  after  the  time  of  Joel. 

The  correct  view,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  Talley  to 
which  Joel  refers  is  not  one  to  be  sought  on  any 
terrestrial  map,  of  one  period  of  Jerusalem's  history 
or  another,  but  is  a  name  formed  to  localize  an  ideal- 
ized scene.  It  is  an  instance  of  a  bold,  but  truth- 
ful figure,  to  set  forth  tffe  idea  tliat  God's  perse- 
cuted, suffering  people  have  always  in  Him  an 
Almighty  defender,  and  that  all  opposition  to  his 
kingdom  and  his  servants  must  in  the  end  prove 
unavailing.  To  convey  this  teaching  the  more  im- 
pressively the  prophet  represents  Jehovah  as  ap- 
pointing a  time  and  a  place  for  meeting  his  enemies; 
they  are  conmianded  to  assemble  all  their  forces, 
to  concentrate,  as  it  were,  both  their  enmity  and 
their  power  in  one  single  effort  of  resistance  to  his 
purposes  and  will.  They  accept  the  challenge. 
Jehovah  meets  them  thus  united,  and  making  trial 
of  their  strength  against  his  omnipotence.  The 
conflict  then  follows.  The  irresistible  One  scatters 
the  adversaries  at  a  single  blow;  he  overwhelms 
their  hosts  with  confusion  and  ruin  (iii.  2-17,  A. 
v.,  and  iv.  12-17,  Heb.).  The  prophet  calls  the 
scene  of  this  encounter  "  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat"  (i.  e.  where  "  Jehovah  judges  " ),  on  account 
of  this  display  of  God's  power  and  justice,  and  the 
pledge  thus  given  to  his  people  of  the  final  issue 
of  all  their  labors  and  sufferings  for  his  name's 
sake.  With  the  same  import  Joel  interchanges 
this  expression  in  ver.  14  with  "  valley  of  decision," 

(^^lin),  i.  e.  of  a  case  decided,  judgment  de- 
clared. H. 

JEHOSH'EBA  (lynty'irT?  [Jehovah  th« 
oath,  by  whom  one  swears]:  LXX.  'laxro/Sfe; 
.Joseph.  'Iwaa^eO-n),  daughter  of  Joram  king  of  Is- 
rael, and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest  (2  K.  xi. 
2).     Her  name  in  the  Chronicles  is  given  Jeho- 


c  To  this  fact  the  writer  can  testify  from  recenl 
observation.  It  is  evident  enough  in  Salzmann's  pho 
tograph,  though  not  in  De  Saulcy  e  sketch  {Alias,  pi. 
24). 

d  Next  to  the  above  "  little  gate,"  Arf^ulf  namec 
the  gate  "  Thecuitis."  Can  this  strange  name  contali 
an  allusion  to  T/iecoa,  the  valley  in  which  JeUoeba 
pbat's  great  victory  v/as  gained '! 
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«HABKATH.  It  tlius  exactly  resembles  the  name  of 
the  only  two  other  wives  of  Jewish  priests  who  are 
known  to  us,  naniuly,  Eijsiikba  (LXX.  and  N.  T. 
E\i<Ta0fT,  whence  our  VAhabelli),  the  wife  of 
Aaron,  K\.  vi.  23,  and  the  wife  of  Zechariah,  Luke 
i.  7.  In  the  former  case  the  word  signifies  "Jeho- 
vah's oath;  "  in  the  second  "God's  oath." 

As  she  is  called,  2  K.  xi.  2,  "the  daughter  of 
Jornin,  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  it  has  heen  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  daughtw,  not  of  Athaliah,  hut  of 
Jorani,  by  another  wife;  and  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  7, 
§  1)  calls  her  "OxoC'a  d/xoirdrpios  a5f\<p'fi.  This 
may  he;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  omission 
of  Atlialiah's  name  may  have  been  occasioned  by' 
the  detestation  in  whicii  it  was  held  —  in  the  same 
way  as  modem  commentators  have,  for  the  same 
reason,  eiiferly  embraced  this  hyiwthesis.  That  it 
is  not  absolutely  neetled  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  tolerated  mider  the 
reigns  both  of  Joram  and  Athaliah  —  and  that  the 
name  of  Jehovah  was  incorporated  into  both  of 
their  names. 

She  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  the  marriage 
of  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  with  a  high-priest. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  a  providential  circumstance 
("  for  she  was  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  2  Chr.  xxi. 
11),  as  inducing  and  probably  enaijling  her  to  rescue 
;he  infant  Joash  from  the  m.issacre  of  his  brothers. 
By  hei,  he  and  his  mirse  were  concealed  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  afterwards  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  2,  3; 
2  Chr.  xxii.  11),  where  li*  was  brought  up  prob- 
ably with  her  sons  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  11),  who  assisted 
at  his  coronation.  ()ne  of  these  was  Zechariah, 
who  succeeded  her  husband  in  his  office,  and  was 
afterwards  murdered  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20).    A.  P.  S. 

JEHOSH'UA  (Vtt^in^  [Jt/an-ah  a  helper]: 
'l-qffovs'-  Josue).  In  this  form — contracted  in 
tlie  Hebrew,  but  fuller  than  usual  in  the  A.  V. — 
is  given  the  name  of  Joshua  in  Num.  xiii.  IG,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  bestowal  by  Rloses.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jehovah  probably  marks  the 
recognition  by  Moses  of  the  important  part  taken 
in  the  affair  of  the  spies  by  him,  who  till  tiiis  time 
had  been  Hoshea,  "  help,"  but  was  henceforward 
to  be  Je-hoslma,  "help  of  Jehovah"  (Kwald,  ii. 
30G).  Once  more  only  the  name  appears  in  its  full 
form  in  tiie  A.  V.  —  this  time  with  a  redundant 
letter  —  as  — 

JEHOSHTTAH  (the  Hebrew  is  as  above: 
'Ifjaovt,  in  both  MSS. :  ./as!/e),  in  the  genealogy 
of  ICphraim  (1  ('hr.  vii.  27).  We  shoulii  be  thank- 
ful to  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  for  giving  the 
first  .iyllal)les  of  this  great  name  their  full  fornj,  if 
only  in  these  two  cases;  though  why  in  these  only 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Nor  is  it  easier  to 
iiee  whence  they  got  the  final  //  in  the  latter  of  the 
two.  [F'he  final  h  is  not  found  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  A.  V.,  IGU.  —  A.]  G. 

JEHO'VAH  ('i^^'f^'^.,  usually  with  the  vowel 
[wints  of  ''3TW ;  but  when  the  two  occur  together 
the  former  is  pointed  H^n*.  that  is,  with  the 
vowels  of  D^nbs,  as  in  Obad.  i.  1,  Hah.  iii.  19: 
Jie  LXX.  generally  render  it  by  Kupioj,  the  Vnl- 
^te  by  Dominns ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have 
been  followed  by  the  A.  V.,  where  it  is  translntoii 
"The  I/ord").  'Hie  true  pronunciation  of  this 
name,  bj  ^hich  God  was  known  to  the  Hel>rew8, 
W  been  entirely  lost,  the  Jews  themselves  scnipu- 
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lou.sly  avoiding  <i\try  mention  of  it,  and  snbstlt* 
ting  in  its  stead  one  or  other  of  the  wonls  with 
whose  proper  vowel-points  it  may  hai)i(en  to  x 
written.  This  custom,  which  had  its  orign.  ".n 
reverence,  and  has  almost  degenerated  into  a  sujier- 
stition,  was  founded  upon  an  erroneous  rendering 
of  Lev.  xxiv.  IG,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the 
mere  utterance  of  the  name  constituted  a  capital  of- 
fense. In  the  rabbinical  writings  it  is  distinguished 
by  various  euphemistic  expressions;  as  simjily  "  the 
name,"  or  "the  name  of  four  letters"  (the  Greek 
letrtit/rammotim);  "  the  great  and  terril)le  name;  " 
"the  peculiar  name,"  i..e.  appropriated  to  God 
alone;  "the  separate  name,"  i.  e.  either  the  name 
which  is  separated  or  removed  from  human  knowl- 
edge, or,  as  some  render,  "the  name  which  has 
been  interpreted  or  revealed"   (tfl'^CSn  Ctt\ 

shim  hnmmephorasli).  The  Samaritans  followed 
the  same  custom,  and  in  reading  the  Pentateuch 

substituted   for   Jehovah   (S^'*^',    shcmd)    "the 

name,"  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  the  practice 
in  their  alphabetical  poems  and  later  writings 
((Jeiger,  UrschriJ),  etc.  p.  2G2).  According  to 
Jewish  tradition,  it  was  pronounced  but  once  a 
year  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies;  but  on  this 
point  there  is  .some  doubt,  Maimonides  {Mitr.  Neb. 
i.  CI)  asserting  that  the  use  of  the  word  was  con- 
fined to  the  blessings  of  the  priests,  and  restricted 
to  the  sanctuary,  without  limiting  it  still  further 
to  the  high-priest  alone.  Oji  the  same  authority 
we  learn  that  it  ceased  with  Simeon  the  Just  ( Ynd 
Cliiiz.  0.  14,  §  10),  having  lasted  through  two  gen- 
erations, that  of  the  men  of  the  (ireat  Synagogue 
and  the  age  of  .Shemed,  while  others  include  the 
generation  of  Zedekiah  anionic  those  who  possessed 
the  use  of  the  sliim  liammi /jIk'h  ash  ( .1/iV/i  n,</(  on 
Ps.  xxxn.  11,  quoted  by  Buxtorf  in  l.eland's  Deas 
Kxercit.).  But  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple  we  meet  with  instances  ot  individ- 
uals who  were  in  possession  of  the  mysterious  se- 
cret. A  certain  Bar  Kamzar  is  mentionefi  in  the 
Mishna  {Yomn,  iii.  §  11)  who  was  able  to  write 
tiiis  name  of  (iod :  but  even  on  such  evidence  we 
may  conclude  that  after  the  siege  of  Jenisaleni 
the  true  pronunciation  almost  if  not  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  probability  being  that  it  had  been 
lost  long  before.  Josephus,  himself  a  priest,  con- 
fesses that  on  thft  point  he  was  not  permitted  to 
speak  {Ant.  ii.  12,  §  4);  and  Pliilo  states  {ile  \'il. 
.\/og.  iii.  519)  that  for  those  alone  whose  ears  and 
tongue  were  punred  by  wisdom  was  it  lawful  to 
hear  or  utter  this  awful  name.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  no  ri'fen'nce  to  ancient  writers  can  l)« 
expect«l  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  question 
and  any  quotation  of  them  will  only  render  the 
darkness  in  which  it  is  involved  more  jialpablo. 
At  tlie  same  time  the  discussion,  tlionch  barren  of 
actual  results,  may  on  other  accounts  be  interesting; 
and  as  it  is  one  in  which  great  names  are  ranged 
on  lioth  sides,  it  would  for  this  reason  alone  l>e  im- 
pertinent to  dismiss  it  with  a  cursory  notice.  Ir 
the  decade  of  dis-sertations  collected  by  Belaud 
Fuller,  (iataker,  and  I,eusden  do  battle  for  the  pro- 
nunciation Jehovah,  against  siich  forniidaMe  antae- 
oni.sts  as  Drusius,  .Amama,  Cappellus,  Ihixforf,  airf 
Altingius,  who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say.  fiiirlj 
beat  their  opponents  out  of  the  field:  the  onlj 
argument,  in  fact,  of  any  weit;ht,  which  is  em- 
ployed by  the  advocates  of  the  pronunciation  of  thi 
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word  as  it  is  written  being  that  derived  from  the 
form  in  which  it  apijears  in  proper  names,  such  as 
Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram,  etc.  Their  antai^onists  make 
a  strong  point  of  tlie  fact  that,  as  has  been  noticed 
above,  two  different  sets  of  vowels  are  applied  to  the 
Bame  consonants  under  certain  circumstances.  To 
this  Leusden,  of  all  the  champions  on  his  side,  but 
feebly  replies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  argu- 
ment derived  from  the  fact  that  the  letters  3731X3, 

when  prefixed  to  mn^,  take,  not  the  vowels  which 
they  would  regularly  receive  were  the  present  punc- 
tuation true,  but  those  with  which  they  would  be 

written  if  ^3^W,  ddondi,  were  the  reading;  and 
that  the  letters  ordinarily  taking  dagesh  lene  when 
following  mrr''  would,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Hebrew  points,  be  written  without  dagesh, 
whereas  it  is  uniformly  inserted.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, be  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  Jehovah.    ' 

In  Greek  writers  it  appears  under  the  several 
forms  of  'loM  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  9-i;  Irenaeus,  i.  4,  §  1), 
'levd  (Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Proep.  Kvan.  i.  9, 
§  21),  'laou  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  066),  and  in 
a  catena  to  the  Pentateuch  in  a  IMS.  at  Turin  'la 
oue;  both  Theodoret  (QucbsL  15  in  Exod.)  and 
Epiphanius  {H(er.  xx.)  give  'lojSe,  the  former  dis- 
tinguishing it  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Samari- 
tans, while  'Aia  represented  that  of  the  Jews.  But 
even  if  these  writers  were  entitled  to  speak  with 
authorit}',  their  evidence  only  tends  to  show  in  how 
many  different  ways  the  four  letters  of  the  word 

mrr^  could  be  represented  in  Greek  characters, 
and  throws  no  light  either  upon  its  real  pronuncia- 
tion or  its  punctuation.  In  like  manner  Jerome 
(on  Ps.  viii. ),  who  acknowledges  that  the  Jews  con- 
sidered it  an  ineffable  name,  at  the  same  time  says 
it  may  be  read  Jaho,  —  of  course,  supposing  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  genuine,  which  is  open  to 
doubt.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  anything  satis- 
factory from  these  sources,  there  is  plainly  left  a 
wide  field  for  conjecture.  What  has  been  done  ill, 
this  field  the  following  pages  will  show.  It  will  be 
better  perhaps  to  ascend  from  the  most  improbable 
hj-potheses  to  those  which  carry  with  them  more 
show  of  reason,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
considerations  which  will  follow. 

I.  Von  Bohlen,  at  once  most  skeptical  and  most 
credulous,  whose  hasty  conclusions  are  only  paral- 
leled by  the  rashness  of  his  assumptions,  unhesita- 
tingly asserts  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  word  Je- 
hovah is  not  Semitic  in  its  origin.  Pinning  his 
faith  upon  the  Abraxas  gems,  in  which  he  finds  it 
in  the  form  ./ao,  he  connects  it  with  the  Sanskrit 
devas,  devo,  the  Greek  At6s,  and  Latin  Jovis  or 
Diovis.  But,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  his 
authority  is  at  least  questionable,  he  omits  to  ex- 
plain the  striking  phenomenon  that  the  older  form 
which  has  the  (/  should  be  preserved  in  the  younger 
languages,  the  Greek  and  ancient  Latin,  while  not 
&  trace  of  it  appears  in  the  Hebrew.  It  would  be 
desirable  also  that,  before  a  philological  argument 
»f  this  nature  can  be  admitted,  the  relation  between 
he  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  languages  should 
oe  more  clearly  established.  In  the  absence  of  this, 
«iy  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  apparent 
■wemblances  (the  resemblance  in  the  present  case 
lOt  being  even  apparent)  will  lead  to  certain  error. 
rtut  the   Hebrews  learned   the   word   from  the 
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I'-SJ'Ptians  is  a  theory  which  has  found  some  advo- 
cates. The  foundations  for  this  theory  are  suffi- 
ciently slight.  As  has  been  mentioned  above. 
Uiodorus  (i.  94)  gives  the  Greek  from  'lacD;  and 
from  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  'law  was  a  deitj 
of  the  Egyptians,  whereas  nothing  can  be  clearei 
from  the  context  than  that  the  historian  is  speak- 
ing especially  of  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Again,  in 
Macrobius  {Sat.  i.  c.  18),  a  line  is  quoted  fi-om  an 
oracular  response  of  Apollo  Clarius  — 


*p<ife, 


TvdvTiav  v-narov  Oeav  ejufiei/'  'la 


which  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  Jablonsky  {Panth.  jEg.  ii.  §  5)  has  proved 
incontestably  that  the  author  of  the  verses  from 
which  the  above  is  quoted,  was  one  of  the  Judaiz- 
ing  Gnostics,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  the 
names  'law  and  2e|3aaJ9  the  subjects  of  mystical 
speculations.  The  Ophites,  who  were  Egyptians, 
are  known  to  have  given  the  name  'law  to  the 
Moon  (Neander,  Gnost.  2.52),  but  this,  as  Tholuck 
suggests,  may  ha\e  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in 
Coptic  the  Moon  is  called  ioh  ( Verm.  Schriften,  i. 
385).  Movers  {Phon.  i.  540),  while  defending  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage  of  Macrobius,  connects 
'law,  which  denotes  the  Sun  or  Dionysus,  with  the 

root  mn,  so  that  it  signifies  "  the  life-giver." 
In  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  name  'law  is  found 
among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  or  among  the 
Orientals  of  Further  Asia,  in  the  2d  or  .3d  century, 
cannot  be  made  use  of  as  an  argument  that  the 
Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  word  from 
any  one  of  these  nations.  On  the  contrary,  there 
can  be  but  Uttle  doubt  that  the  process  in  reahty 
was  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case  the  Hebrews 
were,  not  the  borrowers,  but  the  lenders.  We  have 
indisputable  evidence  that  it  existed  among  them, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  many  centuries 
before  it  is  found  in  other  records;  of  the  contrary 
we  have  no  evidence  whate\er.  Of  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  word  has  been  introduced 
into  other  languages,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  M.  Kemusat,  from  one  of 
the  works  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Lao-tseu,  who 
flourished,  according  to  Chinese  chronology,  about 
the  6th  or  7th  century  b.  c,  and  held  the  opinions 
commonly  attributed  to  Pythagonis,  Plato,  and 
others  of  the  Greeks.  This  passage  JM.  Remusat 
translates  as  follows :  "  Celui  que  vous  regardez 
et  que  vous  ne  voyez  pas,  se  nomme  j ;  celui  que 
vous  ^coutez  et  que  vous  n'entendez  pas,  se  nomme 
Hi ;  celui  que  votre  main  cherche  et  qu'elle  ne  peut 
pas  saisir,  se  nomme  Wei.  Ce  sont  trois  etres 
qu'on  ne  peut  comprendre,  et  qffi,  confondus,  n"en 
font  qu'un."  In  these  three  letters  J  H  V  Remusat 
thinks  that  he  recognizes  the  name  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  might  have  been  learnt  by  the 
philosopher  himself  or  some  of  his  pupils  in  the 
course  of  his  travels;  or  it  might  have  been  brought 
into  China  by  some  exiled  Jews  or  Gnostics.  The 
Chinese  interpreter  of  the  passage  maintains  that 
these  mystical  letters  signify  "the  void,"  so  that 
in  his  time  every  trace  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
had  in  all  probability  been  lost.  And  not  only  does 
it  appear,  though  perhaps  in  a  questionable  form, 
in  the  literature  of  the  Chinese.  In  a  letter  from 
the  missionary  Plaisant  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic 
Boucho,  dated  18th  I'eb.  1847,  there  is  mention 
made  of  a  tradition  which  existed  among  a  tribe  in 
the  jungles  of  Bunnah,  that  the  divine  being  waj 
called  Jova  or  Kara-Jova,  and  that  tbt  pecuIiariUai 
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at  the  Jehoviili  of  the  Old  Testament  were  attrih- 
nted  to  him  (Heinke,  Biilnirje,  iii.  G5).  but  all 
this  is  very  vague  and  more  curious  than  convin- 
cing. The  inscription  in  front  of  the  tenij)le  of  Isis 
at  Sais  quoted  by  I'luLirch  (f/e  Is.  et  Os.  §  !)),  "  I 
am  all  that  hath  heen,  and  that  is,  and  that  shall 
be,"  which  h;is  been  employed  as  an  argument  to 
prove  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  known  anioni: 
the  Kgyptians,  is  mentioned  neither  by  Herodotus, 
I>iodorus,  nor  Strabo;  and  I'roclus,  who  does  allude 
to  it,  says  it  was  in  the  adytum  of  the  temple. 
But,  even  if  it  be  genuine,  its  authority  is  worth- 
less for  the  puriwse  for  which  it  is  adduced.  I'or, 
supposing  that  Jehovah  is  the  name  to  which  such 
m«uiing  is  attachetl,  it  follows  rather  that  the 
Egyptians  borrowed  it  and  learned  its  significance 
from  the  Jews,  uidess  it  can  be  proved  that  both 
in  I'^jyptian  and  Hebrew  the  same  coml)ination  of 
letters  conveyetl  the  same  idea.  Without,  however, 
having  recourse  to  any  hypothesis  of  this  kind,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  inscription  is  sutficiently  explained 
by  the  place  which,  as  is  well  known,  Isis  holds  in 
the  Egyptian  mythology  as  the  universal  mother. 
The  advocates  of  the  l-^yptian  origin  of  the  word 
have  shown  no  lack  of  ingenuity  in  sunnnoning  to 
their  aid  autliorities  the  most  unpromising.  A 
passage  from  a  treatise  on  inteipretation  {irepl 
ipfirjveias,  §  71),  written  by  one  Demetrius,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  the  Egyptians  hymned  their 
gods  by  means  of  the  seven  vowels,  has  been  tor- 
tured to  give  evidence  on  the  point.  Scaliger  was 
in  doubt  whether  it  referred  to  Serapis,  called  by 
Hesychius  "Serapis  of  seven  letters"  (t6  eTrra- 
ypafifiaToy  Sapoirjs),  or  to  the  exclamation  S^H 
nin^  hi'i  ijchora/t,  "He  is  Jehovah."  Of  the 
latter  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  Gesner  took 
the  seven  (ireek  vowels,  and  arranging  them  in  the 
order  lEHilOTA,  found  therein  .lehovah.  But  he 
was  triumphantly  refuted  by  Didymus,  who  main- 
tained that  the  vowels  were  merely  used  for  musical 
notes,  and  in  this  very  probable  conjecture  he  is 
supported  by  the  Milesian  inscription  elucidated 
by  Barthelemy  and  others.  In  this  the  invocation 
of  God  is  denoted  by  the  seven  vowels  five  times 
repeated  in  different  arrangements,  AfTjiouo), 
Erjiouoa,  Htoucoaf,  lovaiatVi  Oua>afr)i-  each  group 
of  vowels  precedes  a  "  holy  "  (aytf),  and  the  whole 
concludes  with  the  following:  "the  city  of  the 
Milesians  and  all  the  inliabitants  are  guarded  liy 
archangels."  Miiller,  with  much  probability,  con- 
cludes that  the  seven  vowels  represented  the  seven 
notes  of  the  octave.  One  more  argument  for  the 
I>^yptian  origin  of^Jehovah  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  Pharaoh 
changeil  the  name  of  Eliakim  to  Jehoiakim  (2  K. 
xxiii.  ;Jl),  which  it  is  asserted  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  ])ractice  of  conquerors  towards  the  con- 
quered, unless  the  Egyptian  king  imposed  >ipon  the 
king  of  Judah  the  name  of  one  of  his  own  gods. 
But  the  same  rea.soning  would  prove  that  the  origin 
of  the  word  was  Babylonian,  for  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon changed  the  name  of  Mattaniah  to  Zedeki'f/t 
:2  K.  xxiv.  17). 

But  many,  abandoning  as  untenable  the  theory 
if  an  Egyptian  origin,  have  sought  to  trace  the 
name  among  the  I'hcenicians  and  Canaanitish  tribes. 
'ta  support  of  this,  Ilartmann  l)rinc8  forward  a 
M88age  from  a  pretended  fragment  of  .Sanchoniatho 
luoted  by  I'hilo  Byljlius,  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
N»ro.     But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
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BO-called  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho,  the  ancient 
I'haiiician  chronicler,  are  mo.st  impudent  forg^rjtw 
concocted  by  I'hilo  Byblius  himself.  Besides,  the 
pa.ssage  to  which  Hartmann  refers  is  not  found  in 
I'hilo  Byblius,  but  is  quote<l  from  I'orphyry  by 
Eusebius  (Pnij).  Evan.  \.  9,  §  21),  and,  genuine  or 
not.  evidently  alludes  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews. 
It  IS  there  stated  that  the  most  trustworthy  au- 
thority in  matters  connected  with  the  Jews  was 
Sanchoniatho  of  Beyrout,  who  received  his  informa- 
tion from  llieromlialos  (Jerubbital)  the  priest  of 
the  god  'leuco.  From  the  occurrence  of  Jehovah 
as  a  comijound  in  the  proper  names  of  many  who 
were  not  Hebrews,  Hamaker  {Misc.  Plioen.  p.  174, 
&c.)  contends  that  it  must  have  been  known  among 
heathen  people.  But  such  knowledge,  if  it  existed, 
was  no  more  than  might  have  been  obtained  by 
their  necessary  contact  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
names  of  VtIh/i  the  Hittite,  of  Araunah  or  Annjah 
the  JeliHsite,  of  Toli«"/i  the  Anmionite.  and  of  the 
(  anaanitish  town  Bizjothjah,  may  be  all  explained 
without  having  recourse  to  Hamaker's  hypothesis. 
Of  as  little  value  is  his  appeal  to  1  K.  v.  7,  where 
we  find  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  Hiram. 
king  of  Tyre.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that 
Hiram  would  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  as  that  of  the  Hebrews'  national  god,  its 
occurrence  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  tenor  of 
Solomon's  message  (1  K.  v.  3-5).  Another  point 
on  which  Hamaker  relies  for  support  is  the  name 
'A/3Sojos,  which  occurs  as  that  of  a  Tyrian  sufTete 
in  Menander  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  21),  and  which 

he  identifies  with  Obadiah  (n^fii?).  But  both 
Fiirst  and  Hengstenberg  represent  it  in  Hebrew 
characters  by  "^U^V,  ^abdai,  which  even  Hamaker 
thinks  more  probable. 

II.  Such  are  the  principal  hypotheses  which  have 
been  constructed  in  order  to  accoimt  for  a  non- 
Hebraic  origin  of  Jehovah.  To  attribute  much 
value  to  them  requires  a  large  share  of  faith.  It 
remains  now  to  examine  the  theories  on  the  opposite 
side;  for  on  this  point  authorities  are  by  no  means 
^reed,  and  have  frequently  gone  to  the  contrary 
extreme.  S.  D.  Luzzatfo  lAnim.  in  Jes.  V<il.  in 
HosenmiiUer's  Compend.  xxiv.)  advances  with  sin- 
gular naivete  the  extraordinary  statement  that 
Jehovah,  or  rather  mn^  divested  of  points,  is 
compounded  of  two  interjections,  HI,  to//,  of  pain, 

and  ^n"*,  ynlni,  of  joy,  and  denotes  the  author  of 
good  and  evil.  Such  an  etymology,  from  one  who  is 
unquestionably  among  the  first  of  modem  Jewish 
scholars,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  Ewald, 
referring  to  Gen.  xix.  24,  suggests  as  the  origin  of 

Jehovah,  the  Arab.  *^ I «JC,  which  signifies  "height, 

heaven  ;  "  a  conjecture,  of  the  honor  of  which  no  3nu 
will  desire  to  rob  him.  But  most  have  t;»ken  for 
the  basis  of  their  explanations,  and  the  dif)'erent 
methods  of  punctuation  which  they  jiropose,  the 
pa-ssage  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  to  which  we  nuist  naturally 
look  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  When  Moses 
received  his  commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel, 
the  Ahnighty,  who  a])peare«l  in  the  burning  bush, 
communicated  to  him  the  name  which  he  should 
give  as  the  credentials  of  his  mi.ssion:  "  And  God 

said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am  0^'^  ^vH^ 

n.inM.  thyfh  dtlier  thyeh);  and  he  said,  Thw 
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ihalt  thoii  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  aji 
hath  sent  me  unto  you."'  That  this  passage  is 
intended  to  indicate  tlie  etymology  of  Jehovah,  as 
understood  hy  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has  ventured 
to  doubt :  it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  wliole  mystery. 
But,  tliou;j;h  it  certainly  supplies  the  etymology, 
the  interpretation  must  be  determined  from  other 

considerations.  According  to  this  view  then,  mTT' 
must  be  the  3d  sing.  masc.  fut.  of  the  substantive 
verb  n^n,  the  older  form  of  which  was  mn, 
still  found  in  the  Chaldee  niH,  and  Syriac  )o^, 
a  fact  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  in  dis- 
cussing the  antiquity  of  the  name.  If  this  ety- 
mology be  correct,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to 
call  it  in  question,  one  step  towards  the  true  punc- 
tuation and  pronunciation  is  already  gained.  ^lany 
learned  men,  and  among  them  Grotius,  Galatinus, 
Crusius,  and  Leusden,  in  an  age  when  such  fancies 
were  rife,  imagined  tliat,  reading  the  name  with 
the  vowel  points  usually  attached  to  it,  they  dis- 
covered an  indication  of  the  eternity  of  God  in  the 
fact  that  the  name  by  which  He  revealed  himself 
to  the  Hebrews  was  compounded  of  the  present 
participle,  and  the  future  and  preterite  tenses  of 
the  substantive  verb.  The  idea  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  expression  in  Kev.  iv.  8  (6  ?iv  koX 
6  i>v  Kol  o  ipx^t^ivos),  and  received  apparent  con- 
firmation from  the  Targ.  Jon.  on  Deut.  x.xxii.  39, 
and  Targ.  Jer.  on  Ex.  iii.  14.  These  passages, 
however,  throw  no  liglit  upon  the  composition  of 
the  name,  and  merely  assert  that  in  its  significance 
it  embraces  past,  present,  and  future.  But  having 
agreed  to  reject  the  present  punctuation,  it  is  use- 
less to  discuss  any  theories  which  may  be  based 
upon  it,  had  they  even  greater  probability  in  their 
favor  than  the  one  just  mentioned.  As  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  Jehovah  appears  in  Greek  characters 
is  'laco,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Cappellus  to  punc- 
tuate it  mn\  yiihvoh,  which  is  clearly  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  H  7  verbs.  Gussetius  suggested 
•^.in."!?  yelteveh,  or  n)_n^_,  ifilivek,  in  the  former 
of  which  he  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Fiirst ; 
and  Mercer  and  Corn,  a  Lapide  read  it  n)n_'^, 
yeliveh :  but  on  all  these  suppositions  we  should 
have  ^n'^  for  ^rt"'  in  the  terminations  of  com- 
pound proper  names.  The  suffrages  of  others  are 
divided  between  Hin^,  or  nin^,  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  'la^e  of  Epiphanius  above  men- 
tioned, and  n^n^  or  Hin^,  which  Fiirst  holds 

to  be  the  'Uvd  of  Porphyry,  or  the  'laov  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Caspari  {Micha,  p.  5,  &c.) 
decides  in  favor  of  the  former  on  the  ground  that 
this  form  only  would  give  rise  to  the  contraction 
S^rr^  in  proper  names,  and  opposes  both  Fiirst's 
punctuation  n^H")  or  Hini,  as  well  as  that  of 
mn"^  or  mn."!,  which  would  be  contracted  into 
in\  Gesenius  punctuates  the  word  Hin^,  from 
which,  or  from  niH^,  are  derived  the  abbreviated 
Orm  n^,  yak,  used  in  poetry,  and  the  form  in^  = 
in^  =  ")n^  (so  "^n*!  becomes  ^H^)  which  occurs 
U  Uie  commencement  of  compound  proper  names 
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(Hitzig,  Jesnja,  p.  4).  Delitzsch  maintaina  taat, 
whichever  punctuation  be  adopted,  the  quieswcl 
sheva  under  H  is  ungrammatical,  and  ChatepL 
Pathach  is  the  proper  vowel.  He  therefore  writes 
it  n^n^,  yihdvah,  to  which  he  says  the  'Aia 
of  Theodoret  corresponds;  the  last  vowel  being 
Kanietz  instead  of  Segol,  accordinir  to  the  analogy 
of  proper  names  derived  from  71  V  ■*  erbs  (e.  y 
TMiy^,    mD"*,    nSD'^,    and   others).      In   hia 

opinion  the  form  ?^Ms  not  an  abbreviation,  but 
a  concentration  of  the  Tetragranmiaton  {Comm 
liber  den  Psnltev,  Einl.).  There  remains  to  be 
noticed  the  suggestion  of  Gesenius  that  the  form 
•^^.ni?  which  he  adopted,  might  be  the  Hiph.  fut. 
of  the  substantive  verb.  Of  the  same  opinion  was 
Reuss.    Others  again  would  make  it  Piel,  and  read 

n^n^.  fiirst  {Handw.  s.  v.)  mentions  some  other 
etymologies  which  affect  the  meaning  rather  than 
the  punctuation  of  the  name ;  such,  for  instance,  as 

that  it  is  derived  from  a  root  mn,  ''  to  over- 
throw," and  signifies  ''  the  destroyer  or  storm- 
sender;  "  or  that  it  denotes  "  the  light  or  heaven," 

from  a  root  mn  =  nD"',   "to   be  bright,"   or 

"  the  life-giver,"  from  the  same  root  =  mn,  "  to 

live."    We  have  therefore  to  decide  between  nin^ 

or  n^n^,  and  accept  the  former,  i.  e.  i'ahdveh, 
as  the  more  probable  punctuation,  continuing  at 
the  same  time  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  .adopt 
the  form  "  Jehovah  "  in  what  follows,  on  account 
of  its  familiarity  to  English  readers. 

III.  The  next  point  for  consideration  is  of  vastly 
more  importance:  what  is  the  meanuig  of  Jehovah, 
and  what  does  it  express  of  the  being  and  nature 
of  God,  more  than  or  in  distinction  from  the  other 
names  applied  to  the  deity  in  the  O.  T.  ?  That 
there  was  some  distuiction  in  these  different  appel- 
lations was  early  perceived,  and  various  exjjlanationa 
were  employed  to  account  for  it.  Tertulliau  (adv. 
Hermog.  c.  3)  observed  that  God  was  not  called 
Lord  (/ci/ptos)  till  after  the  Creation,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it;  while  Augustine  found  in  it  an  indi- 
cation of  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  upon  God 
(rfe  Gen.  ad  Lit.  viii.  2).  Chrysostom  (//om.  xiv. 
(ft  Gen.)  considered  the  two  names,  Lord  and  God, 
as  equivalent,  and  the  alternate  use  of  them  arbi- 
trary. But  all  their  arguments  proceed  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  Kvpios  o(  the  LXX.  is  the  true 
renderuig  of  the  original,  whereas  it  is  merely  the 

translation  of  "^^T^?,  ddonai,  whose  points  it  bears. 
With  regard  to  DTT'vM,  elohim,  the  other  chief 
name  by  which  the  Deity  is  designated  in  the  0.  T., 
it  has  been  held  by  many,  and  the  opinion  d(/es  not 
even  now  want  supporters,  that  in  the  plural  form 
of  the  word  was  shadowed  forth  the  ()lurality  of 
persons  in  the  godhead,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  was  inferred  therefrom.  Such,  according 
to  Peter  Lombard,  was  the  true  significance  of 
I<>lohim.  But  Calvin,  Mercer,  Drusius,  and  Bel- 
larmine  have  given  the  weight  of  their  authority 
against  an  explanation  so  fanciful  and  arbitrary. 
Among  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
question  much  more  nearly  approached  its  solution. 
R.  Jehuda  Hallevi  (12th  cent.),  the  author  of  tiu 
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book  Cov-i,  foiiiin  i..  Mie  iisa;;e  of  IClDliini  a  protest 
iijaiiist  idolaters,  who  call  each   personified  iKjwer 
n"7^  i/udb,  and  all  collectively  IClohim.     He  in- 
terpreted it  as  the  most  general  name  of  the  I  )eity, 
distinguishing  Him  as  nianifestetl  in  the  exhibition 
of  his  power,  without  reference  to  his  personality 
or  moral  qualities,  or  to  any  sitecial  relation  which 
He  l>ears  to  man.    .Jehovah,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
revealed  and  known  (io<I.     While  the  meaning  of 
the  former  could   l>fl  evolved  by  reasoning,  the  true 
Bignificance  of  the  latter  could  only  be  apprehendwl 
"  by  that  prophetic  vision  by  which  a  man  is,  as  it 
were,  separated  and  withdrawn  from  his  own  kind, 
and  approaches  to  the  angelic,  and  another  spirit 
enters  into  him."     In    like   manner   Mainionides 
(.J/w.  Neh.  i.  01,  I$uxt.)  saw  in  Jehovah  the  name 
which  teaches  of  the  8ul«tance  of  the  Creator,  and 
Abarbanel  (quoted  by  Huxtorf,  <le  Noia.  Dti,  §  ;i:)) 
distinguishes  Jehovah,  as  denoting  Ood  according 
to  what  He  is  in  himself,  from  Klohim  which  con- 
veys the  idea  of  the  impression  made  by  his  power. 
In  the  opinion  of  Astruc,  a  Ik-lgian  physician,  with 
whom  the  documentary  hyiiothesis  originated,  the 
alternate  use  of  the  two  names  was  arbitrary,  an<!  I 
determined  by  no  essentiiU  diffiirence.    Hasse  (J-nl- 
dtckunijtn)  considered   them  as  historical   names, 
and  Sack  Ijk  Usu  Nom.  Z>e/,  etc. )  regarded  Klohim 
as  a  vague  term  denoting  "  a  certain  infinite,  om- 
nipotent,  incomprehensible  existence,  frbm  which 
things  finite  and  visible  have  derived  their  origin," 
while  to  God,  as  revealing  himself,  the  more  definite 
title  of  Jehovah  was  applied.     Kwahl,  in  his  tract 
on  the  com|)Osition  ot  (ienesis  (written  when  he 
was  nineteen ),  maintained  that  Klohim  denoted  the 
Deity   in    general,  and   is   the  common    or   lower 
name,  while  Jehovah  was  the  national  god  of  the 
Israelites.     liut  in  order  tfl  carry  out  his  theory  he 
was  compelled  in  many  jilaces  to  alter  the  text,  and 
was  afterwards  induced  to  modify  his  statements, 
which   were  opyiosed   i)y  (iraniberg  and    Miihelin. 
I>oul)tlcss  Klohim  is  used  in  many  cases  of  the  gods 
of  the  heathen,  who  included  in  the  same  title  the 
God  of  the   Het)rews,  and  denoted  generally  the 
Deity  when  R|K»kcn  of  as  a  supernatural  being,  and 
when  no   national   feeling  influenced   the  sjieakcr. 
It  was   I'^lohim  who,  in   the  eyes  of  the  heathen, 
delivered  the  Israelites  from  Kgypt  (1  Sam.  iv.  8), 
and  the  Kgyptian    lad  adjured  David   by  IClohim, 
rather  tlian  by  .lehovah,  of  whom  he  would  have  no 
knowledire  (I  Sam.  xxx.  15).     So  Khud  announces 
to  the    Moabitish    kintr  a  message   from    Klohim 
(Judg.  iii.  20);  to  the  Syrians  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrews  wa«  oidy  their  national  (jod,  one  of  the 
Elohim  (1    K.   XX.  2S.  28),  and  m  the  mouth  of  a 
heathen  the  name  Jehovah  would  convey  no  more 
intelligible  meaning  than  this.    It  is  to  lie  oliserved 
also  that  when  a  Hebrew  sjieaks  with  a  heathen  he 
uses  the  more  general  term   Klohim.     .loseph,  in 
addressing   I'iiaraoh  ((Jen.   xli.   Ifi),  and   David,  in 
appealing  to  the  king  of  .Moab  to  ])rotect  his  family 
(1   Sam.  xxii.  ■!),  designate  the  Deity  by  the  less 
ipecific  title;  ami  on  the  other  hand  the  same  rule 
is  generally  followed   when    the   heathen    are  the 
•peakers,  as  in   the  case  of  .\binielecli  ((Jen.  xxi. 
2^1),   the    Hittites   (<ien.    xxiii.  <i),  the   Midianite 
(Judg.  vii.  14).  and  .loseiili  in  his  assumed  character 
as  an  l'<vptian  (Gen.  xl'ii.  18).     Hut,  although  this 
distinction  Ixttwecti  l^lohim,  as  the  general  apiM-lla- 
tion  "f   Heity,  and   .lehovah,  the   national  (i<Ml  of 
the  iKnulities,  contains  some  su|)erficial  truth,  the 
(wJ  nature  of  their  ditfcrence  must  be  aougbt  for 
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far  deef)fr,  and  as  a  foundation  for  the  arcumeiiU 
Inch  will  I*  adduced  recourse  nmst  again  be  biJ 
to  etymology. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  CTT'7K 
i;luliim,  the  pi.  of  HIvN,  etymologists  are  divided 
in  their  opinions;  some  connecting  it  with  vS,  «/, 
and  the  unused  root   V-TM,  ul,  "  to  be  strong,' 

-  & 
while  others  refer  it  to  the  y^rabic  iJ],  alilia,  "  tu 

— ^g. 
be  a.stonished,"  and  hence  xJI.  nlaha,  "to  worship, 
adore,"  Klohim  thus  denoting  the  Supreme  lieing 
who  was  worthy  of  all  worship  and  adoration,  the 
dread  and  awful  One.  But  Kiirst,  with  much 
greater  jmibability,  takes  the  noun  in  this  case  as 
the  primitive  from  which  is  derived  the  idea  of 
worship  contained  in  the  verb,  and  gives  as  the 

true  root  HvS^  /^S, '"  to  be  strong."  Delitzsch 
would  prefer  a  root,  H  _>*  =;  H  /S  =  7^S  ( Symb. 
(id  Psnlm,  illustv.  p.  29 ).     From   whatever  root, 
I  however,  the  word  may  be  derived,  most  are  of 
opinion  that  the  primary  idea  contained  in  it  ia 
that  of  strength,   ixjwer  ;  so  that   Klohim   is  the 
proper  api^lLation  of  the  Deity,  a.s  manife.sted  in 
his  creative  and  universally  sustaining  agency,  and 
in  the  genenal  divine  guid<an(,-e  and  government  of 
tlie    world.     Hengstenberg,    who    adheres   to    the 
derivation  al)ove  mentioned  fi'om  the  .^rai).,  al'thn 
and  (dnlin,  deduces  from  this  etymology  his  theory 
that    Klohim    indiciUes  a   lower,    and    Jehovah   a 
higher   stage   of  the    knowledge  of  (Jod,   on   the 
ground  that  "  the  feeling  of  fe.ar  is  the  lowest  which 
can  exist  in  reference  to  (iod,  and  merely  in  resi)ect 
of  this  feeling  is  (Jod  marked  by  this  desii;nation." 
15ut  the  same  inference  miirht  also  be  drawn  on 
the  supiwsition  that  the  idea  of  simple  jKiwer  or 
strength  is  the  most  prominent  in  the  word ;  and 
it  is  njore  natural  th:it  the  Divine  lieing  should  l>e 
conceived  of  as  strong  before  Me  became  the  object 
of  fe-ar  and  adoration.     To  this  view  (Jesenius  ac- 
cedes, when  he  says  that  the  notion  of  worshipping 
and  fearing  is  rather  derived  from  the  power  of  the 
Deity  which  is  expressed  in  his  nan)e.     The  ques- 
tion now  arises.  What  is  the  meaning  to  !«  attached 
to  the  ])lural  form  of  the  wordV     As  has  l>een 
already  mentioned,  some  have  discovered    therein 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  while  others  maintain 
that  it  jHiinfs  t<j  jwlytheism.     The  ilabbis  generally 
explain  it  as  the  plural  of  majesty;  K'abbi  IJechai, 
ns  signifying  the  lord  of  all  jwwers.    Abarbanel  and 
Kimchi  consider  it  a  title  of  honor,  in  accordance 
with  the  Helirew  idiom,  of  which  examples  will  !« 
found  in   Is.  liv.  5,  Job  xxxv.  10,  Gen.  xxxix.  20, 
xlii.   30.     In   I'rov.    ix.   1,   the   plural  n'^TSpP, 
chociiu'ilh,  "  wisdoms,"  is  used  for  wisdom  in   the 
abstract,  as  including  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and   knowMsie.      Hence   it   is    probable   that   the 
[Jural  form   Klohim,  instead  of  pointing  to  poly- 
theism,  is  ajiplied   to   (Jod   as  comprehending  in 
himself  the  fullness  of  all  power,  and  uniting  in  a 
perfect  degree  all  that  which   the  name  signifiee, 
and  all  the  attributes  which  the  heathen  ascribe  U 
the  several  divinities  of  their  |mntheon.     The  lin- 
gular  ni/S,  fltjali,  with  few  exceptions  (Neh.  ix. 
17;  2  Clir.  xxxii.  15  ^  oocura  only  in  poetiy.     A 
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irUl  be  found,  upon  examination  of  the  piussages  in 
which  Klohiin  occurs,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  places 
where  God  is  exhibited  only  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  and  where  no  especial  reference  is  made  to 
his  unity,  personality,  or  holiness,  or  to  his  relation 
to  Israel  and  the  tiieocracy.  (See  Ps.  xvi.  1,  xix. 
1,  7,  8.)  llengstenberg's  etymology  of  the  word 
is  disputed  hy  Delitzsch  {Sym/).  ml  Pss.  iUiistr.  p. 
29  n.),  who  refers  it,  as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
to  a  root  indicating  power  or  might,  and  sees  in  it 
an  expression  not  of  what  men  think  of  God,  but 
of  what  He  is  in  Himself,  in  so  far  as  He  has  life 
omnipotent  in  Himself,  and  according  as  He  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  life.  I'or  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  name  he  refers  to  the  revelation 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  at  least 
extremely  doubtful  whether  to  the  ancient  Israelites 
any  idea  of  this  nature  was  conveyed  liy  IClohim : 
and  in  making  use  of  the  more  advanced  knowledge 
supplied  by  the  New  Testament,  there  is  some 
danger  of  discovering  more  meaning  and  a  more 
subtle  significance  than  was  ever  intended  to  be 
expressed. 

V.  But  while  Elohim  exhibits  God  displayed  in 
his  power  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  phys- 
ical universe,  the  name  .Jehovah  designates  his 
nature  as  He  stands  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  oidy, 
almighty,  true,  personal,  holy  Being,  a  spirit,  and 
"the  father  8f  spirits"  (Num.  xvi.  22;  comp. 
John  iv.  24),  who  revealed  himself  to  his  people, 
made  a  covenant  with  them,  and  became  their  law- 
giver, and  to  whom  all  honor  and  worship  are  due. 
If  the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted,  and  tlie 
name  be  derived  from  the  future  tense  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  it  would  denote,  in  accordance  witii 
the  general  analogy  of  proper  names  of  a  similar 
form,  "  He  that  is,"  "  the  Being,"  whose  chief 
attribute  is  eternal  existence.  Jehovah  is  repre- 
sented as  eternal  (Gen.  xxi.  3.3;  comp.  1  Tim.  vi. 
16),  unchangeable  (Ex.  iii.  14;  Mai.  iii.  6),  the  only 
being  (.Josh.  xxii.  22;  Ps.  1.  1),  creator  and  lord 
of  all  things  (Ex.  xx.  11;  comp.  Num.  xvi.  22 
with  xxvii.  16;  Is.  xlii.  5).  It  is  Jehovah  who 
made  the  covenant  with  iiis  people  ((ien.  xv.  18; 
Num.  X.  33,  &c.).  In  this  connection  Hohim  occurs 
but  once  (I's.  Ixxviii.  10),  and  even  with  the  article, 
ha-I'^lohini,  which  expresses  more  personality  than 
Elohim  alone,  is  found  but  seldom  (Judg.  xx.  27; 
1  Sam.  iv.  4).  The  Israelites  were-  enjoined  to 
observe  the  commandments  of  Jehovah  (Lev.  iv.  27, 
&c.),  to  keep  his  law,  and  to  worship  Him  alone. 
Hence  the  phrase  "to  serve  Jehovah  "  (Ex.  x.  7, 
8,  &c.)  is  applied  to  denote  true  worship,  whereas 
"to  serve  ha-Elohim  "  is  used  but  once  in  this 
sense  (Ex.  iii.  12),  and  Elohim  occurs  in  the  same 
association  only  when  the  worship  of  idols  is  spoken 
of  (Deut.  iv.  28;  Judg.  iii.  6).  As  Jehovah,  the 
only  true  God,  is  the  only  object  of  true  worship, 
to  Him  belong  the  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  all 
the  ordinances  connected  with  the  religious  services 
of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  x.  9,  xii.  11;  Lev.  xxiii.  2). 
His  are  the  altars  on  which  offerings  are  made  to 
the  true  God;  the  priests  and  ministers  are  his 
(1  Sam.  ii.  11,  xiv.  3),  and  so  exclusively  that  a 
priest  of  Elohim  is  always  associated  with  idolatrous 
worship.  To  .Jehovah  alone  are  offerings  made 
(Ex.  viii.  8),  and  if  Elohim  is  ever  used  in  this 
jonnection,  it  is  always  qualified  by  pronominal 
jufiixes.  or  some  word  in  construction  witii  it,  so  as 
K)  indicate  the  true  God ;  in  all  other  cases  it  refers 
jO  idols  (Ex.  xxii.  20.  xxxiv.  1.5).  It  follows  nat- 
irally  that  the  Temple  and  Tabernacle  are  Jehovah's, 
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and  if  they  are  attributal  to  Elohim,  the  latter  ia 
in  some  manner  restricted  as  before.  The  proplii't* 
are  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  and  their  amiomice- 
ments  proceed  from  him,  seldom  from  Elohim. 
The  Israelites  are  the  people  of  .Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxvi. 
20),  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  (Nun.  xvi.  3), 
as  the  Moabites  are  the  people  of  Cliemosh  (Jer. 
xlviii.  46).  Their  king  is  the  anointed  of  Jehovah  j 
their  wars  are  the  wars  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xiv.  25; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  17);  their' enemies  are  the  enemies 
of  Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xii.  14);  it  is  the  hand  of 
J^ovah  that  deli\ers  them  up  to  tlieir  foes  (Judg. 
vi.  1,  xiii.  1,  &c.),  and  he  it  is  who  raises  up  for 
them  deliverers  and  judges,  and  on  whom  they  call 
in  times  of  peril  (Judg.  ii.  18,  iii.  i),  15;  Josh, 
xxiv.  7;  1  Sam.  xvii.  37).  In  fine,  Jehovah  is  the 
theocratic  king  of  his  people  (Judg.  viii.  23),  by 
him  their  kings  reign  and  .achieve  success  against 
the  national  enemies  (1  Sam.  xi.  13,  xiv.  23). 
Their  heroes  are  inspired  by  his  Spirit  (Judg.  iii. 
10,  vi.  34),  and  their  hand  steeled  against  their 
foes  (2  Sam.  vii.  23);  the  watchword  of  (iideon 
was  "  The  Sword  of  Jehovah,  and  of  Gideon!  "  " 
(Judg.  vfi.  20).  The  day  on  which  (iod  executes 
judgment  on  the  wicked  is  the  day  of  .Jehovah  (Is. 
ii.  12,  xxxiv.  8;  comp.  Rev.  xvi.  14).  As  the 
Israelites  were  in  a  remarkable  manner  distin- 
guished as  the  people  of  Jehovaii,  who  became  their 
lawgiver  and  supreme  ruler,  it  is  not  strange  that 
He  should  be  put  in  strong  contrast  with  Cheniosh 
(.Judg.  xi.  24),  Asht.aroth  (Judg.  x.  (!),  and  the 
B.Talim  (Judg.  iii.  7),  the  n.ational  deities  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  and  thus  be  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished .as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Hebrews  in 
one  aspect  of  his  character.  Such  and  no  more 
was  He  to  the  he;)theii  (1  K.  xx.  23):  but  all  this 
and  much  more  to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah 
was  a  distinct  personal  sulisistence, —  the  living 
God,  who  reveals  himself  to  man  by  word  and  deed, 
helps,  guides,  saves,  and  delivers,  and  is  to  the  Old 
what  Christ  is  to  the  New  Testament.  .Jehovah 
was  no  abstract  name,  but  thoroughly  practical, 
and  stood  in  intimate  coimection  with  tlie  religious 
life  of  the  ijeojjle.  While  Elohim  represents  God 
(jnly  in  his  most  outward  relation  to  man,  and  dis- 
tinguishes him  as  recognized  in  his  omnipotence, 
Jeliovah  descril)es  him  according  to  his  imiermost 
being.  In  Jehovah  the  moral  attributes  are  pi-e- 
sented  as  constituting  the  essence  of  his  nature, 
whereas  in  Elohim  there  is  no  reference  to  person- 
ality or  nioml  character.  The  relation  of  Elohim 
to  .Jehovah  has  been  variou.sly  explained.  The  for- 
mer, in  Hengstenberg's  oi)inion.  indicates  a  lower 
and  the  latter  a  higher,  stage  of  consciousness  of 
God;  Elohim  becoming  Jehovah  by  an  historical 
process,  and  to  show  how  he  became  so  being  the 
main  object  of  the  saci-etl  history.  Kurtz  considers 
the  two  names  as  related  to  each  other  as  power 
and  evolution ;  IClohim  the  God  of  the  begiiming, 
.Jehovah  of  the  development;  Elohim  the  creator, 
.Jehovah  the  medi.ator.  Elohim  is  God  of  the  l)e- 
ginning  and  end.  the  creator  and  the  judge;  Jeho- 
vah the  God  of  the  middle,  of  the  development 
wliicli  lies  between  the  begitming  and  end  (/>«« 
Kinluit  iler  Gen.).  That  .Jehovah  is  identical  with 
Elohim,  and  not  a  separate  being,  is  indicated  by 
the  joint  use  of  the  names  Jehovah-Elohim. 

VI.  The  antiquity  of  the  name  .Jehovah  among 


"  *  "  For  .Jehovati  and  for  OiiJeon  "  is  the  6tri«l 
translation.     The  A.  V  interpolates  "  the  sworl  oi." 
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the  Hebrews  has  formed  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
euMion.  That  it  was  not  knowii  before  tlie  age 
of  Moses  has  l>een  inferred  from  Ex.  vi.  3;  while 
Von  Bohlen  assi<;ns  to  it  a  much  more  recent  date, 
and  contends  that  we  have  "  no  conckisive  proof  of 
the  worsiiip  of  Jehovah  anterior  to  the  ancient 
hj-mns  of  bavid  "  {Int.  to  Gen.  i.  150,  Eng.  tr.}. 
But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  we  should  be  inclineti  to 
infer  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  that  it  orig- 
inated in  an  age  long  prior  to  that  of  AIoscs,  in 
whose  time  the  root  "H^  =  "n^T}  was  alrea<Iy 
antiquated.  From  the  Aramaic  form  in  which  H 
appears  (comp.  Chald.  Hin,  Syr.  /OOT),  Jahn 
refers  to  the  earliest  times  of  Abraham  for  its  date, 
and  to  Meso[)otaniia  or  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  for  its 
birthplace.  \U  usage  in  Genesis  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, as  I.e  Clerc  suggests,  by  supposing  it  to  be 
emplojed  by  anticipation,  for  it  is  mtroduced  where 
the  persons  to  whom  the  history  relates  are  speak- 
ing, and  not  only  where  the  narrator  adopts  terms 
familiar  to  himself;  and  the  same  difficulty  remains 
whatever  hypothesis  be  assumed  with  regar^  to  the 
original  documents  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
history.  At  the  same  time  it  is  distinctly  stated 
in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that  to  the  patriarchs  God  was  not 
known  by  the  name  Jehovah.  If,  therefore,  this 
p.assage  has  reference  to  the  first  revelation  of  Jeho- 
vah simply  as  a  name  and  title  of  God,  there  is 
clearly  a  discrepancy  which  requires  to  be  explained. 
In  renewing  his  pronuse  of  deliverance  from  ICgypt, 
"  God  spake  unto  Moses  and  said  unto  him,  I  am 
Jehovah;  and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  mito 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  (the  name  of )  God  Al- 
mighty (A7  Shmtdai,  "'"^TC?  bS),  but  by  my  name 
Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them."  It  follows 
then  that,  if  the  reference  were  merely  to  the  name 
as  a  name,  the  passage  in  question  would  prove 
equally  that  l>efore  this  time  Elohim  was  unknown 
as  an  appellation  of  the  Deity,  and  God  would  ap- 
pear uniformly  as  El  Shaddai  in  the  patriarchal 
history.  But  although  it  was  held  by  Theodoret 
(  Qiuent.  XV.  in  Ex.)  and  many  of  the  Fathers,  who 
have  been  followed  by  a  long  list  of  moderns,  that 
the  name  was  first  made  known  by  God  to  Moses, 
and  then  introduced  by  him  among  the  Israelites, 
the  contrary  was  maintained  by  Cajetan,  Lyranus, 
Calvin,  liosenmiiller,  Ilengstenberg,  and  others, 
who  deny  that  the  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  alludes  to  the 
introduction  of  the  name.  Calvin  saw  at  once  that 
the  knowledge  there  spoken  of  could  not  refer  to 
the  syllables  and  letters,  but  to  the  recognition  of 
God's  glory  and  majesty.  It  was  not  the  name, 
liut  the  true  depth  of  its  significance  which  was 
unknown  to  and  uneomprehended  by  the  patriarchs. 
They  had  known  <  Jod  as  the  omnipotent,  A7  Shad- 
(hi  ((ien.  xvii.  1,  xxWIi.  .3),  the  ruler  of  the  phys- 
ical universe,  and  of  man  as  one  of  his  creatures; 
as  a  God  eternal,  immutable,  and  true  to  his  prom- 
ises he  W.-U  yet  to  lie  revealed.  In  the  character 
expressed  by  the  name  Jehovah  he  hatl  not  hitherto 
been  fully  known;  his  true  attributes  had  hot  l)een 
recognized  (comp.  Jarchi  on  Ex.  vi.  3)  in  his  work- 
ing and  acts  for  Israel.  Aben  I^lzra  explained  the 
occurrence  of  tin-  name  in  Genesis  as  simply  indi- 
cating the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  proper  name,  not 
w  a  qualificative  expressing  the  attributes  and  qual- 
ties  of  God.  lieferring  to  other  pxssages  in  which 
Ui«  phrase  "the  name  of  God"  occurs,  it  is  clear 
hat  something  more  is  intended  by  it  than  a  mere 
i|>|wiiatiou,  and  that  the  proclamation  of  the  name 
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of  God  is  a  revelation  of  his  moral  attiibut«,  and 
of  his  true  character  as  Jehovah  (Ex.  xniii.  19, 
xxxiv.  G,  7)  the  God  of  the  covenant.  Maimonidei 
{.Mor.Neb.  i.  G4,  ed.  Buxtorf )  explains  the  name 
of  God  as  signifying  his  essence  and  his  tmth,  and 
Olshausen  (on  Matt,  xviii.  20)  interprets  "  name  " 
(ow/ua)  as  denoting  "  personality  and  essential 
being,  and  that  not  as  it  is  incomprehensible  or 
unknown,  but  in  its  manifest^ition."  The  name 
of  a  thing  represents  the  thing  itself,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  expressed  in  words.  That  Jehovah  was  not 
a  new  name  lliivernick  concludes  from  Ex.  iii.  14, 
where  "  the  name  of  God  Jehovah  is  evidently  pre- 
supiwsed  as  already  in  use,  and  is  only  explained, 
interpreted,  and  applied.  ...  It  is  certainly  not  a 
new  name  that  is  introduced ;  on  the  contrary.,  the 
^^.p^  "l^'^f  n^nS  (I  am  that  I  am)  would  bo 
unintelligible,  if  the  name  itself  were  not  presup- 
posed a.s  alre-ad)-  known.  The  old  name  of  antiq- 
uity, whose  precious  significance  had  been  forgot- 
ten and  neglected  by  the  children  of  Israel,  here 
as  it  were  rises  again  to  life,  and  is  again  brought 
home  to  the  cotisciousness  of  the  people"  {Introd. 
to  the  Pent.  p.  CI).  The  same  pass.^ge  supplies  an 
argument  to  prove  that  by  "  name  "  we  are  not  to 
understand  merely  letters  and  syllables,  for  Jehovah 
appears  at  first  in  another  form,  ehwh  (H^nM). 
The  correct  collective  view  of  ICx.  vi.  3,  Hengs'ten- 
berg  conceives  to  be  the  following  —  "  Hitherto 
that  Being,  who  in  one  aspect  was  Jehovah,  in  an- 
other had  always  been  IClohim.  The  great  crisis 
now  drew  nigh  in  which  Jehovah  Elohim  would  be 
changed  into  Jehovah.  In  prospect  of  this  event 
God  solemnly  announced  himself  as  Jehovah." 

Great  stress  has  been  laid,  by  those  who  deny 
the  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  upon  tlie  fact 
that  proper  names  compounded  with  it  occur  but 
seldom  before  the  age  of  Samuel  and  David.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  after  the  revival  of  the  true 
faith  among  the  Israelites,  proper  names  so  com- 
pounded did  become  more  fretjuent,  but  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  any  such 
names  existed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  tlio 
name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely  unknown.  Among 
those  which  have  been  quoted  for  this  purjwse  are 
Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses,  and  daughter  of 
Ixvi,  and  Moriah,  the  mountain  on  which  Aliraham 
was  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac.  Against  the 
former  it  is  urged  that  Moses  might  have  changed 
her  name  to  Jochebed  after  the  name  Jehovah  had 
been  communicated  by  tJod;  but  this  is  very  im- 
probal)le,  as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  years  old, 
and  his  mother  in  all  probability  dead.  If  this 
only  be  admitted  as  a  genuine  instance  of  a  name 
compounded  with  Jehovah,  it  takes  us  at  once  back 
into  the  patriarchal  age,  and  jjroves  that  a  word 
which  was  employed  in  forming  the  proper  name 
of  .I.acob's  grand-daughter  could  not  have  been  un- 
known to  that  [latriarch  himself  The  name  Moriah 
(n*~1"1tt)  is  of  more  imporbince,  for  in  one  passage 
in  which  it  occurs  it  is  accompanied  by  an  ety- 
mology intended  to  indicate  what  w.as  then  under- 
stood by  it  (2  Chr.  iii.  1).     Ilengstenlwrg  regards 

it  as  a  compound  of  nS"1^,  the  lloph.  I'art. 
of  nS"^,  and  i^^,  the  abbreviated  form  of  n"in^  • 
so  that,  according  to  this  etymology,  it  would  sig. 
nify  "shown  by  Jehovah."    Gesenius,  atlopting  thi 

meaning  of  HM")  in  (Jen.  i  tii.  8,  renders  it  '  cho- 
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len  ly  Jehovah,"  but  suggests  at  the  same  time 
what  he  considers  a  more  probable  derivation,  ac- 
:ording  to  wliich  .Jehovah  does  not  fonii  a  part  of 
the  compound  word.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
from  various  allusions  in  Gen.  xxii.  that  the  former 
was  regarded  as  the  true  etymology. 

Having  thus  considered  the  origin,  significance, 
and  antiquity  of  the  name  .Jehovah,  the  reader  will 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  how  much  of  truth  there 
is  in  the  assertion  of  Schwind  (quoted  by  Keinke, 
Be'Ur.  iii.  135,  n.  10)  that  the  terms  Eluhim,  Jiho- 
vnh  Ehhiin,  and  then  Jelvrcah  alone  apphed  to 
God,  show  "  to  the  philosophic  inquirer  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  from  a  pluraUty  of  gods  to  a 
superior  god,  and  from  this  to  a  single  Almighty 
Creator  and  ruler  of  the  world." 

The  principal  authorities  which  have  been  made 
use  of  in  this  article  are  Hengstenberg,  On  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  21-3-307,  Eng. 
trans. ;  Keinke,  Phil,  histoi .  Ablinndlung  ilber  den 
Gottesnnmen  Jehova,  Beitrdge,  vol.  iii. ;  Tholuck, 
Vermischte  Schriften,  th.  i.  377-405;  Kurtz,  Die 
Einheit  der  Genesis  xliii.-liii. ;  Keil,  Uebe?-  die 
Gottesnamen  im  Pentateitche,  in  Rudelbach  and 
Guericke's  Zeitschrifl  ;  Ewald,  Die  Composition 
der  Genesis;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus;  Bunsen,  Bibel- 
werk,  and  Reland,  Decns  exercilationum  philo- 
logicarum  de  vera  pronuntiatione  nominis  Jehova, 
besides  those  afready  quoted.  W.  A.  W. 

*  In  regard  to  the  use  of  TiyT]  in  the  O.  T., 

especially  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms,  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  antiquity  and  authorship,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  those  books. 
The  article  liy  Dr.  Tholuck  (see  above)  first  pub- 
lished in  his  Litterarischer  Anzeiger  (1832,  May, 
ff. ),  was  translated  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  BIbl.  Re- 
pository, iv.  89-108.  It  examines  "  the  hypoth- 
esis of  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  origin  of  the  name 
Jehovah,"  and  shows  that  it  has  no  proper  founda- 
tion. It  is  held  that  "the  true  derivation  of  the 
word  is  that  which   the   earliest  Hebrew  records 

present,  namely,  from  the  verb  H"''"'."     Prof.  E. 

Ballantine  discusses  the  significancy  of  the  name  in 
the  same  periodical  (iii.  730-744),  under  the  head 
of  "  Interpretation  of  Ex.  vi.  2,  3."  Of  the  eleven 
different  explanations  which  he  reviews,  he  adopts 
the  one  which  supposes  Jehovah  "  to  imply  simply 
renl  existence,  that  which  ?s,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  not."  Hence,  when  it  is  said  that  God 
appeared  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  El  Shad- 
dni  (the  Almighty),  but  was  not  known  to  them  as 
Jehovah,  it  is  "  a  formal  declaration  by  God  him- 
self of  the  commencement  of  a  new  dispensation  of 
religion  and  providence,  the  grand  design  of  which 
was  to  make  known  God  as  Jehovah,  the  only 
true  and  living  God,"  in  opposition  to  idols  and  all 
other  false  gods.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  name 
itself  of  Jehovah  was  unknown  to  the  patriarchs; 
but  that  the  object  of  God's  deaUng  wth  them  was 
Jifferent  from  that  of  the  Jlosaic  dispensation, 
namely,  to  vindicate  the  truth  concerning  Him 
(expressed  by  n^iT^),  that  He  alone  is  the  living 
God.     Dr.  Wordsworth's  view  of  the  introduction 
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of  the  name  is  very  similar  to  this.  Thrrf  i»  not 
a  contrast  in  the  passage  (Ex.  vi.  2,  3)  belweei 
the  two  names  (Shaddai  and  .Jehovah);  but  a  com- 
parison of  attributes,  and  of  the  degrees  of  cleaniess 
with  which  they  were  revealed.  Hence  the  asser 
tion  is  not  that  "  the  name  Jehovah  was  not  known 
before,  but  that  its  full  meaning  had  not  bt  u  made 
known  "  {Holy  Bible,  with  Notes,  ii.  210)." 

The  more  common  view  (stated  in  the  preceding 
article),  restricts  the  idea  of  this  fuller  revel.ition  to 
God's  immutability  as  the  one  ever  faitliful  to  his 
])romises.  This  explanation  is  preferred  by  Rev. 
J.  Quarry,  in  his  able  work  on  Geiiesis  and  itt 
Authorship  (Lond.,  18G6).  "  The  I'atriarchs  had 
oidy  the  promises  unfulfilled;  in  respect  to  the 
fulfillment  of  them  they  received  not  the  prom- 
ises." God  is  now  aljout  to  fulfill  the  great  promise 
to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  their  seed,  and  so  He 
announces  himself  to  Moses  in  the  words,  '  I  am 
Jehovah,'  and  tells  him  that  while  the  Patriarchs  had 
manifestations  of  God  in  his  character  as  I'-l  Shad- 
dai, they  had  no  experience  of  him  as  regardj  this 
name,  which  implied  the  continuousness  and  un- 
changeableness  of  his  gracious  purpose  toward  them 
(p.  29G).  Ebrard  {Historische  Theol.  Zcilschrift, 
1849,  iv.)  agrees  with  those  who  infer  the  later  ori- 
gin of  the  name  from  Ex.  vi.  2,  3.  He  maintains 
that  ".Jehovah"  occurs  in  Genesis  only  as  prolep- 
tic,  and  on  that  ground  denies  that  its  use  there 
affords  any  argument  against  the  unity  of  the  au- 
thorship of  that  book.  Recent  disiaissions  have 
rendered  this  latter  branch  of  the  subject  specially 
important.  (For  the  fuller  liter.ature  which  l)eIong3 
here,  see  under  Pentatkuch,  Amer.  ed.)   In  regaid 

to  the  representation  of  H^n")  by  Kvpios  in  the 
Septuagint,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Prof.  Stuart's 
article  on  Kvpios  in  the  Bibl.  Repository,  i.  736  ff. 
It  is  shown  that  this  Greek  title  is  employed  in  the 
great  m.ijority  of  instances  to  designate  that  most 
sacred  of  all  the  Divine  appellations.  H. 

jEHO'VAH-ji'REH    (n^"]^    Hin"; : 

Kvpios  iihev-  Dominus  videt),  i.  e.  Jehovah  will 
see,  or  provide,  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to  the 
place  on  which  he  had  been  commanded  to  offer 
Isaac,  to  commemorate  the  interposition  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  wlio  appeared  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii.  14)  and  provided  another  victim. 
The  immediate  allusion  is  to  the  expression  in  tho 
8th  verse,  "  God  will  look  out  for  Himself  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt  offering,"  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  covert  reference  to 
Jloriah,  the  scene  of  the  whole  occunence  Th*} 
play  upon  words  is  followed  up  in  the  latter  clause 
of  ver.  14,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  popular 
proverb :  "  as  it  is  said  this  day.  In  the  mountain 
of  Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen,"  or  "provision  shall 
be  made."  Such  must  be  the  rendering  if  the 
received  punctuation  be  accepted,  but  on  this  point 
there  is  a  division  of  opinion.  The  text  from  which 
the  LXX.  made  their  translation  must  have  been 

i^^^^-^  '^t'^^  "^'T^^)  «"  TV  "P^'  Kupioy  &(peri, 
"on  the  mountain  Jehovah   appeared,"   and   the 

same,  with  the  exception  of  HS"]^  for  the  last 


a  *It  is  justly  tirged  that  a  more  exact  translation  Jehovah  "  (?.  e.  as  regards  my  name  Jehovah)  "  was  ] 
yf  the  Hebrew  (Ex.  vi.  3)  guides  us  more  directly  tn  not  known  to  them.''  The  A.  V.  interpolates  "  th« 
tliis  sense  than  does  that  of  the  A.  V. :  ''I  appeared  to  name  of"  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  and  then,  ej 
iirraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  in  El-Shaddal  "'  (/.  e.  '  it  for  the  .sake  of  correspondence,  says,  "  by  my  name  ' 
m  mj   ?hiT&3;er  as  God  Almighty);   ''and  my   name    in  the  second  part.  U. 
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word,  must  have  been  tlie  reading  of  the  Vulgate 
•nd  Svriac.      The  Targuia  of  Onkelos  is  obscure. 
W.  A.  W. 

-JEHO'\^AH-NIS  SI  0D3  nin"; :  Kipios 
KaTa<pvyri  fxov'  Diiminns  txidUtlio  vim),  i.  e.-  ./e- 
liitdli  viij  /jdiiner,  the  name  given  by  Jloses  to  the* 
altar  which  he  built  in  coninienioration  of  the  dis- 
comfiture of  tlie  Amalekites  by  Joshua  and  his 
jhosen  warriors  at  Kepliidim  (Kx.  xvii.  15).  It 
was  erected  either  upon  the  hill  o\erlooking  the 
battle-field,  upon  which  Moses  sat  with  the  staff  of 
God  in  his  hand,  or  upon  the  battle-field  itself. 
According  to  Aben  lura  it  was  on  the  Iloreb.  'I'lie 
Targuni  of  Onkelos  paraphrases  the  \erse  thus: 
"  Jloses  built  an  altar  and  worshipped  upon  it 
before  Jehovah,  who  had  wrought  for  liim  miracles 

(7"*D^3,  nisin)."  Such  too  is  Jarchi's  explanation 
of  the  name,  referring  to  the  miraculous  interposi 
tion  of  God  in  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites.  The 
LXX.  in  their  translation,  "  the  Ix)rd  my  refuge,'' 
evidently  supposed  nissi  to  be  deri\ed  from  the  root 

D^3,  nus,  "  to  flee,"  and  the  Vulgate  traced  it  to 

Stl'S,  "  to  lift  up."  The  significance  of  the  name 
is  probably  contained  in  the  allusion  to  the  staff 
which  Moses  held  in  his  hand  as  a  banner  during 
the  engagement,  and  the  raising  or  lowering  of 
which  turned  the  fortune  of  battle  in  favor  of  the 
Israelites  or  their  enemies.  God  is  thus  recognized 
in  the  memorial  altar  as  the  deliverer  of  his  people, 
who  leads  them  to  victory,  and  is  their  rallying 
point  in  time  of  peril.  On  the  figurative  use  of 
"  banner,"  see  I's.  Ix.  4;  Is.  xi.  10. 

W.  A.  W. 

JEHO'VAH-SHA'LOM  (n^'hw  Tn'^n^.: 

etp^i/-n  Kvfjiou'-  Bombii  2}"x),  i.  e.  Jehovah  (is) 
ptdce,  or,  with  the  ellipsis  of  "^n'^S,  "Jehovah, 
the  (Jod  of  i)eace."  'I'he  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in 
Ophrah  was  so  called  in  memory  of  the  salutation 
addressed  to  him  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  "  I'eace 
\ie  unto  thee"  (Judg.  vi.  24).  Piscator,  however, 
following  the  Hebrew  accentuation,  which  he  says 
requires  a  different  translation,  renders  the  whole 
passage,  without  introducing  the  proper  name, 
"when  Jehovah  had  proclaimed  peace  to  him;" 
but  his  alteration  is  harsh  and  unnecessary.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  appear  to  have  inserted  the  words 
as  they  .stand  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  to 
have  read  n^in^  D^vlT,  but  they  are  supported 
by  no  MS.  authority.      '  W.  A.  W. 

«  JEHCVAH  -  SHAM'MAH  Ci^^^) 
nipW  :  Kvpio?  iKe7--  Dominus  ibidem),  i.  e.  ./<?- 
hwah  (here,  or  lit.  (hither,  is  the  marginal  reading 
(A.  V.)  of  Iv.ek.  xlviii.  a.'i.  In  the  text  the  trans- 
lators have  put  "The  \jotA  is  there."  In  both 
respects  the  A.  V.  has  followe<l  the  Bishops'  Bilile. 
It  is  the  name  that  was  to  be  given  to  the  new 
city  which  I'>.ekiel  saw  in  his  Vision,  and  has  so 
gorgeously  describetl  (chap,  xl.-xlviii.).  Compare 
Kev.  xxii.  3,  4.  II. 

»  JEHO-VAH  -  TSIDTCENU  (Hi^^ 
13l2"t^,  Jehovnh  our  i-ighteousnesi :  in  Jer. 
»xiii.  G,  Ki'ipios  'IwatSfK,  FA.  «.  luattKfifxl  in 
txxiii.  10,  Kom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Aid.  omit,  (^onip. 
<vptot  SiKaiixTvvn  rtfxiiv-  Dominm  jusim  noster) 
■  the  marginal  reading  of  the  A.  V.  in  Jer.  xxiii. 
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6  and  xxxiii.  10,  where  the  text  has  "  The  Lord  CUT 
Righteousness."     It  will  be  seen  that  the  LXX 

makes  a  proper  name  of  'ISp."!^  {our  i-if/hteou*- 
ness)  in  the  first  of  the  above  passages.  Th{ 
hesitation  of  our  translators  whether  they  should 
render  or  transfer  the  expression  ma}  have  been  the 
greater  from  their  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  the 
Messianic  titles.  The  long  exegetical  nu(e  in  the 
margin  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  (Jer.  xxxiii.  16)  is 
curious  and  deserves  to  be  read.  H. 

JEHOZ'ABAD  ("FSl'^n^  [whom  Jehwah 
gme]:  'Iw^a^dd;  [Alex.  Icu^a/BaS:]  Joznbmf).  1. 
A  Korachite  Levite,  second  son  of  Obed-edom,  and 
one  of  the  porters  of  the  south  gate  of  the  temple, 

and  of  the  storehouse  there  (D)'2pS  H^S)  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4,  15,  compared  with 
Neh.  xii.  25). 

2.  {['laiCa^dS;]  Joseph.  'Ox^ffaros-)  A  Ben- 
jamite,  captain  of  180,000  armed  men,  in  the  days 
of  king  Jeiiosliaphat  (2  ('hr.  xvii.  18). 

3.  [In  2  K.,  'IwCa^e'S;  in  2  Chr.,  'IwCafifO; 
Vat.  Za)^o/3«5;  Alex.  Za^ed.]  Son  of  Shomer  or 
Shimrith,  a  INIoabitish  woman,  and  possibly  a  de- 
scendant of  the  preceditig,  who  with  another  con- 
spired against  king  Joasli  and  slew  him  in  his  bed 
(2  K.  xii.  21;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  [Joash.]  The 
similarity  in  the  names  of  both  conspirators  and 
their  parents  is  worth  notice. 

This  name  is  commonly  abbreviated  in  the  He- 
brew to  Joz.\itAi>.  A.  C.  H. 

JEHOZ'ADAK  (P7?"'^n^  [u-hom  Jehovah 
jnakesjusi]:  'lojo-aSo/c;  Alex.  loxreSf/C  Josedec), 
son  of  the  high-priest  Skisaiaii  (1  Chr.  vi.  14,  15) 
in  the  reiifii  of  Zedekiah.  When  his  father  was 
slain  at  Itiblah  by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the 
11th  of  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18,  21 ),  Jehozadak  was 
led  away  captive  to  Babylon  (1  Chr.  vi.  15),  where 
he  doubtless  spent  the  remainder  of  his  daj-s.  He 
himself  never  attained  the  high-priesthood,  the 
Temple  lieing  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  so  con- 
tinuing, and  he  himself  l)eing  a  captive  all  his  life. 
But  he  was  the  father  of  Ji'..snr.v  the  high-priest  — 
who  with  Zerultbabel  headed  the  Heturii  from  Cap- 
tivity —  and  of  all  his  successors  till  the  pontificate 
of  Alcimus  (Fzr.  iii.  2;  Xeh.  xii.  20,  Ac).  [High- 
priest.]  Nothing  more  is  known  about  him.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that  his  name  is  com- 
pounded of  the  same  elements,  and  has  exactly  the 
same  meaning,  as  that  of  the  contemporary  king 
Zedekiah  —  "God  is  righteous;"  and  that  the 
righteousness  of  (Jod  was  signally  displayed  in  the 
simultaneous  suspension  of  the  throne  of  I  )avid  and 
the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
.ludah.  This  remark  perhaps  acquires  weight  from 
the  fact  of  his  successor  Jeshua,  who  restored  the 
prie8thoo<I  and  rebuilt  the  Temple,  having  the  same 
name  as  Joshua,  who  brought  the  nation  into  the 
land  of  promise,  and  .Ikms,  a  name  significative 
of  salvation. 

In  Ilaggai  and  Zechariah,  though  the  name  in 
the  original  is  exactly  as  above,  yet  our  translators 
have  chosen  to  follow  the  Greek  form,  and  present 
it  as  JosEDKCii. 

In  I">ra  and  Nehemiah  it  is  abbreviated,  both 
in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  to  Jo/adak. 

A.  C.  H. 

JEHU.  1.  (S!in";  =  JKH<)VAn  i»  lie;  [It 
1  K.,  2  K.,]  •loi".  [Vat.  Eiou;  in  2  Chr,  'iT/oli, 
I  Vat.    lou;    in    Hog.,  'lovhi\]    Alex,    [commonly] 
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ln»v!  'Joseph.  'ItjoCs.)  The  founder  of  the  fifth 
dynasty  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  His  history  was 
>ld  in  the  lost  "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  " 
(2  K.  X.  34).  His  father's  name  was  Jehoshaphat 
(2  K.  ix.  2);  his  grandfather's  (which,  as  behig 
better  known,  was  sometimes  affixed  to  his  own  — 
2  Iv.  ix.)  was  Ninishi.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
one  of  the  guards  of  Ahab.  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  when,  with  a  comrade  in  arms,  Bidkar, 
or  Har-Dakar  (Kphreni.  Sjt.  0pp.  iv.  540),  he  rode  « 
behind  Ahab  on  the  fotal  journey  from  Samaria  to 
Jezreel,  and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his  heart,  the 
warning  of  Elijah  against  the  murderer  of  Naboth 
(2  Iv.  ix.  2-3).  But  he  had  already,  as  it  would 
seem,  been  known  to  Elijah  as  a  youth  of  promise, 
and,  accordingly,  in  tlie  vision  at  Horeb  he  is  men- 
tioned as  the  future  king  of  Israel,  whom  Elijah  is 
to  anoint  as  the  minister  of  vengeance  on  Israel 
(1  K.  xix.  16,  17).  This  injunction,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  Elijah  never  fulfilled.  It  was  re- 
served long  afterwards  for  his  successor  Elislia. 

Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and 
Jehoram,  had  risen  to  importance.  The  same  ac- 
tivity and  vehemence  which  had  fitted  him  for  his 
earlier  distinctions  still  continued,  and  he  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  charioteer  whose  rapid 
driving,  as  if  of  a  madman*  (2  K.  ix.  20 >,  could 
be  distinguished  even  from  a  distance.  He  was, 
under  the  last-named  king,  captain  of  the  host  in 
the  siege  of  Ramoth-Gilead.  According  to  Ephraim 
Sn-us  (who  omits  the  words  "saith  the  Lord"  in 
2  K.  ix.  26,  and  makes  "  I "  refer  to  Jehu)  he  had, 
in  a  dream  the  night  before,  seen  the  blood  of 
Nfihoth  and  his  sons  (Ephrem.  Syr.  0pp.  iv.  540). 
Whilst  in  the  midst  of  the  officers  of  the  besieging 
arc-y  a  youth  suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance 
(2  K.  ix.  11),  and  insisted  on  a  private  interview 
with  Jehu.  They  retired  into  a  secret  chamber. 
The  youth  uncovered  a  vial  of  the  sacred  oil  (.los. 
Ant.  ix.  6,  1)  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
poured  it  over  Jehu's  head,  and  after  announcing 
to  him  the  message  from  Elisha,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  king  of  Israel  and  destroyer  of  the 
house  of  Ahab,  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  disap- 
peared. 

Jehu's  countenance,  as  he  reentered  the  assembly 
of  officers,  showed  that  some  strange  tidings  had 
reached  him.  He  tried  at  first  to  evade  their  ques- 
tions, but  then  revealed  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed  by  the  prophetic  call.  In  a 
moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  took  fire. 
They  threw  their  garments  —  the  large  square 
bef/td,  similar  to  a  wrapper  or  plaid  —  under  his 
feet,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  carpet  of  state,  placed 
him  on  the  ton  of  the  stairs,'^'  as  on  an  extempore 
turone,  blew  the  royal  salute  on  their  trumpets, 
and  thus  ordained  him  king.  He  then  cut  off  all 
communication  between   Ramoth-Gilead  and  Jez- 


nr  the  coupling  together  of  oxeu.  This  the  LXX 
understand  as  though  the  two  soldiers  rode  in  sep- 
arate chariots  —  en-ijSe^rjKOTes  en-i  ^evyq  (2  K.  ix.  25); 
Josephus  {.int.  ix.  6,  §  3)  as  though  they  sat  in  the 
same  chariot  with  the  king  (xafle^o/ixeVous  onia-eev  tou 
apfiaTOi  TOO   'A^ajSou). 

6  This  is  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which,  as 
in  2  K.  ix.  11,  the  LXX.  translate  ei/  T7apaJ\Aayyj. 
losephus  (Ant.  ix.  6,  §  3)  says  <rxo\aiiT€pov  re  /cal  (j.«'t' 
KiTaf  las  uiSevev. 

c  The  expression  translated  "  on  the  tnp  of  the 
itairs  "  18  one  the  clew  to  which  Is  lost.     The  word  is 
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reel,  and  set  off,  full  speed,  with  his  ancient  corwade 
Bidkar,  whom  he  had  made  captain  of  the  \ii»t  in 
his  place,  and  a  band  of  horsemen.  From  the 
tower  of  Jezreel  a  watchman  saw  the  cloud  of  dust 
(np5^>  Kovloprov,  A.  v.  "company")  and 
announced  his  coming  (2  K.  ix.  17).  The  mes- 
sengers that  were  sent  out  to  him  he  detained,  on 
the  same  principle  of  secrecy  which  had  guided  all 
his  movements.  It  was  not  till  he  had  almost 
reached  the  city,  and  was  identified  by  the  watch- 
man, that  alarm  was  taken.  But  even  then  it 
seems  as  if  the  two  kings  in  Jezreel  anticipated 
news  from  the  Syrian  war  rather  than  a  revolution 
at  home.  It  was  not  till,  in  answer  to  Jehoram's 
question,  "Is  it  peace,  Jehu?"  that  Jehu's  fierce 
denunciation  of  Jezebel  at  once  re^■ealed  the  danger. 
Jehu  seized  his  opportunity,  and  taking  full  aim 
at  Jehoram,  with  tha  bow  which,  as  captain  of  the 
host,  was  always  with  him,  shot  him  through  the 
heart  (ix.  24).  The  body  was  thrown  out  on 
the  fetal  field,  and  whilst  his  soldiers  pursued  and 
killed  the  king  of  Judah  at  Beth-gan  (A.  V.  "  the 
garden-house  "),  probably  Engannim,  Jehu  himself 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Jezreel  and  fulfilled  the 
divine  warning  on  Jezebel  as  already  on  Jehoram. 
[.Jezf.bel.J  He  then  entered  on  a  work  of  exter- 
mination hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy.  All  the  descendants  of  Ahab 
that  remained  in  Jezreel,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  court,  and  hierarchy  of  Astarte,  were  swept 
away.  His  next  step  was  to  secure  Samaria.  Every 
stage  of  his  progress  was  marked  with  blood.  At 
the  gates  of  Jezreel  he  found  the  heads  of  seventy 
princes  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  ranged  in  two  heaps, 
sent  to  him  as  a  propitiation  by  their  guardians  in 
Samaria,  whom  he  had  defied  to  withstand  him, 
and  on  whom  he  thus  threw  the  responsibility  of 
destroying  their  own  royal  charge.  Next,  at  "  the 
shearing-house  "  (or  Beth-eked)  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria  he  encountered  forty-two  sons  or  nephews 
(2  Chr.  xxii.  8)  of  the  late  khig  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  coimected  by  marriage  with  Ahab,  on  a 
visit  of  compliment  to  their  relatives,  of  whose  fall, 
seemingly,  they  had  not  heard.  These  also  were 
put  to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well,  as,  in  the  later 
history,  of  JMizpah,  and,  in  our  own  days,  of  Cawn- 
pore  (2  K.  x.  14).  [Isiimakl,  6. J  As  he  drove 
on  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  such  as  might 
lia\e  reminded  him  of  the  great  Elijah.  It  was 
Jehonadab,  the  austere  Arabian  sectary,  the  son  of 
Rechab.  In  him  his  keen  eye  discovered  a  ready 
ally.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and  they  con- 
cocted their  schemes  as  they  entered  Samaria  (x. 
15,  16).     [Jehonadab.] 

Some  stragglers  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  that 
city  still  remained  to  be  destroyed.  But  the  great 
stroke  was  yet  to  come ;  and  it  was  conceived  and 


^emn,  0^3  t.  e.  a  bone,  and  the  meaning  appears 
to  be  that  they  placed  Jehu  on  the  very  sixirs  them 
selves  —  if  711  Vj'?  "'^  stairs  —  without  any  seat  or 
chair  below  him.  'The  stairs  doubtless  ran  round  the 
inside  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  still, 
for  instance,  in  the  ruin  called  the  house  of  Zacchaeus 
at  Jericho,  and  Jehu  sat  where  they  joined  the  flat 
platform  which  formed  the  top  or  roof  of  the  house. 
Thus  he  was  conspicuous  against  the  fky.  while  th« 
captains  were  below  him  in  the  open  qu.idrangle.  The 
old  Versions  throw  little  or  no  lig'it  on  the  passage  : 
the  LXX.  simply  repeat  the  Hebrew  word,  «7ri  t1 
yapi)).  TUX  ii  v^aSiMoy      By  Josephus  it  is  ayoid*! 
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executed  with  that  union  of  intrepid  daring  and 
profound  secrecy  which  mari<s  the  whole  career  of 
Jehu.  Up  to  this  moment  there  was  nothinfj  wliich 
showed  anything  beyond  a  determination  to  exter- 
minate in  all  its  branches  the  personal  adherents  of 
Ahab.  He  might  still  have  been  at  heart,  as  he 
«eems  up  to  this  time  to  have  been  in  name,  dis- 
posed to  tolerate,  if  not  to  join  in,  the  I'lurnician 
worship.  "Ahab  served  Baal  a  little,  but  .lehu 
shall  sens  him  much."  There  was  to  be  a  new 
inauguration  of  the  worship  of  Uaal.  A  solenui 
assembly,  sacred  vestments,  innumerable  victims, 
were  ready.  The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  raised 
by  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  32;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  7,  §  G)  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.  The  chief  sacrifice  was 
ofFered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  by  Jehu  hini- 
Belf.  Jehonadab  joined  in  the  deception.  There 
was  some  ajiprehension  lest  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
might  be  found  in  the  temple;  such,  it  seems,  had 
been  the  intermixture  of  the  two  religions.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  all,  and 
none  but,  the  idolaters  were  there,  the  signal  was 
given  to  eighty  trusted  guards,  and  a  sweeping 
massacre  removed  at  one  blow  tlie  whole  heathen 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  inner- 
most 6anctuar5'  of  the  temple  (translated  in  the 
A.  V.  "the  city  of  the  house  of  Haal")  was 
stormed,  the  great  stone  statue  of  Uaal  was  de- 
molished, the  wooden  figures  of  the  inferior  divin- 
ities sitting  round  him  were  torn  from  their  places 
and  burnt  (Ewald,  Gcsch.  iii.  526),  and  the  site  of 
the  sanctuary  itself  became  the  public  resort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  for  the  basest  uses.  This 
is  the  last  public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  re- 
maining twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are 
passed  over  in  a  few  words,  in  which  two  points 
only  are  material:  He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam:  The  trans-Jordanic  tribes 
Bulfered  much  from  the  ravages  of  Hazael  (2  K. 
X.  29-33).  He  was  buried  in  state  in  Samaria, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jkiioaiiaz  (2  K. 
X.  35).  His  name  is  the  first  of  the  Israelite  kings 
which  ap|)e:irs  in  the  Assyrian  monuments."  It  is 
found  on  the  black  obehsk  discovered  at  Nimroud 
(Layard,  Nincrtli,  i.  396),  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  amongst  the  names  of  kings  who  are 
bringing  tribute  (in  this  case  gold  and  silver,  and 
articles  manufactured  in  gold)  to  Shalniancser  I. 
His  name  is  given  as  "Jehu"  (or  "Yalnta") 
"the  son  of  Khumri  "  (Omri).  This  substitution 
of  the  name  of  Omri  for  that  of  his  own  father 
may  be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  import;uice 
which  Omri  had  assumed  as  the  second  founder  of 
the  northern  kingdom,  or  by  the  name  of  "  Beth- 
Khumri,"  oidy  given  to  Samaria  in  these  monu- 
ments as  "the  House  or  Capital  of  Omri"  (Lay- 
ard,  Nin.  and  Bab.,  643;  Kawlinson's  Ilerod.  i. 
465),  [and  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  365.] 

The  character  of  Jehu  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, if  we  take  it  as  a  whole,  and  judge  it  from 
a  general  point  of  view. 


a  •  This  statement  respecting  Jehu  Is  to  be  canceled 
as  Incorrect.  It  Is  founded  on  an  error  of  Prof  Kaw- 
llnson  In  deciphering  an  Assyrian  Inscription  {Ancirnl 
Monankien,  Ii.  365,  note  8)  which  he  correct",  vol.  Iv. 
p.  576.  The  true  reading  ''  gives  the  interesting  infor- 
mation that  among  ]<enhadad>  allies,  when  he  was 
tttockcd  hy  the  Assyrians  in  B.  c.  853,  was  'Ahab  of 
Jczrecl  '  It  appears  that  the  roinmon  danger  of  suh- 
dTtion  by  the  Assyrian  arms,  uiilte<l  In  one,  not  only 
the  ilittltes,  lianiathitpji,  Syrians  of  Damascus,  I'hoe- 
aiclaiui,  nud  Egyptians,  but  the  people  of  Israel  also. 
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He  must  be  regarded,  like  many  others  in  his- 
tory, as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  grea. 
purjwses  rather  than  as  great  or  good  in  himself 
In  the  long  period  during  which  his  destiny 
though  known  to  others  and  perhaps  to  himself 
Liy  dormant;  in  the  suddenness  of  his  rise  to 
power;  in  the  ruthlessness  with  wliich  he  carried 
out  his  purposes;  in  the  union  of  profound  silence 
and  dissimulation  with  a  stern,  fanatic,  wayward 
real,  —  he  has  not  been  without  his  likenesses  in 
modern  times.  The  Scripture  narrative,  although 
it  fixes  our  attention  on  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  extermination 
of  a  wortliless  dynasty  and  a  degrading  worship, 
yet  on  the  whole  leaves  the  sense  that  it  was  a 
reign  barren  in  great  results.  His  dynasty,  indeed, 
was  firndy  seated  on  the  throne  longer  than  any 
other  royal  house  of  Israel  (2  K.  x. ),  and  under  Jero- 
boam II.  it  acquired  a  high  name  amongst  the 
oriental  nations.  But  Elisha,  who  had  raised  him 
to  power,  as  far  as  we  know,  ne\er  saw  him.  In 
other  resjiects  it  was  a  failure;  the  original  sin  of 
Jeroboam's  worship  continued ;  and  in  the  I'rophet 
Hosea  there  seems  to  be  a  retribution  exacted  for 
the  bloodshed  by  which  he  had  mounted  the  throne: 
"  I  will  a\enge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house 
of  Jehu  "  (llos.  i.  4),  as  in  the  similar  condemna- 
tion of  Baasha  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  See  a  striking  poem 
to  this  effect  on  the  character  of  Jehu  iii  the  Lyin 
ApostvUca. 

2.  [In  1  K., 'lou,  Vat.  Jtou,  Alex.  Sit/ou;  2 
Chr.,  'irjov,  Vat.  lou,  Itjcou.]  Jehu,  son  of  Ha- 
nani:  a  prophet  of  Judah,  but  whose  ministrations 
were  chiefly  directed  to  Israel.  His  (iitlier  was 
probably  the  seer  who  attacked  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi. 
7).  He  must  have  begun  his  career  .is  a  prophet 
when  very  young.  He  first  denounced  IJaasha, 
both  for  his  imitation  of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam, 
and  also  (as  it  would  seem)  for  his  cruelty  in  de- 
stroying it  (1  K  xvi.  1,  7),  and  then,  after  an 
interval  of  thirty  years,  reappears  to  denounce 
Jehoshaphat  for  his  alliance  with  Ahab  (2  Chr. 
xix.  2,  3).  He  survived  Jehoshaphat  and  wrote 
his  life  (xx.  34).  From  an  obscurity  in  the  text 
of  1  K.  xvi.  7  the  Vulgate  has  represented  him  as 
killed  by  Biiasha.  But  this  is  not  required  by  the 
words,  and  (except  on  tlie  improbable  hypotiiesis 
of  two  Jehus,  both  sons  of  Hanani)  is  contradicted 
by  the  later  appearance  of  this  prophet. 

3.  Clrjov;  [Vat.  Itjffovs-]  Jelm.)  A  man  of 
Judah  of  the  house  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  38), 
He  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Obed,  descended  from 
the  union  of  an  Egyptian,  J.mmia,  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sheshan,  whose  slave  Jarha  was  (comp.  34). 

4.  ('I?jou;  [Vat.  ouToy.])  A  Simeonite,  son  of 
Josibiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  tribe,  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (comp.  41). 

5.  (ItjouA.)  Jehu  the  ,\ntothite,  t.  e.  native 
of  .\natlioth,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  heroes 
of  Benjamin,  who  forsook  the  cause  of  Saul  for 


Ahab,  king  of  Samaria,  seeing  the  imiwrtance  of  the 
crisis,  sent  a  contingent  of  10,000  men,  and  2,000 
chariots  to  the  confederate  fore*  .  a  contingent  which 
took  part  in  the  flret  great  battle  between  the  armies 
of  Syria  and  Assyria.  Thus  the  first  known  contact 
lietwecn  the  Assyrians  and  the  Israelites  is  advanced 
from  the  accession  of  Jehu  (ab.  n.  c.  841)  to  the  la*l 
year,  or  last  year  but  one,  of  Ahab  (n.  C.  853),  and 
Ahab  —  not  Jehu  —  is  the  first  Israelite  monarch  of 
whom  wo  have  nicntioD  In  the  Assyrian  records." 
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UiM  of  David  when  the  latter  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  3).  He  does  not  reappear  in  any  of  the  later 
list*.  A.  P.  S. 

JEHUB'BAH  (narr^  [he  will  be  hiilden] : 
'lajSd;  [Vat.  corrupt;]  Alex.  0/3a:  Habn),  a  man 
of  Asher ;  son  of  Shamer  or  Shomer,  of  the  house 
of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

JEHU'CAL  (b?^n^  [potent,  Ges.] :  6  'lud- 
XaK;  Alex.  loiaxaC?  L^^-  ItKoX^X']  J^chal),  son 
of  Shelemiah;  one  of  two  persons  sent  by  king 
Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah,  to  entreat  his  prayers  and 
advice  (Jer.  ixxvii.  3).  His  name  is  also  given  as 
JucAL,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
"  princes  of  the  king  "  (comp.  xxxviii.  1,  4). 

JE'HUD  (in^  [praisey.  'AC<ip;  Alex,  love: 
Jud),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh. 
six.  45),  named  between  Baalath  and  Bene-berak. 
Neither  of  these  two  places,  however,  has  been 
identified.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  Jehud  is  not 
named.  Dr.  Kobinson  (ii.  242)  mentions  that  a 
place  called  el-Yehudhjeh  exists  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lijd(l,  but  he  did  not  vijit  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, inserted  on  Van  de  Velde's  map  at  7  miles 
east  of  Jiiffd  and  5  north  of  Lyihl.  This  agrees 
witli  the  statement  of  Schwarz  (141)  that  "Jehud 
is  the  village  Jehudie,  7i  miles  S.  E.  of  Jaffa,"  ex- 
cept as  to  the  direction,  which  is  nearer  E.  than 
S.  E.  G. 

JEHU'DI  Ol^n;*  z=JeiD:  6  'lovSiv,  Alex. 
Iou56«:  Jucll),  son  of  Nethaniah,  a  man  employed 
by  the  princes  of  Jehoiakim's  court  to  fetch  Baruch 
to  read  Jeremiah's  denunciation  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14), 
and  then  by  the  king  to  fetch  the  volume  itself  and 
read  it  to  him  (21,  23). 

JEHUDI'JAH  (nnn^n  [the  Jewess]: 
'ASi'a;  [Vat.  A^eia;]  Alex.  I'Sia:  Judain).  There 
is  really  no  such  name  in  the  Heb.  Bible  as  that 
which  our  A.  V.  exhibits  at  1  Chr.  iv.  18.  If  it 
is  a  proper  name  at  all  it  is  Ha-jehudijah,  Uke 
Ham-melech,  Hak-koz,  etc. ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
rather  an  appellative,  "  the  Jewess."  As  far  as  an 
opinion  can  be  formed  of  so  obscure  and  apparently 
corrupt  a  passage,  IMered,  a  descendant  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  whose  towns,  Gedor, 
Socho,  and  Eshtemoa,  lay  in  the  south  of  Judali, 
married  two  wives  —  one  a  Jewess,  the  other  an 
Egyptian,  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The  -Jewess 
was  sister  of.  Nahani,  the  father  of  the  cities  of 
Keilah  and  Eshtemoa.  The  descendants  of  Mered 
by  his  two  wives  are  given  in  vv.  18,  19,  and  per- 
haps in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  17.  Hodijah  in  ver. 
19  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  Ha-jehudijah,  "  the 

Jewess,"  the  letters  TIT  having  fallen  out  from 

the  end  of  Hti^M  and  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing word ;  and  the  full  stop  at  the  end  of  ver. 
18  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  read  as  a  recapitu- 
lation of  what  precedes:  "These  are  the  sons  of 
Bilhiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  IMered 
took  (for  his  wife),  and  the  sons  of  his  wife,  the 
.lewess,  the  sister  of  Naham  (which  Naham  was) 
the  father  of  Keilah,  whose  inhabitants  are  Gar- 
mites,  and  of  Eshtemoa,  whose  inhabitants  are 
Maat  h.athites; "  the  last  being  named  possibly 
from  Maachah,  Caleb's  concubine,  as  the  Ephra- 
thites  were  from  Ephrata.  Bertheau  ( Chronik) 
arrives  at  the  same  general  result,  by  proposing  to 
place  the  closing  words  of  ver.  18  before  the  words 
7i) 
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"  And  she  bare  Miriam."  etc.,  in  ver.  17.    See  al») 
Vatablus.  ■  A.  C.  H. 

JE'HUSH  (li^^V")  [collecting,  bringing  to- 
gether, Fiirst,  Dietr.]:' 'iccj;  [Vat.  Fay;]  Alex. 
la'Cas :  V^,  son  of  Eshek,  a  remote  descendant  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  39 ).  The  parallel  genealogy  in 
ch.  ix.  stops  short  of  this  man. 

For  the  representation  of  Ain  by  H,  see  Jehiel, 
Mehunim,  etc. 

JEI'EL  (^S''^?^  [perh.  trenstire  of  God, 
Ges.]:  Jeliiel).  1.  ('IcorjA.)  A  chief  man  among 
the  Eeubenites,  one  of  the  house  of  Joel  (1  Chr.  v 
7). 

2.  Clti-fiX;  Alex,  once  I0nj\;  [Vat.  FA.  in  xvi. 
5,  EietTjA..])  A  Merarite  Levite,  one  of  the  gate- 
keepers (D^'^^tt??  A.  V.  "porters,"  and  "door- 
keepers ")  to  the  sacred  tent,  at  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Ark  in  Jerusalem  (1  Ghr.  xv.  18). 
His  duty  was  also  to  play  the  harp  (ver.  21),  or  the 
psaltery  and  harp  (xvi.  5),  in  the  service  before  the 
Ark. 

3.  ('EAe«7)A.,  [Vat.  EXeaTjA,]  Alex.  EAcrjA.) 
A  Gershonite  Invite,  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph  [sons 
of  A.],  forefather  of  Jahaziel  in  the  time  of  king 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xxi.  14). 

4.  (bSIl?"',  i.  e.  Jeuel,  but  the  A.  V.  foUows 
the  correction  of  the  Keri:  'leivjA.)  The  Scribe 
(ISIDn)  who  kept  the  account  of  the  numbers 
of  king  Uzziah's  irregular  predatory  warriors 
(an^lS,  A.  V.  "bands,"  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

5.  (Jeuel,  as  in  the  preceding;  but  the  A.  V. 
again  follows  the  Keri:  'letTjA:  Jahid.)  A  Ger- 
shonite Levite,  one  of  the  Bene-Elizaphan,  who 
assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

6.  ('letTjA,  [Vat.  Eur?A,]  Alex.  lei'rjA.)  One 
of  the  chiefs  (^"^tt?)  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of 
Josiah,  and  an  assistant  in  the  rites  at  his  great 
Passover  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

7.  (Jeuel  as  above,  but  in  Keri  and  A.  V.  Jeiel : 
'IcTJA,  [Vat.  -Eveia,]  Alex.  Eir/A.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Adonikam  who  foniied  part  of  the  caravan  of 
Ezra  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ez.  viii.  13).  In 
Esdras  the  name  is  Jeuel. 

8.  ClaijA,  Alex.  Uei7)\.)  A  layman,  of  the 
Bene  Nebo,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  and  had 
to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43).  In  Esdras  it  is 
omitted  from  the  Greek  and  A.  V.,  though  tbp 
Vulgate  has  Idelus. 

JEKAB'ZEEL  (bW^Jni?;*  [God  who  assein 
bks,  brings  together]:  Vat.  [Alex.  FA.i  omit; 
FA.3  Comp.]  Ka&(re7]\:  Cabseel),  a  fuller  form 
of  the  name  of  Kabzeel,  the  most  remote  city 
of  .Tudah  on  the  southern  frontier.  This  form 
occurs  only  in  the  list  of  the  places  reoccupied  after 
the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  25).  G. 

JEKA'MEAM  (Crpf2^  [who  assembles  the 
people]:  'j€K€ixias,  'UK/xod/jL;  Alex,  [in  xxiv.  23,] 
le/ce^ufa:  Jectnacmi,  Jecmaan),  a  Levite  in  the  time 
of  King  David :  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  the 
son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23). 

JEKAMI'AH  (n^Pi2^  [Jehovah  collects,  or 
endures]:  'lexsM'"'  [Vat.  -fx€i-]\  Alex.  leKO/iiaj: 
Icamins),  son  of  Shallum,  in  the  lir.e  of  Ahlai, 
about  contemporary  with  king  Ataz.     Li  an<  tb« 
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Uie  same  name,  borae  by  a  different  person, 
•8  given  .Iecamiah  (1  C'hr.  ii.  41).     [Jarha.] 
A.  C.  H. 

JEKUTHIEL  (bSN-lJlp]"  [perh.  fear  of 
God,  piety,  Dictr.  Ges.]  :  b  Xeri^A;  Alexne/cejiTjA; 
[Comp.  'lexoKTiTjA:]  Jcvtliil),  a  man  recorded  in 
the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18)  as  the  son 
of  a  certain  l'j;rah  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.  V.  .lehii- 
dijah).  and  in  his  turn  the  ftither,  or  founder,  of 
the  town  of  Zanoah.  This  passnge  in  the  'larguni 
is  not  without  a  certain  interest,  .iered  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  Aloses,  and  each  of  the  names  fol- 
lowing are  taken  as  titles  bonie  by  him.  Jekuthiel 
—  "  trust  in  (iod  "  —  is  so  applied  "  because  in  his 
days  the  Israelites  trusted  in  the  God  of  heaven  for 
forty  years  hi  the  wilderness." 

In  a  remarkable  prayer  used  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  .Jews  in  the  concluding  sen'ice  of  the 
Sabbath,  Elijah  is  invoked  as  having  had  "  tidings 
of  peace  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  Jekuthiel." 
This  is  explained  to  refer  to  some  transaction  in 
the  life  of  Phineas,  with  whom  Elijah  is,  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews,  lielieved  to  be  identical  (see 
tiie  quotations  in  Mwlern  Judaism,  p.  229). 

JEMI'MA   (nn^a^    [dove]:    'Hfj.4pa:  Dies, 

as  if  from  DT*,  "  a  day  "),  the  eldest  of  the  three 
daughters  born  to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his 
prosperity  (Job  xlii.  14).  Kosenmiiller  compares 
the  name  to  the  classical  Diana ;  but  Gesenius  iden- 
tifies it  with  an  Arabic  word  signifying  "dove." 
The  Rev.  C.  Forster  (I/isUn-icnl  Geography  if  Ara- 
bia, ii.  67),  in  tracing  the  posterity  of  Job  in  .Vrabia, 
considers  that  the  name  of  Jemima  sunives  in 
Jemama,  the  name  of  the  central  province  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  which,  according  to  an  Arabian 
tradition  (see  Bochart,  Pludecj,  ii.  §  26),  was  called 
after  Jemama,  an  ancient  queen  of  the  Arabians. 
W.  T.  B. 

JEM'NAAN  CUixvaiv,  [Sin.i  Amm"",  ^•"•'''' 
U^uaa']  Vulg.  omits),  mentioned  among  the  places 
on  the  sea-coast  of  I'alestine  to  which  the  panic  of 
the  incursion  of  Ilolofemes  extended  (.lud.  ii.  28). 
No  doubt  Jabneei,  —  generally  called  Jamnia  by 
the  Greek  writers  —  is  intended.  The  omission  of 
Joppa  however  is  remarkable.  G. 

JEMU'EL  (bS^ia":  [God  ii  light,  Fiirst; 
teink,nssenliii(/,  Dietr.;  but  uncertain] :  'le/jLovriW 
[Vat.  in  Ex.,  le^iTjA:]  Jnmuel),  the  eldest  son  of 
Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15).  In  the  lists 
of  Num.  xxw.  and  1  Chr.  iv.  the  name  is  given  as 
Nk.muki,,  which  Gesenius  decides  to  be  the  cor- 
rupted form. 

JEPH'THAE  ('U<pedf:  Jephte),  Heb.  xi.  32. 
The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Jephthah. 

JEPHTHAH  (nri?*;,  i.  e.  Yiphtah  [he,  i.  e. 
Gii'l,  will  open,  free]:  'UipOde'-  Jephte),  a  judge, 
al)0ut  B.  c.  1143-11.'J7.  His  history  is  contained 
in  Judg.  xi.  1-xii.  7.  He  was  a  Gileadite,  the  son 
of  Gilead  "  and  a  conculdne.  Driven  by  the  legiti- 
mate sons  from  his  fathers  inheritance,  he  went  to 
Job,  and  became  the  head  of  a  company  of  free- 
txwtcrs  in  a  debatable  land  probably  beloncing  to 
Ammon  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  The  idolatrous  Israelites 
In  (Jilead  were  at  that  time  smarting  under  the 
•ppreasion  of  an  Amnionitish  king;  and  .lephthah 


"  •  Probably  a  patronymic  there  =  a  native  of  that 
lonntT^  ;  Me  (InXAD,  4,  note  (Amer.  ed  ).  11. 
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was  led,  as  well  by  the  unsettled  charact«r  v.f  tht 
age  as  by  his  own  family  circumstances,  to  adopt  a 
kind  of  life  unrestrained,  adventurous,  and  insecure 
as  that  of  a  Scottish  border-chieftain  in  tiic  middle 
ages.  It  was  not  unlike  the  hfe  which  David  after- 
wards led  at  ZikLag,  witli  this  exception,  that  Jeph- 
thah h.ad  no  friend  among  the  heathen  in  whose 
land  he  lived.  His  fame  as  a  bold  and  successful 
captain  was  carried  back  to  his  native  Gilead;  and 
when  the  time  was  ripe  for  throwing  oft'  the  yoke 
of  Annnon,  the  Gileadite  elders  sought  in  vain  for 
any  leader,  who  in  an  equal  degree  M-ith  the  base- 
boni  outca.st  could  command  the  confidence  of  hia 
countrymen.  Jephthah  consented  to  liccome  their 
captain,  on  the  condition  —  solemnly  ratified  before 
the  Lord  in  Mizpeh  —  that  in  the  event  of  his 
success  against  Amnion  he  should  still  remain  as 
their  acknowledged  head.  Messages,  urging  their 
respective  claims  to  occupy  the  trans-Jorcanic  re- 
gion, were  exchanged  between  the  Amnionitish  king 
and  Jephthah.  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Ixird  {i.  e. 
"  force  of  mind  for  great  undertakings,  and  bodily 
strength."  Tanchum:  comp.  Judg.  iii.  10,  vi.  34, 
xi.  2!),  xiv.  6,  xv.  14)  came  upon  Jephthah.  He 
collected  warriors  throughout  Gilead  and  .Manasseh, 
the  pro>inces  which  acknowledged  his  authority. 
And  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unto  the  Lord,  "  what- 
soever conieth  forth  [i.  e.  first]  of  the  doors  of  njy 
house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the 
children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  Jehovah's,  and 
I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering."  The  Am- 
monites were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Twenty 
cities,  from  Aroer  on  the  Anion  to  Minnith  and  to 
Abel  Keramim,  were  fciken  from  them.  15ut  aa 
the  conqueror  returned  to  Mizpeh  there  came  out 
to  meet  him  a  procession  of  damsels  with  dances 
and  timbrels,  and  among  them  —  the  first  person 
from  his  own  house  —  his  daughter  and  only  child. 
"  Alas !  my  daughter,  thou  hast  brought  me  very 
low,"  was  the  greeting  of  the  heart-stricken  father. 
But  the  high-minded  maiden  is  ready  for  any  per- 
sonal suffering  in  the  hour  of  her  father's  triumph. 
Only  she  asks  for  a  respite  of  two  months  to  with- 
draw to  her  native  mountains,  and  in  their  recesses 
to  weep  with  her  virgin-friends  over  the  early  dis- 
appointment of  her  life.  When  that  time  was 
ended  she  returned  to  her  father;  and  "he  did 
unto  her  his  vow." 

But  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even  if  he 
were  disposed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic  grief. 
The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  challenged  his  righJ 
to  go  to  war,  as  he  had  done  without  their  concur- 
rence, against  Amnion ;  and  they  proceeded  to  vin- 
dicate the  absurd  claim  by  invading  Jephthah  in 
(Jilead.  They  did  but  add  to  his  triumph  which 
they  envied.  He  first  defeated  them,  then  inter- 
cepted the  fugitives  at  the  fords  of  .Jordan,  and  there, 
having  insultingly  identified  them  as  Ephraimitet 
by  their  peculiar  jironunciation,  he  put  forty-two 
thousand  men  to  the  sword. 

The  eminent  office  for  which  Jephthah  had  stip- 
ulatefl  .as  the  reward  of  his  exertions,  and  the  i;lory 
wliicli  he  h.ad  won,  did  not  long  abide  with  him. 
He  judged  Israel  six  years  and  die<l. 

It  is  generally  conjectured  that  his  jurisdiction 
w.as  limited  to  the  trans-Jordanic  region. 

The  pecnii.ar  expression,  xi.  -31,  faithfully  trans- 
lated iu  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  has  been  inter- 
preted as  signifying  that  Jephthah  had  stcp-chU 
dren. 

That  the  daughter  of  .lephthah  was  really  ofTered 
up  to  (iod  in  sacrifice,  slaiu  by  the  hand  of  b«l 
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Sithv  and  then  burned  —  is  a  horrible  conclusion ; 
but  one  which  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid.  This 
was  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text  by 
Jonathan  the  paraphrast,  and  Rashi,  by  Josephus, 
Ant.  V.  7,  §  10,  and  by  perhaps  all  tlie  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  as  Origen,  in  Joannem,  tom.  vi.  cap. 
36;  Chrysostom,  Horn,  ad  pop.  Antioch.  xiv.  3, 
0pp.  ii.  145  :  Theodoret,  (Imest.  in  Jiul.  xx. ; 
Jerome,  Ep.  (td  Jul.  118,  0pp.  i.  791,  &c.;  Augus- 
tine, (.liuest.  in  Jiid.  viii.  §  41),  0pp.  iii.  1,  p.  610. 
For  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
this  was  the  current,  perhaps  the  universal  opinion 
of  Jews  and  Christians.  Yet  none  of  them  exten- 
uates the  act  of  Jephthah.  Josephus  calls  it  neither 
lawful  nor  pleasing  to  God.  Jewish  writers  say 
that  he  ought  to  have  referred  it  to  the  high-priest; 
but  either  he  failed  to  do  so,*or  the  high-priest 
culpably  omitted  to  prevent  the  rash  act.  Orisren 
strictly  confines  his  praise  to  the  heroism  of  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter. 

Another  interpretation  was  suggested  by  Joseph 
Kimchi.  He  supposed  that,  instead  of  being  sacri- 
ficed, she  was  shut  up  in  a  house  which  her  father 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  that  she  was  there  visited 
by  the  daughters  of  Israel  four  days  in  each  year 
go  long  as  she  lived.  This  interpretation  lias  been 
adopted  by  many  eminent  men,  as  by  Levi  ben 
Gersom  and  Bechai  among  the  Jews,  and  by  Dru- 
Bius,  Grotius,  Estius,  de  Dieu,  Bishop  Mall,  Water- 
tind,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others.  More  names  of  the 
game  period,  and  of  not  less  authority,  might  how- 
ever be  adduced  on  the  other  side.  Lightfoot  once 
thought  {Krubhin,  §  IG)  that  Jephthah  did  not 
slay  his  daughter ;  but  upon  more  mature  reflection 
he  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion  {Harmony,  etc.; 
Judg.  xi..   Works,  i.  51). 

Each  of  these  two  opinions  is  supported  by  argu- 
ments grounded  on  the  original  text  and  on  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  (1.)  In  Judg.  xi.  31,  the 
word  translated  in  the  .\.  V.  "whatsoever"  knows 
no  distinction  of  gender,  and  may  as  correctly  be 
translated  "  whosoever;  "  and  in  favor  of  the  latter 
version  it  is  urged  that  Jephthah  could  not  have 
expected  to  be  met  by  an  ox  or  other  animal  fit  for 
sacrifice,  coming  forth  from  the  door  of  his  house; 
and  that  it  was  obviously  his  intention  to  signalize 
his  thanksgiving  for  victory  by  devoting  some 
human  being  to  destruction,  to  that  end  perverting 
the  statute,  l^v.  xxvii.  28,  23  (given  with  another 
purpose,  on  which  see  Jahn,  Archoeolorjia,  §  294, 
or  Ewald,  AUerthiinier,  89),  to  the  taking  of  a  life 
which  was  not  forfeit  to  the  law.  (2.)  To  J. 
Kimchi's  proposal  to  translate  "  a«f/ I  will  offer," 
rerse  31,  "  or  I  will  offer,"  it  has  been  replied  that 
this  sense  of  the  conjunction  is  rare,  that  it  is  not 
intended  in  two  vows  couched  in  parallel  phrase 
ology,  Gen.  xxviii.  21,  22,  and  1  Sam.  i.  11,  and 
that  it  creates  two  alternatives  between  which  there 
IS  no  opposition.  (3.)  The  word  rendered  in  A.  V. 
'  to  lament,"  or  "to  talk  with,"  verse  40,  is  trans- 
lated by  later  scholars,  a*  in  Judg.  v.  11,  "to  cele- 
brate." (4.)  It  has  been  said  that  if  Jephthah 
put  his  daughter  to  death,  according  to  verse  39 
it  is  unmeaning  to  add  that  she  "  knew  no  man; ' 
but  on  the  othet  hand  it  is  urged  that  this  circum- 
stance is  added  as  setting  in  a  stronger  light  the 
rashness  of  Jephthah  and  the  heroism  of  his 
daughter.  (5.)  It  has  been  argued  that  human 
lacrifices  were  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Jew 
tsh  law,  and  therefore  a  Jew  could  not  have  intended 
o  make  a  thank-offering  of  that  sort;  but  it  is 
^lied  that  a  Gileadite  bom  in  a  lawless  age,  living 
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as  a  freebooter  in  the  midst  of  rude  and  idolatroiu 
people  who  practiced  such  sacrifices,  was  not  likely 
to  be  unusually  acquainted  with  or  to  pay  unusuad 
respect  to  the  pure  and  humane  laws  of  Israel. 
(6.)  Lastly,  it  has  been  argued  that  a  life  of  religious 
celibacy  is  without  injunction  or  example  to  favor 
it  in  the  0.  T. 

Some  persons,  mindful  of  the  enrollment  of  Jeph- 
thah among  the  heroes  of  fiiith  in  Heb.  xi.  32,  as 
well  as  of  the  expression  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him,"  Judg.  xi.  29,  have  therefore 
scrupled  to  believe  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such 
a  sin  as  the  murder  of  his  child.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  also  that  deep  sins  of  several  other 
faithful  men  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  sometimes 
without  comment ;  and  as  .lephthah  had  time  after- 
wards, so  he  may  have  had  grace  to  repent  of  his 
\ow  and  his  fulfillment  of  it.  At  least  we  know 
that  he  felt  remorse,  which  is  often  the  foreshadow 
of  retribution  or  the  harbinger  of  reijentance. 

Doubtless  theological  opinions  have  sometimes 
had  the  effect  of  leading  men  to  prefer  one  view  of 
Jephthah's  vow  to  the  other.  Selden  mentions  that 
Genebrard  was  told  by  a  Jew  that  Kimchi's  inter- 
pretation was  devised  in  order  to  prevent  (Jhristians 
quoting  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter  as  a 
type  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  And 
Christians,  who  desire  or  fear  an  example  alleged 
in  favor  of  celiljate  vows  or  of  the  fallibility  of  in- 
spired men,  may  become  partial  judges  of  the 
question. 

The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  Augustine, 
I.  c.  0pp.  iii.  1,  p.  610;  a  Treatise  by  L.  Capellua 
inserted  in  Crit.  Sua:  on  Judg.  xi. ;  Bp.  Hall's 
Contemplntions  on  0.  T.,  bk.  x. ;  Selden,  De  jure 
naturali  et  gentium,  iv.  §  11;  Lightfoot.  Sermon 
on  Judg.  xi.  39,  in  Works,  ii.  1215;  Pfeiffer,  De 
vote  Jephtw,  0pp.  591;  Dr.  Hales'  Analysis  oj 
Chronology,  ii.  288;  and  in  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia. 
W.  T.  B. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  Kim- 
chi's suggestion  (mentioned  above)  appears  as  a  mar- 
ginal reading  of  the  A.  V.:  It  "shall  surely  be 
the  Lord's,  or  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing." This  disjunctive  construction  makes  the 
vow  of  Jephthah  not  absolute,  but  conditional:  it 
left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  one  course  or  another, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offering  which  he 
might  be  called  to  make,  on  ascertaining  who  or 
what  should  come  forth  to  meet  him  from  his  house. 
But  this  solution  does  violence  to  the  Hebrew  sen- 
tence. Prof.  Cassel,  in  his  elat)orate  article  on 
this  subject  (Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  vi.  466-478), 
maintains  that  Jephthah,  when  he  made  his  vow, 
was  not  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  a  human, 
sacrifice,  or  of  an  animal  sacrifice  of  any  sort,  but 
employed  the  term  "  burnt-offering  "  in  a  spiritual 
sense ;  that  is,  using  the  expressive  word  to  denote 
completeness  of  consecration,  he  meant  that  he  would 
devote  to  God's  special  and  perpetual  service  the 
first  person  of  his  household  whom  he  should  meet 
The  event  showed  that  among  all  the  contingencies 
he  had  no  thought  that  this  person  would  be  his 
own  child;  but  so  it  proved,  and  he  fulfilled  the 
vow  in  consigning  her  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  thus 
destroying  his  own  last  hope  of  posterity.  The 
first  clause  of  the  vow,  it  is  argued,  defines  the 
second:  a  literal  burnt-ofiijring  cannot  be  meant, 
but  one  which  consists  in  being  the  Lord's.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  no  exact  oarallel  can  b« 
fomid  to  justify  this  peculiar  meanms  of  the  word 
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(n  vIS^).  This  author  presents  the  same  view  in 
his  JiiclUer  unci  Jiulli,  pp.  lOC-lU.  Keil  and 
Delitzsch  discuss  the  question  {Bibl.  t'ommtntury 
m  lilt  0.  T.,  iv.  380-395),  and  decide,  in  like  nian- 
uer,  against  the  idea  of  a  literal  sacrifice. 

Wordsworth  {IMy  Bible,  with  Nole.t,  ii.  pt.  i.  128 
ff.)  sums  up  his  review  of  the  different  explanations 
with  the  remark,  tliat  the  predominance  of  argu- 
ment and  authority  favors  the  opinion  "that  Jeph- 
thah  did  actually  offer  his  daughter,  not  against  her 
will,  but  with  her  consent,  a  burnt- offering  to  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  liut  we  may  not  pause  here.  There  is 
a  beautiful  light  slied  upon  the  gloom  of  this  dark 
history,  reflected  from  tlie  youthful  form  of  the 
maiden  of  Gilead,  Jephthah's  daughter.  .  .  .  She 
is  not  like  tlie  Iphigenia  of  the  Greek  story.  She 
otters  her  own  life  a  w  illing  sacrifice ;  and  in  her 
love  for  her  iather's  name,  and  in  calm  resolve  that 
all  should  know  that  she  is  a  wiUing  sacrifice,  and 
with  tender  and  delicate  consideration  for  her 
(ather,  and  in  order  that  no  one  may  charge  him 
with  having  sacrificed  her  against  her  own  free  will, 
»he  craves  respite  and  hi)erty  for  two  months,  that 
she  may  ninge  freely  on  the  mountains,  apart  from 
the  world,  and  prepare  herself  for  the  day  of  suffer- 
ing, and  for  another  life.  In  full  foresight  of  death, 
she  comes  down  from  her  mountain  liberty  at  the 
appointed  time  to  offer  her  virgin  soul  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  her  fatlier's  vow.  Her  name  was  held  in 
honor  in  Israel.  The  daughters  of  Israel  went 
yearly  to  lament  her  —  or  rather  to  celebrate  her 
—  for  four  days." 

finally,  let  it  be  said,  this  is  one  of  those  acts 
which  the  Scripture  history  simply  relates,  but 
leaves  the  judgment  of  them  to  the  reader.  We 
cannot,  without  iieing  unjust  to  the  morality  of 
the  Bible,  insist. too  much  on  this  distinction.  In 
itself  considered,  it  is  innnaterial  to  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  our  interpretation  of  Jephtliah's 
vow,  whether  tliis  interpretation  exalts  or  lowers 
our  estimate  of  his  character.  The  commendation 
of  his  faith  (Heb.  xi.  32)  does  not  extend  to  all  his 
actions.  The  same  allowance  is  due  to  him  for 
frailty  and  aberrations  that  we  make  in  behalf  of 
Others  associated  with  him  in  the  same  catalogue 
•jf  examples  of  heroic  faith.  H. 

JEPHUN'NE  {'U<poyvri:  Jejjhone),  Ecclus. 
xlvi.  7.     [.Jki'Iiunneii.J 

JEPHUN'NEH  (naC":  [perh.  for  whom  a 
way  is  pi-eportd]:  J  ephone).  1.  {'li<povvri-)  Father 
of  Caleb  the  spy,  who  is  usually  designated  as 
"  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh."  He  .appears  to  have 
belonged  to  an  Kdomitish  tribe  calle/  Kenezites, 
from  Kenaz  their  founder;  but  his  fatner  or  other 
ancestors  are  not  named.  [Calkb,  2;  Kknaz.] 
(See  Num.  xiii.  0,  Ac,  xxxii.  12,  &c. ;  Josh.  xiv. 
14,  Ac;  IChr.  iv.  15.) 

2.  iC\f<piv<i  in  both  MSS.  [rather,  Rom.  Alex.; 
Vat.  \piva\-)  A  descendant  of  Asher,  eldest  of 
the  three  sons  of  Jether  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

A.  C.  H. 

JE'RAH  (H"^.")  [newmomi]:  [in  Gen.,]  '\apix 
[.\lex.  lapoS,  Conip.  'Upix'^  '"  1  Chr.,  Horn.  Vat. 
Alex,  omit,  Aid.  'Io5«p,  Comp.  'lipf.]  Jdie),  the 
fcurth  in  order  of  tiie  sons  of  Joktan  ((Jen.  x.  2fj ; 
I  Chr.  i.  20)  and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of 
louthem  Arabia.  He  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
identified  with  the  name  of  any  Arabian  place  or 
knl«,  though  a  fortress  (and  probably  an  old  town, 
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like  the  numerous  fortified  places  in  the  Vcdmb 
of  the   old  Himyerite   kingdom)    named    V<*a)^ 

( ^ '  ^  =  rr^l.'^)  is  mentioned  as  belonging;  to 

the  district  of  the  Nijjiid  (ManiiiJ,  s.  v.  Yerakh), 
which  is  in  Mahreh,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen 
{Kdmoos,  in  article  Je^  ;  cf.  Akabia).  The 
similarity  of  name,  however,  and  the  other  indica 
tions,  we  are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  on. 

A  very  different  identification  has  been  piojwsed 
by  Bochart  {Phaleu,  ii.  19).  He  translates  JeraJ) 
=  "the  moon"  into  Arabic,  and  finds  the  de- 
scendants of  Jerah  in  the  Ahla?i,  a  peo])le  dwelling 
near  the  Bed  Sea  (Agatharch.  ap.  Diod.  Sic.  iii. 
45),  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Herodotu.1 
(iii.  8),  in  which  he  says  of  the  Arabs,  "  Bacehm 
they  call  in  their  language  Orotal;  and  Urania, 
Alilat."  He  further  suggests  that  these  Alilhi 
are  the  Benee-HilAl  of  more  modem  times,  Hik: 

( J^\iS)  meaning,  in  Arabic,  "  the  moon  when, 

being  near  the  sun,  it  shows  a  narrow  rim  of  light." 
(Jesenius  does  not  object  to  this  theory,  which  he 
quotes;  but  says  that  the  opinion  of  Michaelis 
(Spicileff.  ii.  60)  is  more  i)robab]e;  the  latter  scholar 
finding  Jerah  in  the  "coast  of  the  moon"  (cor- 


rectly, "  low  land   of  the  moon. 
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or  in  the  "  mountain  of  the  moon  "  (^^JL'i  Juk^) 

—  in  each  case  the  moon  being  "  kamar,"  not 
"  hilsil."  The  former  is  "a  place  between  Zafari 
and  Esh-Shihr"  (Kunwug);  the  latter  in  the  same 
part,  but  more  inland ;  both  being,  as  Gesenius  re- 
marks, near  to  Iladramilwt,  next  to  which,  in  the 
order  of  tiie  names,  is  Jerah  in  the  record  in 
(jenesis;  and  the  same  argument  may  be  adduce*] 
in  favor  of  our  own  possible  identification  with  the 
fortress  of  Yeriikh,  named  ai  the  commencement 
of  this  article.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  support 
of  translating  Jerah,  as  both  Bochart  and  Michaelis 
have  done,  the  former's  theory  involves  some  grave 
difficulties,  which  must  be  stated. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  above  quoted  (cf.  i. 
131,  "  the  Arabians  call  Venus  AHtta  "),  that  AliLit 
signifies  Urania,  cannot  be  acceptetl  without  further 
evidence  than  we  at  present  possess.  Alilat  was 
almost  doubtless  the  same  as  the  object  of  worship 
called  by  the  Arabs  "  Kl-Latt,"  and  any  new  infor- 
mation refli)ecting  the  latter  is  therefore  important. 
It  would  require  too  much  sjjace  in  this  work  to 
state  the  various  opinions  of  the  Arabs  respecting 
El-I^itt,  its  etymology,  etc.,  as  collected  in  the 
great  MS.  lexicon  entitled  the  "Mohkam,"  a  work 
little  known  in  Europe;  from  which  (articles  oU 
and  ^£  »J)  we  give  the  follow  nig  particulars.  "  El- 

I.att"  is  [generally]  said  to  l)e  originally  '■  lil- 
Lath,"  the  name  of  an  olject  of  worship,  so  called 
by  the  ap[>ellation  of  a  man  who  used  to  moisten 
meal  of  parchetl  iiarley  (saweek)  with  clarified  butter 
or  the  like,  at  the  place  thereof,  for  the  pilgrimit: 
"El-Uitt"  signifyinj;  "the  person  who  performs 
that  ojieration."  The  oljcct  of  wipr>iiip  itself  ii 
said  to  have  been  a  mass  of  rock  [upon  which  h* 
moistened  the  meal;  and  which  was  more  proper); 
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bJIaI  « the  Kock  of  El-T>:itt  "] :  after  the  death  of 
ie  mati  above  mentioned  this  rock  was  worshipped. 
But  some  say  that  "  El-Latt "  is  originally  "  El- 

naheh"  (iJiC^f^t),  meaning  [not  "  the  Goddess," 

but]  "  the  Serpent."  To  this  we  may  add  from 
El-Bevdawee  {Kur-cin,  Uii.  19  and  20),  FJ-Latt  was 
an  idol  of  Thakeef,  at  Et-Ttiif,  or  of  Kureysh,  at 

Nakhleh;  and  was  so  called  from  iCjJ,  because 
they  used  to  go  round  about  it:  or  it  was  called 
"  El-Latt,"  because  it  was  the  image  of  a  man  who 
used  to  moisten  meal  of  parched  barley  with  clari- 
fied butter,  and  to  feed  the  pilgrims.  —  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  it  may  be  a  contraction  of  "  El- 
IlVdiet"  ("the  Serpent,"  or  perhaps  "the  God- 
dess"), pronounced  according  to  the  dialect  of 
Himyer,  with  "  t "  instead  of  "  h  "  in  the  case  of 

a  pause.  (See  the  Sihdh,  MS.,  art.  v_>lJ'«.)  It  is 
said  in  the  Lexicon  entitled  the  Tahdheeb  (MS.,  art. 
oJ),  that  El-Kisa-ee  used  to  pronounce  it,  in  the 
case  of  a  pause,  "El-Lah;"  and  that  those  who 
worshipped  it  compared  its  name  with  that  of 
"  AUah." 

Pococke  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  El- 
L-Att,  which  the  reader  may  consult  {Spec.  Hist. 
Arab.  p.  90);  and  also  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his 
notes  to  Herodotus  (ed.  Rawlinson,  ii.  402,  foot- 
note, and  Essay  i.  to  bk.  iii.):  he  seems  to  be 
wrong,  however,  in  saying  that  the  Arabic  "  '  awel,' 
'fh-st'"  [correctly,  "awwal"]  is  "related  to" 
vS,  or  Allah,  etc. ;  and  that  Alitta  and  Mylitta 
are  Semitic  names  derived  from  "  wekd,  walada, 
'to  bear  children'"  {Essny  i.  537).  The  com- 
parison of  Alitta  and  Mylitta  is  also  extremely 
doubtful ;  and  probably  Herodotus  assimilated  the 
former  name  to  the  latter. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  endeavoring  to 
elucidate  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Ishmaelite 
Arabs,  that  fetishism  was  largely  developed  among 
them ;  and  that  their  idols  were  generally  absurdly 
rude  and  primitive.  Beyond  that  relic  of  primeval 
revelation  which  is  found  in  most  beliefs  —  a  recog- 
nition of  one  univer.sal  and  supreme  God  —  the 
practices  of  fetishism  obtained  more  or  less  through- 
out Arabia :  on  the  north  giving  place  to  the  faith 
of  the  patriarchs ;  on  the  south  merging  into  the 
cosmic  worship  of  the  Himyerites. 

That  the  Alilsei  were  worshippers  of  Alilat  is  an 
assumption  unsupported  by  facts;  but,  whatever 
may  be  said  in  its  favor,  the  people  in  question  are 
not  the  Benee-IlihJ,  who  take  their  name  from  a 
kinsman  of  Mohammed,  in  the  fifth  generation 
before  him,  of  the  well-known  stock  of  Keys. 
(Caussin,  E$s<ii,  Tab.  X  A  ;  Abu-l-Fida,  Hist, 
nnteiil.,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  194.)  E.  S.  P. 

JERAH'MEEL  (bspH"?^  i^^ject  of  Gocte 
mercy]  :  'l€pa.fiff)\  ;  [Vat.  Ipa/f67jA.,  lep(ij.e7}K, 
-arjX,  PafiertW  Ales.  Ipa/xeTjA.,  IfpffifTjk,  -irjA.:] 
Jernmeel).  1.  First-bom  son  of  Hezron,  the  son 
Df  Pharez,  the  son  of  .Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  2-5-27, 
33,  42).  His  descendants  are  given  at  length  in 
the  same  chap,  [.^zariah,  5;  Zabad.]  They 
Inhabited  the  southern  Iwrder  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
crrii.  10,  comp.  8;  xxs.  29). 

2.  r\'at.  Alex.  Ipa^aijA-]     A  Merarite  Levite; 
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the  representative,  at  the  time  of  the  organlz&tiotj 
of  the  Divine  service  by  king  David,  of  the  family 
of  Kish,  the  son  of  Mahli  (1  Chr.  jtsiv.  29 ;  con»p. 
xxiii.  21). 

3.  ['I6pe;it«i7\,  Alex.  -irjX,  FA.  -iay]K:  Jer». 
miel.]  Son  of  Hammelech,  or,  as  the  LXX.  rendei 
it,  "the  king,"  who  was  employed  by -Jehoiakim 
to  make  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  prisoners,  after  he 
had  burnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (.Jer. 
xxxvi.  26).  A.  C.  H. 

JERAH'MEELITES,  THE  ("^bsi^H'^p 
[patronym.  from  the  above] :  'lea^e^a,  6  'lepe- 
(Cit'^A.;  [Vat.  in  xxx.  29,  Io-par;\:]  Alex.  lapannXei, 
lepo/iTjAet:  Jerameel).  The  tribe  descended  from 
tlie  first  of  the  foregoing  jDersons  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10) 
Their  cities  are  also  named  amongst  those  to  which 
David  sent  presents  from  his  Amalekite  booty  (xxx. 
29),  although  to  Achish  he  had  represented  that 
he  had  attacked  them. 

JER'ECHUS  {'Upexos  [or  -xoi\  Vat.  Up- 
eixov:]  Jiricus),  1  Esdr.  v.  22.    [Jericho.] 

JE'RED  (~T'!?.1  [descent,  going  doicn]:  'lapeS: 
Jared).  1.  One  of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood, 
son  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of  Enoch  (1  Chr.  i.  2). 
In  Genesis  the  name  is  given  as  Jared. 

2.  \Jaret.']  One  of  the  descendants  of  .Judah 
signalized  as  the  "  father  —  i.  e.  the  founder  —  of 
Gedor"  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).  He  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  Ezrah  by  his  wife  Ha-Jehudijah,  i.  e.  the  Jewess. 
The  Jews,  however,  give  an  allegorical  interpretar- 
tion  to  the  passage,  and  treat  this  and  other  names 
therein  as  titles  of  Moses  —  Jered,  because  he  caused 
the  manna  to  descend.  Here  —  as  noticed  under 
Jabez  —  the  pun,  though  obvious  in  Biblical  He- 
brew, where  Jurad  (the  root  of  .Jordan)  means  "  to 
descend,"  is  concealed  in  the  rabbinical  paraphrase, 
which  has  iT^niM,  a  word  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, but  without  any  relation  to  Jered,  either  for 
eye  or  ear.  G. 

JER'EMAI  [3  syl.]  {^^T.  \_dweUers  on 
heights]:  'lepan'f,  Alex,  lepefif,  [Vat.  lepe/ieifi, 
FA.  -ytteiO  Jermai),  a  layman;  one  of  the  Bene- 
Hashum,  who  was  comjjelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).  In  the  lists  of  Esdraa 
it  is  omitted. 

JEREMI'AH  (•'^^^'P1^  as  the  more  usual 
form,  or  iT'P'l"),  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxviii. :  'Upefjilas- 
Jeremias,  Vulg.';  Hieremias,  Hieron.  et  al.).  The 
name  has  been  variously  explained :  by  Jerome  and 
Simonis  (Onomnst.  p.  53.5),  as  "  the  exalted  of  the 
Lord;"  by  Gesenius  {i.  v.),  as  "appointed  of  the 
Lord;"  by  Carpzov  (Jntrod.  ad  lib.  V.  T.  p.  iii 
c.  3),  followed  by  Hengstenberg  {Christologie  des 
A.  B.  vol.  i.),  as  "  the  Lord  throws"  — the  latter 
seeing  in  the  name  a  proplietic  reference  to  the 
work  described  in  i.  10  ;  [by  Dietrich,  "whom 
Jehovah  founds,"  i.  e.  establishes.] 

I.  Life.  —  It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  what 
is  known  as  to  the  life  and  work  of  this  prophet  in 
sections  corresponding  to  its  chief  periods.  The 
materials  for  such  an  account  are  to  be  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name. 
Whatever  interest  may  attach  to  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian traditions  connected  with  his  name,  they  have 
no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  and  we  are 
left  to  form  what  picture  we  can  of  the  man  and 
of  his  times  from  the  narratives  and  proplecie* 
which  he  himself  has  left.    Fortunately,  thest  ha« 
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tome  down  to  us,  thoiii.'h  in  sonic  disorder,  with 
unusual  fullness ;  and  tliere  is  no  one  in  the  "  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets  "  of  whom,  in  his  work, 
feelings,  sufterings,  we  have  so  distinct  a  knowledge. 
He  is  for  us  the  great  example  of  the  prophetic  life, 
tlie  representative  of  the  prophetic  order.    It  is  not 

0  be  wondere<l  at  that  he  should  have  seemed  to 
tiie  Christian  feeling  of  the  Early  Church  a  tyjie 
of  Him  in  whom  that  life  received  its  highest  com- 
pletion (Hieron.  C'omm.  in  Jerem.  xxiii.  'J;  Origen. 
Bom.  in  Jtvem.  i.  and  viii. ;  Aug.  de  Pices.  Vti, 
c.  xxxvii.),  or  that  recent  writers  should  have  iden- 
tified him  with  the  "  Servant  of  the  I^rd  "  in  the 
later  chapters  of  Isaiah  (Hunsen,  Goit  in  der  (Jts- 
cfiichte,  i.  425-447;  Niigelsbach,  art.  "Jerem."  in 
Herzog's  Rtul-Encykhp. ). 

(1.)  Under  Josiah,  b.  c.  638-608.  —  In  the  1.3th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  prophet  speaks  of 

himself  as  still  "a  child"  ("1^3,  i.  6).  We  can- 
not rely  indeed  on  this  word  as  a  chronological 
datum.  It  may  have  been  used  simply  as  the  ex- 
pression of  conscious  weakness,  and  as  a  word  of 
age  it  extends  from  merest  infancy  (Ex.  ii.  6;  1 
Sam.  iv.  21)  to  adult  manhood  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17; 

1  K.  iii.  7).  We  may  at  least  infer,  however,  as 
we  can  trace  his  life  in  full  activity  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  from  this  period,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  reign  he  could  not  have  passed  out  of 
actual  childhood.  He  is  describetl  as  "  the  son  of 
Hilkiah  of  the  priests  that  were  in  Anathoth  "  (i.  1). 
Were  we  able,  with  some  earlier  (Clem.  Al.  ISInmi. 
i.  p.  142;  Jerome,  0/>p.  torn.  iv.  §  110,  D.)  and 
some  later  writers  (Eiciihoni,  Calovius,  Maldonatus, 
von  Rohlen,  Urnbreit),  to  identify  this  Hilkiah  with 
the  high-priest  who  bore  so  large  a  share  in  Josiah's 
work  of  reformation,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
think  of  the  king  and  the  prophet,  so  nearly  of  the 
game  age  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  l),.as  growing  up  together 
under  the  same  training,  subject  to  the  same  in- 
fluences. Against  this  hypothesis,  however,  tliere 
have  been  urged  the  facts  (Carpzov,  Keil,  l^wald, 
and  others) — (1.)  that  the  name  is  too  common 
to  be  a  ground  of  identification;  (2.)  that  the 
manner  in  which  this  Hilkiah  is  mentioned  is 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  his  having  been  the 
High-priest  of  Israel;  (3.)  that  neither  Jeremiah 
himself,  nor  his  opponents,  allude  to  this  parentage; 
(4.)  that  the  priests  who  lived  at  Anathoth  were 
of  the  House  of  Ithamar  (1  K.  ii.  20;  1  Chr.  xxiv. 
3),  while  the  high-priests  from  Zadok  downwarfls 
were  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  (Carpzov,  Jnliod.  in  lib. 

V.  T.  Jerem.).  The  occurrence  of  the  same  name 
may  be  looked  on,  however,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  instances  in  the  O.  T.,  as  a  probable  indica- 
tion of  affinity  or  friendship;  and  this,  together 
with  the  coincidences—  (1.)  that  the  uncle  of  Jere- 
miah (xxxii.  7)  bears  the  same  name  as  the  husband 
of  HuLlah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14),  and  (2.) 
'Jiat  Aiiikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  the  great  siip- 
«rter  of  Hilkiah  and  Huldah  in  their  work  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20)  was  also,  throughout,  the  great  i)rotector 
of  the  prophet  Mer.  xxvi.  24),  may  hel])  to  throw 
some  liglit  on  the  education  by  which  he  was  pre- 
pared for  that  work  to  whioh  he  was  taught  he  had 
been  '•  sanctifietl  from  his  mother's  womb."  The 
»trange  Habbinic  tradition  (Carjizov,  /.  c),  that 
eiirht  of  the  f)erso)is  most  conspicuous  in  the  relig- 
ious history  of  this  period  (Jeremiah,  liaruch, 
bKHiiah,  .Maa.teiah,  Hilkiah,  Hanameel.  Huldah, 
Bb^iUuin)  were  alt  <lescend(Ki  from  the  h.arlot  Itahab, 
luy  pohstbly  have  been  a  distortion  of  the  fact  that 
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they  were  connected,  in  some  w.iy  o:-  :theT.  m 
members  of  a  family.  If  this  were  so,  we  can  forrc 
a  tolerably  distinct  notion  of  the  influences  that 
were  at  work  on  .Jeremiah's  youth.  The  boy  woxM 
hear  among  the  priests  of  his  native  town,  not  three 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  [Anathoth],  of  the 
idolatries  and  cruelties  of  Manasseh  and  his  son 
Anion.  He  would  be  trained  in  the  traditional 
precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  Law.  -He  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  names  and  wTitings 
of  older  prophets,  such  as  l\licah  and  Isaiah.  Ai» 
he  grew  up  towards  manhood,  he  would  hear  also 
of  the  work  which  the  king  and  his  counsellors  wer*! 
carrying  on,  and  of  the  teaching  of  the  woni&ii^ 
who  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  relig- 
ious revival,  was  looked  upon  as  speaking  fi-oni 
direct  prophetic  inspiration.  In  all  hkelihood,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  came  into  actual  contact  with 
them.  Possil)ly,  too,  to  this  period  of  his  life  we 
may  trace  the  commencement  of  that  friendship 
with  the  family  of  Ncriah  which  was  afterwards  sc 
fruitful  in  results.  The  two  brothers  liaruch  and 
Seraiah  both  appear  as  the  disciples  of  the  prophet 
(xxxvi.  4,  Ii.  5'J);  both  were  the  sons  of  Neriah, 
the  son  of  Maaseiah  (I.  c);  and  Maaseiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8)  was  governor  of  Jerusalem,  acting  with 
Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  in  the  religious  reforms  of 
Josiah.  As  the  result  of  all  these  influences  we 
find  in  him  all  the  conspicuous  features  of  the 
devout  ascetic  character:  intense  eon.sciousness  of 
his  own  weakness,  great  susceptibility  to  varying 
emotions,  a  spirit  easily  bowed  down.  Hut  there 
were  also,  we  may  believe  (assuming  only  that  the 
prophetic  character  is  the  development,  purified 
and  exalted,  of  the  natural,  not  its  contradiction), 
the  strong  national  feelings  of  an  Israelite,  the 
desire  to  see  his  nation  becoming  in  reality  what  it 
had  been  called  to  be,  anxious  doubts  whether  this 
were  possible,  for  a  people  that  had  sunk  so  low 
(cf.  Maurice,  Propliels  and  Kin^s  <f  the  0.  T., 
Semi,  xxii.-xxiv.;  Ewald,  Pioj)lieleii.  ii.  p.  6-8). 
Left  to  himself,  he  might  have  borne  his  part 
among  the  reforming  priests  of  Josiah's  reign,  free 
from  their  foniialism  and  hypocrisy.  Hut  "^he 
word  uf  Jehovah  came  to  him  "  (i.  2);  and  by  that 
divine  voice  the  secret  of  his  future  life  was  revealed 
to  him,  at  the  very  time  when  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion was  going  on  with  fresh  vigor  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3), 
when  he  himself  was  beginning  to  have  tiie  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  man."  He  was  to  lay  aside  all 
self-distrust,  all  natural  fear  and  trembling  (i.  7,  8), 
and  to  accept  his  calling  as  a  prophet  of  Jehovak 
"set  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kincdoms,  Ut 
root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  and  to 
throw  down,  to  build  and  to  jilant  "  (i.  10).  A 
life-long  martyrdom  was  set  before  him,  a  struggle 
against  kings  and  priests  and  people  (i.  18).  When 
was  this  wonderful  mission  developed  into  action  ? 
What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  inward  and  outward 
life  of  the  man  who  received  it':'  lor  a  time,  it 
would  seem,  he  held  .aloof  from  the  work  which  was 
going  on  throughout  the  nation.  His  name  ia 
nowhere  nientione<l  in  the  history  of  the  memorable 
eighteenth  year  of  .losiah.  Though  five  years  had 
jMissed  since  he  had  entered  on  the  work  of  a 
prophet,  it  is  from  Huldah,  not  from  him,  that  the 
king  and  his  princes  seek  for  counsel.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Hook  of  the  Knw,  however  (we  need 
not  now  inquire  wiietbcr  il  were  the  I'enlateuch  aa 


<•  Car|>zoT  (/.  e.)  H\eR  twenty  ns  tlie  proballe  iifl 
of  Jeiemlah  at  tbe  time  of  hU  c&U. 
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»  v&ule,  or  a  lost  portion  of  it,  or  a  compilation 
iltogrether  new),  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  inHu- 
juce  on  a  mind  like  Jeremiah's:  his  later  writings 
sb'iW  abundant  traces  of  it  (of.  inf.)\  and  the  result 
ipparently  was,  that  he  could  not  share  the  hopes 
which  others  cherished.  To  them  the  reformation 
seemed  more  thorough  than  that  accomplished  by 
Hezekiah.  They  might  think  that  fasts,  and  sacri- 
fices, and  the  punishment  of  idolaters,  might  avert 
the  penalties  of  which  they  heard  in  the  book  so 
strangely  found  (Deut.  sxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxxii.),  and 
might  look  forward  to  a  time  of  prosperity  and 
peace,  of  godliness  and  security  (vii.  4).  He  saw 
that  the  reformation  was  but  a  surface  one.  Israel 
had  gone  into  captivity,  and  .Judah  was  worse  than 
Israel  (iii.  11).  It  was  as  hard  for  him  as  it  had 
been  for  Isaiah,  lo  find  among  the  princes  and 
people  wlio  worshipped  in  the  Temple,  one  just, 
truth-seeking  man  (v.  1,  28).  His  own  work,  as 
a  priest  and  prophet,  led  him  to  discern  the  false- 
hood and  lust  of  rule  which  were  at  work  under 
the  form  of  zeal  (v.  31).  The  spoken  or  written 
prophecies  of  his  contemporaries,  Zephaniah,  Hab- 
akkuk,  Urijah,  Huldah,  may  have  served  to  deepen 
his  convictions,  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  already  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  it.  The  strange  visions  which  had  followed 
upon  his  call  (i.  11-16)  taught  him  that  .Jehovah 
would  "hasten"  the  performance  of  His  word; 
and  if  the  Sc}-thian  inroads  of  the  lat«r  years  of 
,Iosiah's  reign  seemed  in  part  to  correspond  to  tlie 
"destruction  commg  from  the  North"  (Ewald, 
Propketen  in  be),  they  could  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  exhausting  the  words  that  sjwke  of  it. 
Hence,  though  we  have  hardly  any  mention  of 
special  incidents  in  the  Ufe  of  Jeremiah  during  the 
eighteen  years  between  his  call  and  Josiali's  death, 
the  main  features  of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough 
before  us.  He  had  even  then  his  experience  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  lot  to  which  God  had  called  him. 
The  duties  of  the  priest,  even  if  he  continued  to 
discharge  them,  were  merged  in  those  of  the  new 
and  special  office.  Strange  as  it  was  for  a  priest 
to  remain  unmarried,  his  lot  was  to  be  one  of 
solitude  (xvi.  2).«  It  was  not  for  him  to  enter  into 
the  house  of  feasting,  or  even  into  that  of  mourning 
(xvi.  5,  8).  From  time  to  time  he  appeared,  clad 
probably  in  the  "rough  garment"  of  a  prophet 
(Zech.  xiii.  4),  in  Anathoth  and  Jerusalem.  He 
was  heard  warning  and  protesting,  "  rising  early 
and  speaking"  (xxv.  3),  and  as  the  result  of  this 
there  came  "reproach  and  derision  daily"  (xx.  8). 
He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  kindred  (xii.  6),  perse- 
cuted with  murderous  hate  by  his  own  townsmen 
(xi.  21 ),  mocked  with  the  taunting  question,  AVhere 
is  the  word  of  Jehovah?  (xvii.  15).  And  there 
were  inner  spiritual  trials  as  well  as  these  outward 
ones.  He  too,  like  the  wi-iters  of  Job  and  Ps. 
Ixxiii.,  was  haunted  by  perplexities  rising  out  of  the 
disorders  of  the  world  (xii.  1,  2);  on  him  there 
came  the  bitter  feeling,  that  he  was  "  a  man  of 
contention  to  the  whole  earth  "  (xv.  10);  the  doubt 
whether  his  whole  work  was  not  a  delusion  and  a 
lie  (xx.  7)  tempting  him  at  tirjes  to  fall  back  into 
silence,  until  the  fire  again  burnt  within  him,  and 
18  was  weary  of  forbearing  (xx.  9).     AVhether  the 
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passages  that  have  been  referred  to  belong,  all  of 
them,  to  this  period  or  a  later  one,  they  represt-n' 
that  which  was  inseparable  from  the  prophet's  'Lie 
at  all  times,  and  which,  in  a  character  like  Jeve- 
miah's,  was  developed  in  its  strongest  form.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign,  however,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  some  part  in  the  great  national  ques 
tions  then  at  issue.  The  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  to  which  Manasseh  had  become  tributary 
led  the  old  ICgyptian  party  among  the  princes  oif 
Judah  to  revive  their  plans,  and  to  urge  an  alliance 
with  Pharaoh-Necho  as  the  only  means  of  safety. 
Jeremiah,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Isaiah  (Is. 
XXX.  1-7),  warned  them  that  it  would  lead  only  to 
confusion  (ii.  18,  36).  The  policy  of  Josiah  was 
determined,  probably,  by  this  counsel.  He  chose 
to  attach  himself  to  the  new  Chaldaean  kingdom, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Egyptian  king.  We  may  think  of 
this  as  one  of  the  first  great  sorrows  of  Jeremiah's 
life.  His  lamentations  for  the  king  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
2.5)''  may  have  been  those  o^ersonal  friendship 
They  were  certainly  those  of  a  man  who,  with 
nothing  before  him  but  the  prospect  of  confusion 
and  wrong,  looks  back  upon  a  reign  of  righteous- 
ness and  truth  (xxii.  3,  16). 

I  (2.)  Under  Jehoahaz  (=Shallum),  b.  c.  608.— 
The  short  reign  of  this  prince  —  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple on  hearing  of  Josiah's  death,  and  after  three 
months  deposed  by  Phai'aoh-Necho  —  gave  little 
scope  for  direct  prophetic  action.  The  fact  of  his 
deposition,  however,  shows  that  he  had  been  set  up 
against  Egypt,  and  therefore  as  representing  the 
policy  of  which  Jeremiah  had  been  the  advocate; 
and  this  may  account  for  the  tenderness  and  pity 
with  which  he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian  exile 
(xxii.  11,  12). 

(3.)  Under  .Jehoiakim,  R.  C.  607-597. —In  the 
weakness  and  disorder  which  characterized  this 
reign,  the  work  of  Jeremiah  became  daily  more 
prominent.  The  king  had  come  to  tlie  throne  as 
the  vassal  of  Egypt,  and  for  a  time  the  Egyptian 
party  was  dominant  in  Jerusalem.  It  numbered 
among  its  members  many  of  the  princes  of  Judah, 
many  priests  and  prophets,  the  Pashurs  and  the 
Hananiahs.  Others,  however,  remained  faithful  to 
the  policy  of  Josiah,  and  held  that  the  only  way  of 
safety  lay  in  accepting  the  supremacy  of  the  Chal- 
daeans.  Jeremiah  appeared  as  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  this  party.  He  had  learnt  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times;  the  evils  of  the  nation  were 
not  to  be  cured  by  any  half-measures  of  reform,  or 
by  foreign  alliances.  The  king  of  Babylon  was 
God's  servant  (xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6),  doing  his  work 
and  was  for  a  time  to  prevail  over  all  resistance. 
Hard  as  it  was  for  one  who  sympathized  so  deeply 
with  all  the  sufferings  of  his  country,  this  was  the 
conviction  to  which  he  had  to  bring  himself.  He 
had  to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
by  declaring  it.  Men  claimmg  to  be  prophets  h.ad 
their  "word  of  Jehovah"  to  set  against  his  (xiv. 
13,  xxiii.  17 ),  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  com- 
mit his  cause  to  God,  and  wait  for  the  result. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  this  conflict 
are  brought  Ijelbre  us  with  great  vividness.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Jehoiakim,  on  one  of  the  sol- 


a  This  is  clearly  the  natural  Inference  fron:  the 
KTorcU,  and  patristic  \Triters  take  the  fact  for  granted. 
!n  later  times  it  ha.s  been  supposed  to  have  some 
on  the  question  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 


and  has  been  denied  by  Protestant  and  reasserted  by 
Romish  critics  accordingly  (cf  Carpzov,  /.  c). 

b  The  hypothesis  which  ascribes  these  lanicntationi 
to  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  Josiah's  father-in-law,  is  bsrdi; 
worth  refuting. 
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tmn  feast-days  —  when  the  courts  of  the  Temple 
were  filled  with  worshiinjcrs  from  all  the  cities  of 
ludah  —  the  proiiiiet  a|)|)eared,  to  utter  the  nies- 
nage  that  .lerusaleiii  .should  become  a  curse,  that 
the  Temple  should  share  the  fate  of  the  tabernacle 
of  Shiloh  (xxvi.  6).  Then  it  was  that  the  great 
itruggle  of  his  life  began:  priests  and  proi)hets 
and  people  joined  in  tlie  demand  for  liis  death 
(xxvi.  8).  The  ])rinces  of  Judah,  among  whom 
were  still  many  of  the  counsellors  of  Josiah,  or 
their  sons,  endeavored  to  protect  him  (xxvi.  10). 
His  friends  appealed  to  the  precedent  of  Micah  the 
IMorasthite,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiali  had  ut- 
tered a  like  prophecy  with  impunity,  and  so  for  a 
time  he  escaped.  The  fate  of  one  who  was  stiiTed 
up  to  prophesy  in  the  same  strain  showed,  however, 
what  he  might  expect  from  the  weak  and  cruel 
king.  If  Jeremiah  was  not  at  once  hunted  to 
death,  like  Urijah  (xxvi.  23),  it  was  only  because 
his  friend  Ahikam  was  powerful  enough  to  protect 
him.  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  was  yet  more 
memorable.  The  battle  of  CarchemLsh  overthrew 
the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian  party  (xlvi.  2),  and  the 
armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar  drove  tliose  wiio  had  no 
defenced  cities  to  take  refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv. 
11).  As  one  of  the  cons«]uences  of  this,  we  have 
the  interesting  episode  of  tlie  Kechal)ites.  The 
mind  of  the  prophet,  a.scetic  in  his  habits,  shrink- 
ing from  the  conmion  forms  of  social  life,  was  nat- 
urally enough  drawn  towards  the  tribe  which  was 
at  once  conspicuous  for  its  abstinence  fi'om  wine 
and  its  traditional  hatred  of  idolatry  (2  K.  x.  15). 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Jeremiah  among 
them,  and  their  ready  reception  into  the  Temple, 
may  point,  perhaps,  to  a  previous  intimacy  with 
him  and  his  lirother  priests.  Now  they  and  their 
mode  of  life  had  a  new  significance  for  him.  They, 
with  their  reverence  for  the  precepts  of  the  founder 
of  their  trilje,  were  as  a  living  protest  a<:ainst  the 
disobedience  of  the  men  of  Judah  to  a  higher  law 
(xxxv.  18).  In  this  year  too  came  another  solenm 
message  to  the  kin;;:  prophecies  which  had  lieen 
uttered,  here  and  there  at  intervals,  were  now  to  be 
gathered  togetlier,  written  in  a  book,  and  read  as  a 
whole  in  the  hearing  of  the  people.  Bamch,  al- 
ready known  as  the  I'rophet's  disciple,  acted  as 
Bcribe;  and  in  the  following  year,  when  a  solemn 
fast-day  called  the  whole  people  together  in  tiie 
'i'emple  (xxxvi.  1-9),  Jeremiah — hindered  himself, 
we  know  not  how  —  sent  him  to  proclaim  them. 
The  result  was  as  it  had  been  before:  the  princes 
of  Judah  connivefl  at  the  escape  of  the  prophet 
and  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19).  The  kinj;  vente<l  his 
impotent  rage  upon  tlie  scroll  which  Jeremiah  had 
written.  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  in  their  retirement, 
re-wrote  it  with  many  added  prophecies;  among 
them,  probably,  the  sitecial  prediction  that  the  king 
should  die  by  the  sword,  and  be  cast  out  unburied 
and  dishonored  (xxii.  30).  In  ch.  xlv.,  which  l)e- 
longs  to  this  period,  we  have  a  glimpse  into  the 
relations  whicli  existed  between  the  master  and  the 
Bcholar,  and  into  what  at  that  time  were  tlie 
thoughts  of  each  of  them.  Banich,  younger  and 
more  eager,  had  expected  a  change  for  the  better. 
To  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  impending  crisis, 
l«  be  the  hero  of  a  national  revival,  to  gain  the 
favor  of  the  conqueror  whose  comini;  he  annotmced 
—  this,  or  something  like  this,  had  been  the  vision 
tliat  had  come  before  hiu),  and  when  this  passed 
Away  he  sank  into  despair  at  the  seeming  friiitless- 
iMiM  of  liis  efforts,  .lereniiah  had  paKse<l  through 
Uutt  iiliaae  of  trial  and  could  sy'mpathize  with  it 
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and  knew  how  to  meet  it.  To  the  mind  ct  hli 
disciple,  as  once  to  his  own,  the  future  was  revealed 
in  all  its  dreariness.  He  was  not  to  .seek  "great 
things  "  for  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  country's 
ruin :  his  life,  and  that  only,  was  to  be  given  him 
••  for  a  prey."  As  the  danger  drew  nearer,  there 
was  given  to  the  I'rophet  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
pur])oses  of  (iod  for  his  people.  He  might  have 
thought  before,  as  others  did,  that  the  chastisement 
would  be  but  for  a  short  time,  that  repentance 
would  lead  to  strength,  and  that  the  yoke  of  the 
Chaldseans  miglit  soon  be  shaken  off:  now  he  learnt 
that  it  would  last  for  seventy  years  (xxv.  12),  till 
he  and  all  that  generation  had  passed  away.  Nor 
was  it  on  Judah  only  that  the  king  of  IJabvlon  was 
to  execute  the  judgments  of  Jehovah :  all  nations 
that  were  within  the  prophet's  ken  were  to  drink 
as  fully  as  she  did  of  "  the  wine-cup  of  His  fury  " 
(xxv.  15-38).  In  the  absence  of  special  dates  for 
other  events  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  we  may 
bring  together  into  one  picture  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  tliis  period  of  Jeren)iah's  life. 
As  the  danger  from  the  Chaldwans  became  more 
threatening,  the  persecution  against  him  grew  hot- 
ter, his  own  thoughts  were  more  bitter  and  despond- 
ing (xviii.).  The  people  sought  his  life:  his  voice 
rose  up  in*  the  i)rayer  that  God  would  deliver  and 
avenge  him.  Common  facts  became  significant  to 
him  of  new  and  wonderful  truths ;  the  work  of  the 
potter  aiming  at  the  production  of  a  perfect  form, 
rejecting  the  vessels  which  did  not  attain  to  it, 
became  a  parable  of  God's  dealings  with  Israel  and 
with  the  world  (xviii.  1-G;  conip.  Maurice,  Proph. 
ami  KiiKjs,  1.  c.).  That  thought  he  soon  repro- 
duced in  act  as  well  as  word.  Standing  in  the 
valley  of  Hen-Hinnom,  he  broke  the  earthen  vessel 
he  carried  in  his  hands,  and  prophesied  to  the  peo- 
ple that  the  whole  city  should  be  defiled  with  the 
dead,  as  that  valley  had  been,  within  their  memory, 
by  Josiah  (xix.  10-13).  The  boldness  of  the  speech 
and  act  drew  upon  him  immediate  punishment. 
The  priest  I'ashur  smote  and  put  him  "  in  the 
stocks"  (xx.  2);  and  then  there  came  upon  him, 
as  in  all  seasons  of  suffering,  the  sense  of  failure 
and  weakness.  The  work  of  God's  messengers 
seemed  to  him  too  terrible  to  be  borne:  he  would 
/fain  have  withdrawn  from  it  (xx.  9).  He  used  for 
himself  the  cry  of  wailing  that  had  belonged  to  the 
extremest  agony  of  Job  (xx.  14-18).  The  years 
that  followed  brought  no  change  for  the  lietter. 
Famine  and  drought  were  added  to  the  miseries  of 
the  jieople  (xiv.  1),  but  false  prophets  still  deceived 
tlieni  with  assurances  of  plenty;  and  Jeremiah  was 
looked  on  with  di.slike,  as  "a  ])rophet  of  evil,"  and 
"every  one  cursed"  him  (xv.  10).  He  was  set, 
however,  "as  a  fenced  brazen  wall"  (xv.  20), 
and  went  on  with  his  work,  reproving  king  and 
nobles  and  people;  as  for  other  sins,  so  also  espe- 
cially for  their  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  (xvii. 
19-27),  for  their  blind  reverence  for  the  Temple, 
and  yet  blinder  trust  in  it,  even  while  they  were 
worshipping  the(}ueen  of  Heaven  in  the  very  streets 
of  Jerusidem  (vii.  14,  18).  Now  too,  as  before,  his 
work  extended  to  other  nations:  they  were  not  to 
exult  in  the  downfall  of  Judah,  but  to  share  it. 
All  were  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  empire  of  the 
(  haldienns  (xlviii.-xlix. ).  If  there  had  been  nothing 
beyond  this,  no  hope  for  Isniel  or  this  world  but 
that  of  a  universal  monarchy  resting  on  brute 
strength,  the  pros^K-ct  would  have  been  altogetbef 
ovenvhelming;  but  through  this  darkness  then 
gleamed  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  l-jpe.     Whei 
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ii8  Kventy  years  were  over,  there  wa«  tc  be  a 
restoration  as  wonderful  as  that  from  Egypt  had 
been  (xxxiii.  7).  In  the  far  off  future  there  was 
ihe  vision  of  a  renewed  kingdom ;  of  a  "  righteous 
brancli  "  of  the  house  of  David,  "  executing  judg- 
ment and  justice,"  of  Israel  and  Judah  dwelling 
safely,  once  more  iniited,  under  "  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness"  (xxiii.  5,  6). 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  can  deal  with  the 
strange  narrative  of  cii.  xiii.  as  a  fact  in  Jeremiah's 
life.  Ewald  {P ropheten  des  A.  B.,  in  loc.)  rejects 
the  reading  "Euphrates"  altogether;  Hitzig,  fol- 
lowing Bochart,  conjectures  Ephratah.  Slost  other 
modern  commentators  look  on  the  narrative  as 
merely  symbolic.  Assuming,  however  (with  Cal- 
met  and  Henderson,  and  the  consensus  of  patristic 
expositors),  that  here,  as  in  xix.  1,  10,  xxvii.  2;  Is. 
XX.  2,  the  symbols,  however  strange  they  might 
seem,  were  acts  and  not  visions,  it  is  open  to  us  to 
conjecture  that  in  this  visit  to  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  may  have  originated  his  acquaintance  with 
the  princes  and  commanders  who  afterwards  be- 
friended him.  The  special  commands  given  in  his 
favor  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxxix.  11)  seem  at  any 
rate  to  imply  some  previous  knowledge. 

(4.)  Under  Jehoiachin  ^:=Jeconiah),  b.  c.  597. 
—  The  danger  which  Jeremiah  had  so  long  fore- 
told, at  last  came  near.  First  Jehoiakim,  and  after- 
wards his  successor,  were  carried  into  exile,  and 
with  them  all  that  constituted  the  worth  and 
strength  of  the  nation,  —  princes,  warriors,  arti- 
sans (2  K.  xxiv.).  Among  them  too  were  some  of 
the  false  prophets  who  had  encouraged  the  people 
with  the  h'jpe  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  could 
not  yet  abandon  their  blind  confidence.  Of  the 
work  of  the  prophet  in  this  short  reign  we  have 
but  the  tiMgnientary  record  of  xxii.  24-30.  We 
may  infer,  ii-nvever,  from  the  language  of  his  later 
prophe.ies,  iliat  he  looked  with  sympathy  and  sor- 
row on  file  fate  of  the  exiles  in  Habylon;  and  that 
the  fulfillment  of  all  that  lie  had  been  told  to  utter 
made  him  stronger  than  ever  in  his  resistance  to  all 
schemes  of  independence  and  revolt. 

(5.)  Under  Zedekiah,  b.  c.  597-586.  —  In  this 
prince  (probably,  as  having  been  appointed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar),  we  do  not  find  the  same  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  the  prophefs  counsels  as  in  .Jehoi- 
akim. He  respects  him,  fears  him,  seeks  his  coun- 
sel ;  but  he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  powerless 
even  against  his  own  counsellors,  and  in  his  reign, 
accordingly,  the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah  were  sharper 
than  they  had  been  before.  The  struggle  with  the 
false  prophets  went  on:  the  more  desperate  the 
condition  of  their  country,  the  more  daring  were 
their  predictions  of  immediate  deliverance.  Be- 
tween such  men,  living  in  the  present,  and  the  true 
prophet,  walking  by  fuith  in  the  unseen  future  of  a 
righteous  kingdom  (xxiii.  5,  6 ),  there  could  not  but 
be  an  internecine  enmity.  He  saw  too  plainly 
that  nothing  but  the  most  worthless  remnant  of 
the  nation  had  been  left  in  Judah  (xxiv.  5-8),  and 
denounced  the  falsehood  of  those  who  came  with 
lying  messages  of  peace.  His  counsel  to  the  exilos 
(conveyed  in  »  letter  which,  of  all  portions  of  the 
0.  T.,  conies  nearest  in  form  and  character  to  the 
Epistles  of  the  N.  T. )  was,  that  they  should  submit 
to  their  lot,  prepare  for  a  long  captivity,  and  wait 
:iuietly  for  tlie  ultimate  restoration.  In  this  hope 
«e  found  comfort  for  himself  which  made  his  sleep 
•  sweet "  unto  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
ireariness  and  strife  (xxxi.  26).  Even  at  Babylon, 
lowever,  there  were  false  prophets  opposing  him, 
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speaking  of  him  as  a  "  madman  "  (xxix.  26),  urg- 
ing the  priests  of  Jerusalem  to  more  active  perae- 
cution.  The  trial  .soon  followed.  The  king  at 
first  seemed  willing  to  be  guided  by  him,  and  sent 
to  ask  for  his  intercession  (xxxvii.  3),  but  the  ap- 
parent revival  of  the  power  of  Egypt  under  Apries 
(Pharaoh-Hophra),  created  false  hopes,  and  drew 
him  and  the  princes  of  tlie  neighboring  nations 
into  projects  of  revolt.  The  clearness  with  which 
Jeremiah  had  foretold  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
Babylon,  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  exiles  in  that  city 
by  his  disciple,  Baruch's  brother  Seraiah  (assuming 
the  genuineness  of  1.  and  li.),  made  him  all  the  more 
certain  that  the  time  of  that  overthrow  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  that  it  was  not  to  come  from  the  hand 
of  Egypt.  He  appears  in  the  streets  of  the  city  with 
bonds  and  yokes  upon  his  neck  (xxvii.  2),  aimoun- 
cing  that  they  were  meant  for  Judali  and  its  allies. 
The  false  prophet  Hananiah  —  who  broke  the  offen- 
sive symbol  (xxviii.  10),  and  predicted  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Chaldajans  within  two  years  (xxviii.  3) 
—  learnt  that  "  a  yoke  of  iron  "  was  upon  the  neck 
of  all  the  nations,  and  died  himself  while  it  was 
still  pressing  heavily  on  Judah  (xxviii.  16,  17). 
The  approach  of  an  Egyptian  army,  howe\er,  and 
the  consequent  departure  of  the  Chaldieans,  made 
the  position  of  Jeremiah  full  of  danger;  and  he 
sought  to  effect  his  escape  from  a  city  in  which,  it 
seemed,  he  coidd  no  longer  do  good,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  his  own  town  of  Anathoth  or  its  neigh-- 
borhood  (xxxvii.  12).  The  discovery  of  this  plan 
led,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  the  charge  of  de- 
sertion: it  was  thought  that  he  too  was  "falling 
away  to  the  Chald.ieaiis,"  as  others  were  doing 
(xxxviii.  19),  and,  hi  spite  of  his  denial,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  (xxxvii.  10).  The  interpo- 
sition of  the  king,  who  still  respected  and  consulted 
him,  led  to  some  mitigation  of  the  rigor  of  his  con- 
finement (xxxvii.  21);  but,  as  this  did  not  hinder 
him  from  speaking  to  the  people,  the  princes  of 
Judah  —  bent  on  an  alliance  with  F.gypt,  and  cal- 
culating on  the  king's  being  unable  to  resist  them 
(xxxviii.  5)  —  thi-ew  him  into  the  prison-pit,  to  die 
there.  From  this  horrible  fate  he  was  again  deliv- 
ered, by  the  friendship  of  the  Etiiiopian  eunuch, 
Ebed-Melech,  and  the  king's  regard  for  him ;  an(l 
was  restored  to  the  milder  custody  in  which  he  had 
been  kept  previously,  where  we  find  (xxxii.  16)  he 
had  tlie  companionship  of  Baruch.  In  the  impo- 
tence of  his  perplexity,  Zedekiah  once  again  secretly 
consulted  him  (xxxviii.  14),  but  only  to  hear  the 
certainty  of  failure  if  he  continued  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  Chaldwans.  The  same  counsel 
was  repeated  more  openly  when  the  king  sent 
Pashur  (not  the  one  already  mentioned)  and  Zeph- 
aniah  —  before  friendly,  it  appears,  to  Jeremiah, 
or  at  least  neutral  (xxix.  29)  —  to  ask  for  his  ad- 
vice. Fruitless  as  it  was,  we  may  yet  trace,  in  the 
softened  language  of  xxxiv.  5,  one  consequence  of 
the  king's  kindness:  though  exile  was  inevitable, 
he  was  yet  to  "die  in  peace."  The  return  of  the 
Chaldaean  army  filled  both  king  and  people  with 
dismay  (xxxii.  1);  and  the  risk  now  was,  that  they 
would  pass  from  their  presumptuous  confidence  to 
the  opposite  extreme  and  sink  down  in  despair,  with 
no  faith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the  future.  The 
prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that  danger  also. 
In  his  prison,  while  the  ChaldsBans  were  ravaging 
the  country,  he  bought,  with  all  requisite  formali- 
ties, the  field  at  Anathoth,  wliich  his  kinsman 
Hanameel  wished  to  get  rid  of  (xxxii.  6-9).  Hii 
faith  in  the  promises  of  Goil  did  not  fail  him. 
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With  a  confidence  in  his  country's  future,  which 
bM  been  couipured  (Nii4|elsl)ach,  /.  c.)  to  that  of 
the  Koaian  wlio  bouj;ht  at  its  full  value  tlie  very 
ground  on  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  eii- 
3aiii|)ed  (Liv.  xxxvi.  11),  he  believed  not  only  that 
•♦houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  should  a<;ain  be 
possessed  in  the  land"  (xxxii.  15),  but  that  the 
voice  of  gladness  should  still  be  heard  there  (xxxiii. 
11),  that,  under  "the  Lord  our  Kigliteousness," 
the  house  of  David  and  the  priests  the  l,e\ites 
should  never  be  without  represenfcitives  (xxxiii.  15- 
18).  At  last  the  blow  came.  The  solemn  renewal 
of  the  national  covenant  (xxxiv.  19),  the  otter  of 
freedom  to  all  who  iiad  been  brought  into  slavery, 
were  of  no  avail.  The  selfishness  of  the  nobles 
was  stronger  even  than  their  fears,  and  the  prophet, 
who  had  before  rebuked  them  for  their  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath,  now  had  to  protest  against  their 
disregard  of  the  sabbatic  year  (xxxiv.  14).  The 
city  w;is  taken,  the  temple  burnt.  The  king  and 
his  princes  shared  the  fate  of  Jehoiachin.  The 
prophet  gave  utterance  to  his  sorrow  in  the  Lam- 
entations. 

(6).  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.  c.  586 
-(?).  The  Chaldaean  party  in  Judah  had  now  the 
prosi)ect  of  better  things.  Nebuchadnezzar  could 
not  fail  to  reward  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  hard- 
ships of  all  kinds,  had  served  him  so  faithfully. 
We  find  accordingly  a  special  charge  given  to 
Nebuzaradan  (xxxix.  11)  to  protect  the  person  of 
Jeremiah ;  and,  aft«r  being  carried  as  far  as  llamah 
with  tlie  crowd  of  captives  (xl.  1),  he  was  set  free, 
and  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  his  steadfast  friend  Ahi- 
kam,  made  governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah.  The 
feeling  of  the  Chaldieans  towards  him  was  shown 
yet  more  strongly  in  the  offer  made  him  by  Nebu- 
zaradan (xl.  ■!,  5).  It  was  left  to  him  to  decide 
whether  he  would  go  to  Babylon,  with  the  prosjject 
of  living  there  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  or 
remain  in  his  own  land  with  Gedaliah  and  the 
remnant  over  whom  he  ruled.  A\'hatever  may 
have  been  his  motive — sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  tiie  people,  attachment  to  his  native  land, 
or  the  de-sire  to  help  his  friend  —  the  prophet  chose 
the  latter,  and  the  Chaldsean  commander  "gave 
him  a  rewanl,"  and  set  him  free.  For  a  short  time 
there  was  an  interval  of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon 
broken,  however,  by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by 
Ishmael  and  his  associates.  We  are  left  to  con- 
jecture in  what  way  the  prophet  escaped  from  a 
massacre  which  was  apparently  intended  to  include 
all  the  adherents  of  (iedaliah.  The  fullness  with 
which  the  history  of  the  massacre  is  narrated  in 
chap.  xli.  makes  it  iiowever  probable  that  he  was 
among  the  prisoners  wliom  Ishmael  was  carrying 
off  to  the  Ammonites,  and  who  were  released  by 
the  arrival  of  Johanan.  One  of  Jeremiah's  friends 
was  thus  cut  ult;  but  IJaruch  still  remained  with 
him;  and  the  [nHiple,  under  Johanan,  who  had 
taken  the  ronnnand  on  the  death  of  Gedaliah, 
turned  to  him  for  counsel.  "  The  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  (.'halda'ans  had  been  assa.ssinated. 
Would  not  their  vengeance  fall  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple? Was  there  any  safety  but  in  escaping  to 
£gypt  while  tliey  could  V  "  They  came  acconlingly 
to  Jeremiah  witli  a  foregone  conclusion.  With  the 
vision  of  \te!V'Ai  and  plenty  in  that  land  of  tleshpots 
(xlii.  14),  hiM  warnings  and  assurances  were  in  vain, 
juid  did  but  draw  on  him  and  Haruch  the  old  charge 
o(  treachery  (xliii.  ■\).  The  |)eople  followed  their 
>wn  counsel,  an<l  —  lest  tlie  two  whom  they  sus- 
ie<*ted  ihould  betray  or  counteract  it  —  took  them 
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also  by  force  to  Egypt.  There,  in  the  city  of 
Tahpanhes,  we  have  the  last  clear  glimpses  oj  i  ht 
prophefs  life.  His  words  are  sharper  and  stronsref 
than  ever.  He  does  not  shrink,  even  there,  from 
speaking  of  the  ( 'lialdwan  king  once  more  as  tht 
"servant  of  Jehovah"  (xliii.  10).  He  dccl'ires 
that  they  should  see  the  throne  of  the  conqnoror 
set  up  in  \l\e  very  place  which  they  had  chosen  as 
the  securest  refuge.  He  utters  a  final  protest 
(xliv.)  against  the  idolatries  of  which  they  and 
their  fathers  ha<l  been  guilty,  and  which  they  were 
even  then  renewing.  After  this  all  is  uncertain. 
If  we  could  assume  that  hi.  31  was  written  by  Jer- 
emiah himself,  it  would  show  that  he  reached  an 
extreme  old  age,  but  this  is  so  doubtful  that  we  are 
left  to  other  sources.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  Christian  tradition,  resting  doubtless  on  some 
earlier  belief  (I'ertull.  adv.  Gnust.  c.  8;  Pseudo- 
Kpiphan.  Oj>p.  iii.  239;  Ilieron.  (ulv.  Jovin.  ii.  37), 
that  the  long  tragedy  of  his  life  ended  in  actual 
martyrdom,  and  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  irri- 
tated by  his  rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death. 
Most  commentators  on  the  N.  T.  find  an  allusion 
to  this  in  Heb.  xi.  37.  An  Alexandrian  tradition 
reported  that  his  bones  had  been  brought  to  that 
city  by  Alexander  the  Great  {Clti<m.  Pasch.  p. 
15(5,  ed.  iJindorf,  quotecf  by  Carpzov  and  Niigels- 
bach).  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  trav- 
ellers were  told,  though  no  one  knew  the  precise 
spot,  that  he  had  been  buried  at  Ghizeh  (Lucas, 
Travels  in  tht  Levant,  p.  28).  On  the  other  side, 
there  is  tlie  Jewish  statement  that,  on  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he,  with  Baruch, 
made  his  escape  to  Babylon  (Seder  Olam  liabba, 
c.  26;  Genebrard,  Chrorwl.  Ileb.  1608)  or  Judtea 
(11.  Solomon  Jarchi,  on  Jer.  xliv.  14),  and  died  in 
peace.  Josephus  is  altogether  silent  as  to  his  fate, 
but  states  generally  that  the  Jews  who  took  refuge 
in  Egypt  were  finally  carried  to  Babylon  as  cap- 
tives {Anl.  X.  9).  It  is  not  impossible,  however, 
that  both  the  Jewish  tradition  and  the  silence  of 
Josephus  originated  in  the  desire  to  gloss  over  a 
great  crime,  and  that  the  offer  of  Nebuzaradan  (xl. 
4)  suggested  the  conjecture  that  afterwards  grew 
into  an  assertion.  As  it  is,  the  darkne.ss  and  doubt 
that  brood  over  the  Ixst  days  of  the  proplipfs  life 
are  more  significant  than  either  of  the  isaues  which 
presented  themselves  to  men's  imaginations  as  the 
winding-up  of  his  career.  He  did  not  need  a  deiith 
by  violence  to  make  him  a  true  martyr.  To  die, 
witli  none  to  record  the  time  or  manner  of  hia 
death,  was  the  right  end  for  one  who  had  s|X)ken 
all  along,  not  to  win  the  praise  of  men,  but  because 
the  word  of  the  I-ord  was  in  him  as  a  "  burning 
fire"  (xx.  9).  May  we  not  even  conjecture  that 
this  silence  was  due  to  the  prophet  himself V  If 
we  believe  (cf.  inf.)  that  Baruch,  who  was  with 
Jeremiah  in  Egjpt,  survived  him,  and  had  any 
share  in  collecting  and  editing  his  prophecies,  it  is 
hard  to  account  for  the  omission  of  a  fact  of  so 
much  interest,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  his 
li|)s  were  sealed  by  the  injunctions  of  the  master 
who  thus  taught  him,  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept,  that  he  was  not  to  seek  "great  thuigs  " 
for  hims(>lf. 

Other  traditions  connected  with  the  name  of 
Jeremiah,  though  they  throw  no  light  on  his  his 
tory,  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  impression 
left  by  his  work  and  life  on  the  minds  of  latei 
generations.  As  the  Captivity  dragge<i  on,  the 
prophecy  of  the  Seventy  S'eiU-s,  which  had  at  first 
been  so  full  of  terror,  came  to  be  a  j^round  of  bop* 
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;Dan.  ix.  2;  2  ('hr.  xxxvi.  21;  Ezr.  i.  1).  Oi 
.he  return  from  Babylon,  his  prophecies  were  col- 
lected and  received  into  the  canon,  as  those  of  the 
second  of  the  Great  Prophets  of  Israel.  In  the 
arrangement  followed  by  the  Babylonian  Talnnidic 
writers  {Baba  Butlira,  §  14  6;  quoted  by  Lightfoot 
071  Matt,  xxvii.  9),  and  perpetuated  among  some  of 
the  mediseval  Jewish  transcribers  (Wolff,  Bibl. 
Hebi:  ii.  liS),  he,  and  not  Isaiah,  occupies  the 
first  place.  The  Jewish  saying  that  "  the  spirit  of 
Jeremiah  dwelt  afterwards  in  Zechariah  "  (Grotius 
in  Malt,  xxvii.  9)  indicates  how  greatly  the  mind 
of  the  one  was  believed  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  teaching  of  the  other.  The  fulfillment  of  his 
predictions  of  a  restored  nationality  led  men  to 
think  of  him,  not  as  a  prophet  of  evil  only,  but  as 
watching  over  his  coiftitrymen,  interceding  for 
them.  More  than  any  other  of  the  prophets,  he 
occupies  the  position  of  the  patron-saint  of  Judaea. 
He  had  concealed  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  the 
great  treasures  of  the  Temple,  in  one  of  the  caves 
of  Sinai,  there  to  remain  unknown  till  the  day  of 
restoration  (2  Mace.  ii.  1-8).  He  appears  "a  man 
with  gray  hairs  and  exceeding  glorious,"  "  the 
lover  of  tlie  brethren,  who  prayed  much  for  the 
holy  city,"  in  the  vision  of  Judas  Maccabeeus;  and 
from  him  the  hero  receives  his  golden  sword,  as  a 
gift  of  God  (2  Mace.  xv.  13-16).  His  whole  voca- 
tion as  a  prophet  is  distinctly  recognized  (Ecclus. 
xlix.  7).  The  authority  of  his  name  is  claimed  for 
long  didactic  declamations  against  the  idolatry  of 
Babylon  (Bar.  vi.  [or  Epist.  of  Jer.]).  At  a  later 
period  it  was  attached,  as  that  of  the  representative 
prophet,  to  quotations  from  other  books  in  the  same 
volume  (Lightfoot,  I.  c),  or  to  prophecies,  apocry- 
phal or  genuine,  whose  real  author  was  forgotten 
(Hieron.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9 ;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseu- 
depifj.  V.  T.  i.  1103;  Grot.  t«  Eph.  v.  14).  Even 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  there  prevailed 
the  belief  (resting,  in  part  perhaps,  in  this  case  as 
in  that  of  Elijah,  on  the  mystery  which  shrouded 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  death)  that  his  work 
was  not  yet  over.  Some  said  of  Jesus  that  he  was 
"Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets"  (Matt.  xvi. 
14).  According  to  many  commentators  he  was 
"  the  prophet "  whom  all  the  people  were  expecting 
(John  i.  21).  The  belief  that  he  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Deut.  xviii.  18  has  been  held  by  later  Jew- 
ish interpreters  (Abarbanel  in  Carpzov,  /.  c).  The 
ti-aditions  connected  with  him  lingered  on  even  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  appeared  in  the  notion 
that  he  had  never  really  died,  but  would  return  one 
day  from  Paradise  as  one  of  the  "two  witnesses  " 
of  the  Apocalypse  (Victorinus,  Comin.  in  Apoc.  xi. 
13).  Egyptian  legends  assumed  yet  wilder  and 
more  fantastic  forms.  He  it  was  who  foretold  to 
the  priests  of  Egypt  that  their  idols  should  one 
day  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  the  virgin 
born  (Epiphan.  de  lit.  Proph.  0pp.  ii.  p.  239). 
Playing  the  part  of  a  St.  Patrick,  he  had  delivered 
one  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile  from  croco- 
diles and  asps,  and  even  in  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  era  the  dust  of  that  region  was  looked  on 
as  a  specific  against  their  bites  (ibid. ).  According 
'o  another  tradition,  he  had  returned  from  Egypt 
to  Jerusalem,  and  lived  there  for  300  years  (D'Her- 
Lelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  499).  The  0.  T.  nar- 
rative of  his  suflferings  was  dressed  out  with  the 
'.ncidents  of  a  Christian  martyrdom  (Eupolem. 
Polyhist.  in  Eiueb.  Prwp.  Eviimj.  ix.  39). 

I'l.    Cli'ii-ficler   an  I   Style. —  It  will  have   been 
IWu  from  this  narrative  that  there  fell  to  the  lot 
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of  Jeremiah  sharper  suffering  than  any  previoni 
prophet  had  experienced.  It  was  not  merely  iha< 
the  misery  which  others  had  seen  afar  off  was  act- 
ually  pressing  on  him  and  on  his  country,  nor  that 
he  had  to  endure  a  life  of  persecution,  while  thej 
had  intervals  of  repose,  in  which  they  were  honored 
and  their  counsel  sought.  In  addition  to  all  ditfcc 
ences  of  outward  circumstances,  there  was  that  of 
individual  character,  influenced  by  them,  reacting 
on  them.  In  every  page  of  his  prophecies  we 
recognize  the  temperament  which,  while  it  does  not 
lead  the  man  who  has  it  to  shrink  from  doing  God's 
work,  however  painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doing  it 
infinitely  more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whole  char 
acter  the  impress  of  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
melancholy.  He  is  preeminently  "the  man  that 
hath  seen  afflictions"  (Lam.  iii.  1).  There  is  no 
sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow  (Lam.  i.  12).  He  wit- 
nesses the  departure,  one  by  one,  of  all  his  hopes  of 
national  reformation  and  deliverance.  He  has  to 
appear,  Cassandra-like,  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  dash- 
ing to  the  ground  the  false  hopes  with  which  the 
people  are  buoying  themselves  up.  Other  prophets, 
Samuel,  Elisha,  Isaiah,  had  been  sent  to  rouse  the 
people  to  resistance.  He  (like  Phocion  in  the  par- 
allel crisis  of  Athenian  history}  has  been  brought 
to  the  conclusion,  bitter  as  it  is,  that  the  only  safety 
for  his  countrymen  lies  in  their  accepting  that 
against  which  they  are  contending  as  the  worst  of 
evils ;  and  this  brings  on  him  the  charge  of  treach- 
ery and  desertion.  If  it  were  not  for  his  trust  in 
the  God  of  Israel,  for  his  hope  of  a  better  future 
to  1)6  brought  out  of  all  this  chaos  and  darkness, 
his  heart  would  fail  within  him.  But  that  vision 
is  clear  and  bright,  and  it  gives  to  him,  almost  as 
fully  as  to  Isaiah,  the  character  of  a  prophet  of  the 
Gospel.  He  is  not  merely  an  Israelite  looking  for- 
ward to  a  national  restoration.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  woes  which  he  utters  against  neighboring  na- 
tions he  has  hopes  and  promises  for  them  also 
(xlviii.  47,  xlix.  C,  39).  In  that  stormy  sunset 
of  prophecy,  he  beholds,  in  spirit,  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  and  eternal  day.  He  sees  that,  if  there  is 
any  hope  of  salvation  for  his  people,  it  cannot  be 
by  a  return  to  the  old  system  and  the  old  ordi  ■ 
nances,  divine  though  they  once  had  been  (xxxi. 
31).  There  must  be  a  New  Covenant.  That  word, 
destined  to  be  so  full  of  power  for  all  after-ages, 
appears  first  in  his  prophecies.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Lord  of  Israel,  between 
mankind  and  God,  must  rest,  not  on  an  outward 
law,  with  its  requirements  of  obedience,  but  pn  that 
of  an  inward  fellowship  with  Him,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  entire  dependence.  For  all  (his  he 
saw  clearly  there  must  be  a  personal  centre.  The 
kingdom  of  God  could  not  be  manifested  bu*. 
through  a  perfectly  righteous  man,  ruling  over  men 
on  earth.  The  prophet's  hopes  are  not  merely 
vague  visions  of  a  better  future.  They  gather 
round  the  person  of  a  Chri»S.  and  ai'e  tssentially 
Messianic. 

In  much  of  all  this  —  in  their  personal  character, 
in  their  sufterings,  in  the  view  they  took  of  the 
great  questions  of  their  time  —  there  is  a  resem- 
blance, at  once  significant  and  interesting,  between 
the  prophet  of  Anatlioth  and  the  poet  of  the  /Ji- 
\a  Omiinedia.  What  Egypt  and  Babylon  were 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  France  and  the  Empire 
were  to  the  Florentine  republic.  In  each  case  the 
struggle  between  the  two  great  powei-s  reproduced 
itself  in  the  bitterness  of  contending  factions 
Dante,  like  Jeremiah,  saw  himself  surrounded  ^ll 
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evils  against  which  he  could  only  bear  an  unavail- 
ing protest.  Tiic  worst  a<;ents  in  pnxlucin;:  those 
evils  were  the  autliorized  teachers  of  his  relision. 
His  hopes  of  better  thin'^s  connected  themselves 
witii  the  supremacy  of  a  power  which  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen  looked  on  with  repuj^nance. 
For  him,  also,  there  w:is  the  lonj;  weariness  of  exile, 
brightened  at  times  by  the  sympathy  of  faithful 
friends.  In  him,  as  in  the  prophet,  we  find  — 
united,  it  is  true,  with  greater  strength  and  stern- 
ness —  that  intense  susceptibility  to  the  sense  of 
wrong  which  shows  itself  sometimes  in  pxssionate 
complaint,  sometimes  in  bitter  words  of  invective 
■ind  reproach.  In  both  we  find  the  habit  of  mind 
ivhich  selects  an  image,  not  for  its  elegance  or  sub- 
limity, but  for  what  it  means;  not  shrinking  even 
from  what  seems  grotesque  and  trivial,  sometimes 
veiling  its  meaning  in  allusions  more  or  less  dark 
and  enigmatic.  IJoth  are  sustained  through  all 
their  sufferings  by  their  strong  faith  in  the  Unseen, 
by  their  belief  in  an  eternal  righteousness  wiiich 
shall  one  day  manifest  itself  and  be  victorious." 

A  yet  higher  parallel,  however,  presents  itself. 
In  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of  the  patristic  divines, 
the  life  of  the  prophet  was  a  tyjie  of  that  of  Christ. 
In  both  there  is  tiie  same  early  manifestation  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  Divine  mission  (Luke  ii.  41t). 
The  persecution  which  drove  the  prophet  from  An- 
athoth  has  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the  men  of 
Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  29).  His  protests  against  the 
priests  and  prophets  are  the  forerunners  of  tiie  woes 
against  the  8cril)es  and  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.). 
His  lamentations  over  the  coming  miseries  of  his 
country  answer  to  the  tears  that  were  sliec'  over  the 
Holy  City  by  the  Son  of  Man.  His  sufferings 
come  nearest,  of  tliose  of  the  whole  army  of  mar- 
tjTs,  to  those  of  tiie  Teacher  iujainst  whom  princes 
and  priests  and  elders  and  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether. He  saw  more  clearly  than  others  that 
New  Covenant,  with  all  its  gifts  of  spiritual  life  and 
|)ower,  which  was  proclaimed  and  ratified  in  the 
death  upon  the  cross.  On  the  assumption  tiiat 
Jeremiah,  not  David,  was  the  author  of  the  22d 
I'salm  (Hitzig,  in  loc,  followed  in  this  instance  by 
Niigelsbach,  I.  c),  the  words  uttered  in  the  agony 
of  the  cnicifixion  would  point  to  a  still  deeper  and 
more  pervading  annlogy. 

'ITie  character  of  tiie  man  impressed  itself  with 
more  or  less  force  ui»on  the  language  of  the  writer. 
Criticisms  on  the  "style"  of  a  prophet  are,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  whether  they  take  the  form  of 
praise  or  blame,  wanting  Iwth  in  reverence  and  dis 
ccmmcnt.  We  do  not  gain  much  by  knowing  that 
to  one  writer  he  appears  at  once  "  sermone  quidem 
.  .  .  quibusdam  aliis  prophetisrustieior"  (Hieron 
Piol.  in  Jerem.),  and  yet  "majestate  sensuuni 
profundissimus "  {PnxBin.  in  c.  /.);  that  another 
(v>in])are«  him  to  Simonides  (lx)wth,  Pnel.  xxi.) 
a  third  to  <  icero  (Seb.  Schmidt);  that  bolder  critics 
find  in  him  a  gi'eat  want  of  originality  (Knobel, 
Pr<>///ietisiiiug);  "8yml)olical  images  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  syiuliolical  actions  unskillfully  con- 
trived "  (Davidson,  Inlnxl.  lo  O.  T.  c.  xix.).  I>eav- 
ing  these  judgments,  however,  and  a^iking  in  what 
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way  the  outward  ft)rm  of  his  writings  answers  to  bti 
life,  we  find  some  striking  characteristics  that  help 
us  to  understand  lioth.  As  might  Ite  ex[»ected  in 
one  who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom,  and 
had  therefore  the  works  of  the  earlier  prophets  to 
look  back  u|)on,  we  find  in  him  remini.scences  and 
reproductions  of  what  they  had  written,  which  in- 
dicate the  way  in  which  his  own  spirit  had  been 
educate<l  (comp.  Is.  xl.  19,  20,  with  x.  3-5;  Ps 
cxxxv.  7,  with  X.  13:  I's.  kxix.  G,  with  x.  25;  Is. 
xlii.  16,  with  xxxi.  9;  Is.  iv.  2,  xi.  1,  with  xxxiii. 
15;  Is.  XV.  with  xlviii.;  Is.  xiii.  and  xini.  with  1., 
li.:  see  also  Kiiper,  Jerem.  libroi-um  sue.  inlerpres 
et  viiulex).  Traces  of  the  influence  of  the  newly 
discovered  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in  particular  of 
Deuteronomy,  appear  repeatedly  in  his,  as  in  other 
writings  of  the  same  period  (Deut.  xxvii.  26.  iv. 
20,  vii.  12,  with  xi.  3-5;  Deut.  xv.  12,  with  xxxiv. 
U;  Ex.  XX.  16,  with  xxxii.  18;  Ex,  vi.  6,  with 
xxxii.  21).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  parallelisms 
in  these  and  other  instances  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  those  that  rise  out  of  direct  quotation,  but  such 
as  are  natural  in  one  whose  language  and  modes  of 
thought  have  been  fashioned  by  the  constant  study 
of  books  which  came  before  him  with  a  divine  au- 
thority. Along  with  this,  there  is  the  tendency, 
natural  to  one  who  speaks  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
heart,  to  reproduce  himself — to  rejieat  in  nearly 
the  same  words  the  great  truths  on  which  his  own 
heart  rested,  and  to  which  he  was  seeking  to  lead 
others  (comp.  marginal  references  passim,  and  list 
in  Keil,  /-.iiileit.  §  7i).  Throughout,  too,  there  are 
the  tokens  of  his  individual  tem|)erament:  a  greater 
prominence  of  the  subjective,  elegiac  element  than 
in  other  prophets,  a  less  sustained  energy,  a  less 
orderly  and  completed  rhythm  (De  Wette,  Kinleit. 
§  217;  i;wald,  Pro/JuUii,  ii.  1-11).  A  careful 
examination  of  the  se\eral  parts  of  his  prophecy 
has  led  to  the  conviction  that  we  may  trace  an  in- 
crea.se  of  these  characteristics  corresponding  to  the 
accumulating  trials  of  his  life  (Ewald,  /.  C).  The 
earlier  writings  are  calmer,  loftier,  more  uniform  in 
tone:  the  later  show  marks  of  age  and  weariness 
and  sorrow,  and  are  more  strongly  imbued  with  the 
language  of  individual  suffering.  Living  at  a  time 
when  the  purity  of  the  older  Hebrew  was  giving 
way  under  continual  contact  with  other  kindred 
dialects,  his  language  came  under  the  influence 
which  was  acting  on  all  the  writers  of  his  time, 
abounds  in  Aramaic  forms,  loses  sight  of  the  finer 
grammatical  distinctions  of  the  earlier  Helirew,  in- 
cludes many  words  not  to  l>e  found  in  its  \ocabu- 
lary  (Eichhorn,  Jutiltil.  in  das  A.  T.  iii.  121).  It 
is  in  part  distinctive  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the 
time,  that  single  words  should  have  a|>penre<l  full 
of  a  strange  significance  (i.  11),  that  whole  pre- 
dictions should  have  been  enilwdied  in  names 
coined  for  the  purpose  (xix.  G,  xx.  3),  and  that  the 
real  analogies  which  presented  themselves  should 
have  liecn  drawn  not  from  the  region  of  the  great 
and  teiTible,  but  from  the  most  homely  and  famil- 
iar incidents  (xiii.  1-11,  xviii.  1-10).  .Still  mor» 
startling  is  his  use  of  a  kind  of  cipher  (the  At- 
bash;*  comp.  Hitzig  and   Ewald  on  xxv,  26),  coii- 


a  The  fiict  that  Jer.  v.  6  gUKgefitcd  the  Imagery  of 
the  opeuintt  Canlo  of  the  lii/enio  iH  not  without  Big- 
alflcancc,  as  b«u.riri){  on  thix  parallelism. 

b  The  BjHtom  of  nocret  writing  wlilch  txsars  this" 
name  forms  part,  of  tlie  Kftbhala  of  the  later  .lews. 
The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  UHltig  the  letters  of  the 

iktbnm  alphabet   io    an   inverted  order,  no  that  H 


stands  for  S,  W  for  3,  and  so  on,  and  the  word  if 
formed  out  of  the  first  four  letters  which  are  thus  In- 
terchanptcd  ( ITSriS).  In  the  passage  referred  to 
<\xv.  20),  the  otliorwl.ie  unlnt<lli^;ible  word  Sheshnch 
t>econu'»,  on  applviiiR  this  key,  the  c'(|ulvnlcnt  of  liiibrl. 
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3e«ling,  except  from  the  initiated,  the  meaning  of 
lis  predictions. 

To  associate  the  name  of  Jeremiah  with  any 
Dther  portion  of  the  O.  T.  is  to  pass  from  the  field 
of  histoiy  into  that  of  conjecture;  but  the  fact  that 
Hitzig  ( Comm.  iiber  die  Psalm. ),  followed  in  part 
by  Rodiger  (Ersch  und  Griiber,  Encycl.  art.  Jerem.), 
assigns  not  less  than  thirty  psalms  {sc.  v.,  vi.,  xiv., 
xxii.-xli.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixix.-lxxi.)  to  his  authorship  is, 
at  least,  so  far  instructive  that  it  indicates  wiiat 
were  the  hymns,  belonging  to  that  or  to  an  earlier 
period,  with  which  his  own  spirit  had  most  affinity, 
and  to  which  he  and  other  like  sufferers  might 
have  turned  as  the  fit  expression  of  their  feelings. 

III.  Avraiiijeinent.  —  The  absence  of  any  chrono- 
logical order  in  the  present  structure  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  obvious  at  the  first 
glance;  and  this  has  led  some  wi'iters  (Blayney, 
Pref.  to  Jeremiah )  to  the  belief  that,  as  the  book 
now  stands,  there  is  nothing  but  the  wildest  con- 
fusion —  "a  preposterous  jumbling  together "  of 
prophecies  of  different  dates.  Attempts  to  recon- 
struct the  book  on  a  chronological  basis  have  been 
made  by  almost  all  commentators  on  it  since  the 
revival  of  criticism  (Simonis,  Vitringa,  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  among  the  earliest ;  cf.  De  Wette,  Einkit. 
§  220);  and  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  more 
recent  critics  has  been  to  modify  the  somewhat 
hasty  judgment  of  the  English  divine.  Whatever 
points  of  difference  there  may  be  in  the  hypotheses 
of  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Bunsen,  Ntigelsbach,  and 
others,  they  agree  in  admitting  traces  of  an  order 
in  the  midst  of  the  seeming  irregularity,  and  en- 
deavor to  account,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  for 
the  apparent  anomalies.  The  conclusion  of  the 
three  last-named  is  that  we  have  the  book  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  state  as  that  iu  which  it  left 
the  hands  of  the  prophet,  or  his  disciple  Baruch. 
Confining  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  Hebrew 
order  (reproduced  in  the  A.  V.)  we  have  two  great 
divisions : 

(1.)  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Prophecies  delivered  at  various 
times,  directed  mainly  to  Judah,  or  con- 
nected with  Jeremiah's  jjersonal  history. 

(2.)  Ch.  xlvi. -li.  Prophecies  connected  with 
other  nations. 

Ch.  lii.,  taken  largely,  though  not  entirely,  from 
2  K.  XXV.,  may  be  taken  either  as  a  supplement  to 
the  prophecy,  or  (with  Grotius  and  Lowth)  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Lamentations. 

I^ooking  more  closely  into  each  of  these  divisions, 
we  have  the  following  sections.  The  narrative  of 
xxxvi.  32  serves  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  book 
in  its  present  shape,  and  accounts  for  some,  at 


interpretation  ;  and  all  other  explanations  of  the  word 
are  conjectural  and  far-fetched.  The  application  of 
the  Atbash  to  these  passages  rests  historically  on  the 
authority  of  Jerome  (Comyn.  in  Jertm.  in  loc.),  who 
refers  to  the  consensus  of  the  Jewish  expositors  of  his 
own  time.  There  is,  of  course,  something  startling  in 
the  appearance  of  one  or  two  solitary  instances  of  a 
echnical  notation  like  this  so  long  before  it  became 
conspicuous  as  a  system ;  and  ttiia  has  led  commen- 
tators to  attempt  other  explanations  of  the  mysterious 
word  (comp.  J.  D.  Michaelia,  in  loc).  On  the  other 
^and,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  age  of  alpha- 
ietic  Psalms,  such  as  Ps.  cxix.,  was  one  in  which  we 
(light  expect  to  find  the  minds  of  men  occupied  with 
the  changes  and  combinations  to  which  the  letters  of 
he  Hebrew  alphabet  might  be  subjected,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  such  a  system  of  cipher-writing  was  likely 
o  suggest  itself.     The   feet   that  Jeremiah  himself 
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lea.st,  of  its  anomalies.  Up  to  the  4th  year  of 
Jehoiakini,  it  would  appear,  no  prophecies  had  been 
committed  to  writing,  or,  if  written,  they  bad  not 
been  collected  and  preserved.  Then  the  more  mem- 
orable among  the  messages  which  the  word  of  the 
Lord  had  from  time  to  time  brought  to  him  were 
written  down  at  the  dictation  of  the  prophet  him- 
self. When  that  roll  was  destroyed,  a  second  was 
written  out,  and  other  prophecies  or  narratives 
added  as  they  came.  We  may  believe  that  this 
MS.  was  the  groundwork  of  our  present  test;  but 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  transcribing  such 
a  document,  or  collection  of  documents,  the  desire 
to  introduce  what  seemed  to  the  transcriber  a  better 
order  might  lead  to  many  modifications.  As  it  is, 
we  recognize  —  adopting  Bunsen's  classification 
{(Jott,  in  del-  Geschichte,  i.  11.3),  as  being  the  most 
natural,  and  agreeing  substantially  with  Ewald's  — 
the  following  groups  of  prophecies,  the  sections  in 
each  being  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  for- 
mula, "  The  word  of  the  I>ord  came  to  Jeremiah," 
in  fuller  or  abbreviated  fonns. 

1.  Ch.  i.-xxi.  Containing  probably  the  substance 
of  tlie  book  of  xxxvi.  32,  and  including  prophecies 
from  the  13th  year  of  .Josiah  to  the  4th  of  Jehoia- 
kim:  i.  3,  however,  indicates  a  later  revision,  and 
the  whole  of  ch.  i.  may  possibly  have  been  added 
on  the  prophet's  retrospect  of  his  whole  work  from 
this  its  first  beginning.  Ch.  xxi.  belongs  to  a  hiter 
period,  but  has  probably  found  its  place  here  as 
connected,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Pashur, 
with  ch.  XX. 

2.  Ch.  xxii.-xxv.  Shorter  prophecies,  delivered 
at  different  times  against  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
the  false  prophets.  Xxv.  13,  14  evidently  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  prophecies;  and  that 
which  follows,  xxv.  1.5-38,  the  genu  of  the  fuller 
predictions  in  xlvi.-xlix.,  has  been  placed  here  as  a 
kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Years  and  the  subsecjuent  fall  of  Bal)ylon. 

3.  Ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.  The  two  great  prophecies 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  history  connected 
with  them.  Ch.  xxvi.  belongs  to  the  earlier,  ch. 
xxrii.  and  xxviii.  to  the  later  period  of  the  prophet's 
work.  Jehoiakim  in  xxvii.  1  is  evidently  (comp 
ver.  3)  a  mistake  for  Zedekiah. 

4.  Ch.  xxix.-sxxi.  The  message  of  comfort  for 
the  exiles  in  Babylon. 

5.  Ch.  xxxii.-xliv.  The  history  of  the  la.st  two 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jere- 
miah's work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that  fol 
lowed.  Ch.  XXXV.  and  xxxvi.  are  remarkable  an 
interrupting  the  chronolocfical  order,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  followed  here  more  closely 


adopted  a  complicated  alphabetic  structure  fcr  lua 
great  dirge  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  L.«iew- 
TATlo.vs),  indicates  a  special  tendency  in  him  to  carry 
to  its  highest  point  this  characteristic  of  the  literatui% 
of  his  time.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance.  Hitzig 
finds   another  example  of  the  Atbash  in  U.  1.     The 

words  ''^p  3^  (qui  cor  suum  kvaverunt,  VuIk.  ; 
"  in  the  midst  of  them  that  rise  up  against  me,"  A. 
v.),  for  which  the  LXX.  substitute  XoASaioi;?,  be- 
comes, on  applying  the  above  notation,  the  equivalent 

of  D^"TIf73.  It  should  be  added,  howevei,  that  the 
LXX.  ouiit  the  entire  passage  in  xxv.  VK,  and  the 
word  Sbeshach  in  li.  41 ;  and  that  Ewald  rqecta  it 
accordingly  as  a  later  interpolation,  cor.jecturing  thaC 
the  word  first  came  into  use  among  the  .lewi  who  live-' 
in  exile  at  Babylon. 
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'Juin  ill  any  other  part.  Tlie  position  of  ch.  xlv., 
anconnectefl  with  an_vtliinj>;  before  or  after  it,  may 
be  accounted  for  on  tlie  hypothesis  tliat  Haruch 
aesired  to  jjlace  on  record  so  nienioraMe  a  passage 
in  his  own  life,  and  inserted  it  where,  tlie  direct 
narrative  of  his  master's  life  ended.  Tlie  same 
explanation  applies  in  part  to  ch.  xx.\vi.,  which  was 
evidently  at  one  time  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the 
divisions. 

6.  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  The  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations,  ending  with  the  great  prediction  against 
Babylon. 

7.  The  supplementary  narrative  of  ch.  lii. 

IV.  Text.  The  translation  of  the  LXX.  [irescnts 
many  remarkable  variations,  not  only  in  details 
indicating  that  the  translator  found  or  substituted 
readings  differing  widely  from  those  now  extant  in 
Hebrew  codices  (Keil,  Kinldl.  §  7G),  but  in  the 
order  of  the  several  parts.  A\'hether  we  suppose 
him  to  have  had  a  different  recension  of  the  text, 
or  to  have  endeavored  to  introduce  an  order  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions  into  the  seeming  confusion 
of  the  Hebrew,  the  result  is,  that  in  no  other  book 
of  the  O.  T.  is  there  so  great  a  diversity  of  arrange- 
ment, ft  is  noticealile,  as  illustrating  the  classifi- 
cation given  above,  that  the  two  agree  as  far  as 
XXV.  1.3.  From  that  point  all  is  different,  and  tlie 
following  table  indicates  tlie  extent  of  the  diver- 
gency. It  will  be  seen  that  here  there  was  the 
attempt  to  collect  the  prophecies  according  to  their 
subject-matter.  The  thought  of  a  consistently 
chronological  arrangement  did  not  present  itself  in 
^iie  case  more  than  the  other. 


LXX. 

Hebrew. 

XXV.  14-18 

= 

xlix.  34-39. 

xxvi. 

_ 

xlvi. 

xxvii.-xxviii 

_ 

l.-li. 

xxix.  1-7 

_ 

xlvii.   1-7. 

7-22 

= 

xlix.    7-22. 

XXX.    1-5 

= 

xlix.    1-6. 

G-11 

_ 

28-33 

12-10 

^ 

2.3-27. 

xxxl. 

_ 

xlviii. 

xxxii. 

= 

XXV.  15-39. 

xxxiii.-li. 

_ 

xxvi. -xlv. 

lil. 

= 

lii. 

The  difTerence  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
•«xts  was  noticed  by  the  critical  writers  of  the 
VjarXy  Church  (Origen,  Kp.  ml  African.  Hieron. 
Pnef.  in  Jerem.).  For  fuller  details  tending  to  a 
conclusion  unfavorable  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Greek  translation,  .see  Keil,  Einleit.  (1.  c),  and  the 
authors  there  referred  to. 

Sui'jHised  J>ihrpol/ili(»is.  —  The  genuineness  of 
some  pfjftions  of  this  book  has  been  called  in  (lucs- 
tion.  partly  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  presents  a  purer  text,  partly  on  internal 
and  more  conjectural  grounds.  The  following  tai>les 
indicate  the  chief  passages  affected  by  each  class 
of  objections: 

1.  As  omitted  in  the  LXX. 
(1.)  x.  0,  7.  S,  10. 
(2  )  xxvli.  7. 

(3.)  xxvli.   1<>-21   [not  omitted,  but  wl'.h  many  varia- 
tions]. 
(4.)  xxxiii.  U-2fl. 
15.)  xxxix.  4-l:j. 

2.    On  other  ^ouwis. 
I.)  I    1-10.      Ah  being  nltogethcr  the  work  of  a  liit/T 
writer,   prob.ibly   the  so-called   PHeuilo-Isftiiili. 
The  .Aramaic  of  vcr.  11  In  urged  aa  conflruilnif 
chta  viaw. 


As  having  tin  character  M 
vaticinia  ei-  ivenlit. 


(2.)  XXT.  11-14. 

(3.)  xxvii.  7. 

(4.)  xxxiii.  14-26. 

(6.)  xxxix.  1,  2,  4-1& 

(6.)  xxvii  .-xxix.  As  thowing,  in  the  shortened  loris 
of  the  prophet's  name  (n^^pn"*),  and  th« 
addition  of  the  epithet  "  Jeremiah  l/u  prophet,' 
the  revision  of  a  later  writer. 

(7  )  xxx.-xxxiii.  As  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 
later  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

(8  )  xlviii.  As  beti-ajing  in  language  and  statements 
the  interpolations  either  of  the  later  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  or  of  a  stiU  later  writer. 

',9.)  1.  li.  As  being  a  vatinnium  ex  eventit,  inserted 
probably  by  the  writer  of  Is.  xxxiv.,  and  foreign 
in  language  and  thought  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  Jeremiah's  prophecies. 

(10.)  lii.  As  being  a  supplementary  addition  to  the 
book,  compiled  from  2  K.  xxv.  and  othei 
sources. 

In  these,  as  in  other  questions  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.,  the  impugners  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  above  passages  are  for  the  most 
part  —  De  Wette,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Knobel: 
Hiivernick,  Hengstenberg,  Kiiper,  Keil,  Unibreit, 
are  among  the  chief  defenders.  (Conip.  Keil,  L'in- 
liilunr/,  §  7G ;  and,  for  a  special  defense  of  1.  and 
li.,  the  monograph  of  Kiigelsbach,  Jercmiat  unci 
Diibijkm.) 

V.  Literature  —  Origen,  Horn,  in  Jerem. ; 
Tlieodoret,  Schol.  in  Jerem.,  0pp.  ii.  p.  143; 
Hieron.  Comm.  in  Jerem.  cc.  i.-xxxii.  ;  Com- 
menturies  by  Oicolampadius  (1530);  Calvin  (1563); 
I'iscator  (1614);  Sanctius  (1618);  Venema  (1765); 
Michaelis  (1793);  Wayney  [.Jerem.  and  Lam.  New 
Trnml.  with  Notes,  Oxf.]  (1784  [3d  ed.  Lond. 
1836]);  Dahler  [Jeremie  tradiiit,  accompayrui  des 
notes,  2  pt.  Strasb.]  (1825-30);  \] n\hre\t  [Pralct. 
Cwum.  Hanib.]  (1842);  Hender.son  [Jerem.  and 
Lain,  translated,  with  a  Commentary,  Lond.  1851]  ; 
Neumann  [  Weissayunyen  u.  Klayelieder,  2  Bde. 
I^ipz.]  (1856-58). 

The  following  treatises  may  also  be  consulted:  — 

Schnuner,  C.  F.,  Obseitatiunes  ad  vaticin.  Je- 
rem., 1793  [-94 ;  repr.  in  the  Comment.  Theol.  by 
Velthusen,  Kuinoel  and  Kuperti,  vol.  ii.-v.] ;  Gaab, 
Erkliirunfi  schtcerer  Stellen  in  d.  Wtissag.  Jerem., 
1824;  llensler,  Bemerkk.  Uber  littllen  in  Jerem. 
Weissaij.,  1805;  Spohn,  Jerem.  Vates  e  vers.  Jud. 
Alex.,  1794  [-1824];  Kiiper,  Jerem.  Librmiim 
Sarroriun  interpns  et  rindex,  1837;  Movers,  De 
utriusque  reccnsinnis  vaticin.  Jerem.  indole  et 
oriyine,  1837;  Wichelhaus,  De  Jerem.  versione 
Alex.,  1847;  Hengstenberg,  Chi-istolvyie  des  A.  T. 
(Section  on  Jeremiah).  K.  H.  P. 

*  Tlie  jirojihets  are  often  spoken  of  in  the  Bible 
as  announcing  orally  their  pie<lictions  and  mess-nges, 
but  very  seldom  as  writing  them  out  either  before 
or  after  tlieir  promulgation.  In  this  respect  we 
have  more  distinct  notices  concerning  the  habit  of 
.lercniiah,  than  of  any  other  prophet.  AVe  learn 
from  .ler.  xxxvi.  2  ff..  that  in  the  fourth  year  of 
.lehoinkim  he  received  a  command  from  (iod  to 
collect  all  that  he  had  spoken  "  against  Israel  and 
against  Judah,  and  against  all  the  nations  from 
the  days  of  .losiah,"  and  to  write  down  the  same 
in  a  l)Of)k.  In  accordance  with  this  direction  he 
<lictated  to  Barucli  liis  amanuensis  all  his  proph- 
ecies up  to  that  time.  This  collcrti<]ii  was  burnt 
by  .Ii;ii<n.\KiM  on  account  of  the  llireatenings 
which  it  contained  against  him.sclf;  but  .leremiab 
ini'uediately  prepared  another  in  which  he  u<<t  uul) 
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latert/ei  again  what  had  been  destroyed,  but  added 
u>  tliat  "many  like  words"  (ver.  32).  See  also 
li.  60  fF.  The  prophet's  object  in  thus  putting 
together  his  revelations  as  made  known  to  the 
public  from  time  to  time,  may  not  have  required 
him  to  follow  any  strict  chronological  order.  The 
question,  therefore,  whether  the  present  Hebrew 
collocation  of  these  parts  of  his  writings  came  from 
his  hand  or  that  of  another,  does  not  depend  on. 
the  view  taken  of  their  chronological  relation  to 
each  other.  So  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  the 
existing  order  may  have  originated  with  the  prophet 
himself,  and  not  from  a  reviser  or  transcriber.  The 
connection  of  subjects  rather  than  of  time  appears 
to  have  controlled  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
book  of  Jeremiah. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Slatthew  (xxvii.  9) 
ascribes  a  passage  to  Jeremiah  which  seems  to 
belong  to  Zechariah.  See,  on  that  difficulty,  the 
addition  to  Aceldama  (Amer.  ed.).  The  pre- 
dictions of  Jeremiah  were  not  only  well  kno^vn  in 
the  times  immediately  after  him,  but  were  cele- 
brated for  their  strict  fulfillment.  Reference  is 
made  to  this  character  of  his  vei'itings  in  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  21,  and  Ez.  i.  1.  His  assignment  of  70  years 
as  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  Captivity  was 
the  ground  of  Daniel's  earnest,  effectual  prayer  for 
the  end  of  the  exile  and  the  restoration  of  Israel 
(Dan.  ix.  2  ft'.).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first 
quotation  from  Jeremiah  as  we  open  the  Gospel 
history  (Matt.  ii.  17,  18)  bruigs  back  to  us  the 
voice  of  lamentation  and  sorrow  to  which  we  were 
accustomed  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Additional  Literature.  —  The  following  works  on 
Jeremiah  also  deserve  notice:  Seb.  Schmid,  Comm. 
in  Libr.  Prophetiarum  Jei-emice,  1G85  (also  1697 
and  1706),  2  vols.  4to;  Leiste,  Obss.  in  Vaticin. 
Jerem.  aliquot  locos,  1794,  reprinted  with  large 
additions  in  Pott  and  Ruperti's  Sylloi/e  Comm. 
T/ieol.  ii.  203-246;  Rosenmiiller,  Sc/io'lia  in  Vet. 
Fest.  pars  viii.,  2  vols,  1826-27;  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann, 
Die  siehenzig  Jakre  des  Jerem.  u.  d.  siebenzig 
Jahrioochen  des  Daniel,  1836;  Maurer,  Comm.  in 
Vet.  Test.  i.  490-691  (1838);  Heim  and  Hoffinaim, 
Die  vier  grossen  Propheten  erbaulic/i  ausgelegt 
aus  den  Schriften  der  Reformatoren,  1839 ;  J.  L. 
Konig,  Alttestamentliche  Studien,  2<=3  Heft  (D.is 
Deuteronomium  u.  der  Prophet  Jeremia,  gegen 
von  Bohlen),  1839;  Hitzig,  Der  Prophet  Jeremia 
erkldrt,  1841,  2e  Aufl.  1866  (Lief.  iii.  of  the 
Kurzgef.  exeget.  Handb.  zum  A.  T.),  comp.  his 
Proph.  Biicher  des  A.  T.  iibersetzt,  1854;  Ewald, 
Die  Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes,  vol.  ii.,  1841  (a 
new  edition  about' to  be  published,  1868);  Stiihelin, 
Ueber  das  Princip  das  der  Anordnung  der  IVeis- 
sagungen  d.  Jerem.  zu  Grunde  liegi,  in  the 
Zeitschr.  d.  deutschen  inorgenl.  Gesellschnft,  1849, 
iii.  216-230;  KAgehhajch,  Der  Proph.  Jerem.  u. 
Babylon,  1850;  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  Bd.  ii.  2e 
Halfte,  1860;  C.  F.  Graf,  Der  Prophet  Jeremia 
erklart,  1862;  G.  R.  Noyes,  New  Translation  of 
the  Hebrew  Prophets,  vol.  ii.,  3d  ed.  Boston,  ISQO. 
The  commentary  on  Jeremiah  for  Lange's  Bibel- 
verk  is  to  be  prepared  by  Niigelsbach. 

Of  the  later  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament 
hose  of  Keil  (pp.  248-264,  2e  Aufl.),  Bleek  (pp. 
169-501),  and  Davidson  (iii.  87-129)  contain  im- 
jortant  sections.  The  art.  on  Jeremiah  in  Ersch 
irxl  Gruber's  Al/gem.  Encydopadie  (Sect.  ii.  Bd. 
IV.)  is  by  Riidiger;  that  in  Herzog's  Real-Eneykl. 
'\\.  478-489 ),  by  Niigelsbach ;  and  that  in  Zeller's 
'9iltl.   Worterb.  (i.  666  ff.),  of  a  popular  character, 
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by  Wunderlich.  Stanley's  sketch  of  Jeremiah 
{Jewish  Church,  ii.  570-622)  describes  him  u  ia 
reality  the  great  personage  of  his  epoch,  not  merely 
in  his  religious  sphere,  but  in  the  state.  For  bis 
poetical  characteristics,  see  I^wth's  I.tctures  on 
Hebrew  Poetry,  pp.  177,  178  (Stowe's  ed.),  Meier, 
Gesch.  d.  jwet.  Nat.  Lit.  der  Hebraer  (1856),  p. 
395  fF.,  and  Isaac  Taylor's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry, 
p.  272  (N.  Y.  1862).  For  Milman's  estimate  of 
his  importance  and  of  his  literary  merits,  see  hia 
History  of  the  Jews,  i.  439-448  (Amer.  ed.). 
'•  His  unrivaled  elegies,"  says  this  eminent  critic, 
"  combine  the  truth  of  history  with  the  deepest 
pathos  of  poetry."  He  justifies  the  encomium  by 
a  translation  of  some  of  the  passages,  alike  remark- 
able for  originality  of  thought  and  tenderness  of 
expression,  in  which  the  Hebrew  patriot  laments 
the  sad  fate  of  Jerusalem  on  its  being  captured  and 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Lamentations.] 
X)n  the  general  import  of  his  prophecies  the  reader 
may  consult  F.  R.  Hasse's  Geschichte  des  A. 
Bumles,  pp.  145-157 ;  Koster's  Die  Propheten,  pp. 
112-115,  and  Hengstenberg's  Christology,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  Messianic  portions,  ii.  361 
473  (Edinb.  1856).  "  It  is  to  Jeremiah,"  says 
Stanley  (ii.  580),  "even  more  than  to  Isaiah,  that 
the  writers  of  the  Apostolic  age  (Hebr.  viii.  8,  13, 
X.  16,  17)  look  back,  when  they  wish  to  describe 
the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  His  predictions 
of  the  Anointed  King  are  fewer  and  less  distinct 
than  those  of  the  preceding  prophets.  But  he  is 
the  prophet  beyond  all  others  of  '  the  New  Testa- 
ment,' 'the  New  Covenant,'  which  first  appears 
in  his  wTitings.  .  .  .  And  the  knowledge  of  this 
new  truth  shall  no  longer  be  confined  to  any  single 
order  or  caste,  but  '  all  shall  know  the  Lord,  from 
the  least  unto  the  greatest'  (Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34)." 

H. 
JEREMI'AH.     Seven  other  persons  bearing 
the  same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in 
the  0.  T. 

1.  ['lepefj.ias:  Jeremias.]  Jeremiah  of  Libnah, 
father  of  Hamutal  wife  of  Josiah,  2  K.  xxiii.  31. 

2.  3.  4.  [2.  'lepffj.ia,  Alex,  -fnas,  FA.  -^iTjas, 
Vat.  lepfj.eias;  3.  'Upenias,  Vat.  -^ueio,  Alex. 
-fxta,  FA.  l€p/.'.ia\  4.  'le/je/xia,  Vat.  -/xeta,  Alex, 
-yuiaj.]  Three  warriors  —  two  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
—  in  David's  army,  1  Chr.  xii.  4,  10,  13. 

5.  ['Upen'ia ;  Vat.  lepfxeia-]  One  of  the 
"  mighty  men  of  valor  "  of  the  trans-Jordanic  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  1  Chr.  v.  24. 

6.  ['Upe/xia;  Alex,  lepfxia,  exc.  xii.  34,  Upe/xias; 
Vat.  lep/xia,  lepe^uia;  FA.  Up/ieia,  lepe/xeia-]  A 
priest  of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second  or  third  of 
the  21  courses  which  are  apparently  enumerated  in 
Neh.  X.  2-8.  He  is  mentioned  again,  i.  e.  the 
course  which  was  called  after  him  is,  in  Neh.  xii.  1; 
and  we  are  told  at  v.  12  that  the  personal  name  of 
the  head  of  this  course  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  wag 
Hananiah.  This  course,  or  its  chief,  took  part 
in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xii.  34). 

7.  [Rom.  Vat.  'lepcjuiV.]  The  father  of  Jaaz*. 
niah  the  Kechabite,  Jer.  xxxv.  3. 

*  JEREMIAH,  LAMENTATIONS  OF. 
[Lainientations.j 

JEREMI'AS  {'Upffilas;-  [Alex,  in  Ecclus., 
Ir/pe/xiasO  Jeremins,  Hieremias).  1.  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  used  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Ecclus.  xlix.  6;  2  Mace.  xv.  14;  Matt 
xvi.  14.     [Jebemiah;  Jkkejiv.] 
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2.  1  Esdr  ix.  34.     [Jekemaj.J 

JER'EMOTH  (nin'«-)^  [heights']  :  'lap,- 
uddf  [etc.]:  Juriinoth,  Jerimulh). 

!•  ('Ap<^<£6;  [Vat.  \apeiftxuO;  Alex.  \apifiovQ\ 
Comp.  Aid.  'Upifjitie:  Jeriinolh.])  A  15enjaniife 
chief,  a  son  of  the  house  of  Beriah  of  ICljiaal,  ac- 
cording to  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  aj^e  of  Hez- 
ekiah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14;  comp.  12  and  18).  His 
family  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  division  of  the  tribe,  located  ut  Gibeon 
(ver.  28). 

2.  I'lapi/icid'-  Vat.  Apei/twfl.]  A  Merarite  I>e- 
vite,  son  of  Mushi  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  23);  elsewhere 
called  Jkhimotii. 

3.  ['ItpifA.tie;  y^t.  EpftfxuO.']  SonofHeman; 
head  of  the  1 3th  course  of  musicians  in  the  Divine 
service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  22).  In  ver.  4  the  name  is 
Jerimoth. 

4.  ['lapifiud;  Vat.  lapfifioid;  Alex.  UptfiwdA 
One  of  the  sons  of  Mam,  and  —  • 

5.  VApixa>e\  [Vat.  Afjiwy;  FA.  Ap/xuV,  Alex. 
Comp.  'lapficiO'-  Jtiimuth]),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zattu,  who  had  taken  strange  wives :  but  put  them 
away,  and  offered  each  a  ram  for  a  trespass  offer- 
ing, at  the  persua-sion  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  2G,  27). 
In  Esdras  the  names  are  respectively  HiEKEiroTii 
and  Jauimoth. 

6.  The  name  which  appears  in  the  same  list  as 
"and  Kamoth"  (ver.  29)  —  following  the  correc- 
tion of  the  Keii—ia  in  the  origin:U  text  (CeliO) 
Jeremoth,  in  whicli  form  also  it  stands  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  30,  'lepefiiie,  A.  V.  Hikkkmotii.     A.  C.  II. 

JER'EMY  CUpfn'ias;  [Alex,  in  2  Mace.  ii.  7, 
If  pefj.(ias'^  ■/erenUis,  Hititmias),  the  prophet  Jer- 
emiali.  I  I-:sdr.  i.  28,  32,  47,  57,  ii.  1;  2  F^dr. 
u.  18;  2  Mace.  ii.  1,  5,  7;  Matt.  ii.  17,  xxvii.  9. 
[■Jkkemiaii;  Jerexiias.]  These  abbreviated 
forms  were  much  in  favor  about  the  time  that  the 
A.  V.  was  translated.  Elsewhere  we  find  Esay 
for  Isaiah;  and  in  the  Ilomilles  such  abbreviations 
as  Zachary,  Toby,  etc.,  are  frequent. 

•JER'EMY,  EPISTLE   OF.     [Baruch, 

THE  Book  or,  7.] 

JERI'AH  (^ins-l^  i.  e.  Yeri-yaTiu  [founded 
by  Jekovfi/i]:  'Upta.--,  'EkSiols;  [Vat.  l5ou9,  Ii/Sei; 
Alex.  lepia,]  USias-  Jeriau),  a  Kohathit«  Invite, 
chief  of  the  great  house  of  Hebron  when  David 
organized  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23; 
in  the  latter  passage  the  name  of  Hebron  has  been 
omitted  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.).  Hie 
gfime  man  is  mentioned  again,  though  with  a  slight 
difference  in  his  name,  aa  Jerijaii. 

JER'IBAI  [3s>1.]  0?""^^  [jxrh.  whom  Je- 
hovah defeni/s] :  'Iop(/3i;  [Vat.  lapt&fi\]  Alex. 
lapifiaV-  Jen/jdi),  one  of  the  Bene-Elnaain  [sons 
of  E.l,  named  anion<;  the  heroes  of  David's  guard 
in  the  suppleniental  list  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  4G). 

JER'ICHO  ("^^'^^  J'rtcho,  Num.  xxii.  1 ; 

nho    '^^''"l^    J'7-icho,    .Josh.    ii.    1,   2,    3;    and 

PTJT'"^';,  J'rtchoh,  1  K.  x\i.  34;  Lai  J,    Eriha, 

plnce    of  fragrance,    from    C'l"',   rHuch,    "  to 
breathe,"  n^"in,  ••  to  smell :  "  older  commenta- 


n  In  which  caw  It  would  probably  be  s  remnnnt  of 
Um  old  CnnaanitWh  worship  of  the  hearenly  bodlen, 
rhfch  hM  len  iu  tntces  Id   auob  names   as  Cbesil, 
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tors  derive  it  from  n"^^,  jdreach.  "  the  moOD:  ''  • 
also  from  nin,  rdvnch,  "to  be  broad,"  as  in  a 
wide  plain;  'Upixd;  [Vat.  Upttxw,  exo.  Ezx. 
ii.  34,  Upfia;  Alex,  leptixo)  in  1  Chr.  vi.  78, 
Ezr.  ii.  34,  and  (with  I'A.)  in  Neh.  iii.  2,  vii.  36; 
FA.  in  1  Chr.  xix.  5,  Ettpixu;  Sin.  in  Eccl.  xxij. 
14,  1  Maoc.  xvi.  1],  14,  Upeixu,  and  so  Tisch.  in 
the  N.  T.,  exc.  Ileb.  xi.  30  (7th  ed.);  Strabo  and 
Josephus,  'Upixovs--  [Jericho]),  a  city  of  high  an- 
tiquity, and,  for  those  days,  of  considerable  import- 
ance, situated  in  a  plain  traversed  by  the  Jo'dan, 
and  exactly  over  against  where  that  river  was 
crossed  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  (Josh.  iii. 
16).  Such  was  either  its  vicinity,  or  the  extent  of 
its  territory,  that  Gilgal,  which  formed  their  pri- 
mary encampment,  stood  in  its  east  border  (iv.  19). 
That  it  had  a  king  is  a  ver}'  secondary  considera- 
tion, for  almost  every  small  town  had  one  (xii.  9- 
24);  in  fact  monarchy  was  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment known  to  those  primitive  times  —  the 
government  of  the  people  of  (jod  presenting  a 
marked  exception  to  prevailing  usage.  But  Jericho 
was  further  inclosed  i)y  walls  —  a  fenced  city  —  its 
walls  were  so  considerable  that  at  least  one  person 
(liahab)  had  a  house  upon  them  (ii.  15),  and  its 
gates  were  shut,  as  throughout  the  East  still, 
"  when  it  was  dark  "  (v.  .5).  Again,  the  spoil  that 
was  found  in  it  betokened  its  aftiuence  —  Ai,  Mak- 
kedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron,  Debir, 
and  even  Hazor,  evidently  contained  nothing  worth 
mentioning  in  comparison  —  besides  sheep,  oxen. 
and  asses,  we  hear  of  vessels  of  brass  and  iron. 
These  possibly  may  have  been  the  first-fruits  of 
those  brass  foundries  "  in  the  plain  of  Jordan  "  of 
which  Solomon  afterwards  so  largely  availed  him- 
self (2  Chr.  iv.  17).  Silver  and  gold  was  found  in 
such  abundance  that  one  man  (.Achan)  could  ap- 
propriate stealthily  200  shekels  (100  oz.  avoird. 
see  Lewis,  //eb.  Jiep.  vi.  57)  of  the  former,  and 
■'  a  wedge  of  gold  of  50  shekels  (25  oz.)  weight; " 
"a  goodly  Babylonish  garment,"  purloined  in  the 
same  dishonesty,  may  Ijc  adduced  as  evidence  of  a 
then  existing  commerce  between  Jericho  and  the 
far  East  (Josh.  vi.  24,  vii.  21).  In  fact  its  situa- 
tion alone  —  in  so  noi)le  a  plain  and  contiguous  to 
so  prolific  a  river  —  would  bespeak  its  importance 
ill  a  country  where  these  natural  advantages  have 
l)een  always  so  highly  prized,  and  in  an  age  when 
people  depended  so  much  more  upon  the  indigenous 
resources  of  nature  than  they  are  compelled  to  do 
now.  But  for  the  curse  of  .Joshua  (vi.  20)  doubt- 
less .Jericho  might  have  proved  a  more  formidable 
counter-charm  to  the  city  of  David  than  even 
Samaria. 

Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  to  which 
the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua  from  Shittim : 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  h'ahab  the  harlot 
upon  the  wall,  and  departed,  havini;  first  promised 
to  save  her  and  all  that  were  found  in  her  house 
from  destruction  (ii.  1-21).  In  the  annihilation 
of  the  city  that  ensued,  this  promise  was  religiously 
observed.  Her  house  was  recognized  by  the  scarlet 
line  bound  in  the  window  from  which  the  spies 
were  let  down,  and  she  and  her  relatives  were  taken 
out  of  it,  anti  "  lodged  without  the  camp;  "  but  it 
is  nowhere  said  or  implied  that  her  house  escaped 
the  genend  conflagration.     That   she   "dwelt   in 


Hfth-nhenicdh.  and  others  (sec  Idohtrt.  p.  1181  6J 
ulilrh  nmy  hnvc  broii  the  head-quarters  of  the  wor 
ytiip  indicated  In  the  D«mee  they  bear. 
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IbImI  "  for  the  future ;  that  she  iiiairied  Sahnon 
son  sf  Naassoii,  "  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah," 
and  had  liy  hiin  15o:iz,  the  husband  of  Ruth  and 
proi^enitor  of  David  arid  of  our  Lord;  and  lastly, 
that  she  is  the  first  and  only  Gentile  name  that 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  faithful  of  the  0.  T.  given 
by  8t.  Paul  (Josh.  vi.  25;  1  Chr.  ii.  10;  Matt.  i. 
5;  Heb.  xi.  31),  all  these  facts  surely  indicate  that 
she  did  not  continue  to  inhabit  the  accursed  site ; 
and,  if  so,  and  in  al)sence  of  all  direct  evidence 
from  Scripture,  how  could  it  ever  have  been  inferred 
(hat  her  house  was  left  standing? 

Such  as  it  had  been  left  by  Joshua,  such  it  was 
liestowed  by  him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh. 
I  viii.  21),  and  from  this  time  a  long  interval  elapses 
1  cfore  Jericho  apjiears  again  upon  the  scene.  It  is 
only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  life  of  David  in 
connection  mth  his  embassy  to  the  Ammonite  king 
(2  Sam.  X.  5).  And  the  solemn  manner  in  which 
its  second  foundation  under  Hiel  the  Betiielite  is 
recorded  —  u]X)n  whom  the  curse  of  Joshua  is  said 
to  have  descended  in  full  force  (1  K.  xvi.  .34)  — 
would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  up  to  that  time 
its  site  had  been  uninhabited.  It  is  true  that 
mention  is  made  of  "  a  city  of  palm-trees  "  (Judg. 
i.  16,  and  iii.  13)  in  existence  apparently  at  the 
time  when  spoken  of;  and  that  Jericho  is  twice  — 
once  before  its  first  overthrow,  and  once  after  its 
second  foundation  —  designated  by  that  name  (see 
Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  and  2  Chr.  xxvii.  15).  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  city 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  as  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  with  Jericho.  However,  once 
actually  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slowly  into  co>i- 
sequence.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  sought  retirement  from  the  world : 
Elisha  "healed  the  spring  of  the  waters;"  and 
over  and  against  it,  beyond  Jordan,  Elijah  "went 
iTp  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  "  (2  K.  ii.  1-22). 
Ill  its  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
(^haldaeans  (2  K.  xxv.  5;  Jer.  xxxix.  5).  By  what 
may  be  called  a  retrospective  account  of  it,  we  may 
infer  that  Kiel's  restoration  had  not  utterly  failed ; 
for  in  the  return  under  Zerulibabel  the  "  children 
of  Jericho,"  345  in  number,  are  comprised  (Kzr.  ii. 
34;  Neh.  vii.  36);  and  it  is  even  impUed  that  they 
removed  thither  again,  for  the  men  of  Jeric/io 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  that  part  of  thc^ 
wall  of  .Jerusalem  that  was  next  to  the  sheep-gate 
(Xeh.  iii.  2).  We  now  enter  upon  its  more  mod- 
ern phase.  The  Jericho  of  the  days  of  Josephus 
was  distant  150  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  50  from 
the  Jordan.  It  lay  in  a  plain,  overhung  by  a  bar- 
ren mountain  whose  roots  ran  northwards  towards 
Scythopolis,  and  southwards  in  the  direction  of 
Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea.  These  formed  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  plain.  Eastwards,  its 
barriers  were  the  mountains  of  Moab,  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain  — 
the  great  plain  as  it  was  called  —  flowed  the  Jor- 
dan, and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were  two 
lakes:  Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweetness,  and 
.\sphaltites  for  its  bitterness.  Away  from  the  Jor- 
dan it  was  parched  and  unhealthy  during  summer; 
but  during  winter,  even  when  it  snowed  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  inhabitants  here  wore  linen  gannents. 
Hard  by  Jericho  —  bursting  forth  close  to  the  site 
of  the  old  city,  which  Joshua  took  on  his  entrance 
into  Canaan  —  was  a  most  exuberant  fountain, 
wl  ose  waters,  before  noted  for  their  contrary  prop- 
erties, had  received,  proceeds  Josephus,  throush 
EJisha'g  prayers,   their   then  wonderfully  salutary 
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and  prolific  eflicacy.  Within  its  range  —  70  stadia 
(Strabo  says  100)  by  20  —  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
was  unexampled:  palms  of  various  names  and 
properties,  some  that  produced  honey  scarce  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  neighborhood  —  opolialsamum, 
the  choicest  of  indigenous  fruits — Cyprus  (Ar. 
"el-henna")  and  myrobalanum  ("Zukkum") 
throve  there  beautifully,  and  thickly  dotted  about 
in  pleasure-grounds  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  3).  Wisdom 
herself  did  not  disdain  comparison  with  "  the  ro.se- 
plants  of  Jericho  "  (Ecclus.  xsiv.  14).  Well  might 
Strabo  {Geor/r.  xvi.  2,  §  41,  ed.  jNIuUer)  conclude 
that  its  revenues  were  considerable.  By  the  Ro- 
mans Jericho  was  first  visited  under  Pompey :  he 
encamped  there  for  a  single  night  ;  and  subse- 
quently destroyed  two  forts,  Threx  and  Taurus, 
that  commanded  its  approaches  (Strabo,  ibid.  §  40). 
Gabinius,  in  his  resettlement  of  Judsea,  made  it 
one  of  the  five  seats  of  assembly  (Joseph.  B.  J.  •. 
8,  §  5).  With  Herod  the  Great  it  rose  to  still 
greater  prominence ;  it  had  been  found  full  of  treas- 
ure of  all  kinds,  as  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  so  by  his 
Roman  allies  who  sacked  it  (ibid.  i.  15.  §  6);  and 
its  revenues  were  eagerly  sought,  and  rented  by  the 
wily  tyrant  from  Cleopatra,  to  whom  Antony  had 
assigned  them  (Ant.  xv.  4,  §  2).  Not  long  after- 
wards he  built  a  fort  there,  which  he  called  "  Cy- 
prus "  in  honor  of  his  mother  (ibid.  xvi.  5);  a 
tower,  which  he  called  in  honor  of  his  brother 
"  Phasaelus ;  "  and  a  number  of  new  palaces  — 
superior  in  their  construction  to  those  which  had 
existed  there  previously  —  which  he  named  after  his 
friends.  He  even  founded  a  new  town,  higher  up 
the  plain,  which  he  called,  like  the  tower,  Phasaelis 
(B.  J.  i.  21,  §  8).  If  he  did  not  make  Jericho  his 
habitual  residence,  he  at  least  retired  thither  to  die 
—  and  to  be  mourned,  if  he  could  ha\e  got  his 
plan  carried  out  —  and  it  was  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  Jericho  that  the  news  of  his  death  was  announced 
to  the  assembled  soldiers  and  jjeople  by  Salome  (B. 
J.  i.  38,  §  8).  Soon  afterwards  the  palace  was 
burnt,  and  the  town  plundered  by  one  Simon,  a 
re\olutionary  that  had  been  slave  to  Herod  (Ant. 
xvii.  10,  §  6):  but  Archelaus  rebuilt  the  former 
sumptuously  —  founded  a  new  town  in  the  plain, 
that  bore  his  own  name  — and,  most  important  of 
all,  diverted  water  from  a  village  called  Nefera,  to 
irrigate  the  plain  which  he  had  plantetl  with  palms 
(Ant.  xvii.  13,  §  1).  Thus  Jericho  was  once  more 
'  a  city  of  palms  "  when  our  Lord  visited  it:  such 
as  Herod  the  Great  and  Archelaus  had  left  it,  such 
he  saw  it.  As  the  city  that  had  so  exceptionally 
contributed  to  his  own  ancestry  —  as  the  city  which 
had  laeen  the  first  to  fall  —  amidst  so  much  cere- 
mony —  before  "  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host, 
and  his  servant  Joshua" — we  may  well  suppose 
that  his  eyes  surveyed  it  with  unwonted  interest. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  rocky  heights 
overhanging  it  (hence  called  by  tradition  the  Quar- 
entana),  that  he  was  assailed  by  the  Tempter;  and 
over  against  it,  according  to  tradition  likewise,  He 
had  ijeen  previously  baptized  in  the  Jordan.  Here 
He  restored  sight  to  the  blind  (two  certainly,  per- 
haps three,  St.  Matt.  xx.  30;  St.  :Mark  x.  46: 
this  was  in  leaving  Jericho.  St.  Luke  says  "  as 
He  was  come  ni<jh  unto  Jericho,"  etc.,  xviii.  35). 
Here  the  descendant  of  Rahab  did  not  disdain  the 
hospitality  of  Zacchaeus  the  publican  —  an  ofl5ce 
which  was  likely  to  be  lucrative  enough  in  so  rich 
a  city.  Finally,  between  Jerusalem  and  .Jericho 
was  laid  the  scene  of  His  story  of  the  good  Samar- 
itan, which,  if  it  is  not  to  he  regarded  as  a  re*l 
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Dccurreiice  tlirougliout,  at  least  derives  interest  from 
the  fact,  tliat  robbers  have  ever  been  the  terror  of 
that  iirocipitous  road;  and  so  formidable  had  they 
proved  only  just  before  the  Christian  era,  that 
I'onipey  had  been  induced  to  undertiike  the  de- 
struction of  their  stron<,'hold9  (Strabo,  as  before. 
Tvi.  2,  §  40;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  0,  §  1  ft'.). 
Uagon,  or  Docus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  15;  comp.  ix.  .50), 
where  Ptolemy  assassinated  his  father-in-law,  Simon 
the  Maccabee,  may  have  been  one  of  these. 

Posterior  to  the  Gospels  the  chronicle  of  .Jericho 
may  be  briefly  told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of 
the  toparchies  of  Judfea  (B.  ./.  iii.  3,  §  5),  but 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  a  i;reat  measure  when 
lie  encamped  there  {ibiil.  iv.  8,  §  2).  He  left  a 
garrison  on  his  departure  —  not  7iecess:irily  the 
iOth  lei^ion,  which  is  only  stated  to  have  marched 
l/irnni/h  .Jericho  —  which  w^os  still  there  when  Titus 
advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it  asked  how  Jericiio 
was  destroyed  ?  Evidently  by  Vespasian ;  for  Jo- 
sephus,  rightly  understood,  is  not  so  silent  as  Dr. 
Robin jon  (Bibl.  Res.  i.  5G6,  2d  ed.)  thinks.  The 
"ity  pillaged  and  burnt,  in  B.  ./.  iv.  9,  §  1,  was 
clearly  Jericho  with  its  adjacent  villages,  and  not 
Gerasa,  as  may  be  seen  at  once  by  comparing  the 
language  there  with  that  of  c.  8,  §  2,  and  the  agent 
was  Vespasian.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  ( Ouo- 
m'lsl.  s.  V.)  say  that  it  was  destroyed  when  Jeru- 
salem was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  They  further 
add  that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  —  they  do  not 
say  by  whom  —  and  still  existed  in  their  day;  nor 
had  the  ruins  of  the  two  preceding  cities  been  ob- 
literated. Could  Hadrian  possibly  have  planted  a 
colony  there  when  he  passed  through  Judaea  and 
founded  .(Elia?  (Dion.  Cass.  IIi»t.  Ixix.  c.  11,  ed. 
Sturz.;  more  at  large  Chron.  Poschnl.  p.  25-1,  ed. 
Du  Fresne.)  The  discovery  which  Origen  made 
there  of  a  version  of  the  O.  T.  (the  5th  in  his 
Hexapla),  together  with  sundry  MSS.,  (ireek  and 
Hebrew,  suggests  that  it  could  not  have  been 
wholly  without  inhabitants  (Euseb.  A'.  //.  vi.  10; 
S.  Epiphan.  Lib.  de  Porul.  et  Mensur.  circa  med.); 
or  again,  as  is  perhaps  more  probable,  did  a  Chris- 
tian settlement  arise  there  under  Constantine,  when 
baptisms  in  the  Jordan  began  to  be  the  rage  ?  'i'liat 
Jericho  became  an  episcopal  see  about  that  time 
under  Jerusalem  appears  from  more  than  one  an- 
cient Notitia  {Geoyraph.  S.  a  Carolo  Paulo,  W(i. 
and  the  Parergon  apjiended  to  it;  comp.  William 
of  TjTe,  Hist.  lib.  xxiii.  ad  f.).  Its  bishops  sub- 
scribed to  various  councils  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  Gth 
centuries  {i//id.  and  I>e  Quien's  Oriens  ChrinH'in. 
iii.  654).  Justinian,  we  are  told,  restored  a  hos- 
pice there,  and  likewise  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  (Procop.  De  ^-E'lif.  v.  9).  As  eariv  as  a. 
n.  337,  when  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  (ed.  Wessel- 
ing)  visited  it.  a  house  existed  there  which  was 
pointed  out,  after  the  manner  of  those  days,  as  the 
house  of  Rahab.  This  was  roofless  when  Arculfus 
saw  it;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  third  city  was 
likewise  in  ruins  (Adamn.  de  Locis  S.  ap.  Aligne, 
Patrolag.  C.  Ixxxviii.  799).  H.ad  Jericho  been 
visited  by  an  earthquake,  as  Antoninus  report.s  (ap. 
Ugol.  Thesaur.  vii.  p.  mccxiii.,  and  note  to  c.  3), 
and  as  Syria  certaitdy  was,  in  the  27th  year  of 
Justinian,  A.  D.  553?  If  so,  we  can  well  under- 
stand the  restorations  already  referred  to :  and  when 
Antoninus  a<lds  that  the  house  of  Rahab  had  now 
become  a  hospice  and  oratory,  we  might  almost 
pronounce  that  this  was  the  very  hospice  which 
had  been  restx)refl  by  thatpni|)eror.  Again,  it  may 
bfl  auk  3d.  did  Christian  .Jericho  receive  no  injury 
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from  the  Persian  Romizan,  the  ferocious  general  of 
Chosroes  II.  A.  i>.  614V  (Har-llebrffi  Climn.  <)» 
I..at.  v.  ed.  Kirsch.)  It  would  rather  seem  that 
there  were  more  religious  edifices  in  the  Ttli  than 
in  the  0th  century  round  about  it.  According;  to 
Arculfus  one  church  marked  the  site  of  Gilgal; 
another  the  spot  where  our  Lord  was  supposed  to 
have  deposited  his  garments  previously  to  his  bap- 
tism; a  third  within  the  precincts  of  a  vast  nion- 
a.stery  dedicated  to  St.  John,  situated  upon  some 
rising  ground  overlook!. ig  the  Jordan.  (See  as 
before.)  Jericho  meanwhile  had  disappeared  as  a 
town  to  rise  no  more.  Churches  and  monasteries 
sprung  up  around  it  on  all  sides,  but  only  tc 
moulder  away  in  their  turn.  The  anchorite  caves 
in  the  rocky  flanks  of  the  Quarentana  are  the  most 
strikmg  memorial  that  remains  of  early  or  mediae- 
val enthusiasm.  Arculfus  speaks  of  a  diminutive 
race  —  Canaanites  he  calls  them  —  that  inhabited 
the  plain  in  great  numbers  in  his  day.  They  haxe 
retained  possession  of  those  fairy  meadow-lands 
ever  since,  and  have  made  their  head-quarters  foi 
some  centuries  round  the  "  square  tower  or  castle  ' 
first  mentioned  by  Willebrand  (ap.  l^on.  Allat 
^u/xfitKT.  p-  151)  in  A.  D.  1211,  when  it  was  in- 
habited by  the  Saracens,  whose  work  it  may  lie 
supposed  to  have  been,  though  it  has  since  been 
dignified  by  the  name  of  the  house  of  Zacclueus. 
Their  village  is  by  Hrocardus  (ap.  Canis.  T/itniur. 
iv.  10),  ill  A.  I).  1230,  styled  "a  vile  place;"  by 
Sir  J.  Maundeville,  in  a.  d.  1322,  "a  little  vil- 
lage;"  and  by  Henry  Maundrell,  in  A.  n.  1697, 
"a  ]K)or  nasty  village;  "  in  which  verdict  aU  mod- 
ern travellers  that  have  ever  visited  Jiilm  must 
concur.  (.See  Karl;/  Ti-m:  m  Pal.  by  Wright, 
pp.  177  and  451.)  They  are  looked  upon  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  deba-sed  race;  and  are  probably  nothing 
more  or  less  than  veritable  i:ypsies,  who  are  still  to 
be  met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Frank 
mountain  near  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  heights  round 
the  village  and  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  de.sert, 
and  are  still  called  "  Scomunicati  "  by  the  native 
Christians  —  one  of  the  names  applied  to  them 
when  they  first  attracted  notice  in  Europe  in  the 
15th  century  (/.  e.  from  feigning  themselves  "pen- 
itents "  and  under  censure  of  the  Pope.  See  Hoy- 
land's  Ilistor.  Suirey  of  the  d'l/psies,  p.  18;  also 
Tlie  Gypsies,  a  poem  by  A.  P.  Stanley. 

Jericho  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  restoreu 
.as  a  town  by  the  Crusaders:  but  its  plains  h.ad  not 
ceased  to  be  prolific,  and  were  extensi\ely  cultivated 
and  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  gardens  by  the  monks 
(Phocas  ap.  Leon.  .Allat.  Su/x/Uikt.  c.  20,  p.  31). 
They  seem  to  have  Ijeen  incliirled  in  the  domains  of 
the  patriarchate  of  Jenisalem,  and  as  such  were 
bestowed  by  Armilf  upon  his  niece  as  a  dowry 
(Win.  of  Tyre,  Hist.  xi.  15).  Twenty-five  years 
afterwards  we  find  Melisendis,  wife  of  king  Fulco, 
assiirning  them  to  the  convent  of  IJothany,  which 
she  had  founded  A.  D.  1137. 

The  site  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho  is  with 
reason  placed  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bihl.  Jiex.  i.  652- 
568)  in  the  immediate  neiifliborhood  of  the  foun 
tain  of  I'.lisha;  and  that  of  the  second  (the  city  of 
the  N.  T.  and  of  Josephus)  at  the  opening  of  the 
Wady  Kelt  (Cherith).  half  an  hour  from  the  foun- 
tain. These  are  precisely  the  sites  that  one  would 
infer  from  .losephus.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
much  more  inclined  to  refer  the  niinefl  aque<luct« 
round  Jericho  to  the  irrigations  of  .\rchelaus  (see 
alx)ve)  than  tr>  any  hypothetical  "  culture  or  prep- 
aration of  sugar  by  the  Saracens."     Jacob  "f  Vitr< 
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says  but  generally,  that  the  plnins  of  the  Jordan 
produced  canes  yieldinsr  sugar  in  abundance,  — 
from  I^banon  to  the  Dead  Sea,  —  and  when  he 
speaks  of  the  mode  in  which  su<;ar  was  obtained 
from  them,  he  is  rather  descrihincj  what  was  done 
in  Syria  than  anywhere  near  Jericho  (///.•>■/.  Hiero- 
sol.  c.  93).  Besides,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  the  same  sugar-yielding  reeds  or  canes 
there  spoken  of  are  not  still  as  plentiful  as  ever 
they  were  within  range  of  the  Jordan  (see  I.ynch's 
Nm-mtire,  events  of  April  16.  also  p.  266-67). 
Almost  every  reed  in  these  regions  distils  a  sugary 
juice,  and  almost  every  herb  breathes  fragrance. 
Palms  have  indeed  disappeared  (there  was  a  solitary 
one  remaining  not  long  since)  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  "  city  of  palms ; "'  yet  there  were  groves 
of  them  in  the  days  of  Arculfus,  and  palm-branches 
could  still  be  cut  there  when  Kulcherius  traversed 
the  Jordan,  A.  n.  1100  (ap.  (,'fMa  Dei  per  Fnncos, 
vol.  i.  part  1,  p.  402).  The  fisr-mulberry  or  "  tree- 
6g  "  of  Zacchaeus  —  which  all  modern  travellers 
confound  with  our  Acer  pseudopiitnmis,  or  com- 
mon sycamore  (see  Did.  d'llist.  Nat.  torn,  xliii.  p. 
218,  and  Cruden's  Concord,  s.  v.)  —  mentioned  by 
the  IJordeaux  pilgrim  and  by  Antoninus,  no  longer 
exists  «  The  opobahamum  has  become  extinct  both 
in  Egvpt  —  whither  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  trans- 
planted it  —  and  in  its  favorite  vale,  Jericho.  The 
viyrobal  ittum  (Zukkum  of  the  Arabs)  alone  survives, 
»nd  from  its  nut  oil  is  still  extracted.  Honey  may 
\)e  still  found  here  and  there,  in  the  nest  of  the 


«  •  Sepp  also  {Jerusalem  imd  das  heil.  LanrI,  i.  610) 
wys  that  this  tree  has  entirely  disappeared  from  this 
region.  Mr.  Tristram  makes  a  different  statement. 
"  The  tree  into  which  the  publican  climbed  must  not 
he  confounded  with  the  oriental  plane  common  by  the 
rtrKftius  of  Northern  Galilee,  but  was  the  s'camore 
dg  'j^ciis  si/r.ninnriis).  .  .  .  We  were-  trratififd  hi  thf 
Sil>er.r*,rr  that    Ihou^'i  sc'irce   it  is  not  yet  e.xtiuct  lu 


wild  bee.  Fig-trees,  maize,  and  cucumbers,  in;.y 
be  said  to  comprise  all  that  is  now  cultivated  in  the 
plain;  but  wild  flowers  of  brightest  and  most  va- 
ried hue  bespangle  the  rich  herbage  on  all  sides. 

Lastly,  the  bright  yellow  apples  of  Sodom  are 
still  to  be  met  with  round  Jericho;  though  Jose- 
phus  (B.  J.  iv.  84)  and  others  (Havercamp,  ad 
Teriull.  Apol.  c.  40,  and  Jacob  of  Vitry,  as  above) 
make  their  locality  rather  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea:  and  some  modern  travellers  assert  that  they 
are  found  out  of  Palestine  no  less  (Bihl.  Res.  i. 
522  ff.).  In  fact  there  are  two  different  plants 
that,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  have  obtained  that 
name,  both  bearing  bright  yellow  fruit  like  apples, 
but  with  no  more  substance  than  fungus-balls. 
The  former  or  larger  sort  seems  confined  in  Pales- 
tine to  the  neiirhborliood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while 
the  latter  or  smaller  sort  abounds  near  Jericho. 
E.  S.  Ff. 

JE'RIEL  (bsm_^  [founded  by  God] :  'If- 
pn^\:  [Vat.  PeiT]\-]  Jeriel),  a  man  of  Issachar, 
one  of  the  six  heads  of  the  house  of  Tola  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 


JERI'JAH  (n*^n")  [founded  by  Jekovnl,]: 
Oupi'as;  [Vat.  rov  Afias;]  Alex,  luipia^'  Jeria), 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  31.  [The  same  man  as  .Jehiah,  with 
a  slis;ht  difference  in  the  form  of  the  name.]  The 
difference  consists  in  the  omission  of  the  final  u. 


the  Plain  of  Jericho,  as  we  found  two  aged  trees  in 
the  little  ravine  [near  the  channel  of  Wa'/y  Kelt],  in 
illustration  of  the  Gospel  narrative  "  (Lam/  of  hraet. 
p.  220,  and  also  p.  514.  2d  ed.)  lie  also  found  a  few 
of  these  trees  "among  the  ruins  by  the  wayside  at 
anHent  .Tericho  "  (NaKirnl  Hhtnry  of  th'  Bible,  \i.  .^SS. 
l.ond    1867).     [Zacch*u*.1  U 
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QOt  in  the  insertion  uf  the  j,  wliich  oiir  translators 
should  liave  added  in  tlie  former  case. 

JERaMOTH  (n'ln^n^  [hei(,hlB]:  'Up^fuiO, 
'lafii/xuO,  'Itpi/xovd-  Jertmoth). 

1.  [lepi/ioiie;  Vat.  hpeinwe.]  Son  or  descend- 
ant of  Bela,  according  to  1  Chr.  vii.  7,  and  founder 
of  a  Henjaniite  house,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Uavid  (ver.  2).     He  is  perhaj)s  the  same  as  — 

2.  ("Apijuoufl;  [Vat.  Ap€i|M0i/e;]  Alex.  lapi- 
uovQ;  [I'A.  opffljuoi/j:]  Jerimut/i),  who  joined 
David  at  Zikhig  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).     [Bela.] 

3.  (n'>a"'"l\  ).  e.  Jeremoth:  ['Upifiovd;  Vat. 
Aipffiud;  Alex.  lepijucofl.])  A  son  of  Becher  (1 
( 'hr.  vii.  8),  and  head  of  another  Beiyamite  house. 
[Bkciikk.] 

4.  I'Uptiiiwd;  Vat.  ApfificoO.]  Son  of  ISIushi, 
the  son  of  Jlerari,  and  head  of  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Merarites  which  were  counted  in  the  census 
of  the  Levites  taken  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  30). 
[See  Jekemoth,  2.] 

5.  ['Upi/juid;  Vat.  Ifpefiwd;  Alex.  UpifxovO.] 
Son  of  Heman,  head  of  the  15th  ward  of  musi- 
cians (1  Chr.  XXV.  4,  22).  In  the  latter  he  is 
called  Jekemoth.     [Hem.\n.] 

6.  ['Uptfide;  Alex,  -yuoufl;  Vat.  Epfi/j.aie.] 
Son  of  Azriel,  "niler"  ("T^33)  of  the  trilie  of 
Naphtali  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxtii.  19). 
The  same  persons,  called  ralers,  are  in  ver.  22  called 

"  princes"  (Z'^'^tt'')  of  the  trihes  of  Israel. 

7.  {'UpifiSve;  [Vat.  -pei-O  Alex.  Epfxovd.)  Son 
of  king  David,  whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  one 
of  the  wives  of  Kehoboam,  her  cousin  Abihail  being 
the  other  (2  Chr.  xi.  18).  As  .Jeiinioth  is  not 
named  in  the  list  of  children  by  David's  wives  in 
1  Chr.  iii.  or  xiv.  4-7,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  concubine,  and  this  in  fact  is  the  Jew- 
ish tradition  (Jerome,  Qiuestiom-s,  ad  loc).  It  is 
however  questionable  whether  Itehoboam  would 
have  niaiTied  the  grand-child  of  a  concubine  even 
of  the  great  David.  The  passage  2  Chr.  xi.  18  is 
not  quite  clear,  since  the  word  "daughter"  is  a 

correction  of  the  Keri:  the  original  text  had  ]2, 
I.  e.  "  son." 

8.  ['lepifjidd;  Vat.  -pei-.]  A  Levite  in  th* 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the  overseers  of  oflerings 
and  dedicated  things  placed  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Temple,  who  were  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  the 
I>evites,  by  command  of  Hezekiah,  and  Azariah  the 
high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).  A.  C.  H. 

JE'RIOTH  (n^m>  [curtnins]:  'UpttiO: 
[Vat.  EAjoiS:  Jei-iotli]),  according  to  our  A.  V. 
and  the  LXX.,  one  of  the  elder  Caleb's  wives  (1 
Chr.  ii.  18);  but  according  to  the  Vidgate  she  was 
his  daughter  by  his  first  wife  Azubah.  The  He- 
brew text  seems  evidently  corrupt,  and  will  not 
make  sense;  but  the  prol>ability  is  that  Jerioth 
was  a  daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Ile/.ron.  (In 
this  case  we  ought  to  read  nZl^lTV  ")!3  T'bSn 
•inK^M.)  The  Latin  version  of  Santes  Pagninus, 
which  makes  Azuljah  and  Jerioth  both  daughters 
:»f  Caleb,  and  the  not*  of  Vatablus,  which  makes 
Ishiih  (A.  V.  "wife")  a  proper  name  and  a  third 


"  Accordlni;  to  tlie  old  Jewish  tradition  prpscrvfed 
»7  .Jerome  {QiitrM.  Hehr.  2  Sjuii.  xvl.  10),  Ncbnt,  the 
timer  if  Jeroboum,  was  iduatiral  with  Shluici  of  Oera, 
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daughter,  are  clearly  wrong,  as  it  appears  fit*i  ver. 
19  that  Azubah  was  Caleb's  wife.         A.  C.  H. 

JEROBO'AM  (nr3n;:=Yarab'am:  'Upir 
0od/x)-  The  name  signifies  "  whose  people  ii 
many,"  and  thus  has  neirly  the  same  meaning 
with  Kehoboam,  "  enlanjrer  of  the  people."  Both 
names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  Sol- 
omon, and  were  probably  suirsestcd  by  the  increase 
of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time. 

1.  Tlie  first  king  of  the  divided  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael. The  ancient  authorities  for  his  reign  and  his 
wars  were  "  the  ( 'hronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  " 
(1  K.  xiv.  19),  and  "  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seei 
against  .Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  "  (2  Chr.  ix. 
29).  Tlie  extant  account  of  his  life  is  given  in  two 
versions,  so  different  from  each  other,  and  yet  each 
so  ancient,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  choose  between 
them.  The  one  usually  followed  is  that  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  one  portion  of  the  LXX. 
The  other  is  given  in  a  separate  account  inserted 
by  the  LXX.  at  1  K.  xi.  43,  and  xii.  24.  This 
last  contains  such  evident  marks  of  authenticity  in 
some  of  its  details,  and  is  so  much  more  full  than 
the  other,  that  it  will  be  most  conveniei::iy  t««ten 
as  the  liasis  of  the  biography  of  this  remarkable 
man,  as  the  nearest  apjiroach  which,  in  the  contra- 
dictory state  of  the  text,  we  can  now  make  to  the 
tnith. 

I.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Ephraimite  of  the  name 
of  Xebat; «  his  father  had  died  whilst  he  was  young; 
but  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  person  of  loose 
character  (LXX.),  lived  in  her  widowhood,  trusting 
apjjarently  to  her  son  for  support.  Her  name  is 
variously  given  as  Zeisuah  (Heb.),  or  Sarira 
(LXX.),  and  the  place  of  their  abode  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Kphraim  is  given  either  as  Zekeda,  or 
(LXX.)  as  Sarira:  in  the  latter  case,  indicating 
that  there  was  some  connection  between  the  wife 
of  Nebat  and  her  residence. 

At  the  time  when  Solomon  was  constnicting  the 
fortifications  of  ^lillo  underneath  the  citadel  of 
Zion,  his  sagacious  eye  discovered  the  strength 
and  activity  of  a  young  Ephraimite  who  was  em- 
ployed on  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to  the  rank 

of  superintendent  ("TpC,  A.  V. '•  niler  " )  over  the 
taxes  and  labors  exacted  from  the  tribe  of  ICphraim 
(1  K.  xi.  28).  This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the 
most  of  his  position.  He  completed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  man 
who  had  "enclosed  the  city  of  David"  (1  K.  xii. 
24,  LXX.).  He  then  aspired  to  royal  state.  Like 
Absalom  before  him,  in  like  circumstances,  though 
now  on  a  grander  scale,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  royal  establisliment  itself,  he  kept 
300  chariots  and  horses  (LXX.),  and  at  la.st  wa« 
perceived  by  Solomon  to  be  aiming  at  the  mon- 
archy. 

These  ambitious  designs  were  probably  fostered 
by  the  sight  of  the  growing  disaflfection  of  the  great 
tribe  over  which  lie  jiresided,  as  well  as  by  the 
alienation  of  the  projilietic  order  from  the  house  of 
Solomon.  According  to  the  version  of  the  story 
in  tiie  Hebrew  text  (Jos.  AnI.  viii.  7,  §  7),  this 
alienation  was  made  evident  to  Jeroiioani  very  early 
in  his  career.  He  was  leaving  Jerusalem,  and  he 
encountered,  on  one  of  the  bLack-paved  roads  which 


who  WBa  the  first  to  insult  David  in  his  lllirht 
the  ''  first  of  nil  the  house  of  Jibeph  "  to  cougran 
hlin  OD  his  i\«tura. 
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••n  out  if  the  city,  Ahijah,  "  the  prophet  "  of  the 
uicieiit  sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  Ahijah  drew  him 
jside  friiiu  the  road  into  tlie  field  (1,XX.),  and,  as 
sooa  as  they  found  themselves  alone,  the  prophet, 
who  was  dressed  in  a  new  outer  garment,  stripped 
it  off,  and  tore  it  into  12  shreds ;  10  of  whicli  he 
gave  to  Jeroboam,  with  the  assurance  that  on  con- 
dition of  his  obedience  to  His  laws,  God  would 
establish  for  him  a  kingdom  and  dynasty  equal  to 
that  of  David  (1  K.  xi.  •2S-10). 

The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short  Jeroboam's 
designs  occasioned  his  flight  into  Egypt.  There 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  Solomon's  reign  — 
in  the  court  of  Shishak  (LXX.),  who  is  here  first 
named  in  the  sacred  narrative.  On  Solomon's 
death,  he  demanded  Shishak's  permission  to  return. 
The  Egyptian  king  seems,  in  his  reluctance,  to 
have  oftored  any  gift  which  Jeroboam  chose,  as  a 
reason  for  his  remaining,  and  the  consequence  was 
the  marriage  with  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  the 
Egyptian  queen,  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  and 
of  another  princess  (LXX.)  who  had  married  the 
Edomite  chief,  Hadad.  A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son, 
Abijah  (or  Abijam),  was  born.  Then  Jeroboam 
again  requested  permission  to  depart,  which  was 
granted :  and  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  child 
to  his  native  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda,  which  he 
fortified,  and  which  in  consequence  became  a  centre 
for  his  fellow  tribesmen  (1  K.  xi.  43,  xii.  24,  LXX.). 
Still  there  was  no  open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it 
was  in  this  period  of  suspense  (according  to  the 
LXX.)  that  a  pathetic  incident  darkened  his  do- 
mestic history.  His  infant  son  fell  sick.  The 
anxious  father  sent  his  wife  to  inquire  of  God  ccn- 
cerning  him.  Jerusalem  would  have  been  the  obvi- 
ous place  to  visit  for  this  purpose.  But  no  doubt 
political  reasons  forbade.  The  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Shiloh  was  nearer  at  hand ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  a  prophet  was  now  residing  there,  of  the  liigh- 
est  repute.  It  was  Ahijah  —  the  same  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  version  of  the  story,  had  ah-eady 
been  in  eommunicatio)!  with  Jeroboam,  but  who, 
according  to  the  authority  we  are  now  following, 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion.  He 
was  60  years  of  age  —  but  was  prematurely  old, 
and  his  eyesight  had'  already  failed  him.  He  was 
living,  as  it  would  seem,  in  poverty,  with  a  Iwy 
who  waited  on  him,  and  with  his  own  little  chil 
dren.  For  him  and  for  them,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam 
brought  such  gifts  as  were  thought  likely  to  be 
acceptable;  ten  loaves,  and  two  rolls  for  the  chil- 
dren (LXX.),  a  bunch  of  raisins  (LXX.),  and  a 
jar  of  honey.  She  had  disguised  herself,  to  avoid 
i-ecognition;  and  perhaps  these  humble  gifts  were 
part  of  the  plan.  But  the  blind  prophet,  at  her 
fir.it  approach,  knew  who  was  coming;  and  bade 
his  toy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and  invite  her  to  his 
liouse  without  delay.  There  he  warned  her  of  the 
ii8i4essness  of  her  gifts.  There  was  a  doom  on  the 
iiouse  of  Jeroboam,  not  to  be  averted ;  those  who 
grew  up  in  it  and  died  in  the  city  would  become 
the  prey  of  the  hungry  dogs;  they  who  died  in  the 
country  would  l>e  devoured  by  the  vultures.  This 
child  alone  would  die  l)efore  the  calamities  of  the 
house  arrived :  "  They  shall  mourn  for  the  child, 
Woe,  0  I^rd,  for  in  him  there  is  found  a  good 
vord  regarding  the  lx)rd," — or  according  to  the 
Jther  version,  "  all  Israel  shall  mourn  for  him,  and 
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a  This  omission  is  however  borne  out  by  the  Hebrew 
bzt,  1  K.  xii  20,  "when  all  Lsrael  hearU  t/ial  J.  was 
erne  again. " 


bury  him ;  for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall  come  ♦« 
the  grave,  because  in  him  there  is  found  some  giAxl 
thing  toward  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  in  tlu 
house  of  Jeroboam"  (1  K.  xiv.  13,  LXX.  xii.). 
The  n)other  returned.  As  she  reentered  the  town 
of  Sarira  (Heb.  Tirzah,  1  K.  xiv.  17),  the  child 
died.  The  loud  wail  of  her  attendant  damsels 
greeted  her  on  the  threshold  (LXX.).  The  chiM 
was  buried,  as  Ahijah  had  foretold,  with  all  the 
state  of  the  child  of  a  royal  house.  "  All  Israel 
mourned  for  him  "(IK.  xiv.  18).  This  incident, 
if  it  really  occurred  at  this  time,  seems  to  have  lieeu 
tlie  turning  point  in  Jeroboam's  career.  It  drove 
him  from  his  ancestral  home,  and  it  gathered  tlie 
sympathies  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  round  him.  He 
left  Sarira  and  came  to  Shechem.  The  Hebrew 
text  describes  that  he  was  sent  for.  The  LXX. 
speaks  of  it  as  his  own  act.  However  that  may  l)e, 
he  was  thus  at  the  head  of  the  northern  tribes, 
when  Kehotoam,  after  he  had  been  on  the  throne 
for  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  came  up  to  be 
inaugurated  in  that  ancient  capital.  Then  (if  we 
may  take  the  account  already  given  of  Ahijah'a 
interview  as  something  separate  from  this),  for  the 
second  time,  and  in  a  like  manner,  the  Divine 
intimation  of  his  future  greatness  is  conve3ed  to 
him.  The  prophet  Sheraaiah,  the  Enlamit*  (?) 
(o  'KuKa/xi,  LXX.)  addressed  to  him  the  same 
acted  paraljle.  in  the  ten  shreds  of  a  new  unwashed 
garment  (LXX.).  Then  took  place  the  conference 
with  Behoboam  (Jeroboam  appearing  in  it,  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  not  «  in  the  LXX.),  and  the  final 
revolt; ''  which  ended  (expressly  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
in  the  LXX.  by  implication)  in  the  elevation  of 
Jeroljoam  to  the  throne  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
Shemaiah  remained  on  the  spot  and  deterred  Ke- 
hoboam  from  an  attack.  Jeroboam  entered  at  once 
on  the  duties  of  his  new  situation,  and  fortified 
Shechem  as  his  capital  on  the  west,  and  Fennel 
(close  by  the  old  trans- Jordanic  capital  of  Jlahanaim) 
on  the  east. 

II.  Up  to  this  point  there  had  been  nothing  to 
disturb  the  anticipations  of  the  Prophetic  Order 
and  of  the  mass  of  Israel  as  to  the  glory  of  Jero- 
boam's future.  But  ft'om  this  moment  one  fatal 
error  crept,  not  unnat;Urally,  mto  his  jKilic)',  which 
undermined  his  dynasty  and  tarnished  his  name  as 
the  first  king  of  Israel.  The  political  disruption 
of  the  kingdom  was  complete  ;  but  its  religious 
unity  was  as  yet  unimpaired.  He  feared  tliat  the 
yearly  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  would  undo  all  the 
work  wliieh  he  effected,  and  he  took  the  bold  step 
of  rending  it  asunder.  Two  sanctuaries  of  venerable 
antiquity  existed  already  —  one  at  the  southern,  the 
other  at  the  northern  extremity  of  his  dominions. 
These  he  elevated  into  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  newly  established  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  As  Aliderrahman,  caUph  of  Spain 
arrested  tiie  movement  of  his  sulijects  to  Mecca,  bj 
the  erection  of  the  holy  place  of  the  Zecca  at  Cor- 
dova, so  Jeroboam  trusted  to  the  erection  of  his 
shrmes  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied without  another  deviation  from  the  Mosaic  idea 
of  the  national  unity.  His  long  stay  in  Egypt  had 
familiarized  him  with  the  outward  fornvs  under 
which  the  l>ivinity  was  there  represented;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Exodus,  was  an  Euyptian 
element  introduced   into  the  national  worship  of 


h  The  cry  of  revolt,  1  K.  xii- 16,  is  the  same  as  th»' 
Id  2  Sam.  xx-  1- 
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l'!Uestii;e.  A  golden  fij^ure  of  Mnevis,  the  sacreJ 
silf  of  Heliopolis,  was  set  up  at  each  sanctuary, 
with  the  address,  "  Ik-hold  thy  God  ('  Wohini '  — 
jomp.  Neh.  ix.  18)  whicli  brouf;ht  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  E<;ypt.'  The  sanctuary  at  Da.n,  as 
the  most  remote  from  Jerusalem,  was  estahlished 
first  (1  K.  xii.  30)  with  priests  from  the  distant 
tribes,  whom  he  consecrated  instead  of  the  l^vitea 
(xii.  -il,  xiii.  33).  The  more  important  one,  as 
nearer  the  capitxil  and  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
was  Hkthkl.  The  worship  and  the  sanctuary  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  the  northern  kingdom.  The 
priests  were  supplied  by  a  peculiar  form  of  conse- 
cration—  any  one  from  the  non-Levitical  tril;es 
could  procure  the  office  on  sacrificing  a  young  bul- 
lock and  seven  rams  (1  K.  xiii.  33;  2  Chr.  xiii.  9). 
For  the  dedication  of  this  he  copied  the  precedent 
of  .Solomon  in  choosing  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  as 
the  occasion;  but  postponing  it  for  a  month,  prob- 
ably in  order  to  meet  the  vintage  of  the  most 
northern  parts.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month 
(the  8th),  he  went  up  in  state  to  offer  incense  on 
the  altar  which  was  before  the  calf.  It  was  at  this 
solemn  and  critical  moment  that  a  prophet  from 
.'udah  suddenly  appeared,  whom  Josejjhus  with 
great  probability  identifies  with  Iddo  the  Seer  (he 
calls  him  ladon,  Ant.  viii.  8,  §  5;  and  see  .Jerome, 
Qu.  Ihbv.  on  2  Chr.  x.  4),  who  denounced  the 
altar,  and  foretold  its  desecration  by  Josiah,  and 
violent  overthrow.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  account, 
whether  it  is  intended  that  the  overthrow,  took 
place  then,  or  in  the  earthquake  described  by  .Vmos 
(i.  1).  Another  sign  is  described  as  taking  })l.ice 
instantly.  The  king  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
arrest  the  prophet,  felt  it  withered  and  paralyzed, 
and  only  at  the  jirophet's  prayer  saw  it  restored, 
and  acknowledged  his  divine  mission.  Josephus 
adds,  but  probably  only  in  conjecture  from  the 
sacred  namiti\e,  that  the  prophet  who  seduced  Iddo 
on  his  return,  did  so  in  order  to  prevent  his  ob- 
taining too  much  influence  over  Jeroboam,  and 
endeavored  to  explain  away  the  miracles  to  the 
king,  by  representing  that  the  altar  fell  because  it 
Wiis  new,  and  that  his  hand  was  paralyzed  from 
the  fatigue  of  sacrificing.  A  further  allusion  is 
made  to  this  incident  in  the  narrative  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  1.5,  §  4),  where  Zedekiali  is  represented 
as  contrasting  the  fjotency  of  Iddo  in  withering  the 
hand  of  .(erolwam  with  the  powerlessness  of  Micaiah 
to  wither  the  hand  of  Zedekiah.  The  visit  of  Ano 
to  .\hijah,  which  the  common  Hebrew  text  places 
after  this  event,  and  with  darker  intimations  in 
.Vhijahs  warning  only  suitable  to  a  later  period, 
has  already  lieen  described 

Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war  with  the  house 
of  Judah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  rccorde<l  is  a 
battle  with  .Vbijah,  son  of  Kehol)oani;  in  which,  in 
spite  of  a  skilllul  ambush  niatle  by  Jerol>oam,  and 
of  nmch  su|R'rior  force,  he  was  defeate<l,  and  for  the 
time  lost  three  important  cities,  IJethel,  Jeshanah, 
and  Ephraim."  The  calamity  wa«  severely  felt;  he 
never  recovered  the  blow,  and  soon  after  die<i,  in 
the  22d  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2t>),  and  was 
burie<l  in  his  ancestnd  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiv.  2<t). 
Hiu  son  Nadab,  or  (I. XX.)  Neliat  (namerl  after  the 
grandfather),  8ucccede<l,  and  in  him  the  dyna.sty 
tvas  closed.  The  name  of  Jeroboam  lon^  remaine<l 
mder  a  cloud  as  the  king  who  "  had  cau»e<l  Israel 

a  Tlio  Targuni  on  Kuth  Iv.  20  nu-ntlon.s  Jt-rohonnrg 
anvini;  »tJitloni?<l  i^iiiirilx  on  tho  hmuJh,  which  i;unnl8 
kttU  been  ^laiu  by  the  ficople  of  NetopUuli ;  but  what 
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to  sin."  At  the  time  of  the  lieformation  it  «m 
a  covmon  practice  of  lioman  Catholic  writers  u 
institute  comparisons  between  his  separation  tn-u 
the  .sanctuary  of  Judalj,  and  that  of  Henry  VHI. 
from  the  see  of  Home. 

2.  Jkhoiioam  II.,  the  s.-^n  of  Joash,  the  4th  of 
tlie  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  most  prosperous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  'I'he  contemporary  accounts  of  hia 
reitjn  are,  (1.)  in  the  "Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  "  (2  K.  xiv.  28),  whicii  are  lost,  but  of  which 
the  substance  is  given  in  2  K.  xiv.  23-20.  (2.)  In 
the  contemporary  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos,  and 
(l>erhaps)  in  the  fragments  found  in  Is.  xv.,  xvi. 
It  had  been  foretold  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  that 
a  great  deliverer  should  come,  to  rescue  Israel  from 
the  Syrian  yoke  (comp.  2  K.  xiii.  4,  xiv.  26,  27), 
and  this  had  been  expanded  into  a  distinct  predic- 
tion of  Jonah,  that  there  should  be  a  restoration  of 
the  widest  dominion  of  Solomon  (xiv.  25).  This 
".savior"  and  "restorer"  was  Jeroboam.  He  not 
only  repelled  the  Syrian  invaders,  but  took  their 
capital  city  Damascus  (2  K.  xiv.  28;  Am.  i.  3-5), 
and  recovered  the  whole  of  the  ancient  dominion 
from  Hainath  to  the  Dead  Sea  (xiv.  25;  Am.  vi. 
14).  Amnion  and  Moab  were  reconquered  (Am. 
i.  13,  ii.  1-3);  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  were  re- 
stored to  their  territory  (2  K.  xiii.  5;  1  Chr.  v. 
17-22). 

But  it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration.  The 
sanctuary  at  Bethel  was  kept  up  in  royal  state 
(.\m.  vii.  13),  but  drunkenness,  hcentiousness,  and 
oppression,  prevaile<l  in  the  country  (Am.  ii.  6-8, 
iv.  1,  vi.  G:  Hos.  iv.  12-14,  i.  2),  and  idolatry  was 
united  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Hos.  iv.  13, 
xiii.  0). 

Amos  projihesied  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam 
and  his  house  by  the  sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17),  and 
.Vmaziah,  the  high  priest  of  Bethel,  complained  to 
the  king  (Am.  vii.  10-13).  The  eflect  does  not 
ajipear.  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1)  also  denounced  the 
crimes  of  the  nation.  The  prediction  of  Amos  was 
nut  fulfillefl  as  regarded  the  king  himself.  He  was 
burietl  with  his  ancestors  in  state  (2  K.  xiv.  29). 

Kwald  {Gcscli.  iii.  561,  note)  supposes  that  Jero- 
boam was  the  subject  of  Ps.  xiv.  A.  P.  S. 

JERO'HAM  (Cnn^  [one  beloved]  :  Jer\ 
hnm).  1.  CUpo0odn,  Wth  JMSS.  [rather,  Rom. 
Alex.]  at  1  Chr.  vi.  27;  but  .41ex.  Uptafx  at  ver. 
34;  [in  1  Sam.,  'lepfufrjK,  Cump.  Alex.  'Upodfi; 
in  1  Chr.,  Vat.  ISatp,  HaaX  :  Comp.  'Uoodfi, 
'Ifpdfi:  Aid.  'Upfix€r}K.])  Father  of  IClkanah,  the 
father  of  Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Kohath.  His 
father  is  called  Klial)  at  1  Chr.  vi.  27,  Eliel  at  ver. 
34,  and  Elihu  at  1  Sam.  i.  1.  Jeroham  must  have 
been  about  the  same  age  as  Eli.  A.  C.  H. 

2.  ('Ipodfi,  [Vat.  Ipaafx,]  Alex.  'Upodfi.)  A 
Benjamite,  and  the  founder  of  a  family  of  Bene 
Jerr>ham  (1  Chr.  viii.  27).  They  were  among  tht 
leaders  of  that  part  of  the  tribe  which  lived  in 
•lerusidem,  and  wiiich  is  here  distinguishe<l  from 
the  pait  which  inhaltited  Gibeon.  Probably  the 
simie  person  is  intended  in  — 

3.  CUpo&odn,  [Vat.  Ipaa/u.  Comp.  Alex. 
'Ifpodfi.])  Fatiier  (or  progenitor)  of  Ibneial\,  on« 
of  the  leading  Heigiimites  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iz. 
8;  comp.  3  and  9). 

4-  ('IpoeiM.  -^le"-  Upaafi,  [Comp.  Aid.  'Upoift, 


i«  here  alluded  to,  or  when  it  took  place,  we  haw  •' 
present  no  clew  to. 


JERUBBAAL 

n  Neh.,  Uom.  Alex.  'Upod/j.,  Vat.  FA.i  omit.]) 
A  de9cei*iant  of  Aaron,  of  the  house  of  Immer,  the 
eader  of  the  sixteenth  course  of  priests;  son  of 
Fashur  and  father  of  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He 
appears  to  be  mentioned  arjain  in  Neh.  xi.  12 
(a  record  curiously  and  puzzlingly  parallel  to  that 
af  I  Chr.  ix.,  though  with  some  striking  differences), 
though  there  he  is  stated  to  belong  to  the  house  of 
Malchiah,  who  was  leader  of  the  fifth  course  (and 
ocmp.  Neh.  xi.  14). 

5.  Clpodfi,  [Vat.  FA.  Paoju,  Alex,  lepoa/j..]) 
Jeroham  of  Gedor  ("IllSn  ]tt),  some  of  whose 
"sons"  joined  Dawd  when  he  was  taking  refuge 
from  Saul  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).  The  list  pur- 
ports to  be  of  Benjamites  (see  ver.  2,  where  the 
word  "even"  is  interjxilated,  and  the  last  five 
words  belong  to  ver.  3).  But  then  how  can  the 
presence  of  Korhites  (ver.  6),  the  descendants  of 
Korah  the  Levite,  be  accounted  for  ? 

6.  {'Ipecdp,  [Vat.  Aid.]  Alex.  'Iwpa/i.)  A 
Danite,  whose  son  or  descendant  Azareel  was  head 
of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22). 

7.  Clcopd/j..)  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the 
"  captains  of  hundreds  "  in  the  time  of  Athaliah ; 
one  of  those  to  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  confided 
Lis  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  Joa.sh  (2  Chr. 
sxiii.  1).  G. 

JERUBBA'AL  (bl72^^  [with  ichom  Baal 
contends]:  'lepofidaK;  [Vat.  m  Judg.  vi.  32,  Ap- 
$aaK:  vii.  1,  lapBaW  viii.  29,  Uapu^aaK;  1  Sam 
tii.  11,  l€po$oa/x;]  Alex.  SiKa<rT7}pioi'  rov  BaaX, 
Judg.  vi.  32,  lpokoM\  in  vii.  1:  JtroOanl),  the 
surname  of  Gideon  which  he  acquired  in  conse- 
quence of  destroying  the  altar  of  Haal,  when  his 
father  defended  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Abi- 
ezrites.  The  A.  V.  of  Judg.  vi.  32,  which  has 
"  therefore  on  that  day  he  called  him  Jerubbaal," 
implying  that  the  surname  was  given  by  Joash, 
should  rather  be,  in  accordance  with  a  well-known 
Hebrew  idiom,  "on€  called  him,"  i.  e.  he  was 
called  by  the  men  of  his  city.  The  LXX.  in  the 
same  passage  have  eKaKeaeu  avrS,  "  he  called  i7," 
i.  e.  the  altar  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse; 
but  as  in  all  other  passages  they  recognize  .Jerub- 
baal as  the  name  of  Gideon,  the  reading  should 
probably  be  aiiTOf.  In  Judg.  viii.  35  the  Vulg. 
strictly  follows  the  Heb.,  Jtrobanl  Gedeon.  The 
Alox.  version  omits  the  name  altogether  from  Judg. 
ix.  .57.  Besides  the  passages  quoted,  it  is  found  in 
Judg.  vii.  1,  viii.  29,  ix.  1,  5,  16,  19,  24,  28,  and 
1  Sam.  xii.  11.  In  a  fragment  of  Porphyry,  quoted 
byEusebius  {Prmp.  Ev.  i.  9,  §  21),  Gideon  appears 
as  Hierombalos  {'Upoji^dKos),  the  priest  of  the 
God  'livw,  or  Jehovah,  from  whom  the  Phoenician 
sbronicler,  Sanchoniatho  of  Beyrout,  received  his 
'iifi/in.ation  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews. 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Josephus  omitii 
all  mention  both  of  the  change  of  narao  and  of  tha 
event  it  commemorates.     [Gideon.] 

W.  A.  W. 

JERUBBE'SHETH  {^"^"l^^  ■  LXX.,  foL 
lowed  by  the  Vulgate,  reads  'Upo^daK,  or  [Vat 
H.  UpokaafjL,  Vat.  M.  and]  Cod.  Alex.  Upo^oa/x], 
a  name  of  Gideon  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  A  later  gen- 
eration probably  abstained  from  pronouncing  the 
name  (Ex.  xxiii.  13)  of  a  false  god,  and  therefore 
changed  Gideon's  name  (Judg.  vi.  32)  of  Jerub- 
baal ="  with  whom  Baal  contends,"  into  Jerub- 
beshetb  =  "  with  whom  the  idol  contends."  Comp. 
similar  changes  (1  Chr.  viii.  33,  34)  of  Eshbaal  for 
Ishbosheth,  and  Meribbaal  for  Mephibosheth. 

W.  T.  B. 

JERU'EL,  THE  WILDERNESS  of 
(bW-T;'  "I?!'?  {desert  founded  by  Gocl]  :  f, 
eprtfj.os'Upir}\'-  Jeruel),  the  place  in  which  Je- 
hoshaphat  was  informed  by  Jahaziel  the  Levite  that 
he  should  encounter  the  hordes  of  Amnion,  Moab, 
and  the  ]\Iehunims,  who  were  swarming  round  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  attack  of  Jeru- 
salem: "Ye  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of  the 
wady,  facing  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel "  (2  Chr.  xx. 
16).  The  "  wilderness  "  contained  a  watch-tower 
(ver.  24),  from  which  many  a  similar  incursion  had 
probably  been  descried.  It  was  a  well-known  spot, 
for  it  has  the  definite  article.  Or  the  word 
(n2^Sri)  may  mean  a  commanding  ridge,"  be- 
low which  the  "wilderness"  lay  oijen  to  view. 
The  name  has  not  been  met  with,  but  may  yet  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tekoa  and  lierachah 
(l^erhaps  Bereikut),  east  of  the  road  between  Urtax 
and  Hebron.  G- 

JERTJ'SALEM  (DbK7^^^  i.  e.  Yeru- 
shalaim;  or,  in  the  more  extended  form,  D^!?2?^"l^, 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  2  Chr.  xxv.  1,  xxxii.  9,  Esth.  ii.  6,  -Jer. 
xxvi.  18,  only ;  in  the  Chaldee  passages  of  Ezra  and 
Daniel,  Dbtj?^"!^,  {.  e.  Yerfishlem:  LXX.  'Upov- 
ffa\-fifi;  N.  T.  apparently  indifferently  'UpouaaK'fin 
and  TO  'UpoaoXvfjLO.:  Vulg.  Cod.  Amiat.  Uieruialem 
and  Hieromiymn,  but  in  other  old  copies  Jerusalem, 
Jerosolyma.  In  the  A.  V.  of  16 11  it  is  "leru- 
salem,"  in  O.  T.  and  Apocr.;  but  in  N.  T.  "  Hieru- 
salem").* 

On  the  derivation  and  signification  of  the  name 
considerable  difference  exists  among  the  authorities. 
The  Kabbis  state  that  the  name  Shalem  was  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Shem  (identical  in  their  traditions 
with  Melchizedek),  and  the  name  Jireh  by  Abra- 
ham, after  the  deliverance  of  Isaac  on  Mount 
.Moriah,«  and  that  the  two  were  afterwards  com- 


<i  'EttI  TTJr  ai/a^ao-eajs,  A.eyo/ieVi)t  S*  i^oxrjt,  Jos.  Ant 
Ix.  1,  §2. 

b  Other  names  borne  by  Jerusalem  are  as  follows  : 
I  Ariel,  the  "lion  of  God,"  or  according  to  another 
interpretation,  the  "  hearth  of  God  "  (Is.  xxix.  1  2,  7  ; 
■V)mp.  Ez.  xliii.  1.5).  For  the  former  signification  com- 
liare  Pa.  Ixxvi.  1,2  (Stanley,  S.  Sf  P.  171).  2.  "H  ayi'a 
ToAis,  "  the  holy  city,"  Matt.  ir.  5  and  xxvii.  53  only. 
Both  these  passages  would  seem  to  refer  to  Zion  —  the 
(acred  portion  of  the  place,  in  which  the  Temple  was 


lituated.      It  also  occurs. 


Rev.   xi.  2. 


J.  JElia.  Capitolina,  the  name  bestowed  by  the  emperor 
lladrian  (/Elius  Hadnanus)  on  the  city  as  rebuilt  by 
«im.  A.  D.  13.5;  136.  These  two  names  of  the  Emperor 
m  inscribed  on  the  well-known  stone  in  the  south 


wall  of  the  Aksa,  one  of  the  few  Roman  relics  about 
which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  This  name  is  usually 
employed  by  Eusebius  (AiAta)  and  Jerome,  in  their 
Onomasticon.  By  Ptolemy  it  is  given  as  KajrtTcuA<.as 
(Reland,  Pal.  p.  462).  4.  The  Arabic  names  are  et- 
Khuils.  '•'  the  holy,"  or  Beit  ei-Makdis,  "  the  holy 
house,"  "  the  sanctuary."  The  former  is  that  in 
ordinary  use  at  present.  The  latter  is  found  in  Arable 
chronicles.  The  name  esh-S/ieri/,  ''  the  venerable," 
or  "  the  noble,"  is  also  quoted  by  Schultens  in  hlf 
Index  Geogr.  in  Vit.  Salad.  5.  The  corrupt  form  of 
Auriishlim  is  found  in  Edrisi  (Jaubert,  i.  345),  pc«fiblj 
quoting  a  Christian  ^vriter. 

e  The   question   of  the   identity   of  McPiis  with 
Jerusalem  (rill  be  examined  under  that  head 
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Dined,  lert  displeasure  should  be  felt  bj  either  of 
the  two  Saints  at  the  exoluaive  use  of  one  (JJeresli. 
Rab.  in  Otlio,  Lifx.  Ii<(b.  s.  v.,  also  Lightfoot). 
Others,  quoteti  by  llehind  (p.  833),  would  make  it 
mean  "  fear  of  Salem,"  or  "sight  of  peace."  The 
suggestion  of  Hehuid  himself,  adopted  by  Simonis 
(Oiiom.  p.  467),  and  Ewald  {Gtsch.  iii.  155,  nott) 

is  D/K7  ti7^~)%  "  inberitance  of  peace,"  but  this 
is  questioned  by  Gesenius  (^Thes.  p.  628  b)  alid 
FUrst  {Ilandwli.  p.  547  b),  who  prefer  Dvtt7  ^l")^, 

the  "  foundation  of  peace."  "  Another  derivation, 
proposed  by  the  fertile  Hitzig  (Jescjo,  p.  2),  is 
named  by  the  two  last  great  scholars  oidy  to  con- 
demn it.  Others  again,  looking  to  the  name  of  the 
Canaanite  trilie  wlio  possessed  the  place  at  tiie  tinie 
of  the  conquest,  woidd  propose  Jebus-salem  (Kehnd, 
p.  834),  or  even  Jebus-Solomon,  as  the  name  con- 
feiTed  on  the  city  l)y  tliat  monarch  when  he  began 
his  reign  of  tranquillity. 

Another  controversy  relates  to  the  termination 
of  the  name  —  Jerusiial'u'wi  —  the  Hebrew  dual; 
which,  by  Simonis  and  l^wald,  is  unhesitatingly 
refeiTed  to  the  double  formation  of  the  city,  while 
reasons  are  shown  against  it  by  Keland  and  Gese- 
nius. It  is  certain  that  on  the  two  occasions  where 
the  latter  portion  of  the  name  apijears  to  be  given 
for  the  whole  (Gen.  .\iv.  18;  Vs.  l.xxvi.  2)  it  is 
Shalem.  and  not  Shalaim ;  also  that  tlie  live  places 
where  the  vowel  points  of  the  Masorets  are  sup- 
ported by  the  letters  of  the  original  text  are  of  a 
late  date,  when  the  idea  of  the  double  city,  and  its 
reflection  in  the  name,  would  have  become  familiar 
to  the  Jews.  In  this  conflict  of  autiiorities  the 
suggestion  will  periiaps  occur  to  a  ])ystau<ler  that 
the  original  formation  of  the  name  may  have  been 
anterior  to  the  entnvnce  of  the  Israelite.s  on  (Janaan, 
and  that  .Jerushalaim  may  be  the  attemi)t  to  give 
an  intelligil)le  Hebrew  form  to  the  original  archaic 
name,  just  as  centuries  afterwards,  when  Hel)re\vs 
in  their  turn  gave  way  lo  Greeks,  attempts  were 
made  to  twist  .Tenishalaini  itself  into  a  shape  which 
should  be  intelligible  to  Greek  e-irs,*  'lepo  croKvfxa, 
"the  holy  Solyma"  (Joseph,  /i.  ■/.  vi.  Id),  'lephv 
2a\ofA.uvos,'  the  "holy  place  of  Solomon" 
(Eupolemus,  in  Euseb.  Pr.  Ai\.ix.  34),  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  curious  fancy  quoted  by  Josephus- 
(Aj).  i.  34,  35)  from  Lysimachus  —  'Up6<rv\a, 
"spoilers  of  temples "  — are  jierhaps  not  more 
violent  adaptations,  or  more  wide  of  the  re-al  mean- 
ing of  "  Jenisalem,"  than  that  was  of  the  original 
name  of  the  city. 

The  subject  of  Jerusalem  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  heads :  — 

I.  The  place  itself:  its  origin,  position,  and 
physical  characteristics. 

II.  The  annals  of  tlie  city. 

III.  The  topogi-aphy  of  the  town;  the  relative 


o  Such  mystical  interprctiitions  as  those  of  Origcn, 
th  nveviia  x<»P'Tot  outw»'  (from  Hin  aud  D7t£7), 
»r  itp'ov  e'lpriirrii,  whore  half  the  name  is  interpreted  an 
dreek  and  lialf  as  Hebrew,  curious  as  they  are,  cannot 
be  examined  here.  (See  the  catalogues  preserve<l  by 
leroaie.) 

''  Other  InstADces  of  similar  Greek  forms  given  to 
IwBbrew  names  are   ltpix<o  aud  'IcpoM<>{. 

r  Hhilo  rnrries  this  a  sU'p  further,  and,  l>«oriug  in 
flew  only  the  sanctity  of  the  i>lnre,  hi"  discardji  the 
ieniiUc  member  of  the  name,  aud  calU  it  'KpoiroAit. 
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localities   of   it«   various    parts ;  the  sites   cf   t^ 
"  Holy  riaces  "  ancient  and  modern,  etc. 

I.  The  place  itself. 

The  arguments  —  if  arguments  they  can  be  called 
—  for  and  against  the  identity  of  the  "  Salem  "  of 
Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  with  Jerusalem  —  the 
"Salem"  of  a  late  l's;dmist  (Vs.  Ixxvi.  2)  —  are 
almost  equally  balanced.  In  favor  of  it  are  the 
unhesitating  statement  of  Josephus  (A7U.  i.  10,  2; 
vii.  S,  2;  B.  J.  vi.  10'')  and  Eusebius  {Onom. 
'lepovaaKvfJ.),  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Salem 
in  the  I'salni  just  quoted,  where  it  undoubtetliy 
means  Jerusalem,''  and  the  general  consent  in  the 
identification.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  no  less 
positive  statement  of  Jerome,  grounded  on  more 
reason  than  he  often  vouchsafes  for  his  statements/ 
(Kj).  nd  Evan(/tlum,  ^  7),  that  "Salem  was  not 
Jerusalem,  as  Josephus  and  all  Christians  (iwstri 
omnts)  believe  it  to  be,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  Salem,  where  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  are  still 
seen,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  a  subsequent 
passage  of  Genesis —  'Jacob  came  to  Salem,  a  city 
of  Shechem '  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18)."  Elsewhere  {Ono- 
wrs/(((w,  "  Salem  ■')  Eusebius  and  he  identify  il 
with  Shechem  itself.  This  question  will  be  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Salkm.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  (1)  that  Jerusalem  suits  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative  rather  better  than  any  place  further 
north,  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  quite  as  much  in  Abram's  road  from  the 
sources  of  Jordan  to  his  home  under  the  oaks  of 
Hebron,  and  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  the  visit 
of  the  king  of  Sodom.  In  fact  we  know  that,  in 
later  times  at  least,  the  usual  route  from  Uania.scua 
avoided  the  central  highlands  of  the  country  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Shechem,  where  Siilini  is  now 
shown.  (See  I'ompey's  route  in  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
3,  §  4;  4,  §  1.)  (2)  It  is  perhaps  some  confirma- 
tion of  the  identity,  at  any  rate  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  the  king  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time 
of  Joshua  should  bear  the  title  Adoni-zedek  — 
almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Melchizedek. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Jerusidem  with 
"  Cadytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria,"  "  almost  as  large 
as  Sardis,"  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
159,  iii.  5)  as  having  been  taken  by  I'haraoh-Necho, 
need  not  be  investigated  in  this  place.  It  is  inter- 
esting, and,  if  decide«l  in  the  athrmative,  so  far 
important  as  confirming  the  Scripture  narrative; 
l)ut  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  city.  The  reader  will  find  it 
fully  examine<l  in  Hawlinson's  I/trixl.  ii.  24(i; 
Hlakesley's  J/erixl.  —  J-.'xcursiis  on  bL.  iii.  ch.  5 
(botii  against  the  identification);  and  in  Kenrick's 
lujijpt,  ii.  40(i,  and  Did.  of  U>:  aiui  Rjm.  Otoyr. 
ii.  i7  (both  for  it). 


It  Is  exactly  the  complement  of  n-oAit  SoAv^a  (Paum- 
nias,  viii.  i(>). 

''  In  this  pa.'jsnge  he  even  goes  so  fiir  as  to  say  thai 
Melchimltk,  "  the  first  priest  of  tJ.Hi,'  built  there  tb€ 
first  Temple,  and  chiknged  the  lame  of  the  city  from 
Soluma  to  llierosoluma. 

e  A  contrnctiou  aualot^us  to  others  with  which  w« 
are  familiar  iu  our  own  poetry  ;  e.  ^.  £iUd,  or  Kdiiut, 
for  Kdinburgh. 

.'  Winer  is  wrong  In  stating  {R'alwb  ii.  79)  thnt 
Jerome  Ibuhv*  this  statement  on  a  rabWnicnl  Imdition 
The  tnidifion  that  he  Quiitcs,  in  §  5  of  the  ^luiw  Kp 
is  as  to  the  identity  of  .\Iulchiznil>'t  with  s-huiu 
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Sue  need  we  do  more  than  refer  to  the  traditions 
-  it  iniditions  they  are,  and  not  mere  individual 
i{.«eculations  — of  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  2)  and  Plutarch 
(/s.  el  Osir.  c.  31)  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
by  a  certain  Hierosolynuis,  a  son  of  the  Typlion 
(see  Winer's  note,  i.  545).  All  the  certain  infor- 
mation to  be  gathered  as  to  the  early  history  of 
Jerusalem,  must  be  gathered  from  the  books  of  the 
Jewish  historians  aloiie. 

It  is  during  the  conquest  of  the  country  that 
Jerusalem  first  appears  in  definite  form  on  the 
scene  in  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  so  prom- 
inent a  position.  The  earliest  notice  is  probably 
that  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  IG,  28,  describing  the 
landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and  Benja 
min.  Here  it  is  styled  ha-Jebusi,  (.  e.  "  the  Jeliu- 
site  "  (A.  V.  Jebusi),  after  the  name  of  its  occu- 
piers, just  as  is  the  case  with  other  places  in  these 
lists.  [Jeijusi.]  Next,  we  find  the  form  Jebus 
(Judg.  xix.  10,  11)  —  "Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem 
....  the  city  of  the  Jebusites;"  and  lastly,  in 
documents  which  profess  to  be  of  the  same  age  as 
the  foregoing  —  we  have  Jerusalem  (Josh.  x.  1,  &c., 
xii.  10;  Judg.  i.  7,  &c.).  To  this  we  have  a  par- 
allel in  Hebron,  the  other  great  city  of  Southern 
Palestine,  which  bears  the  alternative  title  of  Kir- 
jath-Arba  in  these  very  same  documents. 

It  is  one  of  the  obvious  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem 
-  -  'jut  to  which  Professor  Stanley  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  call  attention  —  that  it  did  not 
''/i<:ome  the  capital  till  a  comparatively  late  date  in 
the  career  of  the  nation.  Bethel,  Shechem,  He- 
bron, had  their  begimiings  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  national  life  —  but  Jerusalem  was  not  only  not 
a  chief  city,  it  was  not  even  possessed  Ijy  the  Israel- 
ites till  they  had  gone  through  one  complete  stage 
of  their  life  in  Palestine,  -and  the  second  —  the 
monarchy  —  had  been  fairly  entered  on.  (See 
Stanley,  ^\  </  P.  p.  16;).) 

The  explanation  of  this  is  no  doubt  in  some 
measure  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  seats  of 
the  government  and  the  religion  of  the  nation  were 
originally  fixed  fartlier  north  —  first  at  Slieehem 
and  Shiloh;  then  at  Gibeah,  Nol),  and  Gibeon; 
but  it  is  also  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  natural 
strength  of  Jerusalem.  The  heroes  of  Joshua's 
army  who  traced  the  boundary-line  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessions  of  .Judah  and  Penjamin, 
when,  after  passing  the  spring  of  En-rogel,  they 
went  along  the  "  ravine  of  the  son  of  Hinnom," 
and  looked  up  to  the  "southern  shoulder  of  the 
Jeliusite"  (Josh.  xv.  7,  8',  must  have  felt  that  to 
scale  heights  so  great  and  so  steep  woidd  have  fully 
tasked  even  their  tried  prowess.  NVe  sliall  see,*when 
we  glance  tlirough  the  annals  of  the  city,  that  it 
did  effectually  resist  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
not  many  years  later.  But  when,  after  the  death 
of  Ishhosheth,  David  became  king  of  a  united  and 
powerful  people,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
the  remote  Hebron  and  approach  nearer  to  the  bulk 
of  his  dominions.     At  the  same  time  it  was  impos- 


a  This  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  two  cor- 
responding documents,  .losh.  xv.  7,  8,  and  xviii.  16, 
17.  The  line  was  drawn  from  En-sheniesh  —  probably 
Ain  Hand,  below  Bethany  —  to  Ku-rogel  —  either 
Aiii  Ai/iiby  or  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  ;  tlience  it 
»cnt  by  the  ravine  of  Hinnom  and  the  so\4tUern 
ihoulder  of  the  Jebnsite  —  the  st«?ep  slope  of  the 
jiodern  Zion  ;  climbed  the  heights  on  thi^  we.st  of  the 
raTliie,  and  strucl.  off  to  t'le  .«pring  at  Nephtoah, 
,irobably  I.ifta.  The  other  view,  which  i?  made  the 
■Met  of  \y  Blunt  in  one  of  his  iageuloiis  "coiuci- 
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sible  to  desert  the  great  tribe  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  over  whom  he  had  been  reigning  for  seven 
years.  Out  of  this  difficulty  Jerusixlem  was  the 
natural  escajie,  and  accordingly  at  Jerusalem  David 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  throne  and  the  future  sanctuary 
of  his  nation. 

The  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin 
the  north  boundary  of  the  former  and  the  south 
of  the  latter,  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stands,  so  that  the  city  itself  was  actually 
in  Benjamin,  while  by  crossing  the  narrow  ravine 
of  Hinnom  you  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  Judah." 
That  it  .vas  not  far  enough  to  the  north  to  com- 
mand the  continued  allegiance  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  others  which  lay  above  him,  is 
olnious  from  the  fact  of  the  separation  which  at 
last  took  place.  It  is  enough  for  the  vindication 
of  David  in  having  chosen  it  to  remember  that 
that  separation  did  not  take  place  during  the  reigns 
of  himself  or  his  son,  and  was  at  last  precipitated 
by  misgovernment  combined  with  feelile  short- 
sightedness. And  if  not  actually  in  the  centre 
of  Palestine,  it  was  yet  virtually  so.  "  It  was  on 
the  ridge,  the  broadest  and  most  strongly  marked 
ridge,  of  the  back-bone  of  the  complicated  hills 
which  extend  through  the  whole  country  from  the. 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Desert.  Every  wanderer, 
every  conqueror,  every  traveller  who  has  trod  thf 
central  route  of  Palestine  from  N.  to  S.  must  have 
p;issed  through  the  table-land  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  the  water-shed  between  the  streams,  or  rather 
the  torrent-beds,  which  find  their  way  eastward  to 
the  Jordan,  and  those  which  pass  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean  (Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p,  176)." 

This  central  position,  as  eipressed  in  the  words 
of  Ezekiel  (ver.  5),  "I  have  set  Jerusalem  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  round  about 
her,"  led  in  later  ages  to  a  definite  l}elief  that  the 
city  was  actually  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  —  in 
the  words  of  Jerome,  "umbilicus  terrse,"  the  cen- 
tral boss  or  navel  of  th*  world.''  (See  the  quota- 
tions ill  Heland,  Pahestina,  pp.  52  and  838;  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5;  also  Stanley,  6.  ()'•  P.  p.  116.) 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  while  thus  central  to  the  people  of  tiie  coun- 
try, it  had  the  advantage  of  being  remote  from  the 
great  high  road  of  the  nations  which  so  frequently 
■passed  by  Palestine,  and  therefore  enjoyed  a  certain 
immunity  from  disturbance.  The  only  practicable 
route  for  a  great  army,  with  baggage,  siege-trains, 
etc.,  moving  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  was  by 
the  low  plain  which  bordered  the  sea-coast  from 
Tyre  to  Pelusium.  From  that  plain,  the  central 
table-land  on  which  Jerusalem  stood  was  approached 
by  valleys  and  passes  generally  too  intricate  anil 
precipitous  for  the  passage  of  large  bodies.  One 
road  there  was  less  rugged  than  the  rest  —  that 
from  Jafl^  and  Lydda  up  the  pass  of  the  Beth- 
horons  to  Gibeon,  and  thence,  over  the  hills,  to  the 
north  side  of  Jerusalem ;  and  by  this  route,  with 
few  if  any  exceptions,  armies  seem   to  have  a|>- 

dences "  (Pt.  ii.  17),  and  is  also  favored  by  Stanley 
(S.  ^  P.  p.  176),  is  derived  from  a  Jewish  tradition, 
quoted  by  Lightfoot  (Pros/iecC  of  the  Temple,  ch.  1), 
to  the  effect  that  the  altars  and  sanctuary  were  it 
Benjamin,  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were  in  Judah. 

''  This  is  prettily  expressed  in  a  rabbinical  fi^urs 
quoted  by  Otho  (Lex.  p.  266) :  "  The  world  is  like  to 
an  eye ;  the  white  of  the  eye  is  the  o)>Kiu  surround- 
ing the  world;  the  black  is  the  world  itself;  th« 
pupil  is  .lerusalem,  and  the  image  in  the  pupil,  Ult 
Temple." 
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prooched  the  city.  But,  on  the  other  liaiid,  we  I  Assyria,  and  luttles  were  fought  in  the  pUir.  ^ 
•bail  find,  in  tracing  the  annals  of  Jerusalem,  that  large  armies,  nay,  that  sieges  of  the  towt.s  on  thr 
^reat  forces  frequently  passed  between  Kgypt  and  |  JNIediterranean    coast  were  conducted,  lasting   foi 


f«»rg.  without  apparently  affecting  Jerusalem   in 
the  least. 

Jeruwlein  standg  in  latitude  31°  40'  35"  North, 


"  Such  is  tlie  result  of  the  latest  observations  pos- 
neMK'il  by  the  Ix)rd8  of  the  Ailniiralty,  and  offlcliilly 
•jBiniiinicatud  to  the  Consul  of  Jerusjileni  In  18.'j2 
llM/t)  Ui.  183).     To  what  part  of  the  town  the  obser- 


and  longitude  35°  18'  30"  East  of  Green wica.« 
It  is  .'!2  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  18  from  the 
.Jordan:   20  from  Hehron,  and  30  from  Samaria. 


vations  apply  is  not  stated.  Other  resultn,  onW 
slightly  differing,  will  be  found  In  Van  de  Vel*»  • 
Memoir,  p.  64,  and  in  Kob   1.  269. 
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"In  B/TPral  respects,"  says  Professor  Stanle.y,  "its 
jiluatioii  is  singular  among  the  cities  of  I'alestine. 
Its  elevation  is  remarkable;  occasioned  not  from  its 
l)e;Mg  on  tlie  summit  of  one  of  the  numerous  hills 
of  Judsea,  like  most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  but 
iiejause  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest 
table-lands  of  the  country.  Hebron  indeed  is 
higher  still  by  some  hundred  feet,  and  from  the 
south,  accordingly  (even  from  Bethlehem),  the  ap- 
proach to  Jerusalem  is  by  a  slight  descent.  But 
from  any  other  side  the  ascent  is  perpetual;  and  to 
the  traveller  approaching  the  city  from  the  E.  or 
\V.  it  must  always  have  presented  the  appearance 
leyond  any  other  capital  of  the  then  known  world 
—  we  may  say  beyond  any  important  city  that  has 
9ver  existed  on  the  earth  —  of  a  mountain  city; 
lireathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry  plains  of 
Jordan,  a  m)untain  air;  enthroned,  as  compared 
with  Jerich;  or  Damascus,  Gaza  or  Tyre,  on  a 
mountain  fastness  "  {S.  (/•  P.  p.  170,  171). 

The  elevation  of  Jerusalem  is  a  subject  of  con- 
stant reference  and  exultation  by  the  Jewish  writers. 
Their  fervid  poetry  abounds  with  allusions  to  its 
height,"  to  the  ascent  thither  of  the  tribes  from  all 
[)arts  of  the  country.  It  was  the  habitation  of 
Jehovah,  from  which  "he  looked  upon  all  the  in- 
oabitants  of  the  world  "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  14);  its  kings 
were  "higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth"  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  27).  In  the  later  Jewish  literature  of  nar- 
rative and  description,  this  poetry  is  reduced  to 
prose,  and  in  the  most  exaggerated  form.  Jeru- 
salem was  so  high  that  the  flames  of  Jamnia  were 
visible  from  it  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  From  the  tower 
of  Psepbinus  outside  the  walls,  could  he  discerned 
on  the  one  hand  the  Jlediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
other  the  country  of  Arabia  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  3). 
Hebron  could  lie  seen  from  the  roofs  of  the  Temple 
(Lightfoot,  C/ior.  Cent.  xlix.).  The  same  thing 
can  be  traced  in  Josephus's  account  of  the  ei"-irons 
of  the  city,  in  whicli  he  has  exaggerated  what  is 
in  truth  a  remarkable  ravine,  to  a  depth  so  enor- 
mous that  the  head  swam  and  the  eyes  failed  in 
gazing  into  its  recesses  {Ant.   xv.   11,  §  5).* 

In  exemplification  of  these  remarks  it  may  be 
said  that  the  general  elevation  of  the  western  ridge 
of  the  city,  which  forms  its  highest  point,  is  about 
2,*i00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Mount 
ot  Olives  rises  slightly  above  this  —  2,724  feet. 
l5eyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  however,  the  descent 
i.^  remarkable;  Jericho  —  1-3  miles  off — being  no 
less  than  .3,624  feet  below,  namely,  900  feet  under 
tlie  Mediterranean.  On  the  north.  Bethel,  at  a 
distance  of  11  miles,  is  419  feet  below  Jerusalem. 
(Jn  the  west  Kamleh  —  25  miles  —  is  2,274  feet 
below.  Only  to  the  south,  as  already  remarked, 
are  the  heights  slightly  superior,  —  Bethlehem, 
2.7u4;  Hebron,  3,029.  A  table  of  the  heights  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  city  and  environs  is  given 
further  on. 


See  the 


'quoted  by  Stiinley  (S.  Sf  P.  p. 


ITl). 

*  *  Recent  excavations  at  Jerusalem  show  that  Jose- 
IthiiP,  so  far  from  being  extravagant,  was  almost  lit- 
erally exact  in  what  he  says  of  the  height  of  the 
ancient  walls.  The  labors  of  Lieut.  Warren  in  the 
nervice  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (as  reported 
by  Mr.  Orove  in  the  Loit'/on  Th^s,  Nov.  11,  1867), 
"  have  established,  by  actual  demonstration,  that  the 
south  wall  of  the  sacred  enclo-ure  which  contained  the 
Temple,  is  buried  for  more  than  half  its  depth  beneath 
m  accumulation  of  rubbish  —  probably  the  ruins  of 
diu  successive  buildings  which  once  covered  it.  and 
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The  situation  of  the  city  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  has  been  described  by  Ur.  Robinson 
in  a  well-known  passage,  which  is  so  complete  and 
graphic  a  statement  of  the  case,  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  gi\ing  it  entire. 

"Jerusalem  lies  near  the  summil;  of  a  broad 
mountain  ridge.  This  ridjre  or  mountainous  tra«;t 
extends,  without  interruption,  from  the  plain  of 
l'>sdraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  S.  K.  corner  of  the  Medi- 
terranean: or  moi-e  properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  extending  as  far  south  as  to  Jebel 
'Ardif  in  the  desert;  where  it  sinks  down  at  once 
to  the  level  of  the  great  western  plateau.  Thij 
tract,  which  is  everywhere  not  less  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty  five  geographical  miles  in  breadth, 
is  in  fact  high  uneven  table-land.  It  everywhere 
forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea;  while  to- 
wards the  west  it  sinks  down  by  an  offset  into  a 
range  of  lower  hills,  which  lie  lietvveen  it  and  the 
great  plain  along  the  coast  of  the  A'fditerranean. 
The  surface  of  this  upper  region  is  everywhere 
rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous;  and  is  moreover 
cut  lip  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or  west  on 
either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  line  of  division,  or  water-shed,  between 
the  waters  of  these  valleys,  —  a  term  which  here 
applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy 
season,  —  follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of 
land  alono;  the  ridge ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads 
of  the  valleys,  which  run  off  in  different  directions, 
often  interlap  for  a  consideralJe  distance.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan 
often  has  its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the 
conmiencement  of  other  valleys  which  •'•".n  to  the 
western  sea. 

"  From  tlie  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  to- 
wards the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently  known  as 
the  mountains  ol  Kphraim  and  Judah;  until  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly 
3,000  Paris  feet  aljove  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn  froni 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  true 
west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about  2,500 
Paris  feet;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water-shed, 
lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Six  or  seven  miles  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  city 
is  spread  out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about 
tl-Jib  (Gibeon),  extending  also  towards  el-Bireh 
(Beeroth);  the  waters  of  which  flow  off  at  its  S.  E. 
part  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the 
Arabs  Wndy  Btit  Haiiinn  ;  but  to  which  the  monka 
and  travellers  have  usually  given  the  name  of  the 
Valley  of  Turpentine,  or  of  the  Terebinth,  on  the 
mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient  Valley 
of  Elah.  This  great  valley  passes  along  in  a  S.  W. 
direction  an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusilem;  and 


that,  if  bored  to  its  foundation,  the  wall  would  pre- 
sent an  unbroken  face  of  solid  masonry  of  nearly  1,000 
leet  long,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  the  distance  more 
than  150  feet  in  height ;  in  other  words,  the  length  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  height  of  the  transept. 
The  wall,  as  it  stands,  with  less  than  half  that  height 
emerging  from  the  ground,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  marvel.  What  must  it  have  been  when  entirely 
exposed  to  view  ?  No  wonder  that  prophets  and 
ppalmists  have  rejoiced  in  the  '  walls '  and  '  bulwarks' 
of  the  Temple,  and  that  Tacitus  should  have  described 
it  as  modo  arcis  constructU7?i ."  See  also  Journal  of 
Sa  red  Literature,  p.  494  (January  1888).  H. 
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finally  opens  out  from  the  niuuutaiiis  into  the 
western  plain,  at  tlie  distance  of  six  or  eij;ht  hours 
S.  \V.  from  the  city,  under  the  name  of  Wndij  es- 
Surdr.  The  tiu\eller,  on  his  way  from  Kainleh  to 
Jerusalem,  descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep  val- 
ley at  the  vill:n;e  of  KuUmivh  on  its  western  side, 
ftn  hour  and  a  half  fi-oni  tlie  latter  city.  On  ai^ain 
reaching  tlie  hii;h  trround  on  its  eastern  side,  he 
enters  ujxin  an  o])en  tract  slopint;  gradually  down- 
wards towards  the  south  and  east;  and  sees  hefore 
him,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  walls 
and  domes  of  flie  Holy  City,  and  beyond  them 
tlie  higher  ridi;e  "r  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
'  The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards 
the  city  along  a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at 
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some  distance  on  his  left  the  sliallow  nortlieni  f>»rt 
of  the  Valley  of  .lelioshaphat:  and  close  at  h^uid 
on  his  right  the  basin  which  forms  the  begiiiniiiv 
of  the  Valley  of  Hinnoni.  Upon  the  broad  aiid 
elevated  promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two 
valleys,  lies  tiie  Holy  City.  All  around  are  higlier 
hills;  on  the  exst,  tlie  Mount  of  Olives;  on  tlie 
souin,  the  Hill  of  Kvil  (Counsel,  so  cal'ed,  rising 
directly  from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom;  on  the  we.st, 
the  ground  rises  gently,  as  al>ove  described,  to  the 
borders  of  the  great  Wady;  while  on  the  nortli,  a 
lieiid  of  tlie  ridge  connected  with  the  Mount  of 
Olives  bounds  the  prospect  at  tlie  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile.  Towards  the  S.  W.  the  view  is  some- 
what more  open ;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of  IJcpha-i 
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VUiH  OF  Jebdialem. 


1.  Mount  Zion.  2.  Moriali.  3.  The  Temple.  4.  Antonla.  6.  Probable  ill*  of  Oolgoth*. 
6.  Oplwl.  7.  Ikjzutlia.  8.  nmrch  of  ihr  Holy  HfpuUhre.  9,  10.  The  Upper  and 
tower  I'oola  of  Ollioo.  11.  Kuronel.  12.  Pool  of  Ikwkiali.  W.  Fountain  tf  tkk 
Virgin.     14.  Siloam.     16    BetUtada.     16.  Mount  of  Olive*      17 
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ilrfwdy  described,  commencing  just  at  the  southern 
bniiK  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off 
S.  W.,  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the 
X.  W.,  too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat :  and  from  many 
points  can  discern  the  mosque  of  Xeby  Siniiinl, 
situated  on  a  lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  \\'ady, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hours"  (Kobuison's  BM. 
Kes.  i.  258-200). 

So  much  for  the  local  and  political  relation  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  country  jn  general.  To  convey  an 
idea  of  its  individual  position,  we  may  say  roughly, 
and  with  reference  to  the  accompanying  Plan,  that 
the  city  occupies  the  southern  termination  of  a 
table-land,  which  is  cut  off  from  tlie  country  round 
it  on  its  west,  south,  and  east  sides,  by  ravines 
more  than  usually  deep  and  precipitous.  These 
ravines  leave  the  level  of  the  table-land,  the  one  on 
the  west  and  the  other  on  the  northeast  of  the 
city,  and  fall  rapidly  until  they  form  a  junction 
below  its  southeast  corner.  The  eastern  one  —  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  commonly  called  the  Valley 
of  .Jehoshaphat,  runs  nearly  straight  from  north  to 
south.  But  the  western  one  —  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom —  runs  south  for  a  time  and  then  takes  a 
sudden  bend  to  the  east  until  it  meets  the  Valley 
of  .Jehoshaphat,  after  which  the  two  rush  off  as  one 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  How  sudden  is  their  descent 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  level  at 
the  point  of  junction  —  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  starting-point  of  each  —  is  more  than  600 
feet  below  that  of  the  upper  plateau  from  which 
they  conmienced  their  descent.  Thus,  while  on  the 
north  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the 
general  level  of  the  country  outside  the  waUs  and 
that  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  city;  on  the  other 
three  sides,  so  steep  is  the  fall  of  the  ravines,  so 
trench-like  their  character,  and  so  close  do  they 
keep  to  the  promontory,  at  whose  feet  they  run,  as 
to  leave  on  the  beholder  almost  the  impression  of 
the  ditch  at  the  foot  of  a  fortress,  rather  than  of 
valleys  formed  by  nature. 

The  promontory  thus  encircled  is  itself  di\ided 
by  a  longitudinal  ravine  running  up  it  from  south 
to  north,  rising  gradually  from  the  south  like  the 
external  ones,  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  plateau,  and  dividing  the  central  mass 
into  two  unequal  portions.  Of  these  two,  that  on 
the  west  —  the  '•  Upper  City  "  of  the  Jews,  —  the 
Mount  Zion  of  modem  tradition  —  is  the  higher 
and  more  massive  ;  that  on  the  east  —  Mount 
Moriah,  the  "  Akra  "  or  "  lower  city  "  of  Josephus, 
now  occupied  by  the  great  Mohammedan  sanctuary 
with  its  mosques  and  domes— is  at  once  considerably 
lower  and  smaller,  so  that,  to  a  spectator  from  the 
south,  the  city  appears  to  slope  sharply  towarcfc  the 
east."  This  central  valley,  at  about  half-way  up 
its  length,  threw  out  a  subordinate  on  its  left  or 
west  side,  which  apparently  quitted  it  at  about  right 
angles,  and  made  its  way  up  to  the  general  le\el  of 
the  ground  at  the  present  Jaffa  or  Bethlehem  gate. 
We  say  apparently,  because  covered  as  the  ground 
now  is,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  point  exactly. 
Opinions  iliffer  as  to  whether  the  straight  valley 
north  and  south,  or  its  southern  half,  with  the 
branch  just  spoken  of,  was  the  "  Tyropceon  valley  " 
Df  Josephus.     The  question  will  be  examined  in 


"  The  character  of  the  ravines  and  the  eastward 
iiope  of  the  site  are  very  well  and  very  truthfully 
ihown  in  a  view  in  Uartlett's  Walks,  entitled  "  .Mount 
iion.  Jerusalem,  from  the  Ilill  of  Pvil  Counsel." 
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Section  III.  under  the  head  of  the  Topography  o/ 
tne  Ancient  City. 

One  more  valley  must  be  noted.  It  was  on  the 
north  of  Moriah,  and  separated  it  from  a  hill  on 
which,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  s^pod  a  suburb  or 
part  of  the  city  called  Bezetha,  or  the  New-town. 
Part  of  this  depression  is  still  preserved  in  the  large 
reservoir  with  two  arches,  usually  called  the  I'ool 
of  Bethesda,  near  the  St.  Stephen's  gate.  It  also 
will  be  more  explicitly  spoken  of  in  the  examination 
of  the  ancient  topography. 

This  rough  sketch  of  the  terrain  of  Jerusslem 
will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  two  great 
advantages  of  its  position.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
ravines  which  entrench  it  ->n  the  west,  south,  and 
east  —  out  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  city  rise  almost  like  the  walls  of  a 
fortress  out  of  its  ditches  —  must  have  rendered  it 
impregnable  on  those  quarters  to  the  warfare  of  the 
old  world.  On  the  other  hand,  its  junction  with 
the  more  level  ground  on  its  north  and  northwest 
sides  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expansion,  of  which 
we  know  advantage  was  taken,  and  which  gave  it 
remarkable  superiority  over  other  cities  of  Palestine, 
and  especially  of  Judah,  which,  though  secure  on 
their  hill-tops,  were  unable  to  expand  beyond  them 
(Stanley,  S.  (/•  P.  pp.  174,  175). 

The  heights  of  the  principal  points  in  and  round 
the  city,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given  by 
Lt.  Van  de  Velde  in  the  .]/emoirf>  accompanying 
his  ^lap,  1858,  are  as  follows :  — 

Feet. 

N.  Vf.  corner  of  the  c\ty  (Kasrjaliur) 2.610 

.Mount  Zion  ICienaculum) 2,5.jr 

Mount  Moriah  (//(irames/(-5/(enT) 2,429 

Briilgeover  the  Kedron,  near  Gethsemaue      ....    2,281 

I'oi.l  of  Siloam 2,114 

Bir-Ai/uh,  «t  the  confluence  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron  .    1,996 
.Mount  of  Olives,  Church  of  Ascension  on  summit      .    2,724 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ridge 
on  which  the  western  half  of  the  city  is  built  is 
tolerably  level  from  north  to  south ;  that  the  eastern 
hill  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  lower;  and  that 
from  tlie  latter  the  descent  to  the  floor  of  the  valley 
at  its  feet  —  the  Bir-Ayib  —  is  a  drop  of  nearly 
450  feet. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  overtops  even  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  by  rather  more  than  100  feet,  and 
the  Temple-hill  by  no  less  than  -300.  Its  northern 
and  southern  outliers  —  the  Viri  GallL-ei,  Scopus, 
and  Mount  of  Oftense  —  bend  round  slightly  to- 
wards the  city,  and  give  the  effect  of  "  standing 
round  about  .Jerusalem."  Especially  would  this  be 
the  case  to  a  worshipper  in  the  Temple.  "  It  is 
true,"  says  Pro  essor  Stanley,  "  that  this  image  is 
not  realized,  as  most  persons  familiar  with  European 
scenery  would  wish,  and  expect  it  to  be  realized. 
.  .  .  Anyone  facing  Jerusalem  westward,  north- 
ward, or  southward  will  always  see  the  city  itself 
on  an  elevation  higher  than  the  hills  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  its  towers  and  walls  standing 
out  against  the  sky,  and  not  against  any  high  back- 
ground, such  as  that  which  incloses  the  mountain 
towns  and  villages  of  our  own  Cumljrian  or  West- 
moreland valleys.  Nor  again  is  the  ])lain  on  which 
it  stands  inclosed  by  a  continuous,  though  distant, 
circle  of  mountains  like  Athens  or  Innspruck.  The 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  are  of 
unequal  height,  and  only  in  two  or  three  instances 


b  A  table  of  levels,  d'iforing  somewhat  ft-om  thow 
of  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  wi'.l  be  lound  in  Barclay's  Olf 
of  the  Great  King,  pp.  103,  104 
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~  Neby-S^miril,  er-Rnm,  and  Tukil  el-Ful  — 
rising  to  any  consider.ible  elevation.  Still  they  ai-t 
•8  a  shelter;  they  must  be  surmounted  before  the 
traveller  can  see,  or  the  invader  attack,  the  Holy 
City:  and  the  distant  line  of  Moab  would  always 
»eem  to  rise  as  a  wall  against  invaders  from  the 
remote  east."  It  is  these  mountams,  expressly  in- 
cluding those  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  are  men- 
tioned as  '  standuig  round  about  Jerusalem  '  in 
another  and  more  terrible  sense,  when,  on  the  nii^ht 
of  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  by  the  lioman  armies, 
they  '  echoed  l)ack '  the  screams  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  captured  city,  and  the  \ictorious  shouts  of 
the  soldiers  of  Titus.  The  situation  of  Jerusalem 
W.1S  thus  not  unlike,  on  a  small  scale,  to  that  of 
lionie,  saving  the  ffreat  difference  that  liome  was 
in  a  well-watered  plain,  leading  direct  to  the  sea, 
whereas  .lerusalem  was  on  a  bare  table-land,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  But  each  was  situated  on 
its  own  cluster  of  steep  hills ;  each  had  room  for 
future  expansion  in  the  surrounding  level ;  each, 
too,  had  its  nearer  and  its  more  remote  barriers  of 
protecting  hills  —  Home  its  Janiculum  hard  by,  and 
its  Apemiineand  Alban  mountains  in  tiie  distance; 
Jerusalem  its  Olivet  hard  by,  and,  on  the  outposts 
of  its  plain,  Mizpeh,  (Jibeon,  and  Itamah,  and  the 
ridse  which  divides  it  from  Hethlfliem"  (<S.  </ P. 
pp.  174,  175). 

*  This  may  be  the  best  place  for  statins;  some 
of  the  results  of  Capt.  Wilson's  measurements  by 
levels  for  determining  the  distance  of  .lerusalem 
from  various  other  places,  and  its  altitude  above 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  rejire- 
sentations  on  this  subject,  founded  on  reckonings  by 
time,  are  more  or  less  inaccurate.  The  following 
abridged  table  presents  the  observations  most  im- 
portant for  our  purpose.  It  should  be  premised  that 
the  line  adopted  by  the  engineers  begins  at  .laflh 
(Joppa)  and  runs  through  or  near  l)y  l.wl  (I.ydda), 
Jimzu  ((iimzo),  Birfileeyn,  Kl~,Jib  ((iiljeon),  /ieil-'ur 
(Beth-Horon).  Jerusalem,  Bethany,  and  then  to  the 
neighborhood  of  .lericho,  where  turning  to  the  rii;ht 
it  crosses  the  i)lain  to  the  Dead  Sea.  l'"ifty-fi\e 
bench-m:(rks,  on  rocks  or  other  permanent  oljects. 
were  made  along  the  route,  which  must  !)e  of  great 
service  to  future  explorers.  The  line  of  the  levels 
appears  to  be  the  most  direct  one  practicable  be- 
tween the  two  limits ;  — 

Distance  in 
Place.  Miles  and  Links.  Altitude. 

.laffa 0  0000  3,800 

Vazur 3  7656  85.405 

Beit-D^jam    ....       6  5843  91.435 

Lvdda 11  5922  164770 

Ji'inzu        14  5194  411.(505 

Mount  .Scopus     ...     37  6345  2.715.795 

Mount  Olivet      ...     39  023'i  •  2,623.790 

Summit  of  Olivet     .     .     39  1721  2.6t)2.500 

Pethany 40  2409  2.281. 825 

Well  of  the  Apostles     .     41  6063  1,519.615 

Khan  Iladhur    ...     48  52f»<)  870.590 

Old  Aqueduct     ...     52  5174  89.715 

Dead  Sea  .  ...     62  2905  1,292.135 


"  •  Mr.  Tri.stram  states  that  Nebo,  one  of  the  suni- 
nilt«  of  tills  Monb  ranife.  is  distinctly  visible  from  the 
rof>f  of  the  Knglish  Church  at  Jerusnlem,  and  thiit 
with  suitable  glas,><ca  the  buildinKS  of  Jeru-salem  can 
oe  seen  from  .Nebo  (Otm/  of  hra-l,  p.  542,  2.1  cd.). 
The  appojirance  of  thcw  mountninn  iis  seen  tcwn  .leru- 
taleni  itrctchini?  like  a  curtain  aloiit?  the  eastern 
1nrij;nn  Ik  very  uni<iuc  and  Impressive.  Kvery  one 
(tic  bn«  viHited  the  holy  city  will  recognixe  Stanley's  de- 
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It  thus  appears  that  (he  highest  point  of  ele^> 
tion  between  the  two  seas  —  2,715  feet  — occun 
on  Mount  Scopus,  ju.st  north  of  Jerusalem,  'i'he 
h;iglit  from  the  top  of  the  cairn  on  Scojjus  is  2,724 
feet.  The  level  of  the  Mediterranean  is  crossed 
3 J  miles  beyond  Khnn  Ihulliui- ;  and  the  figures 
against  the  two  last  stations  represent  the  de- 
pression below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
riie  party  reached  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1865.  It  is  known  that  this  sea  is  liable 
to  be,  on  the  average,  six  feet  lower,  a  few  weeks 
later  in  the  season ;  and  hence  the  lowest  depression 
of  the  surtace  would  be  1,298  feet.  According  to 
the  soundings  by  Lieut.  Vignes  of  the  French  Navy, 
the  maximum  (Uptlt  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,148  feet, 
making  the  depression  of  the  bottom  2,446  feet 
lielow  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  "  The  sound- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  midway  between  Malta 
and  Candia,  by  Capt.  Spratt,  gave  a  depth  of  13,020 
feet,  or  a  depression  of  the  bottom  five  times  greatei 
than  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea"  (C/r/- 
nnnce  Siirrty  of  Jerusnlem,  pp.  20-2i,  I.ond. 
1866).  It  should  lie  stated  that  a  line  of  levels  was 
also  carried  from  Jeru.saleni  to  Solomon's  Pools. 
The  level  at  the  .laffa  gate  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city  W.1S  found  to  be  2,528  feet  below  the  Mediter- 
ranean; near  Mar  Elyas,  2,616:  at  Kachel's  tomb, 
2,478:  at  the  (,'a.stle  near  Solomon's  Tools,  2,624^; 
near  the  upper  Pool,  2,616,  and  the  lower  Pool, 
2,513|.     (Suvvey,  p.  88.)  H. 

liiKulg.  —  There  appear  to  have  been  .  but  two 
main  approaches  to  the  city.  1.  From  the  Jordan 
Valley  by  .lericho  and  the  ^fount  of  Olives.  This 
was  the  route  coumionly  taken  from  the  north  and 
east  of  the  country  —  as  from  Galilee  by  our  Lord 
(Luke  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  29,  45,  Ac),  from 
Damascus  by  Pompey  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §  4; 
4,  §  1),  to  ^iahanaim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv.,  xvi.). 
Ft  was  also  the  route  from  places  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  15). 
The  Latter  part  of  the  approach,  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  as  generally  followed  at  the  present  day. 
is  identical  with  what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  mem- 
orable instance,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  A  p.ath 
there  is  over  the  crown  of  the  hill,  but  the  conmion 
route  still  runs  more  to  the  south,  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  principal  summit  (see  .S.  </•  P.  p.  193). 
In  the  later  times  of  Jerusalem,  this  road  crossed 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron  by  a  bridge  or  viaduct  on 
a  double  series  of  arches,  and  entere<l  the  Temple 
by  the  gate  Susan.  (See  the  quotations  fronj  the 
Talmud  in  Otho,  Lex.  Rnb.  265;  and  Harcl.ay,  pp. 
102,  282.)  Tlie  insecure  state  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
has  thrown  this  route  very  much  into  disuse,  and  has 
diverted  the  traffic  from  the  north  to  a  road  along 
the  tentral  ridge  of  the  country.  2.  From  the 
great  maritime  plain  of  Philistia  and  Sharon.  This 
road  led  by  the  two  Beth-horons  up  to  the  high 
ground  at  c;il)eon,  whence  it  turned  south,  and 
civme  to  Jerusalem  by  liamah  and  Gibeah,  and  over 
the  ridge  north  of  the  city.  This  is  still  the  route 
by   which   the  heavy  traffic  is  carried,   though  a 


scriptlon  of  the  view  as  not  less  juat  than  beautiful : 
■'  Kroin  almo.st  every  point,  there  is  visible  that  long 
purple  wnll,  rising  out  of  its  unfathomable  depths,  to 
us  even  more  interesting  than  to  the  old  Jebusites  or 
Israelites.  They  knew  the  tribi'S  who  lived  t^•^^e ; 
they  had  once  dwelt  there  themselves.  But  tar  tha 
Inhabitants  of  modern  .lerusalem,  of  whom  rompars 
tlvely  few  have  ever  visited  the  other  side  of  lln 
JordMD,  It  Is  the  end  of  the  vrorlil,  —  and  to  tbam   w 
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llK.ftei  but  more  precipitous  road  is  usually  taken 
by  travellers  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa.  In 
Iracins^  the  annals  we  shall  find  that  it  was  the 
route  by  which  large  bodies,  such  as  armies,  always 
approached  the  city,  whether  from  Gaza  on  the 
50uth,  or  from  (^sesarea  and  I'tolemais  on  the  north. 
3.  The  communication  with  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  the  south  is  less  distinct.  Even  Ilel)ron, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  at  Jeru- 
salem, was  hardly  of  importance  enough  to  main- 
tain any  considerable  amount  of  communication, 
and  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  do  we  hear 
of  any  military  operations  in  that  region. 

The  roads  out  of  Jerusalem  were  a  special  sub- 
ject of  Solomon's  care.  He  paved  them  with  bbick 
stone  —  probably  the  basalt  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
districts  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §  4). 

Gates.  —  The  situation  of  the  various  gates  of 
the  city  is  examined  iu  Section  III.  Jt  may,  how- 
ever, be  desirable  to  supply  here  a  complete  list  of 
those  which  are  named  in  the  Bible  and  Josephus, 
with  the  references  to  their  occuiTences :  — 

1.  (iate  of  Kphraim.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23 ;  Neh.  viii. 
IG,  xii.  39.     This  is  probably  the  same  as  the  — 

2.  Gate  of  Benjamin.  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13; 
Zech.  xiv.  10.  If  so,  it  was  400  cubits  distant 
from  the  — 

3.  Comer  Gate.  2  Chr.  xxv.. 23,  xxvi.  9;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10. 

4.  Gate  of  Joshua,  governor  of  the  city.  2  K. 
xxiii.  8. 

5.  Gate  between  the  two  walls.  2  K.  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4. 

6.  Horse  Gate.  Neh.  iii.  28;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxi.  40. 

7.  Ravine  Gate  (i.  e.  opening  on  ravine  of  Hin- 
nora).     2  Chr.  xxvi.  9:  Neh.  ii.  13,  15,  iii.  13. 

8.  Fish  Gate.  2  Chr.  xxsiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3; 
Zeph.  i.  10. 

9.  Dung  Gate.     Neh.  ii.  13,  iii.  13. 

10.  Sheep  Gate.     Neh.  iii.  1,  32,  xii.  39. 

11.  East  Gate.     Neh.  iii.  29. 

12.  Miphkad.     Neh.  iii.  31. 

13.  Fountain  Gate  (Siloam?).     Neh.  xii.  37. 

14.  Water  Gate.     Neh.  xii.  37. 

15.  Old  Gate.     Neh.  xii.  39. 

16.  Prison  Gate.     Neh.  xii.  39. 

17.  Gate  Harsith  (perhaps  the  Sun;  A.  V.  East 
Gate).     Jer.  xix.  2. 

18.  First  Gate.     Zech.  xiv.  10. 

19.  Gate  Gennath  (gardens).  Joseph.  B.  J.  v. 
*,  §  4- 

20.  Essenes'  Gate.    Joseph.  B.  J.  4,  §  2. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  following  gates  of 
the  Temple: 

(iate  Sur.     2  K.  xi.  6.     Called  also  — 

Gate  of  Foundation.     2  Chr.  xxiii.  5. 

Gate  of  the  Guard,  or  behind  the  guard.  2  K. 
xi.  6,  19.     Called  the  — 

High  Gate.  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvii.  3 ;  2  K.  xv.  35. 

Gate  Shallecheth.     1  Chr.  xxvi.  16. 

Burial- Groumh.  —  The  main  cemetery  of  the 
tity  seems  from  an  early  date  to  have  been  where 
•t  is  still  —  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the 
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us,  these  mountains  almost  have  the  effect  of  a  distant 
riew  of  the  sea  ;  the  hues  constantly  changing,  this 
or  that  precipitous  rock  coming  out  clear  in  the  niorn- 
ojg  or  evening  sliade  —  there,  the  form  dimly  shad- 
»wed  out  by  surrounding  valleys  of  what  may  possibly 
ce  Pisgah  ;  here  the  point  of  Kerak,  the  capital  of 
tlnah  and  for'resa   of  the  Crusaders  —  and  then  at 


Kidron.  Here  it  was  that  the  fragments  of  the 
idol  abominations,  destroyed  by  Josiah,  were  cast 
on  the  "  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people "  (1 
K.  xxiii.  6),  and  the  valley  w.aa  always  the  recepta- 
cle for  impurities  of  all  kinds.  There  Maachah's 
idol  was  burnt  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  13);  there,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  Athaliah  was  executed ;  and  there 
the  "  filthiness  "  accunmlated  in  the  sanctuary,  by 
the  false-worship  of  Ahaz,  was  discharged  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  5,  16).  But  in  addition  to  this,  and  although 
there  is  only  a  slight  allusion  in  the  Bible  to  tlie 
fact  (Jer.  vii.  32),  many  of  the  tombs  now  existing 
in  the  face  of  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south 
of  the  city,  must  be  as  old  as  Biblical  times  —  and 
if  so,  show  that  this  was  also  used  as  a  cemetery. 
The  monument  of  Ananus  the  high-priest  (Joseph 
B.  ./.  V.  12,  §  2)  would  seem  to  have  been  in  thu 
direction. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  city  of  David, 
that  is,  JVIount  Zion,  which,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
concluding  section  [III.]  of  this  article,  was  an 
eminence  on  the  northern  part  of  JNIount  Moriali. 
[See  opposite  view  in  §  IV.  Amer.  ed  ]  The  royal 
sepulchres  were  probably  chambers  containing  sep- 
arate recesses  for  the  successive  kings.  [Tojibs.] 
Of  some  of  the  kings  it  is  recorded  that,  not  being 
thought  worthy  of  a  resting-place  there,  they  were 
buried  in  separate  or  private  tombs  in  ISIount  Zion 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  xxiv.  25;  2  K.  xv.  7).  Ahaz  was 
not  admitted  to  Zion  at  all,  but  was  buried  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Other  spots  also 
were  used  for  burial.  Somewhere  to  the  north  of 
the  Temple,  and  not  far  from  the  wall,  was  the 
monument  of  king  Alexander  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  7,  § 
3).  Near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city  was  the 
monument  of  John  the  high-priest  (.Toseph.  v.  6,  § 
2,  &c.),  and  to  the  northeast  the  "  monument  of  the 
Fuller  "  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2).  On  the  north,  too, 
were  the  monuments  of  Herod  (v.  3,  §  2)  and  of 
queen  Helena  (v.  2,  §  2,  3,  §  3),  the  former  close 
to  the  "  Serpenfs  Pool." 

Wood ;  Gardens.  —  We  have  very  little  evidence 
as  to  the  amount  of  wood  and  of  cultivation  that 
existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  The 
king's  gardens  of  David  and  Solomon  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  bottom  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Kedron  and  Hinnom  (Neh.  iii.  15;  .loseph.  Ant. 
vii.  14,  §  4,  ix.  10,  §  4).  The  Mount  of  Olives,  as 
its  name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  seem 
to  imply,  was  a  fruitful  spot.  '  At  its  foot  was 
situated  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  time 
of  the  final  siege,  the  space  north  of  the  wall  of 
Agrippa  was  covered  with  gardens,  groves,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees,  inclosed  by  hedges  and 
walls;  and  to  level  these  was  one  of  Titus's  first 
operations  (B.  J.  v.  3,  §  2).  We  know  that  the 
gate  Gennath  (i.  e.  "  of  gardens  ")  opened  on  this 
side  of  the  city  (R.  J.  v.  4,  §  2).  The  Valley  of 
Himiom  was  in  Jerome's  time  "  a  pleasant  and 
woody  spot,  full  of  delightful  gardens  watered  from 
the  fountain  of  Siloah  "  (Comm.  in  Jer.  vii.  30). 
In  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  rose 
garden  outside  the  city,  which  was  of  great  fame 
but  no  clew  is  given  to  its  situation  (Otho,  Lex. 


times  all  wrapt  in  deep  haze  —  the  mountains  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  all  thf 
more  striking  from  their  contrast  with  the  gray  oi 
green  colors  of  the  hills  and  streets  and  walla  through 
which  you  catch  the  gUmpae  of  them."  (S.  *  P 
p.  166,  Amer.  ed.)  H- 
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«ai.  260).  [Gaui.kx.]  The  sieges  of  .lerueaJem 
were  too  frequent  during  its  later  history  to  admit 
of  any  considerable  growth  of  wood  near  it,  even  if 
the  thin  soil,  which  covers  the  rocky  substratum, 
would  allow  of  it.  And  the  scarcity  of  earth  again 
necessitated  the  cutting  down  of  all  the  trees  that 
could  he  found  for  the  banks  and  mounds,  with 
which  the  ancient  sieges  were  conducted.  Tl\is  is 
expressly  said  in  the  accounts  of  the  sieges  of 
I'ompey  and  Titus.  In  the  latter  case  the  country 
was  swept  of  its  timber  for  a  distance  of  eiglit  or 
nine  miles  from  the  city  {B.  ./.  vi.  8,  §  1,  <tc.). 

Wilier.  —  I  low  the  gardens  just  mentioned  on 
the  north  of  the  city  were  watered  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  since  at  present  no  water  exists  in  that 
direction.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  (.losepii.  li. ./.  v. 
3,  §  2)  there  was  a  reservoir  in  that  neighborhood 
called  the  .Serpent's  Pool;  but  it  has  not  been  dis- 
covered in  modern  times.  The  subject  of  the  waters 
is  more  particularly  discussed  in  tlie  third  section, 
and  reasons  are  shown  for  believing  that  at  one 
time  a  very  copious  source  existed  somewhere  north 
of  the  town,  the  outflow  of  which  was  stopped  — 
possibly  by  Hezekiah,  and  the  water  led  under- 
ground to  reservoirs  in  the  city  and  below  the 
Temple.  From  these  reservoirs  the  overflow  escaped 
to  the  so-called  Fount  of  the  Virgin,  and  thence  to 
Siloam,  and  possibly  to  the  liir-Ayt'ih,  or  "  Well 
of  Nehemiah."  This  source  would  seem  to  have 
been,  and  to  be  still  the  only  sprin;/  in  the  city  — 
but  it  was  always  provided  with  pri\ate  and  public 
cisterns.  .Some  of  the  latter  still  remain.  Outside 
the  walls  the  two  on  the  west  side  (BIrket  Af<nnil/n, 
and  Birket  es-Sultan),  generally  known  as  the 
upper  and  lower  resenoirs  of  Gihon,  the  small 
"pool  of  Siloam,"  with  the  larger  B.  el-f/nmra 
close  adjoining,  and  the  B.  Ilammnm  Silli  Afonjaiii, 
close  to  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  Inside  are  the  so- 
called  Pool  of  Hezekiah  (B.  el-B'ilrti/c),  near  the 
Jaffa  gate,  which  receives  the  surplus  water  of  the 
Birket  .]fiimitl'i ;  and  the  B.  Isniil  on  the  opjwsite 
side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  St.  Stephen's  (Jate, 
conmionly  known  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  These 
two  reservoirs  are  probably  the  Pools  of  Amygdalon 
and  Struthius  of  Josephus,  respectively.  Dr.  Par- 
:lay  has  discovered  another  reservoir  below  tiie 
Mtkemeh  in  the  low  part  of  the  city  —  the  Tyro- 
pceon  valley  —  west  of  the  Ilarnm,  supplied  by  tiie 
nquetluct  from  I3ethlehem  and  "  Solomon's  Pools." 
It  is  impossible  w^ithin  the  limits  of  the  present 
article  to  enter  more  at  length  into  the  subject  of 
the  waters.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  Barclay's  City  of  the  (Irent  Kiiiy 
(x.  and  xviii.),  and  Williams's  /My  City;  also  to 
the  articles  Kidkon;  Sh-oasi;  I'ool. 

Streets,  Ilottses,  etc.  —  Of  the  nature  of  these 
in  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the  most  scattered 
notices.  The  "  l^ast  Street"  (2  Chr.  xxix.  4):  the 
"street  of  the  city"  —  t.  e.  the  city  of  David 
(xxxii.  G) ;  the  "  street  facing  the  water  cate"  (Xeh. 
viii.  1,  .3) — or,  according  to  the  parallel  account 
in  1  Fsdr.  ix.  38,  the  "  broad  place  {tvpvx<^pov) 
of  the  Temple  towards  the  east;  "  the  street  of  the 
house  of  ( Jod  (F>.r.  x.  9);  the  street  of  the  gate  of 
Fphmim  "  (Neh.  viii.  10);  and  the  "open  place 
of  the  first  gate  towards  the  east "  must  have  lieen 
not  "streets"  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  so  much 
IS  the  open  upaces  found  in  easteni  towns  round 


a  Tlie  writer- w.is  th<!ro  In  September,  and  the 
lapect  above  'Icscribvcl  left  an  inofToceable  ImpreMion 
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the  inside  of  the  gates.  This  is  evident,  not  (yc.\\ 
from  the  word  used,  JtechoO,  which  has  the  for» 
of  breadth  or  room,  but  also  fVom  the  nature  of  the 
occurrences  related  in  each  case.  The  same  places 
are  intended  in  Zech.  viii.  5.  Streets,  properly  so 
called  (Cliiitzdth),  there  were  (Jer.  v.  1,  xi.  l-'J,  ic), 
but  the  name  of  only  one,  "the  Bakers'  Street' 
(.ler.  xxxvii.  21),  is  preserved  to  us.  This  is  con- 
jectured, from  the  names,  to  have  been  near  the 
Tower  of  Ovens  (Neh.  xii.  38;  "furnaces  "  is  incor- 
rect). A  notice  of  streets  of  this  kind  in  the  3d 
century  b.  c.  is  ]iresenefl  by  Aristeas  (see  p.  1292). 
At  the  time  of  the  destniction  by  Titus  the  low 
part  of  the  city  was  filled  with  narrow  lanes,  con- 
taining the  bazaars  of  the  town,  and  when  the 
breach  was  made  in  the  second  wall  it  was  at  the 
s])ot  where  the  cloth,  brass,  and  wool  bazaars 
abutted  on  the  wall. 

To  the  hijjises  we  have  even  less  clew,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  either  houses  or 
streets  the  ancient  .Jerusalem  difl'ered  very  materially 
from  the  modem.  No  doubt  the  ancient  city  did  not 
exhibit  that  air  of  mouldering  dilapidation  which 
is  now  so  prominent  there  —  that  sooty  look  which 
gives  its  houses  the  appearance  of  "  having  been 
burnt  down  many  centuries  ago"  (I.'ichardson,  in 
S.  </•  P.  p.  183),  and  which,  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
so  many  eastern  towns,  must  be  ascribed  to  Turkish 
neglect.  In  another  respect  too,  the  modem  city 
must  present  a  diflferent  aspect  from  the  ancient  — 
the  dull  monotony  of  color  which,  at  least  durincr  a 
part  of  the  year,"  pervades  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  ravines  outside  the  walls.  Not  only  is  this  the 
ease  on  the  west,  where  the  city  does  not  relieve 
the  view,  but  also  on  the  south.  A  dull,  leaden 
ashy  hue  overspreads  all.  No  doubt  this  is  due, 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  enomious  quantities  of 
(hOi  is  of  stone  and  mortar  which  have  been  shot 
over  the  jirecipices  after  the  numerous  demolitions 
of  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  slopes  south  of  the 
Haram  area  (the  ancient  Ophel),  and  the  modem 
Zion,  and  the  west  side  of  the  Valley  of  .lehoshaphat, 
especially  near  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  are  covered 
with  these  debris,  lying  as  soft  and  loose  as  the  day 
they  were  poured  o^■er,  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish. 

In  this  point  at  least  the  ancient  city  stood  in 
favoral)le  contrast  with  the  modem,  but  in  many 
others  the  resemblance  must  have  been  strong.  The 
nature  of  the  site  compels  the  walls  in  many  places 
to  retain  their  old  positions.  The  southem  part 
of  the  summit  of  the  Upper  City  and  the  slopes  of 
Ophel  are  now  bare,  where  previous  to  the  final 
siege  they  were  covered  with  houses,  and  the  North 
Wall  has  retired  very  much  south  of  where  it  then 
stood :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  \\>st  and  East, 
and  the  western  corner  of  the  North  W'M,  are  what 
they  always  were.  And  the  look  of  the  walls  and 
gates,  especially  the  Jaffa  Gate,  with  the  "  Citadel  " 
adjoining,  and  the  Damascus  Gate,  is  probably 
hardly  changed  from  what  it  was.  True,  the  min- 
arets, domes,  and  spires,  which  give  such  a  variety 
to  the  modern  town,  nuist  have  been  absent:  but 
their  jJace  was  supplied  by  the  four  great  towerf 
at  the  northwest  part  of  the  wall;  by  the  upper 
stories  and  turrets  of  Herod's  p.alace,  the  palace  of 
the  Asmoneans,  and  the  other  public  buildings' 
while  the  lofty  fortress  of  Antonia,  towering  far 
above  every  buihling  witliin  the  ciiy,*"  and  ftself 
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■nrmounted  by  the  keep  on  its  southeast  corner, 
must  have  formed  a  feature  in  the  view  not 
altogether  unlii<e  (though  more  prominent  than) 
the  "  Citadel  "  of  tlie  modern  town.  The  flat  roofs 
and  the  absence  of  windows,  wliich  give  an  eastern 
city  so  startling  an  appearance  to  a  western  trav- 
eller, must  have  existed  then  as  now. 

But  the  greatest  resemblance  must  have  been  on 
the  southeast  side,  towards  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Though  there  can  be  no  doulit  (see  below,  Sec- 
tion in.  p.  1314)  that  the  inoiosure  is  now  much 
larger  than  it  was,  yet  tiie  precinct  of  the  Ifai'iin 
es-Slievif,  with  its  domes  nnd  sacred  buildings, 
some  of  tliem  clinging  to  the  very  spot  formerly 
occupied  by  tlie  Ten)ple,  must  preserve  wliat  we 
may  call  the  personal  identity  of  this  quarter  of  the 
city,  but  little  changed  in  its  general  features  from 
what  it  was  when  the  Temple  stood  there.  Nay, 
more :  in  the  substructions  of  the  iiiclosure  —  those 
massive  and  venerable  walls,  which  ofice  to  see  is 
never  to  forget  —  is  the  very  masonry  itself,  its  lower 
courses  undisturbed,  which  was  laid  there  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  by  Agrippa,  possibly  even  by  still 
older  builders. 

Environs  of  the  City.  —  The  various  spots  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  will  be  described  at  length 
under  their  own  names,  and  to  them  the  reader  is 
accordingly  referred  See  Ex-rogel;  Hinxom; 
KiDKox;  OnvES,  Mount  of,  etc.,  etc. 

II.    The  Axnals  of  the  City. 

In  considering  the  annals  of  the  city  of  .Jerusalem, 
nothing  strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  number  and 
severity  of  the  sieges  which  it  underwent.  We 
catch  our  earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief  notice 
of  the  1st  chapter  of  Judges,  which  descril)es  how 
the  "  children  of  .Judah  smote  it  with  the  edge  of 
the  sWord,  and  set  the  city  on  fire;  "  and  almost 
the  latest  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  is 
contained  in  the  solemn  warnings  in  which  Christ 
foretold  how  Jerusalem  should  be  "  compassed  with 
armies"  (Luke  xxi.  20),  and  the  abomination  of 
desolation  be  seen  standing  in  the  Holy  Place  (Matt. 
Kxiv.  15).  In  the  fifteen  centuries  which  elapsed 
^  Ijetweeu  those  two  points  the  city  was  besieged  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  times ;  twice  it  wa.s  razed  to 
the  ground ;  and  on  two  other  occasions  its  walls 
were  levelled.  In  this  respect  it  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or  modern.  The  fact 
is  one  of  great  significance.  The  number  of  the 
sieges  testifies  to  the  importance  of  the  town  as  a 
key  to  the  wliole  country,  and  as  the  depositary  of 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  Temple,  no  less 
forcibly  than  do  the  severity  of  the  contests  and 
their  protracted  length  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
position,  and  the  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  .lewish 
people.  At  the  same  time  the  details  of  these 
operations,  scanty  as  they  are,  throw  considerable 
ight  on  the  difficult  topography  of  the  place ;  and 


a.  According  to  Josephus,  they  did  not  attack  Jeru- 
salem till  after  tUey  had  taken  many  other  towns  — 
TrAtiVras  re  AajSofTes,  en-oAiopicovi'  'I. 

b  See  this  noticed  and  contrasted  with  the  situation 
of  the  villages  in  other  parts  by  Prof.  Stanley  {S.  ^  P. 
161,  577,  &c.). 

c  About  half  way  through  the  period  of  the  Judges 
—  /.  <!.  cir.  B.C.  1-320  —  occurred  an  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Hittites  (Khatti)  by  Sethee  I.  king  of 
Egypt,  and  the  capture  of  the  capital  city,  Ketesh,  in 
i,he  land  of  Amar.  This  would  not  have  been  noticed 
here,  had  not  Ketesh  been  by  some  writers  identified 
with  Jerusalem  (Osborn,  E;i/pt,  her  Testimony,  etc.  ; 
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on  the  whole  they  are  in  every  way  so  characteristic, 
that  it  has  seemed  not  unfit  to  use  them  as  far  as 
possible  as  a  frame-work  for  the  following  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  first  siege  a[)pears  to  Iiave  taken  plape  almost 
immediately  alter  the  death  of  .losluia  (cir.  1400 
B.  c).  Judah  and  Simeon  had  been  ordered  by 
the  divine  oracle  at  Sliiloh  or  Shecliem  to  com- 
mence the  task  of  actual  jwssession  of  tlie  portions 
distributed  by  Joshua.  As  tliey  traversed  the 
region  south  of  these  they  encountered  a  large  force 
of  Canaanites  at  Bezek.  These  they  dispersed,  took 
prisoner  Adoni-bezek,  a  ferocious  petty  chieftain, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  coinitry,  and  swept  on 
tlieir  southward  road.  Jerusalem  was  soon  reached." 
It  was  evidently  too  important,  and  also  too  near 
the  actual  Umits  of  Judah,  to  be  passed  by.  "  They 
fought  against  it  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire  " 
(Judg.  i.  8).  To  this  lirief  notice  Josephus  (Ant. 
v.  2,  §  2)  makes  a  material  addition.  lie  tells  us 
tliat  the  siege  lasted  some  time  (a-vv  XP^^V^ '  ^^^^^ 
the  part  which  was  taken  at  last,  and  in  which  the 
slaughter  was  made,  was  tlie  lower  city ;  but  that 
the  upper  city  wiis  so  strong,  "l)y  reason  of  its 
walls  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  place,"  that  they 
relinquished  the  attempt  and  moved  oft'  to  Hebron 
[Ant.  V.  2,  §  23).  These  few  valuable  words  of  the 
rid  Jewish  historian  reveal  one  of  those  topograph- 
ical peculiarities  of  the  place  —  the  [wssession  of  an 
upper  as  well  as  a  lower  city  —  which  differenced 
it  so  remarkably  from  the  other  towns  of  Palestine 
—  which  enabled  it  to  survive  so  many  sieges  and 
partial  destructions,  and  which  in  the  former  section 
we  have  endeavored  to  explain.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  characteristics,  which  must 
have  been  impressed  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
mind  of  Josephus  during  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  he  had  only  lately  been  a  witness, 
should  have  recurred  to  him  when  writing  the 
account  of  the  earlier  sieges.* 

As  long  as  the  upper  city  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jebusites  they  practically  had  possession  of 
the  whole  —  and  a  .Jebusite-  city  in  fact  it  remained 
for  a  long  period  after  this.  The  Benjamites  fol- 
lowed the  men  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  but  with  no 
better  result  —  "  They  could  not  drive  out  the 
Jebusites,  but  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  children 
of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day"  (Judg.  i. 
21).  At  the  time  of  the  sad  story  of  the  Levito 
(.ludg.  six. )  —  which  the  mention  of  Phinehas  (xx. 
28 )  fixes  as  early  in  the  period  of  the  Judges  — 
Benjamin  can  hardly  have  had  e\en  so  much  foot- 
ing as  the  passage  just  quoted  weld  indicate;  for 
the  Invite  refuses  to  enter  it,  not  because  it  was 
hostile,  but  because  it  was  "  the  city  of  a  stranger, 
and  not  of  Israel."  And  this  lasted  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  .Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and 
the  reign  of  David  at  Hebron.*^     Owing  to  several 


also  Williams  in  Dirt,  of  Geogr.  ii.  23,  24).  The 
grounds  of  the  identification  are  (1)  the  apparent 
affinity  of  the  name  (which  they  read  Chadash)  with 
the  Greek  KoSvti?,  the  modem  Arabic  el-Kuds,  and 
the  Syriac  Kadatha ;  (2)  the  affinity  of  Amar  with 
Amorites  ;  (3)  a  likeness  between  the  form  and  situa- 
tton  of  the  city,  as  shown  in  a  rude  sketch  in  the 
Egyptian  records,  and  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  ot; 
closer  examination  these  correspondences  vanish. 
Egyptian  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  Jerusalem  la 
much  too  far  south  to  suit  the  requirements  of  th« 
rest  of  the  campaign,  ani  that  Ketei-h  survives  ia 
Ke'lfs,  a  name  discovered  by  Robinson  n'tachc]  to  • 
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drcumstances  —  the  residence  of  the  Ark  at  Shiloh 
—  Saul's  connection  with  (Jilieah,  and  David's  with 
Ziklaj^  and  Hebron  —  the  disunion  of  lienjaniin 
»nd  Judah,  synibohzed  hy  Sauls  persecution  of 
David  —  the  tide  of  attiiirs  was  drawn  northwards 
and  southwards,  and  Jerusalem,  with  the  jjlaces 
adjacent,  was  left  in  possession  of  the  Jelnisites. 
liut  as  soon  as  a  man  was  found  to  assume  the  rule 
over  all  Israel  both  north  and  south,  so  soon  was  it 
necessary  that  the  seat  of  govenmient  should  be 
moved  from  the  remote  Hebron  nearer  to  the  cen- 
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:  tre  of  the  country,  and  the  choice  of  David  at  ocu* 

fell  on  the  city  of  the  Jebusites. 
]      David  advance<l  to  the  siege  at  the  head  of  tba 

men-of-war  of  all  the  tribes  who  had  come  to  H» 
j  bron  "  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him."  They 
I  are  stated  as  280,000  men,  choice  warriors  of  the 

flower  of  Israel  (i  Chr.  xii.  23-39).  No  doubt 
I  they  approached  the  city  from  the  south.  The 
;  ravine  of  the  Kedron,  the  valley  of  Hiiniom,  the 
j  hills  south  and  southeast  of  the  town,  the  uplands 
I  on  the  west  must  have  swarmed  with  these  bardy 


j-r'y^0l§ 


^-^:':l':v'  '^' 


Jerusalem. 
Comer  of  the  South  WhII,  and  the  Mount  of  OUres  from  the  S.  W. 


R'nrrir.rs.  An  before,  the  lower  city  was  imme- 
diately teken  —  and  as  before,  the  citadel  held  out 
(■loseph.  Ant.  vii.  3,  §  1).    The  undauntctl  Jebusites, 


lake  and  Inland  on  the  Orontes  between  Riblr/i  and 
/f»nn,  and  still  ghowing  traces  of  extensive  artificial 
works.  Nor  does  the  ngreement  between  the  repre- 
fentation  in  the  records  and  the  site  of  .lerusaleni  faro 
better.  For  the  stream,  which  was  supposed  to  roprc- 
iient  the  ravines  of  Jerusalem  —  the  nearest  point  of 
the  resemblance  — contained  at  Kctesh  water  enough 
to  drown  scTcrol  persons  (liru(,-8ch,  Gfogr.  Inscliriji. 
rt    21.  fcc.). 

.1  Tbi-  pa»m(te  which  forms  the  latter  clause  of  2 
?lain.  T.  S  is  Renemllv  taken  to  mean  that  the  blind 
tod  til*  lame  were  excluded   from   the  Temple.      But 


believing  in  the  imi)regnability  of  their  fnrtrtsfa, 
manned  tiie  battlements  "with  lame  and  blind."" 
Hut  they  little  understood  the  temper  of  the  Idng 

where  i.-f  the  proof  that  this  was  the  fact?  On  one 
ocra.<iion  at  lcaj<t  wo  know  that  "  the  blind  and  the 
lame  ■'  came  to  Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  he  healed 
them  (Matt.  xxi.  14).  Ami  indeed  what  h.id  the  Tem- 
ple, which  was  not  founded  till  long  nfler  this,  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?  The  explanation  —  which  is  In 
accordance  with  the  accentuation  of  the  Mnsoret*. 
and  for  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kliidnen 
of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  .S.  I'erowne —  woiilil  .sn-ni  to  be  that 
It  was  a  proverb  use<i  In  future  with  n>»!ai-d  to  »nv 
impreifnalile  fortrt-ss  —  "  The  blind  and  the  lame  are 
there  ;   let  him  enter  the  Dlace  if  he  can."    [.)  TI 
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salem.  Tlie  tyyo  former  will  be  best  (loscribe«? 
elsewhere.  [Palace;  Solojion;  Tejiplk.]  Of 
the  last  there  is  an  interesting  notice  in  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  2,  §  1;  6,  §  1),  from  which  it  appears 
that  David's  wall  was  a  mere  rampart  without 
townrs,  and  only  of  moderate  strength  and  height. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  make 
the  walls  larger  —  probabl}'  e.xtend  them  round 
some  outlying  parts  of  the  city  —  and  strengthen 
them  (1  K.  iii.  1,  with  the  explanation  of  Josephus, 
viii.  2,  §  1).  But  on  the  completion  of  the  Temple 
he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  walls,  and  both 
increased  their  height,  and  constructed  very  large 
towers  along  them  (ix.  15,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6, 
In  the  latter  he  took  up  his  own  quarters,  and  the  §  1).  Another  work  of  his  in  Jerusalem  was  the 
Zion  of  the  Jebusites  became  "  the  city  of  David."  *  !  repair  or  fortification  of  Jlillo,  whatever  that  strange 
[Zion;  Milul]     The  rest  of  the  town  was  left   terra  may  signify  (1  K.  ix.  15,  2i).    It  was  in  the 
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tr  of  those  he  commanded.  David's  anger  was 
Itoroughly  roused  by  the  insult  (dpyt<rdeis,  Joseph. ), 
Mid  he  at  once  proclaimed  to  his  host  that  the  first 
man  who  would  scale  the  rocky  side  of  the  fortress 
and  kill  a  Jebusite  should  be  made  chief  captain  of 
the  host.  A  crowd  of  warriors  (iraiTes,  Joseph.), 
rushed  forward  to  the  attempt,  but  Joab's  superior 
agility  gained  him  the  day,"  and  the  citadel,  the 
fastness  of  Zion,  was  taken  (cir.  1046  b.  c).  It 
is  the  first  time  that  that  memorable  name  appears 
in  the  history. 

David  at  once  proceeded  to  secure  himself  in  his 
new  acquisition.  He  inclosed  the  whole  of  the 
city  with  a  wall,  and  connected  it  with  the  citadel, 


to  the  more  immediate  care  of  the  new  captain  of 
the  host. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  fall  of  this  impreg- 
nable fortress  must  have  been  enormous.  It 
reached  even  to  the  distant  Tj-re,  and  before  long 
an  embassy  arrived  from  Hiram,  the  king  of  Phoe- 
ni  ia,  with  the  characteristic  oflferings  of  artificers 
and  materials  to  erect  a  palace  for  David  in  his 
new  abode.  The  palace  was  built,  and  occupiel 
by  the  fresh  establishment  of  wives  and  concubines 
which  David  acquired.     Two  attempts  were  made 

•  the  one  bv  the  Philistines  alone  (2  Sam.  v 


works  at  Millo  and  the  city  of  David  —  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  latter  consisted  of  stopping 
breaches  (as  in  A.  V. )  or  filling  a  ditch  round  the 
fortress  (the  Vulg.  and  others)  —  that  Jeroboam 
first  came  under  the  notice  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi. 
27 ).  Another  was  a  palace  for  his  Egyptian  queen 
—  of  the  situation  of  which  all  we  know  is  that  it 
was  not  in  the  city  of  David  (1  K.  vii.  8,  ix.  24, 
with  the  addition  in  2  Chr.  viii.  11).  Hut  there 
must  have  been  much  besides  these  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  "  all  that  Solomon  desired  to  build  in 
Jerusalem  "  (2  Chr.  viii.  6)  —  the  vast  Harem  for 


I;  1  Chr.  xiv.  8-12),  the  other  by  the  Philistines, '  his  700  wives  and  300  concubines,  and  their  estab- 


with  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia  (.Joseph.  Anf.  vii.  4, 
§  1 ;  2  Sam.  v.  22-25 )  —  to  attack  David  in  his  new 
situation,  but  they  did  not  affect  the  city,  and  the 
actions  svere  fought  in  the  "Valley  of  Giants," 
apparently  north  of  Jerusalem,  near  Gibeah  or 
Gibeon.  The  arrix'al  of  the  Ark.  however,  was  an 
event  of  great  importance.  The  old  Tabernacle  of 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  being  now  pitched  on  the 
height  of  Gibeon,  a  new  tent  had  been  spread  by 
David  in  the  fortress  for  the  reception  of  the  Ark ; 
and  here,  "  in  its  place,"  it  was  deposited  with  the 


lishment  —  the  colleges  for  the  priests  of  the 
ous  religions  of  these  women  —  the  stables  for  the 
1,400  chariots  and  12,000  riding  horses.  Outside 
the  city,  probably  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  there 
remained,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  tlie  monarchy 
(2  K.  xxiii.  1-3),  the  fimes  which  he  had  erected  for 
the  worship  of  foreign  gods  (1  K.  xi.  7),  and  which 
have  still  left  their  name  clinging  to  the  "  Mount 
of  Offense." 

His  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  panegyric  from  Josephus  {An(. 


most  impressive  ceremonies,  and  Zion  became  at  j  viii.  7,  §  4).  They  were,  as  before  observed,  paved 
once  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  nation.  It  now  with  black  stone,  probably  the  hard  basalt  from  the 
perhaps  acquired  the  name  of  Beth  ha-Har,  the  j  region  of  Argob,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  where  he 
"  house  of  the  mount,"  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse   had  a  special  resident  officer. 


in  the  LXX.  addition  to  2  Sam.  xv.  24.  In  this 
tent  the  Ark  remained,  except  for  its  short  flight  to 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  David  (xv. 
'*4-29),  until  it  was  removed  to  its  permanent  rest- 
ing-place in  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

In  the  fortress  of  Zion,  too,  was  the  sepulchre 
of  David,  which  became  also  that  of  most  of  his 
successors. 

The  only  works  of  ornament  which  we  can  as- 
cribe to  David  are  the  "royal  gardens,"  as  they 
are  called  I)y  Josephus,  which  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  him  in  the  level  space  southeast  of  the 
city,  formed  liy  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of 
Kedron  and  Hinnom,  screened  from  the  sun  during 
part  of  the  day  by  the  shoulders  of  the  inclosing 
mountains,  and  irrigated  by  the  well  'Ain  Ayi'ib, 
which  still  appears  to  retain  the  name  of  Joab 
(Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  14,  §  4;  ix.  10,  §  i). 

UntT  the  time  of  Solomon  we  hear  of  no  addi- 
tions to  the  city.  His  three  great  works  were  the 
Toniple,  with  its  east  wall  and  cloister  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
.  5,  §  1),  his  own  Palace,  and  the  Wall  of  Jeru- 


a  A  romantic  legend  is  preserved  in  the  IWrJrash 
FehiUh)!,  on  Ps.  xviii.  29,  of  the  stratagem  by  whicli 
'oab  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall.  (See 
t  oonted  in  Eisenmenger.  i.  476,  477.) 


As  long  as  Solomon  lived,  the  visits  of  foreign 
powers  to  Jerusalem  were  tliose  of  courlesy  and 
amity;  but  with  his  death  this  was  changed.  A 
city,  in  the  palaces  of  which  all  the  vessels  were  of 
pure  gold,  where  spices,  precious  stones,  rare  woods, 
curious  animals,  were  accumulated  in  the  greatest 
profusion;  where  silver  was  no  more  \alued  than 
the  stones  of  the  street,  and  considered  too  mean 
a  material  for  the  commonest  of  the  royal  purposes 
—  such  a  city,  governed  by  such  a  fmneunt  prince 
as  Rehoboam,  was  too  tempting  a  prey  for  the  sur- 
rounding kings.  He  had  only  been  on  the  throne 
four  years  (cir.  970  b.  c.)  before  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  invaded  Judah  with  an  enormous  host,  took 
the  fortified  places  and  advanced  to  the  capital. 
Jerusalem  was  crowded  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
realm  who  had  taken  refuge  there  (2  Chr.  *ii.  5), 
but  Rehoboam  did  not  attempt  resistance.  He 
opened  his  gates,  apparently  on  a  promise  from 
Shishak  that  he  would  not  pillage  (.Joseph.  AiU. 
viii.  10,  §  .3).  However,  the  promise  was  not  kept, 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  palace  were  car- 
ried off,  arid  special  mention  is  made  of  the  golden 


h  In  the  N.  T.  "  the  city  of  David  " 
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bucklew  OH^),  which  were  hung 'by  Solomon  in 
the  house  of  the  forest  of  Ubanon  (1  K.  xiv.  25; 
i  Chr.  xii.  9;  conip.  1  K.  x.  17)." 

Jerusalem  was  again  threatened  in  the  reign  of 
Asa  (grandson  of  Kehoboam),  wlien  Zerah  the 
L'ushite,  or  king  of  Ethiopia  (.loseph.  Ant.  viii. 
12,  §  1),  probablj' incited  by  the  success  of  Sliisliak, 
invaded  the  country  with  an  enormous  liorde  of  fol- 
lowers (2  Chr.  xiv.  9).  He  came  by  the  road  througii 
the  low  country  of  Philistia,  where  his  chariots 
could  find  level  ground.  But  Asa  was  more  faith- 
ful and  more  valiant  than  liehoboam  had  been. 
He  did  not  remain  to  be  blockaded  in  Jerusalem, 
but  went  forth  and  met  the  enemy  at  Mareshah, 
and  repulsed  him  with  great  slaughter  (cir.  041)). 
Fhe  consequence  of  this  victory  was  a  great  refor- 
mation extending  throughout  the  kingdom,  but 
most  demonstrative  at  Jerusalem.  A  vast  assembly 
of  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  of  Simeon, 
even  of  F.phraim  and  Mana.sseh  —  now  "  strangers  " 
(□^"13)  — was  gathered  at  Jerusalem.  Enormous 
sacrifices  were  offered;  a  prodigious  enthusiasm 
seized  the  crowded  city,  and  amidst  the  clanioi*  of 
trumpets  and  shouting,  oaths  of  loyalty  to  Jehovah 
were  exchanged,  and  threats  of  instant  death  de- 
nounced on  all  who  should  forsake  His  service. 
The  altar  of  Jehovah  in  front  of  the  porch  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt :  the 
horrid  idol  of  the  queen-mother  —  the  mysterious 
Ashcrah,  doubtless  an  abomination  of  the  Syrian 
worship  of  her  grandmother  —  was  torn  down, 
ground  to  jx)wder,  and  burnt  in  the  ravine  of  the 
Kedron.  At  the  same  time  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  been  plundered  by  Sliishak, 
were  replaced  from  the  sjioil  taken  by  Abijuh  from 
Ephraim,  and  by  Asa  himself  from  the  Cushites 
(2  Chr.  xV.  8-19;  1  K.  xv.  12-15).  This  pros 
perity  lasted  for  nore  than  ten  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  interval  the  Temple  was  once  more 
despoiled,  and  the  treasures  so  lately  dedicated  to 
Jehovah  were  sent  by  Asa,  who  had  himself  dedi- 
cated them,  as  bribes  to  Ben-hadad  at  Damascus, 
where  they  probably  enriched  the  temple  of  I! 
mon  (2  Chr.  xvi.  2,  3;  1  K.  xv.  18).  Asa  wa.s 
buried  in  a  tomb  excavated  by  himself  in  the  royal 
sepulchres  in  the  citadel. 

The  reign  of  his  son  Jehoshaphat,  though  of 
great  prosperity  and  splendor,  is  not  remarkable 
as  regards  the  city  of  .Jerusalem.  We  hear  of  a 
"new  court  "  to  the  Temple,  but  have  no  clew  to 
its  situation  or  its  builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).  An 
important  addition  to  the  government  of  the  city 
was  made  by  Jehoshaphat  in  the  establishment  of 
courts  for  the  decision  of  causes  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-1 1 ). 

Jehoshaphafs  son  Jehoram  wn.s  a  prince  of  a 
different  temper.  He  becan  his  reign  (cir.  88")  by 
a  massacre  of  his  brethren,  and  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  kingdom.     Instigated,  no  doubt,  by  his  wife 

"  According  to  Joscphus  he  aluo  carried  off  flie 
anus  which  Daviil  hail  taken  from  the  khig  of  Zobali  ; 
but  thene  were  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  and  did  sor- 
»iic  at  the  proclamatiou  of  king  Joash.  [Arm.i,  Slielft, 
p.  1(52.) 

fc  The  Horse  Gate  Is  mentioned  apiln  In  connection 
with  KIdron  by  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  40).  Possibly  tl>e 
name  was  perpetuated  in  the  gate  Susan  {Sim  =  liorsc) 
it  the  second  Temple,  the  only  gate  on  the  cast  side 
)I  the  outer  wall  (Ughtfoot,  I'rojp.  of  Ternplr,  ill.). 

"  From   the  eiprusnion   in   xxi»    25,  "sons  of  J«- 
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Athaliah,  be  reintroduced  thp  profligate  lioeiitioaf 
worship  of  Ashtaroth  and  the  high  places  (2  t  hr 
xxi.  11),  and  built  a  temple  for  Baal  (2  Chr.  xxiii. 
17;  conip.  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §  4).  Tlwugh  a 
man  of  great  vigor  and  courage,  he  was  overcome 
by  an  invasion  of  one  of  those  huge  hordes  whicfl 
were  now  almost  periodical.  The  PhiUstines  and 
Arabians  attacked  Jerusalem,  broke  into  the  pakce, 
spoiled  it  of  all  its  treasures,  sacked  the  royal  harem, 
killed  or  carried  off  the  king's  wives,  and  all  his 
sons  but  one.  This  was  the  fourth  siege.  Two 
years  after  it  the  king  died,  universally  detested, 
and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  him  that  he 
was  denied  a  resting-place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
khigs,  but  was  buried  without  ceremony  ui  a  pri- 
vate tomb  on  Zion  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20). 

The  next  events  in  Jerusalem  were  the  massr.ore 
of  the  royal  children  by  Joram's  widow  Athaliah, 
and  the  six  years'  reign  of  that  queen.  During 
her  sway  the  worship  of  Baal  was  prevalent  and 
that  of  Jehovah  proportionately  depressed.  The 
Temj)le  was  not  only  sufiered  to  go  without  repair, 
but  was  even  mutilated  by  the  sons  of  Athaliah, 
and  its  treasures  removed  to  the  temple  of  Baal  (2 
Chr.  xxiv.  7).  But  with  the  increasing  years  of 
.loa-ih,  the  spirit  of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah  re- 
turned, and  the  confederacy  of  Jehoiada  the  priest 
with  the  chief  men  of  Judah  resulted  in  tlie  res- 
toration of  the  true  line.  The  king  was  crowned 
and  proclaimed  in  the  Temple.  Athaliah  herself 
was  hurried  out  to  execution  from  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  (.loseph.  Aiit. 
ix.  7,  §  ;J),  between  the  Temple  and  Olivet,  through 
the  iIor.se  Gate.'^  'i'he  temple  of  B.ial  was  demol- 
ished, his  altars  and  images  destroyed,  his  priests 
put  to  deatli,  and  the  religion  of  Jehovah  was  once 
more  the  national  religion,  lint  the  restoration  of 
the  Temple  advancecl  but  slowly,  and  it  was  not 
till  three-and-twenty  years  had  elapsed,  that  through 
the  personal  interference  of  the  king  the  ravages 
of  the  Baal  worshipi)ers  were  repaired  (2  K.  xii. 
G-10),  and  the  necessary  vessels  and  utensils  fur- 
nished for  the  senice  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxiv. 
14.  But  .see  2  K.  xii.  13;  Joseph.  Aril.  iv.  8,  §  2). 
But  tliis  zeal  for  Jehovah  soon  expired.  The  solenni 
ceremonial  of  the  burial  of  the  good  priest  in  the 
royal  tombs,  among  the  kings,  can  hardly  h.ive  been 
fortiotten  liefore  a  general  relapse  into  idolatry  took 
place,  and  his  son  Zechariah  waa  stoned  with  his 
family  in  the  very  court  of  the  Temple  for  pro- 
testing. 

'I'lie  retribution  invoked  by  the  dying  martyr 
quickly  followed.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (cir. 
838),  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  after  possessing  him- 
self of  (Jath,  marched  against  the  much  richer 
prize  of  Jerusalem.  The  visit  was  averted  by  a 
timely  oflering  of  treasure  from  the  TemjJe  and 
the  royal  palace  (2  K..  xii.  18;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  23, 
Jo.seph.  A)il.  ix.  8,  §  4),  but  not  before  an  action 
had  been  fought,  in  which  a  large  army  of  the  Is- 
raelit<>s  was  routed  by  a  very  inferior  force  of  Syr- 


holada."  wc  arc  perhaps  warranted  in  believing  that 
Zecliariah'g  brethren  or  his  sons  were  put  to  death 
with  him.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  the  word  lu 
the  .singular  number  "  son  ;  "  but,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
the  !*vri.ic  and  Anibic.  and  the  Targuni  all  agi-ee  with 
tlie  Hebrew  text,  and  it  is  specially  mentioned  In 
Jerome's  QiKr.'ii.  llhr.  It  is  perhaps  supported  by  th» 
special  notice  taken  of  the  exception  made  by  Amaziab 
In  the  case  of  the  murderers  „f  his  lather  (2  K.  xIt 
(5;  2  Chr  xxv.  4).  The  case  of  Naboth  la  «  paralW 
|^8cc  Emjah,  p  "06,  note  f.\ 
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jou,  with  tlie  loss  of  a  preat  number  of  the  prin- 
eipal  people  and  of  a  vast  b'X)ty.  Nor  was  this  all. 
These  reverses  so  distressed  the  king  as  to  bring  on 
a  dangerous  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  servants,  sons  of 
two  of  the  foreign  women  who  were  common  in 
the  royal  harems.  He  was  buried  on  Mount  Zion, 
thougli,  like  .Jehoram,  denied  a  resting-place  in  the 
royal  tombs  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  25).  The  predicted  dan- 
ger ta  the  city  was,  however,  only  postponed. 
Amaziah  began  his  reign  (u.  c.  837)  with  a  prom- 
ise of  good;  his  first  act  showed  that,  while  he 
knew  how  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father,  he 
could  also  restrain  his  wrath  within  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  Jehovah.  But  with  suc- 
cess came  deterioration.  He  returned  from  his 
victories  over  the  I'xlomites,  and  the  massacre  at 
Petra,  with  fresh  idols  to  add  to  those  which  already 
deliled  Jerusalem  —  the  images  of  the  cliildren  of 
Seir,  or  of  the  Amalekites  (Josephus),  which  were 
erected  and  worshipfwd  by  the  king.  His  next  act 
was  a  challenge  to  Joash  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
now  the  danger  so  narrowly  escaped  from  Hazael 
was  actually  encountered.  The  battle  took  place  at 
Bethsliemesh  of  Judah,  at  the  openhig  of  the 
hills,  alx)ut  12  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  It  ended 
in  a  total  rout.  Amaziah,  forsaken  by  his  people,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Joash,  who  at  once  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem  and  threatened  to  put  his  captive  to 
deatli  before  the  walls,  if  he  and  his  army  were  not 
admitted.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Temple  —  still  in  the  charge  of  the 
same  family  to  whom  they  had  been  committed  by 
David  —  and  the  king's  private  treasures,  were  pil- 
laged, and  for  the  first  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  injured.  A  clear  breach  was  made  in  them 
of  400  cubits  in  length  "  from  the  gate  of  Epliraini 
to  the  corner  gate,"  and  through  this  Joash  droxe 
in  triumph,  with  his  captive  in  the  chariot,  into 
the  city."  This  must  have  been  on  the  nortli  side, 
and  probably  at  the  present  northwest  corner  of 
the  walls.  If  so,  it  is  the  first  recorded  attempt 
at  that  spot,  afterwards  the  favorite  point  for  the 
attack  of  the  upper  city. 

The  long  reign  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  1-7;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.)  brought  aliout  a  material  improvement  in 
the  fortunes  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  wise  and 
good''  prince  (Joseph,  ix.  10,  §  3),  very  warlike, 
and  a  great  builder.  After  some  campaigns  against 
foreign  enemies,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  whole  of  his  life  (Joseph.).  The 
walls  were  thoroughly  repaired,  the  jjortion  broken 
down  by  Joash  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  with  towers 
6t  the  corner  gate ;  and  other  parts  whicli  had  been 
allowed  t<i  go  to  ruin  —  as  the  gate  opening  on  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,"  a  spot  called  the  "turning" 
fsee  Neh.  iii.  19,  20,  24),  and  others,  were  renewed 
tnd  foitifisd,  and  furnished  for  the  first  time  with 
m;ichines,   then   expressly  invented,    for   shooting 


a  This  is  an  addition  by  Josephus  (ix.  9,  §  9).  If 
It  really  happened,  the  chariot  must  have  been  sent 
round  by  a  tiatter  road  than  tliat  which  at  present 
would  be  the  direct  road  from  Ain-S/iems.  Since  the 
time  of  Solomon,  chariots  would  seem  to  hare  become 
anknown  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate  we  should  infer, 
from  the  notice  in  2  K.  xi  f.  20,  that  the  royal  estab- 
jsbment  could  not  at  that  lime  boa.st  of  one. 

b  The  story  o(  his  leprosy  at  auy  rate  shows  his 
inal  for  Jehovah. 

c  2  Chr.  xxvi.  9.    The  word  rendered  "  the  valley  " 

$  S'Sn,  always  employed  for  the  valley  on  tbp  i 
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stones  and  arrows  against  besiegers.  Later  in  this 
reign  happened  the  great  earthquake,  which,  al- 
though unmentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
Bible,  is  described  by  Josephus  (ix.  10,  §  4),  and 
alluded  to  by  the  Prophets  as  a  kind  of  era  (see 
Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  pp.  184,  12.5).  A  serious  breach 
was  made  in  the  'I'emple  itself,  and  below  the  city 
a  large  fragment  was  detached  from  the  hill''  at 
En-rogel,  and,  rolling  down  the  slope,  overwhelmed 
the  king's  gardens  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys 
of  Hinnom  and  Kedron,  and  rested  against  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  of  Olivet.  Alter  the  leprosy 
of  Uzziah,  he  left  the  sacred  precincts,  in  which 
the  palace  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  sit- 
uated, and  resided  in  the  hospital  or  lazar-house 
till  his  death  «  He  was  buried  on  Zion,  with  the 
kings  (2  K.  xv.  7 ) ;  not  in  the  sepulchre  itself,  but 
in  a  garden  or  field  attached  to  the  spot. 

Jotham  (cir.  75G)  inherited  his  father's  sagacity, 
as  well  as  his  tastes  for  architecture  and  warfare. 
His  works  in  Jerusalem  were  building  the  upper 
gateway  to  the  Temple  —  apparently  a  gate  com- 
municating with  the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  20 )  —  and 
also  porticoes  leading  to  the  same  {Ant.  ix.  11,  §  2). 
He  also  built  much  on  Ophel,  —  probably  on  the 
south  of  Moriah  (2  K.  xv.  35;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  3), — 
repaired  the  walls  wherever  they  were  dilapidated, 
and  strengthened  them  by  very  large  and  strong 
towers  (Joseph.).  Before  the  death  of  Jotham  (b 
c.  740)  the  clouds  of  the  Syrian  invasion  began  to 
gather.  They  broke  on  the  head  of  Aha^  his  suc- 
cessor; Eezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of 
Israel  joined  their  armies  and  invested  Jerusalen' 
(2  K.  xvi.  5).  The  fortifications  of  the  two  pre 
vious  kings  enabled  the  city  to  hold  out  during  a 
siege  of  great  length  (eVi  TroXhi/  xP^^^v,  Joseph.). 
During  its  progress  Kezin  made  an  expedition 
against  the  distant  town  of  Elath  on  the  Ked  Sea, 
from  which  he  expelled  the  Jews,  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  Edoniites  (2  K.  xvi.  6;  Ant.  ix.  12,  § 
1).  [AiiAZ.]  Finding  on  his  return  that  the 
place  still  held  out,  Itezin  ravaged  Judsea  and  re- 
turned to  Damascus  with  a  multitude  of  captives, 
leaving  Pekah  to  continue  the  l)lockade. 

Ahaz,  thinking  himself  a  match  for  the  Israelite 
army,  ojjened  his  gates  and  came  forth.  A  tre- 
mendous conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  three  chiefa 
of  the  government  next  to  the  king,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  able  warriors  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  are  stated  to  have  been  killed,  and 
Pekah  returned  to  Samaria  with  a  crowd  of  cap- 
ti\es,  and  a  great  quantity  of  sjwil  collected  from 
the  Benjamite  towns  north  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.). 
Ahaz  himself  escaped,  and  there  is  no  mention,  in 
any  of  the  records,  of  the  city  having  been  plun- 
dered. The  captives  and  the  spoil  were  however 
sent  back  by  the  people  of  Samaria  —  a  fact  which, 
as  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  city,  need 
here  only  be  referred  to,  because  from  the  nanative 


and   south  of  the  town,  i 


bnr 


that  on  the 


d  This  will  be  the  so-called  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel, 
or  the  hill  below  Moriah,  according  as  En-rogel  it 
taken  to  be  the  "  Well  of  Joab  "  or  the  "  Fount  of  th« 
Virgin." 

«  mti75nn  rr^S.  The  interpretation  giver 
above  is  that  of  Kimchi.  adopted  by  Qesenius,  Fiirst 
and  Bertheau.  Keil  (on  2  K.  xv.  5)  and  Heuggtenbsfi 
however,  contend  for  a  different  meaning. 
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rs  learn  that  the  nearest  or  most  convenici.t  route 
from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem  at  th:.t  time  was  not, 
as  now,  along  the  plateau  of  the  tountry,  but  by 
the  depths  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  through  Jeri- 
cho (2  K.  xvi.  5;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  5-15;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  12,  §  2). 

To  opiwse  the  confe'leracy  which  had  so  injured 
him,  Ahaz  had  recourse  to  Assyria.  He  apijears 
first  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Tiglatli-l'ileser 
with  presents  of  silver  and  gold  taken  from  the 
treasures  of  the  'lemple  and  the  palace  (2  K.  xvi. 
8),  which  hail  been  recruitetl  during  the  last  two 
reigns,  and  with  a  promise  of  more  if  the  king 
would  overrun  Syria  and  Israel  {Aid.  ix.  12,  §  3). 
This  'i'iglath-l'ileser  did.  He  marched  to  llamas- 
cus,  took  the  city,  and  killed  Itezin.  AVhile  there, 
Ahaz  visited  hiift,  probably  to  make  his  formal  sub- 
mission of  vassalage,"  and  gave  him  the  further 
presents.  To  collect  these  he  went  so  far  as  to  lay 
hands  on  part  of  the  permanent  works  of  the 
Temple  —  tlie  original  constructions  of  Solomon, 
whicli  none  of  his  predecessors  had  been  bold  enough 
or  needy  enough  to  touch.  He  cut  ofT  the  richly 
chased  jianels  which  ornamented  the  brass  bases  of 
the  cisterns,  dismounted  the  large  tank  or  "sea" 
from  the  brazen  bulls,  and  supported  it  on  a  ped- 
estal of  stone,  and'  reiuo\ed  the  "  cover  for  the  sab- 
bath," and  the  ornamental  stand  on  which  the 
kuigs  were  accustomed  to  sit  iji  the  Temple  (2  K. 
xvi.  17,  18). 

Whether  the  application  to  Assyria  relieved 
Ahaz  from  one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear. 
From  one  passage  it  would  seem  that  Tiglath- 
I'ileser  actually  came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
20).  At  any  rate  the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh 
idolatries,  and  fresh  insults  to  the  Temple.  A  new 
brazen  altar  was  made  after  tlie  profane  fa.shion  of 
one  he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  was  set  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to  occupy 
tlie  place  and  perform  the  functions  of  the  original 
altar  of  Solomon,  now  removed  to  a  less  prominent 
position   (see  2   K.  xvi.  12-15,  with  the  expl.  of 

Keil) ;  the  very  sanctuary  itself  (/^'n?  and 
li-'Hlvn)  was  polluted  by  idol-worship  of  some  kind 
or  other  (2  Chr.  xxix.  5,  10).  Horses  dedicated  to 
the  sun  were  stabled  at  the  entrance  to  the  court, 
with  their  chariots  (2  K.  xxiii.  11).  Altars  for 
sacrifice  to  the  moon  and  stars  were  erecte<l  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  Temple  (i/jid.  12).  Such  conse- 
crated vessels  as  remained  in  the  house  of  .lehovah 
were  taken  thence,  and  either  transferred  to  the 
lervice  of  the  idols  (2  (  hr.  xxix.  1!>),  or  cut  up  and 
re-manufactured;  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary  were 
extingnislied''  (xxix.  7),  and  for  the  first  time  the 
doors  of  the  Temple  were  closed  to  the  worshijipers 
(xxviii.  24),  and  their  oflerings  seized  for  the  idols 
(Joseph.  Aiil.  ix.  12,  §  3).  The  famous  sun-dial  was 
erected  at  this  time,  probalJy  in  the  'I'enijJe.'' 
When  Ahaz  at  last  died,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 


a  ThiB  follows  from  the  words  of  2  K.  XTiii.  7. 

ft  In  the  old  .lewUh  Oilendar  the  18th  of  Ah  wan 
kept  as  a  fiiKt.  to  commemorate  the  putting  out  the 
western  litfht  of  the  great  candle.itirk  by  Ahn». 

c  There  is  an  a  jirinri  probability  that  the  dial  would 
je  placed  in  a  snored  precinct  ;  but  may  we  not  infer, 
Voni  roMipnrin?  2  K  xx.  4  with  '.),  that  It  van  in  the 
'  middle  roiirt,"  and  that  the  ("ight  of  it  there  ns  he 
p«H«i|  throoKh  had  siijr^o.ihil  to  Isniiih  tlie  "  sign " 
vhkrb  wiis  to  accompany  the  king's  n-rovery  ? 

d  gucb  is  tlie  expreM  Htutvmcnt  of  2  Chr.  xxvlU. 
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a  meaner  fate  was  awarded  him  than  that  vf  e?«a 
the  leprous  L'zziah.  He  wxs  excluded  not  oi;ij 
from  tlie  royal  sepulchres,  but  from  the  pnH;inct4 
of  Zion,  and  was  buried  "in  the  city  —  in  Jeru- 
salem."''  The  very  first  act  of  He/ekiah  (u.  c. 
724)  was  to  restore  what  his  father  had  desecrated 
(2  Chr.  x.xix.  3;  and  see  30,  "suddenly").  The 
Levites  were  collected  and  inspirited ;  the  Tenijile 
freed  from  its  impurities  both  actual  and  cere- 
monial; the  accumulated  abominations  being  dis- 
charged into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  The  fulf 
musical  ser\ice  of  the  Temple  was  reorganized 
with  the  instruments  and  the  hymns  ordained  bj 
David  and  Asaph ;  and  after  a  solemn  sin-offering 
for  the  late  transgressions  had  been  offered  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  ])rince8,  the  public  were 
allowed  to  testify  their  acquiescence  in  the  change 
by  bringing  their  own  thank-offi;rings  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
1-30).  This  Mas  done  on  the  17th  of  the  first 
month  of  his  reign.  The  regular  time  for  celebrat- 
ing the  I'assover  was  therefore  gone  by.  But  there 
was  a  law  (Num.  ix.  10,  11)  which  allowed  the 
feast  to  be  postponed  for  a  month  on  special  occa- 
sions, and  of  this  law  Hezekiah  took  advantage,  in 
his  anxiety  to  obtain  from  the  whole  of  his  peojjle 
a  national  testimony  to  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah 
and  his  laws  (2  Chr.  xxx.  2,  3).  Accordingly  at 
the  special  invitation  of  the  king  a  vast  multitude, 
not  only  from  his  own  dominions,  but  from  the 
northern  kingdom,  even  from  the  remote  Asher 
and  Zebulun,  assembled  at  the  cajiitAl.  Their  first 
act  was  to  ui)root  and  efface  all  traces  of  the  idolatry 
of  the  preceding  and  former  reigns.  High-places, 
altars,  the  mysterious  and  obscene  symbols  of  Uaal 
and  Asherah,  the  venerable  brazen  serpent  of  Closes 
itself,  were  torn  down,  broken  to  pieces,  and  tlie 
fragments  cast  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  «  (2 
Chr.  xxx.  14:  2  K.  xviii.  4).  This  done,  the  feast 
was  kept  for  two  weeks,  and  the  vast  concourse  dis- 
persed. The  i)erinaneiit  service  of  the  Temple  was 
next  thoroughly  organized,  the  subsistence  of  the 
officiating  ministers  an-anged,  and  jirovision  made 
for  storing  the  supplies  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  2-21).  It 
was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  decorations  of 
the  Tem])le  were  renewed,  and  the  gold  or  other 
precious  plating,-'"  which  had  been  remove<l  by 
former  kings,  reapplied  to  the  doors  and  piUars 
(2  K.  xviii.  10). 

And  now  approached  the  greatest  crisis  which 
h.id  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  city:  the 
dreaded  Assyrian  army  was  to  appear  under  its 
walls.  Hezekiah  had  in  some  way  intimated  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  continue  as  a  deiiendent  —  and 
tlie  great  king  was  now  (in  the  14th  year  of  lle-'e- 
kiah,  cir.  711  u.  C.)  on  his  way  to  chastise  him. 
The  A.s.syrian  army  had  been  for  some  time  in 
Phoenicia  and  on  the  sea-coast  of  I'liilistia  (llawlin- 
son,  y/f/W.  i.  470).  and  Hezekiah  li.id  therefore 
had  warning  of  his  approach.  The  iblay  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  prepare  for  the  siei|e.     As  before, 


27.  The  book  of  Kings  repeats  its  regular  fomiubi. 
Joficphus  omits  all  notice  of  the  burial. 

•  The  record,  we  apprehend,  does  nut  recognhe  thll 
distinction  between  Zion  and  Jerusalem.  See  §  IV 
Ainer.  ed.  S.  \\ ■ 

«  And  yet  it  would  seem,  tVoni  •he  account  of 
Josiahs  reforms  (2  K.  xxiii.  11  12),  that  many  of 
Ahaz's  intrusions  survived  cvin  tlio  ivn\  of  HexokUh. 

J  The  word  "  gold  "  is  supplied  by  our  transiatow 

but  the  wonl  "overlaid"  (HE!!)  showi  tb*t  MBM 
metallic  coating  is  ioteudod. 
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Rseekiah  made  the  movement  a  national  one.  A 
great  concourse  came  together.  The  springs  round 
Jerusalem  were  stopped  —  that  is,  their  outflow  was 
prevented,  and  the  water  diverted  underj^round  to 
the  interior  of  the  city  (2  K.  xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
4).  This  was  narticularly  the  case  with  the  spring 
which  lornied  the  source  of  the  stream  of  the 
Kedrcn"  elsewhere  called  the  "upper  springhead 
ofGihon"  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30;  A.  V.  most  incor- 
rectly "water-course").  It  was  led  down  by  a 
subterraneous  channel  "  through  the  hard  rock" 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  30;  I'xclus.  xlviii.  17),  to  the  west 
Bide  of  the  city  of  David  (2  K.  xx.  20),  that  is,  into 
the  valley  which  separated  the  Mount  Moriali  and 
Zion  from  the  Upjier  City,  and  where  traces  of  its 
presence  appear  to  this  day  (Barclay,  310,  538). 
This  done,  he  carefully  repaired  the  walls  of  the 
city,  furnished  them  with  additional  towers,  and 
built  a  second  wall  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5;  Is.  .xxii.  10). 
The  water  of  the  reservoir,  called  the  "  lower  pool," 
or  the  "old  pool,"  was  diverted  to  a  new  tank  in 
the  city  between  the  two  walls*  (Is.  xxii.  11).  Nor 
was  tliis  all :  as  the  struggle  would  certainly  be  one 
for  life  and  de;itli,  he  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  the  citadel  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5,  "  jMillo; "  Is.  xxii. 
9),  and  prepared  abundance  of  ammunition.  He 
also  organized  the  people,  and  officered  them, 
gathered  them  together  in  the  open  place  at  the 
gate,  and  inspired  them  with  confidence  in  Jehovah 
(xxxii.  6). 

The  details  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  or  invasions 
will  be  found  undei  (he  si'parate  heads  of  Skxx.v- 
CHERiB  and  IIezi.kiaii  It  is  possible  that  Jeru- 
salem was  once  regidarly  invested  by  the  Assjiian 
army.  It  is  certain  tiiat  the  army  encamjied  there 
on  another  occasion,  that  the  generals— the  Tartan, 
the  chief  Cup-bearer,  and  the  chief  Eunuch  —  held 
a  conversation  with  Ilezekiah's  chief  officers  outside 
the  walk,  most  probably  at  ot  about  the  present 
Kasr  Jalud  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city,  while 
the  wall  above  was  crowded  with  the  anxious  in- 
habitants. At  the  time  of  Titus's  siege  the  name 
of  "the  Assyrian  Cani|j "  was  still  attached  to  a 
spot  north  of  the  city,  in  remembrance  either  of  this 
or  the  subsequent  visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  v.  12,  §  2).  But  thuugl  untaken —  though 
the  citatlel  was  still  the  '  virgin  daughter  of  Zion  " 
—  yet  Jerusalem  did  not  escape  unharmed.  Ileze- 
kiah's  treasures  had  to  be  emptied,  and  the  costly 
ornaments  he  had  added  to  tlie  Temple  were  stripjied 
oflF  to  make  up  the  tribute.  This,  however,  he  had 
recovered  by  the  time  of  the  subsequent  visit  of  the 
ambassadors  from  Babylon,  as  we  see  from  the 
account  in  2  K.  xx.  12;  and  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27-29. 
The  death  of  this  good  and  great  king  was  indeed 
t  national  calamity,  and  so  it  was  considered.  He 
\ras  buried  in  one  of  the  cliief  of  the  royal  sepul- 
chres, and  a  vast  concourse  from  the  country,  as 
frell  as  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  assembled  to 
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a  The  authority  for  this  is  the  use  here  of  the  word 
Naekal,  which  is  uniformly  applied  to  the  valley  east 
■jf  the  city,  as  Ge  is  to  that  west  and  south.  There 
ape  other  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  concluding 
•ection  of  this  article.  Similar  measures  were  taken 
jy  the  Moslems  on  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders 
[Will,  of  Tyre,  vui.  7,  quoted  by  Eobiuson,  i.  346 
tote). 

b  The  reservoir  between  the  Jaffa  Gate  and  the 
Church  of  the  S«'pulchre,  now  usually  called  the  Pool 
^f  Hezekiah,  cannot  be  either  of  the  works  allu(ied  to 
»bore.     If  an  ancient  construction,  it  is  probably  the 


join  in  the  wailings  at  the  funeral  (2  Chr   «xii 
33). 

The  reign  of  Jlanasseh  (b.  c.  G96)  must  havt 
been  an  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  Jerusalem 
though  only  meagre  indications  of  its  events  are  tc 
be  found  in  the  documents.  He  began  by  plunging 
into  all  the  idolatries  of  his  grandfather  —  restoring 
all  that  Hezekiah  had  destroyed,  and  desecrating 
the  Temple  and  the  city  with  even  more  offensive 
idolatries  than  tiiose  jf  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  2-9; 
2  K.  xxi.  2-9).  In  this  career  of  wickedness  he 
was  slopped  by  an  invasion  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Babylon,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  The 
rest  of  his  long  reign  was  occupied  in  attempting 
to  remedy  his  former  misdoings,  and  in  the  repaii 
and  conservation  of  the  city  (.Joseph.  Ant.  x.  3,  §  2). 
He  built  a  fresh  wall  to  the  citadel,  "  from  the  west 
side  of  Gihon-in-the-valley  to  the  Fish  Gate,"  i.  e. 
apparently  along  the  east  side  of  the  central  valley, 
which  parts  the  upper  and  lower  cities  from  S.  to  N. 
He  also  continued  the  works  which  had  been  begun 
by  Jotham  at  Ophel,  and  raised  that  fortress  or 
structure  to  a  great  height.  On  his  death  he  was 
buried  in  a  private  tomb  in  the  garden  attached  to 
his  palace,  called  also  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K. 
xxi.  18;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20).  Here  also  was  interred 
his  son  Anion  after  Ids  violent  death,  following  an 
uneventful  Ijut  idolatrous  reign  of  two  years  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  21-2.5;  2  K.  xxi.  19-26). 

The  reign  of  Josiah  (b.  c.  039)  was  marked  by 
a  more  strenuous  7eal  for  Jehovah  than  even  that 
of  Hezekiah  had  l>een.  He  began  his  reign  at  eight 
ye;\rs  of  age,  and  by  his  20th  year  (12th  of  hia 
reign  —  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3)  commenced  a  thorough 
removal  of  the  idolatrous  abuses  of  Manasseh  and 
Anion,  and  even  some  of  Ahaz,  which  must  have 
escaped  the  purgations  of  Hezekiah  '^  (2  K.  xxiii. 
12).  As  on  former  occasions,  these  abominations 
were  broken  up  small  and  carried  down  to  the  bed 
of  the  Kidron  —  which  seems  to  have  served  almost 
the  purpose  of  a  common  sewer,  and  there  calcined 
and  dispersed.  The  cemetery,  which  still  paves  the 
sides  of  that  valley,  had  already  begun  to  exist,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  broken  altars  and  statues  wen* 
scattered  on  the  graves  that  they  might  be  effec 
tually  defiled,  and  thus  presented  from  further  use. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  somewhere  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  were  the  erections  which 
Solomon  had  put  up  for  the  deities  of  his  foreign 
wi\es.  Not  one  of  these  was  spared ;  they  were  alJ 
annihilated,  and  dead  bones  scattered  over  the 
places  where  they  had  stood.  These  things  occu- 
pied six  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  in  the 
first  month  of  the  18th  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  1;  2  K.  xxiii.  23),  a  solemn  passover  was 
held,  emphatically  recorded  to  have  been  the  greatest 
since  the  time  of  Samuel  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  crowning  ceremony  of  the 


Almond  Pool  of  Josephus.  (For  the  reasons,  see  Wil 
Uams,  Holy  City,  35-38,  488.) 

*  See  opposite  view  by  Kobinson,  BibL  Res.  i.  512  f. ; 
1852,  p.  243  f.  S.  W 

c  The  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  place  the  de- 
struction of  the  images  after  the  king's  solemn  covenant 
in  the  Temple,  i.  e.  after  the  completion  of  the  repairs 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  dates  given  ia 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8.  xxxv.  1,  19,  which  fix  the  PassoTor 
to  the  14th  of  the  1st  month  of  his  18th  year,  too 
early  in  the  year  for  the  repair  which  var  (egan  io 
the  same  year  to  liave  preceded  it. 
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purification  of  tlie  Temple;  and  it  was  at  once  fol- 
lowfHl  bj'  a  tlioroujjh  renovation  of  the  fabric  (2  Clir. 
ixxiv.  8;  2  K.  xxii.  3).  The  cost  was  met  by 
offerings  collectwl  at  the  doors  (2  K.  xxii.  4),  and 
also  throughout  tiie  country  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  4,  §  1), 
not  only  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  also  of 
Ephraini  and  the  other  northern  tribes  (2  Ciir. 
xxxiv.  9).  It  was  during  these  repairs  that  the 
book  of  the  I^iw  was  found ;  and  shortly  after  all 
the  peo[)le  were  convened  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  it 
read,  and  to  renew  the  national  covenant  witli  Je- 
hovah." The  mention  of  Iluldah  the  prophetess 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22;  2  K.  xxii.  14)  introduces  us  to 
the  lower  city  under  tlie  name  of  "the  Miuhneh  " 

(nSBPTpn,  A.  V.  "college,"  "school,"  or  "second 

part").''  The  name  also  survives  iu  the  book  of 
Zephaniah,  a  prophet  of  this  reign  (i.  10),  wlio 
Beenis  to  recognize  "  the  Fisli  Gate,"  and  "the  lower 
city,"  and  "  the  hills,"  as  the  three  main  divisions 
of  tiie  city. 

Josiah's  death  took  place  at  a  distance  from 
Jerusalem ;  but  he  was  brought  there  for  his  burial, 
and  was  placetl  in  "  his  own  sepulchre  "  (2  K.  xxiii. 
30),  or  "  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers"  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  24),  probably  that  already  tenanted  by  Manas- 
Beh  and  Anion.     (See  1  Esdr.  i.  31.) 

Josiah's  rash  opposition  to  Pharaoh-Necho  cost 
him  his  life,  his  son  his  throne,  and  Jerusalem 
much  suffering.  Before  Jehoahaz  (is.  c.  008)  had 
been  reigning  three  months,  the  Egyptian  king 
found  opportunity  to  send  to  Jenisalem,^  from 
Kiblah  where  he  was  then  encamped,  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  depose  and  take  him  prisoner,  to  jnit  his 
brother  ICliakim  on  the  throne,  and  to  exact  a  lieavy 
fine  from  the  city  and  country,  which  was  paid 
advance  by  the  new  king,  and  afterwards  extorted 
by  taxation  (2  K.  xxiii.  33,  35). 

•The  fall  of  the  city  was  now  rapidly  approaching 
During  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  —  such  was  the  new 
name  which  at  Necho's  order  Eliakim  had  assume<l 
—  Jerusalem  was  visitetl  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
the  Babylonian  army  lately  victorious  over  the 
Egyptians  at  Carchemish.  The  visit  was  possibly 
repeated  once,  or  even  twice.''  A  siege  there  must 
have  been ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  account.  We 
may  infer  how  severe  was  the  pressure  on  the  sur- 
rounding country,  from  the  fact  tliat  the  very 
Bedouins  were  driven  within  the  walls  by  "the 
fear  of  the  C'halda-ans  and  of  the  Syrians"  (Jer. 
XXXV.  11).  We  may  also  infer  tliat  tlie  Temple 
was  entered,  since  Nei)Uchadnezzar  carried  of}' some 
of  the  vessels  therefrom  for  liis  temple  at  Bal)yloii 
(2  (;hr.  xxxvi.  7),  and  that  Jehoiakim  was  treated 
with  great  indignity  (i/nd.  6).  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  reign  we  discern  the  country  harasseil  and 
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pillaged  by  marauding  bands  from  the  eaiit  nf  .let 
dan  (2  K.  xxiv.  2). 

Jehoiakim  wiis  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin 
(ij.  c.  5'J7).  Hardly  had  his  short  reign  begun, 
iiefore  the  terrible  army  of  Bai)ylon  reappeared 
before  the  city,  again  commanded  by  Nelmchad- 
nezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  10,  11).  Jehoiacliin's  disposi- 
tion appears  to  have  made  him  shrink  from  inflict- 
ing on  the  city  the  horrors  of  a  long  siege  (B.  J. 
vi.  2,  §  1),  and  he  therefore  surrendereil  in  the 
third  month  of  his  reign.  The  treasures  of  the 
palace  and  Temple  were  pillaged,  certain  gclden 
articles  of  Solomon's  original  establishment,  which 
had  escaped  the  plunder  and  desecrations  of  the 
previous  reigns,  were  cut  up  (2  K.  xxiv.  13),  and 
tiie  more  desirable  objects  out  of  the  Temple  car- 
ried off  (Jer.  xxvii.  li)).  The  first  deportation  that 
we  hear  of  from  tlie  city  now  took  place.  The 
king,  his  wives,  and  the  queen  mother,  with  their 
eunuchs  and  whole  estabUshment,  the  princes,  7,000 
warriors,  and  1,000  artificers  —  in  all  10,000  souls, 
were  carried  off  to  Babylon  [ibid.  14-16).  The 
uncle  of  Jehoiachin  was  made  king  in  his  stead, 
by  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  under  a  solemn  oath 
("by  God")  of  allegiance  (2  (.'hr.  xxxvi.  13;  Ez. 
xvii.  13,  14,  18).  Had  he  been  content  to  remain 
quiet  under  the  nile  of  Babylon,  tlie  city  might 
have  stood  many  years  longer;  but  he  was  not. 
He  appears  to  have  been  tempted  with  the  chance 
of  relief  afforded  by  the  accession  of  I'haraoh 
Hophra,  and  to  have  applied  to  him  for  assist- 
ance (Kz.  xvii.  15).  Upon  tliis  Nebuchadnezzar 
marched  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  arriving  in  the 
ninth  jear  of  Zeilekiah,  on  tlie  10th  day  of  the 
10th  month «  (i«.  c.  588),  and  at  once  began  a 
regular  siege,  at  the  same  time  wasting  the  country 
far  and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  Tiie  siege  was  con- 
ducted by  erecting  forts  on  lofty  mounds  round  the 
city,  from  which,  on  the  usual  As<<yrian  plan,/m  s- 
siles  were  discharged  into  the  town,  and  the  w.aib 
and  houses  in  them  battered  by  rams  (Jer.  xxxi  . 
24,  x.xxiii.  4,  lii.  4;  Vji.  xxi.  22;  Joseph.  Ant.  x 
8,  §  1).  The  city  was  also  surrounded  with  troop* 
(Jer.  lii.  7).  The  siege  was  once  abandone<I,  owing 
to  the  approach  of  tlie  Eiiyptian  army  (.ler.  xxxvii. 
5, 11 ),  ajid  during  tiie  interval  tlie  gates  of  the  city 
were  reopened  (ihiil.  13).  But  the  relief  was  only 
temporary,  and,  in  the  11th  of  Zedekiali  (n.  c.  586), 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  4th  moiitii  (.Icr.  lii.  C),  being 
just  a  year  and  a  lialf  from  the  first  investment, 
the  city  was  taken.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  in  the 
mean  time  retired  from  Jerusalem  to  Ril)lah  to 
watch  the  more  important  siege  of  'lyre,  then  in 
the  last  year  of  its  progress.  The  besieged  seem 
to  have  suflere<l  severely  both  from  hunger  and  dis- 
ease (Jer.  xxxii.  24),  but  chiefly  from  the  former 


a  This  narrative  has  «otne  inferesting  correepon- 
dencea  with  that  of  Joa-sh's  coronation  (2  K.  xi). 
AinongRt  these  is  the  singular  expression,  the  king 
»tood  "  on  tlie  pillar."  In  the  present  cnBe  Jwcphus 
understands  this  us  an  official  spot  —  ini  toO  /3i;>ioto«. 

*  See  Keil  on  2  K.  xxii.  14.  [In  regard  to  this  ren- 
denng  of  the  A.  V.,  see  addition  to  College,  Amer. 
ed.     H.] 

c  This  event  would  surely  be  more  emphnncnlly 
related  In  the  Bible,  if  .Jerusiilem  were  the  Oad.vtls 
vhich  Nccho  Is  recorded  bv  nero<Jotns  to  Imve  de- 
•troyed  after  the  battle  at  Mcgiddo.  The  UIWo  records 
pati  over  In  total  Hllonce,  or  notice  only  in  a  casual 
tray,  evontg  which  occurred  close  tr  the  Israelite  tcr- 
rttoiy,  when  those  event*  do  not  affect  the  iBnielltcN 
ttltinaelTei ;  lastance  the  2fJ-yean'  siege  of  Asbdod  by 


I'sammetichus,  Necho's  predecessor  ;  the  destruction 
of  Oizor  by  a  former  I'haraoh  (1  K.  ix.  10),  *tc.  But 
when  events  do  affect  them,  they  are  mentioned  with 
more  or  less  detiiil.  The  question  of  Cadytis  is  dis- 
cussed  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  Uawlinson's  HfroJ^i'it, 
ii.  24G,  note  ;  also  by  Kenrick,  Anr.  E^ypl.  il.  4l>' 

''  It  seems  impw.sible  to  reconcile  the  nccounli"  of 
this  period  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  .lercmiah,  with 
Josephus  and  the  other  soun'cs.  For  one  viov  tt» 
Jehoiakim.  For  an  opposite  one  see  Rawliuson't 
H-rmJotiff.  i,  5f>9-514. 

r  According  to  Josephus  (Anl.  x.  7,  §  4),  this  dat« 
was  the  commencement  of  the  final  portion  of  th« 
siege.  But  there  Is  nothing  in  the  Bible  reconli  tc 
support  this. 

/  For  the  sieges  we  Uyard's  Nintvth  U.  S66,  ate. 
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;i  K.  ixv  3;  Jer.  lii.  G;  Lam.  v.  10).  But  they 
Fould  perhaps  have  held  out  longer  had  not  a 
Dreach  in  the  wall  been  effect«d  on  the  d*y  named. 
It  was  at  midnight  (Joseph.).  The  whole  city  was 
wrapt  ill  the  pitchy  darkness  «  characteristic  of  an 
eastern  town,  and  nothinif  was  known  by  the  Jews 
of  what  had  happened  till  the  generals  of  the  army 
entered  the  Temple  (Joseph.)  and  took  their  seats 
in  the  middle  court*  (Jer.  xxxix.  3;  Joseph.  Ant. 
£.  8,  §  2).  Then  the  alarm  was  given  to  Zedekiah, 
and,  collecting  his  remaining  wan-iors,  they  stole 
out  of  the  city  by  a  gate  at  the  south  side,  some- 
where near  the  present  Bab  el-Mu(^haribeh,  crossed 
the  Kedron  above  the  royal  gardens,  and  made 
their  way  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  Jordan 
Valley.  At  break  of  day  information  of  the  flight 
was  brought  to  the  C^haldieans  by  some  deserters. 
A  rapid  pursuit  was  made:  Zedekiah  was  overtaken 
near  Jericho,  his  people  were  dispersed,  and  he 
himself  captured  and  reserved  for  a  miserable  fate 
ftt  Riblah.  Meantime  the  wretched  inhabitants 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  assault  and  sack:  the 
men  were  slaughtered,  old  and  young,  prince  and 
peasant;  the  women  violated  in  Mount  Zion  itself 
(Lam.  ii.  4,  v.  11,  12). 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  following  month  (2 
K.  XXV.  8),  Nebuzaradan,  the  commander  of  the 
king's  body-guard,  who  seems  to  have  been  charged 
with  Nebuchadnezzar's  instructions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  city,  arrived.  Two  days 
were  passed,  proliably  in  collecting  the  captives 
and  booty;  and  on  the  tenth  (Jer.  lii.  12)  the 
Temple,  the  ro\al  palace,  and  all  the  more  impor- 
(;ant  buildings  of  the  city,  were  set  on  fire,  and  the 
walls  thrown  down  and  left  as  heaps  of  disordered 
rubbish  on  the  ground  (Neh.  iv.  2).  The  spoil  of 
the  city  consisted  apparently  of  little  more  than 
the  furniture  of  the  Temple.  A  few  small  vessels 
in  gold  c  and  silver,  and  some  other  things  in  brass 
were  carried  away  whole  —  the  former  under  the 
especial  eye  of  Nebuzaradan  himself  (2  K.  xxv.  15 ; 
coinp.  Jer.  xxvii.  19).  But  the  larger  objects, 
Solomon's  huge  brazen  basin  or  sea  with  its  twelve 
bulls,  the  ten  bases,  the  two  magnificent  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  too  heavy  and  too  cumbrous  for 
transport,  were  broken  up.  The  pillars  were  al- 
most the  only  parts  of  Solomon's  original  construc- 
tion which  had  not  been  mutilated  by  the  sacrile- 
gious hands  of  some  Baal-worshipping  monarch  or 
other,  and  there  is  quite  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the 
way  in  which  the  chronicler  lingers  over  his  recol- 
lections of  their  height,  their  size,  and  their  orna- 
ments —  capitals,  wreathen  work,  and  pomegran- 
ates, "  all  of  brass." 

The  previous  deportations,  and  the  sufferings 
endured  in  the  siege,  must  to  a  great  extent  have 
drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied  people,  and 
thus  the  captives,  on  this  occasion,  were  but  few 
and  unimportant.  The  high-priest,  and  four  other 
officers   of  the  Temple,  the   commanders   of  the 

a  The  moon  buing  but  nine  days  old,  there  can 
have  been  little  or  no  moonlight  at  this  hour. 

b  This  was  the  regular  Assyrian  custom  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  a  siege  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  375). 

c  Josephus  (x.  8,  §  5)  says  the  candlestick  and  the 
^Iden  table  of  shewbread  were  taken  now  ;  but  these 
trere  doubtless  carried  off  on  the  previous  occasion. 

d  Jeremiah  (lii.  25)  says  "  seven  " 

e  The  events  of  this  period  are  kept  in  memory  by 
Ihe  Jews  of  the  present  day  by  various  commemorative 
fcets,  which  were  instituted  immediately  after  the  oc- 
mrrenceg  themselw      These  are  :   the  10th  Tebeth 
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fighting  men,  five ''  people  of  the  court,  the  mm* 
tering  officer  of  the  army,  and  sixty  selected  piivat^ 
persons,  were  reserved  to  be  sul}mitted  to  the  king 
at  Riblah.  The  daughters  of  Zedekiah,  with  their 
children  and  establishment  (Jer.  xli.  10,  16 ;  comp. 
Ant.  X.  9.  §  ■!),  and  .leremiah  the  prophet  {idir/.  xl. 
5),  were  placed  by  Nebuzaradan  at  Mizpeh  under 
the  charge  of  Gedaliah  ben-Ahikam,  who  had  been 
appointed  as  superintendent  of  the  few  poor  laboring 
people  left  to  carry  on  the  necessary  husbandry  and 
vine-dressing.  In  addition  to  these  were  some  small 
bodies  of  men  in  arms,  who  had  perhaps  escaped 
from  the  city  before  the  blockade,  or  in  the  interval 
of  the  siege,  and  who  were  hovering  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  country  watching  what  might  turn 
up  (Jer.  xl.  7,  8).  [Isiimael,  G.]  The  remain- 
der of  the  population  —  numljering,  with  the  7:2 
above  named,  8-32  souls  (Jer.  lii.  29)— were  marched 
off  to  Babylon.  About  two  months  after  this 
Gedaliah  was  murdered  by  Ishmael,  and  then  the 
few  people  of  consideration  left  with  Jeremiah 
went  into  Egypt.  Thus  the  land  was  practically 
deserted  of  all  but  the  very  poorest  class.  Even 
these  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  quiet.  Five 
years  afterwards  —  the  23d  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign  —  the  insatiable  Nebuzaradan,  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  7),  again  visited  the 
ruins,  and  swept  off  745  more  of  the  wretched 
peasants  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

Thus  Jerusalem  at  last  had  fallen,  and  the  Tem- 
ple, set  up  under  such  fair  auspices,  was  a  heap  of 
blackened  ruins. «  The  spot,  however,  was  none 
the  less  sacred  because  the  edifice  was  destroyed, 
and  it  was  still  the  resort  of  devotees,  sometimes 
from  great  distances,  who  brought  their  offerings 
—  in  strange  heathenish  guise  indeed,  but  still  with 
a  true  feeling  —  to  weep  and  wail  over  the  holy 
place  (Jer.  xli.  5).  It  was  still  the  centre  of  hope 
to  the  people  in  captivity,  and  the  time  soon  arrived 
for  their  return  to  it.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  author- 
izing the  rebuilding  of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah,  God 
of  Israel,  which  is  in  Jerusaleui,"  was  issued  B.  c. 
536.  In  consequence  thereof  a  very  large  caravan 
of  Jews  aiTi\ed  in  the  country.  The  expedition 
comprised  all  classes  —  the  royal  familj",  priests, 
Levites,  inferior  ministers,  lay  people  belonging  to 
various  towns  and  families  —  and  numbered  42,3G0.'' 
in  all.  They  were  well  provided  with  treasure  foi 
the  necessary  outlay ;  and  —  a  more  precious  bur- 
den still  —  they  bore  the  vessels  of  the  old  Temple 
which  had  been  preserved  at  Babylon,  and  were 
now  destined  again  to  find  a  home  at  Jerusalen> 
(Ezr.  V.  14,  vi.  5). 

A  short  time  was  occupietl  in  settling  in  their 
former  cities,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  7th  month 
(Ezr.  iii.  6)  a  general  a.ssembly  was  called  together 
at  Jerusalem  in  "  the  open  place  of  the  first  gate 
towards  the  east  "  (1  Esdr.  v.  47);  the  altar  was 
set  up,  and  the  daily  momiup'  uod  evening  sacii- 


(Jan.  5),  the  day  of  the  investmoTir  of  the  city  by 
Nebuchadnezzar;  the  10th  Ab  (July  29),  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  Nebuzaradan,  and  subsequently  by 
Titus  ;  the  3d  Tisri  (Sept.  19),  murder  of  Gedaliah  ; 
9th  Tebeth,  when  Ezekicl  and  the  othsr  captives  at 
Babylon  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  The  entrance  of  the  Chaldees  into  th« 
city  is  commemorated  on  the  17th  Tammuz  (July  8), 
the  day  of  the  breach  of  the  Antonia  by  Titus.  Tie 
modern  dates  here  given  are  the  days  ou  ^bioh  th9 
fasta  lire  kept  in  the  present  year,  1860. 
/Josephus  says  42,462. 
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fieei  commenced."  Other  festivals  were  re-iiisti- 
tuted,  and  we  have  a  i-ecord  of  the  celebration  of 
\t  least  one  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  first 
assembly  at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  viii.  1,  &(i.).  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  stone  and  timber  for  the 
fabric  and  in  the  2d  year  after  their  return  (u.  c. 
534),  on  the  1st  day  of  the  2d  month  (1  ICsdr.  v. 
57),  the  foundation  of  tlie  Temple  was  laid  amidst 
the  sonj^s  and  music  of  the  priests  and  Invites 
(according  to  tlie  old  rites  of  David),  the  tears  of 
the  old  men  and  the  shouts  of  the  young.  But 
the  work  was  destined  to  suffer  material  interrup- 
tions. The  chiefs  of  the  people  by  whom  Samaria 
had  been  colonized,  finding  that  the  Jews  refused 
their  offers  of  a.ssistance  (I'jcr.  iv.  2),  annoyed  and 
hindered  them  in  every  possible  way;  and  by  this 
and  some  natural  drawljacks — such  as  \iolent 
storms  of  wind  by  which  some  of  the  work  had 
been  blown  down  (Hag.  i.  9),  drought,  and  conse- 
quent failure  of  crops,  and  mortality  amongst  both 
animals  and  men  —  the  work  was  protracted 
through  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  that 
of  Ahasuerus,  till  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  (Da- 
rius I.)  to  the  throne  of  Persia  (n.  c.  522).  The 
Samaritans  then  sent  to  the  court  at  Habylon  a 
formal  memorial  (a  nie:isure  already  tried  without 
success  in  the  preceding  reign),  representing  that 
the  inevitable  conse(]uence  of  the  restoration  of  the 
city  would  be  its  revolt  from  the  empire.  This 
produced  its  effect,  and  tlie  building  entirely  ceased 
for  a  time.  In  the  mean  time  houses  of  some  pre- 
tension began  to  spring  up  —  "  ceiled  houses  " 
(Hag.  i.  4), — and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  builders 
of  the  Temple  cooled  (ihid.  9).  But  after  two 
years  the  delay  became  intolerable  to  the  leaders, 
and  the  work  was  recommenced  at  all  hazards, 
amidst  the  encouragements  and  rebukes  of  the  two 
prophets,  Zechariah  and  Haggai,  on  the  24th  day 
of  the  Cth  month  of  Darius"  2d  year.  Another 
attempt  at  interruption  was  niade  by  the  Persian 
governor  of  the  district  west  of  the  Eu))hrates  '> 
jEzr.  V.  .3),  but  the  result  was  only  a  c/^mfirniation 
by  Darius  of  the  privileges  granted  by  his  prede- 
cessor (vi.  G-13),  and  an  order  to  render  all  po.ssi- 
ble  assistance.  The  work  now  went  on  apace,  and 
the  Temple  was  finished  and  dedicated  <^  in  the  Cth 
year  of  Darius  (li.  C.  51 U),  on  the  .3d  (or  23d,  1 
Esdr.  vii.  5)  of  .Vdar  —  the  last  month,  and  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  new  year  the  first  Passover  was 
celeljrated.  'Ihe  new  Temple  was  GO  cubits  less  in 
altitude  than  that  of  Solomon  (Joseph.  Aiil.  xv.  11, 
§  1);  but  its  dimensions  and  form  —  of  which 
there  are  only  scanty  notices  —  will  be  best  con- 
sidered elsewhere.  [  Tkmi'LE.]  All  this  time  the 
walls  of  the  city  remained  as  the  Assyrians  had  left 
them  (Neh.  ii.  12,  &c.).  A  period  of  58  years  now 
passed  of  which  no  accounts  are  presc^^•ed  to  us; 
but  at  till;  end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  457,  ICzra 
arr:ve<I  from  I{al)>lon  with  a  caravan  of  Priests, 
Ixvitcs,  Nethinims,  and  lay  people,  among  the  lat- 
ter acme  memljcrs  of  the  royal  family,  in  all  1,777 
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persons  (Ezr.  vii.,  viii.),  and  with  va'uable  oflTeriitiJi 
from  the  Persian  king  and  his  court,  aa  well  u 
from  the. .lews  who  still  remained  in  Babylonia 
{l/wL  vii.  14.  viii.  25).  He  left  Babylon  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  year  and  reached  Jerusalem  on  the 
1st  of  the  5th  month  (Ezr.  vii.  9,  viii.  32). 

Ezra  at  once  set  himself  to  correct  some  irregu- 
larities into  which  the  conimuiiiiy  had  fallen.  The 
chief  of  them  was  the  practice  of  marrying  the 
native  women  of  the  old  t'anaanite  nations.  'I  he 
people  were  assembled  at  three  days'  notice,  and 
harangued  by  Ezra  —  so  urgent  was  the  case  —  in 
the  midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  and  in  very  cold 
weather,  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Temple  (F^r.  x.  9;  1  E.sdr.  ix.  6). 
His  exhortations  were  at  once  acceded  to,  a  form 
of  trespass-offering  was  arranged,  and  no  less  than 
17  priests,  10  Levites,  and  8G  laymen,  renounced 
their  foreign  wives,  and  gave  up  an  intercourse 
which  had  been  to  their  fathers  the  cause  and  the 
accompaniment  of  almost  all  their  misfortunes- 
The  matter  took  three  months  to  carry  out,  and 
was  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  the  new  year:  but 
the  practice  was  not  wholly  eradicated  (Neh.  xiii. 
2'i),  though  it  never  was  pursued  as  before  the 
Captivity. 

We  now  pass  another  period  of  eleven  years  until 
the  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  about  n.  c.  445.  He  had 
been  mo^•ed  to  come  to  Jerusalem  by  the  accounts 
given  him  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  community, 
and  of  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
city  continued  (Neh.  i.  3).  Arrived  there  he  kept 
his  intentions  quiet  for  three  days,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  third  he  went  out  by  himself,  and,  as  far  as 
the  ruins  would  allow,  made  the  circuit  of  the  place 
(ii.  11-10).  On  the  foUowiiiir  day  he  collected  the 
chief  people,  and  jiroposed  the  innnediate  rebuilding 
of  the  walls.  One  spirit  seizetl  them.  I'riests 
rulers,  Levites,  private  persons,  citizens  of  distant 
towns,''  as  well  as  tho.se  dwellini;  on  the  sjwt,  all 
l)ut  their  hand  vigorously  to  the  work.  And  not- 
withstanding the  taunts  and  threats  of  Sanballat, 
the  ruler  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite, in  consequence  of  which  one  half  of  the 
[jeople  had  to  remain  armed  while  the  other  half 
liuilt,  the  work  was  completed  in  52  days,  on  the 
25th  of  Elul.  The  wall  thus  rebuilt  was  that  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  as  well  as  the  city  of  1  -'avid 
or  Zion,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section,  where 
the  account  of  the  rebuilding  is  examinetl  in  detail 
(Section  HI.  ]>.  1322).  At  this  time  the  city  must 
have  presented  a  forlorn  appearance;  but  few  houses 
were  built,  and  large  spaces  remained  unoccupied, 
or  occupied  but  with  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  de- 
structions (Neh.  vii.  4).  In  this  resiHJct  it  was  not 
unlike  much  of  the  modern  city.  The  solemn  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall,  recorded  in  Neh.  xii.  27-4.3, 
probal>ly  took  place  at- a  later  i>eriod,  when  the 
works  had  been  completely  finished. 

Whether  Ezra  was  here  at  this  time  is  uncer- 


Q  The  liiast  of  Tabernacles  Is  also  said  to  have  been 
wlebrated  at  this  time  (ili.  4  ;  Joseph.  Am.  xl.  4,  § 
1);  but  this  i«  in  direct  oppoKition  to  Neh.  viii.  17, 
which  Htiifea  that  it  was  firnt  celebrated  when  Kzni 
iiraa  prei<ent  (coiiip.  13),  which  he  was  not  on  the  for- 
aer  occHxion. 

b  rnn^  12^  =  beyond  the  river,  but  by  our 
mngliifors  rendureil  "on  this  side,"  as  if  spealLlog 
|t>m  Jerusalem.     (See  Uwald,  iv.  110,  noU.) 


c  Psalm  XXX.  by  its  title  purports  to  have  been  used 
on  this  nrcaxion  (Ewald,  Dichtrr,  i.  210,  228).  Ewald 
aiRo  RU|;);estN  that  1*8.  Ixviil.  was  finally  used  for  this 
festival  (Unrh.  Iv.  l'_7,  vott). 

d  Among  the.-ie  we  And  Jericho  and  the  .lordnn  Val- 
ley (A.  V.  "plain''),  llcth-zur,  near  Ilfbron,  Ollwon, 
neth-horon,  p(>rhnp.s  8iiniariu,und  tlit*  fitlier  slle  of 
Jonlnn  (see  Iv.  12,  referring  to  those  who  Uved  Deal 
Sanballat  and  Tubiuh). 
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tain  "  [Ezra,  i.  803  0.]  But  we  meet  him  during 
the  government  of  Neheraiah,  especially  on  one  in- 
teresting occasion  —  tlie  anni\ersary,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  first  return  of  Zcrubbabers  caravan  — 
on  the  1st  of  the  7th  month  (Neh.  viii.  1).  He 
there  appears  as  the  venerable  and  venerated  in- 
structor of  the  people  in  the  forgotten  law  of  IMoses, 
amongst  other  reforms  reinstituting  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  we  incidentally  learn  had  not 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
Driginally  entered  on  the  land  (viii.  17). 

Nehemiah  remained  in  the  city  for  twelve  years 
(v.  14,  xiii.  6),  during  which  time  he  held  the  office 
and  maintained  the  state  of  governor  of  the  province 
(v.  14)  from  his  own  private  resources  (v.  15).  He 
was  iiideflitigable  in  his  regulation  and  maintenance 
of  the  order  and  dignity  both  of  the  city  (vii.  3,  xi. 
1,  xiii.  15,  &c.)  and  Temple  (x.  32,  39,  xii.  44); 
abolished  the  excessive  rates  of  usury  liy  which  the 
richer  citizens  had  grievously  oppressed  the  poor 
(v.  6-12);  kept  up  the  genealogical  registers,  at 
once  so  characteristic  of,  and  important  to,  the 
Jewish  nation  (vii.  5,  xi.,  xii.);  and  in  various 
other  ways  showed  himself  an  able  and  active  gov- 
ernor, and  possessing  a  complete  ascendency  o^er 
his  fellow-oitizens.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he 
returned  to  Babylon;  but  it  does  not  apjiear  that 
his  absence  was  more  than  a  short  one,*  and  he  was 
soon  again  at  his  post,  as  vigilant  and  energetic  as 
ever  (xiii.  7).    Of  his  death  we  have  no  record. 

The  foreign  tendencies  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib 
and  his  family  had  already  given  Nehemiah  some 
concern  (xiii.  4,28),  and  when  the  checks  exercised 
by  his  vigilance  and  good  sense  were  removed,  they 
quickly  led  to  serious  disorders,  unfortunately  the 
only  occurrences  which  have  come  down  to  us  during 
the  next  epoch.  Eliashib's  son  Joiada,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  high-priesthood  (apparently  a 
few  years  before  t^ie  death  of  Nehemiah),  had  two 
sons,  the  one  Jonathan  (Neh.  xii.  11)  or  Johanan 
(Neh.  xii.  22;  Joseph,  ^/i/.  xi.  7,  §  1),  the  other 
Joshua  (Joseph,  ibid.).  Joshua  had  made  interest 
with  the  general  of  the  Persian  army  that  he  should 
displace  his  brother  in  the  priesthood :  the  two  quar- 
relled, and  Joshua  was  killed  by  Johanan  in  the 
Temple  (n.  c.  cir.  3G6»):  a  horrible  occurrence,  and 
even  aggravated  by  its  consequences ;  for  the  l^er- 
Bian  general  made  it  the  excuse  not  only  to  pollute 
the  sanctuary  ii/a6s)  by  entering  it,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  certainly  less  unclean  than  the  body 
of  the  murdered  man  —  but  also  to  extort  a  tribute 
of  50  darics  on  every  lamb  offered  in  the  daily  sacri- 
fice for  the  next  seven  years  (Joseph.  Ant.  ibid.). 

Johanan  in  his  turn  had  two  sons.  Jaddua  (Neh. 
xii.  11,  22)  and  Manasseh  (Josejjh.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §  2). 
Manasseh  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
Horonite,<^  and  eventually  became  the  first  priest 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Gerizim  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xi.  8,  §§  2,  4).     But  at  first  he  seen.s  to  have  been 


a  The  name  occurs  among  those  who  assisted  in  the 
aedication  of  the  wall  (xii.  33) ;  but  st  as  to  make  us 
believe  that  it  was  some  inferior  perscu  of  the  same 
Dame. 

b  Prideaux  sa.vs  five  years  ;  but  liis  reasons  are  not 
(itisfactory,  •xrnl  woulj  apply  to  ten  uj  well  as  to  five. 

c  According  to  Neh.  xiii.  28,  the  man  who  married 
danballat's  daughter  wa-s  "son  of  .Joiada;"  but  this 
i"  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  circumstantial  state- 
tnents  of  Josephus,  followed  iu  the  text ;  and  the  word 
'  son  "  is  otten  used  in  llebvew  for  "  .atrandeon,"  or 
^Ten  a  more   remote  desceurUut   (see,  e.  g.  C.iaMi, 

881). 
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associated  in  the  priesthood  of  .lerusaleni  with  bii 
brother  (.Joseph,  ^erexen'  r?^s  apxi^pusavvi^s),  and 
have  relinquislied  it  only  on  being  forced  to  do  so 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  Sanballat.  Thi 
foreign  marriages  against  which  Kzra  and  Nehe- 
miah bar]  acted  so  enen;etically  had  again  become 
connnon  among  both  the  priests  and  laymen.  A 
movement  was  made  by  a  reforming  party  against 
the  practice ;  but  either  it  had  obtained  a  firmer 
bold  than  before,  or  there  was  nothing  to  replace 
the  personal  influence  of  Nehemiah,  for  the  move- 
ment only  resulted  in  a  large  number  going  over 
vvitli  Manasseh  to  the  Samaritans  (Josepli.  Ant.  xi. 
8,  §§  2,  4).  During  the  high-priesthood  of  Jaddua 
occurred  the  famous  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  .Jerusalem.  Alexander  had  invaded  the  north 
of  Syria,  beaten  Darius's  army  at  the  (jranicua,  and 
again  at  Issus,  and  then,  having  l)esieged  TjTe, 
sent  a  letter  to  Jaddua  inviting  his  allegiance,  and 
desiring  assistance  in  men  and  provisions.  The 
answer  of  the  high-priest  was,  that  to  Darius  bis 
allegiance  bad  been  given,  and  that  to  Darius  he 
should  remain  faithful  while  he  lived.  Tyre  was 
taken  in  July  u.  c.  331  (Kenrick's  Pliankiii,  431), 
and  then  the  Macedonians  moved  along  the  flat 
strip  of  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  Gaza,  which  in 
its  turn  was  taken  in  October,  'i'he  road  to  Pgypt 
lieing  thus  secured,  Alexander  had  leisure  to  visit 
Jerusalem,  and  deal  in  person  with  the  people  who 
had  ventured  to  oppose  him.  This  be  did  appar- 
ently by  the  same  route  which  Isaiah  (x.  28-32) 
descrilies  Sennacherib  as  taking.  The  "  Sapha  " 
at  wliich  he  was  met  by  the  high-priest  must  be 
Mizpeh  —  Scopus  —  the  high  ridge  to  the  north 
of  the  city,  the  Nob  of  Isaiah,  which  is  crossed  by 
the  northern  road,  and  from  which  the  first  view  — ■ 
and  that  a  full  one  —  of  the  city  and  Temple  is 
l)rocured.  The  result  to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was 
an  exemption  from  tril)ute  in  the  Sabbatical  year: 
a  privilege  which  they  retained  for  long.*' 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Jerusalem  until  it  waa 
taken  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  about  b.  c.  320,  during 
his  incursion  into  Syria.  The  account  given  by 
.Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  1;  Ajnon,  i.  §  22),  partly  from 
Agatharchides,  and  partly  from  some  other  source, 
is  extremely  meagre,  nor  is  it  quite  consistent  with 
itself.  But  we  can  discern  one  point  to  which  more 
than  one  parallel  is  found  in  the  later  history  — 
that  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  because 
the  Jews  would  not  fight  on  the  Sabbath.  Great 
hardships  seem  to  have  been  experienced  ly  the 
Jews  after  this  conquest,  and  a  large  number  werp 
transported  to  Egypt  and  to  Northern  Africa. 

A  stormy  period  succeeded  —  that  of  the  struggles 
between  Antigonus  and  l^tolemy  for  the  possession 
of  Syria,  which  lasted  until  the  del'eat  of  the  former 
at  Ipsus  (b.  c.  301),  after  which  the  counfry  came 
into  the  possession  of  Ptolemy.  The  contention 
however  was  confined  to  the  maritime  region  of 


'/  The  details  of  this  story,  and  the  argumenfc--  for 
and  against  its  authenticity,  are  given  under  A/EX- 
.\NDER  (i.  60) ;  see  also  High-Priest  (ii.  1072).  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  part  of  the  Temple  which  Alex- 
ander entered,  and  where  he  sacrificed  to  God,  was  not 
the  i/ao;.  into  which  Bagoas  had  forced  himself  aflei 
the  murder  of  Joshua,  but  the  Upov  —  the  court  only 
(Joseph.  Anl.  xi.  8,  §  5).  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that 
he  was  induced  to  put  olT  his  shoes  before  treading  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  court,  by  being  told  that  they 
would  slip  on  the  polished  marble  {Meg.  Taanitk,  )■ 
Reland,  Antiq.  i.  8,  5). 
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Palestine,"  and  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  escaped. 
Beauty  as  is  tiie  iiifonuation  we  possess  coneeriiiiig 
the  city,  it  yet  indicates  a  state  of  prosjjerity;  tlie 
Dnly  outward  mark  of  dependence  being  an  annual 
tax  of  twenty  talents  of  silver  payable  by  the  higli- 
priests.  Simon  the  Just,  who  followed  his  father 
Onias  in  the  high-priesthood  (cir.  a.  a.  300),  is  one 
of  the  favorite  iieioes  of  the  Jews.  Under  his  care 
the  sanctuary  {i/a6s)  was  repaired,  and  some  foun- 
dations of  great  dei)th  added  round  the  Teni]ile, 
possibly  to  gain  a  larger  surface  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  (I'xclus.  1.  1,  2).  The  large  cistern  or  "  sea  "  of 
the  principal  court  of  the  Temple,  which  hitherto 
would  seem  to  have  been  l)ut  temporarily  or  roughly 
constructed,  was  sheathed  in  brass*  {ibii/.  3);  the 
walls  of  the  city  were  more  strongly  fortified  to 
guard  against  such  attacks  as  those  of  I'toiemy 
(ib.  4);  and  tlie  Temple  service  was  maintained 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremonial  {ib.  11-21).  His 
death  was  marked  by  e\il  omens  of  various  kinds 
presaging  disasters  "  (Otho,  Lex.  linb.  "  Messias  "). 
Simon's  brother  Kleazar  succeeded  him  as  high- 
priest  (i$.  c.  2yi),  and  Antigonus  of  Socho  as 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim ''  (I'rideaux).  The  dis- 
asters presaged  did  not  immediately  arrive,  at  least 
in  the  grosser  forms  anticipated.  The  intercourse 
with  Greeks  was  fast  eradicating  the  national  char- 
acter, but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  peaceful  intercourse 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  who  succeeded 
Soter,  namely,  I'hiladelphus  (it.  c.  28.")),  and  Euer- 
getes  (n.  c.  ?47).  It  was  I'hiladelphus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  story  preserved  by  Josephus,  had  the 
translation  of  the  Septuagint «  made,  in  connection 
with  which  he  sent  Aristeas  to  Jerusalem  during 
the  priesthood  of  I'^leazar.  He  also  bestowed  on 
the  Temjile  very  rich  gifts,  consisting  of  a  table  for 
the  shewbread,  of  wonderful  workmanship,  basins, 
bowls,  phials,  etc.,  and  other  articles  both  for  the 
private  and  puiilic  use  of  the  priests  (.loseph.  Ant. 
xii.  2,  §  5  —  10, 15).  A  description  of  Jerusalem  at 
this  period  under  the  name  of  Aristeas  still  sur- 
vives,/ which  supplies  a  lively  picture  of  both  Tem- 
ple and  city.  The  Temple  was  '•  enclosed  with 
three  walls  70  cuiiits  high,  and  of  proportionate 
thickness.  .  .  .  The  spacious  courts  were  paved 
with  marble,  and  beneath  them  lay  immense  reser- 
voirs of  water,  which  by  mechanical  contrivance 
was  made  to  rush  forth,  and  thus  wash  away  the 
blood  of  tiie  sacrifices."  The  city  occupied  the 
Bummit  and  tiie  eastern  slopes  of  the  opposite  hill 
—  the  modern  Zion.  The  main  streets  appear  to 
have  run  north  and  south ;  some  "  along  tlie  brow 
.  .  others  lower  down  but  parallel,  following  the 
course  of  the  valley,  with  cross  streets  connecting 
them."  They  were  "  furnished  with  raised  pa\e- 
ments,"  either  due  to  the  slojie  of  the  ground,  or 


a  DIoil  Sic.  xix.  ;  lEecatoeus  in  .lo.ieph.   Apinn.  i.  22. 

b  So  tbe  A.  v.,  apparently  following  a  dilferent  text 
tpoin  either  I,XX.  or  Vulgate,  which  stjite  that  the 
reMrviiJr  wiin  made  smaller.  But  the  paj>8age  Is  prob- 
ably cfirrupt. 

c  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  that  the  scapegoat 
waf  not,  tL»  formerly,  dashed  in  pieces  by  his  fall  from 
the  rock,  jut  got  o(T  alive  Into  the  desert,  ivhere  he 
wa*  enlm  h>j  Ihf  Sdriirrns. 

<l  Simon  the  .lust  was  the  last  of  the  illustrious 
nen  who  forineJ  "  the  (Jreat  Synagogue."  Antigonus 
iru  the  first  of  the  Tanaim,  or  expounders  of  the 
written  law,  whose  'lictn  arc  embodied  in  the  Mishnn. 
From  Sadmr,  one  of  Antlgonus's  scholars,  is  said  to 
b»Te  iprung  the  sect  of  the  Saddurees  (I'rideaux,  11. 

'  £w«ld,  Oetch.  iv.  313).  It  Im  remarluible  that  Kaiin- 
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possibly  adopted  for  the  leason  given  by  AristeM 
namely,  to  enable  the  passengers  to  avoid  contact 
with  persons  or  things  ceremonially  unclean.  The 
bazaars  were  then,  as  now,  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  city.  'I'liere  were  to  be  found  gold,  prtciou* 
stones,  and  spices  brought  by  caravans  from  the 
Kast,  and  other  articles  imported  from  the  West 
by  way  of  Jojipa,  Gaza,  and  Ptolemais,  which  served 
as  its  commodious  harbor.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  among  these  Phoenician  importations  from  the 
West  may  have  figured  the  dyes  and  the  tip  of  the 
remote  Britain. 

Eleazar  was  succeeded  (cir.  b.  c.  270)  by  his 
uncle  Manasseli,  brother  to  Onias  I.;  and  he  again 
(cir.  2.50)  by  Onias  II.  Onias  was  a  son  of  the 
great  Simon  the  Just;  but  he  inherited  none  of 
his  father's  virtues,  and  his  ill-timed  avarice  at 
length  endangered  the  prosperity  of  .Jerusalem. 
l-"or,  the  payment  of  the  annual  tax  to  the  court  of 
logypt  having  been  for  several  years  evaded,  Ptol- 
emy I'Aiergetes,  about  220,  sent  a  commissioner  to 
Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  arrears  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §  1;  Prideaux).  Onias,  now  in  his  second 
childhood  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §  3),  was  easily  prevailed  on 
liy  his  nephew  Joseph  to  allow  him  to  return  with 
the  commissioner  to  Alexandria,  to  endeavor  to 
an-ange  the  matter  with  the  king.  Joseph,  a  man, 
evidently,  of  great  ability,!/  not  only  procured  the 
remission  of  tiie  ta.K  in  question,*  but  also  per- 
suaded Ptolemy  to  grant  him  the  lucrative  priv- 
ilege of  farming  the  whole  revenue  of  Judaea.  Sa- 
maria, Ccple-Syria,  and  Phoenicia  —  a  privilege 
which  he  retained  till  the  province  was  taken  from 
the  Ptolemies  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  Hitherto 
the  family  of  the  high-priest  had  lieen  the  most 
[lowerful  in  the  country;  but  Joseph  had  now 
founded  one  able  to  compete  with  it,  and  the  con- 
tention and  rivalry  between  the  two  —  manifesting 
itself  at  one  time  in  enormous  bribes  to  tiie  court, 
at  another  in  fierce  quarrels  at  home  —  at  last  led 
to  the  interference  of  the  chief  power  with  the 
aflfairs  of  a  city,  which,  if  wisely  and  quietly  gov- 
erned, micht  never  have  been  molested. 

Onias  II.  died  about  217,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Simon  II.  In  221  Ptolemy  Philopator  h.ad  suc- 
ceeded Euergetes  on  the  tlirofle  of  I'^gypt.  He  had 
only  been  king  three  years  when  Antiochus  the 
Great  attempted  to  take  Syria  from  him.  Anti- 
ochus partly  succeeded,  but  in  a  battle  at  Raphia, 
south  of  Gaza,  fought  in  the  year  217  (the  same 
as  that  of  Hannilial  at  Thrasymene),  he  was  com- 
])letely  routed  and  forced  to  fly  to  Antioch.  Ptol- 
emy shortly  after  visited  .lerusalem.  He  offered 
sacrifice  in  the  court  of  the  Tem|>le,  and  would 
have  entered  the  sanctuary,  had  he  not  been  pre- 


onus  is  the  first  Jew  wo  meet  with  bearing  a  Oreek 
name. 

e  The  legend  of  the  translation  by  72  interpreters 
is  no  longer  believed  ;  but  it  probably  rests  on  some 
foundation  of  fact.  The  sculpture  of  the  table  and 
bowls  (lilies  and  vines,  without  any  figures)  seems  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  descriptions  in  the  I-nw.  In 
5  Mncc.  ii.  14,  &c.,  it  is  said  to  have  had  also  a  map 
of  Kgypt  upon  it. 

'  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  ll.iveronmp'l 
Jnsrphus,  anil  in  Oallandii  BibL  Vet.  Pxitr.  li.  805.  An 
extract  is  given  in  article  "Jerusalem"  (Diet,  of 
aeofcr.  ii.  25,  26). 

II  The  story  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  nuMlt 
his  fortune  is  told  in  Priileaux  (anno  226),  and  In  M.'l 
man's  HiM.  nf  llie  Jnci  (ii.  34). 

''   M  least  we  hear  nothing  of  it  uflerwf  rdf. 
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mt^  by  the  firmneas  of  the  high-priest  Simon, 
tnd  also  by  a  supernatunil  terror  which  struck  hiin 
tad  stretched  liiin  paralyzed  on  the  pavement  of 
the  court  (3  Mace.  ii.  22).a  This  repulse  Ptolemy 
lever  forgave,  and  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  suffered 
severely  in  consequence. 

Like  the  rest  of  Palestine,  Jerusalem  now  be- 
came alternately  a  prey  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  o.  §  3).  In  203  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus.  In  19!J  it  was  retaken  by 
Scopas  the  Alexandri.an  general,  who  left  a  garrison 
in  the  citadel.  In  the  fallowing  year  Antiochus 
again  beat  the  Egyptians,  and  then  the  Jews,  who 
had  suffered  most  from  the  latter,  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  his  array,  and  assisted  them  in 
reducing  the  Egyptian  garrison.  This  service 
Antiochus  requited  by  large  presents  of  money  and 
articles  for  sacrifice,  by  an  order  to  Ptolemy  to 
furnish  cedar  and  other  materials  for  cloisters  and 
other  additions  to  the  Temple,  and  by  material  re- 
lief from  taxation.  He  also  published  a  decree 
iflSrming  the  sacredness  of  the  Temple  from  the 
mtrusion  of  strangers,  and  forbidding  any  infrac- 
tions of  the  Jewish  law  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §§  3, 
i)- 

Simon  was  followed  in  195  by  Onias  III.  In 
187  Antiochus  the  Great  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Seleucus  Soter  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  § 
10).  Jerusalem  was  now  in  much  apparent  pros- 
perity. Onias  was  greatly  respected,  and  governed 
with  a  firm  hand ;  and  the  decree  of  the  late  king 
was  so  far  observed,  that  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  sacrifices  was  borne  by  Seleucus  (2  Mace.  iii. 
1-3).  But  the  city  soon  began  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  disputes  between  Hyrcanus,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  .Joseph  the  collector,  and  his  elder 
and  legitimate  brothers,  on  the  subject  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  property  left  by  their  father.  The  high- 
priest,  Onias,  after  some  hesitation,  seems  to  have 
taken  tlie  part  of  Hyrcanus,  whose  wealth  —  after 
the  suicide  of  Hyrcanus  (about  b.  c.  180)  —  he  se- 
cured in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple.  The  office  of 
governor  (irpoerraTTjs)  of  the  Temple  was  now  held 
by  one  Simon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  legitimate  brothers  of  Hyrcanus.  By  this  man 
Seleucus  was  induced  to  send-  Heliodorus  to  Jeru- 
salem to  get  possession  of  the  treasure  of  Hyrcanus. 
How  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  money  was  for  the 
time  preserved  from  pillage,  may  be  seen  in  2  Mace, 
iii.  2.4-30,  and  in  the  well-known  picture  of  Raf- 
faelle  Sanzio. 

In  175  Seleucus  Soter  died,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  came  to  his  brother,  the  infamous  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  His  first  act  towards  Jerusalem  was 
to  sell  the  office  of  high-priest  —  still  filled  by  the 
good  Onias  III.  —  to  Onias's  brother  Joshua  (2 
Mace.  iv.  7;  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1).  Greek  manners  liad 
made  many  a  step  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  new  high- 
priest  was  not  likely  to  discourage  their  further 
progress.  His  first  act  was  to  Grecize  his  own 
name,  and  to  become  "Jason;  "  his  next  to  set  up 
a  gymnasium  —  that  is  a  place  where  the  young 
men  of  the  town  were  trained  naked  —  to  intro- 
duce the  Greek  dress,  Greek  sports,  and  Greek 
appellations.     Now  (1  Mace.  i.  13,  &c. ;  2  Mace. 


a  The  third  book  of  the  Maccabees,  tnough  so 
lalled,  has  no  reference  to  the  Maccabsean  heries,  but 
■  tnken  up  with  the  relation  of  this  visit  of  Ptolemy 
to  Jerusalem,  and  its  couacquences  to  the  Jew.j. 

b  This  visit  is  omitted  in  1  Mace.  Josephus  men- 
lonii  it,   but  says   that  it   y/aa  marked   by  a  great 
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iv.  9,  12)  for  the  first  time  we  hear  cf  an  utt«nipt 

to  efface  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  Jew  —  again 
to  "become  uncircumcised."  Tlie  priests  quickl/ 
followed  the  example  of  their  chief  (2  Mace.  iv.  1-J ), 
and  the  Temple  service  was  neglected.  A  special 
deputation  of  the  youth  of  Jerusalem  —  "Anti- 
ochians  "  they  were  now  called  —  was  sent  with  of- 
ferings from  the  Temple  of  Jeliovah  to  tlie  festival 
of  Hercules  at  Tyre.  In  172  Jerusalem  was  visited 
by  Antiochus.  He  entered  the  city  at  night  by 
torch-light  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  Jason 
and  his  party,  and  after  a  short  stay  returned 'i  (2 
JIacc.  iv.  22).  And  now  the  treachery  of  Jason 
was  to  be  requited  to  him.  His  brotlier  Onias, 
who  had  assumed  the  Greek  name  of  Menelaus,  in 
his  turn  Jjought  the  high  priestliood  liom  Anti- 
ochus, and  drove  Jason  out  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan  (2  Mace.  iv.  26).  To  pay  the  price  of 
the  office,  Menelaua  had  laid  hands  on  the  conse- 
crated plate  of  the  Temple.  This  became  known, 
and  a  riot  was  the  consequence  (2  Mace.  iv.  32, 
39,  40). 

During  the  absence  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt, 
Jason  suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with 
a  thousand  men,  and  whether  by  tlie  fury  of  bis 
attack,  or  frwm  his  having  friends  in  the  city,  he 
entered  the  walls,  drove  Menelaus  into  the  citadel, 
and  slaughtered  the  citizens  without  mercy.  Ja- 
son seems  to  hare  failed  to  obtain  any  of  the  val- 
uables of  the  Temple,  and  shortly  alter  retreated 
beyond  Jordan,  where  he  miseraljly  perished  (2 
Mace.  V.  7-10).  But  the  news  of  these  tumults 
reaching  Antiochus  on  his  way  from  Egypt  brought 
him  again  to  Jerusalem  (i5.  c.  170).  He  appears 
to  have  entered  the  city  without  much  difficulty.'' 
An  indiscriminate  massacre  of  tlie  adherents  of 
Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a  general  pillage  of  the 
contents  of  the  Temple.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Menelaus,  Antiochus  went  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
took  from  thence  the  golden  altar,  the  candlestick, 
the  magnificent  table  of  shewbread,  and  all  the 
vessels  and  utensils,  with  1,800  talents  out  of  the 
treasury.  These  things  occupied  three  days.  lie 
then  quitted  for  Antioch,  carrying  off,  liesides  his 
booty,  a  large  train  of  captives;  and  leaving,  as 
governor  of  the  city,  a  Phrygian  named  Philip,  a 
man  of  a  more  savage  disposition  than  himself  (1 
Mace.  i.  20-24;  2  Mace.  v.  11-21;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  5,  §  3;  B.  J.  i.  1,  §  1).  But  something  worse 
was  reserved  for  .Jerusalem  than  pillage,  death,  and 
slavery,  worse  than  even  the  polhition  of  the  [res- 
ence  of  this  monster  in  the  holy  place  of  Jeho>ah 
Nothing  less  than  the  total  extermination  c  f  the  Jews 
was  resolved  on,  and  in  two  years  (u.  C.  168)  an 
army  was  sent  under  ApoUonius  to  carry  tlie  resolve 
into  effect.  He  v/aited  till  the  Sabbath,  iicd  then 
for  the  second  time  the  entry  was  made  ^^\;lle  the 
people  were  engaged  in  their  devotions.  An- 
other great  slaughter  took  place,  the  city  wiis  now 
in  its  turn  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  de- 
stroyed. 

The  foreign  garrison  took  up  its  quarters  in  what 
had  from  the  earliest  times  been  the  strongest  part 
of  the  place  —  the  ancient  city  of  David  (1  Mace, 
i.  33,  vii.   32),  the  famous  hill  of  Zion,  described 


slaughter  of  the  Jewi.sh  party  and  by  plunder  {Ant. 
xii.  5,  §  3).  This,  however,  does  not  agree  with  tb« 
festal  character  given  to  it  in  the  2  Mace,  and  followed 
above. 

c  There  is  a  great  discrepancy  between 
of  1  Mace,  2  Mace,  and  Josephus. 
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u  beiuit  on  an  eminence  adjoining  "  the  north  wall 
jf  the  I'eniiile,  ami  so  high  as  to  overlook  it  {Ant. 
lii.  5,  §  4).  This  hill  was  now  fortified  with  a 
verj-  strong  wall  with  towers,  and  within  it  the 
garrison  secured  their  booty,  cattle,  and  other  pro- 
visions, the  women  of  their  prisoners,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  iuhabitanta  of  the  city  friendly  to 
them. 

Antiochus  next  issued  an  edict  to  compel  heathen 
worship  in  all  his  dominions,  and  one  Athenaus 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  conijiliance.  As 
a  first  step,  the  Temple  was  reconsecrated  to  Zeus 
Olympius  (2  Mace.  vi.  2).  The  worship  of  idols 
(1  Mace.  i.  47),  witii  its  loose  and  obscene  accom- 
paniments (2  Mace.  vi.  4),  was  introducetl  there  — 
an  altar  to  Zeus  was  set  up  on  the  bnizen  aitar  of 
Jehovah,  pig's-llesh  ottered  thereon,  and  tiie  broth 
or  liquor  sprinkled  aliout  the  Temple  (Joseph.  Anf. 
xiii.  8,  §  2).  And  while  the  Jews  were  comi)ellcd 
not  only  to  tolei-ate  l>ut  to  take  an  active  part  in 
these  foreign  abominations,  the  observance  of  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies  —  sacrifice,  the  sabbath, 
circumcision  —  was  absolutely  forbidden.  Many 
no  doubt  complied  (Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4);  but  many 
also  resistetl.  and  the  torments  inflicted,  and  tlic 
heroism  displayed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  at 
this  time,  almost  surpass  belief.  IJut  thou;;!)  a 
severe,  it  was  a  wholesome  discipline,  and  under  its 
rough  teaching  the  old  spirit  of  |^e  people  began 
to  revi\e. 

The  iiattles  of  the  JIaccabees  were  fought  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
defeat  of  Ljsias  at  15eth-zur  that  they  thought  it 
safe  to  venture  into  tlie  recesses  of  the  central  hills. 
Then  they  immediately  turned  their  steps  to  Jeru- 
salem. On  ascending  the  Mount  Moriah,  and  en- 
tering the  quadrangle  of  the  Temple,  a  sight  met 
their  eyes,  wiiiuh  jjroved  at  once  ho*  complete  had 
l>een  the  desecration,  and  how  short-lived  the  tri- 
umph of  the  idolaters;  for  while  the  altar  still  stood 
there  with  its  aitoininalile  burden,  the  gates  in 
a.shes,  the  priests'  chambers  in  ruins,  and,  as  they 
readied  the  inner  court,  the  very  sanctuary  itself 
open  and  empty  —  yet  the  place  had  been  so  long 
di.su.sed  that  the  whole  precincts  were  full  of  veg- 
etation, "the  shrubs  grew  in  the  quadrangle  like  a 
forest."  The  precincts  were  at  once  cleansed,  the 
polluted  altar  put  aside,  a  new  one  constructed,  and 
the  holy  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced,  and  on 
the  third  anniversjiry  of  the  desecration  —  the  25th 
of  the  month  Chisleu,  in  the  year  it.  c.  1U5,  the 
Temple  was  dedicated  with  a  feast  which  la.stcd  fur 
eight  days.*  After  this  the  outer  wall  of  the  Tem- 
ple c  was  very  much  strengthened  (1  Mace.  iv.  60), 
and  it  was  in  fact  converted  into  a  fortress  (comp. 

a  ThiH  Diay  be  Inferred  from  many  of  the  expres- 
fioos  coiiccrtiini;  this  citadel ;  but  Joscplius  expresuly 
tucfl  the  word  iwiKtiTo  {Ant.  xil.  9,  §  3),  and  mivB  It 
WR«  on  an  cndiiuncu  In  llio  lower  city,  i.  e.  the  ciKtcrn 
bill,  lui  cou[^uji.^ti^gui8hcd  from  the  western  hill  or 
upper  ;if;-. 

•  T!.3  ?rin  Zion  Is  not  applied  to  this  PDilncnco  by 
ti .)  :r  ot  (heM  writers,  and  "  the  city  of  David,''  m 
Dxed  by  one,  Is  synouynious  with  •lerusalvm.  For  a 
erltlrnl  exiitninntiim  and  clear  elurldnMon  of  the  (ck- 
Uuiony  here  referred  to,  In  Its  connection,  by  Dr.  Ilob- 
,  Inwn.iwo  «M.  Snrrn.  ill.  (520-684.  It nhould  be  noted, 
uioreovnr,  n»  Is  xtiitod  furthiTOU,  that  tlio  nliore  "eni- 
Aieiire  In  the  lower  rlty  ''  vaa  subnequently  reninvi-d 
by  Hiuion  "and  liroii|;ht  to  an  entlro  level  with  the 
•lain"  (Am.  xill.  ti,  {   7).     According   to   Um  aboTc 
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vi.  2G,  Gl,  02),  and  occupied  by  a  garrison  (if.  61) 
The  Acra  was  still  held  by  the  soldiers  of  Antt 
ochus.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Judas  on  entering 
the  Temple  had  been  to  detach  a  party  to  watch 
them,  and  two  years  later  (n.  c.  103)  so  frequent 
had  their  sallies  and  annoyances  become  —  partic- 
ularly an  attempt  on  one  occasion  to  confine  the 
worshippers  within  the  Tenijile  inclosnre''  (I  Mace, 
vi.  18)  — that  Judas  collected  his  peoi)le  U.  take  it, 
and  began  a  siege  with  banks  and  engines.  In  the 
mean  time  Antiochus  had  died  (n.  c.  104),  ind  vas 
succeeded  by  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  »  youth. 
The  garrison  in  the  Acra,  finding  themselves  pressed 
by  Judas,  managed  to  communicate  with  tl  e  kinj;, 
who  brought  an  army  from  Antioch  and  attackS 
Heth-zur,  one  of  the  key-positions  of  the  Macca- 
bees. This  obliged  Judas  to  give  up  the  siege  of 
the  Acra,  and  to  marcli  southwards  against  the  in- 
truder (1  Mace.  vi.  .32;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §  4). 
.\ntiochu»"s  army  proved  too  much  for  his  little 
force,  his  brother  I'^Ieazar  was  killed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Jerusalem  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Temple.  Thither  Lysias,  Antiochus's 
general  —  and  later,  Antiochus  himself — followed 
him  (vi.  48,  51,  57,  G2)  and  conimenced  an  active 
siege.  How  long  it  lasted  we  are  not  informed, 
but  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  were  rapidly  be- 
coming exhausted,  ana  famine  had  driven  many  tc 
make  their  escape  (ver.  54),  when  news  of  an  insur- 
rection elsewhere  induced  l,ysi.as  to  advi.se  Anti- 
ochus to  oflfer  terms  to  Judas  (vi.  55-58).  The 
terms,  which  were  accepted  by  him  were,  liberty  to 
live  after  their  own  laws,  and  immunity  to  their 
persons  and  their  fortress.  On  inspection,  how- 
ever, Antiochus  found  the  jilace  so  strong  that  he 
refused  to  keep  this  part  of  the  agreement,  and 
before  he  lelt  the  walls  were  pulled  down  (vi.  G2; 
Ant.  xii.  9,  §  7).  Judas  apparently  remained  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  next  twelve  months.  During 
this  time  .Antiochus  and  l.ysias  had  been  killed  and 
the  throne  seized  byj)enietrius  (li.  c.  1G2),  and  the 
new  king  had  despatched  Uaccliides  and  Alcimus, 
the  then  high-priest,  —  a  man  of  Cirecian  principles, 
—  with  a  large  force,  to  Jerusalem.  Judas  was 
af;ain  within  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  which  in  the 
intenal  he  must  have  rebuilt,  lie  could  not  be 
tempted  forth,  but  sixty  of  the  Assideans  were 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  Syrians,  who  then 
moved  off,  first  to  a  short  distance  from  the  city, 
and  finally  back  to  Antioch  (1  Mace.  vii.  1-25: 
Ant.  xii.  10,  §§  1-3).  Demetrius  then  sent  an- 
other army  under  Nicanor,  but  with  no  better 
success.  An  action  was  fought  at  (  aphar-salama, 
an  unknown  place  not  far  from  the  city.  Judu 
was    victorious,    and    Nicanor   escaped    and    took 


theory,   then,  "  the   famous   hill   of  Zion  "  vanished, 
bodily,  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ! 
S.  W. 

b  This  feast  Is  alluded  to  in  John  x.  22.  Chisleu 
wim  the  inid-wiii(cr  month.  The  feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion falls  this  ye«r  (18f)0)  on  the  9lh  Doc. 

p  In  1  Mucc.  iv.  GO  it  is  said  that  they  builded  up 
■'  Mount  Sion  ;  "  but  in  the  parallel  passages,  vi.  7,  26, 
the  word  used  is  "  sanctuary,"  or  rather  "  holy  places," 
liyiaff/Ka.  The  meaning  probably  Is  the  entire  inclod- 
ure.     Josephus  (Ant   xii.  7,  §  7)  says  "  the  city." 

*  Both  writers  probably  refer  to  the  whole  city. 
8.  W 

''  Svy«A»ioiTf^  thv  '\(rpai]\  kvkAu  twi-  ayiuv.  Th« 
A.  V.  ''nhut  up  the  Isnu'litos  round  nlmut  the  mne 
tunry,"  does  not  here  Kive  the  sense,  wnich  iwims  U 
be  as  abuv*. 
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tttagt  in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem.  Shortly  after 
Nicanor  came  down  from  the  fortress  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Temple,  where  he  insulted  the  priests 
(1  .Mace.  vii.  U,  34;  2  Mace.  xiv.  31-3;!).  He 
also  caused  the  death  of  IJazis,  one  of  the  elders  in 
Jerusalem,  a  man  greatlj-  esteemed,  who  killed  him- 
self iu  the  most  horrible  manner,  rather  than  fall 
iuto  his  hands  (2  Mace.  xiv.  37-4G).  He  then 
procured  some  reinforcements,  met  Judas  at  Adasa, 
probaUly  not  far  from  liioiikli,  was  killed,  and  his 
army  thoroughly  beaten.  Nicanor's  head  and  right 
arm  were  brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  head  was 
nailed  on  the  wall  of  the  Acra,  and  the  hand  and 
arm  on  a  conspicuous  spot  iiicing  the  Temple  (2 
Mace.  XV.  30-35),  where  their  memory  was  perhaps 
perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  gate  Nicanor,  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Great  Court  (Reland,  Anliq. 
1.  9,  4). 

The  death  of  .ludas  took  place  in  161.  After  it 
Bacchides  and  Alcinuis  again  established  themselves 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  3), 
and  in  the  intervals  of  their  contests  with  .Jonathan 
and  Simon  added  much  to  its  fortifications,  fur- 
nished it  with  provisions,  and  confined  there  the 
children  of  the  cliief  people  of  Juda;a  as  hostages 
for  their  good  behavior  (1  Mace.  ix.  50-53).  In 
the  second  month  (May)  of  160  the  high-priest 
Alcimus  began  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
Temple,  apparently  doing  away  with  the  inclosm-e 
between  one  court  and  another,  and  in  particular 
demolishing  some  wall  or  building,  to  which  pecu- 
liar sanctity  was  attached  as  "  the  work  of  the 
prophets"  (1  Mace.  ix.  54).  The  object  of  these 
alterations  was  doubtless  to  lessen  the  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Gentile.  But  they  had  hardly 
been  conunenced  before  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
and  died. 

Bacchides  now  returned  to  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem remained  without  molestation  for  a  period 
of  scAen  years.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Mac- 
cabees resided  there;  part  of  the  time  they  were  at 
^lichmash,  in  the  entangled  country  seven  or  eight 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  part  of  the  time 
fighting  with  Bacchides  at  Beth-basi  in  the  Jordan 
Valley  near  Jericho.  All  this  time  the  Acra  was 
held  by  the  ^lacedonian  garrison  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  § 
92)  and  the  malcontent  Jews,  who  still  held  the 
hostages  taken  from  the  other  part  of  the  com- 
munity (1  Mace.  X.  6).  In  the  yeat  153  Alexander 
Balas,  the  real  or  pretended  son  of  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  having  landed  at  Ptolemais,  Demetrius 
sent  a  communication  to  Jonathan  with  the  view 
of  keeping  liini  attached  to  his  cause  (1  Mace.  x.  1, 
&c. ;  Ant.  xiii.  2,  §  1).  Upon  this  Jonathan  moved 
up  to  Jerusalem,  rescued  the  hostages  from  the 
Acra,  and  began  to  repair  the  city.  The  destruc- 
tions of  the  last  few  years  were  remedied,  the  walls 
round  Mount  Zion  particularly  being  rebuilt  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  as  a  regular  fortification 
'r.  11).  From  this  time  forward  .Jonathan  received 
»rivilege«  and  professions  of  confidence  from  both 
tides.  First,  Alexander  authorized  him  to  assume 
the  oflBce  of  high-priest,  which  had  not  been  tilled 
up  since  the  death  of  Alcimus  (comp.  Ant.  xx.  10, 
§  1).  This  he  took  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  153,  and  at  the  same  t'nie 
toUected  soldiers  and  ammunition  (1  JIacc.  x.  21). 
(fext,  Demetrius,  amongst  other  immunities  granted 
to  tlie  country,  recognized  Jerusalem  and  its  en- 
rirons  as  again  "  holy  and  free,"  relinquished  all 
■ight  to  the  Acra  —  which  was  henceforward  to  be 
lulgect  to  the  high-priest  (x.  31,  32),  endowed  the 
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Temple  with  the  revenues  of  Ptokmais.  and  also 
with  15,000  shekels  of  silver  charged  in  other  places 
and  ordered  not  only  the  payment  of  the  same  sum 
in  regard  to  former  years,  but  the  release  of  ac 
annual  tax  of  5,000  sliekels  hitherto  exacted  frore 
the  priests.  Lastly,  he  authorized  the  repairs  of 
the  holy  place,  and  the  building  and  fortifying  o( 
the  walls  of  .Jerusalem  to  be  charged  to  the  roya 
accounts,  and  gave  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  to  all 
persons,  even  mei-e  debtors,  taking  refuge  in  the 
Temple  or  in  its  precincts  (1  Mace.  x.  31,  32,  39- 
45).^ 

The  contentions  between  Alexander  and  Dem© 
trius,  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged,  prevented 
Jonathan  from  taking  advantage  of  these  grants 
till  the  year  145.  He  then  began  to  invest  the 
Acra  (xi.  20;  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  9),  but,  owing  partly 
to  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to  the  con- 
stant dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  little  prog- 
ress during  fully  two  years.  It  was  ol)viou3  that 
no  progress  could  be  made  as  long  as  tlie  inmates 
of  the  Acra  could  get  into  the  city  or  the  country, 
and  there  buy  provisions  (xiii.  49),  as  hitherto  was 
the  case;  and,  therefore,  .it  the  first  opportunity, 
.lonathan  built  a  wall  or  bank  round  the  base  of 
the  citadel-hill,  cutting  off  all  communication  both 
with  the  city  on  the  west  and  the  countrj'  on  the 
east  (xii.  36;  comp.  xiii.  49),  and  thus  completing 
tlie  circle  of  investment,  of  which  the  Temple  wall 
formed  the  soutli  and  remaining  side.  At  the 
same  time  the  wall  of  the  Temple  was  repaired  and 
strengthened,  especially  on  the  east  side,  towards 
the  Valley  of  Kedron.  In  the  mean  time  Jonathan 
was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Simon  succeeded  him 
both  as  chief  and  as  high-priest  (xiii.  8,  42).  The 
investment  of  the  Acra  proved  successful,  but  three 
years  still  elapsetl  before  this  enormously  strong 
place  could  be  reduced,  and  at  last  the  garrison 
capitulated  only  from  famine  (xiii.  49;  comp.  21). 
Simon  entered  it  on  the  23(1  of  the  2d  month  b.  c. 
142.  The  fortress  was  then  entirely  demolished, 
and  the  eminence  on  which  it  had  stood  lowered, 
until  it  was  reduced  below  the  height  of  the  Temple 
hill  beside  it.  The  last  O))eration  occupied  three 
years  (Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  7 ).  The  valley  north  of  Moriah 
was  proljably  filled  up  at  this  time  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §  1). 
A  fort  was  then  built  on  tlie  north  side  of  the 
Temple  hill,  apparently  against  the  wall,  so  as 
directly  to  command  the  site  of  the  .\cra,  and  here 
Simon  and  his  immediate  followers  resided  (xiii. 
52).  This  was  the  Baris  —  so  called  after  the 
Hebrew  word  Birah  —  which,  under  the  name  if 
Antonia,  became  subsequently  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  city.  Simon's  other  acliievemcnta, 
and  his  alliance  with  the  Konians,  must  be  reserved 
for  another  place.  "We  hear  of  no  further  occur- 
rences at  Jerusalem  during  his  life  except  the 
placing  of  two  brass  tablets,  commemorating  his 
exploits  on  Mount  Zion,  in  the  pretinct  of  the 
sanctuary  (xiv.  27,  48).  In  135  Simon  was  mur- 
dered at  Dok  near  Jericho,  and  then  all  was  again 
confusion  in  Jerusalem. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanus 
was  to  secure  both  the  city  and  the  Tenijile  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  7,  §  4).  The  people  were  favorable  to  him, 
and  repulsed  Ptolemy,  Simon's  murderer,  when 
he  attempted  to  enter  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  §  4; 
B.  J.  i.  2,  §  3).  Hyrcanus  was  made  high-priest. 
Shortly  after  this,  Antiochns  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria, 
brought  an  army  into  southern  Palestine,  ravaged 
and  burnt  the  country,  and  attacked  Jerusalem 
To  invest  the  city,  and  cut  off  all  chance  of « 
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It  wax  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  seven  camps.  The 
active  o|»cnitions  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  as 
usuiil  at  llie  nortli,  where  the  level  ground  conies 
up  to  the  walls.  Here  a  hundred  towers  of  attack 
were  erected,  each  of  three  stories,  froni  wliich  pro 
jectiles  were  cast  into  the  city,  and  a  double  ditch, 
broad  and  deep,  was  excavated  before  tiieni  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sudden  sallies  which  the  be- 
sieged were  const;intly  making.  On  one  occasion 
the  wall  of  the  city  was  undermined,  its  tiinl)er 
foundations  burut,  and  thus  a  temiwrary  breadi 
effected  (5  Mace.  xxi.  5).  Tor  the  first  and  last 
time  weJiear  of  a  want  of  water  inside  the  city, 
but  from  this  a  seasonalile  rain  relieved  tJieni.  In 
other  respects  the  besieged  seem  to  have  been  well 
off.  llyrcanus  however,  with  more  prudence  than 
humanity,  anticipating  a  long  siege,  turned  out 
of  the  city  all  the  infirm  and  non-fighting  people. 
The  I'east  of  Taliernacles  had  now  arrived,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Ilyrcaruis,  Antiochus,  with  a  mod- 
eration which  gained  him  the  title  of  "the  Pious," 
agreeil  to  a  truce.  This  led  to  further  negotiations, 
which  ended  in  the  siege  Ijeing  relinquished.  Anti- 
ochus wished  to  place  a  garrison  in  the  city,  l)ut 
this  the  late  experience  of  the  Jews  forbade,  and 
hostages  and  a  payment  were  substituted.  'l"he 
money  for  this  subsidy  was  obtained  l)y  llyrcanus 
from  the  sepulchre  of  David,  the  outer  chaml)er  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  opened,  and  to  have  taken 
3,000  talents  of  the  treasure  which  had  iieen  buried 
with  David,  and  had  hitherto  e.'tcaped  undiscovered 
(Ani.  vii.  1.5,  §  ;j;  xiii.  8,  §  4;  U.  ./.  i.  2,  §  5). 
Alter  Aiitiochus's  departure  llyrcanus  carefully 
Impaired  the  damage  done  to  the  walls  (5  Mace, 
xxi.  18);  and  it  may  have  been  at  this  time  that 
he  enlarged  the  Haris  or  fortress  adjoining  the 
northwest  wall  of  the  Temple  inclosnre,  which  had 
been  founded  by  his  father,  and  wiiich  he  used  for 
his  own  residence  and  for  the  custody  of  his  sacred 
vestments  worn  as  high-priest  (Joseph.  Aiit.  xviii. 
•t,  §  3). 

During  the  rest  of  his  long  and  successful  reign 
John  Hyrcanus  resided  at  Jerusalem,  ably  adn)iii- 
istering  tiie  government  from  thence,  and  regularly 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  high-priest  (see  5  Mace. 
xxiii.  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §  3).  The  great  sects 
of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  first  appear  in  prom- 
inence at  this  period.  Hyrcanus,  as  a  Maccabee, 
had  belonged  to  the  Pharisees,  but  an  occurrence 
which  happened  near  the  end  of  his  reign  caased 
him  to  desert  them  and  join  the  Sadducees,  and 
even  to  [lersecute  his  former  friends  (see  tiie  story 
in  Joseph.  Anl.  xiii.  10,  §  5;  5  Mace.  xxv.  7-11; 
Milinan,  ii.  73).  He  died  in  peace  and  honor  (Aitt. 
xiii.  10,  §  7).  There  is  no  mention  of  his  burial, 
but  it  is  nearly  cerUiin  that  the  "  monument  of 
Joim  the  liigii-priest,"  which  stood  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  city  and  is  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  account  of  the  final  siege,  was  his  tomb; 
at  least  no  other  high-priest  of  the  name  of  John 
is  mentioned.     [Hiaii-I-KIKST,  ii.  1074.] 

Hyrcamis  was  succeedal  (h.  c.  107)  by  his  son 
Aristobnlus."  Like  his  predecessors  he  was  high- 
priest  ;  but  unlike  them  he  assumed  the  title  as  well 


o  The  adoption  of  Clreek  nanic^  by  the  funilly  of 
the  MiuTdhoos,  orinlniilly  the  great  oppoDrntfl  of  every- 
thing (Ireok,  nhovr.i  h^w  murh  nnd  how  unronsclou.'lv 
th«  .Irwn  were  now  lepartlng  from  their  ancient 
itAiidnnJ-i. 

'  Kor  the  iitory  of  hid  death,  nnd  the  accompllgh- 
»Mii>  nl  the  prcdirtluo  that  be  should  die  In  Slrato'l 
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as  the  power  of  a  king  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  11,  §  1; 
5  Mace,  xxvii.  1).  Aristol)ulus  resided  in  the  Uaris 
(Anl.  xiii.  11,  §  2).  A  passage,  dark  and  subter- 
raneous (B.  J.  i.  3,  §  3),  le<l  from  the  liaris  tc 
the  Temple;  one  part  of  this  passage  was  calle<? 
"  iStrato's  tower,"  and  here  Antigonus,  brother  of 
Aristobulus,  was  murdered  by  his  order.*  Aristo- 
bulus  died  very  tragically  immediately  after,  having 
reigned  but  one  year.  His  brother  Alexander  Jan 
mens  (n.  c.  105),  who  succeefled  him,  was  mainly 
engaged  in  wars  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
returning  thither  however  in  the  intervals  {Avt.  xiii. 
12,  §  3,  fid  Jin.).  About  the  year  95  the  animos- 
ities of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  to  an 
alarming  explosion.  Like  his  father,  .Mex.nnder 
belonged  to  the  Sadducees.  The  Pharisees  had 
never  forgiven  Hyrcanus  for  having  deserted  them, 
and  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  the  king  was 
officiating,  they  invited  the  people  to  pelt  him  with 
the  citrons  which  they  carried  in  the  fe-ast  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5:  comp.  10,  §  5;  Peland,  Ajit.  iv. 
6,  §  9).  Alexander  retaliated,  and  six  thousand 
I)ersons  were  at  that  time  killed  by  his  orders.  But 
the  dissensions  lasted  for  six  years,  and  no  fewer 
tiian  50,000  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  {AiU. 
xiii.  13,  §  5;  5  Mace.  xxix.  2).  These  severities 
made  him  extremely  unpopular  with  both  ))artie8, 
and  led  to  their  inviting  the  aid  of  Demetrius 
ICuchwrus,  king  of  Syria,  against  him.  The  actions 
between  them  were  fought  at  a  distance  from  Jeni- 
salem ;  but  the  city  did  not  escape  a  share  in  the 
horrors  of  war;  for  when,  after  some  fluctuations, 
■\lexander  returned  successful,  he  crucified  ))ublicly 
800  of  his  opponents,  and  had  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren butchered  before  their  eyes,  while  he  and  his 
concubines  feasted  in  sight  of  the  whole  scene 
(Ayit.  xiii.  14,  §  2).  Such  an  iron  sway  as  this  was 
enough  to  crush  all  opposition,  and  Alexander 
reigned  till  the  year  79  without  further  disturbances. 
He  died  while  besieging  a  fortress  e.illed  llagab?, 
somewhere  beyond  Jordan.  He  is  commemorated 
as  having  at  the  time  of  his  disputes  with  the 
]>eople  erected  a  wooden  screen  round  the  altar  and 
the  sanctuary  it/a6s),  as  far  as  the  parajjct  of  the 
priests'  court,  to  prevent  access  to  him  as  he  was 
ministering'"  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5).  The  "monument 
of  king  Alexander  "  was  doubtless  his  tomb.  It 
stood  somewhere  near,  but  outside,  the  north  wall 
of  the  Temple  (/?.  J.  v.  7,  §  3),  probably  not  far 
from  the  situation  of  the  tombs  of  the  old  kings 
(see  section  HI.  p>.  1325).  In  spite  of  opiwsition 
the  Pharisees  were  now  by  far  the  most  powerful 
party  in  Jerusalem,  and  Alexander  had  therefore 
before  his  death  instructed  his  queen,  Alexandra  — 
whom  he  left  to  succeed  him  with  two  sons  —  to 
conmiit  herself  to  them.  She  did  so,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  though  the  feuds  lietween  the 
two  great  parties  continue<l  at  their  height,  yet  the 
government,  being  sup|>orted  by  the  strongest,  was 
always  secure.  The  elder  of  tiie  two  sons,  I  lyrcanns, 
was  made  high-])riest,  and  Aristobulus  had  the 
command  of  tiie  army.  The  queen  lived  (ill  the 
year  70.  On  her  death,  Hyrcanus  attempted  to 
take  the  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  his  brother,  to 


Tower  —  i.  f.  Coosarca  —  compare  the  well-known  sUtrj 
of  the  death  of  llonry  IV.  In  .Icru.salem,  i  e.  the  Jem 
Kalem  Chamher  at  \Ve»tmlu«ter. 

<■  JoKephus's  words  are  not  very  clear  :  — jpvi^aicTO* 
f  liAii'oi-  ntp\  rbv  fiutiibv  koi  tov  vabc  pa\Miitvoi  f^XP' 
ToO  SpiyKov,  fit  &f  liovon  <{iji'  Tott  Itptvaiy  fioWrw 
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whom  in  three  months  he  jielded  its  [wssession, 
Aristobulus  becoming  king  in  the  year  Gli.  Before 
Alexandra's  death  slie  had  imprisoned  the  family 
of  Aiistobulus  in  tlie  Uaris  {B.  J.  i.  5,  §  4).  There 
too  Ilyrcanus  took  refuge  duriiia;  the  negotiations 
with  his  brother  about  the  kingdom,  and  from 
thence  had  attacked  and  vanquislied  his  opponents 
who  were  collected  in  tiie  Temple  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  2). 
Josephus  here  first  speaks  of  it  as  the  Acropolis," 
and  as  being  above  the  Temple  {virep  rod  ifpov)- 
After  the  reconciliation,  Aristobulus  took  possession 
of  the  royal  palace  {to,  /SaaiAeta).  This  can  hardly 
1)0  other  than  the  "  palace  of  the  Asnioneans,"  of 
which  Josephus  gives  some  notices  at  a  subsequent 
p<*rt  of  the  history  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  11;  B.  ./.  ii.  16, 
§  3).  From  these  it  appears  that  it  was  situated 
west  of  the  Temple,  on  the  extreme  highest  point 
of  the  upper  city  (the  modern  Zion)  immediately 
feeing  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Temple  inclosure, 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  which  led  from 
the  Temple  to  the  Xystus. 

The  brothers  soon  quarreled  again,  when  Hyr- 
canus  called  to  his  assistance  Aretas,  king  of  Da- 
mascus. Before  this  new  enemy  Aristobulus  fled 
to  Jerusalem  and  took  refuge  within  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  lemple.  And  now  was  witnessed  the 
strange  anomaly  of  the  high-priest  in  alliance  with 
a  heathen  kinsr  besieging  the  priests  in  the  Temple. 
Suddenly  a  new  actor  appears  on  the  scene;  the 
siege  is  interrupted  and  eventually  raised  by  the 
interference  of  Scaurus,  one  of  Pompey's  lieuten- 
ants, to  whom  Aristobulus  paid  400  talents  for  the 
relief.  This  was  in  the  year  Go.  Shortly  after, 
Porapey  himself  arrived  at  Damascus.  Both  the 
brothers  came  before  him  in  person  {Ant.  xiv.  3, 
§  2),  and  were  received  with  moderation  and  civility. 
Aristobulus  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  submit, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  shuffling  betook  himself 
to  Jerusalem  and  prepared  for  resistance.  Poinpey 
advanced  by  way  of  Jericho.  As  he  approached 
Jerusalem,  Aristobulus,  who  found  the  city  too 
much  divided  for  effectual  resistance,  met  him  and 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  and  surrender.  Pom- 
pey  sent  forward  Gabinius  to  take  possession  of  the 
place;  but  the  bolder  party  among  the  adherents 
of  Aristobulus  had  meantime  gained  the  ascend- 
ency, and  he  found  the  gates  closed.  Pompey  on 
this  threw  the  king  into  chains  and  advanced  on 
Jerusalem.  Hyrcanus  was  in  possession  of  the  city 
and  received  the  invader  with  open  arms.  The 
Temple  on  the  other  hand  was  held  by  the  party 
of  Aristobulus,  which  included  the  priests  (xiv.  4, 
§  3).  They  cut  off  the  bridges  and  causeways 
which  connected  the  Temple  with  the  town  on  the 
west  and  north,  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate  de- 
fense. Pompey  put  a  garrison  into  the  palace  of 
the  Asmoneans,  and  into  other  positions  in  the 
upper  city,  and  fortified  the  houses  adjacent  to  the 
I'eniple.  The  north  side  was  the  most  practicable, 
and  there  he  commenced  his  attack.  But  even 
there  the  hill  was  intrenched  by  an  artificial  ditch 
in  addition  to  the  very  deep  natural  valley,  and  was 
defended  by  lofty  towers  on  the  wall  of  the  Temple 
(Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  2;  B.J.  i.  7,  §  1). 

Pompey  appears  to  have  stationed  some  part  of 
his  force  on  the  high  ground  west  of  the  city 
^.loseph.  B. ./.  v.  12,  §  2),  but  he  himself  commanded 
in   person  at  the  north.     The  first  efforts  of  his 
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soldiers  were  devoted  to  filling  up  the  ditch  *  nni 
the  valley,  and  to  constructing  the  banks  on  which 
to  place  the  military  engines,  for  which  purpose 
they  cut  down  all  the  timber  in  the  envirom. 
riiese  had  in  the  mean  time  been  sent  for  from 
Tyre,  and  as  soon  as  the  banks  were  sufficiently 
raised  the  balistai  were  set  to  work  to  throw  stones 
over  the  wall  into  the  crowded  courts  of  the  Tem- 
ple; and  lofty  towers  were  erected,  from  which  to 
discharge  arrows  and  other  missiles.  But  these 
operations  were  not  carried  on  without  great  diffi- 
culty, for  the  wall  of  the  Temple  was  thronged 
with  slingers,  who  most  seriously  interfered  with 
the  progress  of  the  Konians.  Pomijey,  however, 
remarked  that  on  the  seventh  day  the  Jews  regu- 
larly desisted  from  fighting  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  2;  Sti-ab. 
xvi.  p.  763),  and  this  afforded  the  1  tomans  a  great 
advantage,  for  it  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
moving  the  engines  and  towers  nearer  the  walls, 
filling  up  the  trenches,  adding  to  the  banks,  and 
in  other  ways  making  good  the  damage  of  the  past 
six  days  without  the  slightest  molestation.  In  fact 
Josephus  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Imt  for  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded,  the  necessary  works 
never  could  have  been  completed.  In  the  Temple 
itself,  however  fierce  the  attack,  the  daily  sacrifices 
and  other  ceremonials,  down  to  the  minutest  detail, 
were  never  interrupted,  and  the  priests  [lursued 
their  duties  undeterred,  even  when  men  were  struck 
down  near  them  by  the  stones  and  arrows  of  the 
besiegers.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  be- 
siegers had  approached  so  close  to  the  wall  that  the 
battering  rams  could  be  worked,  and  a  breach  was 
effected  in  the  largest  of  the  towers,  through  which 
the  Romans  entered,  and  after  an  obstinate  resist 
ance  and  loss  of  life,  remained  masters  of  the  Tem- 
ple. jMany  Jews  were  killed  by  their  countrymen 
of  HjTcanus's  party  who  had  entered  with  the  Ko- 
nians ;  some  in  their  confusion  set  fire  to  the  houses 
which  abutted  on  a  portion  of  the  Temple  walls, 
and  perished  in  the  flames,  while  others  threw 
themselves  over  the  precipices  {B.  J.  i.  7,  §  4). 
The  whole  number  slain  is  reported  by  Josephus  at 
12,000  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  4).  During  the  assault  the 
priests  maintained  the  same  calm  demeanor  which 
they  had  displayed  during  the  siege,  and  were  act 
ually  slain  at  their  duties  while  pouring  their  drink- 
offerings  and  burning  their  incense  {B.  J.  i.  7,  §  4). 
It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  account  of  this 
siege  the  Baris  is  not  once  mentioned :  the  attack 
was  on  the  Temple  alone,  instead  of  on  the  fortress, 
as  in  Titus's  siege.  The  inference  is  that  at  this 
time  it  was  a  small  and  unimportant  adjunct  to  the 
main  fortifications  of  the  Temple- 

Pompey  and  many  of  his  people  explored  the 
recesses  of  the  Temple,  and  the  distress  of  the  Jews 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  their  holy  places  being 
thus  exposed  to  intrusion  and  profanation  {B.  J. 
i.  7,  §  6).  In  the  sanctuary  were  found  the  great 
golden  vessels  —  the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  candle- 
stick, the  censers,  and  other  articles  jjroper  to  that 
place.  But  what  most  astonished  the  intruders, 
on  passing  beyond  the  sanctuary  and  exploring 
the  total  darkness  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  to 
find  in  the  adytum  neither  image  nor  shrine.  II 
evidently  caused  much  remark  ("inde  vulgatum  ■'), 
and  was  the  one  fact  regarding  the  Temple  which 
tlie  historian   thought  worthy  of  preservation  — 


"  He  also  here  applies  to  it  the  term  <j)povpiov  {Ant. 
Till.  lt>,  §  5;  5.  /•  i.  5,  §  4),  which  he  coiumoaly  uses 
tor  amaller  fortresses. 
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h  The  size  of  the  ditch  is  given  by  Strabo  as  60  1 
deep  and  250  mde  (xvi.  p.  703). 
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"  nulla  intua  ileum  effi;,'ie;  vaciiam  sedem  et  iiiania  I  met  by  ITyrcanus  and  Phasaelus  (Herod's  bro(li«r/ 
wcana  "  (Tacitus,  llitl.  v.  'J).  I'ompey's  conduct  with  a  strong  party  of  soldiers.  A  fight  enwied, 
on  this  occasion  does  him  great  credit.  He  left  |  which  ended  in  Antigonus  being  driven  over  th« 
the  treasures  thus  exposed  to  his  view  —  even  the  bridge  into  the  Temple,  where  lie  was  constantly 
spices  and  the  money  in  the  treasury  —  untouched,  harassed  and  aimoycd  by  Hyrcanus  and  I'liasaelua 
ai"'  his  examination  over,  he  ordered  the  Temple  from  the  city.  Pentecost  arrived,  and  the  city, 
to  be  cleansed  and  purified  from  tiie  bodies  of  the  and  the  sul)urbs  between  it  and  the  Temple,  were 
skin,  and  the  daily  worship  to  be  resumed.  Hyr-  crowded  with  peasants  and  others  who  had  come 
canus  was  continued  in  his  high-priesthood,  but  up  to  keep  the  feast.  Herod  too  arrived,  and  with 
ithout  the  title  of  king  {Ant.  xx.  10);  a  tribute    a   small    party  had    taken   charge  of  the    palace. 


was  laid  upon  the  city,  the  walls  were  entirely  de- 
molished {Ka.ra<rwaaai  ....  rot  rtix^,  -KavTu.. 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  7tio),  and  Tompey  took  his  depar- 
ture for  Home,  carrying  with  him  Aristobulus,  his 
sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and  liis  two  daugh- 
ters. The  Temple  was  taken  in  the  year  U3,  in 
the  3d  month  (Sivan),  on  the  day  of  a  great  fast 
{Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  H);  probably  that  for  Jeroboam, 
which  w.as  held  on  the  •2id  of  that  month. 

During  the  next  few  years  nothing  occurred  to 
affect  Jerusalem,  the  struggles  which  desolated  the 
unhappy  Palestine  during  that  time  having  taken 
place  away  from  its  vicinity.  In  5G  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates  or  Sanhedrim,  to 
which  under  the  constitution  of  Gabinius  the  civil 
power  of  the  country  was  for  a  time  committed. 
Two  years  afterwards  (ii.  C.  54)  the  rapacious  Cras- 
sus  visited  the  city  on  his  way  to  Parthia,  and 
plundered  it  not  only  of  the  money  which  Pompey 
bad  spared,  but  of  a  consideral)le  treasure  accumu- 
late<l  from  the  contributions  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  in  all  a  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or  about 
2,000,000/.  sterling.  The  pillage  was  aggravated 
by  tlie  foct  of  his  iiaving  first  received  trom  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  treasure  a  most  costly  beam 
of  solid  gold,  on  condition  tliat  everything  else 
should  be  spared  {Anl.  xiv.  7,  §  1). 

During  this  time  Hyrcanus  remained  at  Jerusa- 
salem,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Antipater  the 
Idumean,  his  chief  minister.  The  assistance  which 
they  rendered  to  Mithridates,  the  ally  of  Julius 
Cuesar,  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  48-47,  in- 
duced Ca;sar  to  confirm  Hyrcanus  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  Kthn.irch  {Anl.  xiv.  10). 
At  the  same  time  he  rewarded  Antipater  with  the 
procuratorship  of  Judaea  ^Ant.  xiv.  8,  §  5),  and 
allowed  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  rebuilt  (.1"^ 
xiv.  10,  §  4)  The  year  47  is  also  memorable  for 
the  first  appearance  of  .\ntipater"s  son  Herod  in 
Jerusalem,  when,  a  youth  of  fifteen  (or  more  prob- 
ably "  2.J ),  he  characteristically  overawed  the  as- 
sembled Sanhedrim.  In  43  Antipiiter  was  mur- 
dered in  the  palace  of  Hyrcanus  by  one  Malichus, 
who  was  very  soon  after  himself  slain  by  Herod 
{Ant.  xiv.  11,  §§  4,  G).  The  tumulU  and  revolts 
consequent  on  these  nmrders  kept  Jerusalem  in 
commotion  for  some  time  {B.  J.  i.  12).  But  a 
more  serious  danger  was  at  hand.  Antigonus,  the 
younger  and  now  the  only  surviving  son  of  Aristob- 
ulus, suddenly  appeared  in  the  country  supported 
by  a  Parthian  army.  Many  of  the  Jews  of  the 
district  about  (,'armel  .and  Joppa''  flocked  to  him, 
and  he  instantly  made  for  Jerusalem,  giving  out 
that  his  only  object  w;is  to  pay  a  visit  of  devotion 
U)  the  Temi)le  (.')  Mace.  xlix.  5).  So  sudden  w.is 
bis  appro.-ich,  that  he  got  into  the  city  and  reached 
the  palace  in  the  upper  market-place 
Ziou  —  without  l-esist^mce. 


the  modern 
Here  however  he  was 


Phasaelus  kept  the  wall.  Antigonus'  people  seem 
(though  the  account  is  very  obscure)  to  have  got 
out  through  the  liaris  into  the  part  north  of  the 
Temple.  Here  Herod  and  Phasaelus  attacked, 
dispersed,  and  cut  them  up.  Pacorus,  the  Par- 
thian general,  v.'as  lying  outside  the  walls,  and  at 
the  earnest  request  of  Antigonus,  he  and  500  horse 
were  admitted,  ostensibly  to  mediate.  The  result 
was,  that  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus  were  outwitted, 
and  Herod  overpowered,  and  the  Parthians  got 
possession  of  the  jilace.  Antiiromis  was  made  king, 
and  as  Hyrcanus  knelt  a  suppliant  betore  him,  the 
new  king  —  with  all  the  wrongs  which  his  father 
and  himself  had  suffered  full  in  his  mind  —  bit  off 
the  ears  of  his  uncle,  so  as  effectually  to  incapaci- 
tate him  from  ever  again  taking  the  high  priest- 
hood. Phasaelus  killed  himself  in  prison.  Herod 
alone  escaped  {Anl.  xiv.  13). 

Thus  did  Jerusalem  (b.  c.  40)  find  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parthians. 

In  three  months  Herod  returned  from  Rome 
king  of  Judaia,  and  in  the  beginning  of  3'J  appeared 
before  Jerusalem  with  a  force  of  liomans,  com- 
manded by  Silo,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city  {B.  .J.  i.  15,  §  5).  Other  occur- 
rences, however,  called  him  away  from  the  siege  at 
this  time,  and  for  more  than  two  years  he  was 
occupied  elsewhere.  In  the  mean  time  Antigonus 
held  the  city,  and  had  dismissed  his  P.artliian  allies. 
In  37  Herod  apijfared  again,  now  driven  to  fury  by 
the  death  of  his  favorite  brother  Joseph,  whose  dead 
body  Antigonus  had  shamefully  mutilated  {U.  J.  i. 
17,  §  2).  He  came,  as  Pompey  had  done,  from 
Jericho,  and,  like  Pompey,  he  pitched  his  camp  and 
made  his  attack  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple. 
The  general  circumstances  of  the  siege  seem  also 
very  nmch  to  have  resembled  the  former,  except 
that  there  were  now  two  walls  north  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  the  driving  Oi  mines  was  a  great  feature 
in  the  siege  operations  {B.J.  i.  18,  §  1;  Anl.  xiv. 
10,  §  2).  The  Jews  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  same  reckless  courage  as  before;  and  although 
it  is  not  expressly  said  Ahat  the  services  of  the 
Temple  were  carried  on  with  such  minute  regularity 
.as  when  they  excited  the  astonishment  of  Pom])ey, 
yet  we  may  infer  it  from  the  fact  that,  during  the 
hottest  of  the  Operations,  the  besieged  desired  a 
short  truce  in  which  to  bring  in  animals  for  siicri- 
fice  {A7il.  xiv.  10,  §  2).  In  one  respect—  the  fac- 
tions which  raged  among  the  besieged  —  this  siege 
somewhat  foreshiidows  that  of  Titus. 

I'or  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  Herod  absented  himself  for  his  marriage 
at  Samaria  with  Mariamne.  On  his  retuin  he  was 
joined  by  Sosius,  the  Honian  governor  of  Syria, 
with  a  force  of  from  50,000  to  00,000  men,  and 
the  siege  was  then  resumed  in  earnest  (Ant.  xiv 
10). 

The  first  of  tlie  two  walla  was  taken  in   fortj 


the  reasons  ur(;ea  by  I'ri.kaux,  ad  loc.  called  the  WooUland  or  the  Forest  comitiy  (A««piW 

t  4t  "»»t  tiuie,  and  uvva  u*  lute  aa  the  CruMulcs,    Joaeph   An(   xiv.  13,  §  8>. 
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6»ys,  and  the  second  in  fifteen  more."  Th-'n  the 
Duter  jourt  of  the  Temple,  and  the  lower  city  — 
,ying  in  the  hollow  between  the  Temple  and  the 
modern  Zioii  —  was  taken,  and  the  Jews  were  driven 
into  the  inner  parts  of  the  Temple  and  to  the  upper 
market-place,  which  communicated  therewith  Ijy  the 
bridge.  At  this  point  some  delay  seems  to  have 
Arisen,  as  the  siege  is  distinctly  said  to  have  occu- 
pied in  all  five  months  {B.  J.  i.  18,  §  2;  see  also 
Ant.  xiv.  IG,  §  2).  At  last,  losing  patience,  Herod 
allowed  the  place  to  be  stormed;  and  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  ensued,  especially  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  lower  city,  which  wxs  only  terminated 
at  his  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations.*  Herod 
and  his  men  entered  first,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
prevent  any  plunder  and  desecration  of  the  Temple, 
he  himself  hastened  to  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  there  standing  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
threatened  to  cut  down  any  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
who  attempted  to  enter. 

Through  all  this  time  the  Baris  had  remained 
impregnable:  there  Antigonus  had  taken  refuge, 
and  thence,  when  the  whole  of  the  city  was  in  the 
power  of  the  conquerors,  he  descended,  and  in  an 
abject  manner  craved  his  life  from  Sosius.  It  was 
granted,  but  only  to  be  taken  from  him  later  at  the 
order  of  Antony. 

Antigonus  was  thus  disposed  of,  but  the  Asmo- 
ne:vn  party  was  still  strong  both  in  numbers  and 
influence.  Herod's  first  care  was  to  put  it  down. 
The  chiefs  of  the  party,  including  tire  whole  of  the 
Sanhedrim  but  two,'^'  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
proijerty,  with  that  of  others  whose  lives  were  spared, 
was  seized.  The  appointment  of  the  high-priest 
was  the  next  consideration.  Hyrcanus  returned 
from  Parthia  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege: 
but  even  if  his  mutilation  had  not  incapacitated 
him  for  the  office,  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
appoint  a  member  of  the  popular  family.  Herod 
therefore  bestowed  the  office  (i$.  c.  36)  on  one 
Anauel,  a  former  adherent  of  his,  and  a  Babylonian 
Jew  (Ant.  XV.  3,  §  1),  a  man  without  interest  or 
influence  in  the  politics  of  Jerusalem  (xv.  2,  §  4). 
Ananel  was  soon  displaced  through  the  machina- 
tions of  Alexandra,  mother  of  Herod's  wife 
Mariamne,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  appoint  her 
Bon  Aristobulus,  a  youth  of  sixteen.  But  the  young 
Asraonean  was  too  warmly  received  by  the  people 
(B.  J.  i.  22,  §  2)  for  Herod  to  allow  him  to  remain. 
Hardly  had  he  celebrated  his  first  feast  before  he 
was  murdered  at  Jericho,  and  then  Ananel  resumed 
the  office  {Ant.  xv.  3,  §  3). 

The  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  next  thirty 
years  are  too  complicated  and  too  long  to  be  treated 
of  here.  A  general  sketch  of  the  events  of  Herod's 
life  will  be  found  under  his  name,  and  other  oppor- 
tunities will  occur  for  noticing  them.  Moreover, 
a  great  part  of  these  occurrences  have  no  special 
connection  with  Jerus.ilem,  and  therefore  have  no 
place  in  a  brief  notice,  like  the  present,  of  those 
things  which  more  imnicdiately  concern  the  city. 

In  many  respects  this  period  was  a  repetition  of 
that  of  the  Maccabees  and  Antioclius  Epiphanes. 
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a  These  periods  probably  date  from  the  return  of 
Herod  with  SosiiLS,  and  the  resumption  of  more  active 
hostilities. 

''  True  he  was  one  of  the  same  race  who  at  a  former 
«ack  of  Jerusalem  had  cried  "  Down  with  it,  dowu  with 
t  even  to  the  ground  1 "  But  times  had  altered  since 
then. 

e  Tb«e  two  were  Ilillel  and  Shammai,  renowned  in 


True,  Ilerod  was  more  politic,  and  mire  prudent, 
and  also  probably  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
Jewish  character  than  Antiochus.  But  the  spirit 
of  stern  resistance  to  innovation  and  of  devotion  to 
the  law  of  Jehovah  burnt  no  less  fiercely  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  than  it  had  done  before;  and 
it  is  curious  to  remark  how  every  attempt  on 
Herod's  part  to  introduce  foreign  customs  was  met 
by  outbreak,  and  how  futile  were  all  the  benefits 
which  he  conferral  both  on  the  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  welfare  of  the  people  when  these  ob- 
noxious intrusions  were  in  question.'' 

In  the  year  3-t  the  city  was  visited  by  Cleopatra, 
who,  having  accompanied  .Vntony  to  the  Euphrates, 
was  now  returning  to  Egypt  through  her  estates  at 
Jericho  (.4nt.  xv.  4,  §  2).  ' 

In  the  sprmg  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Judwa  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  the 
effects  of  which  appear  to  have  been  indeed  tre- 
mendous: 10,000  (Ant.  XV.  5,  §  2)  or,  according 
to  another  account  {B.  J.  i.  19,  §  3),  20,000 
persons  were  killed  by  the  f;ill  of  buildings,  and  an 
inmiense  quantity  of  cattle.  The  panic  at  Jeru- 
salem was  very  severe;  but  it  was  calmed  by  the 
arguments  of  Herod,  then  departing  to  a  campaign 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  for  the  interests  of  Cleopatra. 

The  following  year  was  distinguished  by  the 
death  of  Hyrcanus,  who,  though  more  than  80 
years  old,  was  killed  by  Herod,  ostensibly  for  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Arabians,  but 
really  to  remove  the  last  renniant  of  the  Asmonean 
race,  who,  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  times,  and  in 
Herod's  absence  from  his  kingdom,  nught  have 
been  dangerous  to  him.  He  appears  to  have  re- 
sided at  Jerusalem  since  his  return;  and  his  accu- 
sation wa.s  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim  {Ant.  xv. 
0,  §  1-3). 

Mariamne  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  29, 
wh'ether  in  Jerusalem  or  in  the  Alexandreion,  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  with  her  mother  when 
Herod  left  for  his  interview  with  Octavius,  is  not 
certain.  But  Alexandra  was  now  in  Jerusalem 
again;  and  in  Herod's  al)sence,  ill,  at  Samaria 
(Sebaste),  she  began  to  plot  for  possession  of  the 
Baris,  and  of  another  fortress  situated  in  the  city. 
The  attempt,  however,  cost  her  her  life.  The  same 
year  saw  the  execution  of  Costobaras,  husband  of 
Herod's  sister  Salome,  and  of  several  pther  person.s 
of  distinction  {Ant.  xv.  7,  §  8-10). 

Herod  now  began  to  encourage  foreign  practices 
and  usages,  probably  with  the  view  of  "  counter- 
balancing by  a  strong  Grecian  party  the  turbulent 
and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Jews."  Amongst  his 
acts  of  this  description  was  the  building  of  a 
theatre «  at  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1).  Of  its 
situation  no  information  is  given,  nor  have  any 
indications  yet  been  discovered.  It  was  ornamented 
with  the  names  of  the  victories  of  Octavius,  and 
with  trophies  of  arms  conquered  in  the  wars  of 
Herod.  Quinquennial  games  in  honor  of  Cresar 
were  instituted  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  with 
racing,  boxing,  musical  contests,  fights  of  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts.     The  zealous  Jews  took  fire  at 


the  Jewish  literature  as  the  founders  of  the  two  great 
rival  schools  of  doctrine  and  practice. 

(I  The  principles  and  results  of  the  whole  of  this 
later  period  are  ably  summed  up  in  Merif ale's  Romans, 
iii.,  chap.  29. 

e  The  amphitheatre  "  in  the  plain  "  mentioned  in 
this  passage  is  comraoaly  supposed  to  have  been  aim 
at  Jerusa  em  (Barclay,  Cits/  of  Great   King,  174,  and 
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these  innovations,  but  their  wrath  was  specially 
excited  by  tlie  trophies  round  the  theatre  at  Jeru- 
i;Uen),  which  they  believed  to  contain  figures  of 
men.  Even  when  shown  that  their  suspicions  were 
groundless,  they  remained  discontented.  The  spirit 
of  the  old  Maccabees  was  still  alive,  and  Herod  only 
narrowly  escapctl  assassination,  while  his  would-be 
assassins  endured  torments  and  death  with  the 
greatest  heroism.  At  this  time  he  occupied  the  old 
palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  which  crowned  the  eastern 
face  of  the  upper  city,  and  stood  adjoining  the 
Xystus  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  formed  tlie 
communication  between  the  south  part  of  the  Temjile 
and  the  upper  city  (xv.  8,  §  6;  conip.  xx.  8,  §  11, 
and  B.  J.  ii.  10,  ^3).  This  palace  was  not  yet  so 
magnificent  as  he  afterwards  made  it,  but  it  was 
already  most  richly  furnished  (xv.  9,  §  2).  Herod 
had  now  also  completed  the  improvements  of  tiie 
Baris  —  the  fortress  built  by  John  Hyrcanus  on  the 
foundations  of  Simon  Maccabaeus  —  which  he  had 
enlarged  and  strengthened  at  great  expense,  and 
named  Antonia  —  alter  his  friend  Mark  Antony." 
A  descri))tion  of  tliis  celebrated  fortress  will  be 
given  in  treating  of  the  Tk-MI'I-k,  of  which,  as 
reconstructed  by  Herod,  it  formed  an  intimate  part. 
It  stood  at  the  west  end  of  tlie  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  that. 
See  section  HI.  p.  1;JI8. 

The  year  25  —  the  next  after  the  attempt  on 
Herod's  hfe  in  the  theatre  —  was  one  of  great  mis- 
fortunes. A  long  drought,  followed  by  unproduc- 
tive season.s,  involved  .ludiea  in  famine,  and  its 
usual  consequence,  a  dreadful  pestilence  {Anl.  xv. 
9,  §  1).  Herod  tof)k  a  noble  and  at  the  same  time 
a  most  politic  course.  He  sent  to  Kgypt  for  corn, 
sacrificing  for  the  purchase  the  costly  decorations 
of  his  palace  and  his  silver  and  gold  plate.  He  was 
thus  able  to  make  regular  distribution  of  corn  and 
clothing,  on  an  enormous  scale,  for  the  present 
necessities  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  supjjly  seed 
for  the  next  years  crop  {Ant.  xv.  !),  §  2).  The 
result  of  this  was  to  remove  to  a  great  degree  the 
animosity  occasioned  by  his  proceedings  in  the 
previous  year. 

In  this  year  or  the  next,  Herod  took  another 
wife,  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of  .lerusaloin 
named  Simon.  Shortly  before  the  marriage  Simon 
was  made  high-priest  in  the  room  of  Joshua,  or 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Phancus,  who  appears  to  \vA\e 
succeeded  Ananel,  and  was  now  deposed  to  make 
way  for  Herod's  future  father-in-law  (Ant.  xv.  9, 
§  3).  It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  tiiis  mar- 
riage that  he  built  a  new  and  extensive  palace'' 
immediately  adjoining  the  old  wall,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  upper  city  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  4).  al]Out 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  I.atin  convent,  in 
which,  as  memorials  of  his  connection  with  (.'as.sar 
and  Agrippa,  a  large  apartment  —  superior  in  size 
to  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple  —  was  named  after 
each  {Ant.  ibid.;  B.  ./.  i.  21,  §  1).  This  palace 
was  very  strongly  fortified;  it  communicate<l  with 
the  three  great  towers  on  the  wall  erected  shortly 
after,  and  it  became  the  citadel,  tlie  special  fortress 


ethers) ;  but  thi;'  is  not  a  necessary  Inference.  The 
Tord  -ntbiov  is  goiierally  usi-d  of  the  plain  of  th«  Jordan 
near  Jericho,  whore  wo  know  there  wiih  an  amphi- 
theatre (B.  ./.  i.  33,  §  8).  From  another  pnssugo 
(B.  J.  i.  21,  §  ?',  it  api^ars  there  wan  one  at  Caesnpea. 
Rtitl  the  -nt&iov  >it  Jerusalem  is  mentloued  in  B.  J.  ii. 

a  The  name  was  probably  noi  l)e8towed  later  than 
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(ifSioj/  (ppoipiov,  B.  J.  V.  5,  §  8),  of  the  upper  dtf. 
A  road  led  to  it  from  one  of  the  gates  —  natnraUj 
the  northern  —  in  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  in- 
closure  {Ant.  xv.  14,  §  5).  But  all  Herod's  worka 
in  Jerusalem  were  eclipsed  by  the  rebuilding  of  thr 
Temple  in  more  than  its  former  extent  and  mag- 
nificence. He  announced  his  intention  in  the  year 
19,  probably  when  the  people  were  collected  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover.  At  first  it  met  with 
some  oj)position  from  the  fear  that  what  he  had 
begun  he  would  not  be  able  to  finish,  and  the  con- 
sequent risk  involved  in  demolishing  the  old  Temple. 
This  he  overcame  by  engaging  to  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations  before  pulling  down  any  part 
of  the  existing  buildings.  Two  years  apjiear  to 
have  been  occupied  in  these  preparations  —  among 
which  Joscphus  mentions  the  teaching  of  some  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  to  work  as  masons  and  car- 
penters—  and  then  the  work  began  (xv.  11,  §  2). 
Both  Sanctuary  and  Cloisters — the  latter  double 
in  extent  and  far  larger  and  loftier  than  before  — 
were  built  from  the  very  foundations  {B.  J.  i.  21, 
§  1;  A7it.  XV.  11,  §  3).  [TK.Mri.K.]  The  holy 
house  itself  (va6s],  «•  f-  the  Porch,  Sanctuary,  and 
Holy  of  Holies  —  was  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half 
(xv.  11,  §  G).  Its  completion  on  the  anniversary 
of  Herod's  inauguration,  n.  c.  IG,  was  celebrated 

y  lavish  sacrifices  anil  a  great  feast.  Immediately 
after  this,  Herod  made  a  journey  to  Borne  to  fetch 
home  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  — 

ith  whom  4ie  returned  to  Jerusalem,  apparently 
in  the  spring  of  15  (Ant.  xvi.  1,  §  2).  In  the 
autumn  of  this  year  he  was  visited  by  his  friend 
Marcus  Agrippa,  the  faVorite  of  Augustus.  Agrippa 
was  well  received  by  the  peojjle  of  Jerusalem,  whom 
he  ])ropitiated  by  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  and 
by  a  magnificent  entertainment  (Ant.  xvi.  2,  §  1). 
Herod  left  again  in  the  beginning  of  14  to  join 
Agrippa  in  tlie  Black  Sea.  On  his  return,  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  of  the  same  year,  he  addressed 
the  people  assembled  at  Jerusalem  —  for  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  —  and  remitted  them  a  fourth  of  the 
annual  tax  (xv.  2,  §  4).  Another  journey  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  assembly  in  the  year  1 1,  at  which 
time  Herod  announced  Antipater  as  his  immediate 
successor  (xvi.  4,  §  6;  B.  .J.  i.  23,  §  4). 

About  It.  c.  9  —  eight  years  from  the  commence- 
ment —  the  court  and  cloisters  of  tlie  Temple  were 
finished  (Ant.  xv.  11.  §  5),  and  the  bridge  between 
the  south  cloister  and  the  upper  city  —  demolished 
by  Pompey  —  was  douI)tless  now  rebuilt  with  that 
massive  masonry  of  which  some  remains  still  sur- 
vive (see  the  wood- cut,  p.  1314).  At  this  time 
equally  magnificent  works  were  being  carried  on  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  namclj-,  in  the  old  wall  at 
the  northwest  corner,  contiguous  to  the  jialace, 
where  three  towers  of  great  size  and  magnificence 
wert  erected  on  the  wall,  and  one  as  an  outwork  nt 
a  small  distance  to  the  north.  The  latter  was 
called  Psephinus  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §§  2,  3,  4),  the  three 
former  were  Ilippicus,  after  one  of  his  friends  — 

Pha.saelus,  after  his  brother — and  Mariamne,  after 
his  queen  {Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  2;  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  3).    l-'or 


B.  c.  34  or  33  —  the  date  of  Herod's  closest  relations 
with  Antony  :  and  wo  may  therefore  infer  that  the 
altt-rations  to  tlio  fortress  had  l>een  at  least  7  or  8 
years  in  progress. 

6  The  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans  contlnned  to  b* 
known  as  "  the  royal  palace,"  rb  fiaclKtiov  (Ant.  sx 
8,  §  11) 
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Ihdr  positions  see  section  Til.  p.  1317.  Phasaelus 
appears  to  have  been  erected  first  of  the  three  {AnI. 
ivii.  10,  §  2),  though  it  cannot  have  been  begun 
at  the  time  of  Phasaelus's  death,  as  that  took  place 
some  years  before  Jerusalem  came  into  Herod's 
hands. 

Alxtut  this  time  occurred  —  if  it  occurred  at  all, 
which  seems  more  than  doubtful  (Prideaux,  Anno 
134)  —  Herod's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plunder 
the  sepulchre  of  David  of  the  remainder  of  the 
treasures  left  there  by  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi. 
7,  §  1). 

In  or  about  the  year  7  occurred  the  affair  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  theatre,  and, 
like  tliat,  important,  as  showing  how  strongly  the 
Maccabeean  spirit  of  resistance  to  innovations  on 
the  Jewish  law  still  existed,  and  how  vain  were  any 
concessions  in  the  other  direction  in  the  presence 
of  such  innovations.  Herod  had  fixed  a  large 
golden  eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  empire,  of 
which  Judaia  was  now  a  province,  over  the  entrance 
to  the  Sanctuary,  probably  at  the  same  time  that 
he  inscril)ed  the  name  of  Agrlppa  on  the  gate  {B. 
./.  i.  21,  §  8).  As  a  breach  of  the  2d  command- 
ment —  not  as  a  badge  of  dependence  —  this  had 
excited  tlie  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  especially 
of  two  of  the  chief  Kabbis,  who  instigated  their 
disciples  to  tear  it  down.  A  false  report  of  the 
king's  death  was  made  the  occasion  of  doing  this 
in  open  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people.  Being  taken  before  Herod,  the  Ilab- 
l)is  defended  their  conduct  and  were  burnt  alive. 
The  high-priest  Matthias  was  deposed,  and  Joazar 
took  his  place.  ♦ 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Jenisalem  when 
Herod  died,  in  the  year  4  u.  c.  of  the  common 
chronology  (Dionysian  era),  but  really  a  few  months 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.     [Jesus  Cifuisr.] 

The  government  of -Tudaea,  and  therefore  of  Jeru- 
galem,  had  by  the  will  of  Herod  been  bequeathed 
to  Archelaus.  He  lost  no  time  after  the  burial  of 
his  father  in  presenting  himself  in  the  Temple, 
and  addressing  the  people  on  the  attairs  of  tlie 
kingdom  —  a  display  of  confidence  and  modera- 
tion, strongly  in  contrast  to  the  demeanor  of  tlie 
late  king.  It  produced  an  instant  efliict  on  the 
excited  minds  of  the  Jews,  still  smarting  from  the 
failure  of  the  affair  of  the  eagle,  and  from  the  chas- 
tisement it  had  brought  upon  them;  and  Arche- 
laus was  besieged  with  clamors  for  the  liberation 
of  the  numerous  persons  imprisoned  by  the  late 
king,  and  for  remission  of  the  taxes.  As  the  peo- 
ple collected  for  the  evening  sacrifice  the  matter 
became  more  serious,  and  assumed  the  lorm  of  a 
public  demonstration,  of  lamentation  for  the  two 
martyrs,  Judas  and  JMatthias,  and  indignation 
■gainst  the  intruded  high-priest.  So  loud  and 
ghrill  were  the  cries  of  lament  that  they  were  heard 
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over  the  whole  city.  Archelaus  meanwhile  tempo- 
i;;ed  and  promi.sed  redress  when  iiis  governmeni 
huuld  be  confirmed  by  Rome.  The  I'assover  wa, 
lose  at  hand,  and  the  city  was  fast  filling  with  the 
multitudes  of  rustics  and  of  pilgrims  (e'/c  t^$  i/we- 
popias),  who  crowded  to  the  great  Feast  {B.  J.  ii. 
1,  §  3;  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3).  These  strangers,  not 
being  able  or  willing  to  find  admittance  into  the 
houses,  pitched  their  tents  (tovs  avriOi  icKtiva)- 
KSras)  on  the  open  ground  around  the  Temple 
{Ant.  ibid.).  Meanwhile  the  tumult  in  the  Temple 
tself  was  maintained  and  increased  daily;  a  mul- 
titude of  fanatics  never  left  the  courts,  but  con- 
tinued there,  incessantly  clamoring  and  impre- 
cating. 

x)nger  delay  in  dealing  with  such  a  state  of 
things  would  have  been  madness ;  a  small  party  of 
soldiers  had  already  been  roughly  handled  by  the 
mob  {B.  .J.  ii.  1,  §  3),  and  Archelaus  at  last  did 
what  his  father  would  have  done  at  fu-st.  He  de- 
spatched the  whole  garrison,  horse  and  foot,  the 
foot-soldiers  by  way  of  the  city  to  clear  the  Temple, 
the  horse-soldiers  by  a  detour  round  the  level 
ground  north  of  the  town,  to  surprise  the  pilgrims 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Moriah,  and  prevent  their 
rushing  to  the  succor  of  the' fanatics  in  the  Temple. 
The  movemetit  succeeded:  3,0U0  were  cut  up  and 
the  whole  concourse  dispersed  over  the  country. 

During  Archelaus'  absence  at  Rome,  Jerusalem 
was  in  charge  of  Sabinus,  the  lioman  procurator 
of  the  province,  and  the  tumults  —  ostensibly  on 
the  occasion  of  some  exactions  of  Sabiims,  but 
doubtless  with  the  same  real  ground  as  before  — 
were  renewed  with  worse  results.  At  the  next 
feast,  Pentecost,  the  throng  of  strangers  was  enor- 
mous. They  formed  regular  encampments  round 
the  Temple,  and  on  the  western  hill  of  the  upper 
city,  and  besieged  Sabinus  and  his  legion,  who 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  Antonia.«  At  last  the 
Romans  made  a  sally  and  cut  their  way  into  the 
Temple.  The  struggle  was  desperate,  a  great  many 
Jews  were  killed,  the  cloisters  of  the  outer  court 
burnt  down,  and  the  sacred  treasury  plundered  of 
immense  sums.  But  no  reverses  could  quell  the 
fury  of  the  insurgents,  and  matters  were  not  ap- 
peased till  Varus,  the  prefect  of  the  province,  arrived 
from  the  north  with  a  large  force  and  dispersed  the 
strangers.     On  this  quiet  was  restored. 

In  the  year  3  B.  C.  Archelaus  returned  from 
Rome  ethnarch  of  the  southern  province.  He  im- 
mediately displaced  Joazar,  whom  his  father  had 
made  high-priest  after  the  affair  of  the  Eagle,  and 
put  Joazar's  brother  Eleazar  in  his  stead.  This  is 
the  only  event  affecting  Jerusalem  that  is  recorded 
in  the  10  years  between  the  return  of  Archelaus  and 
his  summary  departure  to  trial  at  Rome  (a.  d.  6). 

Judifia  was  now  reduced  to  an  ordinary  Roman 
province;  the  procurator  of  which  resided,  not  at 


a  Tlie  determination  of  the  locality  of  the  legion 
during  this  affair  is  most  puzzling.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  position  of  the  insurgents,  who  lay  completely 
round  the  Temple,  South,  East,  North,  and  West,  and 
who  are  expressly  said  thus  to  have  hemmed  in  the 
Romans  on  all  sides  {Atii.  xvii.  10,  §  2),  and  also  the 
expression  used  about  the  sally  of  the  legion,  namely, 

hat  they  '■  leaped  out "  into  the  Temple,  seeu^  to  point 
nevitably  to  the  Antonia.     On  the  other  hand,  Sabi- 

lus  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack  from  the  tower 
/liasaelus  {Ant.  ibid.).  But  Phasaelus  was  on  the  old 
•raU.  cloee  to  Herod's  palace,  fully  half  a  mile,  as  the 
now  tUw,  from  the  Tn<jple  —  a  strange  distance  for  a 


Roman  commander  to  be  off  from  his  troops !  The 
only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  the  writer  is  that  Pha- 
saelus was  the  name  not  only  of  the  tower  on  the 
wall,  but  of  the  southeai't  corner  turret  of  Antonia, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  20  cubits  higher  than 
the  other  three  (B.  /•  v.  5,  §  8).  This  would  agree  \rith 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  and  with  the 
account  that  Sabinus  was  "  in  the  highest  tower  of  thr 
fortress  ;  "  the  very  po.=ition  occupied  hy  Titus  during 
the  assault  on  the  Temple  from  Antonia.  But  thii 
suggestion  is  quite  unsupported  by  any  direct  sri 
dence. 
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lenualem,  but  at  Csesarea  on  the  coast  (Joseph 
Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  1).  The  first  appointed  was  Copo- 
uius,  who  accom])anied  (^uirinus  to  the  country 
unnicdiately  on  the  disgrace  of  Arclielaus.  Quiri- 
iius  (the  Cykemus  of  the  N.  T.)  —  now  for  the 
second  time  prefect  of  Syria  —  was  cliarged  with 
the  un[M)pular  measure  of  tlie  enrohnent  or  assess- 
ment of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Juda;a.  Notwithstand- 
ing tiie  riots  wliich  tooli  place  elsewliere,  at  Jeru 
salem  tlie  enrollment  was  allowed  to  proceed  without 
resistiince,  owing  to  the  prudence  of  Joazar  {Ant. 
xviii.  1,  §  1),  again  high-priest  for  a  short  time. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  governor  had  been 
to  take  formal  possession  of  the  state  vestments  of 
the  high-priest,  worn  on  the  three  Testivals  and  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  Since  the  building  of  the 
Baris  by  the  Maccabees  these  robes  had  alwajs 
been  kept  there,  a  custom  continued  since  its  re- 
construction by  Herod.  But  henceforward  tliey 
were  to  be  put  up  after  use  in  an  underground  stone 
chamber,  under  the  seal  of  the  priests,  and  in  charge 
of  the  captain  of  the  guard.  Seven  days  before 
use  they  were  brought  out,  to  be  consigned  again 
to  the  chamber  alter  the  ceremony  was  over  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  i,  §  3). 

Two  incidents  at  once  most  opjwsite  in  their 
character,  and  in  their  significance  to  that  age  and 
to  ourselves,  occurred  during  the  procuratorship  of 
Coponius.  First,  in  the  year  8,  the  finding  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple.  Annas  had  been  made  high- 
priest  aljout  a  year  before.  The  second  occurrence 
must  have  been  a  mo-st  distressing  one  to  the  Jews, 
unless  they  had  become  inured  to  such  things. 
But  of  this  we  cannot  so  exactly  fix  the  date.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  the  pollution  of  the  Temple 
by  some  Samaritans,  who  secretly  brought  human 
bones  and  strewed  them  about  the  cloisters  during 
the  night  of  the  I'assover."  Up  to  this  time  the 
Samaritans  had  been  admitted  to  the  Temple;  they 
were  henceforth  excluded. 

In  or  about  A.  r>.  10,  Coponius  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Ambivius,  and  he  by  .\nnius  Hufus.  In  14, 
Augustus  die<l,  and  with  Tiijeriiis  came  a  ne,w  pro- 
curator—  Val.  Gratus,  who  held  office  till  20,  when 
he  was  replaced  by  I'ontius  I'ilate.  During  this 
peritxl  the  high-priests  had  been  numerous,''  but  it 
is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that  when  I'ilate  ar- 
lived  at  his  govermuent  the  office  was  held  by 
Joseph  Caiajilias,  who  had  been  appointed  but  a 
few  months  before.  The  freedom  from  disturbance 
which  marks  the  preceding  20  jears  at  Jerusalem 
wa-s  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  the  Woman 
troo])8,  who  were  quartered  at  Ca;sarea  out  of  the 
way  of  the  fierce  fanatics  of  the  Temple.  But 
I'ilate  transferred  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army 
to  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  1),  and  the  very  first 
day  there  was  a  collision.  The  offense  was  given 
by  the  Iioman  standards  —  the  images  of  the  em- 
peror and  of  the  eagle  —  which  by  former  com- 
manders had  been  kept  out  of  the  city.  A  repre- 
sentation was  made  to  I'ilate;  and  so  obstinate  was 
the  temper  of  the  Jews  on  the  point,  that  he 
yielded,  and  the  standards  were  withdniwn  {AnI. 
bid.).  He  afterwards,  as  if  to  try  how  far  he 
.night  go,  consecrated  some  gilt  shields  —  not  con- 
taining figures,  but  inscribiHl  simply  with  the  name 
»f  the  deity  and  of  the  donor  —  and  hung  them 
111  tlie  palace  at  Jerusalem.    This  act  again  arouse<l 


»  Thb  nicxle  cf  pollution  ndnptcl  by  Joaiah  towards 
lit  UoUtroiu  shrines  (nc-e  p.  1287). 
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the  resistance  of  the  Jews;  and  on  appeal  to  'fib* 
rius  they  were  removed  (Bliilo,  irphs  rdiov,  Mangej 
ii.  u8y). 

Another  riot  was  caused  by  his  appropriation  of 
the  Corban  —  a  sacred  re\enue  arising  from  the 
redemption  of  vows  —  to  the  cost  of  an  aqueduct 
which  he  constructed  for  bringing  water  to  the  city 
from  a  distance  of  200  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  2)  or  400 
(B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  4)  stadia.  This  aqueduct  has  been 
supposed  to  be  that  leading  from  "  Solomon's 
I'ools  "  at  Urtns  to  the  Temple  hill  (Krafil,  in 
Bitter,  Krdkunde,  Pal.  270),  but  the  distance  of 
Urtas  Ls  against  the  identification. 

A.  D.  21).  At  the  I'assover  of  this  year  our  lx;rd 
m.ide  his  first  recorded  visit  to  the  city  since  liie 
boyhood  (John  ii.  13). 

A.  i>.  33.  At  the  I'assover  of  this  year,  occurred 
his  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

In  A.  u.  37,  Pilate  having  been  recalled  to  Rome 
Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  l*as.sover.  Vitellius  con- 
ferred two  great  benefits  on  the  city.  He  remitted 
the  duties  levied  on  produce,  and  lie  allowed  the 
Jews  again  to  have  the  free  custody  of  the  high- 
priest's  ^•estlnents.  He  removed  C'aia|)has  from  the 
high-priesthood,  and  gave  it  to  Jonathan  son  of 
Annas.  He  then  departed,  apparently  leaving  a 
Iioman  oflficer  ((ppovpapxos)  in  charge  of  the  An- 
tonia  (Anl.  xviii.  4,  §  3).  Vitellius  was  again  at 
Jerusalem  this  year,  probably  in  the  autunm,  with 
Herod  the  tetnirch  (xviii.  5,  §  3);  while  there,  he 
again  changed  the  high-priest,  substituting  for  Jon- 
athan, Theophilus  his  brother.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  an*  the  accession  of  Caligula 
reached  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Marcellus  was  ap- 
pointed procurator  by  the  new  emperor.  In  the 
following  year  Stephen  was  stoned.  The  Chris- 
tians were  greatly  persecuted,  and  all,  except  the 
Apostles,  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1,  xi. 
I'J). 

In  A.  D.  40,  Vitellius  was  superseded  by  P.  Pe- 
tronins,  who  aiTived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to 
place  in  the  Temple  a  statue  of  Caligula.  This 
ortler  was  ultimately,  by  the  intercession  of  Agrippa, 
countermanded,  but  not  until  it  had  roused  the 
whole  peojile  as  one  man  (Aiil.  xviii.  8,  §§  2-9;  and 
see  the  admirable  narrative  of  Milman,  JJist.  of 
Jtir»,  bk.  X.). 

M'ith  the  accession  of  Claudius  in  41  came  an 
edict  of  toleration  to  tlie  Jews.  Agrippa  arrived  in 
Palestine  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  visit  the  Temple,  where 
he  oflered  sacrifice  and  dedicated  the  t;olden  chain 
which  the  late  emperor  had  presented  him  after  his 
release  from  captivity.  It  was  hung  over  the  Treas- 
ury (Anl.  xix.  G,  §  1).  Simon  was  made  high- 
priest;  the  house-tax  was  remitted. 

Agrippa  resided  very  much  at  Jerusalem,  and 
added  materially  to  its  prosperity  and  convenience. 
The  city  had  (or  some  time  been  extending  itself 
towards  the  north,  and  a  large  suliurl)  had  come 
into  existence  on  the  IiIkIi  gnmiid  north  of  the 
Temple,  and  outside  of  the  "second  wall"  which 
inclosecl  the  northern  part  of  the  LTcat  central  val- 
ley of  the  city.  Hitherto  tiie  outer  (lortion  of  tliii 
suliurb  —  which  was  called  He/etlm,  or  "  New 
Town,"  and  had  gixiwn  up  very  rapidly  —  was  un- 
protected by  any  formal  wall,  ond  practically  laj 


b  Their  nninesi  nnii  surresRion  will  be  found  UBMP 
Uian-PRiEMT,  p.  107«.     See  also  Annas. 
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Bppc  to  attack."  This  defenseless  condition  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Agrippa,  who,  like  the  first 
llerod,  was  a  great  builder,  and  he  commenced  in- 
closing it  in  so  substantial  and  magnificent  a  man- 
ner as  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  Prefect,  at 
whose  instance  it  was  stopped  b}'  Claudius  {An(. 
ibid.;  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §  6,  v.  4,  §  2).  Subsequently 
the  Jews  seeni  to  have  purchased  permission  to 
complete  the  work  (Tac.  /list.  v.  12;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
V.  4,  §  2,  ad  Jill.).  This  new  wall,  the  outermost 
of  the  three  which  inclosed  the  city  on  the  north, 
started  from  the  old  wall  at  the  Tower  Hippieus, 
near  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city.  It  ran  north- 
ward, bending  by  a  large  circuit  to  the  east,  and 
at  last  returning  southward  along  the  western  brink 
of  the  Valley  of  Kedron  till  it  joined  the  southern 
frStll  of  the  Temple.  Thus  it  inclosed  not  only  the 
tiew  suburb,  but  also  the  district  immediately  north 
and  n<jrtheast  of  the  Temple  on  the  brow  of  the 
Kedron  Valley,  which  up  to  the  present  date  had 
lain  open  to  the  country.  The  huge  stones  which 
still  lie  —  many  of  them  undisturbed  —  in  the  east 
and  south  walls  of  the  Haram  area,  especially  the 
southeast  corner  under  the  "  Bath  and  Cradle  of 
Jesus,"  are  parts  of  this  wall.'' 

The  3"ear  43  is  memorable  as  that  of  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion.  The 
year  44  began  with  the  murder  of  St.  James  by 
Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1),  followed  at  the  Passover  by 
the  imprisonment  and  escape  of  St.  Peter.  Shortly 
after,  Agrippa  himself  died.  Cuspius  Fadus  arrived 
from  Rome  as  procurator,  and  Longinus  as  prefect 
of  Syria.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Romans 
to  regain  possession  of  the  [Pontifical  robes ;  but  on 
reference  to  the  emperor  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. In  45  commenced  a  severe  famine  which 
lasted  two  years  (Ewald,  Gesch.  vi.  409,  note). 
To  the  people  of  Jerusalem  it  was  alleviated  by  the 
presence  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  convert 
to  the  Jewish  faith,  who  visited  the  city  in  46  and 
imported  corn  and  dried  fruit,  which  she  distrib- 
uted to  the  poor  (Ant.  xx.  2,  §  5;  5,  §  2).  Dur- 
ing her  stay  Helena  constructed,  at  a  distance  of 
three  stadia  from  the  city,  a  tomb,  marked  by  three 
pyramids,  to  which  her  remains,  with  those  of  her 
son,  were  afterwards  brought  (Ant.  xx.  4,  §  3).  It 
was  situated  to  the  north,  and  formed  one  of  the 
points  in  the  course  of  the  new  wall  {B.  J.  v.  4,  § 
2).  At  the  end  of  this  year  St.  Paul  arrived  in 
Jerusalem  for  the  second  time. 

A.  D.  48.  Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Ventidius 
Oumanus.  A  frightful  tunuilt  happened  at  the 
Passover  of  this  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the 
Antonia  and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  Tem- 
ple during  the  festival.  Ten,  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  twenty  thousand,  are  said  to  have 
met  thoir  deaths  not  by  the  sword,  but  trodden  to 
death  in  the  crush  through  the  narrow  lanes  which 
led  fiom  the  Temple  down  into  the  city  (AnL  xx. 
5,  §  3;  B.J.  ii.  12,  §  1).  Cumanus  was  recalled, 
acd  Feli.X  appointed  in  his  room  (Ant.  xx.  7, 
§  1;  B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  8),  partly  at  the  instance  of 
Jorjithan,  the  then  high-priest  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §  5). 


a  Th3  statements  of  Josephus  are  not  quite  recon- 
lilable.  In  one  passaKe  he  .says  distinctly  that  Be- 
;ptha  lay  quite  naked  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2),  in  another  that 

had  some  kind  of  wall  (Ant.  xix.  7,  §  2). 

i>  *  For  the  view  which  claims  a  higher  antiquity  for 
these  walls  —  making  them  coeval  with  the  remaining 
nhftructions— see  §  lY.,  Amer.  ed.  S.  VV. 
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A  set  of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom  Jojtphns  calli 
Slciirii,  liad  lately  begun  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  city,  whose  creed  it  was  to  rob  and  murdef 
all  whom  they  judged  hostile  to  Jewish  interests 
Felix,  weary  of  the  remonstrances  of  Jonathan  ol 
his  vicious  life,  employed  some  of  these  wretches 
to  assassinate  him  lie  was  killed  in  tlie  Teiiiple. 
while  sacrificing.  The  murder  was  never  inquired 
into,  and,  emboldened  by  this,  tlie  Sicarii  refjeated 
their  horrid  act,  thus  adding,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews,  the  awful  crime  of  sacrilege  to  that  of  mur- 
der (5.  J.  ii.  13,  §  3;  Ant.  ibid.).  The  city,  too, 
was  filled  with  impostors  jjretending  to  inspiration, 
but  inspired  only  with  hatred  to  all  government 
and  order.  Nor  was  the  disorder  confined  to  the 
lower  classes:  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  the  very 
high-priests  themselves,  robbed  the  threshing-floors 
of  the  tithes  common  to  all  the  priests,  and  led 
parties  of  rioters  to  open  tumult  and  fighting  in 
the  streets  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §  8).  In  fact,  not  only  Je- 
rusalem, but  the  whole  country  far  and  wide,  was 
in  the  most  frightful  confusion  and  insecurity. 

At  length  a  riot  at  CiEsarea  of  the  most  serious 
description  caused  the  recall  of  Felix,  and  in  the 
end  of  60  or  the  beginning  of  61,  PoKCius  Festus 
succeeded  him  as  procurator.  Festus  was  an  able 
and  upright  officer  (B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  1),  and  at  the 
same  lime  conciliatory  towards  the  Jews  (Acts 
XXV.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his  administration 
he  kept  down  the  robbers  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
gave  the  province  a  short  breathing  time.  His  in- 
terview with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.)  took  place, 
not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea.  On  one  occa- 
sion both  Festus  and  Agrippa  came  into  collision 
with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Agrippa  —  who  had 
been  appointed  king  by  Nero  in  52  —  had  added 
an  apartment  to  the  old  Asmonean  palace  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  the  upper  city,  which  commanded 
a  full  view  into  the  interior  of  the  courts  of  the 
Temple.  This  view  the  Jews  intercei)ted  by  build 
ing  a  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  iimer  quad- 
rangle.=  But  the  wall  not  only  intercepted  Agrippa, 
it  also  interfered  with  the  view  from  the  outer 
cloisters  in  which  the  Roman  guard  was  stationed 
during  the  festi\als.  Both  Agrippa  and  Festus 
interfered,  and  required  it  to  be  pulled  down ;  but 
the  Jews  pleaded  that  once  built  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Temple,  and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  appeal 
to  Nero.  Nero  allowed  their  plea,  but  retained  as 
hostages  the  high-priest  and  treasurer,  who  had 
headed  the  deputation.  Agrippa  appointed  Joseph, 
called  Cabi,  to  the  vacant  priesthood.  In  62  (proi)- 
ably)  Festus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinus, 
and  he  again  very  shortly  after  by  Annas  or  Ana- 
nus,  son  of  the  Annas  before  whom  our  lx)rd  wa.«i 
taken.  In  the  interval  a  persecution  was  com- 
menced against  the  Christians  at  the  instance  of 
the  new  high-priest,  a  rigid  Sadducee,  and  St. 
James  and  others  were  arraigned  l)efore  the  San- 
hedrim (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9,  §  1).  They  were 
"delivered  to  be  stoned."  but  St.  James  at  any 
rate  appears  not  to  have  been  killed  till  a  few  years 
la'ver.  The  act  gave  great  offense  to  all,  and  cost 
Annas  his  office  after  he  had  held  it  but  three 


c  No  one  in  Jerusalem  might  build  so  high  that  hia 
house  could  overlook  the  Temple  It  was  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  prohibition  by  the  Doctors.  St«  Malmon 
ides,  quoted  by  Otho,  L^x.  Rab.  268.  P:v.bably  thli 
furnished  one  reason  for  so  hostile  a  step  to  so  friendly 
a  person  as  Agrippa. 
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montha.  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  son  of  Damneus, 
succeeded  him.  Albinos  began  his  rule  by  en- 
deavoring to  keep  down  the  Sicarii  and  other  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace;  and  indeed  he  i)reserved 
throughout  a  show  of  justice  and  vigor  (Ant.  xx. 
11,  §  1),  though  in  secret  greedy  and  rapacious. 
But  before  his  recall  he  pursued  his  end  more 
openly,  and  priests,  people,  and  governors  alike 
seem  to  have  been  lient  on  rapine  and  bloodshed : 
rival  high-priests  headed  bodies  of  rioters,  and 
stoned  each  other,  and  in  the  words  of  Josephus, 
"  all  things  grew  irom  worse  to  woi-se "  {Ant.  xx. 
9,  §  4).  The  evils  were  aggravatetl  by  two  occur- 
rences—  first,  the  release  by  Albinus,  before  his 
departure,  of  all  the  smaller  criminals  in  the  pris- 
ons {Ani.  XX.  !J,  §  5);  and  secondly,  the  sudden 
discharge  of  an  immense  body  of  workmen,  on  tlie 
completion  of  the  repairs  to  the  Temple  (xx.  9,  § 
7).  An  endeavor  was  made  to  remedy  the  latter 
by  inducing  Agrippa  to  rebuild  the  eastern  cloister: 
but  be  refused  to  undertake  a  work  of  such  mag- 
nitude, though  he  consentetl  to  pave  the  city  with 
marble.  The  repaii-s  of  a  part  of  the  sanctuary 
that  had  fallen,  and  the  renewal  of  the  foundations 
of  some  portions  were  deferred  for  the  present,  but 
the  materials  were  collected  and  stored  in  one  of 
the  courts  {B.  J.  v.  1,  §  5). 

Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius  Florus,  who 
succeeded  him  in  Go,  was  worse.  In  factj  even 
Tacitus  admits  that  the  endurance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  could  last  no  longer —  "dui-avit  patientia  Ju- 
daeis  usque  ad  Gessium  Florum  "  {J/isl.  v.  10).  So 
great  was  his  rapacity,  that  whole  cities  and  dis- 
tricts were  desolateil,  and  the  robbers  oiienly  allowed 
to  purchase  immunity  in  plunder.  At  the  Passover, 
probably  in  GG,  when  Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  whole  assembled 
people"  besought  him  for  redress;  but  without 
effect.  Florus's  next  attempt  was  to  oI)tain  some 
of  the  treasure  from  the  Temple.  He  demanded 
17  talents  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  de- 
mand producetl  a  frantic  disturbance,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  approached  the  city  with  both  cavalry 
and  foot-soldiers.  That  night  Florus  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  royal  palace  —  that  of  Herod,  at  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  the  city.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  took  his  seat  on  the  Benia,  and  the  high- 
priest  and  other  principal  people  being  brought 
before  him,  he  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  tb.e 
late  riot  should  be  given  up.  On  their  refusal  he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  city.  This 
order  was  but  too  faithfully  carried  out;  every 
house  was  entered  and  pillaged,  and  the  Jews  driven 
out.  In  their  attempt  to  get  through  the  narrow 
streets  which  lay  in  the  valley  between  the  upper 
city  and  the  Temple,  many  were  caught  and  slain, 
others  were  i)rought  before  Florus,  scourged,  and 
then  crucified.  No  grade  or  class  was  exempt. 
Jews  who  bore  the  Roman  equestrian  order  were 
among  the  victims  tre.ated  with  most  indignity. 
Queen  Berenice  herself  (B.  J.  ii.  15,  §  1)  — 
residing  at  that  time  in  the  Asmonean  palace 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  slaughter  —  was  so  af- 
fected by  the  scene,  as  to  intercede  in  person  and 
barefoot  before  Florus,  but  without  avail,  and  in 
returning  she  w:us  hei-self  nearly  killed,  and  only 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  her  palace  and  calling 
ber  guards  about  her.     The  furtlier  details  of  this 
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dreadful  tumult  must  be  passed  over.*  Floru  wic 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through  the  old  citj 
,  up  into  the  Antonia  —  whence  he  would  have  hao 
nearer  access  to  the  treasures  —  and  finding  thai 
the  Jews  had  broken  down  the  north  and  west 
I  cloisters  where  they  joined  the  fortress,  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  comnnuiication,  he  relinquished  the  attempt 
and  withdrew  to  Caasarea  {B.  ./.    ii.  15,  §  C). 

Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect,  now  found  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person.  lie  sent 
one  of  his  lieutenants  to  announce  him,  but  before 
he  himself  arrived  events  had  become  past  remedy. 
Agrippa  had  shortly  before  returned  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  had  done  much  to  calm  the  people.  At 
his  instance  they  rebuilt  the  part  of  the  cloisters 
which  had  been  demolished,  and  collected  the  trib- 
ute in  aiTear,  but  the  mere  suggestion  from  him 
that  they  should  obey  Flonis  until  he  was  replaced, 
producetl  such  a  storm  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  (B.  J.  ii.  IG,  §  5;  17,  §  1).  The 
seditious  party  in  the  Temple  led  by  young  Elea- 
zar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected  the  oflerings  of  the 
lioman  emperor,  which  since  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  had  been  regularly  made.  'J'his,  as  a  direct 
renunciation  of  allegiance,  was  the  true  beginning 
of  the  war  with  Home  (B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  2).  Such 
acts  were  not  done  without  resistance  from  the 
older  and  wiser  people.  But  remonstrance  was 
unavailing,  the  innovators  would  listen  to  no  repre- 
sentations. The  peace  party,  therefore,  despatched 
some  of  their  number  to  Florus  and  to  Agrippa, 
and  the  latter  sent  3,000  boi-se-soldiers  to  assist  in 
keeping  order. 

Hostilities  at  onee  began.  The  peace  party, 
headed  by  the  high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agrippa's 
soldiers,  threw  themselves  into  the  upper  city.  The 
insurgents  held  the  Temple  and  the  lower  city.  In 
the  Antonia  was  a  small  lionian  garrison.  Fierce 
contests  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  endeavoring 
to  take  possession  of  the  part  held  by  the  other. 
At  last  the  insurgents,  who  behavetl  with  the 
greatest  ferocity,  and  were  reinforced  by  a  nimiber 
of  Sicarii,  were  triumphant.  They  gained  the  upper 
city,  driving  all  before  them  —  the  high-priest  and 
other  leaders  into  vaults  and  sewers,  the  soldiers 
into  Herod's  palace,  'i'he  Asmonean  palace,  the 
high- priest's  house,  and  the  repository  of  the 
Archives  —  in  Josephus's  language.  "  tiie  nerves 
of  tiie  city"  {B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  6)  —  were  set  on  fire. 
•Antonia  was  next  attacked,  and  in  two  days  they 
had  eflfected  an  entrance,  sabred  the  garrison,  and 
burnt  the  fortress.  The  balistte  and  catapults 
found  there  were  preserved  for  future  use  (v.  6, 
§  3).  The  soldiers  in  Herod's  palace  were  next 
besiege*] ;  but  so  strong  wei'e  the  walls,  and  so  stout 
the  resistance,  that  it  was  three  weeks  before  an 
entrance  could  be  efTecteii.  The  soldiers  were  at 
last  forced  .  from  the  palace  into  the  three  great 
towers  on  the  adjoining  wall  with  great  loss;  and 
ultimately  were  all  murdered  in  the  most  treacher- 
ous manner.  The  high-priest  and  his  lirother  were 
discovered  hidden  in  the  aquwluct  of  tiie  pahce; 
they  were  instantly  put  to  de;ith.  Thus  the  iiiov.r- 
gents  were  now  completely  masters  of  both  city  and 
Temple.  But  they  were  not  to  rem.ain  so  long. 
After  the  defeat  of  ( 'estius  Gallus  at  Bcth-horon,  di»> 
senslons  began  to  arise,  and  it  soon  became  known 
that  there  was  still  a  large  moderate  party;  and 


a  Ja'<ephu.s  Bays  three  niillions  in  number  I  Three 
nUlionx  Is  rer.v  little  uudor  the  populatiou  of  Londou 
Tlth  «U  its  Bubiubs. 


h  The  whole  tragic  8'K>ry  Is  most  forcibly  toM  tf 
Mllman  (ii.  21^224) 
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Oestius  toi'k  advantage  of  tins  to  advance  from 
Scopus  on  the  city.  He  made  his  way  through 
Bezetha,  the  new  suburb  north  of  the  Temple,"  and 
through  the  wood-market.  Ijurning  everything  as 
he  went  {B.  J.  v.  7,  §  2j,  and  at  last  encamped 
opposite  the  palace  at  the  foot  of  the  second  wall. 
The  Jews  retired  to  the  upper  city  and  to  the 
"Temple.  ¥ov  five  days  Cestius  assaulted  the  wall 
without  success;  on  the  sixth  he  resolved  to  make 
one  more  attempt,  this  time  at  a  different  spot  — 
the  north  wall  of  the  Temple,  east  of,  and  behind, 
the  Antonia.  Tlie  Jews,  however,  fought  with  such 
fury  from  the  top  of  the  cloisters,  that  he  could 
effect  nothing,  and  when  night  came  he  drew  off  to 
his.  camp  at  Scopus.  Thither  the  insurgents  fol- 
lowed him,  and  in  three  days  gave  him  one  of  the 
most  complete  deleats  that  a  Roman  army  had  ever 
undergone.  His  catapults  and  balistoe  were  taken 
from  him,  and  reserved  by  the  Jews  for  the  final 
siege  (v.  6,  §  3).  This  occurred  on  the  8th  of 
Marchesvan  (beginning  of  November),  6G. 

The  war  with  Home  was  now  inevitable,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  Ananus,  the  high-priest,  a  mod- 
erate and  prudent  man,  took  the  lead ;  the  walls 
were  repaired,  arms  and  warlike  instruments  and 
inachines  of  all  kinds  fabricated,  and  other  prepara- 
tions made.  In  this  attitude  of  expectation  —  with 
occasional  diversions,  such  as  the  expedition  to 
Ascalon  (5.  J.  iii.  2,  §§  1,  2),  and  the  skirmishes 
with  Simon  Bar-Gioras  (ii.  22,  §  2) — the  city 
remained  while  Vesp.asian  was  reducing  the  north 
of  the  country,  and  till  the  fall  of  Giscala  (Oct.  or 
Nov.  G7),  when  John,  tlje  son  of  Levi,  escaped 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  persons  in  the  future  conflict. 

From  the  arrival  of  John,  two  years  and  a  half 
elapsed  till  Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  whole  of  that  time  was  occupied  in 
contests  between  the  moderate  party,  whose  desire 
was  to  take  such  a  course  as  might  yet  preserve  the 
nationality  of  the  Jews  and  the  existence  of  the 
city,  and  the  Zealots  or  fanatics,  the  assertors  of 
national  independence,  who  scouted  the  idea  of 
compromise;  and  resolved  to  regain  their  freedom 
or  perish.  The  Zealots,  being  utterly  unscrupulous, 
and  resorting  to  massacre  on  the  least  resistance, 
soon  triumphed,  and  at  Lost  reigned  paramount, 
vith  no  resistance  but  such  as  sprang  from  their 
own  internal  factions.  For  the  repulsive  details  of 
this  frightful  period  of  contention  and  outrage  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  other  works.''  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  70, 
when  Titus  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 
selves were  divided  into  two  parties  —  that  of  John 
of  Giscala  and  Eleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and 
its  courts  and  the  Antonia  —  8,400  men ;  that  of 
Simon  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  the 
tower  Phasaelus  (v.  4,  §  3),  and  who  held  the  upper 
city,  from  the  present  Coenaculum  to  the  Latin 
Convent,  the  lower  city  in  the  valley,  and  the  dis- 
trict where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly  stood,  north 
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of  i,ne  Temple  —  10,000  men,  and  5,000  Iilnmceani 
{B.  J.  V.  0,  §  1),  in  all,  a  force  of  between  23,0(»0 
and  24,000  soldiers  trained  in  the  civil  encounters 
of  the  last  two  years  to  great  skill  and  thorough 
recklessness.'^  The  immbers  of  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, swelled,  as  they  were,  by  the  strangers  and 
pilgrims  who  flocked  from  the  country  to  the  Pas* 
over,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide.  Tacitus 
doubtless  from  some  Koman  source,  gives  the  who! 
at  600,000.  Josephus  states  that  1,100,000  perisher 
during  the  siege  {B. ./.  vi.  9,  §  3;  com[i.  v.  13.  §  7) 
and  that  more  than  40,00i)  were  allowed  to  depart 
into  ihe  country  (vi.  8,  §  2),  in  addition  to  an 
"  immense  number"  sold  to  the  army,  and  who  of 
course  form  a  proportion  of  the  y7,001J  "carried 
captive  during  the  whole  war"  (vi.  9,  §  3).  Wa 
may  therefore  take  .Josephus's  computation  of  the 
numbers  at  about  1,200,000.  Reasons  are  given 
in  the  third  section  of  this  article  for  believing  that 
even  the  smaller  of  these  numbers  is  very  greatly 
in  excess,  and  that  it  cannot  have  exceeded  60,00{ 
or  70,000  (see  p.  1320). 

Titus's  force  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  soma 
auxiliaries  —  at  the  outside  30,000  men  {B.  J.  v.  1, 
§6).  These  were  disposed  on  their  first  arrival  in 
three  camps  —  the  12th  and  1.5th  legions  on  the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city ;  the 
5th  a  httle  in  the  re.ar;  and  the  10th  on  the  top 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (v.  2,  §§  3,  5),  to  guard  the 
road  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  to  shell  the  place 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  from  that  com- 
manding position.  The  army  was  well  furnished 
with  artillery  and  machines  of  the  latest  and  most 
approved  invention  —  "  cuncta  expugnandis  urbibus, 
reperta  apud  veteres,  aut  novis  ingeniis,"  says 
Tacitus  {llisl.  v.  13).  The  first  operation  was  to 
clear  the  ground  between  Scopus  and  the  north 
wall  of  the  city  —  fell  the  timber,  destroy  the  fences 
of  the  gardens  which  fringed  the  wall,  and  level 
the  rocky  protuberances.  I'liis  occupied  four  days. 
After  it  was  done  the  three  legions  were  marched 
forward  from  Scopus,  and  encamped  oft'  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  walls,  stretching  from  the  Towei 
Psephinus  to  opposite  Hippicus.  The  first  step  was 
to  get  possession  of  the  outer  wall.  The  point  of 
attack  chosen  was  in  Simon's  portion  of  the  city, 
at  a  low  and  comparatively  weak  place  near  the 
monument  of  John  Hyrcaims  (v.  0,  §  2),  close  to 
the  junction  of  the  three  walls,  and  where  the  upper 
city  came  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground. 
Round  this  spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks, 
from  which  the}'  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the 
rams  and  other  engines  of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall.  One  of  the  rams,  more  powerful  than  the  rest, 
went  among  the  Jews  by  the  sobriquet  of  Nik(jn,<l 
"  the  conqueror."  Three  large  towers,  75  feet  high, 
were  also  erected,  overtopping  the  wall.  JMeantime 
from  their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  10th 
legion  opened  fire  on  the  Temple  and  the  east  side 
of  the  city.  They  had  the  heaviest  balistae,  and 
did  great  damage.  Simon  and  his  men  did  not 
suffer  these  works  to  go  on  without  molestation. 


a  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  of  any 
resistance  to  his  passage  through  the  great  wall  of 
Agrippa,  which  encirclej  Bezetha. 

b  Dean  Milmau's  History  of  the  Jews,  bks.  xiv.,  xv., 
tri.  ;  and  Merivale's  History  of  the  liomans,  vi.  ch, 
J9.  To  iK'th  of  these  works  the  writer  begs  leave  to 
jxpress  bis  obligitions  throughout  the  above  meagre 
sketch  of  "  the  most  soul-stirring  struggle  "  of  all 
tncieut  history."'  Of  course  the  materials  for  all 
accounts  are  in  Josephus  only,  excepting  the 


few  touches  —  strong,  but  not  always  accurate— in 
the  5th  book  of  Tacitus'  Histories. 

c  These  are  the  numbers  given  bv  Josephus  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  exaggerated. 

d  'O  NiKujc  .  .  .  ttTTO  Toii  iravra  viKav  (B.  J.  V.  7, 
§  2).  A  curious  question  is  raised  by  the  occurrenc* 
of  this  and  other  Greek  names  in  Josephus  ;  so  stated 
as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  Greek  was  famjUarlj 
used  by  the  Jews  indiscriminately  with  Hebi-ew.  Sm 
the  catalogues  of  names  iu  B-  J.  v.  4,  §  2. 
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The  catapults,  hoth  those  taken  from  Cestius,  and 
those  found  in  the  Antonia,  were  set  up  on  the 
wall,  and  constant  desperate  sallies  were  made.  At 
last  the  Jews  he^.m  to  tire  of  their  fruitless  assaults. 
They  saw  that  the  wall  must  fall,  and,  as  they  had 
done  during  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  they  left  their 
posts  at  ni<;ht,  and  went  home.  A  breach  was 
made  by  the  re<l<iul)t;ible  Xikon  on  the  7th  Arte- 
misius  (cir.  April  l.j);  and  here  the  Iiomans  entered, 
driving  the  Jews  before  theni  to  the  second  wall. 
A  great  length  of  the  wall  was  then  broken  down ; 
such  parts  of  IJezellia  as  had  escaped  destruction 
by  Cestius  were  levelled,  and  a  new  camp  was 
formed,  on  the  sjKit  formerly  occupied  by  the  As- 
syrians, and  still  known  as  the  "  Assyrian  camp."  " 

This  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  Titus  now 
lay  with  the  second  wall  of  the  city  close  to  him 
on  his  right,  while  before  him  at  no  considerable 
distance  rose  Antonia  and  the  'Jemple,  with  no 
obstacle  in  the  interv;U  to  his  attack.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  i)relerrcd,  before  advancing,  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  second  wall,  and  the  neighboriiood  of 
John's  momunent  was  again  chosen.  Simon  was 
no  le.ss  reckless  in  assault,  and  no  less  fertile  in 
stratagem,  than  before;  but  notwithstanding  all  his 
eflbrts,  in  fi\e  days  a  breach  was  again  eHiicted. 
The  district  into  which  the  I.'omans  had  now  pene- 
trated was  the  great  N'alley  which  lay  between  the 
two  main  hills  of  the  city,  occupied  then,  as  it  is 
.still,  by  an  intricate  mass  of  narrow  and  tortuous 
lanes,  and  conUiining  the  markets  of  the  city  —  no 
doubt  very  like  the  present  bazaars.  Titus's  breach 
was  where  the  wool,  cloth,  and  brass  bazaars  came 
up  to  the  wall  (v.  8,  §  1 ).  This  district  was  held 
by  the  Jews  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  Knowing, 
am  they  did,  every  turn  of  the  lanes  and  alleys,  they 
bad  an  inniiense  advantage  over  the  llomans,  ar.d 
it  was  only  after  four  days'  incessant  fighting,  much 
loss,  and  one  thorough  repulse,  that  the  I.'omans 
were  able  to  make  good  their  position.  However, 
at  last,  Simon  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  then 
Titus  demolished  the  wall.  This  was  the  second 
step  in  the  siege. 

Meantime  s<jnie  shots  had  been  interchanged  in 
the  direction  of  the  Antonia,  but  no  serious  attack 
was  made.  lielbre  beginning  there  in  earnest,  Titus 
resolved  to  gi\e  his  troops  a  few  days'  rest,  and  the 
Jews  a  short  ojiportunity  for  reflection.  He  there- 
fore called  in  the  lOth  legion  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  held  an  inspection  of  the  whole  army 
on  the  ground  north  of  the  Temple — full  in  view 
of  both  the  Tenijile  and  the  upjjer  city,  every  wall 
and  house  in  which  were  crowded  with  sixjctators 
(B.  J.  V.  0,  §  1 ).  IJut  tiie  opportunity  was  thrown 
away  upon  the  Jews,  and,  alter  four  days,  orders 
were  given  to  recommence  the  attack.  Hitherto 
the  assault  had  lieen  alnioxt  entirely  on  the  city:  it 
was  now  to  be  siuudtaneous  on  city  and  Temple. 
Accordingly  two  pain  of  large  batteries  were  con- 
structed, the  one  |)air  in  front  of  Antonia;  the  other 
at  tlie  old  point  of  attack  —  the  monument  of  John 
Hyrcaruis.  The  first  pair  was  erected  by  the  5th 
and  12th  legions,  and  was  near  the  pool  Struthius 
—  prol)al)ly  the  present  liii  ktl  Ismil,  by  the  St. 
Stephen's  (iate:  the  second  by  the  10th  and  loth, 
at  the  pool  called  the  Almond  i'ool  —  |K>Ksibly  that 
oow  kr.3wn  ax  the  I'ik)1  of  lle/j.>kiah  — and  near  the 
high-priest's  monument  (v.  II,  §  4).  These  banks 
Hem  to  have  been  amstructed  of  timber  and   fas- 


"  ConiDAre  MabaDeh-Dan,  "  camp  of  Dan ' 
fJU.  12 
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cines,  to  which  the  I.'omans  must  La^e  been  itiim 
h)-  the  scarcity  of  earth.  They  absorbetl  the  incM- 
sant  labor  of  seventeen  daj's,  and  were  completed 
on  the  2!Jth  Artemisius  (cir.  May  7).  John  in  the 
mean  time  had  not  been  idle;  he  had  employed  the 
seventeen  days'  respite  in  driving  mines,  through 
the  solid  limestone  of  the  hill,  from  within  the 
fortress  (v.  xi.  §  4;  vi.  ],  §  3)  to  below  the  banks. 
The  mines  were  formed  with  timber  roofs  and  sup- 
ports. When  the  banks  were  quite  complete,  and 
the  engines  placed  upn  them,  the  timber  of  the 
galleries  was  fired,  the  superincumbent  ground  gave 
way,  and  the  labor  of  the  Komans  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. At  the  other  point  Simon  had  maintained 
a  resistance  with  all  his  former  intrepidity,  and 
more  than  his  former  success.  He  had  now  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  his  machines,  and  his 
j)eo])le  were  much  more  expert  in  handling  them 
than  before,  so  that  he  was  able  to  im])ede  materially 
the  progress  of  the  works.  And  when  they  were 
completed,  and  the  battering  rams  had  begun  to 
make  a  sensible  impression  on  the  wall,  he  made  a 
furious  assault  on  tlicm,  and  succeeded  in  firing  the 
rams,  seriously  damaging  the  other  engines,  and 
destroying  the  banks  (v.  11,  §§  5,  C). 

It  now  became  plain  to  Titus  that  some  other 
measiu-es  for  the  reduction  of  the  place  must  be 
adopted.  It  would  apjjcar  that  hitherto  the  southern 
and  western  ]iarts  of  the  city  had  not  been  invested, 
and  on  that  side  a  certain  amount  of  communica- 
tion was  kept  up  with  the  country,  which,  unless 
stopped,  might  prolong  the  siege  indefinitely  (B.  J. 
v.  12,  §  1 ;  10,  §  3;  11,  §  1 :  12,  §  3).  The  num- 
ber who  tltus  escaped  is  stated  by  Josejihus  at  more 
than  500  a  djiy  (v.  11,  §  1 ).  A  council  of  war  was 
therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  encompass 
the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  and  then  recommence 
the  assault.     The  wall  began   at  the  lloman  camp 

—  a  spot  probably  outside  the  modern  north  wall, 
l)etween  the  Damascus  Gate  and  the  N.  K.  corner. 
Irom  thence  it  went  to  the  lower  part  of  liezetha 

—  about  St.  Stephen's  Gate;  then  across  Kedron 
to  the  Mount  of  t)lives;  thence  south,  by  a  rock 
called  the  "  I  igeon's  Hock,"  —  possil.l)  the  modem 
"Tombs  of  the  Prophets "  —  to  the  Mount  of 
Offense.  It  then  turned  to  the  west:  again  dipped 
into  the  Kedron,  ascended  the  Mount  of  Kvil 
Counsel,  and  so  kept  on  the  ujjper  side  of  the  ravine 
to  a  village  called  Beth-Mrebinthi,  whence  it  ran 
outside  of  Herod's  monument  to  its  starting  point 
at  the  camp.  Its  entire  length  was  3!)  furlongs  — 
\evf  near  5  miles;  and  it  contained  13  stations  or 
guardhouses.  The  whole  strength  of  the  army  was 
employed  on  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
short  space  of  three  da^s.  The  siege  was  then 
vigorously  pres.sed.  The  north  attack  was  relin- 
quished, and  the  whole  force  concentrated  on  the 
Antonia  (12,  §  4).  lour  new  banks  of  greater  size 
than  belbre  were  constructed,  and  as  all  the  timber 
in  the  neighborhood  had  been  already  cut  down, 
the  materials  had  to  be  procmed  from  a  distance 
of  eleven  miles  (vi.  1,  §  1).  Twenty-one  days  were 
occupied  in  completing  the  banks.  Their  jjosition 
is  not  s])ccified,  but  it  is  evident,  from  some  of  the 
expre.>i.sions  of  Josephus,  that  they  were  at  a  con- 
sidenible  distance  Irom  the  fortress  (vi.  1,  §  3).  At 
length  on  the  1st  I'anenuis  or  Taniuz  (cir.  June  7), 
the  fire  from  the  banlos  commenced,  under  cover  of 
which  the  rams  were  set  to  work,  and  that  night  a 
part  of  the  wall  fell  at  a  8|)ot  where  the  foundations 
had  been  weakened  by  the  mines  employed  against 
the  former  attacks.     Still  this  was  but  an  outwork 
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wsd  between  it  and  the  fortress  itself  a  new  wal 
waa  discoNered,  which  John  liad  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  build  At  length,  after  two  desperate 
attempts,  this  wall  and  that  of  tiie  inner  fortress 
were  scaled  by  a  bold  surprise,  and  on  the  5th  " 
Panenius  (June  U)  the  Antonia  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Itonians  (vi.  1,  §  7).  Another  week  was 
occupied  in  lireaking  down  the  outer  walls  of  the 
fortress  for  the  passage  of  the  machines,  and  a 
further  delay  took  place  in  erecting  new  banks,  on 
the  fresh  level,  for  the  bombardment  and  battery 
of  the  'rem[)le.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  — 
the  miseries  of  which  are  commemorated  in  the 
traditional  name  of  yomin  deekn,  '•  da3's  of  wretch- 
edness," applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  period  between 
the  17th  'I'amuz  and  the  9th  Ab  —  the  most  des 
perate  hand-to-hand  encounters  took  place,  some  in 
the  passages  from  the  Antonia  to  the  cloisters,  some 
in  the  cloisters  themselves,  the  Romans  endeavoring 
to  force  their  way  in,  the  Jews  preventing  them. 
But  the  Romans  gradually  gained  ground.  First 
the  western,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  northern 
external  cloister  was  burnt  (27th  and  28th  Pan.), 
and  then  the  wall  enclosing  the  court  of  Israel  and 
the  holy  house  itself.  In  the  interval,  on  the  17th 
Panemus,  the  daily  sacrifice  had  failed,  owing  to 
the  want  of  officiating  priests ;  a  circumstance  which 
had  greatly  distressed  the  people,  and  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Titus  to  make  a  further  though 
fruitless  invitation  to  surrender.  At  length,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  Lous  or  Al)  (July  15),  by  the  wanton 
act  of  a  soldier,  contrary  to  tlie  intention  of  Titus, 
and  in  spite  of  every  exertion  he  could  make  to  stop 
it,  the  sanctuary  itself  was  fired  (vi.  4,  §  5-7).  It 
was,  by  one  of  those  rare  coincidences  that  some- 
times occur,  the  very  same  month  and  day  of  the 
month  that  the  first  temple  had  been  burnt  h) 
Nebuchadnezzar  (vi.  4,  §  8).  John,  and  such  of 
his  party  as  escaped  the  flames  and  the  carnage, 
made  their  way  by  the  bridge  on  the  south  to  the 
upper  city.  Tlie  whole  of  the  cloisters  that  had 
hitherto  escaped.  Including  the  magnificent  triple 
colonnade  of  Herod  on  the  south  of  the  Temple, 
the  treasury  chambers,  and  the  rooms  round  the 
outer  courts,  were  now  all  burnt  and  demolished. 
Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary  itself  still  remained. 
On  its  solid  masonry  the  fire  had  had  comixiratively 
little  effect,  and  there  were  still  hidden  in  its  re- 
cesses a  few  faithful  priests  who  had  contrived  to 
rescue  the  most  valuable  of  the  utensils,  vessels, 
and  spices  of  the  sanctuary  (vi.  G,  §  1;  8,  §  3). 

The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  half  the  work  remained  to  be  done.  The 
upper  city,  higher  than  Jloriah,  inclosed  by  the 
original  wall  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  all 
sides  precipitous  except  at  the  north,  where  it  was 
defended  by  the  wall  and  towers  of  Herod,  was  still 
to  be  taken.*    Titus  first  tried  a  parley  —  he  stand- 
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a  Jo.'ephus  contradicts  himself  about  this  date, 
since  in  vi.  2,  §  1,  he  says  that  the  17th  Panemus  was 
the  "  very  day  "  that  Antonia  was  entered.  The  date 
given  in  the  text  agrees  best  fl'ith  the  narrative.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  17th  is  the  day  commemorated 
in  the  Jewish  Calendar. 

b  *  The  reader  will  note  that  all  which  remained  to 
be  taken  wsvs  the  western  hill,  protected  as  above  de- 
Bcribed.  If  the  topographical  theory  of  this  article 
\e  correct,  namely,  that  Zion.  the  city  of  Davit,  was 
»xterior  to  this  hill,  then  the.«e  monarchs  deprived 
themselveD  and  their  royal  residence  not  only  of  the 
VlT»ntage  of  the  strongest  natural  position,  but  also 


ing  on  the  e;ist  end  of  the  bridge  between  th* 
Temple  and  the  upper  city,  and  John  .and  Simon 
on  tlie  west  end.  His  terms,  however,  were  re- 
jected, and  no  alternative  was  left  him  but  to  force 
on  the  siege.  The  whole  of  the  low  part  of  the 
town  —  the  crowded  lanes  of  wliicli  we  have  so  often 
heard  —  was  burnt,  in  the  teeth  of  a  frantic  resist-  ^ 

ance  from  the  Zealots  (vi.  7,  §  1 ),  together  with 
the  council-house,  the  repository  cf  tlie  records 
(doubtless  occupied  by  Simon  since  its  fbmier  de- 
struction), and  the  palace  of  Helena,  which  were 
situ.ated  in  this  quarter  —  the  suburb  of  Ophel 
under  the  south  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  the  houses 
as  far  as  Siloam  on  the  lower  slojies  of  the  Temple 
Mount. 

It  took  18  days  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for 
the  siege ;  the  four  legions  were  once  more  stationed 
at  tlie  west  or  northwest  corner  when;  Herod's 
p.alace  abutted  on  the  wall,  and  where  the  three 
magnificent  and  impregnable  towers  of  Hi])picus, 
Phasaelus,  and  JIariamne  rose  conspicuous  (vi.  8,  § 
1,  and  §  4,  ad  fin.).  This  was  the  main  attack. 
Opposite  the  Temple,  the  precipitous  nature  of  the 
slopes  of  the  upper  city  rendered  it  unlikely  that 
any  serious  attempt  would  be  made  l)y  tiie  Jews, 
and  this  part  accordingly,  between  the  bridge  and 
the  Xystus,  was  left  to  the  auxiliaries.  The  attack 
was  commenced  on  the  7th  of  Gorpireus  (cir.  Sept. 
11),  and  by  the  next  day  a  breacii  was  m.ade  in 
the  wall,  and  the  Romans  at  Last  entered  the  city. 
During  the  att.ack  John  and  Simon  appear  to  have 
stationed  themselves  in  the  towers  just  alluded  to; 
and  had  they  remained  there  they  would  jirobably 
have  been  able  to  make  terms,  as  the  towers  were 
considered  impregnable  (vi.  8,  §  4).  But  on  the 
first  signs  of  the  breach,  they  took  flight,  and, 
traversing  the  city,  descended  into  the  Valley  of 
Himiom  below  Siloam,  and  endeavored  to  force  the 
wall  of  circumvallation  and  so  make  their  escape. 
On  being  repulsed  there,  they  took  refut;e  apart  in 
some  of  the  subterraneous  ca\erns  or  sewers  of  the 
city.  John  shortly  after  surrendered  himself;  but 
Simon  held  out  for  several  weeks,  and  did  not  make 
his  appearance  until  after  Titus  had  quitted  the 
city.  They  were  both  reserved  for  the  Triumph 
at  Rome. 

The  city  being  taken,  such  parts  as  h.ad  escaped 
the  former  confl.agrations  were  burned,  and  the 
whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was  ordered  to  be 
demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall  of  the  upper 
city,  and  Herod"s  three  great  towers  at  the  north- 
west corner,  which  were  left  st.uiding  .is  meinorialsi 
of  the  massive  nature  of  the  fortifications. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  killed; 
the  children  under  seventeen  were  sold  as  slaves; 
the  rest  were  sent,  some  to  the  Egyptian  mines, 
some  to  the  provincial  amphitheatres,  and  some  to 
grace  the  Triumph  of  the  Conqueror.<^     Titus  then 


of  the  protection  of  their  own  wall  I  There  is  no 
escape  from  this  conclusion  ;  and  the  above  statement 
of  Mr.  Grove,  which  is  strictly  accurate,  is  a  complet« 
refut;ition  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory.  S.  \V. 

c  The  prisoners  were  collected  for  this  final  partition 
in  the  Court  of  the  Women.  Josephus  states  that 
during  'he  process  eleven  thousand  died!  It  is  a 
good  iustance  of  the  exaggeration  in  which  he  indulged 
on  these  matters ;  for  taking  the  largest  estimate  ol 
the  Court  of  the  Women  (Lightfoot's),  it  contained 
a5,000  square  feet,  i.  e.  little  more  than  3  squaw 
feet  for  =.ach  of  those  who  died,  not  to  speaV  of  th« 
I  living 
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•eparted,  leaving  the  tenth  legion  under  the  com- 
mand of  Terenlius  Ruins  to  carry  out  tlie  work  of 
demolition.  (Jf  this  .losephus  assures  us  that  "  the 
B'hole  "  was  so  thoroughly  leveled  and  dug  up  that 
no  one  visiting  it  would  believe  it  had  ever  been 
inhabited"  (/>'•  •/•  vii.  1,  §  1).  Ci- 


Medal  of  Vespasian,  commemorating  the  capture 
From  its  destruction  by  Titus  to  the  present  time. 
—  For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its  destruction  by 
Titus  Jerusalem  disappears  from  history.  During 
tlie  revolts  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Cy- 
prus, and  Mesopotamia,  wiiich  disturbed  the  latter 
years  of  Trajan,  tlie  recovery  of  their  city  was  never 
attempted.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  tliat 
Lucuas,  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  Egypt,  led 
his  followers  into  Palestine,  where  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Koman  general  Turbo,  but  Jerusalem 
is  not  once  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions. Of  its  annals  during  this  period  we  know 
nothing.  Three  towers  and  part  of  the  western 
wall  alone  remained  of  its  strong  fortifications  to 
protect  the  cohorts  who  occupied  the  conquered 
city,  and  the  soldiers'  huts  were  long  the  only 
buildings  on  its  site.  But  ui  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
it  again  emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and  became 
the  centre  of  an  insurrection,  which  the  best  blood 
of  liome  was  shed  to  subdue.  In  despair  of  keep- 
ing the  Jews  in  subjection  by  other  means,  the 
Emperor  had  formed  a  design  to  restore  .Jerusalem, 
and  thus  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  a  rallying 
point  for* this  turbulent  nice.  In  furtherance  of 
his  plan  he  had  sent  thither  a  colony  of  veterans, 
in  nunil)er8  sufficient  for  the  defense  of  a  position 
eo  strong  \>y  nature  against  the  tlien  known  modes 
of  attack*  To  this  mexsure  Dion  Cassius  (Ixix. 
1-2)  attributes  a  renewd  of  the  insurrection,  while 
Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion till  tlie  outbreak  was  quelled.  Be  tliis  as  it 
may,  the  embers  of  revolt,  long  smouldering,  l)urst 
into  a  flame  soon  after  IladrLan's  departure  from 
tiie  East  in  A.  I).  132.  The  contemptuous  indif- 
ference jf  tlie  Romans,  or  the  secrecy  of  tlieir  own 
plans,  enaliled  the  Jews  to  organize  a  wide-spread 
conspiracy.  Bar  Coclieba,  their  leader,  the  tliird, 
according  to  Rabbinical  writers,  of  a  dyna.sty  of  the 
iAme  name,  princes  of  the  Captivity,  was  crowned 
king  at  Bother  by  the  Jews  who  thronged  to  him, 
and  l)y  the  jwpulace  was  regarded  as  the  Messiah. 
His  armor-liearcr,  K.  Akiba,  claimed  descent  from 
Sisera,  and  hated  the  Romans  witli  the  fierce  rancor 
of  his  adopted  nation.  All  the  Jews  in  I'alestine 
flocked  to  his  ntandard.  At  an  early  period  in  the 
revolt  they  became  masters  of  -Jerusalem,  and  at 
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tempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  The  exsict  d»t« 
of  tliis  attempt  is  uncertain,  but  the  fact  is  inferruJ 
from  allusions  in  Chrysostom  ( Ur.  6  in  JiuIikos), 
Nicephorus  (//.  A',  iii.  2i),  and  George  Cedrenus 
{Hist.  Cwnp.  p.  249),  alid  the  collateral  evidence  of 
a  coin  of  the  period.  Hadrian,  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  insurrection,  and 
tlie  ineffectual  efibrts  of  his 
troops  to  repress  it,  summoned 
from  Britain  Julius  Severus, 
tiie  greatest  general  of  his  time, 
to  take  tlie  command  of  the 
;iriny  of  Juduea.  Two  years 
were  spent  in  a  fierce  guerilla 
warfare  before  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  after  a  desperate  defense 
\\\  which  Uar  Cocheba  perished. 
The  courage  of  the  defenders 
was  shaken  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  vaults  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
the    Romans    became    masters 


of  Jerusalem. 


The  word  ugej  by  Joscphus  —  Trcp't'lSoAot  rij^ 
;  —  miiy  mean  uitlier  the  whole  place,  or  the  in 


of  the  position  (Milman, ///s<.  ofJacs,\\\.  122). 
But  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  capture  of 
tlie  city.  The  Jews  in  great  force  had  occupied 
the  fortress  of  Betlier,  and  there  maintained  a 
struggle  with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair  against 
the  repeated  onsets  of  the  Romans.  At  length, 
worn  out  by  famine  and  disease,  they  yielded  on 
the  9th  of  the  month  Ab,  A.  D.  135,  and  the 
grandson  of  Bar  Cocheba  was  among  the  slain. 
The  slaughter  was  frightful.  The  Romans,  say  the 
Rabbinical  historians,  waded  to  their  horse-bridles 
in  blood,  which  flowed  with  the  fury  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  The  corpses  of  the  sluin,  according  to  the 
same  veracious  authorities,  extended  for  more  than 
thirteen  miles,  and  remained  unburied  till  the  reign 
of  Antoninus.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
are  said  to  have  fallen  by  tlie  sword,  while  the 
number  of  victims  to  the  attendant  calamities  of 
war  was  countless.  On  the  side  of  the  Romalis 
the  loss  was  enormous,  and  so  dearly  bought  was 
their  victory,  that  Hadrian,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Senate,  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  did 
not  adopt  the  usual  congratulatory  phrase.  Bai 
Cocheba  has  left  traces  of  his  occupation  of  Jeru- 
salem in  coins  which  were  struck  during  the  first 
two  yeixrs  of  the  war.  Four  silver  coins,  three  of 
them  undoubtedly  belonging  to  Trajan,  have  been 
discovered,  restamped  with  Samaritan  characters. 
But  the  rebel  leader,  amply  supplied  with  tiie  pre- 
cious metals  l)y  the  contributions  of  his  fwUowers, 
afterwards  coined  his  own  money.  The  mint  was 
probably  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  at 
.lerusalem;  the  coins  struck  during  that  period 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  to  the  freedom  of  Jeru- 
salem," or  ".lerusalem  the  holy."  They  are  men- 
tioned in  both  Talmuds. 

Hadrian's  first  policy,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt,  was  to  obliterate  the  existence  of  Jeru- 
salem as  a  city.  The  ruins  which  Titus  had  lefl 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  jiassed 
over  the  foundations  of  the  Temple.  A  colony  of 
Roman  citizens  occujiied  the  new  city  which  rost 
from  the  ashes  of  .Jerusalem,  and  their  number  was 
afterwards  augmented  by  the  I'-iiijieror's  veteran 
legionaries.  A  temple  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  sacred  edifice  of  the 


foundations  of  the  Tomplo  only  were  dug  up  (see  the 
quotations  in  Schwara,  p.  635);  and  even  these  seeoi 
alls,   or  the   precinct  of  the  Temple.     The  I  to  have  been  in  exisUnco  in  the  time  of  Uhry»Oito« 
of  the  Talmud   perhaps   imply    that  (^^{(Ad  Judaos,\\i.  ^l). 
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lr»«.  and  among  the  ornaments  of  the  new  city 
rrerf  a  tlieatre,  two  market-places  {Br)ix6aia),  a 
building  called  rer()dvuix(l/ov,  and  another  called 
K4Spa.  It  was  divided  into  seven  quarters,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  warden.  Mount  Zion  lay 
without  the  walls  (Jerome,  Mlc.  iii.  12;  /tin. 
Hieros.  p.  5r)2,  ed.  Wesseling).  That  the  northern 
wall  inclosetl  the  so-called  sacred  places,  though 
asserted  by  Ueyling,  is  regarded  by  iMlinter  as  a 
fal>le  of  a  later  date.  A  temple  to  Astarte,  the 
Phoenician  Venus,  on  the  site  afterwards  identified 
with  the  sepulchre,  appears  on  coins,  with  four 
columns  and  the  inscription  C.  A.  C,  Colonia 
jEUa  C'lpituUna,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  it  was  erected  at  this  time.  The  worship 
of  Serapis  was  introduced  from  Egypt.  A  statue 
of  the  emperor  was  raised  on  the  site  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies  (Niceph.  H.  li.  iii.  2-t);  and  it  must 
have  been  near  the  same  spot  that  the  Bordeaux 
pilgrim  saw  two  statues  of  Hadrian,  not  far  from 
the  "  lapis  pertusus  "  which  the  Jews  of  his  day 
yearly  visited  and  anointed  with  oil  {Itin.  Hieros. 
p.  591). 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year,  A.  d. 
136,  that  Hadrian,  on  celebrating  his  Vicennalia, 
bestowed  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  jElia 
Capitolina,  combining  with  his  own  family  title 
the  name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  colony.  Christians  and  pagans  alone 
were  allowed  to  reside.  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
enter  on  pain  of  death,  and  this  prohibition  re- 
mained in  force  in  the  time  of  'I'ertullian.  But  the 
conqueror,  thougii  stern,  did  not  descend  to  wan- 
ton mockery.  The  swine,  sculptured  by  the  em- 
peror's command  over  the  gate  leading  to  Bethle- 
hem (Euseb.  Chron.  Hadr.  Ann.  xx.)  was  not 
intended  as  an  insult  to  the  conquered  race  to  bar 
their  entrance  to  the  city  of  their  fathers,  but  was 
on  3  of  the  signa  militaria  of  the  Roman  army. 
About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  the  Jews 
were  allowed  to  visit  the  neighborhood,  and  after- 
wards, once  a  year,  to  enter  the  city  itself,  and  weep 
over  it  on  the  anniversary  of  its  capture.  Jerome 
(on  Zc'ph.  i.  15)  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
wretched  crowds  of  Jews  who  in  his  day  assembled 
at  the  wailing-place  by  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple 
to  bemoan  the  loss  of  their  ancestral  greatness. 
On  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab  might  be  seen  the 
aged  and  decrepit  of  both  sexes,  with  tattered  gar- 
ments and  disheveled  hair,  who  met  to  weep  over 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  purchased  permis- 
sion of  the  soldiery  to  prolong  their  lamentations 
("et  miles  mercedem  postulat  ut  illis  fiere  plus 
liceat"). 

So  completely  were  all  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
obliterated  that  its  very  name  was  in  process  of 
time  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  after  Constantine 
built  the  Martyiion  on  the  site  of  the  crucifixion, 
that  its  ancient  appellation  was  revived.  In  the 
7th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicasa  the  bishop  of 
.iElia  is  mentioned;  but  Macarius,  in  subscribing 
to  the  canons,  designated  himself  bishop  of  Jeru- 
(jalem.  The  name  Jilia  occurs  as  late  as  Adam- 
\ianus  (a.  n.  697),  and  is  even  found  in  Edrisi 
and  Mejr  ed-Din  about  1495. 

After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  colony  of 
(Elia  the  annals  of  the  city  agam  relapse  into  an 
»bscurity  which  is  only  represen»ed  in  history  by  a 
4st  of  twenty-three  Christian  bishops,  who  filled 
Ip  the  interval  between  the  election  of  Marctis,  the 
Srat  of  the  aeries,  and  JIacarius  in  the  reign  of 
oonstantise.     Already  in   the   third    century  th« 
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Holy  Places  had  become  objects  of  enthusiaam,  sim> 
the  pilgrimage  of  Alexander,  a  bishop  in  Ci]:i>a- 
docia,  and  afterwards  of  Jerusalem,  is  matter  of 
history.  In  the  following  century  such  pilgrimages 
became  more  common.  The  aged  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine,  visited  Palestine  in  A.  u. 
326,  and,  according  to  tradition,  erected  magnifi- 
cent churches  at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Her  son,  fired  with  the  same  zeal,  swept 
away  the  shrine  of  Astarte,  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  resun-ection,  anil  founded  in  its  stead  a 
chapel  or  oratory.  On  the  east  of  this  was  a  large 
court,  the  eastern  side  being  formed  by  the  Bnsiliai, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  cross  was  said  to  have 
been  found  The  latter  of  these  buildings  is  that 
known  as  the  Miiriyrlvn ;  the  former  was  the 
church  of  the  Anasiasi?,  or  Hesurrection :  their 
locality  Tvill  be  considered  in  the  following  section 
(p.  1324,  &c.).  The  Martyrion  was  con/jjleted 
A.  D.  335,  and  its  dedication  celelirated  by  a  great 
council  of  bishops,  first  at  Tyre,  and  afterwards 
at  Jerusalem,  at  which  Eusebius  was  present.  In 
the  rei^^n  of  Julian  (A.  i).  362)  the  Jews,  with  the 
permission  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  emperor, 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  temple.  From  whatever  motive,  Julian  had 
formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  Jewish  worship 
on  Mount  Moriah  to  its  pristine  splendor,  and  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  the  East  the  execution  of  hi? 
project  was  intrusted  to  his  favorite,  Alypius  of 
Antioch.  Materials  of  every  kind  were  provided 
at  the  emperor's  expense,  and  so  great  was  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Jews  that  their  women  took  part 
in  the  work,  and  in  the  laps  of  their  garments 
carried  off  the  earth  which  covered  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple.  But  a  sudden  whirlwind  and  earth- 
quake shattered  the  stones  of  the  fornier  founda- 
tions; the  workmen  fled  for  shelter  to  one  of  the 
neighboring  churches  (eTri  tj  twv  TT\i]aiov  iepwv, 
Greg.  Naz.  Or.  iv.  Ill),  the  doors  of  which  were 
closed  against  them  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a 
fire  issuing  from  the  Temple-mount  raged  the 
whole  day  and  consumed  their  tools.  Numbers 
perished  in  the  flames.  Some  who  escapid  took 
refuge  in  a  portico  near  at  hand,  which  fell  at  night 
and  crushed  them  as  they  slept  (Theodor.  //.  E 
iii.  15;  Sozomen,  v.  21;  see  also  Ambros.  Episi 
ad  Theodosiuni,  lib.  ii.  ep.  17).  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  coloring  which  this  story  received  as 
it  passed  through  the  bands  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians,  the  impartial  narrative  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiii.  1),  the  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  of  the  emperor,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  main  facts  that  the  work  was  in- 
terrupted by  fire,  which  all  attril)uted  to  supernist- 
ural  agency.  In  the  time  of  Chrysostom  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Temple  still  remained,  to  which  the 
orator  could  appeal  (ad  Judceog,  iii.  431;  Paris, 
1636).  The  event  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  of 
God  upon  the  impious  attempt  of  Julian  to  falsify 
the  predictions  of  Christ:  a  position  which  Bishop 
AVarburton  defends  with  great  skill  in  his  treatiso 
on  the  subject. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Jerusalem 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  pilgrims  from 
all  regions,  and  its  bishops  contended  with  those 
of  Csesarea  for  the  supremacy;  but  it  was  not  li'J 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451-453)  that  it 
was  made  an  independent  patriarchate.  In  th« 
theological  controversies  which  followed  the  decisi(.n 
of  that  council  with  regard  to  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  Jerusalem  bore  its  share  with  other  orient*! 
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•bnivnes,  and  two  of  its  bishops  were  deposed  by 
Moiiophjsite  faiiatici  .  The  synod  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.  I).  5-iO  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  synod  of 
Constantinople  against  the  iMonophysites. 

In  521)  the  Emperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jeru- 
salem a  splendid  church  in  honor  of  the  Virj^in, 
which  has  i)ccn  identified  l)y  most  writers  with  the 
building  known,  in  modern  times  as  the  Mosque 
el-Akia,  but  of  which  probably  no  remains  now 
exist  (see  p.  1329).  [Against  this  view  see  Amor, 
ed.  §  IV.]  I'rocopius,  the  historian,  ascribes  to 
the  same  emperor  the  erection  of  ten  or  eleven 
monasteries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho.  Kutychius  adds  that  he  l)uilt  a  Iiosi)ital 
for  strangers  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  churcii 
above  mentioned  was  begun  by  the  patriarch  Ellas, 
and  completed  by  Ju.stinian.  Later  in  the  same 
century  Gregory  the  Great  (590-004)  sent  the  abbot 
Probus  to  Jerusalem  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  endowed  a  hospital  for  pilgrims,  which  Kobin- 
Bon  suggests  is  the  same  as  that  now  used  by  the 
Muslims  for  the  like  purpose,  and  called  by  the 
Arabs  et-Takhjch. 

For  nearly  five  centuries  the  city  had  been  free 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  The  merchants  of  the 
Mediterranean  sent  their  ships  to  the  coasts  of 
Syria,  and  Jerusalem  became  a  centre  of  trade,  as 
well  as  of  devotion.  Hut  this  rest  was  roughly 
broken  by  the  invading  Persian  army  under  Clios- 
roes  11.,  who  swept  through  Syria,  drove  the  impe- 
rial troops  before  them,  and,  after  the  capture  of 
Antioch  and  Damascus,  marclied  upon  Jerusalem. 
A  multitude  of  Jews  from  Tilierias  and  Galilee  fol- 
lowed in  their  train.  The  city  was  invested,  and 
taken  by  assault  in  June,  G14;  thousands  of  the 
monks  and  clergy  were  slain;  the  suburbs  were 
burnt,  churches  demolished,  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Sepulclire  injured,  if  not  consumed,  by  fire.  The 
itivading  army  in  their  retreat  carried  with  them 
the  patriarch  Zacharias,  and  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  besides  nudtitudes  of  captives.  During  the 
exile  of  the  patriarch,  his  vicar  Modestus,  sup|)lied 
with  money  and  workmen  by  the  munificent  .lohn 
Kleen»n,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  restored  the 
churches  of  the  Resurrection  and  Calvary,  and 
also  that  of  the  Assumption.  After  a  struggle  of 
fourteen  years  the  imperial  arms  were  again  victo- 
rious, and  in  628  Heraclius  entered  Jerusalem  on 
foot,  *  the  head  of  a  triumphal  procession,  bearing 
the  true  cross  on  his  shotdder.  The  restoration  of 
the  churches  is,  with  gre-ater  probability,  attributed 
by  William  of  Tyre  to  the  liberality  of  the  empe- 
ror (///«/.  i.  1). 

The  dominion  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City 
was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  After  an  ob- 
stinate defense  of  four  months,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  ,\r:d)s. 
the  ji'.triarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the  Kiialif 
Omar  in  person  A.  n.  637.  The  valor  of  the  be- 
Bieged  extorted  imwilling  admiratioy  froni  the  vic- 
tors, and  ol)tained  for  them  terms  uneqnaled  for 
len'ency  in  the  history  of  Arab  conquest.  The 
Khalif,  after  ratifying  the  terms  of  capittdation, 
which  sec-ired  to  the  (.Christians  liberty  of  worship 
In  the  churches  which  they  had,  but  proh.iiiited  the 
irection  of  more,  entered  tlic  city,  an<l  was  met  at 
the  gates  by  the  patriarch.  Sophronius  received 
him  with  tlie  unoourleous  exclamation,  "  Verily 
this  is  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by 
iJaniel  the  prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place!  " 
»nd  the  chronicler  does  not  forget  to  record  the 
lagged  dress  and  "  SaUinic  hypocrisy  "  of  the  liardy 
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khalif  (Cedrenus,  I/lsf.  Comp.  426).  Omu  U«a 
in  company  with  the  patriarch,  visited  the  Churcli 
of  the  liesurrection,  and  at  the  Muslitn  tim^•  ol 
prayer  knelt  down  on  the  eastern  steps  ot  the 
Haailica,  refusing  to  pray  within  the  buildings,  in 
order  that  tlie  possession  of  them  might  be  secured 
to  the  (,'hristians.  Tradition  relates  that  he  re- 
quested a  site  whereon  to  erect  a  mosque  for  the 
Mohammedan  worship,  and  that  the  patriarch  a.s- 
signed  hini  the  spot  occupied  by  the  reputed  stone 
of  Jacob's  vision  :  over  this  he  is  said  to  have  built 
the  mosque  afterwards  known  by  his  name  (Eutychii 
Clirun.  ii.  285;  Ockley,  Hist,  if  Sar.  jjp.  205-21 1, 
IJolm),  and  which  still  exists  in  the  S.  K.  cornel 
of  the  Aksa.  Henceforth  Jerusalem  became  for 
Muslims,  as  well  as  Christians,  a  sacred  place,  and 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  shared  the  honors  of  pilgrimaae 
with  the  renowned  Kaaba  of  Mecca. 

In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  (771-814)  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  the  NN'est  to 
distribute  alms  in  the  Holy  City,  and  on  their 
return  were  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the  en- 
lightened Khalif  Harun  er-Kashid,  bearing  to 
Charlemagne  the  keys  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  But  these  amenities  were  not  of  long 
continuance.  The  dissensions  which  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  the  khalif  spread  to  Jerusalem,  and 
churches  and  convents  suffered  in  the  general 
anarchy.  About  the  same  period  the  feud  between 
the  Joktanite  and  Ishmaelite  Arabs  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect.  The  former,  after  devast^ating  the 
neighboring  region,  made  an  attenipt  upon  Jeru- 
salem, but  were  repulsed  by  the  signal  \a\oT  of  its 
garrison.  In  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  el-Motasem 
it  was  held  for  a  time  by  the  rebel  chief  Taniun 
Abu-Hareb. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Abassides  the  Holy  City 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eatimite  conqueror 
Muez,  who  fixed  tlie  .seat  of  his  empire  at  Musr  el- 
Kahirah,  the  modern  Cairo  (a.  u.  WJ).  Under  the 
Eatimite  dynasty  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in 
Jerusalem  reached  their  height,  when  el-IIakem, 
the  third  of  his  line,  ascended  the  throne  (a.  n. 
99G).  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
had  been  twice  dismantled  and  burnt  within  the 
previous  seventy  years  (Eutych.  Ann.  ii.  529,530; 
Cedren.  J/ist.  Comp.  p.  601),  was  again  demolished 
(Ademari  Cliron.  a.  n.  1010),  and  its  successor 
was  not  completed  till  a.  t).  1048.  A  small  chapel 
("oratoria  valde  modica."  Will.  Tyr.  viii.  3)  sup- 
plied the  i)lace  of  the  magnificent  IJasilica  on  Gol- 
gotha. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury became  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Muslims, 
who  exacted  a  tax  of  a  iiyzant  from  every  visitor  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
pilgrimages  of  tliis  century  were  those  of  Robert 
of"NornKuidy  (1035),  Eietbert  of  Cambray  (1054), 
and  the  (ierman  bishops  (1005). 

In  1077  Jerusalem  was  pillaged  by  Afsis  the 
Kharismian,  connnander  of  the  army  sent  by  Jlelek 
Shah  against  the  Syrian  dominions  of  the  khalif. 
About  the  year  1084  it  waij  bestowed  by  Tutush, 
the  brother' of  .Melek  Shah,  upon  Ortok,  chief  of  a 
lurkman  horrle  under  his  command.  Erom  this 
time  till  10i)l  Ortok  w.as  emir  of  the  city,  and  on 
his  death  it  was  held  as  a  kind  of  fief  by  his  soni 
llghftzy  and  Sukmsin.  whose  severity  to  the  Chris- 
tians became  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Crusades. 
Hudhw:1n,  son  of  Tutush,  made  an  ineffectual  attack 
upon  Jerusalem  in  1096.  'I'he  city  was  ultimatelj 
taken,  after  a  siege  of  forty  days,  by  Afdai,  vizii 
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»f  ihe  khalif  of  E<;ypt,  and  for  eleven  montlis  had 
been  governed  by  the  Emir  Iftikar  ed-Dauleh.  when, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1099,  the  crusading  army  ap- 
peared before  tlie  walls.  After  the  fall  of  Antioch 
in  tlie  preceding  year  the  remains  of  their  numerous 
host  marched  along  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea, 
passing  Hyblos,  Beyroiit,  and  Tyre  on  their  road, 
nnd  so  through  Lydda,  Randeh,  and  the  ancient 
Emniaus,  to  Jerusalem.  The  crusaders,  40,000 
in  number,  but  with  little  more  than  20,000  effective 
troops,  reconnoitred  the  city,  and  determined  to 
attack  it  on  the  north.  Their  camp  extended  from 
the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  to  that  beneath  the  tower 
of  David.  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  occupied  the  extreme 
left  (East) :  next  him  was  Count  Robert  of  Flanders : 
Robert  of  Normandy  held  the  third  place;  and 
Tancred  \vas  posted  at  the  N.  W.  corner  tower,  after- 
wards called  by  his  name.  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
originally  encamped  against  the  West  Gate,  but 
afterwards  withdrew  half  his  force  to  the  part  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  church  of  Zion.  At  the 
tidings  of  their  approach  the  khalif  of  Egypt  g.ave 
orders  for  the  repair  of  the  towers  and  walls;  the 
fountains  and  wells  for  five  or  six  miles  round  (Will. 
Tyr.  vii.  23),  with  the  exception  of  Siloam,  were 
stopijed,  as  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  when  the  city 
was  invested  by  Sennacherib's  host  of  Assyrians. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  their  arrival  the  crusaders 
attacked  the  city  and  drove  the  Saracens  from  the 
outworks,  but  were  compelled  to  suspend  their 
operations  till  the  arrival  of  the  Genoese  engineers. 
Another  month  was  consumed  in  constructing 
engines  to  attack  the  walls,  and  meanwhile  the 
besiegers  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  thirst  in  a  burn- 
ing sun.  At  length  the  engines  were  completed 
and  the  day  fixed  for  the  assault.  On  the  night 
of  the  i3th  of  July  Godfrey  had  changed  his  plan  of 
attack,  and  removed  his  engines  to  a  weaker  part 
of  the  wall  between  the  (Jate  of  St.  Stephen  and 
the  corner  tower  o\'erlooking  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  on  the  north.  At  break  of  day  the  city  was 
assaulted  in  three  points  at  once.  Tancred  and 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  attacked  the  walls  opposite 
their  own  positions.  Night  only  separated  the  com- 
batants, and  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  morrow's  contest.  Next  day,  after 
seven  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  drawbridge  from 
Godfrey's  Tower  was  let  down,  (jodfrey  was  first 
upon  the  wall,  followed  by  the  Count  of  Flanders 
and  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  the  northern  gate  was 
thrown  open,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday  the 
15th  of  .July  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
crusaders.  Raymond  of  Toulouse  entered  without 
opposition  by  the  Zion  Gate.  The  carnage  was 
terrible  :  10,000  IMuslims  fell  within  the  sacred 
inclosure.  Order  was  gradually  restored,  and  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  elected  king  (Will.  Tyr.  viii.). 
(churches  were  established,  and  for  eighty-eight 
years  Jerusalem  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.     In   1187  it  was  retaken  by   Saladin 
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a  *  Some  account  of  Jerusalem  as  it  now  is  will  be 
round  under  the  head  of  Modern  Jerusalem,  appended 
'o  the  present  article^  (Amer.  ed.).  This  review  of 
•he  vicissitudes  of  the  Holy  City  would  be  incomplete 
without  such  an  addition.  II. 

('  *  This  article  of  Mr.  i'ergusson  on  the  "  Topography 
of  the  City"  is  one  of  great  value,  aside  altogether 
from  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  his  peculiar 
news  respecting  the  identification  of  Mount  Zion  and 
tie  site  of  the  Holy  .Sepulchre.  On  these  particular 
poiiit8  his  views,  though  approved  by  same  in  England 
*Bd  supported  by  no  little  ingenuity,  are  not  those 


after  a  siege  of  several  weeks.  Five  yenrs  afterwanh 
(1192),  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Richard  of 
England,  the  fortifications  were  strengthened  and 
new  walls  built,  and  the  supply  of  water  again  cut  ' 
off  (Barhebr.  C/inm.  p.  421).  During  the  wintei 
of  1191-2  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  Fifty  skilled  masons,  sent  by  Alaeddin  ol 
Mosul,  rendered  able  assistance,  and  two  thousand 
Christian  captives  were  pressed  into  the  service. 
The  Sultan  rode  round  the  fortifications  each  day 
encouraging  the  workmen,  and  exeu  brought  them 
stones  on  his  horse's  saddle.  His  sons,  his  brother 
Malek  al-Adel,  and  the  Emirs  ably  seconded  his 
efforts,  and  within  six  months  the  works  were 
completed,  solid  and  durable  as  a'  rock  (Wilken., 
Kreuzziif/e,  iv.  457,  458).  The  walls  and  toweiu 
were  demolished  by  order  of  the  Sultan  Melek  el- 
Mu'adhdheni  of  Damascus  in  1219,  and  in  this 
defenseless  condition  the  city  was  ceded  to  the 
Christians  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
I'rederick  II.  An  attempt  to  rebuild  the  walls  in 
1239  was  frustrated  by  an  assault  by  David  of 
Kerak,  who  dismantled  the  city  anew.  In  1243  it 
again  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and 
in  the  following  year  sustained  a  siege  by  the  wild 
Kharismian  hordes,  wlio  slaughtered  the  priests  and 
monks  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  after  plundering  the  city  with- 
drew to  Gaza.  After  their  departure  Jerusalem 
again  reverted  to  the  Mohammedans,  in  whose 
hands  it  still  remains.  The  defeat  of  the  Christians 
at  Gaza  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the  Holy 
City  by  the  forces  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

Jn  1277  Jerusalem  was  nominally  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1517  it  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I.,  whose  suc- 
cessor Suliman  built  the  present  walls  of  the  city 
in  1542.  Mohammed  Aly,  the  I'asha  of  Egypt, 
took  possession  of  it  in  1832.  In  1834  it  was 
seized  and  held  for  a  time  by  the  Fcllahin  during 
the  insurrection,  and  in  1840,  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Acre,  was  again  restored  to  the  Sultan. 

Such  in  brief  is  a  sketch  of  the  checkered  for- 
tunes of  the  Holy  City  since  its  destrufttion  by 
Titus."  The  details  will  be  found  in  Gibbon's 
Decline  nnd  Full ;  Prof.  Robinson's  Bi/d.  lies,  i 
305-407;  the  Rev.  G.  Williams'  l/oly  Cily,  vol.  i. 
\Vilken's  Uesch.  iler  Kreuzziir/e  ;  Deylinij's  Diss. 
de  yEUa  CcpitoUruB  oriy.  et  histoiia ;  ?nd  Bp. 
Miinter's  History  oj' the  Jewish  IVai'undei-  Trajan 
aiul  /Iddrinn,  translated  in  Robinson's  BiOli^theca 
Sacra,  pp.  393-455.  W.  A.   W 

III.  Topography  of  the  Citv.* 

There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  the  ancient  world  the 
topography  of  which  ought  to  be  so  easily  deter- 
mined as  that  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  first  place,  the 
city  always  was  small,  and  is  surrounded  by  deep 
valleys,  while  the  form  of  the  ground  within  its 
limits  is  so  strongly  marked  that  there  never  could 


whic'a  Biblical  scholars  generally  entertain.  We  insert 
therefore  (at  tUe  end  of  the  article)  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended examination  of  his  theory  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  by  Dr.  Wolcott,  who  writes  with  the  advantage 
of  a  per.'oual  knowledge  of  the  localities  in  question. 
We  pursue  this  course,  instead  of  setting  aside  or 
abridging  the  article,  both  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr 
Fergussot.,  who  enjoys  a  liigh  reputation  as  an 
architect  and  archseologist  and  as  required  also  by 
our  pledge  to  the  reader  to  omit  nothing  in  tbis  editio-a 
of  the  Dictionary  ;rhich  he  would  find  in  the  English 
edition.  H 
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•pparently  be  any  great  difTiculty  in  ascertaining 
ita  general  extent,  or  in  fixing  its  more  prominent 
feiitures;  and  on  the  other  haiui  we  have  in  the 
works  of  Joseplnis  a  more  full  and  complete  topo- 
graphical description  of  this  city  than  of  almost 
any  other  in  tlie  ancient  world.  It  is  certain  that 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  localities  he 
describes,  and  as  his  copious  descriptions  can  be 
tested  by  comparing  tlieni  with  tlie  details  of  the 
siege  by  Titus  which  he  afterwards  narrates,  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  settling  at  least  all  the 
main  points.  Nor  would  there  ever  have  been  any, 
but  for  the  circumstance  that  for  a  long  period  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  the  place  was 
practically  deserted  by  its  original  inhabitants,  and 
the  continuity  of  tradition  consequently  broken  in 
upon ;  and  after  this,  when  it  again  appears  in  his- 
tory, it  is  as  a  sacred  city,  and  at  a  period  the  most 
uncritical  of  any  known  in  the  modern  history  of 
the  world.  During  at  least  ten  centuries  of  what 
are  called  most  properly  the  dark  ages,  it  was 
tliought  necessary  to  find  a  locality  for  e^■er3•  event 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  had 
taken  place  within  or  near  its  wails.  These  were 
in  most  instances  fixed  arbitrarily,  there  being  no 
constant  tradition  to  guide  the  topographer,  so  that 
the  confusion  which  has  arisen  has  become  perplex- 
ing, to  a  degree  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  attempted  to  unravel  the  tangled 
thread;  and  now  that  long  centuries  of  constant 
tradition  have  added  sanctity  to  the  localities,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  shake  one's  self  free  from  its 
influence,  and  to  investigate  the  subject  in  that 
ciiucal  spirit  which  is  necessary  to  ehcit  the  truth 
80  long  buried  in  obscurity. 

It  is  only  by  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive from  the  very  beginning,  and  admitting  nothing 
which  cannot  be  proved,  either  by  direct  testimony 
or  by  local  indications,  that  we  can  iiope  to  clear 
up  the  mystery;  but,  with  the  ample  materials 
that  still  exist,  it  only  requires  that  this  should  he 
done  in  order  to  arri\e  at  a  correct  determination 
of  at  least  all  the  principal  points  of  the  topography 
of  this  sacred  city. 

So  little  has  this  been  done  hitherto,  that  there 
are  at  present  before  the  public  three  distinct  views 
of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  so  discrepant  from 
one  another  in  their  most  essential  features,  that  a 
disinterested  person  might  fairly  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  there  existed  no  real  data  for 
the  determination  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  that 
the  disputed  (piestions  must  forever  remain  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  state  as  at  present. 

1.  The  first  of  these  theories  is  the  most  obvious, 
and  has  at  all  events  the  jjreat  merit  of  simplicity. 
It  consists  in  the  belief  that  all  the  sacred  localities 
were  correctly  ascertained  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity;  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
that  none  h.ive  been  changed  during  the  dark  ages 
that  followed,  or  in  the  numerous  revolutions  to 
which  the  city  has  been  exfwsed.  Consequently, 
/nferring  that  all  which  the  traditions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  handed  down  to  us  may  be  implicitly 
relied  upon.  Tlie  advantages  of  this  theory  are  so 
inanife-st,  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  it  should  be 
Bo  popular  and  find  so  many  advocates. 

The  first  person  who  ventured  publicly  to  express 
his  dissent  from  this  view  was  Korte,  a  (ierman 
printer,  who  travelled  in  1'ale.stine  alx)ut  the  year 
1728.  On  visiting  .Jerusalem  he  was  struck  with 
the  :«()parcnt  impossibility  of  reconciling  tiie  site  of 
ibe  ^irvsent  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the 
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exigencies  of  the  Bible  narrative,  an<\  on  his  return 
home  published  a  work  denying  the  authenticity 
of  the  so-called  sacred  localities.  His  heresies  ex- 
cited very  little  attention  at  the  time,  or  for  long 
afterwards;  but  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  haa 
sjirung  up  during  the  present  century  has  revived 
the  controversy  which  has  so  long  been  dormant, 
and  many  pious  and  earnest  men,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  have  expressed  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness the  difficulties  they  feel  in  reconciling  the 
assumed  localities  with  the  indications  in  the  liible. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  present  localities 
being  the  correct  ones  are  well  sununed  up  by  the 
Kev.  George  Williams  in  his  work  on  the  Holy 
City,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  \\'illia  all 
has  been  said  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  their 
authenticity.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  various  hypotheses  that  are  brought  forward 
to  explain  away  the  admitted  difficulties  of  the 
case;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  new  facts  to 
counterbalance  the  significance  of  those  so  often 
urged  on  the  other  side,  while  the  continued  appeals 
to  faith  and  to  personal  arguments,  do  not  inspire 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  data  brought 
forward. 

2.  I'rofessor  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,. in  his 
elaborate  works  on  Palestine,  has  brought  together 
all  the  arguments  which  from  the  time  of  Korte 
have  been  accumulating  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  medieval  sites  and  traditions.  He  has  done 
this  with  a  power  of  logic  which  would  probably 
have  been  conclusive  had  he  been  able  to  carry  the 
argument  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  His  want 
of  knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the  principles 
of  architectural  criticism,  however,  prevented  him 
from  perceiving  that  the  present  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  wholly  of  an  age  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  Crusades,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  style  of 
Constantine.  Nor  was  he,  from  the  same  causes, 
able  to  correct  in  a  single  instance  the  erroneous 
adscriptions  given  to  many  other  buildings  in  Jeru- 
salem, whose  dates  might  have  aflbrded  a  clew  to 
the  mystery.  When,  in  consequence,  he  announced 
as  the  result  of  his  researches  the  melancholy  con- 
clusion, that  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
now,  and  must  in  all  probability  (or  ever  remain  a 
mystery,  the  effect  was,  that  those  who  were  opposed 
to  his  views  clung  all  the  more  firmly  to  those  they 
before  entertained,  preferring  a  site  and  a  sepulchre 
which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  tradition  of  agen 
rather  than  launch  forth  on  the  shoreless  sea  of 
speculation  which  Dr.  L'obinson's  negative  con- 
clusion opened  out  before  them. 

3.  The  third  theory  is  that  put  forward  by  the 
author  of  this  article  in  his  "  Kssay  on  the  Ancient 
'Ibpography  of  Jerusalem."  It  agrees  generally 
with  the  views  uiged  by  all  those  from  Korte  to 
Hobinson,  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  present 
site  of  the  sepulchre;  but  instead  of  acquiescing  in 
the  desponding  view  taken  by  the  latter,  it  gcies  on 
to  assert,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  lierealler, 
tliat  the  building  now  known  to  Christians  as  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  but  by  Moslems  called  the  Dome 
of  the  Kock,  is  the  identical  church  which  Con- 
stantine erected  over  the  Hock  which  contained  the 
Tomb  of  Christ. 

If  this  view  of  the  topography  can  be  maintained, 
it  at  once  sets  to  rest  all  questions  that  can  pos- 
sibly arise  as  to  the  accordance  of  the  sacred  sitei 
with  tlie  Millie  narrative;  for  tliere  is  no  doubt  but 
that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  this  locality  wai 
outaide  the  walls,  "  near  the  judgment-seut,"  ajid 
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'•towards  the  country;"  and  it  agrees  in  every 
iwpect  with  the  minutest  iudicatiou  of  the  Scrip- 
lures. 

'.i  confirms  all  that  was  said  by  Euseliius,  and 
all  Christian  and  3Iohammedan  writers  before  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  regarding  the  sacred  localities, 
and  brings  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan 
topography  into  order,  and  explains  ail*that  before 
was  so  puzzling. 

It  substitutes  a  building  which  no  one  doubts 
was  brilt  lon^  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  for 
one  which  as  undoubtedly  was  erected  after  that 
event :  and  one  that  now  [wssesses  in  its  centre  a 
mass  of  living  rock  with  one  cave  in  it  exactly  as 
described  by  Eusebius,  for  one  with  only  a  small 
tal>emacle  of  marble,  where  no  rock  ever  was  seen 
by  human  eyes:  and  it  gi'oups  together  buildings 
undoubtedly  of  the  age  of  (Jonstantine,  whose  juxta- 
position it  is  otherwise  impossible  to  account  for. 

A  theory  offering  such  advantages  as  these  ought 
either  to  be  welcomed  by  all  Christian  men,  or 
assailed  by  earnest  reasoning,  and  not  rejected 
without  good  and  solid  objections  being  brought 
against  it.  lor  it  never  can  be  unimportant  even 
to  the  best  estal  dished  creeds  to  deprive  scoffers  of 
every  opportunity  for  ia  sneer,  and  it  is  always  wise 
to  offer  to  the  wavering  every  testimony  which  may 
tend  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith. 

Tlie  most  satisfactory  way  of  investigating  the 
sul^ject  will  probably  be  to  commence  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  .Jerusalem,  immedi- 
ately before  its  downfall,  which  also  haopens  to  be 
the  period  when  we  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
knowledge  regarduig  its  featiu-es.  If  we  can  de- 
termine what  was  then  its  extent,  and  fix  the  more 
important  localities  at  that  period,  there  will  he  no 
great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  proper  sites  for 
tlie  e\ents  which  may  have  happened  either  before 
or  after.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
of  course  existed  then ;  and  the  descriptions  of  Jo- 
sephus,  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  trusted,  applj  to 
tlie  city  as  he  then  saw  it;  so  that  the  evidenie  is 
at  that  period  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than 
at  any  otlier  time,  and  the  city  itself  being  then  at 
its  greatest  extent,  it  necessarily  included  all  that 
existed  either  before  or  afterwards. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
much  disputed  point  of  the  veracity  of  the  his- 
torian on  whose  testimony  we  must  principally  rely 
in  this  matter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that 
every  new  discovery,  every  improved  plan  that  ha.s 
Ijeen  made,  has  served  more  and  more  to  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  and  to  give  a  higher 
idea  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  local  knowledjce 
In  no  one  instance  has  he  yet  been  convicted  of  in} 
material  error  iu  descrilting  localities  in  plnn 
Many  difficulties  which  were  thought  at  one  I  ime 
to  be  insuperable  have  disappeared  with  a  more 
careful  investigation  of  the  data ;  and  now  that  the 
city  has  lieen  carefully  mapped  and  explored,  theie 
deems  e\ery  probability  of  our  being  able  to  recon- 
cile all  his  descriptions  with  the  appearance  of  the 
existing  localities.  So  much  indeed  is  tiiis  the  case 
that  one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  Roman 
army  was  provided  with  suneyors  who  could  map 
out  tiie  localities  with  very  tolerable  precision ;  and 
that,  tliough  writing  at  Home,  Josephus  had  before 
him  data  which  checked  and  guided  him  in  all  he 
said  as  to  horizontal  dimensions.  This  becomes 
more  probable  when  we  confider  how  moderate  all 
.he.se  are,  and  how  consistent  with  existinz  reni.ains. 
tad  compaie  them  with  his  strangelv  exaggerated 
8.1 
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statements  whenever  he  speaks  of  heights  or  de- 
scribes the  an-angement  of  buildings  whicli  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  siege,  and  of  which  it  may 
be  supposed  no  record  or  coirect  description  then 
existed.  He  seems  to  have  felt  himself  it  liberty 
to  indulge  his  national  vanity  in  respect  to  these, 
but  to  have  been  checked  when  speaking  of  what 
still  existed,  and  could  never  be  fiilsified.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  almost  all  instances  we  may  im- 
plicitly rely  on  anything  he  says  with  regard  to  the 
plan  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  to  anything  that  existefl 
or  could  1)0  Itested  at  the  time  he  WTOte,  but  must 
receive  with  the  greatest  caution  any  assertion  with 
regard  to  what  did  not  then  remain,  or  respecting 
which  no  accurate  evidence  could  be  adduced  to 
refute  his  statement. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus there  are  two  points  which  it  is  necessary 
should  be  fixed  in  order  to  understand  what  fol- 
lows. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  position  and  dimensions 
of  the  Temple;  the  second  the  position  of  the 
Tower  Hippicus. 

Thanks  to  modern  investigation  there  now  seems 
to  be  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  first,  with 
all  the  accuracy  requisite  to  our  present  purposes. 
The  position  of  the  Tower  Hippicus  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  the  same  absolute  certainty,  but  can 
be  fixed  within  such  limits  as  to  allow  no  reason- 
able doubts  as  to  its  locality. 

I.  Site  of  the  Temple.  —  Without  any  excep- 
tion, all  topographers  are  now  agreed  that  the 
Tem])le  stood  within  the  limits  of  the  great  area 
now  known  as  the  Haram,  though  few  are  agreed 
as  to  the  portion  of  that  space  which  it  covered; 
and  at  least  one  author  places  it  in  tlie  centre,  and 
not  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  inclosure. 
With  this  exception  all  topographers  are  agreed 


No  1  —  Rennins  of  \rch  of  Bnil^e      (8  W  angle 
of  Ilaram  ) 

that  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  Haram  area  was 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  admitted  that  the  Temple 
was  a  rectangle,  and  this  happens  to  be  the  only 
right  angle  of  the  whole  inclosure.  In  the  next 
place,  in  his  description  of  the  great  Stoa  Basilica 
of  the'  Temple,  .losephus  distinctly  states  that  it 
stood  on  the  southern  wall  and  overhung  the  v:dley 
(Ant.  XV.  16,  §  5).  Again,  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  commencincr  a^ont 
40  feet  from  the  S.  W.  angle  in  the  western  wall, 
and  consequently  coinciding  with    he  centre  of  *.h«r 
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peat.  Stoa  (as  will  l>e  shown  under  the  head  Tem- 
ple;, 80  exactly  corresponds  with  the  description 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  4.  §  2;  £.  J.  i.  2,  §§  5,  2, 
ii.  IG,  §  2,  vi.  6,  §  8,  vi.  7,  §  1 )  as  in  itself  to  be 
Bufficient  to  decide  the  question."  'J'he  size  of  the 
stones  and  the  2:eneral  character  of  the  masonry  at 
the  Jews'  Wailincf-place  (wood-cut  No.  2)  in  the 
western  wall  near  its  southern  extremity  have  been 
considered  by  almost  all  toi)o^raphers  as  a  proof 
that  the  wall  there  formed  part  of  the  substruc- 
tures of  the  Tem])le:  and  lastly,  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  old  gateways  Mhich  Josephns  (B.  J.  vi. 
ti,  §  2)  mentions  as  leadine;  from  the  Temple  to  Par- 
bar,  on  this  side,  mentioned  by  Ali  Bey,  ii.  220,  and 
Dr.  Barclay  (Cify  of  the  Great  King,  p.  490),  be- 
sides minor  indications,  make  up  such  a  chnin  of 
proof  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  on  this  point 

The  extent  of  the  'I'emple  northwards  and  ei«t 
wards  from  this  point  is  a  question  on  which  there 
is  much  less  agreement  than  with  regard  to  the 
fixation  of  its  southwestern  angle,  though  the  evi- 
dence, both  written  and  local,  points  incvital)l\  to 
the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was  literally  collect 
when  he  said  that  the  Temple  was  an  exact  sf]uare 
of  a  stadium,  or  GOO  Qreek  feet,  on  each  side  {Ant. 
XV.  11,  §  3).  This  assertion  he  repeats  when  de- 
Bcribing  the  great  Stoa  Basilica,  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  southern  side  (xv.  11,  §  9);  and  again, 
in  describing  Solomon's,  or  the  eastern  portico,  he 
says  it  was  400  cubits,  or  GOO  feet,  in  extent  (xx. 
10,  §  7);  and  lastly,  in  narrating  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (viii.  3,  §  9),  he  says  he 
elevated  the  ground  to  400  cubits,  meaning,  as  the 
context  explains,  on  each  .side.  In  fact  there  is  no 
point  on  which  Josephus  repeats  himself  so  often, 
and  is  throughout  so  thoroughly  consistent. 

Tiiere  is  no  other  written  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject except  the  Talnuid,  which  asserts  that  the 
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Temple  was  a  square  of  500  cubits  eajb  aide 
(Mislma,  v.  334);  but  the  Rabbis,  as  if  aware  that 
this  as.sertion  did  not  coincide  with  the  localities, 
immediately  correct  themselves  by  explaining  that 
it  was  tlie  culiit  of  1.5  inches  which  was  meant, 
which  would  make  tlie  side  02.5  feet.  Their  author- 
ity, however,  is  so  questionable,  that  it  is  of  the 
least  possibfe  consequence  what  they  said  or  meant. 


"  *  Thi.s  arch  is  known  among  travellers  as  ■'  Rob- 
inson's Arch."'  Though  Dr.  llobin?on  was  not  the 
fir.<t  to  recognize  these  projecting  stones  as  connected 
vfith  some  ancient  bridge  or  viatluct.  he  was  unques- 
tionably the  first  to  identify  tliem  with  the  bridge  so 
particularly  described  by  .losophus.  (See  Bibl.  Rfs., 
2d  ed.,  i.  287  fT.,  and  606  IT.).  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  stones  spring  out  of  the  Ilarani  wall  on  the  east 
Bide  of  the  Tyropoeon.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  recent  discoveries  at  Jerusalem  is  the  disinterring 
of  the  opp  jsite  buttress  or  pier  of  the  bridge  on  the 
western  side  of  the  valley,  and  of  the  stones  of  the 
pavement  which  fonned  the  floor  of  this  cau.seway. 

The  following  account  of  this  discovery  is  drawn  up 
from  the  report  of  Lieut.  Warren,  who  superintended 
the  excavation  :  "  At  the  depth  of  about  55  lieet  a 
gallery  from  one  of  the  shafts  was  tniced  along  an 
ancient  artificial  cutting  in  the  solid  rock  until  it  was 
stopped  by  a  mass  of  masonry,  constructed  of  3ne 
iKsveled  stones  of  great  size,  and  evidently  still  remain- 
ing in  their  original  position.  This  masonry,  of  which 
three  courses  remain,  proved  to  be  the  lowermost  portion 
of  the  original  western  pier  of  '  Robinson's  Arch.'  .  .  . 
The  remains  ol  the  pier  consist  of  '  splendid  stones ' 
of  a  peculiarly  hard  tcxtuie,  of  great  magnitude  and 
in  perfect  preservation  :  the  lowest  course,  resting  on 
the  rock,  is  3  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  next  3  feet  9 
Inches  —  the  height  of  the  large  stones  still  visible, 
above  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  Hamni 
wall.  The  Jiier  was  rather  more  than  12  feet  in.thlck- 
nesH  east  and  west ;  and  it  was  constructed  not  as  a 
Oilid  mass,  but  so  built  with  the  great  stones  (already 
aie:itione<l),  that  it  had  a  hollow  space  in  the  inside, 
with  ('[Minings  leading  to  this  space  through  the  ex- 
terior masonry  ;  and  thus  the  whole  pier  may  be  said 
w  be  made  up  of  siimller  ouuK.   .    .   . 


Jews'  Waillng-Place. 


The  instnntin  crucis,  however,  is  the  existing 
remains,  and  these  confirm  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus to  the  fullest  possilJe  extent.  Proeoeding 
eastward  along  the  southern  wall  from  the  south- 
western angle  we  find  the  whole  Haram  area  filled 
up  perfectly  solid,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
tunnel-like  entrance  under-  the  Mosque  el-Aksa, 
until,  at  the  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  angle, 
we  arrive  at  a  wall  running  northwards  at  right 


"  East  of  these  remarkable  and  most  interesting 
remains  of  this  arch-pier,  and  on  a  level  with  the  rock 
surftice,  a  pavement  of  stone  was  found  to  extend  to- 
wards the  Haram  wall  ;  and  here,  on  this  pavement, 
upwards  of  50  feet  beneath  the  present  surface,  when 
they  tad  cleared  away  a  cavern-like  space  sufficiently 
large  for  them  to  examine  the  ancient  relics  that  were 
lying  before  them,  the  explorers  discovered,  ranged  in 
two  lines  north  and  south,  and  huddled  together  just 
as  they  fell,  the  actual  voiissnin,  or  wedge-shaped 
arch-stones,  of  which  when  in  its  complete  condition, 
the  great  viaduct  of  Ilobinson's  Arch  had  been  con- 
structed. That  viaduct  had  led  from  the  .lerusBlem 
on  the  western  portion  of  the  rock-plateau  that 
formed  the  site  of  the  city,  over  the  Tyropoeon  Valley 
—  to  the  Temple  on  Ziou  —  the  ea.stern  portion.  .  . 
The  great  arch,  its  span  41  feet  6  inches  and  its  width 
upwards  of  60  feet,  which  supported  this  causeway, 
was  broken  down  by  conunand  of  Titus,  when  at 
length  the  whole  of  Jerusalem  had  fallen  into  his 
power;  and  the  arch-stones,  hard,  and  their  forms 
still  as  clearly  defined  as  when  they  fell,  and  each  one 
weighing  at  least  20  tons,  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
excavated  cavern,  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  preserved 
in  safety  while  hidden  from  sight  through  eighteen  cen- 
turies by  the  grailually  accumulating  covering  of  ruins 
and  earth,  that  at  length  rose  60  feet  above  tin  ni.  .  . 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  relic  of  ancient  times 
more  interesting  than  this  broken  archway.  The 
.Apostles  must  very  often  have  pa,«sed  over  it,  while 
yet  the  arch  remained  entire  ;  and  so  also  miist  their 
Master  and  ours  often  have  pa-ised  over  it  with  them." 
(.«ee  Rfpnrl  of  'If  PnlfStine  Exiilornlinn  Fum/,  for 
1867-68,  pp.  52-58  (by  Ueut.  Warren),  and  the  artkl* 
E.rplnralinn  of  Pa!eMu\e.  In  Tkt  Quiver,  p.  619,  bj 
Rev.  C.  Bouteil  (Lond.  ISHS;.)  H. 
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Uiglee  to  the  southern  wall,  and  Iwunding  the  solid 
ipace.  Bej'ond  this  point  the  Haraui  area  is  filled 
up  with  a  series  of  light  arches  supported  on  square 
piers  (shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  No.  3),  the 
whole  being  of  so  slii^ht  a  construction  that  it  may 
be  affirmed  with  absolute  certainty  tliat  neither  the 
Stoa  Basilica,  nor  any  of  the  larger  buildings  of 
the  Temple,  ever  stood  on  them.  The  proof  of  this 
is  not  difhcult.  Taking  Josephus's  account  of  the 
great  Stoa  as  we  find  it,  he  states  that  it  consisted 
of  four  rows  of  (  oriuthian  pillars,  40  in  each  row. 
If  they  extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
present  southern  wall  they  must  have  lieeri  spaced 
between  23  and  24  feet  apart,  and  this,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  may 
ftssert  to  he  architecturally  impossible.  But,  far 
more  than  tliis,  the  piers  that  support  the  vaults  in 
question  are  only  about  3  fieet  6  inches  by  3  feet  3 
inches  square,  while  the  pillars  which  it  is  assumed 
I  hey  supported  were  between  5  and  6  feet  in  diam- 
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eter  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5),  so  that,  if  this  were  so,  tiw 
foundations  must  have  been  practically  about  half 
the  area  of  the  columns  they  supported.  Even 
this  is  not  all :  the  piers  in  the  vaults  are  so  irreg- 
ularly spaced,  some  17,  some  20  or  21,  and  one 
even  30  feet  apart,  that  the  pillars  of  the  Stoa 
must  have  stood  in  most  instances  on  the  crown  or 
sides  of  the  arches,  and  these  are  so  weak  (as  may 
be  seen  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  above  having 
struck  through  them)  that  they  could  not  for  one 
hour  have  supported  the  weight.  In  fiict  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Temple  never  stood  on  this  frail  prop,  and  also  that 
no  more  solid  foundations  ever  existed  here ;  for  the 
bare  rock  is  everywhere  visible,  and  if  ever  more 
solidly  built  upon,  the  remains  of  such  construc- 
tions could  not  have  disappeared.  In  so  far,  there- 
fore, a-s  the  southern  wall  is  concerned,  we  may  rest 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Josephus's  description  that 
the  Temple  extended  east  and  west  600  feet. 


No.  3.  —  Section  of  vaults  in  S.  E.  angle  of  Ilaram. 


The  position  of  the  northern  wall  is  as  easily 
Bxed.  If  the  Temple  was  square  it  must  have  com- 
menced at  a  point  600  feet  from  the  southwest 
angle,  and  in  fact  the  southern  wall  of  the  platform 
which  now  surrounds  the  so-called  Jlosque  of  Omar 
runs  parallel  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  inclosure, 
at  a  distance  of  exactly  GOO  feet,  while  westwanl  it 
is  continued  in  a  causeway  which  crosses  the  \alley 
just  600  feet  from  the  southwestern  angle.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  from  this  point  the  western 
wall  of  the  Haram  area  no  longer  follows  the  same 
direction,  but  inclines  slightly  to  the  westward,  in- 
dicating a  difference  (though  jjerhaps  not  of  much 
value)  in  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied. 
Jloreover  the  south  wall  of  what  is  now  the  plat- 
form of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  runs  eastward  from 
the  western  wall. for  just  600  feet;  which  again 
gives  the  same  dimension  for  the  north  wall  of  the 
femple  as  was  found  for  the  southern  wall  by  the 
limitation  of  the  solid  space  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vaults.  All  these  points  will  be  now 
clear  by  reference  to  the  plan  on  the  next  page 
(wood -cut  No.  4),  where  the  dimensions  are  stated 
in  English  feet,  according  to  the  best  available  au- 
thorities, not  in  Greek  feet,  which  alone  are  used  in 
the  text. 

The  only  point  in  Josephus's  description  which 
leems  to  have  misled  topographers  with  regard  to 
these  dimensions  is  his  assertion  that  the  Temple 
extended  from  one  valley  to  the  other  (Ant.  xv.  11, 
I  5).  If  he  had  named  the  valley  or  identified  it 
h:  any  way  with  the  Valley  of  Kedron  this  might 
have  been  a  difllculty:  but  as  it  is  only  a  valley  it 
«  of  less   importance,  especially  as  the  manner  in 


which  the  vaults  extend  northwards  inmiediately 
beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Temple  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  such  a  depression  once  existed  here  as 
to  justify  his  expression.  But.  whatever  importance 
may  be  attached  to  these  indefinite  words,  they 
never  can  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  m-itten  dimen- 
sions and  the  loc«l  indications,  which  show  that  the 
Temiile  never  could  have  extended  more  than  600 
feet  from  the  western  wall. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  conclusion  that  if 
the  Temple  were  only  600  feet  square,  it  would  oe 
impossible  to  find  space  within  its  walls  for  all  the 
courts  and.  buildings  mentioned  by  Josephus  and 
in  the  Talnnid.  This  difficulty,  however,  has  no 
real  foundation  in  fact,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
interior  may  have  l)een  arranged,  so  as  to  meet  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  will  be  explained  in 
treating  of  the  Tkmplk.  But  in  the  mean  while 
it  seems  impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  square  space  indicated  by  shading  in  the 
plan  (wood-cut  No.  4)  was  the  exact  area  occupied 
by  the  Jevish  Temple  as  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  as 
described  by  Josephus.  [Against  this  view,  see  § 
IV.  Anier.  ed.] 

II.  Hippicus.  —  Of  all  the  towers  that  once 
adorned  the  city  of  Jerusalem  only  one  now  exists 
in  anything  like  a  state  of  perfection.  Being  in  the 
centre  of  the  citadel,  on  one  of  the  most  elevated 
points  of  the  city,  it  strikes  the  traveller's  eye 
whiche\er  way  he  turns;  and  from  its  prominence 
now,  and  the  importance  which  Josephus  ascribes 
to  the  tower  Hippicus,  it  has  been  somewhat  hastily 
assumed  that  the  two  are  identical.  The  reasons, 
howevei-,  against  this  assumption  are  too  cogent  tc 
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allow  of  the  identity  being  admitted.  Josephus 
gives  the  dimensions  of  the  Hippicus  as  25  cubits, 
Dr  37^  feet  square,  whereas  the  tower  in  the  citadel 
ts  56  feet  6  inches  by  70  feet  3  inches  (ffob.  Bibl. 
Res.  1st  ed.  i.  456),  and,  as  Josephus  never  dimin- 
ishes the  size  of  anjthing  Jewish,  this  alone  should 
make  us  pause.  Even  if  we  are  to  assume  that  it 
is  one  of  the  three  great  towers  built  by  Herod,  as 
far  as  its  architecture  is  concerned,  it  may  as  well 
be  Phasaelus  or  Mariamne  as  Hippicus.  Indeed  its 
dimensions  accord  with  the  first  named  of  these  far 
better  than  with  the  last.  But  the  great  test  is 
the  locality,  and  unfortunately  the  tower  in  the 
citadel  hardly  agrees  in  this  respect  in  one  point 
with  the  description  of  Josephus.  In  the  first  place 
he  makes  it  a  corner  tower,  whereas,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  tower  in  the  citadel  must  have  been  in  a 
reentering  angle  of  the  wall,  as  it  is  now.  In  the 
next  he  saj's  it  was  "  over  against  Psephinus " 
(5.  J.  v.  4,  §  3),  which  never  could  be  said  of  this 
tower.  Again,  in  the  same  passage,  he  describes 
the  three  towers  as  standing  on  the  north  side  of 
the  wall.  If  this  were  so,  the  two  others  must  have 
been  in  his  time  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where 
Hei-od  never  woidd  have  placed  them.  They  also 
are  said  to  have  stood  on  a  height,  whereas  east- 
ward of  the  citadel  the  ground  falls  rapidly.  Add 
to  these  that  the  position  of  the  army  of  Titus  when 
he  sat  down  before  Jerusalem  is  in  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  settle  the  point.  After  despatching 
the  lOth  lyegion  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  he  located 
himself  with  the  principal  division  of  his  army 
opposite  the  Tower  Psephinus,  but  his  right  wing 
"  fortified  itself  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and 
was  distant  in  like  manner  about  two  stadia  from 
the  city"  {B.  J.  v.  3,  §  5).  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  apply  this  passage  to  the  tower  in  the 
citadel,  against  which  no  attack  ever  was  made  or 
intended.  Indeed,  at  no  period  of  the  siege  did 
Titus  attempt  to  storm  the  walls  situated  on  the 
heights.  His  attack  was  made  from  the  northern 
plateau,  and  it  was  there  that  his  troops  were  en- 
camped, and  consequently  it  must  have  been 
opposite  the  angle  now  occupied  by  the  remains 
called  the  Knsr  Jalud  that  they  were  placed.  From 
the  context  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  they 
could  have  been  encamped  in  the  valley  opposite 
the  present  citadel. 

These,  and  other  objections  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequel,  seem  fatal  to  the  idea  of  the  tower  in 
the  citadel  being  the  one  Josephus  alludes  to.  But 
at  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  present  city  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  of  beveled 
masonry  and  large  stones,  like  those  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple  (Rob.  Bibl.  Rex.  i.  471 ;  Schultz, 
95 ;  Kraffl,  37,  &c. ),  whose  position  answers  so  com- 
pletely every  point  of  the  locality  of  Hippicus  as 
described  by  Josephus,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  marks  the  site  of  this  celebrated 
edifice.  It  stood  and  stands  "  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  old  wall  "  —  "on  a  height,"  the  very  highest 
point  in  the  town— *" over  against  Psephinus"  — 

a  *  Nothing  could  seem  to  be  more  palpable  to  an 
•bserver,  than  that  in  the  Tower  of  David,  so  called, 
m  the  present  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  three  great  Herodian  towers,  spared 
»y  Titus,  when  the  city  was  demolished  {B.  J.  vi.  7, 
I  1).  No  theory,  which  would  make  it  more  modern, 
ean  explain  the  structure.  Its  lower  part  bears  every 
Boark  of  antiquity,  and  its  cubic  .solidity  (an  unusual 
feature)  accords  with  Josephus's  description  of  these 
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"  is  a  comer  tower,"  and  just  such  a  one  as  woulc 
naturally  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  for  the 
description  of  the  walls.  Indeed,  if  it  had  hap- 
pened that  the  Kasr  Jalud  were  as  well  preserved 
as  the  tower  in  the  citadel,  or  that  the  latter  had 
retained  only  two  or  three  courses  of  its  masonry, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  no  one  would  have 
doubted  that  the  Kasr  Jalud  was  tho  Hippicus ; 
but  with  that  tendency  which  prevails  to  ascribe  a 
name  to  what  is  prominent  rather  than  to  what  is 
less  obvious,  these  remains  have  been  overlooked, 
and  difficulties  have  been  consequently  introduced 
into  the  description  of  the  city,  which  have  hitherto 
seemed  almost  insuperable." 

III.  Walls.  —  Assuming  therefore  for  the  piesent 
that  the  Kasr  Jalud,  as  these  ruins  are  now  popu- 
larly called,  is  the  remains  of  the  Hippicus,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  either  the  direction  or 
the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  described 
by  .losephus  (5.  /.  v.  4,  §  2),  and  as  shown  in 
Plate  I. 

The  first  or  old  wall  began  on  the  north  at  the 
tower  called  Hippicus,  and,  extending  to  the  Xystus, 
joined  the  council  house,  and  ended  at  the  west 
cloister  of  the  Temple.  Its  southern  direction  is 
described  as  passing  the  Gate  of  the  Essenes  (prob- 
ably the  modern  Jaffa  Gate),  and,  bending  above 
the  fountain  of  Siloam,  it  reached  Ophel,  and  was 
joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.  The 
importance  of  this  last  indication  will  be  apparent 
in  the  sequel  when  speaking  of  the  third  wall. 

The  second  wall  began  at  the  Gate  Gennath.  in 
the  old  wall,  probably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  passed 
round  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  inclosing, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  great  valley  of  the 
Tyropoeon,  which  leads  up  to  the  Damascus  Gate; 
and  then,  proceeding  southward,  joined  the  fortress 
Antonia.  Recent  discoveries  of  old  beveled  masonry 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Damascus  Gate 
leave  little  doubt  but  that,  so  far  at  least,  its  direc- 
tion was  identical  with  that  of  the  modern  wall; 
and  some  part  at  least  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is  probably 
built  on  its  foundations. 

The  third  wall  was  not  commenced  till  twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  when  it  was 
undertaken  by  king  Herod  Agrippa;  and  was  in- 
tended to  inclose  the  suburbs  which  had  grown  out 
on  the  northern  sides  of  the  city,  which  before  this 
had  been  left  exposed  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2).  It  began 
at  the  Hippicus,  and  reached  as  far  as  the  tower 
Psephinus,  till  it  came  opposite  the  monument  of 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene;  it  then  passed  by  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  kings  —  a  well-known 
locality  —  and  turning  south  at  the  monument  of 
the  Fuller,  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley  called 
the  Vcdley  of  Kedron.  This  last  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  point  in  the  description.  If  the 
Temple  had  extended  the  whole  width  of  the  modem 
Haram  area,  this  wall  must  have  joined  its  northern 
cloister,  or  if  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple  were  covered  by  the  tower  Antonia  it  might 


towers.  {B.  J.  v  4,  §  3.)  If  it  was  either  of  them,  it 
must  have  been  Hippicus.  for  Phasaelus  and  Mariamne 
lay  east  of  it,  and  there  could  not  have  been  a  fortress 
west  of  this  point.  Its  position  relative  to  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  and  to  the  wall  which  stretched  between 
them,  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion,  harmonizes 
with  this  view.  The  ruins  of  KiWat  el-JalM  offer  no 
rival  claim  —  suggesting  nothing  more  than  a  modern 
bastion  and  an  ancitnt  wall.  S.   \V. 
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have  been  said  to  have  extended  to  that  fortress, 
but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  is  quite  inifwssible 
that  it  could  have  passetl  outside  the  present  llarani 
wall  so  as  to  meet  the  old  wall  at  the  southeastern 
aiijile  of  the  Temple,  where  Josephus  in  his  de- 
scription makes  the  old  wall  end.  Theie  does  not 
seeiii  to  be  any  possible  solution  of  the  ditticultv, 
except  the  one  pointed  out  above,  that  the  Temple 
was  only  GOO  feet  square;  that  the  space  between 
tlie  Temple  and  the  Valley  of  Kedron  was  not  in- 
closed within  the  walls  till  Agrippa's  time,  ajid 
that  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Ilaram  is  the 
identiail  wall  built  by  that  king —  a  solution  which 
not  only  accords  witii  the  words  of  Josephus  but 
with  all  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  place. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  Josephus"s  description 
(B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2)  of  the  immense  stones  of  which 
this  wall  was  constructed,  fully  bears  out  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  stones  at  the  angles,  and  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  supposing,  on  account 
of  their  magnificence,  that  they  are  parts  of  the 
substructure  of  the  Temple  proper. 

After  describing  these  walls,  Josephus  adds 
that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  was  33 
stadia,  or  nearly  four  ICnglish  miles,  which  is  as 
near  as  may  be  the  extent  indicated  by  the  localities. 
He  then  adds  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  3)  that  the  number  of 
towers  in  the  old  wall  was  GO,  the  middle  wall  40, 
and  the  new  w.iU  99.  Taking  the  distance  of  these 
towers  as  150  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  which  is 
probably  very  near  the  truth  on  the  average,  the 
first  and  last  named  walls  are  as  nearly  as  may  be 
commensurate,  but  the  middle  wall  is  so  much  too 
short  that  either  we  must  assume  a  mistake  some- 
where, or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  Josephus 
enumerated  the  towers  not  only  to  where  it  ended 
at  the  Antonia,  but  round  the  Antonia  and  Temple 
to  where  it  joined  the  old  wall  above  Siloam.  With 
this  addition  the  150  feet  again  is  perfectly  con- 
si-stent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  with  the 
localities.  Altogether  it  appears  that  the  extent 
and  direction  of  the  walls  is  not  now  a  matter  ad- 
mitting of  much  controversy,  and  probaldy  would 
never  have  been  so,  but  for  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  position  of  the  Church  of  tiie  Holy 
Sepidchre,  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter." 

IV'.  Antouid. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
the  walls,  it  may  be  well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the 
Turris  Antoni",  as  far  as  the  data  at  our  command 
will  admit.  It  certainly  was  attached  to  the  Temple 
buildings,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  them;  but 
whether  covering  the  whf)le  space,  or  only  a  portion, 
has  been  much  disputed.  Aftfer  stating  that  the 
Temple  was  foursquare,  and  a  stadium  on  each  side, 
Josephus  goes  on  to  say  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §  2),  that  with 
Antonia  it  was  six  stadia  in  circumference.  The 
most  obvious  conclusion  from  this  would  be  that 
the  Antonia  was  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
Temple,  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the  diagrani 
(wood-cut  No.  5),  where  A  marks  the  Temple,  and 
B  Antonia,  according  to  this  theory.     In  other 

•  •  Josephus  (B.  J.  T.  4,  §  4,  vi.  8,  §  1)  represent* 
the  old  wall,  with  ita  towers,  to  have  been  carried 
fclong  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  increa.iing  their  ap- 
parent elevation.  The  course  given  in  the  preceding 
map  (Plitfe  I)  could  never  have  been  the  line  which 
he  deficriWs. 

Thi.s  wall  extended  from  Hippicus  to  the  Xystus, 
nhich  was  an  open  place,  used  for  popular  assemblies, 
jn  die  eastern  hrow  of  Zion,  and  connected  bv  the 
trllge  with  the  Temple.  (B.  J.  li.  16,  §  8.  vi.  6,  §  2, 
1.  8,  §  1.)     A  glance  at  the  luap  will' show  that  in 
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words,  it  assumes  that  the  Antonia  occupied  pn» 
tically  the  platform  on  which  the  so-callod  Mosqut 
of  Umar  now  stands,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
locaUty  to  contradict  such  an  assumption  (sec  B.  J 


D 

D       C 
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vi.  5,  §  4).  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  of  the  Sakbra 
being  the  highest  rock  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood would  confirm  all  we  are  told  of  the  situation 
of  the  Jewish  citadel.  There  are,  however,  certain 
facts  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  siege  which 
render  such  a  view  nearly  if  not  quite  untenable. 

It  is  said  that  when  Titus  reviewed  his  army  on 
Bezetha  (B.  ./.  v.  9,  §  1),  the  Jews  looked  on  from 
the  north  wall  of  the  Temple.  If  Antonia,  on  higher 
ground,  and  probably  with  higher  walls,  had  inter- 
vened, this  could  not  have  been  possible;  and  the 
expression  must  have  been  that  they  looked  on 
from  the  walls  of  Antonia.  We  have  also  a  passage 
{B.  J.  v.  7,  §  3)  which  makes  this  even  clearer;  it 
is  there  asserted  that  "  John  and  his  faction  de- 
fendefl  themselves  from  the  tower  Antonia,  and 
from  the  northern  cloisters  of  the  Temple,  and  fought 
the  Komans  "  (from  the  context  evidently  simul- 
taneously) "  before  the  monument  of  king  Alex- 
ander." We  are  therefore  forced  to  adopt  the 
alternative,  which  the  words  of  Josephus  equally 
justify,  that  the  Antonia  was  a  tower  or  keep 
attachetl  to  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  Temple, 
as  shown  in  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  words  of  Jose- 
phus hardly  justify  any  other  interpretation;  for  he 
says  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §  8)  that  "  it  was  situated  at  the 
comer  of  two  cloisters  of  the  court  of  the  Temple  — 
of  that  on  the  west,  and  that  on  the  north."  Prob- 
ably it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  inclosing  courts 
and  other  appurtenances  of  a  citadel,  and  with  ita 
inclosing  wall  at  least  two  stadia  in  circuit.  It  may 
have  been  two  and  a  half,  or  even  three,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  (wood  cut  No.  C ),  where  C  niarita 
the  size  and  position  of  the  Antonia  on  the  sup- 
position that  its  entire  circumference  was  two  stadia, 
and  D  D  the  size  it  would  attain  if  only  three  of  ita 
sides  were  counted,  and  if  Josephus  did  not  reckon 
the  four  stadia  of  the  Temple  as  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  deflucted  the  part  co\ered  l>y  the  fortress  from 
the  whole  sura ;  but  in  this  instance  we  have  no 
local  indication  to  guide  us.  'i'he  question  has  he- 
come  one  of  no  very  great  importance,  as  it  is  quit* 
certain  that,  if  the  Temple  was  only  000  feet  squaie, 
it  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  northern  half  of 


this  feature  the  Ud«  given  do«f  not  correspond  with 
the  description. 

The  third  wall,  as  above  stated.  Joined  the  (south- 
ward part  of  the)  old  wall  at  the  valley  tailed  the 
Valley  of  Kidron.  It  could  not,  then,  have  joined  it 
at  the  point  indicated  in  the  text  and  map,  for  this 
point  lies  between  the  Kidron  and  the  T>  roiHtou  vallcya, 
more  than  one  third  of  the  distance  fn>in  the  fonuer. 
The  speciHcation  which  this  writer  considers  "  the 
most  importJint  point  in  the  description,"  is  rlainied 
by  Dr.  Robinson  in  support  of  the  theory  whkh  iM 
g^ks  to  dUpluce.     (Bibi.  lies.  \.  i&l.\  S.  W 
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the  Haram  area,  and  consequently  that  neither  was 
the  "  ik>j1  of  Bethesda  "  its  northern  ditch,  nor  the 
rock  on  vvliich  the  governor's  house  now  stands  its 
rock  foundation.  \Vith  the  Temple  area  fixed  as 
above,  by  no  hypothesis  could  it  be  made  to  stretch 
as  far  as  that;  and  the  object,  therefore,  which 
many  topographers  had  in  view  in  extending  the 
dimensions,  must  now  be  aljandoned." 

V.  Hills  and  Valkys.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
very  great  degree  of  certainty  with  wliich  the  site 
of  the  Temple,  the  [wsition  of  the  Hippicus,  and 
the  direction  of  the  walls  may  be  determined,  there 
are  still  one  or  two  points  within  the  city,  the 
positions  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fixed  iu  so 
satisfactory  a  maimer.  Topographers  are  still  at 
issi  B  as  to  the  true  direction  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Tyropojon  Valley,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the 
position  of  Acra,  and  various  smaller  points  de- 
pendent on  the  fixation  of  these  two.  Fortunately 
the  determination  of  these  points  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  any  of  the  great  historical  questions 
arising  out  of  the  topography ;  and  though  it  would 
no  doubt  be  satisfactory  if  they  could  be  definitively 
settled,  they  are  among  the  least  important  points 
that  arise  in  discussing  the  descriptions  of  Joseplms. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  true  course  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropojon  valley  is  caused  by 
our  inability  to  determine  whether  -Josephus,  in 
describing  the  city  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §  1),  limits  his  de- 
scription to  the  city  of  .Jerusalem,  properly  so  called, 
as  circumscribed  by  the  first  or  old  wall,  or  whether 
he  includes  the  City  of  David  also,  and  speaks  of 
the  whole  city  as  inclosed  by  the  third  or  great 
wall  of  Agrippa.  In  the  first  case  the  Tyropaon 
must  have  been  the  depression  leading  from  a  spot 
opposite  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Temple  towards 
the  .Jaffa  Gate;  m  the  second  it  was  the  great  valley 
leading  from  the  same  point  northwards  towards 
the  Damascus  Gate. 

The  principal  reason  for  adopting  the  first  hy- 
pothesis arises  from  the  words  of  Josephus  himself, 
who  describes  the  Tyropneon  as  an  open  space  or 
depression  within  the  city,  at  "  which  the  corre- 
spondhig  rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  end  "  {B.  J. 
V.  4,  §  I ).  This  would  exacth  answer  the  position 
of  a  valley  running  to  the  .Jaffa  Gate,  and  conse- 
quently within  the  old  walls,  and  would  a])ply  to 
Buch  a  ravine  as  might  easily  have  lieen  obliterated 
by  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  after  times ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  made  applicalile 
to  such  a  valley  as  that  running  towards  the  Da- 
mascus Gate,  which  nmst  have  had  a  wall  on  either 
Bide,  and  the  slope  of  which  is  so  gradual,  that  then, 
as  now,  the  "rows  of  houses"  might  —  though  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  nmst  —  have  run 
across  it  without  interruptioii.  We  cannot  indeed 
apply  the  description  to  this  valley,  unless  we  assume 
that  the  houses  were  built  close  up  to  the  old  wall, 
80  as  to  leave  almost  no  plain  space  in  front  of  it, 
or  that  the  formation  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
was  oti;,'inally  steeper  and  narrower  than  it  now  is. 
On  th"  whole,  this  view  presents  perhaps  less  dW- 
ficulty  than  the  obliteration  of  the  other  valley, 
which  its  most  zealous  advocates  are  now  forced  to 
idmit,  after  the  most  patient  search ;  added  to  the 
iil?iculty  that  munt  have  existed  in  carrying  the  old 
Brail  across  its  gorge,  which  Josephus  would  have 
liuted  at  had  it  existed. 
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1  *  The  opposite  view,  namely,  that  the  fortress 
Antonia  apparently  occupied  the  whole  northern  part 
jf  tile  present  Haram  area,  is  strongly  presented  by 


Tlie  direct  evidence  seems  so  nearly  balaneerl, 
that  either  hypothesis  might  be  adopted  if  we  »&•* 
content  to  fix  the  [wsition  of  the  hill  Acra  fron: 
that  of  tliis  valley,  as  is  usually  done,  instead  of 
from  extraneous  evidence,  as  we  fortunately  are  abU 
to  do  with  tolerable  certainty  in  this  matter. 

In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  12tb 
and  13th  lx)oks  of  the  Aniiquilies,  Josephus  com- 
monly uses  the  word  "AKpa  as  the  corresiwnding 
term  to  the  Hebrew  word  Metzuda/i,  translated 
stronghold,  fortress,  and  tower  in  the  books  of  the 
]\Iaccabees,  when  speaking  of  the  fortress  which  ad- 
joined the  Temple  in  the  north ;  and  if  we  might 
assume  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  tower  Acra  were 
one  and  the  same  place,  the  question  might  be  con- 
sidered as  settled. 

It  is  more  than  probaljle  that  this  was  so,  for  in 
describing  the  •»  upper  market  place,"  which  was 
called  the  "citadel"  by  David  {B.  J.  v.  §  1). 
Josephus  uses  the  word  (ppovpiov,  which  he  also 
applies  to  the  Acra  after  it  was  destroyed  (Anl.  xiii. 
16,  §  5),  or  Bdpis,  as  the  old  name  apparently 
immediately  before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  by 
him  called  the  Antonia  (Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3). 

It  is  also  only  by  assuming  that  the  Acra  was 
on  the  Temple  Hill  that  we  can  understand  the 
position  of  the  valley  which  the  Asmoneans  filled 
up.  It  certainly  was  not  the  northern  part  of  the 
Tyropoeon  which  is  apparent  at  the  present  day, 
nor  the  other  valley  to  the  westward,  the  filling  up 
of  which  would  not  have  joined  the  city  to  the 
Temple  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §  1).  It  could  only  have  been 
a  transverse  valley  running  in  the  direction  of,  and 
nearly  iu  the  position  of,  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

It  is  true  that  Josephus  describes  the  citadel  or 
.A.cra  of  Jerusalem  (Aiit.  xiii.  4,  9)  as  situated  in 
the  "  lower  city  "  (eV  rrj  ko'tco  wdKei,  xii.  5,  §  4, 
B.  J.  i.  1,  §  4),  which  would  equally  apply  to  eithei 
of  the  iissumed  sites,  were  it  not  that  he  qualifies 
it  by  saying  that  it  was  built  so  high  as  to  dominate 
the  Temple,  and  at  the  same  time  lying  close  to  it 
(Ant.  xii.  9,  §  3),  which  can  only  aj)ply  to  a  build- 
ing situated  on  the  Temple  Hill.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that  the  whole  of  the  Temple  Hill  is  very 
much  lower  than  the  hill  on  which  the  city  itself 
was  located,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Temple 
and  its  adjuncts  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
called  the  lower  city,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  other  half,  which,  from  the  superior  elevation 
of  the  plateau  on  which  it  stands,  is  truly  the  upper 
city. 

If  we  adopt  this  view,  it  will  account  for  the 
great  leveling  operations  which  at  one  time  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  northwestern  angle  of  the 
Haram  area,  and  the  marks  of  which  have  been 
always  a  puzzle  to  antiquaries.  These  are  utterly 
unmeaning  on  any  hypothesis  yet  suggested,  for  so 
fiir  from  contributing  to  the  defense  of  any  work 
erected  here,  then'  effect  from  their  position  must 
have  been  the  very  reverse.  But  if  we  admit  that 
they  were  the  works  which  occupied  the  Jewg  for 
three  years  of  incessant  labor  (Ant.  xiii.  7,  §  6) 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Acra,  their  api)earance 
Is  at  once  accounted  for,  and  the  description  of 
Josepnus  made  plain. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  correct,  the  word 
a.,u<pi.KupTos  (B.  J.  V.  6,  §  1),  about  which  so  much 
controversy  has  been  raised,   must  be  translated 


Dr.   flobinson.  in  BM.  Sacra,  iii.  6]  6-634.     A\mo    it 
BM.  /?f.«.,  I«fi3,  pp.  330-243.  8.  W. 
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■'  Moping  down  on  either  side,"  a  meaning  which  it 
will  l.ear  equally  as  well  as  "  gibbous,"  which  is 
Usually  affixed  to  it,  and  which  only  could  be  ap- 
plied if  the  hill  withii.  the  old  wall  were  indicated. 

On  re\iewing  the  whole  question,  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  fovor  of  the 
assumption  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  citadel  Aera 
were  one  and  the  same  place  ;  that  Acra  was  sit- 
uateil  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Temple,  on  the 
same  hill,  and  probalily  on  the  same  spot,  originally 
occupied  by  David  as  the  stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam. 
V.  7-9),  and  near  where  Baris  and  Antonia  after- 
wards stootl ;  and  consecjuently  that  the  great 
northern  depression  running  towards  the  Damascus 
Gate  is  the  Tyropceon  valley,  and  that  the  VaUey  of 
the  Asmoneans  was  a  transverse  cut,  separating 
the  liiU  Hezetha  from  the  Acra  or  citadel  on  the 
Temple  Mill. 

If  this  view  of  the  intenial  topography  of  the 
city  be  granted,  the  remaining  hills  and  valleys  fall 
into  their  places  easily  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  citadel,  or  upper  market-place  of  Josephus,  was 
the  mot/cm  Zion,  or  tlie  city  inclosed  witliin  the 
old  wall;  Acra  was  the  ancient  Zion,  or  the  hill  on 
which  the  Temple,  the  City  of  David,  Baris,  Acra, 
and  Antonia,  stood.  It  lay  over  against  the  other; 
and  apparently  between  these  two,  in  the  valley, 
stood  tlie  lower  city,  and  the  place  called  Millo. 
Bezetha  was  the  well-defined  hill  to  tlie  north  of 
the  Temple,  just  beyond  the  valley  in  which  the 
riscina  I'rolatica  was  situated.  The  fourth  hill 
which  Josephus  enumerates,  but  does  not  name, 
must  have  been  the  ridge  between  the  last-named 
valley  and  that  of  the  Tyropoeon,  and  was  separated 
from  the  Temple  Hill  by  the  Valley  of  the  As- 
moneuis.  The  other  minor  localities  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  scfjuel  as  they  occur  in  order." 

VI.  Papul'ition.  —  There  is  no  point  in  which 
tiie  exaggeration  in  which  Josephus  occasionally 
induli;es  is  more  apparent  than  in  speaking  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  The  mhabitants  were  dead; 
no  record  remained;  and  to  magnify  the  greatness 
of  the  city  was  a  compliment  to  the  prowess  of  the 
conquerors.  Still  the  assertions  that  three  millions 
were  collected  at  the  I'ivssover  (5.  ./.  vi.  9,  §  .3); 
that  a  million  of  people  perished  in  the  si^e;  that 
]0(),000  escaped,  etc.,  are  so  childish,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising any  one  could  ever  have  repeated  them. 
Even  the  more  moderate  calculation  of  Tacitus  of 
600,000  inhabitants,  is  far  beyond  the  hraits  of  prob- 
ability.* 

Placing  the  Hippicus  on  the  farthest  northern 
point  possilile,  and  consequently  *.\tending  tlie  walls 
us  far  as  either  authority  or  local  circumstances  will 
admit,  still  the  area  within  the  old  walls  never  cotdd 
have  exceeded  180  acres.  Assuming,  as  is  .some- 
times done,  that  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  outside  the  old  walls,  this 
area  must  be  reduced  to  120  or  130  acres;  but 
taking  it  at  the  larger  area,  its  power  of  accom- 
modating such  a  multitude  as  Josephus  describes 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  recent  example. 
The  great  Exhibition  Building  of  1851  covered  18 
jcres — just  a  tenth  of  this.  On  three  days  near 
U  closing  100,000  or  105.000  persons  visited  it; 


o  •  for  an  answer  to  the  speculations  under  this 
lead,  sec,  In  f«rt,  BiU.  Smra,  Hi.  417-438,  Itob.  BiU. 
R's.  \h;>2,  pp.  207-211,  and.  In  piirt,  section  IV., 
Below.  8.   W. 

*>  It  U  Instructive  to  conipniv  thoro  with  ( ho  nifxU'mfo 
Igures  of  Jeremiah  (lii.  28-30)  where  li(  eomueratus 
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but  it  is  not  assumed  that  more  than  from  00,0(t>' 
to  70,000  were  under  its  roof  at  the  same  niomeat 
Any  one  who  was  in  the  building  on  these  day! 
will  recollect  how  impossible  it  was  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another  ;  how  frightful  in  fact  the 
crusli  was  both  in  the  galleries  and  on  the  floor, 
and  that  in  many  places  even  standing  room  coiUd 
hardly  be  ol»taiiied ;  yet  if  000,000  or  700,000  people 
were  in  Jerusalem  after  the  fall  of  the  outer  wall 
(almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege),  the  crowd 
there  must  have  been  denser  than  in  the  Crystal 
Palace;  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  or  fighting,  lit- 
erally impossible;  ana  considering  how  the  site  of  ;i 
town  must  be  encumbered  with  buildings,  300,('))C 
in  Jerusalem  would  have  been  more  crowdtd  than 
were  the  sight-seers  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  it: 
most  crowded  moments. 

But  fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  such  vagiie 
data  as  these.  No  town  in  the  east  can  be  pointed 
out  where  each  inhabitant  has  not  at  least  50  square 
yards  on  an  average  allowed  to  him.  In  some  of 
the  crowded  cities  of  the  west,  such  as  parts  of 
London,  Liverix)ol,  Hamburg,  etc.,  the  space  is 
reduced  to  about  oO  yards  to  each  inhabitant;  but 
this  only  applies  to  the  poorest  and  more  crowded 
places,  with  houses  many  stories  high,  not  to  cities 
containing  palaces  and  public  buildings.  London, 
on  the  other  hand,  averages  200  yards  of  superficial 
space  for  every  person  living  within  its  precincts. 
But,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion of  Jerusalem  must  have  stood  nearly  as  fol- 
lows: Taking  the  area  of  the  city  inclosed  by  the 
two  old  walls  at  750,000  yards,  and  that  inclosed  by 
the  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,-500,000,  we  have  2,250,000 
for  the  whole.  Taking  the  poptdation  of  the  old 
city  at  the  probable  number  of  one  person  to  50 
yards  we  have  15,000,  and  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
30  yards  we  should  have  25,000  inhabitants  for  the 
old  city.  And  at  100  yards  to  each  individual  in 
the  new  city  about  15,000  more;  so  that  the  popu 
lation  of  Jerusalem,  in  its  days  of  greatest  pros 
perity,  may  have  amounted  to  from  30,000  to  45, 
000  souls,  but  could  hardly  ever  have  reached 
50,000;  and  assuming  that  in  times  of  festival  out. 
half  were  added  to  this  amount,  which  is  an  extreme 
estimate,  there  may  have  been  60,000  or  70,000  in 
the  city  when  Titus  came  up  against  it.  As  no  one 
would  stay  in  a  beleaguered  city  who  had  a  home  to 
flee  to,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  men  who  came 
up  to  fight  for  the  defense  of  the  city  woidd  equal 
the  number  of  women  and  children  who  would  seek 
refuge  elsewhere;  so  that  the  probability  is  that 
about  the  usual  population  of  the  city  were  in  it  at 
that  time. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  army  which 
Titus  brought  up  against  Jenisalem  did  not  exceed 
from  25,000  to  30,000  effective  men  of  all  arms, 
which,  takins  the  probabilities  of  the  ca.se,  is  al  out 
the  nund)er  that  would  be  required  to  attack  a  for- 
tified town  defended  by  from  8.000  to  10,000  men 
capaiile  of  bearing  arms.  Had  the  garrison  been 
more  numerous  the  siege  would  have  been  improb- 
able, but  taking  the  whole  incidents  of  Josephus's 
narrative,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Jews  ever  could   have  mustered  10,00^ 


the  number  of  persons  carried  into  rnptivity  by  Nebu 
chadnczzar  in  three  deportations  from  both  olty  and 
province  as  only  4,ii<Ki,  though  they  seem  to  have  awt-.H 
off  every  one  who  could  go,  nearly  depopulating  i\% 
place. 
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XMnUtants  at  any  period  of  the  siege;  half  that 
lumber  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  The  nitiin 
interest  this  question  has  in  a  topographical  point 
af  view,  is  the  additional  argument  it  affords  for 
placing  Hippicus  as  far  north  as  it  has  been  placed 
above,  and  generally  to  extend  the  walls  to  the 
greatest  extent  justifiable,  in  order  to  accommodate 
a  population  at  all  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the 
city.  It  is  also  interesting  as  showing  the  utter 
impossibility  of  the  argument  of  those  who  would 
except  the  whole  northwest  corner  of  the  present 
city  from  the  old  walls,  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  with  a  site  outside  the  walls,  in 
ace  )rdance  with  the  Bible  narrative. 

•VII.  Zion.  —  One  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
has  perplexed  most  authors  in  examining  the  ancient 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  correct  fixation  of 
the  locality  of  the  sacred  Mount  of  Zion.  It  can- 
not be  disputed  that  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
downwards  to  the  present  day,  this  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  western  hill  on  which  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  now  stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  seems  equally  certain 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city 
i)y  Titus,  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the 
eastern  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 

Unfortunately  the  name  Zion  is  not  found  in  the 
works  of  Josephus,  so  that  we  have  not  his  assist- 
ance, which  would  be  invaluable  in  this  case,  and 
there  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly 
asserts  the  identity  of  the  hills  Moriah  and  Zion, 
though  many  which  cannot  well  be  understood 
without  this  assumption.  The  cumulative  proof, 
however,  is  such  as  almost  perfectly  to  supply  this 
want. 

From  the  passages  in  2  Sam.  v.  7,  and  1  Chr. 
xi.  5-8,  it  is  <iuite  clear  that  Zion  and  the  city  of 
David  were  identical,  for  it  is  there  said,  "  David 
tool-  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  City  of  David." 
'  And  David  dwelt  in  the  castle,  therefore  they 
called  it  the  City  of  David.  And  he  built  the  city 
round  about,  even  from  Millo  round  about,  and 
Joab  :repaired  the  rest  of  the  city."  This  last  ex- 
pression would  seem  to  separate  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  ^vas  repaired,  from  that  of  David 
which  was  built,  though  it  is  scarcely  distinct  enough 
to  be  relied  upon.  Besides  these,  perhaps  the  most 
distinct  passage  is  that  in  the  48th  Psalm,  verse  2, 
where  it  is  said,  "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of 
the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King,"  which  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  apply  to  the  modern 
Zion,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  city. 
There  are  also  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Bible 
where  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate  city  from 
Jerusalem,  as  for  instance,  "  For  out  of  Jerusalem 
shall  go  forth  a  remnant,  and  they  that  escape  out 
of  Mount  Zion  "  (2  K.  xix.  31).  "  Do  good  in  thy 
good  pleasure  unto  Zion;  build  thou  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem"  (Ps.  li.  18).  "The  Lord  shall  yet 
comfort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem " 
(Zech.  i.  17).  "  For  the  people  shall  dwell  in  Zion 
jt  Jerusalem"  (Is.  xxx.  19).  "Thfc  Lord  shall 
-oar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jeru- 
jalem"  (.loel  iii.  16;  Am.  i.  2).  There  are  also 
numberless  passages  in  which  Zion  is  spoken  of  as 
a  Holy  place  in  such  terms  as  are  never  applied  to 
Jerusalem,  and  which  can  only  be  understood  as 
»pphed  to  the  Holy  Temple  Mount.  Such  expres- 
lions,  for  instance,  as  "  I  set  my  king  on  my  holy 
"iill  of  Zion"  (Ps.  ii.  6)—  "  The  Urd  loveth  the 
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(Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2)  —  "The  Lord  has  chosen  Zion" 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  13) —  "  The  city  of  the  Lord,  the  Zion 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  "  (Is.  Ix.  14)  —  "  Arise  ye, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion  to  the  Lord  "  (Jer.  xxxi. 
6) —  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  returned  to  Zion  " 
(Zech.  viii.  3)  —  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  dwelling 
in  Zion,  my  holy  mountain"  (Joel  iii.  17)  —  "For 
the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion"  (Joel  iii.  21),  and 
many  others,  which  will  occur  to  every  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  seem  to  us  to  indicate 
plainly  the  hill  of  the  Temple.  Substitute  the  word 
Jerusalem  for  Zion  in  these  passages,  and  we  feel 
at  once  how  it  grates  on  the  ear;  for  such  epithets 
as  these  are  never  applied  to  that  city ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  there  is  a  curse  uttered,  or  term  of*  dis- 
paragement, it  is  seldom  applied  to  Zion,  but  always 
to  her  unfortunate  sister,  Jerusalem.  It  is  never 
said,  —  The  Lord  dwelleth  in  Jerusalem;  or,  loveth 
Jerusalem;  or  any  such  expression,  which  surely 
would  have  occurred,  had  Jerusalem  and  Zion  been 
one  and  the  same  place,  as  they  now  are,  and  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been.  Though  these  cannot 
be  taken  as  absolute  proof,  they  certainly  amount 
to  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  Zion  and  the 
Temple  Hill  were  one  and  the  same  place.  There 
is  one  curious  passage,  however,  which  is  scarcely 
intelUgible  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  this ;  it  ia 
known  that  the  sepulchres  of  David  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  on  ilount  Zion,  or  in  the  City  of  David, 
but  the  wicked  king  Ahaz  for  his  crimes  was  buried 
in  Jerusalem,  "in  the  cit^,"  and  "not  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings"  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Je- 
horam  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20)  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
punishment,  and  the  distinction  is  so  marked  that 
it  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  modern  sepulchre  of 
David  {Neby  Din'id)  is,  and  always  must  have  been 
in  Jerusalem;  not,  as  the  Bible  expressly  tells  us, 
in  the  city  of  David,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  city  of  the  Jebusites. 

^^llen  from  the  Old  Testament  we  turn  to  the 
Books  of  the  Maccabees,  we  come  to  some  passages 
written  by  persons  who  certainly  were  acquainted 
with  the  localities,  which  seem  to  fix  the  site  of 
/ion  with  a  considerable  amount  of  certainty;  as, 
for  instance,  "  They  went  up  into  Mount  Zion,  and 
saw  the  sanctuary  desolate  and  the  altar  profaned, 
and  the  shrubs  growing  in  the  courts  as  a  forest " 
(1  Mace.  iv.  37  and  60).  "  After  this  went  Nicanor 
up  to  Mount  Zion,  and  there  came  out  of  the 
sanctuary  certain  persons"  (1  Mace.  vii.  33),  and 
several  others,  which  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
at  that  time  Zion  and  the  Temple  Hill  were  con- 
sidered one  and  the  same  place.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  Rabbis  with  one  accord  place  the 
Temple  on  JNIount  Zion,  and  though  their  authority 
in  matters  of  doctrine  may  be  valueless,  still  their 
traditions  ought  to  have  been  sufficiently  distinct 
to  justify  their  being  considered  as  authorities  on  a 
merely  topographical  point  of  this  sort.  There  ia 
also  a  passage  in  Nehemiah  (iii.  16;  which  will  be 
alluded  to  in  the  next  section,  and  which,  added  to 
the  above,  seems  to  leave  very  little  doubt  that  in 
ancient  times  the  name  of  Zion  was  apphed  to  the 
eastern  and  not  to  the  western  hill  of  Jerusalem. 
[See  §  IV.  Amer.  ed.] 

VIII.  Topography  of  th e  Book  of  Nehemink.  — 
The  orily  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  extensive  in 
form  as  to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a  topograpbcal 
description,  is  that  found  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
although  it  is  hardly  sufficiently  distinct  to 


^filjn  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob  "  I  enable  us  to  settle  all  the  moot  points,  ii  containk 
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sucU  valuable  indications  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
the  most  att«utive  exaniinatiou. 


No  7.  —  Diagram  of  places  mentioned  in  dedication 
of  walls. 

The  easiest  way  to  arrive  at  any  correct  conclu- 
sion regarding  it,  is  to  take  first  the  description  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Walls  in  ch.  xii.  (31-40),  and 
drawing  such  a  diagram  as  this,  we  easily  get  at 
the  main  features  of  the  old  wall  at  least. 

The  order  of  procession  was  that  the  princes  of 
Judah  went  up  ui)on  the  wall  at  some  point  as 
nearly  as  possible  opixjsite  to  the  Temple,  and  one 
half  of  them,  turning  to  the  right,  went  towards 
the  Dung  Gate,  "  and  at  the  Fountain  Gate,  which 
was  over  ngainst  them  "  (or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
opposite  or  Temple  side  of  the  city),  "  went  up  by 
the  stairs  of  the  City  of  David  at  the  going  up  of 
the  wall,  above  the  liouse  of  David,  even  unto  the 
Water  (iate  eastward."  The  \\'ater  Gate,  therefore, 
was  one  of  the  southern  gates  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  stairs  that  led  up  to  it  are  here  identitieil  with 
those  of  the  City  of  David,  and  consequently  with 
Zion. 

The  other  party  turned  to  the  left,  or  north- 
wards, and  passed  from  beyond  the  tower  of  the 
furnaces  even  "  unto  the  broad  wall,"  and  passing 
the  Gate  of  l^phraim,  the  Old  Gate,  the  Fish  Gate, 
the  towers  of  Hananeel  and  Meah,  to  the  Sheep 
Gate,  "stood  still  in  the  Prison  Gate,"  as  the  other 
party  had  in  the  Water  Gate.  "  So  stood  the  two 
companies  of  them  that  gave  thanks  in  the  house 
of  God." 

If  from  this  we  turn  to  the  third  chapter,  which 
gives  a  description  of  the  repairs  of  the  wall,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  all  the  places  men- 
tioned in  tlie  first  sixteen  verses,  with  those  enu 
merated  in  the  l-2tii  chapter.  The  repairs  began 
at  the  Sheep  iiate  on  the  north  side,  and  in  imme- 
diate ]iroximity  with  tiie  Temple,  and  all  the  places 
named  in  the  dedication  are  again  named,  but  in 
the  reverse  order,  ttil  we  come  to  the  Tower  of  the 
Furnaces,  which,  if  not  identical  with  the  tower  in 
the  citvlel,  so  often  mistaken  for  the  Hippicus, 
•nust  at  least  have  stood  very  near  to  it.  Mention 
is  then  made,  but  now  in  the  direct  order  of  the 
dedication,  of  "  the  Valley  (iate,"  the  "  Dung  Gate," 
"the  I'ountiin  (iaU-;'  and  hwtly,  the  "stairs  that 
^o  down  from  the  City  of  David."  Ifetween  these 
last  two  places  we  find  mention  nuule  of  the  (jool 
)[  Siloali  and  tiie  king's  garden,  so  tiiat  we  have 
X)ng  passed  the  so-called  sepulciire  of  David  on  the 
modfnj  Ziou,  and  are  in  the  immetliate  proximity 
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of  the  Tenipit;  most  jjrobalily  in  the  valle}  fi» 
tween  the  City  of  David  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
What  follows  is  most  imiwrtant  (ver.  IG),  ''  Alt<*i 
him  repaired  Nehemiah,  the  son  of  Azbuk,  tlie 
ruler  of  the  half  part  of  IJeth-zur,  unto  the  place 
over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David,  and  to  the 
pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the  house  of  the 
mighty."  This  piissage,  when  taken  with  the  con- 
text, seems  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  set  at  rest 
the  question  of  the  ])osition  of  the  City  of  David, 
of  the  sepulcln-es  of  the  kings,  and  consequently  of 
Zion,  all  which  could  not  be  mentioned  after  Si- 
loah  if  placed  where  modern  tradition  has  located 
them. 

If  the  chapter  ended  with  the  IGth  verse,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  sites  men- 
tioned above,  but  unfortunately  we  have,  according 
to  this  view,  retraced  our  steps  very  naarly  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started,  and  ha\e  got  through 
only  half  the  places  enumerated.  Two  hyix)these8 
may  be  suggested  to  account  for  this  difficulty; 
the  one  tliat  there  was  then,  as  in  the  time  of 
Josephus,  a  second  wall,  and  that  the  remaining 
names  refer  to  it;  the  other  that  the  first  IG  verses 
refer  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  remaining 
IG  to  those  of  the  City  of  David.  An  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  renders  it  almost  certain 
that  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  case. 

In  tiie  enumeration  of  the  places  repaired,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  chapter,  we  have  two  which  we 
know  from  the  description  of  the  dedication  really 
belonged  to  the  Temple.  The  prison-court  (iii. 
2.5),  which  must  have  been  connected  with  the 
Prison  Gate,  and,  as  shown  by  the  order  of  the  ded- 
ication, to  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tem- 
ple, is  here  also  connected  with  the  king's  high 
house;  all  this  cleai-ly  referring,  as  shown  alxive,  to 
the  castle  of  David,  which  originally  occupied  the 
site  of  the  Turris  Antonia.  We  have  on  the  op- 
posite side  the  "  Water  Gate,"  mentioned  in  the 
next  verse  to  Ojihel,  and  consequently  as  clearly 
identified  with  the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple. 
We  have  also  the  IIoi-se  (iate,  that  by  which  Atha- 
liah  was  taken  out  of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  16;  2 
Chr.  xxiii.  15),  which  Josephus  states  led  to  the 
Kedron  {Ai^t.  ix.  7,  §  3).  and  which  is  here  men- 
tioned as  comiected  with  the  priests'  houses,  and 
probably,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  Tenqjle.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  the  house  of  Eliashib,  the 
high-priest,  and  of  the  eastern  gate,  probably  that 
of  the  Temple.  In  fact,  no  place  is  mentioned  in 
these  last  verses  which  cannot  be  more  or  less  di- 
rectly identified  with  the  localities  on  the  Temple 
Hill,  and  not  one  which  can  be  located  in  .lerusalem. 
The  whole  of  the  City  of  David,  howe\er,  was  so 
completely  rebuilt  and  remodeled  by  Herod,  that 
there  are  no  local  indications  to  assist  us  in  ascer- 
taining whether  the  order  of  descrijition  of  th( 
places  mentioned  after  verse  16  proceeds  iilong  the 
northern  face,  and  round  by  Ophel.  and  up  lichind 
the  Temple  back  to  the  Sheep  (iate;  or  whether, 
after  crossing  tlie  causeway  to  the  armory  and 
prison,  it  do^  not  proceed  along  tiie  western  face 
of  the  Temple  to  Ophel  in  the  south,  and  then 
along  the  eastern  face,  l>ack  along  the  northern,  to 
the  place  from  which  the  description  started.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  proba))le  hy]K>thesis,  but  the 
determination  of  the  point  is  not  of  very  grent  oon» 
sequence.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  de«crlp. 
tion  in  the  first  IG  verses  applies  to  Jerusaleni.  and 
in  the  hwt  16  to  Zion,  or  the  City  of  David :  •• 
this  is  sufficient  to  explain  almost  oil  tha  ditlicuU 
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pusages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to  the 
Micient  topography  of  the  city.     [See  §  IV.,  Amer. 

sd.i 

IX.  Waters  of  Jenisnlcm. — The  above  deter- 
mination explains  most  of  the  difficulties  in  under- 
standing what  is  said  in  the  Bible  with  regard  to  the 
water-supply  of  the  city.  Like  iMecca,  Jerusalem 
seems  to  have  been  in  all  ages  remarkable  for  some 
secret  source  of  water,  from  which  it  was  copiously 
supplied  during  even  the  worst  periods  of  siege 
and  famine,  and  which  never  appears  to  have  failed 
during  any  period  of  its  history.  The  principal 
source  of  this  supply  seems  to  have  been  situated 
to  the  north ;  either  on  the  spot  known  as  the 
"camp  of  the  Assyrians,"  or  hi  the  valley  to  the 
northward  of  it.  The  earhest  distinct  mention  of 
these  springs  is  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4,  30,  where  Hez- 
ekiah,  fearing  an  attack  from  the  Assyrians, 
"stopped  the  upper  water-course  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the 
City  of  David;  "  and  agaui  "he  fortified  the  city, 
and  brought  in  water  into  the  midst  thereof,  and 
digged  the  rock  with  iron,  and  made  wells  for  wa- 
ter" (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17),  in  other  words,  he  brought 
the  waters  under  ground  down  the  valley  leading 
from  the  Damascus  Gate,  whence  they  have  been 
traced  at  the  present  day  "  to  a  pool  which  he 
made"  between  "the  two  walls,"  namely,  those  of 
the  cities  of  David  and  Jerusalem.  Thanks  to  the 
researches  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Barclay,  we  know 
how  correct  the  description  of  Tacitus  is,  when  he 
describes  the  city  as  containing,  "  fons  perennis 
aquaj  et  cavati  sub  terra  montes,"  etc.,  for  great 
rock-cut  reservoirs  have  been  found  under  the  Tem- 
ple area,  and  channels  connecting  them  with  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin,  and  that  again  with  the 
pool  of  Siloam ;  and  many  others  may  probably  yet 
be  discovered. 

It  would  appear  that  originally  the  overflow 
from  the  great  reservoir  under  the  Temple  area 
must  have  l)een  by  some  underground  channels, 
proliably  alongside  of  the  great  tunnel  under  the 
INIosque  el-Aksa.  This  may  at  least  be  inferred 
from  the  form  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  of  the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple  being  called 
the  Water  Gate.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  Caliph  Omar  was  searching  for 
the  Sakrah  or  Holy  Kock,  which  was  then  covered 
with  filth  liy  the  Christians  {.Jthd  Acklin,  p.  174), 
he  was  impeded  by  the  water  which  "ran  down 
the  steps  of  the  gate,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  steps  were  under  water:  "  a  circumstance  which 
might  very  well  occur  if  these  channels  wei-e  ob- 
structed or  destroyed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  attempted  to  apply  this  tradition 
to  the  Sakrah  under  the  "  Dome  of  the  Kock,"  it 
is  simply  absurd ;  as,  that  being  the  highest  point 
in  the  neighborhood,  no  water  could  lie  around  it : 
but  applying  it  to  the  real  Sakrah  under  the  Aksa, 
it  is  not  only  consistent  with  facts,  but  enables  us 
to  understand  one  more  circumstance  with  reg,ard 
to  the  waters  of  Jerusalem.  It  will  require,  how- 
ever, a  more  critical  examination  than  even  that  of 
Dr.  Barclay  before  we  can  feel  quite  certain  by 
which  channel  the  underground  waters  were  co'- 
lected  into  the  great  "excavated  sea"  (wood-cut 
No.  4)  under  the  Temple,  or  by  what  exact  means 
Jje  overflow  was  managed. 

A  considerable  portion  of  these  waters  was  at  one 
time  diverted  to  the  eastward  to  the  irreat  reservoir 
Ipiowii  sometimes  as  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  but, 
fropi  its  probable  proximity  to  the  Sheep  Gat«,  as 
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shown  above,  more  properly  the  "  piscina  probatiai,'' 
and  which,  from  the  curiously  elaborate  charai-.ter 
of  its  hydraulic  masonry,  must  always  have  l^een 
intended  as  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  never  could 
have  been  the  ditch  of  a  fortification.  From  the 
wood-cut  No.  8  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  masonry 
consists  first  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  18  or  2C 
inches  square,  marked  A.  The  joints  between 
their  courses  have  been  hollowed  out  to  the  depth 
of  8  inches,  and  blocks  16  inches  deep  inserted  in 
them.  The  interstices  are  then  filled  up  with 
smaller  stones,  8  inches  deep,  b.  These  are  cov- 
ered with  a  Layer  of  coarse  plaster  and  concrete  (C), 
and  this  again  by  a  fine  coating  of  plaster  (d)  half 
aij  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  impossible  t(j  conceive 
such  elaborate  pains  being  taken  with  a  ditch  of  a 
fortress,  even  if  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  wet  ditch  ever  formed  part  of  the  fortifications 
of  Jerusalem;  but  its  locality,  covering  only  one 
half  of  one  side  of  the  assumed  fortress,  is  suf- 
ficient to  dispose  of  that  idea,  even  if  no  other 
reason  existed  against  converting  this  cai-efully 
formed  pool  into  a  ditch  of  defense. 

It  seems,  however,  that  even  in  very  ancient 
times  this  northern  supply  was  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient, even  with  all  these  precautions,  for  th» 
supply  of  the  city;  and  consequently  large  reser- 
voirs were  excavated  from  the  rock,  at  a  place  near 
Etham.  now  known  as  Solomon's  pools,  and  the 
water  brought  from  them  by  a  long  canal  which 
enters  the  city  above  Sibam,  and,  with  the  uorthern 


No.  8.  —  Section  of  Masonry  lining  Pool  of  Betb«s8da 
(From  Salzmanu.) 

supply,  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  its  limited  population,  aidedi 
of  course  by  the  rain  water,  which  was  probably 
always  stored  in  cisterns  all  over  the  town.  The 
tank  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  situated 
near  the  modern  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
cannot  possibly  be  the  work  referred  to,  as  executed 
by  him.  It  is  merely  a  receptacle  within  the  walls 
for  the  surplus  rain  water  drained  into  the  pool 
now  known  as  the  Birket  Jfamilln,  and  as  no  out- 
let eastwards  or  towards  the  Temple  h.as  been  found, 
it  caimot  ever  have  been  of  the  importance  ascribed 
to  the  work  of  Hezekiah,  even  supposing  the  ob- 
jections to  the  locality  did  not  exist.  These,  how- 
ever, cannot  possibly  be  got  over.  [S'-e  §  IV., 
Amer.  ed.] 

X.  Site  of  Holy  Sepulchre.  —  If  the  preceding 
investigations  have  rendered  the  topography  cf  the 
ancient  city  at  all  clear,  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  locaUties  mentioned  iu  ih« 
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5J.  T.  as  those  in  which  tlie  various  scenes  of  the 
Passion  and  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  took  place. 
There  would  in  fact  be  none,  were  it  not  tliat,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  changes  wercnwde  in  the 
dark  ages,  which  have  confused  the  Christian  to- 
pography of  tlie  city  to  even  a  greater  extent  than 
the  change  of  the  name  of  Zion  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  hill  did  that  of  the  Jewish  descrip- 
tion of  the  place. 

As  the  question  now  stands,  the  fixation  of  the 
sites  depends  mainly  on  the  answers  that  may  be 
given  to  two  questions:  First,  did  Constantine 
and  those  who  acted  with  him  possess  sufficient 
information  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
precise  localities  -of  tiie  crucifixion  and  burial  of 
Christ?  Secondly,  is  the  present  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  that  which  he  built,  or  does  it 
stand  on  the  same  spot  ? 

To  the  second  question  a  negative  answer  must 
be  given,  if  the  first  can  be  answered  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  probability.  Either  the  local- 
ities could  not  have  been  correctly  ascertained  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  or  it  must  be  that  at  some 
subsequent  period  they  were  changed.  The  site 
of  the  present  church  is  so  obviously  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  Bible  narrative,  that  almost 
all  the  best  qualified  investigators  have  assumed 
<-,hat  the  means  did  not  exist  for  ascertaining  tlie 
localities  correctly  when  the  church  was  built,  with- 
)ut  its  suggesting  itself  to  them  that  subsequent 
jhange  may  [perhaps  contain  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  On  the  other  hand  everything  seems  to 
tend  to  confirm  the  probability  of  the  first  question 
being  capable  of  i)eing  answered  satisfactorily. 

In  the  first  place,  thougli  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  Titus,  and  the  Jews  were  at  one  time  prohibited 
from  approaching  it,  it  can  almost  certainly  be 
proved  that  tliere  were  Christians  always  present  on 
the  spot,  and  the  succession  of  Christian  bishops 
can  be  made  out  with  very  tolerable  certainty  and 
completeness:  so  that  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
would  retain  the  memory  of  the  sacred  sites  in 
unbroken  continuity  of  tradition.  Besides  this,  it 
can  be  shoAn  (Findluy,  On.  the  Site  of  tlie  flvly 
Sejmlclire)  that  the  Homans  recorded  carefully  all 
the  principal  localities  in  their  conquered  provinces, 
and  had  maps  or  [ilans  which  would  enable  them 
io  ascertain  any  inqjortant  locality  with  very  toler- 
able precision.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
during  the  three  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the 
crucifixion  and  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Christ- 
ians were  too  inqwrtant  a  sect,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Komans,  to  i»e  neglected,  and  their  proceedings 
and  traditions  would  certainly  attract  the  attention 
of  at  least  the  Homan  governor  of  Judtea;  and  some 
records  must  certainly  have  existed  in  Jerusalem, 
which  ought  to  have  l)een  sufficient  to  fix  the  local- 
ities. Even  if  it  is  argued  that  this  knowledge 
might  not  have  \>eeu  sufficient  to  identify  the  exact 
rock-cut  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  .•Vrimathaaa,  it  must 
have  iKen  sufficient  to  determine  the  site  of  such  a 
place  as  Golgotlia.  and  of  the  Pra;torium;  and  as 
the  scenes  of  tne  I'iission  all  lay  near  one  another, 
materials  must  have  existed  for  fixing  them  with 
Bt  le:ist  very  toleral)le  approximate  certainty.  As 
the  question  now  lies  lietwecn  two  sites  which  are 
very  far  aj>art.  one  l>eing  in  the  town,  the  other 
Ml  its  eastern  lioundary,  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
the  authorities  luul  tlie  knowledge  sufficient  to  de- 
termine at  leiist  which  of  the  two  was  the  most 
wolia'.le. 

'Ibe  account  gi\eD  by  Eusebius  of  the  uncovering 
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of  the  rock,  expresses  no  doulit  or  uncei'tainty  abont 
the  matter.  In  order  to  insult  the  Christiana  %c 
cording  to  his  account  (  Vitu  Cwist.  iii.  20),  "  impi- 
ous persons  had  heaped  earth  upn  it,  and  erected 
an  idol  temple  on  the  site."  The  earth  was  removed, 
and  he  says  {Tlieophanin,  I>ee's  Trumlnlwn,  p. 
199),  "  it  is  astonishing  to  see  even  the  rock  stand- 
ing out  ereot  and  alone  on  a  level  land,  and  having 
only  one  cave  in  it;  lest,  had  there  been  many,  thfl 
miracle  of  Him  who  overcame  death  might  have 
been  obscured ;  "  and  as  if  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  as  to  its  position,  he  con- 
tinues, "  Accordingly  on  the  very  spot  that  wit- 
nessed our  Saviour's  sufferings  a  new  Jerusalem 
was  constructed  over  ayaimt  the  one  so  celebrated 
of  old,  which  since  the  foul  stain  of  guilt  lirought 
on  it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord  has  experienced 
the  last  extremity  of  desolation.  It  was  opjxjsite 
this  city  that  the  emperor  began  to  rear  a  monu- 
ment of  our  Saviour's  victory  over  death  with  rich 
and  lavish  magnificence"  {Vita  Cvnst.  iii.  33). 
This  passage  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  set 
the  question  at  rest,  for  it  is  minutely  descriptive 
of  the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  the 
present  church,  which  was  then,  and  must  certainly 
in  the  time  of  Titus  or  of  Herod  have  been  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Jeiiisalem,  and  neither 
opposite  to  nor  over  against  it. 

The  buildings  which  Constantine  or  his  mother, 
Helena,  erected,  will  be  more  particularly  described 
elsewhere  [Skpulchhk]  :  in  the  mean  while  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  will  be  proved  by  what  fol- 
lows, that  two  of  them  now  remain  —  the  one  the 
.\nastasis,  a  circular  building  erected  over  the  tomb 
itself;  the  other  the  "  Golden  Gateway,"  which  was 
the  propylcea  described  by  ICusebius  as  leading  to 
tlie  atrium  of  tlie  basilica.  He  says  it  opened  "  «Vl 
T7]s  7rAaT€ias  a.yof>as,^'  in  other  words,  that  it  had 
a  broad  market-place  in  front  of  it,  as  all  sacred 
places  or  places  of  pilgrimage  had,  and  have,  in  the 
East.  Beyond  this  was  an  atrium  leading  to  the 
basilica.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  by  el-Hakeem,  the  mad  Khalif  of  Egypt; 
in  the  words  of  WiUiam  of  Tyre  (hb.  i.  c.  iv.), 
"  usque  ad  solum  diruta,"  or  as  it  is  more  quaintly 
expressed  by  Albericus(IveQuien,  Oiiens  C/instvma, 
p.  475),  "  Solo  cosequare  mandavit."  Fortunately, 
however,  exen  the  Moslems  respected  the  tomb  of 
Christ,  whom  they  consider  one  of  the  seven 
prophets,  inferior  only  to  the  Founder  of  their  own 
religion ;  and  they  left  the  "  Dome  of  the  Rock " 
uninjured  as  we  now  see  it. 

In  order  to  prove  these  assertions,  there  are  three 
classes  of  evidence  which  may  be  appealed  to,  and 
wliich  must  coincide,  or  the  question  must  remain 
still  in  doubt:  — 

First,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  locality  should  accord  with  those  of  the  Bible 
narrative. 

Secondly,  the  incidental  notices  furnished  hy 
those  travellers  who  visited  .leni.salem  l)etween  the 
time  of  Constantine  and  that  of  the  Crusades  must 
be  descriptive  of  these  localities:  and, 

Thirdly,  the  architectural  evidence  of  the  build- 
ings themselves  must  be  that  of  the  age  to  which 
they  are  assigned. 

Taking  the  l.ust  first,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  how  important  this  class  of  evidence  hai 
become  in  all  questions  of  this  sort  of  Inte  years 
I$efore  the  gradation  of  styles  had  been  properly 
investigated  nothing  could  be  more  wild  than  tht 
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fetennii.ation  of  the  dates  assigned  to  all  the 
mediteval  buildings  of  Europe.  Now  that  the 
chronometric  scale  has  been  fixed,  nothing  is  either 
(o  easy  or  so  certain  as  to  fix  the  date  of  any  build- 
ing, or  any  part  of  one,  and  it  is  admitted  by  all 
archicoloirists  that  it  is  the  most  sure  and  con- 
clusive evidence  that  can  be  adduced  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  this  country  the  progression  of  style  is  only 
generally  understood  as  applied  to  mediieval  build- 
ings, but  with  sufficient  knowledge  it  is  equally 
applicabla  to  Indian,  Mohammedan,  Clai?sical,  or 
Koman,  in  fact  to  all  true  styles,  and  no  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  gradation  of  styles  that  took 
place  between  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  that  of 
Justinian  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Golden  Gateway 
and  Dome  of  the  Rock  are  about  half-way  in  the 
series,  and  are  in  fact  buildings  which  must  have 
been  erected  within  the  century  in  which  Con- 
stantine  flourished.  With  regard  to  the  Golden 
Gateway,  which  is  practically  unaltered,  this  is 
undoubted.  It  is  precisely  of  that  style  which  is 
found  only  in  the  buildings  of  the  end  of  the  third, 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  accords  so 
completely  with  those  found  at  Rome,  Spalatro, 
and  elsewhere,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Had  it  been  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  bent  entablature  which  covers  both 
the  external  and  internal  openings  could  not  have 
existed,  while  had  it  been  as  late  as  the  age  of  Jus- 
tinian, its  classical  features  would  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  peculiar  incised  style  of  his  build- 
ings. It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  although  in 
the  outer  wall,  it  is  a  festal,  not  a  fortified  entrance, 
and  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a  city  gate, 
but  must  have  led  to  some  sacred  or  palatial  edifice. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  suggest  what  that  could 
have  been,  except  the  basilica  described  by  Euse- 
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No.  9.  —  Intenor  of  Golden  Gateway.     From  a  Photo- 
graph. 

The  exterior  of  the  other  building  (the  Anastasis) 
has  been  repaired  and  covered  with  colored  tiles 
and  inscriptions  in  more  modern  times;  but  the 
interior  is  nearly  unaltered  (vide  Plates  by  Cather- 
wood  and  Arundale,  in  Fergusson's  Topography  of 
Ancient  Jenisalem),  and  even  externally,  wherever 
this  coating  of  tiles  has  peeled  ofl^,  the  old  Roman 
round  arch  appears  in  lieu  of  its  pointed  substitute. 
It  must  also  be  added  that  it  is  essentially  a  tomb- 
building,  similar  in  form  and  arrangement,  as  it  is 
In  detail,  to  the  Toinb  of  the  Emperor  Congtantiiie 


at  Rome,  or  of  his  daughter  Constantia,  ontfutk 
the  walls,  and  indeed  more  or  less  like  all  the  tomb- 
buildings  of  that  age. 

Though  tM%  drawings  of  these  buildings  have 
been  published  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  photo- 
graphs are  now  available,  no  competent  archfeologist 
or  architect  has  ventured  to  deny  that  these  are 
buildings  of  the  age  here  ascribed  to  them;  and 
we  have  therefore  the  pertinent  question,  which  stiD 
remains  unanswered,  What  tomb-hke  building  did 
Constantine  or  any  one  in  his  age  erect  at  Jeru- 
salem, over  a  mass  of  the  living  Vock,  rising  eight 
or  nine  feet  above  the  bases  of  the  columns,  ^id 
extending  over  the  whole  central  area  of  tha 
church,  with  a  sacred  cave  in  it,  unless  it  v:2n 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Ana-stasis,  described  bj 
Eusebius  ? 

Supposing  it  were  possible  to  put  this  evidence 
aside,  the  most  plausible  suggestion  is  to  ap))eal  to 
the  presumed  historical  fact  that  it  was  built  by 
Gmar,  or  by  the  Moslems  at  all  events.  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  whatever  of  this  assumption 
What  Omar  did  build  is  the  small  mosque  on  the 
east  of  the  Aksa,  overhanging  the  southern  wall 
and  which  still  bears  his  name;  and  no  Moham 
medan  writer  of  any  sort,  anterior  to  the  recovery 
of  the  city  from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  ventures 
to  assert  that  his  countrymen  built  the  Done  of 
the  Rock.  On  the  contrary,  while  they  are  most 
minute  in  describing  the  building  of  the  Aksa,  tliey 
are  entirely  silent  about  this  building,  and  only 
assume  that  it  was  theirs  after  they  came  into 
permanent  possession  of  it  after  the  Crusades.  It 
may  also  be  added  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  certainly 
is  not  a  mosque.  The  principal  and  essential  feature 
in  all  these  buildings  is  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  point- 
ing towards  Mecca.  No  mosque  in  the  whole 
world,  of  whatever  shape  or  form,  is  without  this; 
but  in  t'^e  place  where  it  should  be  in  this  building 
IS  found  tlie  principal  entrance,  so  that  the  worship 
per  enten  with  his  back  to  Mecca  —  a  sacrilege 
which  toAlie  Mohammedans,  if  this  were  a  mosque, 
would  be  imix)ssiljle.  Had  it  been  called  the  Tomb 
of  Omir,  this  incongruity  would  not  have  been 
ai)parent    for  all  the  old  Moslem   and  Christian 

lbs  adopt  nearly  the  same  ordinance;  but  no 
ti  1  htion  lunts  that  either  Omar  or  any  Moslem 
lilt  wa^  ever  buried  within  its  precincts. 

Nor  will  it  answer  to  assume,  as   is  generally 

11^  th  it  it  was  built  in  the  first  century  of  the 
ira  o\er  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the  Temple;  for 

111  the  iccount  of  the  Moslem  and  Christian  his- 

1  ms  of  the  time  it  is  quite  evident  that  at  that 
I  lit,  the  site  and  dimensions  of  the  Jewish  Temph 
could  be  ascertained,  a)id  were  known.  As  shown 
abo\e,  this  building  certainly  always  was  outeide 
the  limits  of  the  Temple,  so  that  this  could  not  be 
the  object  of  its  erection.  The  Mosque  of  Omar 
propeily  so  called,  the  great  Mosque  el-Aksa,  the 
mosques  of  the  Mogrebins  and  of  A1:)U  liekr,  are 
all  within  the  hmits  of  the  old  Temple,  and  were 
meant  to  be  so  (see  wood-cut  No.  4)  They  are 
so  because  in  all  ages  the  Mohammedans  held  the 
Jewish  Temple  to  be  a  sacred  spot,  as  certainly  as 
the  Christians  held  it  to  be  accursed,  and  all  their 
sacred  buildings  stand  within  its  precincts.  So  ftvr 
as  we  now  know  there  was  nothing  in  Jerusalem 
of  a  sacred  character  built  by  the  Mohammedans 
outside  the  four  walls  of  the  Temple  anterior  to  the 
recovery  of  the  city  by  Saladin 

Irrefragable  as  this  evidence  appears  tc  be.  ii 
would  be  impossible  to  mauitaiu  it  otherwi»e  tu*a 
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07  Msumiiii^  tliat  Constantine  blindly  adopted  a 
wrfiii;;  ocaiit}-,  if  the  sites  now  assumed  to  be  true 
were  such  as  did  not  accord  with  the  details  of  the 
Bible  narratives:  fortunately,  howeffer,  they  agree 
*ilh  them  to  the  minutest  detail. 

To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  the  third 
wall,  or  that  of  A^frippa  (as  shown  in  Plate  II.), 
did  not  exist,  but  was  commenced  twelve  years 
afterwards :  the  sjiot  where  the  Dome  of  the  Kock 
therefore  now  stands  was  at  that  time  outside  the 
walls,  and  open  to  the  country. 

It  was  also  a  place  where  certainly  tombs  did 
exist.  It  has  been  shown  above  tliat  the  sepulchres  ' 
of  David  and  the  other  kin^s  of  Israel  were  in  this 
neighborhood.  We  know  from  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  j 
7.  §  3)  that  ".John  and  his  faction  defended  them- 1 
selves  from  tlie  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  from  the 
northern  cloister  of  the  Temple,  and   f(in<rht  the 
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Romans  before  the  monument  of  king  Aleuuidtf: " 
so  that  there  certainly  were  tombs  hereabouts;  and 
tliere  is  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  38-40") 
which  apparently  describes  prophetically  the  build- 
ing of  the  third  wall  and  the  inclosure  of  thfi 
nortliern  parts  of  the  city  from  Gareb  —  most  prob- 
ably the  hill  on  which  Psephinos  stood  —  to  Goath, 
which  is  mentioned  as  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
to  the  Horse  Gate  of  the  Temple,  out  of  which  the 
wicked  queen  Athaliah  was  taken  to  execution; 
and  the  description  of  "the  whole  valley  of  the 
dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  fields 
unto  the  brook  of  Kidron,  and  the  corner  of  the 
horse-gate  toward  the  east,"  is  in  itsflf  sufficient 
to  prove  that  this  locality  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  great  cemetery  of  Jerusalem ;  and  as  the  sepul- 
chre was  nigh  at  hand  to  the  place  of  execution 
(.John  xix.  42),  every  probability  exists  to  prove 
that  this  may  have  been  the  scene  of  the  rassion. 
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Jerusalem.     The  Mosque*  in  the  Uoly  Place  from  N.  W 


The  Pra'torium  where  Christ  was  judged  was 
most  probably  the  Antonia,  which  at  that  time,  as 
before  and  afterwards,  was  the  citadel  of  .lerusalem 
and  the  residence  of  the  governors,  and  the  Xj'stus 
and  Council-house  were  certainly,  as  shown  above, 
ill  this  i\eighborhood.  Leaving  these  localities  the 
Saviour,  beaiiiig  his  cross,  must  certainly  have  gone 
towards  the  country,  and  might  well  meet  Simon 
or  arty  one  coming  towards  the  city;  thus  every 
detail  of  the  description  is  satisfied,  and  none  of- 
fended by  the  locality  now  assumed. 

The  third  cl.a.ss  of  evidence  is  from  its  nature  by 
no  means  so  clear,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
it  to  contradict,  and  a  great  deal  that  directly  con- 


a  "  Behold  the  Uiiy  Is  roiue,  siilth  the  Ix)r(l,  thiit 
(he  rltv  shall  be  built  to  the  Lord,  from  the  tower  of 
Haiiiineci  unto  the  gritc  of  the  corDer.  And  the 
meanurinp-line  shnll  )ct  go  forth  over  ngaln^t  It  upon 
<tw  hlU  Oareb,   Bud   nhull   rouipnM   about   to  Uoatb. 


firms  the  above  statements.  The  earliest  of  the 
travellers  who  visited  .lerusalem  after  tlie  discovery 
of  the  Sepulchre  by  Constantine  is  one  known  as 
the  IJordeaux  pilgrim ;  he  seems  to  have  visited  the 
])lace  about  the  year  333.  In  his  Itinerary,  after 
descril)ing  the  pal.ace  of  David,  the  (ireat  Syna- 
gogue, and  other  objects  inside  the  city,  he  adds, 
"  Inde  ut  eas  furit  muniin  de  Sione  euntibus  ad 
Portani  Ncopolitanam  ad  partem  dextram  deorsuni 
in  valle  sunt  jmrietes  ubi  domus  fuit  sive  palatiuni' 
Pontii  Pilali.  Ibi  Dominus  auditus  est  anfcquam 
])aleretur.  A  sinistra  autem  parte  est  moiiticulus 
(iolgotha,  ubi  Dominus  crucifixus  est.  hide  quasi 
ad  lapidem  misaum  est  cripta  ubi  corpus  ejus  posi- 


Anil  the  whole  rnllcv  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the 
ii.'«hei>.  iind  nil  (he  fields  unto  the  brooU  of  Kidroa 
unto  the  corner  Of  the  hor»e-pite  toward  the  eut, 
!<liiill  lie  holv  unto  the  Lord  ;  it  Khali  not  be  pluckarf 
u['  nor  tliroMii  Jowii  ku>  uioro  for  ever." 
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Mt&  fv(t,  et  tertia  die  resnrrnxit.  Ibidem  modo 
jOKiU  Constaiitini  Iniperatoris  Basilica  iacta  eat, 
[d  est  Dcniinicum  niir»  pulchritudinis."  From 
tbiji  it  is  evident  that  passing  out  of  the  modern 
J^ion  Gate  he  turned  round  the  outside  of  the  Avails 
to  the  left.  Had  he  gone  to  the  right,  past  the 
Jattii  gate,  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Golgotha 
would  have  been  on  his  right  hand;  but  passing 
round  the  Temple  area  he  may  have  had  the  house 
of  Pilate  on  his  right  in  the  valley,  where  some 
traditions  placed  it.  He  must  have  had  Golgotha 
and  the  Sepulchre  on  his  left,  as  he  describes  them. 
In  so  far  therefore  as  his  testimony  goes,  it  is  clear 
he  was  not  speaking  of  the  modern  Golgotha,  which 
is  inside  the  city,  while  the  very  expression  "  foris 
murum  "  seems  to  indicate  what  the  context  con- 
firms, that  it  was  a  place  on  the  verge  of  the  city, 
and  on  the  left  hand  of  one  passing  round  the  walls, 
or  in  other  words  the  place  marked  on  the  accom- 
panying map. 

Antoninus  Jlartyr  is  the  only  other  traveller 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  who  visited 
the  city  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest;  his  de- 
scription is  not  sufficiently  distinct  for  much  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  it,  though  all  it  does  say  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  eastern  than  the  west- 
ern site;  but  he  incidentally  supplies  one  fact.  He 
says,  "  Juxta  ipsuni  altare  est  crypta  ubi  si  ponas 
aurem  audies  fluraen  aquarum,  et  si  jactas  intus 
pomum  aut  quid  natare  potest  et  vade  ad  fontem 
Siloam  et  ibi  illud  suscipies  "  (Ant.  Mart.  Jtin.  p. 
14).  -There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
researches  of  Drs.  Kobinson  and  Barclay,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Harara  area  is  excavated  with  subter- 
ranean water-channels,  and  that  therefore  if  you 
place  your  ear  almost  anywhere  you  may  hear  the 
flowing  of  the  water;  and  all  these  waters  can  only 
drain  out  towards  Siloam.  ^Ve  also  know  that 
under  the  cave  in  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  there  is 
a  well,  called  the  Blr  Arrwdi,  and  that  it  does 
communicate  with  the  great  excavated  rea  or  cistern 
iu  front  of  the  Aksa,  and  that  its  overflow  is  to- 
wards Siloam,  so  that  if  an  apple  were  dropped 
into  it,  in  so  far  as  we  now  know,  it  would  come 
out  there.  If  we  presume  that  Aiitoninus  was  speak- 
ing of  the  present  sepulchre  the  passage  is  utterly 
unintelligible.  There  is  no  well,  and  no  trace  has 
ever  been  discovered  of  any  communication  with 
Siloam.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
f,his  objection  is  in  itself  fatal  to  the  modern  site. 

A  third  and  most  important  narrative  has  been 
preseived  to  us  by  Adamnanus,  an  abbot  of  lona, 
who  took  it  down  from  the  mouth  of  Arculfus,  a 
French  bishop  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  He  not  only  describes, 
but  gives  from  memory  a  plan  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  without  any  very  precise 
indication  of  its  locality.  He  then  describes  the 
Mosque  el-Aksa  as  a  square  building  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  with  details 
that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity ;  but  either 
he  omits  all  mention,  of  the  Dome  of  the  Kock, 
vhich  certainly  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  most 
conspicuous  and  most  important  building  in  Jeru- 
Baleni,  or  the  inference  is  inevitalile,  that  he  has 
already  descril^ed  it  under  the  designation  of  the 
L'hurcli  of  the  Sepulchre,  which  the  whole  context 
would  lead  us  to  infer  was  really  the  case. 

Beside?  'he.se,  there  are  various  passages  in  the 
vritingsof  tlie  Fathers  which  are  imintelligible  if 
re  assume  that  the  present  church  was  the  nne 
built  by  Constantiiie.      Dositbeus,  for  iuatauce  (ii. 
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1,  §  7),  says,  that  owing  to  the  steepness  of  th<i 
ground,  or  to  the  hill  or  valley,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  it  had  only  its 
one  wall  on  that  side,  ''Exf  ^  vo-hs  ■  v  ayi'ou  rd- 
(pov  Kark  fxfv  r^v  8ucnv  5ia  rh  elvai  opos  (wvov 
rhv  Toixov  avTOv.  This  cannot  be  applied  to  th<i 
present  church,  inasmuch  as  to>^ards  the  west  in 
that  locality  there  is  space  for  any  amount  of  build- 
ing ;  but  it  is  literally  correct  as  applied  to  the  so- 
called  Dome  of  the  Kock,  which  does  stand  so  near 
the  edge  of  the  valley  between  the  two  towns  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  any  considerable 
building  there. 

The  illuminated  Cross,  mentioned  by  St.  OjtU 
( Kpist.  ml  Const. )  is  unintelligible,  unless  we  assuma 
the  Sepulchre  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  city 
next  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  even  more  dis- 
tinct than  this  is  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Epiphanius,  writing  in  the  -ith  century,  who,  speak- 
ing of  Golgotha,  says,  "  It  does  not  occupy  an  ele- 
vated position  as  compared  with  other  places  sur- 
rounding it.  Over  against  it,  the  Mount  of  Olives 
is  higher.  Again,  the  hill  that  formerly  existed  in 
Zion,  but  which  is  now  leveled,  was  once  higher 
than  the  sacred  spot."  As  we  cannot  be  sure  to 
which  hill  he  app'jes  the  name,  Zion,  no  great  stress 
can  be  laid  on  that ;  but  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  localities  would  speak  of  the  modern  Golgotha 
as  over  against  the  Mount  of  Olives.  So  far  there- 
fore, as  this  goes,  it  is  iu  favor  of  the  proposed 
view. 

The  slight  notices  contained  in  other  works  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  determine  the  question  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced 
above  would  probably  never  have  been  questioned, 
were  it  not  that  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
down  to  the  present  day  (which  is  the  period  dur- 
ing which  we  are  really  and  practically  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  topogr.aphy  cf  Jerusalem),  it 
is  certain  that  the  church  in  the  Latin  quarter  of 
the  city  has  always  been  considered  as  containing 
the'l^mb  of  Christ,  and  as  being  the  church  which 
Constantine  erected  over  the  sacred  cave;  and  as 
no  record  exists  —  nor  indeed  is  it  likely  that  it 
should  —  of  a  transference  of  the  site,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  persuading  others  that  it  really  took 
place.  As  however  there  is  nothing  to  contradict, 
and  ever}  thing  to  confirm,  the  assumption  that  a 
transference  did  take  place  about  this  time,  it  is 
not  important  to  the  argument  whether  or  not  we 
are  able  to  show  exactly  how  it  took  place,  though 
nothing  seems  to  be  more  likely  or  natural  under 
the  circumstances. 

Architecturally,  there  is  literally  no  feature  oi 
[and]  no  detail  which  would  induce  us  to  believe 
that  any  part  of  the  present  church  is  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  only  things  about  it 
of  more  ancient  date  are  the  fragments  of  an  old 
classical  cornice,  which  are  worked  in  as  st.ing 
courses  with  the  Gothic  details  of  the  external 
fa^nde,  and  singularly  enough  this  cornice  is  iden- 
tical in  style  with,  and  certainly  belongs  to  the  ago 
of,  the  Golden  Gateway  and  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
and  consequently  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than 
a  fragment  of  the  old  basilica,  which  el-Hakeem 
had  destroyed  in  the  previous  century,  and  the  re- 
mains of  which  must  still  have  been  scattered  about 
when  the  Crusaders  arrived. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  a  furious  persecution  of 
the  Christians  was  carried  on,  as  above  menii<>M«1( 
at  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  Their  crrent  ba- 
silica was  destroyed,  their  Tomb  appropnated,  tnej 
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were  driven  from  1  he  city,  and  dared  not  approach 
the  holy  places  under  pain  of  death.  As  tlie  perse- 
tution  relaxed,  a  few  crept  back  to  their  old  '•^uai'ter 
of  the  city,  and  there  most  naturally  built  theni- 
lelves  a  church  in  which  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  Easter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
fraud  in  this  proceeding  any  'more  than  to  impute 
It  to  those  who  built  sepulchral  churches  in  Italy, 
Spain,  or  England.  Thousands  have  prayed  and 
wept  in  these  simulated  sepulchres  all  o\er  the 
world,  and  how  much  more  appropriately  at  Jeru- 
ealeni !  Being  in  the  city,  and  so  near  the  spot 
it  was  almost  impossible  but  that  it  should  event 
ually  come  to  be  assumed  that  instead  of  a  siniu 
lated,  it  was  the  true  sepulchre,  and  it  would  have 
required  more  than  human  virtue  on  (he  part  of 
the  priests  if  they  had  undeceived  the  unsuspecting 
pilgrims,  whose  faith  and  liberality  were  no  doubt 
quickened  by  the  assumption.  Had  the  Christians 
never  recovered  the  city,  the  difference  would  never 
have  been  discovered  in  the  dark  ages;  but  when 
unexpectedly  those  who  had  knelt  and  prayed  an 
pilgrims,  came  back  as  armed  men,  and  actually 
possessed  the  city,  it  was  either  necessary  to  confess 
the  deception  or  t/^  persevere  in  it;  and,  as  was  too 
often  the  case,  tlie  latter  course  was  pursued,  and 
hence  all  the  subsequent  confusion. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  Crusaders  treated 
the  Dome  of  the  Itock  and  the  INIosque  el-Aksa 
The  latter  they  always  called  the  "  Templuni  seu 
palatium  Solomonis,"  and  treated  it  with  the  con- 
tempt always  applied  by  (Jhristians  to  anything 
Jewish.  The  Mosque  was  turned  into  a  stable 
the  buildings  into  dwellings  for  knights,  who  took 
the  title  of  Knights  Tenq)lars,  from  their  residence 
in  the  Temple.  But  the  Dome  of  the  Itock  they 
called  "  Tempkim  Domini."  (Jacob  de  Vitry,  c 
ti2;  Soewulf,  Rel.  de  Vuyiif^e/iv.  8.i3;  Maundeville 
Ibinrye,  etc.,  100,  105:  Mar.  Sanutus,  iii.  xiv.  9 
IJrocardus,  vi.  1047.)  Priests  and  a  choir  were 
appointed  to  perform  service  in  it,  and.  during  the 
whole  time  of  tlie  Christian  occupation  it  was  held 
certainly  as  sacred,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  town.'  (Will,  of  Tyre 
viii.  3.)  Had  they  believed  or  suspected  that  the 
rock  was  that  on  which  the  Jewish  temple  stood  it 
would  have  been  treated  as  the  Aksa  was,  liut  they 
knew  that  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  was  a  Christian 
building,  and  sacred  to  the  Saviour;  though  in  tlie 
uncritical  spirit  of  tlie  age  they  never  seem  exactly 
to  have  known  either  wliat  it  was,  or  by  whom  it 
was  erev-ted.     [See  §  IV.  Anier.  ed.] 

XI.  Hcbuildiuy  of  the  Temple  by  Jtdinn.  — 
Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  revert 
to  the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild 
the  Temple  of  the  Jews.  It  was  undertaken  avow- 
edly as  a  .slight  to  the  Christians,  and  witii  the  idea 
cf  establishing  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  and 
position  they  had  attained  by  the  acts  of  Constan- 
tine.  It  was  conmienced  about  six^uonths  before 
his  death,  and  during  that  i>eriod  the  work  seems 
to  have  been  pushed  forward  with  extraordinary 
ictivity  under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  Alypius. 
Not  only  were  hirge  sums  of  money  collected  for 
the  pur|K)se,  and  an  enormous  concourse  of  the 
/ewB  a<s8enibled  on  the  spot,  but  an  iiumense  mass 
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of  materials  was  brought  together,  and  the  wrii 
of  the  foundations  at  least  carried  vigorously  on 
during  this  period  of  excitement,  before  the  min*clo 
occurred,  which  put  a  final  stop  to  the  undertaking. 
Even  if  we  have  not  historical  evidence  of  these 
facts,  the  appenrance  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Hr, 
ram  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  something  of  th* 
sort  had  been  attempted  at  this  period.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  great  tuimel-like  vault  under  the 
Mosque  el-Aksa,  with  its  four-domed  vestibule,  is 
almost  cei-tainly  part  of  the  temple  of  Herod  [see 
liMPLL]  and  ^oe^al  vith  his  period,  but  exter- 
nally to  this   rutain     i   I   tp  t   1 1|  rlpi^.ivitioiig  have 


No    10  —Frontispiece    of  JuUan   in   south   wall    tf 
llaram. 

been  added  (wood-cut  No.  10),  and  that  so  slightly, 
that  daylight  can  l)e  jierceived  between  the  old 
walls  and  the  subsequent  decorations,  except  at  the 
points  of  attachment."  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, approximately  at  least,  the  age  of  these  ad- 
juncts. I'Yom  their  classical  forms  they  cannot  lie 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Justinian;  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  slightly  more  modern  in  style  than 
the  architecture  of  the  Golden  Gateway,  or  Ihan 
any  of  the  classical  details  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Kock.  They  may  therefore  with  \ery  tolerable 
certainty  be  ascrilied  to  the  age  of  Julian,  while, 
from  the  historical  accounts,  tiiey  are  just  such  as 
we  would  exjiect  to  find  them.  Al>ove  them  an 
inscription  bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian  has  been 
inserted  in  the  wall,  but  turned  upside  down;  and 
the  whole  of  the  masonry  being  of  that  interme- 
diate character  between  that  which  we  know  to  be 
ancient  and  that  which  we  easily  r^ognize  as  the 

«  This  fact  the  writer  owes,  with  many  other  vnl-  espeoldllv  for  the  writer  on  the  spot,  er  i  to  whieh 
uabln  r»!tlflcations,  to  the  obBervatlon  of  lil.'t  Mend  he  owes  much  of  the  inforumtion  detatlMl  at»OT«, 
Mr  U  (»rf  ve.  The  woodcut,  etc..  Is  from  a  liirge  I  thonjth  It  hns  been  Impocsllile  to  r»fer  to  it  on  uJ 
^cr<)irtm|.ii    Mhicli,   with    uiauy    others,    waa    taken  '  occaaioDS 
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•wk   of  the  Mohammedans^  there  can   be  little 
doubt  but  that  it  belongs  to  this  period. 

Among  the  nicidents  mentioned  as  occurring  at 
this  time  is  one  bearing  rather  distinctly  on  the 
topography  of  the  site.  It  is  said  (Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  ad  Jiul.  ei  Gent.  7,  1,  and  confirmed  by  Sozo- 
men)  that  when  the  workmen  were  driven  from 
their  works  by  the  globes  of  fire  that  issued  from 
the  foundations,  they  sought  refuge  in  a  neighbor- 
ing church  (67r{  ti  twv  irXriaiov  Upuiv,  or,  as 
Sozomen  has  it,  els  rh  Up6v)  —  an  expression 
which  would  be  unintelliKible  did  not  the  buildings 
of  Constantine  exist  at  that  time  on  the  spot ;  for, 
except  these,  there  could  not  be  any  church  or 
sacred  place  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  the  ex- 
pression could  be  applied.  The  principal  bearing, 
however,  of  Julian's  attempt  on  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem  consists  in  the  fact  of  its  proving  not 
only  tliat  the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple  was  perfectly 
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well  known  at  this  period —  A.  D.  362  —  but  th»t 
the  spot  was  then,  as  always,  held  accursed  by  the 
Christians,  and  as  doomed  by  the  denunciation  of 
Christ  himself  never  to  be  reestablished ;  and  thii 
consequently  rtiakes  it  as  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Aksa  is  a  building  of  Justinian  as  that  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  or  the  Golden  Gateway—  if 
Christian  buildings  —  ever  stood  within  its  pre- 
cincts.« 

XII.  Church  of  Justinian.  —  Nearly  two  cen- 
turies after  the  attempt  of  Julian,  Justinian  erected 
a  church  at  Jerusalem;  of  which,  fortunately,  we 
have  so  full  and  detailed  an  account  in  the  works 
of  Procopius  {de  jEdiJiciis  Const.)  that  we  can  have 
little  difiiculty  in  fixing  its  site,  though  no  remains 
(at  least  above  ground)  exist  to  verify  our  conjec- 
tures. The  description  given  by  Procopius  is  so 
clear,  and  the  details  he  gives  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  building  up  the  substructure  point  ao 


No.  11. —  Plan  of  Jerusalem  in  the  12th  century. 


unmistakably  to  the  spot  near  to  which  it  must 
have  stood,  that  alpiost  all  topographers  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  JNIosque  el-Aksa 
is  the  identical  church  referred  to.  Apart  from  the 
consideration  already  mentioned,  the  architecture 
of  that  building  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  any 
Buch  idea.  No  seven-aisled  basilica  was  built  in  that 
age,  and  least  of  all  by  Justinian,  whose  favorite 
plan  was  a  dome  on  pendentives,  which  in  fact,  in 
his  age,  had  become  the  tj-pe  of  an  Oriental  Church. 
Bcisldes,  the  Aksa  has  no  apse,  and,  from  its  situa- 
tion, never  could  have  had  either  that  or  any  of  the 
essential  features  of  a  Christian  basilica.  Its  whole 
architecture  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
and  its  ordinance  is  essentially  that  of  a  mosque. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  this  point,  however, 
bs  the  Aksa  stands  on  a  spot  which  was  perfectly 
W;i'>wh  then,  and  ever  afterwards,  to  be  the  very 
oai\n  of  tlMt  Bite  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Not  only 
84 


is  this  shown  from  Julian's  attemp't,  but  all  the 
historians.  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  who  refer 
to  Omar's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  relate  that  the  Sakhrah 
was  covered  with  filth  and  abhorred  by  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  more  than  this,  we  have  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Eutychius,  writing  in  the  9th  century, 
from  Alexandria  (Annales,  ii.  280),  "  That  the 
Christians  had  built  no  church  within  the  area  of 
the  Temple  on  account  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
Lord,  and  had  left  it  in  ruins." 

Notwithstanding  this  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
fixing  on  the  site  of  this  church,  inasmuch  as  the 
vaults  that  fill  up  the  southeastern  angle  of  the 
Haram  area  are  almost  certainly  of  the  age  of  Jus- 
tuiian  (wood-cuts  Nos.  3,  4),  and  are  just  such  as 


a  *  The  only  authentic  historical  feet,  under  thif 
head,  is  that  the  emperor  Julian  made  an  aborttvi 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  8.  W 
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Procopius  describes;  so  that  if  it  were  situatal  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  tlie  vaults,  all  the  argu- 
ments that  apply  to  the  Aksa  equally  apply  to  this 
situation. 

We  have  also  direct  testimony  that  a  church  did 
exist  here  immediately  after  Justinian's  time  in  the 
following  words  of  Ant.  Martyr. :  "  Ante  ruinas 
vero  templi  Solomonis  aqua  decurrit  ad  fontem 
Siloam,  secus  porticum  Solomonis  in  ecclesia  est 
sedes  in  qua  sedit  Pilatus  quando  audivit  Dominum  " 
(Jlin.  p.  16).  As  the  portico  of  Solomon  was  the 
eastern  portico  of  tlie  Temple,  this  exactly  describes 
the  position  of  the  church  in  question. 

But  wliether  we  assume  the  Aksa,  or  a  church 
outside  tbe  Tenqile,  on  these  vaults,  to  have  been 
the  -Mary  church  of  .lustini.m,  how  comes  it  that 
.lustinian  chose  this  remote  corner  of  the  city,  and 
80  difficult  a  site,  for  the  erection  of  his  church  ? 
Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  quarter  where  — if  the 
modern  theory  be  correct  —  all  the  sacred  localities 
of  the  Christians  were  grouped  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  ?  'I'he  answer  seems  inevitable : 
that  it  was  because  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre 
and  Golgotha  v^-re  hei-e,  and  not  on  the  fpot  to 
which  the  Sepulchre  with  his  Mnry-church  have 
tubsequently  been  transferred.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  fact  of  Justinian  having  built  a 
church  in  the  neighborhood  is  in  itself  almost  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  in  his  age  the  site  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  Jewish  Temple  were  known,  and  also 
that  the  localities  immediately  outside  the  Temple 
were  then  considered  as  sacred  by  the  Christians. 
[See  §  IV.,  Amer.  ed.] 

XIII.  Conclusion.  —  Having  now  gone  through 
all  the  principid  sites  of  the  Christian  edifices,  as 
they  stCKxl  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  churches 
by  el-Hakeem,  the  plan  (\o.  4)  of  the  area  of  the 
Haram  will  he  easily  understood.  Both  Constan- 
tiiie's  and  Justinian's  churches  having  disappeared, 
of  course  the  restoration  of  these  is  partly  conjec- 
tural. Nothing  now  remains  in  the  Haram  area 
i)ut  the  Alohammedan  buildings  situated  within 
the  area  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  the  Christian 
buildings  which  once  existed  there,  there  remain 
only  the  great  Anastasis  of  Constantine  —  now 
known  as  "  the  Mosque  of  Omar  "  and  "  the  Dome 
of  the  Kock  "  —  certainly  the  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  buikl- 
ings  in  the  Ea.st,  and  a  small  but  equally  interestitig 
little  domical  building  called  the  Little  Sakhrah  at 
the  north  end  of  the  inclosure,  and  said  to  contain 
a  fragment  of  the  rock  which  the  angel  sat  upon, 
and  which  closed  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Ali  15ey, 
ii.  22.5).  These  two  buildings  are  entire.  Of  Con- 
stantine's  church  we  have  only  the  festal  entrance, 
known  as  tlie  (iolden  Gateway,  and  of  Justinian's 
only  the  substructions. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  a  plan  of 
the  city  (wood-cut  No.  11)  made  during  the  Cru- 
sades, and  copied  from  a  nianu.script  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  the  Library  at  Brussels.  It  gives  the 
traditional  localities  pretty  much  as  they  are  now; 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  which  was 
the  name  then  applied  to  tliat  now  known  as  the 
Dama-scus  (Jate.  The  gate  which  now  iiears  his 
name  was  then  known  as  that  of  the  ^'alley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  The  "Temple  of  Solomon,"  i.  e.  the 
.Miisqne  of  eLAksa,  is  divided  by  a  wide  street  from 
that  of  our  I<ord ;  and  the  Sepidchre  is  represented 
M  oidy  a  smaller  copy  of  its  ])rototy[)e  within  the 
Haram  area,  but  very  remarkably  similar  in  design, 
ki  amy  the  least  of  it. 
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Having  row  gone  through  the  main  outliuea  of 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  the  limit* 
of  this  article  would  admit,  or  as  seems  necessary 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  many  detaiJa 
which  remain  will  be  given  under  their  separate 
titles,  as  Tkmi'le,  Tkjiu,  1'alace,  etc.  It  onlj 
remains,  before  concluding,  to  recapitulate  here  that 
the  great  difficulties  which  seem  hitherto  to  have 
rendered  the  subject  confused,  and  in  fact  inex- 
plicable, were  (1)  the  improper  application  of  the 
name  of  Zion  to  the  western  hill,  and  (2)  the 
assumption  that  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  tliat  built  by  Constantine. 

The  moment  we  transfer  the  name,  Zion,  frjna 
the  weslerji  to  the  eastern  hill,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
I'assion  from  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
to  the  area  of  the  Haram,  all  the  difficukies  dia- 
appear:  and  it  only  requires  a  little  patience,  and 
perhaps  in  some  instances  a  little  further  investiga- 
tion on  the  spot,  for  the  topogra])hy  of  Jerusalem 
to  become  as  well,  or  better  established,  than  that 
of  any  city  of  the  ancient  world.  J.  F. 

*  IV.  Topography  of  the  City. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  that  the  two 
points  in  tlie  topography  of  Jerusalem  which  Mr. 
I'crgusson  regarded  as  demanding  special  elucida- 
tion are  the  site  of  Jlount  Zion,  and  the  site  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  With  reference  to 
both,  he  has  advanced  theories  which  are  original 
—  theories  wliich  not  only  have  not  been  broached 
before,  and  are  unsupported  by  a  single  tradition, 
but  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  contradict  the  previ- 
ous impressions  of  the  Christian  world.  Specula- 
tions so  novel  respecting  localities  so  prominent  in 
the  history  of  the  sacred  city,  naturally  awaken  the 
reader's  surprise  and  suspicion,  and  demand  a  can- 
did scrutiny. 

We  will  examine  these  points  separately  — 

I.  .\[ouiit  Ziim.  —  l\Ir.  I'ergusson's  theory  is,  that 
the  Mount  Zion  of  the  sacred  writers  is  not  "  the 
western  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Jerusalem  now 
stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood,"  but  "  the  eastern 
hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood." 

On  this  point  we  will  consider  — 

(1.)  The  testimony  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.— 
The  sacred  historian  says,  "As  for  the  .lebusites, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Israel 
could  not  drive  them  out,  but  the  Jebusites  dwell 
with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this 
day  "  (Josh.  xv.  G3).  Four  hundred  years  later, 
"  David  and  all  Israel  went  to  Jerusalem,  which  is 
Jebus,  where  the  Jebusites  were,  the  iidiabitants 
of  the  land.  And  the  inhabitants  of  Jebus  said  to 
I)avid,  Thou  shalt  not  come  hither.  Nevertheless, 
David  took  tbe  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  City  of 
David.  And  David  dwelt  in  the  castle;  therefore 
they  called  it,  The  City  of  David  "  (1  Chr.  xi,  4, 
).  Here  was  his  citadel,  and  here  his  residence; 
and  hence  the  frequent  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the 
towers,'  bulwarks,  and  palaces  of  Zion.  A  few  yean 
later, "  I  )avid  made  him  houses  in  the  City  of  David, 
and  prepared  a  place  for  the  ark  of  God,  and 
pitched  for  it  a  tent."  "  So  they  brought  the  ark 
of  (iod,  and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  tent  that 
David  li.ad  pitched  for  it"  (1  Chr.  xv.  1).  Thirty 
years  after,  "  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord  at  .lerusalem,  in  Mount  Moriah  "  (2  Chr. 
iii.  1 ).  Seven  years  later,  "  Solomon  assemt>led 
the  elders  of  Israel  unto  .lenisalem,  to  l)riiig  up  th« 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  lx)rd,  out  of  the  (  ity  of 
David,  which  is  /iun  "  ^2  Chr.  v.  2),  and  then  fol- 
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em  the  account  of  their  removing  the  ark  and 
depositing  it  in  the  Temple. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Jebusite  strong- 
bold  which  David  stormed,  and  where  he  dwelt, 
was  Zion,  or  the  City  of  David;  that  the  arlc  of  the 
covenant  was  brought  to  this  spot,  and  from  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah;  and 
that  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Temple,  could 
not  have  been  identical  with  Zion,  tlie  City  of  David. 
This  view  appears  on  the  face  of  tlie  narrative,  and 
there  is  not  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  conflicts 
with  it,  or  which  it  renders  difficult  or  obscure. 

iMr.  Fergusson  says,  "  There  are  numberless  pas- 
sages in  which  Zion  is  spolien  of  as  a  holy  place,  in 
Buch  terms  as  are  never  applied  to  .Jerusalem,  and 
which  can  only  be  apphed  to  the  holy  Temple 
Mount."  Surely,  no  strains  could  be  too  elevated 
to  be  applied  to  the  mount  on  which  the  tabernacle 
was  pitched,  and  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
abode  —  the  seat  of  the  theocracy,  the  throne  alike 
of  David  and  of  David's  Lord,  the  centre  of  domin- 
ion and  of  worship.  Indeed,  the  verse  quoted, 
"  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion,"  could  only  be  affirmed  of  that  western  hill 
which  was  the  royal  residence.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  verse  quoted  as  specially  difficult,  on  the 
received  theory,  in  its  allusion  to  the  skies  of  (he 
north,  the  reference  here  being  to  the  lofty  site  of 
the  city;  and  to  one  who  approaches  it  from  the 
south,  the  precipitous  brow  of  Zi«ii  invests  the 
description  with  a  force  and  beauty  which  would 
be  lost  by  a  transfer  to  the  other  emuience. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  mistaken  impression  that  greater 
sanctity  is  ascribed  to  Zion  than  to  Jerusalem,  or 
that  the  two  names  are,  in  this  respect,  carefully 
distinguished.  What  passage  in  the  Bible  recog- 
nizes greater  sacredness  in  a  locality  than  the  plain- 
tive apostrophe:  "If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning;  if  I  do  not 
remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  abo\-e  my 
chief  joy "  ?  The  Song  of  songs  sets  forth  the 
divine  beauty  of  the  bride,  or  loved  one,  by  the 
simile,  "  comely  as  Jerusalem  " ;  and  the  call  of  the 
evangelical  prophet  is,  "  Awake,  put  on  thy  strength, 
0  Zion,  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  0  Jeru- 
salem, the  holy  city."  The  localities  are  thus  con- 
stantly identified,  "  To  declare  the  name  of  the 
Lord  in  Zion  and  his  praise  in  Jerusalem."  The 
names  are,  and  may  be,  used  interchangeably,  with- 
out "  grating  on  the  ear  "  ;  and  the  extraordinary 
assertion,  "  It  is  never  said,  The  Lord  dwelle.th  in 
Jerusalem,  or  loveth  Jerusalen],  or  any  such  expres- 
sion," we  meet  with  the  inspired  declarations  from 
the  Chronicles,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  "  I 
have  chosen  Jerusalem  that  my  name  might  be 
there";  "The  God  of  Israel,  whose  habitation  is 
ill  .Jerusalem  " ;  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  out  of  Zion, 
who  dwelleth  at  Jerusalem";  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  I  am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem."  Our  Saviour  expressly 
for'iade  the  profanation  of  the  name;  and  tlirougii 
the  force  of  the  same  sacred  associations,  the  be- 
loved disciple  could  find  no  more  fitting  tyije  of 
heaven  itself,  as  he  beheld  it  in  vision  —  the  New 
lerusalem  of  the  saints  in  glory. 

Mr.  Fergusson  remarks  "  that  the  sepulchres  of 
David  and  his  successors  were  on  Mount  Zion,  or 


a  •  «  The  southeast  slope  of  Zion,  down  which 
tbww  was,  both  at  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (iii.  15)  and 
•<  Josephus  (Kiatft,  Toposrap/iie,  pp.  61,  152),  a  flight 
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in  the  City  of  David,  but  the  wicked  king  AhiM, 
for  his  crimes,  was  buried  in  Jerusalem,  '  in  thi 
city,'  atd  '  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings. 
Jehoram  narrowly  escaped  the  same  punishment, 
and  the  distinction  is  so  marked,  that  it  cannot  be 
overlooked."  The  burial  of  King  Ahaz  is  thus 
recorded :  "  And  they  buried  him  in  the  city,  in 
Jerusalem,  but  they  brought  him  not  into  the  sep- 
ulchres of  the  kings"  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  That 
of  King  Jehoram  is  as  follows :  "  He  departed  with 
out  being  .desired,  howbeit  they  buried  him  in  the 
City  of  David,  but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings"  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20).  That  of  King  Joash 
(which  Mr.  Fergusson  overlooks)  is  as  follows  : 
"  They  buried  him  in  the  City  of  David,  but  they 
buried  him  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings" 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  25).  Mr.  Fergusson  assumes  that 
there  is  a  "  marked  distinction  "  between  the  first 
and  the  last  two  records.  We  assume  that  the 
three  accounts  are,  in  substance,  identical ;  and  we 
submit  the  point  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
merely  adding,  that  of  the  three  monarchs,  Jehoram 
was  apparently  the  most  execrated,  and  Josephus, 
who  is  silent  about  the  burial  of  Ahaz,  describes 
that  of  Jehoram  as  ignominious. 

Mr.  Fergusson  says,  "  There  are  a  great  many 
passages  in  which  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate 
city  from  Jerusalem,"  and  adduces  instances  in 
which  the  Hebrew  scholar  will  recognize  simply  the 
parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry;  no  more  proving 
that  Zion  was  a  separate  city  from  Jerusalem,  than 
the  exclamation,  "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0 
Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel,"  proves  that 
Jacob  was  a  separate  people  from  Israel. 

The  t6rm  Zion  came,  naturally,  to  be  employed 
both  by  sacred  and  profane  writers,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  city,  of  which  it  formed  so 
prominent  a  part.  It  was  thus  used  by  the  later 
prophets,  quoted  above,  as  also  in  the  Book  of  the 
Maccabees,  where  it  evidently  includes  the  Temple 
and  adjacent  mount. 

The  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Fergusson  from  Nehe- 
miah (iii.  16)  which  he  pronounces  "  important," 
is  as  follows :  "  After  him  repaired  Nehemiah  the 
son  of  Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Beth-zur, 
unto  the  place  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David, 
and  to  the  pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the  house 
of  the  mighty."  These  localities,  with  many  others 
named  in  the  chapter,  can  only  be  fixed  conjectur- 
ally.  On  the  face  of  the  passage  they  accord  well 
with  the  received  theory  r&specting  JMount  Zion, 
with  which  locality  Dr.  Barclay,  after  carefully  ex- 
amining the  matter  on  the  groimd;  associates  them, 
and  represents  the  wall  here  described  as  running 
"along  the  precipitous  brow  of  Zion  "  (City,  etc., 
pp.  126, 155).  This  mterpretation  has  just  received 
striking  confirmation,  and  the  verse  preceding  (Neh. 
iii.  15 )  becomes  a  proof-text  in  the  argument  which 
identifies  the  ancient  City  of  David  with  the  modern 
Zion.  In  this  verse  mention  is  made  of  "  the  stairs 
that  go  down  from  the  City  of  David,"  and  Mr. 
Tristram  reports  the  interesting  discovery  of  a  flight 
of  steps  in  the  rock,  in  some  excavations  made  by 
the  Anglican  Bishop  below  the  F.ngLsh  Cemetery 
on  Mount  Zion  {L<ind  of  Israel)  fl  From  thia, 
as  from  the  previous  Scripture  quotations,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  theory  derives  no  support.  This  disposei 
of  the  Biblical  testimony. 


of  steps  leading  down  from  the  '  City  of  David,'  as  ' 
le  southwest  slope  dowu  which  another  flight  Ic 
etc.  (Ritter,  (itos-  of  Pal.  iv.  52). 
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We  will  now  consider  — 

(2.)  The  testimony  of  Josephus.  —  Josephus  does 
not  use  the  word  Zion  ;  but  bis  paraphrase  of  tbe 
Scriptural  narrative  accords  entirely  with  the  above: 
"  1  )avid  took  the  lower  city  by  force,  but  tlie  citadel 
held  out  still "  (Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  2),  with  the  other 
particulars  as  already  given.  He  also  says,  "  'ihe 
city  Wits  built  upon  two  hills,  and  that  which  con- 
tains the  upper  city,  is  much  higher,  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  called  the  ciUukl  by  King  David" 
(Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  2).  In  the  siege  by  Pompey,  one 
party  within  counseling  resistance  and  the  other 
submission,  the  former  "  seized  upon  the  Temple 
and  cut  oft'  the  bridge  which  reached  from  it  to  the 
city,  and  prepared  tiiemselves  to  abide  a  siege,  but 
the  others  admitted  Pompey's  army  in,  and  deliv- 
ered up  both  the  city  and  the  king's  palace  to  him  " 
{Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  2),  and,  having  secured  these,  he 
laid  siege  to  the  Temjjle,  and  captured  its  occupants. 
In  the  siege  by  Herod,  "  When  the  outer  court  of 
the  'lenipie  and  the  lower  city  were  taken,  the  Jews 
fled  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple  and  into  the 
upper  city"  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §  2).  In  the  siege  by 
Titus,  after  the  lower  city  had  been  taken,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  an  embankment  against 
the  upper  city,  "the  works  were  erected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  over  against  the  royal  palace  " 
{li.  J.  vi.  8,  §  1).  Describing  the  Temple,  Josephus 
says,  "  In  the  western  parts  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
Temple  were  four  gates,  one  leading  over  to  the 
royal  jjalace:  the  valley  between  being  interrupted 
to  form  a  passage"  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §  5).  He  says 
that  "  king  Agrippa  built  himself  a  very  large 
dining-room  in  the  royal  palace,"  from  wl)ich  he 
"could  observe  what  was  done  in  the  Temple " ; 
which  80  displeased  the  Jews,  that  they  "erected  a 
wall  ujwn  the  uppermost  building  which  belonged 
to  the  inner  court  of  the  Temitle,  to  the  west ;  which 
wall,  when  it  was  built,  intercepted  the  prospect 
of  the  dining-room    in   the  palace"  {Ant.  xx.  8, 

§  11)- 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  tlian  that  the  upper  city 
of  Josephus  is  identical  with  the  Zion,  or  City  of 
David,  of  the  sacred  Scrijjtures;  that  the  citadel 
and  the  royal  palace  were  on  this  western  hill;  tiiat 
tiie  Temple  was  on  the  lower  eastern  hill,  separated 
from  tbe  western  l)y  a  deep  valley,  which  was 
spaimed  Ijy  a  bridge ;  and  that  the  site  of  the  'I'emple 
is  identical  with  the  Mount  Moriah  of  the  Hible, 
and  distinct  from  Mount  Zion.  This  view,  which  is 
in  harmony  with  the  Scriptural  view  already  given, 
accords  also  with  every  other  allusion  in  Josephus 
to  these  localities.  And  the  substructions  of  the 
bridge  above  referral  to,  are  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  remains  of  the  modem  city.  With 
this,  we  take  leave  of  Josejihus. 

(.3.)  Christum  Jthiemriet.  —  Tliis  brings  us  to 
the  Christian  Itineraries,  etc.,  and  their  testimony 
is  uniform  and  unbroken.  Kxcejit  one  or  two  wild 
speculations,  no  other  Mount  Zion  has  been  known 
from  the  days  of  Eusebius  down,  than  the  high 
western  hill  of  Jerusalem  which  now  bears  the 
flame.  So  late  as  18.52,  Prof.  Hobinson  referred  to 
this  as  one  of  tbe  few  jjoints  "  yet  unassailcd ' 
(Bi/A.  Res.  p.  20C). 

The  careful  reader  of  the  preceding  article,  in 
cludinir  the  "Annals"  of  the  city,  will  notice  the 
aonfusion  which  has  been  introduced  into  it  by  this 
theory  of  its  "  TopograjJiy."  The  writers  of  the 
bistorical  portions  (Messrs.  Grove  and  Wright), 
both  en)incnt  lliblical  scholars,  have  passed  over  to 
their  fellow -coutriimtor  (Mr.   Fergusson)  most  of 
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tbe  topographical  points;  but  it  wai  iinpoBiibU 
for  them  to  write  an  intelligible  narrative  without 
contradicting  him.  From  many  sentences  of  the 
same  kind,  we  select  three  or  four  which  exhibit 
the  nece.ssary  failure  of  the  attempt  to  harmonize 
the  theory  with  the  facts  of  history  and  topog- 
raphy. 

"  As  before,  the  lower  city  was  immediatel}  jJten 
and,  as  before,  the  citadel  held  out.  The  unda  mted 
Jebusites  believed  in  the  impregnability  of  their 
fortress.  A  crowd  of  wan-iors  rushed  forward,  and 
the  citadel,  the  fastness  of  Zion,  was  taken.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  that  memorable  name  appears 
in  the  history.  David  at  once  proc(>eded  to  secure 
himself  in  his  new  acquisition.  He  incloswl  the 
whole  of  the  city  with  a  wall,  and  connected  it  with 
the  citadel.  In  the  latter  he  took  up  his  own 
quarters,  and  the  Zion  of  the  Jelnisites  became  the 
City  of  David."  —  (pp.  1282,  1283.) 

"  The  Temple  was  at  last  gained;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  half  the  work  remained  to  be  done.  The  upper 
city,  higher  than  Moriah,  inclosed  by  the  original 
wall  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  all  sides  pre- 
cipitous, except  at  the  north,  where  it  was  defended 
Ijy  the  Mall  and  towers  of  Herod,  was  still  to  be 
taken.  Titus  first  tried  a  parley,  he  standing  on 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  between  the  Temple  and 
the  upper  city,  and  John  and  Simon  on  the  west 
end."  — (p.  1307.) 

"  Acra  wafcsituated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Temple,  on  the  same  hill,  and  probalily  on  the  same 
spot  occupied  by  David  as  the  stronghold  of  Zion." 
-  (p.  1320.) 

"  There  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly 
asserts  the  identity  of  the  hills  Zion  and  Moriah, 
though  [there  are]  many  which  cannot  well  be 
understood  without  this  a.ssumption.  The  cumula- 
tive proof,  however,  is  such  as  almost  perfectly  to 
supply  this  want."  —  (p.  1321.) 

The  first  two  extracts  are  from  the  historical, 
and  the  last  two  from  the  topographical,  portion 
of  the  article;  and  the  reader  will  see  that  they  are 
in  irreconcilable  conflict.  Uefore  quitting  the 
theme,  let  us  gather  into  one  sentence  such  points 
as  are  consistent  with  each  other  and  with  kiiomi 
facts  and  probabilities. 

The  city  or  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites  was  tbe 
southeni  portion  of  the  western  ridge,  the  highest, 
most  inaccessible,  and  easily  fortified  ground  in  the 
city;  conquered  by  David,  it  became  his  fortified 
abode;  his  castle  or  citadel  was  here,  and  ren)ained 
here;  his  palace  was  built  here,  and  through  suc- 
cessive reigns  and  dyna.sfies,  down  to  the  Christian 
era,  it  continued  to  be  the  royal  residence:  it  was 
the  ancient  as  it  is  the  modem  Zion,  inclosed  by 
the  old  wall,  the  original  wall;  it  was  the  upper 
city,  the  upi)er  market-place;  it  was  here  that  the 
ark  abode  until  its  removal  to  the  Temple;  the  royiJ 
se))ulchres  were  here;  and  Moriali  was  the  southern 
portion  of  the  ea.stern  ridge,  and  on  tliis  the  Temple 
was  built.  This  statement  embodies,  we  believe, 
the  truth  of  history,  and  with  this  we  close  the  dis- 
cussion of  tbe  site  of  Mount  Zion. 

We  pass  now  to  the  other  point: 

II.  The  Church  of  Ihe  IMy  Sefnilchre.  — 'Mr. 
Fergusson's  theory  is,  "  that  the  building  now 
known  to  (  hristians  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but 
by  Mo.sleni8  called  the  Dome  of  the  Hock,  is  tbe 
identical  church  which  Constantine  erected  over 
the  rock  which  contained  the  tomb  of  Christ." 
Since  the  publication  of  the  preceding  article,  he 
has   renewed    the   discussion   of  this   (wint   in  ■ 
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(MnpIilet,o  ftom  which  we  shall  alsc  quote,  as  it 
eontaina  a  more  compact  summary  of  his  area 
ment. 

He  concedes,  above,  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
argument  by  which  Dr.  Robinson  has  shown  that 
the  present  church  does  not  cover  "  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay."  This  has  been  the  battle-ground 
of  recent  writers  on  the  topography  of  the  city,  and 
the  concession  renders  it  unnecessary  to  adduce 
here  the  proofs  which  the  Professor  has  brought 
together,  and  which  may  be  found  in  his  BUjlical 
Researches  (in  1838,  ii.  64-80;  in  1852,  pp.  254- 
263,  631-633).  The  '■  power  of  logic  "  with  which 
they  are  presented  is  not  affected  by  any  theory 
which  may  be  held  respecting  the  identity  of  any 
other  spot.  The  argument  reaches  "  its  legitimate 
(conclusion,"  alike  whether  the  reader  accepts  some 
other  site,  or  whether  he  regards  the  true  site  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  modem  discovery.  The  theory 
here  offered,  like  the  one  which  we  have  examined, 
Ls  novel  and  startling,  and  like  that,  is  put  forth 
with  much  confidence  by  a  writer  who  has  never 
examined  the  localities.  We  submit  our  reasons 
for  rejecting  it;  and  as  we  agree  with  JNIr.  Fergus- 
Bon  that  the  site  of  the  church  is  not  the  place  of 
our  Lord's  burial,  our  interest  in  the  question  is 
purely  historical. 

.Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  fails  to  explam  the  pres- 
ent church,  a  building  of  great  intrinsic  and  his- 
toric interest.  When,  and  by  whom  were  its  early 
foundations  laid  ?  Who  built  up  its  original  walls '? 
For  how  many  centuries  has  it  been  palmed  ujwn 
the  public  as  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  ?  Has 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  Christian  sanctuary 
in  the  East,  planted  in  the  very  centre  and  conflu- 
ence of  Christian  devotion,  come  down  to  us  with- 
out a  chronicle  or  even  an  intimation  of  its  origin  ? 
We  repeat  that  the  early  history  of  such  an  edifice 
eould  not,  since  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  most 
eonspicuous  apot  in  Christendom,  have  faded  into 
utter  oblivion,  like  that  of  some  temple  of  the  Old 
World,  around  which  the  sands  of  the  desert  had 
gathered  for  ages  before  Christ. 

Mr..  Fergusson's  theory,  while  failing  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  the  most  imposing  church  in 
the  East,  fails  also  to  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  every  vestige  of  another  church  of  imperial 
magnificence.  This  argument,  like  the  preceding, 
is  collateral,  and  we  do  not  offer  it  as  independent 
proof.  Church  edifices  in  Palestine,  large  and 
small,  have  been  destroyed  by  violence,  or  have 
crumbled  by  decay.  Some  of  them  have  been  re- 
built or  repaired,  and  perpetuated  on  their  present 
sites,  like  that  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem,  or 
that  of  the  Sepulchre  in  .Jerusalem ;  and  others  are 
clearly  traceable,  if  not  impressive,  in  their  ruins, 
like  that  of  the  Baptist  in  Samaria,  that  of  St. 
George  in  Lydda,  that  of  St.  Anne  in  Eleutherop- 
eli-j,  and  the  ancient  cathedral  church  in  Tyre. 
But  what  church  of  the  largest  class  has  had  a  his- 
triry  which  corresixjnds  with  this  theory?  The 
emperor  Justinian  had  a  passion  for  church-build- 
ing, and  decorated  his  metropolis  with  a  majestic 
temple,  which  is  still  its  boast.  He  erected  another 
In  .Jerusalem,  which  he  designed  to  te  worthy  of 
*  the  City  of  the  ( ireat  King,"  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  in  whose  special  honor  it  was  built,  "on 
which  great  expense  and  labor  w-^re  bestowed  to 
Biake  it  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  world." 


o  •  "  Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
(•rUi'i&Iem,  iu  answer  to  the  Edinburgh,  Rrvieiv." 
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It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  disturbed  by  th* 
subsequent  convulsions  of  the  country ;  \rriters  wL  ' 
describe  the  injury  done  to  the  Church  of  th^  Sep^ 
lUchre  in  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  Persians,  and 
under  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of  Egypt,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  silent  respecting  this  edifice.  The  Mosque 
el-Aksa,  which  in  accordance  with  prevalent  tradi- 
tion, is  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  original 
church  of  Justinian,  Mr.  Fergusson  appropriates  as 
the  Mosque  of  Abd  el-Melek.  This  leaves  the 
church  to  be  provided  for,  and  in  the  plan  of  the 
Haram  area,  which  he  has  introduced  into  the  Dic- 
tionary and  republished  in  his  Notes,  he  places  the 
church  of  Justinian,  and  sketches  its  walls,  where 
not  the  slightest  trace  appears  of  a  foundation  an- 
cient or  modern.  It  is  purely  a  conjectural  site, 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  his  theory,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  sohd  walls,  pillars,  and  arches  of 
a  church  described  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
and  sketched  by  Mr.  Fergusson  as  four  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  more  in  breadth, 
have  vanished  as  utterly  as  if  they  had  been  pul- 
verized and  scattered  to  the  winds.  It  has  disap- 
peared, withal,  from  a  quarter  of  the  city  which 
was  never  needed  nor  used  for  other  purposes, 
where  no  dwellings  could  have  encroached  upon  it, 
and  where  no  rubbish  has  accumulated.  Consid- 
ering the  character,  the  location,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  building,  and  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion, we  hazard  the  assertion  that  no  parallel  to 
such  complete  annihilation  eaa  be  found  in  the 
East. 

The  Mosque  of  Omar  near  it,  Jlr.  Fergusson 
claims  to  have  been  converted  by  the  Muslim  con- 
querors into  a  mosque  from  a  church;  we  advance 
the  same  claim  for  the  ilosque  el-Aksa ;  and  there 
were  similar  transfonnations,  as  is  well  known,  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John  in  Damascus,  and  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  built  also 
by  Justinian.  Instead  of  converting  to  the  same 
use  the  substantial  and  splendid  church  which  the 
same  emperor  had  erected  here,  what  could  have 
prompted  the  Moslems  to  obliterate  every  memo  ■ 
rial  of  it?  Within  the  same  inclosure,  according 
to  Jlr.  Fergusson,  the  "  great  Anastasis  of  Con- 
stantine,"  the  present  Mosque  of  Omar,  built  two 
centuries  earlier,  survives  ui  all  its  essential  features. 
"  The  walls  of  the  octagon  still  remain  untouched 
in  their  lower  parts ;  the  circle  of  columns  and  piers 
that  divide  the  two  aisles,  with  the  entablatures, 
discharging  arches,  and  cornices,  still  remain  en- 
tirely unchanged  and  untouched;  the  pier  arches 
of  the  dome,  the  triforium  belt,  the  clere-story,  are 
all  parts  of  the  unaltered  construction  of  the  age 
of  Constantine  "  (iVote«,  p.  29).  The  Mosque  of 
Abd  el-Melek,  the  present  el-Aksa,  abides  within 
the  same  inclosure  in  its  original  strength.  "  It« 
whole  architecture  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  "  (p.  1329.)  But  the  church  of  Justinian, 
standing  by  their  side  in  rival  glory,  mysteriously 
passed  away  from  that  open  area  —  wall  and  col- 
uiim  and  arch  and  architrave  —  from  foundation 
to  top-stone,  smitten  like  the  psalmist's  bay -tree: 

"  And  lo,  it  vanished  from  the  ground, 
Destroyed  by  hands  unseen  ; 
Nor  root,  nor  branch,  nor  leaf  was  found, 
Where  all  that  pride  had  been." 

Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  leaves  the  later  history  at 
the  church  of  Justinian  enveloped  in  the  gaiiu 
darkness  as  the  earUer  history  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre, 
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rbe  Kjjecters  of  his  tlieory  recognize  this  ancient, 
house  of  worship  in  the  building  adjacent  to  the 
loutliern  wall  of  the  llarani,  two  hundred  and 
sighty  feet  lon;^  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  broad, 
»nd  which,  with  later  appendages,  both  Christian 
and  Saracenic,  answers  to  the  description  of  Jus- 
tinian's Mary  Church,  and  whose  vaulted  passages 
below,  from  which  (Jhristian  visitors  had  long  been 
excluded,  were  among  the  impressive  objects  which 
it  was  our  fortune  to  examine  in  Jerusalem. 

What  h»s  been  said  of  Justinian's  church  may 
be  repeated  on  his  theory  respecting  the  church 
which  he  affirms  that  Constantine  built  within  the 
same  inclosure,  whose  walls  he  conjecturally  traces 
in  the  same  way,  with  no  more  signs  of  a  founda- 
tion or  site,  and  which  has  vanished  in  like  man- 
ner, except  a  festal  entrance  which  he  identifies 
with  the  present  Golden  Gateway  in  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  Haram  area. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  a  transfer  of  site,  not  the 
Christian  world  alone,  but  the  ]\loslem  world  like- 
wise, has  been  imposed  u]X)n,  and  by  parties  who 
could  not  have  concocted  the  fraud  together.  And 
all  this  has  been  done  subsequent  to  the  seventh 
century.  So  late  as  tlie  close  of  that  century,  if 
this  theory  is  true,  all  Christians  and  all  ^loslems, 
who  knew  anything  about  Jerusalem,  knew  that 
the  present  Mosque  of  Omar  was  not  then  a  mosque, 
and  never  had  been ;  and  that  tlie  present  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre,  or  one  on  its  site,  was  not  tlie 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  On  both  sides  they 
have  since  that  date  been  misled  by  designing  men. 
All  Christians,  residents  in  Jerusalem,  and  visitors, 
80  far  as  is  known,  have  from  the  first  ascril)ed  the 
site  of  the  present  church  to  the  emperor,  and  all 
Moslems,  residents  in  Jerusalem  and  visitors,  so  far 
as  is  known,  have  from  the  first  ascribed  the  pres- 
ent mosque  to  the  Khali  f,  and  yet  in  all  these  cen- 
turies they  have  alike  been  the  dupes  and  victims 
of  a  double  delusion  and  imposition,  commencing 
we  know  not  when.  Can  this  fact  be  matched, 
either  in  historic  annals,  or  in  the  fabulous  legends 
of  the  Dark  Ages? 

An  incident  in  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  the 
city,  narrated  by  both  Christian  and  Arabian  writ- 
ers, may  properly  be  cited  i)i  this  connection,  ^^'e 
quote  iron)  the  historic  portion  of  the  article: 
"  The  Klialif,  after  ratifying  the  terms  of  cajMtu 
lation,  which  secured  to  the  Christians  lii)erty  of 
worship  in  the  churches  which  they  had,  but  pro- 
hil)ited  the  erection  of  more,  entered  the  city  and 
was  met  at  the  gates  by  the  patriarch.  Omar 
then,  in  company  with  the  patriarch,  visited  the 
Church  of  tiie  l.'esuixection,  and  at  the  Muslim 
time  of  prayer  knelt  down  on  the  eastern  steps  of 
the  basilica,  refusing  to  pray  within  the  Imildings, 
m  order  that  the  possession  of  them  might  be  se- 
eurefl  to  the  Christians.  Tradition  relates  that 
he  requested  a  site  whereon  to  erect  a  mosque  for 
the  Mohammedan  worship,  and  that  the  patriarch 
offered  him  the  spot  occupied  by  the  n'pute<l  stone 
of  Jacobs  vision."  etc.  (p.  1.310).  Passing  by  the 
tradition,  we  have  the  historic  fact  that  the  Khalif 
declined  entering  the  church,  for  the  reason  above 
piven,  stated  in  almost  the  same  words  by  another 
writer:  "In  order  that  his  followers  might  have 
no  pretext  to  claim  iwssossion  of  the  church  after 
his  departure,  under  the  pretense  that  he  ha<l  wor- 
ihipjied  in  it  "  (Bihl.  Ris.  ii.  -'JT).  Yet  if  we  may 
rtslieve  Mr.  I'erf.'usson,  this  plighted  faith,  nnder- 
ittua  alike  by  l»)th  parties,  and  on  the  testimony 
it  both  tcrupulousiy  respected  at  the  outset,  was 
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afterwards  violated  without  any  known  pnotoft  a 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Christians,  we  k»K« 
not  when,  history  and  tradition  being  both  as  silent 
respecting  this  transaction  as  in  regard  to  thd 
"  pious  fraud  "  by  which  the  homage  of  Christen- 
dom was  subsetjuently  transferred  to  anotlier 
locality. 

We  pass  now  to  the  testimony  of  early  nsitoia 
and  writers. 

Eusebius,  who  was  contemporary  with  Constan- 
tine, and  his  biographer,  represents  the  church 
which  he  built  over  the  supposed  sepiilchre,  as 
having  an  open  court  on  the  east,  towards  the 
entrances,  with  cloisters  on  each  side  and  gates  in 
front,  "  after  which,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  street 
of  the  market  (or  in  the  middle  of  tlie  bioad 
market-place)  the  beautiful  propylffa  (vestibule)  of 
the  whole  structure  presented  to  those  passing  by 
on  the  outside  the  wonderful  view  of  the  things 
seen  within  "  ( Vit.  Cmst.  iii.  39).  Along  the 
street  of  the  bazaars,  east  of  the  present  church, 
which  would  make  their  site  identical  with  "  the 
market-place"  of  Eusebius,  and  correspond  with 
the  position  of  the  propyliea,  are  three  granite  col- 
umns, the  apparent  remains  of  an  ancient  portico, 
and  which  can  be  referred  to  no  other  structure 
than  the  church  of  Constantine.  Mr.  Eergusson 
admits  that  the  propyla?a  of  the  church  "  had  a 
broad  market-jjlace  in  front  of  it,"  and  to  Professor 
Willis's  criticism  th.at  this  would  be  "  ludicrously 
impossible  "  where  he  locates  the  building,  he  re- 
plies :  '•  There  is  now  an  extensive  cemetery  on  the 
spot  in  front  of  this  gateway;  and  where  men  can 
bury  they  can  buy ;  where  there  is  room  for  tonjbs, 
there  is  room  for  stalls"  (Notes,  p.  50).  With 
reference  to  this  locality,  we  quote  ^Ir.  Grove: 
"  The  main  cemetery  of  the  city  seems  from  an 
early  date  to  have  been  where  it  is  still,  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron.  Here  it 
was  that  the  frag)nents  of  the  idol  abominations, 
destroyed  by  Josiah.  were  east  out  on  the  'graves 
of  the  chil(jren  of  the  people'  (2  K.  xxiii.  6),  and 
the  valley  was  always  the  receptacle  for  impurities 
of  all  kinds"  (p.  1279).  Connect  with  thjp  the 
fact  that  the  spot  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  outside 
the  city,  and  on  its  least  populous  side,  and  we 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  what  element  of  absurdity 
is  lacking  in  j\Ir.  Eergusson's  supposition. 

The  testimony  of  Euseliius  on  another  jK>int,  and 
that  of  all  the  other  writers  whom  Mr.  Eergusson 
dejiends  u])on,  is  thus  summed  uj)  in  his  Notts:  — 

"In  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned  I  would 
be  prepare*!,  if  necessary,  to  waive  the  architectural 
evidence  altogether,  and  to  rest  the  proof  of  what 
is  advanced  above  on  any  one  of  the  following  four 
points:  — 

"1.  The  assertion  of  Eusebius  that  the  new 
Jenisalem,  nieaniiiLr  thereby  the  buildings  of  Con- 
stantine, w.as  opposite  to,  and  over  against,  the  old 
city. 

"  2.  The  position  assigned  to  the  Holy  Places  by 
the  liordeaux  Pili:rim. 

"  3.  'Ihe  connection  pointed  out  by  Antoninus 
between  the  Hir  .\rroah  and  Siloani. 

"  4.  The  assumed  omission  by  Arculfus  of  all 
mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Kock,  and,  I  mayadd, 
the  buildini;  of  a  Mary  Church  by  Justinian  within 
the  precincts  of  tiie  Haram  area."  —  (p.  55.) 

We  will  take  up  in  their  order  and  fairly  examine 
the  "four  j)oints''  here  name<!,  with  which  Mr. 
l'eri;usson  agrees  to  stand  or  to  fall. 

"  1.  The   assertion  of   Eusebius   that   the   ue« 
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rerosalum,  meaning  thereby  the  buildings  of  Con- 
itautzue,  was  opposite  to,  and  over  against,  the  old 
tity." 

The  assertion  referred  to,  he  quotes  as  follows :  — 

"  Accordingly  on  the  very  spot  which  witnessed 
the  Saviour's  sufferings  a  new  Jerusalem  was  con- 
structed, over  against  the  one  so  celebrated  of  old, 
which,  since  the  foul  stain  of  guilt  brought  upon 
it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord,  had  experienced  the 
extremity  of  desolation.  It  was  opposite  the  city 
that  the  emperor  began  to  rear  a  monument  to  the 
Saviour's  victory  over  death,  with  rich  and  lavish 
magnificence." 

To  this  he  adds  the  following  passage  from  Soc- 
rates:— 

«»  The  mother  of  the  emperor  buQt  a  magnificent 
house  of  prayer  on  the  place  of  the  sepulchre, 
founding  a  new  Jerusalem  opposite  to  the  old  and 
'leserted  city." 

"  The  old  city,"  in  respect  to  its  dwellings,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  "the  upper"  and  "the 
lower."  The  former  was  on  Mount  Zion  and  the 
latter  on  Mount  Akra,  and  in  the  adjacent  valleys. 
The  site  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  directly  opposite 
to  the  latter,  or  to  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  "  stands  directly  on  the 
ridge  of  Akra  "  {Bibl.  Res.  i.  391).  The  site  of  the 
Temple  and  that  of  the  church  lie  "  over  against " 
each  other.  These  are  the  points  which  Eusebius 
is  comparing.  He  does  not  refer  directly  to  the 
ruined  dwellings  of  either  the  upper  or  the  lower 
city;  he  refers  especially  to  the  deserted  ruins  of 
the  Temple.  By  "  the  new  Jerusalem,"  says  Mr. 
Fergusson,  he  means  "  the  buildings  of  Constan- 
tine."  Exactly  —  he  means  these  and  nothing  else. 
And  by  "  the  old  Jerusalem  "  he  means  the  build- 
ings of  the  Temple,  neither  more  or  less.  Or  rather, 
while  the  primary  meaning  is  on  each  side  thus 
restricted,  he  intends  to  designate  by  the  latter  the 
ancient  city,  of  which  the  Temple  was  the  crown, 
and  by  the  former,  the  modern  city,  of  which  the 
church  was  to  be  the  future  glory.  The  antithesis 
is  complete.  The  other  interpretation  makes  the 
comparison  incongruous  —  the  old  city  meaning  a 
collection  of  dwellings,  and  the  new  city  meaning 
simply  a  church.  Dr.  Stanley  has  justly  observed : 
"  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  about 
the  other  hills  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  mount  on  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
stands,  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  has 
from  the  time  of  Solomon,  if  not  of  David,  been 
regarded  as  the  most  sacred  ground  in  Jerusalem  '' 
{S.  (f  P.  p.  177,  Amer.  ed.).  This  is  the  fact 
which  the  Christian  Fathers  recognize,  using  each 
locality  as,  in  a  religious  sense,  the  representative 
of  the  city,  when  they  say  that  the  emperor  Con- 
gtantine  "  founded  a  new  Jerusalem,  opposite  to 
the  old  and  deserted  city,"  a  phrase,  withal,  more 
applicable  to  the  eastern  hill,  which  was  burned 
i)vi!r,  swept  "  clear  of  houses,"  and  was  still  for- 
saken, than  to  the  western  hill,  which  had  never 
been  thus  completely  desolated,  and  was  still  in- 
habited. Opposite  the  deserted  site  of  the  Hebrew 
Temple  Constantino  reared  the  Christian  sanctuary. 
This  is  our  interpretation  of  Eusebius  and  Socrates ; 
and  this  disposes  of  the  first  point. 

"  2.  The  position  assigned  to  the  Holy  Places  by 
the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim." 

His  testimony  is :  — 

"  lude  ut  eas  foris  murum  de  Sione  euntibus  ad 
•^ortam  Neopolitanam  ad  partem  dextram  deorsum 
m  Falie  sunt  parietes  ubi  domus  fuit  sive  palatium 
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Pontii  Pilati.  Ibi  Dominus  auditus  est  aulequam 
puteretur.  A  sinistra  auteiu  parte  est  montic-ulus 
Golgotha,  ubi  Dominus  crucifi.\us  est.  Inde  quas; 
ad  lapidem  missum  est  cripta  ubi  corpus  eju» 
positum  fuit,  et  tertia  die  resuiTexit.  Ibidem  modo 
jussu  Constantini  Imperatoris  Basilica  facta  est,  id 
est  Dominicum  mirae  pulchritudinis." 

There  is  no  allusion  here  to  a  "Zion  Gate,"  and 
none  then  existed.  {Arculf.  i.  1.)  Had  the  mod- 
ern gate  been  there,  no  visitor  would  have  passed 
out  of  it  to  go  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  city, 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  especially  not  to 
the  left.  It  involves,  further,  the  absurd  supposi- 
tion that  the  governor's  house,  where  the  Saviour 
was  arraigned,  was  in  a  valley,  unprotected,  outside 
of  the  city,  when  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the 
writer  has  asserted  that  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  probable  scene  of  the  trial  was  the 
castle  of  Antonia. 

The  natural  course  of  one  who  passed  out  of  the 
city  northward,  going  from  Zion  to  the  Neapolis 
Gate,  would  have  been  formerly,  as  now,  between 
the  Temple  area  and  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  near  to  the  latter,  and  the  objects  seen 
would  have  been  in  just  the  relative  position  in 
which  this  traveller  describes  them. 

Mr.  Fergusson  assumes  that  the  phrase  "  foris 
murum  "  requires  us  to  believe  that  the  visitor's 
course,  here  described,  from  Zion  to  the  Neajjolis 
Gate  (called  Neapolis  then,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  is  now  called  Damascus),  lay  outside  of  tUf 
wall.  If  so,  the  reference  is  to  the  inner  wall  along 
the  brow  of  Zion,  the  first  of  the  "  three  walls  " 
which  surrounded  this  part  of  the  city.  This  may 
be  the  meaning  of  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  old 
Pilgrim,  but  ftir  more  probably,  we  think,  he  means 
simply  what  we  have  indicated  above.  There  never 
was  I  road  from  Zion  southward,  and  no  suggestion 
could  bfc  more  improbable  than  that  of  plunging 
from  Zion  into  the  lower  Tyropceon,  outside  the 
city,  ascending  the  opposite  slope,  and  making  the 
long  detour  by  the  northeast  corner  of  the  city  to 
reach  the  gate  named.  The  point  of  destination 
was  northward  from  Zion,  and  the  Pilgrim  says 
that  one  who  would  go  beyond  the  wall,  or  outside 
of  the  city,  passing  from  Zion  to  the  Neapolis 
Gate,  would  see  the  objects  described,  on  the 
right  and  left.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the 
sentence  favors  this  rendering  of  "  foris  murum," 
and  we  have  an  authority  for  it,  exactly  in  point. 
"  Foris ;  in  late  Latin,  with  the  accusative  =  be 
yond.  '  Constitutus  si  sit  fluvius,  qui  foris  agrun: 
non  vagatur '  "  (Andrews's  Ixs.  in  foe).  Eithei 
of  these  interpretations  we  claim  to  be  more  natural 
and  probable  than  Mr.  Fergusson's,  for  the  reasons 
ah'eady  given  ;  and  this  disposes  of  the  seconc' 
point. 

"  3.  The  connection  pointed  out  by  Antoninus 
between  the  Bir  Arroah  and  Siloam." 

This  testimony  is :  — 

"  Near  the  altar  is  a  crypt,  where,  if  you  place 
your  ear,  you  will  hear  the  flowing  of  water;  and 
if  you  throw  in  an  apple,  or  anything  that  will 
swim,  and  go  to  Siloam,  you  will  find  it  there." 
In  the  preceding  article,  Mr.  Fergusson  says  •  "  In 
so  far  as  we  know."  the  connection  exists;  meaning 
merely,  Wo  do  not  know  that  it  does  not  exist.  In 
the  Notes  he  says :  "  It  is,  therefore,  a  fact  at  thii 
hour,"  that  the  connection  exists.  This  is  an  un- 
supported assertion.  The  connection  has  not  beei 
established,  and  the  subterranean  watercourses  of 
Jerusalem  are  still  involved  in  much  uncertainty 
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The  witness  cited  in  support  of  the  alleged  fact 
pronounces  directly  ;u;ainst  its  probability,  and  iu 
tiavor  of  the  opiwsite  theory.  Dr.  Barclay  gives 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  subterranean  con- 
duit of  Hezekiah  was  brought  down  on  the  west 
Bide  of  the  valley  running  south  from  the  Damascus 
(jate,  and  says  that  on  this  hypothesis  "  it  would 
pass  just  by  the  rock  Golgotha,"  the  tniditionary 
site  of  the  sepulchre,  as  described  by  Antoninus 
(City,  etc.,  pp.  94,  ;J()0).  Furthermore,  in  examin- 
ing the  fountain  of  Siloam,  he  found  a  subteri-anean 
channel  which  supplied  it,  and  which  he  traversed 
for  nearly  a  thousand  feet;  and  on  locating  its 
course,  he  was  "  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  sub- 
terraneous canal  derived  its  former  supply  of  water, 
not  from  Moriah,  but  from  Zion  "  (iO.  p.  523).  He 
also  s;iys :  "  If  this  channel  was  not  constructed  for 
the  puq)ose  of  conveying  to  Siloam  the  surplus 
waters  of  Hezekiah's  aqueduct,  then  I  am  unable 
to  suggest  any  purpose  to  which  it  could  have  been 
applied  "  {ib.  p.  3()li).  [Siloam,  Amer.  ed.]  So 
little  countenance,  so  palpable  a  contradiction, 
rather,  is  given  to  the  "tact"  by  the  witness  cited 
to  corroborate  it;  and  this  disposes  of  the  third 
point. 

"4.  The  assumed  omission  by  Arculfus  of  all 
mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Kock,  and,  I  may  add, 
the  building  of  a  Mary  Church  by  Justinian  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Haram  area." 

\Ve  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  the  last-named 
pyticular.  Churches  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  were 
erected  in  many  localities,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  account  for  the  selection  of  this  site,  though  it 
were  easy  to  conjecture  a  reason.  It  proves  nothing. 
The  remaining  specification,  like  the  other,  is  an 
argument  drawn  from  silence  and  conjecture,  and 
rates  no  higher  as  proof.  It  runs  thus:  If  this 
building  were  then  in  existence,  this  visitor  must 
have  described  it;  the  building  was  in  existence, 
and  the  opposite  theory  assumes  that  he  did  not 
allude  to  it;  therefore,  the  current  theory  is  false. 
We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  difference  be- 
tween this  position  and  the  principle  with  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  professedly  started,  of  "  admitting 
nothing  which  cannot  be  proved,  either  by  direct 
testimony  or  by  local  indications"  (p.  1312). 
There  is  no  pretense  that  this  argument  rests  on 
either  of  these:  it  rests  on  nothing  but  an  unac- 
countilde  "  omission."  And  this  silence  is  offered 
as  not  merely  corroborative  evidence,  but  as  vital 
proof.  Mr.  Fergu.sson  adduces  this  as  one  of  four 
points,  "  any  one  "  of  which  establishes  his  theory 
bejond  question.  As  if  the  existence  of  St.  I'aul's 
in  Ix)ndon,  or  of  St.  Peter's  in  liome,  at  any  period, 
would  be  al'.solutely  disproved  by  the  silence  of  a 
visitor  respecting  either,  in  a  professed  description 
of  the  objects  of  intere-st  in  the  city.  At  the  best, 
it  could  only  be  a  natural  hiference;  it  could  never 
be  proof  positive.  And  here  we  might  rest;  for  if 
we  proceed  no  further,  Mr.  Fenjusson's  last  point 
b  ^isjwsed  of,  and  his  claim  is  prostrate. 

But  we  join  issue  with  him,  and  affirm  that  what 
Arculfus  describes  as  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
was  the  building  standing  on  the  site  of  the  {)re8ent 
church,  and  not  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  or  any  part 
of  it.  Neither  could  "  the  square  house  of  i)rayer 
greeted  )n  the  site  of  the  Temple,"  have  been,  as 
he  alleges,  the  Mosque  el-Aksa.  The  phrase  "  vili 
fabricati  sunt  opere,"  could  never  have  lieen  applied 
to  thia  structure.  The  immense  quadrangle,  rudely 
touilt  with  Iteanis  and  planks  over  tlie  remains  of 
Tiini.  u  described  by  the  bishop,  would  seem  to  be 
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a  natural  account  of  the  Iniilding  erected  by  tin 
Khalif  Omar  over  the  rock  es-Sukhrah,  as  Dr.  Ui»i- 
clay  suggests,  "  which  in  the  course  of  half  a  cen- 
tury gave  place  to  the  present  elegant  octagonal  ed- 
ifice, erected  by  AIkI  el-Melek  "  {City,  etc.,  p.  336) 
If  the  assigned  date  of  the  completion  of  the  lattei 
edifice  is  con-ect,  this  would  serve  to  fix  more 
definitely  the  date  of  Arculfus's  visit,  which  is  only 
known  to  have  been  "  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh  century"  (Wright's  JntivduclU/n,  p.  xii., 
Bohn's  ed.). 

In  the  Bishop's  description  of  "  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  whatever  other  changia  may 
have  taken  place,  we  have  a  cnicial  test  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  building  described  with  the  church  or 
the  mosque,  in  the  account  of  the  cave  which  was 
the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Saviour.  For  this,  together 
with  that  of  Willibald,  a  few  years  later,  and  that 
of  Ssewulf,  still  later,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Bitl 
Sacra,  xxiv.  137,  138. 

The  sepulchral  cave  of  the  church,  described  by 
these  writers,  Sir.  Fergusson  claims  to  have  been 
the  cave  in  the  rock  es-Siikhrah,  beneath  the  dome 
of  the  present  Mosque  of  Omar.  This  rock  has 
been  the  most  stationary  landmark  iu  Jerusalem, 
and  has  probably  changed  as  little  as  any  othei 
object.  For  such  accounts  as  have  reached  us  of 
the  cave  within  it,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Bibl. 
Sacm,  xxiv.  138.  139. 

It  is  not  credible  that  these  and  the  preceding 
all  refer  to  the  same  excavation.  The  narrative  of 
Arculfus  can  lie  adjusted  to  the  present  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre  and  its  reputed  tombs,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  changes  wrought  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  building.  But  by  no  practicable 
change,  by  no  possibility,  can  it  be  adjusted  to  the 
rock  es-Sukhrah  and  tlie  cave  beneath  it;  and  this 
disposes  of  the  fourth  point. 

We  have  now  completetl  our  examination  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  "four  points.'"  lie  offered  to  "rest 
the  proof"  of  his  theory  "on  any  one"  of  them; 
and  we  have  shown  that  on  a  fair  investigation  not 
one  of  them  sustains  his  theory  in  a  single  i)artic- 
ular,  and  for  the  most  part  they  pointedly  refute  it. 
There  remains  an  objection  to  this  theory,  as 
decisive  as  any,  which  can  lie  best  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  been  on  the  ground.  The  site  of 
the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  could  not  have  been, 
in  our  Saviour's  day,  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
theory  would  break  up  the  solid  masonry  of  the 
ancient  substructions  of  the  Temple  area,  still  exist- 
ing, making  one  portion  modern  and  the  other 
ancient,  leaving  one  without  the  city,  and  retaining 
the  other  within  it,  in  a  way  which  is  simi)ly  in- 
credible. Whatever  may  have  been  the  bearings 
and  dimensions  of  the  Temple,  with  its  courts  and 
porticoes,  in  the  inclosure  above,  the  massive  foun- 
dations of  the  area  are  one  work,  airtl  that  a  work 
of  high  antiquity.  The  immense  beveled  stones  in 
the  southeast  corner  were  laid  at  the  sanie  time 
with  the  stones  in  the  southwest  corner.  They  are 
of  the  same  magnitude,  and  it  does  not  need  tie 
eye  of  an  architect  to  assure  us  that  they  are  of  the 
same  age  and  style  of  workmanship.  They  were 
the  two  extremities  of  tlie  ancient  southern  wall, 
as  they  are  of  the  nioiiern.  stretching,  as  .losephus 
informs  us,  from  valley  to  valley,  and  laid  with 
stones  "  innnovablc  for  all  time:"  and  to-day  they 
confirm  his  testimony,  an<l  contradict  this  theory 
"We  are  le<l  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,"  said 
Dr.  Kobinson,  on  his  first  visit,  "that  the  area  of 
the  Jewish   temple  wa«  identical  on  its  weglenv 
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■Btein,  aiid  southern  sides,  with  the  present  en- 
doaure  of  the  Haram."'  "  Ages  upon  ages  have 
"oUed  away,  yet  these  foundations  endure,  and  are 
immovable  as  at  the  beginning  "  {Bid.  Jits.  i.  427). 
The  investigations  of  liis  second  visit  confirmed  the 
conclusion  of  his  tirst,  —  from  which  we  see  not 
how  any  visitor  who  has  inspected  this  masonry  can 
withhold  his  assent  —  that  in  the  southwest  corner, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  western  wall,  in  tlie 
southeast  corner  on  both  sides,  and  along  the  south- 
ern wall,  we  liave  before  us  "  the  massive  sub- 
structions of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple.  Such  has 
been  the  impression  received  by  travellers  for  cen- 
turies, and  such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  so 
long  as  these ■  remains  endure"  (Bibl.  Res.  (1852) 
220). 

These  are  our  main  reasons  for  rejecting  Mr. 
Fergusson's  theory  of  the  Topography  of  .Jerusalem, 
in  its  two  principal  points;  and  if  these  points  are 
untenable,  almost  the  entire  reasoning  of  his  section 
of  the  article  falls  with  them.  S.  W. 

*  V.  MoDEUN  Jekusalesi.  —  Walls  and 
Gates.  —  The  present  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  not 
older  than  the  16th  century,  though  the  materials 
of  which  tliey  are  liuilt  belonged  to  former  walls 
and  are  much  more  ancient.  They  consist  of  hewn 
stones  of  a  moderate  size,  laid  in  mortar.  They 
are  *■'  built  for  tlie  most  part  with  a  breastwork ; 
that  is,  the  exterior  fiice  of  the  wall  is  carried  up 
several  feet  higher  than  the  interior  part  of  the 
wall,  leaving  a  broad  and  convenient  walk  along 
the  top  of  the  latter  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
defenders.  This  is  protected  by  the  parapet  or 
breastwork,  which  has  battlements  and  loopholes. 
There  are  also  flights  of  steps  to  ascend  or  descend 
at  convenient  distances  on  the  inside  "  (Rob.  Bibl. 
Res.  i.  •3.32).  The  walls  embrace  a  circuit  of  about 
2i  miles.  On  the  west,  south,  and  east  sides 
they  stand  generally  as  near  the  edge  of  the  val- 
leys as  the  ground  will  allow;  except  that  the 
gouthern  extremity  of  Zion  and  a  part  of  -.Moriah 
(known  as  Ophel)  being  outside  of  the  city,  the 
walls  there  run  across  the  ridge  of  those  hills. 
They  vary  in  height  from  20  to  50  feet,  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  ravines  below,  which  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  natural  defenses  of  the  city. 
The  walls  on  the  north  side,  where  the  ground  is 
jiiore  open  and  level,  are  protected  to  some  extent 
by  ditches  or  trenches.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  a 
oart  of  this  northern  wall  that  it  consists  of  a  mass 
of  natural  rock,  "75  feet  high,  with  strata  so  exactly 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  opposite  ledge  that 
the  passage  between  them  must  be  artificial.  It 
may  have  been  a  quarry  for  obtaining  stones  for 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Fortifications  of  this  character, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  higher  positions  in  the 
vicinity,  would  be  utterly  useless  against  European 
tactics.  Yet,  imperfect  as  they  are  in  this  respect, 
these  walls  so  notched  with  battlements  and  seeming 
to  rise  and  fall  (hke  a  waving  line)  with  the  de- 
clivities of  the  ground,  especially  as  they  suddenly 
show  themselves  to  the  traveller  approaching  the 
city  from  the  west,  form  a  picturesque  oriental  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  city  has  four  gates  at»present  in  use,  which 
look  towards  the  cardinal  points.  Though  they 
3ear  other  names  among  the  natives,  they  are  known 
to  travellers  as  the  Yd/a  (Joppa)  Gate  on  the  west 
iide,  the  Damascus  Gate  on  the  north  side,  the 
'Jate  of  St.  Stephen  on  the  east,  and  of  Zion  on  the 
louth.  The  first  two  are  so  called  after  the  places 
.«  which "li^  roads  starting  from  them  lead:  that 
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of  St.  Stephen  from  a  popular  belief  that  this  martyi 
was  put  to  death  in  that  quarter,  and  that  of  Zion 
from  its  situation  on  the  hill  of  this  name.  Near 
the  Damascus  Gate  are  the  remains  of  towers,  sup- 
posed by  Robinson  to  have  been  the  guard-houses  of  a 
gate  which  stood  there  as  early  as  the  age  of  Herod. 
The  Yafa  Gate  forms  the  main  entrance,  and  on 
that  account  is  kept  open  half  an  hour  later  than 
the  other  gates.  The  custom  of  shutting  the  gates 
by  night  (see  Rev.  xxi.  23-25)  is  common  in  eastern 
cities  at  the  present  day.  Three  or  four  smaller 
gates  occur  in  the  walls,  but  have  been  closed  up, 
and  are  now  seldom  or  never  used.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  Golden  Gate  in  the  cut  - 
ern  wall  which  overlooks  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron. 
"  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  projection  55  feet  long 
and  standing  out  6  feet.  Its  portal  is  double, 
with  semicircular  arches  profusely  ornamented.  The 
Corinthian  capitals  which  sustain  the  entablatiure 
spring  Uke  corbels  from  the  wall,  and  the  whole 
entablature  is  bent  round  the  arch.  The  exterior 
appearance,  independently  of  its  architecture,  bears 
no  mark  of  high  antiquity  ....  for  it  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  massive  stones  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall  on  each  side,  and  indeed  the  new 
masonry  around  is  sutticiently  apparent "  (Porter, 
Handbook,  i.  115  f.).  The  style  of  architecture, 
whether  the  structure  occupies  its  original  place  or 
not,  must  be  referred  to  an  earlv  Roman  period. 
[Wood-cut,  p.  1325.]  It  is  a  saymg  of  the  Franks 
that  the  Jlohammedans  have  walled  up  this  gate 
because  they  believe  that  a  king  is  to  enter  by  it 
who  will  take  possession  of  the  city  and  become 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth  (Rob.  Bibi  Res.  i.  323). 
It  may  be  stated  that  the  largest  stones  in  the 
exterior  walls,  bearing  incontestable  marks  of  a 
Hebrew  origin,  and  occupying  their  original  places, 
are  found  near  the  southeast  angle  of  the  city  and 
in  the  substructions  of  the  Castle  of  David  so  called, 
not  tar  trom  the  Vafa'  Gate,  near  the  centre  of  the 
western  wall  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  alternate 
courses  at  the  former  point  measure  from  17  to  19 
feet  in  length  by  3  or  4  feet  in  height.  One  of  the 
stones  there  is  24  feet  in  length  by  3  feet  in  height 
and  6  in  breadth.  This  part  of  the  wall  is  common 
both  to  the  city  and  the  Temple  area.  One  of  the 
stones  in  tlie  Ibundations  of  the  Castle  is  12 1  feet 
long  and  3  feet  5  inches  broad;  though  most  of 
them  are  smaller  than  those  at  the  southeast  angle. 
The  upper  part  of  this  Castle  or  Tower,  one  of  the 
most  imposing  structures  at  Jerusalem,  is  com- 
paratively modern;  but  the  lower  part  exhibits  a 
diflferent  style  of  workmanship  and  is  unquestionably 
ancient,  though  whether  a  renmant  of  Herod's 
Hippie  tower  (as  Robinson  supposes)  or  not,  is  still 
disputed.  [Pk.etokium.]  The  Saviour's  language 
that  "  not  one  stone  should  be  left  on  another " 
(^latt.  xxiv.  2)  is  not  contradicted  by  such  facts. 
In  the  first  place  the  expression  may  be  a  proverbial 
one  for  characterizing  the  overthrow  as  signal,  the 
destruction  as  desolating,  irresistible.  In  the  next 
place  this  was  spoken  in  reaUty  not  of  the  city  and 
its  walls,  but  of  "  the  buildings  of  the  temple,"  and 
in  that  application  was  fulfilled  in  the  strictest 
manner. 

Area,  Streets,  etc.  —  The  present  circumference 
of  the  city  includes  209.5  acres,  or  one  third  of  a 
square  mile.  Its  longest  line  extends  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.,  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  in  length 
[See  Plate  III.]  But  this  space  is  not  all  built 
upon;  for  the  inclosure  of  the  flarnm  esh-SheriJ 
(Moriah  or  the  site  of  the  Temple)  coutaina  38 
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fctTW  (almost  one  sixth  of  the  whole),  and  large 
«I>aceii,  esijechilly  on  Mount  Zion  and  the  hill 
lieretha  at  the  nortii  end,  are  unoccupied.  Just 
within  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  is  an  oi^en  tract 
where  two  or  three  Arab  tents  may  often  be  seen, 
spread  out  and  occupied  alter  the  manner  of  the 
desert.  To  what  extent  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
.city  coincided  with  the  modern  city  is  not  altogether 
certain.  Tiie  ancient  city  embraced  tiie  whole  of 
Zion  beyond  question,  the  southern  projection  of 
Moriah  or  Ophel,  and  [jossibly  a  small  tract  on  the 
north,  though  the  remains  of  the  cisterns  there  are 
too  modern  to  be  alleged  as  proof  of  this  last  addi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain  the 
f^nuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  must  leave  that 
section  of  tlie  city  out  of  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
Saviour's  day. 

"  The  city  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by 
its  principal  street,  which  is  three  fifths  of  a  mile 
long,  and  runs  from  the  Damascus  Gate  to  Zion 
Gate,  l-'rom  tliis  principal  street,  the  others,  with 
the  exception  of  tliat  from  the  Damascus  Gate  to 
the  Tyropoeon  X'alley,  generally  run  east  and  west, 
at  right  antjles  to  it;  amongst  these  is  the  '  \'ia 
Dolorosa '  along  the  north  of  the  Haram,  in  which 
is  the  lioman  aixhway,  called  Ecce  Homo.  The 
city  is  divided  into  quarters,  which  are  occupied  by 
the  different  religious  sects.  'J'he  boundaries  of 
these  qu;u-ters  are  defined  by  the  intersection  of  the 
principal  street,  and  tliat  which  crosses  it  at  right 
angles  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Gate  of  the  Ha- 
ram, called  Bab  ds-Silnik',  or  Gate  of  the  Chain. 
The  Christians  occujiy  the  western  half  of  the  city, 
the  nortliern  portion  of  which  is  called  the  Chris- 
tian quarter,  and  contains  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre;  the  southern  portion  is  the  Armenian 
quarter,  having  the  Citadel  at  its  northwest  angle. 
The  Mohammedan  quarter  occui)ies  the  northeast 
portion  of  the  city,  and  includes  the  Ihirnm  e.t/i- 
Slierif.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  on  the  south,  be- 
tween the  Armenian  quarter  and  the  Hafam." 
{Onlii/iiice  Survey  tifJcrttsakm,  p.  9,  Lond.  18(i5.) 

It  has  been  stited  that  the  streets  are  not  known 
by  any  particular  names.  A  detailed  rejiort  of 
inquiries  on  tiiis  subject  (apjiended  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey)  shows  that  most  of  them  are  thus  known: 
being  distinguislied  by  the  names  of  persons  or 
families,  from  trades  carried  on  in  them,  or  from 
the  places  to  wliich  the  streets  or  alleys  leatl.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  uneven,  and  badly  paved,  for 
the  most  part  with  a  gutter  or  channel  in  the 
middle  for  lieasts  of  l)urden.  Some  of  them,  those 
mo»t  frequented,  are  darkened  with  mats  or  stone 
arches  for  the  purp<jge  of  excluding  the  heat.  TI 
houses  are  built  of  limestone,  many  of  them  mere 
hovels,  others  more  substantial,  but  seldom  witli 
any  pretension  to  elegance.  The  low  windows 
guarded  with  iron  grates  give  to  many  of  them  a 
dreary,  prison-like  appearance.  Some  of  them  hav 
lattice  windows  toward  the  street;  but  generally, 
these  open  toward  tjie  inner  courts  on  which  the 
houses  stand. 

Pojtul'ition.  —  In  proiwrtion  to  the  extent  of  the 
place,  the  population  of  Jenisalem  is  very  dense. 
The  houses  in  general  are  closely  tenanted,  and  in 
lome  quarters  tliey  are  piled  u|X)n  one  another,  so 
as  to  extend  across  tiie  street*,  and  make  them 
appear  almost  like  subterranean  pa-ssat'os.  It  is 
difficult  (as  no  [iroper  syst^im  of  registration  exists) 
ic  i\x  the  precise  nuinlier  of  the  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Schultz.  formerly  I'rusgian  Consul  at  Jenisalem, 
^IftCCi   h  Ji  1845  at  :'. ,000.     'ihe  foUowhig  table 
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exhibits  the  different  classes  of  this  {topnliKoi 
according  to  their  nationalities  and  religious  .>uq 
fessions :  — 


I.  Mohammedans         .... 

11.  Cfiristians 

(a)  Greeks 

2,000 

(b)    RoQian  Catliclics 

900 

(c)   Armenians    . 

350 

((/)  Copts       .     . 

100 

(f)    Syrians    .     . 

20 

(J)  Abyssinians            .     . 

20 

III.  Jews 

(a)  Turkish  subjects  (S^pA- 

ardim)        .     .     .     . 

6,000 

(b)  Foreigners  (Ashkenazim 

) 

Poles,  Russians,  Uer- 

nians,  etc. 

1,100 

(e)  Caiaites 

20 

15,510 

To  the  foregoing  we  are  to  add  the  05  or  7C 
persons,  European  Protestants  or  Catholics,  con- 
nected <\'ith  consulates  or  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, and  the  Turkish  garrison  of  800  or  1,000 
men;  and  we  ha\e  then  the  aggregate  (as  stated 
above)  of  about  17,000.  The  numlier  of  pilgrinis, 
greatest  at  Easter,  varies  from  time  to  time ;  the 
maximum  may  be  10,000.  It  was  about  5,000  ui 
184.3,  and  about  3,000  in  1844  (.Schuhz.  Jtrmakm, 
Eine  Vorltsung,  pp.  33,  34).  The  estimate  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  (18G5)  —  16,000  —  shows  th.at 
hardly  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the  popula- 
tion during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  statement 
(in  this  latter  work)  that  the  travellers  and  piljirims 
at  Easter  swell  the  sum  to  30,000,  seems  almost 
incredible,  unless  it  be  understood  of  some  altogether 
exceptional  year.  Tobler  complains  {DenkbUitter 
avs  Jerus'dein,  p.  353)  that  the  Turkish  statistics 
are  extremely  uncertain.  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  the  Christian  inhabitants  slowly  increase  at 
the  expense  of  the  Mohammedans. 

Water  Sujijtly.  —  Most  of  the  houses  are  fur- 
nished with  cisterns  in  which  the  rain-water  is 
collected  by  means  of  gutters  during  the  rains  from 
December  to  March.  The  better  houses  often  have 
two  or  three  such  cisterns,  so  arranged  that  when 
one  is  full  the  water  flows  into  another.  "  As  the 
water  which  runs  through  the  filthy  streets  is  also 
collected  in  some  of  these  cisterns,  it  can  only  be 
drunk  with  safety  after  it  is  filtered  and  freed  from 
the  numerous  worms  and  insects  which  are  bred 
in  it."  Some  water  is  obtained  from  Joab's  Well 
[En-Rogi;l],  whence  it  is  brought  in  goat-skins  on 
donkeys  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants.  The  ancient 
city  was  supplied  with  an  abimdance  of  pure  water 
from  the  three  Tools  of  Solomon  near  IJethlehem. 
The  works  constructed  for  this  pur]K)se,  '•  in  bold- 
ness of  design  and  skill  in  execution,  rival  even 
the  most  approved  system  of  modern  engineers  " 
{Ordnance  SwTty,  p.  10).  The  I'ncha  of  Jeru- 
salem has  recently  repaired  the  conduit  from  Sol- 
omon's I'ools  to  .lerunalem,  which  is  now  supplied 
from  Ain  Jjav.  and  "the  sealed  fountain  "  above 
the  upj)er  \wo\. 

Jeu-s. —  The  Jews  constitute  an  interesting  clasi 
of  the  iidial)itants.  Very  n)any  of  them  are  piU 
grims  who  have  come  to  Jenisalem  to  fulfill  a  vow 
and  then  return  to  the  countries  where  they  wen 
born,  or  aged  persons  who  desire  to  spend  tiuu 
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ksat.  days  in  the  holy  city,  and  be  liuried  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  according  to  their 
traditions  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  last  judgment. 
For  the  privilege  of  being  buried  there  they  are 
obliged  t«  pay  a  large  sum ;  but  if  any  one  is  too 
poor  to  incur  this  expense,  the  body  is  taken  to  the 
slope  on  Mount  Zion  where  the  Tomb  of  David  is 
situated.  Among  them  are  representatives  from 
almost  every  land,  though  the  Spanish,  Polish,  and 
German  Jews  compose  the  greater  number.  Like 
their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  in  commercial  places,  they  are 
wretchedly  poor,  and  live  chiefly  on  alms  contrib- 
uted by  their  countrymen  in  Europe  and  America. 
They  devote  most  of  their  time  to  holy  employ- 
ments, as  they  are  called.  They  frequent  the  syn- 
agogues, roam  over  the  country  to  visit  places  mem- 
orable in  their  ancient  history,  and  read  assiduously 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic 
writings.  Tho^e  of  them  who  make  any  pretension 
to  learning  understand  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic, 
and  speak  as  their  vernacular  tongue  the  language 
)f  the  country  where  they  formerly  lived,  or  whence 
:heir  fathers  emigrated.  As  would  be  expected, 
from  the  cliaracter  of  the  motive  which  brings  them 
to  the  Holy  Land,  they  are  distinguished,  as  a  class, 
for  their  biuoted  attachment  to  .Judaism.  Tlie  -Jews 
at  Jerusalem  have  several  synagogues  which  they 
attend,  not  promiscuously,  but  according  to  their 
national  or  geographical  affinities.  The  particular 
bond  which  unites  them  in  this  religious  associ- 
ation is  that  of  their  birth  or  sojourn  in  the  same 
foreign  land,  and  their  speaking  the  same  language 
(Comp.  Acts  vi.  9  fF.).  For  information  respecting 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the  reader  may  see  especially 
Wilson's  Lfuvl  of  the  Bible  (2  vols.  Ediiib.  1847) 
and  Bonar  and  M'Cheyne's  Nnrmlire  of  a  Jfis 
sioii  of  f liquify  to  the  Jews,  in  1839  (2yth  thousand, 
Edinb.  18.52).  The  statements  in  these  works  re- 
main substantially  correct  for  the  present  time. 

Burial  Places.  —  Modern  burial  places  surround 
the  city  on  all  sides.  Thus,  on  our  right  as  we  go 
out  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate  is  a  JNIohannnedan  cem- 
etery, which  covers  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  Moriah,  extending  to  near  the  southeast  angle 
of  the  Haram.  This  cemetery,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  sacred  area,  is  regarded  as  specially  sacred. 
The  largest  cemetery  of  the  Mohammedans  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  near  the  Birket  M<nnilla, 
or  Upper  (iihon,  a  reservoir  so  named  still  in  use. 
"  The  Moslem  Sheikhs  or  •  Saints '  are  buried  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  and  neighborhood,  especially 
along  the  .western  wall  of  the  Haram.  'J'he  Moslems 
are  Imried  without  coffins,  lieing  simply  wrapped  in 
a  sheet,  and  are  carried  to  the  grave  in  a  sort  of 
wooden  box,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  men. 
The  body  is  preceded  by  a  man  bearing  a  palm 
branch  and  followed  by  the  mourners.  Prayers  are 
offered  up  in  the  mosque  whilst  the  body  is  there, 
and  at  the  grave  the  Koran  is  recited,  and  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased  extolled."  The  outside 
portion  of  Mount  Zion  is  occupied  chiefly  as  a  place 
of  burial  for  the  Christian  communities,  /.  e.,  Cath- 
olics, Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Protestants.  Not 
far  from  Da\id's  Tomb  there  is  a  little  cemetery 
which  contains  the  remains  of  several  Americans 
rho  have  died  at  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  graves  is 
'.hat  of  the  hte  Prof.  Fiske  of  Amherst  College, 
whose  memory  is  still  cherished  among  us  by  so 
nany  pupils  and  friends.  The  great  Jewish  cem- 
itery,  as  already  mentioned,  lies  along  the  base  and 
f  p  the  sides  of  Olivet.    The  white  slabs  which  cover 
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the  graves  are  shghtly  elevated  and  marked  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  It  should  be  stated  th.it  the 
Caraite  Jews  have  a  separate  place  of  burial  on  tht 
southwest  side  of  Ilinnom,  near  the  intersection 
of  the  road  which  crosses  the  valley  to  the  tombs  of 
Aceldama. 

Churches.  —  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  thsn 
glance  at  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  city,  stands  over  the  reputed  place  of  the  Sa- 
viour's tomb,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Pas- 
sion. It  is  the  most  imjjosing  edifice  in  Jerusalem, 
after  the  Jlosque  of  Omar.  It  was  built  in  1808, 
on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one  destroyed  by  fire 
Some  monument  of  this  kind  has  marked  the  spot 
ever  since  tlie  time  of  the  Empress  Helena,  about 
\.  D.  326,  and  perhaps  earlier  still.  It  does  not 
belong  to  this  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  site.  For  a  convenient  resume 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  Stanley  refers  to 
the  Museum  of  Clossicnl  Antitjuitics,  April,  1853. 
Nothing  decisive  has  more  recently  been  brought  to 
light.  This  church  is  in  reality  not  so  much  a  single 
church  as  a  cluster  of  churches  or  chapels.  The  church 
is  entered  by  a  door  leading  out  of  an  open  court  on 
the  south,  never  opened  except  by  a  member  of  the 
Moslem  family.  It  is  always  opeu  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon.  The 
open  court  is  paved  with  limestone  and  worn  as 
smooth  as  glass  by  the  feet  of  pilgrims.  Here  the 
venders  of  souvenirs  of  the  Holy  Land  from  Beth- 
lehem expose  their  wares  and  drive  a  thriving  trade. 
On  the  east  side  are  the  Greek  convent  of  Abraham, 
the  Armenian  church  of  St.  John,  and  the  Coptic 
church  of  the  Angel;  on  the  west  side  are  thre< 
Greek  chapels,  that  of  St.  James,  that  of  the  Forty 
.MartjTS,  in  which  is  a  very  beautifid  font,  and  tha< 
of  St.  John ;  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  side 
of  the  court  is  a  Greek  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Egyptian  Mary,  and  east  of  the  entrance  a  flight 
of  Steps  leads  to  the  small  Latin  Chapel  of  the  Ag- 
ony. The  Chapel  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre  is  in  tht 
centre  of  the  Rotunda,  built  principally  of  the 
limestone  known  as  "  Santa  Croce  marble."  What 
is  shown  as  the  Tomb  of  our  Lord  is  a  raised 
bench,  2  feet  high,  6  feet  4  inches  long,  covered  on 
the  top  by  a  marble  slab.  •'  No  rock  is  visible  at 
present,"  says  Capt.  Wilson,  "  but  may  exist  below 
the  marble  slab,  as  in  forming  the  level  floor  of  the 
Rotunda  a  great  quantity  of  rock  must  have  been 
cut  away,  and  the  portion  containing  the  tomb 
would  naturally  be  left  intact."  The  church  is  at 
present  undergoing  important  repairs. 

Near  St.  Stephen's  Gate  is  the  Church  of  St. 
Anne,  built  over  a  grotto,  which  looks  like  an 
ancient  cistern.  The  church  belongs  to  France, 
and  is  being  almost  rebuilt  at  great  expense.  It 
shows  the  scarcity  of  wood  that  the  timber  required 
in  these  repairs  has  to  lie  imported  at  i'ofn,  and 
then  tran^orted  over  the  heavy  roads  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Church  of  St.  James  in  the  Armenian  con- 
vent is  one  of  the  richest  in  gi.ding,  decorations, 
and  pictures  in  the  city.  Nearly  opposite  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah  is  the  Greek  church  and  convent  of 
"  the  Foreruimer,"  comparatively  modern  and 
dressed  out  with  gilding  and  paintings  in  the  usual 
'Greek  style."     The  church  of  the  Anglo  Prussian 


a  *  We  have  taken  these  brief  statements  (to  some 
txtent,  verbally),  from  the  Ordnnnre  Siirvry  cf  Jera- 
salem,  our  best  recent  authority  (1865).  It  may  be  in 
place  to  say  here  that  Col.  Jamei>.  the  Diractoi  of  tht 
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>pi8copate  on  Jfount  Zion,  though  not  large,  is  a 
ueat  edifice,  built  of  limestone,  in  the  form  of  a 
cmss.  The  preaching  in  this  church  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  at  other  times  is  in  German  and  in  Kng- 
lish.  See  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
olijects  of  tiiis  episcopate  by  Giider  in  Herzog's 
lU'd-KncijkL  vi.  50;i-505.  The  Ix)ndon  Jews' 
Society  expends  large  sums  of  money  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Palestine  .lews,  tiirough  the  agency  of  this 
Jerusalem  bishopric.  On  the  rising  ground  west  of 
the  city  stands  "  the  immense  Kussian  pile,  a  new 
building,  which  completely  overshadows  every  other 
architectural  feature.  It  combuies  in  some  degree 
the  appearance  and  the  uses  of  cathedral  close, 
public  offices,  barracks,  and  hostelry;  the  flag  of 
the  Hussian  consulate  floats  over  one  part,  while 
the  tall  cujwla  of  the  church  commands  the  centre. 
There  are  many  liussian  priests  and  monks,  and 
shelter  is  provided  for  the  crowds  of  Muscovite 
pilgrims"  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  174,  2d 
ed.).  All  recent  travellers  testify  that  the  distinc- 
tive oriental  character  of  Jerusalem  is  rajjidly  fad- 
ing away  and  a  European  coloring  taking  its  place. 

Sitblerraiienii  Qwirry.  —  It  is  ascertained  that 
a  labyrinth  of  great  extent  and  of  complicated  in- 
tricacy exists  under  the  present  Jerusalem.  It  is 
unquestionably  very  ancient,  but  having  been  so 
recently  discovered  or  rediscovered,  belongs  in  that 
point  of  view  to  our  own  times,  quite  as  much  as  to 
its  own  proper  antiquity.  Ur.  Barclay  has  the 
merit  of  bringing  this  wonderful  excavation  to  the 
knowledge  of  European  and  American  travellers. 
We  insert  an  abridged  account  of  tiiis  discovery  in 
the  words  of  Ur.  R.  (i.  Barclay  (in  the  Cily  of  the 
Great  Kin;/,  pp.  4G()-4G:J,  1st  ed.):  — 

"  Having  provided  ourselves  with  all  the  requisites 
for  such  a  furtive  adventure  —  matches,  candles, 
jompass,  tape-line,  paper,  and  pencils — a  little 
previous  to  the  time  of  closing  the  gates  of  the  city. 
ffe  sallied  out  at  ditterent  points,  the  better  to  avoid 
exciting  sus|)icion,  and  rendezvoused  at  JeremiaJi's 
Pool,  near  to  wiiich  we  secreted  ourselves  within  a 
white  enclosure  surrounding  the  tomb  of  a  departed 
Arab  Sheik,  until  the  shades  of  darkness  enaljjed 
<i3  to  approacii  unperceived,  when  we  issued  from 
our  hiding-place,  amid  the  screeching  of  owls, 
screaming  of  liawks,  howling  of  jackals,  and  the 
chirping  of  nocturnal  insects.  The  mouth  of  the 
cavern  being  inunediately  below  the  city  wall,  and 
the  houses  on  Btzetha,  we  proceeded  cautiously  in 
the  work  of  removing  the  dirt,  mortar,  and  stones; 
and,  after  undermining  and  picking  awliile,  a  liole 
(commenced  a  day  or  two  ])revious  by  our  dog )  was 
made,  though  scarcely  large  enough  for  us  to  worm 
•ur  way  serpentinely  through  the  ten  foot  wall. 

"  On  scrambling  through  and  descending  the 
inner  side  of  the  wall,  we  found  our  way  apparently 
obstructed  by  an  immense  mound  of  soft  dirt,  which 
had  been  thrown  in,  the  more  effectually  to  close 
up  the  entr.ance;  but,  after  examining  {♦hile,  dis- 
covered that  it  had  settled  down  in  some  places 
Butficiently  to  allow  us  to  crawl  over  it  on  hand 
and  knee;  which  having   accomplished,  we  found 


rrnrrey,  avowg  his  belief  "  that  tlio  traditional  sites  are 
the  true  sites  of  Mount  ZIon,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
»nd  Mount  Moriali  and  the  Temple  "  (Prffncf,  p.  I'i)- 
He  MVR  thiit  an  examination  of  the  (ground  oonflrms 
the  report  that  Coii.Hbintino  "  cau.sed  the  rock  all  round 
the  Sepulchre  to  ho  cut  away  to  form  a  Hpncious  in- 
•lofure  round  it.  leiivinK  tiio  Sepulchre  itself  Htandin); 
•  tJw  BJIdBt  "  (p   11).     Kor  the  traditions,  sacred  lo- 
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ourselves  enveloped  in  thick  darkness,  that  migUrf 
be  felt,  but  not  penetrated  by  all  our  lights,  bo  vairi 
is  the  hall. 

"  For  some  time  we  were  almost  overcome  wit! 
feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  (and  I  must  saj 
apprehension,  too,  from  the  immense  inqjending 
vaulted  roof),  and  felt  quite  at  a  loss  to  decide  in 
which  direction  to  wend  our  way.  There  is  a  con- 
stant and  in  many  places  very  rapid  descent  from 
the  enti-ance  to  the  termination,  the  distance  be- 
tween which  two  points,  in  a  nearly  direct  line,  ia 
750  feet;  and  the  cave  is  upwards  of  3,000  feet  in 
circumference,  supported  by  great  numbers  of  rude 
natural  pillars.  At  the  southern  extremity  there 
is  a  very  deep  and  precipitous  pit,  in  which  we 
received  a  very  salutary  warning  of  caution  from 
the  dead  —  a  human  skeleton  !  supposed  to  be  that 
of  a  person  who,  not  being  sufficiently  supplied  with 
lights,  was  precipitated  headlong  and  broke  his 
neck. 

"  We  noticed  bats  •clinging  to  the  ceiling  iu 
several  places,  in  patches  varying  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  hanging  together,  which  flew 
away  at  our  too  near  approach,  and  for  some  time 
continued  to  flit  and  scream  round  and  about  our 
heads  in  rather  disagreeable  propinquity.  Numejoug 
crosses  marked  on  the  wall  indicated  that,  though 
unknown  to  Christendom  of  the  present  day,  the 
devout  Pilgrim  or  Crusader  had  been  there ;  and  a 
few  Arabic  and  Hebrew  inscriptions  (though  too 
much  effiiced  to  be  deciphered)  proved  that  the 
place  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jew  and  Arab. 
Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  beautiful  white 
solid  limestone  rock  was  everywhere  carved  by  the 
mason's  rough  chisel  into  regular  pillars,  proved 
that  this  extensive  cavern,  though  in  part  natural, 
was  formerly  used  as  the  grand  quarry  of  Jeru- 
salem. .  .  .  There  are  many  intricate  meandering 
passages  leading  to  immense  halls,  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow,  and  supported  liy  colossal  pillars  of 
irregular  shape  —  some  of  them  placed  there  Iiy  the 
hand  of  nature,  to  support  tlie  roof  of  the  various 
grottos,  others  evidently  left  by  the  stone  quarrier 
in  quarrying  the  rock  to  prevent  the  intumbling 
of  the  city.  Such  reverberations  I  never  heard 
liefore. 

"  What  untold  toil  was  represented  by  the  vast 
piles  of  blocks  and  chippings,  over  which  we  bad 
to  clamber,  in  making  our  exploration !  A  melan- 
choly grandeur — at  once  e.xciting  and  depressing  — 
pervaded  these  vast  saloons.  This,  without  doubt, 
is  the  very  magazine  from  which  much  of  the 
Temple  rock  was  hewn  —  the  pit  from  which  was 
taken  the  material  for  the  silent  growfli  of  the 
Tenqtle.  How  often,  too,  had  it  probably  been  the 
Last  place  of  retreat  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
this  guilty  city  in  the  agonizing  extremities  of  her 
various  overthrows !  It  will  probably  yet  form  tlie 
grave  of  many  that  are  living  over  it !  for  the  work 
of  disintegration  and  undermining  U  going  on 
surely,  though  slowly." 

More  recent  explorers  confirnj  this  rejiort,  and 
supply  other   information.     "  The  roof  of  rock," 


calitioB.  and  ecclesiastical  establishmento,  as  for  M 
relates  to  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Sepp's  Jtritsaltm  iini  dot 
Hril.  Land  (180.3),  deserves  to  be  consulted.  From 
Tobler'a  Drnkblattir  mis  Jerusalem  (1853)  we  le«ni 
much  respoctinf);  the  religious  cultus,  employnienti. 
and  domeHtic  life  of  th«  inUabitauts.  See  also  Fort^r* 
Handbook,  i.  75  IT.  B. 
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nya  'ni3tnson,  "is  about  30  feet  high,  even  above 
Ihe  huge  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  is  sustained  by 
large,  shapeless  columns  of  the  original  rock,  left 
for  that  purpose  b}'  the  quarriers,  I  suppose.  ...  In 
Bonie  places  we  climbed  with  difficulty  over  large 
masses  of  rock,  which  appear  to  have  been  shaken 
down  from  the  roof,  and  suggest  to  the  nervous  the 
possibility  of  being  ground  to  powder  by  similar 

masses  which  hang  overhead The  general 

direction  of  these  excavations  is  southeast,  and  about 
parallel  with  the  valley  which  descends  from  the 
Damascus  Gate.  I  suspect  that  they  extend  down 
to  the  Temple  area,  and  also  that  it  was  into  these 
caverns  that  many  of  the  Jews  retired  when  Titus 
took  the  Temple,  as  we  read  in  Josephus.  The 
wliole  city  might  be  stowed  away  in  them ;  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  a  great  part  of  the  very  white 
utone  of  the  Temple  must  have  been  taken  from 
these  subterranean  quarries"  {Land  and  Book,  ii. 
491  f.). 

Capt.  Wilson  says  further :  "  In  places  the  stones 
have  been  left  half  cut  out,  and  the  marks  of  the 
chisel  and  pick  are  as  fresh  as  if  the  workmen  had 
just  left,  and  even  the  black  patches  made  by  the 
smoke  of  the  lamps  remain.  The  tools  employed 
seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  those  now  in 
use,  and  the  quarrymen  to  have  worked  in  gangs 
of  5  or  G,  each  man  carrying  in  a  vertical  cut  4 
inches  broad  till  he  had  reached  the  required  depth. 
The  height  of  the  course  would  determine  the  dis- 
tance of  the  workmen  from  each  other;  in  these 
quarries  it  was  found  to  be  about  1  foot  7  inches. 
When  the  cuts  had  all  obtained  the  required  depth, 
the  stones  were  got  out  by  working  in  from  the 
end.  The  cuts  were  apparently  made  with  a  two- 
handed  pick,  and  worked  down  from  above.  .  .  . 
In  one  part  of  the  quarry  is  the  so-called  well, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  leakage  from  the 
cisterns  above,  and  the  constant  dripping  has  worn 
away  the  rock  into  the  form  of  a  basin.  .  .  .  The 
steps  left  by  the  quarrymen  for  getting  about  can 
be  easily  traced.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
is  another  old  quarry,  worked  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent,  to  which  the  name  of 
Jeremiah's  Grotto  has  been  given"  {Ordnance 
SnrL'cy,  p.  G3  6).  "In  many  places,"  says  Mr. 
Tristram  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  191,  2d  ed.),  "the 
very  niches  remained  out  of  which  the  great  blocks 
had  been  hewn  which  form  the  Temple  wall.  There 
lay  on  the  ground  in  one  corner  a  broken  monolith, 
which  had  evidently  split  in  the  process  of  removal, 
and  had  been  left  where  it  fell.  The  stone  here  is 
very  soft,  and  must  easily  have  been  sawn,  while, 
like  some  other  limestones,  it  hardens  almost  to 
marble  on  exposure." 

Antiquities  in  and  around  the  City.  —  Some  ac- 
count has  been  given  of  these  in  previous  sections 
of  this  article.  The  only  point  on  whic"h  we  pro- 
pose to  remark  here,  is  that  of  the  obscurity  still 
resting  on  some  of  these  questions  connected  with 
the  ancient  topography  of  the  city  and  the  im- 
possibility of  identifying  the  precise  scene  of  many 
of  the  events  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
history.  Traditions,  it  is  true,  are  current  among 
the  oriental  Christians,  which  profess  to  give  us 
all  the  information  on  this  subject  that  one  could 
desire.  But,  in  general,  such  traditions  are  nothing 
jaore  than  vague  conjectures;  they  are  incapable 
of  being  traced  back  far  enough  to  give  them  the 
ralue  of  historical  testimony,  and  often  are  con- 
tradicted by  facts  known  to  us  from  the  Uible,  or 
Jash  with  other  traditions  maintained  with  equal 
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confidence.  Even  conclusions  once  adniitted  M 
fticts  into  our  manuals  of  geography  and  archaeology 
have  been  from  time  to  time  drawn  into  question 
or  disproved  by  the  results  of  further  atudy  and 
research. 

But  this  state  of  our  knowledge  should  not  dis- 
apijoint  or  surprise  the  reader.  It  admits  of  a 
ready  and  satisfactory  explanation.  "No  ancient 
city,"  says  Kaumer,  "  not  excepting  Rome  itself, 
has  undergone  (since  the  time  of  Christ)  so  many 
clianges  as  Jerusalem.  Not  only  houses,  palacea 
temples,  have  been  demolished,  rebuilt,  and  de- 
stroyed anew,  but  entire  hills  on  which  the  city 
stood  have  been  dug  down,  and  valleys  filled  up" 
{Paldstini,  p.  2.53,  S'e  Aufl.).  When,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  erected  on  Mount 
Zion,  it  was  found  necessary  to  dig  through  the 
accumulated  rubbish  to  the  depth  of  50  feet  or 
more,  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  support  for  the 
foundations.  In  some  more  recent  excavations  the 
workmen  struck  on  a  church  embedded  40  feet 
below  the  present  surftice.  Capt.  Wilson  makes 
sonje  statements  on  this  subject  so  instructive  that 
they  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  "  We  leam  from 
history,  and  from  actual  exploration  under  ground, 
that  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  has  been  nearly  filled 
up,  and  that  there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  ruins 
in  most  parts  of  the  city.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
has  been  found,  by  descending  a  well  to  the  south 
of  the  central  entrance  to  the  Haram,  that  there  ia 
an  accumulation  of  ruins  and  rubbish  to  the  extent 
of  84  feet ;  and  that  originally  there  was  a  spring 
there,  with  steps  down  to  it  cut  in  the  solid  rock." 
.  .  .  The  stairs  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northern 
slope  of  jNIount  Zion  "  were  covered  up  liy  about 
40  feet  of  rubbish."  "  .  .  .  "  There  was  not  less 
than  40  feet  of  rubbish  in  the  branch  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Cheesemongers  (Tyropoeon)  near  the 
citadel.  ...  In  fact,  we  know  that  it  was  part 
of  the  settled  policy  of  the  conquerors  of  the  citj 
to  obliterate,  as  for  as  possible,  those  features  upon 
the  strength  of  which  the  upper  city  and  the  Tem- 
ple mainly  depended.  The  natural  accumulation 
of  rubbish  for  the  last  3,000  years  has  further  con- 
tributed to  obliterate,  to  a  great  extent,  the  natural 
features  of  the  ground  within  the  city  "  ( Ordnance 
Survey  of  Jerusalem,  p.  7  f.).  The  latest  excava- 
tions by  Lieut.  Warren  near  "  Robinson's  Arch  " 
have  gone  to  a  depth  of  55  feet  below  the  surface 
before  coming  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  between 
Zion  and  Moriah  ( The  Quiver,  p.  619,  June,  1868, 
Lond.).  In  many  places  the  present  level  of  the 
"  Via  Dolorosa "  is  not  less  than  30  or  40  feet 
above  its  original  level;  disproving,  by  the  way, 
the  claim  set  up  for  the  antiquity  of  its  sites.  In 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  house  ff  the 
Prussian  Deaconesses,  a  subterranean  street  of 
houses  was  found  several  feet  below  the  street 
above  it.      {Survey,  p.  56.) 

Views  of  Jerusalem.  —  The  summit  of  Olivet 
furnishes,  on  the  whole,  the  best  look-out  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  Yet  the  view  of  the  city 
from  this  point  is  too  distinct  to  be  very  imposing, 
for,  having  few  edifices  that  will  bear  inspection,  it 
must  be  seen,  like  Damascus,  at  a  distance  and  in 
the  mass,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  effect.  The 
vaulted  domes  surmounting  the  roofs  of  the  better 
houses,  and  giving  to  them  solidity  and  support, 
serve  also  as  ornaments,  and  are  striking  objects  aa 


1  *  For  an  account  of  these  stairs  see  vol.  il.  p.  971 
note  a,  Amer.  ed.  B. 
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iwn  from  tliis  direction.  Such  domes  are  said  to 
be  [K,-<,'uliar  to  a  few  towns  in  tlie  south  of  Palestine. 
The  want  of  foliage  and  verdure  is  a  very  noticeable 
defect.  A  few  cypresses  and  dwarfish  palms  are  the 
only  trees  to  be  discovered  within  the  city  itself. 
The  minarets,  only  8  or  10  in  number,  which  often 
display  elsewhere  a  graceful  figure,  are  here  very 
ordinary,  and  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  .scene. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  buildings  which  conipose 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  arrest  attention 
at  once,  on  account  of  their  comparative  size  and 
elegance.  But  more  conspicuous  than  all  is  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  which  being  so  near  at  hand,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  can  be  surveyed  here  with 
great  advantage.  It  stands  near  the  centre  of  an 
inclosure  which  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
court  of  the  ancient  Temple.  It  is  built  on  a  plat- 
form, 450  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  550  from 
north  to  south,  elevated  about  15  fAt,  and  paved 
in  part  with  marble.  It  is  approached  on  the  west 
Bide  Ijy  three  flights  of  stairs,  on  the  north  by  two, 
on  the  south  by  two,  and  on  the  east  by  one.  The 
building  itself  is  an  octagon  of  67  feet  on  a  side, 
the  walls  of  which  are  ornamented  externally  with 
variegated  marbles,  arranged  in  elegant  and  intri- 
cate patterns.  The  lower  story  of  this  structure  is 
46  feet  high.  From  the  roof  of  this  story,  at  the 
distance  of  about  one  half  of  its  diameter  from  the 
outer  edge,  rises  a  wall  70  feet  higher,  perforated, 
towards  the  top,  with  a  series  of  low  windows. 
Above  this  wall  rises  a  dome  of  great  beauty,  40 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  crescent.  The  en- 
tire altitude,  therefore,  including  the  platform,  is 
170  feet.  The  dome  is  covered  with  lead,  and  the 
roof  of  the  first  st«ry  with  tiles  of  glazed  porcelain. 
The  Mosque  has  four  doors,  which  face  the  cardi- 
nal points,  guarded  by  handsome  porches.  The 
Mohammedans  regard  it  as  their  holiest  sanctuary 
after  that  of  Mecca.  (For  these  and  other  details 
Bee  Williams's  Holy  City,  ii.  301  ff.)  The  ample 
court  which  surrounds  the  Mosque,  as  seen  from 
Olivet,  appears  as  a  grass-plot,  shaded  with  a  few 
trees,  and  intersected  with  walks." 

When  about  half  way  up  this  mount,  the  trav- 
eller finds  himself,  apparently,  off  against  the  level 
of  Jerusalem.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Kvan- 
gelist  represents  the  Saviour  as  being  "  over  against 
the  Temple  "  as  he  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
foretold  the  doom  of  the  devoted  city  (Mark  xiii. 
3).  Hence  the  disciples,  as  they  listened  to  him  at 
that  moment,  had  the  ma.ssive  "  buildings  of  the 
Temple  "  in  full  view  before  them  across  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  to  which  they  had  just  called  his 
attention  with  so  much  pride,  and  of  which  they 
were  told  that  soon  "  not  one  stone  would  be  left 
en  another." 

Visitors  to  Jerusalem  by  the  way  of  Yafa  (Joppa) 
vaA  \V<i(ly  My,  usually  obtain  their  first  sight  of  the 
city  from  the  northwest.  Kven  from  this  side  the 
view  is  not  unimpressive.  The  walls  with  their 
battlements,  —  the  entire  circuit  of  which  lies  at 
once  beneath  the  eye;— the  bold  form  of  Olivet: 
the  distant  hills  of' Moab  in  dim  perspective;  the 
turrets  of  the  (,'hurch  of  the  Sepulchre;  the  lofty 
eup<jla  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar ;  the  Castle  of  Da- 


a  •  The  OT'lnnnce  Survey  (Tx)nd.  ISCJ)  fumliihe.s  an 
♦Ubomte  deHcrlptlon  of  the  H.imm  with  it«  mosqucn 
kuil  vhHduk  appurtenances,  founded  on  careful  insper- 
dnii  (pp.  2(Mi)).  On  the  preiiiisca  were  found  20 
njltit  or  rintems,  vnr^  liiff  in  depth  fnim  23  to  C^2\ 
Wt  i   itninc  coutaining  water,  oth'^rs  dry.     Tbey  are 
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vid,  so  antique  and  massive;  —  all  come  giiddenJj 
into  view,  and  produce  a  startling  effect. 

Yet,  as  Ur.  ]\ol)inson  remarks,  the  traveller  maj 
do  better  to  "  take  the  camel-road  from  Kanileh  \* 
Jerusalem ;  or,  rather,  the  road  lying  still  furthei 
north  by  the  way  of  Beth-horon.  In  this  way  he 
will  pass  near  to  Lydda,  Gimzo,  Ix)wer  and  Upper 
Heth-horon,  and  Gibeon ;  he  will  see  Kamah  and 
Gibeah  near  at  hand  on  his  left;  and  he  may  pause 
on  Scopus  to  gaze  on  the  city  from  one  of  the  finest 
points  of  view"  {Later  Jies.  iii.  160).  Stanley 
prefers  the  approach  from  the  Jericho  road.  "  No 
lunnau  being  could  be  disappointed  who  first  saw 
Jerusalem  from  the  east.  The  beauty  consists  in 
this,  that  you  thus  burst  at  once  on  the  two  great 
ravines  which  cut  the  city  off  from  the  surround- 
ing table-land,  and  that  then  only  you  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  Jlosque  of  Omar  "  (S.  tf  P. 
p.  167,  Amer.  ed.).  Mr.  Tristram  coincides  in  this 
impression.  "  Let  the  pilgrim  endeavor  to  enter 
from  the  east,  the  favorite  approach  of  our  I^rd, 
the  path  of  his  last  and  triumphal  entry.  It  is  a 
glorious  burst,  as  the  traveller  rounds  the  shoul- 
der of  Mount  Olivet,  and  the  Harain  wall  starts 
up  before  him  from  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Kedron, 
with  its  domes  and  crescents  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
light —  a  royal  city.  On  that  very  spot  He  once 
paused  and  gazed  on  the  same  bold  cliffs  supporting 
a  far  more  glorious  pile,  and  when  He  beheld  the 
city  He  wept  over  it "  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  173  f. 
2d  ed.).  The  writer  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
this  view  of  Jerusalem,  and  would  add  that  no  one 
has  seen  Jerusalem  who  has  not  had  this  view. 

H. 

JERU'SHA  (Stt?^"1^  [possessed  or  posses- 
sioii]:  'Upovffd;  [Vat.  Epous;]  Alex.  Upovs- Je- 
rus"),  daughter  of  Zadok,  queen  of  Uzziah,  and 
mother  of  .lotham  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  33). 
In  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  under  the  altered 
form  of  — 

JERU'SHAH  (ntt?^1^  [as  aliove]:  'If- 
povad;  [Vat.  -affa']  Jerusa),  2  Chr.  xxvii.  1. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

JESAI'AH  [3syl.]  (n^^^]  [Jehovah  saves; 
or  his  salvation]:  'lealas'i  [Vat.  lo-oflo;  Alex. 
lecrua-]  Jeseias).  1.  Son  of  Hananiah,  brother 
of  I'elatiah,  and  grandson  of  Zenibbabel  (1  Chr. 
iii.  21).  But  according  to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vid- 
gate,  he  was  the  son  of  Telatiah.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  this  genealogy,  and  the  diflBculties  connected 
with  it,  see  Lord  A.  Hervey's  Genealoyies  of  our 
Lord,  ch.  iv.  §  V. 

2.  (n^rtp"!,  t.  c.  Jeshaiah:  'Utrla;  Alex.  Ua- 
ceio;  [F.\.  leffffia']  Isa'ia.)  A  Bcnjamite,  whose 
descendants  were  among  those  chosen  by  lot  to  re- 
side in  .lenisalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  xi.  7). 

JESHAI'AH  [.Isyl.].  1.  (^n;V?>^  [talva- 
liiin  of  . Jehovah]:  'latai  [Vat.  2aia]  in  1  Chr. 
XXV.  3,  and  'laiffia  [Vat.  -aeia]  in  vcr.  15;  in  the 
former  the  Alex.  MS.  has  letia  Ka\  2ffif'i,  and  in 
the  latter  latas:   [Comp.  'lo-ataO  theVulg..haa 


now  diipplicd  by  (<urfnoe  dminap!.  Some  ore  of  mod- 
ern date,  hut  In  others  the  mouths  of  old  rondulti 
can  be  feen.  The  splendid  photogmphir  views  of  Tarl- 
ous  sections  of  the  lliinuii  wall  and  other  object*,  add 
g«'»tl}'  U)  the  value  of  this  p"blieiitioD.  il. 
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Itielat  and  Jesaias.)  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Jed- 
nthun,  set  apart  for  the  musical  service  of  the 
Temple,  under  the  leadership  of  their  father,  the 
inspired  minstrel:  he  was  th«  chief  of  the  eighth 
division  of  the  singers.  The  Hebrew  name  ia  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

i-'.  ('laxn'os;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Cltraias-  hnias.)  A 
Le\ite  in  the  reign  of  David,  eldest  son  of  Reha- 
biah,  a  descendant  of  Amram  through  Moses  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  25).  He  is  called  Isshiah  in  1  Ghr. 
xxiv.  21,  in  A.  V.,  though  the  Hel>rew  i=>  merely 
the  shortened  form  of  the  name.  Shebuel,  one  of 
his  ancestors,  appears  among  the  Ilemanites  in  1 
Chr.  XXV.  4,  and  ia  said  in  Targ.  on  1  Chr.  xx\'i. 
24  to  be  the  same  with  Jonathan  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom,  the  priest  of  the  idols  of  the  Danitea,  who 
afterwards  returned  to  the  fear  of  Jehovah. 

3.  (n;^!!?';:  'i^afaj;  [Vat.  lo<reia;]  Alex. 
Raaia-  Isn'ias.)  The  son  of  Athaliah  and  chief 
of  the  house  of  the  Bene  [sons  of]  Elam  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  7).  In  1  Esdr.  viii. 
33  he  ia  called  Josias. 

4.  Cla-afo;  [Vat.  ritroios:]  haias.)  A  Mera- 
rite,  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  He 
is  called  Osaias  in  1  Esdr.  viii.  48. 

JESH'ANAH  (n3tt7^  \andm{]:  i,  'Uffvvd; 
[Vat.  Kava;]  Alex.  Am;  Joseph.  ■/;  'ladvai-  Je- 
.%it7i'(),  a  town  which,  with  ita  dependent  villages 
(Heb.  and  Alex.  LXX.  ''daughters  "),  was  one  of 
the  three  taken  from  .Jeroboam  by  Abijah  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  19).  The  other  two  were  Bethel  and  Ephraim, 
and  Jeshanah  is  named  between  them.  A  place 
of  the  same  name  was  the  scene  of  an  encounter 
between  Herod  and  Pappus,  the  general  of  Antig- 
onus's  army,  related  by  Josephus  with  curious 
details  {AnI.  xiv.  15,  §  12),  which  however  convey 
no  indication  of  its  position.  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Onomasticon,  unless  we  accept  the  conjecture 
of  Reland  {Pakestina,  p.  861)  that  "  Jethaba,  urbs 
antiqua  Judaese,"  is  at  once  a  corruption  and  a 
translation  of  the  name  Jeshana,  which  signifies 
"old."  Nor  has  it  been  identified  in  modern 
times,  save  by  Schwarz  (p.  158),  who  places  it  at 
"Al-Sanim,  a  village  two  miles  W.  of  Bethel," 
but  undiscoverable  in  any  map  which  the  writer 
has  consulted.  G. 

JESHARE'LAH  (nbsi-|tt7'J  [upright  io- 
v)ard  God:  but  see  Fiii-st] :  'lo-epiijA;  [Ales.]  la- 
p€7jAa:  hreela),  head  of  the  seventh  of  the  24 
wards  into  which  the  musicians  of  the  Levites  were 
divided  (1  Chr.  xxv.  14).  [Heman;  Jeduthum.] 
He  belonged  to  the  house  of  Asaph,  and  had  12 
of  his  house  under  him.     At  ver.  2  his  name  is 

writtfili  Asaeelah,  with  an  initial  S  instead  of  ^  ; 
in  the  LXX.  'Epo7)\.  A.  C.  H. 

JESHE'BEAB  O^?^.]!  [_a  father's  seat  ov 
abofle]:  'leo-^aaA;  [Alex.  Ia0aa\:  Comp.  'W^a- 
dS']  Isbnnb),  head  of  the  14th  course  of  priests 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  13).     [Jeiioiarib.]         A.  C.  H. 

JE'SHER  ("Itt'.'^  [uprujhtness]  :  'lacraf)  ; 
[Vat. J  Alex.  loiao-ap:  Jaser),  one  of  the  sons  of 
IJaleb  tlie  son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Azubah  (1 
5hr.  h.  18).     In  two  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  it  is 

A-ritten  "^H^,  Jether,  from  the  preceding  verse, 
ind  in  one  MS.  the  two  names  are  combined.  The 
Peshito  Syriac  has  Oshir,  the  same  form  m  which 
Jather  ia  represented  in  2  Sara.  i.  18. 
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JESH'IMON  (V'^'iS'^trin  :=  the  wwfe .-  in 
Num.  ri  iprifxos;  in  [1]  Sam.  [xxiii.,]  6  Uaaai 
fi6s;  [xxiv.,  Kom.]  'lea(Tefx6s\  Alex.  Ei€(r<raiyuot 
desertum,  solitude,  Jesimon),  a  name  which  occurs 
in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28,  in  designating  the 
position  of  Piagah  and  Peor:    both  Jesciibed  iia 

"  facing  0!5?"v5)  the  Jeshimon."  Not  knowing 
more  than  the  general  locality  of  either  Peor  or 
Pisgah,  this  gives  ua  no  clew  to  the  situation  of 
Jeshimon.  But  it  is  elsewhere  used  in  a  similar 
manner  with  reference  to  the  position  of  two  places 
very  distant  from  both  the  above  —  the  hill  of  Ha- 
chilah,  "on  the  south  of,"  or  "facing,  the  Jeshi- 
mon "  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  3),  and  the  wil- 
derness of  Maon,  also  south  of  it  (xxiii.  24).  Ziph 
(xxiii.  15)  and  Maon  are  known  at  the  present  day. 
They  lie  a  few  miles  south  of  Hebron,  so  that  the 
district  strictly  north  of  them  is  the  hill-country 
of  Judah.  But  a  hne  drawn  between  Maon  and 
the  probable  position  of  Peor  —  on  the  high  coun- 
try opposite  Jericho  —  passes  over  the  dreary, 
barren  waste  of  the  hills  lying  immediately  on  the 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  To  this  district  the  name, 
if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  would  be  not  ui- 
appUcable.  It  would  also  suit  as  to  position,  as  it 
would  be  full  in  view  from  an  elevated  point  on  the 
highlands  of  Moab,  and  not  far  from  north  of  Maon 
and  Ziph.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  word 
ha-Ardbnh,  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  must  not  be  over- 
looked, meaning,  as  that  elsewhere  does,  the  sunk 
district  of  the  .Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  the  modem 
Ghor.  Beth-Jeshimoth  too,  which  by  its  name 
ought  to  have  some  connection  with  Jeshimon, 
would  apjjear  to  have  been  on  the  lower  level,  some- 
where near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  '  [Beth- 
Jeshimoth.]  Perhaps  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  name.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  first  mentioned  are  indis- 
putably of  very  early  date,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  an  archaic  name  found  and  adopted  by 
the  Isi-aelites.  G. 

*  Mr.  Tristram  {Lrtml  of  Israel,  p.  540,  2d  ed.) 
supposes  .leahimon  tobe  used  for  "  the  barren  plain 
of  the  Ghor,"  about  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
Assuming  this,  he  makes  it  one  of  his  proofs,  that 
the  brow  of  the  Belka  range  "over  against  Jeri- 
cho "  (I)eut.  xxxiv.  1),  ascended  by  him,  is '  the 
Nebo  or  Pisgah  of  Moses.  [Nebo,  Amer.  ed.] 
The  article  is  always  prefixed  in  the  Hebrew,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  poetic  passages  (Deut.  xxxii. 
10;  Ps.  Ixviii.  7,  Ixxviii.  40,  cvi.  14,  cvii.  4;  and  Is. 
xliii.  19,  20).  It  is  really  questionable  whether 
the  word  shoiUd  not  be  taken  as  appellative  rathjr 
than  a  proper  name.  In  the  former  case  the  par- 
ticular desert  meant  must  be  inferred  from  the  con- 
text, and  may  be  a  different  one  at  differejit  tj.iias. 
Lieut.  Warren  reports  that  after  special  inquiry 
on  the  ground  he  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of 
the  name  of  Beth-Jeshimoth  (see  above)  in  the 
viciinty  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  He  speaks, 
however,  of  a  ruin  at  the  northeast  of  the  Dead  Sea 
called  Swaimeh,  as  if  possibly  the  lost  site  may 
have  been  there  (Rtport,  etc.,  1867-B8,  p.  l^J).     H. 

JESHI'SHAI  [3  syl]  {^W^W]  [nffspnns 
of  one  old]:  'Uaah  [Vat.  larai(]  Alex.  Uff<TaLi 
Jesisi),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Gadites  who 
dwelt  in  Gilead,  and  whose  genealogies  were  made 
out  in  the  days  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
v.  14).  In  the  Peshito  Syriac  tue  latter  i»art  of 
the  verse  is  omitted. 
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JESHOHA'IAH  [i  syl.]  (H^nitC^  [bowed 
doicn  by  Jehovah]:  'laaouia-  Inuhaia),  a  chief  of 
one  of  tlie  families  of  that  branch  of  the  Simeon- 
ites,  whicli  was  descended  from  Shimei,  and  was 
more  numerous  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe  (1  C'hr. 
iv.  30).  He  waa  concerned  in  tlie  raid  upon  the 
Elamites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

JESH'UA  [/leb.  Jeshu'a]  (27^127.":  [Jehovah 
helps,  or  sare«]:  'Iriaovs'  Jesue,  [Jesua,]  and  Jo- 
sue),  a  later  Hebrew  contraction  for  Joshua,  or 
rather  Jehoshua.     [Jkiioshua.] 

1.  [Josue.]  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  called 
Jeshua  in  one  passage  (Neh.  viii.  17).     [Joshua.] 

2.  [Juufi,  Josue.]  A  priest  in  the  reign  of 
David,  to  whom  the  ninth  course  fell  by  lot  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  11).  He  is  called  Jeshuah  in  the  A.  V. 
One  branch  of  the  house,  namely,  the  children  of 
Jedaiah,  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  L.  36;  but 
Bee  Jedaiah). 

3.  [Jestie.]  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  after  the  reformation  of  worship, 
placed  in  trust  in  the  cities  of  the  priests  in  their 
classes,  to  distribute  to  their  brethren  of  the  ofter- 
ings  of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

4.  [Jostle.]  Son  of  Jehozadak,  first  high-priest 
of  the  third  series,  namely,  of  those  alter  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity,  and  ancestor  of  the  fourteen  high- 
priests  his  successors  down  to  Joshua  or  Jason,  and 
Onias  or  Menelaus,  inclusive.  [High-pkiest.] 
Jeshua,  like  his  contemporary  Zerubbabel,  was 
probal^ly  born  in  Habylon,  whither  his  father  Jehoz- 
adak h^d  been  taken  captive  while  young  (1  Chr. 
vi.  15,  yV.  v.).  He  came  up  froih  Babylon  in  the 
first  of  Cyrus  with  Zerubbabel,  and  took  a  leading 
part  witq  him  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  restxifration  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
Everythirlg  we  read  of  him  indicates  a  man  of 
earnest  jpiety,  patriotism,  and  courage.  One  of 
less  faith  and  resolution  would  never  have  sur- 
moimted  all  the  dirficulties  and  opposition  he  had 
to  contend  with.  His  first  care  on  arriving  at 
Jerusalem  was  to  rel)uild  the  altar,  and  restore  the 
daily  sacrifice,  which  had  been  suspended  for  some 
fifty  yi.-ars.  He  then,  in  conjunction  with  Zerub- 
babel, hastened  to  collect  materials  for  rebuilding 
the  Temple,  and  was  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
it  af,  early  as  the  second  month  of  the  second  ^ear 
of  their  return  to  Jerusalem.  The  services  on  this 
occasion  were  conducted  by  the  priests  in  their 
proper  apparel,  with  their  trumpets,  and  by  the 
sons  of  .\saph,  the  Invites,  with  their  cymbals, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  king  David  (Kzr.  iii.). 
However,  the  progress  of  the  work  was  hindered 
by  the  enmity  of  the  Samaritans,  who  bribed  the 
counselbrs  of  the  kings  of  Persia  so  effectually  to 
obstruct  it  that  the  Jews  were  unable  to  proceed 
with  it  till  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  — 
an  interval  of  about  fourteen  years.  In  that  year, 
B.  C.  520,  at  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  and  Zech- 
ariah  (lur.  v.  1,  vi.  U;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  U,  ii.  1-9; 
Zech.  i.-viii.),  the  work  was  resumed  by  Jeshua 
and  Zerubbabel  with  redoubled  vigor,  and  was  hap- 
pily com[)leted  on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar 
(=:  March ),  in  the  sixth  of  I  ),irius."  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over, in  the  next  month,  were  kept  with  great  sol- 
emnity and  rejoicing  (I"lzr.  vi.  15-22),  and  especially 


'  The  7th,  alter  the  Babylonian  reckoning,  accord- 
to  Prideanx. 
The  connflcUon  with  Mnl,  na»hubliih  (or  Ha*h- 
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"  twelve  he-goats,  according  to  the  numbc'-  of  thf 
tribes  of  Israel,"  were  offered  as  a  sin-offering  foi 
all  Israel.  Jeslma's  zeal  in  the  work  is  commended 
by  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xlix.  12).  Beside* 
the  great  importance  of  Jeshua  as  a  historical  char- 
acter, from  the  critical  tiuies  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  great  work  which  he  accompli8L.;d,  his 
name  Jesus,  his  restoration  of  the  Temple,  his 
office  as  high  priest,  and  especially  the  two  prophe- 
cies concerning  him  in  Zech.  iii.  and  vi.  9-15, 
point  Lim  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ. 
[HiGH-piUEST.]  Nothing  is  known  of  Jeshua 
later  than  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with  which 
the  narrative  of  Ezr.  i.-vi.  closes.  Joseph  us,  who 
says  the  Temple  was  seven  years  in  building,  and 
places  the  dedication  of  it  in  the  ninth  of  Darius, 
contributes  no  information  whatever  concerning 
him:  his  history  here,  with  the  exception  of  the 
9th  sect,  of  b.  xi.  ch.  iv.,  being  merely  a  paraphrase 
of  Ezra  and  1  Esdras,  especially  the  latter.  [Zer- 
ubbabel.] Jeshua  had  probably  conversed  often 
with  Daniel  and  I'^zekiel,  and  may  or  m.ay  not  have 
known  Jehoiachin  at  Babylon  in  his  youth.  He 
probably  died  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  written  Jehoshua 
or  Joshua  in  Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  Ac;  Hagg.  i.  1, 
12,  &c. 

5.  [In  Ezr.  ii.  40,  Vat.  Iticrove;  Neh.  xii.  8, 
Alex.  lT](rov.  Josue,  Jesiia,  once.]  Head  of  a 
l^evitical  house,  one  of  those  which  returned  from 
the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  took  an  active  part 
under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  The 
name  is  used  to  designate  either  the  whole  family 
or  the  successive 'chiefs  of  it  (Ezr.  ii.  40,  iii.  9; 
Neh.  iii.  19,*  viii.  7,  ix.  4,  5,  xii.  8,  &c.).  Jeshua, 
and  Kadmiel,  with  whom  he  is  frequently  associa- 
ted, were  both  "  sons  of  Hodaviah  "  (called  Judah, 
Ezr.  iii.  9),  but  Jeshua's  more  immediate  ancestor 
was  Azaniah  (Neh.  x.  9).  In  Neh.  xii.  24  '-Jeshua 
the  son  of  Kadmiel  "  is  a  maniffst  corruption  of 
the  text.  The  LXX.  read  Ka\  viol  KoS^itjA.  It 
is  more  likely  that  ^2  is  an  accidental  error  for  "1. 

6.  [Josue.]  A  branch  of  the  family  of  Pahath- 
Moab,  one  of  the  chief  families,  probably,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  x.  14,  vii.  11,  Ac.;'  Ezr.  x. 
30).  His  descendants  were  the  most  numerous  of 
all  the  families  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 
The  verse  is  ol)scure,  and  might  be  translated, 
"  The  children  of  Pahath-Moab,  for  (i.  e.  repre- 
senting) the  children  of  Jeshua  and  Joab;"  so 
that  Pahath-Moab  would  be  the  head  of  the  family. 

A.  C.  H. 

JESH'UA  [fh'h.  Jeshu'a]  {VW^,  [see above]: 
'Irjo-oC:  Jesite),  one  of  the  towns  re-inhabited  by 
the  people  of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captirity 
(Neh.  xi.  26).  lieing  mentioned  with  Mrfladoli, 
Itecr-sheba,  etc.,  it  was  apparently  in  the  extreme 
south.  It  does  not,  however,  occur  in  the  original 
lists  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (Josh,  xv.,  xix.),  nor  is 
there  any  name  in  those  lists  of  which  this  would 
be  probably  a  corruption.  It  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere.  0. 

JESH'UAH  [rieb.  Jeshu'ah]  (y^tr%'lT((roCs: 
Jesua),  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr 
xxiv.  11),  the  same  as  Jeshua,  No.  2. 

JESHU'RUN,  and  once  by  mistake  in  A.  V 


abnlali),  lienndm].  and  the  l/cviu^s  (17-19), 
that  Jeshua,  the  fiither  of  Uz«r,  is  the  same 
la  the  other  passairus  cited. 


JESHURUN 

JESU'RUN,  Is.  xliv.  2  (l^"^tt?^  [see  infra]: 
d  riyairrifj.evoi,  once  with  the  addition  of  'I<rpoTjX, 
which  the  Arabic  of  the  Lond.  Polyglot  adopts  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  former:  dllectus,  rectissimus), 
a  symbolical  name  for  Israel  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15, 
xxxiii.  5,  26 ;  Is.  xliv.  2,  for  which  various  etjmol- 
o^ies  have  been  suggested.  Of  its  application  to 
Israel  there  seems  to  be  no  division  of  opinion. 
The  Targum  and  Peshito  Syriac  uniformly  render 
Jeshurun  by  "Israel."     Kimchi   (on  Is.  xliv.  2) 

derives  it  from  the  root  "IC?'^,  ydshar,  "  to  be  right 
or  upright,"  because  Israel  was  "upright  among 
the  nations;"  as  Q^"1tt'^\  yesltdrim,  "the  up- 
right" (Num.  xxiii.  10;  Ps.  cxi.  1)  is  a  poetical 
oppellation   of  the  chosen    people,   who  did   that 

which  ivas  right  ("'K'^n,  kay-ydshdr)  in  the  eyes 
of  Jeho/ah,  in  contradistinction  from  the  idolatrous 
heathen  who  did  that  which  was  preeminently  (he 

evil  (27 nn,  /id-r\(),  and  worshipped  false  gods. 
This  see  lis  to  have  been  the  view  adopted  by  Aquila, 
Symm.ichus,  and  Theodotion  —  who,  according  to 
the  account  of  their  version  given  by  Jerome  (on 
Is.  xliv.  :!),  must  have  had  evdus  or  evdvTaros  — 
wid  by  tiie  Vulgate  in  three  passages.  Malvenda 
(quoted  m  Poole's  Synopsis,  Deut.  xxxii.  15),  tak- 
ing the  same  root,  applies  it  ironically  to  Israel. 
For  the  li  se  reason,  on  the  authority  of  the  above- 
oicntioned  Father,  the  book  of  Genesis  was  called 
"(he  boolc  of  the  just"  (fi/dewv),  as  relating  to 
tbs  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel.     The 

terminatio.i  ^^"  is  either  intensive,  as  the  Vulgate 
takis  it,  or  an  affectionate  diminutive  ("  Fromm- 
chen,"'  Hitiiig,  and  F'iirst;  '■'■  Liebllng,'"  Hendewerk, 
and  Bunsen).  Simonis  {Lex.  Ilebr.  s.  v.,  and 
Arc.  Form.  Nom.  p.  582)  connects  Jeshurun  with 

the  Arabic  root  y*wO,  yasara,  which  in  the  second 

conj.  signifies  "  to  prosper,"  and  in  the  4th  "  to  be 
weailthy,"   and  is  thus  cognate  with  the  Hebrew 

"Itt^S,  dshar,  which  in  Paul  signifies  "to  be 
blessed."  With  the  intensive  termination  Jeshu- 
run would  then  denote  Israel  as  supremely  happy 
or  prosperous,  and  to  this  signification  it  must  be 
allowed  the  context  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15  points. 
Michaelis  (SiqjpL  ad  Lex.  Ileb.)  considers  it  as  a 

diminutive  of  Israel,  and  would  read  "j^~lti7'^_,  yis- 

run,  contracted  from  'j^7S~lJi7"',,  yisreeliin.  Such 
too  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and  Vitringa,  and 
of  the  author  of  the  Veneto-Gk.  version;  who  ren- 
cJers  it  'lapaeKiffKos.  F'or  this  theory,  though 
supported  by  the  weight  of  Gesenius'  authority,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  there  is  not  the  smallest 
foundation,  either  in  analogy  or  probability.  In 
the  application  of  the  name  Jeshurun  to  Israel,  we 
may  discover  that  fondness  for  a  play  upon  words 
of  which  there  are  so  many  examples,  and  which 
might  be  allowed  to  have  some  influence  in  the 
selection  of  the  appellation.  But  to  derive  the  one 
from  the  other  is  a  fancy  unworthy  of  a  scholar. 

Two  other   etymologies   of  the   name  may  be 
noticed  as  showing  to  whal  lengths  conjecture  nfey 


a  JoTOnin  {Liber  de  Nominibus)  gives  the  strange 
lnter7)ret;ition  of  insiilcp-  lihamen. 

^  This  genealogy  is  einjaodied  in  the  "  Jesse  tree." 
DM  uu(5fequently  to  be  found  in  the  reredos  and  east 
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go  when  not  regulated  by  any  definite  principles. 
The  first  of  these,  which  is  due  to  Torster  (quoted 
by  Glassius,  Phil.  Hacr.  lib.  iv.  tr.  2),  connects  it 
with  TltZ?,  shor,  "  an  ox,"  in  consequence  of  the 
allusion  in  the  context  of  Deut.  xxxii.  15 ;  the  other 
with  "^-Iti?,  shur,  "  to  behold,"  because  Israel  be- 
held the  presence  of  God.  W.  A.  W. 

JESI'AH  (•"ITT't^^,  i.  e.  YisshiyaTiu  \whom. 
Jehovah  lends] :  'ly]<rovvi  [Vat.  FA.  -vei]  \  Alex, 
lema:  Jesia).  1.  A  Korhite,  one  of  the  mighty 
men,  "helpers  of  the  battle,"  who  joined  David's 
standard  at  Ziklag  during  his  flight  from  Saul  (I 
Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  (n^ti^";:  'lffi6.;  [Vat.  lo-eta;]  Alex.  U<t(tm.) 
The  second  son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1 
Chr.  xxiii.  20).  He  is  the  same  as  JiisniAii,  whose 
representative  was  Zechariah  (KJhr.  xxiv.  25);  but 
our  translators  in  the  present  instance  followed  the 
Vulg.,  as  they  have  too  often  done  in  the  case  of 
proper  names. 

JESIM'IEL  (bSTp'^iC'':  [ichom  God  sets  up 
or  places] :  'I(r/iair)A  ;  [Vat.  omits  :]  Ismiel),  a 
Simeonite,  descended  from  the  prolific  family  of 
Shimei,  and  a  prince  of  his  own  branch  of  the  tribe, 
whom  he  led  against  the  peaceful  Hamites  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

JES'SE  0^1,  i-  e.  Ishai  [perh.  strong,  Ges., 
or  gift,  i.e.  of  God,  Dietr.] : «  'leo-cro.f;  Joseph. 
'\e(r(Tcuos'-  Jsni:  in  the  margin  of  1  Chr.  x.  14, 
our  translators  have  given  the  Vulgate  form),  the 
father  of  David,  and  thus  the  immediate  progenitor 
of  the  whole  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  ulti- 
mately of  Christ.  He  is  the  only  one  of  his  name 
who  appears  in  the  sacred  records.  Jesse  was  the 
son  of  OuED,  who  again  was  the  fruit  of  the  union 
of  Boaz  and  the  Moabitess  Ruth.  Nor  was  Ruth's 
the  only  foreign  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins ;  for  his 
great-grandmother  was  no  less  a  person  than  Rahab 
the  Canaanite,  of  Jericho  (Matt.  i.  5).  Jesse's 
genealogy  *  is  twice  given  in  full  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, namely,  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  .5-12. 
We  there  see  that,  long  before  David  had  rendered 
his  family  illustrious,  it  belonged  to  the  greatest 
house  of  Judah,  that  of  Pharez,  through  Hezron 
his  eldest  son.  One  of  the  links  in  the  descent  was 
Nahshon  (X.  T.  Naasson),  cliief  man  of  the  tribe 
at  the  critical  time  of  the  ICxodus.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  genealogy  is  also  twice  given  (Jlatt.  i.  3-5; 
Luke  iii.  32-34). 

He  is  commonly  designated  .as  "  Jesse  the  Beth- 
lehemite"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18).  So  he  is  called  by 
his  son  David,  then  fresh  from  home  (xwi.  58); 
but  his  full  title  is  "  the  l-^phrathite  of  Bethlehem 
Judah  "  (xvii.  12).  The  double  expression  and  the 
use  of  the  antique  word  Ephrathite  perhaps  imply 
that  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  place. 
He  is  an  "old  man  "  when  we  first  meet  with  him 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  with  eight  sons  (xvi.  10,  xvii.  12), 
residing  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  4,  5).  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  the  terms  of  xvi.  4,  5,  and  of  Josephus 
{Ant.  vi.  8,  §  1),  that  Jesse  was  not  one  of  the 
"  elders  "  of  the  to\vn.  The  few  slight  glimpses  we 
can  catch  of  him  are  soon  recalled.     AccordiTic  to 


windows  of  English  churches.  One  ol  che  finest  is  at 
Dorchester,  Oxon.  The  tree  springs  frf^m  Jesse,  who 
is  recmubent  at  the  bottom  of  the  window,  and  con- 
tains 25  members  of  the  lioo,  culminating  in  our  bun) 
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KD  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  recorded  in  tlie  Targum 
on  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  he  was  a  weaver  of  the  vails  of 
the  sanctuary,  but  as  there  is  no  contradiction, 
ao  there  is  no  corroboration  of  this  in  tiie  Bible, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  sui^gested  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  oi\(jliii,  "  weavers,"  in  con- 
uection  with  a  member  of  his  family.  [Jaakk- 
Okegi.m.]     Jesse's  wealth  seems  to  have  consisted 

ofa  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  QS!?,  A.V.  "sheep"), 
which  were  under  the  care  of  David  (xvi.  11,  xvii. 
34,  35).  Of  the  produce  of  this  flock  we  find  him 
on  two  occasions  sending  the  simple  presents  which 
in  those  days  the  highest  persons  were  wont  to 
accept' —  slices  of  milk  cheese  to  tiie  capt;iin  of  the 
division  of  the  army  in  which  his  sons  were  serving 
(xvii.  18),  and  a  kid  to  Saul  (xvi.  20);  with  the 
accompaniment  in  each  case  of  jjarched  com  froni 
the  fields  of  Boaz,  loaves  of  the  bread  from  which 
Bethlehem  took  its  very  name,  and  wine  from  the 
vineyards  which  still  enrich  the  terraces  of  the  hill 
below  the  village. 

When  David's  rupture  with  Saul  had  finally 
driven  him  from  the  court,  and  he  was  in  the  cave 
of  AduUam,  "  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's 
house"  joined  him  (xxii.  1).  His  "  brother"  (prob- 
ably I'Uiab)  is  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  (xx. 
29)  as  taking  the  lead  in  the  family.  'J'his  is  no 
more  than  we  should  expect  from  Jesse's  great  age. 
David's  anxiety  at  the  same  period  to  find  a  safe 
refuge  for  his  parents  from  the  probable  vengeance 
of  Saul  is  also  quite  in  accordance  with  their  help- 
less condition.  He  took  his  father  and  his  mother 
into  the  country  of  Moab,  and  deposited  them  with 
the  king,  and  there  they  disapjjcar  from  our  view 
in  the  records  of  Scripture.    But  another  old  Jewish 

tradition  (Kabboth  Seder,  Sti72,  2.56,  col.  2)  states 
that  after  David  had  quitted  the  hold,  his  parents 
and  brothers  were  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Moab, 
Bo  that  there  remained,  besides  David,  but  one 
brother,  who  took  refuge  with  Nahash,  king  of  the 
Bene- Amnion. 

Who  the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  His 
eight  sons  will  be  found  displayed  under  David, 
i.  552.  The  family  contained  in  addition  two 
female  members,  Zeniiah  and  Abigail,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  these  were  Jesse's  daughters,  for 
thoiigh  they  are  called  the  sisters  of  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
ii.  16),  yet  Abigail  is  said  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Of  this  two 
explanations  have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Jewish 
—  that  Nahash  was  another  name  for  Je.sse 
(Jerome,  Q.  /Mr.  on  2  Sam.  xvii.  25").  (2.)  Pro- 
fessor Stanley's— that  Jesse's  wife  had  been  formerly 
wife  or  concubine  to  Nahash,  possibly  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites  (David,  i.  55^). 

An  Knglish  rejuler  can  hardly  fail  to  remark 
how  often  Jesse  is  mentioned  long  after  the  name 
of  David  had  become  famous  enough  to  supersede 


a  This  is  given  also  in  tlie  Tnrgum  to  Rutli  iv.  22. 
"  And  Obcd  begjit  Isliiii  (.lessc),  wiio.se  mime  iH  NaclmHh, 
because  there  were  not  found  in  iiini  iniquity  and  cor- 
ruption, tlint  lie  Hliould  l>e  delivered  into  the  hand  of 
the  Angel  of  Death  that  he  should  take  away  his  soul 
from  blm  ;  and  he  lived  many  days  until  was  fulfilled 
before  Jehovah  the  counsel  which  the  Serpent  gave  to 
Cliavvah  the  wife  of  Adam,  to  eat  of  the  tree,  of  the 
ftrult  ol  which  when  they  did  eat  they  were  able  to 
disrern  between  good  and  evil  ;  and  by  rciuon  of  this 
all  the  lahabiteni  of  the  earth   became  guilty 
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that  of  his  obscure  and  humble  parent.  WliUe 
David  was  a  struggling  outlaw,  it  was  natural  thai 
to  I'riend  and  foe  —  to  Saul,  Doeg,  and  Nabal^  no 
less  than  to  the  captains  of  Judah  and  lienjanain  — 
he  should  be  merely  the  "son  of  Jesse"  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  9,  13;  conip.  xxiv.  16,  xxv.  10;  1  Chr.  xii.  18); 
but  that  Jesse's  name  should  be  brought  forward 
in  records  of  so  late  a  date  as  1  Chr.  x.xix.  26,  and 
Ps.  Ixxii.  20,  long  after  the  establishment  of  David's 
own  house,  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice.*  Espe- 
cially is  it  to  be  observed  that  it  is  in  his  name  — 
the  "siioot  out  of  the  .stump  of  Jesse  ....  the 
root  of  .lesse  which  should  stand  as  an  ensign  to 
the  people''  (Is.  xi.  1,  10),  that  Isaiah  announces 
the  most  splendid  of  his  promises,  iiiten<led  to  rouse 
and  cheer  the  heart  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  its 
deepest  despondency.  G. 

JES'SUE  ('IrjcoSy:  Alex.  ^Irjffovfi  [Aid.  'leer- 
crovt'-]  -hm),  a  Levite,  the  same  as  Jeshua  (1  Esdr. 
V.  26;  comp.  I-lzr.  ii.  40). 

JE'SU  CItjo-oDs:  Jam),  the  same  as  Jeshua 
the  I.evite,  the  father  of  Jozabad  (1  Esdr.  viii.  63; 
see  Ezr.  viii.  33),  also  called  Ji;s.si'E,  and  Jesus. 

JES'UI  Cm^";  [even,  level]  :  'Uaoi ;  Alex. 
U(Tovi  ■  Jtsgui),  the  son  of  Asher,  whose  descendants 
THE  Jesuites  were  numbered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  at  the  Jordan  of  Jericho  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 
He  is  elsewhere  called  Isui  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and 
I.SHUAI  (1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

JES'UITES,  THE  ("^"llf^*/! :  d  'Ueovt  [Vat. 
-6i] :  JeKsinkn).  A  family  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Num.  xxvi.  44). 

JESU'KUN.     [Jeshurun.] 

JE'SUS  Clr/o-oOs  :  Jesu,  Jesus,  Josue),  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua  or  Jeshua,  a  con- 
traction of  Jehoshua  (^tt^in]*),  that  is,  "  help  of 
Jehovah"  of  "  Saviour ""  (Num.  xiii.  16).  [Je- 
hoshua.] 

1.  Joshua  the  priest,  the  son  of  Jehozadak  (1 
Esdr.  v.  5,  8,  24,  48,  56.  68,  70,  vi.  2,  ix.  19; 
Ecclus.  xlix.  12).  Also  called  Jeshua.  [Jeshua, 
No.  4.] 

2.  {./enits.)  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esdr.  v.  58, 
ix.  48). 

3.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (2  Esdr.  vii.  37; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  1;  1  Mace.  ii.  55;  Acts  vii.  45;  Heb. 
iv.  8).     [Joshua.] 

JE'SUS  THE  FATHER  OF  SIRACH. 

[Jesus  the  Son  of  Siuach.] 

JE'SUS  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH  ('Irj<roiis 
vlhi  Sfipox  [Alex.  Sipaxl  =  Jetnis  filiiis  Sirach) 
is  described  in  the  text  of  Ecclesiasticns  (1.  27)  aa 
the  author  of  tliat  book,  which  in  llie  LXX.,  and 
generally,  excejit  in  the  Western  Cliurch,  is  called 
by  his  name  the    Wisdom   of  Jesus   llie    Son  of 


of  death,  and  in   that  iniquity  only  died  lahal  the 
righteous." 

''  •  In  the  phraseology  here  referred  to,  the  render 
will  recognize  the  ta«tc  of  the  oriental  mind,  which 
delights  in  a  sort  of  poetic  pariphni.se.  llence  the 
frequent  plini.se,  "  Son  of  David,"'  "  Seed  of  David," 
etc.,  as  applied  to  Christ.  The  son  Is  often  designated 
by  the  father's  imnie,  ns  above,  where  the  ^tter  If 
known  only  through  such  association  of  his  iiuiiie  wt 
I  In  the  address  to  Harnk  :  "  Thou  son  of  Abinoam  " 
i(.tudg.  V.  12).  and  the  Saviour's  apjieal  to  Peter 
I"  iiiiMOu.  son  of  Jonae''  (.lohn  xxl.  101.  8.   W 
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§irttek,  or  simply  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ec- 
CLEsiASTicus,  §  1).  The  same  passage  speaks 
tf  him  as  a  native  of  Jerusalem  (Ecclus.  l.  C);  and 
iJie  internal  character  of  the  boolt  confirms  its 
Palestinian  origin.  The  name  Jesus  was  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  was  often  represented  by  the 
Greek  Jason.  In  the  apocryphal  list  of  the  LXXii 
commissioners  sent  by  Eleazar  to  Ptolemy  it  occurs 
twice  (Arist.  Hist.  ap.  Hody,  Be  text.  p.  vii.);  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  connecting  the 
author  of  Ecclesiasticus  with  either  of  the  persons 
there  mentioned.  The  various  conjectures  which 
have  been  made  as  to  the  position  of  the  son  of 
5iir:ich  from  the  contents  of  his  book;  as,  for 
instance,  that  he  was  a  priest  (from  vii.  29  fl'.,  xlv., 
xlix.,  1.),  or  a  physician  (from  xxxviii.  1  fF.),  are 
equally  unfounded. 

Among  the  later  Jews  the  "  Son  of  Sirach  "  was 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a  writer 
of  proverbs,  and  some  of  those  which  have  been 
preserved  offer  a  close  resemblance  to  passages  in 
Ecclesiasticus  [Ecclesiasticus,  §  4,  vol.  i.  p.  G51, 
note  «] ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  a  later  com- 
pilation was  substituted  for  the  original  work  of 
lien  Sira  (Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  p.  100 
ff.),  and  tradition  has  preserved  no  authentic  details 
of  his  person  or  his  life. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  have  been 
already  noticed  [Ecclesiasticus,  §  4],  and  do 
not  call  for  further  discussion. 

According  to  the  first  prologue  to  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  taken  from  the  Synopsis  of  the 
Pseudo-Athanasius  (iv.  p.  377,  ed.  Migne),  the 
translator  of  the  book  boi-e  the  same  name  as  the 
author  of  it.  If  this  conjecture  were  true,  a  gene- 
alogy of  the  following  form  would  result:  1.  Sirach. 
2.  Jesus,  son  (father)  of  Sirach  (author  of  the 
book).  3.  Sirach.  4.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach  (trmis- 
Inlor  of  the  book).  It  is,  however,  most  likely 
that  the  last  chapter,  "  The  pmyey  of  Jesus  the 
son  of  Sirach"  gave  occasion  to  this  conjecture. 
The  prayer  was  attributed  to  the  translator,  and 
then  the  table  of  succession  followed  necessarily 
from  the  title  attached  to  it.  B.  F.  W. 

JE'STJS  ['iTjo-oiJf],  called  JUSTUS  [just], 
a  Christian  who  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  and 
joined. him  in  sending  salutations  to  the  Colossians. 
lie  was  one  of  the  fellow-workers  who  were  a  com- 
fort to  the  Apostle  (Col.  iv.  11).  In  the  Acta 
Snnct.  Jan.  iv.  67,  he  is  commemorated  as  bishop 
of  Eleutheropolis.  W.  T.  B. 

*"  This  Jesus  or  Justus  cannot  be  identical  with 
the  Justus  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  7).  The  one 
here  mentioned  was  a  Jewish  Christian  (one  "  of  the 
circumcision,"  Col.  iv.  11),  but  the  other  a  Gentile 
who  had  been  a  Jewish  proselyte  (a-efiSnevos  rhv 
9e6i/)  before  he  embraced  the  Gospel.     [Justus.] 

H. 

JE'SUS  CHRIST.  The  name  Jesus  ClwoM 
lignifies  Saviour.  Its  origin  is  explained  above, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  not  an  uncommon  name 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  assigned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1)  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  "saves 
'lis  people  from  their  sins"  (Matt.  i.  21);  also 
(2)  to  .loshua  the  successor  of  Jloses,  who  brought 
the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  promise  (Num.  xxvii. 
18;  .\cts  vii.  45;  Heb.  iv.  8);  and  Qi)  to  Jesus 
lurnamed  Justus,  a  converted  Jew,  associated  with 
St.  Paul  (Col.  iv.  11). 

The   name   of  Christ  (Xpio-rdr  from   xP^w,  I 
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anoint)  signifies  Anointed.  Priests  were  anointed 
amongst  the  Jews,  as  their  inauguration  to  their 
office  (I  Chr.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  1.5),  and  kings  also 
(2  Mace.  i.  24;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  In  the  New 
Testament  the  name  Christ  is  used  as  etjuivalent 

to  Messiah  (Greek  Meco-ias ;  Hebrew  n'^lTQ: 
John  i.  41),  the  name  given  to  the  long  promised 
Prophet  and  King  whom  the  Jews  had  been  taught 
by  their  prophets  to  expect;  and  therefore  =  6 
ipxi/nfos  (Acts  xix.  4;  JIatt»  xi.  3).  The  use 
of  this  name  as  applied  to  tlie  Lord  lias  always  a 
reference  to  the  promises  of  the  Prophets.  In  Alatt. 
ii.  4,  xi.  2,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Christ  when  He 
should  come  would  live  and  act  in  a  certain  way, 
described  by  the  Prophets.  So  Matt.  xxii.  42,  xxiii. 
10,  xxiv.  5,  23;  Mark  xii.  3.5,  xiii.  21;  Luke  iii.  1.5, 
XX.  41;  .lohn  vii.  27,  31,  41,  42,  xii.  34,  in  all  which 
places  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Messiah  as  de- 
lineated by  the  Prophets.  That  they  had  foretold 
that  Christ  should  suffer  appears  Luke  xxiv.  26,  46. 
The  name  of  .lesus  is  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord, 
and  that  of  Christ  is  added  to  identify  Him  with 
the  promised  Messiah.  Other  names  are  sometimes 
added  to  the  names  Jesus  Christ,  or  Christ  .lesus: 
thus  "  I>ord  "  (frequently),  "  a  King"  (added  as  a 
kind  of  explanation  of  the  word  Christ,  Luke  xxiii. 
2).  "  King  of  Israel "  (Mark  xv.  32),  Son  of  David 
(Mark  xii.  35;  Luke  xx.  41),  chosen  of  God  (Luke 
xxiii.  35). 

Remarkable  are  such  expressions  as  "  the  Christ 
of  God"  (Luke  ii.  26,  ix.  20;  Rev.  xi.  15,  xii.  10); 
and  the  phrase  "  in  Christ,"  which  occurs  about 
78  times  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  almost 
[teculiar  to  them.  But  the  germ  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself,  "  Abide  in  me, 
and  I  in  you.  As  the  liranch  cannot  bear  fruit  of 
itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me"  (.John  xv.  4,  also -5,  6, 
7,  9,  10).  The  idea  that  all  Christian  life  is  not 
merely  an  iniitation  and  following  of  the  Lord,  but 
a  living  and  constant  union  with  Him,  causes  the 
Apostle  to  use  such  expressions  as  "  fallen  asleep 
in  Christ"  (1  Cor.  xv.  18),  "I  knew  a  man  in 
Christ "  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  "  I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christ"  (1  Tim.  ii.  7),  and  many  others.  (See 
Schleusner's  Lexicon  ;  Wahl's  Clnvis  ;  Fritzsche  on 
St.  Mdflhew ;  De  Wette's  Commentary  ;  Schmidt's 
Greek  Concordance,  etc.) 

The  Life,  the  Person,  and  the  Work  of  our  I^rd 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  this  threefold  subject  the 
present  article  includes  the  first  part,  namely,  the 
Life  and  Teaching;  the  Person  of  our  Lord  will  be 
treated  under  the  article  Son  of  Goi»;  and  His 
Work  will  naturally  fall  under  the  word  Saviour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  arrived  that  "  fullness  of  time  "'  which  God 
in  His  inscrutable  wisdom  had  appointed  for  the 
sending  of  His  Son ;  and  Jesus  was  born  at  Beth- 
lehem, to  redeem  a  sinful  and  ruined  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology,  which  is  in  fact 
that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th  century,  this 
event  occurred  in  the  year  of  Rome  754.  But 
modern  writers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  believe 
that  this  calculation  places  the  nativity  some  years 
too  late;  a'though  they  differ  as  to  the  amount  of 
error.  Herod  tiie  (ireat  died,  according  to  Josephus, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  he  was  appointed 
king  [Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1;  B.  .J.  i.  33,  §  8).  Hii 
elevation  coincides  with  the  considship  of  Cn. 
Domitius  Calviiris  ajid  C.  .4.sinius  PoUio,  and  this 
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Jetermines  the  date  a.  u.  c.  714  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
14,  §  5).  Tliere  is  reason  to  tliink  that  in  such 
salculatioi.s  Joseplius  reckons  the  years  from  the 
month  Nisan  to  the  same  month ;  and  also  that 
the  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirty-seventh  year,  or  just  before  the  I'assover 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3);  if  then  thirty-six  com- 
plete years  are  added  they  give  the  year  of  Herod's 
death  a.  u.  c.  750  (see  Note  on  Chronology  at  the 
end  of  this  article).  As  Jesus  was  born  during 
tiie  life  of  Herod,,  it  follows  from  these  data  that 
the  Nativity  took  place  some  time  before  the  month 
of  April  750,  and  if  it  took  place  only  a  few  months 
before  Herod's  death,  then  its  date  would  1)6 
four  years  earlier  than  the  Dionysian  reckoning 
(Wieseler). 

Three  other  chronological  data  occur  in  the 
Gospels,  but  the  arguments  founded  on  them  are 
not  conclusive.  1.  Tlie  Baptism  of  Jesus  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Pa-ssover  (John  ii.  13),  at  which  certain 
Jews  mention  that  the  restoration  of  their  Temple 
had  been  in  progress  for  forty-six  years  (ii.  20), 
lesus  himself  being  at  this  time  "about  thirty 
years  of  age"  (Luke  iii.  23).  As  the  date  of  the 
Temple-restoration  can  be  ascertained,  it  has  been 
argued  from  these  facts  also  that  the  nativity  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  a.  u.  c.  750.  But  it  is 
gometimes  argued  that  the  words  that  determine 
our  lord's  age  are  not  exact  enough  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  such  a  calculation.  2.  The  appearance 
of  the  star  to  the  wise  men  has  been  thought  likely, 
by  the  aid  of  astronomy,  to  determine  the  date. 
But  the  opinion  that  the  star  in  the  East  was  a 
remarkable  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in 
the  sign  Pisces,  is  now  rejected.  Besides  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reconciling  it  with  the  sacred  narrative 
(Matt.  ii.  9)  it  would  throw  Imck  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  to  A.  U.  C:  747,  which  is  too  early.  3. 
Zacharias  was  "a  priest  of  the  course  of  Al)ia" 
(Luke  i.  5),  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
his  course  wlien  tlie  birth  of  .lohn  the  Ba))tist  was 
foretold  to  him ;  and  it  has  been  thought  possible 
to  calculate,  from  the  place  which  the  course  of 
Abia  held  in  the  cycle,  the  preci.se  time  of  tlie 
Sa\'iour's  birth.  All  these  data  are  discussed  below 
(p.  1381). 

In  treating  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  a  perfect  record 
of  the  events  would  be  no  more  than  a  reproduction 
of  the  four  Gospels,  and  a  discussion  of  those  events 
would  swell  to  the  comp.iss  of  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary. Neither  of  these  would  be  appropriate 
here,  and  in  the  pre-sent  article  a  brief  sketch  only 
of  the  Life  can  be  attempted,  drawn  up  with  a  view 
to  the  two  remaining  articles,  on  the  Son  <jr  Gdd 
and  Saviouh. 

The  JIan  who  wa-s  to  redeem  all  men  and  do 
for  the  human  race  what  no  one  could  do  for  his 
brother,  was  not  born  into  the  world  as  others  are. 
The  salutation  addressed  by  the  .\ngel  to  Mary  His 
mother,  "Hail!  Thou  that  art  highly  favored," 
was  the  prelude  to  a  new  act  of  divine  creation  ;  the 
first  Adam,  that  sinned,  was  not  born  but  created; 
the  second  Adam,  that  rastored,  waa  born  indeed, 
but  in  supernatural  fashion.  "The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
ihall  oversliadow  thee:  therefore  also  that  holy 
'hing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God  "  (Luke  i.  35V  Mary  rAeivwl  the 
announcement  of  a  miracle,  the  full  import  of  whici) 
ihe  could  not  have  understowl,  with  the  submis- 
lion  of  one  who  knew  that  the  mes-'^age  came  from 
liod ;  and  the  Angel  dejjarted  from  her.     At  firvt. 
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her  betrothed  husband,  when  he  heard  ftom  ha 
what  had  taken  place,  doubted  her,  but  a  super- 
natural communication  convinced  liini  of  her  purity 
and  he  took  her  to  be  his  wife.  Not  only  was  the 
approaching  birth  of  Jesus  made  tlie  subject  of 
supeniatural  communications,  but  that  of  John  the 
Baptist  the  forerunner  also.  Thus  before  the  birth 
of  either  had  actually  taken  place,  a  small  knot  of 
persons  had  been  prepared  to  expect  tlie  fulfillment 
of  the  divine  promises  in  the  Holy  One  that  should 
be  born  of  Mary  (Luke  i.). 

The  ])rophet  Mieah  had  foretold  (v.  2)  that  the 
future  king  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea, 
the  place  where  tlie  house  of  David  had  its  origin; 
but  .Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Augustus,  however, 
had  ordered  a  general  census  cf  the  Koman  empire, 
and  although  .hKl-ea,  not  being  a  province  of  the 
empire,  would  not  necessarily  come  under  such  an 
order,  it  was  included,  probalily  because  the  inten- 
tion was  already  conceived  of  reducing  it  after  a 
time  to  the  condition  of  a  province  (see  Note  on 
Chronology).  That  such  a  census  was  made  we 
know  from  Cassiodorus  (  V(tr.  iii.  52).  That  in  its 
application  to  Palestine  it  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  Jewish  feelings  and  prejudices,  being 
carried  out  no  douljt  by  Herod  the  Jewish  king, 
was  quite  natural;  and  so  Joseph  and  Mary  went 
to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  to  be  taxed.  From 
the  well-known  and  much- canvassed  passage  in  St. 
Luke  (ii.  2)  it  appears  that  the  taxing  was  not 
completed  till  the  time  of  Quirinus  (Cyrenius),  some 
years  later;  and  how  far  it  was  carried  now,  cannot 
be  deteniiined ;  all  that  we  learn  is  that  it  brought 
.losepli,  who  was  of  the  house  of  David,  from  his 
home  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Lord  was  born.  As 
there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  a  manger  was  the 
cradle  in  which  Christ  the  Lord  was  laid.  Pmt 
signs  were  not  wanting  of  the  greatness  of  the  event 
that  seemed  so  unimportant.  Lowly  shepherds 
were  the  witnes.ses  of  the  wonder  that  accompanied 
the  lowly  Saviour's  birth ;  an  angel  proclaimed  to 
them  "good  tidings  of  great  joy;  "  and  then  the 
exceeding  joy  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  the  angels 
about  this  mystery  of  love  broke  through  the  silence 
of  night  with  the  words  —  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men  "  (Luke  ii.  8-20).  We  need  not  suppose  that 
these  sim])le  men  were  cherishing  in  their  hearts 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  which  others  had 
relinquished;  they  were  chosen  from  the  humble, 
as  were  our  Lord's  companions  afterwards,  in  order 
to  show  that  (iod  "  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  tlie  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty"  (1  Cor.  i.  2G-31),  and  that  the  poor  and 
meek  could  apprehend  the  message  of  salvation  to 
which  kings  and  priests  could  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

The  suljeet  of  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  aa 
given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  discussed 
fully  in  another  article.  [See  Gkxkalogy  of 
Jk.sus  CiiniST.] 

The  child  Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due  time,  it 
lirouglit  to  the  Temple,  and  the  mother  makes  the 
offering  for  her  purification.  That  oflering  wanted 
its  peculiar  meaning  in  this  ca.se.  which  wa.s  an  act 
of  new  creation,  and  not  a  birth  after  the  common 
order  of  our  fallen  nature.  But  the  seefl  of  the 
new  kingdom  was  to  grow  undiscernibly  n.s  yet;  no 
exemption  was  claimed  by  the  "highly  favored  " 
nir)ther,  and  no  portent  intervened.  She  made  het 
humble  oflTiring  like  any  other  Jud.Tan  mother,  and 
would  have  gone  her  way  unnoticed ;  luit  here  too 
God  sutfered  not  His  beloved  Son  to  be  without  I 
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Hltneea,  and  Simeon  and  Anna,  taught  from  God 
that  the  object  of  their  earnest  longings  was  before 
them,  prophesied  of  His  divine  work:  the  one  re- 
joicing that  his  ejes  had  seen  the  salvation  of  God, 
and  the  other  speaking  of  Him  "  to  all  that  looked 
for  redemption  in  Jerusalem"  (Luke  ii.  28-38). 

Thus  recognized  amongst  His  own  people,  the 
Saviour  was  not  without  witness  amongst  the 
heathen.  "  Wise  men  from  the  East  "  —  that  is, 
Persian  magi  of  the  Zend  religion,  in  which  the  idea 
of  a  Zoziosh  or  Redeemer  was  clearly  known  — 
guided  miraculously  by  a  star  or  meteor  created  for 
the  purpose,  came  and  sought  out  the  Saviour  to 
pay  him  homage.  We  have  said  that  in  the  year 
747  occurred  a  remarkable  combination  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  sign  by  which  the  wise  men  knew  that 
the  birth  of  some  great  one  had  taken  place.  But, 
as  has  been  said,  the  date  does  not  agree  with  this 
view,  and  the  account  of  the  Evangelist  describes  a 
single  star  moving  before  them  and  guiding  their 
steps.  We  must  suppose  that  God  saw  good  to 
speak  to  the  magi  in  their  own  way :  they  were 
seeking  light  from  the  study  of  the  stars,  whence 
only  physical  light  could  be  found,  and  He  guided 
them  to  the  Source  of  spiritual  light,  to  the  cradle 
of  his  Son,  by  a  star  miraculously  made  to  appear 
to  them,  and  to  speak  intelligibly  to  them  through 
their  preconceptions.  The  offerings  which  they 
brought  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical :  the  gold 
was  tribute  to  a  king,  the  frankincense  was  for  the 
use  of  a  priest,  and  the  myrrh  for  a  body  preparing 
for  the  tomb  — 

"  Aurea  naacenti  fuderunt  munera  regi, 
Thura  dedere  Dec,  myrrham  tribuere  sepulto," 

says  Sedulius:  but  in  a  more  general  view  these 
^"'ere  at  any  rate  the  offerings  made  by  worshippers, 
and  in  that  light  must  the  magi  be  regarded.  The 
events  connected  with  the  birth  of  our  Lord  are 
all  significant,  and  here  some  of  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen  kneel  before  the  Redeemer  as  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  as  a  sign  that  his  dominion 
wa.s  to  be  not  merely  Jewish,  but  as  wide  as  the 
wliole  world.  (See  IMatt.  ii.  1-12;  Mlinter,  Der 
Stern  der  Wehen,  Copenhagen,  1827;  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Alford,  Williams,  Olshausen,  and 
Heubner,  where  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  star  are  discussed.) 

A  little  child  made  the  great  Herod  quake  upon 
his  throne.  When  he  knew  that  the  magi  were 
oome  to  hail  their  King  and  Lord,  and  did  not 
gtop  at  his  palace,  but  passed  on  to  a  liumbler  roof, 
and  when  he  found  that  they  woulil  not  return  to 
betray  this  child  to  him,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
children  in  Bethleliem  that  were  under  two  years 
old.  The  crime  was  great;  hut  the  number  of  the 
victims,  in  a  little  place  like  Bethlehem,  was  small 
enough  to  escape  special  record  amongst  the  wicked 
acts  of  Herod  from  Josephus  and  other  historians, 
as  it  had  no  jx>litical  interest.  A  confused  indica^- 
tion  of  it,  however,  is  found  in  Macrobius  {Saturn. 
ii.  4). 

Joseph,  warned  by  a  dream,  flees  to  Egypt  with 
the  young  child,  beyond  the  reach  of  Herod's  arm. 
This  flight  of  om-  Ix)rd  from  his  own  land  to  the 
land  of  darkness  and  idolatry  —  a  land  associated 
even  to  a  proverb  with  all  that  was  hostile  to  God 
md  his  people,  impresses  on  us  the  reality  of  his 
Humiliation.  Herod's  cup  was  well  nigh  full;  and 
•ho  doom  that  soon  overtook  him  could  ha\e  arrested 
Ciin  then   in  his  bloody  attempt;  but  Jesus,  in 
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accepting  humanity,  accepted  all  its  iiicidentg.  He 
was  saved,  not  by  the  intervention  of  God,  but  by 
the  obedience  of  Joseph ;  and  from  the  storms  of 
persecution.  He  had  to  use  the  common  means  of 
escape  (Matt.  ii.  1-3-23;  Thomas  a  Kenipis,  iii.  15, 
and  Commentaries).  After  the  death  of  Herod,  in 
less  than  a  year,  Jesus  returned  with  his  parents  to 
their  own  land,  and  went  to  Nazareth,  where  they 
abode. 

Except  as  to  one  event  the  Evangelists  are  silent 
upon  the  succeeding  jears  of  our  Lord's  life  down 
to  the  commencement  of  his  ministry.  When  He 
was  twelve  years  old  He  was  found  in  the  temple, 
hearing  the  doctors  and  asking  them  questions 
(Luke  ii.  40-52).  We  are  shown  this  one  fact  that 
we  may  know  that  at  the  time  when  the  Jews  con- 
sidered childhood  to  be  passing  into  youth,  Jesus 
was  already  aware  of  his  mission,  and  consciously 
preparing  for  it,  although  years  elapsed  before  its 
actual  commencement.  This  fact  at  once  confirms 
and  illustrates  such  a  general  expression  as  "  Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with 
God  and  man  "  (Luke  ii.  52).  His  public  ministry 
did  not  begin  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but  was  pre- 
pared for  by  his  whole  life.  The  consciousness  of 
his  divine  nature  and  power  grew  and  ripened  and 
strengthened  until  the  time  of  his  showing  unto 
Israel. 

Thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  to  the  opening  of  his  ministry.  In  that  time 
great  changes  had  come  over  the  chosen  people. 
Herod  the  Great  had  united  under  him  almost  all 
the  original  kingdom  of  David ;  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  it  was  dismembered  for  ever.  Archelaus 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Judiea,  under  the  title 
of  Ethnarch;  Herod  Antipas  became  tetrarch  of 
GaUlee  and  Peraea,  and  Philip  tetrarch  of  Tracho- 
nitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batansea,  and  Paneas.  The  Em- 
peror Augustus  promised  Archelaus  the  title  of 
king,  if  he  should  prove  worthy;  but  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  (u.  C.  759)  he  was  deposed  in 
deference  to  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Jews,  was 
banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  from  that  time 
his  dominions,  passed  under  the  direct  power  of 
Rome,  being  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  a 
procurator.  No  king  nor  ethnarch  held  Judsea 
afterwards,  if  we  except  the  three  years  when  it  was 
under  Agrippa  I.  Marks  are  not  wanting  of  the 
irritation  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  by  the 
sight  of  a  foreigner  exercising  acts  of  power  over 
the  people  whom  David  once  rided.  The  publicans 
(jjortitores)  who  collected  tribute  for  the  Roman 
empire  were  everywhere  detested;  and  as  a  marked 
class  is  likely  to  be  a  degraded  one,  the  Jews  saw 
everywhere  the  most  despised  among  the  people 
exacting  from  them  all,  and  more  than  all  (Luko 
iii.  13),  that  the  foreign  tyrant  required.  Constant 
changes  were  made  by  the  same  power  in  the  office 
of  high  priest,  perhaps  from  a  necessary  policy. 
Josephus  sa>s  that  there  were  twenty -eight  high- 
priests  from  the  time  of  Herod  to  the  i)urning  of 
the  Temple  (Anl.  xx.  10).  The  sect  of  Judas  the 
Gaulonite,  which  protested  against  paying  tribute 
to  Csesar,  and  against  bowing  the  neck  to  an  alien 
yoke,  expressed  a  conviction  which  all  Jews  shared. 
The  sense  of  oppression  and  wrong  would  tend  to 
shape  ah  the  hopes  of  a  Jlessiah,  so  far  as  they  still 
existed,  to  the  conception  of  a  warrior  who  should 
deliver  them  from  a  hateful  political  bondage. 

It  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  the  Em- 
peror, reckoning  from  his  joint  rule  with  Augustui 
(Jan.  u.  c.  765),  and  not  from  his  sole  rule  (Aug 
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C.  C.  TtJ"),  that  John  tlie  Baptist  began  to  teach. 
In  this  year  (v.  c.  77'J)  Tonlius  Pilate  was  pro- 
jurator  of  Juda'a,  tlie  workily  and  time-serving 
representative  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  master ; 
Herod  Anti])as  and  I'hilip  still  held  the  tetrarchies 
left  them  by  tbeir  father.  Annas  and  Caia])has  are 
both  descril)ed  as  holding  the  othce  of  high-priest; 
Annas  was  deposed  by  \'alerius  Gratus  in  this  very 
year,  and  his  son-in-law  .Joseph,  called  also  C'aiaphas, 
was  appointed,  after  some  changes,  in  his  room ; 
but  Annas  seems  to  have  retained  after  this  time 
(John  xviii.  1-5)  much  of  the  authority  of  the  office, 
which  the  two  administered  together.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  a  full  account  is  given  below 
under  his  own  name,  came  to  preach  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  the  last  representative  of  the  prophets 
of  the  old  covenant ;  and  his  work  w  as  twofold  — 
to  enforce  re|)entance  and  the  terrors  of  the  old  law, 
and  to  revive  the  almost  forgotten  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  1-10;  Mark  i.  1-8;  Luke 
iii.  1-18).  Both  these  oljccts,  which  are  very 
apparent  in  his  preaching,  were  connected  equally 
with  the  coming  of  Jesus,  since  the  need  of  a 
Saviour  from  sin  is  not  felt  but  when  sin  itself  is 
felt  to  be  a  bondage  and  a  terror.  The  career  of 
John  seems  to  have  been  very  short;  and  it  has 
been  asked  how  such  creat  influence  could  have 
been  attained  in  a  short  time  (Matt.  iii.  5).  But 
his  was  a  powerful  nature  which  soon  took  posses- 
sion of  those  who  came  within  its  reach;  and  his 
success  becomes  less  surprising  if  we  assume  with 
Wieseler  that  the  preaching  took  place  in  a  sab- 
batical year  (Baumgarten,  Gescliklile  Jtsu,  40). 
It  is  an  old  controversy  whether  the  baptism  of 
Fohn  was  a  new  institution,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  as  practiced  by  the  Jews. 
But  at  all  events  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  rite, 
conducted  in  the  name  of  and  with  reference  to  a 
particular  person  (Acts  xi.x.  4),  before  the  ministry 
of  John.  Jesus  came  to  Jordan  with  the  rest  to 
receive  this  rite  at  John's  hands;  tirst,  in  order 
that  the  .sacrament  by  which  all  were  hereafter  to 
be  admittefl  into  his  kingdom  might  not  want  his 
exam])le  to  justify  its  use  (.Matt.  iii.  15);  next,  that 
John  miiiht  have  an  assurance  tli.at  his  course  as 
the  herald  of  Christ  w.is  now  completed  by  his  ap- 
pearance (John  i.  33);  and  last,  that,  some  public 
token  might  be  given  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Anointed  of  God  (Heb.  v.  5).  A  supposed  dis- 
crepancy between  Matt.  iii.  14  and  John  i.  31,  33, 
disap|)ears  when  we  remember  that  from  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  families  of  John  and  our  Lord 
(Luke  i.).  John  must  have  known  already  some- 
thing of  the  i)ower,  iroodness,  and  wisdom  of  Jesus; 
what  he  did  not  know  was,  that  this  s;une  Jesus 
was  the  very  Messiah  for  whom  he  had  come  to 
prepare  the  world.  Our  Lord  received  the  rite  of 
i)a]>tism  at  his  servant's  hands,  and  the  Father 
attested  Flim  by  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  which  also 
was  seen  descending  on  Ilini  in  a  visil)le  shape: 
"  This  is  my  beloved  .Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased"  (Matt.  iii.  13-17;  Mark  i.  9-11;  Luke 
iii.  21,  22). 

Inimwliately  after  this  inauguration  of  his  min- 
istry Jesus  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  be  tempted  of  the  Devil  (.Matt.  iv.  1-11: 
Mark  i.  12,  13;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  baptism 
»f  our  l^rd  cannot  have  been  for  Ilini  the  token 
}f  rei)entancc  and  inteiidwl  refonnalion  which  it 
wag  for  sinful  men,  so  rlues  our  Ixjnl's  sinlessness 
tlTect  the  nature  of  his  temptation :  for  it  was  the 
ffial  of  one  who  could   not  iiossiiily  have  fallen. 
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This  ma'Kes  a  complete  conception  of  the  temptation 
impossible  for  minds  wherein  temptation  is  alwayi 
associated  with  the  possibihty  of  sin.  But  whilst 
we  must  be  content  with  an  incomplete  conception, 
we  must  avoid  the  wrong  concejaions  that  are  ofteu 
substituted  for  it.  Some  supjiose  the  account  be- 
fore us  to  describe  what  takes  i)lace  in  a  vision  or 
ecstasy  of  our  Lord;  so  that  both  the  temptation 
and  its  answer  arise  from  within.  Others  think 
that  the  temptation  was  suggested  from  within,  but 
in  a  state,  not  of  sleep  or  ecstasy,  but  of  complete 
consciousness.  Others  consider  this  narrative  to 
have  been  a  parable  of  our  Lord,  of  which  He  has 
made  Himself  the  subject.  All  these  suppositions 
set  aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the  Gospels: 
the  temptation  as  there  described  arose  not  from 
the  sinless  mind  of  the  Son  of  God,  where  indeed 
thoughts  of  evil  could  not  have  harbored,  but  from 
Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race.  Nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  this  account  is  a  mere  parable, 
unless  we  assume  that  JIatthew  and  Luke  have 
wholly  misunderstood  their  Master's  meaning,  'i'he 
story  is  that  of  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  be  under- 
stood, but  not  to  be  made  easier  by  explanations 
such  as  would  invalidate  the  only  testimony  on 
which  it  rests  (Heubner's  Pniclicul  VvmvttnUiry 
rni  Miitl/ieic). 

The  three  temptations  are  addressed  to  the  three 
forms  in  which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  soul  —  to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  th« 
love  of  praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii. 
IG).  But  there  is  one  element  common  to  them 
all  —  they  are  attempts  to  call  up  a  willful  and 
wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  patient  self-denying 
one. 

In  the  first  temptation  the  Rwleemer  is  an 
hungered,  and  when  the  Devil  bids  Him,  if  He  lje 
the  Son  of  God,  command  that  the  stones  may  be 
made  liread,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  great  sin 
in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome  the  pressing 
human  want.  Our  Lord's  answer  is  refjuired  to 
show  us  where  the  essence  of  the  temptation  lay. 
He  takes  the  words  of  Moses  to  the  children  of 
Israel  (Dent.  viii.  3),  which  mean,  not  that  men 
must  dispense  with  bread  and  feed  only  on  the 
study  of  the  divine  word,  but  that  our  meat  and 
drink,  our  food  and  raiment,  are  all  the  work  of  the 
creating  hand  of  God ;  and  that  a  sense  of  iltpnut- 
ivce  on  (jud  is  the  duty  of  man.  He  tells  the 
tempter  that  as  the  sons  of  Isniel  standing  in  the 
wilderness  were  forced  to  humble  themselves  and 
to  wait  upon  the  hand  of  (lod  for  the  bread  from 
heaven  wliich  He  gave  them,  so  the  Son  of  Man, 
fainting  in  the  wildeniess  from  hunger,  will  1)« 
humlile  and  will  wait  upon  his  Father  in  heaven 
for  the  word  that  shall  bring  Him  foo<l,  and  will 
not  be  hasty  to  deliver  Himself  from  that  dependent 
state,  but  will  wait  ]mtiently  for  the  gilU  of  his 
goodness.  In  the  second  temptation,  it  is  not  prol)- 
alile  that  they  left  the  wilderness,  but  that  Satan 
W.IS  allowe<l  to  suggest  to  our  Lord's  mind  tho 
]ilace,  and  the  nianel  that  could  be  wrought  there. 
They  stood,  as  has  been  smr^esled,  on  the  lofty 
porch  that  overhung  the  ^'alley  of  Kedron,  where 
the  steep  side  of  the  valley  was  addnl  to  the  height 
of  the  Temple  (.loseph.  AnI.  xv.  11,  §  f>),  and  made 
a  depth  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  have  borne  t<i 
look  down  upfin.  "  (  n-st  thyself  down  "  —  perfomj 
in  the  Holy  City,  in  a  pidilic  place,  a  wonder  that 
will  at  once  make  all  men  confess  that  none  but 
the  S>n  of  God  could  perfonu  it.  A  jmssai;* 
from  the  '.)lst   I'salm  is  quoted  to  give  a  color  la 
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the  argument.  Our  Lord  replies  by  an  allusion 
to  anotJier  text  that  carries  us  liack  again  to  the 
l8rj«lit«s  wandering  in  the  wilderness:  "  Ye  shall 
not  t«mpt  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  tempted  Him 
in  Massah  "  (Deut.  vi.  16).  Their  conduct  is  more 
fully  described  by  the  Psalmist  as  a  tempting  of 
God :  "  They  terapt«d  God  in  their  heart  by  asking 
meat  for  their  lust;  yea,  they  spake  against  God: 
they  said,  Can  God  furnish  a  tal)le  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?  Behold  he  smote  the  rock  that  the  waters 
gushed  out,  and  the  streams  overflowed.  Can  He 
give  bread  also  ?  Can  He  provide  flesh  for  his 
people?"  (Fs.  Ixxviii.)  Just  parallel  was  the 
temptation  here.  God  has  protected  Thee  so  far, 
brought  Thee  up,  put  his  seal  uiwn  Thee  by  man- 
Lfftst  proofs  of  his  favor.  Can  He  do  this  also? 
Can  He  send  the  angels  to  buoy  Thee  up  in  Thy 
descent?  Can  He  make  the  air  thick  to  sustain, 
and  the  eartlj  soft  to  receive  Thee?  The  appro- 
priate answer  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God."  In  the  third  temptation  it  is  not 
asserted  that  there  is  any  mountain  from  which  the 
eyes  of  commoa  men  can  see  the  world  and  its 
kingdoms  at  once  displayed ;  it  was  with  the  mental 
vision  of  One  who  knew  all  things  that  these  king- 
doms and  their  glory  were  seen.  And  Satan  has 
now  begun  to  discover,  if  he  knew  not  i'rom  the 
beginning,  that  One  is  here  who  can  become  the 
King  over  them  all.  He  says,  "  All  these  things 
will  I  give  Thee  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me."  In  St.  Luke  the  words  are  fuller:  "  All  this 
power  will  I  give  Thee,  and  the  glory  of  them,  for 
that  is  delivered  unto  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will 
I  give  it:"  but  these  words  are  the  lie  of  tlie 
tempter,  which  he  uses  to  mislead.  "  Thou  art 
come  to  be  great  —  to  be  a  King  on  the  earth ;  but 
I  am  strong,  and  will  resist  Thee.  Thy  followers 
shall  be  imprisoned  and  slain ;  some  of  them  sliall 
fall  away  through  fear;  others  shall  forsake  Thy 
cause,  loving  this  present  world.  Cast  in  Thy  lot 
with  me;  let  Thy  kingdom  be  an  earthly  kingdom, 
only  the  greatest  of  all  —  a  kingdom  such  as  the 
Jews  seek  to  see  established  on  the  throne  of  David. 
Worsliip  me  by  living  as  the  children  of  this  world 
live,  and  so  honoring  me  in  Thy  life :  then  all  shall 
De  Thine."  The  Lord  knows  that  the  tempter  is 
right  in  foretelling  such  trials  to  Him ;  but  though 
clouds  and  darkness  hang  over  the  path  of  his  min- 
istry He  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent 
Him,  and  not  another  work:  He  nmst  worship 
God  and  none  other.  •'  Get  thee  hence,  Satan ;  for 
it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  As  regards  the 
order  of  the  temptations,  there  are  internal  marks 
that  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  assigns  them  their 
historical  order:  St.  Luke  transposes  the  two  last, 
for  which  various  reasons  are  suggested  by  com- 
mentators (Matt.  iv.  1-11;  Mark  i.  12,  13;  Luke 
iv.  1-13). 

Deserting  for  a  time  the  historical  order,  we 
shall  find  that  the  records  of  this  first  portion  of 
his  ministry,  from  the  temptation  to  the  transfig- 
uration, consist  mainly  —  (i)  of  miracles,  which 
prove  his  divine  eonmiissiou;  (2)  of  discourses  and 
parables  on  the  doctrine  of  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven;"  (3)  of  incidents  showing  the  behavior 
jf  various  persons  when  brought  into  contact  with 
*ur  Lord.  The  two  former  may  require  some  gen- 
eral remarks,  the  last  will  unfold  themselves  with 
the  narrative. 

1.  The  Miracles.  —  The  power  of  working  mir- 
"Msles  waa  granted  to  many  under  the  Old  Covenant : 
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Moses  (Ex.  iii.  20,  vii.-xi.)  delivered  the  people  of 
Israel  from  Egypt  by  means  of  them;  and  Joshua, 
following  in  his  steps,  enjoyed  the  same  power  tbi 
the  completion  of  his  work  (Josh.  iii.  13-l(j}.  Sam- 
son (Judg.  XV.  19),  Elijah  (1  Iv.  xvii.  10,'<fec.),  and 
Elisha  (2  K.  ii.-vi.)  possessed  the  same  gift.  The 
prophets  foretold  that  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Moses 
was  the  type,  would  show  signs  and  wonders  as  he 
hail  doiie.  Miah,  in  describing  his  kingdom,  says 
— "  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  sliall  be  unstopped.  Then 
shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb  suig ''  (xxxv.  5,  C).  According  to 
the  same  prophet,  the  Christ  was  called  "  to  open 
the  blind  e^es,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison-house"  (xlii.  7).  And  all  who  looked  for 
the  coming  of  the  Jlessiah  expected  that  the  jxtwer 
of  miracles  would  be  one  of  the  tokens  of  his  com- 
mission. When  John  the  Baptist,  in  his  prison, 
heard  of  the  works  of  Jesus,  he  sent  his  disciples 
to  inquire,  "  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come  (^ 
epX<^M^''''y  ^  the  Messiah),  or  do  we  look  for  an- 
other? "  Our  I^rd,  in  answer  to  this,  only  points 
to  his  miracles,  leaving  to  John  the  inference  from 
them,  that  no  one  could  do  such  works  except  the 
promised  One.  When  our  Lord  cured  a  blind  and 
dumb  demoniac,  the  people,  struck  with  the  mira- 
cle, said,  "  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?  "  (Matt 
xii.  23).  On  another  like  occasion  it  was  asked, 
"  When  Christ  cometli  will  He  do  more  miracles 
than  these  which  this  man  hath  done?  "  (John  vii. 
31).  So  that  the  expectation  that  ilessiah  would 
work  miracles  existed  amongst  the  people,  and  was 
founded  on  the  language  of  prophecy.  Our  Lord's 
miracles  are  described  in  the  New  Testament  by 
several  names:  they  are  signs  ((rTj/ieia),  wondera 
irepaTa),  works  {epya,  most  frequently  in  St. 
John),  and  mighty  works  {Swd/jLUs),  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded. 
They  are  indeed  astonishing  works,  wrought  as 
signs  of  the  might  and  presence  of  God ;  and  they 
are  powers  or  mighty  works  because  they  are  such 
as  no  power  short  of  the  divine  could  have  effected. 
But  if  the  object  had  been  merely  to  work  wonders, 
without  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish  the  minds 
of  the  witnesses,  the  miracles  of  our  lx>rd  would 
not  have  been  the  best  means  of  producing  the 
eftect,  since  many  of  them  were  wrought  for  the 
good  of  obscure  people,  before  witnesses  chiefly  of 
the  humble  and  uneducated  class,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  ordinary  life  of  our  Lord,  which  lay  not 
amongst  those  who  made  it  their  special  business 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  a  prophet.  When 
requests  were  made  for  a  more  striking  sign  than 
those  which  He  had  wrought,  for  "a  sign  from 
heaven"  (Luke  xi.  1(5),  it  was  refused.  When 
tlie  tfiuipter  suggested  that  He  should  cast  Himsell 
down  from  the  pinn;icle  of  the  Temple  before  all 
men,  the  temptation  was  rejected.  The  miracleK  of 
our  Lord  were  to  be,  not  wonders  merely,  but  signs; 
and  not  merely  signs  of  preternatural  power,  but  of 
the  scope  and  character  of  his  ministry,  and  of  the 
divine  nature  of  his  Person.  This  will  be  evident 
from  an  examination  of  those  whicii  are  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  CJospels.  Nearly  forty 
cases  of  this  kind  appear;  liut  that  they  are  only 
examples  taken  out  of  a  very  great  number,  the 
Evangelists  frequently  remind  us  (.lolni  ii.  23; 
Matt.  viii.  16  and  parall. ;  iv.  23;  xii.  15  and  par- 
all.;  Luke  vi.  19;  Matt.  xi.  5;  xiii.  58;  k.  35,- 
xiv.  14,  36;  zv.  30;  six.  2;  xxi.  14).    These  case* 
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might  be  classified.  There  are  three  instances  of 
restoration  to  life,  each  under  peculiar  conditions: 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  was  lately  dead;  the  wid- 
ow's son  at  Nain  was  being  carried  out  to  the 
t,'rave;  anci  Lazarus  had  been  four  days  dead,  and 
was  returninj^  to  corruption  (^Matt.  ix.  18;  Luke 
vii.  11,  12;  John  xi.  1,  Ac).  There  are  about  six 
cases  of  demoniac  possession,  eacli  with  its  own 
circumstances:  one  in  the  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum, where  the  unclean  spirit  bore  witness  to 
Jesus  as  "the  holy  one  of  God  "  (Mark  i.  24);  a 
second,  that  of  the  man  who  dwelt  among  the 
t«mbs  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  whose 
st^ite  is  so  forcibly  described  by  St.  Mark  (v.  2). 
and  wlio  also  bore  witness  to  Him  as  "  the  Son  of 
the  Most  High  God;  "  a  third,  the  case  of  a  dumb 
man  (Matt.  ix.  32);  a  fourth,  that  of  a  youth  who 
was  brought  to  Him  as  He  came  down  from  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  15),  and 
whom  the  aisciples  had  vainly  tried  to  he;il;  a 
fifth,  that  of  anotlier  dumb  man,  whom  the  Jews 
tiiouglit  he  had  healed  "  through  Beelzebub  the 
prince  of  the  devils  "  (Luke  xi.  15);  and  a  sixth, 
that  of  the  Syro-Phwnician  girl  whose  mother's 
faith  was  so  tenacious  (Matt.  xv.  22).  There  are 
about  seventeen  recoriled  cases  of  the  cure  of  bodily 
sickness,  including  fever,  leprosy,  palsy,  inveterate 
weakness,  the  maimed  limb,  the  issue  of  blood  of 
twelve  years'  standing,  dropsy,  blindness,  deafness, 
and  dumbness  (John  iv.  47 ;  Matt.  viii.  2,  14,  ix. 
2;  John  V.  5;  Matt.  xii.  10,  viii.  5,  ix.  20,  27; 
Mark  viii.  22;  John  ix.  1;  Luke  xiii.  10,  xvii.  11, 
xviii.  -ib,  xxii.  51).  These  three  groups  of  mira- 
cles all  i)ertain  to  one  class;  they  all  Ijrought  help 
to  the  suffering  or  sorrowing,  and  proclaimed  what 
love  the  Man  that  did  them  bore  towards  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  There  is  another  class,  showing  a 
complete  control  over  the  powers  of  nature;  first  by 
acts  of  creative  jwwer,  as  when  in  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry  He  made  the  water  wine;  and  when 
He  fed  at  one  time  five  thousand,  and  at  another 
four,  witii  bread  miraculously  provided  (.lohn  ii.  7, 
vi.  10;  Matt.  xv.  32);  secondly,  by  setting  aside 
natural  laws  and  conditions  —  now  in  passing  un- 
seen through  a  hostile  crowd  (Luke  i v.  30);  now 
in  procuring  miraculous  draughts  of  fishes,  wlien 
the  tisiiers  skill  had  failed  (Luke  v.  4;  John  xxi. 
G);  now  in  stilling  a  tempest  (Matt.  viii.  20);  now 
in  walking  to  his  disciples  on  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv. 
25);  now  in  the  transformation  of  his  countenance 
by  a  heavenly  light  and  glory  (Matt.  xvii.  1);  and 
again  in  seeking  and  finding  the  shekel  for  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  to  the  Temple  in  tiie  fish's  month 
(Matt.  xvii.  27).  In  a  third  class  of  these  mira- 
cles we  find  our  I>ord  overawing  the  wills  of  men ; 
as  when  He  twice  cleared  the  Temple  of  the  traders 
(.lohn  ii.  13;  ALatt.  xxi.  12);  and  when  his  look 
gt.aggered  the  officers  that  came  to  take  Him  (John 
xviii.  6).  And  in  a  fourth  subdivision  will  stand 
ane  miracle  only,  where  his  power  was  used  for 
destruction  —  the  case  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Matt. 
xxi.  18).  The  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine 
does  not  properly  rank  here;  it  wa.s  a  permitted  act 
■j{  the  devils  which  he  cast  out,  and  is  no  more  to 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  tiie  Redeemer  than  are  all 
the  sicknesses  and  sufTerings  in   the  land  of  the 
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Jews  which  He  permitted  to  waste  and  destroy, 
having,  as  He  siiowed  by  his  miracles,  abundant 
power  to  prevent  them.  All  the  miracles  of  this 
latter  cla-ss  show  our  Lord  to  be  one  who  wields  the 
power  of  God.  No  one  can  suspend  the  laws  of 
nature  save  Him  who  made  them :  when  bread  is 
wonderfully  multiplied,  and  tiie  fickle  sea  becomes 
a  firm  floor  to  widk  on,  the  God  of  tlie  universe  is 
working  the  change,  directly  or  through  his  deputy. 
^'ery  remarkable,  as  a  claim  to  divine  power,  is  the 
mode  in  which  Jesus  justified  acts  of  healing  on 
the  Sabiiath  —  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work"  (John  v.  17):  wliich  means,  "As  God 
the  Father,  even  on  the  Sal)batli-day,  keei)s  all  the 
laws  of  the  universe  at  work,  making  the  planets 
roll,  and  the  grass  grow,  and  the  animal  pulses 
beat,  so  do  I  my  work;  I  stand  above  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  He  does."  " 

On  reviewing  all  the  recorded  mirac^s,  we  see  at 
once  that  they  are  signs  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
Person  and  mission.  None  of  them  are  done 
merely  to  astonish :  and  hardly  any  of  them,  even 
of  those  which  prove  his  power  more  than  his  love, 
but  tend  directly  towards  the  good  of  men  in 
some  way  or  other.  They  show  how  active  and 
unwearied  was  his  love;  they  also  show  the  diver- 
sity of  its  operation.  F'very  degree  of  ^  human 
need  —  from  Lazarus  now  returning  to  dust  — 
through  the  palsy  that  has  seized  on  brain  and 
nerves,  and  is  almost  deatli  —  through  the  leprosy 
which,  appearing  on  the  skin,  was  really  a  subtle 
poison  that  had  tainted  every  drop  of  blood  in  the 
veins  —  up  to  the  injury  to  the  particular  limb  — 
received  succor  from  the  powerful  word  of  Christ; 
and  to  wrest  his  buried  friend  from  corruption  and 
the  worm  was  neither  more  nor  less  difficult  than 
to  heal  a  withered  hand  or  restore  to  its  place  au 
ear  tliat  had  been  cut  off.  And  this  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  mii-acles  with  the  work  of  Christ  wiU 
explain  the  fiict  that  f'lith  was  in  many  cases 
required  as  a  condition  for  their  performance. 
Acfording  to  the  common  definition  of  a  miracle, 
any  one  would  seem  to  be  a  capable  witness  of  its 
performance:  yet  Jesus  sometimes  refrained  from 
working  wonders  before  the  unbelieving  (Mark  vi. 
5,  0),  and  sometimes  did  the  work  that  was  asked 
of  him  because  of  the  faith  of  them  that  asked  it 
(Mark  vii.  29).  The  miracles  were  intended  to 
attract  the  witnesses  of  tliem  to  become  followers 
of  Jesus  and  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Where  faith  was  already  so  far  fixed  on  Him  as  tc 
believe  that  He  could  do  miracles,  there  was  the  fit 
preparation  for  a  f\iith  in  higher  and  heavenly 
things.  'If  they  knew  tiiat  He  could  he:J  the  l)ody, 
they  only  required  teacliing  to  enlarge  tlieir  view 
of  him  into  tliat  of  a  healer  of  the  diseased  spirit, 
and  a  giver  of  true  life  to  those  that  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
men's  minds  were  in  a  stsite  of  bitterness  and  an- 
tagonism against  Him,  to  display  miracles  before 
them  would  Uit  increase  their  condemnation.  "  If 
I  liad  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin;  but  now 
have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both   Me  and  mj 


a  The  Saviour's  mlnirles  are  — 

iln  niisiii^'  the  dead 
Tn  cnriiid  inentJil 
In  hcaliug  the  body 


In  creating. 
In  (le.sti'0.ving. 
II    Of  power .j   In  netting  aside  the  ordinary  laws  of 
heini;. 
I  In  oveniwing  tlic  opposing  wills  of  meo 
In  the  account  in  tlio  text,  the   niimcles   that   too* 
place  after  the  Tninsflgiiratioa   have  been  iiioluilt<^ 
for  the  lake  of  couipluteuess. 
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Father"  (John  xv.  24).  This  result  was  inevita- 
ble: in  order  to  offer  salvation  to  those  who  are  to 
be  saved,  the  offer  must  be  heard  by  some  of  those 
who  will  reject  it.  Sliracles  then  have  two  pur- 
poses —  the  proximate  and  subordinate  purpose  of 
doing  a  work  of  love  to  them  that  need  it,  and  the 
higher  purpose  of  revealing  Christ  in  his  own  Per- 
son and  nature  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of 
men.  Hence  the  rejection  of  the  demand  for  a 
sign  from  heaven  —  for  some  great  celestial  phe- 
nomenon which  all  should  see  and  none  could 
dispute.  He  refused  to  give  such  a  sign  to  the 
"generation  "  that  asked  it:  and  once  He  offered 
them  instead  the  fact  that  .Jonah  was  a  t^Jpe  of 
Him  as  to  his  burial  and  resurrection :  thus  refus- 
ing them  the  kind  of  sign  which  they  required. 
So  again,  in  answer  to  a  similar  demand,  He  said, 
"  Destroy  this  t«mple  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  up  "  —  alluding  to  his  death  and  resurrection. 
It  is  as  though  He  had  said,  "  All  the  miracles 
that  I  have  been  working  are  only  intended  to  call 
attention  to  the  one  great  miracle  of  My  presence 
on  earth  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  No  other  kind 
of  miracle  will  I  work.  If  you  wish  for  a  greater 
sign,  I  refer  you  to  tlie  great  miracle  about  to  be 
wrought  in  Me  —  that  of  My  resurrection."  The 
lx)rd's  words  do  not  mean  that  there  shall  be  no 
sign;  He  is  working  wonders  daily:  but  that  He 
will  not  travel  out  of  the  plan  He  has  proposed  for 
Himself.  A  sign  in  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
would  prove  that  the  power  of  God  was  tliere ;  but  it 
would  not  t«ach  men  to  understand  the  mission  of 
God  Incarnate,  of  tlie  loving  and  suffering  friend  and 
brother  of  men.  The  miracles  which  He  wrought 
are  those  best  suited  to  this  purpose;  and  those 
who  had  faith,  though  but  in  small  measure,  were 
the  fittest  to  behold  them.  They  knew  Him  but 
a  little;  but  even  to  think  of  Him  as  a  Prophet 
who  w;is  able  to  heal  their  infirmity  was  a  germ  of 
faith  sufficient  to  make  them  fit  hearers  of  his  doc- 
trine and  spectators  of  His  deeds.  But  those 
gained  nothing  from  the  Divine  work  who,  unable 
to  deny  the  evidence  of  their  eyes  and  ears,  took 
refuge  in  the  last  argument  of  malice,  "  He  casteth 
out  devils  through  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
devils." 

What  is  a  miracle  ?  A  miracle  must  be  either 
something  done  in  contravention  of  all  law,  or  it  is 
a  transgression  of  all  the  laws  known  to  us,  but 
not  of  some  law  which  further  researcli  may  dis- 
cover for  us,  or  it  is  a  transgression  of  all  natural 
laws,  whether  known^iow  or  to  be  known  hereafter, 
on  account  of  some  higher  law  whose  operation 
interferes  with  them.  Oidy  the  last  of  these  def- 
initions coidd  apply  to  the  (Christian  miracles.  God 
having  chosen  to  govern  the  world  by  laws,  having 
impressed  on  the  face  of  nature  in  characters  not 
to  be  mistaken  the  great  truth  that  He  rules  the 
universe  by  law  and  order,  would  not  adopt  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  a  different  plan  from  that  which 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  He  has  pursued.  If  the 
seen  universe  requires  a  scheme  of  order,  and  the 
spiritual  world  is  governed  without  a  scheme  (so  to 
ipeak),by  caprice,  then  the  God  of  Nature  appears 
to  contradict  the  God  of  Grace.  Spinoza  has  not 
failed  to  make  the  most  of  this  argument;  but  he 
|5sails  not  the  true  (Jhristian  idea  of  a  miracle,  but 
tne  which  he  substitutes  for  it  {Tract.  Tlieol. 
Polil.  6).  Nor  can  the  Christian  miracles  be  re- 
garded a-'*  cases  in  which  the  wonder  depends  on 
Ijje  anticipanon  only  of  some  law  that  is  not  now 
ladewtood,  but  shall  be  so  hereafter.     In  the  first 
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place  many  of  them  go  beyond,  in  the  amount  of 
their  operation,  all  the  wildest  hopes  of  the  scientific 
discoverer.  In  the  second  place,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  miracle  is  vitiated  by  such  an  explanation. 
AU  distinction  in  kind  between  the  man  who  is 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  age  in  physical  knowl- 
edge, and  the  worker  of  miracles,  would  be  taken 
away;  and  the  miracles  of  one  age,  as  the  steam- 
engine,  the  telegraph-wire,  become  the  tools  and 
toys  of  the  ne.xt.  It  remains  then  that  a  miracle 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  oveiTuling  of  some  physica/ 
law  by  some  hi<;her  law  that  is  brought  in.  We 
are  invited  in  the  Gospels  to  regard  the  miracles 
not  as  wonders,  but  as  the  wonderful  acts  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  They  are  identified  with  the  work  of 
redemption.  There  are  even  cautions  against  teach- 
ing them  separately  —  against  severing  them  from 
their  connection  with  his  work.  Eye-witnesses  of 
his  miracles  were  strictly  charged  to  make  no  report 
of  them  to  others  (Matt.  ix.  30;  Mark' v.  43,  vii. 
36).  And  yet  when  John  the  Baptist  sent  his  dis- 
ciples to  ascertain  wliether  the  Messiah  were  indeed 
come  or  not,  the  answer  they  took  back  was  the 
very  thing  which  was  forbidden  to  others  —  a  report 
of  miracles.  The  explanation  of  this  seeming  con  • 
tradiction  is  that  wherever  a  report  of  the  signs  and 
wonders  was  likely  to  be  conveyed  without  a  right 
conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  kind 
of  doctrine  which  He  tausjht.  there  He  suffered  not 
the  report  to  be  carried.  Now  had  the  purpose 
l)een  to  reveal  his  divine  nature  onlv.  this  caution 
would  not  have  Ijeen  needed,  nor  would  faith  have 
been  a  needful  preliminary  for  the  appreliension  of 
miracles,  nor  would  the  temptations  of  Satan  in 
the  wilderness  have  been  the  cunning  snares  they 
were  intended  to  be,  nor  would  it  have  been  neces- 
sary to  refuse  the  convincing  sign  from  heaven  to 
the  Jews  that  asked  it.  But  the  part  of  his  work 
to  which  attention  was  to  be  directed  in  connection 
with  the  miracles,  was  the  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion by  One  "who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  (»od,  liut 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He 
humbled  Himself,  and  l)ecame  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  Cross"  (Phil.  ii.  5-8).  .Very 
few  are  the  miracles  in  which  divine  power  is  exer- 
cised without  a  manifest  reference  to  the  purpose 
of  assisting  men.  He  works  for  the  most  part  as 
the  Power  of  God  in  a  state  of  humiliation  for  the 
good  of  men.  Not  insignificant  here  are  the  cases 
in  which  He  condescends  to  use  means,  wholly 
inadequate  indeed  in  any  other  hands  than  his; 
but  still  they  are  a  token  that  He  has  descended, 
into  the  reu'ion  where  means  are  employed,  from 
that  in  whicli  even  the  spoken  word  can  control 
the  subservient  agents  of  nature.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  patient  (JIatt.  viii.  3,  15,  ix.  29,  xx.  34; 
Luke  vii.  14;  xxii.  51).  He  anointed  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  with  clay  (.lohn  ix.  6).  He  put  his  finger 
into  the  ear  and  touched  the  tongue  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  sufferer  in  Decapolis  (Mark  vii.  33,  34).  He 
treated  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  in  like  fashion 
(.Mark  viii.  23).  Kven  where  He  fed  the  five 
thousand  and  the  four,  He  did  not  create  bread 
out  of  nothing,  which  would  liave  been  as  easy  for 
Him,  but  much  bread  out  of  little;  and  He  looked 
up  to  heaven  and  blessed  the  meat  as  a  thankful 
man  would  do  (Matt.  xiv.  1!);  .lohn  vi.  11;  Matt. 
XV.  36).  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  He  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  gave  thanks  that  the  Father  had  heard 
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Him  (John  xi.  41,  42),  and  this  great  miracle  is 
accompanied  by  teais  an  J  groaiiings,  that  show  how 
One  so  mighty  to  save  has  truly  become  a  man 
with  human  soul  and  sympathies.  The  worker  of 
the  miracles  is  <jod  become  Man;  and  as  signs  of 
his  Person  and  \\ork  are  they  to  be  measured. 
Hence,  when  tiie  question  of  the  credibility  of 
miracles  is  discussed,  it  ought  to  be  preceded  by 
the  question.  Is  redemption  from  the  sin  of  Adam 
a  probable  thing?  Is  it  probable  that  there  are 
spiritual  laws  as  well  as  natural,  regulating  the 
relations  lietween  us  and  tlie  Pather  of  our  spirits  V 
Is  it  probable  tiiat,  such  laws  existing,  the  needs 
of  men  and  tlie  goodness  of  God  would  lead  to  an 
expression  of  tiiem,  complete  or  pai-tial,  by  means 
of  revektion  ?  If  these  questions  are  all  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  then  Hume's  argument  against 
miracles  is  already  half  overthrown.  "  No  testi- 
mony," says  Hume,  "  is  sufficient  to  establish  a 
miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind 
that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than 
the  fact  which  it  endeavors  to  establish ;  and  even 
in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  argu- 
ments, and  the  suiierior  only  gives  us  an  assurance 
suitable  to  that  di,^:"ee  of  force  which  remains  after 
deducting  the  inlerior"  {Ess'iys,  vol.  ii.  p.  130). 
If  the  Christian  miracles  are  parts  of  a  scheme 
which  bears  other  marks  of  a  divine  origin,  they 
point  to  tiie  existence  of  a  set  of  spiritual  laws  with 
which  Christianity  is  connected,  and  of  which  it  is 
the  expression ;  and  (hen  the  difficulty  of  belie\ing 
them  disap[)ears.  They  are  not  "  against  nature," 
but  above  it ;  they  are  not  tlie  few  caprices  of  Prov- 
idence breaking  in  upon  ages  of  order,  but  they  are 
glimpses  of  the  divine  spiritual  cosmos  permitted  to 
be  seen  amidst  the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  of 
which  they  take  precedence,  just  as  in  the  })hysical 
world  one  law  can  sujjersede  another.  And  as  to 
the  testimony  for  them  let  Paley  speak :  "  If 
twelve  men,  whose  probity  and  good  sense  I  had 
long  known,  sliould  seriously  and  circumstantially 
reLate  to  me  an  account  of  a  miracle  wrought  before 
their  eyes,  and  in  which  it  was  impossible  they 
should  be  deceived ;  if  the  governor  of  the  country, 
hearing  a  rumor  of  this  account,  should  call  those 
men  into  his  presence,  and  offer  them  a  short  pro- 
posal, either  to  confess  the  imposture  or  submit  to 
be  tied  up  to  a  gibbet;  if  they  should  refuse  with 
one  voice  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  any 
falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  case;  if  this  threat 
were  communicated  to  them  separately,  yet  with 
no  different  etiect;  if  it  was  at  last  executed,  if  I 
myself  saw  them  one  after  another  consenting  to 
be  racked,  burnt,  or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up 
the  truth  of  their  account ;  .  .  .  there  exists  not 
a  skeptic  in  the  world  who  would  nst  believe  them, 
or -who  would  defend  such  incredulity"  (Jividtiiccs, 
Jntrwluction,  p.  (!).  In  the  theory  of  a  "  mutual 
destruction  "  of  .arguments  so  that  tiie  belief  in 
miracles  would  represent  exactly  the  balance  be- 
tween tiie  evidence  for  and  against  them,  Hume 
contradicts  the  commonest  religious,  and  indeed 
worldly,  experience;  he  confounds  the  state  of  de- 
liberation and  examination  witii  tiiat  of  conviction. 
When  Tiionias  tlie  Ai^stle,  who  had  doul)te(l  the 
ijreat  central  miracle  of  tiie  resuriection,  was  allowed 
bo  touch  the  Saviour's  wounded  side,  and  in  an 
ivcess  of  undoulitiiig  faith  exclaimed,  "  My  Ixird, 
tiid  my  Cod !  "  who  does  not  see  that  at  tliat 
Tiuiuent  all  the  former  doubts  were  wijiod  out,  and 
were  as  (lioiii^h  they  had  never  been  V  How  could 
he  carry  about  those  doubts  or  any  rinollection  of 
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them,  to  be  a  set-off  against  the  complete  cou-■^• 
tion  that  had  succeeded  them ?  It  is  so  with  the 
Christian  hfe  in  every  case;  faith,  which  is  -the 
suljstance  of  tilings  hoped  lor,  the  evidence  of  thhi>{8 
not  seen,"  could  not  continue  to  weigh  and  balance 
evidence  for  and  against  the  truth ;  the  conviction 
either  rises  to  a  perfect  moral  certainty,  or  it  con- 
tinues tainted  and  worthless  as  a  principle  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  lapse  of  time  may  somewhat  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  evidence  for  miracles,  but  it  does  not  weaken 
it.  It  is  more  difficult  (so  to  speak)  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  who  delive.red  their  testimony 
ages  ago;  but  another  kind  of  evidence  has  been 
gathering  strength  in  successive  ages.  The  miracles 
are  all  consequences  and  incidents  of  one  great 
miracle,  the  Incarnation ;  and  if  the  Incarnation  is 
found  true,  the  rest  become  highly  probable.  But 
this  very  doctrine  has  been  thoroughly  proved 
through  all  these  ages.  Nations  ha^■e  adopted  it, 
and  they  are  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world. 
Men  have  lived  and  died  in  it,  have  given  up  their 
lives  to  preach  it;  have  found  that  it  did  not  dis- 
appoint them,  but  held  true  under  them  to  the 
last.  The  existence  of  Christianity  itself  has  b&- 
come  an  evidence.  It  is  a  phenomenon  easy  to 
understand  if  we  grant  the  miracle  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, l)ut  is  an  eflect  without  an  adequate  cause  if 
that  be  denied. 

Jliracles  then  are  offered  us  in  the  Gospels,  not 
as  startling  violations  of  the  order  of  nature,  but  as 
consequences  of  the  revelation  of  Himself  made  by 
.Jesus  Christ  for  men's  salvation,  and  as  such  they 
are  not  violations  of  order  at  all,  but  interferences 
of  the  spiritual  order  with  the  natural.  They  are 
abundantly  witnessed  by  earnest  and  com])etent 
men,  who  did  not  aim  at  any  eartlily  reward  for 
their  teaching;  and  they  are  proof's,  together  with 
his  pure  life  and  holy  doctrine,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  (.See  Dean  Trench  On  tlie  Mlntdts, 
an  important  work;  [Mozley,  Bampion  Lectufes, 
I8G5;]  liaumgarten,  Libeti  Jtsu;  Paley's  J-'vi- 
dences;  liutler's  Aiinlo</y;  Hase,  Lebcn  Jisu;  with 
the  various  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.) 

2.  The  PiinibUs.  —  In  considering  the  Lord's 
teaching  we  turn  first  to  the  parables.  In  all  ages 
the  aid  of  the  imagination  has  been  sought  to  assist 
in  the  teaching  of  abstract  truth,  and  that  in  various 
ways :  in  the  parable,  where  some  story  of  ordinary 
doings  is  made  to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning,  be- 
yond what  the  narrative  itself  contains,  and  without 
any  assertion  that  the  narrati\e  does  or  does  not 
present  an  actual  occurrence^  in  the  fable,  where 
a  story,  for  the  most  part  an  impossible  one,  of 
talking  beast  and  reasoning  bird,  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  some  shrewd  and  prudent  lesson  of  worldly  wis 
dom  :  in  the  allegory,  which  is  a  story  with  a  moral 
or  spiritual  meaning,  in  which  the  lesson  taught  is 
so  prominent  as  almost  wholly  to  supersede  the 
story  that  clothes  it,  and  the  names  and  actions 
are  so  chosen  that  no  interpreter  shall  be  requii-ed 
for  the  application  :  and  lastly,  in  the  proverb, 
which  is  often  only  a  parable  or  a  fable  condensed 
into  a  few  pithy  words  [I'AUAni.i;]  (Krncsti,  Ltx. 
Tech.  (h-aciim,  under  vapa^oXi],  \6yos,  a^Krjyo' 
p/a;  Trench,  On  the  /'-uv,W,s  ;  Alford  on  Malt, 
xiii.  1,  and  other  ( 'ommentators;  Hase,  Lthiti  Jigu, 
§  07,  4th  ed.;  Keander,  Lehen  .fesii,  p.  508,  foil.). 
Nearly  fifty  parables  are  preserved  in  the  (joK|)eU, 
and  iliey  are  only  selected  from  a  larger  nunil>ci 
^Mark  iv.  3.3).  I'jich  ICvangelist,  even  St.  Mark, 
has  preserved  some  that  are  peculiar  to  hitnadl 
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St.  John  never  uses  tlie  word  parab'e,  but  that  of 
pi-overb  {napoifxia),  which  the  other  Evangelists 
nowhere  employ.  In  reference  to  this  mode  of 
teaching,  our  Lord  tells  the  disciples,  "  Unto  you 
it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  but  to  others  in  parables,  that  seeing  they 
might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  under- 
stand "  (Luke  viii.  10);  and  some  have  hastily  con- 
cluded from  this  that  the  parable  —  the  clearest  of 
all  modes  of  teaching  —  was  employed  to  conceal 
knowledge  from  those  who  were  not  susceptible  of 
it,  and  that  this  was  its  chief  purpose.  But  it  was 
chosen  not  for  this  negative  object,  but  for  its 
positive  advantages  in  the  instruction  of  the  dis- 
ciples. The  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
not  understood  even  by  disciples ;  hard  even  to  them 
were  the  sayings  that  described  it,  and  the  hearing 
of  them  caused  many  to  go  back  and  walk  no  more 
with  Him  (John  vi.  6G).  If  there  was  any  mode 
of  teaching  better  suited  than  another  to  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  truths  for  the  memory  that  were 
not  yet  accepted  by  the  heart  —  for  keeping  the 
seed  safe  till  the  time  should  arrive  for  the  quicken- 
ing Spirit  to  come  down  and  give  it  growth  —  that 
mode  would  be  the  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  disciples.  And  any  means  of  translating 
an  abstract  thought  into  sensuous  language  has 
ever  been  the  olyect  of  poet  and  teacher  in  all 
countries.  He  who  can  best  employ  the  symbols 
of  the  visible  world  for  the  deeper  acts  of  thouglit 
has  been  the  clearest  and  most  successful  expositor. 
The  parable  affords  just  such  an  instrument  as  w;is 
required.  Who  could  banish  from  his  mind,  when 
once  understood,  the  image  of  the  house  built  on 
the  sand,  as  the  symbol  of  the  faithless  soul  unable 
to  stand  by  the  truth  in  the  day  of  temptation  ? 
To  whom  does  not  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
bring  back  the  thought  of  God's  merciful  kindness 
towards  the  erring  V  But  witiiout  such  striking 
images  it  would  have  been  impossible  (to  use  mere 
humau  language)  to  make  known  to  the  disciples 
in  their  half-enlightened  state  the  mysteries  of  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God  ;is  a  principle  of  life,  of  repent- 
ance from  sin,  and  of  an  assurance  of  peace  and 
welcome  from  the  God  of  mercy.  I'^asterii  teachers 
have  made  this  mode  of  instruction  familiar;  the 
originality  of  the  parables  lay  not  in  the  method 
of  teaching  by  stories,  but  in  the  profound  and  new 
truths  which  the  stories  taught  so  aptly.  And 
Jesus  had  another  purpose  in  selecting  this  form 
of  instruction :  He  foresaw  that  many  would  reject 
Him,  and  on  them  He  would  not  lay  a  heavier 
burden  than  they  needs  must  bear.  He  did  not 
offer  them  daily  and  hourly,  in  their  plainest  form, 
the  grand  truths  of  sin  and  atonement,  of  judgment 
and  heaven  and  hell,  and  in  so  doing  multiply 
occasions  of  blaspheming.  "  Those  that  were  with- 
out "  heard  the  parable;  but  it  was  an  aimless  story 
to  them  if  they  sought  no  moral  piu'pose  under  it, 
and  a  dark  saying,  passing  comprehension,  if  they 
did  so  seek.  When  the  Lord  gathered  round  Him 
those  that  were  willing  to  be  his,  and  explained  to 
them  at  length  the  parable  and  its  application 
(Matt.  xiii.  10-18),  then  the  light  thus  thrown  on 
.t  was  not  easy  to  extinguish  in  their  memory. 
And  amongst  th  )se  without  there  was  no  doubt  a 
iifFerence;  some  Tutened  with  indifferent,  and  some 
rith  unbelieving  and  resisting  minds;  and  of  both 
■niuds  some  remained  in  their  aversion,  m'-e  or 
less  active,  from  the  Son  of  God  unto  the  end,  and 
jOiae  were  converted  after  He  was  risen.  To  th^se 
we  maj  suppose  tliat  the  parabU^s  which  had  rested 
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in  their  memories  as  vivid  pictures,  yet  stil]  a  dead 
letter,  so  far  as  moral  import  is  concerned,  became 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  business  it  was  to  teach 
men  all  things  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their 
remembrance  (John  xiv.  26),  a  quick  and  powerful 
light  of  truth,  lighting  up  the  dark  places  with  a 
brightness  ne\er  again  to  fade  from  their  eyes. 
The  parable  unapplied  is  a  dark  saying;  the  parable 
explained  is  the  clearest  of  all  teaching.  AVhen 
language  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture  which  would 
seem  to  treat  the  parables  as  means  of  concealment 
rather  than  of  instmction,  it  must  be  taken  to  refer 
to  the  unexplained  parable  —  to  the  cypher  with- 
out the  key  —  the  symbol  without  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

Besides  the  parables,  the  more  direct  teaching  of 
our  Lord  is  conveyed  in  many  discourses,  dispersed 
through  the  Gospels;  of  which  three  may  be  here 
selected  as  examples,  the  Sermon  on  the  ^Slcnuit 
(.Matt,  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  after  the  feeduig  of 
tlie  five  thousand  (John  vi.  22-G5),  and  the  final 
discourse  and  prayer  which  preceded  the  Passion 
(John  xi\.-xvii.).  These  are  selected  principally 
because  they  mark  three  distinct  periods  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  the  opening  of  it,  the  principal 
change  in  the  tone  of  its  teaching,  and  the  solemn 
close. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavor  to  establish  that 
tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Matthew  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Plain  of  St.  Luke, 
the  evidence  for  their  being  one  and  the  same  dis- 
course greatly  preponderates.  If  so,  then  its  his- 
torical position  must  be  fi.xed  from  St.  Luke;  and 
its  earlier  place  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  must  be 
owing  to  the  Evangelist's  wish  to  commence  the 
account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  summary 
of  his  teaching;  an  intention  further  illustrated  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  Evangelist  has  wrought  in 
with  his  report  of  the  discourse  .several  sayings 
which  St.  Luke  connects  with  the  various  facts 
which  on  different  occasions  drew  them  forth  (couip. 
Luke  xiv.  34,  xi.  33,  xvi.  17,  xii.  58,  5'J,  xvi.  18, 
with  places  in  jMatt.  v. ;  also  Luke  xi.  1-4,  xii.  33, 
34,  xi.  34-3G,  xvi.  13,  xu.  22-31,  with  places  in 
Matt.  vi. ;  also  Luke  xi.  9-13,  xiii.  24,  2.3-27.  with 
places  in  Matt.  vii.).  Yet  this  is  done  without 
violence  to  the  connection  and  structure  of  the 
whole  discourse.  Matthew,  to  whom  Jesus  is  ever 
present  as  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  I'rophet  of 
the  chosen  people,  the  successor  of  JNIoses,  sets  at 
the  head  of  his  ministry  the  giving  of  the  Christian 
law  with  its  bearing  on  the  Jewish.  Erom  Luke 
we  learn  that  Jesus  had  gone  up  into  a  mountain 
to  pray,  that  on  the  morning  following  He  made 
up  the  number  of  his  twelve  Apostles,  and  solemnly 
appointed  them,  and  then  descending  He  sto-id 
upon  a  level  place  {Kara^as  jj-er  avTwv  tarTr)  eVl 
r6nov  TTeSit'oii,  Luke  vi.  17),  not  iiecessarily  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  but  where  the  multitude 
could  stand  round  and  hear:  and  t'-.ere  he  taught 
them  in  a  solemn  address  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  new  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  He 
tells  them  who  are  meet  to  be  citizens  of  that 
heavenly  polity,  and  in  so  doing  rebukes  almoot 
every  quality  on  which  the  world  sets  a  value.  The 
poor  in  spirit,  that  is  the  lowly-minded,  the  mourn- 
ers and  the  meek,  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for 
righteousness,  the  merciful,  the  pui'e,  and  the  j)eace- 
makers,  are  all  "  blessed,"  are  all  possessed  of  the 
temper  which  will  assort  well  with  tlmt  heavenly 
kingdom,  in  contrast  to  the  proud,  the  confident, 
the  great  and  8uc".essful,  whom  the  world  honor*. 
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{St.  Luke  adds  denunciations  of  woe  to  the  tempers 
•rhicli  are  opposed  to  tlie  (jospel,  which  St.  Mattliew 
oniits. )  This  novel  exordium  startles  all  the  hearers, 
for  it  seems  to  procLutn  a  new  world,  new  hopes,  and 
now  virtues;  and  our  l^rd  then  proceeds  to  meet  the 
question  that  rises  up  in  their  minds  —  "  If  these 
dispositions  and  not  a  literal  obedience  to  minute 
precepts  constitute  a  Christian,  what  then  becomes 
of  the  law?"  Answering  this  tacit  objection,  the 
Lord  bids  them  "  think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
8'roy  (KaTaKva-ai^  ((bulUlt)  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill  "  (irArypaicrai, 
compUte,  Matt.  v.  17).  He  goes  on  to  tell  them 
that  not  one  point  or  letter  of  the  Law  was  written 
in  vain;  that  what  was  temporary  in  it  does  not 
fall  away  till  its  pur[)0se  is  answered,  what  was  of 
permanent  oliligatioti  shall  ne\er  be  lost.  He  then 
shows  how  far  more  deep  and  searching  a  moral 
lawgiver  He  is  than  was  Moses  his  prototype,  who 
like  Him  spoke  the  mind  of  God.  The  eternal 
principles  which  Moses  wrote  in  broad  lines,  such 
as  a  dull  and  unspiritual  people  must  read.  He 
applies  to  deeper  seated  sins  and  to  all  the  finer 
shades  of  evil.  JIurder  was  denounced  by  the  Law; 
but  anger  and  provoking  speech  are  of  the  same 
stock.  It  is  not  only  murder,  but  hate,  that  is  the 
root  of  that  poisonous  fruit  which  God  abhors. 
Hate  defiles  the  very  offering  that  a  man  makes  to 
God;  let  him  leave  his  gift  unoffered,  and  get  the 
hate  cast  out,  and  not  waste  his  time  in  an  unac- 
ceptaljle  .sacrifice.  Hate  will  affect  the  soul  forever, 
if  it  goes  out  of  the  world  to  meet  its  Judge  in 
that  defiling  garment:  "agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickl)-,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him  " 
(ver.  25).  The  act  of  adultery  is  deadly,  and  Moses 
forbade  it.  15ut  to  permit  the  thought  of  lust  to 
rest  in  the  heart,  to  suffer  the  desire  to  linger  there 
without  combating  it  (jSAeVeu/  rphs  rh  4-iTtOufj.ri- 
ffai)  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  shares  the  condem- 
nation. The  breach  of  an  oath  (Lev.  x'lx.  12)  was 
forbidden  by  the  Law;  and  the  rabbinical  writers 
had  woven  a  distinction  between  oaths  that  were 
and  oaths  that  were  not  binding  (Maimonides  in 
Lightfoot,  //or.  //cb.  ii.  p.  127).  Jesus  shows  that 
oil  oaths,  whether  they  name  the  Creator  or  not, 
are  an  appeal  to  Him,  and  all  are  on  that  account 
equally  binding.  Hut  the  need  of  an  oath  "  cometh 
of  evil;  "  the  bare  asseveration  of  a  Christian  should 
be  as  solenm  and  sacred  to  him  as  the  most  binding 
oath.  That  this  in  its  simple  literal  application 
would  go  to  alwlish  all  swearing  is  beyond  a  ques- 
tion; but  the  lyord  is  sketching  out  a  perfect  Law 
for  a  perfect  kingdom;  and  this  is  not  the  only 
part  of  the  .sermon  on  the  Mount  which  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world  cannot  be  carried  out 
completely.  Men  there  are  on  whom  a  word  is  less 
binding  than  an  oath:  and  in  Judicial  proceedings 
the  highest  test  must  be  applied  to  them  to  elicit 
the  truth ;  therefore  an  oath  must  still  form  part 
of  a  legal  process,  and  a  good  man  may  take  what 
is  really  kept  up  U)  control  the  wicked.  Jesus  Him- 
•elf  did  not  refuse  the  oath  administered  to  Him 
in  the  Sanhedrim  (Matt.  xxvi.  63),  And  yet  the 
need  of  an  oath  "cometh  of  evil,"  for  among  men 
who  respect  the  truth  it  would  add  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  their  evidence.  Almost  the  same  would 
»pply  to  the  precepts  with  which  our  \jorA  rcpLices 
Uie  nmch-abused  law  of  retaliation,  "  An  eye  for 
*n  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  (Lx.  xxi.  24). 
To  conquer  an  enemy  by  submission  where  lie 
exjMH;tal  resistance  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
otMpd;  it  is  iu)  e.\act  iniiUition  of  our  Ixird's  own 
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example,  who,  when  lie  might  have  sumnvncd 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  Angels  to  his  aid, 
allowed  the  Jews  to  revile  and  slay  Him.  And  yet 
it  is  not  possible  at  once  to  wipe  out  from  our 
social  arrangements  the  principle  of  retribution. 
The  robber  who  takes  a  coat  must  not  be  encouraged 
to  seize  the  cloak  also;  to  give  to  every  one  that 
asks  all  that  he  asks  would  be  an  encouragement 
to  sloth  and  shameless  importunity.  But  yet  the 
awakened  conscience  will  find  out  a  hundred  ways 
in  which  the  spirit  of  this  precept  may  be  carried 
out,  even  in  our  imperfect  social  state;  and  the 
power  of  this  loving  policy  will  be  felt  by  those  who 
attempt  it.  Finally,  our  Lord  sums  up  this  portion 
of  his  divine  law  by  words  full  of  sublime  wisdom. 
To  the  cramped  and  confined  love  of  the  Itabbis, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine 
enemy,"  He  opposes  this  nobler  rule  —  "  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you,  that  j'e 
may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven ;  for  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.  .  .  .  15e  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect"  (Matt. 
V.  44,  45,  48).  To  this  part  of  the  sermon,  which 
St.  Luke  has  not  preserved,  but  which  St.  Matthew, 
writing  as  it  were  with  his  face  turned  towards  his 
Jewish  countrymen,  could  not  pretermit,  succeed 
precepts  on  almsgiving,  on  prayer,  on  forgiveness, 
on  fasting,  on  trust  in  God's  providence,  and  on 
tolerance ;  all  of  them  tuned  to  one  of  two  notes : 
that  a  man's  whole  nature  must  be  ofl'ered  to  God, 
and  that  it  is  man's  duty  to  do  to  others  as  he 
would  have  them  do  to  him.  An  earnest  appeal  on 
the  difficulty  of  a  godly  life,  and  the  worthle.ssness 
of  mere  profession,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  parable, 
concludes  this  wonderful  discourse.  'l"he  differences 
between  the  reports  of  the  two  EvangeUsts  are 
many.  In  the  former  Gospel  the  sermon  occupies 
one  hundred  and  seven  verses:  in  the  latter,  thirty. 
The  longer  report  includes  the  exposition  of  the 
relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law:  it  also  draws 
together,  as  we  have  seen,  some  passages  which  St. 
Luke  reiwrts  elsewhere  and  in  another  connection ; 
and  where  the  two  contain  the  same  matter,  that 
of  Luke  is  somewhat  more  compressed.  But  iu 
tiiking  account  of  this,  the  purpose  of  St.  Matthew 
is  to  lie  borne  in  mind :  the  morality  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  be  fully  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Ix)rd's  ministry,  and  especially  in  its  bearing  on 
tlie  Law  as  usually  received  by  the  Jews,  for  whose 
use  especially  this  (Jospel  was  designed.  And  when 
this  discourse  is  compared  with  the  later  examples 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the  fact  comes  out 
more  distinctl}',  that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  the 
Christian  lawgiver,  nither  than  the  whole  (Jospel; 
that  the  standard  of  Christian  duty  is  here  fixed, 
but  tiie  me.ans  for  raising  men  to  the  level  where 
the  observance  of  such  a  law  is  at  all  possible  are 
not  yet  |>ointed  out.  The  hearers  learned  how 
Christians  would  act  and  think,  and  to  what  degree 
of  moral  purity  they  would  aspire,  in  the  state  of 
salvation;  but  how  that  state  was  to  be  purchased 
for  them,  and  conveyed  over  to  them,  is  not  yti 
poiufed  out. 

The  next  example  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must 
I*  tiiken  from  a  later  epoch  in  his  ministry.  It  ii 
prol>able  that  the  great  discourse  in  John  vi.  took 
place  about  the  time  of  the  Transfiguration,  jmt 
before  which  He  began  to  reveal  t/.  the  disciples  Um 
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llory  of  his  sufferings  (Matt.  xvi.  and  parallels), 
which  was  the  special  and  frequent  theme  of  his 
teaching  until  the  end.  The  effect  of  his  personal 
work  ou  the  disciples  now  becomes  the  prominent 
subject.  He  had  taught  them  that  He  was  the 
Christ,  and  had  given  them  his  law,  wider  and 
deeper  far  than  that  of  Moses.  But  the  objection 
to  every  law  applies  more  strongly  the  purer  and 
higher  the  law  is ;  and  "  how  to  perform  that  which 
I  will"  is  a  question  that  grows  more  difficult  to 
answer  as  the  standard  of  obedience  is  raised.  It 
is  that  question  which  our  Lord  proceeds  to  answer 
here.  Tlie  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  lately 
taken  place ;  and  from  this  miracle  He  preaches  yet 
a  greater,  namely,  that  all  spiritual  life  is  imparted 
to  the  disciples  from  Him,  and  that  they  must  feed 
ou  Him  that  their  souls  may  live.  He  can  feed 
them  with  something  more  than  manna,  even  with 
Himself;  "  for  the  bread  of  God  is  He  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world  " 
(.John  vi.  26-40).  The  Jews  murmur  at  this  hard 
doctrine,  and  He  warns  them  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
test  of  those  who  have  been  with  Him:  "  No  man 
can  come  to  3Ie  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
Me  draw  him."  He  repeats  that  He  is  the  bread 
of  life;  and  they  murmur  yet  more  (vers.  41-52). 
He  presses  it  on  them  still  more  strongly :  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  liis  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood  hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh, 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in 
him.  .A.S  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he 
shall  hve  by  me"  (vv.  53-57).  After  this  dis- 
course many  of  the  disciples  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  Him.  They  could  not  conceive  how 
salvation  could  depend  on  a  condition  so  strange, 
nay,  even  so  revolting.  However  we  may  blame 
them  fjr  their  want  of  confidence  in  their  Teaclier, 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault  that  they 
found  a  doctrine,  which  in  itself  is  difficult,  and 
here  was  clothed  in  dark  and  obscure  expressions, 
beyond  the  grasp  of  their  understanding  at  that 
time.  F'or  that  doctrine  was,  that  Christ  had  taken 
our  fleshly  nature,  to  suffer  in  it,  and  to  shed  his 
blood  in  it;  and  that  those  to  whom  the  benefits 
of  his  atoning  death  are  imparted  find  it  to  be 
their  spiritual  food  and  life,  and  the  condition  of 
their  resurrection  to  life  everlasting. 

Whether  this  passage  refers,  and  in  what  degree, 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  I^ord's  Supper,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  commentators  have  been  much  di- 
vided, but  two  observations  should  in  some  degree 
guide  our  interpretation :  the  one.  that  if  the  pri- 
mary reference  of  the  discourse  had  been  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  it  would  have  Ijeen  uttered  at  the 
institution  of  that  rite,  and  not  before,  at  a  time 
when  the  disciples  could  not  possibly  make  appUca- 
lion  of  it  to  a  sacrament  of  which  they  had  never 
^•en  heard ;  the  other,  that  the  form  of  speech  in 
this  discourse  comes  so  near  that  wliich  is  used  in 
instituting  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  all  reference  to  that  Sacrament.  The 
Redeemer  here  alludes  to  his  death,  to  the  body 
which  shall  suffer  on  the  Cross,  and  to  the  blood 
^'hich  shall  be  poured  out.  This  great  sacrifice  is 
not  only  to  be  looked  on,  but  to  be  believed  ■  and 
oot  only  believed,  but  appropriated  to  the  believer, 
to  become  part  of  his  very  heart  and  life.     Faith, 
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here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  means  of  apprehending  it, 
but  when  it  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  believer  as  the  food  that  nourishes  the 
body  becomes  incorporated  with  the  body.  In  three 
passages  in  the  other  Evangelists,  in  which  our 
Lord  about  this  very  time  prepares  them  for  hia 
sufferings.  He  connects  with  the  announcement  a 
warning  to  the  disciples  that  all  who  would  come 
after  Him  must  show  the  fruit  of  his  death  in  their 
lives  (Matt,  xvi.,  Mark  viii.,  Luke  ix.).  And  this 
new  principle,  infused  into  them  by  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Redeemer,  by  his  taking  our  flesh  and 
then  suffering  in  it  (for  neither  of  these  is  excluded), 
is  to  believers  the  seed  of  eternal  life.  The  be- 
liever '•  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up 
at  the  last  day"  (.John  vi.  54).  Now  the  words 
of  Jesus  in  instituting  the  I^ord's  Supper  come  very 
near  to  the  expressions  in  this  discourse :  "  This  ia 
my  body  which  is  given  for  you  {hitip  bixwp)  ■  •  ■ 
This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which 
is  shed  for  you"  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20).  That  the 
lord's  Supper  is  a  means  of  applying  to  us  through 
faith  the  fruits  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  is  generally  admitted;  and  if  so, 
the  discourse  before  us  will  apply  to  that  sacrament, 
not  certainly'  to  the  exclusion  of  other  means  of 
appropriating  the  saving  death  of  Christ,  but  stiD 
with  great  force,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord's  Supper  ia 
the  most  striking  symbol  of  the  application  to  us 
of  the  Lord's  body.  Here  in  a  bold  figure  the  dis- 
ciples are  told  that  they  must  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ 
and  drink  his  blood ;  whilst  in  the  sacrament  the 
same  figure  becomes  an  act.  Here  the  language  is 
meant  to  be  general;  and  there  it  finds  its  most 
striking  special  application,  but  not  its  only  one. 
And  the  uttering  of  these  words  at  an  epoch  that 
preceded  by  some  months  the  first  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  probably  intended  to  pre- 
clude that  special  and  limited  application  of  it 
which  would  narrow  it  down  to  the  sacrament  only, 
and  out  of  which  much  false  and  even  idolatrous 
teaching  has  grown.  (Compare  Commentaries  of 
Alford,  Liicke,  Meyer,  Stier,  Heubner,  AVilliams, 
Tholuck,  and  others,  on  this  passage.)  It  will  still 
be  asked  how  we  are  to  account  for  the  startling 
form  in  which  this  most  profound  Gosijel-truth  was 
put  before  persons  to  whom  it  was  likely  to  prove 
an  offense.  The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Many 
had  companied  wth  the  I^ord  during  the  early  part 
of  his  ministry,  to  see  his  miracles,  perhaps  to  de- 
rive some  fruit  from  them,  to  talk  about  Him,  and 
to  repeat  his  sayings,  who  were  quite  unfit  to  go 
on  as  his  followers  to  the  end.  There  was  a  wide 
difference  between  the  two  doctrines,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  and  that  the  Christ  must  hang  upon 
the  tree,  as  to  their  effects  on  unregenerate  and 
worldly  minds.  For  the  latter  they  were  not  pre- 
pared :  though  many  of  them  could  pos.'iibly  accept 
the  former.  Now  this  discourse  belongs  \o  the 
time  of  transition  from  the  easier  to  the  harder 
doctrine.  And  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  meant 
to  sift  the  disciples,  that  the  good  grain  might  re- 
main in  the  garner  and  the  chaff  be  scattered  to 
the  wind.  Hence  the  hard  and  startling  form  in 
which  it  was  cast;  not  indeed  that  this  figure  of 
eating  and  drinking  in  reference  to  spiritual  things 
was  wholly  unknown  to  .Jewish  teachers,  for  Liglit- 
foot,  Schi.ttgen,  and  Wetstein,  have  shown  the 
contrary.  But  hard  it  doubtless  was;  and  if  tb«! 
condition  of  discipleship  had  been  that  they  should 
then  and  there  understand  what  they  heard,  thei* 
turning  back  at  this  t'uie  would  have  been  mevit- 
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able.  But  even  on  the  twelve  Jesus  imposes  no 
Buch  condition.  He  only  asks  them,  "  Will  ye  also 
ao  away  ?  "  If  a  beloved  teacher  says  something 
^hich  overturns  the  previous  notions  of  the  taught, 
and  shocks  their  prejudices,  then  whether  they  will 
continue  by  his  side  to  hear  him  explain  further 
what  they  find  difficult,  or  desert  him  at  once, 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  their  confidence  in 
him.  jMany  of  the  disciples  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  Jesus,  because  their  conviction  that 
He  was  the  Messiah  had  no  real  foimdation.  The 
rest  remained  with  Ilim  for  the  reason  so  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  Peter:  "Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And 
we  Ijelieve  a»id  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God"  (John  vi.  G8,  09). 
The  sin  of  the  faint-hearted  followers  wlio  now 
deserted  Him  was  not  that  they  found  this  diffi- 
cult; but  that  finding  it  difficult  they  had  not 
confidence  enough  to  wait  for  light. 

The  third  example  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
which  may  be  selected  is  that  which  closes  his 
ministry  —  "  Xow  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and 
God  is  glorified  in  Him.  If  God  be  glorified  in 
Him,  (jod  shall  also  glorify  Him  in  Himself,  and 
shall  straightway  glorify  Him"  (John  xiii.  31,  32). 
This  great  discourse,  recorded  only  by  St.  John, 
extends  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth chapter.  It  hardly  admits  of  analysis.  It 
announces  the  Saviour's  departure  in  the  fulfillment 
of  his  mission ;  it  imposes  the  ''  new  commandment  " 
on  the  discijiles  of  a  special  love  towards  each  other 
which  should  be  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of 
their  Christian  profession;  it  consoles  them  with 
the  promise  of  the  Comforter  who  should  be  to 
them  instead  of  the  Saviour;  it  tells  them  all  that 
He  should  do  for  them,  te.'iching  them,  reminding 
them,  re|jroving  the  world  and  guiding  the  discijiles 
into  all  truth.  It  offers  them,  instead  of  the  bodily 
presence  of  their  l)eloved  Master,  free  access  to  the 
throne  of  bis  Father,  and  spiritual  blessings  such 
as  they  had  not  known  before.  Finally,  it  cul- 
minates in  that  sublime  prayer  (ch.  xvii.)  by  which 
the  High-priest  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself  the 
victim;  and  so  doing,  prays  for  those  who  shall 
hold  fast  and  keep  the  benefits  of  that  sacrifice, 
offered  for  the  whole  world,  whether  his  disciples 
already,  or  to  be  brought  to  Him  thereafter  Ijy  the 
ministry  of  Apostles.  He  wills  that  they  shall  be 
with  Hirn  and  behold  his  glory.  He  recognizes 
the  righteousness  of  the  Father  in  the  jilan  of  sal- 
vation, and  in  the  result  produced  to  the  di.sciples; 
in  whom  that  highest  and  j)urest  love  wherewith 
the  Father  loved  tlie  Son  shall  lie  present,  and  with 
and  in  that  love  the  Son  Himself  siiall  be  present 
with  them.  "  With  this  elevated  thought,"  says 
Olshausen,  "  the  Redeemer  concludes  his  prayer 
for  the  disciples,  and  in  them  for  the  Church 
through  all  ages.  He  has  comjiressed  into  the  last 
moments  given  Him  for  intercourse  with  liis  own 
the  most  sublime  and  glorious  sentiments  ever 
uttered  by  human  lips.  Hardly  has  the  soiuid  of 
the  last  word  died  away  when  Jesus  passes  with 
his  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron  to  Gethseniane: 
uid  the  bitter  conflict  draws  on.  The  seed  of  the 
.lew  world  nmst  be  so^ii  in  death  that  thence  life 
Viay  spring  up."' 

These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the  Sav- 
tonr's  teaching  —  of  its  progressive  character  from 
the  opening  of  his  ministry  to  the  close.  The  first 
sxhil'it-s  his  practical  precepts  as  Lawgiver  of  his 
people;  the  second,  an  exposition  of  the  need  of  bis 
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sacrifice,  but  addressed  to  the  world  without,  and 
intended  to  try  them  rather  than  to  attract;  and 
the  third,  where  (jhrist,  the  Lawgiver  and  the  High- 
priest,  stands  before  God  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
speaks  to  Him  of  his  inmost  counsels,  aa  one  who 
had  known  them  from  the  beginning.  'J'hey  will 
serve  as  illustrations  of  the  course  of  his  doctrine; 
whilst  others  will  be  mentioned  in  the  narrative  as 
it  proceeds. 

The  Scene  of  the  Lord's  Ministry.  —  As  to  the 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  no  less  than  as  to 
its  duration,  the  three  Evangelists  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  our  Lord's  doings  in 
Galilee;  if  we  put  aside  a  few  days  before  the  Pas- 
sion, we  find  that  they  never  mention  his  visiting 
Jerusalem.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  he 
records  some  acts  in  Galilee,  devotes  the  chief  part 
of  his  Gospel  to  the  transactions  in  Judaea.  But 
when  the  supplemental  character  of  John's  Gospel 
is  borne  in  miiul  there  is  little  diflSculty  in  explain- 
ing this.  The  three  Evangelists  do  not  profess  to 
gi\e  a  chronology  of  the  ministry,  but  rather  a 
picture  of  it:  notes  of  time  are  not  frequent  in 
their  narrative.  And  as  they  chiefly  confined  them- 
selves to  Galilee,  where  the  Redeemer's  chief  acta 
were  done,  they  might  naturally  omit  to  mention 
the  feasts,  which  being  passed  by  our  Lord  at  Jeru- 
salem, added  nothing  to  the  materials  for  his  Gal- 
ilean ministry.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  writing 
later,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  Redeemer's 
life  which  is  still  less  complete  as  a  history  (for 
more  than  one  half  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  occupied 
with  the  last  three  months  of  the  ministry,  and 
seven  chapters  out  of  twenty-one  are  filled  with 
the  account  of  the  few  d;iys  of  the  Passion),  vindi- 
cates his  historical  claitn  by  sujiplying  several  pre- 
cise notes  of  time:  in  the  occurrences  after  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  days  and  even  hours  are  speci- 
fied (i.  2U,  35,  39,  43,  ii.  1);  the  first  miracle  is 
mentioned,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  wrought 
(ii.  1-11).  He  mentions  not  only  the  Passovers 
(ii.  13,  23;  vi.  4;  xiii.  1,  and  pcrhajis  v.  1),  but 
also  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vii.  2)  and  of  Dedi- 
cation (x.  22);  and  thus  it  is  ordered  that  the 
Evangelist  who  goes  over  the  least  part  of  the 
ground  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  yet  the  same  who 
fixes  for  us  its  duration,  and  enables  us  to  arrange 
the_  facts  of  the  rest  more  cx.actly  in  their  historical 
places.  It  is  true  that  the  three  Gospels  record 
chiefly  the  occurrences  in  (ialilce:  but  tliere  is  evi- 
dence in  them  that  labors  were  wrought  in  Judaea. 
Frequent  teaching  in  Jerusalem  is  implied  in  the 
Lord's  lamentation  over  the  lost  city  (Matt,  xxiii. 
37).  Tiie  api)earaiice  in  (ialilee  of  scribes  and 
Pharisees  and  cithers  from  Jerusalem  (Matt.  iv.  25, 
XV.  1)  would  be  best  exjilained  on  the  supposition 
that  their  enmity  had  been  excited  against  Him 
during  visits  to  .lenisalem.  The  intimacy  with 
the  family  of  Lazarus  (Luke.  x.  38  «".),  and  the 
att.achment  of  .Joseph  of  Ariniatha'a  to  the  Lord 
(.Matt,  xxvii.  57),  woidd  imply,  most  jirobabl^-, 
frequent  visits  to  Jerusalem.  Hut  why  was  (Ialilee 
ciiosen  as  the  principal  scene  of  the  ministry? 
The  (juestion  is  not  ea.sy  to  answer.  The  prophet 
would  re-sort  to  the  Temple  of  (Jod;  the  King  of 
the  Jews  would  go  to  his  own  royal  city;  the 
Teacher  of  the  chosen  people  would  preach  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Hut  their  hostility  prevented  it. 
The  Saviour,  who,  accepting  all  the  infirmities  of 
"the  form  of  a  servant,"'  which  He  had  taken,  fled 
in  his  childhood  to  Egvnt.  t<etake8  Himself  to  Cai- 
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Uee  to  a^oid  Jewish  hatred  and  machinations,  and 
lays  the  foiuidatiuns  of  his  church  amid  a  people 
of  impure  and  despised  race.  To  Jerusalem  lie 
comes  occasionall}',  to  teach  and  suffer  persecution, 
ind  finally  to  die:  "  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  xiii.  33).  It  was 
upon  the  first  outbreak  of  persecution  against  Him 
that  He  left  Judeea:  "  When  Jesus  had  heard  that 
John  was  cast  into  prison,  He  departed  into  Gal- 
ilee "  (Matt.  iv.  12).  And  that  this  persecution 
aimed  at  Him  also  we  gather  from  St.  John: 
"  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  that  the 
Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John  ...  He  left  Judcea  and 
departed  into  Galilee"  (iv.  1,  3).  If  the  light  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  on  the  Jews  hence- 
forward from  the  far-off'  shores  of  the  Galilean  lake, 
it  was  because  they  had  refused  and  abhorred  that 
Ught. 

Duration  of  the  Ministry.  — It  is  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  from  the  Gospels  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Redeemer  exercised  his 
ministry  before  the  Pftssion;  but  the  doubt  lies 
between  two  and  three;  for  the  opinion,  adopted 
from  an  interpretation  of  Isaiah  Ixi.  2  by  more  than 
one  of  the  ancients,  that  it  lasted  only  one  year, 
caimot  be  borne  out  (Euseb.  iii.  24;  Clem.  Ales. 
IStrom.  lib.  i.  c.  21 ;  Origen,  Princ.  iv.  5).  The  data 
are  to  be  drawn  from  St.  John.  This  Evangelist 
mentions  six  feasts,  at  five  of  which  Jesus  was  pres- 
ent; the  Passover  that  followed  his  baptism  (ii.  13); 
"  a  feast  of  the  Jews  "  {iopr-r)  without  the  article, 
V.  1),  a  Passover  during  which  Jesus  remained  in 
Galilee  (vi.  4);  the  fe;ist  of  Tabernacles  to  which 
the  Lord  went  up  privately  (vii.  2);  the  feast  of 
Dedication  (x.  22);  and  lastly  the  feast  of  Pcoss 
over,  at  which  He  suffered  (xii.,  xiii.).  Tiiere  are 
certainly  three  Passovers,  and  it  is  possible  that 
"a  feast"  (v.  1)  may  be  a  fourth.  Upon  this 
possibility  the  question  turns.  Liicke  in  his  Com- 
mentary (vol.  ii.  p.  1),  in  collecting  with  great 
research  the  various  opinions  on  this  place,  is  un- 
able to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon  it, 
and  leaves  it  unsolved,  but  if  this  feast  is  not  a 
Passover,  then  no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John 
between  the  first  (ii.  13),  and  that  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  sixth  chapter;  and  the  time  between 
those  two  must  be  assumed  to  be  a  single  year 
only.  Now,  although  the  record  of  John  of  this 
period  contains  but  few  facts,  yet  when  al>  the 
Evangelists  are  compared,  the  amount  of  labor 
compressed  into  this  single  year  would  be  too  much 
for  its  compass.  The  time  during  which  Jesus 
was  baptizing  (by  his  disciples)  near  the  Jordan 
vas  probably  considerable,  and  lasted  till  John's 
imprisonment  (John  iii.  22-36,  and  see  below). 
The  circuit  round  Galilee,  mentioned  in  JMatt.  iv. 
23-25,  was  a  missionary  journey  through  a  country 
of  considerable  population,  and  containing  two 
hundred  towns;  and  this  would  occupy  some  time. 
But  another  such  journey,  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive kind,  is  undertaken  in  the  same  year  (Luke 
viii.  1),  in  which  He  "  went  throughout  every  city 
and  village."  .\nd  a  third  circuit  of  the  same 
kind,  and  equally  general  (Matt.  ix.  35-38),  would 
close  tiie  same  year.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that 
Jesus,  alter  spending  a  considerable  time  in  .ludfea, 
would  be  able  to  make  three  circuits  of  (ialilee  in 
the  remainder  of  the  j-ear,  preaching   and  doing 
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wonders  in  the  various  places  to  which  He  caine? 
This  would  be  more  likely  if  the  journeys  were 
hurried  and  partial;  but  all  three  are  spoken  of  as 
though  they  were  the  very  opposite.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  easier  to  suppose  that  the  "  feast  "  (John  v. 
1)  was  a  Passover,  dividing  the  time  into  two,  and 
throwing  two  of  these  circuits  into  the  second  year 
of  the  ministry ;  provided  there  be  nothing  to  make 
this  interpretation  improbable  in  itself.  The  words 
are,  '•  After  this  there  was  a  feast  ol'  the  Jews;  and 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem."  These  two  facts 
are  meant  as  cause  and  effect;  the  feast  caused  the 
visit.  If  so,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  three  feasts 
at  which  the  Jews  were  expected  to  appear  before 
God  lit  Jerusalem.  Was  it  the  Passover,  the  Pen- 
tecost, or  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles?  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  the  Passover  has  been  spoken  of  as 
"the  feast"  (ver.  45);  and  if  another  feast  were 
meant  here  the  name  of  it  would  have  been  added, 
as  in  vii.  2,  x.  22.  The  omission  of  the  article  is 
not  decisive,"  for  it  occurs  in  otlier  cases  where  the 
Passover  is  certainly  intended  (^latt.  xxvii.  15; 
Mark  xv.  6);  nor  is  it  clear  that  the  Passover  was 
called  the  feast,  as  the  most  eminent,  although  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  sometimes  so  described. 
All  that  the  omission  could  prove  would  be  that 
the  Evangelist  did  not  think  it  needful  to  describe 
the  feast  more  precisely.  The  words  in  John  iv. 
35,  "  There  are  yet  four  months  and  then  cometh 
harvest,"  would  agree  with  this,  for  the  barley  har- 
vest began  on  the  IGth  Nisan,  and  reckoning  back 
four  months  would  bring  this  conversation  to  the 
beginning  of  December,  i.  e.  the  middle  of  Kisleu. 
If  it  be  granted  that  our  Lord  is  here  merely  quot- 
ing a  common  form  of  speech  (Alford),  still  it  is 
more  likely  that  He  would  use  one  appropriate  tc 
the  time  at  which  He  was  speaking.  And  if  these 
words  were  uttered  in  December,  the  next  of  tli( 
three  great  feasts  occurring  would  he  the  Passover 
The  shortness  of  the  interval  between  v.  1  and  vi. 
4,  would  afford  an  objection,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
scantiness  of  historical  details  in  the  early  part  of 
the  ministry  in  St.  .John:  from  the  other  Evan- 
gelists it  appears  that  two  great  journeys  might 
have  to  be  included  between  these  verses.  Upon 
the  whole,  though  there  is  nothing  that  amounts 
to  proof,  it  is  jjrobable  that  there  were  four  Pass- 
overs, and  consequently  that  our  Lord's  ministry 
lasted  somewhat  more  than  three  years,  the  "  be- 
gimiing  of  miracles  "  (John  ii. )  having  been  wrought 
before  the  first  Passover.  On  data  of  calculation 
that  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  year  of  the 
first  of  these  Passovers  was  U.  C.  780,  and  th^ 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  took  place  either  in  t!ie  begin- 
ning of  that  jeai'  or  the  end  of  the  year  preceding. 
The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  began  in  u.  C. 
779.  (See  Commentaries  on  John  v.  1,  especially 
Kuincil  and  Liicke.  Also  Winer,  Renlioorter/mch, 
Art.  Jesug  Clnid  ;  Greswell,  DissertiUiuiis,  vol.  i. 
Diss.  4,  vol.  ii.  Di!<i.  22.) 

After  this  sketch  of  the  means,  the  scene,  and 
the  duration  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  the  his- 
torical order  of  the  events  may  be  followed  without 
interruption. 

Our  Lord  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
t«mptation,  and  his  ministry  is  begun.  At  Beth- 
abara,  to  which  He  returns,  disciples  begin  to  be 
drawn  towards  Him;  Andrew  and  Another,  prob- 
ably John,  the  sole  narrator  of  the  fact,  see  Jesus, 
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and  hear  the  Baptist's  testimony  concerning  Him. 
Andrew  brings  Simon  Peter  to  see  Ilim  also;  and 
He  receives  from  the  Lord  tlie  name  of  Cephas. 
Then  Philip  and  Nathaiiael  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  our  Ix)rd.  All  these  reai)|)ear  as  Aiwstles, 
if  Nathanael  be,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
same  as  liartiiolomew ;  but  the  time  of  their  calling 
to  that  office  was  not  yet.  J5ut  tiiat  their  minds, 
even  at  this  early  time,  were  wrought  upon  by  the 
expectation  of  the  Messiah  appears  by  the  confes- 
sion of  Nathanael:  "Thou  art  the  Son  of  God; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"  (John  i.  35-51). 
The  two  disciples  last  named  saw  Him  as  He  was 
about  to  set  out  for  (ialijee,  on  the  third  day  of  his 
sojourn  at  Bethalara.  The  third  day"  after  this 
interview  Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  works 
his  first  miracle,  by  making  the  water  wine  (John 
i.  29,  35,  43;  ii.  1).  All  these  particulars  are  sup- 
plied from  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  come  in  between 
the  11th  and  12th  verses  of  the  4th  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew.  They  show  that  our  Lord  left  Galilee 
expressly  to  be  baptized  and  to  sutler  temi)tation, 
and  returned  to  his  own  country  when  these  were 
acconiplislied.  He  now  betakes  Himself  to  Caper- 
naum, and  after  a  sojourn  there  of  "  not  many 
days,"  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover,  which 
was  to  be  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  in  Judaa 
(John  ii.  12,  13). 

The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  associated  by  St. 
John  with  this  first  Passover  (ii.  12-22),  and  a 
similar  cltansing  is  assigned  to  the  last  I'assover 
i)y  the  other  E\angelists.  These  two  cannot  be 
confounded  without  throwing  discredit  on  the  his- 
torical character  of  one  narrative  or  the  other;  the 
notes  of  time  are  too  precise.  liut  a  host  of  inter- 
preters have  pointed  out  the  probability  that  an 
action  symbolical  of  the  power  and  authority  of 
Messiah  should  be  twice  performed,  at  the  opening 
of  the  ministry  and  at  its  close.  The  expulsion  of 
the  traders  was  not  likely  to  produce  a  permanent 
slfect,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  Jesus  found 
the  tunudt  and  the  traffic  defiling  the  court  of  the 
Temple  as  tliey  had  done  when  He  visited  it  before. 
Besides  the  difference  of  time,  the  narrative  of  St. 
John  is  l)y  no  means  identical  with  those  of  the 
others;  he  mentions  that  Jesus  made  a  scourge  of 
small  cords  {(ppayiWiof  fK  trxoji'ia);',  ii.  15)  as  a 
symbol  —  we  need  not  pro\e  that  it  could  be  no 
more  — of  his  jjower  to  punish;  that  here  He  cen- 
sured them  for  making  the  Temple  "  a  house  of 
merchandise,"  whilst  at  the  last  cleansing  it  was 
pronounced  "  a  den  of  thieves,"  with  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  two  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiali 
(Is.  Ivi.  7 ;  Jer.  vii.  11 ).  Writers  like  Strauss  would 
persuade  us  that  "  tact  and  good  sense  "  would  pre- 
vent the  Redeemer  from  attempting  such  a  violent 
measure  at  the  begiiming  of  his  mini.stry,  before 
his  authority  was  admitted.  The  aptness  and  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  have  no  weight  with  such 
critics.  The  usual  sacrifices  of  the  law  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  usual  half-shekel  paid  for  tribute  to  the 
Temple,  the  very  means  that  were  appointed  by 
God  to  remind  them  that  they  were  a  consecrated 
people,  were  made  an  excuse  for  secularizing  even 
the  Temple;  and  in  its  holy  precincts  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  went  on.  It  was  a  time  when 
"  the  zeal  of  God's  house  "  might  well  supersede 
the  "  tact  "  on  which  the  (Jerman  philosopher  lays 
itrese ;  and  .Jesus  failed  not  in  the  zeal,  nor  did  the 
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accusing  consciences  of  the  traders  fail  to  justify  it, 
j  for  at  the  rebuke  of  one  man  they  retreated  from 
the  scene  of  their  gains.  Their  hearts  told  them 
even  though  they  had  been  long  inmiersed  in  hard- 
ening traffic,  that  the  house  of  God  could  belong 
to  none  other  but  God;  and  when  a  Prophet 
claimed  it  lor  Him,  conscience  deprived  them  of 
the  power  to  resist.  Innnediately  after  this,  the 
Jews  asked  of  Him  a  sign  or  proof  of  his  right  to 
exercise  this  authority.  He  answered  them  by  a 
promise  of  a  sign  by  which  He  would  hereafter 
confirm  his  mission,  "  Destroy  this  Temple  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up"  (John  ii.  10),  allud- 
ing, as  the  Evangelist  explains,  to  his  resurrection. 
But  why  is  the  name  of  the  building  before  them 
applied  by  our  Lord  so  darkly  to  Himself '?  There 
is  doubtless  a  hidden  reference  to  the  Temple  as  a 
type  of  the  Church,  whicli  Christ  by  his  death  and 
resurrection  would  found  and  raise  uj).  He  who 
has  cleared  of  buyers  and  sellers  the  courts  of  a 
perishable  Temple  made  with  hands,  will  prove 
hereafter  that  He  is  the  Founder  of  an  eternal 
Temple  made  without  hands,  and  your  destroying 
act  shall  be  the  cause.  The  reply  was  indeed  ob- 
scure; but  it  was  meant  as  a  refusal  of  their 
demand,  and  to  the  disciples  afterwards  it  became 
abundantly  clear.  At  the  time  of  the  Passion  this 
saying  was  lirought  iigainst  Him,  in  a  perverted 
form  —  "  At  the  last  came  two  false  witnesses,  and 
said.  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the 
temi^le  of  (iod,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days" 
(Matt.  xxvi.  Gl).  They  hardly  kn^v  perhaps  how 
utterly  false  a  small  alteration  in  the  tale  had  niade 
it.  They  wanted  to  hold  him  up  as  one  who  daretl 
to  think  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple;  and  to 
change  "destroy"  into  "I  can  destroy,"  might 
seem  no  great  violence  to  do  to  the  truth.  But 
tho.se  words  contained  not  a  mere  circumstance  but 
the  very  e-ssence  of  the  saying,  "  ynu  are  the  de- 
stroyers of  the  Tcni|)le;  you  that  were  polluting  it 
now  by  turning  it  into  a  market-place  shall  destroy 
it,  and  also  your  city,  by  staining  its  stones  with  my 
lilood."  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy  the  Temple  but 
to  widen  its  foundations;  not  to  destroy  tlie  law 
but  to  complete  it  (Matt.  v.  17).  Two  syllables 
changed  their  testimony  into  a  lie. 

The  visit  of  Nicodenius  to  Jesus  took  place  about 
this  first  Passover.  It  implies  that  our  Ix)rd  had 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  recorded  of  Him 
evei»  by  John ;  since  we  have  here  a  Master  of 
Israel  (John  iii.  10),  a  memlier  of  the  Saidiedrim 
(John  vii.  50),  exjjressing  his  belief  in  Him,  although 
too  timid  at  this  time  to  make  an  open  profession. 
The  oliject  of  the  visit,  though  not  directly  stated, 
is  still  clear:  he  was  one  of  the  better  Pharisees, 
who  were  expecting  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and 
having  seen  the  miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he  came 
to  inquire  more  fully  about  these  signs  of  its  ap- 
proach. This  indicates  the  connection  between  the 
remark  of  Nicodcmus  and  the  Lord's  reply:  "  You 
recognize  these  miracles  as  signs  of  the  kingdom 
of  (iod ;  verily  I  say  unto  you,  no  one  can  truly  see 
and  know  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  bom 
again  {&va>dff,  ffom  above;  see  Lightfoot,  //or. 
Ihbr.  in  lac,  vol.  iv.).  The  visitor  boasted  the 
blood  of  Abraham,  and  expected  to  stand  high  in 
the  new  kiny;dom  \n  virtue  of  that  birthright.  He 
did  not  wish  to  surrender  it,  and  set  his  hopes 
u]K)n  some  other  birth  (con)p.  Matt.  iii.  9):  and 
there  is  something  of  willfulness  in  tlie  (ine.stion  — 

How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  "  (ver. 
4).    Our  I^rd  again  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the 
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renewed  heart,  in  him  who  would  be  admitted  to 
the  kingdom  oi  heaven.  The  new  birth  is  real 
thouj^li  it  is  unseen,  like  the  wind  which  blows 
hither  and  thither  though  the  eye  cannot  watch  it 
save  in  its  effects.  Even  so  the  Spirit  sways  the 
heart  towards  good,  carries  it  away  towards  heaven, 
brings  over  the  soul  at  one  time  the  cloud,  at  an- 
other the  sunny  weather.  The  sound  of  Him  is 
heard  in  the  soul,  now  as  the  eager  east  wind  bring- 
ing pain  and  remorse;  now  ijreathing  over  it  the 
soft  breath  of  consolation.  In  all  this  He  is  as 
powerful  as  the  wind ;  and  as  unseen  is  the  mode 
of  his  operations.  For  the  new  birth,  of  water  and 
of  the  Holy  (ihost,  without  which  none  can  come 
to  God,  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  is  needed  (ver.  18); 
and  as  implied  in  that,  the  renouncing  of  those  evil 
deeds  that  blind  the  eyes  to  the  truth  (vv.  19,  20). 
It  has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse  contains 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome ;  there  is  the  kingdom 
of  grace  into  which  God  will  receive  those  who  have 
offended  Him,  the  new  truth  which  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  write  in  all  those  who  seek  the  kingdom ; 
and  Grod  the  Son  crucified  and  slain  that  all  who 
would  be  saved  may  look  on  Him  when  He  is  lifted 
up,  and  find  health  thereby.  The  three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  are  all  before  us  carrying  out  the 
scheme  of  man's  salvation.  If  it  be  asked  how 
Nicodenius,  so  timid  and  half-hearted  as  yet,  was 
allowed  to  hear  thus  early  in  the  ministry  what  our 
I^rd  kept  Ijack  even  from  his  disciples  till  near  the 
end  of  it,  the  answer  must  be,  that,  wise  as  it  was 
to  keep  back  from  the  general  body  of  the  hearers 
the  doctrine  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Physician  of 
souls  would  treat  each  case  with  the  medicine  that 
it  most  required.  Nicodenius  was  an  inquiring 
spirit,  ready  to  believe  all  the  Gospel,  but  for  his 
Jewish  prejudices  and  his  social  position.  He  was 
one  whom  even  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  would  not 
estrange;  and  the  Lord  knew  it,  and  laid  open  to 
him  all  the  scheme  of  sahation.  Not  in  vain.  The 
tradition,  indeed,  may  not  be  thoroughly  certain, 
which  reports  his  open  conversion  and  his  baptism 
by  Peter  and  John  (Phot.  Biblioth.  Cod.  171). 
But  three  years  after  this  conversation,  when  all 
the  disciples  have  been  scattered  by  the  death  of 
Jesus,  he  comes  forward  with  Joseph  of  Arimathsea, 
at  no  little  risk,  although  with  a  kind  of  secrecy 
still,  to  perform  the  last  offices  for  the  Master  to 
whom  his  soul  cleaves  (John  xix.  -39). 

After  a  sojourn  at  Jerusalem  of  uncertain  dura- 
tion, Jesus  went  to  the  Jordan  with  his  disciples: 
and  they  there  baptized  in  his  name.  The  Haptist 
was  now  at  Mnon  near  Salim ;  and  the  jealousy  of 
his  disciples  against  Jesus  drew  from  John  an 
avowal  of  his  position,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
humility  (John  iii.  27-30),  "  A  man  can  receive 
nothing  except  it  be  gi\en  him  from  heaven.     Ye 
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a  *  We  have  the  data,  on  '-he  whole,  for  a  probable 
conclusion  in  regard  to  this  question.  If  the  Saviour 
passed  through  Samaria  near  the  end  of  November  or 
the  beginning  of  December  (about  4:  months  before  the 
time  of  harvest)  he  must  have  spent  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Passover  and  that  time  (John  ii.  13  and  iv. 
33)  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judfea,  /.  e.,  about  8  months. 
Of  course  there  is  some  doubt  whether  in  speaking  of 
the  interval  between  sowing  and  reaping  as  "  four 
months  '"  lie  employed  the  language  of  a  proverb 
merely,  or  meant  tliat  this  was  the  actual  time  to 
elapse  before  the  fields  around  them  just  sown  would 
yiel''  a  h.irvest.  Even  if  such  a  proverb  was  in  use 
(wtiicn  has  not  been  shown)  his  availing  Himself  of  it 
Would  be  the  more  significant  if  the  4  months  of  the 
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yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said,  I  am  not 
the  Christ,  but  that  I  have  been  sent  before  Him. 
He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom;  but  the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  standeth  and  heareth 
him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's 
voice:  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled.  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  The  speaker  ia  one 
who  has  hitherto  eiyoyed  the  highest  honor  and 
popularity,  a  prophet  extolled  by  all  the  people. 
Before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  his  reflected  light 
is  turning  pale ;  it  shall  soon  be  extinguished.  Yet 
no  word  of  reluctance,  or  of  attempt  to  cling  to  a 
temporary  and  departing  greatness,  escapes  him. 
"  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  It  had 
been  the  same  before ;  when  the  Sanhedrim  sent  to 
inquire  about  him  he  claimed  to  be  no  more  than 
"  the  voice  of  One  crying  in  the  wilderness,  3Iake 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet 
Esaias"  (John  i.  23);  there  was  one  "  who  coming 
after  me  is  preferred  before  me,  whose  shoe's  latchet 
I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose"  (i.  27).  Strauss 
thinks  this  height  of  self-renunciation  beautiful,  but 
impossible  {Leben  Jesu,  ii.  1,  §  40) ;  but  what  divine 
influence  had  worked  in  the  Baptist's  spirit,  adorn- 
ing that  once  rugged  nature  with  the  grace  of 
humility,  we  do  not  admit  that  Dr.  Strauss  is  in  a 
position  to  measure. 

How  long  this  sojourn  in  Judaja  lasted  is  uncer- 
tain." But  in  order  to  reconcile  .John  iv.  1  with 
Matt.  iv.  12,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  much 
longer  than  the  "  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  "  days, 
to  which  the  learnetl  Mr.  Greswell  upon  mere  con- 
jecture would  hmit  it.  From  the  two  passages 
together  it  would  seem  that  John  was  after  a  short 
time  cast  into  prison  (Matt.),  and  that  Jesus,  seeing 
that  the  enmity  directed  against  the  Baptist  would 
now  assail  Him,  because  of  the  increasing  success 
of  his  ministry  (John),  resolved  to  withdraw  from 
its  reach. 

In  the  way  to  Galilee  Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest 
route,  through  Samaria.  This  country,  peopled  by 
men  from  five  districts,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria 
had  planted  there  in  the  time  of  Hoshea  (2  K. 
xvii.  24,  &c.),  and  by  the  residue  of  the  ten  tribes 
that  was  left  behind  from  the  Captivity,  had  once 
abounded  in  idolatry,  though  latterly  faith  in  the 
true  God  had  gained  ground.  The  Samaritans 
even  claimed  to  share  with  the  people  of  Judsa  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  were 
repulsed  (F^ra  iv.  1-3).  In  the  time  of  our  l^rd 
tiiey  were  hated  by  the  .lews  even  more  than  if  they 
had  been  Gentiles.  Their  corrupt  worship  was  a 
shadow  of  the  true;  their  temple  on  Gerizim  was  a 
rival  to  that  which  adorned  the  hill  of  Zion.  "  He 
that  eats  bread  from  the  hand  of  a  Samaritan," 
says  a  .Jewish  writer,  "  is  as  one  that  eats  swine's 
flesh."    Yet  even  in  Samaria  were  souls  to  be  saved; 


proverb  happened  on   this  occasion  to  coincide  with 
the  season  of  the  year. 

It  may  be  added  that  so  prolonged  a  sojourn  of  the 
Saviour  in  Judfea  at  this  time  accounts  best  for  his 
having  so  many  friends  and  followers  in  that  province 
who  are  mentioned  quite  abruptly  in  the  later  parts 
of  the  history.  The  Bethany  family  (John  xi.  1  ff.), 
the  owner  of  the  guest-chamber  (Luke  xxli.  10  ff.),  the 
owner  of  Gethsemane  (which  must  have  belonged  to 
some  one  friendly  to  Him),  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  (Luke 
xxiii.  50),  and  others  (Luke  xix.  33  ff.),  are  examples 
of  this  discipleship,  more  or  less  intimate,  the  origin 
of  which  presupposes  some  such  sojourn  in  Jud;ea  a* 
this  early  period  ol  Christ's  ministry.  Ii 
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aiid  Jesus  would  not  shake  off  e>en  that  dust  from 
his  feet.  He  came  in  his  journey  to  Sicheni,  which 
the  Jews  in  mockery  had  changed  to  Sychnr,  to 
indicate  that  its  pe<jple  were  dmnkards  (Lightfoot), 

or  tiiat  they  followed  idols  {^J^W,  Reland,  see  Ilab. 

ii.  18).  Wearied  and  athirst  He  sat  on  the  side 
of  Jacob's  well.  A  woman  from  the  neif^hboriiif,' 
town  came  to  draw  from  the  well,  and  was  a.ston- 
ished  that  a  Jew  should  address  her  as  a  neighbor, 
with  a  request  for  water.  The  conversation  that 
ensued  might  be  taken  for  an  example  of  the  mode 
in  which  Christ  leads  to  Himself  the  souls  of  men. 
The  awakening  of  her  attention  to  the  ])rivilege  she 
is  enjoying  in  conmiuning  with  Him  (John  iv.  10- 
15);  the  self-knowledge  and  self-conviction  which 
He  arouses  (\t.  15-19),  and  which  wliilst  it  pains 
does  not  repel;  the  complete  revelation  of  Himself, 
which  she  cannot  but  believe  (vv.  l'J-2i)),  are  ertects 
that  He  has  wrought  in  many  another  case.  The 
woman's  lightness  and  security,  until  she  finds  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  a  I'rophet,  who  knows  all 
her  past  sins;  her  readiness  afterwards  to  enter  on 
a  religious  question,  which  perhaps  had  often  been 
revolved  in  her  mind  in  a  worldly  and  careless  way, 
are  so  natural  that  they  are  almost  enough  of  them- 
selves to  establish  the  historical  character  of  the 
account. 

In  this  remarkable  dialogue  are  many  things  to 
ponder  over.  The  living  water  which  Christ  wouKl 
give;  the  announcement  of  a  change  in  the  worsliij) 
of  Jew  and  Samaritan ;  lastly,  the  confession  that 
He  who  sjjeaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all  note- 
worthy. 'I'lie  open  avowal  that  He  is  the  .Messiah, 
made  to  the  daughter  of  an  abhorred  people,  is 
accounted  for  if  we  remember  tliat  this  was  the 
first  and  last  time  when  He  taugiit  personally  in 
Samaria,  and  that  the  woman  showed  a  special 
fitness  to  receive  it,  for  siie  expected  in  the  Christ 
a  spiritual  teacher,  not  a  temporal  prince :  "  When 
He  is  come  He  will  tell  us  all  things"  (ver.  25). 
The  very  absence  of  national  pride,  which  so  beset 
the  Jews,  preserved  in  her  a  right  conception  of  the 
Christ.  Had  she  thought  —  had  she  said,  "  When 
He  is  come  He  will  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel, 
and  set  his  followers  in  high  places,  on  his  right 
and  on  his  left,"  then  He  could  not  have  answered, 
aa  now,  "  I  that  s[>eak  unto  thee  am  He."  The 
words  would  have  con^•eyed  a  falsehood  to  her. 
The  Samaritans  came  out  to  Him  on  the  report  of 
the  woman;  they  heard  Him  and  believed:  "  We 
have  heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is 
indeetl  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  "  (ver. 
42).  Was  this  great  grace  thrown  away  upon  them  ? 
Did  it  abide  by  them,  or  was  it  lost  ?  In  the  per- 
secution that  arose  about  Stephen,  Philip  "  went 
down  to  a  city  of  Samaria  (not  "  the  city,"  as  in 
the  English  version),  and  preached  Christ  unto 
them  "  (Acts  viii.  5).  We  dare  not  pronounce  as 
certain  that  this  city  was  Sychar:  but  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Samaritans  to  believe  (viii.  G)  recalls 
the  candor  and  readiness  of  the  men  of  Sychar, 
and  it  is  didicult  not  to  connect -the  two  events 
together. 

Jesus  now  returned  to  Galilee,  and  came  to 
Nazareth,  his  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue  He 
expounded  to  the  people  a  passage  from  I'wiah 
(l\i.  1),  telling  them  that  its  fulfillment  was  now 
at  hand  in  his  jwrson.  The  same  truth  that  had 
filled  the  Samaritans  with  gratitude,  WTOuglit  up 
to  fury  the  men  of  Vazarcth,  who  would  have  de- 
•Uvyed  Him   if  He  h:ul   not  escaped  out  of  their 
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hands  (Luke  iv.  16-30).  He  came  now  to  Caper 
naum.  On  his  way  hithei,  when  He  had  reached 
Cana,  He  he-aled  the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
Herod  Antipas  (John  iv.  46-54),  who  "  himself  be- 
lieved, and  his  whole  house."  This  was  the  second 
Cjalilean  miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wrought  many 
miracles  for  them  that  needed.  Here  two  disciples 
who  had  known  Him  before,  namely,  Simon  Peter 
and  Andrew,  were  called  from  their  fishing  to  be- 
come "  fishers  of  men  "  (Matt.  iv.  19),  and  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee  received  the  same  sunmions.  After 
healing  on  the  Sabl)ath  a  demoniac  in  the  Syn- 
agogue, a  miracle  which  was  witnes.scd  by  many, 
and  was  made  known  everywhere,  He  returned  the 
same  day  to  Simon's  hou.se,  and  healed  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Simon,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  At  sun- 
set, the  multitude,  now  fully  aroused  by  what  thej 
had  heard,  brought  their  sick  to  Simon's  door  to 
get  them  healed.  He  did  not  refuse  \m  succor, 
and  healed  them  all  (Mark  i.  29-;J4).  He  now, 
after  showering  down  on  Capernaum  so  many  cures. 
turned  his  thouglits  to  the  rest  of  Galilee,  where 
other  "  lost  sheep  "  were  scattered  :  "  Let  us  go  into 
the  next  towns  {K0JiJ.on6Aeis)  that  I  may  preach 
there  also,  for  therefore  came  I  forth  "  (Mark  i.  38). 
The  journey  through  Galilee,  on  which  He  now 
entered,  must  have  been  a  general  circuit  of  that 
country.  His  object  was  to  call  on  the  Galileans 
to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel.  This  could  only 
be  done  completely  by  taking  such  a  journey  that 
his  teaching  might  be  accessible  to  all  in  turn  at 
some  point  or  other.  Josephus  mentions  that  there 
were  two  hundred  and  four  towns  and  villages  in 
Galilee  (  Ml",  45) :  therefore  sucli  a  circuit  as  should 
in  any  real  sense  embrace  the  whole  of  Galilee  would 
require  some  months  for  its  performance.  "  The 
course  of  the  present  circuit,"  says  Mr.  Groswell 
(Dissert'itions,  vol.  ii.  293),  "  we  may  conjecture, 
was,  upon  the  whole,  as  follows  :  First,  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan,  northward,  which  would 
disseminate  the  fame  of  Jesus  in  Dccapolis  ; 
secondlj-,  along  the  confines  of  the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip,  westward,  which  would  make  Him  known 
throughout  Syria;  thirdly,  by  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  southward ;  and,  lastly,  along  the  verge 
of  Samaria,  and  the  western  region  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  —  the  nearest  points  to  Juda;a  proper  and 
to  Pera'a  —  until  it  retunie<l  to  CaiJernaum."  In 
the  course  of  this  circuit,  besides  the  works  of  mercy 
spoken  of  by  the  Lvangelists  (Matt.  iv.  23-25; 
Mark  i.  32-34:  Luke  iv.  40-44),  He  had  probably 
called  to  Him  more  of  his  Apostles.  Lour  at  least 
were  his  companions  from  the  beginning  of  it.  'J'he 
rest  (excejit  perhaps  Judas  Isc.ariot)  were  Galileans, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  found  by 
their  Master  during  this  circuit.  Phihp  of  Beth- 
saida  and  Nathanael  or  Bartholomew  were  already 
prepared  to  become  his  disciples  by  an  earlier  inter- 
view. On  this  circuit  occurnnl  the  first  cn.se  of  the 
healing  of  a  le|)er;  it  is  selected  for  record  by  the 
Kvangelists,  becau.se  of  the  incural>lencss  of  the  ail- 
ment. So  great  was  the  dread  of  this  disorder  — 
so  strict  the  precautions  against  its  infection  —  that 
even  the  raising  of  Jainis'  daughter  from  the  dend, 
which  prolialily  occurnxl  at  Capernaum  about  the 
end  of  this  circuit,  would  hardly  impress  the  be- 
holders more  profoundly. 

Second  ltd;-  o/'  the  Minlstrif.  —  Jesus  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  "  a  fea.st  of  the  Jews,"  wiiich  we 
have  shown  (p.  13.59)  to  have  been  prolal)!)  th« 
Passover.  At  the  pool  Ilethesda  (—  house  of 
mercy),  which  was  near  the  Bheep  Gate  (Neh.  ib  1 
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»n  the  northeast  side  of  the  Temple,  Jesus  saw 
many  infirm  persons  waiting  their  turn  for  the 
healing  virtues  of  the  water.  (John  v.  1-18.  On 
the  geimineness  of  the  fourth  verse,  see  Scholz, 
N.  T. ;  Tischcndorf,  .V.  T.  ;  and  I.iicke,  in  foe.  It 
is  wanting  in  three  out  of  the  four  chief  MSS.  [and 
hi  Sin.]  ;  it  is  singularly  disturbed  with  variations  in 
the  MSS.  that  insert  it,  and  it  abounds  in  words 
which  do  not  occur  again  in  this  Gospel.)  Among 
them  was  a  man  who  liad  had  an  infirmity  thirty- 
eight  years:  Jesus  made  him  whole  by  a  word,  bid- 
ding him  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The  miracle 
was  done  on  the  Sabbath;  and  the  Jews,  by  which 
name  in  St.  John's  Gospel  we  are  to  understand  the 
.lewish  authorities,  who  acted  against  Jesus,  re- 
buked the  man  for  carrying  his  bed.  It  was  a 
labor,  and  as  such  forbidden  (Jer.  xvii.  21).  Tiie 
answer  of  the  man  was  too  logical  to  be  refuted : 
«  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same  sai<^  unto  me. 
Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  "  (v.  11).  If  He  had 
not  authority  for  the  latter,  whence  came  his  power 
to  do  tlie  former  ?  Their  anger  was  now  directed 
against  Jesus  for  healing  on  the  Sabbath,  even  for 
well-doing.  They  sought  to  put  Him  to  death.  In 
our  Lord's  justification  of  Himself,  "  JMy  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  "  (v.  17),  there  is  an 
unequivocal  claim  to  the  Divine  nature.  God  the 
Father  never  rests :  if  sleep  could  visit  his  eyelids 
for  an  instant ;  if  his  hand  could  droop  for  a 
moment's  rest,  the  universe  would  collapse  in  ruin. 
He  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  the  creation  of 
new  beings;  but  from  the  maintenance  of  those 
that  exist  He  never  rests.  His  love  streams  fortii 
on  every  day  alike;  as  do  the  impartial  beams  from 
the  sun  that  he  has  placed  in  the  heavens.  The 
Jews  rightly  understood  the  saying :  none  but  God 
could  utter  it;  none  could  quote  God's  example,  as 
Betting  Him  over  and  above  God's  law,  save  One 
who  was  God  Himself.  They  sought  the  more  to 
kill  Him.  He  exiwunded  to  them  more  fully  his 
relation  to  the  Father.  He  works  with  the  strength 
of  the  Father  and  according  to  his  will.  He  can 
do  all  that  the  Father  does.  He  can  raise  men  out 
of  bodily  and  out  of  spiritual  death;  and  He  can 
judge  all  men.  John  bore  witness  to  Him;  the 
works  that  He  does  bear  even  stronger  witness. 
The  reason  that  the  Jews  do  not  believe  is  their 
want  of  discernment  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  that  comes  from  their  worldliness,  their 
desire  of  honor  from  one  another.  Unbelief  shall 
bring  condemnation ;  even  out  of  their  Law  tliey 
vnn  be  condemned,  since  they  believe  not  even 
Moses,  who  foretold  that  Christ  should  come  (John 
V.  19-47). 

Another  discussion  about  the  Sabbath  arose  from 
the  disciples  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  as  they  went 
through  the  fields  (Matt.  xii.  1-8).  The  time  of 
this  is  somewhat  uncertain :  some  would  place  it  a 
year  later,  just  after  the  third  Passover  (Clausen); 
but  its  place  is  much  more  probably  here  (New- 
come,  Kobinson.  etc.).  The  needy  were  permitted 
by  the  Law  (L)eut.  xsiii.  2.5)  to  pluck  the  ears  of 
corn  with  their  hand,  even  witliout  waiting  for  the 
.owner's  permission.  The  disciples  must  have  been 
'iving  a  hard  and  poor  life  to  resort  to  such  means 
of  sustenance.  But  the  Pharisees  would  not  allow 
that  it  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Jesus 
reminds  them  that  David,  whose  example  they  are 
not  likely  to  challenge,  ate  the  sacrel  shewbread  i 
che  tabernac'e,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat.  The 
priests  might  partake  of  it,  but  not  a  stranger  (Ex. 
Kiix.  33;  Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9).    David,  on  the  principli 
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that  mercy  was  better  than  sacrifice  (Hos.  vi.  G). 
took  it  and  gave  to  the  young  men  that  were  with 
him  that  they  might  not  perish  for  hunger,  lu 
order  further  to  show  that  a  literal  mechanical  ob 
servance  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  would  lead  te 
absurdities,  Jesus  reminds  them  that  this  law  ii 
perpetually  set  aside  on  account  of  another :  "  The 
priests  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  blameless" 
(Matt.  xii.  5).  The  work  of  sacrifice,  the  placing 
of  the  shewbread,  go  on  on  the  Sabbath,  and  labor 
even  on  that  day  may  be  done  by  priests,  and  may 
please  God.  It  was  the  root  of  the  Pharisees'  fault 
that  they  thought  sacrifice  better  than  mercy,  ritual 
exactness  more  than  love:  "  If  ye  had  known  what 
this  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice, 
ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless.  For 
the  Son  of  ;\Ian  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabl>ath-day  '' 
(Matt.  xii.  7,  8).  These  last  words  are  inseparable 
from  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  answer.  In  plead- 
ing the  example  of  David,  the  king  and  prophet, 
and  of  the  priests  in  the  Temple,  the  Lord  tacitly 
implies  the  greatness  of  his  own  position.  He  is 
indeed  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  and  had  he  been 
none  of  these,  the  argument  would  have  been  not 
merely  incomplete,  but  misleading,  [t  is  unde- 
niable that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  very  strict. 
Against  labors  as  small  as  that  of  winnowing  the 
corn  a  severe  penalty  was  set.  Our  l.ord  quotes 
cases  where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set  aside,  be- 
cause He  is  One  who  has  power  to  do  the  same. 
And  the  rise  of  a  new  law  is  implied  in  those  words 
which  St.  Slark  alone  has  recorded :  "  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
The  law  upon  the  Sabbath  was  made  in  love  tc 
men,  to  preserve  for  them  a  due  measure  of  rest, 
to  keep  room  for  the  worship  of  God.  The  Sod 
of  JIan  has  power  to  readjust  this  law,  if  its  work 
is  done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to  receive  a  higher. 

This  may  liave  taken  place  on  the  way  from 
Jerusalem  after  the  Passover.  On  another  Sab- 
bath, probably  at  Capernaum,  to  which  Jesus  had 
returned,  the  Pharisees  gave  a  far  more  striking 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  their  hard  and  narrow 
and  unloving  interpretation  would  turn  the  be- 
neficence of  the  l^w  into  a  blighting  oppression, 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  sjnagogue,  and  found 
there  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  —  some  poor 
artisan,  perhaps,  whose  handiwork  was  his  means 
of  life.  Jesus  was  about  to  heal  him  —  which 
would  give  back  life  to  the  sufferer  —  which  would 
give  joy  to  every  beholder  who  had  one  touch  of 
pity  in  his  heart.  The  Pharisees  interfere:  "  Is  it 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day?  "  Their  doc- 
tors would  have  allowed  them  to  pull  a  sheep  out 
of  a  pit;  but  they  will  not  have  a  man  rescued 
from  the  depth  of  misery.  Rarely  is  that  loving 
Teacher  wroth,  but  here  his  anger,  mixed  with 
grief,  showed  itself:  He  looked  round  about  upon 
them  "  with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,"  and  answered  their  cavils  by  heal- 
ing the  man  (^latt.  xii.  9-14 ;  Mark  iii.  1-6 ;  Luke 
vi.  6-11). 

In  placing  the  ordination  or  calling  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  just  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Jlount,  we 
are  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke  (vi.  1-3,  17). 
But  this  more  solemn  separation  for  their  work  by 
no  means  marks  the  time  of  their  first  approach  to 
Jesus.  Scattered  notices  prove  that  some  of  them 
at  lea-st  were  drawn  gradually  to  the  Lord,  so  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  the  moment  when 
they  earned  the  name  of  disciples.  In  the  case  of 
St.  Peter,  five  degrees  or  stages  might  be  tracer' 
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[John  i.  41-43;  Matt.  iv.  19,  xvi.  17-19;  Luke 
txii.  -31,  32;  .John  xxi.  15-19),  at  each  of  which 
be  came  somewhat  nearer  to  his  Master.  That 
which  takes  place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve 
disciples  to  he  a  distinct  body,  under  the  name  of 
Apostles.  They  are  not  sent  forth  to  preacli  until 
later  in  the  same  year,  'llie  number  t\yelve  must 
have  reference  to  the  number  of  the  .lewish  tribes ; 
it  is  a  number  selected  on  account  of  its  symboli- 
cal meaning,  for  the  work  confided  to  them  might 
have  been  wrought  by  more  or  fewer.  Twehe  is 
used  with  the  same  symbolical  reference  in  many 
passages  of  the  O.  T.  Twelve  pillars  to  the  altar 
which  Closes  erected  (Ex.  xxiv.  4);  twelve  stones 
to  commemorate  the  passing  of  the  ark  over  .Jor- 
dan (.Josh.  iv.  3);  twelve  precious  stones  in  the 
breastplate  of  tb.e  priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  21);  twelve 
cxen  bearing  up  the  molten  sea  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  2.5);  twelve  ofKeers  over  Solo- 
mon's household  (1  K.  iv.  7):  all  these  are  exam- 
ples of  the  perjietual  repetition  of  the  Jewish  num- 
ber. Biihr  (SijmMik,  vol.  i.)  has  accumulated 
passages  from  various  authors  to  show  that  twelve, 
the  nuiltiple  of  four  and  three,  is  the  type  or  sym- 
bol of  the  universe;  but  it  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  use  of  the  numl)er  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Church  has  a  reference  to  the  tribes 
of  the  .Jewish  nation.  Hence  the  number  continues 
to  be  used  after  the  addition  of  Paul  and  Uarnalias 
had  made  it  inapplical)le.  The  Lord  Him.self  tells 
them  that  they  "  shall  sit  on .  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  "  (.Matt.  xix.  27,  28).  When 
He  began  his  ministry  in  (.ialilee.  He  left  his  own 
home  at  Nazareth,  and  separated  himself  from  his 
kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  in  order  to  devote  Himself 
more  completely  to  his  prophetical  oHiee ;  and  these 
Twelve  were  "to  be  with  Him"  (Mark),  and  to 
be  instead  of  family  and  friends.  Hut  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  separated  Him  also  from  his  country- 
men. Every  day  the  prospect  of  the  .Jews  receiving 
Him  as  their  Messiah,  to  their  own  salvation,  be- 
jame  more  faint;  and  the  privileges  of  the  favored 
people  psvssed  gradually  over  to  the  new  Israel,  the 
new  Church,  the  new  Jenjsalem,  of  which  the 
Apostles  were  the  foundation.  The  precise  day  in 
which  this  defection  was  completed  could  not  l>e 
specified.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  rose  on  the 
world,  and  set  for  the  Jews,  through  all  the  shades 
of  twilight.  In  the  education  of  the  Twelve  for 
their  appointed  work,  we  see  the  supersedure  of  the 
Jews;  in  the  presenation  of  the  symbolical  numl)er 
we  see  preserved  a  recognition  of  their  original 
right. 

In  the  four  lists  of  the  names  of  the  Apostles 
preserved  to  us  (Matt,  x.,  Mark  iii.,  Luke  vi..  Acts 
i.),  there  is  a  certain  order  preserved,  amidst  varia- 
tions. The  two  paii-3  of  brothers,  Simon  and  An- 
drew, and  the  sons  of  Zel;edee,  are  always  named 
the  first;  and  of  these  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the 
first  place.  Philip  and  Harlholoniew,  Thomas  and 
JIatthew,  are  always  in  the  next  rank;  and  of 
them  Philip  is  always  the  first.  In  the  third  rank 
.James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  is  the  first,  as  .Judas 
Iscariot  is  always  the  last,  with  Simon  the  Zealot 
and  Thaddacus  betw^n.  The  principle  that  gov- 
erns this  arrangement  cannot  be  detennined  very 
Dositively;  but  as  no  doubt  Simon  Peter  stands 
first  localise  of  his  zeal  in  his  Master's  service,  and 

ludas  ranks  last  because  of  his  treason,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  they  are  all  arranged  with 
w>nie  reference  at  least  to  their  zeal  and  fitness  for 

he  aimstoUc  otlice.      Some  of  the  AiwstUii  were 
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certainly  poor  and  unlearned  men;  it  is  pniliaJiU 
that  the  rest  were  of  the  same  kind  lour  of  them 
were  fishennen,  not  indeed  the  poorest  of  theii 
cliiss;  and  a  fifth  was  a  "publican,"  one  of  the 
jmrtitores,  or  tax-gatherers,  who  collected  the  taxes 
farmed  l)y  Komaiis  of  higher  rank.  Andrew,  who 
is  mentioned  with  Peter,  is  less  conspicuous  in  the 
history  than  he,  but  he  enjoyed  free  access  to  hia 
Master,  and  seems  to  have  been  more  intimate  with 
him  than  the  rest  (John  vi.  8,  xii.  22,  with  Mark 
xiii.  3).  But  James  and  John,  who  are  sometimes 
placed  above  him  in  the  list,  were  especially  distin- 
guished by  Jesus.  They  were  unmarried ;  and  their 
mother,  of  whose  ambition  we  have  a  well-known 
instance,  seems  to  have  had  much  influence  ove? 
them.  The  zeal  and  fire  of  their  disposition  is  in- 
dicated in  the  name  of  Boanerges  bestowed  upon 
them.  One  seems  hardly  to  recognize  in  the  fierce 
enthusiasts  who  would  have  called  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  inhospitable  Saniaritana 
(Luke  ix.  52-50)  the  Apostle  of  Love  and  his 
lirother.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bartholomew  of 
the  Twelve  is  the  same  as  Nathanael  (John  i.); 
and  the  Lebba;us  or  Thaddteus  the  same  as  Judas 
the  Jjrother  of  J.anies.  Simon  the  Zealot  was  so 
called  proliably  from  his  belonging  to  the  sect  of 
Zealots,  who,  from  Num.  xxv.  7,  8,  took  it  on  them- 
selves to  i)unish  crimes  against  the  law.  If  the 
name  Iscariot  (=  man  of  Cariot  =  Kerioth)  refers 
the  birth  of  the  traitor  to  Kkuiotii  in  .Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  25),  then  it  would  appear  that  the  traitor  alone 
was  of  .Juda'an  origin,  and  the  eleven  faithful  ones 
were  despised  (Jalileans. 

l-rom  henceforth  the  education  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  will  lie  one  of  the  principal  features  o 
the  Lord's  ministry.  First  He  instructs  them 
then  He  takes  them  with  Him  as  companions  of 
his  wayfaring;  then  He  sends  them  forth  to  teach 
and  heal  for  Him.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
although  it  is  meant  for  all  the  disciples,  seems  t« 
have  a  special  reference  to  the  chosen  Twelve  (Matt 
V.  11  AT.).  Its  principal  features  have  been  sketched 
already;  liut  they  will  miss  their  full  meaning  if  it 
is  forgotten  that  they  are  the  first  teaching  which 
the  Apostles  were  called  on  to  listen  to  alter  their 
appointment. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist, 
long  a  prisoner  with  little  hope  of  release,  sent  hia 
discijjles  to  .Jesus  with  the  question,  "Art  thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another"?  " 
In  all  tlie  Gosih-Is  there  is  no  more  touching  inci- 
dent. Those  who  maintain  that  it  was  done  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  disciples,  and  that  .John  himseff 
needed  no  answer  to  support  his  faith,  show  as 
little  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  as  exactness 
in  explaining  the  words  of  the  account.  The  great 
privilege  of  John's  life  was  that  he  was  appointed 
to  recognize  and  bear  witness  to  the  Messiah  (John 
i.  31).  After  languishing  a  year  in  a  dungeon, 
after  learning  that  even  yet  Jesus  had  made  no 
steps  tow!U-ds  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  his  following  consisted  of  only 
twelve  i)oor  Calileans,  doubts  began  to  cloud  over 
his  spirit.  Was  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  ns  near  as 
he  had  thought':'  Was  Jesus  not  the  Messiah,  but 
some  forerunner  of  that  Deliverer,  as  he  himself 
had  iieeii';'  There  is  no  unbelief;  he  does  not  sup- 
pose that  Jesus  has  deceived;  when  the  doubts 
arise,  it  is  to  .Jesus  tliat  he  sulmiits  them.  But  it 
was  not  without  great  depression  and  perplexity 
that  he  put  the  question,  "  Art  thou  He  that  should 
come?  "     The  scope  of  the  answer  given  lies  in  itJ 
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'ccaUiiig  John  to  the  grounds  of  his  former  confi- 
ience.  I'he  very  miracles  are  being  wrought  that 
were  to  be  tlie  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
and  theiefore  that  kingdom  is  come  (Is.  xkkv.  5, 
Klii.  C,  7).  There  is  more  of  grave  encourage- 
ment than  of  rebuke  in  the  words,  "  Blessed  is  he 
who  shall  not  be  offended  in  me"  (Matt.  xi.  6). 
They  bid  the  Forerunner  to  have  a  good  heart,  and 
to  hope  and  believe  to  the  end.  He  has  allowed 
sorrow,  and  the  apparent  triumph  of  wickedness, 
which  is  a  harder  trial,  to  trouble  his  view  of  the 
divine  plan ;  let  him  remember  that  it  is  blessed  to 
attain  that  state  of  confidence  which  these  things 
cannot  disturb;  and  let  the  signs  which  Jesus  now 
exhibits  suffice  him  to  the  end  (Matt.  xi.  1-6; 
Luke  vii.  18-23). 

The  testimony  to  John  which  our  Lord  graciously 
adds  is  intended  to  reinstate  him  in  that  place  in 
the  minds  of  his  own  disciples  which  he  had  occu- 
pied before  this  mission  of  doubt.  John  is  not  a 
weak  waverer;  not  a  luxurious  courtier,  attaching 
himself  to  the  new  disi^ensation  tirom  worldly  mo- 
tives ;  but  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet,  for 
the  prophets  spoke  of  Jesus  afar  qff,  but  John  stood 
before  the  Messiah,  and  with  his  hand  pointed  Him 
out.  He  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  .5),  to  prepare  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  yet,  great  as  he  was,  the  least  of  those 
in  the  kiicgdom  of  heaven  when  it  is  completely 
planted  should  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  religious 
illumination  than  be  (Matt.  xi.  7-11;  Luke  viL 
24-28). 

Now  commences  the  second  circuit  of  Galilee 
(Luke  viii.  1— J),  to  which  belong  the  parables  in 
Matt,  xiii.,  the  visit  of  our  lyord's  mother  and 
brethren  (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and  the  account  of 
his  reception  at  Nazareth  (Mark  vi.  1-G). 

During  this  time  the  twelve  have  journeyed  with 
Him.  But  now  a  third  circuit  in  Galilee  is  re- 
corded, which  probably  occurre.l  during  the  last 
three  mouthi?  of  this  year  (Matt.  ix.  35-38);  and 
during  this  circuit,  after  reminding  them  how  great 
is  the  harvest  and  how  pressing  the  need  of  labor- 
ers, He  carries  the  training  of  the  disciples  one  step 
further  by  sending  them  forth  by  themselves  to 
teach  (Matt,  s.,  ri.).  Such  a  mission  is  not  to  he 
considered  as  identical  in  character  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Apostles  after  the  Resurrection.  It  was 
limited  to  the  Jews;  the  Samaritans  and  heathen 
were  excluded;  but  this  arose,  not  from  any  nar- 
rowness in  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Mark  xvi.  15),  iiut  from  the 
Umited  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  Apostles. 
They  were  sent  to  proclaim  to  the  Jews  that  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  which  their  propliets  taught 
them  to  look  for,  M-as  at  hand  (Matt.  x.  7);  but 
tliey  were  unfit  as  3'et  for  the  task  of  explaining  to 
Jews  the  true  nature  of  that  kingdom,  and  still 
more  to  Gentiles  who  had  received  no  preparation 
for  any  such  doctrine.  The  preaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles whilst  Jesus  was  yet  on  earth  was  only  ancil- 
lary to  his  and  a  preparation  of  the  way  for  Him. 
It  was  probably  of  the  simplest  character.  "  As  ye 
go,  preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand."  Power  was  given  them  to  confirm  it  by 
ligns  and  wonders;  and  the  purpose  of  it  was  to 
»hi-ow  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it  into  an  in- 
quiring state,  so  that  they  might  seek  and  find  the 
Lord  Himself.  But  whilst  their  instructions  as  to 
the  matter  of  their  preaching  were  thus  brief  and 
(imple,  the  cautions,  warnings,  and  encourage- 
nieiits  as  to  their  own  condition  were  far  more  full. 
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They  were  to  do  their  work  without  anxiety  for 
their  welfare.  No  provision  was  to  be  made  for 
their  journey;  in  the  house  that  first  received  them 
in  any  city  they  were  to  abide,  not  seeking  to  find 
the  best.  Dangers  would  befall  them,  for  they 
were  sent  forth  "  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  ' 
(Matt.  X.  16);  but  they  were  not  to  allow  this  to 
disturb  their  thoughts.  The  same  God  who 
wrought  their  miracles  for  them  would  protect 
them ;  and  those  who  confessed  the  name  of  Christ 
before  men  would  be  confessed  by  Christ  before  the 
Father  as  his  disciples.  These  precepts  for  the 
Apostles  even  went  somewhat  beyond  what  their 
present  mission  required ;  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  at  this  time  delivered  up  to  councils,  or 
scourged  in  83'nagogues.  But  in  training  their 
feeble  wings  for  their  first  flight  the  same  rules  and 
cautions  were  given  which  would  be  needed  even 
when  they  soared  the  highest  in  their  zeal  and 
devotion  to  their  crucified  Master.  There  is  no 
difficulty  here,  if  we  remember  that  this  sending 
forth  was  rather  a  training  of  the  Apostles  than  a 
means  of  converting  the  CJalilean  people. 

They  went  forth  two  ajid  two;  and  our  Lord 
continued  his  own  circuit  (Matt.  xi.  1),  with  what 
companions  does  not  appear.  By  this  time  the 
leaven  of  the  Ijord's  teaching  had  begun  powerfully 
to  work  among  the  people.  Herod,  we  read,  "  was 
perplexed,  because  that  it  was  said  of  some,  that 
Jolm  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  of  some  that 
Elijah  had  appeared ;  ^nd  of  others,  that  one  of  the 
old  prophets  was  risen  again"  (Luke  ix.  7,  8). 
The  false  apprehensions  alxtut  the  Messiah,  that  he 
should  be  a  tem{x)ral  ruler,  were  so  deep-rooted, 
that  whilst  all  the  rumors  concurred  in  assigning 
a  high  place  to  Jesus  as  a  prophet,  none  went  be- 
yond to  recognize  Him  as  the  King  of  Israel  —  thti 
Savdour  of  his  people  and  the  world. 

After  a  journey  of  perhaps  two  months'  duration 
the  twelve  return  to  .Jesus,  ai^give  an  account  of 
their  ministry.  The  third  PsMSver  was  now  draw- 
ing near ;  but  the  Lord  did  not  go  up  to  it,  because 
his  time  was  not  come  for  submitting  to  the  malice 
of  the  Jews  against  Him;  because  his  ministry  in 
Galilee  was  not  completed ;  and  especially,  because 
He  wished  to  continue  the  training  of  the  Apostles 
for  their  work,  now  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his 
ministry.  He  wished  to  commune  with  them  pri- 
vately upon  their  work,  and,  we  may  supijose,  to 
add  to  the  instruction  they  had  already  received 
from  Him  ClMark  vi.  30,  31).  He  therefore  went 
with  them  from  the  neighborhood  of  Capernaum 
to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore  of  tlie  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  near  Bethsaida  Julias,  not  far  from  the 
head  of  the  sea.  Great  multitudes  pursued  them ; 
and  here  the  Lord,  moved  to  compassion  by  the 
hunger  and  weariness  of  the  peoitle,  wrought  for 
them  one  of  his  most  remarkable  miracles.  Out 
of  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  He  pro- 
duced food  for  five  thousand  men  tesides  women 
and  children.  The  act  was  one  of  creation,  and 
therefore  was  both  an  assertion  and  a  proof  of  divine 
power  ;  and  the  discom-se  which  followed  it,  re- 
corded by  .John  onlj',  was  an  imjwrtant  step  in  the 
training  of  the  Apostles,  for  it  hinted  to  them  for 
the  first  time  the  unexpected  truth  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  that  is,  his  Passion,  must  be- 
come the  means  of  man's  salvation.  This  view  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  they 
had  been  preaching,  could  not  have  been  undei- 
stood ;  but  it  would  prepare  those  who  still  cla\e  to 
Jesus  to  expect  the  hard  facts  that  were  to  follow 
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.hese  harJ  Morels.  Tlie  discourse  itself  has  already 
(>een  examined  (p.  135C).  After  the  miracle,  Imt 
before  the  coinment  on  it  was  delivered,  the  dis- 
ciples crossed  the  sea  from  Betlisaida  Julias  to 
liethsaida  of  Galilee,  and  Jesus  retired  alone  to  a 
mountain  to  commune  with  the  Father.  They  were 
toiling  at  the  oar,  for  the  wind  was  contrary,  when, 
as  the  night  <lrew  towards  morning,  they  saw  Jesus 
walking  to  them  on  the  sea,  having  passed  the 
whole  night  on  the  mountain.  They  were  amazed 
and  terrified.  He  came  into  the  ship  and  the  wind 
ceased.  They  worshipped  Him  at  this  new  proof 
of  divine  power — "Ufa  truth  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God"  (.Matt.-  xiv.  33).  The  storm  had  been 
another  trial  of  their  faith  (comp.  Matt.  viii.  23- 
26),  not  in  a  present  Master,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, but  in  an  absent  one.  But  the  words  of  St. 
Mark  intimate  that  even  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  had  not  built  up  their  faith  in  Him,  — 
"  for  they  considered  not  the  nnracle  of  the  loaves : 
for  their  heart  was  hardened  "  (vi.  52).  Peter, 
however,  as  St.  Matthew  relates,  with  his  usual 
zeal  wishing  to  show  tiiat  he  really  jjossessed  that 
faith  in  Jesus,  which  i^rhaps  in  the  height  of  the 
Btorm  had  been  somewhat  forgotten,  requests  Jesus 
to  bid  him  come  to  Him  upon  the  water.  When  he 
made  the  effort,  his  faith  Itegan  to  fail,  and  he  crie<l 
out  for  succor.  Christ's  rebuke,  "  O  thou  of  little 
faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  V  "  does  not  imply 
that  he  had  no  faith,  or  that  it  ivlwllij  deserted  him 
now.  All  the  failings  of  I'ejer  were  of  the  same 
kind ;  there  was  a  faith  full  of  zeal  and  eagerness, 
but  it  was  not  constant.  He  believed  that  he  could 
walk  on  the  watei-s  if  Jesus  bade  him  ;  but  the  roar 
of  the  waves  appalled  him,  and  he  sank  from  the 
lame  cause  that  made  him  deny  his  Lord  after- 
wards. 

Mhen  they  reache<l  the  shore  of  Gennesaret  the 
whole  people  showed  their  faith  in  Him  as  a  Healer 
of  disease  (Mark  vi.^^56);  and  he  perfonne<l  very 
many  miracles  on  BRn.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  sought  Him.  Yet 
on  the  ne.xt  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded  to 
wa.s  utferetl,  and  "from  that  time  many  of  his  dis- 
ciples went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  " 
(John  vi.  GO). 

Tiiird  Ye.nrofihe  Mini$lnj. —  Hearing  perhajw 
that  Jesus  was  not  coming  to  the  feast,  Scrilies  and 
Pharisees  from  .lerusalem  went  down  to  see  Him 
at  Capernaum  (.Matt.  xv.  1).  'I'liey  found  fault 
with  his  disciples  for  breaking  the  tradition  about 
purifying,  and  eating  with  unwashen  hands.  It  is 
not  necessfiry  to  suppose  that  they  came  to  lie  in 
wait  for  Jesus.  The  objection  was  one  which  they 
woidd  naturally  fake.  Our  Ix)nl  in  his  answer 
tries  to  show  then)  how  far  external  nile,  claiming 
to  be  religious,  may  lead  men  away  from  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Gosiiel.  "  Ye  say,  whasoever  shall  say 
to  his  father  or  his  mother,  it  is  a  gift,  by  what- 
soever thou  niighte-st  be  profited  by  me;  and  honor 
not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  slndl  be  free" 
(Matt.  XV.  5,  6).  They  admitted  the  obligation 
of  the  fifth  commandment,  but  had  introduced  a 
means  of  evading  it,  by  enabling  a  son  to  any  to 
his  father  and  mother  who  sought  his  help  that  he 
had  m;wle  his  }in)f)Al,y  "  a  gift "  to  the  Temple, 
whicli  took  jiretwleiice  of  bis  obligation.  Well 
might  He  apply  to  a  |)e<jple  where  such  a  misenil>le 
rvaaiou  could  find  place,  the  words  of  Isaiah  (xxix. 
13)  —  "  This  fieople  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with 
iheir  mouih,  and  honoreth  me  with  their  lips,  but 
iLeir  heart   U  far  from  me.     But  in  vain  they  do 
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worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  ji/mmand- 
ments  of  men." 

Leaving  the  neighborhood  of  Capernaum  oui 
Lord  now  travels  to  the  northwest  of  Galilee,  tc 
the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  time  is  not 
letrictly  determined,  but  it  was  probably  the  early 
summer  of  this  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  He 
retired  into  this  heathen  country  for  the  purjxise 
of  ministering;  more  probably  it  was  a  retreat  from 
the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  A  woman  of  the 
country,  of  Greek  education  ('EAAtjvIs  •'2,vpo<poi- 
viKiffaa,  Mark),  came  to  entreat  Him  to  heal  her 
daughter,  who  was  tormented  with  an  evil  spirit. 
The  Lord  at  first  repelled  her  by  saying  that  He 
was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel;  but  not  so  was  her  niatenial  love  to  be 
baffled.  She  besought  Him  again  and  was  again 
repelletl ;  the  bread  of  the  children  was  not  to  be 
given  to  dogs.  Still  persisting,  she  besought  his 
help  even  as  one  of  the  dogs  so  despised :  "  the 
dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  Master's 
tivble."  Faith  so  sincere  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
Her  daughter  was  made  whole  (Matt.  xv.  21-28; 
Mark  vii.  24-30). 

Ketuming  thence  He  pa.ssed  round  by  the  north 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  region  of  Decapohs  on 
its  eastern  side  (Mark  vii.  31-37).  In  this  district 
He  performed  many  miracles;  and  especially  the 
restoration  of  a  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment 
in  his  speech,  remarkable  for  the  seeming  effort 
with  which  He  wrought  it.  To  these  succeeded 
tiie  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  with  the  seven 
loaves  (Matt.  xv.  32).  He  now  crossed  the  I>ake 
to  Magdala,  where  the  Pharisees  and  .Sadducees 
aske<l  and  were  refused  a  "  sign ;  "  some  great  won- 
der wTought  expressly  for  them  to  prove  that  He 
was  the  Christ.  He  answers  them  as  He  had  an- 
swered a  similar  request  l)efore:  "the  sign  of  the 
])rophet  Jojias  "  was  all  that  they  should  have. 
His  resurrection  after  a  death  of  tiiree  days  should 
be  the  great  sign,  and  yet  in  another  sense  no  si^n 
should  be  given  them,  for  they  should  neither  see 
it  nor  believe  it.  The  unnatural  alliance  between 
Pharisee  and  Sadducee  is  worthy  of  remark.  The 
zealots  of  tradition,  and  the  pohtical  partizans  of 
Herod  (for  "  leaven  of  the  Sadducees,"  in  Matt, 
xvi.  6  =  "  leaven  of  Herod,"  Mark  viii.  15)  joined 
together  for  once  with  a  common  object  of  hatred. 
After  they  had  departed,  Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with 
his  disciples,  and,  combining  perhaps  for  the  use  of 
the  disciples  the  remembrance  of  the  feeding  of  the 
four  thousand  with  that  of  the  conversation  thej 
had  just  heard,  warned  them  to  "  beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of 
Herod"  (Mark  viii.  15).  So  little  however  were 
the  disciples  pri'pared  for  this,  th.it  they  Lihtook 
it  for  a  reproof  for  having  brought  oidy  one  loaf 
with  them!  They  had  forgotten  the  five  thousand 
and  the  four  thousand,  or  they  would  have  known 
tiiat  where  He  was,  natural  liread  could  not  fail 
tiiem.  It  WHS  needful  to  cxjdain  to  them  that  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  was  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  had  made  the  word  of  (iod  of  none  effect  by 
traditions  which,  apjienring  to  jironiote  religion, 
really  overlaid  and  destroye«l  it,  and  the  leaven  of 
the  Sadducees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who,  un- 
der the  show  of  superior  enlightenment,  denied  the 
foundations  of  the  fear  of  God  by  denying  a  future 
state.  At  Bethsaida  Julias,  Jesus  restored  sight  to 
a  blind  man ;  and  here,  as  in  a  former  case,  thi 
fonn  and  pre])aration  which  He  adopte<l  are  to  be 
remarked.     As  though  the  human  Saviour  has  U 
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mesMe  with  and  painfully  overcome  the  8nfferin2;s 
>f  'lis  people,  He  takes  hiin  \>y  the  hand,  and  leads 
hiui  out  of  the  town,  and  spits  on  his  e\es  and  asks 
hina  if  he  sees  aught.  At  first  the  sense  is  restored 
imperfectly;  and  Jesus  lays  his  hand  again  upon 
him  and  the  cure  is  complete  (Mark  viii.  22-26). 

The  ministry  in  Galilee  is  now  drawing  to  its 
close.  Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
comitry  Jesus  has  proclaimed  the  kmgdom  of  Christ, 
and  has  shov^-n  by  mighty  works  that  He  is  the 
Christ  that  was  to  come.  He  begins  to  ask  the 
disciples  what  are  the  results  of  all  his  labor. 
"  Whom  say  the  people  that  I  am?  "  (Luke  ix.  18). 
It  is  true  that  the  answer  shows  that  they  took 
Him  for  a  prophet.  But  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Galileans  had 
been  as  complete  as  his  preaching  to  them  had  been 
universal.  Here  and  there  a  few  may  have  received 
the  seeds  that  shall  afterwards  be  quickened  to  their 
conversion.  But  the  great  mass  had  heard  without 
earnestuess  the  preached  word,  and  forgotten  it 
without  regret.  "  Whereunto  shall  I  liken  this 
generation  ?  "  says  Christ.  "  It  is  like  unto  chil- 
dren sitting  in  the  market,  and  calling  unto  their 
fellows,  and  saying,  We  have  piijed  unto  jou,  and 
ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  lamented"  (Matt.  xi.  16,  17). 
This  is  a  picture  of  a  wayward  people  without 
earnest  thought.  As  children,  from  want  of  any 
real  pur^wse,  cannot  agree  in  their  play,  so  the 
Galileans  quarrel  with  every  form  of  reUgious  teach- 
ing. The  message  of  John  and  that  of  Jesus  they 
did  not  attend  to;  bufcthey  could  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  one  was  right  in  fasting  and  the  other 
in  eating  and  drinking.  He  denounces  woe  to  the 
cities  where  He  had  wrought  the  most,  to  Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  for  their  strange  insen- 
sibility, using  the  strongest  expressions.  "  Thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell ;  for  if  the  miglity  works 
which  have  been  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in 
Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day. 
But  I  say  unto  you  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable 
for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment  than 
for  thee  "  (Matt.  xi.  23,  2i).  Such  awful  language 
could  only  be  used  to  describe  a  complete  rejection 
of  the  Lord.  And  in  truth  nothing  was  wanting 
to  aggravate  that  rejection.  The  lengthened  jour- 
neys through  the  land,  the  miracles,  far  more  than 
are  recorded  in  detail,  had  brought  the  Gospel  home 
to  all  the  people.  Capernaum  was  the  focus  of  his 
ministry.  Through  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  He  had 
no  doubt  passed  with  crowds  behind  Him,  drawn 
together  by  wonders  that  they  had  seen,  and  by 
the  hope  of  others  to  follow  them.  i\Iany  thousands 
had  actually  been  benefited  by  the  miracles;  and 
yet  of  all  these  there  were  only  twelve  that  really 
clave  to  Him,  and  one  of  them  was  Judas  the 
traitor.  With  this  rejection  an  epoch  of  the  his- 
tory is  connected.  He  tegins  to  unfold  now  the 
doctrine  of  his  Passion  more  fully.  First  inquiring 
who  the  people  said  that  He  was,  He  then  put  the 
same  question  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  Simon 
Peter,  the  ready  spokesman  of  the  rest,  answers, 
"  Tiiou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
[t  might  almost  seem  tiiat  such  a  manifest  inference 
from  the  wonders  they  had  witnessed  was  too  ob- 
rious  to  deserve  praise,  did  not  the  sight  of  a  whole 
•ountry  which  had  witnessed  the  same  wonders. 
Mid  despised  them,  prove  how  thoroughly  callous 
the  .Jewish  heart  was.  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
liar-Jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  bath  not  revealed  it 
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unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heavi^n.  .And 
1  say  also  unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;  and  tli* 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  agauist  it.  .\nd  1 
will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
^eaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven " 
(Matt.  xvi.  16-20).  We  compare  the  language 
applied  to  Capernaum  for  its  want  of  faith  with 
that  addressed  to  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  and  we 
see  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  those  who  believe 
snd  those  who  do  not.  Jesus  now  in  the  plainest 
language  tells  them  what  is  to  be  the  mode  of  his 
departure  from  the  world ;  "  how  that  He  must  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the 
elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed, 
and  be  raised  again  the  third  day  "  (Matt.  xvi.  21). 
Peter,  who  had  spoken  as  the  representative  of  all 
the  Apostles  before,  in  confessing  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  now  speaks  for  the  rest  in  offering  to  our 
Lord  the  commonplace  consolations  of  the  children 
of  this  world  to  a  friend  beset  by  danger.  The 
danger  they  think  will  be  averted :  such  an  end  can- 
not befall  one  so  great.  The  Lord,  "  when  he  had 
turned  about  and  looked  on  his  disciples"  (Mark), 
to  show  that  He  connected  Peter's  words  with 
them  all,  addresses  Peter  as  the  tempter  —  "  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  thou  art  an  offense  unto 
me."  These  words  open  up  to  us  the  fact  that 
this  period  of  the  ministry  was  a  time  of  special 
trial  and  temptation  to  the  sinless  Son  of  God. 
"  Escape  from  sufferings  and  death !  Do  not  drink 
the  cup  prepared  of  Thy  Father ;  it  is  too  bitter ; 
it  is  not  deserved."  Such  was  the  whisper  of  the 
Prince  of  this  World  at  that  time  to  our  Lord; 
and  Peter  has  teen  unwittingly  taking  it  into  hia 
mouth.  The  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  so 
plainly  exhibited  in  the  prophets,  had  receded  from 
sight  in  the  current  religion  of  that  time.  The 
announcement  of  it  to  the  disciples  was  at  once 
new  and  shocking.  By  repelling  it,  even  when 
offered  by  the  Lord  Himself,  they  feU  into  a  deeper 
sin  than  they  could  have  conceived.  The  chief 
of  them  was  called  "  Satan,"  because  he  was  un- 
consciously pleading  on  Satan's  side  (JIatt.  xvi.  21 
23). 

Turning  now  to  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
followed  Him  (JNIark,  Luke),  He  published  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  self-denial.  The  Apostles  had 
just  shown  that  they  took  the  natural  view  of  suf- 
fering, that  it  was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They 
shrank  from  conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  ig 
natural  men  should.  But  Jesus  teaches  that,  in 
comparison  with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  the  soul, 
the  life  of  the  body  is  valueless.  And  as  the  re- 
newed life  of  the  Christian  implies  his  dyiny  to 
his  old  wishes  and  desires,  suffering,  which  causes 
the  death  of  earthly  hopes,  and  wishes,  may  be  a 
good,  »•  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  u[>  his  cross  and  follow  Me 
For  whosoever  will  save  liis  life  shall  lose  it,  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it. 
For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  should  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shalj 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?  "  (Matt,  svi.) 
From  this  part  of  the  histor}'  to  the  end  we  shaU 
not  lose  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord.  The 
Cross  is  darkly  seen  at  the  end  of  our  path;  and 
we  shall  ever  draw  nearer  that  mysterious  implfr- 
raent  of  huir  ai  salvation  (INIatt,  xvi.  21-28 ,  Marl 
viii.  31-38;    .uke  ii.  23-27). 
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The  Transfitjuration,  which  took  place  just  ? 
week  after  this  coiiversutioii,  is  to  be  understood  in 
connection  with  it.  Tlie  minds  of  the  twelve  were 
preath-  disturbed  at  what  they  had  heard.  The 
Messiali  was  to  perish  by  the  wrath  of  men.  The 
Master  whom  they  sen'ed  was  to  be  taken  aw^ 
from  them.  Now,  if  e\er,  they  neetled  support  for 
their  perplexed  spirits,  and  this  their  lovinj;  Master 
failed  not  to  <;ive  them.  He  takes  with  Him  three 
chosen  disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  James,  who 
formed  as  it  were  a  smaller  circle  nearer  to  Jesus 
than  that  of  the  rest,  into  a  high  mountain  apart 
by  themselves.  Tliere  are  no  means  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  mountain;  although  Caesarea 
Philippi  was  the  scene  of  the  former  conversations, 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  occurred  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  for  the  intervening  week  would 
have  given  time  enough  for  a  long  journey  thence. 
There  is  no  authority  for  the  tradition  which  iden- 
tifies this  mountiiin  with  Mount  Tabor,  although  it 
mny  be  true.  [Hekmon;  Taboh.]  The  three 
disciples  were  taken  up  with  Him,  who  should  after- 
wards be  the  three  witnesses  of  his  agony  in  the 
garden  of  (lethsemaiie:  thase  who  saw  his  glory  in 
the  holy  mount  would  be  sustained  by  the  remem- 
brance of  it  when  they  beheld  his  lowest  humilia- 
tion. Tiie  eahmiess  and  exactness  of  the  narrative 
preclude  all  doubt  as  to  its  historical  character.  Jt 
is  no  myth,  nor  vision ;  but  a  sober  account  of  a 
miracle.  When  .Fesus  had  come  up  into  the  moun- 
tain He  was  praying,  and  as  He  praye<l,  a  great 
change  came  over  Him.  "  His  face  did  shine  as 
the  sun  (Matt.);  and  His  raiment  became  shiiiin<r, 
excelling  white  as  snow :  so  as  rio  fuller  on  earth 
can  white  them"  (JIark).  Beside  Him  appeared 
Moses  the  great  lawgiver,  and  Elijah,  great  amoni^st 
the  prophets;  and  they  spake  of  his  departure,  as 
though  it  was  something  recognized  both  by  I^w 
and  prophets.  The  three  disciples  were  at  first 
asleep  with  weariness;  and  when  they  woke  they 
saw  the  glorious  scene.  As  Moses  and  Elijah  were 
departing  (Luke),  I'eter,  wishing  to  arrest  them, 
uttered  tiiose  strange  wonls,  •'  Lord,  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here,  and  let  us  make  three  tabernacles, 
one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  ICli- 
jah."  They  were  the  words  of  one  astonished 
and  somewhat  afraid,  yet  of  one  who  felt  a  strange 
peace  iu  this  explicit  testimony  from  the  Father 
that  Jesus  was  his.  It  was  good  for  them  to  be 
there,  he  felt,  where  no  I'harisees  could  set  traps 
for  them,  where  neither  Pilate  nor  Herod  could 
take  Jesus  by  force.  Just  as  he  spoke  a  cloud  came 
over  them,  and  the  voice  of  the  Heavenly  leather 
attested  once  more  his  Son  —  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son;  hear  Him."  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion on  the  purport  of  this  great  wonder.  Jiut 
thus  much  seems  highly  probable.  First,  as  it  was 
connected  with  the  jjrayer  of  Jesus,  to  which  it  was 
no  doubt  an  answer,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  inauguration  of  Him  in  his  new  office  as  the 
High-priest  who  should  make  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  f>eoi)le  with  his  own  blood.  'J'he  mys- 
tery of  his  trials  and  temptations  lies  too  de('|i  for 
s()eculation :  but  He  received  strength  against  hu- 
man infirmity  —  ajiainst  the  prosi)ect  of  sufterinfxs 
w  terrible  —  in  this  his  glorification.  Secondly, 
M  the  witiies.se«  of  this  scene  were  the  same  three 
disciples  who  were  with  the  .Master  in  the  garden 
iif  (iethseuiane  it  may  1)6  assumed  that  the  one 
was  nitended  to  pre|>are  them  for  the  other,  and 
Ihat  tliey  were  to  be  borne  up  under  the  B|iectacle 
H  hi*  humiliation  by  tlie  reuiembnuice  that  they 
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had  l)een  eye-witnesses  of  his  majest}    (2  Pet.  i 
16-18). 

As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain  He 
charged  them  to  keep  secret  what  they  had  seen 
till  alter  the  l.'esurrection;  which  shows  that  this 
miracle  took  ])lace  for  his  use  and  for  theirs,  rather 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  This  led  tc 
questions  about  the  meaning  of  his  rising  again 
from  the  dead,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  and  arising 
out  of  it,  occurred  the  question,  "  Why  then  {oZy, 
which  refers  to  some  preceding  conversation)  say 
the  scribes  that  Elias  nuist  first  come  V  "  They 
had  been  a.ssured  by  what  they  had  just  seen  that 
the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  now  come; 
and  the  objection  brought  by  the  Scribes,  that  be- 
fore tlie  ISIe.ssiah  Elijah  must  reappear,  seemed  hard 
to  reconcile  with  their  new  conviction.  Our  Lord 
answers  them  that  the  Scribes  have  rightly  under- 
stood the  prophecies  that  Elijah  would  first  come 
(Mai.  iv.  5,  0),  but  have  wanted  the  discernment 
to  see  that  this  prophecy  was  already  fulfilled. 
"  Ehas  has  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not, 
but  have  done  unto  him  whatever  they  listed." 
In  John  the  Haptist,  who  came  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  l''.lijah,  were  the  Scriptures  fulfilled  (Matt, 
xvii.  1-13:  Mark  ix.  2-13;   Lnke  ix.  28-36). 

Meantime  amongst  the  multitude  below  a  scene 
was  taking  place  which  formed  the  strongest  con- 
trast to  the  gbry  and  the  peace  which  they  had 
witnessed,  and  which  seemed  to  justify  Peter's 
remark,  "It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  A  poor 
youth,  lunatic  and  possessed  by  a  devil  —  for  here 
as  elsewhere  the  possession  ie  superadded  to  some 
known  form  of  that  bodily  and  mental  evil  which 
came  in  at  first  with  sin  and  Satan  —  was  brought 
to  the  disciples  who  were  not  with  Jesus,  to  be 
cured,  'i'hey  could  not  prevail;  and  when  Jesus 
appeared  amongst  them  the  agonized  and  disap- 
pointed fatlicr  appealed  to  Him,  with  a  kind  of 
complaint  of  the  impotence  of  tlie  disciples.  "  O 
faithless  and  jierverse  generation  I  "  said  our  Lord ; 
"  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I 
sutler  you  ?  "  The  rebuke  is  not  to  the  disciples, 
but  to  all,  the  father  included;  for  the  weakness 
of  faith  that  hindered  the  miracle  was  in  them  all. 
St.  Mark's  account,  the  most  complete,  describes 
the  paroxysm  that  took  place  in  the  Ind  on  our 
Lord's  ordering  him  to  be  brought;  and  also  records 
the  remarkable  sayin<;,  which  well  described  the 
father's  state.  '•  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  my 
unbelief!  "  What  the  discji)les  had  failed  to  do, 
Jesus  did  at  a  word.  He  then  explained  to 
them  that  their  want  of  faith  in  their  own  power 
to  heal,  and  in  his  promises  to  bestow  the  power 
upon  them,  was  the  cause  of  their  inability  (Matt, 
xvii.  14-21;  Mark  ix.  14-29;  Luke  ix.  37-43). 

Once  more  did  Jesus  foretell  his  sufferings  on 
their  way  back  to  Capernaum;  but  "they  under- 
stood not  that  saying,  and  were  afraid  to  ask  Him  " 
(Mark  ix.  30-32). 

Put  a  v.ague  impression  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
<lucid  on  them  that  his  kingdom  was  now  very 
ne.ar.  It  broke  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  dispute 
amongst  them  as  to  which  should  rank  the  liiglieat 
in  the  kingdom  when  it  should  come.  Taking  a 
little  child,  He  told  them  that,  in  his  kingdom,  not 
amliition,  but  a  cliikllike  humility,  would  entitle  to 
the  highest  pbice  (Matt,  xviii.  1-5;  Mark  ix.  33- 
.-i";  Luke  ix.  4(i-48).  The  humility  of  the  Chris- 
tiun  is  so  closely  connected  with  consideriition  for 
the  souls  of  others,  that  the  transiti<in  to  a  warn- 
ing against  causing  offense  (Mat*,.,  Mark),  whicJi 
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might  appear  abrupt  at  first,  is  most  natural. 
From  this  Jesus  passes  naturally  to  the  subject  of 
a  tender  consideration  for  "  the  lost  sheep;  "  thence 
to  the  duty  of  forgiveness  of  a  brother.  Both  of 
these  last  points  are  illustrated  by  parables  These, 
and  some  other  discourses  belonging  to  the  same 
time,  are  to  be  regarded  as  designed  to  carry  on 
the  education  of  the  Apostles,  whose  views  were 
still  cnide  and  unformed,  even  after  all  that  had 
been  done  for  them  (Matt,  xviii.). 

From  the  Feast  of  Tabernuchs,  Third  Year.  — 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  now  approaching. 
For  eighteen  months  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had 
been  confined  to  Galilee;  and  his  brothers,  not 
hostile  to  Him,  yet  only  half-convinced  about  his 
doctrine,  urged  Him  to  go  into  Judaea  that  his 
claims  might  lie  known  and  confessed  on  a  more 
conspicuous  field.  This  kind  of  request,  founded 
in  human  motives,  was  one  which  our  Ixjrd  would 
not  assent  to ;  witness  his  answer  to  ^lary  at  Cana 
in  Galilee  when  the  first  miracle  was  wrought.  He 
told  them  that,  whilst  all  times  were  alike  to  them, 
whilst  they  could  always  walk  among  the  Jews 
mthout  danger,  his  appointed  time  was  not  come. 
They  set  out  for  the  feast  without  Him,  and  He 
abode  in  Galilee  for  a  few  days  longer  (John  vii. 
2-10).  Afterwards  He  set  out,  taking  the  more 
direct  but  less  frequented  route  by  Samaria,  that 
his  journey  might  be  "in  secret."  It  was  in  this 
journey  that  James  and  John  conceived  the  wish  — 
so  closely  parallel  to  facts  in  the  Old  Covenant,  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  New, 
that  fire  should  be  commanded  to  come  down  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  inhospitable  Samaritans 
(Luke  ix.  51-152). 

St.  Luke  alone  records,  in  connection  with  this 
journey,  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
This  event  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light 
from  that  of  the  twelve.  The  se\enty  had  received 
no  special  education  from  our  Lord,  and  their  com- 
mission was  of  a  temporary  kind.  The  number 
has  reference  to  the  (ientiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the 
Jews ;  and  the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria,  reminds 
us  that  this  is  a  uio\ement  directed  towards  the 
stranger.  It  takes  place  six  months  after  the  send- 
ing forth  of  the  twelve;  for  the  Gosi)el  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Jew  first  and  afterwards  to  the 
Gentile.  In  both  cases  probably  the  preaching  was 
of  the  simplest  kind  —  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  nigh  unto  you."  The  instructions  given  were 
the  same  in  spirit;  but,  on  comparing  them,  we 
see  that  now  the  danger  was  becoming  greater  and 
the  time  for  labor  shorter  (Luke  x.  1-16). 

After  healing  the  ten  lepers  in  Samaria,  He  came 
"about  the  midst  of  the  feast"  to  Jerusalem. 
Here  the  minds  of  the  people  were  strongly  excited 
and  drawn  in  different  ways  concerning  him.  The 
Pharisees  and  rulers  sought  to  take  Him;  some  of 
the  people,  however,  believed  in  Him,  but  concealed 
their  opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.  To  this  divis- 
ion of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim  to 
take  One  who  was  openly  teaching  in  the  Temple 
(John  vii.  11-5-3;  see  especially  vv.  30,  32,  44,  45, 
46).  The  officers  were  partly  afraid  to  seize  in  the 
presence  of  the  people  the  favorite  Teacher;  and 
they  themselves  were  awed  and  attracted  by  Him. 
Ihey  came  to  seize  Him,  but  could  not  lift  their 
lands  against  Him.  Notwithstanding  the  ferment 
of  opinioi.,  and  the  fixed  hatred  of  those  in  power 
He  seems  to  have  taught  daily  to  the  end  of  the 
feast  in  the  Temple  before  the  people. 
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The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adnllery  be- 
longs to  this  time.  Hut  it  must  lie  premised  tliat 
several  JMSS.  of  highest  authority  omit  tliis  passage, 
and  that  in  those  which  insert  it  the  text  is  singu- 
larly disturbed  (see  Liicke,  in  he,  and  Tischendorf, 
Gr.  Test,  ed.  vii.).  The  remark  of  Augustine  ia 
perhaps  not  far  from  the  truth,  that  this  story 
formed  a  genuine  portion  of  the  apostolic  teaching, 
but  that  mistaken  people  excluded  it  from  their 
copies  of  the  wTitten  Gospel,  thinking  it  might  be 
perverted  into  a  license  to  women  to  sin  (Ad  Pollent. 
ii.  ch.  7).  That  it  was  thus  kept  apart,  without 
the  safeguards  which  Christian  vigilance  exercised 
over  the  rest  of  the  text,  and  was  only  admitted 
later,  would  at  once  account  for  its  absence  from 
the  JNISS.  and  for  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the 
text  where  it  is  given.  But  the  history  gives  no 
ground  for  such  apprehensions.  The  law  of  Slosea 
gave  the  power  to  stone  women  taken  in  adultery. 
But  Jewish  morals  were  sunk  very  low,  like  .lewish 
faith;  and  the  punishment  could  not  be  inflicted 
on  a  sinner  by  those  who  had  sinned  in  the  same 
kind :  "  Etenim  non  est  ferendus  accusator  is  qui 
quod  in  altero  vitium  reprehendit,  in  eo  ipso  depre- 
henditur  "  (Cicero,  c.  Wrreni,  iii.).  Thus  the  pun- 
ishment had  passed  out  of  use.  But  they  thought, 
by  proposing  this  case  to  our  Lord,  to  induce  Him 
either  to  set  the  Law  formally  aside,  in  which  case 
they  might  accuse  Him  of  profaneness ;  or  to  sen- 
tence the  guilty  wretch  to  die,  and  so  become  ob- 
noxious to  the  charge  of  cruelty.  From  such 
temptations  Jesus  was  always  able  to  escape.  He 
threw  back  the  decision  upon  them;  He  told  them 
that  the  man  who  was  free  from  that  sin  might 
cast  the  first  stone  at  her.  (.'onscience  told  them 
that  this  was  unanswerable,  and  one  by  one  they 
stole  away,  leaving  the  guilty  woman  alone  before 
One  who^was  indeed  her  .Judge.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  words  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee" 
convey  an  absolute  pardon  for  the  sin  of  which  she 
had  just  been  guilty.  But  they  refer,  as  1ms  long 
since  been  pointed  out,  to  the  doom  of  stoning  only. 
"  As  they  have  not  punislied  thee,  neither  do  I : 
go,  and  let  this  danger  warn  thee  to  sin  no  more  " 
(John  viii.  1-11). 

The  conversations  (John  \'iii.  12-59)  show  in  a 
strong  light  the  perversity  of  the  Jews  in  misun- 
derstanding our  l.ord's  woi-ds.  They  refuse  to  see 
any  spiritual  meaning  in  them,  and  drag  them  aa 
it  were  by  force  down  to  a  low  and  carnal  interpre- 
tation. Our  Lord's  remark  explains  the  cause  of 
this,  "  Why  do  yo  not  understand  ray  speech  [way 
of  speaking]  ?  Even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my 
word "  (ver.  43).  His  mode  of  expression  was 
strange  to  them,  because  they  were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  understa)id  the  real  purport  of  his  teach- 
ing. To  this  place  belongs  tlie  account,  given  by 
.lohn  alone,  of  the  healing  of  one  who  was  bom 
blind,  and  the  consequences  of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x. 
1-21).  The  poor  patient  was  excommunicated  for 
refusing  to  undervalue  the  agency  of  Jesus  in  re- 
storing him.  He  believed  on  Jesus;  whilst  the 
Pharisees  were  only  made  the  worse  for  what  they 
had  witnessed.  AVell  might  Jesus  exclaim,  "  For 
judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they 
which  see  not  might  see;  and  that  they  which  see 
might  be  made  Wind"  (ix.  31>).  The  well-known 
parable  of  the  good  shepherd  is  an  answer  to  the 
calumny  of  the  Pharisees,  that  He  was  an  impostor 
and  breaker  of  the  law,  "  This  man  is  not  of  God, 
because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day"  (ix.  16). 
We  now  approach  a  difficult  portion  of  the  si«aed 
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hiBtory.  The  note  of  time  given  us  by  John  ini- 
nietlialoly  afterwards  is  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  Kisleu,  answer- 
ing nearly  to  December.  According  to  this  l^vange- 
list  our  I-ord  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  to 
Galilee  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that 
of  Dedication,  but  to  have  passed  the  time  m  and 
near  Jerusalem.  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  allude 
to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Luke  apjjears  to  do 
80  in  is.  51 ;  but  the  words  there  used  would  imply 
that  this  was  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Now 
in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  a  large  section,  from  ix.  51  to 
iviii.  14,  seems  to  Ijelong  to  the  time  preceding  the 
departure  from  Galilee;  and  the  question  is  how  is 
this  to  be  arranget),  so  that  it  shall  harmonize  with 
the  narrative  of  St.  John  ?  In  most  Harmonies  a 
return  of  our  Lord  to  (ialilee  Las  been  assumed,  in 
order  to  find  a  place  for  this  part  of  Luke's  (iospel. 
«'  IJut  the  manner,"  says  the  English  editor  of 
Robinson's  flai-immy,  "  in  which  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged, after  all,  is  exceedingly  various.  Some,  as 
Le  Clerc,  Harm.  Kvan;/.  p.  2C4,  insert  nearly  the 
whole  during  this  supposed  journey.  Others,  as 
Lightfoot,  a.ssign  to  this  journey  only  what  precedes 
Luke  xiii.  23 ;  and  refer  the  remainder  to  our  Lord's 
sojourn  beyond  Jordan,  .lohn  x.  40  ( Cfiron.  Ttmp. 
N.  T.  0pp.  II.  pp.  37,  31>).  Greswell  {Dissert,  xvi. 
vol.  ii.)  maintains  that  the  transactions  in  Luke  ix. 
51-xviii.  14,  all  belong  to  the  journey  from  Kphraim 
(through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  I'eraea)  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  dates  in  the  interval  of  four  months., 
between  the  Fea.st  of  Dedication  and  our  Ix)rd's 
last  Passover.  AVieseler  {Chnni.  Synops.  p.  328) 
makes  a  somewhat  difTerent  arrangement,  according 
to  which  Luke  ix.  51  —  xiii.  21  relates  to  the 
period  from  Christ's  journey  from  Galilee  to  the 
Feast  of  the  'i'al)ernacles,  till  after  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  (parallel  to  John  vii.  10  —  x.  42).  Luke 
xiii.  22  —  xvii.  10  relates  to  the  interval  between 
that  time  and  our  Lord's  stay  at  Kphraim  (parallel 
to  John  xi.  1-54);  and  Luke  xvii.  11  —  xviii.  14 
relates  to  the  journey  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem, 
through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  I'eroea"  (Kobinson's 
Harnumy,  English  ed.  p.  92).  If  the  table  of  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  given  alx)ve  is  referred  to 
[GospKiji],  it  will  be  found  that  this  great  division 
of  St.  Luke  (x.  17 — xviii.  14)  is  inserted  entire 
between  John  x.  21  and  22;  not  that  this  appeared 
certainly  correct,  but  that  there  are  no  points  of 
contact  with  the  other  (iospels  to  assist  us  in 
breaking  it  up.  That  this  division  contains  partly 
or  chiefly  reminiscences  of  occurrences  in  Galilee 
prior  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  is  untenaljle.  A 
journey  of  some  kind  is  implied  in  the  course  of  it 
(see  xiii.  22),  and  Iteyond  this  we  shall  hardly  ven- 
ture to  go.  It  is  quit<!  possilile,  as  Wieseler  sup- 
poses, that  part  of  it  should  lie  pLiced  before,  and 
part  after  the  Feast  of  Dedication.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  uncertainty,  it  is  as  the  history  of  this 
period  of  the  Kcdeenier's  career  that  the  Gosjiel  of 
St.  Luke  possesses  its  cliief  distinctive  value  for  us. 
Some  of  the.most  striking  parables,  preserved  only 
by  this  Evangelist,  belong  to  this  period.  Tlie 
oaraliles  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  prodigal  son, 
the  unjust  steward,  the  rich  man  and  l^azarus,  and 
the  I'harisee  and  pul)lican,  all  peculiar  to  this 
Go8[)fl.  lielong  to  the  present  section.  The  in- 
gtrudtive  account  of  Mary  and  Martha,  on  which 
to  many  ha\e  taken  a  wrong  view  of  Martha's  con- 
duct, reminds  us  tliat  there  are  two  ways  of  serving 
the  truth,  that  of  active  exertion,  and  that  of  con- 
templation.    'J'b<*   preference   ia  given   to  Mary's 
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meditation,  because  Marthas  labor  iieloneed  tfl 
household  cares,  and  was  only  indirectly  rtliirious. 
The  riiracle  of  the  ten  lepei-s  iielongs  to  this  portion 
of  the  narrative,  besides  these,  scattered  sayings 
that  occur  in  St.  Matthew  are  here  repeated  in  a 
new  connection.  Here  too  belongs  the  return  of 
the  seventy  disciples,  but  we  know  not  precisely 
where  they  rejoined  the  Lord  (Luke  x.  17-20).  They 
were  full  of  triumph,  because  they  found  even  the 
devils  subject  to  them  through  the  weight  of  Christ  s 
word.  In  anticipation  of  the  victory  which  was 
now  begun,  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  Jesus 
replies,  "  I  beheld  Satan  :is  lightning  fall  from 
heaven."  He  sought,  however,  to  humble  their 
triumphant  spirit,  so  near  akin  to  spiritual  ])ride; 
"  Notwithstanding,  in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the 
spirits  are  subject  unto  you;  but  rather  rejoice, 
because  your  names  are  written  in  hea\en." 

The  account  of  the  bringing  of  young  children 
to  Jesus  unites  again  the  three  Evangelists.  Here, 
as  often,  St.  Mark  gives  the  most  minute  account 
of  what  occuiTed.  After  the  announcement  that 
the  disposition  of  little  children  was  the  most  meet 
for  the  kingdom  of  (iod,  "  He  took  them  up  in  his 
arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them." 
The  childlike  spirit,  which  in  nothing  depends  upor 
its  own  knowledge  but  seeks  to  be  taught,  is  iu 
contrast  with  the  haughty  pharisaism  with  its 
boast  of  learning  and  wisdom ;  and  Jesus  tells  them 
that  the  former  is  the  passport  to  his  kingdom 
(Matt.  xix.  13-15;  Mark  x.  13-lC  ;  Luke  xviii. 
15-17). 

The  question  of  the  ruler,  "  What  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life'?  "  was  one  conceived  wholly  in 
tlie  si)irit  of  .Judaism.  The  man  asked  not  how 
he  slio'ild  l)e  delivered  from  sin,  but  how  his  will, 
already  free  to  righteousness,  might  select  the  best 
and  most  meritorious  line  of  conduct.  The  words, 
"  A\'hy  callest  thou  nie  good ';:'  there  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is,  God,"  were  meant  first  to  draw 
him  down  to  a  humbler  view  of  his  own  state;  the 
title  1/00(1  is  easy  to  give,  but  hard  to  justify,  except 
when  ai)j)lied  to  the  One  who  is  all  good.  Jesus 
by  no  means  repudiates  the  title  a£  appliwl  to 
Himself,  but  only  as  apphed  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  a  reference  to  his  true  divine  nature. 
Then  the  Ijord  opened  out  to  him  all  the  moral 
law,  which  in  its  full  and  complete  sense  no  man 
has  observed ;  but  the  ruler  answered,  perhaps  sin- 
cerely, that  he  had  observed  it  all  from  his  youth 
up.  Duties  however  there  might  be  which  had  not 
come  within  the  range  of  his  thoughts:  and  as  the 
demand  had  reference  to  his  own  special  case,  our 
Lord  gives  the  S])ccial  advice  to  sell  all  his  posses- 
sions and  to  give  to  the  jwor.  Then  for  the  first 
time  did  the  man  discover  that  his  devotion  to  God 
and  his  yearning  after  the  eternal  life  were  not  so 
l)erfect  as  he  had  thought;  and  he  went  away  sor- 
rowful, unable  to  bear  this  sacrifice.  And  Jesus 
told  the  disciples  how  hard  it  was  for  those  who 
had  riches  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Peter,  ever  the 
most  ready,  now  contrasts,  with  somewhat  too  much 
emphasis,  the  mode  in  which  the  disciples  had  left 
all  for  Him,  with  the  conduct  of  this  rich  ruler. 
Our  Ix)rd,  sparing  him  the  rebuke  which  he  might 
have  ex|)ccted,  tells  them  that  those  who  have  mads 
any  sacrifice  shall  have  it  riclily  repaid  even  in  this 
life  in  the  shape  of  a  consolation  and  comfort,  which 
even  |)ersecuiions  cannot  take  away  (Mark  I ;  and 
shall  have  eternal  life  (Maft.  xix.  10-30:  Mark  x. 
17-31  ;  Luke  xviii.  18-30).  Words  of  warning 
close  the  narrative,  "  Many  that  are  first  shall  bi 
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last  and  the  last  shall  be  first,"  lest  the  disciples 
should  he  thinking  too  much  of  the  sacrifices,  not 
BO  very  great,  that  they  had  made.  And  in  St. 
Matthew  only,  the  well-known  parable  of  the  labor- 
ers in  the  vineyard  is  added  to  illustrate  the  same 
lesson.  Whatever  else  the  parable  may  contain  of 
reference  to  the  calling  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the 
first  lesson  Christ  was  to  give  was  one  of  caution 
to  the  Apostles  against  thinking  too  much  of  their 
early  calling  and  arduous  Labors.  They  would  see 
many,  who,  in  comparison  with  themselves,  were  as 
the  laborers  called  at  the  eleventh  hour,  who  should 
be  accepted  of  God  as  well  as  they.  But  not  merit, 
not  self-sacrifice,  but  the  pure  love  of  God  and  his 
mere  bounty,  conferred  salvation  on  either  of  them : 
"  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own?"  (Matt.  xx.  1-16). 

On  the  way  to  Jerusalem  through  Peraea,  to  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  Jesus  again  puts  before  the 
minds  of  the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now  to 
forget,  the  sufferings  that  await  Him.  They  "  un- 
derstood none  of  these  things  "  (Luke),  for  they 
could  not  reconcile  this  foreboding  of  suffering  with 
the  signs  and  announcements  of  the  coming  of  his 
kingdom  (Matt.  xs.  17-19;  ^lark  x.  32-34;  Luke 
sviii.  31-3-1).  In  consequence  of  this  new,  though 
dark,  intimation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 
Salome,  with  her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  came 
to  bespeak  the  two  places  of  highest  honor  in  the 
kingdom.  Jesus  tells  them  that  they  know  not 
what  they  ask;  that  the  places  of  honor  in  the 
kingdom  shall  be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in  answer 
to  a  chance  request,  but  iq)on  those  for  whom  they 
are  prepared  by  the'  Father.  As  sin  ever  provokes 
sin,  the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now  aroused,  and 
they  began  to  be  much  displeased  with  James  and 
John.  Jesus  once  more  recalls  the  principle  that 
the  childlike  disposition  is  that  which  He  approves.  ] 
"  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise 
dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exer- 
tise  authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so 
Muong  you :  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among 
you,  let  hiui  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever  will 
be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  jour  servant :  Even 
as  the  Son  of  j\Ian  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister,  and  to  sive  his  life  a  ransom  for  : 
many"  (.Matt.  xx.  20-28:  .Mark  x.  35-45).  I 

The  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho  is  | 
chiefly  remarkable  among   the  miracles   from   the  j 
ditticulty  which  has  arisen  in  harmonizing  the  ac-  j 
counts.     JIatthew  speaks  of  two  blind  men,  and  of 
the  occasion  as  the  departure  from  Jericho ;  Mark 
of  one,  whom  he  names,  and   of  their  arrival  at 
Jericho ;  and  Luke  agrees  with  him.     This  point 
has    received    much    discussion ;  but  the  view  of 
Lightfoot  finds  favor  with  many  eminent  expositors,  j 
that  there  were  two   blind   men,   and   both  were  \ 
healed    under   similar   circumstances,   except  that 
Bartimajus  was  on  one  side  of  the  city,  and  was 
healed  by  Jesus  as  He  entered,  and  the  other  was 
healed  on  the  other  side  as  they  departed  (see  Gres- 
well.  Diss.  XX.  ii. ;   Wieseler,  Cliron.   Syn.  p.  332; 
Matt.    XX.   2!i-34 ;    Jlark   x.    46-52 ;  Luke  xviii. 
35-43).     [Bautim.eus,  Amer.  ed.J 

The  calling  of  Zacchaeus  has  more  than  a  mere 
personal  interest.  He  was  a  pulilican,  one  of  a  class 
Sated  and  despised  by  the  Jews.  But  he  was  one 
ffho  sought  to  serve  God ;  he  gave  largely  to  the 
joor,  and  restored  fourfold  when  he  had  injured 
.fny  man.  Justice  and  love  were  the  law  of  his 
life.  V  rom  such  did  Jesus  wish  to  call  his  dis- 
•iiples.  whether  they  were  puLlicans  or  not.    "  This 
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day  is  salvatioii  come  to  this  house,  for  that  he  also 
is  a  son  of  Abi-aham.  For  the  Son  of  JIan  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost"  (Luke 
xix.  1-iO). 

We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedication; 
but,  as  has  been  sfiid,  the  exact  place  of  the  events 
in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  ministry  has  not 
been  conclusively  determined.  After  being  present 
at  the  feast,  Jesus  returned  to  Bethabara  beyond 
Jordan,  where  John  had  formerly  baptized,  and 
atjode  there.  The  place  which  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry  had  consecrated,  was  now  to  be 
adorned  with  his  presence  as  it  drew  towards  its 
close,  and  the  scene  of  John's  activity  was  now  to 
witness  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  had 
so  faithfully  proclaimed  (John  x.  22-42).  The  Lord 
intended  by  this  choice  to  recall  to  the  minds  of 
many  the  good  which  John  had  done  them,  and 
also,  it  may  be,  to  prevent  an  undue  exaltation  of 
John  in  the  minds  of  some  who  had  beard  him 
oiJy.  "Many,"  we  read,  "resorted  to  Him,  and 
said,  John  did  no  miracle,  but  all  things  that  John 
spake  of  this  man  were  true.  And  many  believed 
on  Him  there"  (vv.  41,  42). 

How  long  He  remained  here  does  not  appear. 
It  was  probably  for  some  weeks.  The  sore  need  of 
a  family  in  Bethany,  who  were  what  men  call  the 
intimate  friends  of  our  Lord,  called  Him  thence. 
Lazarus  was  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent  word  of  it  to 
.Jesus,  whose  power  they  well  knew.  Jesus  an- 
swered that  the  sickness  was  not  unto  death,  but 
for  the  glory  of  <jod,  and  of  the  Son  of  God.  This 
had  reference  to  the  miracle  about  to  be  vvrought; 
even  though  he  died,  not  his  death  but  his  restora- 
tion to  life  was  the  purpose  of  the  sickness.  But 
it  was  a  trial  to  the  faith  of  the  sisters  to  find  the 
words  of  their  friend  apparently  falsified.  Jesus 
abode  for  two  days  where  He  was,  and  then  pro- 
posed to  the  disciples  to  return.  The  rage  of  the 
Jews  against  him  filled  the  disciples  with  alarm : 
and  Thomas,  whose  mind  leant  alwajs  to  tlie 
desponding  side,  and  saw  nothing  in  the  expedition 
but  certain  death  to  all  of  them,  said,  "  Let  us  also 
go  that  we  may  die  with  Him."  It  was  not  till 
Lazarus  had  been  four  days  in  the  grave  that  the 
Saviour  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  practical 
energy  of  ALirtha,  and  the  retiring  character  of 
Mary,  show  themselves  here,  as  once  liefore.  It  was 
JIartha  who  met  Him,  and  addressed  to  Him  words 
of  sorrowful  reproach.  Jesus  probed  her  foith 
deeply,  and  found  that  even  in  this  extremity  of 
sorrow  it  would  not  fail  her.  Jlary  now  joined 
them,  summoned  by  her  sister;  and  she  too  re- 
proached the  Lord  for  the  delay.  Jesus  does  not 
resist  the  contagion  of  their  sorrow,  and  as  a  Man 
He  weeps  true  human  tears  by  the  side  of  the 
grave  of*  friend.  But  with  the  power  of  God  He 
breaks  the  fetters  of  brass  in  which  Lazarus  was 
held  by  death,  and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom 
corruption  had  already  begun  to  do  its  work  came 
forth  alive  and  whole  (John  xi.  1-45).  It  might 
seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  omission  of  this, 
perhaps  the  most  signal  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
by  the  three  synoptical  Evangelists.  No  doubt  it 
was  intentional;  and  the  wish  not  to  direct  atten- 
tion, and  perhaps  persecution,  to  Laaarus  in  his 
lifetime  may  go  far  to  account  for  it.  But  it  .stands 
well  in  the  pages  of  John,  whose  privilege  it  has  been 
to  announce  the  highest  truths  connected  with  the 
divine  nature  of  Jesus,  and  who  is  now  als"  per- 
mitted to  show  Him  touched  with  sympathy  for  b 
sorrowing  family  with  whom  he  lived  in  iutiiuacy. 
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A  mirdcle  so  piiMic,  for  IJetliany  was  close  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  family  of  l^azarus  well  known 
Ui  many  jjcople  in  the  mother-city,  could  not 
esc;i|)e  the  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim.  A  meeting 
of  this  Council  was  called  without  loss  of  time,  and 
the  matter  discussed,  not  without  symptoms  of 
alarm,  for  the  members  believed  that  a  popular 
outbreak,  with  .Jesus  at  its  head,  was  impending, 
and  that  it  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans 
and  lead  to  the  taking  away  of  their  "  place  and 
nation."  Caiaph:is  the  high-priest  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  expedient  for  them  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
nation  should  not  jjerish.  Jhe  Evai»elist  adds 
that  these  words  bore  a  prophetic  meaning,  of 
which  the  speaker  was  unconscious:  "This  spake 
he  not  of  himself,  but  being  high-priest  that  year 
he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation." 
That  a  bad  and  worldly  man  may  prophesy  the 
case  of  Balaam  proves  (Num.  xxii.);  and  the  Jews, 
as  Schijttgen  shows,  believed  that  prophecy  might 
also  be  unconscious.  But  the  connection  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy  with  the  office  of  the  high-priest 
offers  a  dilRculty.  It  has  been  said  that,  though 
this  gift  is  never  in  Scripture  assigned  to  the  high- 
priest  as  such,  jet  the  popular  belief  at  this  time 
was  that  he  did  enjoy  it.  There  is  no  proof,  how- 
ever, except  this  passage,  of  any  such  belief;  and 
the  Evangelist  would  not  appeal  to  it  except  it 
were  true,  and  if  it  were  true,  then  the  C).  T. 
would  contain  some  allusion  to  it.  The  endeavors 
to  esca|)e  from  the  difficulty  by  changes  of  punctua- 
tion are  not  to  \x  thoui;ht  of.  The  meaning  of 
the  pa.ssage  seems  to  be  this:  The  Jews  were  about 
to  commit  a  crime,  the  real  results  of  which  they 
did  not  know,  and  (iod  overruled  the  words  of  one 
of  them  to  make  him  declare  the  reality  of  the 
transaction,  but  unconsciously:  and  as  Caiajihas 
was  the  high-priest,  the  highest  minister  of  God, 
and  therefore  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  sin,  it 
wa.s  natural  to  ex|(ect  that  he  and  not  another 
would  lie  the  chamiel  of  the  prophecy.  The  con- 
nection between  his  office  and  the  proi)hecy  was  not 
a  necessary  one;  but  if  a  prophecy  was  to  be  ut- 
tered l)y  unwilling  lips,  it  was  natural  that  the 
high-priest,  who  offered  for  the  people,  should  l;e 
the  i^erson  compelled  to  utter  it.  The  death  of 
Jesus  was  now  resolved  on,  and  He  fled  to  Ephraim 
for  a  few  days,  tecause  his  hour  was  not  yet  come 
(John  xi.  45-57). 

We  now  approach  the  final  stage  of  the  history, 
and  every  word  and  act  tend  towards  the  tneat  act 
of  suffering.  The  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  now 
wnverted  into  a  settled  purpose  of  murder,   the 


a  •  This  arrangement  places  the  supiwr  in  the  bouse 
of  Simon  "elxditys'' before  theI'iu'8over(Johifttii.  1  fT.), 
whereas,  accoriJiiig  U>  Matt.  xxvi.  2  and  Mark  xiv.  1, 
the  supper  appcara  to  liiive  taken  place  on  the  evening 
before  the  Passover.  It  !«  no  doubt  correct  to  under- 
ftjind  .)ohu  xii.  1  of  our  Lord's  rominn  from  Jericho 
'to  IJethany.  Thin  app:irent  diirrepaury  between  tlie 
writers  has  been  varioiiHly  explained.  The  following 
is  perhaps  the  bedt  solution  of  the  difficulty.  John, 
it  will  be  seen,  ix  the  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who 
8f>eaks  of  the  .^aviour°!i  stopping  at  liethany  on  the 
Way  t)etween  Jericho  and  Jeruwiletn.  Hence,  this  feast 
being  the  principal  event  which  John  associates  with 
(lethany  during  those  last  days,  he  not  unnaturally 
Insert*  the  acrount  of  the  fciut  ininiedintely  after 
ipeaklng  of  the  arrival  at  Uethany.  lint  having  (no 
to  speak)  discharged  bin  mind  of  that  recollection,  he 
iben  turns  back  and  msumes  tlie  historical  order, 
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vile  wickedness  of  .(uda.s,  and  the  utter  fukleiies-i  of 
the  jieople  are  all  displayed  before  us.  l':acli  (\:\) 
is  marked  by  its  own  events  or  instructions.  Chii 
Ix>rd  entered  into  Bethany  on  Friday  the  8th  of 
Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  remained  over 
the  Sabbath. 

Salurday  the  0th  of  Nisan  (April  Ut)."—  Aa 
He  was  at  supper  in  the  house  of  one  Simon,  sui*- 
named  '-the  leper,"  a  relation  of  Lazarus,  who  was 
at  taiile  with  Him,''  Mary,  full  of  gratitude  for  the 
wonderful  raising  of  her  brother  from  the  dead,  took 
a  vessel  containing  a  quantity  of  pure  ointment  of 
spikenard  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped 
his  feet  with  her  hair,  and  anouited  his  head  likewise. 
She  thought  not  of  the  cost  of  the  jirecious  oint- 
ment, in  an  emotion  of  love  which  was  willing  to 
part  with  anything  she  jwssessed  to  do  honor  to  so 
great  a  Guest,  so  mighty  a  Beneflictor.  Judas  the 
traitor,  and  some  of  the  disciples  (Matt.,  Mark  , 
who  took  their  tone  from  him,  began  to  murmur 
at  the  waste:  "It  might  have  been  sold  for  more 
than  three  hundred  pence,  and  have  been  given  to 
the  poor."  But  Judas  cared  not  for  the  poor; 
already  he  was  meditating  the  sale  of  his  Master's 
life,  and  all  that  he  thought  of  was  how  he  might 
lay  hands  on  something  more,  beyond  the  price  of 
blood.  Jesus,  however,  who  knew  how  true  was 
the  love  which  had  dictated  this  sacrifice,  silenced 
their  censure.  He  opened  out  a  meaning  in  the 
action  which  they  had  not  sought  there :  "  She  is 
come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to  the  bury- 
ing." 

Passion  Week.  Sunday  the  10th  of  Nisan 
(April  2'/).  —  The  question  of  John  the  Baptist 
had  no  doubt  often  lieen  repeated  in  the  hearts  of 
the  exi^ectant  disciples :  "  ."^rt  thou  He  that  should 
come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  V  "  All  his  con- 
versatiot)s  with  them  of  late  had  been  filled,  not 
with  visions  of  glory,  but  with  forebodings  of 
approaching  death.  The  world  thinks  them  de- 
ceived, and  its  mockery  begins  to  exercise  some 
influence  even  over  them.  They  need  some  en- 
couraging sign  under  influences  so  deiTressiiig,  and 
this  Jesus  affords  them  in  the  triumphal  entry  into 
.leru.salem.  If  the  narrative  is  carefully  examined, 
it  will  l)e  seen  1k)w  remarkaiily  the  assertion  of  a 
kingly  right  is  combined  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  not  to  excite  the  political  jealousy  of  the 
Jewish  jwwers.  When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives  He  commands  two  of  his  disciples  to  go  into 
the  village  near  at  hand,  where  they  would  find  an 
ass,  and  a  colt  tied  with  her.  They  were  neither 
to  buy  nor  hire  them,  and  "  if  any  man  shall  say 
aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say  the  Lord  hath  need  of 


namely,  that  on  the  next  day  after  coming  to  Bethany 
(xii.  12  ft'.),  Jesus  made  his  public  entry  into  Jeru.'^a- 
lem,  as  related  by  the  Syuoptists  (.Matt.  xxi.  1  tT. ; 
Mark  xi.  1  IT.  ;  Luke  xix.  29  (T.).  But  the  Synoptists 
pass  over  the  night  sojourn  at  Bethany,  and  thuH  rep- 
resent Christ  08  making  apparently  an  uninterrupted 
journey  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  What  John 
tlierefore  states,  as  compared  with  the  other  Evangel- 
ists, is  that  Jesus  atnie  to  Bethany  6  days  before  the 
I'assover,  and  not  that  He  attended  the  feast  thert  0 
days  before  the  I'assover;  and,  further,  that  Jesut 
went  to  JeruBulein  on  the  following  day  after  IIjs  ar- 
rival at  Bethany,  and  not  on  the  day  after  the  supper. 
This  view,  if  adopteit,  requires  some  transposition  in 
the  scheme  given  above.  II. 

>•  'It  is  said  that  I^ozarns  was  one  of  the  guestf 
(<I(  Tu>K  avoKniiivatv,  John  xii.  2),  but  not  tbn>  ^ 
was  a  relation-  U. 
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ministry  began,  with  the  same  it  ended  (see  p 
1300;  Matt.  xxi.  12,  13;  Mark  xi.  15-19;  Lulia 
xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  He  returned  again  to 
Bethany. 

Tuesday  the  12ih  of  Nimn  (April  itk).  —  Oa 
this  the  third  day  of  Passion  Week  Jesus  went  into 
Jerusalem  as  before,  and  visited  the  Temple.  The 
Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to  call  Him  to  account 
for  the  clearing  of  the  Temple.  "  By  what  au- 
thority doest  thou  these  things?"  The  I.ord 
ansv;ered  Aheir  question  by  another,  which,  when 
put  to  them  in  their  capacity  of  a  judge  of  spiritual 
things,  and  of  the  pretensions  of  prophets  and 
teachers,  was  very  hard  either  to  answer  or  to  pass 
in  silence  —  what  was  their  opinion  of  the  baptism 
of  John  ?  If  they  replied  that  it  was  from  heaven, 
their  own  conduct  towards  John  would  accusa 
them ;  if  of  men,  then  the  people  would  not  listen 
to  them  even  when  they  denounced  Jesus,  because 
none  doubted  that  John  was  a  prophet.  They 
refused  to  answer,  and  .lesus  refused  in  like  manner 
to  answer  them.  In  the  parable  of  the  Two  Sons, 
given  by  Matthew,  the  I>ord  pronounces  a  strong 
condemnation  on  them  for  saying  to  God,  '  1  go, 
Sir,"  but  not  going  (Matt.  xxi.  23-o2;  JM.irk  xi. 
27-33;  Luke  xx.  1-8).  In  the  parable  of  the 
wicked  husbandmen  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  rei>- 
resented,  who  had  stoned  and  killed  the  priphets, 
and  were  about  to  crown  their  wickedness  by  the 
death  of  the  Son.  In  the  parable  of  the  wedding 
garment,  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  in- 
vitation to  the  Gentiles  to  the  feast  in  their  stead, 
are  vividly  represented  (Matt.  xxi.  3.3-46,  xxii.  1- 
14;  Mark  xii.  1-2;  Luke  xx.  9-19). 

Not  content  with  their  plans  for  his  death,  the 
different  parties  try  to  entangle  Him  in  argument 
and  to  bring  Him  into  contempt.  First  come  the 
Pharisees  and  Herodians,  as  if  to  ask  Him  to  settle 
a  dispute  between  them.  "  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Cwsar,  or  not?  "  The  spirit  of  the 
answer  of  Christ  hes  here:  that,  since  they  had 
accepted  Caesar's  money,  tbey  had  confessed  his 
rule,  and  were  bound  to  render  to  the  civil  power 
what  they  had  confessed  to  be  due  to  it,  as  they 
were  to  render  to  God  and  to  his  holy  temple  the 
offerings  due  to  it.  Next  appeared  the  Sadducees, 
who  denied  a  future  state,  and  put  before  Him  a 
contradiction  which  seemed  to  them  to  arise  out  of 
that  doctrine.  Seven  brethren  in  succession  mar- 
ried a  wife  (I)eut.  xxv.  5):  whose  wife  should  she 
he  ill  a  future  state?  The  answer  was  easy  to  find. 
The  law  in  question  refeiTed  obviously  to  the  pres- 
ent time :  it  would  pass  away  in  another  state,  and 
so  would  all  such  earthly  relations,  and  all  jealous- 
ies or  disputes  founded  on  them.  Jesus  no\7  retorts 
the  argument  on  the  Sadducees.  Appealing  to  the 
Pentateuch,  because  his  hearers  did  not  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  later  books  of  the  Bible, 
He  recites  the  words,  "I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,"  as 
used  to  Moses,  and  draws  from  them  the  argmnent 
that  these  men  must  then  have  been  alive.  Al- 
though the  words  would  not  at  first  sight  suggest 
this  inference,  they  really  contain  it;  for  the  form 
of  expression  implies  that  He  still  exists  and  they 
still  exist  (Matt.  xxii.  15-33;  Mark  xii.  1-3-27; 
Luke  XX.  20-40).  Fresh  questions  awaited  Him, 
but  his  wisdom  never  failed  to  give  the  appropriat«> 
answer.     And  then  he  uttered  to  all  the  people 

u  *  Stanley  has  a  graphic  passage  relating  to  the    out  the  correspondences  between  the  narrative  »nd  int 
Saviour's  eutry  into  .ierusaleui,   in  which   he  polnta    localitiee  (S.  ^  P.  pp.  187-19CI,  Amer.  ed.).  M 
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them,  and  straightway  he  will  send  them."  With 
these  lieasts,  impressed  as  for  the  service  of  a  King, 
lie  was  to  enter  into  Jerusalem."  The  disciples 
spread  upon  the  ass  their  ragged  cloaks  for  Him  to 
Bit  on.  And  the  multitudes  cried  aloud  before 
Him,  in  the  words  of  the  118th  Psalm,  "  Hosanna, 
Save  now !  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  This  Messianic  psalm  they  applied 
to  Him,  iiom  a  belief,  sincere  for  the  moment,  that 
He  was  the  Messiah.  It  was  a  striking,  and  to  the 
Pharisees  an  alarming  sight;  but  it  only  serves  in 
the  end  to  show  the  feeble  hearts  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  same  lips  that  cried  Hosanna  will 
before  long  be  crying.  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him  I 
Meantime,  however,  all  thoughts  were  carried  back 
to  the  promises  of  a  Messiah.  The  very  act  of 
riding  in  upon  an  ass  revived  an  old  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  (ix.  9).  Words  of  prophecy  out  of  a 
psalm  sprang  unconsciously  to  their  lips.  All  the 
city  was  moved.  Bhnd  and  larne  came  to  the 
Temple  when  He  arrived  there  and  were  healed. 
The  august  conspirators  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  sore 
displeased.  But  all  these  demonstrations  did  not 
deceive  the  divine  insight  of  Christ.  He  wept  over 
the  city  that  was  haiUng  Him  as  its  I^ng,  and  said, 
"  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  leiist  in  this 
thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace! 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes"  (Luke). 
He  goes  on  to  prophesy  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
just  as  it  afterwards  came  to  pass.  After  working 
miracles  in  the  Temple  He  returned  to  Bethany. 
The  10th  of  Nisan  was  the  day  for  the  separation 
of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  3).  Jesus,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  entered  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  on  this 
day,  and  although  none  but  He  knew  that  He  was 
tiie  Paschal  Lamb,  the  coincidence  is  not  unde- 
signed (Matt.  xxi.  1-11,  14-17;  Mark  xi.  1-11; 
Luke  xix.  29-44;  John  xii.  12-19). 

Monday  the  Uth  of  Nisan  (April  3d).  -  The 
next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again  to 
tuke  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people  to  in- 
struct them.  On  the  way  He  approached  one  of 
the  many  fig-trees  which  grew  in  that  quarter 
(Bethphage  =  " house  of  figs"),  and  found  that  it 
was  full  of  foliage,  but  without  fruit.  He  said, 
"No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever!" 
and  the  fig-tree  withered  away.  This  was  no 
doubt  a  work  of  destruction,  and  as  such  was  un- 
like the  usual  tenor  of  His  acts.  But  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  mind  of  those  who  stumble  at  the 
destruction  of  a  tree,  which  seems  to  have  ceased  to 
bear,  by  the  word  of  God  the  Son,  yet  are  not 
offendeil  at  the  fomine  or  the  pestilence  wrought  by 
tioil  tlie  Father.  The  right  of  the  Son  must  rest 
an  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  Father.  And 
this  was  not  a  wanton  destruction ;  it  was  a  type 
and  a  warning.  The  barren  fig-tree  had  already 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  parable  (Luke  xiii.  6), 
and  here  it  is  made  a  visible  type  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  people.  He  had  come  to  them  seek- 
ing fruit,  and  now  it  was  time  to  pronounce  their 
doom  as  a  nation  —  there  should  be  no  fruit  on 
ihem  for  ever  (Matt.  xxi.  18, 19;  Mark  xi.  12-14). 
"t'roceeding  now  to  the  Temple,  He  cleared  its  court 
of  the  crowd  of  traders  that  gathered  there.  He 
Had  performed  the  same  act  at  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry,  and  now  at  the  close  He  reijeats  it, 
for  the  house  of  prayer  was  as  much  a  den  of 
thieves  as  ever.     With  zeal  for  God's  house  his 
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that  terrilile  denunciation  of  woe  to  the  Pharisees, 
with  wliifh  we  are  faniihar  (Matt,  xxiii.  1-3'J). 
It  we  compare  it  with  our  Lord's  account  of  his 
own  |)osition  in  reference  to  the  I^w,  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  we  see  that  the  principles  there 
laid  down  are  everywhere  violated  i)y  the  I'harisees. 
Their  aliusij;ivin>5  was  ostentation ;  their  distinctions 
about  oaths  led  to  falsehood  and  profaneness;  they 
were  exact  about  the  small  observances  and  neg- 
lected the  weightier  ones  of  the  I^w;  they  adorned 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  saying  that  if  they  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  their  fatiiers  they  would  not 
have  slain  them;  and  yet  they  were  about  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  their  fathers'  wickedness  by 
slaying  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  alid  perse- 
cuting and  slaying  his  followers.  After  an  indig- 
nant denunciation  of  the  hypocrites  who,  with  a 
show  of  religion,  had  thus  contrived  to  stifle  the 
true  spirit  of  religion  and  were  in  reality  its  chief 
persecutors.  He  apostrophizes  Jerusalem  in  words 
full  of  compassion,  yet  carrying  with  them  a  sen- 
tence of  death :  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  which 
are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gath- 
ered thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! 
Behold,  j'our  house  is  left  unto  jou  desolate.  For 
I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see  me  henceiorth.  till 
ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Ix)rd"  (.Matt,  xxiii.). 

Another  great  discourse  belongs  to  this  day, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  presents  Jesus  as  the 
great  Prophet  of  liis  people.  On  leaving  the 
Temple  his  disciples  drew  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  its  structure,  its  "goodly  stones  and  gifts," 
their  remarks  probably  arising  from  the  threats  of 
destruction  which  liad  so  lately  been  uttered  by 
Jesus.  Their  .Master  answered  that  not  one  stone 
of  the  noble  pile  should  be  left  upon  another. 
When  they  reached  the  Mount  of  Ulives  the  dis- 
ciples, or  rather  the  first  four  (Mark),  speaking  for 
the  rest,  asked  Ilim  wJien  this  destruction  should 
be  accomiilislied.  To  understand  the  answer  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jesus  warned  them 
that  He  was  not  giving  them  an  historical  account 
such  as  would  enable  them  to  anticipate  the  events. 
'>  Of  that  day  and  hour  knowetli  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only."  Exact 
data  of  time  are  to  be  purposely  withheld  from 
them.  Accordingly,  two  events,  analogous  in  char- 
acter but  widely  sundered  by  time,  are  so  treated 
in  the  prophecy  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
entangle them.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  day  of  judgment  —  the  national  and  the  uni- 
versal days  of  account  —  are  spoken  of  tfigether  or 
alternately  without  hint  of  the  great  interval  of 
time  that  separates  them.  Thus  it  may  seem  that 
a  most  important  fact  is  omitted ;  but  the  highest 
work  of  prophecy  is  not  to  fix  times  and  seasons, 
but  to  disclose  the  divine  8ig;iificance  of  events. 
What  was  most  important  to  them  to  know  was 
that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  followed  upon 
the  probation  and  rejection  of  her  people,  and  that 
tlie  crucifixion  and  that  destruction  were  connected 
«  cause  and  effect  (Matt.  xxiv. ;  Mark  xiii.;  Luke 
xxi.).  The  conclusion  which  Jesus  drew  from  his 
own  awful  warning  was,  that  they  were  not  to  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  date  of  his  return:  "Therefore  be 
ye  ul«<»  ready,  for  in  such  an  iiour  as  ye  think  not 
the  Son  of  .Man  cometh."  The  lesson  of  the  par- 
Able  of  the  Ten  Virghis  is  the  same;  the  Christian 
soul  ill  to  I*  e\  er  in  a  state  -if  vigilance  and  prepiir- 
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ation  (^Fatt.  xxiv.  44,  xxv.  Vi).  And  the  paralk 
of  the  Talents,  here  repeated  in  a  modified  form, 
teacheu  how  precious  to  souh  are  the  uses  of  time 
(xxv.  14-30).  In  concluding  this  momentous  dis- 
course, our  I.ord  puts  aside  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  displays  to  our  eyes  the  picture  of  the 
final  judgment.  There  will  He  Himself  \>e  present, 
and  will  separate  all  the  vast  family  of  mankind 
into  two  classes,  and  shall  appraise  the  works  of 
each  class  as  works  done  to  Himself,  present  in  the 
world  though  invisible;  and  men  shall  see,  some 
with  terror  and  some  with  joy,  that  their  life  here 
was  spent  either  for  Him  or  against  Him,  and  that 
the  good  which  lay  before  them  to  do  was  provided 
for  them  by  Him,  and  not  by  chance,  and  the  re- 
ward and  punishment  shall  be  apportioned  to  each 
CSUxlt.  xxv.  31-4(5). 

With  these  weighty  words  ends  the  third  day; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  His 
recorded  teaching,  or  the  amount  of  oijposition  and 
of  sorrow  presented  to  His  mind,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  days  of  all  His  earthly  ministrations.  The 
general  reflections  of  John  (xii.  37-50),  which  con- 
tain a  retrosjiect  of  His  ministry  and  of  the  strange 
reception  of  Him  by  his  people,  may  well  be  reaid 
as  if  they  came  in  here. 

Wednesday  the  VM  of  Nisan  {April  dtk).— 
This  day  was  passed  in  retirement  with  the  Apos- 
tles. Satan  had  put  it  into  the  mind  of  one  of 
them  to  betray  Him;  and  Judas  Iscariot  made  a 
covenant  to  betray  Hini  to  the  chief  priests  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  character  of  Judas, 
and  the  degrees  by  which  he  reached  the  abyss  of 
guilt  in  which  he  was  at  last  destrojed,  deserve 
much  attention.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
when  he  was  chosen  by  Jesus  he  possessed,  like 
the  rest,  the  capacity  of  being  saved,  and  was  en- 
dued with  gifts  which  might  have  made  him  an 
able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  liut  the 
innate  worldliuess  and  covetousness  were  not 
purged  out  from  him.  His  practical  talents  made 
him  a  kind  of  steward  of  the  slender  resources  of 
that  society,  and  no  doubt  he  conceived  the  wish 
to  use  the  same  gifts  on  a  larger  field,  which  the 
realization  of  "the  kingdom  of  Heaven"  would 
open  out  before  him.  These  practical  gifts  were 
his  niin.  lietween  him  and  the  rest  tliere  could 
l)e  no  real  liarmony.  His  motives  were  worldly, 
and  theirs  were  not.  They  loved  the  Saviour  more 
as  they  knew  Him  lietter.  Judas,  living  under  the 
constmt  tacit  rebuke  of  a  most  holy  example,  grew 
to  hate  the  Lord;  for  nothing,  pcrliaps,  more 
strongly  draws  out  evil  instincts  than  the  enforced 
contact  with  goodness.  And  when  he  knew  that 
his  Master  did  not  trust  him,  was  not  deceived  by 
him,  his  hatred  grew  more  intense.  Hut  this  did 
not  break  out  into  overt  act  until  .lesus  began  to 
foretell  his  own  crucifixion  and  death.  If  these 
were  to  happen,  all  his  ho])es  that  he  had  built  on 
following  the  Lord  would  be  dashed  down.  If  they 
should  crucify  the  Master  they  would  not  spare  the 
servants;  and,  in  place  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  he 
would  find  contempt,  persecution,  and  probably 
death.  It  was  high  time,  therefore,  to  treat  with 
the  powers  that  seemed  most  likely  to  prevail  \p 
the  end;  and  he  oi)ened  a  negotiation  with  tlie 
high-priests  in  secret,  in  order  that,  if  his  Master 
were  to  fall,  he  might  he  the  instnnnent,  and  so 
make  friends  among  the  triumphant  persecutors. 
And  yet,  strange  contradiction,  he  did  not  wholly 
cense  to  believe  in  .lesus:  possibly  he  thouirl)! 
that  he  would  so  act  that  he  might  be  safe  eitle 
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wnx.  If  Jesus  was  the  Prophet  and  flighty  One 
that  he  had  once  thought,  tlieii  the  attempt  to  take 
Him  niiglit  force  Uiin  to  put  forth  all  his  resources 
and  to  assume  the  kingdom  to  which  He  laid  claim, 
and  then  the  agent  in  the  treason,  even  if  discov- 
ered, might  plead  tliat  he  foresaw  the  result:  if 
He  were  unable  to  save  Himself  and  his  disciples, 
then  it  were  well  for  Judas  to  betake  himself  to 
those  who  were  stronger.  The  bribe  of  money, 
not  very  considerable,  could  not  have  been  the  chief 
motive ;  but  as  two  vicious  appetites  could  be  grat- 
ified iuste;id  of  one,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  be- 
came a  part  of  the  temptation.  The  treason  was 
successful,  and  the  money  paid ;  but  not  one  mo- 
ment's i)leasure  did  those  silver  pieces  purchase 
for  their  wretched  possessor,  not  for  a  moment  did 
he  reap  any  fruit  from  his  detestal)le  guilt.  After 
the  crucifixion,  the  avenging  belief  that  Jesus  was 
what  He  professed  to  be  rushed  back  in  full  force 
uiwn  his  mind.  He  went  to  those  who  had  hired 
him ;  they  derided  his  remorse.  He  cast  away  the 
accursed  silver  pieces,  defiled  with  the  "  innocent 
blood  "  of  the  .Son  of  God,  and  went  and  hancced 
himself  (.Matt.  xxvi.  14-16;  Markxiv.  10-11;  Luke 
xxii.  1-6). 

Thursday  the  lith  of  iVisan  (April  6th).  —  On 
"  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,"  when  the 
Jewo  were  wont  to  put  away  all  leaven  out  of  their 
houses  (Lightfoot,  flor.  fleb.  on  Mark  xiv.  12), 
the  disciples  asked  their  Master  where  they  were  to 
eat  the  Passover.  He  directed  Peter  and  John  to 
go  into  .Jerusalem,  and  to  follow  a  man  whom  they 
should  see  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  to  de- 
mand of  him,  in  their  Master's  name,  the  use  of 
the  guestchamber  in  his  house  for  this  purpose." 
All  happened  as  .Jesus  had  told  them,  and  in  the 
evening  they  assembled  to  celebrate,  for  the  last 
time,  the  paschal  meal.  The  sequence  of  the  events 
is  not  quite  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  but  the  difficulty  arises  with  St.  Luke,  and 
there  is  external  evidence  that  he  is  not  followitig 
the  chronological  order  (Wieseler,  Chron.  S;/n.  p. 
399).  The  order  seems  to  be  as  follows.  When 
they  had  taken  their  places  at  table  and  the  supper 
had  begun,  Jesus  gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide 
amonsist  themselves  (Luke).  It  was  customary  to 
drink  at  the  paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wine  mixed 
with  water;  and  this  answered  to  the  first  of  them. 
There  now  arose  a  contention  among  the  disciples 
which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest;  perhaps  in 
connection  with  the  places  which  they  had  taken 
at  this  feast  (Luke).  After  a  solemn  warning 
ajainst  pride  and  ambition  .Tesus  performed  an  act 
which,  as  ooe  of  the  last  of  his  life,  must  ever  have 
been  remembered  by  the  witnesses  as  a  great  lesson 
of  humility.  He  rose  from  the  talJe,  poured  water 
into  a  basin,  girded  himself  with  a  towel,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  the  disciples'  feet  (.John).  It  was 
an  office  for  slaves  to  perform,  ana  from  Him, 
knowing  as  He  did,  "  that  the  Father  had  given 
all  things  into  his  hand,  and  that  He  was  come 
from  God  and  went  to  God,"  it  was  an  unspeakable 
condescension.  But  his  love  for  them  was  infinite, 
dnd  if  there  were  any  way  to  teach  them  the  humility 
which  as  yet  they  had  not  learned.  He  would  not 
fail  to  adopt  it.  Peter,  with  his  usu;d  readiness, 
was  the  first  to  refuse  to  accept  such  menial  ser- 
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*  a  The  task  of  fetching  water  for  domestic  uses  is 
.lommonly  performeJ  ia  the  East  by  women.  The 
iTrttcr  recalls  but  two  instances  during  a  period  of 
learW  three  mouths  in   Palestine,  in  which   he  saw 


vice —  "  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet?  "  Wheii 
he  was  told  that  this  act  waa  significant  of  tlie 
greater  act  of  humiliation  by  which  Jesus  9a\e<l 
his  disciples  and  united  them  to  Himself,  his  scru- 
ples vanished.  After  all  had  been  washed,  the 
Saviour  explained  to  them  the  meaning  of  what 
He  h.ad  done.  "  If  I,  your  Lord  and  JMaster,  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example, 
that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  But 
this  act  was  only  the  outward  symbol  of  far  greater 
sacrifices  for  them  than  tliey  could  as  yet  under- 
stand. It  was  a  small  matter  to  wash  tlieir  feet; 
it  was  a  great  one  to  come  down  from  the  gloriea 
of  heaven  to  save  them.  Later  the  Apostle  Paul 
put  this  same  lesson  of  humility  into  another  form, 
and  lested  it  upon  deeper  grounds.  "  Let  thLs 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus: 
who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  He  humbled  Him- 
self and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross  "  (PhiL  ii.  5-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  17- 
20;  Markxiv.  12-17;  Luke  xxu.  7-30;  John  xiii. 
1-20). 

From  this  act  of  love  it  does  not  seem  that  even 
the  traitor  Judas  was  excluded.  But  his  treason 
was  thoroughly  known :  and  now  .Jesus  denounces 
it.  One  of  them  should  betray  Him.  They  were 
all  sorrowful  at  this,  and  each  asked  "Is  it  I?" 
and  even  .hidas  asked  and  received  an  affirmative 
answer  (Matt.),  but  probalily  in  an  undertone,  for 
when  Jesus  said  "  Th.at  thou  doest  do  quickly," 
none  of  the  rest  understood.  The  traitor  ha\ing 
gone  straight  to  his  wicked  object,  the  end  of  the 
Saviour's  ministry  seemed  already  at  hand.  "  Now 
is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  (iod  is  glorified 
in  Him."  He  gave  them  the  new  commandment, 
to  love  one  another,  as  though  it  were  a  last  be- 
quest to  them.  To  love  was  not  a  new  thing,  it 
was  enjoined  in  th^  old  Law;  but  to  be  distin- 
guished for  a  special  Christian  love  and  mutual 
devotion  was  what  He  would  have,  and  this  was 
the  new  clement  in  the  commandment.  Founded 
by  a  great  act  of  love,  the  Church  was  to  be  marked 
by  love  (Matt.  xxvi.  21-25;  IMark  xiv.  18-21; 
Luke  xxii.  21-23;  John  xiii.  21-3.5). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meal  Jesus  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  took  bread 
and  gave  thanks  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  his  dis- 
ciples, saying,  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
3-ou;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  He  then 
took  the  cup,  which  corresponded  to  the  third  cup 
in  the  usual  course  of  the  paschal  supper,  and  after 
giving  thanks.  He  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  "  This 
is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament  [covenant]  which 
is  shed  for  many."  It  was  a  memorial  of  his  pas- 
sion and  of  this  last  supper  that  preceded  it,  and 
in  dwelling  on  his  Passion  in  this  sacrament,  in 
true  faith,  all  believers  dr.aw  nearer  to  the  cross  of 
his  sufferings  and  taste  more  strongly  the  sweetness 
of  his  love  and  the  efficacy  of  his  atoning  death 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26-29;  Mark  xiv.  22-2.5;  Luke  xxiL 
19.  20;  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25). 

The  denial  of  Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no 


"a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water."  As  tne  heal 
was  to  be  identified  by  this  circumstance,  it  seems  M 
be  implied  that  the  practice  was  unusual.  H 
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one  would  siicli  an  unnouiicement  Ije  more  incredible 
than  to  I'eter  himself.  "  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow 
thee  now?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake." 
The  zeal  was  sincere,  and  as  such  did  the  Ix)rd 
regard  it;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  I'eter  did  not 
count  the  cost.  Hy  and  by,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  come  down  to  give  them  a  stren<;tli  not  their 
o\n),  I'eter  and  tlie  rest  of  the  disciples  will  be  bold 
to  resist  persecution,  even  to  the  death.  It  neetls 
strong  love  and  deep  insight  to  view  such  an  act  as 
this  denial  with  sorrow  and  not  with  indiznation 
(Matt.  xxvi.  31-35;  Murk  Jtiv.  27-31;  Luke  xxii. 
31-38;  John  xiii.  30-38). 

That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone 
has  recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Although  in  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  a  mention  of  departure  (John 
riv.  31),  this  perhaps  only  implies  that  they  pre- 
pared to  go:  and  then  the  whole  discourse  was 
delivered  in  the  house  before  they  proceeded  to 
Gethsemane.  Of  the  contents  of  this  discourse, 
which  is  the  voice  of  the  Priest  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  something  has  been  said  already  (p.  1358; 
John  xiv.-svii.). 

Fi-vliy  the  15th  of  Nisan  {April  1),  inclwUnr/ 
part  of  the  eve  of  it.  —  "  When  they  had  sung  a 
hymn," "  which  perhajis  means,  when  they  liad 
sung  the  seco-ad  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of  praise, 
which  consisted  of  Psalms  cxv.-cxviii.,  the  former 
part  (Psalms  cxiii.-cxiv.)  having  lieen  sung  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  supper,  they  went  out  into  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  They  came  to  a  place  called 
Gktusk.mane  (oil-press),  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  place  now  pointed  out  to  travellers  is  the  real 
scene  of  that  which  follows,  and  even  that  its  huge 
olive-trees  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  those 
which  were  there  when  Je,sus  visited  it.  A  moment 
of  terrible  agony  is  approaching,  of  which  all  the 
Apostles  need  not  be  spectators,  for  He  thinks  of 
them,  and  wishes  to  spare  them  this  addition  to 
their  sorrows.  So  He  takes  only  his  three  proved 
companions,  Peter,  .lames,  and  John,  and  passes 
with  them  farther  into  the  garden,  leaving  the  rest 
seated,  probaiily  near  the  entrance.  No  pen  can 
attempt  to  describe  what  passed  that  night  in  that 
secluded  spot.  He  tells  them  "  my  soul  is  exceed- 
ing sorrowful,  e\eu  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here  and 
watch  with  me,"  and  then  leaving  even  the  three 
He  goes  further,  and  in  solitude  wrestles  with  an 
inconceivable  trial.  The  words  of  Mark  are  still 
more  expressive— "He  Ijegan  to  be  sore  amazed,  and 
to  be  very  heavy  "  {iKOa-n^uaBai  koX  aSrjfj.ovf'ii', 
xiv.  33).  The  former  word  means  that  he  was 
struck  with  a  great  dread ;  not  frotn  the  fear  of 
physical  suffering,  however  excruciating,  we  may 
well  believe,  but  from  the  contact  with  the  sins  of 
the  world,  of  whicii,  in  some  inconceivable  way.  He 
here  felt  the  bitterness  and  tlie  weight.  He  did 
not  merely  contemplate  them,  but  bear  and  feel 
them,  't  is  impossible  to  explain  this  scene  in 
liethsemane  in  any  other  way.  If  it  were  merely 
the  fear  of  the  terrors  of  death  that  overcame  Him, 
then  the  martyr  Stephen  and  many  anothfr  would 
surpa.s8  Him  in  constancy.  But  when  He  says, 
"  Abba,  Father,  all  things  are  [wssible  unto  Thee; 
take  away  this  cup  from  me :  nevertheless  not  what 
I  will  tint  what  thou  wilt"  (Mark),  the  cup  was 
fillfd  with  a  far  bitterer  potion  than  death;  it  was 
rinvired  with  the  jioison  of  the  sins  of  all  mankind 


''  Having  Bung  ''  Is  more  correct  for  iint^iravTti , 
ixvi.  3f)  and  .Mark  xlT.  26.  A  group  of  I'galmn 
tluubt  Kuiig  lit  tbut  time.     The  A.  V.  randan 
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against  its  God.  Whilst  the  sinless  Son  Is  (has 
carried  two  ways  by  the  present  horror  and  llie 
strong  determination  to  do  the  Father's  will,  the 
disciples  have  sunk  to  sleep.  It  was  in  .search  of 
consolation  that  lie  came  back  to  them.  Tlie  dis- 
ciple who  had  been  so  ready  to  ask  "  Why  cannot 
I  follow  thee  now '?  "  must  hear  another  question, 
that  rel)ukes  his  former  confidence  —  "Couldest 
not  thou  watch  one  hour?"  A  second  time  He 
departs  and  wrestles  in  prayer  with  the  Father; 
but  althouirh  the  words  He  utters  are  almost  the 
same  (.Mark  says  "  the  same  "),  He  no  longer  asks 
that  the  cup  may  pass  away  from  Him  —  "  If  this 
cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me  except  I  drink  it. 
Thy  will  be  done"  (Matt.).  A  second  time  He 
returns  and  finds  them  sleeping.  The  same  scene 
is  repeated  yet  a  third  time;  and  then  all  is  con- 
cluded. Henceforth  they  may  sleep  and  take  their 
rest ;  ne^•er  more  shall  they  be  asked  to  watch  one 
hour  with  Jesus,  for  his  ministry  in  the  flesh  is  at 
an  end.  "  The  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners  "  (Matt.). 
The  prayer  of  .lesus  in  this  place  has  always  been 
regarded,  and  with  reason,  as  of  great  weight  against 
the  monothelite  heresy.  It  expresses  the  natural 
shrinking  of  the  human  will  from  a  horror  whicli 
the  divine  nature  has  admitted  into  it,  yet  without 
sin.  Never  does  He  say,  "  I  will  flee;"  He  says, 
"  If  it  be  po.ssible; "  and  leaves  that  to  the  decision 
of  the  I'ather.  That  horror  and  dread  arose  from 
the  spectacle  of  human  sin;  from  the  bearing  the 
weight  and  guilt  of  human  sin  as  about  to  make 
atonement  for  it;  and  from  a  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Thus  this  scene  is  in  complete 
contrast  to  the  Transfiguration.  The  same  com- 
panions witnessed  both;  but  there  there  was  peace, 
and  glory,  and  honor,  for  the  sinless  Son  of  God ; 
here  fear  and  conflict:  there  (iod  bore  testimony 
to  Him;  here  Satan  for  the  last  time  tempted  Him. 
(On  the  account  of  the  Agony  see  Krummacher, 
Der  Leiihnik  Chriglvn,  p.  200;  Matt.  xxvi.  36-46; 
Mark  xiv.  32-42;  Luke  xxii.  39-40;  John  xviii.  1.) 

Judas  now  appeared  to  complete  his  work.  In 
the  doubtful  light  of  torches,  a  kiss  irom  him  was 
the  sign  to  the  otticers  whom  they  should  take. 
Peter,  whose  tiaine  is  first  given  in  John's  Gospel, 
drew  a  sword  and  smote  a  servant  of  the  high-priest, 
and  cut  out  oft'  his  ear;  but  his  Lord  refused  such 
succor,  and  healed  the  wounded  man.  [M.M.ciTUS.] 
He  treated  the  seizure  as  a  step  in  the  fulfillment 
of  tlie  prophecies  about  Him,  and  resisted  it  not. 
All  the  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi. 
47-50;  Mark  xiv.  43-52;  Luke  xxii.  47-53;  John 
xviii.  2-12). 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  events 
that  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  eniljrace  all  the 
fipur  accounts.  —  The  data  will  be  found  in  the 
Conmientar^of  Olshausen,  in  Wieseler(C7/ro».  Syn. 
p.  401  ft'.),  and  in  Greswell's  Dissertations  (iii. 
200  ff.).  On  the  capture  of  Jesus  He  was  firs 
taken  to  the  house  of  .Aimas,  the  father-in-law  of 
Caiaphas  (see  p.  1350)  the  high-priest.  It  has  been 
argued  that  a.i  Annas  is  called,  conjointly  with 
(  aiajihas,  the  high-priest,  he  must  have  held  some 
actual  ottice  in  connection  with  the  priesthood,  and 
Lightfoot  and  others  suppose  that  he  was  the  vicar 
or  deputy  of  the  high-priest,  and  Selden  thst  he 
was  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Sanhedrim; 


the    same  word  "  Ming  praises," 
"  will  Mng  praise,"  Ueb.  il.  12. 
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but  this  is  uncertiiii."  It  might  appear  fitim  the 
course  of  John's  narrative  that  the  examination  of 
our  I>ord,  and  the  first  denial  of  Peter,  took  place 
in  the  house  of  Annas  fJohn  xviii.  13,  14).  Hut 
the  24:th  verse  is  retrospective  —  "  Now  Annas  had 
sent  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high-priest" 
(oTreVretAe,  aorist  for  pluperfect,  see  Winer's 
Grammar);  and  probably  all  that  occurred  after 
verse  14  took  place  not  at  the  house  of  Annas,  but 
at  that  of  Caiaphas.  It  is  not  likely  that  Peter 
gained  admittance  to  two  houses  in  which  two 
separate  judicial  examinations  took  place  with  which 
be  had  nothing  ostensibly  to  do,  and  this  would  be 
forced  on  us  if  we  assumed  that  John  described 
what  cook  place  before  Annas,  and  the  other 
Evangelists  what  took  place  before  Caiaphas.  The 
house  of  the  high-priest  consisted  probably,  like 
other  Eastern  houses,  of  an  open  central  court  with 
chambers  round  it.  Into  this  court  a  gate  admitted 
them,  at  which  a  woman  stood  to  open.  Peter, 
who  had  fled  like  the  rest  from  the  side  of  Jesus, 
followed  afar  off  with  another  disciple,  probably 
John,  and  the  latter  procured  him  admittance  into 
the  court  of  the  high-priest's  house.  As  he  passed 
in,  the  lamp  of  the  portress  threw  its  light  on  his 
f;ice,  and  she  took  note  of  him;  and  afterwards,  at 
the  fire  which  had  been  lighted,  she  put  the  ques- 
tion to  him,  "  Art  not  thou  also  one  of  this  man's 
disciples?  "  (John.)  All  the  zeal  and  boldness  of 
Peter  seems  to  have  deserted  him.  Tliis  was  indeed 
a  time  of  great  spiritual  weakness  and  depression, 
and  the  power  of  darkness  had  gained  an  influence 
over  the  Apostle's  mind.  He  had  come  as  in 
secret;  he  is  determined  so  to  remain,  and  he 
denies  his  Master !  Feeling  now  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  he  went  out  into  the  porch,  and  there 
some  one,  or,  looking  at  all  the  accounts,  probably 
several  persons,  asked  him  the  question  a  second 
time,  and  he  denied  more  strongly.  About  an  hour 
after,  when  he  had  returned  into  the  court,  the 
same  question  was  put  to  him  a  third  time,  with 
the  same  result.  Then  the  cock  crew;  and  Jesus, 
who  was  within  sight,  probably  in  some  open  room 
communicating  with  the  court,  "  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter.  And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  how  He  had  said  unto  him.  Before  the 
cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  j\le  thrice.  And  Peter 
went  out  and  wept  bitterly  "  (Luke).  Let  no  man 
who  cannot  fathom  the  utter  peqilexity  and  distress 
of  such  a  time  presume  to  judge  the  zealous  dis- 
ciple hardly.  He  trusted  too  much  to  his  strength ; 
he  did  not  enter  into  the  full  meaning  of  the  words, 
"  Watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." 
Self-confidence  betrayed  him  into  a  great  sin :  and 
the  most  merciful  Lord  restored  him  after  it.  "  l>et 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he 
fall"  (1  Cor.  X.  12;  Matt.  xxvi.  57,  58,  6J-7.5: 
Mark  xiv.  53,  54,  66-72;  Luke  xxii.  54-62;  John 
xviii.  1-3-18,  24-27). 

Tlie  first  interrogatory  to  which  our  Lord  was 
suoject  (.John  xviii.  19-24)  was  addressed  to  Him 
by  Caiaphas  (Annas?,  OLshausen,  Wieseler),  prob- 
ably before  the  Sanhedrim  had  time  to  assemble. 
It  was  the  questioning  of  an  inquisitive  person  who 
had  an  important  criminal  in  his  presence,  rather 
than  a  formal  examination.  The  Lord's  refusal  to 
answer  is  thus  explained  and  justified.  When  the 
more  regular  proceedings  begin    He  is   ready  to 


1  Mr.  Greswell  sees  no  uncertainty ;  and  asserts  as 
a  fact  that  he  was  the   high-priest,  viosr,  and   vict- 
prefildent  of  the  Sanhedrim  (p.  200). 
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answer.  A  servant  of  the  high-priest,  knowing 
that  he  should  thereby  please  his  master,  smote  the 
cheek  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  horrors.  At 
the  dawn  of  day  the  Sanhedrim,  summoned  by  the 
high-priest  in  the  course  of  the  night,  assembled, 
and  brouglit  tlieir  band  of  false  witnesses,  whom 
they  must  have  had  ready  before.  These  gave  their 
testimony  (see  Psalm  xxvii.  12),  but  even  before 
this  unjust  tribunal  it  could  not  stand,  it  was  so 
full  of  contradictions.  At  last  two  false  witnesses 
came,  and  their  testimony  was  very  like  the  truth 
They  dejwsed  that  He  had  said,  "  I  will  destroy 
this  temple,  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  within 
three  days  I  will  build  another  made  without 
hands"  (Mark  xiv.  58).  The  perversion  is  slight 
but  important ;  for  Jesus  did  not  say  that  He  would 
destroy  (see  John  ii.  19),  which  was  just  the  point 
that  would  irritate  the  Jews.  E\en  these  two  fell 
into  contradictions.  The  high-priest  now  with  a 
solenm  adjuration  asks  Him  whether  He  is  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God.  He  answers  that  He  is, 
and  foretells  his  return  in  glory  and  power  at  the 
last  day.  This  is  enough  for  their  purpse.  They 
pronounce  Him  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  death 
should  be  the  punishment.  It  appears  that  the 
Council  was  now  suspended  or  broken  up ;  for  Jesus 
is  delivered  over  to  the  brutal  violence  of  the  people, 
which  could  not  have  occurred  whilst  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Jews  was  sitting.  The  prophets  had 
foretold  this  violence  (Is.  1.  G),  and  also  the  meek- 
ness with  which  it  would  be  borne  (Is.  liii.  7).  And 
yet  this  "  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter  "  knew  that  it 
was  He  that  should  judge  the  world,  including 
every  one  of  his  persecutors.  The  Sanhedrim  had 
been  within  the  range  of  its  duties  in  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  who  claimed  to  be  prophets.  If  the 
question  put  to  Jesus  had  been  merely.  Art  Thou 
the  ^lessiah  ?  this  body  should  have  gone  into  the 
question  of  his  riglit  to  the  title,  and  decided  upon 
the  evidence.  But  the  question  was  really  twofold, 
"  Art  Thou  the  Christ,  and  in  that  name  dost 
Thou  also  call  Thyself  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  There 
was  no  blasphemy  in  claiming  the  former  name, 
but  there  was  in  assuming  the  latter.  Hence  the 
proceedings  were  cut  short.  They  had  closed  their 
eyes  to  the  e\'idence,  accessilile  to  all,  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus,  that  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  and 
without  these  they  were  not  likely  to  believe  that 
He  could  claim  a  title  belonging  to  no  other  among 
the  children  of  men  (.John  xviii.  19-24;  Luke  xxii 
63-71;  Matt.  xxvi.  59-68;  Mark  xiv.  55-65). 

Although  they  had  pronounced  .Jesus  to  be  guilty 
of  death,  the  Sanhedrim  jxissessed  no  power  to 
carry  out  such  a  sentence  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  6). 
So  <is  soon  as  it  was  day  they  took  Him  to  Pilate, 
the  Koman  procurator.  The  hall  of  judgment,  or 
praetorium,  was  probably  a  part  of  the  tower  of 
.\ntonia  near  the  Temple,  where  the  Koman  gar- 
rison was.  Pilate  hearing  that  Jesus  was  an  offender 
under  their  law,  was  alwut  to  give  them  leave  to 
treat  him  accordingly;  and  this  would  have  made  it 
quite  safe  to  execute  Him.  But  the  council,  wish- 
ing to  shift  the  responsibility  from  themselves,  from 
a  fear  of  some  reaction  amongst  the  people  in  favor 
of  the  Lord,  such  as  they  had  seen  on  the  first  day 
of  that  week,  said  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them 
to  put  any  man  to  death :  and  having  condemned 
Jesus  for  blasphem)-,  they  now  strove  to  have  Him 
condenmed  by  Pilate  for  a  political  crime,  for  calling 
Himself  the  King  of  the  Jews.  But  the  Jiwish 
punishment  was  stoning;  whilst  crucifixion  was  a 
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lionifin  punighment.  inflicted  occasionally  on  those 
who  were  not  Honian  citizens;  nnd  thus  it  came 
about  tliat  the  I/srd's  saving  aa  to  the  mode  of  his 
death  was  fulfilled  (Matt.  xx.  10,  with  John  xii 
32,  33).  From  the  first  Jesus  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  Pilate;  his  answer  that  his  kini^dom  was 
not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  could  not  menace 
the  Konian  rule,  was  accepted,  and  I'ilate  pro- 
nounced that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him.  Xot  so 
easily  were  the  Jews  to  he  cheated  of  their  prey. 
They  heaped  up  acaisations  against  Him  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  (IJuke  xxiii.  5).  Pilate 
was  no  match  for  their  vehemence.  Finding  that 
Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod  to  be 
dealt  with;  but  Herod,  after  cruel  mockery  and 
persecution,  sent  Him  back  to  I'ilate.  Now  com- 
menced the  fearful  struggle  betweai  the  IJoman 
procurator,  a  weak  as  well  as  cruel  man,  and  the 
Jews.  Pilate  was  detested  by  the  .Jews  as  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  oppressive.  Other  records  of  his 
life  do  not  represent  him  merely  as  tiie  weakling 
that  he  apjiears  here.  He  had  >iolafed  their  na- 
tional prejudices,  and  had  used  the  knives  of  assas- 
sins to  avert  the  consequences.  Put  the  Jews  knew 
the  weak  jwint  in  his  breastplate.  He  was  the 
merely  worldly  and  professional  statesman,  to  whom 
the  favor  of  the  Emperor  was  life  itself,  and  the 
only  evil  of  life  a  downfall  from  that  favor.  It  was 
their  policy  therefore  to  threaten  to  denounce  him 
to  Ca?sar  for  lack  of  ze;il  in  suppressing  a  rebellion, 
the  leader  of  which  was  aiming  at  a  crown.  In  his 
way  Pilate  believed  in  Christ;  this  the  greatest 
crime  of  a  stained  hfe  was  that  with  which  his  own 
will  had  the  least  to  do.  Put  he  did  not  believe, 
80  as  to  make  him  risk  delation  to  his  Master  and 
all  its  possilile  consequences.  He  yielded  to  the 
stronger  purpose  of  the  Jews,  and  suffered  Jesus  to 
be  put  to  death.  Not  many  years  after,  the  con- 
sequences which  he  had  stained  his  soul  to  avert 
came  upon  him.  He  was  accused  and  banished, 
and  like  .ludas,  the  other  great  accomplice  in  this 
crime  of  the  .lews,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  [see 
Pii.atk].  The  well-kno«ii  incidents  of  the  second 
jnten-iew  are  soon  recalled.  After  the  examination 
by  Herod,  and  the  return  of  Jesus,  Pilate  proposefl 
to  release  Him,  as  it  w:ls  usual  on  the  feast-day  to 
release  a  prisoner  to  the  Jews  out  of  grace.  Pilate 
knew  well  that  the  priests  and  riders  would  object 
to  this;  but  it  was  a  covert  appeal  to  the  jicople, 
also  present,  with  whom  Jesus  had  so  lately  been 
in  favor.  The  multitude,  persuade<l  by  the  priests, 
preferrefl  another  prisoner,  called  Barabbas.  In 
the  mean  time  the  wife  of  Pilate  .sent  a  warning  to 
Pilate  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of 
"  that  just  man,"  as  she  had  been  troubled  in  a 
dream  on  account  of  Him.  Obliged,  as  he  thought, 
to  yieltl  to  the  clamors  of  the  people,  he  took 
water  and  washed  his  hands  before  thein,  and 
adopting  the  phrase  of  his  wife,  which  perhaps  rep- 
resented the  opinion  of  I)oth  of  them  formed  before 
this  time,  he  said,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  iJood  of 
this  just  person ;  see  ye  to  it."  The  people  im- 
precate<l  on  their  own  heads  and  those  of  their 
children  the  blood  of  Him  whose  doom  was  thus 
gealwl. 

Pilate  released  unto  them  Barabbas  "that  for 
iwlition  and  niiinlcr  was  cast  into  prison  whom 
Ihey  had  desire<l  "  (^comp.  Acts  iii.  14).  TJiis  was 
no  unimportant  element  in  their  crime.  The  choice 
wag  oflered  them  l>etwecn  one  who  had  broken  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  One  who  had  given  his 
whole  life  up  to  the  doing  goo<I  and  speaking  truth 
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amon^t  them.  They  condemned  the  latter  U 
death,  and  were  eager  for  the  deliverance  of  (h« 
former.  "  .4nd  in  fact  their  demanding  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  murderer  is  but  the  parallel  to  their 
requiring  the  death  of  an  innocent  person,  as  St. 
Ambrose  obsenes:  for  it  is  but  the  very  law  of 
iniquity,  that  they  which  hate  innocence  should 
love  crime.  They  rejected  therefore  the  Prince  of 
Heaven,  and  chose  a  roblier  and  a  murderer,  and 
an  insurrectionist,  and  they  received  the  object  of 
their  choice;  so  was  it  given  them,  for  insurrections 
and  murders  did  not  fail  them  till  the  last,  when 
their  city  was  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  murders 
and  insurrections,  which  they  now  demanded  of 
tlie  IJoman  governor"  (Williams  on  the  J'a»tiun, 
p.  215). 

Now  came  the  scourging,  and  the  blows  and  in- 
sults of  the  soldiers,  who,  uttering  truth  when  they 
thought  they  were  only  reviling,  crowned  Him  and 
addressed  Him  as  King  of  the  Jews.  According 
to  .John,  Pilate  now  made  one  more  eflbrt  for  his 
release.  He  thought  that  the  scourgitii  mi^ht  ap- 
pease their  rage,  he  saw  the  frame  of  Jesus  bowed 
and  withered  with  all  that  it  had  gone  through: 
and,  hoping  that  this  moving  sight  might  inspire 
them  witli  the  same  pity  that  he  felt  himself,  he 
brought  the  Saviour  forth  again  to  them,  and  said, 
'•  Pehold  the  man  ! "'  Not  even  so  was  their  violence 
assuaged.  He  had  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God, 
and  must  die.  He  still  sought  to  release  Jesus; 
but  the  last  argument,  which  had  been  in  the  minds 
of  both  sides  all  along,  was  now  openly  applied  to 
him  :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  tliou  art  not  Ctesar's 
friend."  This  saying,  which  had  not  been  uttered 
till  the  vehemence  of  rage  overcame  their  decent 
respect  for  Pilate's  position,  decided  the  question. 
He  delivered  Jesus  to  be  crucified  (.Matt,  xxvii. 
15-30;  M.ark  xv.  6-li»;  Luke  xxiii.  17-25;  John 
xviii.  39,  40,  xix.  1-10).  John  mentions  that  this 
occurrefl  about  the  sixth  hour,  whereas  the  cruci- 
fixion, according  to  Mark,  was  accomplished  at  the 
third  hour;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  with 
Greswell  and  Wieseler,  that  John  reckons  from 
midnight,  and  that  this  tcK)k  place  at  six  in  the 
morning,  whilst  in  JIark  the  Jewish  reckoning  from 
six  in  the  morning  is  followed,  so  that  the  cruci- 
fixion took  place  at  nine  o'clock,  the  intervening 
time  having  been  spent  in  preparations.  [HoLK, 
Amer.  ed.] 

liitficult,  but  not  insuperable,  chronological  ques- 
tions arise  in  connection  with  (rr)  John  xiii.  1,  "be- 
fore the  feast  of  the  Passover;  "  {b)  John  xviii.  28, 
"  and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment- 
hall  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  micht 
eat  the  Pa.ssovcr;  "  and  (c)  John  xix.  14,  "  And  it 
was  the  preparation  of  the  Passover,  about  the  sixth 
hour,"  in  all  of  which  the  account  of  John  seems 
di.ssonant  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists.  The-e 
passages  are  discussed  in  the  various  commentaries, 
but  nowhere  more  fully  than  in  a  paper  by  Dr 
Hobin.son  ( liihl.  Sacra,  1845,  p.  405),  reprodured 
in  his  (I'.ntilish)  Uaniumy  in  an  abridgol  form. 

One  Pei-son  alotie  has  been  calm  amidst  the  ex- 
citements of  that  night  of  horrors.  On  Him  ii 
now  laid  the  weight  of  his  cross,  or  at  least  of  th;- 
transverse  lieam  of  it;  and,  with  this  prcs.sing  Hiit 
down,  they  pro(ce<l  out  of  the  city  io  (iolgotlm  oi 
Calvary,  a  place  tiie  site  of  which  is  now  unreHain. 
As  He  began  to  droop,  bis  f)crsecutors.  unwilling  to 
defile  themselves  witii  the  accursed  burden,  lay  hold 
of  Simon  of  ( 'yrene  and  compel  him  to  carry  th» 
cross  after  Jesus,      \niongst  the  great  multitud* 
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Ihat  followed,  wera  several  women,  who  bewailed 
»nd  lamented  Him.  He  bade  them  not  to  weep 
for  Him,  l>ut  for  the  widespread  destruction  of  their 
nation  which  should  be  the  punishment  for  his 
death  (Luke).  After  offerinii;  Him  wine  and  mjrrh, 
thej'  crucified  Him  between  two  thieves.  Nothing 
was  wantins;  to  his  humiliation ;  a  thief  had  been 
preferred  before  Him,  and  two  thieves  share  his 
punishment.  The  soldiers  divided  his  garments 
and  cast  lots  for  them  (see  Psalm  xxii.  18).  Pilate 
set  over  Him  in  three  languages  the  inscription 
"Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews."  The  chief-priests 
took  exception  to  this  that  it  did  not  denounce 
Him  as  falsely  calling  Himself  by  that  name,  but 
Pilate  refused  to  alter  it.  The  passers-by  and  tlie 
ixoman  soldiers  would  not  let  even  the  minutes  of 
deadly  agony  pass  in  peace ;  they  reviled  and 
mocked  Him.  One  of  the  two  thieves  underwent 
ft  change  of  heart  even  on  the  cross :  he  reviled  at 
first  (Matt.);  and  then,"  at  the  sight  of  the  con- 
stancy of  Jesus,  repented  (Luke)  (Matt,  xxvii. ; 
Mark  xv. ;  Luke  xxiii.;  John  six.). 

In  the  depths  of  his  Ijodily  suffering,  Jesus  calmly 
commende<l  to  John  (?),  who  stood  near,  the  care 
of  Jlary  his  mother.  "  Ikhold  thy  son !  liehold 
thy  mother."  From  the  sixth  hour  to  the  ninth 
there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  land.  At  the 
ninth  hour  (.}  v.  m.)  Jesus  uttered  with  a  loud 
voice  the  opening  words  of  the  22d  Psalm,  all  the 
inspired  words  of  which  refeiTed  to  the  ^ifiering 
Messiah.  One  of  those  present  dipped  a  sponge  in 
the  common  sour  wine  of  the  soldiers  and  put  it 
on  a  reed  to  moisten  the  sufferer's  lips.  Again  He 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "It  is  finished"  (John), 
"  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit " 
(Luke);  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  His  words  upon 
the  cross  had  all  of  them  shown  how  truly  He  pos- 
sessed his  soul  in  patience  even  to  the  end  of  the 
sacrifice  He  was  making:  "  Father,  forgive  them !  " 
was  a  prayer  for  his  enemies.  "  This  day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  was  a  merciful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer  of  a  penitent  heart.  "  Woman, 
behold  thy  son,"  was  a  sign  of  loving  consideration, 
even  at  the  last,  for  those  He  had  always  loved. 
•'Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?"  expressed  the 
fear  and  the  need  of  God.  "  I  thirst,"  tlie  only 
word  that  related  to  Himself,  was  uttered  tiecause 
it  was  prophesied  that  they  were  to  give  Him 
vinegar  to  drink.  "  It  is  finished,"  expresses  the 
completion  of  that  work  which,  when  He  was  tweh-e 
j^ears  old,  had  been  present  to  his  mind,  and  never 
absent  since;  and  -'Into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
My  spirit,"  was  the  last  utterance  of  his  resignation 
of  Himself  to  what  was  laid  upon  Him  (Matt,  xxvii. 
31-56;  Mark  XV.  20-il;  Luke  xxiu.  33-49;  John 
six.  17-30). 

On  the  death  of  Jesus  the  veil  which  covered  the 
most  Holy  Place  of  the  Temple,  tiie  place  of  the 
toore  especial  presence  of  Jeiiovah,  was  rent  in 
twain,  a  symbol  that  we  may  now  have  "  Iwldness 
to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  by 
a  new  and  living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated 
for  us,  tlirougli  the  veil,  that  is  to  saj-,  through  his 
ft-sh  "  (Ileb.  X.  19,  20).  The  priesthood  of  Christ 
•uperseded  the  priesthood  of  the  law.  There  \vas 
<t  great  earthquake.  Many  who  were  dead  rose 
from  their  graves,  although  they  returned  to  the 
dust  again  after  this  great  token  of  f'lrisfs  quick- 
eninz  power  had  been  given  to  many  (Matt.):  tliey 
vere  "  saints  "  tliat  slept  —  probably  those  who  had 
most  earnestly  longed  for  the  salvation  of  Christ 
n  ore  the  first  to  taste  the  fruits  of  his  conquest  of 
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death.  [Saints,  Amer.  ed.]  The  centurion  who 
kept  guard,  witnessing  what  had  taken  place,  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  Pilate  and  his  wife, 
"  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man;"  he  went 
beyond  them,  "  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of 
God"  (Mark).  Even  the  people  who  had  joinec. 
in  the  mocking  and  reviling  were  overcome  t)y  the 
wonders  of  his  death,  and  "  smote  their  breasts 
and  returned"  (Luke  xxiii.  48).  The  Jews,  very 
zealous  for  the  Sabbath  in  the  midst  of  their  mur- 
derous work,  begged  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an 
end  to  the  punishment  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the 
criminals  (Lactant.  iv.  26)  that  they  might  be  taken 
down  and  buried  liefore  the  Sabbath,  for  which 
they  were  preparing  (Deut.  xxi.  23;  Joseph.,  £.  J. 
iv.  5,  §  2).  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty 
found  that  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still 
living;  so  they  performed  this  work  on  the  latter 
only,  that  a  bone  of  Him  might  not  be  broken 
(Ex.  xii.  40;  Psalm  xxxiv.  20).  The  death  of  the 
Lord  before  the  others  was,  no  doubt,  partly  the 
consequence  of  the  previous  mental  suffering  which 
He  had  undergone,  and  partly  i)ecause  his  will  to 
die  lessened  the  natural  resistance  of  the  frame  to 
dissolution.  Some  seek  for  a  "  mysterious  cause  " 
of  it,  souiething  out  of  the  course  of  nature;  but 
we  must  beware  of  such  theories  as  would  do  away 
with  the  reality  of  the  death,  as  a  punishment  in- 
flicted by  the  hands  of  men.  Joseph  of  .\iiniathaea, 
a  niemtier  of  the  Council  but  a  secret  disciple  of 
Jesus,  came  ta  Pilate  to  beg  the  body  of  Jesus,  that 
he  might  bury  it.  Xicodemus  assisted  in  this  work 
of  love,  and  they  anointed  the  body  and  laid  it  in 
•Joseph's  new  tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  50-Gl;  Mark  xv. 
37-47;   Luke  xxiii.  46-56;  John  xix  30-42). 

Srilurrlitj  the  ml,  ofNisnn  (April  Sth).  —  I.ove 
having  done  its  part,  liatred  did  its  part  also.  The 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  Pilate's  i^ermis- 
sion,  set  a  watch  over  the  tomb,  "  lest  his  disciples 
come  by  night  and  steal  Him  away,  and  say  unto 
the  people  He  is  risen  from  the  dead  "  (Matt,  xxvii. 
62-66). 

Suri'lmj  the  llth  of  Xisnn  (April  9 /A).  —  The 
Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  the  evening  of  Nisan  I6th. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  resurrection  of  .Jesus 
took  place.  Although  He  had  lain  in  the  grave  for 
alx»ut  thirty-six  or  forty  hours,  yet  these  formed 
part  of  thi-ee  days,  and  thus,  by  a  mode  of  speaking 
not  unusual  to  the  Jews  (.Josephus  frequently 
reckons  years  in  this  manner,  the  two  extreme  por- 
tions of  a  year  reckoning  as  two  years),  the  time 
of  the  dominion  of  death  over  Him  is  spoken  of  as 
three  days.  The  order  of  the  events  that  follow  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  harmonize;  for  each  Evangelist 
selects  the  facts  which  belong  to  his  purpose."  The 
exact  hour  of  the  resurrection  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  Evangelists.  But  from  ^lark  xvi.  2  and 
9  we  infer  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  coming 
of  the  women ;  and  from  the  time  at  which  the 
guards  went  into  the  city  to  give  the  alarm  the 
same  inference  arises  (Matt,  xxviii.  11).  Of  the 
great  mystery  itself,  the' resumption  of  life  by  Him 
who  was  truly  dead,  we  see  but  Uttle.  "  There 
was  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back 
the  stone  from  the  door  and  sat  upon  it.  His 
countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment 
white  as  snow;  and  for  fear  of  liim  the  keepers  did 

«  In  what  follows,  much  use  has  been  made  of  an 
excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Kobinsoo,  BM. '  Sacra,  1846. 
p.  Ita. 
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shake,  and  became  as  dead  nieji  "  (Matt.).  The 
women,  who  liad  stood  by  tlie  cross  of  Jesus,  had 
()repared  spices  on  the  cvenini:;  before,  pcrh.ips  to 
complete  the  emlialminc;  of  our  Lord's  body,  already 
perfomied  in  haste  by  Joseph  and  Nicodenius. 
Tliey  came  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  the  sepulchre.  The  names  of  the  women  are 
differently  put  by  the  several  Evangelists,  but  with 
no  real  discrepancy.  Matthew  mentions  the  two 
Marys;  Jlark  adds  Salome  to  these  two;  Luke  has 
the  two  Marys,  Joanna,  and  others  with  them ;  and 
John  mentions  Mary  Magdalene  only.  In  thus 
citing  such  names  as  seemed  good  to  him,  eacli 
Kvani^elist  was  no  doubt  guided  by  some  reason. 
John,' from  the  especial  share  which  Mary  Mag- 
dalene took  in  the  testimony  to  tlie  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  mentions  her  only.  'J'he  women  dis- 
cuss with  one  another  who  should  roll  away  the 
stone,  that  they  might  do  their  pious  office  on  the 
body.  Kut  when  tliey  arrive  they  find  tlie  stone 
rolled  away,  and  Jesus  no  longer  in  the  Sepulchre. 
He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  IMary  Magdalene  at 
this  point  goes  back  in  haste;  and  at  once,  believing 
that  the  body  has  been  removed  by  men,  tells  I'eter 
and  John  that  the  Lord  has  been  taken  away.  The 
other  women,  however,  go  into  the  Sepulchre,  and 
they  see  an  angel  (Matt.,  Mark),  or  two  angels 
(Luke),  in  bright  apparel,  who  declare  to  them  tliat 
the  Lfird  is  risen,  and  will  go  before  the  disciples 
into  Galilee.  The  two  angels,  mentioned  by  St. 
Luke,  are  probably  two  separate  ajipearances  to 
different  members  of  the  group;  for  he  alone  men- 
tions an  indefinite  number  of  women.  They  now 
leave  the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  known 
the  news  to  the  Apostles.  As  they  were  going, 
"  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail.  And  they  came 
and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  Him. 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Lie  not  afraid;  go  tell 
My  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there 
shall  they  see  >le."  The  eleven  do  not  lielieve  the 
account  when  they  receive  it.  In  the  mean  time 
Peter  and  John  came  to  the  Sepulchre.  They  ran, 
in  their  eageniess,  and  John  arrived  first  and  looked 
in ;  I'eter  aftenvards  came  up,  and  it  is  character- 
istic that  the  awe  which  had  prevented  the  other 
disciple  from  going  in  appears  to  have  been  unfclt 
by  I'eter,  who  entered  at  once,  and  foimd  the  grave- 
clothes  lying,  but  not  Him  who  had  worn  them. 
This  fart  must  have  suggested  that  the  removal 
was  not  the  work  of  human  hands.  They  then 
returned,  wondering  at  what  they  harl  seen.  IMary 
Magdalene,  however,  remained  weeping  at  the  tond), 
and  she  too  saw  the  two  angels  in  the  tomb,  though 
Peter  and  .John  did  not.  'Jliey  address  her,  and 
she  answers,  still,  however,  without  any  suspicion 
that  the  Ix)rd  is  risen.  As  she  turns  away  she  sees 
lesus,  but  in  the  tumult  of  her  feelings  does  not 
even  recognize  Him  at  his  first  address.  Hut  He 
calls  her  by  name,  and  then  she  joyfully  recognizes 
her  Master.  He  liays,  "  Touch  Me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  My  Father:  but  go  to  Jly  brethren, 
and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  .My  Father  and 
your  Father,  and  to  My  (Jod  and  your  God."  The 
nieanmg  of  the  prohibition  to  touch  Him  must  he 
sought  in  the  state  of  mind  of  Mary,  since  Thomas, 
for  whom  it  was  desirable  as  an  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  Jesus,  was  pemiittefl  to  touch  Him. 
Hitherto  she  had  not  realized  the  mystery  of  the 
f'esurrection.  She  saw  the  Lord,  and  would  have 
touched  his  hand  or  his  garment  in  her  joy.  Our 
l/iTds  answer  means,  "  Death  has  now  set  a  gulf 
between  us.     Touch  not,  as  you  once  might  have 
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done,  this  body,  which  is  now  glorified  by  it*  con- 
quest  over  death,  for  with  this  body  1  ascend  to  thf 
Father  "  (so  Kuthymius,  Theophylact,  and  others)." 
Space  has  been  wanting  to  discuss  the  difhculties 
of  arrangement  that  attach  to  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative. The  remainder  of  the  appearances  present 
less  matter  for  dispute;  in  enumerating  them  the 
impf)rtant  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  nnist  be  brought 
in.  ']'he  third  appearance  of  our  I^rd  was  to  Pet«i 
(Luke,  Paul);  the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples  going 
to  ICmmaus  in  the  evening  (Mark,  Luke);  the  fifth 
in  the  same  evening  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at 
meat  (^Lirk,  Luke,  John).  All  of  these  occurred 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day  of  the 
L'csnrrection.  Exactly  a  week  after.  He  appeared 
to  the  Apostles,  and  gave  Thomas  a  convincing 
proof  of  his  Hesurrection  (John);  this  was  the  sixth 
apjiearance.  The  seventh  was  in  Galilee,  where 
seven  of  the  Apostles  were  assembled,  some  of  them 
probably  about  to  return  to  their  old  trade  of  fish- 
ing (John).  The  eighth  was  to  the  eleven  (Matt.), 
and  probably  to  five  hundred  brethren  assembled 
with  them  (Paul)  on  a  monntain  in  Galilee.  The 
ninth  was  to  James  (Paul);  and  the  last  to  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  just  before  the  Ascension 
(Acts). 

Whether  this  be  the  exact  enumeration,  whether 
A  single  apjiearance  may  have  been  quoted  tM'ice, 
or  two  distinct  ones  identified,  it  is  clear  that  for 
forty  (Jays  the  Lord  appeared  to  His  disciples  and 
to  others  at  intervals.  These  disciples,  according 
to  the  common  testimony  of  all  the  Evangelists 
were  by  no  means  enthusiastic  and  prejudiced  ex- 
pectants of  the  Resurrection.  They  were  sober- 
minded  men.  They  were  only  too  slow  to  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  our  Lord's  kingdom.  Almost 
to  the  last  they  shrank  from  the  notion  of  his  suf- 
fering death,  and  thought  that  such  a  calamity 
would  be  the  absolute  termination  of  all  their 
hopes.  Hut  from  the  time  of  the  Ascension  they 
went  about  preaching  the  truth  that  Jesus  was 
risen  from  the  dead.  Kings  could  not  alter  their 
conviction  on  this  point:  the  fear  of  death  could 
not  hinder  them  from  proclaiming  it  (.see  Acts  ii. 
•24,  32,  iv.  8-13,  iii..  x.,  xiii.;  ]  Cor.  xv.  5;  1  Pet. 
i.  21).  Against  this  event  no  real  objection  has 
ever  been  brought,  except  that  it  is  a  miracle.  So 
far  as  historical  testimony  goes,  nothing  is  better 
establishefl. 

In  giving  his  disciples  their  final  commission, 
the  Lord  said,  "All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations,  ba])tizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  (ihost:  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you:  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  worid  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  18-20). 
The  living  energy  of  Christ  is  ever  present  with 
his  Church,  even  though  He  has  withdrawn  from 
it  his  bodily  presence.  And  the  facts  of  the  life 
that  has  been  before  us  are  the  substance  of  the 
ajwstolic  teaching  now  as  in  all  ages.  I'hat  God 
and  man  were  reconciled  by  the  mission  of  the 
I!e<leemer  into  the  world,  and  bv  his  self-devotion 
to  death  (2  Cor.  v.  18;  Kph.  i'.  10;  Col.  i.  20), 
that  this  sacrifice  has  procured  for  niaii  the  restora- 
tion of  the  divine  love  (Itoui.  v.  8,  viii.  32;  1  Johc 
iv.  9);  that  we  by  his  incarnalion  become  the  chil. 


«  •  On  tlie  meaning  of  this  expression  "  Touch  BU 
not,"  etc  ,  ace  note  under  Mabt  Maodalemi  (Amer 
ed).  H. 
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Iren  of  God,  knit  to  Him  in  bonds  of  love,  instead 
»f  slaves  under  the  bondage  of  the  law  (Horn.  viii. 
15,  2!);  Gal.  iv.  1);  these  are  the  common  ideas 
Df  the  apostolic  teaching.  Brought  into  such  a 
relation  to  Christ  and  his  life,  we  see  in  all  its  acts 
and  stages  something  that  belongs  to  and  instructs 
us.  His  birth,  his  baptism,  temptation,  lowliness 
of  life  and  mind,  his  sufferings,  death,  burial,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension,  all  enter  into  the  apostolic 
preaching,  as  furnishing  motives,  examples,  and 
analogies  for  our  use.  Hence  every  Christian 
should  study  well  this  sinless  life,  not  in  human 
commentaries  only,  still  less  in  a  bare  abstract  like 
the  present,  but  in  the  living  pages  of  inspiration. 
Even  if  he  began  the  study  witii  a  lukewarm  belief, 
Ue  might  hope,  with  God's  grace,  that  the  convic- 
tion would  break  in  upon  him  that  did  upon  the 
Centurion  at  the  cross  —  "  Truly  this  is  the  Son 
of  God." 

Chhoxology.  —  Year  of  the  Birth  of  Christ. 
—  It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  was  Iwrn  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.  Herod  died,  according 
to  Josephus  (Aitt.  Kvii.  8,  §  1),  "  having  reigned 
thirty-four  years  from  the  time  that  he  had  pro- 
cured Antigonus  to  be  slain;  but  thirty-seven  from 
the  time  that  he  had  been  declared  king  by  the 
Romans  "  (see  also  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  8).  His  appoint- 
ment Jis  king,  according  to  the  same  writer  (Ant. 
xiv.  14,  §  5),  coincides  with  the  184th  Olympiad, 
and  the  consulship  of  C.  Domitius  Calviuus  and 
C.  Asinius  Pollio.  It  appears  that  he  was  made 
king  by  the  joint  influence  of  Antony  and  Octavius; 
and  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  men  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  year  714.  Again, 
the  death  of  Antigonus  and  tiie  siege  of  .lerusalem, 
which  form  the  basis  of  calculation  for  the  thirty- 
four  years,  coincide  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §  4)  with 
the  consulship  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  L. 
Caninius  Galliis,.  that  is  with  the  year  of  Kome 
717;  and  occurred  in  the  month  Sivan  {=June 
or  July).  From  these  facts  we  are  justified  in 
placing  the  death  of  Herod  in  a.  u.  c.  750.  Those 
who  place  it  one  year  later  overlook  the  mode  in 
which  .Josephus  reckons  Jewish  reigns.  Wieseler 
shows  by  several  passages  that  he  reckons  the  year 
from  the  month  Nisan  to  Nisan,  and  that  he  counts 
the  fragment  of  a  year  at  either  extreme  as  one 
complete  year.  In  this  mode,  thirty-four  j'ears, 
{rem  June  or  July  717,  would  apply  to  any  date 
between  the  first  of  Nisan  750,  and  the  first  of 
Nisan  751.  And  thirty-seven  years  from  714 
would  apply  likewise  to  any  date  within  the  same 
teritiini.  Wieseler  finds  facts  confirmatory  of  this 
in  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  Herod  Antipas  and 
Archelaus  (see  his  Chrotwlogische  Synapse,  p.  55). 
Between  these  two  dates  Josephus  furnishes  means 
for  a  more  exact  determination.  Just  after  Herod's 
death  the  Passover  occurred  (Nisan  15th),  and 
upon  Herod's  death  Archelaus  caused  a  seven-days' 
mourning  to  be  kept  for  him  (Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3, 
xvii.  8,  §  4);  so  that  it  would  appear  that  Herod 
died  somewhat  more  than  seven  days  before  the 
Passover  in  750,  and  therefore  in  the  first  few  days 
*f  the  month  Nisan  A.  U.  C.  750.  Now,  as  Jesus 
was  born  before  the  death  of  Herod,  it  follows  that 
the  Dionysian  era,  which  corresponds  to  A.  U.  C. 
^54,  is  at  least  four  years  too  late. 

Many  have  thouglit  that  the  star  seen  by  the 
vige  men  gives  grounds  for  an  exact  calculation  of 
the  time  of  our  Ix»rd's  birth.  It  will  be  found 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  For  it  has  first 
Men  assumed  that  the  star  was  not  properly  a  star, 
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but  an  astronomical  conjunction  of  known  stars. 
Kepler  finds  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
in  the  sign  Pisces  in  A.  u.  C.  747,  and  again  in  th« 
spring  of  tlie  next  year,  with  the  planet  JMars 
added;  and  from  this  he  would  place  the  birth  of 
Jesus  in  748.  Ideler,  on  the  same  kind  of  calcu- 
lation, places  it  in  a.  u.  c.  747.  But  this  process 
only  pro\es  a  highly  improbable  date,  on  highly 
improbable  evidence.  The  words  of  St.  Matthew 
are  extremely  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  notion  of  a 
conjunction  of  planets:  it  was  a  star  that  apjjeared, 
and  it  gave  the  ISIagi  ocular  proof  of  its  purpose 
by  guiding  them  to  where  the  young  child  was. 
But  a  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  sulject  by 
the  liev.  C.  Pritchard,  who  has  made  the  calcula- 
tions afresh.  Ideler  (Ilandbuch  cl.  Chrcmoloyie) 
asserts  that  there  were  three  conjunctions  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn  in  u.  c.  7,  and  that  in  the  third 
they  approached  so  near  that,  "  to  a  person  with 
weak  eyes,  the  one  planet  would  almost  seem  to 
come  within  the  range  of  the  dispersed  light  of  the 
other,  so  that  both  might  ap[3ear  as  one  star." 
Dean  Alford  puts  it  nmch  more  strongly,  that  on 
November  12  in  that  year  the  planets  were  so  close 
"  that  an  ordinary  eye  would  regard  them  as  one 
star  of  surpassing  brightness  "  (Greek  Test,  in  loc). 
Mr.  Pritchard  finds,  and  his  calculations  have  been 
verified  and  confirmed  at  Greenwich,  that  tliis  con- 
junction occurred  not  on  November  12  but  early 
on  December  5 ;  and  that  even  with  Ideler's  some- 
what strange  postulate  of  an  observer  with  weak 
eyes,  the  planets  could  never  have  appeared  as  one 
star,  for  they  never  approached  each  other  within 
double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  (Me- 
moirs R.  Astr.  Soc.  vol.  XXV.).  [Star  in  the 
East.]  Most  of  the  chronologists  find  an  element 
of  calculation  in  the  order  of  Ilerod  to  destroy  all 
the  children  "  from  two  years  old  and  under  "  (awh 
SifTOvi  Kcd  Karurepa},  JMatt.  ii.  IG).  But  the 
age  within  which  he  destroyed,  would  be  measured 
rather  by  the  extent  of  his  fears  than  by  the  accu- 
racy of  the  calculation  of  the  Magi.  Greswell  has 
labored  to  show  that,  from  the  inclusive  mode  of 
computing  years,  mentioned  above  in  this  article, 
the  phrase  of  the  Evangelist  would  apply  to  all 
children  just  turned  one  year  old,  which  is  true; 
but  he  a-ssumes  that  it  would  not  apply  to  any  that 
were  older,  say  to  those  aged  a  year  and  eleven 
months.  Herod  was  a  cruel  man,  angry,  and 
afraid;  and  it  is  vain  to  assume  that  he  adjusted 
the  limit  of  his  cruelties  with  the  nicest  accuracy. 
As  a  basis  of  calculation  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
though  very  important  to  us  in  other  respects, 
nmst  be  dismissed  (but  see  Greswell,  Dissertations 
etc..  Diss.  18th;  Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p.  57  ff, 
with  all  the  references  there). 

The  census  taken  by  Augustus  Caesar,  which 
led  to  the  journey  of  Mary  from  Nazareth  just 
before  the  birth  of  the  I>ord,  has  also  been  looked 
on  as  an  important  note  of  time,  in  reference  to 
the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Several  dif- 
ficulties have  to  be  disposed  of  ir  considering  it. 
(i.)  It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  record  in  other 
histories  of  a  census  of  the  wiiole  Roman  empire 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  (ii. )  Such  a  census,  if 
held  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  would 
not  have  included  Judaea,  for  it  was  not  yet  a  Ro- 
man province,  (iii.)  The  Roman  mode  of  taking 
such  a  census  was  with  reference  to  actual  residence, 
so  that  it  would  not  have  been  requisite  for  Joseph 
to  go  to  Bethlehem,  (iv.)  The  state  of  Mary  at 
the  time  would  render  such  a  journey  less  prcbabia 
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(v. )  St  Luke  liimself  seems  to  say  that  this  census 
•■as  not  actually  taken  until  ten  years  later  (ii.  2). 
To  these  ohjections,  of  which  it  need  not  be  said 
Strauss  has  made  the  worst,  answers  may  be  given 
ui  detail,  though  scarcely  in  this  place  with  the 
proper  completeness,  (i.)  "As  we  know  of  the 
ii'f/is  iictioues  and  their  abrogation,  which  were 
quite  as  important  in  respect  to  the  early  period 
of  Roman  history,  as  the  census  of  the  empire  was 
in  respect  to  a  later  period,  not  from  the  historical 
woiks  of  Livy,  Dionysius,  or  I'olybius,  but  from  a 
legal  work,  the  Jnstitiiles  of  Gains;  so  we  should 
think  it  strange  if  the  works  of  Paullus  and  Ulpiau 
De  Censibtis  had  come  down  to  us  perfect,  and  no 
mention  were  made  in  them  of  the  census  of  Au- 
^"Ustus;  while  it  would  not  surprise  us  that  in  the 
ordinary  histories  of  the  time  it  should  be  passed 
over  in  silence"  (Huschke  in  Wiescler,  p.  78). 
"  If  Suetonius  in  his  life  [of  Augustus]  does  not 
mention  this  census,  neither  does  Spartian  in  his 
life  of  Hadrian  devote  a  single  syllable  to  the  fdic- 
ium  perpttimm, -which,  in  later  times,  has  chiefly 
adorneil  the  name  of  that  emperor  "  (ibid.).  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  aryumeiUum  ile  Utctliirnilole  is 
very  far  from  conclusive.  The  edict  possibly  af- 
fected only  the  provinces,  and  in  them  was  not  car- 
ried out  at  once;  and  in  that  case  it  would  attract 
less  attention  at  any  one  particular  moment. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  all  the  procurators  of 
the  empire  were  brougiit  under  his  sole  control  and 
supervision  for  the  first  time  A.  u.  c.  731  (Dion. 
Cass.  liii.  32).  This  movement  towards  central- 
ization renders  it  not  imprDbal)le  that  a  general 
census  of  the  empire  should  be  ordered,  although 
it  may  not  have  been  carried  into  effect  suddenly, 
nor  intended  to  be  so.  But  proceedings  in  the 
way  of  an  estimate  of  the  empire,  if  not  an  actual 
census,  are  distinctly  recorded  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  "  Iluic  addenda;  sunt 
niensurte  limitum  et  terminoi-um  ex  libris  Augusti 
et  Neronis  Ccesarum:  sed  et  Balbi  mensoris,  qui 
t€ni]X)ribus  Augusti  omnium  provinciarum  et  civi- 
tatum  formas  et  niensuras  conipertas  in  commen- 
tarios  retulit  et  legem  agrariam  per  universitatem 
provinciarunr  distinxit  et  declaravit"  (Frontinus, 
in  the  Jiei  Afjrtir.  And.  of  Goes,  p.  109,  quoted 
by  AViesekr).  This  is  confiniied  from  otlier  sources 
(Wiescler,  pp.  81,  82).  Augustus  directed,  as  we 
kam,  a  "breviarium  totius  imperii"  to  be  made, 
in  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  "Opes  pulilicw 
continebantur:  quantum  civium  sociorumque  in 
annis,  quot  classes,  regna,  provincia;,  trilnita  aut 
vectigalia  et  neces-sitates  ac  largitiones"  (Tacit. 
Ann.  i.  11;  Sueton.  Ati(/.  28,  101;  Dion.  Cass. 
liii.  30,  Ivi.  33,  given  in  Wiescler;  see  also  Kitschl, 
ill  lilnin.  Mm.  fur  PliM.  New  Series,  i.  481). 
All  thi.s  makes  a  census  by  order  of  Augustus  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  apart  from  St.  Lukes 
estimony.  'i'he  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  was  most 
jropitioiis.  ICxcept  some  troubles  in  Dacia,  the 
*.'omaii  world  was  at  peace,  and  Auuustuj  was  in 
ihe  full  enjoyment  of  his  power,  liut  there  are 
(lersons  who,  though  they  would  -sit  once  believe  this 
fact  on  the  testimony  of  some  inferior  liistorian, 
adde<l  to  these  contirmatory  facts,  reject  it  just  be- 
cause an  Kvangelist  has  said  it.  (ii.  and  iii. )  Next 
romes  the  objection,  that,  as  .Inilna  wa.s  not  yet  a 
Konmii  province,  such  a  census  wouid  not  have  in- 
lliided  that  country,  and  that  it  was  not  taken  from 
the  residence  of  each  jjerson,  but  from  the  place 
A  his  ori'.rin.  It  is  very  probal)le  that  tlie  mode 
>f  biking  the  census  would  afford  a  clew  to  the 
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origin  of  it.  Augustus  was  willing  to  include  in 
his  census  all  the  tributary  kingdoms,  for  the  re /mu 
are  imntioiied  in  the  paswige  in  Tacitus;  but  this 
could  scarcely  l)e  enforced.  I'erhaps  Herod,  desir- 
ing to  gnitify  tlie  emperor,  and  to  emulate  him  in 
his  love  for  this  kind  of  information,  was  ready  to 
undertake  the  census  for  Juda;a,  but  in  order  that 
it  might  aj)pear  to  be  his  rather  than  the  emperor's, 
he  took  it  in  the  Jewish  manner  rather  than  in  the 
Ifoman,  in  the  place  whence  the  family  sprang, 
rather  than  in  that  of  actual  residence.  There 
might  be  some  hardship  in  this,  and  we  might 
wonder  that  a  woman  about  to  become  a  mother 
should  be  couijielled  to  leave  her  home  for  such  a 
purpose,  if  we  were  sure  that  it  was  not  voluntary. 
A  Jew  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David  would 
not  willingly  forego  that  position,  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  assert  it  by  going  to  the  city  of  David, 
he  would  probably  make  some  sacrifice  to  do  so. 
Thus  the  objection  (iv.),  on  the  ground  of  the  state 
of  Marys  health,  is  entitled  to  little  consideration. 
It  is  said,  indcetl,  that  "  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every 
one  into  his  own  city"  (Luke  ii.  3);  but  not  that 
the  decree  prescribed  that  they  should.  Nor  could 
there  well  be  any  means  of  enforcing  such  a  regu- 
lation, liut  the  priiicipla  being  adnpted,  that  Jews 
were  to  be  taxed  in  the  places  to  which  their  fam- 
ilies belonged,  St.  Luke  tells  us  by  these  words  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  generally  followed,  (v.) 
The  olijection  that,  according  to  St.  Luke's  own 
admission,  tlie  census  was  not  taken  now,  but  when 
tjuirinus  was  governor  of  Syria,  remains  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  St.  Luke  makes  two  statements,  that  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  ("in  those  days") 
there  was  a  decree  for  a  census,  and  that  this  taxing 
first  came  about,  or  took  eflect  (TrpiSni)  iyfV(To), 
when  Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus,  was  governor  of  Syria 
(Luke  ii.  1,  2).  And  as  the  two  statements  are 
quite  distinct,  and  the  very  form  of  expression  calls 
special  attention  to  s(.me  remarkable  circumstance 
about  this  census,  no  historical  inaccuracy  is  proved, 
unless  the  statements  are  shown  to  be  contradic- 
tory, or  one  or  other  of  them  to  be  untrue.  That 
Strauss  makes  such  a  charge  without  establishing 
either  of  these  grounds,  is  worthy  of  a  writer  so 
dishonest  {l.tbtn  Jtsu,  i.,  iv.  32).  Now,  without 
going  into  all  the  theories  that  have  been  proposed 
to  explain  this  second  verse,  there  is  no  doubt  tha^ 
the  words  of  St.  Luke  can  be  exi)lained  ii  a  nat- 
ural manner,  without  violence  to  the  sense  or  con- 
tradiction. Herod  undertakes  the  census  according 
to  Jewish  forms;  but  his  death  the  same  year  puts 
an  end  to  it,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  it:  but  for 
its  influence  as  to  the  place  of  our  Lord's  birth  it 
would  not  have  been  recorded  at  all.  ■  But  the 
Evangelist  knows  that,  as  soon  as  a  census  (oiro- 
ypatpv)  is  mentioned,  persons  conversant  with  Jew- 
ish history  will  think  at  once  of  the  census  taken 
after  the  banishment  of  Arehelaus,  or  about  ten 
years  later,  which  was  avowedly  a  Homan  census, 
and  which  caused  at  first  some  re.si$tanee  in  conse- 
quence (.loseph.  Aiit.  xviii.  1,  §  1).  The  second 
verse  therefore  means  —  "  No  census  was  actually 
completed  then,  and  1  know  that  the  first  lionian 
ceiKsus  was  that  which  followed  the  banishment  of 
Arehelaus;  but  the  decree  went  out  much  earlier, 
in  the  time  of  Herod."  That  this  is  the  only  j)©* 
sible  explanation  of  so  vexed  a  pa.s.sage  cannot  of 
course  be  attirmed."     But  it  will  bear  this  inter- 


n  See  a  siimmnry  of  the  older  theories  in  Kulnoei 
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pretation,  and  upon  the  whole  evidence  tnere  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  denying  either  assertion  of  tlie 
Evauj^ehst,  or  for  considering  them  irreconcilable. 
Many  writers  ha\e  confouiidjid  an  obscurity  with  a 
proved  inaccuracy.  The  value  of  this  census,  as  a 
fact  in  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  depends 
on  the  connection  which  is  sou;;lit  to  l)e  established 
between  it  and  the  insurrection  which  broke  out 
under  J[atthi;is  and  Judas,  the  son  of  SariphiEus, 
in  the  last  illness  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  6,  § 
1).  If  the  insurrection  arose  out  of  the  census,  a 
point  of  coiniection  between  the  sacred  history  and 
that  of  Josephus  is  made  out.  Such  a  connection, 
however,  has  not  been  clearly  made  out  (see  W'iese- 
ler,  Olshausen,  and  others,  for  the  grounds  on  which 
U  is  supposed  to  rest). 

The  age  of  Jesus  at  his  baptism  (Luke  iii.  23) 
affords  an  element  of  calculation.  "And  Jesus 
Himself  began  to  be  aliout  (wa-fi)  thirty  years  of 
age."  Born  in  the  beginning  of  a.  u.  c.  750  (or 
the  end  of  741)),  Jesus  would  be  thirty  in  the  be- 
ginning of  A.  u.  c.  780  (a.  I).  27).  Greswell  is 
probably  right  in  placing  the  baptism  of  our  Lord 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  the  first  Passover 
during  his  ministry  would  be  that  of  the  same 
year;  Wieseler  places  the  baptism  later,  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  the  same  year.  (On  the 
sense  of  apxo/j-evo^,  see  the  commentators.)  To 
this  first  I'asiover  after  the  baptism  attaches  a  note 
of  time  which  will  confirm. (he  calculations  already 
made.  "  Then  said  the  Jews.  Forty  and  six  years 
was  this  Temple  in  building  (t^KoSo/j.r]dr]),  and  wilt 
Thou  rear  it  up  in  three  daj'sV"  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Tem[)le  by  Herod:  it  cannot  mean  the  second 
Temple,  built  after  the  Captivity,  for  this  was  fin- 
ished in  twenty  years  (is.  C.  535  to  b.  c.  515). 
Herod,  in  the  eii^hleenth  year  of  his  reign  (.loseph. 
Ant.  XV.  11,  §1),  began  to  reconstruct  the  Temple 
on  a  larger  and  more  splendid  scale  (a.  u.  c.  73-H.  | 
The  work  was  not  finished  till  long  after  his  death.  | 
till  .\-  v.  c.  818.  It  is  inferred  from  Josephus 
(AiU.  XV.  II,  §§  5,  G)  that  it  was  begun  in  the 
month  Cisleu,  a.  u.  c.  734.  And  if  the  Passover 
at  which  this  remark  was  made  was  tliat  of  A.  u. 
C.  780,  then  forty-five  years  and  gome  months  have 
elapsed,  which,  according  to  tlie  -lewish  mode  of 
reckoning  (p.  13S1),  would  be  spoken  of  as  "forty 
and  six  years." 

Thus  the  death  of  Herod  enables  us  to  fix  a 
boundary  on  one  side  to  the  calculations  of  our 
Lord's  birth.  The  building  of  the  Temple,  for 
forty-six  years,  confirms  this,  and  also  gives  a 
boundary  on  the  other.  From  the  star  of  the  Jlagi 
nothing  conclusive  can  Imj  gathered,  nor  from  the 
census  of  Augustus.  One  datum  remains:  the 
eominencenient  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist is  connected  with  the  filteenth  year  of  the  reign 
»f  Tiberius  Csesar  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  rule  of  Ti- 
jerius  may  be  calculated  either  from  the  beginning 
of  his  sole  reign,  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  A. 
U.  C.  767,  or  from  his  joint  government  with  Au- 
gustus, i.  e.  from  the  beginning  of  A.  u.  C.  765. 
In  the  latter  ease  the  fifteenth  year  would  corre- 
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an  accouat  of  the  view,  espoused  by  many,  that  Quir- 
Inus  was  now  a  special  commissioivr  for  this  ceiuus  in 
Byria  (Jiyeiiou^vovTO^  ttiq  Supi'at),  which  the  Greek 
wil'  not  bear.  But  if  the  theory  of  the  younsrer  Zumpt 
[eee  above,  CvftExius)  be  corrM-t.  then  Quiriuus  was 
iwice  governor  of  Syria,  and  the  Evangelist  would 
bene  refer  tc  !;'»  former  rule.    The  OUiculty  is  tbatj  by  Dr.  Woolsey,  Amer.  ed.  —  U.] 


spond  with  A.  u.  C.  779,  which  goes  to  confirm  th« 
rest  of  the  calculations  relied  on  in  this  article. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  deduce  the  time 
of  the  ye;u-  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  £;ict  that 
Zacharias  was  "a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia" 
(Luke  i.  5).  The  twenty-four  courses  of  priests 
served  in  the  Temple  according  to  a  regular  weekly 
cycle,  the  order  of  which  is  known.  The  date  of 
the  conception  of  John  would  be  about  fifteen 
months  l)efore  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  if  th« 
date  of  the  latter  be  a.  u.  c.  750,  then  the  former 
would  fall  in  A.  u.  C.  748.  Can  it  be  ascertained 
in  what  part  of  the  year  748  the  course  of  Abia 
would  be  on  duty  in  the  Temple?  The  Talmud 
preserves  a  tradition  that  the  Temple  was  destroyed 
l)y  Titus,  A.  D.  70,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month 
Ab.  Josephus  mentions  the  date  as  the  10th  of 
Ab  (5.  J.  vi.  4,  §§  5,  8).  Without  attempting  to 
follow  the  steps  by  which  these  are  reconciled,  it 
seems  that  the  "course"  of  Jehoiarib  had  just 
entered  upon  its  weekly  duty  at  the  time  the  Tem- 
ple was  destroyed,  ^\'ieseler,  assuming  tliat  the 
day  in  question  would  be  the  same  as  the  5th  of 
August,  A.  u.  C.  823,  reckons  back  the  weekly 
courses  to  a.  u.  c.  748,  the  course  of  Jehoiarib 
being  the  first  of  all  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  "It  fol- 
lows," he  says,  "  that  the  ministration  of  the  course 
of  .A.bia,  74  years  10  months  and  2  days,  or  (reck- 
oning 19  intercalary  years)  27,335  days  earlier  (= 
102  hieratic  circles  and  119  days  earlier),  fell  be- 
tween the  3d  and  9th  of  October,  a.  u.  c.  748. 
Keckoning  from  the  10th  of  October,  on  which 
Zacharias  nrght  reach  his  house,  and  allowing 
nine  months  'or  the  pregnancy  of  Elizabeth,  to 
which  six  months  are  to  be  added  (Luke  i.  26), 
we  have  in  the  whole  one  jear  and  three  months, 
which  gives  the  lOtli  of  January  as  the  date  of 
Christ's  birth."  Greswell,  however,  from  the  same 
starting-point,  arrives  at  the  date  A|)ril  5th;  and 
when  two  writers  so  laborious  can  thus  differ  in 
their  conclusions,  we  must  rather  suspect  tlie  sound- 
ness of  their  metliod  than  their  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  it. 

Similar  diflTerences  will  be  found  amongst  eminent 
writers  in  e»ery  part  of  the  chronologj'  of  the  Gos- 
pels. For  example,  the  birth  of  our  Lord  is  placed 
in  B.  c.  1  by  Pearson  and  Hug;  n.  c.  2  by  Scaliger; 
n.  c.  3  by  Baronius,  Calvisius,  Siiskind,  and  Paulus; 
It.  c.  4  by  Lamy,  Bengel,  Anger,  ^^'^iesele^,  and 
Greswell;  b.  c.  5  by  Usher  and  Petavius;  B.  c.  7 
by  Ideler  and  Sancleniente.  And  whilst  the  cal- 
culations given  above  seem  sufficient  to  determine 
us,  with  Lamy,  Usher,  Petavius,  Bengel,  "^Vieseler, 
and  Greswell,  to  the  close  of  b.  c.  5,  or  early  part 
of  B.  c.  4,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
distinction  l)etween  these  researches,  which  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  has  left  obscure  and  doubtful,  and  "  the 
weightier  matters  "  of  the  Gospel,  the  things  which 
directly  pertain  to  man's  salvation.  The  silence  of 
the  inspired  writers,  and  sometimes  the  obscurity 
of  their  allusions  to  matters  of  time  and  place, 
have  given  rise  to  disputation.  But  their  words 
admit  of  no  doubt  when  they  tell  us  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  that 

Jc^f  phug  (Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1)  mentions  that  Quirinug 
waa  sent,  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  to  tak« 
a  census.  Either  Zumpt;  would  set  this  authority 
aside,  or  would  hold  that  Quirinu?,  twice  governor, 
twice  made  a  census  ;  wliich  Is  scarcely  an  ejisior  hy- 
pothesis than  some  others.      [See  addition  to  CyahOTCt 
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•ricked  hands  crucifietl  and  slew  Him,  :iiid  tbat  we 
tnd  all  luea  must  uwu  Uini  as  the  Lord  aud  Re- 
deemer. 

SoiritCES.  —  Tlie  bibliography  of  the  subject  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus  has  been  most  fully  set  out  in 
Hase,  J.ibtn  Jesu,  Leipsic,  1854,  4tii  edition.  It 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  rival  that  enormous 
catalogue.  The  principal  works  employed  in  the 
present  article  are  the  Four  Gosjjels,  and  tiie 
best-known  connnentaries  on  them,  including  those 
of  IJengel,  Wetstein,  Lightfoot,  De  Wette,  Liicke, 
Olshausen,  Stier,  Alford,  Williams,  aud  others: 
Neander,  Leben  Jesu  (Hamburg,  1837  [5e  Aufl. 
1852,  Kng.  transl.  by  M'Clintock  and  IJlumeuthal, 
New  York,  1848J),  as  against  Strauss,  Ltben  .Jtsu 
(Tiibingen,  1835),  also  consulted;  Stackhouses 
Hislonj  of  the  Bible  ;  Ewald,  Geschiclile  des  Vulkis 
Israel,  vol.  v.,  Cliristtis  (Gi.ttingen,  1857  [•^'  Ausg. 
1807]);  Haumgarten,  Geschiclile  Jcsu  (Brunswick, 
1859);  Krumniacher,  Dvr  Ltidtmh  Christiia 
(Hielefeld,  1854).  U[x>n  the  harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, see  the  list  of  works  given  mider  Gn.si'Ki.s: 
the  principal  works  used  for  tlie  present  article  have 
been,  Wieseler,  ChnmiiUtijische  Synojise,  etc.,  Ham- 
burg, 1843  ;  Greswell's  Ihirmovy,  Pioltf/omfna, 
ami  Disserlalioiis.  Oxford,  v.  y. ;  two  papers  liy  Dr. 
Robinson  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  1845;  and  Clausen, 
Tabulie  Si/>ioj)lic(e,  Havniie,  182D.  Special  works, 
Ruch  as  Dean  Trench  on  the  I'ar.ables  and  on  the 
Miracles,  have  also  been  consulted;  and  detaclied 
monograplis,  sermons,  and  essays  in  periodicals. 
For  the  te.\t  of  the  Gospels,  tiie  7th  edition  of 
Tischendorf 's  Greek  Test,  has  been  emploved. 
W.  T. 

*  Moral  Character  of  Jesvs.  —  According  to 
the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
faith  of  univei'sal  Christendom,  Jesus  was  a  divine- 
human  ])erson,  the  God-Man  (dfdvdpwros),  and 
hence  the  .Maliator  between  God  and  man  and  tlie 
Saviour  of  the  race.  The  idea  and  aim  of  religion, 
as  union  and  communion  of  man  with  God,  was 
fully  actualized  in  (,'hrist,  and  can  be  actualize<l  in 
us  only  in  pro|)ortion  as  we  become  united  to  Him. 
The  Synoptic  Gospels  represent  Him  predominantly 
18  the  divine  pian,  tiie  Gospel  of  John  as  the  incar- 
nate God ;  the  result  in  both  is  the  same. 

The  human  side  of  Christ  is  expressed  by  the 
desisnation  the  Son  of  Man  (d  vihs  toC  avOfjcvTrov 
—  mark  the  article),  the  divine  side  by  tiie  term 
the  Son  of  Gild  (d  vlhs  rod  0eov,  also  with  the 
definite  article,  to  distinguish  Him  as  the  eternal, 
only  begotten  Son  from  ordinary  vioi  or  TfKva  dtov 
whose  adoption  is  derived  from  his  absolute  Son- 
ship).  The  term  6  vihs  too  avdpiiirov,  which  Christ 
applies  to  himself  about  eighty  times  in  the  Gospels, 
is  prob.ilily  derived  from  Dan.  vii.  13,  where  it  sig- 
nifies the  Messiah,  as  the  head  of  a  universal  and 
eternal  kingdom,  and  from  the  ideal  representation 
of  man  as  the  divine  image  and  head  of  creation  in 
I's.  viii.  In  the  .Syriac,  the  Saviour's  native  dialect, 
bar  nosho,  the  sort  of  man,  is  man  generieally: 
the  filial  part  of  the  compound  denotes  the  identity 
and  purity  of  the  generic  idea.  This  favorite  des- 
ignation of  the  Gosjiels  places  Christ,  on  the  one 
hand,  on  a  common  level  with  other  men  as  par- 
taking of  their  nature  and  constitution,  and,  on  tiie 
other,  aliove  ail  other  men  aa  the  absolute  and  per- 
fect man,  the  representative  head  of  the  race,  tlie 
•eaind  Adam  (comp.  Koni.  v.  12  ff.;  1  Cor.  xv.  27. 
Ileb  i.  2-8).  The  best  and  greatest  of  men  arc 
boundefl  by  their  nationality.  Abraiiam,  Moses, 
ind   Llijal    were  Jrws,  ajid  could   not  conimaiid 
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universal  sympathies.  Solon,  Socrates,  and  PlaU 
were  Greeks,  and  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  sj 
types  of  the  Greek  character.  Christ  is  the  king 
of  men,  who  "  draws  all  men  "  to  him,  because  ha 
is  the  universal,  absolute  man,  elevated  above  the 
limiUitions  of  race  and  nationality  and  the  prejudices 
of  any  particular  age.  He  had  tiie  purest  humanity, 
free  Irom  tlie  demoniac  adulteration  of  sin.  He  is 
most  intensely  human.  Never  man  felt,  spake, 
acted,  suttei-ed,  died  so  humanly,  and  so  as  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sympathies  and  to  call  out  the  aflPections 
of  all  men  without  distinction  of  race,  generation, 
and  condition  of  society.  It  was  an  approach  to 
tiiis  idea  of  an  universal  humanity  when  the  Jewish 
philosopher  I'hilo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  called 
the  Logos,  the  eternal  Word.  6  aXrjBivhs  avOpumos- 
As  sin  and  death  proceedetl  from  tlie  first  Adam 
who  was  of  the  earth  earthly,  so  righteousness  and 
lite  proceed  from  the  second  Adam  who  is  from 
heaven  heavenly. 

Tiie  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  has  been  the 
sulject  of  peculiar  interest  and  earnest  investiga- 
tion in  the  present  age,  and  a  deeper  insight  into 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  substantial  modern  contribu- 
tion to  Christology,  which  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
Christian  system. 

(1.)  The  singular  perfection  of  Christ's  character 
viewed  as  a  man,  according  to  the  record  of  the 
Gospels  confirmed  J)y  the  history  of  the  church  and 
the  experience  of  the  believer,  consists  first  in  his 
nhsohiie  freedom  from  sin  both  orii/inal  and  actual. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  freedom  from 
temptation.  Temptaliility  and  peccability  {posse 
peccare)  is  .an  essential  feature  in  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  man,  and  actual  temptation  is  necessary 
as  a  test  of  virtue;  hence  <  "lirist  as  a  true  man  was 
tempted,  like  Adam  and  all  other  men  (ireirfipatr- 
fiivov  Kara  irdvTa  Kad'  6fioi6rriTa),  not  only  in  the 
wildeniess  but  tliroughout  his  wliole  life  (Matt.  iv. 
1-11;  Luke  xxii.  28;  Heb.  iv.  15).  But  he  never 
yielded  to  temptation,  and  turned  every  assault  of 
the  power  of  sin  into  a  victory  of  virtue.  He  and 
he  alone  of  all  men  stood  in  no  need  of  pardon 
and  redemption,  of  regeneration  and  conversion;  he 
and  he  alone  could  challenge  even  his  bitter  foes 
with  the  question  (John  viii.  40):  "Which  of  you 
can  convince  me  of  sin  ?  "  No  such  claim  has  ever 
been  set  up  by  any  great  man.  It  is  true,  Xenophon 
s.ays  of  Socrates,  that  no  one  ever  saw  him  do  or 
heard  him  say  any  thing  impious  or  unholy  (oi/Sth 
ircinoTe  2ci)Kpcirous   oi/Sfv  a(T($f<!   ouSi   ay6(noi' 

oflTf    TrpaTTOfTOS    flSfV,    otjTf   Atyoi/TOi  f,KOVffff, 

Miiiiorab.  i.  11).  •  But  this  is  the  judgment  not 
of  Socrates  himself,  but  of  a  warm  admirer,  a  judg- 
ment moreover  that  must  be  judged  by  the  heathen 
standard  of  morality-  Christ  s  sinlessness  rests  not 
only  on  the  unanimous  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  of  his  disciples  (Acts  iii.  14;  1  Pet.  i. 
19,  ii.  22,  iii.  18;  2  Cor.  v.  21;  1  John  ii.  20, 
iii.  5,7;  Heb.  iv.  15,  vii.  20),  and  even  his  enemies 
or  outside  observers  (Matt,  xxvii.  19,  24-54;  Luke 
xxiii.  22-47;  Matt,  xxvii.  4),  but  is  confirmed  by 
his  own  solemn  testimony,  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  and  tiie  very  purjwse  for  which  he  apjieared. 
Self-deception  in  this  case  would  border  on  mad- 
ness; falsehood  would  overthrow  the  whole  moral 
foundation  of  Chri.sfs  character.  If  he  was  a  sin- 
ner, he  must  have  lieen  conscious  of  it,  and  shown 
it  in  some  word  or  deed,  or  confessed  it  in  the  name 
of  common  honesty.  To  maintain  a  successful  show 
of  sinless  (K-rfeclion  without  a  corresponding  realitj 
through  the  nu  >it  tr)  ing  situatious  of  life,  would 
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ae  itself  the  greatest  morit.  miracle,  or  monstrosity 
.^ther,  that  can  be  imagined. 

(2).  Ptrfecl  holiness  is  the  positive  side  of  sin- 
lessness.  It  consists  in  tlie  beautiful  harmony  and 
symmetry  of  all  virtues  and  graces.  Christ's  life 
was  one  continued  act  of  love  or  self-consecration 
to  God  and  to  man.  "  It  was  absolute  love  to  God 
in  purest  humanity."  The  opposite  and  to  us  ap- 
parently contradictory  virtues  were  found  in  him 
in  equal  proportion.  He  was  free  from  all  one- 
sidedness,  which  constitutes  the  weakness  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  the  most  eminent  men.  The 
moral  forces  were  so  well  tempered  and  moderated 
by  each  other  that  none  was  unduly  prominent, 
none  carried  to  excess,  none  alloyed  by  the  kindred 
failing.  Each  was  checked  and  completed  by  the 
opposite  grace.  He  combined  innocence  with 
strength,  love  with  earnestness,  humility  with  dig- 
nity, wisdom  with  courage,  devotion  to  God  with 
interest  in  man.  He  is  justly  compared  to  the 
lamb  and  the  lion.  His  dignity  was  free  i'rom 
pride,  his  self-denial  free  from  moraseness;  his  zeal 
never  degenerated  into  passion,  nor  his  constancy 
into  obstinacy,  nor  his  benevolence  into  weakness, 
nor  his  tenderness  into  sentimentality  ;  he  was 
equally  removed  from  the  excesses  of  the  legalist, 
the  pietist,  the  mystic,  the  ascetic,  and  the  enthu- 
siast. His  character  from  tender  childhood  to  ripe 
manhood  was  alisolutely  unique  and  original,  moving 
in  unbroken  communion  with  God,  overflowing  with 
the  purest  love  to  man,  free  from  every  sin  and 
error,  exhibiting  in  doctrine  and  example  the  ideal 
of  virtue,  sealing  the  purest  life  with  the  subliniest 
death,  and  ever  acknowledged  since  as  the  perfect 
model  of  goodness  for  universal  imitation.  All 
human  greatness  loses  on  closer  inspection;  but 
Chrisfs  character  gi'ows  more  pure,  sacred,  and 
lovely,  the  better  we  know  him.  The  whole  range 
of  history  and  fiction  furnishes  no  parallel  to  it. 
His  person  is  tlie  sreat  miracle  of  which  his  works 
are  only  the  natural  manifestations. 

Such  a  perfect  man  in  tlie  midst  of  universal 
imperfection  and  sinfulness  can  only  be  understood 
on  the  ground  of  the  godhead  dwelling  in  Him. 
The  perfection  of  his  humanity  is  the  proof  of  his 
divinity.  All  other  theories,  the  theory  of  enthu- 
siasm and  self-deception,  the  theory  of  imposture, 
and  the  theory  of  mythical  or  legendai-y  fiction, 
explain  nothing,  but  substitute  an  unnatural  mon- 
strosity for  a  supernatural  miracle.  Only  a  Jesus 
could  liave  invented  a  Jesus.  Even  Kenan  must 
admit  tliat  "  whatever  be  the  surprises  of  the  future, 
Jesus  will  never  be  surpassed  ;  his  worship  will  grow 
young  without  ceasing;  his  legend  (?)  will  call  forth 
tears  without  end  ;  his  sufferings  will  melt  the 
noblest  hearts;  all  ages  will  proclaim  that,  among 
the  sons  of  men,  there  is  none  born  greater  than 
Jesus."  But  this  and  similar  admissions  of  modern 
infidels  refute  their  own  Inpotliesis,  and  have  no 
meaning  unless  we  admit  the  truth  of  Christ's 
testimony  concerning  his  unity  with  the  Father  and 
his  extraordinary  claims  which  in  the  mouth  of 
every  other  man  would  be  l)lasphemy  or  madness, 
while  from  his  lips  they  excite  no  siu-prise  and  ap- 
pear as  natural  and  easy  as  the  rays  of  the  shining 
iun.  The  church  of  all  ages  and  denominations 
in  response  to  these  claims  worships  and  adores, 
exclaiming  with  Thomas :  "  My  Lon^  ind  my  God  !  " 
This  is  the  testimony  of  the  soul  left  to  its  deepest 
'nstincts  and  noblest  aspirations,  the  soul  which 
Kos  originally  made  for  Christ  and  finds  in  Him 
Uie  solution  of  all  moral  nroblemi  the  satisfaction 
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of  all  its  wants,  the  unfailing  fountain  of  everlasting 
life  and  peace. 

Personal  Appearance  of  Jesus.  —  None  of  the 
Evangelists,  not  even  the  beloved  disciple  and 
bosom  friend  of  "Jesus  has  given  us  tlie  least  hint 
of  his  countenance  and  stature.  In  this  respect  our 
instincts  of  natural  affection  have  been  wisely  over- 
ruled. He  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  and  the  perfect 
exemplar  of  humanity  should  not  be  identified  with 
the  particular  lineaments  of  one  race  or  nationality. 
Vi'e  shoidd  cling  to  the  Christ  in  the  spirit  and  iu 
glory  rather  than  to  the  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Never- 
theless there  must  have  been  an  overawing  majesty 
and  irresistible  charm  even  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance to  the  spiritual  eye,  to  account  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  disciples  forsaking  all  things 
followed  him  in  reverence  and  boundless  devotion. 
He  had  not  the  physiognomy  of  a  sinner.  He 
reflected  from  his  eye  and  countenance  the  serene 
peace  and  celestial  beauty  of  a  sinless  soul  in  blessed 
harmony  with  God.  In  the  absence  of  authentic 
representation.  Christian  art  in  its  irrepressible 
desire  to  exhibit  in  visible  form  the  ftvirest  among 
the  children  of  men,  was  left  to  its  own  imperfect 
conception  of  ideal  beauty.  The  church  under 
persecution  in  the  first  three  centuries  was  rather 
averse  to  all  pictorial  representations  of  Christ,  and 
associated  with  him  in  his  state  of  humiliation  (but 
not  in  his  state  of  exaltation)  the  idea  of  uncomeli- 
ness;  taking  too  literally  the  prophetic  description 
of  the  suffering  Messiah  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm 
and  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  victorious 
church  after  Constantino,  starting  from  the  Mes- 
sianic picture  in  the  forty-fifth  Psalm  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  saw  the  same  Lord  in  heavenly  glor}-, 
"  fairer  than  the  children  of  men  "  and  "  altogether 
lovely."  Yet  the  diflcrence  was  not  so  great  as  it  is 
sometimes  represented.  For  even  the  ante-Xicene 
fathers  (especially  Clement  of  Alexandria),  besides 
expressly  distinguishing  between  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Christ  in  lowliness  and  humihty,  and  his 
[  second  appearance  in  glory  and  majesty,  did  not 
mean  to  deny  to  the  Saviour  even  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh  a  higher  order  of  spiritual  beauty,  "  the 
glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  full  of 
grace  and  of  truth,"  which  shone  through  the  veil 
of  his  humanity,  and  which  at  times,  as  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  anticipated  his  future 
glory. 

The  first  formal  description  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Christ,  which,  though  not  authentic  and 
certainly  not  older  than  the  fourth  century,  exerted 
great  influence  on  the  pictorial  representations,  is 
ascribed  to  the  heathen  Publius  Lentulus,  a  sup- 
posed contemporary  of  Pilate  and  Proconsul  of 
Judaea,  in  an  apocryphal  Latin  letter  to  the  Roman 
Senate  which  was  first  discovered  in  a  MS.  copy 
of  the  writings  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  and  is  aa 
follows :  — 

"  In  this  time  appeai-ed  a  man,  who  lives  till 
now,  a  man  endowed  with  great  powers.  Men  call 
Him  a  great  prophet;  his  own  disciples  term  Him 
the  Son  of  God.  His  name  is  Jesus  Christ.  He 
restores  the  dead  to  life,  and  cures  the  sick  of  all 
manner  of  diseases.  This  man  is  of  noble  and  well- 
proportioned  stature,  with  a  face  fidl  of  kindness 
and  yet  firmness,  so  that  the  beholders  both  lova 
Him  and  fear  Him.  His  hair  is  the  color  of  wine, 
and  golden  at  the  root;  straight,  and  without 
lustre,  but  from  the  level  of  the  ears  curling  and 
glossy,  and  divided  down  the  centre  after  the  fasliion 
of  the  Nazarenes.    His  forehead  is  even  and  smooth 
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his  face  without  blemish,  and  enhanced  liy  a  tem- 
pered liloom.  His  countenance  ingenuous  and  kind. 
Nose  and  mouth  are  in  no  way  faulty.  His  beard 
is  full,  of  the  same  color  as  his  hair,  and  forked  in 
form;  his  cj'es  blue,  and  extremely  brilliai^.  In 
reproof  and  rebuke  he  is  formidable :  in  exhortation 
*nd  teachinK,  gentle  and  amiable  of  tongue.  None 
have  seen  Him  to  laugh;  but  many,  on  the  con 
tra'ry,  to  weep.  His  person  is  tall;  his  hands  beau 
tiful  and  straight.  In  speaking  He  is  delibeiate 
and  grave,  and  little  given  to  loquacity.  In  beaut} 
surpassing  most  men."  Another  de.scription  is 
found  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  theologian  John 
of  Damascus  of  the  8th  century.  It  a.scribes  to 
Christ  a  stately  person,  beautiful  eyes,  curly  hair, 
"  black  beard,  yellow  complexion  and  long  fingers. 
like  his  mother." 

On  the  ground  of  these  descriptions  and  of  the 
Aljgar  and  the  Veronica  legends,  arose  a  vast  num- 
ber of  pictures  of  Christ  which  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  Sulmtor  pictures,  with  the  expression 
of  calm  serenity  and  dignity,  without  the  faintest 
mark  of  gi'ief,  and  the  Acce  I/omo  pictures  of  tht; 
suffering  Saviour  with  the  crown  of  thorns.  But 
"  no  figure  of  Chric*,  in  color,  or  bronze,  or  niarl)le, 
can  reach  the  ideal  of  ijerfect  beauty  wiiich  came 
forth  into  actual  reality  in  tiie  Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  Man.  The  highest  creations  of  art  are  here  but 
feeble  reflections  of  the  original  in  heaven  ;  yet 
prove  the  mighty  influence  which  tlie  living  Chri.st 
continually  exerts  even  upon  the  imagination  and 
Bentiment  of  the  great  painters  and  scidptors,  and 
which  He  will  exert  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
(Schaff's  History  of  the.  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  571.) 

LtTKHATUiJK.  —  I.  Gtntrnl  works  on  the  JA/k 
of  Christ  not  mentioned  in  the  above  nrticlc.  — 
J.  J.  Hess,  Le/je7i»<jesc/iichle  Jesu,  3  vols.  Ziirich, 
1781,  Sill  ed.  1823.  H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  Dns  Leben 
Jesu,  2  Theile  in  4  Abth.  Heidelb.  1828.  and  C.  V. 
TOn  Amnion,  Die  Gesch.  des  Lebens  Jesu,  3  vols. 
I.«ipz.  1842-47  (rationalistic).  K.  Hase,  Jhis  Le- 
ben  Jexii,  5th  ed.  18G5  (abridged  trans,  from  an 
earlier  ed.  by  J.  F.  Clarke,  Boston,  1800).  J.  P. 
Lange,  fJtis  Leben  Jesu,  3  vols.  Heidelb.  1847 
(Engli.sh  trans.  6  vols.  Edinb.  1804).  .).  J.  van 
Oosterzee,  Leven  van  Jezus,  3  vols.  1840-51,  2d 
ed.,  1803-65.  Riggenbach,  Vorlesungen  iiber  das 
Leben  Jesu,  Basel,  1858.  J.  N.  Sepp  (R.  Cath.), 
D(is  Leben  Jesu,  2d  ed.  0  vols.  Regensl)ur!r,  1805. 
J.  Bucher  (R.  Cath.),  Bits  Leben  Jesu,  Stuttgart, 
1859.  F.  Schleiermacher,  Das  I^ben  Jesu,  Berlin, 
1865  (a  posthumous  work  of  little  value).  D.  V. 
Strauss,  Das  I^eben  Jesu,  kritisch  bearbeilet,  the 
large  work  in  2  vols.  Tiibingen,  1835  sq.,  4th  ed. 
1840,  English  transl.,  3  vols.  Ix)nd.  1840,  2  vols. 
New  York,  1856;  the  gmaller  and  more  popular 
work,  D'i»  Leben  Jesu  fiir  diis  Deutsche  Vulk,  in 
1  vol.  I^i|tzig.  1864,  English  tvansl.  2  vols.  I>ond. 
1805  (the  mythical  theory).  Comp.  also  Strauss'* 
Der  Christ  us  des  Cluubena  und  der  Jesus  dev  (!es- 
chichte,  an<l  Die  Ilaiben  wul  die  Ganzen  (against 
Schenkel  and  Hengstenberg),  Berlin,  1865.  I'lie 
literature  against  Strauss  is  very  lar^e;  see  Hase. 
E.  Rcnan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  Paris,  1863,  IS^'  M.,  revue 
et  augnientc'e,  1807  (the  legendary  hypothesis), 
licnan  also  called  forth  a  whole  library  of  lKX)ks 
»nd  essays  in  reply.  E.  de  Pressena^.  Jesus  Christ, 
ton  teni/is,  ta  vie,  son  aeuiTe  (against  Renan), 
Paris,  1806.  (Translated  into  Gainan  and  Eng- 
lish.) G.  Uhlliom,  Die  modernen  D'irsteUuiujen 
iet  Lebens  Jesu,  Hanover.  1866,  English  transl.. 
The  Modern  HeprtsentiUions  <f  the  Life:  of  Jesus, 
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by  C.  E.  Grinnell,  Boston,  1808.  Theod.  Keim, 
Geschichte  Jesu  I'on  Nttzara,  vol.  i.,  Ziirich,  1867. 
English  and  American  works:  C.  J.  EUicott,  //is- 
torical  Lectures  on  (he  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesu* 
Christ,  1859,  reprinted  Boston,  18G2.  S.  J.  An 
drews,  'J'he  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Karth,  New 
York,  1802.  Of  a  popular  character,  Henry  Ware 
Jr.,  The  Life  of  the  Saviour,  Boston,  1833,  re- 
printed 1808;  Z.  Eddy,  The  Life  of  Christ,  1808. 
In  course  of  preparation,  H.  AV.  Beechcr,  Life  of 
Christ.     See  further  the  literature  under  Gosi'ELS. 

II.  On  the  Chi-miolor/y  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  — 
K.  Wieseler,  Chronoloyisclie  Synopse  dewier  /■'von- 
fjelien,  Ilamb.  1843  (English  trans.  Lond.  1864); 
R.  Anger,  Zur  Chronul.  des  Lehramtes  Christi, 
1848;  C.  H.  A.  Krafft,  ChronoUxjie  u.  J/annotiie 
der  tier  Jh-amjelien,  Erlangen,  1848;  E.  W.  J. 
Lichtenstein,  Leijevsyesciiichle  des  Ilerrn  J.  C.  in 
chronul.  Uebersicht,  Erlangen,  1856;  comp.  hU 
art.  Jesus  Christus  in  Herzog's  Ue<il-Kncykl.  vi. 
503-590.  On  the  year  of  Chri.st's  birth  see  also 
E.  Piper,  De  extei-na  Vitie  J.  C.  Chro7uilnyia, 
(iotting.  1835;  Sey{\a.rth,Chionolo//ia  S'icra,ljei\}Z. 
1840;  G.  liisch,  Zuia  Gelrurtsjidir  Jesu,  in  the 
Jahrb.  f  Deul.<che  Theol.  1800,  xi.  3-48,  332. 

III.  On  the  J  fond  Character  and  Sitdessness  cf 
Christ. — Abp.  Newcome,  Observations  on  our 
Lord^s  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Jnslructor,  etc.,  Lond. 
1782,  reprinted  Charlestown,  1810.  E.  V.  Rein- 
hard,  Vtrsuch  iiber  den  Plan  Jesu,  5th  ed.  by 
Ileubner,  Wittenberg,  1830  (English  transl.  by  O. 
A.  Taylor,  N.  Y.  and  Andover,  1831).  C.  Ull- 
mann.  Die  Siindlosiykeii  Jesu,  7th  ed.,  Hambui-g, 

1804  (Entrlish  translation  by  R.  C.  L.  Brown, 
lulinb.  1858,  from  the  sixth  edition,  which  is  su- 
[jerseded  by  tlie  seventh).  W.  E.  Channing,  sermon 
on  the  Character  of  Christ  (Matt.  xvii.  5),  in  his 

Ifor^u,  Boston,  1848,  vol.  iv.  pp.  7-29.  Andrews 
Norton,  internal  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  Boston,  1855,  pp.  54-02,  245  ff.  John 
Young,  The  Christ  of  IJistwy,  Lond.  and  New 
York,  1855,  new  ed.  1808.  W.  V.  Gess,  Die  Lehre 
r<m  der  Person  Christi  entwickelt  aus  dem  Selbst- 
beicusstscin  Christi  und  aus  dem  Zeui/niss  der  Apos- 
tel,  Basel,  1850.  Ered.  de  l.'ougemont,  Chn'st  et 
ses  teinoins,  2  vols.  Paris,  1850.  Horace  Bushnell, 
The  Character  of  Jesus,  furbiddiny  his  possible 
Classification  with  Men,  New  York,  18()1  (a  sepa- 
rate reprint  of  the  tenth  cliaptcr  of  his  Nature 
and  the  Supernatural,  N.  X.  1859).  J.  J.  van 
Oosterzee,  i)"«  Bihl  Christi  nach  der  Schrift,  from 
the  Dutch,  Hamb.  1804.  Dan.  Schenkel,  Das 
Charakterbdd  Jesu  (a  caricature  rather),  M'ies- 
baden,  3d  ed.  1804  (ti-anslated,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  W.  H.  Eurness,  2  vols.  Boston, 
1800;  comp.  Eurness's  History  of  Jesus,  Boston, 
1853,  and  othep"  works).  Theod.  Keim,  Der  yes- 
chichllirhe  Christus,  Ziirich,  3d  ed.  1806.  I'hil. 
Scliftf»;  The  Person  of  Christ  the  Miracle  of  Hit- 
tory  ;  rcith  a  Itiply  to  Strauss  and  lienan,  and  a 
Cotleclion  of  Testimonies  of  Unbelievers,  Boston, 

1805  (the  same  in  German,  (iotha,  1865;  in 
Dutch,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  van  Oostei-zee, 
(Jroningon,  1860;  and  in  I'rench).  Lcce  Homo, 
I.ondon  and  IJoston.  5th  ed.  1807  (an  anony- 
mous Kensatlon  book  of  grejit  ability,  classical  style, 
and  good  tendency,  but  liad  exegesis,  on  the  h  inian 
|ierf>v(ion  of  (  iirist  as  the  founder  of  a  new  king- 
dom, anil  the  kindler  of  ei  thusiaum  for  humanity. 
Comp.  amou'.:  (lie  imnmieralile  reviews  favjurabla 
and  unfavorable,  those  of  Dorner  in  the  Jahrb.  f. 
Deutsche  Theol.  for  1807,  p.  344  ff".,  and  GLidstoM 
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in  Good  Words,  1868,  reprinted  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume). Ecce  Dtus,  Loud.  1807  (ar.  anonjiuous  coun- 
terpart of  Kcce  Homo).  Ihus  Iluiao,  bj'  Theophi- 
lus  1 'arsons,  Chicago,  1867  (Sweilenborgian).  C  A. 
Row,  77(6  Jesus  of  Ike  Ev  m(jtUs(s :  or,  an  Exam- 
inntion  of  the  Internal  Evidence  for  our  Lord's 
Divine  Missian,  Lond.  1808. 

IV.  On,  Images  of  Christ.  —  P.  E.  Jablonski 
(1757),  Be  oriffine  iinafjinum  Christi  Domini,  Lugd. 
Batav.  1804.  W.  Grimm,  Die  Snye  voni  Urspruny 
der  Chrislusbihler,  Berlin,  184-3.  Ur.  Legis  Gluck- 
Belig,  Christus-Archaoloyie.  Das  Such  von  Jesus 
Chrislus  und  seinem  wahren  Ebenhilde,  Trag,  186-3, 
4to.  iMrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlake,  Tlie  His- 
tory of  our  Lord  as  exemplified  in  Works  of  Art 
(with  illustrations),  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Lond.  180-5. 
P.  S. 

JE'THER  ("in.'^  Istrinrj,  cord,  and  abun- 
dance, residuel).  1.  {'lo66p'-  Jethro.)  Jethro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  is  so  called  in  Ex.  iv. 
18  and"the  margin  of  A.  V.,  though  in  the  Heb.- 

Sam.  text  and  Sam.  version  the  reading  is  TIH'', 
as  in  the  Syriac  and  Targ.  -Jon.,  one  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.,  and  "a  JMS.  of  Targ.  Onk.,  No.  16  in  De 
Rossi's  collection. 

2f  {'leOep:  Jether.)  The  firstborn  of  Gideon's 
seventy  sons,  who  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Jotham,  the  youngest,  slain  at  Ophrah  by  Abime- 
lech.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  victorious  pursuit 
of  the  INIidianites  and  capture  of  their  kings  he  was 
still  a  lad  on  his  first  battle-field,  and  feared  to 
draw  his  sword  .at  Gideon's  bidding,  and  avenge,  as 
the  representative  of  the  fiimily,  the  slaughter  of 
his  kinsmen  at  Tabor  (-Judg.  viii.  20). 

3.  {'ledep  in  1  K.  ii.  5,  -32;  'loOSp  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
17;  the  Alex.  JIS.  has  U6ep  in  all  the  passages: 
Jether.)  The  father  of  Amasa,  captain-general  of 
Absalom's  army.  Jether  is  merely  another  form 
of  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  2-5),  the  latter  being  prob- 
ably a  corruption.  He  is  described  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
17  as  an  Lshmaelite,  which  again  is  more  likely  to 
be  correct  than  the  "  Israelite  "  ot  the  Heb.  in  2 
Sam.  xvii.,  or  the  "Jezreelite"  of  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  in  the  same  passage.  "  Ishmaelite  "  is  said 
by  the  author  of  the  Qua'st.  Tlebr.  in  lib.  lief/,  to 
have  been  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  but  there  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  MSS.  One  .AIS.  of  Chronicles 
reads  "  Israelite,"  as  does  the  Targum,  which  adds 
that  he  was  called  -Tether  the  Ishmaelite,  "  because 
he  girt  his  loins  with  the  sword,  to  helj)  Da^id 
wit-h  the  Arabs,  when  Abner  sought  to  drive  away 
David  and  all  the  race  of  Jesse,  who  were  not  pure 
to  enter  the  congregation  of  -lehovah  on  account 
of  Ruth  the  Moabitess."  According  to  Jarchi, 
Jether  was  an  Israelite,  dwelling'  in  the  land  of 
[shmael,  and  thence  acquired  his  surname,  like  the 
house  of  Obededoni  the  Gittite.  Josephus  calls 
him  'UQapff-ns  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  1).  He  married 
.\bigail.  David's  sister,  probably  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  family  of  Jesse  in  the  laud  of  Moab,  under 
the  protection  of  its  king. 

4.  The  son  of  Jada,  a  descendant  of  Hezron,  of 
the  tribe  of  .hidah  (1  Chr.  ii.  .32).  He  died  with- 
out children,  .and  l)eing  the  eldest  son  the  succes- 
sion fell  to  his  brother's  family. 

5.  The  son  of  Ezra,  whose  name  occurs  in  a  dis- 
ocated  passage  in  the  eenealorry  of  .ludali  (1  (jhr. 
V.  17).  In  the  LXX  the  name  is  repeated :  "and 
Jether  begat  Miriam,"  etc.     By  the  author  of  the 
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Qucest.   Ilebr.   in  Par.   he   is  said   to   !iave  been 
Aaron,  Ezra  being  another  name  for  A  mi  am. 

6.  ('Ie0i7p:  Alex.  UQep.)  The  chief  of  a  fam- 
ily of  wan-iors  of  the  line  of  Asher,  and  lather  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Ciir.  vii.  38).  He  is  prol)ably  tht 
same  as  Ithran  in  the  preceding  verse.  One  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.  and  the  Alex,  had  Jether  in  both 
cases.  W.  A.  W. 

JE'THETH  (nn":  {pin,nail,^\m.-]:  'Udep, 
[Alex.  U^ep,  ueeO;  Vat.  in  1  Chr.  UOer:]  Je- 
llivth),  one  of  the  phylarchs  (A.  V  "dukes")  wh« 
came  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40;  1  Chr.  i.  51), 
enumerated  separately  from  the  genealogy  of  Esau'» 
chi'dren  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  "accord- 
ing to  their  families,  alter  their  jilaces,  by  theii 
names,"  and  "according  to  their  habitations  in  the 
land  of  their  possession  "  (vv.  40-43).  This  record 
of  the  Edomite  phylarchs  may  point  specially  to 
the  places  and  habitations,  or  towns,  named  after, 
or  occupied  by  them ;  and  even  otherwise,  we  may 
look  for  some  trace  of  their  names,  after  the  custom 
of  the  wandering  tribes  to  leave  such  footprints  in 
the  changeless  desert.  Identifications  of  several  in 
the  list  have  been  proposed:  Jetheth,  as  far  as  the 
wi-iter  knows,  has  not  been  yet  reco\ered.  He  may, 
however,  be  probably  found  if  we  .adopt  the  hkely 

suggestion  of  Simonis,  inrT)  =  rTTril*,  "a  nail," 
"a  tent-jjin,"  etc.  (and  metaphorically  "a  prince," 

etc.,  as  being  s<rtWe,^rm)  =  Arab.  Jk.j".,  tXis., 


with  the  same  signification.    El-Wetideh 
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(n.  of  unity  of  the  former),  is  a  place  in  Xejd,  said 
to  be  in  the  Dahna  (see  Isiihak);  there  is  also  a 
place  called  El-\Vetid;  and  El-Wetidat  (perhaps 
pi.  of  the  first-named ),  which  is  the  name  of  moun- 
tains belonging  to  Benee  'Abd-Allah  llm  (Jhatfan 
{.\Iurdsid,'s.  vv.).  E.  S.  P. 

'  JETH'LAH  {"ri^^T.,  ».  «•  Jithlah  \lii(jh, 
elevated,  Ges. ;  hill-place,  Eiirst] :  SiAa^a;  [Vat. 
SeiAoea:]  Alex.  [Aid.  Comp.]  'leeAci:  Jethela), 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix. 
42),  named  with  Ajalon  and  Thimnathah.  In  the 
Onomasticon  it  is  mentioned,  without  any  descrip- 
tion or  indication  of  position,  as  'U9\dv.  It  has 
not  since  been  met  with,  even  by  the  indefatigable 
Tobler  in  his  late  H''an(/t';'/«r/ in  that  district.  G. 

JETH'RO  0'^^]^  »■  e.  Jithro  [preeminence, 
superioritij]:  'lo^6p-  [Jethro]),  called  also  Jether 
and  Hobab;  the  son  of  Rkl'kl,  was  priest  or  prince 
of  Midian,  both  offices  probably  being  combined  in 
one  person.  Moses  spent  the  forty  years  of  his 
exile  from  Egypt  with  liim,  and  married  his  daugh- 
ter Zipporah.  By  the  advice  of  Jethro,  Moses  ap- 
pointed deputies  to  judge  the  congregation  and 
share  the  burden  of  government  with  himself  (Ex. 
xviii.).  On  account  of  his  local  knowled<re  he  was 
entreated  to  remain  with  the  Israelites  throughout 
their  journey  to  Canaan ;  his  room,  however,  was 
supplied  by  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  super- 
naturally  indicated  the  places  for  encamping  (Num. 
X  31,  33).  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  nanie  of 
.Jfcthro  or  Jether  is  probably  that  of  excellence, 
and  as  Hobab  may.  mean  beloved,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble tliat  both  appellations  were  given  lo  the  same 
person  fcr  similar  reasons.  Tiiat  tlie  custom  of 
having  n  ore  than  one  name  was  common  among 
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the  Jews  we  see  in  the  case  of  Benjamin,  Beuoni; 
Solomon,  Jedidiah,  etc. 

It  is  said  in  Ex.  ii.  18  that  tlie  priest  of  ^lidian 
wliose  dauj^hter  Moses  married  was  Keuel;  after- 
wards, at  ell.  iii.  1,  be  is  called  Jetliro,  as  also  in 
ch.  xviii. ;  but  in  Num.  x.  29  "  Ilohab  the  son  of 
Raguel  the  Midianite"  is  called  Moses'  father-in- 
law:  assuming  the  identity  of  Ilobab  and  Jethro, 
we  must  su[H)ose  that  "their  father  lieuel,"  in  Ex. 
ii.  18,  was  really  their  grandfather,  and  that  the 
person  who  "said.  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so 
Boon  to-day?"  was  the  priest  of  ver.  IG:  whereas, 
proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  Jethro  and  Ho- 
bab  are  not  the  same  individual,  it  seems  ditticult  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  lieuel,  .lethro,  Ilobab, 
and  Moses.  The  hospitality,  freehearted  and  un- 
sought, which  Jethro  at  once  extended  to  the  un- 
known homeless  wanderer,  on  the  relation  of  his 
daughters  that  he  had  watered  their  flock,  is  a  pic- 
ture of  eastern  manners  no  less  true  than  lovely. 
We  may  perhaps  supjiose  that  Jethro,  before  his 
acquaintance  with  Closes,  was  not  a  worshipper  of 
the  true  God.  Traces  of  this  apjjear  in  the  delay 
which  Moses  had  suffered  to  take  place  with  respect 
to  the  circunicibtjn  of  his  son  (Ex.  iv.  24-20): 
indeed  it  is  even  possible  that  Zipjwrah  had  after- 
wards been  subjected  to  a  kind  of  divorce  (Ex. 
xviii.  2,  n^n^vtr),  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  an  alien  creed,  but  that  growing  convictions 
were  at  work  in  the  mind  of  Jethro,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Israel's  continued  prosperity,  till  at 
last,  acting  upon  these,  he  brought  back  his  daugh- 
ter, and  declared  that  liis  impressions  were  con- 
firmed, for  "  now  he  knew  that  the  Lord  was 
greater  than  all  gods,  for  in  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly,  he  w:\s  aliove  them:"  consequently 
we  are  told  that  "Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law, 
took  a  burnt-offering  and  sacrifices  for  God:  and 
Aaron  came  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel  to  eat  bread 
with  Moses'  father-in-law  before  God ;  "  as  though 
to  celebrate  the  event  of  his  conversion.  Whether 
or  not  the  account  given  at  Num.  x.  29-32  lefcrs. 
to  this  same  event,  the  narrative  at  Ex.  xviii.  27 
coincides  with  Hol)ab's  own  words  at  Num.  x.  30; 
and,  comparing  the  two,  we  may  suppose  that 
Moses  did  not  prevail  upon  his  father-in-law  to 
stay  with  the  congregation.  Calvin  (in  5  lib.  J/o.s/.s- 
Comment.)  understands  vv.  31,  32  thus:  "Thou 
hast  gone  with  us  hitherto,  and  hast  been  to  us 
instead  of  eyes,  and  now  what  profit  is  it  to  thee 
if,  having  suffered  so  many  troubles  and  difficulties, 
thou  dost  not  go  on  with  us  to  iiiiierit  the  promised 
blessing?"  And  Mat.  Henry  imagines  that  Ilo- 
bab complied  with  this  invitation,  and  that  traces 
of  the  settlement  of  his  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  are  apparent  at  Judg.  i.  16  and  1  Sam.  xv. 
6.  Some,  and  among  them  Calvin,  take  Jethro 
and  P«suel  to  be  identical,  and  call  Hobab  the 
broth er-in-l no  of  Moses.  The  present  punctuation 
of  our  Bibles  does  not  warrant  this.  Why,  at 
Judg.  i.  10,  Moses'  father-in-law  is  called  "'^^i/. 
(Kenite,  comp.  Gen.  xv.  10),  or  why,  at  Num.  xii. 
1,  Zipporah,  if  it  be  Zipporah,  is  called  Hate's, 
A-  V.  Ethiopian,  is  not  clear. 

The  Mohanune<!an  name  of  Jethro  is  Slioaib 
\Kornn,  7,  II).  There  is  a  tale  in  the  Midrasli 
that  Jethro  was  a  counsellor  of  I'liaraoh,  who  tried 
'o  dinifiaile  him  from  slaughtering  the  Israelitish 
children,  and  conswiueiitly,  on  account  of  his  clein- 
ircy,  was  forced  to  lle«s  into  Slidian,  but  was  re- 
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warded  by  becoming  the  father-in-law  of  IXan 
(.see  Weil's  Biblical  Lef/encU,  p.  93,  rwte).     [Je 

TI1E15;    Iloi>AI5.]  S.  L. 

JE'TUR  ("'^t^!'  [prob.  nomadic  camp  or  dr. 
clt]  :  'leTovp,  'IfTTovp,  'Irovpatoi;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr. 
V.  19,  Tovpaiav']  Jelliur,  [Jetur,  Jturcei]),  Gen. 
XXV.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31,  v.  19.     [Itur^ka.] 

JEU'EL.  1.  (bs^37":  [perh.  treasure  of 
God]:  'If^x;  [Vat.  HeiTjA:]  .lehml.)  A  chief 
man  of  Judah,  one  of  the  Bene-Zerah  [sons  of 
Z.]  ;  apparently  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement 
in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  6;  comp.  2). 

2.  (rfourjA;  Alex.  leoi/ijA.:  Gebel.)  One  of  the 
Bene-.\donikam  [sons  of  A.]  who  returned  to  Je- 
rusalem with  Esdras  (1  Esdr.  viii.  .39).     [.Ikiel.] 

For  other  occurrences  of  this  name  see  Jeiel. 

JE'USH  (tr^y'^  {colkctinrj  or  hastening]: 
'leoys,  'leoi^A,  'liis,  'laovs,  'Uiiis,  'Icaas-  Jehus, 
Jaus). 

1.  ['leour,  'leovK;  Alex,  in  Gen.  xxx\i.  14, 
levs-  Jehus.]  Son  of  Esau,  by  Aholibamah,  the 
daughter  of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18;  1  Chr.  i.  35).  It  appears 
from  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-25,  that  Anah  is  a  man's  name 
(not  a  woman's,  as  might  be  thought  from  ver.  2), 
and  by  comparison  with  ver.  2,  that  the  HoMtes 
were  llivites.     Jeush  was  one  of  the  Edomitish 

dukes  (ver.  18).    The  Cethib  has  repeatedly  ti?"'27^ 
Jeish. 

2.  I'laovs;  Ahx.  leus.]  Head  of  a  Benjaraite 
house,  which  existed  in  David's  time,  son  of  Bil- 
han,  son  of  Jedi.ael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10,  11). 

3.  ['Ia>as;  Alex,  omits:  Jnvs.]  A  Levite,  of 
the  house  of  Shimei,  of  the  family  of  the  Gershon- 
ites.  He  and  his  brother  Beriah  were  reckoned 
as  one  house  in  the  census  of  the  I.evites  taken  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11). 

4.  ['UovsX  Vat.  Iaov0\  Alex,  omits:  Jehus.] 
Son  of  h'ehoboam  king  of  .ludah,  by  Abihail,  the 
daughter  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Jesse  (2  Chr.  xi.  18, 
19).  A.  C.  H. 

JETTZ  (V^r^  [counsclinf/]:  'u$ovs\  [Vat. 
ISccs;]  Alex.  leouj:  Jehus),  head  of  a  Benjamite 
house  in  an  ob.scure  genealogy  (1  Chr.  viii.  10), 
apparently  son  of  Shaharaim  and  Hode.sh  his  third 
wile,  and  born  in  Moab.  A.  C.  H. 

JEW  Ol'^n^  [patronym.,  see  Judaii]  :  'loir- 
Solos  :  Judceus,  i.  e.  Judaan;  'lovSai^u^  Esth. 
viii.  17,  [Gal.  ii.  14;  'Iou5aiK<Js,  2  Mace.  viii.  11, 
xiii.  21;  'lovSaiKws,  "as  do  the  Jews,"  Gal.  ii.  14; 
n'^7^n\  'lovSa'ia-rl,  "  in  the  Jews'  language," 
2  K.  xviii.  20,  28;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  18;  Neh.  iii. 
24;  Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13J).  This  name  was  properly 
applied  to  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  after 
the  separation  of  tlie  ten  tribes.  In  this  sense  it 
occurs  twice  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  2  K. 
xvi.  0,  XXV.  25,  and  seven  times  in  the  later  chap- 
ters of  Jeremiah:  Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxiv.  9  (in  con- 
nection with  Hebrew),  xxxviii.  19,  xl.  12,  xli.  3, 
xliv.  I,  Iii.  28.  After  the  Keturn  the  word  received 
a  larger  application.  Partly  from  the  predominance 
of  the  nifuibcrs  of  the  old  kingdom  of  .ludah  among 
those  who  returned  to  Tale-stine,  partly  from  the 
identification  of  .hidah  with  the  religious  ideas  and 
hojies  of  the  (leople.  all  the  members  of  the  new 
state  were  called  .lews  (.Indn^ans),  and  the  nam* 
vm  extended  to  the  renuiunts  of  the  race  scattered 
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Aroughoit  the  nations  (Dan.  iii.  8,  12;  Ezr.  iv. 
12,  23,  Ac;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  16,  v.  1,  &c.;  Esth.  iii. 
1  ff.,  etc.  Cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  5,  §  7,  iK\^ev(Tau  S( 
rh  ovajxa  Cloi/Soioi)  e^  i)s  rjfxipas  a.v(^r\(Tav  iic 
Ba^vAcofOS  atrh  rrjs  'lov5a  (pvKrjs  ,   .   ,)■ 

Under  the  n.ame  of  "  Judpeans,"  the  people  of 
Israel  were  known  to  classical  writers.  The  most 
famous  and  interesting  notice  hy  a  heathen  writer 
is  that  of  Tacitus  {l/lst.  v.  2  ft".;  cf.  Orelli's  Jix- 
nirsus).  The  trait  of  extreme  exclusiveness  with 
which  he  specially  charged  them  is  noticed  by  many 
other  writers  (Juv.  ISat.  xiv.  103;  Diod.  Sic.  Jicl. 
34,  1;  Quint.  Inst.  iii.  7,  21).  The  account  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  760  fF. )  is  more  fovorable  (cf.  Just. 
xxxvi.  2),  but  it  was  impossible  that  a  stranger 
could  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  Judaism 
as  a  discipline  and  preparation  for  a  universal  relig- 
ion (F.  C.  Meier,  Judaicn,  seu  velerum  scriplorum 
profanorum  de  rebus  Judaicis  J'ragmenta,  Jenae, 
1832). 

The  force  of  the  title  ^lovSdios  is  seen  particu- 
larly in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  While  the  other 
evangelists  scarcely  ever  use  the  word  except  in 
the  title  "  King  of  the  .lews  "  (as  given  by  Gen- 
tiles)," St.  John,  stawding  within  the  boundary  of 
the  Christian  age,  \ery  rarely  uses  any  other  term 
to  describe  the  opponents  of  our  Lord.  The  name, 
indeed,  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  Apostle's 'life  to 
be  the  true  antithesis  to  Christianity,  as  describing 
the  limited  and  definite  form  of  a  national  religion; 
but  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  faith, 
it  was  contrasted  with  Greek  ("EAArjf)  as  implying 
■  an  outward  covenant  with  God  (Rom.  i.  16,  ii.  9, 
10;  Col.  iii.  11,  &c.).  In  this  sense  it  was  of 
wider  application  than  Hebrew,  which  was  the 
correlative  of  f/ellenist  [Hellemst],  and  marked 
a  division  of  language  subsisting  within  the  entire 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  less  expressive  than 
Israelite,  which  brought  out  with  especial  clearness 
the  privileges  and  hopea  of  the  children  of  Jacob 
(2  Cor.  xi.  22;  John  i.  47;  1  Macc.  i.  43,  53,  and 
often). 

The  history  of  Judaism  is  divided  by  Jost  —  the 
most  profound  wTiter  who  has  investigated  it  — 
into  two  great  eras,  the  first  extending  to  the  close 
of  the  collections  of  the  oral  laws,  536  b.  c.  —  600 
A.  D. :  the  second  reaching  to  the  present  time. 
According  to  this  view  the  first  is  the  period  of 
original  development,  the  second  of  formal  construc- 
tion; the  one  furnishes  the  constituent  elements, 
the  second  the  varied  shape  of  the  present  faith. 
But  as  far  as  Judaism  was  a  great  stage  in  the  Di- 
\-ine  revelation,  its  main  interest  closes  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.  d.  From  that 
date  its  present  living  force  was  stayed,  and  its 
history  is  a  record  of  the  human  shapes  in  which 
the  Divine  truths  of  earher  times  were  enshrined 
and  hidden.  The  old  age  iaidov)  passed  away,  and 
the  new  age  began  when  the  Holy  City  was  finally 
wrested  from  its  citizens  and  the  worship  of  the 
Temple  closed. 

Yet  this  shorter  period  from  the  Return  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  pregnant  with  great 
changes.  Four  differeiit  djTiasties  in  succession 
directed  the  euergies  and  influenced  the  character 
Df  the  Jewish  nation.  The  dominion  of  Persia 
'.536-333  B.  c),  of  Greece  (333-167  b.  c),  of  the 
4smoniEan3  (167-63  B.  c),  of  the  Herods  (iO  b.  c, 
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70  A.  D.)  sensibly  furthered  in  yaiious  ways  the 
discipline  of  the  people  of  God,  and  prepared  th« 
way  ibr  a  final  revelition.  An  outline  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  several  periods  is  given  in 
other  articles.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  su- 
premacy of  Persia  was  marked  by  the  growth  of 
organization,  order,  ritual  [Cyrus;  Disri:iwio:M 
OK  THE  Jew.s],  that  of  Greece  by  the  spread  of 
liberty,  and  speculation  [Ai>e.\anueu;  Ale.xan- 
dria;  Hellenists],  that  of  the  Asmonseans  bj 
the  strengthening  of  independence  and  faith  [.Mac- 
cabees], that  of  the  Herods  by  the  final  separa- 
tion of  the  elements  of  temporal  and  spiritual  do- 
minion into  antagonistic  systems  [HEitoD]  ;  ai  d 
so  at  length  the  inheritance  of  six  centuries,  paiii- 
fuUy  won  in  times  of  exhaustion  and  persecution 
and  oppression,  was  transferred  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Christian  Church.  B.  F.  W. 

JEW  ("l^n*::  ['louSoTos:  Judmis]),  JEWS 
(Dn^n^  Ch.  ]"S"T^n^  in  Ezr.  and  Dan.). 
Originally  "man,  or  men  of  Judah."  Tlie  term 
first  makes  its  appearance  just  before  the  Cai>tivity 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  then  is  used  to  denote  the 
men  of  Judah  who  held  Elath,  and  were  driven  out 
by  Rezin  king  of  Syria  (2  K.  xvi.  6).  Elath  had 
been  taken  by  Azariah  or  Uzziah,  and  made  a  col- 
ony of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv.  22).  The  men  of  Judah 
in  prison  with  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.  12)  are  called 
"Jews"  in  our  A.  V.,  as  are  those  who  deserted 
to  the  Chaldseans  (Jer.  xxxviii.  19),  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  tribe  which  were  disi)ersed  in  Moab, 
Eflom,  and  among  the  Ammonites  (Jer.  xl.  11;. 
Of  these  latter  were  the  confederates  of  Ishmael 
the  son  of  Nethaniah,  who  were  of  the  blood-royal 
of  Judah  (Jer.  xli.  3).  The  fugitives  in  Egypt 
(.ler.  xliv.  1)  belonged  to  the  two  triiies,  and  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  more  important; 
and  the  same  general  term  is  ap])lied  to  those  who 
were  carried  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (jler.  Iii. 
28,  30)  as  well  as  to  the  remnant  which  was  left  in 
the  land  (2  K.  xxv.  25;  Neh.  i.  2.  ii.  16,  &c.). 
That  the  term  Yeliudi  or  "Jew"  was  in  the  latter 
history  used  of  the  members  of  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  without  distinction  is  evident  from 
the  case  of  Mordecai,  who,  though  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  is  called  a  Jew  (Esth.  ii.  5,  &c.),  while 
the  people  of  the  Captivity  are  called  "  the  people 
of  Mordecai  "  (Esth.  iii.  6).  After  the  Captivity 
the  appellation  was  universally  given  to  those  who 
returned  from  Babylon.  W.  A.  W. 

JEWEL.     [PiiEcious  Stones.] 

JEWESS  i'lovdaia-  Judaa),  a  -woman  of 
Hebrew  birth,  without  distinction  of  tribe  (Acta 
xvi.  1,  xxiv.  24).  It  is  applied  in  the  former  paa- 
sage  to  Eunice  the  mother  of  Timothy,  who  was 
unquestionably  of  Hebrew  origin  (comp.  2  'I'im.  iii. 
15),  and  in  the  latter  to  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Felis 
and  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

JEWISH  ClovSa'iKSs:  Judnicus),  of  or  bo- 
longing  to  Jews :  an  epithet  applied  to  the  rabbin- 
ical legends  against  which  the  elder  ajwatle  warni 
his  younger  brother  (Tit.  i.  14). 

JEWRY  {'V\T'\\  :  'louSo/a:  Judom),  the  same 
word  elsewhera rendered  Judah  and  Jud.ea.  It 
occurs  but  once  in  the  O.  T.,  Dan.  v.  13,  in  which 
verse  the  Hebrew  is  translated  both  by  Judah  aiid 

a  The  exceptions  are.  Matt.  sxTili.  16  (a  note  of  the   Gospel);  Mark  vU.  3  (a  similar  note);  l.ukc  yii.  & 
•TBiigeUst  of  later  date   than  the  a  .bstancv  of   the    xxiii.  51. 
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J.ewT}-:  the  A.  V.  retaining;  the  latter  as  it  stands 
in  Coverdale,  Tynciale,  and  the  Geneva  IJililc.  Ihe 
variation  [wssihlv  arose  from  a  too  faitliful  imitation 
of  the  Vulj;.,  whicli  has  .Iwla  and  JiuUen.  .Icwry 
comes  to  us  tliroiigh  the  Norman- French,  and  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Old  Ijii;;lish.  It  is  found 
liesides  in  1  llsdr.  i.  .•{2,  ii.  4,  iv.  49,  v.  7,  8,  57, 
vi.  1,  viii.  81,  ix.  3;  Hel,  3.J;  2  Mace.  x.  24; 
Luke  xxiii.  5;  John  vii.  1.  [Ihe  earlier  Knglish 
tersions  have  generally  "Jewry"  (Jurie)  for  Ju 
dsea  in  the  N.  V.  See  Trench,  Autlwrized  ler- 
%'um,  p.  49,  2d  ed.  — II.] 

JEWS'  LANGUAGE,  IN  THE  (nn^H";). 
Literally  "Jewjshly:"  for  the  llebix'W  must  lie 
taken  adverbially,  as  in  the  LXX.  ('loi/Sai'o-TO  and 
Vulgate  {./led' I  ice).  The  term  is  only  used  of  the 
language  of  the  two  soutiiern  tribes  after  the  Ca|)- 
tivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  (2  K.  xviii.  20,  2'S : 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  18;  Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13),  and  of  that 
spoken  by  the  captives  who  returned  (Nch.  xiii. 
24).  It  tlierefore  denotes  as  well  the  pure  Hebrew 
as  the  dialect  acquired  during  the  Captivity,  whicli 
was  characterized  by  Aramaic  forms  and  idioms. 
Klsewhcre  (Is.  xix.  18)  in  the  poetical  language  of 
Isaiah  it  is  called  "  the  lip  of  Canaan." 

♦JEWS'  RELIGION  (2  Mace.  viii.  1,  xiv. 
38;  Gal.  i.  14,  l.j).      [Jld.vism.] 

JEZANIAH  (^n^2.1":  [whom  Jehovah  hears]  ■■ 
'ECovias  [Vat.  F.V.]  Alex.  U(oyias  in  Jer.  xl.  8: 
i^^?!? ;  'A(aplas  in  Jer.  xlii.  1 :  Jezonias),  the  son 
of  Ilosliaiah,  the  .Maachathite,  and  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  forces,  who  had  escaped  from  Jerusa- 
lem during  the  final  attack  of  the  beleaguering 
arn)y  of  the  Chahkeans.  In  the  consequent  pur- 
suit which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Zedekiah,  the 
army  was  scattered  from  him  and  dispersed  through- 
out the  0|)en  country  among  the  neighboring  Am- 
monites and  Moabites,  watching  from  thence  the 
progress  of  events.  When  the  IJabylonians  had 
departed,  Jezaniah,  with  the  men  mider  his  com- 
mand, was  one  of  the  first  who  returned  to  Geda- 
liali  at  Jlizpah.  In  the  events  which  followed  the 
assassination  of  that  officer  Jezaniah  took  a  prom- 
inent part.  He  joined  .lohanan  in  the  pni-suit  of 
Ishniael  and  his  nnirderous  associates,  and  in  the 
general  consternation  and  distrust  which  ensued  he 
became  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  mi- 
gration into  iCL'ypti  so  strongly  opposed  by  Jere- 
nuah.  Indeed  in  their  interview  with  the  prophet 
at  the  Khan  of  Cliinham,  when  words  ran  hi:rh, 
Jezaniah  (there  called  .Vzariah)  was  apparently  the 
leader  in  the  dispute,  and  for  once  took  precedence 
of  Johanan  (Jer.  xliii.  2).  In  2  K.  .xxv.  23  he  is 
called  jAAZA.M.Mr,  in  which  form  the  name  was 
easily  corrupted  into  .\zariah,  or  Zechariah,  as  one 
M.S.  of  the  LXX.  reads  it.  Tlie  Syriac  and  Jo- 
BCpluis  follow  til 2  Heljrew.  In  the  LXX.  his  father's 
nan  j  is  M;uiseiah. 

JEZ'EBEL  (barS:  LXX.  and  N.  T.  'uCa- 
3^A;  Joseph.  'U(a&<i\-n:  .hznbd :  probably  a 
name,  like  Af/nes,  signifying  "  chaste,"  tine  coilii, 
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j  Gesenlus  in  foc),  wife  of  .\hab,  king  of  Israel  and 
I  mother  of  .Atlialiah,  queen  of  Judah,  and  .Vhaziah 
and  Jorani,  kin;;s  of  Israel"  She  was  a  Phoeni- 
cian princess,  daughter  of  "  Lthbaal  king  of  the 
Zidonians  ''  (or  Ithobal  king  of  the  Syrians  and 
.Sidonians,  Menander  ((j/tid  Joseph.  Aiil.  viii.  13, 
§  2;  c.  A/iivn,  i.  18).  Her  marriage  with  Ahab 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Not 
only  was  the  union  with  a  Canaanitish  wife  unpre- 
cedented in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  the  queen  gave  additional  force  and  signifi- 
cance to  what  might  else  have  been  regarded  merely 
as  a  commercial  and  political  measure,  natural  to  a 
king  devoted,  as  was  Ahab,  to  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  splendor  of  regal  luxury.  She  was  a  wo- 
man in  whom,  with  the  reckless  and  licentious 
habits  of  an  oriental  queen,  were  united  the  stern- 
est and  fiercest  qualities  inherent  in  the  I'lioenician 
people.  The  royal  family  of  Tyre  was  reniurkable 
at  that  time  both  for  its  religious  fanaticism  and 
its  savage  tenqier.  Her  father  Ethbaal  united  with 
his  royal  office  the  priesthood  of  the  goddess  As- 
tarte.  and  bad  come  to  the  throne  by  the  murder 
of  his  predecessor  I'helles  (-loseph.  c.  Ajiiim,  i.  18). 
Tlie  next  generation  included  within  itself  Sichaus, 
or  JIati;enes,  king  and  priest  of  Haal,  the  murderer 
I'ygmalion,  and  Llisa  or  Dido,  foundress  of  Car- 
thage {ib.).  Of  tills  stock  came  Jezebel.  In  her 
hands  her  husband  became  a  n.ere  puppet  (1  K. 
xxi.  25).  r.veti  after  his  death,  through  the  reigns 
of  his  sons,  her  influence  was  the  evil  genius  of 
the  dynasty.  Through  the  marriage  of  her  daugh- 
ter Athaliah  with  the  king  of  -hidah,  it  extended 
even  to  the  rival  kingdom.  The  wild  license  of 
her  life,  the  magical  fascination  of  her  arts  or  of 
her  character,  became  a  proverb  in  the  nation  (2 
K.  ix.  22).  Long  afterwards  her  name  lived  as 
the  liyword  for  all  that  was  execrable,  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  it  is  given  to  a  church  or  an  individual '' 
in  .Vsia  Jlinor,  combining  in  Uke  manner  fanaticism 
and  profligacy  (IJev.  ii.  20).  If  we  ni.ay  trust  the 
numbers  of  the  text,  she  must  have  married  Ahab 
before  his  accession.  He  reigned  22  years:  and 
12  years  from  that  time  her  grandson  .Ahaziah  was 
21  years  of  age.  Her  daughter  Athaliah  must 
have  been  born  therefore  at  least  37  years  before. 

The  first  eflTcrt  of  her  influence  was  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  the  Phoenician  worship  on  a 
grand  .Hale  in  the  court  of  Ahal).  At  her  table 
were  supported  no  less  than  450  prophets  of  Haal, 
and  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi.  31,  32,  xviii.  19). 
The  prophets  of  .lehovah,  who  up  to  this  time  iiad 
fuuiui  tlieir  chief  refuge  in  the  northeni  kingdom, 
were  attacked  by  her  orders  and  ])ut  to  the  sword 
(1  K.  xviii.  13;  2  K.  ix.  7).  When  at  last  the 
people,  at  the  instigation  of  Elijah,  rose  against  her 
ministers,  and  slaughtered  them  at  the  foot  of 
Carmel,  and  when  Ahab  was  terrified  into  submis- 
sion, she  .alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind;  and 
when  she  received  in  the  i)alace  of  Jezreel  the  tid- 
ings that  her  religion  was  all  but  destroyed  (1  K. 
xix.  1),  her  only  answer  was  one  of  tlio.se  fearful 
vows  which  have  made  the  leaders  of  Semitic 
nations   so    terrible  whether  for   goxl  or  evil  — 


"  AmonKHt  ffie  Spaiilsli  Jews  the  name  of  Je7.ebel 
no/,  given  to  Isiibfllu  "  the  Catholic,^'  in  conserjueiire 
of  tlie  detust'itlon  In  wliirh  her  nicmory  wiw  liclj  mi 
Iheir  |)er8«cutor  (Kord's  Haiiilhoak  of  .S/ntin,  2J  ed. 
p.  480).  Wlicther  the  niimc  loalH-lla  wa.<i  originally 
younecUxi  with  that  of  .lurA-bel  Is  doubtful. 

fc   Arcordliiii   U)  the  rending  of  A.  V.   and  the  older  j 


versions.  It  Is  rrjv  yvvaiKa  <rov,  "  thy  wtfe  "  In  that 
rape  she  niu.^t  ho  the  wife  of  the  "  angel ;  "  and  th« 
cxpre.-islon  would  thus  rnnfirm  the  liifcrpiTtatlon 
which  niiiUo.s  "  the  iiiigel  "  to  h^  the  bUli.)!!  or  pr<r 
Hiding  offli-e-  of  tho  ("liurch  of  Thyntlni  ;  and  thl« 
woman  would  tbua  l>e  hU  wib 
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BTpresued  m  a  message  to  the  very  man  wlio,  as  it 
might  have  seemed  but  an  liour  liefore,  hail  her 
life  in  hia  power:  "As  surely  as  llioii  art  I'-lijah 
and  as  /  am  Jezebel  (LXX.)  so  may  God  do  to 
me  and  more  also,  if  by  this  time  to-morrow  I 
make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them  " 
(1  K.  xix.  2).  Elijah,  who  had  encountered  un- 
daunted the  king  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  "feared"  (LXX.)  the  wTath  of 
the  awful  queen,  and  fled  for  his  life  beyond  the 
furthest  limits  of  Israel  (1  K.  six.  3).     [Elijah.] 

The  ne-iit  instance  of  her  power  is  still  more 
characteristic  and  complete.  "When  she  found  her 
husband  cast  down  by  his  disappointment  at  being 
thwarted  by  Naboth,  she  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands,  with  a  spirit  which  reminds  us  of 
Clytemnestra  or  I-aily  JIacbeth.  "  Uost  t/iou  now 
govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel?  (play  the  king, 
irotets  fia<Tt\4a,  l-XX).  Arise  and  eat  bread  and 
let  thine  heart  be  merry,  and  /  will  give  thee  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite"  (1  K.  xxi.  7). 
She  wrote  a  warrant  in  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed 
it  with  his  seal.  It  was  couched  in  the  ofllcial 
laijguage  of  the  Israelite  law  —  a  solemn  fast  — 
witnesses  —  a  charge  of  blasphemy  —  the  author- 
ized punishnient  of  stoning.  To  her,  and  not  to 
Ahab,  was  sent  the  announcement  that  the  royal 
wishes  were  accomplished  (1  K.  xxi.  14),  and  she 
bade  her  husband  go  and  take  the  vacant  property, 
and  on  her  accordingly  fell  the  prophet's  curse,  as 
well  as  on  her  husband  (1  K.  xxi.  23). 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  for  a  long  period.  But 
she  survived  Ahab  by  14  years,  and  still,  as  queen- 
mother  (after  tlie  oriental  custom),  was  a  great 
personage  in  the  court  of  her  sons,  and,  as  such, 
became  the  special  mark  for  vengeance  when  .lehu 
advanced  against  Jezreel  to  overthrow  the  dynasty 
of  Ahab.  "  What  peace  so  long  as  the  whoredoms 
of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  are  so 
many'?"  (2  K.  ix.  22).  But  in  that  supreme 
hour  of  her  house  the  spirit  of  the  aged  queen  rose 
within  her,  equal  to  the  dreadful  emergency.  She 
was  in  the  palace,  which  stood  by  the  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  the  approach  from  the  east.  Be- 
neath lay  the  open  B\nce  under  the  city  walls. 
She  determined  to  face  the  destroyer  of  her  flimily, 
whom  she  saw  rapidly  advancing  in  his  chariot." 
She  painted  her  eyelids  in  the  eastern  fashion  with 
antimony,  so  as  to  give  a  darker  border  to  the 
eyes,  and  make  them  look  larger  and  brighter 
(Keil),  possibly  in  order  to  induce  Jehu,  after  the 
manner  of  eastern  usurpers,  to  take  her,  the  widow 
of  his  predecessor,  for  his  wife,''  but  more  probably 
as  the  last  act  of  regal  splendor.*-"  She  tired 
("made  good  ")  her  head,  and,  looking  down  upon 
him  from  the  high  latticed  window  in  the  tower 
(.Joseph.  Anl.  ix  G,  §  4),  she  met  him  by  an  allu- 
sion to  a  former  act  of  treason  in  the  history  of 
her  adopted  country,  which  conveys  a  dirterent  ex- 


a  A  graphic  conception  of  this  scene  occurs  in 
Kacine's  Allialif,  Act  II.  So.  5 

''  According  to  the  explanation  of  S.  Ep'arem  Syrus 
ar/  loc. 

c  *  The  A.  V.   (2  K.   ix.   30)  renders  the   Hebrew 

(n"'3"'27  TJ^33  I2ii^ni\  in  the  text,  "painted  her 
fiice;  "  but  in  the  margin  more  strictly,  "put  her  eyes 
In  painting"  (or  '-in  paint").  The  act  referred  to  is 
k  familiar  one  among  Syrian  women  at  the  preseut 
'irae.  ''They  'paint'  nr  blacken  the  eyelids  and 
orows  with  /cj/i'.  and  prolong  the  application  In  a  de- 
aeuing  pencil.  s>-)  aa  to  lengthen  anj  reduce  the  eye 
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pressioii,  according  as  we  take  one  or  other  of  the 
different  interpretations  given  to  it.  (1.)  "  Wa* 
there  peace  to  Zimri,  who  slew  his  '  lord  ' '?  "  as  if 
to  remind  Jehu,  now  in  the  fullness  of  his  triumph, 
how  Omri,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  he 
was  destroying,  had  himself  come  into  power  aa 
the  avenger  of  Zimri,  who  had  murdered  Baasha, 
as  he  now  had  murdered  Jehoram :  or  (2)  a  direct 
address  to  Jehu,  as  a  second  Zimri:  "Is  it 
peace?  "  (following  up  the  question  of  her  son  in 
2  K.  is.  31).  "  Is  it  peace,  O  Zimri,  slayer  of  his 
lord  ?  "  (So  Keil  and  LXX.  ^  elp'fjvr]  Za/x^pX  b 
<povevT-l]s  rod  Kvpiov  avrovi)  Or  (3)  "  Peace  to 
Zimri.  who  slew  his  'lord  '  "  —  (according  to  Jo-- 
sephus,  Anl.  ix.  G,  §  4,  KaXhs  SovAos  b  airoKrel 
vas  rhf  SfCiroT-rjv)  —  which  again  may  be  takeu 
cither  as  an  ironical  welcome,  or  (according  to 
Kwald,  iii.  IGO,  260)  as  a  reminder  that  as  Zimri 
had  spared  tlie  seraglio  of  Baasha,  so  she  was  pre- 
pared to  welcome  .fehu.  The  general  character  of 
.lezebel,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory of  Zimri,  would  lead  us  rather  to  adopt  the 
sterner  view  of  her  speech.  Jehu  looked  up  from 
his  chariot  —  and  his  answer,  again,  is  variously 
given  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  Hebrew  text.  In 
the  former  he  exclaims,  "  Who  art  t/wu? —  Come 
down  to  me."  In  the  latter,  "  Who  is  on  my  side, 
who?  "  In  either  case  the  issue  is  the  same.  Two 
or  three  eutuichs  of  the  royal  harem  show  their 
fivces  at  the  windows,  and  at  his  command  dashed  <^ 
the  ancient  i)rincess  down  from  the  chamber.  She 
fell  innnediately  in  front  of  the  conqueror's  chariot. 
The  blood  flew  from  her  mangled  corpse  over  the 
palace-wall  behind,  and  over  the  advancing  horses 
in  front.  The  merciless  destroyer  passed  on ;  and 
the  last  remains  of  life  were  trampled  out  l)y  the 
horses'  hoofs.  The  body  was  left  in  that  open 
space  called  in  modern  eastern  language  "  the 
mounds,"  where  offal  is  thrown  from  the  city-walls. 
The  dogs  of  eastern  cities,  which  prowl  around 
these  localities,  and  which  the  present  writer  met 
on  this  very  spot  by  tlie  modern  village  which  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  Jezreel,  pounced  upon  this  imex- 
pected  prey.  Nothing  wa.s  left  by  them  but  the 
hard  portions  of  the  human  skeleton,  the  skull, 
the  hands,  and  the  teet.  Such  was  the  sight  which 
met  the  eyes  of  the  messengers  of  Jehu,  whom  he 
had  sent  from  his  triumphal  banquet,  struck  with 
a  momentary  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  fall  of 
so  much  greatness.  "  Go,  see  now  this  cursed 
woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.'' 
When  he  heard  the  fate  of  the  body,  he  exclaimed 
in  words  which  no  doubt  were  long  rememlicred  as 
the  epitaph  of  the  greatest  and  wickedest  of  the 
queens  of  Israel  —  "  This  is  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
which  He  spake  by  his  servant  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
saying.  In  the  portion «  of  Jezreel  shall  the  dogs 
eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel ;  and  the  carcase  of  Jezebel 
shall  be  as  dung  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  so  that 


in  appearance  to  what  Is  called  almond  shape 

The  powder  fiom  which  kS/il  is  made  Is  collected  from 
burning  almond  shells,  or  frankincense,  and  is  in- 
tensely bl.ack.  Antimony,  and  various  ores  of  lea-', 
are  also  employed.  The  powder  Is  applied  by  a  smtfll 
probe  of  wood,  ivory,  or  silver,  called  meel."  (Thom- 
son. Lanr/  aniJ  Biok,  ii.  IM.)  For  figures  of  th« 
Instruiii  -ata  used  in  the  process,  i>ee  also  the  work  re- 
ferred to.  H. 

<J  t^72iW,  "  dash,"  as  from  a  precipice  (Ps.  cxli.  6i 

'   rnn,  "  smooth  eeld." 
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Miey  shall  not  say,  This  is  Jezebel  "  (2  K.  ii.  36, 
«7).  A.  P.  S. 

JEZE'LUS  ClfC^Aoy;  [V^t.  U0n\os:]  Ztch- 
oUns).  1.  The  same  as  Jaiia/ikl  (1  Fjclr.  viii. 
32). 

2.  (['I«^\os:]  Jehelut.)  Jkiiif.i.,  the  father 
of  Obadiah  (1  I":8(lr.  viii.  35). 

JE'ZER  ("1^.")  [formation,  imaffe] :  'laaiap 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  24;  'Iftreo,  Num.  xxvi.  49,  Alex. 
leapt;  'Aaiip,  1  Chr.  vii.  1.},  Alex.  2aop,  [Vat. 
laaeirip,  Conip.  Aid.  'Uafffp-]  ./vser).  the  third 
son  of  Napiitali,  and  father  of  tiie  family  of  the 
-lezerites,  who  were  numbered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab. 

JE'ZERITES,  THE  OnrrT^  =  ^  'I*'^*/"' 
[Vat.  -pet],  Alex,  o  lecrpr-  JeseriUe).  A  family 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  descendants  of  Jezer  (Num. 
ixvi.  49). 

JEZI'AH  (n*-T^  [icfiom  Jthovnh  epriidlcf, 
or  expiiles]  :  'A^ifa ;  [Vat.  A^fia,  1' A.  ASeia  :] 
Jezi'i),  properly  Yizziyyah,  a  de!<cendant  of  I'arosh, 
and  one  of  those  amoiij;  tlie  laymen  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  who  had  married  strange  wi\cs,  and 
at  ICzra's  bidding  had  promised  to  put  them  away 
{l':zr.  X.  25).  In  1  Ksdr.  ix.  26  lie  is  called  El)i)i.\.s. 
The  Syriac  of  l'>.ra  reads  Jezaninh. 

JE'ZIEL  (bWITJ*,  Keri  bs''r,  which  is  the 
readint;  of  some  ^^.S.S.  [fwsemhhj  of  Got/]:  'lurjK- 
FA.  ACirjA;  [Aid.  'Ia(£7J\;  Uomp.  'Efj^A:]  ./oiul), 
one  of  the  skilled  Denjamite  archers  or  slingers  who 
joined  David  in  his  retreat  at  Zikla;;.  lie  wa-s 
probably  the  son  of  Azniaveth  of  Hahur\m,  one  of 
Davids  heroes  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  In  tiie  Syriac  .Jeziel 
is  omitted,  and  the  sons  of  Azmaveth  are  there 
I'elet  and  l$erachali. 

JEZLI'AH  (nS''br_  [Jehovnh  (klirers. 
Fiirst]:  'le(\las;  [Vat.  Zaptia;]  Alex.  E^Aia : 
[(,'omp.  ,-\ld.  'le(f\la--  -fezlid]),  one  of  a  Ion;,'  list 
of  lienjamite  heads  of  houses,  sons  of  IClpaal,  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  18). 

A.  C.   II. 

JEZO'AR  ("in!i^  [ihining,  brilliant,  a.s  a 
verb] :  'Sadp-  h'lar),  the  son  of  Helah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  .\sher,  the  father  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  and 
posthumous  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  iv.  7).  Tlie 
Keri  has  IH— 1  "  and  Zohar,"  which  was  followed 
by  the  LXX".  and  by  the  A.  V.  of  ICll.  [Zo.vn, 
at  the  end.] 

JEZRAHI'AH  (n^'n"!!^  [Jehovah  cau$,> 
to  bi-eak forth,  i.e.  into  life]:  [Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
omit ;  F"A.»]  le^pios ;  [Comp.  Aid.  'U(ovp :] 
Jezrain),  a  I>evite,  the  leader  of  tiie  chcTisters  at 
the  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusale.n 
under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42).  The  sincers  bail 
built  themselves  viliajjes  in  the  environs  of  the  city, 
and  the  Oasis  of  the  Jordan,  and  with  the  minstrels 
Vhey  gathered  themselves  together  at  the  first  sum- 
iions  to  keep  the  dedication  with  gbwlness. 
'  JEZ'REEL  (bw^-r  [(/W  u-ill  mo  or 
tcnittr]:  'U(paii\;  [VatV  A(pari\;  AIex.>  Itf- 
otatiK,  Alex.^  U(pi7)\:]  ./fzrri/f*-/), according  to  the 
received  text,  a  descendant  of  the  father  or  founder 
of  Ktani,  of  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3).     Hut 


1  In  .log.  Avl.  ▼«!.  13.  §  fl.  It  Is  called  'ItirpoijAo 
l(ipov  niKit ;  in  tUI.  18,  f  7  'I(<ipov  iroAtt  ilngljr 
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.IS  the  verse  now  stands,  we  must  sunply  some  mich 
word  .as  "families;"  "these  (are  the  laniilies  of) 
the  father  of  ICtam."      IJoth  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 

read  ^D3,  "  sons,"  for  ^3H,  "  father,"  and  sii 
of  Kcnnicotfs  MSS.  have  the  same,  while  in  two 
of  De  l.'ossi's  the  readings  are  combined.  The 
.Syri.ac  is  singularly  different  from  all  :  "  And 
these  are  the  sons  of  Aminodob,  Achizar'el,  etc., 
Ncshmo,  and  Dibosh,"  the  last  clause  of  ver.  3 
being  entirely  omitted.  But,  although  the  .Syriac 
lext  of  the  Chronicles  is  so  corrupt  as  to  be  of  little 
authority  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  genealogy  in  vv.  3,  4  is  so  confused  as  to 
be  attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
Trcmellius  and  Junius  regard  ICtam  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  person,  and  Jezreel  as  one  of  his  sons, 
while  Berthe.au  considers  them  both  names  of 
places.  The  Targnm  on  Chron.  has,  "And  these 
are  the  IJalibis  dwelling  at  Ftani.  Jezreel,'"  etc.  In 
ver.  4  Ilur  is  referred  to  as  the  ancestor  of  this 
i)ranch  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore,  if  the 
])resent  text  be  adopted,  we  must  re-nd,  "  and  these, 
namely,  ,\l)i-Ktam,  Jezreel,"  etc.  lint  the  prob- 
abihty  is  that  in  ver.  3  a  clause  has  been  omitted. 
^V.  A.  \Y. 

JEZ'REEL    (bsrir    [see  above]  :  LXX. 

'Iffl-pa^A,  ["Is^paeA,  'U(parj\,  'Effpat;  Alex,  also 
I(,po7]A,  lo-poTjA.  IfCa^eA,  etc:  Vulg.  .hzmhel, 
.hznii'l,  ./esr'i(!l.\  Jose])h.  'leo-pdijAo,  Ant.  viii. 
13,  §  0,  'leapdfKa,  Ant.  ix.  G,  §  4,  'l(dpa,"  Ant. 
viii.  15,  §§  4,  G;  'EoSpriAoi/j.,  or  'EcrSpriAwv,  Jud. 
i.  8,  iv.  G:  'Eo-S,)(i7)Aa,  luisebius  and  .leronie.  in 
Onomaslicon,  \oct ./ ezrnti.  Latinized  into  Straf/ttn. 
See  liordeaux  rilgrini  in  /tin.  //ierosol.  p.  580). 
Its  modern  name  is  Zerin,  which  is  in  fact  the 
same  word,  and  which  first  appears  in  William  of 
Tyre  (xxi.  26)  .as  Gerin  {Gvrinum),  and  lienjamin 
of  Tudela  as  Zarzin.  The  history  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  the.se  names  is  well  given  in  Holiin.son,  B.  K. 
1st  ed.  iii.  1G3,  165,  and  is  curious  as  an  example 
of  the  tenacity  of  a  local  tradition,  in  spite  of  the 
carelessness  of  modern  travellers. 

The  name  is  used  in  2  Sam.  ii  9  and  (?)  iv.  4, 
and  llos.  i.  5.  for  the  valley  or  plain  between  CillKja 
and  Little  Ilermon;  and  to  this  plain,  in  its  widest 
extent,  the  general  form  of  the  name  I'>draelon 
(first  used  in  .hid.  i.  8)  h;is  been  applied  in  modem 
times.  It  is  probably  from  the  richness  of  the  plain 
that  the  name  is  derived,  "  God  has  sown,"  "  God's 
sowiufT."  For  the  events  connected  with  this  great 
iinftle-field  of  Palestine,  see  Ksdkaelon. 

In  its  more  limited  sense,  as  applied  to  the  city, 
it  first  appears  in  Josh.  xix.  18,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned .as  a  city  of  Issachar,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  (  hesulloth  and  Shuiiem;  and  it  had  citizens 
(1  K.  xxi.  l-3\  elders,  and  nobles  of  its  own  (1  K. 
xxi.  8-11).  But  its  historical  importance  datef 
from  the  reign  of  Ahab;  who  chose  it  for  his  chi'-' 
residence,  as  Omri  had  chosen  Samaria,  and  Baasha 
Tirzah. 

'I'he  situation  of  the  modem  village  of  Zerin  still 
remains  to  show  the  fitness  of  his  choice.  It  is  on 
one  of  the  gentle  swells  which  rise  out  of  the  fertile 
plain  of  I^draelon;  but  with  two  jieculiaritics  which 
mark  it  out  from  the  rest.  One  is  its  strength. 
On  the  N.  1',.  the  hill  presents  a  steep  rocky  descent 
of  at  least  100  feet  (Hobinson,  1st  «1.  iii.  162) 


In  Till.  15,  §5  4,  «,  'Ifapa.    Vnrlouii  re«aing»  are  gtrw 
of  'U^apa,  'Kxapov,  ' k^apov,  'A^cipa. 
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Tlie  other  is  its  central  locality.  It  stands  at  the 
operiing  of  the  middle  branch  of  the  tiiree  eastern 
forks  of  the  plain,  and  looks  strait;Iit  towards  the 
wide  western  le\el ;  thus  commandinj;  the  view 
towards  the  Jordan  on  the  east  (2  K.  ix.  17),  and 
visible  from  Carniel  on  the  west  (1  K.  x\iii.  40). 

In  the  neighborhood,  or  within  the  town  prob- 
ably, was  a  temple  and  strove  of  Astarte,  with  an 
establishment  of  400  priests  supported  by  Jezebel 
(1  K.  xvi.  33;  2  K.  x.  11).  The  palace  of  Ahab 
(1  K.  xxi.  1,  xviii.  4G),  probably  containing  bis 
"  ivory  house"  (1  K.  xxii.  39),  was  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  city,  forming  part  of  the  city  wall  (comp. 
1  K.  xxi.  1;  2  K.  ix.  25,  30,  33).  The  seraglio, 
in  which  Jezebel  lived,  was  on  the  city  wall,  and 
had  a  high  window  facing  eastward  (2  K.  ix.  30). 
Close  by,  if  not  forming  part  of  this  seraglio  (as 
.Tosephus  supposes,  crraca  ftrl  rov  irvpyov,  Ant. 
ix.  6,  §  4),  was  a  watch-tower,  on  which  a  sentinel 
stood,  to  give  notice  of  arrivals  from  the  disturbed 
district  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  K.  ix.  17).  This 
watch-tower,  well-kiiowTi  as  "  the  tower  in  Jezreel," 
may  [wssibly  have  been  the  tower  or  "  migdol  "  near 
which  the  Egyptian  army  was  encamped  in  the 
battle  between  Necho  and  Josiah  (I/erod.  ii.  159). 
An  ancient  square  tower  which  stands  amongst  the 
hovels  of  the  modern  village  may  be  its  representa- 
tive. The  gateway  of  the  city  on  the  east  was  also 
the  ga.teway  of  the  palace  (2  K.  ix.  34).  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  gateway,  and  under  the  city 
wall,  was  an  open  space,  such  as  existed  before  the 
neighboring  city  of  Bethshan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12),  and 
is  usually  found  by  the  walls  of  eastern  cities,  under 
the  name  of  "the  mounds  "  (see  Arabian  Niff/iis, 
jmssim),  whence  the  dogs,  the  scavengers  of  the 
Kast,  prowled  in  search  of  offiil  (2  K.  ix.  25).  Here 
.lezebel  met  with  her  end  (2  K.  ix.  35).  [Jezebel.] 
A  little  further  east,  but  adjoining  to  the  royal 
domain  (1  K.  xxi.  1),  was  a  smooth  tract  of  land 
cleared  out  of  the  uneven  valley  (2  K.  ix.  25), 
which  belonged  to  Naboth,  a  citizen  of  Jezreel 
(2  K.  ix.  25),  by  an  hereditary  right  (1  K.  xxi.  3); 
but  the  royal  grounds  were  so  near  that  it  would 
liave  been  easily  turned  into  a  garden  of  herbs  for 
the  royal  use  (I  K.  xxi.  2).  Here  Elijah  met 
Ahab,  Jehu,  and  Bidkar  (1  K.  xxi.  17);  and  here 
Jehu  met  Joram  and  Ahaziah  (2  K.  ix.  21,  25). 
[Elijah  ;  Jehu.]  AVhether  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  was  here  or  at  Samaria  is  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion.    [Naboth.] 

Still  in  the  same  eastern  direction  are  two 
springs,  one  12  minutes  from  the  town,  the  other 
20  minutes  (Robinson,  Isted.  iii.  167).  This  latter 
spring  "  flows  from  under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the 
wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  forms  the 
Ivise  of  Gilboa.  The  water  is  excellent;  and  issuing 
from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads  out  at  once 
into  a  fine  Umpid  pool,  40  or  50  feet  in  diameter, 
full  of  fish  "  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  168).  This 
jirobably,  both  from  its  size  and  situation,  was 
known  as  "the  Spring  of  Jezheel"  (mis- 
translated A.  V.  "a  fountain,"  1  Sam.  xxix.  1), 
where  Saul  was  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Gil- 
boa;  and  probably  the  same  as  the  spring  of 
"  Harod,"  where  Gideon  encamped  before  his  night 
attack  on  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  1,  mistrans- 
lated A.  V.  "the  well").  The  name  of  Harod, 
"  trembUng,"  probably  was  taken  from  the  '•  trem- 
bhiig  "  of  Gideon's  army  (Judg.  vii.  3).  It  was  the 
scene  of  successive  encampments  of  the  Crusaders 
ami  Saracens;  and  was  called  by  the  (.'hristians 
Tubania,  and  by  the  Arabs  'Ain  .Idldd,  "  the  spring 
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of  Goliath  "  (Robinson,  Bi/J.  Res.  iii.  G9).  This 
last  name,  which  it  still  bears,  is  derived  from  a 
tradition  mentioned  by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  that 
hei-e  David  killed  Goliath.  The  tradition  may  be  a 
confused  reminiscence  of  many  battles  fought  in  its 
neighborhood  (Hitter,  J  or  da  ti.  p.  416);  or  the  word 
may  be  a  corruption  of  "  Gilead,"  supiwsing  that 
to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Gilljoa,  and  thus  explain- 
ing Judg.  vii.  3,  "depart  from  Mount  Gilead" 
(Schwarz,  334). 

According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  15,  §§  4,  6), 
this  spring,  and  the  pool  attached  to  it,  was  the 
spot  where  Naboth  and  his  sons  were  executed, 
where  the  dogs  and  swine  licked  up  their  blood  and 
that  of  Ahab,  and  \fhere  the  harlots  bathed  in  the 
blood-stained  water  (LXX).  But  the  natural  in- 
ference from  the  present  text  of  1  K.  xxii.  38  makes 
the  scene  of  these  events  to  be  the  pool  of  Samaria. 
[See  Naboth.] 

With  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  of 
Jezreel  departed.  No  other  king  is  described  as 
living  there,  and  the  name  was  so  deeply  associated 
with  the  family  of  its  founder,  that  when  the  Divine 
retribution  overtook  the  house  of  their  destroyer, 
the  eldest  child  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  was  to 
be  a  living  witness  of  the  coming  vengeance,  was 
called  "  Jezreel;  "  "  for  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of 
Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu  .  .  .  and  at  that 
day  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel ;  .  .  .  and  great  shall  be  the  day  of  Jez- 
reel" (Hos.  i.  4,  5^11).  And  then  out  of  that 
day  and  place  of  humiliation  the  name  is  to  go 
back  to  its  original  signification  as  derived  from 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  ricli»  plain,  and  to 
become  a  pledge  of  the  revived  beauty  and  richness 
of  Israel.  "  I  will  '  hear  and  answer '  the  heavens, 
and  '  they  will  hear  and  answer  '  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  shall  '  hear  and  answer '  the  corn  and  the 
wine  and  the  oil  [of  that  fruitful  plain],  and  they 
shall  '  hear  and  answer '  Jezreel  [that  is,  the  seed 
of  God],  and  7  will  soio  her  unto  me  in  the  earth  " 
(Hos.  ii.  22;  see  Ewald  nd  loc,  and  Gesenius  in 
voce  Jezreel).  From  this  time  the  image  seems  to 
have  been  continued  as  a  prophetical  expression  for 
the  sowing  the  people  of  Israel,  as  it  were  broad- 
cast; as  though  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  the 
world  were  to  become,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  one  rich 
plain  of  Jezreel.  "  I  will  sow  them  among  the 
people,  and  they  shall  remember  me  in  far  coun- 
tries" (Zech.  X.  9).  "  Ye  shall  be  tilled  and  sown, 
and  I  will  multiply  men  upon  you  "  (Ez.  xxxvi.  9, 
10).  "  I  will  sow  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house 
of  Judah  with  the  seed  of  men  and  with  the  seed 
of  beasts  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  27).  Hence  the  consecration 
of  the  image  of  "  sowing,"  as  it  appears  in  the 
N.  T.,  Matt.  xiii.  2. 

2.  ['lapiijK;  Alex.  UaSpaeX;  Comp.  Aid.  'leC" 
pe4\:  JezraSL]  A  town  in  Judah,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  southern  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  56). 
Here  David  in  his  wanderings  took  Ahinoam  the 
Jezreelitess  for  his  first  wife  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx. 
5).  A.  P.  S. 

JEZ'REEL  (bS3?-]r:  'uCpae\:  Jezrahel). 
The  eldest  son  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  4), 
significantly  so  called  because  Jehovah  said  to  the 
prophet,-  "  Yet  a  little  while  and  I  will  avenge 
the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu,"  and 
"  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel."  W.  A.  W. 

JEZ'REELITE  (^bwrn^V  'UCpar,ytTv^; 
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Alex.  IcrpojjAtTTjj,  once  2  K.  \x.  21  I^pa7jA.iT7j$: 
Jtzrahtltla).  An  inhabitant  of  Jezreel  (1  K.  xxi. 
1,  4,  6,  7,  15,  16;  2  K.  ix.  21,25). 

W.  A.  W. 
JEZHEi^LITESS  (H^bsj^-jr  :  ^u(. 
oariKlTis;  [Vat.  ItrparjAeiTis,  exc.  2  .Sam.  iii.  2, 
-Aj-;]  Alex.  E(<rpoTjA«ms,  I(,oot)Aitis,  lo-paijAiri?: 
Jezrafu'lili'is,  [JezniliuUleSf]  Jezrtitli'les,  .hzrcitlills). 
A  woman  of  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5;  2 
Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  2;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  W.  A.  W. 

JIB'SAM  {nWy^^  [pleasant,  lovely] :  'U/j^a- 
ffiv  •■  [Vat.  Boo-ai/  ;J  Alex.  le/Sao-o/t  ;  [Conip. 
'laBffiv]  .Itlmiii),  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the 
Bon  of  Issachar,  who  were  heads  of  tlieir  father's 
house  and  heroes  of  mij^ht  in  their  generations 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2).  His  descendants  appear  to  have 
gerv-ed  in  David's  arniy,  and  with  others  of  the 
same  clan  niusteretl  to  the  number  of  upwards  of 
22,000. 

JID'LAPH  (n^t"l,  tceepinff,  Ges.  [melting, 
lanyuUhing,  Fiiret]  :  'leASa^:  J edlaph),  a.  son  oi 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  whose  settlements  have  not 
been  identified,  though  they  most  probably  are  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  Euphrates  country. 

E.  S.  P. 

JIM'NA  (n:!?"^  [>ioo(l  fortune,  feci-] :  'lafilv. 
[Vat.]  Alex.  la/xfi;/ :  Jemnn),  the  firstborn  of 
Asher,  represented  in  tlie  numbering  on  the  plains 
of  Jloab  by  his  descendants  the  .limnites  (Xuni. 
xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere  called  in  the  A.  V. 
JiMNAn  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and  Imnah  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30),  the  Hebrew  in  both  instances  being  the  same. 

JIM'NAH  (n3pV  ^Uf,yd;  Alex.  Uf,ya: 
/nmn€)  =  Ji.MN.\  =  Imnah  (Gen.  xlvi.  17). 

JIM'NITE.S,  THE  (n37?*n  [see  above]: 
i.  e.  the  Jimnah ;  Sam.  and  one  MS.  ''iQ^n  :  i 
'lafj.tvi;  [Vat.  o  lojufii-ei;]  Alex,  o  la/LLftvi-  Jem- 
nnilie),  descendants  of  the  preceding  (Num.  xxvi. 
44). 

JIPH'TAH  (^rl?^  t.  e.  Yifitach  [he,  i.  e. 
Jehovah  opens,  frees]:  Vat.  omits;  Alex.  [Comp. 
Aid.]  'IftpQa.:  Jephlha),  one  of  the  cities  of  .ludah 
in  the  maritime  lowlands,  or  tihifelnh  (Josh.  xv. 
4-'!).  It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  iMareshah, 
Nczib,  and  others.  Hoth  the  last-mentioned  places 
have  been  discovered,  the  former  to  the  .south,  the 
latter  to  the  east  of  liiil-.libnn,  not  as  we  should 
expect  on  the  plain,  but  in  the  mountains.  Here 
■Uphtali  may  some  day  be  found,  thougli  it  has  not 
yet  been  met  with."  G. 

JIPHTHAH-EL,  THE  VALLEY  OF 
(bSTiri?";  ""a  :  VaitpariX,  'EK7a?  koI  ^dai^K; 
Alex.  Toi  Ifc^SoTjA,  Zvyai  U(pdanK--  [rolIU]  Jtph- 
Inhil),  a  valley  which  served  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks for  the  boundary  both  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
14)  and  Asher  (27).  The  district  was  visited  in 
18.")2  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  suggests  that  .liphtah-el 
was  identical  with  Jotapata,  the  city  wliich  so  long 
withstood  Vespasian  (.Io.seph.  Ii. ./.  iii.  7),  and  tiiat 
they  survive  in  the  modern  -lefat,  a  village  in  the 
mountAins  of  Galilee,  half-way  between  the  Hay  of 
Acre  and  the  I--»ke  of  Gennesareth.     [Jotatata, 

«  •  The  A.  V.  represents  the  game  Hebrew  won!  by 
Jpphthnli  (which  see),  but  without  any  reason  for  the 
rariation.  II. 

6  Uy  .Insephos  {Ant.  vii.  1,  §  3),  his  name  is  giTrn 
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.Amer.  ed.]  In  this  case  the  valley  is  the  fntiAt 
Wndy-Abilm,  which  "has  its  head  in  the  hills  near 
Jefat,  and  runs  thence  westward  to  the  maritime 
plain"  (Kobinson,  iii.  107).  Vande  Velde  concurs 
in  this,  and  identifies  Zebnlun  (Jo.sh.  xix.  27), 
which  he  considers  to  be  a  town,  with  the  ruins  of 
Abil'm  (Memoir,  p.  320).  It  should,  however,  l>e 
remarked  that  the  Hebrew  word  6V,  here  rendered 
"  vallej',"  has  commonly  rather  the  force  of  a  ravine 
or  glen,  and  is  distinct  from  Nachtil,  which  answers 
exactly  to  the  Arabic  Wady  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P. 
App.  §§  2,  38).  G. 

JO'AB  (2SV:  Jehovnh-ftther  [or,  whose 
father  is  .Jehnrnh]:  'Ia)o/3:  Joab),  the  eldest  and 
most  remarkable  of  the  tliree  nephews  of  David,  the 
children  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister.  Their  father 
is  unknown,''  but  seems  to  have  resided  .it  IJeth- 
lehem,  and  to  have  died  before  his  sons,  as  we  find 
mention  of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place  (2  Sam.  ii. 
32).  They  all  exhibit  the  activity  and  courage  of 
David's  constitutional  character.  I5ut  they  never 
rise  beyond  this  to  the  nobler  qualities  which  lift 
him  above  the  wild  soldiers  and  chieftains  of  the 
time.  Asahel,  who  was  cut  off  in  his  youth,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  darling  of  the  family,  is 
only  known  to  us  from  his  gazelle-like  agility  (2 
Sam.  ii.  18).  Abishai  and  Joab  are  alike  in  their 
implacable  revenge.  Joab,  however,  combines  with 
these  ruder  qualities  something  of  a  more  states- 
man-like character,  which  brings  him  more  nearly 
to  a  level  with  i)is  youthful  uncle;  and  unquestion- 
ably gives  him  the  second  place  in  the  whole  history 
of  David's  reign. 

I.  He  first  appears  after  David's  accession  to  the 
throne  at  Hei)ron,  thus  differing  from  his  brother 
.\bishai,  who  was  already  David's  companion  during 
his  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  G).  He  with  his  two 
brothers  went  out  from  Heliron  at  the  head  of 
David's  "servants,"  or  guards,  to  keep  a  watch  on 
tlie  movements  of  Abner,  who  with  a  considerable 
force  of  lienjamites  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  and 
come  as  far  .as  (Jibeon,  perhaps  on  a  ])ilgriniace  to 
the  sanctuary.  The  two  parties  sate  opposite  each 
otlier,  on  eaci)  side  of  the  tank  by  that  city.  Aimer's 
challenge,  to  M'hich  -loab  .assented,  led  to  a  desperate 
struggle  between  twelve  champions  from  either  side. 
[(jIhkon.]  The  left-handed  Uenjamites,  and  the 
right-handed  men  of  Judah  —  their  sword-hands 
thus  coming  together  —  seized  each  his  adversary 
by  the  head,  and  the  whole  number  fell  by  the 
mutual  wounds  they  received. 

This  roused  the  blood  of  the  rival  tribes;  a  gen- 
eral encounter  ensue<l  ;  Abner  and  his  company 
were  defeated,  and  in  his  flight,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  swift-footed  As.ahel,  he  reluctantly  killed  the 
unfortunate  youth.  The  expre.s,sions  which  he  uses, 
"  Wherefore  sliould  I  smite  thee  to  the  ground '! 
how  then  should  I  hold  up  my  face  to  .loab -thy 
brother'^"  (2  Sam.  ii.  22),  imply  that  up  to  this 
time  there  h.ad  been  a  kindly,  if  not  a  friendly,  feel- 
ing between  the  two  cliicfs.  It  was  rudely  extin- 
guished by  this  deed  of  blootl.  The  other  soldiers 
of  .ludah,  when  they  came  up  to  the  dea<l  body  of 
their  young  leader,  halted,  struck  dumb  by  grief. 
Hut  his  two  brothers,  on  seeing  the  corpse,  only 
hurried  on  with  greater  fury  in  the  pursuit.  At 
sunset  the  Henjamite  force  rallied  round  Abner,' 

n»  Surl  (Sovpi) ;  but  this  may  bo  merely  a  rei«-tltlon 
ofSftrouinh  (lapovta). 

c  The  word  deKcrihing  the  halt  of  Aimer's  band, 
and  rpndored  "  troop  "  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam  U.  'iJol,  U 
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fcud  he  then  made  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of 
Joab  not  to  push  the  war  to  extremities.  Joab 
reluctantly  consented,  drew  off  his  troops,'  and  re- 
turned, after  the  loss  of  only  nineteen  men,  to 
Hebron.  They  took  the  corpse  of  Asahel  with  them, 
and  on  the  way  halted  at  Bethlehem  in  the  early 
morning,  or  at  dead  of  night,  to  inter  it  in  their 
family  burial-place  (2  Sam.  ii.  32). 

But  .Joab's  revenge  on  Abner  was  only  postponed. 
He  had  been  on  anotlier  of  these  predatory  excur- 
sions from  Hebron,  when  he  was  informed  on  his 
return  that  Abner  had  in  his  absence  paid  a  visit 
to  David,  and  been  received  into  favor  (2  Sam.  iii. 
23).  He  broke  out  into  a  violent  remonstrance 
with  the  king,  and  then,  without  David's  knowl- 
edge, immediately  sent  messengers  after  Abner,  who 
was  overtaken  by  them  at  the  well  of  Sirah,  accord- 
ing to  -losephus  {Ant.  vii.  1,  §  5),  about  two  miles 
from  Hebron."  Abner,  with  the  unsuspecting  gen- 
erosity of  his  noble  nature,  returned  at  once.  Joab 
and  Abishai  met  him  in  the  gateway  of  the  town ; 
Joab  took  him  aside  (2  Sam.  iii.  27 ),  as  if  with  a 
peaceful  intention,  and  then  struck  him  a  deadly 
blow  "  under  the  fifth  rib."  It  is  possible  that 
with  the  passion  of  vengeance  for  his  brother  may 
have  been  mingled  the  fear  lest  Abner  sliould  sup- 
plant him  in  the  king's  favor.  David  burst  into 
passionate  invective  and  imprecations  on  Joab  when 
he  heard  of  the  act,  and  forced  him  to  appear  in 
sackcloth  and  torn  garments  at  the  funeral  (iii.  -^Jl). 
But  it  was  an  intimation  of  Joab's  power,  which 
David  never  forgot.  The  awe  in  which  he  stood 
of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  cast  a  shade  over  the  wliole 
remainder  of  his  life  (iii.  39). 

II.  There  was  now  no  rival  left  in  the  way  of 
Joab's  advancements,  and  soon  the  opportunity 
occurred  for  his  legitimate  accession  to  tlie  highest 
post  that  David  could  confer.  At  the  siege  of 
Jebus,  the  king  offered  the  office  of  chief  of  the 
army,  now  grown  into  a  "host,"  to  anyone  wlio 
would  lead  the  forlorn  hope,  and  scale  the  precipice 
on  which  the  besieged  fortress  stood.  With  an 
agility  equal  to  that  of  David  himself,  or  of  his 
brother  .4.sahel,  Joab  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and 
became  in  consequence  commander-in-chief —  "cap- 
tain of  the  host  "  —  the  same  office  that  Abner  had 
held  under  Saul,  the  highest  in  the  state  after  the 
king  (I  Chr.  xi.  6;  2  Sam.  viii.  IG).  His  im- 
portance was  immediately  sliown  liy  his  undertaking 
the  fortification  of  the  conquered  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  David  (I  Chr.  xi.  8). 

In  this  post  he  was  content,  and  served  the  king 
with  undeviating  fidelity.  In  the  wide  range  of 
wars  which  David  undertook,  Joab  was  the  acting 
general,  and  he  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder,  as  far  as  military  prowess  was  concerned, 
the  Marlborough,  the  Belisarius,  of  the  Jewish  em- 
pire. Abishai,  his  brother,  still  accompanied  him, 
as  captain  of  tlje  king's  "  mighty  men  "  (1  Chr.  xi. 
20;  2  Sam.  x.  10).  He  had  a  chief  armor-bearer 
of  his  o\vn,  Naharai,  a  Beerothite  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
37;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attendants  to  carry  his 
equipment  and  baggage  (2  Sam.  xviii.  15).  He 
had  the  charge,  formerly  belonging  to  the  king  or 
judge,  of  giving  the  signal  by  trumpet  for  advance 
ir  retreat  (2  Sam.  xviii.  16).  He  was  called  by 
the  almost  regal  title  of  '>  Lord  "  (2  Sam.  xi.  11), 


in   unusual  one,   riTSS  (Agiidiiak),  elsewhere  em- 
ployed for  a  bunch  or  knot  of  hyssop. 
«  Possibly  the  spring  which  still  exists  about  that 
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"  the  prince  of  the  king's  army  "  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34). 
His  usual  residence  (except  when  campaigning)  was 
in  Jerusalem  —  but  lie  had  a  house  and  property, 
with  barley-fields  adjoining,  in  the  country  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  30),  in  the  "wilderness"  (1  K.  ii.  34),  prob- 
ably on  the  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem  (conip.  1  Sam.  xiii. 
18,  Josh.  viii.  15,  20),  near  an  ancient  sanctuary, 
called  from  its  nomadic  village  "  Baal-hazor "  (2 
Sam.  xiii.  23;  comp.  with  xiv.  30),  where  there 
were  extensive  sheepwalks.  It  is  possible  that  this 
"house  of  Joab"  may  have  given  its  name  to 
Ataroth,  Beth-Joab  (1  Chr.  ii.  54),  to  distinguish 
it  from  Ataroth-adar.  There  were  two  Ataroths 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  [see  At.\uoth]. 

1.  His  great  war  was  that  against  Amnion,  whicl 
he  conducted  in  person.  It  was  divided  into  three 
campaigns,  {n.)  The  first  was  against  the  allied 
forces  of  Syria  and  Ammon.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  the  S}Tians,  whilst  his  brother  Abishai 
did  the  same  for  the  Ammonites.  The  Syrians 
rallied  with  their  kindred  tribes  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  were  finally  routed  by  David  him- 
self. [Hadakezek.]  {!).)  The  second  was  against 
Edora.  The  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  David 
himself  in  the  "  valley  of  salt,"  and  celebrated  by  a 
triumphal  monument  (2  Sam.  viii.  13).  But  Joab 
had  the  charge  of  carrying  out  the  \ictory,  and 
remained  for  six  months,  extirpating  the  male  pop- 
ulation, whom  he  then  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Petra 
(1  K.  xi.  15,  16).  So  long  was  the  terror  of  his 
name  preserved  that  only  when  the  fugitive  prince 
of  Edom,  in  the  Egyptian  court,  heard  that  "  David 
slept  with  his  fatliers,  and  that  Joab  the  captain 
of  the  host  was  deici"  did  he  venture  to  return  to 
his  own  country  {ib.  xi.  21,  22).  (c.)  The  third 
was  against  the  Ammonites.  They  were  again  left 
to  Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19).  He  went  against  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  "  at  the  time 
when  kings  go  out  to  battle"  —  to  the  siege  of 
Kabbah.  Tlie  ark  was  sent  with  him,  and  the 
whole  army  was  encamped  in  booths  or  huts  round 
the  beleai^uered  city  (2  Sam.  xi.  1,  11).  After  a 
sortie  of  the  inhabitants,  which  caused  some  loss  to 
the  Jewish  army,  .loab  took  tlie  lower  city  on  the 
river,  and,  then,  with  true  loyalty,  sent  to  urge 
David  to  come  and  take  the  citadel,  "  Kabbah," 
lest  the  glory  of  the  capture  should  pass  from  the 
king  to  his  general  (2  Sam.  xii.  26-28). 

2.  The  services  of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not 
confined  to  these  military  achievements.  In  the 
entangled  relations  which  grew  up  in  David's  do- 
mestic life,  he  bore  an  important  part,  {a.)  The 
first  occasion  was  the  unhappy  corresixmdence  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  during  the  Am- 
monite war  respecting  Uriah  the  Hittito,  which  led 
to  the  treacherous  sacrifice  of  Uriah  in  the  above- 
mentioned  sortie  (2  Sam.  xi.  1-25).  It  shows  both 
the  confidence  reposed  by  David  in  Joab,  and  Joab's 
too  unscrupulous  fidelity  to  David.  From  the  pos- 
session which  Joab  thus  acquired  of  the  terrible 
secret  of  the  royal  household,  has  been  dated,  with 
some  probability,"  his  increased  power  over  the 
mind  of  the  king. 

(6. )  The  next  occasion  on  which  it  was  displayed 
was  in  his  successful  endeavor  to  reinstate  Absalom 
in  David's  favor,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  been  guided  by 

distance  out  of  tiebron  on  the  left  of  the  road  going 
northward,  and  bears  the  name  of  Ain-Sera/i.     Th« 
road  has  doubtless  always  followed  tho  same  track. 
t>  See  Blunt 's  Coincidences,  ii.,  xi. 
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khe  effect  proJuceil  on  the  kinc;  by  Nathan's  parable. 
A  similar  a|X)loi^iie  he  put  into  the  moutii  of  a 
"wise  woman  of  Tekoali."  The  exclamation  of 
David  on  i>erceiving  the  application  intimates  the 
hit;h  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  general, 
"Is  not  the  hand  of  Joab  in  all  this?"  ("2  Sam. 
xiv.  1-20).  A  like  indication  is  found  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Absalom  that  Joab,  who  had  thus  pro- 
cured his  return,  could  also  go  a  step  further  and 
demand  his  admission  to  his  father's  presence. 
Joab,  who  evidently  thought  that  he  had  gained  as 
much  as  could  be  exi»cted  (2  Sam.  xiv.  22),  twice 
refused  to  visit  the  prince,  but  having  been  en- 
trapped into  an  interview  by  a  stratagem  of  Absa- 
lom, undertook  the  mission,  and  succeeded  in  this 
also  (ib.  xiv.  28-33). 

(o.)  The  same  keen  sense  of  his  master's  interests 
that  had  prompted  this  desire  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  royal  family  ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no  less, 
when  the  relations  of  the  father  and  son  were  re- 
versed by  the  successful  revolt  of  Absalom.  His 
former  intimacy  with  the  prince  did  not  impair 
his  fidelity  to  the  king.  He  followed  him  liejond 
the  Jordan,  and  in  the  final  brittle  of  Kpliraim 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  rebel 
prince's  dangerous  life  in  spite  of  David's  injunc- 
tion to  spare  him,  and  when  no  one  else  had  cour- 
age to  act  so  deci.sive  a  part  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  11-15). 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  terrible  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  king  (ib.  xviii.  20),  and  on  this  account 
|)ossil)ly  dissuaded  his  young  friend  Ahiniaaz  from 
hearing  the  news;  but,  when  the  tidings  had  been 
broken,  he  ha<l  the  spirit  himself  to  rouse  David 
from  the  frantic  grief  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  royal  cause  (2  Sam.  xix.  5-7).  His  stern 
resolution  (as  he  had  himself  anticipated)  well-nigh 
proved  fatal  to  his  own  interests.  The  king  could 
not  forgive  it,  and  went  so  far  in  his  unreasonable 
resentment  as  to  transfer  tlie  command  of  the  army 
from  the  too  faithful  Joab  to  his  other  nephew 
Amasa,  the  son  of  .\bigail,  who  had  even  sided 
with  the  insurgents  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  In  like 
manner  he  returned  only  a  reproachful  answer  to 
the  vindictive  loyalty  of  Joab's  brother,  Abishai 
(ib.  22). 

{fl. )  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  conduct  in  this 
trying  crisis  of  his  history.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
remained  still  faithful  to  his  master.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  before  in  the  case  of  Abner,  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  lose  the  post  he  so  highly  valued. 
Amasa  was  commander-in-chief,  but  Joab  hatl  still 
his  own  small  following  of  attendants;  and  witli 
him  were  the  mighty  men  commanded  by  his 
brother  Abish.oi  (2  Sam.  xx.  7,  10),  and  the  bo<ly- 
guard  of  the  king.  With  these  he  went  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  renmants  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
heat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered  his  rival  Amasa 
more  leisurely  engaged  in  the  same  quest.  At 
"the  great  stone"  in  (iibeon,  the  cousins  met. 
Joab's  Bword  was  attached  to  his  girdle;  by  de- 
lign  or  accident  it  protnided  from  the  sheath: 
\masa  rushed  into  the  treacherous  embrace,  to  | 
which  Joab  invited  him.  holding  fa.st  his  sword  by 
his  own  right  hand,  whilst  the  unsheathed  sword 
in  his  left  hand  plunged  inio  Amasa's  stomach; 
a  single  blow  from  that  pnitticed  ann,  as  in  the 
ca.se  of  Abner,  suHice<l  to  do  ita  work.  Joab  and 
bis  brother  hurried  on  to  discharge  tlieir  commis- 
*ion,  whilst  one  of  his  ten  attendants  staid  by  the 
corpse,  callii'g  on  the  royal  party  to  follow  after 
J«H»1).      Hut  the  deed  produced  a  frightful  impres- 
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9ion.  The  dead  body  was  lying  in  a  pool  r,{  blood 
by  the  roadside;  every  one  halted,  as  lliey  cama 
up,  at  the  ghastly  sight,  till  the  attendant  dragged 
it  out  of  the  road,  and  threw  a  cloak  over  it. 
Then,  as  if  the  si)ell  was  broken,  they  followed 
Joab,  now  once  more  captain  of  the  host  (2  Sam. 
XX.  5-13).  He,  too,  when  they  overtook  him, 
presented  an  aspect  long  afterwards  remembered 
with  horror.  The  blood  of  Amasa  had  spirted  all 
over  the  girdle  to  which  the  sword  was  attached, 
and  the  sandals  on  his  feet  were  red  with  the  stains 
left  by  the  falling  corpse  (1  K.  ii.  5). 

(e.)  But,  at  the  moment,  all  were  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Once  more  a  proof  wa« 
given  of  the  widespread  confidence  in  Joab's  judg- 
ment. In  the  besieired  town  of  Abel  Beth-maachah, 
far  in  the  north,  the  same  appeal  was  addressed  to 
his  sense  of  the  evils  of  an  endless  civil  war,  that 
had  been  addressed  to  him  years  before  by  Abner 
near  dibeon.  He  demanded  only  the  surrender  of 
the  rebel  chief,  and  on  the  sight  of  his  head  thrown 
over  the  wall,  withdrew  the  army  and  retui  rfvl  to 
Jeru-salem  (2  Sam.  xx.  lG-22).     [Siikha.] 

(_/'.)  His  last  remonstrance  with  David  was  on 
the  announcement  of  the  king's  desire  to  number 
the  people.  " Tlie  king  prevailed  against  Joab" 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  1_4).  But  Joab's  scruples  were  so 
strong  that  he  managed  to  avoid  numbering  two 
of  the  tribes,  Levi  and  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6). 

3.  There  is  something  mournful  in  the  end  of 
Joab.  At  the  close  of  his  long  life,  his  loyalty,  so 
long  unshaken,  at  last  wavered.  "  Though  he 
had  not  turned  after  Absalom  (or,  as  in  LXX.  or 
Joseph.  Atil.  viii.  1,  §  4,  'He  turned  not  after  Sol- 
omon'), he  turned  after  Adonijah"  (1  K.  ii.  28). 
This  probably  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  king's 
long  clierished  resentment.  AVe  leani  from  Da- 
d's last  song  that  his  powerlessness  over  his  cour- 
tiers was  even  then  present  to  his  mind  (2  Sam. 
xsiii.  G,  7),  and  now,  on  his  deathbefl,  he  recalled 
to  Solomon's  recollection  the  two  murders  of  Abner 
and  Amasa  (1  K.  ii.  5,  G),  with  an  injunction  not 
to  let  the  aged  soldier  escape  with  impiniity. 

The  revival  of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  aflei 
David's  death  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  suspi- 
cions of  Solomon.  The  king  deposed  the  higb- 
])riest  Abiathar,  Joab's  friend  and  fellow-conspir- 
ator— and  the  news  of  this  event  at  once  alarmed 
.loab  himself  He  claimed  the  right  of  sanctuary 
witliin  the  curtains  of  the  sacred  tent,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  altar  at  (iilieon.  He  was  pursued 
by  lieuaiah,  who  at  first  hesitated  to  violate  the 
sanctuary  of  the  refuge;  but  Solomon  urged  that 
the  guilt  of  two  such  nnirders  ovenode  all  such 
protection.  With  his  bands  on  the  altar  therefore, 
the  gray-headed  warrior  was  slaughtered  by  his 
successor.  The  body  was  carried  to  his  house  "  in 
the  wilderness,"  and  there  interred.  He  left  de- 
scendants, but  nothing  is  known  of  them,  unless 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  double  curse  of  David 
(2  Sain.  iii.  29)  and  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  33)  that 
they  seemed  to  dwindle  aw.ay,  stricken  by  a  suc- 


cession of  visitations  —  weakness,  le])rosy,  lameness, 
murder,  starvation.  His  name  is  by  .some  supjwsed 
(in  allusion  to  his  part  in  .Vdonijah's  coronation  on 
that  spot)  to  be  pr&sened  in  the  modem  apin-lla- 
tion  of  ICn-rogel  —  "  the  well  of  Job  "  —  comipted 
from  Jo<ib.  A.  V.  S. 

2.  (2SV  :  '1(0)3(1/3;  Alex.  Ia>ai3:  Jonb.)  Son 
of  Seraiah,  and  descendant  of  Kenaz  (1  Chr.  ir 
14).      He  was  father,  or  prince,  as  Jarchi  explains 
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It,  of  the  valley  of  Charashim,  or  smiths,  so  called, 
according  to  the  tradition  quoted  by  Jerome  (  Qiuest. 
Hcbr.  in,  PurtiL),  because  the  architects  of  the 
Temple  were  selected  from  among  his  sons. 

3.  Cloia/S;  [Vat.  in  Ezr.  ii.  6,  Neh.  vii.  11, 
lai^afi-  Joa/j,]  Job  in  1  Esdr.)  The  head  of  a 
family,  not  of  priestly  or  Ixvitical  rank,  whose 
descendants,  with  those  of  Jeshua,  were  the  most 
numerous  of  all  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  G,  viii.  U;  Neh.  vii.  11;  1  Esdr.  viii.  35). 
it  is  not  clear  whether  Jeshua  and  Joab  were  two 
prominent  men  among  the  children  of  Pahath- 
Moab,  the  ruler  cr  sultan  (sJtuUm)  of  Jloab,  as  the 
byriac  renders,  or  whether,  in  the  registration  of 
those  who  returned,  the  descendants  of  Jeshua  and 
Joab  were  represented  by  the  sous  of  Pahath-JIoab. 
The  latter  is  more  probably  the  true  solution,  and 
the  verse  (Ezr.  ii.  6;  Neh.  vii.  11)  should  then  be 
tendered:  "the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab,  for  (t.  e. 
representing)  the  sons  of  Jeshua  and  Joab."'  In 
this  case  the  Joab  of  Ezr.  viii.  9  and  1  Esdr.  \iii. 
35  was  probably  a  distinct  personage. 

JO'ACHAZ  {'Uxoutas;  Ales.  la,x<^C'  [^^d. 
'Ia>ax«CO  •^<:ckoiuas)  =  JEHOAtJAZ  (1  Esdr.  i. 
3-i),  tlie  son  of  .Josiah.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
are  in  this  case  followed  by  St.  Matthew  (i.  11),  or 
have  l>een  altered  so  as  to  agree  with  him. 

JO'ACHIM  {'luiaKeifj.;  [Aid.  'IcaxeiVO  -^O" 
akim).     1.   (Bar.  i.  3)  =  JiiiioiAKiM,  called  also 

Jo.VCI.M. 

2.   ['luaKeifi-  JoaMm.^     A  "high-priest"    (o 
iepevs)  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Baruch  "the 
Bon  of  Chelcias,"  i.  e.  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).     The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  1  Chr.  vi.  13  ff. 
B.  F.  W. 

JO'ACIM  ClojaKi/j.;  [Vat.  luaKet/i;]  Alex. 
IcDKein  and  IwaKeifj.'-  Joaciin).  1.  ^  Jehoiakim 
(1  Esdr.  i.  37,  38,  39).     [Jeiioi.vivIM,  1.] 

2.  (['lojafci/i;  Vat.  Alex.  -Kei/j.'-]  JoKc/iin)  =^ 
Jeiioiaciiin  (1  Esdr.  i.  43). 

3.  I'lcuaKifj.;  Vat.  Ales.  -Keifj.-  Joacim.]  = 
Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (1  Esdr.  v.  5).  He  is 
by  mistake  called  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  as  is  clear 
from  Neh.  xii.  10,  2G ;  and  the  passage  has  in  con- 
sequence been  corrected  by  Junius,  who  renders  it 
"  Jesehuahh  filius  Jehotzadaki  cum  Jehojakimo  filio." 
Burringtou  {GcTieal.  i.  72)  proposed  to  omit  the 
words  'lo/uKlfi  6  Tov  altogether  as  an  interpolation. 

W.  A.  W. 

4.  I'lcaaKifi,  Vat.  Sin.  Alex.  -Keifi'-  Eliachim, 
Joitcim.]  "  The  high-priest  which  was  in  .lerusa- 
lera  "  (Jud.  iv.  6,  14)  in  the  time  of  Judith,  who 
welcomed  the  heroine  after  the  death  of  Holofernes, 
in  company  witli  "  the  ancients  of  the  children  of 
Israel '"  (^  yepovaia  tuv  v'luv  'itrpaTjA.,  xv.  8  ff.). 
The  name  occurs  with  the  \ariou8  reading  Elinkiin, 
hut  it  is  impossible  to  identify  him  with  any  his- 
torical character.  No  such  name  occurs  in  the 
lists  of  high-priests  in  1  (jhr.  vi.  (Joseph.  Ani.  x. 
B,  §  6 ) ;  and  it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  conjecture  to 
suppose  that  Eliakim  mentioned  in  2  K.  xviii.  18 
was  afterwards  raised  to  that  dignity.  Still  less 
san  be  said  for  the  identification  of  Joacim  with 
Hilkiah  (2  K.  xxii.  4;  'EXia/ctas,  Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
4,  §  2;  XiXKw,  LXX.).  The  name  itself  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  position  which  the  high-priest 
occupies  in  the  story  of  Judith  ("  The  Ix)rd  hath 
jet  up"),  and  the  person  must  he  regarded  as  a 
Becessary  part  of  the  fiction. 

5.  ['lcoo(C6i/i:  Joikiiii,  but  ed.  1590  Joachim.] 
The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sua.  1  ff. ).     The  name 
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seems  to  have  been  chosen,  as  in  the  former  case, 
with  a  reference  to  its  meaning;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably lor  the  same  reason  that  the  husband  of  ^Vjina, 
the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  is  called  Joacim  in  early 
legends  (Prottv.  Jew.  i.,  <ic.). 

JOADA'NUS  {"IwaSivos-  Joadeus),  one  of 
the  sons  of  Jashua,  the  son  of  Jozadak  (1  Esdr.  ix. 

).  His  name  occupies  the  same  [josition  as  that 
of  Gedaliah  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezr.  s.  18, 
but  it  is  uncertain  how  the  corruption  originated 
Probably,  as  Burrington  suggests  {Geneal.  i.  167), 
the  r  was  corrupted  into  I,  and  AI  into  N,  a  change 
which  in  the  uncial  character  would  be  very  slight. 

JO'AH  (nS'T^  [Jehomh  his  brother  ^iriendLy. 
louas  in  Kings,  'laidx  iii  Isaiah;  Alex.  Iwaatpar 
in  2  K.  xviii.  18,  2fJ,  and  Iway  in  ver.  37;  [Vat. 
and  Comp. 'loiay  in  Is.  xxxvi.  11;  Sin.i  laix  hi  Is. 
xxxvi.  3,  ver.  11  omits,  ver.  22,  laiax'-]  Joahe). 
1.  The  son  of  Asaph,  and  chronicler,  or  keeper 
of  the  records,  to  Hezekiah.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  chief  officers  sent  to  communicate  with  the 
Assyrian  general  at  the  conduit  of  the  upi^er  pool 
(Is.  xxx\i.  3,  11,  22),  and  probably  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi. 

2.  Clcoa^;  Alex.  \uax'-  Joah.)  The  son  or 
grandson  of  Zinimah,  a  Gershonite  (1  Chr.  vi.  21), 
and  apparently  the  same  as  Ethan  (ver.  42),  unless, 
as  is  not  improbable,  in  the  latter  list  some  nameg 
are  supplied  which  are  omitted  in  the  former,  and 
vice  versa.  For  instance,  in  ver.  42  Shimei  is 
added,  and  in  ver.  43  Libni  is  omitted  (eomp.  ver. 
20).  If  Joah  and  Ethan  are  identical,  the  passage 
must  have  been  early  corrupted,  as  all  ancient  ver- 
sions give  it  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  there  are 
no  variations  in  the  MSS. 

3.  i'loodd;  Alex,  laiaa'-  Joaha.)  The  third 
son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4),  a  Korliite,  and 
one  of  the  door-keepers  appointed  by  David.  With 
the  rest  of  his  family  he  is  characterized  as  a  man 
of  excellence  in  strength  for  the  ser\ice  (ver.  8). 
They  were  appouited  to  keep  the  southern  gate  of , 
the  Temple,  and  the  house  of  Asuppim,  or  "  gath- 
erings," which  was  either  a  storehouse  or  council 
[chamber  in  the  outer  court  (ver.  1-5). 

4.  ClQjSoaS;  [Vat.  omits;]  Alex.  loa;  [Comp. 
'IcoaxO  Jof^h.)  A  Gershonite,  the  son  of  Zhn- 
mah,  and  father  of  Eden  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  As 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  Levitical 
family  to  which  he  belonged,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  In  the  last  clause  of  tbe  verse  the  LXX. 
have  'Icaaxd,  which  is  the  reading  of  both  jMSS.; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  same  jierson 
is  not  in  both  instances  intended,  nor  any  MS. 
authority  for  the  various  reading. 

5.  ('Ioy(£x=  [Aid.]  Alex.  'Ia,as;  [Comp.  'lojaf 
Joha.)  The  son  of  Joahaz,  and  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords, or  annalist  to  Josiah.  Together  witli  the  chief 
officers  of  state,  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  Maaseiah, 
the  governor  of  the  city,  he  suijerintended  the  repair 
of  the  Temple  which  had  been  neglected  during  the 
two  previous  reigns  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).     Josephus 

calls  him  'Iwarrjy,  as  if  he  read  HST*.  The 
Syrlac  and  Arabic  omit  the  name  altogether. 

JO'AH AZ  (Tns'V  {whom  Jehovah .  holds, 
takes  as  by  the  hand]:  'laidxaC'i  l^^i'-  IwoxO 
Joachaz),  the  father  of  Joah,  the  chronicler  or 
keeper  of  the  records  to  king  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 

8).  One  of  Kennicott's  MS.  reads  T!  ,  t.  e.  Ahaz, 
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wul  tlie  margin  of  JJomberg's  Bible  gives  tnSin^, 
i.  e.  Jehoahaz.  In  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions  the 
name  is  omitted. 

JOA'NAN  ('la,udv;  Alex.  [Aid.]  'icoavdv. 
Joiintlias)^=Jo}iA^A:s  9,  the  son  of  Eliashib  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  1). 

JOAN'NA  [properly  Joan'nas]  ('iwavuavi 
[Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.,]  'Iwai/dv.  Jvannn),  son  of 
Khesa,  according  to  the  text  of  Luke  iii.  27,  and 
one  of  tlie  ancestors  of  Clirist.  But  according  to 
the  view  explained  in  a  previous  article,  son  of 
Zerubbabel,  and  the  same  as  Ilananiah  in  1  Chr. 
iii.  19.  [Gknkal.  ok  Cueist;  Hanamah,  8.] 
A.  C.  H. 

JOAN'NA  Clwdwa,  modern  form  "Joan," 
of  tlie  same  origin  with  'Iccavvas,  tiie  reading  of 
most  ^IS.S.,  also  reiidered  A.  V.  "  Joanna,"  St. 
Luke  iii.  27,  and  'lu>dfVT]s=UehT.  Jkiiuiianan), 
the  name  of  a  woman,  occurring  twice  in  Luke 
(viii.  a,  xxiv.  10),  but  evidently  denoting  the  same 
person.  In  the  first  passage  she  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  "  wife  of  Chusa  [Cluizas],  steward 
(iniTpoTros),  of  Herod,"  that  is,  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  Galilee.  Pi-ofessor  Blunt  has  observed  in  his 
Coinckltnces,  that  "  we  find  here  a  reason  why 
Herod  should  say  to  his  sti-vanls  (Matt.  xiv.  2), 
'  This  is  John  the  Jiaptist "...  because  his 
steward's  wife  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  so  there 
would  be  frequent  mention  of  him  among  the  ser- 
vants in  Herod's  court"  (Alford,  ml  he;  comp. 
Luke  ix.  7).  Professor  Blunt  adds  the  still  more 
interesting  instance  of  IManaen  (.Vets  xiii.  1),  the 
tetrarch's  own  "foster-brother"  {cvi/Tpo<f>os,  Blunt, 
p.  2G.'{,  ed.  1859).  Another  coincidence  is,  that 
our  Lord's  ministry  was  mostly  confined  to  Galilee, 
the  seat  of  Herod's  jurisdiction.  Further,  if  we 
might  sujipose  Herod  at  length  to  have  dismissed 
Chusa  [Chuzas]  from  his  service,  on  account  of 
Joanna's  attachment  to  one  .ilready  in  ill  odor  with 
the  higher  powers  fsee  particularly  Luke  xiii.  31), 
the  suppression  of  her  husband's  name,  now  no 
longer  holding  a  distinguished  office,  would  be  very 
natural  in  the  second  passage.  However,  Joanna 
continued  faithful  to  our  Lord  throughout  his  min- 
istry; and  as  she  was  one  of  those  whose  circum- 
stances permitted  them  to  •' minister  unto  Him  out 
of  their  substance"  during  his  lifetime,  so  she  was 
one  of  those  who  brought  spices  and  ointments  to 
embalm  his  body  when  dead.  E.  S.  I'f. 

JOAN'NAN  i'lwavvdv,  Alex.  lwavvr]s  ■■ 
Joanuts),  the  eldest  brotiier  of  Judus  Maccal)a'us 
(1  Mace.  ii.  2).  He  had  the  surname  of  Caddis, 
and  is  elsewhere  called  John.     [.)umn,  2.] 

*  JOAN'NAS,  Luke  iii.  27.     [Joanna.] 

JO'ARIB  ('la>apt$ ;  Alex.  Iwapfi/j. ;  [Sin. 
loiopiyu:]  Joaril/),  chief  of  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  of  priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  1).  His 
name  appears  also  in  the  A.  V.  as  JKiioiAKiii 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  jAitin  (1  Mace.  xiv.  29). 
josephus  retains  the  form  adopted  by  the  LXX. 
\A>U.  xii.  G,  §  1). 

JO'ASH  (tt'S""^''  [ichwn  Jehovah  gave],  the 
.ontracted  form  of  the  name  Jkhoasii,  in  which 
't  is  frequently  found:  'Iwds-  •foog).  1.  Son  of 
\haziah  king  of  Judah,  and  the  only  one  of  his 
;hildren  who  escaped  the  murderous  hand  of  Atli- 
iiiiii.  .leboram  having  himself  killed  all  his  own 
irethreu,  and  all  his  sons,  except  Ahaziah,  having 
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been  killed  by  the  irruption  of  :iic  Phili^imes  Mifi 
Arabians,  and  all  Ahaziah's  remoter  relations  hav- 
ing been  slain  by  Jehu,  and  now  all  his  sons  'oeing 
put  to  death  by  Athaliah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  4,  17 ;  xxii 
1,  8,  9,  10),  the  house  of  David  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  Joash  ajjpears  to  ha\e  been  the  onlj 
surviving  descendant  of  Solomon.  After  his  father's 
sister  Jehoshaljeath,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  had  stolen 
hiin  from  among  the  king's  sons,  he  was  hid  for  6 
years  in  the  chambers  of  the  Temjjle.  In  the  7th 
year  of  his  age  and  of  his  concealment,  a  successful 
revolution  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  freed  the  country  from  the  tyranny  and 
idolatries  of  Athaliah.  [Jkiioiada.]  Por  at  least 
23  years,  while  .lehoiada  lived,  this  reign  was  very 
prosperous.  Excepting  that  the  high-places  were 
still  resorted  to  for  incense  and  sacrifice,  pure  re- 
ligion was  restored,  large  contributions  were  made 
for  the  repair  of  the  Temple,  which  was  accordingly 
restored ;  and  the  country  seems  to  have  been  free 
from  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  disturbance. 
But,  after  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash,  who  was 
evidently  of  weak  character,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
bad  advisers,  at  whose  sugtcestion  he  revived  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  When  he  was 
rebuked  for  this  by  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
who  had  probably  succeeded  to  the  high-priesthood, 
with  base  ingratitude  and  daring  impiety  Joash 
caused  him  to  be  stoned  to  death  in  the  very  court 
of  the  Lord's  house,  "  between  the  Temple  and  the 
altar"  (Matt,  xxiii.  35).  The  vengeance  impre- 
cated by  the  murdered  high-priest  was  not  long 
delayed.  That  very  year,  Ilazael  king  of  Syria, 
after  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Philistines, 
came  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  carried  oft"  a  vast 
booty  as  the  jmce  of  his  departure.  A  decisive 
victory,  gained  by  a  small  band  of  Syrians  over  a 
great  host  of  the  king  of  Judah,  had  thus  placed 
Jerusalem  at  his  mercy.  This  defeat  is  expressly 
said  to  be  a  judgment  upon  Joash  for  having  for- 
saken the  God  of  his  fathers.  He  had  scarcely 
escaped  this  danger,  when  he  fell  into  another  and 
a  fatal  one.  Two  of  his  servants,  taking  advantage 
of  his  severe  illness,  some  think  of  a  wound  received 
in  battle,  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him  in 
his  bed  in  the  fortress  of  Millo,  thus  avenging  the 
innocent  blood  of  Zechariah.  He  was  buried  in 
the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  the  se])ulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Judah.  Possitdy  the  fact  of  Jehoiada 
being  buried  there  had  something  to  do  with  this 
exclusion.  Joash's  reign  lasted  40  years,  from  878 
to  838  B.  c.  He  was  10th  king  from  David  in- 
clusive, reckoning  the  reign  of  the  usur]icr  Athaliah. 
He  is  one  of  the  three  kings  (Aha/iah,  Joash, 
.\maziah)  omitted  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ. 

A\ith  regard  to  the  different  accounts  of  the 
Syrian  invasion  given  in  2  K.  and  in  2  Chr.,  which 
have  led  some  (as  Thenius  and  many  older  com- 
mentators) to  imagine  two  distinct  Syrian  invasions, 
and  others  to  see  a  direct  contradiction,  or  at  lea.st 
a  strange  incompleteness  in  the  narratives,  as  Winer, 
the  difficulty  exists  solely  in  the  minds  of  the  critics. 
The  narrative  given  above,  which  is  also  that  of 
Keil  and  E.  Bertheau  {Kxe;/.  Ilawlb.  z.  A.  T.)  aa 
well  as  of  Josejihus,  perfectly  suits  the  two  accounts, 
wiiich  are  merely  different  aliridgments  of  the  one 
fuller  account  contained  in  the  original  chroniclea 
of  the  kingdom.  Gramlierg  pushes  the  system  of 
incredulous  criticism  to  such  an  absui-d  jiitch,  that 
he  sjjcaks  of  the  murder  of  Zachari.as  as  a  pun 
fable  (Winer,  Rciduijrtb.  art.  Jtlioaach). 
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It  should  lie  added  that  the  propaet  Elisha 
Sourislied  in  Israel  throughout  the  days  of  Joash; 
»iid  there  is  some  ground  for  concluding  with  Winer 
(agreeing  with  Ciedner,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Meier,  and 
3thers)  that  the  prophet  Joel  also  prophesied  in  the 
former  part  of  this  reiga.  (See  Movers,  C/ironik, 
pp.  119-121.) 

2.  Son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  from  b.  c.  840  to  825,  and  for  two  full 
years  a  contemporary  sovereign  with  the  preceding 
(2  K.  xiv.  1;  comp.  with  xii.  1,  xiii.  10).  When 
he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  kingdom  was  in  a 
deplorable  state  from  the  devastations  of  Hazael 
and  Ben-hadad,  kings  of  Syria,  of  whose  power  at 
this  time  we  had  also  evidence  in  the  preceding 
article.  In  spite  of  the  perseverance  of  Joash  in 
the  worship  set  up  by  Jeroboam,  God  took  com- 
passion u[X)n  the  extreme  misery  of  Israel,  and  in 
remembrance  of  his  co\enant  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  interposed  to  save  them  from  entire 
destruction.  On  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  paid 
by  Joash  to  Elisha  on  his  deathbed,  where  he  wept 
over  his  face,  and  addressed  him  as  "  the  chariot 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof,"  the  prophet 
promised  him  deliverance  from  the  Syrian  yoke  in 
Aphek,  the  scene  of  .\hab's  great  victory  over  a 
former  Beu-hadad  (1  K.  xx.  26-30).  He  then  bid 
him  smite  upon  the  ground,  and  the  king  smote 
thrice  and  then  stayed.  The  prophet  rebuked  him 
for  staying,  and  limited  to  three  his  victories  over 
Syria.  Accordingly  Joash  did  beat  Ben-hadad  tln-ee 
times  on  tlie  field  of  battle,  and  recovered  from 
him  the  cities  which  Hazael  had  taken  from  Je- 
hoahaz. The  other  great  military  event  of  Joash's 
reign  was  his  successful  war  with  Ainaziah  king 
of  Judah.  The  grounds  of  this  war  are  given  fully 
in  2  Chr.  xxv.  [Amaziah.J  The  hu-ing  of  100,- 
000  men  of  Israel  for  100  talents  of  silver  by 
Amaziah  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  such  a 
transaction,  and  implies  that  at  that  time  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  free  from  all  fear  of  the  Syrians. 
These  mercenary  soldiers  having  Ijeen  dismissed  by 
Amaziah,  at  the  instigation  of  a  prophet,  without 
'being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Edomitish  expe- 
dition, returned  in  great  wrath  to  their  own  coun- 
try, and  sacked  and  plundered  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  revenge  for  the  slight  put  upon  them,  and  also 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  share 
of  the  plunder.  It  was  to  avenge  this  injury  that 
Amaziah,  6n  his  return  from  his  tiiuniph  over  the 
Edomites,  declared  war  against  Joash,  in  spite  of 
the  warning  of  the  prophet,  and  the  contemptuous 
dissuasion  of  Joash  under  the  fable  of  the  cedar 
and  the  thistle.  The  result  was  that  the  two 
armies  met  at  Beth-shemesh,  that  Joash  was  vic- 
torious, put  the  army  of  Amaziah  to  the  rout,  took 
him  jirisoner,  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  broke 
Jown  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  all  along  the  north  side 
from  the  Gate  of  Ephraim  to  the  Corner  Gate,  a 
distance  of  400  cubits,  plundered  the  Temple  of  its 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  seized  the  king's  treasures, 
took  hostages,  and  then  returned  to  Samaria,  where 
he  died,  probaldy  not  very  long  afterwards,  and 
was  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
He  died  in  the  15th  year  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah, 
»rirf  was  succeeded  by  his  son  .Jeroboam  II.  There 
fe  a  discrepance  between  the  Bible  account  of  his 
jharacter  and  that  given  by  Josephus.  For  whereas 
'he  former  says  of  him,  "  He  did  that  which  was 
5vil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord"  (2  K.  xiii.  11),  the 
titter  says  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  very  dif- 
mmt  from   bis  father.     Josephus  probably  was 
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guided  by  the  account  of  Joash's  friendly  inter- 
course with  Elisha,  which  certainly  indicates  soma 
good  disposition  in  him,  although  he  followed  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam.  A.  C.  H. 

3.  The  father  of  Gideon,  and  a  wealthy  man 
among  the  Abiezrites.  At  the  time  of  the  Midinn- 
itish  occupation  of  the  country,  he  appears  to  have 
gone  so  far  with  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in 
favor  of  idolatry,  that  he  had  on  his  own  ground 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Baal,  and  an  Asherah.  In 
this,  however,  he  submitted  rather  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  time,  and  the  influence  of  his  family  and 
neighbors,  and  was  the  first  to  defend  the  daring 
act  of  his  son,  and  protect  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  Abiezrites,  by  sarcasm  only  less  severe  than 
that  which  Elijah  employed  against  the  priests  of  . 
Baal  in  the  memorable  scene  on  Carmel  (Judg.  vi. 
11,  29,  30,  31,  vii.  14,viii.  13,  29,  32).  The  LXX. 
put  the  speech  in  vi.  31  most  inappropriately  into 
the  mouth  of  Gideon,  but  this  is  corrected  in  the 
Alex.  MS.  In  the  Vulg.  the  name  is  omitted  in 
vi.  31  and  viii.  13. 

4.  Apparently  a  younger  son  of  Ahab,  who  held 
a  subordinate  jurisdictioH  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  or  was  appointed  viceroy  {&pxovTa,  LXX. 
of  2  Chr.  xviii.  2.5)'during  his  absence  in  the  attack 
on  Kamoth-Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25). 
Or  he  may  have  been  merely  a  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal.  But  if  Geiger  be  right  in  his  conjecture, 
that  Maaseiah,  "the  king'i  son,"  iif  2  Chr.  xxviii. 

7,  was  a  prince  of  the  Moloch  worship,  .loash  would 
be  a  priest  of  the  same.  There  is,  however,  but 
slender  foundation  for  the  belief  (Geiger,  Urschiiftf 
etc.,  p.  307).  The  Vulgate  calls  him  "the  sou  of 
Amelech,"  taking  the  article  as  part  of  the  noun, 
and  the  whole  as  a  proper  name.  Thenius  suggests 
that  he  may  have  been  placed  with  the  governor 
of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  military  education. 

5.  [Vat.  corrupt.]  A  descendant  of  Shelah  the 
son  of  Judah,  but  whether  his  son  or  the  son  of 
Jokim,  as  Burrington  {(jeneahr/ies,  i.  179)  sup- 
poses, is  not  clear  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  The  Vulgate 
rendering  of  this  name  by  Seciirus,  according  to  its 
etymology,  as  well  as  of  the  other  names  in  the 
same  verse,  is  very  remarkable.  The  Hebrew  tra- 
dition, quoted  by  Jerome  (  Qucest.  Iltbr.  in  Paral.'< 
and  Jarchi  {Coinm.  in  loc),  applies  it  to  Mahlon, 
tlie  son  of  Elimelech,  who  married  a  Moabitess. 
The  expression  rendered  in  A.  V.,  "  who  had  the 

dominion  (^7^.2,  bddlii)  in  Moab,"  would,  accord- 
ing to  this  interpretation,  signify  "who  7nariied 
in  Moab."  The  same  explanation  is  given  in  the 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph. 

6.  [Rom.  FA.  'leads;  Vat.  Itwa;  Alex,  lupas.] 
A  Benjaniite,  son  of  Shemaah  of  Gibeah  (1  Chr. 
xii.  3).  He  was  one  of  the  heroes,  "  helpers  of  the 
battle,"  who  resorted  to  David  at  Ziklag,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  his  excursions  against  the  marauding 
parties  to  whose  attacks  he  was  exposed  (ver.  21;. 
He  was  probably  with  David  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Amalekites  (comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  21,  with  1  Sam.  xxx. 

8,  where  I^TS  should  be  "troop"  in  both  pas- 
sages). The  Peshito-Syriac,  reading  "133  for 
'^32,  makes  him  the  son  of  Ahiezer. 

7.  One  of  the  officers  of  David's  household,  to 
whose  charge  were  entrusted  the  store-houses  of 
oil,  the  produce  of  the  plantations  of  sycamore* 
and  the  olive-yards  of  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  28).  W.  A.  W 
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JO'ASH  (U-'V^"^  [lo  whom  Jehovah  haste7>s], 
a  ditierent  name  Iroin  the  preceding:  *Ia>as:  Jons), 
8on  of  lieolier,  ;in(l  head  of  a  Beiijaniite  house, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr. 
vii.  8).  A.  C.  H. 

JO'ATHAM  ClwdOafi:  Joathum)=^ ioniAM 
the  son  of  L'zziah  (Malt.  i.  9). 

JOAZABTJUS  ('lciCa)35os;  [Vat.  ZaISSos; 
Aid.  'Ia)a(a/35os  :]  .Joriidiis)  =  .JozAitAi)  the 
Levit«  (1  Ksdr.  ix.  48;   comp.  Neh.-viii.  7). 

JOB  (;n"T'  [iierh.  =  S'li'^  ;  will  return,  or  re- 
turntr,  com-ert\:  'Airoi'iU- -'^'fi''-  \a.ffov(p\  [Aid. 
'loffou^:]  •/('/>),  the  third  son  of  Issachar  (Gen- 
xlvi.  13),  called  in  another  genealogy  J.\siiuu 
(1  Chr.  vii.  1),  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Heb. 
Sana.  Codex  in  Genesis,  as  it  was  also  in  all  prob- 
ability of  the  two  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  2  being 
frequently  represented  by  fx. 

JOB  (21*^5,  i-  e.  Jyob  [one  persecuted,  af- 
flicted: see  further,  Fiirst,  Ilandw.  a.  v.;  Ges. 
Thesfiur.  s.  v.]:  'id^:  Job).  The  numerous  and 
difficult  questions  touching  the  integrity  of  this 
Iwolc,  its  plan,  object,  and  general  character;  and 
the  probable  age,  country,  and  circumstances  of  its 
author,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  without 
a  previous  analysis  of  its  coivtents.  It  consists  of 
five  parts:  tha introduction,  the  discussion  lietween 
Job  and  his  three  friends,  the  speech  of  Kliliii,  the 
manifestation  and  address  of  Almighty  God,  and 
|he  concluding  chapter. 

I.  AjKdifsis.  —  1.  The  Introduction  supplies  all 
the  facts  on  which  the  argument  is  based.  Job,  a 
chieftain  in  the  land  of  Uz,"  of  immense  wealth 
and  high  rank,  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the 
East,"  is  represented  to  us  as  a  man  of  perfect 
integrity,  blameless  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
declared  indeed  by  the  Lord  Himself  to  be  "  with- 
out his  like  in  all  tiie  earth,"  "  a  perfect,  and  an 
upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and  eschevveth 
evil."  The  highest  goodness,  and  the  most  perfect 
temporal  happiness  are  combined  in  his  person; 
under  the  protection  of  God,  surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous family,  he  enjoys  in  advanced  life''  an 
almost  paradisiacal  state,  exemplifying  the  normal 
results  of  human  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  right- 
eous (iod.  One  question  coidd  be  raised  by  envy; 
may  not  the  goodness  which  secures  such  direct 
and  tangible  rewards  be  a  refined  form  of  selfish- 
ness? In  the  world  of  spirits,  where  all  the  mys- 
teries of  existence  are  brought  to  light,  Satan,  the 
accusing  angel,  suggests  the  doubt,  "  doth  Job  fear 
God  for  nought?  "  and  a,sserts  boldly  that  if  those 
external  Idessings  were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast 
off  his  allegiance,  — "  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy 
face."  The  problem  is  tiius  distinctly  propounded 
which  this  book  is  intended  to  discuss  atid  solve. 
[See   addition,   Amer.  ed.]     Can    goodness   exist 
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irrespective  of  reward,  can  the  fear  of  God  1)6  re- 
tained l)y  man  when  every  inducement  to  selfish- 
ness is  taken  away?  The  problem  is  obviously  of 
infinite  importance,  and  could  only  be  answered  bj 
intiicting  upon  a  man,  in  whom,  while  prosperous, 
malice  itself  could  detect  no  evil,  the  calamities 
which  are  the  due,  and  were  then  believed  to  be 
invariably  the  results,  even  in  this  life,  of  wicked- 
ness. The  accuser  receives  jjermission  to  make  the 
trial.  He  destroys  Job's  property,  then  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  afterwards,  to  leave  no  possible  opening 
for  a  cavil,  is  allowed  to  inflict  upon  him  the  most 
terrible  disease  known  in  the  East.  Each  of  these 
calamities  assumes  a  fonn  which  produces  an  im- 
pression that  it  must  be  a  visitation  from  God,^ 
precisely  such  as  was  to  be  expected,  s«pj)osing  that 
the  patriarch  had  been  a  successful  hypocrite,  re- 
served for  the  day  of  wrath.  Job's  wife  breaks 
down  entirely  under  the  trial  —  in  the  very  words 
which  Satan  had  anticipated  the  patriarch  himself 
would  at  last  utter  in  his  despair,  she  counsels  him 
"to  curse  God  and  die."  '^  Job  remains  steadfast. 
The  destruction  of  his  property  draws  not  from 
him  a  word  of  complaint:  the  death  of  his  children 
elicits  the  sublimest  words  of  resignation  which 
ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  niourner  —  the  disease 
which  made  him  an  object  of  loathing  to  man,  and 
seemed  to  designate  him  as  a  visible  example  of 
divine  wrath,  is  home  without  a  murmur;  he  re- 
pels his  wife's  suggestion  with  the  simple  words, 
"  What !  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?"  "In  all 
this  Job  did  not  sin  with  his  lips." 

The  question  raised  by  Satan  was  thus  answered. 
His  assaults  had  but  issued  in  a  conjplete  removal 
of  the  outer  forms  which  could  mislead  men's  judg- 
ment, and  in  developing  the  highest  type  of  disin- 
terested worth.  Had  the  narrative  then  ended, 
the  problem  could  not  be  regarded  as  un.solved, 
while  a  sublime  model  would  have  been  exhibited 
for  men  to  admire  and  imitate. 

2.  Still  in  that  case  it  is  clear  that  many  points 
of  deep  interest  would  have  been  left  in  obscurity. 
Entire  as  was  the  submission  of  Job,  he  must  have 
been  inwardly  perplexed  by  events  to  which  he  had 
no  clew,  which  were  quite  unaccountable  on  any 
hypothesis  hitherto  entertained,  and  .seemed  repug- 
nant to  the  ideas  of  justice  engraven  on  man's 
heart.  It  was  also  most  desirable  that  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  generality  of  men  by 
sudden  and  unaccountalile  calamities  should  be 
thoroughly  discussetl,  and  that  a  broader  and  firmer 
basis  than  heretofore  should  be  found  for  specula- 
tions concerning  the  providential  covernment  of 
the  world.  An  opportunity  for  such  di.scussion  is 
aflbrdefl  in  the  most  natural  manner  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tliree  men,  representing  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  age,  who  came  to  condole  with 
Job  on  hearing  of  his  misfortunes.  Some  time* 
ppears  to  have   elapsed  in    the   interim,  during 


a  The  situation  of  Uz  is  doubtful.  Ewald  ( Da.f  J5"rA 
Ijoh,  p.  20)  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  district  south 
of  Bashan.  Spiinheim  and  RosennuiUer  (/VoU  pp. 
29-33)  fix  it  ill  the  N.  E.  of  the  desert  near  the  Eu- 
phrates.    See  also  Dr.  U'e,  Introiliiction  lo  Job,  p.  29. 

f>  From  eh.  xlii.  10  it  may  be  iuferrcd  that  lie  was 
»bout  70  ve.ars  old  at  this  time. 

c  'Ot  Kai  0eoO  (far'  oiiToO  \u>povvro<;.  Didymus  Alex. 
M.  Migne,  col.  1125. 

<*  •  The  Hebrew  word.")  are  properly  rcmlered  (nc- 
XJTding  to  Ocsenius  and  other  cuiinont  IlebnilRt.o), 
<  Blaw  Uod  aud  die."      It  is  a   taunting  reproach, 


"  Bless  God  (if  you  will),  and  die  ;  "  for  that  is  all 
that  will  come  of  it.  This  language  is  consistent  with 
her  own  spirit  of  distrust,  which  could  see  no  ground 
for  his  unshaken  confidence  in  God.  But  no  reason 
can  be  given,  why  she  should  say  to  him,  "  Cursa 
God,  and  die."     Did  she  want  to  be  rid  of  him  ? 

T.  J.  C. 
e  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  Rosen* 
miiller's  objection  (p.  8).  It  seems  indeed  probable, 
that. some  months  even  might  pass  by  before  the  newt 
would  reach  the  friends,  aud  tUoy  could  uxrauge  tholl 
meeting. 
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frhich  the  disease  had  made  formidable  progress, 
Hid  Job  bad  thorouglily  realized  the  extent  of  his 
misery.  The  meeting  is  described  with  singular 
beauty.  At  a  distance  they  greet  him  with  the 
wild  demonstrations  of  sympathizing  grief  usual  in 
the  East;  coming  near  they  are  overpowered  by 
the  sight  of  his  wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  without  uttering  a  word.  This 
awful  silence,  whether  Job  felt  it  as  a  proof  of  real 
sympathy,  or  as  an  indication  of  inward  suspicion  " 
on  their  part,  drew  out  all  his  anguish.  In  an 
agony  of  desperation  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth, 
and  sees  and  hopes  for  uo  end  of  his  misery,  but 
death. 

With  the  answer  to  this  outburst  begins  a  series 
of  discussions,  continued  probably  (as  Ewald  shows, 
p.  55)  with  some  intervals,  during  several  successive 
days.  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  in  turn,  bring 
forward  argimients,  which  are  severally  answered 
by  Job. 

The  results  of  the  first  discussion  (from  c.  iii. 
-xiv.)  may  be  thus  summed  up.  We  have  on  the 
part  of  Job's  friends  a  theory  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment resting  upon  an  exact  and  uniform  correlation 
between  sin  and  punishment  (iv.  G,  11,  and  through- 
out).* Atflictions  are  always  penal,  issuing  in  the 
destruction  of  those  who  are  radically  opposed  to 
God,  or  who  do  not  submit  to  his  chastisements. 
They  lead  of  course  to  correction  and  amendment 
of  life  when  the  sufferer  repents,  confesses  his  sins, 
puts  them  away,  and  turns  to  (Jod.  In  that  case 
restoration  to  peace,  and  even  increased  prosperity 
may  be  expected  (vv.  17-27).  Still  the  fact  of  the 
suffering  always  proves  the  commission  of  some 
special  sin,  while  the  demeanor  of  the  sufferer  in- 
dicates the  true  internal  relation  between  him  and 
God. 

These  principles  are  applied  by  them  to  the  case 
of  Job.  They  are  in  the  first  place  scandalized  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  complaints,  and  when  they 
find  that  he  maintains  his  freedom  from  willful,  or 
conscious  sin,  they  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  faith  is  radically  unsound ;  his  protesta- 
tions appear  to  them  almost  blasphemous,  they 
become  convinced  that  he  has  been  secretly  guilty 
of  some  unpardonable  sin,  and  their  tone,  at  first 
jourteous,  though  warning  (coinp.  c.  iv.  with  c. 
XV.),  becomes  stern,  and  even  harsh  and  menacing. 
It  is  clear  that  unless  they  are  driven  from  their 
partial  and  exclusive  theory  they  must  be  led  on  to 
an  unqualified  condemnation  of  Job. 

In  this  part  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the 
three  friends  is  clearly  developed.  Eliphaz  repre- 
sents the  true  patriarchal  chieftain,  grave  and  dig- 
nified, and  en-ing  only  from  an  exclusive  adherence 
to  tenets  hitherto  unquestioned,  and  influenced  in 
the  first  place  by  genuine  regard  for  Job,  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  affliction.  Bildad,  without  much 
originality  or  independence  of  character,  reposes 
partly  on  the  wise  saws  of  antiquity,  partly  on  the 
authority  of  his  older  friend.  Zophar  differs  from 
both,  he  seems  to  be  a  30ung  man ;  his  language 
is  violent,  and  at  times  even  coarse  and  offensive 
(see  especially  his  second  speech,  c.  xx. ).  He  rep- 
resents the  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded  bigots 
of  his  ase. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  tbe  position  and  argt.- 
nents  of  Job,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
direct  object  of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  whether 
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he  would  deny  or  forsake  God,  and  that  his  reaj 
integrity  is  asserted  by  God  Himself.  His  answers 
throughout  coirespond  with  these  data.  He  knows 
with  a  sure  inward  conviction  that  he  is  not  an 
offender  in  the  sense  of  his  opponents :  he  is  there 
fore  confident  that  whatever  may  lie  the  olyect  of 
the  afflictions  for  which  he  cannot  account,  God 
knows  that  he  is  innocent.  This  consciousness, 
which  from  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  tested 
by  others,  enables  him  to  examine  fearlessly  their 
position.  He  denies  the  assertion  that  punishment 
follows  surely  on  guilt,  or  proves  its  commission. 
Appealing  boldly  to  experience,  he  declares  that  in 
point  of  fact  prosjierity  and  misfortune  are  not 
always,  or  generally,  commensurate;  both  are  often 
irrespective  of  man's  deserts,  "  the  tabernacles  of 
robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God  are 
secure"  (c.  xii.  6).  In  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence he  can  see  but  one  point  clearly,  namely, 
that  all  events  and  results  are  absolutely  in  God's 
hand  (xii.  9-25),  but  as  for  the  principles  which 
underlie  those  events  he  knows  notliing.  In  fact, 
he  is  sure  that  his  friends  are  equally  uninformed, 
and  are  sophists,  defending  their  position,  out  of 
mere  prejudice,  by  arguments  and  statements  false 
in  themselves  and  doubly  offensive  to  God,  being 
hypocritically  advanced  in  his  defense  (xiii.  1-13). 
Still  he  doubts  not  that  God  is  just,  and  although 
he  cannot  see  how  or  when  that  justice  can  be 
manifested,  he  feels  confident  that  his  innocence 
must  be  recognized.  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
I  will  trust  in  Him;  He  also  will  be  my  salvation  " 
(xiii.  14,  16).  There  remains  then  but  one  course- 
open  to  him,  and  that  he  takes.  He  turns  to  sup- 
plication, implores  God  to  give  him  a  fair  and  open 
trial  (xiii.  18-28).  Admitting  his  liabiUty  to  such 
sins  as  are  conunon  to  man,  being  unclean  by  birth 
(xiii.  20,  xiv.  -1),  he  yet  protests  his  substantial 
innocence,  and  in  the  bitter  struggle  with  his 
misery,  he  first  nieets  the  thought  which  is  after- 
wards developed  with  remarkable  distinctness.  Be- 
lieving that  with  death  all  hope  connected  with 
this  world  ceases,  he  prays  that  he  may  be  hidden 
in  the  grave  (xiv.  13;,  and  there  reserved  fot-  the 
day  when  God  will  try  his  cause  and  manifest  Him- 
self in  love  (ver.  15).  This  prayer  represents  but 
a  dim,  j'et  a  profound  and  true  presentiment,  drawn 
forth,  then  evidently  for  the  first  time,  as  the  pos- 
sible solution  of  the  dark  problem.  As  for  a  re- 
newal of  life  here,  he  dreams  not  of  it  (14),  nor 
will  he  allow  that  the  possible  restoration  or  pros- 
perity of  hi?  descendants  at  all  meets  the  exigen- 
cies of  ttis  "ase  (21,  22). 

In  the  secuml  discussion  (xv.-xxi.)  there  is  a 
more  resolute  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Job's  friends  to  vindicate  their  theory  of  retributive 
justice.  This  requires  an  entire  overthrow  of  the 
position  tiiken  by  Job.  They  cannot  admit  his 
innocence.  The  fact  that  his  caL-^;ities  are  unpar- 
allelea,  proves  to  them  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing quite  unique  in  his  guilt.  Ehphaz  (c.  xv.), 
who,  as  usual,  lays  down  tbe  basis  of  the  argument, 
does  not  now  hesitate  to  impute  to  Job  the  worst 
crimes  of  which  man  coidd  be  guilty.  His  defense 
is  blasphemous,  and  proves  that  he  is  quite  godless ; 
that  he  disregards  the  wisdom  of  age  and  experi- 
ence, denies  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  (3- 
16)',  and  by  his  rebellious  struggles  (25-27)  against 
God  deserves  every  calamity  which  can  befall  him 


a  Thus  Scblottmann.  systematized  by  Basilides,  to  the  great  scandal  of  th« 

6  It  U  curious  fiat  this  theory  was  revived  and   early  Fathers.     See  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  iv.  p.  506. 
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(28-30).  Bilddd  ^xviii.)  takes  up  this  sugijcstion 
of  ungoilliiu'ss,  and  after  enlarging  upon  tiie  inev- 
itable results .  of  all  iniquity,  concludes  that  the 
s^)ecial  evils  which  had  con)e  upon  Job,  such  as 
agony  of  heart,  ruin  of  home,  destruction  of  family, 
are  peculiarly  the  penalties  due  to  one  who  is  with- 
out God.  Zophar  (x.\.)  draws  the  further  hiference 
that  a  sinnei's  sufferings  nuist  needs  be  propor- 
tioned to  liis  fbnner  enjoyments  (5-14),  and  his 
losses  to  his  former  gains  (15-19),  and  thus  not 
only  accounts  ibr  Job's  present  calamities,  but  men- 
aces him  with  still  greater  evils  (20-2 J). 

In  answer  .lob  recognizes  the  hand  of  God  in  his 
afllictions  (xvi.  7-lfi,  and  xix.  0-20),  but  rejects 
the  charge  of  ungodliness;  he  has  never  forsaken 
his  Maker,  and  never  ceased  to  pray.  This  being 
a  matter  of  inward  consciousness  cannot  of  course 
be  proved,  lie  api)eals  therefore  directly  to  earth 
and  heaven :  "  My  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my 
record  is  on  high"  (xvi.  19).  (The  train  of  thought 
thus  suggested  carries  him  much  farther  in  the  way 
towards  the  gjeiit  truth  —  that  since  in  this  life  the 
righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  from  evil,  it  fol- 
lows that  their  ways  are  watched  and  their  suffer- 
ings recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  divine  justice.  This  \iew  be- 
comes gradually  brighter  and  more  definite  as  the 
controversy"  proceeds  (xvi.  18.  19,  xvii.  8,  9,  and 
perhaps  I-'J-IO),  and  sit  last  finds  expression  in  a 
strong  and  clew  declaration  of  his  conviction  that 
at  the  latter  daj  (evidently  that  day  which  Job  had 
expressed  a  longing  to  see,  c.  xiv.  12-14)  CJod  will 
personally  manifest  Himself,  and  that  he,  Job,  will 
then  see  him,  in  his  body,''  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  his  skin,  i.  €., 
the  outward  man,  retaining  or  recovering  his  per- 
sonal identity  (xix.  25-27).  There  can  \>e  no 
doubt  that  Job  here  virtually  anticipates  the  final 
answer  to  all  difficulties  supplied  by  the  (.'hristian 
revelation. 

On  the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and 
nan-ow-minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents.  Job  draws 
out  (xxi.)  with  terrible  force  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
ungodly  men,  avowed  atheists  (vv.  14,  15),  persons, 
in  fact,  guilty  of  the  very  crimes  imputed,  out  of 
mere  conjecture,  to  himself,  frequently  enjoy  great 
and  unbroken  i>rosperity.  From  this  he  drawls  the 
inference,  which  he  states  in  a  \'ery  unguarded 
manner,  and  in  a  tone  calculated  to  give  just  offense, 
that  an  iinj^netrable  veil  hangs  o\er  the  temporal 
dispensations  of  God. 

In  the  //(/(v/ dialogue  (xxii.-xxxi.)  no  real  prog- 
ress is  made  by  Job's  opjwnents.  They  will  not 
give  up  and  cannot  defend  their  position.  Eliphaz 
(xxii.)  makes  a  hist  effort,  and  raises  one  new  ]ioint 
which  he  states  with  some  ingenuity.  The  station 
in  whiflh  Job  was  formerly  placwl  presented  tempta- 
tions to  certain  crimes;  the  punishments  whicii  he 
undergoes  are  precisely  such  as  might  \>o.  expected 
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:  had  those  crimes  been  committed;  he:ice  he  infen 
they  actually  were  committed.  The  tone  of  thit 
discourse  thoroughly  harmonizes  with  the  charactef 
of  ICliphaz.  He  could  scarcely  con.e  to  a  different 
conclusion  without  surrendering  his  fundamental 
principles,  and  he  urges  with  much  dignity  and 
impressiveness  the  exhortations  and  warnings  which 
in  his  opinion  were  needed.  Hiklad  has  nothing 
to  add  but  a  few  solemn  words  on  the  incompre- 
hensible majesty  of  God  and  the  nothingness  of  ' 
mau.c  Zophar,  the  most  violent  and  least  rational 
of  the  three,  is  put  to  silence,  and  retires  from  the 
contest. 

In  his  two  last  discourses  Job  docs  not  alter  his 
position,  nor,  properly  speaking,  adduce  any  new 
argument,  but  he  states  with  ineoniparalile  force 
and  eloquence  the  chief  points  wliich  he  regards  aa 
established  (c.  xxvi.).  AH  creation  is  confounded 
by  the  majesty  and  might  of  God ;  man  catches  but 
a  Aiint  echo  of  God's  word,  and  is  baffled  in  the 
attempt  to  comprehend  his  ways.  He  then  (c.  xxvii.) 
descriljes  even  more  completely  tlian  his  ojjponenta 
had  done''  the  destruction  which,  as  a  rule,  ulti- 
mately falls  upon  the  hypocrite,  and  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  deserve  if  lie  were  hypocritically  to 
disguise  the  truth  concerning  himself,  and  deny 
his  own  integrity.  He  thus  recognizes  what  was 
true  in  his  opponent's  arguments,  and  corrects  his 
own  hasty  and  unguarded  statements.  Then  fol- 
lows (xxviii.)  the  grand  description  of  Wisdom,  and 
the  declaration  that  human  wisdom  does  not  con  • 
sist  in  exploring  the  hid<ien  and  inscrutalJe  ways 
of  God,  but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  turning 
away  from  evil.  The  remainder  of  this  discourse 
(xxix-xxxi.)  contains  a  singularly  beautiful  de- 
scription of  his  former  life,  contrasted  with  bis 
actual  misery,  together  with  a  full  vindication  of 
his  character  from  all  the  charges  made  or  insin- 
uated by  his  opponents. 

3.  Thus  ends  the  discussion,  in  which  it  is 
evident  both  parties  had  partially  failetl.  Job  has 
been  betrayed  into  \ery  hazardous  statements,  while 
his  friends  had  been  on  the  one  hand  disingenuous, 
on  the  other  biuoted,  harsh,  and  pitiless.  The 
points  which  had  liecn  omitted,  or  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, are  now  taken  up  by  a  new  interlocutor 
(xxxii.-xxxvii.).  Klihu,  a  young  man,  descended 
from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family  of  Abraham,* 
has  listened  in  indignant  silence  to  the  arguments 
of  his  elders  (xxxii.  7),  and,  ini])elled  by  an  inward 
inspiration,  he  now  addresses  himself  to  both  parties 
in  the  discussion,  and  specially  to  Job.  He  shows, 
1.  that  they  had  accused  Job  upon  false  or  insuf- 
ficient grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  to 
vindicate  (iod's  justice.  Job  again  had  assumed 
his  entire  innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice 
(xxxiii.  9-11).  Tliese  errors  he  traces  to  their  both 
overlooking  one  main  object  of  all  suffering.  (lod 
gpetiks  to  man  by  chastisement  (14,/  19-22)  — 
warns  him,  te.aches  him  self-knowledfce  and  hnuiility 


"  TtiU  (jnulual  arid  projfrcfsive  development  was 
perhaps  first  brou;;lit  out  di.stiiictly  by  Kwald. 

fc  ^ntt72lQ,  lit.  ''  from  my  llesh,"  mny  mean  in 
tlio  liody,  or  out  of  the  l)oily.  K:ich  rendering  1» 
equally    tenable    on    grainniatirat    grounds  :    but  the 

•pvcittoation   of  the   time  ('J'^'^nS)  and    the    place 

("15P"^5I')  rwiulree  a  pemonal  nianlfcHtation  of  God, 
ind  a  iKT8onal  reoogiiition  on  the  part  of  .Job.     Com- 
^Irto  jMM-Honallt'-  In  ttie  mind  r'  the  ancients  implies 
Uviag  badj 


c  Mr.  Froude,  on  T/ie  Book  of  Job,  seems  not  to 
perceive,  or  to  Ignore,  the  ground  on  wliieh  Eliphas 
reasons. 

<l  See  Herder's  excellent  remarks,  quoted  by  llosen- 
niiiller,  p.  24.  Mr.  Froude  quite  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Job  here,  as  cl.sewhpro,  tjikoa.  up  his  opponents' 
argumonti,  and  urijes  all  the  truth  which  tliey  may 
Involve  with  greater  force,  thus  showing  himself  i 
of  the  position. 

<•   A  I!uz.i(e. 

/  A  point  well  drawn  out  by  Schlottmann,  p.  i 
Job  hod  specially  complalDed  of  the  silence  of  Ood. 
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|16,  17)  —  and  prepares  him  (23)  by  the  mediation 
}f  a  spiritual  interpreter  (the  angel  Jehovah  "  of 
Genesis)  to  implore  and  to  obtain  pardon  (24), 
renewal  of  life  (25),  perfect  access  and  restoration 
(26).  This  statement  does  not  involve  any  charge 
of  special  guilt,  such  as  tlie  friends  had  alleged  and 
Job  had  repudiated.  Since  tlie  warning  and  suffer- 
ing are  pre\entive,  as  well  as  remedial,  tiie  visita- 
tion anticijjates  the  commissiion  of  sin;  't  saves  man 
from  pride,  and  other  temptations  of  wealth  and 
power,  and  it  effects  the  real  object  of  all  divine 
interpositions,  the  entire  submission  to  God's  will. 
Again,  Elihu  argues  (xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charge 
of  injustice,  direct  or  implicit,  against  God  involves 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source 
of  justice;  tlie  very  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from 
his  governance  of  the  universe,  the  principle  of 
which  is  love.  In  his  absolute  knowledge  God  sees 
all  secrets,  and  by  his  absolute  power  he  controls 
all  events,  and  that,  for  the  one  end  of  britiging 
righteousness  to  light  (21-30).  Man  has  of  course 
no  claim  upon  God ;  what  he  receives  is  purely  a 
matter  of  grace  (xxxv.  6-9).  The  occasional  ap- 
peartnce  of  unanswered  prayer  (9),  wlien  evil  seems 
to  get  tlie  upper  hand,  is  owini;  merely  to  tlie  fact 
that  man  prays  in  a  proud  and  insolent  spirit  (12, 
13).  Job  may  look  to  his  heart,  and  he  will  see 
if  that  is  true  of  himself. 

Job  is  silent,  and  Elihu  proceeds  (xxxvi.)  to  show 
that  the  Almightiuess  of  God  is  not,  as  Job  seems 
to  assert,  associated  with  any  contempt  or  neglect 
of  his  creatures.  Job,  by  ignoring  this  truth,  has 
been  led  into  grave  error,  and  terrilile  danger  (12; 
cf.  18),  but  God  is  still  drawing  him,  and  if  he 
yields  and  follows  he  will  yet  be  delivered.  The 
rest  of  the  discourse  brings  out  forcibly  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  manifestations  of  goodness,  as  well 
as  greatness  in  creation.  Indeed,  the  great  ol  ject 
of  all  natural  phenomena  is  to  teach  men  —  '-wlio 
teacheth  like  HimV  "  This  part  differs  from  Job's 
magnificent  description  of  the  mystery  and  majesty 
of  God's  works,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  a  clearer 
iBcognition  of  a  loving  purpose  —  and  from  the 
address  of  the  Lord  which  follows,  by  its  discursive 
and  argumentative  tone.  The  last  words  are  evi- 
dently spoken  wliile  a  violent  storm  is  coming  on; 
in  which  Klihu  views  the  signs  of  a  Theopbany, 
which  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  intense  realization 
of  the  nothingness  of  man  before  God. 

4.  From  the  preceding  analysis  it  is  obvious  that 
many  weighty  truths  ha\e  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  —  nearly  every  theory  of  the 
objects  and  uses  of  suffering  has  been  reviewed  — 
while  a  great  advance  has  been  made  towards  the 
apprehension  of  doctrines  herenfter  to  be  revealed, 
such  as  were  known  only  to  God.  But  the  mjstery 
is  not  as  yet  really  cleared  up.  The  position  of  the 
three  original  opponents  is  shown  to  be  untenable 
—  the  views  of  .lob  himself  to  be  but  imperfect  — 
while  even  Elihu  gives  not  the  least  intimation 
that  he  recognizes  one  special  object  of  calamity. 
In  tlie  case  of  Job,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  that 

"  Thus  A.  Schultens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"  angel,'"  not  "  ines.<eng;er,''  is  the  true  translatioi. , 
nor  that  the  angel,  the   one  of  a   thousand,   is  the 

TTirT^   '7Sb!5  of  Genesis. 

f>  This  bearing  of  the  statement  upon  the  whole 
irgument  is  satisfactorilv  shown  by  llahn  (Introduction 
•o  Job,  p  4),  and  by  Schlottmann  in  his  commentary 
ID  tho  passage  (p.  489). 

c  lljls  is  the  strangely  exaggerated  form  in  which 
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object  was  to  try  his  sincerity,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  goodness,  integrity  in  all  relations,  and  devout 
faith  in  God,  can  exist  independent  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. [See  addition,  Amer.  cd.]  This  object 
never  occurs  to  tlie  mind  of  any  one  of  tlie  inter- 
locutors, nor  could  it  be  proved  without  a  revelation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  amount  of  censure  due 
to  Job  for  the  excesses  into  which  he  had  been  be- 
trayed, and  to  his  tliree  opponents  for  their  harshness 
and  want  of  candor,  could  only  be  awarded  by  an  om- 
niscient Judge.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Theoph- 
any  —  from  the  midst  of  the  storm  Jehovah  speaks. 

In  language  of  incomparable  grandeur  He  re- 
proves and  silences  the  murmurs  of  Job.  God  does 
not  condescend,  strictly  speaking,  to  argue  with 
his  creatures.  The  speculative  questions  discussed 
in  the  colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but  the  declaration 
of  God's  absolute  power  is  illustrated  by  a  marve- 
lously  beautiful  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
glory  of  creation,  and  his  all-embracing  Providence 
by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. He  who  would  argue  with  the  Lord  must 
understand  at  least  the  objects  for  which  instincts 
so  strange  and  manifold  are  given  to  the  beings  far 
below  man  in  gifts  and  powers.  This  declaration 
suffices  to  bring  Job  to  a  right  mind :  he  confesses 
his  inability  to  comprehend,  and  therefore  to  answer 
his  Maker  (xl.  3,  4).  A  second  address  completes 
the  work.  It  proves  that  a  charge  of  injustice 
against  (Jod  involves  the  consequence  that  the  ac- 
cuser is  more  competent  than  He  to  rule  the  uni- 
verse. He  should  then  be  able  to  control,  to  punish, 
to  reduce  all  creatures  to  order  —  but  he  cannot 
even  subdue  the  monsters  of  the  irrational  creation. 
BafHed  by  leviathan  and  behemoth,  how  can  he 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  how  contend  with 
Him  who  made  and  rules  them  all'i?  >> 

5.  Job's  unreserved  submission  terminates  the 
trial.  He  expresses  deep  contrition,  not  of  course 
for  sins  falsely  imputed  to  him,  but  for  the  bitter- 
ness and  an-ogance  which  had  characterized  some 
portions  of  his  complaints.  In  the  rebuke  then 
addressed  to  Job's  opponents  the  integrity  of  his 
character  is  distinctly  recognized,  wliile  they  are 
condemned  for  untruth,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  willful,  but  proceeded  fi-om  a  real  but  narrow- 
minded  conviction  of  the  Di\ine  justice,  is  pardoned 
on  the  intercession  of  Job.  The  restoration  of  his 
external  prosperity,  which  is  an  ine\itable  result 
of  God's  personal  manifestation,  symbolizes  the 
ultimate  compensation  of  the  righteous  for  all  suf- 
ferings undergone  upon  earth. 

From  this  analysis  it  seems  clear  that  certain 
views  concerning  the  general  object  of  the  book  are 
partial  or  erroneous.  It  cannot  be  the  object  of 
the  writer  to  prove  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween guilt  and  sorrow,"^  or  that  the  old  orthodox 
doctrine  of  retribution  was  radically  unsound.  Job 
himself  recognizes  the  general  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
which  is  in  fact  confirmed  by  his  ultimate  restora- 
tion to  happiness. f'  Nor  is  the  development  of  the 
great  doctrine  of  a  future  state  the  primary  object.* 


Mr.  Froude  represents  the  views  of  Ewald.  Nothir.%, 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book. 

<1  See  Ewald's  remarks  in  his  Jahrb.  1858,  p.  33 
The  notion  that  Job  is  a  type  of  the  Uebrew  nation 
in  their  sufferings,  and  that  the  book  was  written  to 
console  them  in  their  exile,  held  by  Cli'rious  and  Bp. 
Warburton,  is  generally  rejected.  See  RoserimiiUer, 
pp.  13-16. 

e  Ewald's  theory,  on  which  Schlottmann  has  BOlfta 
excellent  observations  (p.  48). 
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It  would  not  in  th.il  case  have  liPtn  pa-^sed  over  in 
Job's  lasl  discourse,  in  tlie  sfjeecli  of  Klihu,  or  in 
the  address  of  the  I^rd  God.  In  fact,  critics  who 
hold  tiiat  view  admit  that  tiie  doctrine  is  rather 
BUtfwested  than  develo|)ed,  and  amounts  to  scarcely 
more  than  a  wisli,  a  presentiment,  at  tlie  most  a 
Bul.jective  conviction  of  a  truth  first  fully  revealed 
by  Him  "  who  brouj^ht  life  and  immortality  to 
light."  The  great  object  must  surely  be  that  which 
is  distinctly  intimated  in  tlie  introduction,  and 
confinned  in  the  conclusion,  to  show  the  cflects  of 
calamity  in  its  worst  and  most  awful  Ibrm  upon  a 
truly  religious  spirit.  Job  is  no  Stoic,  no  Titan 
(Ewald,  p.  20),  struggling  rebelliously  against  God; 
no  I'rometheus,"  victim  of  a  jealous  and  unrelenting 
Deity:  he  is  a  suffering  man,  acutely  sensitive  to 
all  impressions  inward  and  outward,  grieved  by  the 
loss  of  wealth,  jwsition,  domestic  happiness,  the 
respect  of  his  countrymen,  dependents,  and  fol- 
lowers, tortured  by  a  loathsome  and  all  but  unen- 
durable dise.ise,  and  stung  to  an  agony  of  grief  and 
passion  by  the  insiimations  of  conscious  guilt  and 
hyix)crisy.  Under  such  provocation,  being  wholly 
without  a  clew  to  the  cause  of  his  misery,  and 
hoiieless  of  i-estoration  to  happiness  on  earth,  he  is 
shaken  to  the  utmost,  and  driven  almost  to  des- 
peration. Still  in  the  centre  of  his  being  he  re- 
mains firm  and  unmoved — with  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrit.^ without  a  doubt 

as  to  the  power,  wisdom,  truth,  or  alisolute  justice 
of  God,  and  therefore  awaiting  witii  longing  expec- 
tation *  the  final  judgment  whicii  he  is  assured 
must  come  and  bring  him  deliverance.  The  repre- 
sentation of  such  a  character,  involving  the  dis- 
comfiturj  of  man's  great  enemy,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manifold  prol)lenis  which  such  a 
spectacle  suirgests  to  men  of  iuJiK-rfect  knowledge, 
but  thoughtful  and  inquiring  minds,  is  the  true 
object  of  the  writer,  who,  like  all  great  spirits  of 
the  ancient  world,  dealt  less  with  abstract  jjroposi- 
tions  than  with  the  objective  realities  of  existence. 
Such  is  the  impression  naturally  made  by  the  book, 
and  which  is  recognized  more  distinctly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  reader  grasps  tlie  tenor  of  the  arguments, 
and  realizes  tiie  characters  and  events.  [See  ap- 
pended remarks,  Amer.  ed.] 

II.   Jnlt</rily  nf  the  hook It  is  satisfactory  to 

find  that  tiie  arguments  employed  by  those  who 
impugn  the  authenticity  of  considerable  fiortions 
of  this  book  are  for  the  most  part  mutually  de- 
stnictive,  and  that  the  most  minute  and  searching 
investigations  bring  out^he  most  convincing  proofs 
of  the  unity  of  its  composition,  and  the  coherence 
of  its  constituent  parts.  One  point  of  >:reat  im- 
portance is  noted  by  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  writers  (M.  E.  Kenan,  Le  IJvre  de  .lob, 
I'aris,  1859)  on  this  subject.  After  some  strong 
remarks  \\\vm  tiie  inequality  of  the  style,  and  ap- 
pearance of  interpolation,  M.  E.  Henan  oltsenes 
(p.  xliv.) :  "  The  Hebrews,  and  Orientals  in  general, 
differed  widely  from  us  in  their  views  about  com- 
position.    Their  works  never  have  that  perfectly 


a  Sohlottniann  (p.  46),  who  draws  also  a  very  in- 
teresting comparison  between  Job  and  Vipramitra,  in 
the  Kaiiiayuna  (p.  1'2S). 

b  S«c  tlie  pjisKiijfi'K  quoted  by  Ewald,  p.  27. 

c  It  In  a  very  remarkable  Inntjiiice  both  of  the  In- 
jonflitcncy  of  M.  lU'imn,  and  of  the  little  reliance 
irhich  can  he  placed  upon  the  Judianent  of  criticH  upon 
•uch  qm-KiiiitiH,  thiit  he  and  K«iild  iiru  nt  dlre<'t  issue 
ta  to  the  BtaU;  in  which  the  text  of  thti  hook  hns  been 
bkuiod  down  to  aa.     Kwald  ron.'idor*  that  it  is  pure 
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defined  outline  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  ami  wi 
should  he  careful  not  to  assume  interpolations  or 
alterations  {retouches)  when  we  meet  with  defects 
of  sequence  which  surprise  us."  He  then  shows 
that  in  parts  of  the  work,  acknowledged  by  all 
critics  to  be  by  one  hand,  there  are  very  strong  in- 
stances of  what  Europeans  might  regard  as  repeti- 
tion, or  sus[)ect  of  interpolation : «  thus  Elihu 
recommences  his  argument  four  times;  while  dis- 
courses of  Job,  which  have  distinct  portions,  such 
as  to  modern  critics  might  seem  unconnected  and 
even  misplaced,  are  impressed  with  such  a  charac- 
ter of  sublimity  and  force  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  are  the  product  of  a  single  inspiration.  To 
this  just  and  true  observation  it  must  be  added 
that  the  assumed  want  of  coherence  and  of  logical 
consistency  is  for  the  most  part  only  apparent,  and 
results  from  a  radical  dift'erence  in  the  mode  of 
thinking  and  enunciating  thought  between  the  old 
Eastern  and  modem  European. 

Eour  parts  of  the  book  have  been  most  generally 
attacked.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  chapters  (1)  on  account  of 
the  style.  Of  course  there  is  an  ob\ious  and  nat- 
ural diflferenee  between  the  prose  of  the  narrative 
and  the  highly  poetical  language  of  the  colloquy. 
Yet  the  best  critics  now  acknowledge  that  the  style 
of  these  portions  is  quite  as  antique  in  its  simple 
and  severe  grandeur*'  as  that  of  the  Tentateuch 
itself  (to  which  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance «), 
or  as  any  other  part  of  this  book,  while  it  is  as 
strikingly  unlike  the  narrative  style  of  all  the  later 
productions  of  the  Helirews.  Ewald  says  with 
lierfect  truth,  "these  prosaic  words  harmonize 
thoroughly  with  the  old  poem  in  subject-matter 
and  thoughts,  in  coloring  and  in  art,  also  in  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  prose  can  be  like  poetry."  It  is 
said  again  that  the  doctrinal  views  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  Job.  This  is  wholly  unfounded. 
The  fundamenttil  principles  of  the  patriarch,  as 
develojied  in  the  most  solemn  of  his  discourses,  are 
identical  with  tliose  maintained  throughout  the 
book.  The  form  of  worship  belongs  essentially  to 
the  early  patriarchal  type;  with  little  of  ceremonial 
ritual,  without  a  separate  priesthood,  thoroughly 
domestic  in  form  and  spirit.  The  representation 
of  the  angels,  and  their  appellation,  "  sons  of  God," 
peculiar  to  this  book  and  to  (jcnesis,  accord  entirely 
with  the  intimations  in  the  earliest  documents  of 
the  Semitic  race.  It  is  moreover  alleged  that  there 
are  discrepancies  between  the  facts  related  in  the 
introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions  in  the 
dialogue.  IJut  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
xix.  17  and  the  statement  that  all  Job's  children 
had  perished,  rests  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
words  ^3t^5  "".^S,  "children  of  my  womb,"  i.  e. 
"of  the  womb  that  bare  me"  —  "my  brethren," 
not  "my  ciiilriren"  (cf.  iii.  ]0):  indeed  the  de- 
struction of  the  patriarch's  whole  family  is  re- 
peatedly assumed  in  the  dialogue  (e.  g.  viii.  4,  xxix. 
5).     Again,  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the 

—  that  the  MSS.  must  have  been  very  good  — the 
verbal  connection  is  accurate  —  and  emendations  un- 
necessary (sec  p.  fiO).  M.  Kenan  asserts.  "  Oct  antique 
nionumont  nouf  est  pjirvenu,  j'cn  suiii»i>orsund(5,  dans 
un  t'tftt  fort  misOrablu  ot  niuculii  en  plusifurs  en- 
drolts  "  (p.  Ix.). 

<'  Rcnan  :  "  Ixs  grand  caract^ro  du  rt'cit  est  um 
prcuve  de  son  anciennct<?." 

<■  For  a  list  of  coincidences  see  Dr.  Lee's  Job,  p 
49. 
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JefeJit  of  Satan  in  the  last  cbapter  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  poem 
(Schlottmann.  pp.  39,  40).  It  was  too  obvious  a 
result  to  need  special  notice,  and  it  had  in  fact 
been  accomplished  by  the  steadfast  faith  of  the 
patriarch  even  before  the  discussions  commenced. 
No  allusion  to  the  agency  of  that  spirit  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  colloquy,  since  Job  and  his  friends 
are  represented  as  wholly  ignorant  of  the  transac- 
tions in  heaven.  At  present,  indeed,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  "  that  the  entire  work  would  be  mi- 
intelligible  without  these  portions. 

2.  Strong  objections  are  made  to  the  passage 
wvii.  from  ver.  7  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here 
Jol)  describes  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  godless  hypo- 
crite in  terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  argu- 
ments in  other  discourses.  Dr.  Kennicott,  whose 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Eichhorn,  Froude,  and  others, 
held  that,  owing  to  some  confusion  or  omission  in 
the  JIS.,  the  missing  speech  of  Zophar  has  been 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Job.  The  fact  of  the  con- 
tradiction is  denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  shown 
that  it  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  patri- 
arch's character  and  fundamental  principles.  He 
had  been  provoked,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
aggravation,  into  statements  which  at  the  close  of 
the  discussion  he  would  be  anxious  to  guard  or  re- 
call: he  was  bound,  having  spoken  so  harshly,  to 
recognize,  what  beyond  doubt  he  never  intended  to 
deny,  the  general  justice  of  divine  dispensations 
even  in  this  world.  Moreover  he  intimates  a  belief 
or  presentiment  of  a  future  retribution,  of  which 
there  are  no  indications  in  any  other  speaker  (.see 
ver.  8).  The  whole  chapter  is  thoroughly  coherent : 
the  first  part  is  admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  Job ; 
nor  can  the  rest  be  disjoined  from  it  without  in- 
jury to  the  sense.  Ewald  says,  "only  a  grievous 
misunderstanding  of  the  whole  book  could  have 
misled  the  modern  critics  who  hold  that  this  pas- 
sage is  interpolated  or  misplaced."  (7ther  critics 
have  abundantly  vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the 
passage  (Hahn,  Schlottmann,  etc.).  As  for  the 
style,  E.  Kenan,  a  most  competent  authority  in  a 
matter  of  taste,  declares  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
developments  of  the  poem.  It  certainly  differs  ex- 
ceedingly in  its  breadth,  loftiness,  and  devout  spirit, 
from  the  speeches  of  Zophar,  for  whose  silence  sat- 
isfactory reasons  have  been  already  assigned  (see 
the  analysis). 

■i.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  address  of  the 
Almighty  have  been  rejected  as  interpolations  by 
many,  of  course  rationalistic,  writers  (Stuhlmann, 
Bernstein,  Eichhom,  Ewald,  Meier);  partly  be- 
cause of  an  alleged  inferiority  of  style;  partly  as 
not  having  any  bearing  upon  the  argument;  but 
the  connection  of  reasoning,  involved,  though,  as 
was  to  be  e.xpected,  not  drawn  out  in  this  discourse, 
has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  analysis;  and  as 
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for  the  style,  few  who  have  a  true  ear  foi  the  re- 
sonant grandeur  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  will  dis- 
sent from  the  judgment  of  E.  Kenan,''  whose  sug- 
gestion, that  it  may  have  been  written  by  the  same 
author  at  a  later  date,  is  far  from  weakening  the 
force  of  his  observation  as  to  the  identity  of  the  style. 
•i.  The  speech  of  Elihu  presents  greater  ditfi- 
culties,  and  has  been  rejected  by  several  rationalists, 
whose  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  not  only 
by  orthodox  writers,  but  by  some  of  the  most 
skeptical  commentators.^^  The  fonner  support  their 
decision  chiefly  on  the  manifest,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  real,  difference  between  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  book  hi  tone  of  thought,  in  doctrinal 
views,  and  more  positively  in  language  and  general 
style.  Much  stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts  that 
Elihu  is  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor  at 
the  end,  and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered  by  Job, 
and  unnoticed  in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty. 
These  pouits  were  obsened  by  very  early  writers, 
and  were  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  Elihu  was  regarded  as  a  specially  inspired 
person  (Schlottmann,  p.  53).  In  the  Seder  Olam 
(a  rabbinical  system  of  chronology)  he  is  reckoned 
among  the  prophets  who  declared  the  will  of  God 
to  the  Gentiles  before  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 
S.  Bar  Nachman  (12th  century)  notes  his  connec- 
tion with  the  family  of  Abraham  as  a  sign  that  he 
was  the  fittest  person  to  expound  the  ways  of  God. 
The  Greek  lathers  generally  follow  L'hrysostom  in 
attributing  to  him  a  superior  intellect ;  while  many 
of  the  best  critics  of  the  two  last  centuries  ^  con- 
sider that  the  true  dialectic  solution  of  the  great 
problems  discussed  in  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  his 
discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  Jerome,^  who  is 
followed  by  Gregory.'  and  many  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  writers  of  the  Western  Church,  speak  of 
his  character  and  arguments  with  singular  con- 
tempt. Later  critics,  chiefly  rationalists,^  see  in 
him  but  an  empty  babbler,  introduced  only  to 
heighten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  last  solemn 
and  dignified  discourse  of  Job.  The  alteniative  of 
rejecting  his  speech  as  an  interpolation  was  scarcely 
less  objectionable,  and  has  been  preferred  by  Stuhl- 
mann, Bernstein,  Ewald,  Kenan,  and  other  writers 
of  similar  opinions  in  our  country.  A  candid  and 
searching  examination,  however,  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  proved  (see  Schlottmann,  Einl. 
p.  5.5)  that  there  is  a  close  internal  connection  be- 
tween this  and  other  parts  of  the  book ;  there  are 
references  to  numerous  passages  in  the  discour.^es 
of  Job  and  his  friends;  so  covert  as  only  to  be  dis- 
covered by  close  inquiry,  yet,  when  pointed  cut,  so 
striking  and  natural  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
Elihu  supplies  exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  demands 
—  a  confutation  of  his  opinions,  not  merely  pro- 
duced by  an  overwhelming  display  of  divine  power, 
but  by  rational  and  human  arguments,  and  pro- 
ceeding  from   one,   not  like  his  other  opponent* 


o  Uatin,  p.  13 ;  Rosenmuller,  p.  46 ;  Eichhom, 
Ewald,  Schlottmann,  Kenan,  etc. 

ft  '■  Le  style  du  fragment  dont  nous  parlons  est  celui 
les  meilleurs  endroits  du  poeme.  NuUe  part  la  coupe 
n'eat  plus  vigoureuse,  le  parallelisme  plus  sonore : 
tout  indique  que  ce  singulier  morceau  est  de  la  m'me 
nain,  mais  non  pas  du  meme  jet,  que  le  teste  Jn  dia- 
sour?  de  Jehovah"  (p.  L.). 

c  Bertholdt,  Ge?eniu3,  Scharer,  Jabn,  Umbreit, 
tosenmiiUer ;  and  of  course  by  moderate  or  orthodox 
writers,  as  Uavernick,  llabn,  Stickel,  Ilengsrenberg, 
ind  Schlottmann.  Mr.  Froude  ventures,  nevertheless, 
tio  awert  that  this  speech   U  "now   decisirnly   pro- 


nounced by  Hebrew  scholars  not  to  be  genuine,"  and 
he  disposes  of  the  question  in  a  short  note  ( The  Book 
of  Job,  p.  24). 

d  Thu.i  Calvin,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  A.  Schultens 
who  speaks  of  his  speech  thus :  "  Elihui  moderatis- 
sima  ilia  quidem.  sed  tamen  zelo  Dei  liagrantissima 
redargutio,  qua  Jobum  subtiliter  non  minus  quam 
graviter  compescere  aggreditur." 

e  The  commentary  on  Job  is  not  by  Jerome,  but 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  probably  expresses  b)l 
thoughts. 

/  MoTalia  Magna,  lib.  xxviii.  1,  11 

a  Eictibom,  Bertholdt,  Umbreit. 
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bigoted  or  hjiwcritica],  but  upright,  candid,  and 
trutliCul  (coui[j.  xxxiii.  3  with  vi.  24,  2j).  The 
reaj5oriins,'s  of  Illihu  are.  moreover,  such  as  are 
neech'd  for  the  development  of  tiie  doctrines  incul- 
catfd  in  tiie  book,  while  tlitv  are  necessarily  cast 
in  a  form  which  could  not  without  irreverence  be  as- 
sif^ned  to  the  Almighty."  As  to  the  objection  that 
the  doctrinal  system  of  Kliliu  is  in  some  points 
more  advanced  than  that  of  Job  or  his  friends,  it 
may  be  answered,  first,  that  there  are  no  traces  in 
this  discourse  of  certain  doctrines  whicli  were  un- 
doubtedly known  at  the  earliest  date  to  which  those 
critics  would  assign  the  interpolation;  whereas  it. is 
evident  that  if  known  they  would  have  been  ad- 
duced as  the  very  strongest  arguments  for  a  warn- 
ing and  consolation.  No  reader  of  the  I'salms  and 
of  the  prophets  could  have  failed  to  urge  such  topics 
as  the  resurrection,  the  future  judgment,  and  the 
personal  advent  of  Messian.  .Secondly,  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  I'Uihu  differs  rather  in  degree  than 
in  kind  from  that  which  has  been  either  developed 
or  intimated  in  several  passages  of  the  work,  and 
consists  chiefly  iii  a  specific  application  of  the  me- 
diatorial tlieory,  not  unknown  to  Job,  and  in  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  love  manifested  in  all 
providential  dispensations.  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  admirable 
skill  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  work, 
that  tlie  highest  view  as  to  the  object  of  afflictions, 
and  to  the  source  to  which  men  should  apply  for 
comfort  and  instruction,  should  be  reserved  for  this, 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  human  reasoners,''  is 
the  ctdniinating  point  of  the  discussion.  Little  can 
be  said  for  Lightfoot's  theory,  that  the  whole  work 
was  composed  by  Klihu;  or  for  K.  lienan's  con- 
jecture tliat  this  discourse  may  have  been  composed 
by  the  author  in  his  old  age;c  yet  these  views 
imply  an  unconscious  impression  that  IClihu  is  the 
fullest  exponent  of  the  truth.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  two''  of  the  most  impartial  and  discern- 
ing critics,  who  unite  in  denying  this  to  be  an 
original  and  integral  portion  of  the  work,  fully 
acknowledge  its  intrinsic  e.xcellence  and  beauty. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  omis- 
sion of  Klilurs  name  in  the  introduction.  No  per- 
sons are  named  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as 
agents,  or  as  otherwise  concerued  in  the  e\ent3. 
Thus  Job's  brethrew  are  named  incidentally  in  one 
of  his  speeches,  and  his  relatives  are  for  tlie  first 
time  in  the  concluding  chapter.  Had  V.UUii  been 
mentioned  at  first,  we  should  of  course  have  ex- 
pected him  to  talie  part  in  the  discussio)i,  and  the 
impression  made  by  his  startling  address  would 
have  l)een  lost.  Job  does  not  answer  him,  nor  in- 
deed could  he  deny  the  cogency  of  his  an;un.ents; 
while  this  silence  brings  out  a  curious  point  of  coin- 
cidence with  a  previous  declaration  of  the  patriarch 
(vi.  24,  2.")).  Again,  the  discourse  I)eing  si  bstan- 
lially  true  did  not  need  correction,  and  is  ll  erefore 


a  Sec  Sctilottmann  (/.  c).  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  just,  tbough  sarcastic,  criticism  of  I'ope  ou 
Milton's  irreverence  and  b.id  taste. 

b  lliihn  mi.vs  of  Kliliu  :  "A  young  wise  iniin,  mp- 
rescntiui;  nil  tlie  intelligence  of  his  ngf? "  (p.  ft)-  Cf. 
A.  Schultcng  and  Ueng-itenbcrg  in  Kitto's  Cijet.  of 
BM.  Lit. 

c  Page  Ivii.  This  implies,  at  any  rnto,  that  in  bin 
opinion  them  is  no  ab.iolutu  incoiupntlliillty  between 
thin  and  other  parts  of  the  booli  in  point  of  style  or 
Ihoiiglit.  The  conjecture  Is  a  striking  instance  of  in- 
I'ucy  in  a  very  Jogiimtic  writer. 
Ewil.'i  and  llenuQ.      Ewaldsays:  "  The  thoughtH 
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left  unnoticed  in  the  final  decision  of  the  Almightj. 
Nothing  indt>ed  could  be  more  in  harmony  whb 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  l'".ast  than  that  a  youtli 
moved  by  a  special  and  supernatural  impulse  to 
spe;ik  out  God's  truth  in  the  presence  of  his  elders, 
should  retire  into  obscurity  when  he  had  done  hia 
work.  More  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  objec- 
tion resting  upon  diversity  of  style,  and  dialectic 
peculiarities.  The  most  acute  critics  differ  indeed 
in  their  estimate  of  lioth,  and  are  often  grossly 
deceived  (see  Schlottmann,  p.  Gl),  still  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  may  be  accounted 
for  either  on  the  supposition  that  the  author  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  form  in  which  tradition  handed 
down  the  dialogue;  in  which  case  the  speech  of  a 
Syrian  might  be  expected  to  bear  tr.ices  of  his  dia- 
lect: 'or  that  the  Ciialdaic  forms  and  idioms,  which 
are  far  from  resembling  later  vulgarisms  or  corrup- 
tions of  Hebrew,  and  occur  only  ia  highly  poetic 
passages  of  the  oldest  writers,  are  such  a.s  jjecu- 
liarly  suit  the  style  of  the  young  and  fiery  speaker 
(see  Schlottmann,  Eiid.  p.  Gl).  It  has  been  ob- 
served, and  with  apparent  truth,  that  the  discourses 
of  the  other  interlocutors  have  each  a  very  distinct 
and  characteristic  coloring,  shown  not  only  in  the 
general  tone  of  thought,  Imt  in  peculiarities  of 
expression  (Ewald  and  Schlottmann).  The  exces- 
sive obscurity  of  the  style,  which  is  universally 
admitted,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. A  young  man  speaking  under  strong  excite- 
ment, embairassed  by  the  presence  of  his  elders, 
and  by  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  his  position, 
might  be  expected  to  use  language  obscured  by 
repetitions;  and,  though  ingenious  and  true,  yet 
somewhat  intricate  and  imperfectly  developed  argu- 
ments; such  as  in  fact  present  great  ditliculties  in 
the  exegesis  of  this  portion  of  the  book. 

III.  Ilktoriod  Character  of  l/,e  M'ori-.  —  Tliree 
distinct  theories  have  been  maintained  at  various 
times  —  some  believing  the  book  to  be  strictly  his- 
torical ;  others  a  religious  fiction ;  others  a  composi- 
tion b:ised  upon  facts.  Until  a  comparatively  late 
time  the  prevalent  opinion  was,  not  only  that  the 
persons  and  events  which  it  describes  are  real,  but 
that  the  very  words  of  the  speakers  were  accurately 
recorded.  It  was  supposed  either  that  .lob  himself 
em|)loyed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  writing  it 
(.\.  Schultens),  or  that  at  a  very  early  age  some 
inspired  Hebrew  collected  the  facts  and  sayings, 
faithfully  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  presented 
them  to  his  countrymen  in  their  own  tongue.  Hy 
some  the  authorshii)  of  the  work  was  attributed  to 
Moses;  by  others  it  was  believed  (and  this  theory 
has  lately  been  sustained  with  much  ingenuity  c) 
that  Moses  became  acquainted  with  the  documents 
during  his  residence  in  Midian,  and  that  he  added 
the  introductory  and  conchuling  cha])ters. 

'Ciie  fact  of  Job's  existence,  and  the  snl>stantia] 
truth  of  the  narrative,  were  not  likely  to  be  denied 


in  this  speech  arc  in  themselves  exci-cdlngly  pure  and 
true,  conceived  with  |;re:iter  depth,  and  jircsented  witli 
more  force  than  in  the  rest  of  the  book  "  (p.  820). 

<■  This  seems  a  sulBcient  answer  to  an  objection 
more  likely  to  occur  to  a  modern  European  than  to  a 
Hebrew 

/  Stickcl  supposes  that  the  Aramaic  forms  wer» 
Intentionally  Introduced  by  the  author  on  account  oT 
the  Syrian  descent  of  Klihu. 

0  By  Dr.  ^Jee  ;  sec  his  Introduction.  lie  accounti 
thus  for  the  use  of  the  name  mH^,  found,  with  oni 
ezoeptioo,  only  in  tbu8«  chapter*. 
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by  Helirews  »r  Christians,  considering  the  terms 
ill  which  the  patriarcli  is  named  in  the  14th  of  Eze- 
kiel  and  in  tlie  Epistle  of  St.  James  (ver.  11).  It 
Beenied  to  early  writers  incompatible  with  any  idea 
of  inspiration  to  assume  that  a  naiTative,  certainly 
not  allegorical,  should  he  a  mere  fiction ;  and  irrev- 
erent to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would  be  in- 
troduced as  a  speaker  in  an  imaginary  colloquy. 
In  the  East  numerous  traditions  (Ewald,  pp.  17,  18; 
see  D'Heibelot,  s.  v.  Ayoub)  about  the  patriarch 
and  his  family  show  the  deep  impression  made  by 
his  character  and  calamities:  these  traditions  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  the  book  itself; 
but  it  is  at  le.ast  equally  probalile  that  they  had  an 
independent  origin.  We  are  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion by  the  soundest  principles  of  criticism. 
Ewald  says  {Kinl.  p.  15)  most  truly,  "  The  inven- 
tion of  a  history  witliout  foundation  in  facts  —  the 
creation  of  a  person,  represented  as  ha\'ing  a  real 
historical  existence,  out  of  the  mere  head  of  the 
poet  —  is  a  notion  so  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
all  antiquity,  that  it  only  began  to  develop  itself 
gradually  in  the  latest  epoch  of  the  literature  of 
any  ancient  people,  and  in  its  complete  form  belongs 
only  to  the  most  modern  times."  In  the  canonical 
books  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  such  invention. 
Of  all  people  the  Hebrews  were  the  least  likely  to 
mingle  the  mere  creations  of  imagination  with  the 
sacred  records  re\erenced  as  the  peculiar  glory  of 
their  race. 

This  principle  is  corroborated  by  special  argu- 
ments. It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improbable 
that  a  Hebrew,  had  he  invented  sucli  a  character 
as  that  of  Job,  should  have  represented  him.  as  be- 
longing to  a  race  which,  though  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor,  was  nexer  on  friendly,  and 
generally  on  hostile,  terms  with  his  own  people. 
Uz,  the  residence  of  Job,  is  in  no  way  associated 
with  Israelitish  history,  and,  apart  from  the  patri- 
arch's own  history,  would  have  no  interest  for  a 
Hebrew.  The  names  of  most  persons  introduced 
have  no  meaning  connected  with  the  part  attriliu- 
ted  to  them  in  the  narrative.  The  name  of  Job 
himself  is  but  an  apparent  exception.     According 

to  most  critics  3"1*S  is  derived  from  3''W,  infcn- 
sus  fult,  and  means  "  cruelly  or  hostilely  treated :  " 
according  to  others  (Ewald  and  Rosenmiiller)  of 
high  authority  it  may  signify  "a  true  penitent," 

con-esponding  to   ^_j'>',  so  applied  to  Job,  and 

evidently  with  reference  to  his  name,  in  the  Koran 
(Sur.  38,  44).  In  either  case  the  name  would  give 
but  a  very  partial  view,  and  would  indeed  fail  to 
represent  the  central  principle «  of  the  patriarch's 
heroic  character.  It  is  moreover  far  from  improb- 
able that  the  name  previously  borne  by  the  hero 
may  ha\'e  been  changed  in  commemoration  of  the 
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a  A  fictitious  name  would  of  course  have  meant 
what  the  ancients  supposed  that  Job  must  signify. 
To  '\u>p  ovQixa.  iiTTO/oioi'T)  i/octrai,  Kai  ecmv,  los  yei/e'crflai 
ouTOf  0  wpoeKkrfOri ,  r)  KKr)Br\vaL  OTTcp  cycVcTO.  Didymus 
Alexand.  col.  1120,  ed.  Migne. 

6  This  is  a.ssumed  by  all  the  critics  who  believe  the 
details  of  the  work  to  be  a  pure  creation  of  the  poet. 
"He  has  represented  the  simple  relations  of  patri- 
archal life,  and  sustained  the  assumed  character  of  a 
rich  Arabian  chieftain  of  a  nomad  tribe,  with  the 
greatest  truthfulness."  (Uahn.)  Thus  Ewald,  Schlott- 
mann,  etc.,  p.  70. 

c  Both  races  probably  dwelt  near  the  land  of  Uz. 
Vb  Rosenm.  Proll.  pp.  30,  31. 


event.  Such  was  the  case  with  Aliraham,  Jacob 
Joshua,  and  in  all  probability  with  many  other  l>X9- 
torical  personages  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  u 
worth  noting,  without  laying  much  stress  upon  the 
fact,  that  in  a  notice  appended  to  the  Alexandrian 
version  it  is  stated,  '<  he  bore  previously  the  name 
of  Jobab;  "  and  that  a  tradition  adopted  by  the 
Jews  and  some  Christian  Fathers,  identifies  Job 
with  Jobab,  prince  of  Edora,  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  33.  Moreover  a  coincidence  between  the 
name  and  the  character  or  history  of  a  real  person 
is  not  uncommon  in  any  age.  To  this  it  is  objected 
that  the  resemblance  in  Greek  does  not  exist  in  the 

Hebrew — a  strange  assertion:  2VS  and  32T* 
are  certainly  not  much  less  alike  than  'lcoj3  and 
'Ia>;3a3. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  a  singular 
air  of  reality  hi  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  must 
either  proceed  naturally  from  a  faithful  adherence 
to  olijective  truth,  or  be  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
summate art.''  The  effect  is  produced  partly  bj 
the  thorough  consistency  of  all  the  characters, 
especially  that  of  Job,  not  merely  as  drawn  in 
broad  strong  outlines,  but  as  develoijed  under  a 
variety  of  most  trying  circumstances:  partly  also 
by  the  minute  and  accurate  account  of  incidents 
which  in  a  fiction  would  probably  have  been  noted 
by  an  ancient  writer  in  a  vague  and  general  man- 
ner. Thus  we  remark  the  mode  in  which  the 
supernatural  trial  is  carried  into  execution  by  nat 
ural  agencies  —  by  Chaldsean  and  Sabean  «  robberi 
—  by  whirlwinds  common  in  and  peculiar  to  the 
desert  —  by  fire  —  and  lastly  by  the  elephantiasis 
(see  Schlottmann,  p.  15 ;  Ewald,  /.  c. ;  and  Heng- 
stenberg),  the  most  ibrmidaljle  disease  known  in 
the  East.  The  disease  was  indeed  one  which  the 
Indians  ''  and  most  Orientals  then  probably  believed 
to  be  peculiarly  indicative  of  divine  wrath,  and 
would  therefore  be  naturally  selected  by  the  writer 
(see  the  analysis  above).  But  the  symptoms  are 
described  so  faithfully  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  writer  must  either  have  introduced  them  with 
a  view  of  giving  an  air  of  truthfulness  to  his  work, 
or  have  recorded  what  he  himself  witnessed,  or 
received  from  an  exact  tradition.  The  fonner  sup- 
position is  confuted  by  the  fact  that  the  peculiiu: 
symptoms  are  nof  described  in  any  one  single  pas- 
sage so  as  to  attract  the  reader's  attention,  but  are 
made  out  by  a  critical  and  scientific  examination 
of  words  occurring  here  and  there  at  intervals  in 
the  complaints  of  the  sufterer.e  The  most  refined 
art  fails  in  producing  such  a  result:  it  is  rarely 
attempted  in  the  most  artificial  ages;  was  never 
dreamed  of  by  ancient  writers,  and  must  here  be 
regarded  as  a  strong  instance  of  the  undesigned 
coincidences  which  the  soundest  criticism  regardj 
as  the  best  evidence  of  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity in  any  work. 


d  Thus  Origen,  c.  Cels.  vi.  6,  2  ;  Abulfcda,  Hist 

Anteisl.,    t>«t>«    *JcSVj,    P-    27,   ed.    Fleischer, 

t.  his  body  was  smitten  with  elephantiasis  (the 
S    ^ 

^1  J>.^),  and  eaten  by  worms.  The  disease  is  de- 
scribed by  Ainslie,  TVansactions  R.  S.,  and  Bruce. 
See  Ewald,  p.  23. 

e  Ch.  ii.  7,  3  ;  vii.  5,  13  ;  xvi.  8 ;  xix.  17.  20;  xxx. 
18;  and  other  pasgages.  See  the  valuable  remarki 
of  Ewald,  p.  22. 
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Forcilile  as  these  argument  may  appear,  many 
tritic'S  have  adopted  ttie  opinion  either  that  the 
whole  work  is  a  moral  or  reli};ious  ajwlogue,  or 
that,  U|K>n  a  substratum  of  a  few  rudimental  facts 
preserved  by  tradition,  the  genius  of  an  original 
thinker  has  raised  this,  the  most  remarkable  mon- 
ument of  the  Semitic  mind.  The  first  indications 
of  this  opinion  are  found  in  the  Talmud  {Baba 
Batlira,  14-lG).  In  a  discussion  upon  the  age  of 
this  l)Ook,  while  the  Habbins  in  general  maintain 
its  historical  character,  Samuel  Har  Nachman  de- 
clares his  conviction  "  Job  did  not  exist,  and  was 
not  a  created  man,  but  the  work  is  a  parable."" 
Hai  Gaon,''  A.  D.  1000,  who  is  followed  by  Jarohi, 
alters  this  passa^'e  to  "  Job  existed  and  was  created 
to  liecome  a  parable."  They  had  evidently  no  crit- 
ical ground  for  the  change,  but  bore  witness  to  the 
prevalent  tradition  of  the  Hebrews.  Maimonides 
(.\fwtli  Ntvocliiin,  iii.  22),  with  his  char.acteristic 
freedom  of  mind,  considers  it  an  open  question  of 
little  or  no  moment  to  the  real  value  of  the  inspired 
t)ook.  Halbag,  i.  e.  R.  I>evi  Ben  Gershom,  treats 
it  as  a  pliilosophic  work.  A  late  Hebrew  commen- 
tator, Simcha  Arieh  (Schlottmann,  p.  4),  denies 
the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  incredible  the  patriarchs  of  the  chosen 
race  should  be  surpassed  in  goodness  by  a  child  of 
Eldon).  This  is  worth  noting  in  corroboration  of  the 
argument  tliat  such  a  fact  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  inrented  by  an  Israelite  of  any  age.<^ 

Luther  first  suggested  the  theory  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  now  most  generally  received.  In 
his  introduction  to  the  fii-st  edition  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  I5ible,  he  speaks  of  the  author  as  having 
80  treated  the  historical  facts  as  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  that  (lod  alone  is  righteous  —  and  in  the 
Tischreden  (ed.  \V:dcli,  torn.  xxii.  p.  209.T),  he  says, 
"  I  look  upon  the  book  of  Job  as  a  true  history,  yet 
I  do  not  i)elieve  that  all  took  place  just  as  it  is 
written,  but  that  .an  ingenious,  pious,  and  learned 
man  brought  it  into  its  present  form."  This  po- 
sition was  strongly  attacked  by  IJellarmin,  and  other 
Roman  theologians,  and  was  afterwards  repudiated 
by  most  l.utlieraiis.  The  fact  that  Spinoza,  Cler- 
icus  [l.e  Clerc],  Du  Pin,  and  Father  Simon,  held 
nearly  the  same  opinion,  the  first  denying,  and  the 
others  notoriously  holding  low  views  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  had  of  course  atendency  to  bring 
it  into  disrepute.  J.  I>.  Michaelis  first  revived  the 
old  theory  of  I5ar  Nachman,  not  upon  critical  but 
dr)gmatic  grounds.  In  a  mere  history,  the  opinions 
or  doctrines  enounced  by  Job  and  his  friends  could 
have  no  dogmatic  authority ;  whereas  if  the  whole 
book  were  a  [mre  inspiration,  the  strongest  argu- 
ments coidd  lie  deduced  from  them  on  behalf  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  resurrection  and  a  future  judg- 
ment, which,  though  implied  in  other  early  books, 
are  nowhere  so  distinctly  inculcated.  The  arbitrary 
chai  acter  of  such  reasoning  is  obvious.  At  present 
no  I  ritic  doubts  that  the  narrative  rests  on  facts, 
although  the  prevalent  opinion  among  continental 
scholars  is  certainly  th.it  in   its  form  and   general 


H^H.  Miishal  hiun  a  much  wider  signification  than 
parable,  or  any  EnRllnh  n.vnonjm. 

ft   K\v.M  iiti(J  Duke-s  »  Britraf;r,  111.  105. 

c  Tlii-oiloruK  of  Mopsuestla  Btands  alone  In  denying 
the  lii-plnitlDn,  while  ho  a.lnilt-i  the  hlKtorical  char- 
v'vT  of  the  b(K)k,  which  he  og-tcrtoil.  In  a  pa-xsage 
loniU'iiinccl  at  tlio  cecond  Council  of  Oonntantlnople, 
V>  be  nii>k't«  with  stateiuouts  derogatory  to  Qod,  and 
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features,  in  its  re.isonings  and  representations  of 
character,  the  book  is  a  work  of  creative  genius. 

The  question,  however,  cannot  be  settletl,  not 
indeed  thoroughly  understood,  without  reference  to 
other  arguments  by  which  critics  have  endeavored 
to  determine  the  date  at  which  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed,  ■\^'e  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  consider  — 

IV.  The  probable  Age,  Country,  find  Position  of 
the  Author.  —  The  Imiytuuie  alone  does  not,  as  some 
have  asserted,  supply  any  decisive  test  as  to  the  date 
of  the  composition.  (Critics  of  the  last  century  gen- 
erally adopted  the  opinion  of  A.  Schidtens  (Pnef. 
ad  libruiii  Jobi),  who  considered  that  the  indications 
of  external  influences  were  best  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  the  book  was  written  at  a  very 
early  period,  before  the  ditlijrent  branches  of  the 
Semitic  r.ace  liad  completely  formed  their  distinct 
dialects.  The  fact  that  the  language  of  this  work 
a|)proaches  far  more  nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any 
other  Hebrew  production  was  remarked  liy  Jerome 
and  is  recognized  by  the  soundest  critics.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undoul)tedly  many  Aramaic 
words,''  and  gran)niatical  forms,  which  some  critics 
have  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  that  the  writers 
must  have  lived  during,  or  even  after  the  Captivity. 
At  present  this  hypthesis  is  universally  given  up 
as  untenable.  It  is  proved  (Kwald,  Renan,  Sclilott- 
m.ann,  and  Kosegarten)  that  there  is  a  r.idical  dif- 
ference between  the  Aramaisms  of  the  later  Hebrew 
writings  and  those  found  in  the  book  of  Job.  These 
latter  are,  without  an  exception,  such  as  charac- 
terize the  antique  and  highlj  poetic  style;  they 
occur  in  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  in  the  earliest  I'salms,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  all  of  which  are  now  admitte<l  even  by 
the  ablest  rationalistic  critics  to  be  among  the  ear- 
liest and  purest  productions  of  Hebrew  literature." 
.So  far  .a.*  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  idiom- 
atic peculiarities,  it  may  be  regardetl  a.s  a  settled 
l)oint  that  the  book  was  written  long  before  the 
exile  (see  some  good  oli.servations  by  Hiivernick, 
I.  <•.);  while  there  is  alisolutely  nothing  to  prove  a 
later  date  than  the  Tentateucii,  or  even  those  parts 
of  the  I'entateuch  which  ajjpear  to  belong  to  the 
patriarch.al  age. 

This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the  style.  All 
critics  have  recognized  its  grand  archaic  character. 
Firm,  compact,  sonorous  as  the  ring  of  a  pure 
metal,  severe  and  at  times  rugged,  yet  nlways  dig- 
nified an<l  majestic,  the  langu.age  belongs  altogether 
to  a  period  when  thought  was  slow,  but  priifound 
and  intensely  concentrated,  when  the  weighty  and 
oracular  s.ayings  of  the  wise  were  wont  to  be  en- 
graved u|)on  rocks  with  a  jjen  of  iron  and  in  char- 
acters of  molten  lead  (see  xix.  24).  It  is  truly  a 
lapidary  style,  such  as  w.as  natural  only  in  an  age 
when  writing,  though  known,  was  rarely  used,  before 
lani^uage  h.ad  acquired  clearness,  fluency,  and  flex- 
ibility, but  lost  nuich  of  its  freshness  and  native 
force.     Much   stress   has  been  laid  ui>on  the  fact 


.inch  an  could  only  proceed  from  a  vain  and  ignorant 
ht-athen.  Aben  Ezra,  among  the  Jews,  malnUuned  the 
same  opinion. 

<'  A  list  Is  given  by  \jce,  p.  50.  See  also  Hiivernick, 
Introil.  to  n.  T.  p.  176,  Eng.  Trani>. 

e  Renan's  good  tjute  and  candor  here.  a»  el.'cwhere, 
neutrally  his  rationalistic  t«ndcnry.  In  the  Hislain 
t/rs  Laii^'iim  Srmilii/iies,  eA.  1857.  he  held  flint  the 
Amnialsind  Indicate  a  very  late  date ;  In  the  preface 
to  Job  he  haa  adopted  the  opinion  here  expreased. 
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that  the  hook  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Solunion  than  to  any  other  Hebrew 
work  (see  especially  Eosenniiiller,  Proll.  p.  38). 
Tliis  is  true  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  regard  to 
the  thoui^hts,  words,  and  forms  of  expression,  while 
the  metre,  which  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  strongly 
marked,"  is  almost  identical.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  composition  belongs  to  the  Solo- 
monian  era,  or  to  the  period  between  Solomon  and 
Hezekiah,  by  whose  orders,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed, a  great  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  was 
compiled.  But  the  argument  loses,  much  of  its 
force  when  we  consider  that  Solomon  did  not  merely 
.ivent  the  proverbs,  but  collected  the  most  ancient 
and  curious  s.ayings  of  olden  times,  not  only  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  probably  of  other  nations  with  whom 
he  had  extensive  intercourse,  and  in  whose  philos- 
ophy he  is  supposed,  not  without  good  reason,  to 
have  taken  deep  interest,  even  to  the  detriment  of 
his  religious  principles  (see  lienan's  Job,  p.  xxiii.); 
while  those  pro\erl3s  which  he  invented  himself 
would  as  a  matter  of  course  be  cast  in  the  same 
metrical  form  and  take  an  archaic  character. 
Again,  there  can  be  littfe  doul)t  that  the  passages 
in  which  the  resemblance  is  most  complete  and 
striking,  were  taken  from  one  book  by  the  author 
of  the  other,  and  adapted,  according  to  a  Hebrew 
custom  common  among  the  prophets,  to  the  special 
purposes  of  his  work.  On  comparing  these  pas- 
sages, it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  they  be- 
longed in  the  first  instance  to  the  book  of  .lob,'' 
whei-e  they  are  in  thorough  harmony  with  the 
tenor  of  the  argument,  and  have  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  author's  genius,  'i'aking  the  resem- 
blance as  a  fact,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 
we  have  in  Job  a  composition  not  later  than  the 
most  ancient  proverbs,  and  certainly  of  much  earlier 
date  than  the  entire  book. 

The  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  this  book 
is  perceptible  in  the  later  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Hii- 
vernick  has  a  few  good  remarks  in  his  general  Jii- 
tiQiliiclion  to  (he  Old  Testament,  §  30.  Dr.  Lee 
{/ntrod.  section  vii.)  has  led  the  way  to  a  more 
complete  and  searching  inquiry  by  a  close  examina- 
tion of  five  chapters,  in  which  he  produces  a  vast 
numl>er  of  parallel  passages  from  the  Pentateuch 
(which  he  holds  to  be  coTitemporary  with  the  Intro- 
duction, and  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
l)ook),  from  Ruth,  Samuel,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
I'^cclesiastes,  Isaiah,  .leremiah,  Ezekiel,  I  losea,  .loel, 
Amos,  !Micah,  and  Nahum,  all  of  which  are  prol)ably, 
aud  some  of  them  demonstrably,  copied  from  Job. 
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a  Each  verse,  with  very  few  exceptions,  consists  of 
two  parallel  members,  and  each  member  of  three 
words :  when  that  number  is  exceeded,  it  is  owing  to 
the  particles  or  subordinate  words,  which  are  almost 
always  so  combined  as  to  leave  only  three  tones  in 
each  member  (Schlottmann,  p.  68). 

0  See  Rosenmuller,  ProU.  p.  40.  Even  Renan,  who 
believes  that  Job  was  written  q/ler  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, holds  that  the  description  of  AYisdom  (ch.  xxviii  ) 
is  the  original  source  of  the  idea  which  we  find  in 
Proverbs  (chs.  viii.,  ix.). 

c  See  some  excellent  remarks  by  Renan.  p.  xxxvii. 

''  The  Makamat  of  Uariri,  and  the  life  of  Timour 
by  Arabshah,  in  Arabic,  the  works  of  Lycophron  in 
Greek,  are  good  examples.  Somewhat  of  this  char- 
acter may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  last  chapters  of 
Ki-clesiastes,  while  it  is  conspicuous  m  the  apocryphal 
books  of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Baruch.     la- 


Considerable  weight  nmst  also  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  Job  is  lar  more  remarkable  for  obscu- 
rity than  any  Hebrew  writing.'^  There  is  an  ob- 
scurity which  results  from  confusion  of  thought, 
from  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  metaphors 
indicating  a  late  age.''  But  when  it  is  owing  to 
obsolete  words,  intense  concentration  of  thought 
and  language,  and  incidental  allusions  to  long-for- 
gotten traditions,  it  is  an  all  but  infallible  proof  of 
primeval  antiquity.  Such  are  precisely  the  diffi- 
culties in  this  book.  The  enormous  mass  of  notes 
which  a  reader  must  wade  through,  before  he  can 
feel  himself  competent  U>  decide  upon  the  most 
probable  interpretation  of  a  single  chapter,«  proves 
that  this  book  stands  apart  from  all  other  produc- 
tions of  the  Hebrews,  belongs  to  a  difl['erent  epoch, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  surest  canons  of  crit- 
icism, to  an  earlier  age. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  from  consider- 
ing the  institutions,  manners,  and  historical  facts 
described  or  alluded  to  in  this  book.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  ancient  writer  ever  succeeded 
in  reproducing  the  manners  of  a  past  age;/  to  use 
the  words  of  M.  Renan,  "antiquity  had  not  an 
idea  of  what  we  call  local  coloring."  The  attempt 
was  never  made  by  any  Hebrew;  and  the  age  of 
any  writer  can  be  positively  determined  when  we 
know  the  date  of  the  institutions  and  customs  which 
he  describes.  Again  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improb- 
able (being  without  a  precedent  or  parallel)  that  an 
ancient  author  0  should  intentionally  and  success- 
fully avoid  all  reference  to  historical  occurrences, 
and  to  changes  in  religious  forms  or  doctrines  of  a 
date  posterior  to  that  of  the  events  which  he  nar- 
rates. These  points  are  now  generally  recognized, 
but  they  have  rarely  been  applied  with  consistency 
and  candor  by  commentators  on  this  book. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  distinctly  admitted  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  no  reference  what- 
ever is  made  to  the  IMosaic  law,  or  to  any  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  Israel, ''  or  to  the  great  car- 
dinal events  of  the  national  history  after  the  Ex- 
odus. It  cannot  be  proved '  that  such  reference 
was  unlikely  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  argu- 
ment. The  sanctions  and  penalties  of  the  Law,  if 
known,  could  scarcely  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
opponents  of  Job,  while  the  deli\erance  of  -Israel 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  supplied  ex- 
actly the  examples  which  they  required  in  order  to 
silence  the  complaints  and  answer  the  arguments 
of  Job.  The  force  of  this  argument  is  not  attected 
by  the  answer  that  other  books  written  long  after 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  contain  few 


stances  in  our  own  literature  will  occur  to  every 
reader. 

e  The  aira^  Keyufieva,  and  passages  of  which  the 
interpretation  is  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture,  far 
surpass  those  of  any  portion  of  the  0.  T. 

/  This  is  true  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  of  the 
greatest  original  writers  of  our  own,  and  indeed  of 
every  country  before  the  18th  century. 

a  In  fact,  scarcely  one  work  of  fiction  exists  in 
which  a  searching  criticism  does  not  detect  anachron- 
isms or  inconsistencies. 

A  See  Renan,  p.  xvi.  It  should  be  noted  that  even 
the  word  miil,  so  common  in  every  other  book, 
especially  in  those  of  the  post-Davidic  age,  occurs  only 
once  in  Job  (xxii.  22),  and  then  not  in  the  special  ci 
technical  signification  of  a  received  code. 

•  See,  on  the  other  side,  Pareau  ap. 
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or  no  allusions  to  those  institutions  or  events.  The 
statement  is  inaccurate.  In  each  of  tiie  books  spe- 
cilietl "  there  are  abundant  traces  of  the  Law.  It 
was  not  to  I*  expected  that  a  complete  view  of  tlie 
Levitical  rites,  or  of  historical  facts  unconnected 
with  the  subject-matter  of  those  Morks,  could  be 
*rived  from  them;  but  they  abound  in  allusions 
to  customs  and  notions  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews 
trained  under  the  Law,  to  tlie  services  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle or  Temple,  and  they  all  recognize  most  dis- 
tinctly the  existence  of  a  sacerdotal  system,  whereas 
our  autlior  ignores,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  was  unacquainted  with  any  fornis 
of  religious  service,  save  those  of  the  patriarchal  age. 
Ewald,  whose  judgment  in  this  case  will  not  be 
quesfioned,*  asserts  very  positively  that  in  all  the 
descriptions  of  manners  and  customs,  domestic, 
social,  and  political,  and  even  in  the  indirect  allu- 
sions and  illustrations,  the  genuine  coloring  of  the 
age  cf  Job,  that  is  of  tlie  period  between  Abraham 
and  Moses,  is  very  faitlifully  observed ;  that  all  his- 
torical examples  and  allusions  are  taken  exclusively 
from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete and  successful  avoidance  of  direct  reference  to 
later  occuirences,"^  which  in  his  opinion  may  have 
been  known  to  the  writer.  All  critics  concur  in 
extolling  the  fresh,  antique  simplicity  of  maimers 
described  in  this  book,  the  genuine  air  of  the  Mild, 
free,  vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar 
antiquity,  and  the  thorough  consistency  in  the 
development  of  characters,  equally  remarkable  for 
originality  and  force.  There  is  an  absolute  con- 
trast between  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  feeliiigs, 
and  those  which  characterized  the  Israelites  during 
the  monarchical  period;  while  whatever  difference 
exists  between  the  customs  of  the  older  patriarchs 
as  described  in  Genesis  and  those  of  Job's  family 
and  associates,  is  accounte<l  for  by  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  intervening  period.  The  chieftain 
lives  in  considerable  splendor  and  dignity;  menial 
offices,  such  as  commonly  devolved  upon  the  elder 
patriarchs  and  their  children,  are  now  performed 
by  servants,  between  whom  and  the  family  the  dis- 
tinction appears  to  be  more  strongly  marked.  Job 
visits  the  city  frequently,  and  is  there  received  with 
high  respect  as  a  prince,  judge,  and  distinguished 
warrior  (xxix.  7-9).  There  are  allusions  to  courts 
of  judicature,  written  indictments,''  and  regular 
forms  of  procedure  (xiii.  2G,  and  xxxi.  28).  Men 
had  begun  to  observe  and  reason  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  astronomical  observations 
were  connected  with  curious  speculations  upon 
primeval  traditions.  We  read  (xx.  15,  xxiii.  10, 
xxvii.  10,  17,  xxviii.  1-21)  of  mining  operations, 
great  buildings,  ruined  sepulchres,  perhaps  even  of 
sculptured    figures   of  the   dead,"   and    there   are 


o  M.  Rcnan  says :  "  On  s'etonnait  de  ne  trouver 
dans  le  livre  de  Job  aucune  trace  dos  prewriptions 
iiioeaiques.  Mais  on  u'cn  trouve  pas  davantage  dans 
le  livre  des  Proverbes,  dans  I'histoire  dcs  .Ingcs  et  des 
preniiei-s  Kois,  ct  cii  gi'nt'ral  dans  Ics  t'criviiing  anti}- 
riuurs  i  lu  deniierc  I'lioquc  du  roynunic  de  Juda." 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  writer  denies  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

b  Eintfitung,  p.  57.  M.  Il<'nnn,  Ilnhn,  Schlott- 
mann,  und  other  critics,  ajrree  fully  with  tliia  opinion. 

c  The  entire  disappearance  of  the  biishmen  (.lob 
XXX.  4-7)  belongs  to  a  very  ejirly  age.  K»nld  gupposen 
llii'm  to  have  been  dcHcendanfa  of  the  llorites  ;  and 
Schlottmann  (p.  15)  ohserve.i,  truly,  that  the  writer 
inuHt  have  known  thi-m  from  lii.x  own  (ibwrvatlon. 
tUin  throws  ua  of  roun<o  bark  tn  the  Mnrnic  age. 
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throughout  copious  allusions  to  the  natural  pnv 
ductions  and  the  arts  of  Kgypt.  (jreat  revolulioni 
had  occurred  within  the  time  of  the  writer;  nations 
once  independent  had  been  overthrown,  and  whole 
races  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery  and  degradation. 
All  this  might  be  expected,  even  supposing  the 
work  to  have  been  written  before  or  near  the  date 
of  the  K.xodus.  The  communications  witli  Kg3-pt 
were  frequent,  and  indeed  uninterrupted  during  the 
patriarchal  age,  and  in  that  country  each  one  of 
the  customs  ujjon  which  most  reliance  is  placed  aa 
indicating  a  later  date  is  now  proved  to  have  been 
common  long  before  the  age  of  Moses  (see  Lepsius, 
Schlottmann,  p.  107).  Moreover,  there  is  sufHcient 
reason  to  believe  that  under  favorable  circumstances 
a  descendant  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself  a  war- 
rior, and  accustomed  to  meet  princes  on  terms  ol 
equality,  would  at  a  very  early  age  acquire  the 
habits,  position,  and  knowledge  which  we  admire  in 
Job.  He  was  the  head  of  a  great  family,  success- 
ful in  war,  prosperous  in  jieace,  supjilied  aliundantly 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  enjoying  many  of 
its  luxuries;  he  lived  near  the  great  cities  on  the 
luiphrates/  and  Tigris,  and  on  the  route  of  the 
caravans  which  at  the  remotest  periods  exchanged 
the  productions  of  Egypt  and  the  far  ICast,  and  had 
therefore  abundant  opportunities  of  jirocuring  in- 
formation from  those  merchants,  supposing  that  he 
did  not  himself  visit  a  country  so  full  of  interest  to 
a  thoughtful  mind. 

Such  a  progress  in  civilization  may  or  may  not 
be  admitted  by  historical  critics  to  be  probable 
within  the  limits  of  time  thus  indicated,  but  no 
j)Ositive  historical  fact  or  allusion  can  be  produced 
from  the  book  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  single  ob- 
jection (Kenan,  p.  40)  which  jjresents  any  dithculty 
is  the  mention  of  the  C'haldseans  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  appear  first  in 
Hebrew  history  aljout  the  year  u.  c.  770.  But  the 
name  of  Che.sed,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found 
in  the  genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii.  22),  a 
fact  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of 
the  people  as  a  separate  tribe.  It  is  highly  prob- 
alile  that  an  ancient  race  bearing  that  name  in 
Curdistan  (see  Xenoph.  Cyr.  iii.  1,§34;  Anab. 
iv.  3,  §  4.  V.  5,  §  17)  was  the  original  source  of  the 
nation,  who  were  there  trained  i)i  predatory  habits, 
and  accustomed,  long  before  their  ap])earance  in 
history,  to  make  excursions  into  the  neighboring 
deserts;!/ a  view  quite  in  harmony  with  the  part 
assigned  to  them  in  this  book. 

The  arguments  which  have  induced  the  generality 
of  modern  critics  to  assign  a  later  date  to  this  book, 
notwithstanding  their  concurrence  in  most  of  the 
points  and  principles  which  we  have  just  considered, 


rf  Known  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period  (Diod.  Sic.  i. 
p.  75). 

c  Ch.  xxi.  32.    The  interpretation  is  very  doubtful. 

f  Tlie  remarkable  treiitife  by  Chwolsohn,  Utbir  die 
Uehnresle  ihr  Bnhiilnniiclun  Litrrntiir  in  Arahischm 
Ufbrrstlzimsfn,  proves  an  advance  in  mental  culti 
vation  in  those  regions  at  a  far  earlier  nge,  mon 
than  suflicient  to  answer  every  objection  of  this  na- 
ture. 

17  This  is  now  generally  admitted.  See  M.  Renan, 
Hiftnirf  Grn'Tnlf  f/r.i  Lan/^iirs  .SVwii/iV/i/M,  ed.  IS-OS, 
p.  56.  He  Hays  truly  that  they  were  "  rcdoutOs  iuni 
tout  rOriont  pour  leurs  bripnndages "  (p  ()5).  St^ 
also  Chwolsohn,  Dir  S.itibirr,\o].  i.  p.  312.  b'r  ol  the 
Chaldsc-nns  was  undoubtedly  so  named  because  it  wna 
founded  or  occupied  by  that  people. 
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may  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  which  we  will  now 
fxaniine  separaf ^I}^ :  — 

1.  We  are  told  that  the  doctrinal  system  is  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  Jlosaic;  in  fact  that  it 
is  the  result  of  a  recoil  from  the  stern,  narrow  dos;- 
matisni  of  the  Pentateuch.  Here  of  course  there 
can  be  no  common  ground  between  those  who 
admit,  and  those  who  secretly  or  openly  deny  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 
Still  even  rationalistic  criticism  cannot  show,  whac 
it  so  confidently  assumes,  that  there  is  a  demon- 
strable difference  in  any  essential  point  between  the 
principles  recognized  in  Genesis  and  those  of  our 
author.  The  absence  of  all  recognition  of  the 
peculiar  views  and  institutions  first  introduced  or 
dcvelopetl  in  the  Law  has  been  already  shown  to  lie 
an  evidence  of  an  earlier  date  —  all  that  is  really 
proved  is  that  the  elemeniary  truths  of  primeval 
revelation  are  represented,  and  their  consequences 
developed  under  a  great  variety  of  striking  and 
original  forms  —  a  fact  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  highly  thoughtful  character  of  the  book,  and 
the  undoubted  genius  of  the  writer  (comp.  Job  \. 
9;  Gen.  iii.  10;  Isa.  .xxvii.  3;  Gen.  ii.  7,  vii.  22; 
Job  xxii.  15,  16,  with  the  account  of  the  deluge). 
In  Genesis  and  in  this  work  we  have  the  same 
theology;  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  are  iden- 
tical. IMan  is  represented  in  all  his  strength  and 
in  all  his  weakness,  glorious  in  capacities,  but  infirm 
.  and  impure  in  his  actual  condition,  with  a  soul  and 
spirit  allied  to  the  eternal,  but  with  a  physical  con- 
stitution framed  from  the  dust  to  which  it  must 
return.  Tlie  writer  of  .lob  knows  just  so  much  of 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  early  events  of  man's  his- 
tory, including  the  deluge  (xxii.  1-5,  16),  as  was 
likely  to  be  preserved  by  tradition  in  all  the  famiUes 
descended  from  Shem.  And  with  reference  to  those 
points  in  which  a  real  progress  was  made  by  the 
Israelites  after  the  time  of  Moses,  the  position  from 
which  this  writer  starts  is  precisely  that  of  the  law- 
giver. One  great  problem  of  tiie  Ijook  is  the  recon- 
ciliation of  unmerited  suffering  with  the  love  and 
justice  of  God.  In  tlie  prophets  and  psalms  the 
lubject  is  repeatedly  discussed,  and  receives,  if  not 
*  complete,  yet  a  substantially  satisfactory  settle- 
ment in  coimection  with  the  great  doctrines  of 
Messiah's  kingdom,  priesthood,  sufferings,  and  sec- 
ond advent,  involving  the  resurrection  and  a  future 
judgment.  In  the  book  of  Job,  as  it  has  been 
shown,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  question  had 
previously  been  raised.  The  answers  given  to  it 
are  evidently  elicited  by  the  discussions.  Even  in 
the  discourse  of  Elihu,  in  which  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  full  development  of  the  true  theory 
of  providential  dispensations  is  admitted  to  be  found, 
and  which  indeed  for  that  very  reason  has  been 
suspected  of  interpolation,  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
writer  knew  those  characteristics  of  Messiah  which 
from  the  time  of  David  were  continually  present  to 
tho  mind  of  tlie  Israelites. 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  representation  of  angels, 
and  still  more  specially  of  Satan,  belongs  to  a  later 
epoch.  Some  have  even  asserted  that  the  notion 
Biust  have  been  derived  from  Persian  or  Assyrian 
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"■  To  the  epoch  of  the  Achfemenidae. 

l>  See  Renan,  p.  xxxix.  This  was  previously  pointed 
out  by  Herder. 

e  Dr.  Lee  {fntrodiirtion  to  Job.,  p.  13)  observes  that 
fclthough  Satau  is  not  named  in  Genesis,  yet  the  char- 
icter  which  that  name  implies  is  clearly  intimated 

ID  the  words,  "  [  will  put  enmity   (n3"'M)   between 


mythology.  That  hypothesis  is  now  generally  re- 
jected —  on  the  one  hand  it  would  fix  a  far  latei 
date «  for  the  composition  than  any  critic  of  the 
least  authority  wouhl  now  assign  to  the  book ;  on 
the  other  it  is  proved  *  that  Satan  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  Ahriman;  he  acts  only  by  permission 
from  God,  and  differs  from  the  angels  not  in  essence 
but  in  character.  It  is  true  that  Satan  is  not 
named  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  there  is  an  exact 
correspondence  between  the  characteristics  of  the 
malignant  and  envious  accuser  in  this  book  and 
those  of  the  enemy  of  man  and  God,  which  are 
developed  in  the  history  of  the  Fall.c  The  appella- 
tion of  "  sons  of  God  "  is  peculiar  to  this  book  and 
that  of  Genesis. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  charge  of  idol- 
atry is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents  when 
enumerating  all  the  crimes  which  they  can  imagine 
to  account  for  his  calamities.  The  only  allusion 
to  the  subject  (xxxi.  26 )  refers  to  the  earliest  form 
of  false  religion  known  in  the  East.''  To  an  Israelite, 
living  after  the  introduction  of  heathen  rites,  such 
a  charge  was  the  very  first  which  would  have  sug- 
gested itself,  nor  can  any  one  satisfactory  reason  be 
assigned  for  the  omission. 

2.  Nearly  all  modern  critics,  even  fhose  who 
admit  the  inspiration  of  the  author,  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  the  composition  of  the  whole  work,  the 
highly  systematic  development  of  the  plot,  and  the 
philosophic  tone  of  thought  indicate  a  considerable 
progress  in  mental  cultivation  fiir  beyond  what  can, 
with  any  show  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  before  the  age  of  Solomon.  We  are  told 
indeed  that  such  to[)ics  as  are  here  introduced  occu- 
pied men's  minds  for  the  first  time  when  schools 
of  philosophy  were  formed  under  the  influence  of 
that  prince.  Such  assertions  are  easily  made,  and 
resting  on  no  tangible  grounds,  they  are  not  easily 
dis]}roved.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that 
the  persons  introduced  in  this  book  belong  to  a 
country  celebrated  for  wisdom  in  the  eariiest  times: 
insomuch  that  the  writer  who  speaks  of  those 
schools  considers  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Sol- 
omonian  writings  were  derived  from  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants  (IJenan,  pp.  xxiii.-xxv.).  The 
book  ftf  Job  differs  from  those  writings  chiefly  in 
its  greater  earnestness,  vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity 
of  imagination,  and  free  independent  inquiry  into 
the  principles  of  divine  government;  characteristics 
as  it  would  seem  of  a  primitive  race,  acquainted 
oidy  with  the  patriarchal  form  of  religion,  rather 
than  of  a  scholastic  age.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
in  the  coniiwsition  incompatible  with  the  IMosaic 
age,  admitting  (what  all  rationalistic  critics  who 
assign  a  later  date  to  this  book  deny)  the  authen- 
ticity and  integrity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  should  attach  more  weight  to  the  argument 
deri\ed  from  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
entire  book  (Schlottmann,  p.  108),  did  we  not 
remember  how  completely  the  same  course  of 
reasoning  misled  the  acutest  critics  in  the  case  of 
the  Homeric  poems.  There  is  a  kind  of  artifice  in 
style  and  arrangement  of  a  subject  which  is  at  once 
recognized  as  an  infallilile  indication  of  a  highly 

thee  and  him."  The  connection  between  this  word 
and  the  name  of  Job  is  perhaps  more  than  an  acci- 
dental coincidence. 

''  The  worship  of  the  moon  was  introduced  into 
Mesopotamia,  probably  in  the  earliest  age,  by  tb« 
Aryans      See  Chwolsohn,  Di(  Ssabier,  1.  p.  313. 
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cultivated  or  Jecliniiig  literature.  This,  however, 
ditters  essentially  i'roiii  the  harmonious  and  majestic 
gimplicity  of  form,  and  the  natural  development  of 
a  fjreat  thought  which  characterize  the  first  grand 
productions  of  genius  in  every  nation,  and  produce 
8o  (Kiwerful  an  impression  of  reality  as  well  as  of 
grandeur  in  every  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  hook 
of  Job. 

These  considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  book  must  have  been  wTitten  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking  tlie 
Hebrew  language,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  traditions  pre.ser\ed  in  the  family  of  Abraham. 
Whether  the  writer  had  access  to  original  docu- 
ments" or  not  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  adhered  very  closely 
to  the  accounts,  whether  oral  or  written,  which  he 
received. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  hold  that  tlie  writer  lived 
near  the  time  of  the  Captivity  —  that  view  is  now 
all  but  universally  repudiated :  but  one  hypothesis 
which  h.ls  been  lately  brought  forward  (by  Stickel, 
who  is  followed  by  Schlottmann),  and  supported 
by  very  ingenious  arguments,  deserves  a  more  spe- 
cial notice.  It  meets  some  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  here  adduced  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
modern  critics,  who  maintain  that  the  writer  must 
have  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Helirew  language 
and  literature  had  attained  their  full  development; 
wliile  it  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  some 
of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  book.  That 
supposition  is,  that  Job  may  have  been  written  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  by  a  dweller  in  the 
south  of  .hida;a,  in  a  district  immediately  bordering 
upon  the  Idumean  desert.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
district  were  to  a  consider.able  extent  isolated  from 
the  ijpt  of  the  nation :  their  attendance  at  the  fcs 
tivals  and  ordinances  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  the 
Temple  before  the  time  of  the  later  kings  was  piob- 
ably  rare  and  irregular,  if  it  were  not  altogether 
interrupted  during  a  long  period.  In  that  case  it 
viO\M  be  natural  that  the  author,  while  recognizing 
and  enforcing  the  fundamental  priiicijiles  of  religion, 
should  be  sparing  in  allusions  to  the  sanctions  or 
observances  of  the  Law.  A  resident  in  that  district 
would  have  peculiar  opportunities  of  collecting  the 
varied  and  extensive  information  which  wa,s  pos- 
sessed by  the  author  of  Job.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  country  of  Eliphaz;  and  it  is  proliable  that  the 
intercourse  with  all  the  races  to  which  the  persons 
named  in  the  book  belonged  was  frequent  during 
the  early  years  of  Israelitish  history.  The  caravans 
of  Tenia  and  Sheba  (Job  vi.  19)  crossed  there  in 
a  route  much  frequented  by  merchants,  and  the 
communications  with  Kgypt  were  of  course  regular 
and  uninterruiited.  A  man  of  wealth,  station,  and 
cultivated  mind,  such  a.s  we  cannot  doubt  the  au- 
thor must  have  been,  would  either  learn  from  con- 
versation with  merchants  the  peculiarities  to  which 
he  so  frequently  alludes,  or,  as  is  highly  probable, 
he  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
»ftbrded  of  visiting  that  country,  of  all  the  most 
interesting  to  an  ancient.  The  local  coloring,  so 
itrikingly  characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so  evi- 
dently natural,  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from 
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such  a  writer:  the  families  in  Southern  PalettlDO. 
even  at  a  later  age,  lived  very  much  after  the  liisn- 
ner  of  the  patriarchs;  and  illustrations  deri'ed 
from  the  free,  wild,  vigorous  Ufe  of  the  desert,  and 
the  customs  of  pastoral  tribes,  would  spontaneously 
suggest  themselves  to  his  mind.  The  people  appear 
also  to  have  been  noted  for  freshness  and  originality 
of  mind  —  qualities  seen  in  the  woman  of  Tekoab, ' 
or  still  more  remarkably  in  Amos,  the  poor  and 
unlearned  herdman,  al.so  of  Tekoah.  It  has  also 
been  remarked  that  Amos  seems  to  have  known 
and  imitated  the  book  of  Job  (comp.  Am.  iv.  13, 
V.  8,  ix.  6,  with  Job  ix.  8,  9,  xxxviii.  31,  xii.  15; 
Schlottmann,  p.  109):  a  circumstance  scarcely  to 
be  explained,  considering  the  position  and  imper- 
fect education  of  that  prophet,  excepting  on  the 
supposition  that  for  some  reason  or  other  this  book 
was  peculiarly  popular  in  that  district.  Some 
weight  may  also  be  attached  to  the  observation 
(Stickel,  p.  270;  Schlottmann,  p.  Ill)  that  the 
dialectic  jieculLirities  of  Southern  Palestine,  espe- 
cially the  softening  of  the  aspirates  and  exchanges 
of  the  sibilants,  resemble  the  few  divergences  ''  from 
pure  Hebrew  which  are  noted  in  the  book  of  Job. 

The  controversy  about  the  authorship  cannot 
ever  be  finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it 
may  certainly  be  inferred  that  the  writer  lived  many 
years  after  the  death  of  Job.  From  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  it  is  also  cle.ir  that  he  must  either 
have  composed  the  work  before  the  Law  was  pro- 
mulgated, or  under  most  peculiar  circumstances 
which  exempted  him  from  its  influence.  The  for- 
mer of  these  two  suppositions  has  nothing  against 
it  excepting  the  arguments,  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  far  from  conclusive,  derived  from  language, 
composition,  and  indications  of  a  high  state  of 
mental  cultivation  and  general  civilization.  It  has 
every  other  arirument  in  its  favor,  while  it  is  free 
from  the  great,  and  surely  insuperable,  difficulty 
that  a  devout  Israelite,  deeply  interested  in  all  re- 
ligious speculations,  should  ignore  the  doctrhiea 
and  institutions  which  were  the  peculiar  glory  of 
his  nation :  a  supposition  which,  in  addition  to  its 
intrinsic  improbability,  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
any  sound  view  of  the  inspiration  of  holy  writ. 

A  complete  list  and  fair  estimate  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding commentators  on  Job  is  given  by  Hosen- 
miiller  (J:lenc/ius  Jnlerpp.  Jobi,  1824).  The  best 
ralibiiiical  commentators  are  —  Jarclii,  in  the  12th 
century;  Aben  I'^ra,  a  good  Arabic  as  well  as  He- 
brew scholar,  t  A.  \>.  llf!8;  Levi  lien  (Jcrshoni, 
commonly  known  as  Kalbag,  t  1370;  and  Nach- 
manides  in  the  13th  century.  Saadia,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  the  Pentateuch,  has  written  a 
paraphrase  of  Job,  and  Tanchum  a  good  commen- 
tary, both  in  Arabic  (Kwald,  I'oneile,  p.  xi.).  The 
early  Fathers  contril)uted  little  to  the  explanation 
of  the  text;  but  some  good  remarks  on  the  general 
argument  are  found  in  Chrysostom,  Didymus  Alcx- 
andrinus.  and  other  Greek  Fathers  quoted  in  the 
Catena;  of  Nicetas,  edited  by  Junius,  London,  fol, 
1037  —  a  work  chiefly  valuable  with  reference  to 
the  .'Mexandrian  version.  I'.phrem  Syrus  has  scholia, 
chiefly  doctrinal  and  practical,  vol.  ii.,  KomnB,  1740. 
The  translation  in  the  I-atin  Vulgate  by  Jerome  ii 
of  great  value;   but  the  commentary  ascribed   to 


«  The  most  skeptical  critics  admit  that  the  Israel- 
ItM  hnd  written  documents  in  the  nge  of  Mosen.  Sc« 
f..  R<>nttn,  Hiftoirr  tlf.t  iMngues  Scmitiqitrs,  p.  116. 

»  E.  e.  2Mna  for  nvrv2,  vi-  s;  rpD'a  *» 
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•im  consists  merely  of  excerpts  from  the  work  of 
Philip,  one  of  Jerome's  disciples  (see  Tillemont, 
Alem.  Ecc.  xii.  GGl):  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  for 
the  interpretation.  The  great  work  of  Gregory  JNI. 
is  practical,  spiritual,  or  mystical,  but  has  little 
connection  with  the  literal  meaning,  which  the  au- 
thor does  not  profess  to  explain.  Among  tlie  long 
'list  of  able  and  learned  Ilonianists  who  have  left 
commentaries  on  the  book,  few  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  language:  from  Caietan,  Zufiiga, 
little  can  be  learned ;  but  A.  Schulteus  speaks  very 
highly  of  Pineda,  whose  commentary  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  Kosenmiiller  says  the 
(ierman  translation  of  Job  by  T.  .A..  Dereser  is  one 
of  the  best  in  that  language.  The  early  Protes- 
tants, Bucer,  Oecolampadius,  and  Calvin,  contrib- 
uted somewhat  to  the  better  understanding  of  the 
text;  but  by  far  the  best  commentary  of  that  age 
k  that  prepared  by  C.  Bertram,  a  disciple  of  Mer- 
cer, alter  the  death  of  his  master,  from  his  MS. 
notes.  This  work  is  well  worth  consulting.  i\[ercer 
was  a  sound  Hebrew  scholar  of  Keuchlin's  school, 
and  a  man  of  acute  discernment  and  excellent  judg- 
ment. The  great  work  of  AUiert  Schultens  on  Job 
(a.  I).  1737)  far  surpasses  all  preceding  and  con- 
temiwrary  expositions,  nor  has  the  writer  as  yet 
been  surpassed  in  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages.  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
all  the  resources  of  Arabic  literature  to  bear  upon 
the  interpretation  of  Job.  The  fault  of  his  book 
is  diffuseness,  especially  in  the  statement  of  opin- 
ions long  since  rejected,  and  uninteresthig  to  the 
student.  The  best  works  of  the  present  century 
are  those  of  Kosenmiiller,  3  vols.  182-t;  and  H. 
Ewald,  whose  translation  and  commentary  are  re- 
markable for  accurate  learning  and  originality  of 
genius,  but  also  for  contempt  of  all  who  believe  in 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  The  Vorrede  is  most 
painful  in  tone.  The  commentaries  of  Umbreit, 
Vaihinger,  Lange,  Stickel,  Hahn,  Hirzcl,  Ue  Wette, 
Knobel,  and  Vatke  are  generally  characterized  by 
diligence  and  ingenuity:  but  have  for  the  most 
part  a  strong  rationalistic  tendencj-,  especially  the 
three  last.  The  most  useful  analysis  is  to  be  found 
in  the  introduction  to  K.  Schlottmann's  transla- 
tion, Berlin,  1851 ;  but  his  commentary  is  deficient 
in  philological  research.  jNI.  Kenan  has  lately  given 
an  excellent  translation  in  French  (Le  Livre  de 
Job,  Paris,  1859),  with  an  introduction,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  thoroughly  skeptical  character, 
shows  a  genial  appreciation  of  some  characteristic 
excellences  of  this  book.  In  England  we  have  a 
great  number  of  translations,  commentaries,  etc., 
of  various  merit:  among  which  the  highest  rank 
must  be  assigned  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Lee,  espe- 
cially valuable  for  its  copious  illustrations  from 
oriental  sources.  F.  C.  C. 

■  *  The  personal  character  of  Job,  and  his  senti- 
ments and  conduct  under  his  afflictions,  are  to  be 
learned  from  the  statements  respecting  them  in  the 
introductory  and  concluding  chapters.  These  are 
to  be  taken  as  the  complete  exposition  of  his  char- 
acter and  conduct.  The  whole  is  summed  up  in 
his  memorable  words  (ch.  i.  21),  "The  l>ord  gave, 
ind  the  lx)rd  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the 
lame  of  the  lx)rd." 

The  poetical  portion,  intervening  between  the 
introductory  and  concluding  chapters,  is  the  in- 
spired writer's  own  discussion  of  the  topics  therein 
ronsidered,  under  the  names  of  Job  and  his  friends. 
His  immediate  object,  in  this  instructive  discussion, 
«  to  exliibit,  in  strongest  contrast,  the  antagonistic 
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views  suggested  by  observation  of  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  the 
only  practical  lessons  which  tliat  observation  can 
teach,  or  is  capable  of  comprehending.  Hence  he 
gives  to  these  conflicting  views  the  fi'eest  scope  and 
the  most  impassioned  expression,  so  as  to  exhibit 
their  antagonisms  in  the  strongest  light.  To  im- 
pute to  Job,  personally,  sentiments  which  the  writer 
himself  desired  to  express  through  one  of  the  par- 
ties in  the  discussion,  would  be  no  less  absurd,  than 
it  would  be  to  regard  the  sublime  poetry  of  this 
book  as  the  verbatim  report  of  an  actual  debate. 

But  what  is  the  olject  of  the  book,  and  what 
are  the  lessons  which  it  teaches  ?  To  say  (as 
above,  p.  1400,  col.  1)  that  the  problem  is,  "Can 
goodness  exist  irrespective  of  reward,"  is  to  ignore 
the  greater  part  of  the  discussion ;  for  it  takes  a 
far  wider  range  than  this.  It  is  justly  said  (on  p. 
1403,  col.  2)  that  the  oliject  of  the  calamities  in- 
flicted on  Job  was  "to  try  his  sincerity;"  but 
this  throws  no  light  on  the  object  of  the  book  and 
its  discussions,  to  which  the  sufferings  of  Job  only 
furnished  the  occasion. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  (as  on  p.  1404,  col.  1)  that 
the  object  is,  "to  show  the  effects  of  calamity, 
in  its  worst  and  most  awful  form,  upon  a  truly 
religious  spirit."  If  this  were  the  ol^ect,  it  was 
already  attained  in  the  record  of  Job's  conduct 
given  in  the  two  introductory  chapters.  It  is  seen 
in  his  tender  and  faithful  expostulation  with  his 
erring  wife  (ch.  ii.  10),  "shall  we  receive  good  at 
the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?  " 
It  is  expressed  in  his  grateful  and  submissive  recog- 
nition of  God's  hand,  in  what  he  gives  and  what 
he  withliolds  (ch.  i.  21),  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
I^rd  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
I^rd."  Here  is  seen  "the  effect  of  calamity  on  a 
truly  religious  spirit;  "  and  in  all  ages  of  the  cl^rch 
it  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  highest  and  fullest 
attainment  of  the  religious  life.  (Compare  James 
V.  11.)  This,  moreover,  is  the  historical  lecord  of 
Job's  calamities,  and  of  their  effect  on  him.  The 
poetical  discussion,  which  follows,  is  of  quite  an- 
other character,  and  has  a  very  diff'erent  olyect. 

The  discussion,  on  the  part  of  the  human  dispu- 
tants, covers  all  which  observation  can  attain,  re- 
specting the  moral  government  of  God,  and  (includ- 
ing the  discourses  of  Elihu)  the  uses  of  adversity. 
But  all  fails  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the 
divine  government,  in  view  of  the  apparently  in- 
discriminate distribution  of  happiness  and  misery 
to  the  good  and  evil  among  men.  Many  facts  of 
human  life  are  correctly  stated,  as  all  experience 
proves,  and  much  also  that  is  false;  many  princi- 
ples are  avowed,  that  are  true  and  just  and  salu- 
tary, as  well  as  many  that  are  false  and  injurious. 
The  whole  discussion  is  instructive,  as  exhibiting 
the  various  aspects  under  which  the  divine  govern- 
ment may  be  viewed;  and  esijecially  as  showing 
the  conflicts  which  may  agitate  the  breast  even  of 
the  good  man,  in  view  of  the  strange  and  unex- 
plained distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  this  life. 
It  is  no  solution  of  the  problem,  that  this  life  is 
fragmentary;  that  all  will  be  rightly  adjusted  in 
another  state  of  existence.  For  if  it  will  be  just 
to  make  the  distinction  there  between  right  and 
wrong',  why  is  it  not  made  here  ?  "  ^ 


a  *  A  very  interesting  and  instructive  discussion  of 
tiiis  problem  in  one  of  its  aspects,  as  it  presented  it- 
I  self  to  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  and  reflecting  hea- 
I  then,  is  given  in  Plutarch's  treatise  '  On  the  Delay  ot 
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By  a  skillfci  manoeuvre,  auotlier  disputant  is  now 
introduewl.  An  important,  though  a  subordinate, 
view  of  tlie  suhject  still  remained,  which  could  not 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  topics  of  the 
preceding  discussion.  To  have  presentetl  it  in  the 
person  of  one  equal  or  superior  in  age  to  those  wiio 
had  already  spoken,  would  have  given  to  him  the 
Rppeanince  of  an  imipire,  and  to  his  views  an  im- 
portance not  at  all  ileserved ;  for  they  do  not  pene- 
trate to  the  heart  of  the  subject,  and  only  otter  cer- 
tain practical  suggestions,  which  might  occur  to  a 
superficial  observer,  but  are  worthy  to  be  taken  into 
account.  In  the  final  arbitrament,  they  are  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  something  aside  from  the  main 
issue.  It  is  to  a  joung  man,  therefore,  that  this 
part  is  fitly  assigned ;  and  with  admirable  skill  he 
is  made  to  s|>e:ik  in  character,  both  in  the  views 
dscribed  to  him,  and  in  the  manner  of  e.xprcssing 
tlieni. 

According  to  this  speaker,  the  divine  judgments 
are  corrective  in  their  design  ;  the  chastisement  of 
a  wise  and  tender  parent,  seeking  to  reclaim  a  way- 
ward child.  Such  chastisement  is  an  index,  there- 
fore, of  the  monil  state  of  its  subject.  It  must  be 
graduated,  consequently,  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  its  severity  is  an  exact  measure  of  the 
moral  desert  of  the  recipient.  The  view  neces- 
sarily assumes,  that  a  great  sufferer  must  have 
been  a  great  sinner;  and  consequently  that  Job, 
contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  outward  life,  and 
to  the  express  testimony  of  the  Searcher  of  the 
heart,  must  have  been  secretly  as  eminent  in  sin  as 
he  was  now  in  suffering. 

Human  wisdom  is  thus  shown  to  be  utterly  at 
Eault,  in  its  efforts  to  comprehend  the  mystery  of 
Gotl's  government  on  earth.  Is  there,  then,  no 
help?  Is  there  no  rest  for  the  human  spirit,  no 
gtabljl  ground  of  trust  and  confiding  submission, 
where  it  may  find  secure  repose? 

The  sjicretl  writer  now  breaks  oflT  the  discussion, 
which  has  reachal  no  satisfactory  result,  by  the 
sudden  manifestation  of  the  Ueity  in  the  terrors  of 
the  storm.  As  the  office  had  been  assigned  to  Job 
of  refuting  the  false  a.ssumptions  of  thetiiree  friends, 
and  of  boldly  questioning  the  rectitude  of  the  di- 
vine government,  the  answer  of  God  is  addressed 
directly  to  him.  This  answer  demands  special 
attention,  as  the  key  to  the  design  and  instructions 
of  the  book.  Titat  it  is  so,  is  clear ;  for  why  should 
the  Ueity  be  introduced  at  all,  except  as  the  su- 
preme Arbiter,  to  whom  the  final  decision  is 
assigned  ?  The  introduction  of  the  Almighty, 
the  supreme  Judge  of  all,  for  any  less  puri)ose, 
would  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  every  rule  of 
propriety  in  composition,  and  one  with  which  the 
author  of  a  work  so  perfect  in  design  and  execu- 
tion should  not  lie  charged." 

These  sublime  discourses  are  justly  regardetl  as 
the  most  fitting  reply,  on  the  |)art  of  the  Supreme 
Huler  and  Judge,  to  the  presumptuous  charges 
against  his  moral  goveniment.  They  do  not  con- 
descend to  vindicate  his  ways,  or  attempt  to  make 
them  intelligible  to  finite  con)prehension.  Hut  they 
limish  overwhelming  proofs,  from  the  vast  system 


he  Deity  In  punishing  the  wicked  ;  "  the  Oreek  text, 
«UhV>otw,  by  I'rofH.  llackttt  and  Tyler,  1867. 

T.  J.  C. 
'<  •  It  J»  one  of  the  stranfte  Incongruities  of  Ileng- 
it^nlwrgH  theory  of  the  Jesign  and  teachings  of  the 
■yio'i,  that  the  Almighty  i.4  lutuiv  to  apix-ur.  riniply  for ,  siJored  Jii  the  wri 
ho  purpose  of  ludorsiug  the  opiuious  of  the  youthful ,  Flmt,  fj  2  of  tUo  lutroductlou 
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it  Nature  and  Trovidence,  of  infiinte  power,  wi» 
Jom,  and  goodness;  and  in  ti.ese  the  grounds  foi 
the  firm  belief,  that  He  governs  aright  the  worldi 
which  he  has  made,  and  that  for  those  who  confida 
in  him  it  is  safe  to  trust  him. 

I'Vom  this  brief  analysis,  the  snbject  of  the  book 
appears  to  be,  TiiK  Mysteky  of  God's  Pitov- 
IDKXTIAL  GovEiiNJiKXT  ovKH  Mkn.  In  the 
treatment  of  it,  the  sacred  writer  shows  first,  the 
difficidties  which  it  presents  to  the  finite  mind, 
and  the  conflicting  views  and  false  conclusions  of 
the  human  spirit,  in  its  attempts  to  reconcile  them ; 
and  secondly,  the  tme  position  of  man,  in  refei- 
ence  to  the  Ktenial  and  Infinite. 

The  important  les.Stjns  of  the  book  are  expressed 
in  the  following  propsitions:*  — 

1.  The  apjiarently  arbitrary  distribution  of  the 
good  and  evil  of  this  life  is  not  the  result  of  chance 
or  caprice.  God,  the  Creator  and  Judge  of  all, 
presides  over  and  controls  the  affiiirs  of  earth.  His 
providential  care  extends  to  all  his  creatures.  He 
has  the  power  to  restrain  or  chastise  wrong,  and 
avenge  suftijring  innocence;  and  this  power  he  uses, 
when  and  how  he  will. 

2.  The  government  of  the  world  belongs,  of 
right,  to  Him  who  created  it;  whose  infinite  justice 
can  do  no  wrong:  whose  perfect  wisdom  and  love 
devise  only  what  is  best;  whose  omniscience  can- 
not err  in  the  choice  of  means ;  who  is  infinite  in 
power,  and  does  all  his  pleasure. 

3.  To  know  this  is  enough  for  man;  and  more 
than  this  he  cannot  know.  God  can  impart  to 
him  no  more;  since  omniscience  alone  can  com- 
prehend tlie  purposes  and  plans  of  the  Infinite. 

4.  Mans  true  position  is  implicit  trust  in  the 
infinitely  Wise,  Just,  and  Good,  and  submission 
to  his  will.  Here  alone  the  finite  conies  into  har- 
mony with  the  Infinite,  and  finds  true  i)eace;  for 
if  it  refases  to  trust,  until  it  can  comprehend,  it 
nnist  be  in  eternal  discord  with  God  and  with 
itself. 

Such  are  the  grand  and  imposing  te-achings  of 
this  book.  They  have  never  been  set  aside  or 
superseded.  The  ages  have  not  advanced  a  step 
beyond  them ;  nor  is  the  obligation  or  the  neces- 
sity less  now  than  tlien,  of  this  implicit  trust  of 
the  finite  in  the  Infinite. « 

Many  olyections  have  been  noised  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  discourses  of  Klihu  (ci)s.  xxxii.- 
xxxvii.).  They  are  of  little  weight,  however,  ex- 
cept those  drawn  from  certain  jHHiuliarities  of  lan- 
guage, namely,  in  words,  in  J'vrms  and  sii/iiijlca- 
liuiia  of  words,  and  in  constructioiis  and  plirosts. 

A  careful  examination  shows  that  these  alleged 
peculiarities  are  less  numerous  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. I5ut  few  of  them  are  really  characteristic 
of  Klihu's  manner;  and  these  may  justly  be  re- 
garde<l  as  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
who  distinguishes  each  of  the  speakers  by  peculi;ir 
motles  of  thought  and  expres.sion.  The  writer  hiia 
given  (liix'h  of  Job,  I'art  I'ii-st,  Intniduttion,  pp. 
viii.-x.)  a  list  of  all  these  alleged  peculiarities,  with 
the  reasons  f(  r  their  use  iu  the  connection  in  which 


Ellliu,  haTii  ig  himself  nothing  to  say  thnt  has  any 
bearing  on  .he  sulijeot  of  the  ai.*ou8i»ioD.      T.  J.  C. 

''  *  Vroii    the  writer's  work   on   the  Book  of  Job, 
l»art  SeconJ,  §  4  of  the  Introduction.  T.  J.  C. 

c  'Thf    theories  of  Kwnld    nnd   HoiigxteiilHTg,  on 
thedesig.i  and   teiichings  of  tliU  book,  i.;c  fully  cod- 
ork  on  the  liook  of  Job,  Hart 
T.  J.  0. 
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iey  are  found  ;  showing  that  they  furnish  no 
iv-idence  against  the  genuineness  of  these  dis- 
Bourses. 

JMemture.  —  Boullier,  Observatl.  miscel.  in  libr. 
fob,  1758.  Vogel,  Sdiulfensii  com.  in  libr.  Jobi  in 
comp.  redact.,  1773.  llufnagel,  IJiob  neu  iibers. 
mil  Aiimerkutif/en,  1781.  Heiike,  Narralio  crit. 
de  inter/),  loci  Job  xix.  2-5-27,  1783.  Greve,  Ult. 
capp.  libr.  Jobi  ad  Gr.  rerss.  recens.,  1788.  Stiiud- 
lin,  Ueber  die  Pliilu.i.,  Z'lceck,  u.  Urspr.  d.  B. 
Hiob  {Rvilra(je  sur  Philus.  13d.  ii.  1797).  Kreys- 
sig,  Obsei-Vdll.  pliil.  crit.  in  Jobi  xxxix.  19-25, 
1802.  Stulihnann,  Hiob,  ein  relir/iOses  Gedicht, 
180-t.  Gaab,  Bis  Buck  Ilivb,  1809.  Good,  T/,e 
Book  of  Job,  lit.  trans,  from  the  Heb.,  with  Notes 
and  a  Diss.,  1812.  Bernstein,  Ueber  Alter,  In- 
halt,  Zwecic,  u.  f/ef/enw.  Gest'dl  d.  B.  Hiob  (Keil 
u.  Tzsch.  Anal.),  1813.  Kosegarten,  Com.  exeyet. 
crit.  in  Jobi  xix.  25-27,  1815.  Middeldorpf,  Curce 
Hexapl.  in  Johwn,  1817.  Bridel,  Le  livre  de  Job 
nouv.  trad.,  1318.  Schiirer,  Das  Buck  Hiob  metr. 
libers.,  1818.  Melsheimer,  Das  Bitch  Hiob  metr. 
iibers.,  1823.  Blumeiifeld,  Das  Buck  Hiob  mit 
detUsch.  Uebers.,  182G.  Kern,  Observatt.  ad  libr. 
Job,  1826.  Biicitel,  Das  Buck  Hiob  iibers.  u.  far 
gebitd.  Leser  erki.,  1830.  La©ge,  Das  Buck  Hiob 
neu  iibers.,  1831.  Koster,  D  is  Buck  Hiob,  nebst 
Abhandl.  iiber  den  Strophbau,  1831.  Umbreit, 
Das  Buck  Hiob,  2*6  Aufl.  1832.  Stickel,  in  Jobi 
loc.  xix.  25-27  de  Goele  comment.,  1832.  Sachs, 
zur  Chnrakt.  u.  Erliiut.  d.  B.  Hiob  ( Theol.  Stud. 
u.  Krit.  1834).  Knobel,  De  carm.  Jobi  org.  Jine, 
ac  disjx>sit.,  1835.  Middeldorpf,  Codex  Si/r.  Hex- 
apl. (in  Jobum,  etc.),  1835.  Fockens,  Comment. 
deJobeide,  1830.  Arnlieim,  Das  Buck  Hiob  iibers. 
u.  voUat.  commentirt,  1836.  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Lib.  de  Jobo  ary.  descr.  (Opusc.  Theol.,  1836). 
Lee,  The  Book  of  the  Patriarch  Job,  1837. 
Noyes,  G.  K.,  A  Neio  Trans,  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
with  Introd.  ami  Notes,  3d  ed.,  Boston,  1867. 
Hu-zel,  Hiob  erkldrt  {Exerjet.  Hamlb.,  1839);  2''= 
Aufi.  durchges.  von  J.  Olshausen,  1852.  Wem^ss. 
Job  and  His  Times,  1839.  Holscher,  Das  Buck 
Hiob,  1839.  Holzhausen,  Uebersetz.  d.  B.  Hiob, 
1839.  Laurens,  Job  et  les  Pseaumes,  trad,  nouv., 
1839.  Justi,  Hiob  neu  iibers.  u.  erki,  1840. 
Steudel,  Ueber  Inkalt  u.  Zusammenh.  d.  B.  Hiob 
( Vm-lcss.  iib.  Theol.  d.  A.  T.,  1840).  Yaihinger, 
Das  Buck  [Hob  metr.  iibers.  u.  erki,  1842 ;  Ueber 
die  Zeitalter  d.  B.  Hiob  ( Tkeol.  Stwl.  u.  Krit. 
1846).  Stickel,  Hiob  rhythm,  geqlied.  u.  iibers., 
1842.  Knobel,  Bemerkk.  ub.  Stellen  d.  B.  Hiob 
{Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1842).  Gleiss,  Beitrage 
eur  krit.  d.  B.  Hiob,  1845.  Heiligstedt,  Com. 
yrnm.  hist.  crit.  in  Jobum,  1847.  Welte,  Dis 
Buch  Hiob  vJiers.  u.  erki.,  1849.  Hahn,  Com.  iiber 
das  Buch  Hiob,  1850.  Schlottmann,  Das  Buck 
Hiob  verdeutscht  u.  erkldrt,  1851.  Hupfeld,  Quce.^t. 
in  Jobehlos  loc.  vexatos,  1853.  Kosegarten,  Ueber 
ias  Buch  Hiob  (Kieler  Monatsclir.  fur  Wiss.  u. 
At.  lf,53).  Weber,  Die  poet.  Biick.  d.  A.  T., 
1853.  Froude,  The  Book  of  Job,  Westminster 
Rev.  1853  {Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  1868). 
Barnes  (Albert),  Notes  oit  tke  Book  of  Job.  witk  n 
new  TrirnsL,  2d  ed.,  New  York,  1854.  Ewald, 
Das  Buck  /job  iibers.  u.  erki.,  2'e  Aufl.  1854. 
Hengstenberg,  art.  Job,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop, ;  Ueber 
ias  Buch  Hiob,  ein  Vortrag,  1856.  Conant,  T.  J., 
Book  of  Job  ;  Part  First,  Trans,  with  Crit.  and 
^hil.  Notes ;  Part  Second,  Trans,  witk  Ex/jl. 
Wotes  ;  New  York,  1856.  Bauer  (Gustav),  Das 
Buch  Hiob  u.  Dante's  Goitl.  Kombdie  ( Theol.  Stud. 
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M.  Krit.  1856).  Krahmer,  Dis  Buch  Hiob  u.  dft- 
sen  neueste  Erklarer  {Theol.  Llteraturbl.,  1856). 
Carey,  The  Book  of  Job  Trans,  and  ExpL,  1858. 
Kenan,  Le  lirre  de  Job,  1859.  Crelier  (Abb^),  Lt 
Here  de  Job  venge  des  interpr.  fausses  et  impies  de 
M.  Renan,  1860.  Davidson,  A.  B.,  Com.  on  tke 
Book  of  Job,  witk  a  Trans.,  1862.  Delitzsch, 
Das  Buck  Job,  1864;  art.  lUob  in  Herzog's  Renl- 
Encyklop.,  1865.  Matthes,  J.  C,  Het  boek  Job 
vertaald  en  verklnard,  2dln.,  Utrecht,  1866.  Das 
Buch  Hiob  (in  Lange"s  Bibeluierk,  in  press,  1868  ^ 
T.  J.  C. 
JO'BAB.  1.  (2nV  [lioicUng,  and  then  place 
oi^desert]  :  [in  Gen.,]  'lco;8a3;  [in  1  Chr.,  Koni. 
Vat.  omit,  Alex.  CipafjiX  Comp.  Aid.  'Icoa'yS:]  Jo- 
bab.)  The  last  in  order  of  the  sons  of  .Joktan 
(Gen.  X.  29;  1  Chr.  i.  23).  His  name  has  not 
been  discovered  among  the  Arab  names  of  places 
in  Southern  Arabia,  where  he  ought  to  be  found 
with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan.  But  Ptolemy  men- 
tions the  ^lQ}fiapiTai  near  the  Sachalitae;  and  Bo- 
chart  {Phaleg,  ii.  21),  followed  by  Salmasius  and 
Gesenius,  suggests  the  reading  'Iw^a^iTai,  by  the 
common  interchange  of  p  and  ;8.  The  identifica- 
tion is  perhaps  correct,  but  it  has  not  been  con- 
nected with  an  Arab  name  of  a  tribe  or  place ;  and 

Bochart's  conjecture  of  its  being  i.  q.  Arab.  t^jUo 
"a  desert,"  etc.,  from  .„„^J,  though  regarded  as 
probable  by  Gesenius  and  jMichaelis,  seems  to  be 
unworthy  of  acceptance.  Kalisch  {Com.  on  Gen.) 
says  that  it  is,  "  according  to  the  etymology,  a  dis- 
trict in  Arabia  Deserta,"  in  apparent  ignorance 
of  the  famous  desert  near  Hadramiiwt,  called  the 
Ahkiif,  of  proverbial  terror;  and  the  more  exten- 
sive waste  on  the  northeast  of  the  former,  called 
the  "deserted  quarter,"  Er-Huba  el-Kh;\lee,  which 
is  impassable  in  the  summer,  and  fitter  to  be  called 
desert  Araljia  than  the  country  named  deserta  by 
the  Greeks. 

2.  [Alex,  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  33,  I«3a5;  Vat.  in  1 
Chr.,  icaa&aB.]  One  of  the  "  kings  "  of  Edora 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  33,  34;  1  Chr.  i.  44,  45),  enumerated 
after  the  genealogy  of  Esau,  and  Seir,  and  before 
the  phylarchs  descended  from  Esau.  [Edom.] 
He  was  •'  son  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah,"  and  successor 
of  Bela,  the  first  king  on  the  list.  It  is  this  Jobab 
whom  the  LXX.,  quoting  the  Syriac,  identify  with 
Job,  his  father  being  Zerah  son  of  Esau,  and  his 
mother,  BocrJppa.  E.  S.  P. 

3,  ['10)00,8.]  King  of  Madox;  one  of  the 
northern  chieftains  who  attempted  to  oppose 
Joshua's  conquest,  and  were  routed  by  him  at 
Meron  (Josh.  xi.  1,  only). 

4-  {'IwXdfi;  [Vat.  Comp.  Aid.]  Alex.  'l<,,0d&-) 
Head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  viii.  9). 
[Jkuz.]  a.  C.  H. 

JOCH'EBED  ("12pV  [lokose  glory  is  Jeko. 
vah]:  'luxu^fS;  [Alex,  in  Num.,  Ia>xa;3e0:J 
Jochabed),  the  wife  and  at  the  same  time  the  aunt 
of  Aniram,  and  the  mother  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  20).  In  order  to  avoid  the  apparent- ille- 
gality of  the  marriage  lietween  Amram  and  his 
aunt,  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render  the  word  dijdait 
"  cousin  "  instead  of  '•  aunt."  But  this  is  unne- 
cessary: the  example  of  Abraham  himself  (Gen. 
XX.  12)  proves  that  in  the  pre-Mosaic  age  a  greater 
latitude  was  permitted  in  regard  to  marriage  than 
in  a  later  age.  Moreover  it  is  expressly  stated  else- 
where (Ex.  ij.  1;  Num.  xxvi.  59),  that  Jocbebed 
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tras  the  danirlit«r  of  T.evi,  and  consequently  sister 

i(  Kohatli,  Anir.im's  father.  W.  L.  1$. 

JO'DA  ClwSd:  [Vat.  lovSa:  Vulg.  omits] )  = 
Judah  tiie  I^-vite,  in  a  pitssage  which  is  difficult  to 
unravel  (1  Rsdr.  v.  58;  see  l-lzr.  iii.  9).  Some 
words  are  proliaMy  omitted.  The  name  elsewhere 
appears  in  tiie  A.  V.  in  tiie  forms  Hodaviah  (Kzr. 
ii.  40),  Hodevah  (Neh.  vii.  43),  Hodijah  (Neh.  x. 
10),  and  Sudias  (1  Esdr.  v.  26). 

JO'ED  (lyV  [Jehovah  is  tcitness]:  'laidS' 
Joed),  a  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Pedaiah  (Xeh.  xi. 
7).  Two  of  Kennicotfs  AISS.  read  ~"r3?V,  j.  e. 
Joezer,  and  two  vSV,  i.  e.  Joel,  confounding  Joed 
with  Joel  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  the  Manassite.  The 
Syriac  must  have  had  l^TV. 

JOTEL  (^Sl"'  [.lehovah  is  God;  or  u'?iose  God 
is  Jehovah,  Ges.] :  'Iw^A:  Joel,  and  Johel).  1. 
Eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  propliet  (1  Sam.  viii.  2; 
1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17),  and  father  of  lleman  the 
Binder.  He  and  his  hrother  Abiah  were  made 
judsjes  in  IJeer-sheba  when  their  father  was  old, 
and  no  longer  able  to  so  his  accustomed  circuit. 
But  they  disL'raced  lioth  their  office  and  their 
parentage  by  the  corrupt  way  in  which  they  took 
bribes  and  pencrted  judgment.  Their  grievous 
misconduct  srave  occasion  to  the  change  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Israel  to  a  monarchy.  It  is  in  the  case 
of  Joel  that  the  singular  corruption  of  tiie  text  of 
1  Chr.  vi.  13  (28  \.  V.)  has  taken  place.  Joel's 
name  has  dropped  oiit:  and  Vashni,  which  means 
"and  the  second,"  and  is  descriptive  of  Abijah, 
has  been  taken  for  a  proper  name. 

2.  [Join/.]  In  1  ("hr.  vi.  36,  A.  V.,  Joel  seems 
to  be  merely  a  corrui)tion  of  Sliaul  at  ver.  24. 

A.   C.  H. 

3.  One  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets;  tlie  son 
of  Petluiel,  or,  according  to  the  LX.\.,  Hethuel. 
Beyond  tliis  fact  all  is  conjecture  as  to  the  personal 
history  of  Joel  I'sendo-Kpiphanius  (ii.  245)  re- 
cords a  tradition  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  lleubcn, 
born  and  i)uried  at  Beth-horon,  between  Jenisalem 
and  Caesarea.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  lived  in 
Judaa,  for  his  commission  was  to  Judah,  as  that 
of  Ilosea  had  been  to  the  ten  tribes  (St.  Jerome, 
Comment,  in  Joel).  He  exhorts  the  priests,  and 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  he  were  a 
priest  himself  (Winer,  Renltc),  but  there  do  not 
geem  to  be  stitliiMoiit  grounds  for  determining  it  in 
the  affirmative,  though  some  recent  writers  {e.  (j. 
Maurice,  Projiln-ls  awl  Kiiu/s,  p.  179)  have  taken 
this  view.  Many  diflTerent  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed al)Out  the  date  of  Joel's  pi-ophecy.  ( 'redner 
has  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  Bertholdt  of 
Hezekiah,  Kinichi,  Jabn,  etc.  of  Manasseh,  and 
Calmet  of  Josiali.  The  LXX.  place  Joel  after 
Amos  and  Miciih.  But  there  seems  no  adequate 
rea.son  for  departing  from  the  Hel)rew  order.  The 
majority  of  critics  and  commentators  (.\barbanel, 
Vitringa,  Hengst<3ni>erg,  Winer,  etc.)  fix  upon  the 
reign  of  llzziah,  thus  making  .loel  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Ilosea  and  Amos.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  conclusion,  besides  the  onler  of  the 
books,  are  the  K|)ecial  and  exclusive  mention  of  the 
Egyptians  anil  Edmnitos  as  enemies  of  Judah,  ni 
illusion  being  ntade  to  the  Assyrians  or  Baby- 
lonians, who  arose  at  a  Iat4'r  period.  Nothing,  says 
Qeuggteuberg,  ha.s  yet  been  found  to  overthrow  thiB 
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conclusion,  and  it  is  confirmed  on  other  grounds 
esjiecially  — 

The  nature,  style,  and  contents  of  the  prophicy 
—  We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Joel  being  the  first  pro[)het  to  Judah,  only 
a  grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible  scene,  which 
as  to  be  depicted  more  and  more  in  detail  by  sub- 
sequent prophets  (Browne,  Oido  Seed.  p.  691). 
The  scope,  therefore,  is  not  any  particular  invasion, 
but  the  whole  d.ay  of  the  Lord.  "  This  book  of 
Joel  is  a  type  of  the  early  Jewish  prophetical  dis- 
course, and  may  explain  to  us  what  distant  events 
ill  the  history  of  the  land  would  expand  it,  and 
l)ring  fresh  discoveries  within  the  sphere  of  the 
iiis]>ired  man'3  vision "  (Maurice,  Prophets  and 
Kiiif/.',  p.  179). 

The  proximate  event  to  which  the  prophecy  re- 
lated was  a  public  calamity,  then  impending  on 
Judnsa,  of  a  twofold  character:  want  of  water,  and 
a  ])lague  of  locusts,  continuing  for  several  3-ear8. 
The  i>ropliet  exhorts  the  peo[)le  to  turn  to  (Jod  with 
penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  then  (he  says) 
tlie  plague  shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend  in  its 
season,  and  the  land  yield  her  accustomed  fruit. 
Nay,  the  time  will  l)e  a  most  joyful  one;  for  God, 
by  the  outpouring  of  his  spirit,  will  impart  to  his 
worshippers  increased  knowledge  of  Himself,  and 
after  the  excision  of  the  enemies  of  his  people,  will 
extend  thn)ugh  them  the  blessings  of  true  religion 
to  heathen  lands.  This  is  the  simple  argument  of 
the  book;  only  that  it  is  beautified  and  enriched 
with  variety  of  ornament  and  pictorial  description. 
The  style  of  the  original  is  perspicuous  (except 
towards  the  end)  and  elegant,  surpassing  that  of 
all  other  prophets,  except  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk,  in 
sublimity. 

Browne  (Ordo  Seed.  p.  692)  regards  the  con- 
tents of  the  jirophecy  as  embracing  two  visions,  but 
it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  one  connecte<l  repre- 
.sentation  (Hengst.,  Winer).  I'or  its  interpretation 
we  must  observe  not  isolated  facts  of  history,  but 
the  idea.  The  swann  of  locusts  was  the  medium 
tlirough  which  this  idea,  "  the  ruin  upon  the 
apostate  church."  was  represented  to  the  inward 
contemplation  of  the  prophet.  But,  in  one  un- 
broken connection,  the  idea  goes  on  to  i)cnitence. 
return,  iilessing,  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  judg- 
ments on  the  enemies  of  the  Church  (1  Pet.  iv.  17), 
final  estalilishment  of  God's  kingdom.  .-Vll  prior 
destructions,  judgments,  and  victories  are  like  the 
smaller  circles;  the  final  consummation  of  all  things, 
to  wliich  tiie  prophecy  reaches,  being  the  outmost 
one  of  all. 

The  locusts  of  ch.  ii.  were  regarded  by  many 
interpreters  of  the  last  century  (Lowth,  Shaw,  etc.) 
as  figurative,  and  introducal  by  way  of  comparison 
to  a  hostile  army  of  men  from  the  north  country. 
This  view  is  now  generally  abandone<l.  Ix)cust8 
are  s[)oken  of  in  Deut.  xxviii.  38  as  instruments  of 
Divine  venge*.»iice;  and  the  same  seems  implied  in 
.loel  ii.  11,  2.5.  Maurice  {Prophets  and  Kine/.o,  p. 
180)  strongly  maintains  the  literal  interpretiition. 
-Vnd  yet  the  plague  cont;»ined  a  parable  in  it,  which 
it  w.as  the  prophet's  mission  to  unfold.  'Hie  four 
kinds  or  sw.'vrms  of  locusts  (i.  4)  have  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  four  .Vssyrian  inv.asions  (Titcomb, 
/{ihlc  .Stwlie.i),  or  four  crises  to  the  chosen  people 
of  (Jod,  the  Babylonian,  Syro-Maccdonian,  Homan, 
and  .•Vnticbristian  (Browne).  In  acconlance  with 
the  literal  (and  ccrt^iinly  the  primary  )  inteqireiation 

1  of  the  prophecy,  we  should  render  rT^IIDP  H^ 
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IS  in  our  A.  V.,  '  the  former  rain,"  with  Ro8enni. 
»iid  the  lexioogi-aphers,  rather  than  "  a  (or  the) 
teacher  of  ri<;hteousness  "  with  niarg.  of  A.  V., 
Ileiigst.,  and  others.  ■  The  alhision  to  the  Messiah, 
which  Hengst.  finds  in  this  word,  or  to  tlie  ideal 
teacher  (Ueiit.  xviii.  18),  of  whom  JMessiah  was  the 
chief,  scarcely  accords  with  the  immediate  context. 

The  1?''??nS  of  ch.  iii.  I  in  the  Hebrew, 
"  afterwards  "  ch.  ii.  28  of  the  A.  V.,  raises  us  to 
a  higher  level  of  vision,  and  brings  into  view  Mes- 
sianic times  and  scenes.  Here,  sajs  Steiidel,  we 
have  a  Messianic  prophecy  altogether.  If  this  pre- 
diction has  e\er  yet  been  fulfilled,  we  must  certainly 
refer  the  event  to  Acts  ii.  The  best  commentators 
are  agreed  upon  this.  We  must  not,  however, 
interpret  it  thus  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to 
preparatory  events  under  the  earlier  dispensation, 
and  still  less  to  the  exclusion  of  later  Messianic 
times.  Acts  ii.  virtually  contained  the  whole  sub- 
sequent development.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  airapxht  while  the 
full  accomplishment  and  the  final  reality  are  yet  to 
come.  But  here  both  are  blended  in  one,  and  the 
whole  passage  has  therefore  a  double  aspect.  The 
passage  is  well  quoted  by  St.  Peter  from  the  first 
prophet  to  the  Jewish  kingdom.  And  his  quoting 
it  shows  that  the  Messianic  reference  was  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  his  day;  though  Acts  ii.  39  proves 
that  he  extended  his  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
dispensation.  The  expression  "all  flesh"  (ii.  17) 
is  explained  by  the  following  clauses,  by  which  no 
principle  of  distribution  is  meant,  but  only  that  all 
classes,  without  respect  of  persons,  will  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Spirit's  influences.  All  distinction  of 
races,  too,  will  be  done  away  (cf.  Joel.  ii.  32,  with 
Rom.  x.  12,  13). 

Lastly,  the  accompanying  portents  and  judg- 
ments upon  the  enemies  of  God  find  their  various 
Bolutions,  according  to  the  interpreters,  in  the  re- 
peated deportations  of  the  Jews  by  neighboring 
merchants,  and  sale  to  the  Macedonians  (1  JIacc. 
iii.  41,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  13),  followed  by  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  neighboring  nations  (Maurice);  in  the 
events  accompanying  the  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  breaking  up  of  all  human  polities. 
But  here  again  the  idea  includes^ all  manifestations 
of  judgment,  ending  with  the  last.  The  whole  is 
shadowed  forth  in  dim  outline;  and  while  some 
crises  are  past,  others  are  yet  to  come  (comp.  iii. 
13-21  with  St.  Matt,  xxiv.,  and  Rev.  xix.). 

Among  the  commentators  on  the  book  of  Joel, 
enumerated  by  Kosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test., 
part  7,  vol.  i.,  may  be  specially  mentioned  Leusden's 
Joel  Explicatus,  Ultraj.  1657;  Dr.  Kdw.  Pocock's 
Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  Oxford, 
1691;  and  A  Paraphrase  and  Critical  Commcntury 
on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  by  Samuel  Chandler, 
London,  1735.  See  also  Die  Prophtten  cles  alien 
Bumles  erkliirt,  von  Heinrich  I'>wald,  Stuttgart, 
1840  [Bd.  i.  2e  Ausg.  1867];  Pniktischer  Com- 
mentar  iiber  die  Kleinen  Prophet  en,  von  Dr.  Uni- 
breit,  Hamburg,  1844;  and  Book  of  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets,  by  Dr.  E.  Henderson,  London, 
1845  [Amer.  ed.  ISbO].  H.  B. 

*  The  principal  commentators  on  Joel  as  one 
>f  the  minor  prophets  (not  mentioned  above),  are 
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a  *  The  locusts,  says  the  eminent  naturalist,  Mr. 
Tilstram,  "always  come  with  the  wind  from  the  coun- 
jy  of  their  origin  ;  and  thi.',  as  all  observers  attest, 

witb  a  south  or  southeast  wind  into  Palestine,  with 


Hitzig,  IMaurer,  Keil,  Noyes,  and  Cowles.  For  th« 
titles  of  their  works,  see  Hauakkuk  (Amer.  ed.) 
To  the  other  separate  writers  on  this  book  may  hi 
added  Fr.  A.  Holzhausen  (1829),  K.  A.  Crednei 
(1831),  E.  Meier  (1841),  and  E.  B.  Pusey  (18011 
in  pts.  ii.  and  iii.  of  his  Minor  Prophets  (not  yet 
completed).  Credner's  Der  Prophet  Joel  iibersetzt, 
etc.,  (pp.  316)  is  "  a  rich  store-house  of  philological 
and  historical  illustration,"  but  is.  deficient  in 
method  and  a  skillful  use  of  the  abundant  material. 
The  natural  history  of  the  locusts  supplies  much  of 
the  imagery  of  the  book.  Dr.  Pusey,  by  his  singular 
industry  in  the  collection  of  illustrative  facts,  ad- 
vances our  knowledge  on  this  suliject  far  beyond  aU 
previous  interpreters.  For  useful  information  here, 
see  also  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii.  102-108. 
7  he  Introductions  to  the  0.  T.  (Hiivernick,  Scholz, 
De  Wette,  Welte-Herbst,  Keil,  Bleek,  Davidson) 
treat,  more  or  less  fully,  of  the  person  and  prophecies 
of  our  author.  Auberlen  has  written  on  "  Joel  "  in 
Herzog's  Real-Kncyk.  vi.  719-721.  Stanley  de- 
scribes this  prophet  as  "  the  connecting  link  between 
the  older  prophets  who  are  known  to  us  only  through 
their  actions  and  sayings,  and  the  later  who  are 
known  chiefly  through  their  writings  .  .  .  With  a 
irlance  that  reached  forward  to  the  most  distant 
ages  ...  he  foretold  as  the  chiefest  of  blessings, 
that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  the  prophetic  spirit 
should  no  longer  be  confined  to  this  or  that  class, 
but  should  be  poured  out  on  all  humanity,  on  male 
and  female,  on  old  and  young,  even  on  the  slaves 
and  humblest  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  "  {Jeivish 
Church,  ii.  490). 

Dr.  Pusey  adopts  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  scourge  of  locusts.  Though  so  many  of  the 
recent  conmientators,  as  remarked  aliove,  discard 
this  view,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the 
arguments  adduced  for  it  are  not  easily  set  aside. 
Among  these  is  the  fact  that  in  ii.  17  the  prophet 
says,  "  Give  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach  that  the 
heathen  should  rule  over  them."  The  connection 
here  is  obscure,  unless  we  suppose  that,  having 
hitherto  employed  an  allegory,  the  writer  at  this 
point  relinquishes  the  figure  and  passes  over  to  its 
real  import,  namely,  the  devastation  of  the  country 
by  a  heathen  army.  Again,  in  ii.  20,  the  enemy 
who  is  to  inflict  the  threatened  calamity  is  called 
"  the  northern  "  or  northman   ("northern   army," 

A.  V.)  (^^IDyn),  i.  e.  one  who  is  to  come  from 
the  north,  which  is  not  true  of  literal  locusts;  for 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  invade  Palestine  from 
that  quarter,"  nor  could  they  be  dispersed  by  any 
natural  process  in  precisely  opposite  directions  as 
there  represented.  A  finger-sign  appears  also  in 
i.  6 :  the  locusts  just  spoken  of  are  here  "  a  heathen 

people  "  (^"^2).  who  have  come  upon  the  land  and 
inflicted  on  it  the  misery  of  which  the  prophet 
goes  on  to  portray  so  fearful  a  picture.  It  is  said 
that  the  preterites  (i.  6  fl^.)  show  that  the  locusts 
as  literally  understood  have  accomplished  or  at  least 
begun  the  work  of  devastation,  and  therefore  can- 
not prefigure  another  and  future  calamity.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  these  preterites 
so  called  may  be  rhetorical  merely,  not  historical: 
the  act  may  be  represented  as  past,  in  order  to  affirm 
witL  greater  emphasis  the  certainty  of  the  occurrence 


a  west  wind  into  Persia,  and  with  an  east  wind  into 
Egypt.  Similarly  the  Assyrian  hordes  would  com* 
from  their  country  "  {Natural  History  of  the  BibU 
Loud.  1867).  '    H. 
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in  due  time.  It  agrees  with  this  view  that  in  i.  15 
••  tiie  day  "  of  Jeliovah  is  spoiien  of  as  not  jet  ur- 
rived  ;  and  "  the  day  "  is  certainly  identical  with  the 
visitation  of  the  locusts  witii  wliicli  the  book  opens. 

The  last  five  verses  (•28-32)  of  ch.  ii.  (A.  V.) 
form  a  distinct  chapter  in  the  Helnew  IJible.  In 
this  division  tlie  A.  V.  follows  tiie  1,XX.  It  may 
be  remarked  tiiat  the  transition  at  this  jxjint  ari.ses 
from  tlie  relation  of  subjects,  not  of  time.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  ancient  jieople  of  God  if  tiiey  repented 
and  turned  to  Him,  leads  the  prophet  to  speak  of 
ttie  still  richer  blessings  which  then  awaited  those 
who  should  l)clieve  on  Christ  under  tlie  new  and 
last  economy  (Acts  ii.  10  ff.).  On  this  Messianic 
passage  see  es(X!ciallv  llengsteiiberg's  Chrisloloyy, 
iu.  125-141  (Keith's"  tr.,  1839). 

The  style  of  Joel  places  him,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  best  critics,  among  the  most  classical  of  the 
Hebrew  writers..  His  language  is  copious  and  jwl- 
ished;  his  parallelism  regular  and  well  balanced; 
his  imagery  bold  and  picturesque.  His  description 
of  the  warlike  locusts  —  their  march,  onset  and 
victory,  as  they  spread  themselves  with  irresistible 
might  through  the  land  — forms  by  universal  con- 
sent one  of  the  mo.,u  graphic  sketches  of  this  nature 
to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  any  language.  The 
calamity  was  to  come  "  like  morn  spread  upon  the 
mountains"  (ii.  2),  ;.  e.  suddenly  and  swiftly  as  the 
first  beams  of  the  sun  glance  froni  one  mountain- 
top  to  another.  The  brute  creation  suffers  as  well 
as  men.  The  Hebrew  (i.  20)  puts  before  us  awiiore 
distinct  image  than  that  presented  in  the  A.  V. 
The  lieiit  and  drought  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
of  the  de.sert.  Tiie  gr.iss  is  withered  ;  the  streams 
are  dried  up.  The  suflering  animals  turn  their 
eyes  towards  heaven,  and  by  their  silent  agony 
implore  relief  from  the  hunger  and  thirst  which 
they  endure.  I'or  the  battle-scene  in  Jkiiosii- 
Ai'ii.vr  (iii.  2  ff'.  or  Hebr.  iv.  2  fi.)  see  on  that 
word  (Amer.  etl.).  John's  Apocalypse  itself  has 
reproduced  more  from  Joel  (compared  with  his 
extent)  than  from  any  other  Hebrew  poet.  The 
closing  verses  (iii.  18  ff.)  show  us  how  natural  it 
was  to  foreshadow  the  triumphs  of  Christianity 
under  the  symbols  of  Judaism  (comp.  Is.  ii.  2,  3; 
Mic.  iv.  1-3;  Ezek.  xl.-.\lviii.).  II. 

4.  (bWV: 'Iw^a:  Jolil.)  The  head  of  one  of 
the  families  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  He 
formed  i)art  of  the  exix-dition  against  the  Hamites 
of  Gcdor  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

5.  [.\lex.  BaaA.]  A  descendant  of  lieuben. 
Junius  and  Tremellins  make  him  the  son  of  Hanoch, 
while  others  trace  his  descent  through  Carmi  (1 
Chr.  v.  4).  The  Syriac  for  Joel  suljstitutes  Carmi, 
but  there  is  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  genealogy  is 
that  of  the  eldest  son.  IJurrinuton  (O'ciieal.  i.  53) 
maintains  tliat  the  Joel  mentioned  in  v.  8  was  a 
descendant,  not  of  Hanoch,  but  of  one  of  his 
brethren,  prol>ably  Carmi,  as  Junius  and  TremcUius 
print  it  iu  their  genealogical  table.  Hut  the  pa.ssag( 
'n  which  he  relies  for  8\ii)j)0it  (ver.  7),  as  conclud 
Ing  the  genealogy  of  Hanoch,  evidently  refers  to 
IJeerah,  the  prince  of  the  l.'eubenites,  whom  the 
Assyrian  kini;  carried  cjipfive.  There  is,  however, 
iutticient  similarity  Wtween  Sliemaiah  and  Shema, 
who  are  both  represented. aw  sons  of  Joel,  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  latter  is  the  game  individual 
'n  lioth  instances.  IJertheau  conjectures  that  he 
0aa  on  temporary  with  David,  which  would  I*  ap- 
proximately true  if  the  genealogy  were  traced  in 
!ach  case  from  father  to  sun. 
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6.  Thief  of  the  (iadites,  who  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  IJash.in  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

7.  ([Vat.  corrupt:]  ./o/(f/.)  The  soi.  of  Izrahiah. 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  a  chief  of  one  of  "  the 

troops  of  the  host  of  the  battle"  who  numbered  in 
the  days  of  David  30,000  men  (1  Chr.  vii.  3).  Four 
of  Kennicott's  MSS.  omit  the  words  "and  the  sons 
of  Izrahiah;  "  so  that  Joel  api)eiu-s  as  one  of  the 

e  sons  of  Uzzi.  The  Syriac  retains  the  present 
text,  with  the   exception   of  reading  "  four "  for 

five." 

8.  The  brother  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xi. 
38),  and  one  of  David's  guard.  lie  is  called  Ir.Ai- 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  but  Kennicott  contends  that 
in  this  case  the  latter  passage  is  corrupt,  though  in 
other  words  it  preserved  the  true  reading. 

9.  The  chief  of  the  Gershomites  in  the  reign  of 
David,  who  sanctified  themselves  to  bring  up  tho 
ark  from  the  house  of  Obededom  (1  Chr.  xv.  7, 
11). 

10.  A  Gershoniite  I-evite  in  the  reign  of  David, 
.son  of  Jehiel,  a  descendant  of  Laadan,  and  probably 
the  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8;  xxvi. 
22).  lie  was  one  of  the  officers  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  Tem])le. 

11.  The  son  of  I'edaiah,  and  prince  or  chief  of 
the  half-triiie  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

12.  A  Kohathite  l-evite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
He  was  the  son  of  .\zariah,  and  one  of  the  two 
rei>resentatives  of  his  branch  of  the  tribe  in  the 
solenm  purification  by  which  the  I.cvites  [)repared 
themsehes  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12). 

13.  One  of  the  sons  of  Xebo,  who  returned  with 
ICzra,  and  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Kzr.  x.  43). 
He  is  called  .)i'i;i,  in  1  I".s(lr.  ix.  35. 

14.  The  son  of  Zichri,  a  lienjaniite,  placed  in 
command  over  those  of  his  own  tribe  and  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neil.  xi.  9).  W.  A.  W. 

JOE'LAH  (n^SrV  [peril,  u-hnm  Je/un-nh 
Inlp.t]  :  'IfAi'a;  [Vat.  E\ta:  Comp.  Aid.]  Alex. 
'looriKa.  ■  -loi'ln ).  son  of  Jeioham  of  ( iedor,  who  with 
his  brother  joined  tlie  band  of  warriors  who  rallied 
round  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 

JOE'ZEK  ("'.^^■1"'  ["•/'"««  Mp  i»  Jehovnh] : 
'Iwfapa;  Alex.  Iw^aap,  [Comp.  'loe^fp'-]  Joezer), 
a  Korliite,  one  of  David's  captains  who  fought  by 
his  side  while  living  in  exile  among  the  rhilistines 
(1  Chr.  xii.  0). 

JOG'BEHAH  (nna?^  [elevated]-,  in  Num. 
the  LXX.  have  translated  it,  as  if  from  <^32  — 
v\l/w(Tau  avrdsi  in  Judg.  'le^f/SaA;  .-Mcx.  ^^  h'ai- 
Ti'as  Zf^fC-  Jei/baa),  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east 
of  .Ionian  which  were  built  and  fortified  by  the 
trilie  of  Gad  when  they  took  jiossrssion  of  their 
territory  (Num.  xxxii.  35).  It  is  there  associated 
with  Jaazku  and  Bictii-nimhah,  iilaces  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  werc  not  far  from  the 
Jordan,  and  south  of  the  J ebel-.l iUul.  It  is  men- 
ti<ined  once  again,  this  time  in  connection  with 
Nolah,  iu  the  account  of  Gideon's  imrsuit  of  the 
Midianites  (Judg.  viii.  11).  They  were  at  Karkor, 
and  he  made  his  way  from  the  upjier  ]tart  of  the 
.lordan  valley  at  Succoth  and  renuel,  and  '•  went 
„p"  —  ascended  from  the  (ihor  liy  one  of  the  tor- 
rent-beds to  the  downs  of  the  higher  le\el  —  by  th« 
way  of  Jie  dwellers  iu  tente  —  the  pastoral  iteople, 
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rho  s\oided  the  district  of  the  towns-  -  to  the  east 
of  Nobali  and  Joghehah  —  making  his  way  towards 
the  waste  connfrj'  in  the  southeast.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  the  scanty  information  we  possess,  Karkor 
would  seem  to  have  heen  situated.  No  trace  of 
any  name  like  Jogbehali  has  jet  been  met  with  in 
the  above,  or  any  other  direction.  G. 

JOG'LI  ("b?^  [exiled]:  'Ey\i  [Vat.  -Afil ; 
Alex.  E/cA.1 ;  [Comp.  'lo/cAi':]  Jofjli),  the  father 
of  Bukki,  a  chief  man  among  the  Danites  (Num. 
xxxiv.  22). 

JO'HA.  1.  (Sni"^  [perh.,  Jehovah  revives, 
brings  to  life']  :  'IcdSo;  [Vat.  Icaaxay'-]  Alex.  Iaioxa  = 
Joha.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Beriah,  the  Henjaraite, 
who  was  a  chief  of  tlie  fatliers  of  the  dwellers  in 
Aijalon,  and  had  put  to  fliglit  the  inhabitants  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  IG).  His  family  may  possibly 
have  founded  a  colony,  like  the  Danites,  within  the 
limits  of  another  tribe,  where  tliey  were  exposed, 
as  the  men  of  Kphraim  had  been,  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Gittites.  Such  border-warfare  was  too  common 
to  render  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  narratives 
in  1  Chr.  vii.  21  and  viii.  1-3  refer  to  tlie  same 
encounter,  although  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
the  name  Beriah  occurs  in  each. 

2.  Clco^af';  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  lecaCae:  [Comp. 
'loixct.] )  The  'I'izite,  one  of  David's  guard  [1  Chr. 
xi.  4.5].  Kennicott  decides  tli.at  he  was  the  son 
of  Shimri,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  \.  V.,  though 
in  the  margin  the  translators  have  put  "  Shimrite  " 
for  "  the  son  of  Shimri "  to  the  name  of  his  brother 
Jedihel. 

JOHA'NAN  ("l^n'l'' :  'Iwavdv,  [Vat.  Iwavas, 
and  so  Alex.  ver.  10 :  ,/vIian'in] ),  a  shortened  form 
oi  Jehoha,na.n  =  Jehovah's  yij'l.  It  is  the  same 
as  John.  [.Iehohax.vx.]  1.  Son  of  Azariah 
[AzAKi.vii,  1],  and  grandson  of  Ahimaaz  the  son 
of  Zadok,  and  father  of  Azariah,  6  (1  Chr.  vi.  9, 
10,  A.  v.).  In  .Joseplius  {Ant.  x.  8,  §  6)  the  name 
is  corrupted  to  .Joramus,  and  in  the  Seder  Olam 
to  Joahaz.  The  latter  places  him  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat ;  but  merely  because  it  begins  by 
wrongly  placing  Zadok  iu  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
Since  however  we  know  from  1  K.  iv.  2.  supported 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  A.  V.,  that  Azariah  the  father  of 
Johanan  was  high  priest  in  Solomon's  reign,  aiid 
Amariah  his  grandson  was  so  in  Jehoshaphat's 
reign,  we  may  conclude  without  much  doubt  tli.at 
Johanan's  pontificate  fell  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 
(See  Hervey's  Geneidoijies.  etc.,  ch.  x.) 

2.  [Alex.  Itaavafj.-]  Son  of  Elioenai,  the  son 
of  Neariah,  the  son  of  Sliemaiah,  in  the  hne  of 
Zerubbabel's  heirs  [Suksiaiah]  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

A.  C.  H. 

3.  {'Icavi  in  2  K.  [xxv.  23],  '\a}dvav  m  Jer. ; 
Alex.  Itjoavav  in  2  K.,  and  laavvav  in  Jer.,  except 
sli.  11,  xlii.  8,  xliii.  2,  4,  5;  [Vat.  lo>vav  in  Jer. 
si.  8;  FA.l  Ai/wi' Jer.  xl.  15,  Icoawoi' ver.  16 :] 
Johnwin. )  The  son  of  Kareah,  and  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  tlie  army  of 
Judah,  who  escaped  in  the  final  attack  upon  Jeru- 
salem by  the  (.Uialdteans,  and,  after  the  capture  of 
the  king,  remained  in  the  open  country  of  jMoab 
and  the  Ammonites,  watching  the  tide  of  events. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  repair  to  Mizpah,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  hostile  army,  and  tender  his 
lUegiaiice  to  the  new  eovernor  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Babylon.  From  his  acquainkmce  with  the 
treacherous  designs  of  Ishniael,  against  which 
jedaliah  was  unhappily  warned  in  vain,  it  is  not 
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unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  m.ay  have  been  a 
companion  of  Islmiael  in  his  exile  at  the  court  of 
Baalis  king  of  the  .\mmonites,  the  promoter  of  the 
plot  (.Fer.  xl.  8-lG).  After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah, 
-Johanan  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  assassin,  and  rescued  the  captives  he  had  carried 
ofl!"  from  Mizpah  (Jer.  xli.  11-10).  Fearing  the 
vengeance  of  tlie  Chaldseans  for  the  treachery  of 
Ishmael,  the  cajitains,  witli  Johiuian  at  their  head, 
halted  by  the  Khan  of  Chimham,  on  the  road  to 
Egypt,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  refuge  there ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah, 
settled  in  a  body  at  Tahpanhes.  They  were  .after- 
wards scattered  throughout  the  country,  in  Migdol, 
Nopli,  and  Pathros,  and  from  this  time  we  lose 
sight  of  Jolianan  and  his  fellow-captains. 

4.  ('Icoavdv;  [Aid.  'Iccxcca"])  The  firstborn 
son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah  (1  Clir.  iii.  15),  who 
either  died  before  his  father,  or  fell  with  him  at 
Megiddo.  Junius,  without  any  authority,  identifies 
him  with  Zaraces,  mentioned  1  Esdr.  i.  38. 

6.  A  valiant  Benjamite,  one  of  D.avid'.s  captains, 
who  joined  him  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

6.  (Alex.  'Iwydv.  [Vat.]  FxV.  Iwav)  The 
eighth  in  number  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad, 
who  left  tlieir  tribe  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  David, 
and  spi-ead  the  terror  of  their  arms  bejond  Jordan 
in  the  month  of  its  overflow  (1  Chr.  xii.  12). 

7.  Cipn^nV  'luiavris;  [Alex.  Iwayof.J)  The 
father  of  Azariah,  an  Ephraimite  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).  ' 

8.  The  son  of  Hakkatan,  and  chief  of  the  Bene- 
Azgad  [sons  of  A.]  wlio  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  12).  He  is  called  Johanmes  iu  1  Esdr.  viii. 
38. 

9.  (l^n'inV  [FA.3  in  Ezr.,  la>vav.])  The 
son  of  Eliashib,  one  of  the  chief  Levites  (Neh.  xii. 
23)  to  whose  chamber  (or  ''  treasury,"  according 
to  the  LXX.)  1-Zzra  retired  to  mourn  over  the  foreign 
marriages  which  the  people  had  contracted  (Ezr. 
X.  C).  He  is  called  Joanan  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  1;  and 
some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  with  Jon- 
athan, descendant  of  another  Eliashib,  who  was  after- 
wards high-priest  (Neh.  xii.  11 ).    [Jonathan,  10.] 

10.  (l^ninV  'laivdv;  Alex.  Iwvaeaf,  FA.l 
Icoauav.)  The  son  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  who 
liad  married  the  daughter  of  MeshuUam  the  priest 
(Neh.  vi.  18).  W.  A.  W. 

JOHAN'NES  Cla>dvvris  ■  Joannes)  —  Jeho- 
hanan  son  of  Bebai  (1  Esdr.  ix.  29;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
28).     [Jeiioiianan,  4.] 

*  JOHAN'NES  Cladwris  ;  Vat.  iccauns  : 
Joannes),  son  of  Acatan  or  Hakkatan,  1  Esdr.  viii. 
38.     See  Johanan,  8.  A. 

JOHN  Clwdvvv^  [see  below]:  [Jofjn/jfs] ), 
names  in  the  Apocryiiha.  1.  The  father  of  Mat- 
tathias,  .and  grandfather  of  the  Maccabaean  family 
(1  Mace.  ii.  1). 

2.  The  (eldest)  son  of  Mattathias  {'laayt'dv; 
[Sill.  Alex.  la>avinii\,  surnamed  Caddis  (KoSSi'j, 
cf.  Grimm,  ad  1  AJacc.  ii.  2),  who  was  skin  by 
"the  children  of  Jambri"  [Jamhui]  (1  Mace.  ii. 
2,  ix.  3G-38).  In  2  Mace.  viii.  22  he  is  called 
Joseph,  by  a  common  confusion  of  name.     [Ma*  ;  • 

CAliEKS.] 

3.  The  father  of  Eupolemus,  one  of  the  envois 
whom  Jud.os  Macctbseus  sent  to  Konie  (1  Mace 
viii.  17:  2  Mace.  iv.  11). 

4.  The  son  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judas  Mao- 
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»l)a;u8  (l  M.i^v  xiii.  53,  xvi.  1),  "  a  valiant  maii  ' 
wlio,  uiulei  the  title  of  Juiianiies  Hyrcanus,  iiolily 
lupiKJrted  ill  after  time  the  glory  of  his  house. 
[Maccaueks.] 

5.  An  envoy  from  the  Jews  to  Lysiaa  (2  Mace, 
xl  17).  B.  V.  W. 

JOHN  Cludvvrjs  [from  ]3nV=  ir//<w  Je/(0- 
V(ih  hag  )jiadotislij  (jinn]:  (.'od.  liezte,  'Iwvadas'- 
Junnnts).  1.  One  of  the  high-priest's  family,  who, 
with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  Apostles  I'eter  and  John  for  their  cure  of  the 
lame  man  and  preaching  in  the  Temple  (.\cts  iv.  C). 
Lightfoot  identifies  him  with  K.  Johanan  ben  Zac- 
cai,  who  lived  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  president  of  the  great  Syna- 
gogue after  its  removal  to  Jabne,  or  Janmia  (Light- 
foot,  Cent.  Clwr.  A  faith,  prcef.  ch.  1.5;  see  also 
Selden,  De  Si/indiiis,  ii.  ch.  15).  (Jrotius  merely 
Ba3-8  he  was  known  to  rabbinical  writers  as  "  John 
the  priest"  (Comm.  in  Act.  iv.). 

2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  Evangelist  Mahk, 
who  throughout  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  desig- 
nated by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  among 
his  countrymen  (Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii.  5,  13,  xv.  37), 

JOHN,  TiiK  Ai'OSTLK  {'iwdwns  [see  above]). 
It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  life  which  is  the 
subject  of  tlie  present  article  into  peiiods  corre- 
sponding iiotii  to  the  great  critical  eixjchs  which 
separate  one  part  of  it  from  another,  and  to  marked 
differences  in  tlie"  trustworthiness  of  the  sources 
from  which  our  materials  are  derived.  In  no  in- 
stance, perhaps,  is  such  a  division  more  necessary 
than  in  this.  One  portion  of  the  .Apostle's  life  and 
work  stands  out  before  us  as  in  the  clearness  of 
broad  daylight.  Over  those  which  precede  and 
follow  it  there  brood  the  shatlows  of  darkness  and 
uncertainty.  In  tlie  former  we  discern  only  a  few 
isolated  facts,  and  are  left  to  inference  and  con- 
jecture to  liring  them  together  into  sonietiiing  like 
a  whole.  In  the  latter  we  encounter,  it  is  true, 
images  more  distinct,  pictures  more  vivid;  but  with 
these  there  is  the  doubt  whether  the  distinctness 
and  vividness  are  not  misleading  —  wliether  half- 
traditional,  half-mythical  narrative  has  not  taken 
the  pl.ace  of  history. 

I.  Before  the  cull  to  the  discipleship.  —  We  have 
110  data  for  settling  with  any  exactitude  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  birth.  The  general  impression  left 
on  us  by  the  Gospel-narrative  is  that  he  was  yoimger 
than  the  brother  whose  name  commonly  precedes 
his  (Matt.  iv.  21,  x.  2,  xvii.  1,  Ac;  but  conip. 
Luke  ix.  28,  where  the  order  is  inverte<l "),  younger 
than  his  friend  I'eter,  (wssiidy  also  than  his  .Master. 
The  life  which  was  protr.icted  to  the  time  of  Tnijan 
(Kuseb.  //.  A",  iii.  23.  following  Irenaus)  can  hardly 
have  l)e;run  Iwfore  the  year  ».  c.  4  of  the  Dionysinn 
era.  The  (iospeis  give  us  the  name  of  his  father 
Zel)€<laeug  (.Matt.  iv.  21)  and  his  mother  Salome 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56,  compared  with  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi. 
1 ).  Of  the  former  we  know  nothing  more.  The 
traditions  of  the  fourth  century  (Kpiphan.  iii.  l/cr. 
78)  make  the  latter  the  daughter  of  Joseph  by  his 
first  wife,  and  consequently  half-sister  to  our  Ix)rd. 
By  some  recent  critics  she  has  been  identified  with 


o  •  The  name  .John  preroden  thnt  of  James  also  In 
Luke  viii.  51  Dn>l  Acti*  i.  13  in  the  critical  edition!  of 
I.achinanii,  Tisclieiidorf,  and  Treitulli-fi.  A. 

I>  Kwald  (C!i\i/i.  IsrnrU,  v.  p.  171)  adopts  Wli-seler'n 
ior\j«cture,  and  co'iucct*  it  with  liis  o»m  hypothesis 
fast  (be  tons  of  ^jboUiio,  and  our  Lord,  as  well  as  the 
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the  sister  of  .M.iry  the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  .Jchi.  xix 
25  (Wieseler,  S(wl.  u.  Kiit.  1840,  p.  048).''  Thei 
lived,  it  may  be  inferred  from  John  i.  44,  in  oi 
ne.ar  the  .same  town  [Bktiisaida]  as  those  whc 
were  afterwards  the  companions  and  partners  of 
tlieir  children.  There,  on  the  shores  of  the  .Sea  of 
Galilee,  the  Apostle  and  his  brother  grew  up.  'J'he 
mention  of  the  "  hired  servants  "  (.Mark  i.  20),  of 
his  mother's  "substance"  {airh  tuv  virapx6vTwv, 
Luke  viii.  3),  of  "his  own  house"  (to  "Cbia,  John 
xix.  27),  implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least 
some  steps  from  absolute  poverty.  The  fact  that 
the  Apostle  was  known  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas, 
as  that  knowledge  was  hardly  likely  to  have  begun 
after  he  had  avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  suggests  the  probability  of  some  early 
intimacy  between  the  two  men  or  their  families. <^ 
The  name  which  the  parents  gave  to  their  younger 
child  was  too  conmion  to  serve  as  the  ground  of 
any  special  inference;  but  it  deserves  notice  (1 )  that 
the  name  appears  among  the  kindred  of  Caiaphas 
(Acts  iv.  6);  (2)  that  it  was  given  to  another 
priestly  child,  the  son  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  13),  aa 
the  embodiment  and  symbol  of  Messianic  hopes. 
Tlie  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  at  this  period, 
unconnected  as  it  was  with  any  of  the  great  deeds 
of  tiie  old  heroic  d.iys  of  Israel,  is  indeed  in  itself 
significant  as  a  sign  of  that  yearning  and  expecta- 
tion which  then  characterized,  not  only  the  more 
faithful  and  devout  (Luke  ii.  25,  28),  but  the  whole 
people.  The  prominence  given  to  it  by  the  wonders 
connected  with  the  birth  of  the  future  ISaptist  may 
have  given  a  meaning  to  it  for  the  parents  of  the 
future  Kvangelist  wliich  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  had.  Of  the  character  of  Zebedieus  we  have 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.  He  interposes  no  refusal 
when  his  sons  are  called  on  to  leave  him  (Matt.  iv. 
21).  After  this  he  disapi>ears  from  the  scene  of  the 
(iospel-history,  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  had 
died  before  his  wife  followed  her  children  in  their 
work  of  ministration.  Her  character  meets  us  as 
presenting  the  same  marked  features  as  those  which 
were  conspicuous  in  her  .son.  I'rom  her,  who  fol- 
lowed .lesus  and  ministered  to  Him  of  her  sub- 
stance (Luke  viii.  3),  who  sought  for  her  two  sons 
th.at  they  might  sit,  one  on  his  right  hand,  the 
other  on  his  left,  in  his  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  20), 
he  might  well  derive  his  strong  atlectiuns,  his 
capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  love,  his  eagerness 
for  the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom. The  early  years  of  the  Apostle  we  may  be- 
lieve to  have  passed  under  this  influence.  He  would 
be  trained  in  all  that  constituted  the  ordinary 
education  of  Jewish  boyhood.  Though  not  tauiiht 
in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore,  in  later 
life,  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  no  recognized 
position  as  a  teacher,  no  rabbinical  education  (Acts 
iv.  13),  he  would  yet  be  taught  to  read  the  Ijiw 
and  observe  its  precepts,  to  feed  on  the  writincs  of 
the  prophets  with  the  feeling  that  their  accomplish- 
ment was  not  far  ofl".  For  him  too,  an  boinid  by 
the  Law,  there  would  be,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the 
periodical  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.  He  would 
become  familiar  with  the  stately  worship  of  the 
Temple  with  the  sacrifice,  the  incense,  the  altar,  . 


BapUst,  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  sober  critloH,  like  Neander  (P/?a)iz.  u.  Leit.  ^ 
009,  4th  cd),  and  I-iicke  {Jnhanncx,  I.  p.  9),  r^ect  both 
the  tradition  and  the  conjiTture. 

c  Ewald  ('.  f.)  prsRgcs  this  also  Into  the  serrlo*  a( 
hU  strange  bypothcsia. 
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>iid  the  priestly  robes  .May  we  not  conjecture  that 
then  tlie  impressions  were  first  made  which  nexer 
afterwards  wore  oti?  Assuming  that  there  is  some 
harmony  between  the  previous  training  of  a  prophet 
and  the  form  of  the  visions  presented  to  him,  may 
we  not  recognize  them  in  the  rich  liturgical  imagery 
of  the  Apocalypse  —  in  that  union  in  one  wonder- 
ful vision  of  all  that  was  most  wonderful  and  glorious 
in  the  predictions  of  the  older  prophets? 

Concurrently  with  this  there  would  be  also  the 
boy's  outward  life  as  sharing  in  his  father's  work. 
The  great  political  changes  which  agitated  the 
whole  of  Palestine  would  in  some  degree  make 
themselves  felt  "ven  in  the  village-town  in  which 
he  grew  up.  'ilie  Galilean  fisherman  must  have 
heard,  possibly  with  some  sympatliy,  of  the  efTorts 
made  (when  he  was  too  young  to  join  in  them )  by 
Judas  of  Ganiala,  as  the  great  asserter  of  the  free- 
dom of  Israel  against  their  lioman  rulers.  Like 
other  Jews  he  would  grow  u])  with  strong  and 
bitter  feelings  against  the  neighboring  Samaritans. 
Lastly,  before  we  pass  into  a  period  of  greater  cer- 
tainty, we  must  not  forget  to  take  into  account 
that  to  this  period  of  his  life  belongs  the  com- 
mencement of  that  intimate  fellowship  with  Simon 
Bar-jonah  of  which  we  afterwards  find  so  many 
proofs.  That  friendship  may  even  then  have  been, 
in  countless  ways,  fruitful  for  good  upon  the  hearts 
of  both. 

IL  From  the  Call  to  the  Discipleship  to  the  De- 
parture from  Jerusalem.  —  The  ordinary  life  of  the 
fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  last  broken 
in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  prophet  had  once  more 
appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the  Baptist  was  heard 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  the  publicans, 
peasants,  soldiers,  and  fishermen  of  Galilee  gathered 
round  him.  Among  these  were  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedffius  and  their  iriends.  With  them,  perhaps, 
was  One  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not.  They  heard, 
it  may  be,  of  his  jirotests  against  the  vices  of  their 
own  ruler  —  against  the  hypocrisy  of  Pharisees  and 
Scribes.  But  they  heard  also,  it  is  clear,  words 
which  spoke  to  them  of  their  own  sins  —  of  their 
own  need  of  a  deliverer.  The  words  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  "  imply 
that  those  who  heard  them  would  enter  into  the 
blessedness  of  which  they  spoke.  Assuming  that 
the  unnamed  disciple  of  John  i.  37-40  was  the 
Evangelist  himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that 
meeting,  of  the  lengthened  interview  that  followed 
it,  as  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of 
heart  and  soul  which  lasted  through  his  whole  life. 
Tlien  Jesus  loved  him  as  He  loved  all  earnest  seekers 
after  righteousness  and  truth  (comp.  Mark  x.  21). 
The  words  of  that  evening,  though  unrecorded, 
were  mighty  in  their  effect.  The  disciples  (.John 
apparently  among  them)  followed  their  new  teacher 
to  Galilee  (John  i.  44),  were  with  him,  as  such,  at 
the  marriage-feast  of  Cana  (ii.  2),  journeyed  with 
him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (ii. 
12,  2-3),  came  back  through  Samaria  (iv.  8),  and 
then,  for  some  uncertain  interval  of'  time,  returned 
to  their  former  occupations.  The  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  narratives  of  Mflit.  iv.  18,  and  Luke 
V.  1-11  (comp.  the  arguments  for  and  against  their 
relating  to  the  same  events  in  Lampe,  Comment. 
lid  .Joann.  i.  20),  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  they 
received  a  special  call  to  become  "  fishers  of  men  " 
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once  only  or  twice.  In  either  case  they  gave  up 
the  employment  of  their  life  and  went  to  do  a  work 
like  it,  and  yet  unlike,  in  God's  spiritual  kingdom. 
From  this  time  they  take  tlieir  phwe  among  the 
company  of  disciples.  Only  here  and  there  are 
tliere  traces  of  individual  character,  of  special  turn  ■ 
ing-points  in  their  lives.  Soon  they  find  themselves 
in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  who  are  chosen,  not 
as  disciples  only,  but  as  their  Lord's  delegates  — 
representatives  —  Apostles.  In  all  the  lists  of  the 
Twelve  those  four  names  of  tlie  sons  of  Jonah  and 
Zebedaeus  stand  foremost.  They  come  within  the 
innermost  circle  of  their  Lord's  fiiends,  and  are  as 
the  iK\fKTwv  iKheKTSrepoi.  The  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  are 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v.  37),  in  the  glory 
of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1),  when  he 
forewarns  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City 
(Mark  xiii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this  instance,  with  them), 
in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane.  St.  Peter  is  through- 
out the  leader  of  that  band ;  to  John  belongs  the 
yet  more  memorable  distinction  of  being  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.  This  love  is  returned 
with  a  more  single  undivided  heart  by  him  than 
by  any  other.  If  Peter  is  the  (piXSxptcrTos,  John 
is  the  (pi\rr]a-ods  (GTOtii\3,>J^rotei;om.  in  Joa7in.). 
Some  striking  facts  indicate  why  this  was  so ;  what 
the  character  was  which  was  thus  worthy  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  hardly  sustain 
the  popular  notion,  fostered  by  the  received  types 
of  Christian  art,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yielding,  fem- 
inine. The  name  Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17)  implies 
a  vehemence,  zeal,  intensity,  which  gave  to  those 
who  had  it  the  might  of  Sons  of  Thunder  «  That 
spirit  broke  out,  once  and  again,  when  they  joined 
their  mother  in  asking  for  the  highest  places  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Master,  and  declared  that  they 
were  ready  to  face  the  dark  tenors  of  the  cuj)  that 
he  drank  and  the  baptism  that  he  was  baptized  with 
(Matt.  XX.  20-24;  Mark  x.  35-41)  — when  they 
rebuked  one  who  cast  out  devils  in  their  lord's 
name  because  he  was  not  one  of  their  company 
(Luke  ix.  49)  —  when  they  sought  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  upon  a  village  of  the  Samaritans  (Luke 
ix.  54).  About  this  time  Salome,  as  if  her  hus- 
band had  died,  takes  her  place  among  the  women 
who  followed  Jesus  in  Galilee  (Luke  viii.  3),  minis- 
tering to  him  of  their  substance,  and  went  up  with 
him  in  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii. 
55).  Through  her,  we  may  well  believe,  St.  John 
first  came  to  know  that  Mary  Magdalene  whose 
character  he  depicts  with  such  a  life-like  touch,  and 
that  other  Mary  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  to 
gtand  in  so  close  and  special  a  relation.  The  fullness 
of  his  narrative  of  what  the  otlier  Evaiif^elists  omit 
(John  xi.)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  united 
also  liy  some  special  ties  of  intimacy  to  the  family 
of  Bethany.  It  is  not  necess.ary  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  familiar  history  of  the  Last  Supper.  What 
is  characteristic  is  that  he  is  there,  as  ever,  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved;  and,  as  the  chosen  and 
favored  friend,  reclines  at  table  with  his  head  upon 
his  Master's  breast  (John  xiii.  23).  To  him  the 
eager  Peter — they  had  been  sent  together  to  pre- 
pare tlie  supper  (Luke  xxii.  8) — niak*  signs  of 
impatient  questioning  that  he  should  ask  what  was 
not  likely  to  be  answered  if  it  came  from  any  other 
(John  xiii.  24).     As  they  go  out  to  the  Mount  of 


a  The  consensus  of  patristic  interpretation  sees  in   (,f  all  distinguishing  force.    (Comp.  Suicer,  Tkeiaunts, 
lis  name  the  prophecy  of  their  work  as  prt^ichers  of    g,  y_  i3po^'Tr| ;  and  Lampe,  i.  27.) 
M  Gospel.     Thia,  however,  would  deprive  the  epithet 
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01i\-ea  the  chosen  tliiee  are  nearest  to  their  ^[aste^. 
They  only  arc  within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  con- 
8ict  in  Gethseniane  (Matt.  xxvi.  37).  When  the 
betrayal  is  aeconiplishe<l,  Peter  and  .John,  after  the 
first  moment  of  confusion,  follow  afar  off,  while  the 
others  simply  seek  safety  in  a  hasty  flight «  (.lolin 
sviii.  15).  The  personal  acquaintince  which  ex- 
isted between  John  and  Caiaphas  enabled  him  to 
gain  access  lioth  for  himself  and  I'cter,  but  the 
latter  remains  in  the  porch  with  the  officers  and 
servants,  while  .lohn  himself  apparently  is  admitted 
to  the  council-chamber,  and  follows  Jesus  tiience, 
even  to  the  proetorium  of  the  Koman  I'rocuiator 
(John  xviii.  1(J,  19,  28).  Thence,  as  if  the  desire 
to  see  the  end,  and  the  love  which  was  stronger  than 
death,  sustained  him  through  all  the  terrors  and 
Borrows  of  that  day,  he  followed  —  accompanied 
proiialily  by  his  own  mother,  ^lary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  .Mary  Magdalene  —  to  the  place  of  cru- 
citixion.  The  Teacher  who  had  been  to  him  as  a 
brother  leaves  to  him  a  brother's  duty.  He  is  to 
be  as  a  son  to  the  mother  who  is  left  desolate  (John 
xix.  26-27).  The  Sabbatli  that  followed  was  spent, 
it  would  appe;ir,  in  the  same  company.  lie  receives 
Peter,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  on  the  old  terms  of 
friendship.  It  is  to  them  that  Mary  Magdalene 
first  runs  with  the  tidings  of  the  emptied  sepulchre 
(John  XX.  2);  they  are  the  first  to  go  together  to 
see  what  the  strange  words  meant.  Not  without 
gome  bearing  on  their  respective  characters  is  the 
fact  that  John  is  the  more  impetuous,  running  on 
most  eagerly  to  the  rock-tomb;  Peter,  the  least  re- 
strained l)y  awe,  the  first  to  enter  in  and  look  (.John 
XX.  4-0).  For  at  least  eight  days  they  continued 
in  Jerusalem  (John  xx.  2C).  Then,  in  the  interval 
between  the  resurrection  and  the  a,scension,  we  find 
thcni  still  together  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi. 
1),  as  though  they  would  calm  the  eager  suspense 
of  that  period  of  expectation  by  a  return  to  their 
old  calling  and  their  old  familiar  haunts.  Here, 
too,  there  is  a  characteristic  diflTerence.  .lohn  is 
the  first  to  recognize  in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the 
moniing  twilight  the  presence  of  his  risen  Lord; 
Peter  the  fii"st  to  plunge  into  the  water  and  swim 
towards  the  siiore  wiiere  He  stood  calling  to  them 
(John  xxi.  7).  The  last  words  of  the  (iospel  reveal 
to  us  the  deep  afTection  which  united  tiie  two  friends. 
It  is  not  enough  for  Peter  to  know  his  own  future. 
That  at  once  suggests  the  question  —  "And  what 
shall  this  man  doV  "  (John  xxi.  21).  The  liistory 
of  the  -Vets  shows  the  same  union.  They  are  of 
course  together  at  the  ascension  and  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Together  they  enter  the  Temple  as 
worshippers  (Acts  iii.  1)  and  protest  against  the 
threats  of  the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  1.3).  They  are  fel- 
low-workers in  the  first  great  step  of  the  ("hurchs 
expansion.  The  Apostle  whose  wrath  had  been 
roused  by  the  unl>elief  of  the  Samaritans,  overcomes 
his  national  exchisiveness,  and  receives  them  as  hi.<j 
brethren  (viii.  14).  The  persecution  which  was 
pushed  on  by  Saul  of  Tarsus  did  not  drive  him  or 
any  of  the  Apostles  from  their  post  (viii.  1 ).     When 
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the  persecutor  came  back  as  the  convert,  he,  it  is 
true,  did  not  see  him  ((Jal.  i.  19),  but  this  of  course 
does  not  involve  the  inference  that  he  had  left  .le- 
rusalem.  The  shar|ier  though  shorter  persecution 
which  followed  under  Herod  Agrippa  iirought  a 
great  sorrow  to  him  in  the  martyrdom  of  his 
brother  (Acts  xii.  2).  His  friend  was  driven  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  Fifteen  years  after  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  he  wxs  still  at  Jerusalem,  and  heliied  to 
take  part  in  the  great  settlement  of  the  controversy 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  (Jentile  Christians 
(Acts  XV.  6).  His  position  and  reputation  there 
were  those  of  one  ranking  among  the  chief  "  pil- 
lars "  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9).  Of  the  work  of 
tlie  Apostle  during  this  period  we  have  hardly  the 
slightest  trace.  There  may  have  been  special  calls 
to  mission-work  like  that  which  drew  him  to  Sa- 
maria. 'J'here  may  have  been  tiie  work  of  teach- 
ing, organizing,  exhorting  the  churches  of  Judaea. 
His  fulfillment  of  the  solemn  charge  intru.sted  to 
him  may  have  led  him  to  a  life  of  loving  and  rev- 
erent thought  rather  than  to  one  of  conspicuous 
activity.  We  may,  at  all  events,  feel  sure  th.it  it 
was  a  time  in  which  the  natural  elements  of  bis 
character,  with  all  tiieir  fiery  energy,  were  being 
purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step  to  that 
high  serenity  which  we  find  perfected  in  the  closing 
portion  of  his  life.  Here,  too,  we  may,  without 
nmch  hesitation,  accept  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
as  recording  a  historic  fact  when  they  ascribe  to 
him  a  life  of  celil)acy  (Tertull.  de  Monotj.  c.  13). 
The  absence  of  his  name  from  1  Cor.  ix.  5  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion.  It  hannonizes  with  all  we 
know  of  his  character  to  tliink  of  his  heart  as  so 
absorbed  in  the  higlier  and  diviner  love  that  there 
was  no  room  left  for  the  lower  and  the  human. 

III.  From  hii  Dcjirtrtitre  fvoiii  Jtrusnkm  to  hit 
Dentil.  —  The  traditions  of  a  later  age  come  in,  with 
more  or  less  show  of  likelihood,  to  fill  up  the  great 
gap  which  separates  the  Apostle  of  Jerusalem  from 
tiie  IJishop  of  I'"plic9us.  It  was  a  natural  conjecture 
to  suppose  tiiat  he  remained  in  Juda-a  till  the 
death  of  the  Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust.* 
Wiien  this  took  place  we  can  only  conjecture. 
There  are  no  signs  of  his  being  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  St.  Paul's  last  visit  (.\cts  xxi.).  The 
pastor.al  epistles  set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had 
come  to  F.phesus  before  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  iirought  to  its  conclusion.  Out. 
of  many  contradictory  statements,  fixing  his  de- 
parture under  Claudius,  or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  aa 
Domitian,  we  have  hardly  any  data  for  doing  more 
than  rejecting  the  two  extremes.*^  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  his  work  as  au  .Apostle  was  transferred  at  once 
from  Jerusalem  to  Fphesus.  A  tradition  current 
in  the  time  of  Augustine  (  Quast.  h'ri'n;/.  ii.  19), 
and  embodied  in  some  MSS.  of  the  N.  P.,  repre- 
sente<l  the  Ist  Fpistle  of  St.  John  as  adilrcs.sed  to 
the  I'arthians,  and  so  far  implied  that  his  .Apos- 
tolic work  hiul  brought  him  into  contact  with '' 
them.  When  the  form  of  the  aged  disciple  meets 
us  again,  in  the  twilight  of  the  Apostolic  age,  we 


o  A  somewhat  wllj  conjecture  ix  found  In  writers 
♦f  the  Wc^i^rn  Church.  Ambrose,  Gregory  the  Ore.it, 
anrl  Kecle,  iilentifv  the  Apostle  with  tiie  vtavi<rKOs  th 
01  .Mark  xiv.  51,  52  (I>nmpe,  1.  aS). 

>>  The  hy|iothe.<«is  of  Baroniu-s  and  Tlllemont,  that 
the  Vlr)(in  nrcompaiilvd  him  to  Ephesufl,  has  not  cTun 
tlie  nutliority  of  tmditinn  (I^aiiipc,  i.  51). 

c  Luiiipe  tlxca  a.  d.  6t>,  when  Jeru.salem  was  bc- 
degeii  by  tlie  Itoman  forces  under  Ceatius,  as  Ui«  moot 
jrobable  date. 


''  In  the  earlier  tradition  which  made  the  ApoKtles 
foniially  piirtitioii  out  the  world  known  to  them.  Vur- 
thla  falls  to  the  lot  of  Thomas,  whife  John  recciTW 
the  Proconsular  Asia  (Kusob.  H.  E.  ill.  1).  In  oii« 
of  the  legends  connected  with  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
Peter  contributes  the  first  article,  John  th«  seconO, 
but  the  tradition  appears  with  great  Tarlationa  ai)  t« 
time  and  order  (couip.   I'seudo-August    Strm.  cczL 

GCXll.). 
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we  still  left  iu  great  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
work  and  the  circiuustancea  of  his  outward  life. 
Assuming  the  authorship  of  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelation  to  be  his,  the  fects  which  .the  N.  T. 
writings  assert  or  imply  are  —  (1)  that,  having  come 
to  I'^ihesus,  some  persecution,  local  or  general,  drove 
him  to  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9):"  (2)  that  the  seven 
churches,  of  which  Asia  was  the  centre,  were  spe- 
cial objects  of  his  solicitude  (Rev.  i.  11):  that  in 
his  work  he  had  to  encounter  men  who  denied  the 
truth  on  which  his  faith  rested  (1  John  iv.  1;  2 
John  7),  and  others  who,  with  a  railing  and  malig- 
nant temper,  disputed  his  authorit)-  (3  John  9,  10). 
If  to  this  we  add  that  he  must  have  outlived  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  those  who  had  been  the  friends  and 
companions  even  of  his  maturer  years  —  that  this 
lingering  age  gave  strength  to  an  old  imagination 
that  his  Lord  had  promised  him  immortality  (.lohn 
xxi.  23)  —  that,  as  if  remembering  the  actual  words 
which  had  been  thus  perverted,  the  longing  of  his 
soul  gathered  itself  up  in  the  cry,  "  Even  so,  come, 
I^ord  Jesus  "  (Rev.  xxii.  20)  —  that  from  some  who 
spoke  with  authority  he  received  a  solemn  attesta- 
tion of  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him  (.lohn 
xsi.  24)  —  we  have  stated  all  that  has  any  claim  to 
the  character  of  historical  truth.  The  picture 
which  tradition  fills  up  for  us  has  the  merit  of  be- 
ing full  and  vivid,  but  it  blends  together,  without 
much  regard  to  harmony,  things  probaltle  and  im- 
probable. He  is  shipwrecked  off  Ephesus  (Simeon 
Metaph.  in  vita  Jvhnn.  c.  2;  Lampe,  i.  47),  and 
arrives  there  in  time  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
heresies  which  sprang  up  after  St.  Pauls  departure 
Then,  or  at  a  later  period,  he  numbers  aii^ng  his 
disciples  men  like  Polycarp,  Papias,  Ignatius 
(Hieron.  ch  llr.  Illust.  c.  17).  In  the  persecution 
under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to  Rome,  and  there, 
by  his  boldness,  though  not  by  death,  gains  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling  oil  into  which 
he  is  thrown  has  no  power  to  hurt  him  (TertuU.  dt 
Prcescripi.  c.  36.).*  He  is  then  sent  to  labor  in 
the  mines,  and  Patmos  is  the  place  of  his  exile 
(Victorinus,  in  Jjmc.  ix.  ;  Lampe,  i.  60).  The 
accession  of  Nerva  frees  him  from  danger,  and  he 
returns  to  Ephesus.  There  he  settles  tiie  canon  of 
the  Gospel-history  by  formally  attesting  the  truth 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  writing  his  own  to 
supply  what  they  left  wanting  (Euseb.  //.  A',  iii. 
24).  The  elders  of  the  Church  are  gathered  to- 
gether, and  he,  as  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  begins 
with  the  wonderful  opening,  "  In  the  beginning  was 
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the  word"  (Hieron.  de  \'ir.  Illust.  c.  29).  Hereaea 
continue  to  show  themselves,  but  he  meets  them 
with  the  strongest  possible  protest.  He  refuses  to 
pass  under  the  same  roof  (that  of  the  public  baths 
of  Ephesus)  as  their  foremost  leader,  lest  the  house 
should  fall  down  on  them  and  crush  them  (Iren. 
iii.  3;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  28,  iv.  14).c  Through  his 
agency  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  is  at  last  reft 
of  its  magnificence,  and  even  (!)  leveled  with 
the  ground  (Cyril.  Alex.  Orat.  de  Mar.  J^rg.;' 
Nicephor.  //.  E.  ii.  42;  Lampe,  i.  90).  He  intro- 
duces and  perpetuates  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrat- 
ing the  Easter  feast  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  3).  At 
Ephesus,  if  not  before,  as  one  who  was  a  true  priest 
of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his  brow  the  plate  of  gold 
(iTfTaKov;  comp.  Suicer.  T/ies.  s.  v.),  with  tt« 
sacred  name  engraved  on  it,  which  was  the  badge 
of  the  Jewish  pontiff  (Polycrates,  in  Euseb.  II.  E. 
iii.  31,  V.  24).''  In  strange  contrast  with  this  ideal 
exaltation,  a  later  tradition  tells  how  the  old  man 
used  to  find  pleasure  in  the  playfulness  and  fond- 
ness of  a  favorite  bird,  and  defended  himself  against 
the  charge  of  unworthy  trifling  by  the  familiar 
apologue  of  the  bow  that  must  sometimes  be  unbent 
(('assian.  ColLat.  xxiv.  c.  2).«  JNIore  true  to  the 
N.  T.  character  of  the  Apostle  is  the  story,  told 
with  so  much  power  and  beauty  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ( Quis  dives,  c.  42),  of  his  special  and 
loving  interest  in  the  younger  members  of  his  flock ; 
of  his  eagerness  and  courage  in  the  attempt  to 
rescue  one  of  them  who  had  fallen  into  evil  courses. 
The  scene  of  the  old  and  loving  man,  standing  face 
to  face  with  the  outlaw-chief  whom,  in  days  gone 
by,  he  had  baptized,  and  winning  him  to  repent- 
ance, is  one  which  we  could  gladly  look  on  as  be- 
longing to  his  actual  life  —  part  of  a  story  which 
is,  in  Clement's  words,  ov  /jlvOos,  aWa  \6yos- 
Not  less  beautiful  is  that  other  scene  which  comes 
before  us  as  the  last  act  of  his  life.  When  all 
capacity  to  work  and  teach  is  gone  —  when  there 
is  no  strength  even  to  stand  —  the  spirit  still  retains 
its  power  to  love,  and  the  lips  are  still  opened  to 
repeat,  without  change  and  variation,  the  command 
which  summed  up  all  his  Master's  will,  "  Little 
children,  love  one  another"  (Hieron.  in  Gal.  vi.). 
Other  stories,  more  apocryphal  and  Irss  interesting, 
we  may  pass  over  rapidly.  That  he  put  forth  his 
power  to  raise  the  dead  to  life  (Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  18); 
that  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  which  was  in- 
tended to  cause  his  death,  and  suffered  no  harm 
from  it/  (Pseudo- August.  SoUloq. ;  Isidor.  Hispal. 


a  Here  again  the  hypotheses  of  commentators  range 
from  Claudius  to  Domitian,  the  consensus  of  patristic 
tradition  preponderating  in  favor  of  the  latter.  [Comp. 
Revelation.] 

6  The  scene  of  the  supposed  miracle  was  outside  the 
Porta  Latina,  and  hence  the  Western  Church  com- 
memorates it  by  the  special  fe.-'tival  of  "  St.  John  Port. 
Latin."  on  May  6th. 

c  Eusebius  and  Irenasus  make  Cerinthus  the  heretic. 
In  Epiphanlus  (ffor.  xxx.  c.  24)  Ebion  is  the  hero  of 
the  story.  To  modern  feelings  the  anecdote  may  seem 
at  variance  with  the  character  of  the  Apostle  of  Love, 
but  it  is  hardly  more  than  the  development  in  act  of 
the  principle  of  2  John  10.  To  the  mind  of  Epiphaniua 
there  was  a  diiflculty  of  another  kind.  Nothing  less 
than  a  special  inspiration  could  account  for  such  a 
Jeparture  from  an  ascetic  life  as  going  to  a  bath  at 
ill. 

d  The  story  of  the  ireToAov  is  perhaps  the  most 
perplexing  of  all  the  traditions  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles.  What  makes  it  still  stranger  i.s  the  appear- 
tnce  ol  a  like  tradition  (Hegeaippus  in  Euseb.  H.  E. 


ii.  23  ;  Epiph.  Heer.  78)  about  James  the  Just.  Meas- 
ured by  our  notions,  the  statement  seems  altogether 
improbable,  and  yet  how  can  we  account  for  its  ap- 
pearance at  so  early  a  date  ?  Is  it  possible  that  this 
wa.s  the  symbol  that  the  old  exclusive  priesthood  had 
passed  away  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  a  strong 
statement  as  to  the  new  priesthood  w;is  misinterpreted, 
and  that  rhetoric  passed  rapidly  into  legend  ?  (Comp. 
Neand.  PJtanz.  v.  Leit.  p.  613 ;  Stanley,  Sermons  and 
Essays  on  Apostolic  Age,  p.  283.)  Ewald  (I.  c.)  finds 
in  it  an  evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  above 
referred  to. 

e  The  authority  of  Cassian  is  but  slender  in  such  a 
case  ;  but  the  story  is  hardly  to  be  rejected,  on  d  priori 
grounds,  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  Apostle. 
Does  it  not  illustrate  the  truth  — 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  "  ? 

/  The  memory  of  this  deliverance  is  preserved  In 
the  symbolic  cup,  with  the  serpent  issuing  from  it 
which  appears  in  the  mediaeval  representations  of  the 
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ie  Moile  Sonet,  c.  73);  that  when  he  filt  his 
death  approaching  he  gave  orders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  iiis  own  sepulchre,  and  when  it  was  finished 
cahnly  laid  idniself  down  in  it  and  died  (Augustin. 
Tract,  in  .Joann.  cxxiv.);  that  after  liis  interment 
there  were  strange  movements  in  the  earth  that 
covered  him  {i/jul.);  that  wlien  tiie  torn!)  was  sub- 
sequently opened  it  was  found  enijity  (Niceiih.  //. 
A',  ii.  42);  tliat  he  was  reser\ed  to  reappear  again 
in  conflict  with  the  personal  Anticiu-ist  in  the  last 
days  (Suicer.  Tlies.  a.  v.  'iwavwris):  these  tiadi- 
tions,  for  the  most  part,  indicate  little  else  than  the 
uncritical  spirit  of  tiie  age  in  which  they  passed 
current.  'I'iie  very  time  of  his  death  lies  within 
the  region  of  conjecture  rather  tlmn  of  history,  and 
the  dates  that  have  been  assigned  for  it  range  from 
A.  I).  89  to  A.  o.  120  (Lampe,  i.  92). 

The  result  of  all  this  accumulation  of  apocryphal 
materials  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  disappointing 
enough,  ^\'e  strain  our  sigiit  in  vain  to  distin- 
guish between  the  Ailse  and  tlie  true  —  between  the 
shadows  with  wliich  the  gloom  is  peopled,  and  the 
living  forms  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  find 
it  better  and  more  satisfying  to  turn  again,  for  all 
our  conceptions  of  the  Apostfe's  mind  and  character, 
to  the  scanty  records  of  the  N.  '1'.,  and  the  writings 
which  he  himself  has  left.  The  truest  thought 
that  we  can  attain  to  is  still  that  he  was  "  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved  "  —  d  eVierTTJ^ioj  —  return- 
ing that  lo\e  with  a  deep,  absorbing,  unwavering 
devotion.  One  aspect  of  that  feeling  is  seen  in  the 
zeal  for  his  i\Iaster"s  glory,  the  burning  indignation 
against  all  that  seemed  to  outrage  it,  which  runs, 
with  its  fiery  gleam,  through  his  whole  life,  and 
makes  him,  from  first  to  last,  one  of  the  Sons  of 
Thunder.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  dis- 
ciple, there  is  no  neutrality  between  Christ  and 
Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  intolerant 
of  compromises  and  concessions.  The  same  strong 
pei'sonal  affection  shows  itself,  in  another  form,  in 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  Gospel.  While  the 
other  Evangelists  record  principally  tlie  discourses 
and  parables  which  were  spoken  to  the  multitude, 
he  treasures  up  every  word  and  accept  of  dialogues 
and  conversations,  which  must  have  seemed  to  most 
men  less  conspicuous.  In  the  absence  of  any 
recorded  narrative  of  his  work  as  a  preacher,  in  the 
silence  wliich  he  appears  to  have  kept  for  so  many 
years,  he  conies  before  us  as  one  who  li\es  in  the 
unseen  eternal  world,  father  than  in  that  of  secular, 
or  even  spiritual  activity.  If  tliere  is  less  apparent 
\)Ower  to  enter  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
of  diflfercnt  temperament  and  education,  less  ability 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men  than  there  is  in  St. 
Paul,  there  is  a  perfection  of  another  kind.  The 
image  mirrored  in  his  soul  is  that  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  who  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  lie  is  the 
Apostle  of  \jove,  not  because  he  starts  from  the 
easy  temiwr  of  a  general  benevolence,  nor  again  as 
".;eing  of  a  character  soil,  yielding,  feminine,  but 
because  he  h,ns  grown,  ever  more  and  more,  into 
the  likeness  of  Him  whom  lie  loved  so  truly. 
Nowhere  is  the  vision  of  the  Ktenial  Word,  the 
^lory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  so  un- 
clouded; nowhere  are  there  such  distinctive  per- 


Brangellnt.  Is  It  possible  that  the  symbol  originated 
In  Miiik  X.  80,  and  that  tho  legend  grew  out  of  the 
lyiiibol  ? 

"  The  older  Intj-rprctAtlon  made  Miirk  answer  to 
the  eagle,  John  to  tho  lion  (Suicer,  Thes.  8.  v. 
tvayytAKlT^t). 

''  AuoUier  Teres  of  this   hymD,  "  VoUt  arts  sina 
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sonal  reminiscences  of  the  Christ,  Karii  ad^Ka,  in 
his  most  distinctively  human  characteristics.  It 
was  this  union  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  Truth 
whicli  made  him  so  tnily  the  "  Theologus  "  of  the 
whole  company  of  the  Apostles,  tlie  instinctive  oj)- 
ponent  of  all  forms  of  a  mystical,  or  logical,  or 
docctic  Gnosticism.  It  was  a  true  feeling  which 
led  the  later  interpreters  of  the  mysterious  forms 
of  the  four  living  creatures  round  fiie  throne  (Kev. 
iv.  7)  —  departing  in  this  instance  from  the  earlier 
tradition  "  —  to  see  in  him  the  eagle  that  soars  into 
the  highest  heaven  and  looks  upon  tlie  unclouded 
sun.  It  will  be  well  to  end  with  the  noble  words 
from  the  hymn  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  in  which 
that  feeUng  is  embodied :  — 

"  Caelum  transit,  ven  rotam 
Soils  vidit,  lb:  totam 

Mentis  figens  ucieoi  ; 
Speculator  spiritalis 
Quasi  seraphim  sub  alis, 

Dei  vidit  faciem."6 

(Comp.  the  exhaustive  Prolegomena  to  I^ampe's 
Conimcntnry ;  Neander,  Pjinnz.  u.  Lett.  pp.  009- 
G52  [pp.  354-.'379,  conip.  pp.  508-531,  Ilobinson's 
ed.,  N.  Y.  18f)5];  Stanley,  Sei-viwis  and  Kssayt 
on  the  Apostolic  Age,  Sermon  iv.,  and  Kasay  on  the 
Traditions  respecting  St.  John  ;  Maurice  On  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  Serm.  i. ;  and  an  interesting 
article  by  I'^brard,  s.  v.  Johannes,  in  Herzog's  lieul- 
Kncyklopudie.)  E.   II.  P. 

*  See  also  Lardner,  Hist,  of  the  Ajjostles  and 
Jiiwu/elists,  ch.  ix.  (  Works,  vol.  v.  ed.  of  1829); 
Franc^ Trench,  Life  and  Character  of  St.  .John 
the  Krangelist,  Lond.  1850;  and,  on  the  legends 
respecting  the  Apostle,  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,  i.  157-172,  5th  ed.  A. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  ('Iccdvvv^  6  Bott- 
Ti(TTT)s  [and  (5 /SoTrTtX''"']  1i  ^  sai"t  '"ore  signally 
honored  of  t!od  tlian  any  other  whose  name  is 
recorded  in  either  the  0.  or  the  N.  T.  John  was 
of  the  priestly  race  by  both  parents,  for  his  father 
Zacharias  was  himself  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia, 
or  Abijah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10),  offering  incense  at  the 
very  time  when  a  son  was  promised  to  him;  and 
IClizabeth  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke 
i.  5).  Both,  too,  were  devout  jiersons  —  walking  in 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the 
fulfillment  of  his  promise  to  Israel.  Tlie  divine 
mission  of  John  was  the  subject  of  proiihecy  many 
centuries  before  his  birth,  for  St.  Matthew  (iii.  3) 
tells  us  that  it  was  John  who  was  prefigured  by 
Isaiah  as  "  the  Voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, I're])are  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  tnuKC  his 
paths  straight"  (Is.  xl.  3),  while  by  the  prophet 
Malachi  the  spirit  announces  more  definitely,  "  Be- 
hold, I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  before  Me"  (iii.  1).  His  birth  —  a 
iiirtli  not  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, 
but  through  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Al- 
mighty [x)wer  —  was  foretold  by  an  angel  sent  from 
(Jod,  who  announced  it  as  an  occasion  of  joy  and 
gladness  to  many  —  and  at  the  same  lime  assigned 
to  him  the  name  of  John  to  signify  either  that  he 
was  to  be  born  of  God's  especial  favor,  or,  perhaps 

mcta,"  et  seq.,  Is  familiar  to  most  students  M  th« 
motto  prefixed  by  Olshauscn  to  his  commentary  on  Si 
John's  Gospel.  The  whole  hymn  i»  to  be  found  ia 
Trench's  tiirrrrt  jMlin  Porlr;/,  p.  71  ;  [also  In  Daniel'* 
Thesaiinis  l{i/tn»olngiciis,  il.  10(3,  anl  Moue's  Lateint 
iche  Hymnen  dn  Mittelalters,  111.  118] 
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th»t  he  was  to  be  tlie  harbinger  of  grace.  The 
aiiu'el  (iiiliriel  moreover  proclaimed  the  character 
ami  otRce  of  this  wonderful  child  even  before  liis 
conception,  foretelling  that  he  would  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  first  moment  of  his  ex- 
istence, and  ap[^ar  as  the  great  reformer  of  his 
countrymen  —  another  Elijah  in  the  boldness  with 
which  he  would  speak  truth  and  rebuke  vice  —  but, 
above  all,  as  the  chosen  forerunner  and  herald  of 
the  long-expected  Messiah. 

These  marvelous  revelations  as  to  the  character 
«uid  career  of  the  son,  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of  the 
aged  Zacharias;  and  when  he  sought  some  assur- 
ance of  the  certainty  of  the  promised  blessing,  God 
gave  it  to  him  in  a  judgment  —  the  privation  of 
speech  —  until  the  event  foretold  should  happen  — 
a  judgment  intended  to  serve  at  once  as  a  token  of 
God"s  truth,  and  a  rebuke  of  his  own  incredulity. 
And  now  the  I.,ord's  gracious  promise  tarried  not— 
Elizabeth,  for  greater  privacy,  retired  into  the  hill- 
country,  whither  she  was  soon  afterwards  followed 
by  her  kinswoman  Jlary,  who  was  herself  the  object 
and  channel  of  divine  grace  beyond  measure  greater 
and  more  mysterious.  The  two  cousins,  who  were 
thus  honored  above  all  the  mothers  of  Israel,  came 
together  in  a  remote  city  of  the  south  (by  some 
supiwsed  to  be  Hebron,  by  others  Jutta),  and  im- 
mediately God's  purpose  was  confirmed  to  them  by 
a  miraculous  sign;  for  as  .soon  as  Elizabeth  heard 
the  salutations  of  Jlary,  the  babe  leaped  in  her 
womb,  thus  acknowledging,  as  it  were  even  before 
birth,  the  presence  of  his  Lord  (Luke  i.  43,  44). 
Three  months  after  this,  and  while  Mary  sAl  re- 
mained with  her,  Elizabeth  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
The  birth  of  John  preceded  by  six  months  that  of 
our  blessed  Lord.  [Respecting  this  date,  see  Jesus 
Christ,  p.  138L]  On  the  eighth  day  the  child 
of  promise  was,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Moses 
(Lev.  xii.  3),  brought  to  the  priest  for  circumcision, 
and  as  the  performance  of  this  rite  was  the  accus- 
tomed time  for  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of  the 
family  proposed  to  call  him  Zacharias  after  the 
name  of  his  father.  The  mother,  however,  required 
that  he  should  be  called  John  —  a  decision  which 
Zacharias,  still  speechless,  confirmed  by  writing  on 
a  tablet,  "  his  name  is  .lohn."  The  judgment  on 
his  want  of  faith  was  then  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
the  first  use  which  he  made  of  h^s  recovered  speech 
was  to  praise  Jehovah  for  his  faithfulness  and  mercy 
(Luke  i.  64),  God's  wonderful  interposition  in  the 
birth  of  John  hid  impressed  the  minds  of  many 
with  a  certain  solenm  awe  and  expectation  (Luke 
iii.  15).  God  was  surely  again  visiting  his  people. 
His  providence,  so  long  hidden,  seemed  once  more 
about  to  manifest  itself.  The  child  thus  super- 
naturally  born  must  doubtless  be  commissioned  to 
perform  some  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
chosen  people.  Could  it  be  the  Messiah  V  Could 
it  be  Elijah  ?  Was  the  era  of  their  old  prophets 
about  to  be  restored?  With  such  grave  thoughts 
were  the  minds  of  the  people  occupied,  as  they 
mused  on  the  events  which  had  been  passing  under 
their  eyes,  and  said  one  to  another,  "  What  manner 
of  child  shall  this  be?"  while  Zacharias  himself, 
"  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  broke  forth  in  that 
glorious  strain  of  praise  and  prophecy  so  familiar 
to  us  in  the  morning  service  of  our  church — a 
strain  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  father, 
before  speaking  of  his  own  child,  blesses  God  for 
FHiiemliering  his  covenant  and  promise,  in  the 
retleuiption  and  salva'ion  of  his  people  through 
9C 
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Him,  of  whom  his  own  son  was  the  prophet  and 
forerunner.  A  single  verse  contains  all  that  we 
know  of  John's  history  for  a  space  of  thirty  years  — 
the  whole  period  which  elapsed  between  his  birth 
and  the  commencement  of  his  public  ministry. 
"  The  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  the  spirit, 
and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing 
unto  Israel "  (Luke  i.  80).  John,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  ordained  to  be  a  Nazarite  (see  Num.  vi. 
1-21)  from  his  birth,  for  the  words  of  the  angel 
were,  "  He  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink  "  (Luke  i.  15).  What  we  are  to  understand 
by  this  brief  announcement  is  probably  this :  The 
chosen  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  and  herald  of  his 
kingdom  was  required  to  forego  the  ordinary  pleas- 
ures and  indulgences  of  the  world,  and  live  a  Ufe 
of  the  strictest  self-denial  in  retirement  and  soli- 
tude. 

It  was  thus  that  the  holy  Nazarite,  dwelling  by 
himself  in  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  region  west- 
ward of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  "  Desert "  in  the  text, 
prepared  himself  by  self-discipline,  and  by  constant 
communion  with  God,  for  the  w-onderful  office  to 
which  he  had  been  di\inely  called.  Here  year  after 
year  of  his  stern  probation  passed  by,  till  at  length 
the  time  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission  arrived. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist  was  of 
itself  a  lesson  to  his  countrymen;  his  dress  was 
that  of  the  old  prophets  —  a  garment  woven  of 
camel's  hair  (2  K.  i.  8),  attached  to  the  body  by  a 
leathern  girdle.  His  food  was  such  as  the  desert 
afforded  —  locusts  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  wild  honey 
(Ps.  Ixxxi.  16). 

And  now  the  long  secluded  hermit  came  forth  to 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  His  supernatural  birth 
—  his  hard  ascetic  life  —  his  reputation  for  extra- 
ordinary sanctity  —  and  the  generally  prevailing 
expectation  that  some  great  one  was  about  to  ap- 
pear—  these  causes,  without  the  aid  of  miraculous 
power,  for  "John  did  no  miracle"  (.John  x.  41), 
were  sufficient  to  attract  to  him  a  great  nmltitude 
from  "  every  quarter  "  (Matt.  iii.  5).  Brief  and 
startling  was  his  first  exhortation  to  them  —  "  Re- 
pent ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
Some  score  verses  contain  all  that  is  recorded  of 
John's  preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  is  repent- 
ance ;  not  mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation,  but  a 
change  of  heart  and  life.  Herein  John,  though 
exhibiting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  his  own  time,  was  but  repeating  with 
the  stimulus  of  a  new  and  powerful  motive  the 
lessons  which  had  been  again  and  again  impressed 
upon  them  by  their  ancient  prophets  (cf.  Is.  i.  16, 
17,  Iv.  7;  Jer.  vii.  3-7;  Ez.  xviii.  19-32,  xxxvi. 
2.i-27;  Joel  ii.  12,  13;  Mic.  vi.  8;  Zech.  i.  3,  4). 
But  while  such  was  his  solemn  admonition  to  the 
multitude  at  large,  he  adopted  towards  the  leading 
sects  of  the  Jews  a  severer  tone,  denouncing 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  alike  as  "  a  generation 
of  vipers,"  and  warning  them  of  the  folly  of  trust- 
ing to  external  privileges  as  descendants  of  Abraham 
(Luke  iii.  8).  Now  at  last  he  warns  them  that 
"  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree  "  — that 
formal  righteousness  would  be  tolerated  no  longer, 
and  that  none  would  be  a';knowledged  for  children 
of  Abraham  but  such  as  did  the  works  of  Abraham 
(cf.  John  viii.  39).  Such  alarming  declarations  pro- 
duced their  effect,  and  many  of  every  class  pressed 
forward  to  confess  their  sins  and  to  be  baptized. 

What  then  was  the  baptism  which  .John  admin- 
istered ?  Not  altogether  a  new  rite,  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  to  baptize  proselytes  to  theii 
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religion  —  not  an  ordinance  in  itself  conveyinc; 
rernis.iii)ii  of  sins,  but  ratiier  a  tol<en  and  symliol 
of  liiat  repentance  whicli  waa  ;ui  indispensable  con- 
dition of  forj^iveness  tlirouijh  Him,  whom  John 
pointetl  out  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  Still  less  did  the  baptism 
of  John  impart  the  grace  of  regeneration  —  of  a  new 
spiritual  life  (Acts  xix.  3,  4).  'i'his  was  to  be  the 
mysterious  etiect  of  baptism  "with  the  Holy  (ihost," 
which  was  to  lie  ordained  by  that  "  Miglitier  C)ne," 
whose  coming  he  proclaimed.  The  preparatory 
baptism  of  John  was  a  visible  sign  to  the  people, 
and  a  distinct  acknowledgment  by  them,  that  a 
hearty  renunciation  of  sin  and  a  real  amendment 
of  life  were  necessary  for  admission  into  tlie  king- 
dom of  heaven,  which  the  Baptist  proclaimed  to  lie 
at  hand.  But  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
John's  baptism  unto  rc|>cntance,  and  that  liaptism 
accompanied  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit  which 
our  Lord  afterwards  ordaine<l,  is  clearly  marked  by 
John  himself  (Matt.  iii.  11,  12). 

As  a  preacher,  John  was  eminently  practical  and 
discriminating.  Self-love  and  co\  etousness  were 
the  prevalent  sins  of  the  people  at  large :  on  them 
therefore  he  enjoined  charity,  and  consideration  for 
others.  The  publicans  he  cautioned  against  extor- 
tion, the  soldiers  against  violence  and  plunder.  His 
answers  to  them  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  regarded  as 
instances  of  the  appropriate  warning  and  advice 
which  he  addressed  to  every  class. 

The  mission  of  the  Baptist  —  an  extraordinary 
one  for  an  extraordinar)'  puqwse  —  was  not  limited 
to  those  who  had  0()enly  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  so  forfeited  its  principles.  It  was  to  the 
whole  people  alike.  Ihis  we  must  infer  from  the 
baptism  of  one  who  had  no  confession  to  make,  and 
no  sins  to  wash  away.  Jesus  Himself  came  from 
Galilee  to  Jordan  to  be  baptized  of  John,  on  the 
special  ground  that  it  became  Him  "  to  fulfill  all 
riirhteousness,"  and,  as  man,  to  submit  to  the  cus- 
toms and  ordinances  which  were  binding  upon  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  peojile.  John,  however,  naturally 
at  first  shrank  from  offering  the  symbols  of  purity 
to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  But  here  a  difficnlt 
question  arises — How  is  .Fohn's  acknowledgment 
of  Jesus  at  the  nioment  of  his  ])re.senting  Himself 
for  baptism  compatible  with  his  subsequent  assertion 
that  he  knew  Him  not,  save  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  Him,  which  took  place  after  his 
baptism  V  If  it  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  two 
cousins  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  each 
other,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  places  of 
residence  were  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  country, 
with  but  Uttle  means  of  communication  between 
them,  reriiajis,  too,  John's  special  destination  and 
mode  of  life  may  have  kept  him  from  the  stated 
festivals  of  his  countrymen  at  Jcnis.dem.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  .Saviour  anil  the  Baptist 
had  never  before  met.  It  wxs  certainly  of  the 
utnio.st  imjiortance  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion 
of  concert  or  collusion  liet""**!!  them,  .lohn,  how- 
ever, must  a.ssuredly  have  neen  in  daily  ex|)ectalion 
of  Christ's  manifestation  to  Israel,  and  so  a  word 
or  sign  would  have  suthced  to  reveal  to  him  the 
person  and  presence  of  our  I/ird,  though  we  may 
well  suppose  such  a  fact  to  lie  made  known  by  a 
direct  communication  from  (Jod,  a.s  in  the  case  of 
Simeon  (I.nkeii.  20;  cf.  Jackson  "oH/Z/e  Crted," 
W'oikf.  (Jx.  e<l.  vi.  404).  At  all  eventa  it  is  wholly 
inconceivable  that  .lohn  should  have  been  permitted 
to  biipti/c  the  Son  of  (Jod  without  lieing  enabled 
to  diittingui^ib  Uim  from  any  of  the  ordinary  niulti- 
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tude.  Uiwn  the  whole,  the  true  nieaninc;  of  the 
words  Kayu)  ovk  i)8eiv  aur6v  would  seem  to  be  aa 
follows:  .And  I,  even  I,  though  standing  in  so  near 
u  relation  to  Him,  both  personally  and  niinisterialiy, 
had  no  assured  knowledge  of  Him  «»  <//t  Mesdnh. 
I  did  not  know  Him,  and  I  had  not  authority  to 
proclaim  Him  as  such,  till  I  saw  the  predicted  sign 
in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Him.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  John  had  no  means 
of  knowing  by  previous  announcement,  whether  this 
wonderful  acknowle<lgnient  of  the  Divine  Son  would 
be  vouchsafed  to  his  forerunner  at  liis  baptism,  or 
at  any  other  time  (see  Dr.  Mill's  Hut.  L'harocter 
of  Si.  Luke's  Go^/)tl,  and  the  authorities  quoted 
by  him). 

AVitli  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John's  more  especia} 
office  ceased.  The  king  had  come  to  his  kingdom. 
The  function  of  the  herald  w.as  discharged.  It  waa 
this  that  .lohn  had  with  singular  humility  and  self- 
renunciation  announced  beforehand:  '•  He  iniast 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

John,  however,  still  continued  to  present  himself 
to  his  countrymen  in  the  capacity  of  iritntss  to 
.lesus.  Especially  did  he  bear  testimony  to  Him 
at  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (for  Bethany,  not  Beth- 
abara,  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.).  So  con- 
fidently indeed  did  he  point  out  the  Lamb  of  God, 
on  whom  he  had  seen  the  Spirit  alighting  like  a 
dove,  that  two  of  his  own  disciples,  Andrew,  and 
probably  .John,  being  convinced  by  his  testimony, 
foUoned  Jesu.s,  as  the  tnie  Messiah. 

Irom  incidental  notices  in  Scripture  we  learn 
that  John  and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptize 
some  l^ie  after  our  Lord  entered  upon  his  ministry 
(see  .lohn  iii.  23,  iv.  1;  Acts  xix.  3).  We  gather 
also  that  .lohn  instructed  his  disciples  in  certain 
moral  and  religious  duties,  as  fasting  (Matt.  ix.  14; 
Luke  V.  33)  and  prayer  (Luke  xi.  1). 

But  shortly  after  he  had  given  his  testimony  to 
the  Me-ssiah,  John's  public  ministry  was  brought 
to  a  close.  He  had  at  the  beginning  of  it  con- 
demned the  hypocrisy  and  worldliness  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees,  and  he  now  had  occasion  to 
denounce  the  lust  of  a  king.  In  daring  disregard 
of  the  divine  laws,  Herod  Antipas.had  titken  to 
him.self  the  wife  of  bis  brother  I'hilip;  and  when 
John  reproved  him  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  sins 
(Luke  iii.  10),  Herod  cast  him  into  prison.  The 
place  of  his  confinement  was  the  castle  of  JIachKrua 
—  a  fortress  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  was  here  that  reports  reached  him  of  the  miracles 
which  our  Lord  was  working  in  Juda-a  —  miracles 
which,  douiitless,  were  to  John's  mind  but  the  con- 
firmation of  what  he  expected  to  hear  as  to  the 
cstalilishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  But  if 
Christ's  kingdom  were  indeed  establislied,  it  waa 
the  duty  of  John's  own  disciples  no  less  tlian  of  aU 
others  to  acknowledge  it.  They,  however,  would 
naturally  cling  to  their  own  master,  and  I  e  slow  to 
transfer  their  alleginlice  to  another.  A\'ith  a  view 
therefore  to  overcome  tlieir  scruples,  John  sent  two 
of  them  to  Jesus  Himself  to  ask  the  question,  "Art 
Thou  He  that  should  come  "i"'  They  were  answered 
not  by  words,  but  by  a  series  of  miracles  wrought 
before  their  eyes— the  very  miracles  whicli  prophecy 
had  specified  as  the  distinguishing  credentials  of 
the  Messiah  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  Ixi.  1);  and,  while  Jeaua 
bade  the  two  messengers  carry  back  to  John  as  his 
only  answer  tlie  report  of  what  tliey  had  xven  and 
heiird.  He  tfxik  occasion  to  guard  the  multitude 
who  surrounded  Him  against  sujiposing  that  the 
liaptist  himself  was  shaken   in   mind,  by  a  direei 
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ip^wal  to  tlieir  own  knowledge  of  his  life  and  char- 
icter.  \\'ell  nii<;lit  they  be  appealed  to  as  witnesses 
that  the  stern  prophet  of  the  wilderness  was  no 
wa\erer.  bending  to  every  breeze,  like  the  reeds  on 
the  banks  of  Jordan.  I'roof  abundant  had  they 
that  John  was  no  worldling  with  a  heart  set  upon 
rich  clothir.^  and  dainty  fare  —  the  luxuries  of  a 
king's  court  —  and  they  must  have  been  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  one  so  inured  to  a  life  of  hard- 
ness and  privation  was  not  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  ordinary  terrors  of  a  prison.  But  our  Lord  not 
only  vindicates  his  forerunner  from  any  suspicion  of 
inconstancy,  He  goes  on  to  proclaim  him  a  prophet, 
and  more  than  a  prophet,  nay,  inferior  to  none  born 
of  woman,  though  in  resi^ect  to  spiritual  privileges 
behind  the  least  of  those  who  were  to  be  born  of  the 
Spirit  and  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's 
body  (JIatt.  xi.  11).  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
expression  6  5e  fnKpSrepos,  k.t.K.  is  understood 
by  Chrysostom,  Augustin,  Hilary,  and  some  modern 
commentators,  to  mean  Christ  Himself,  but  this 
interpretation  is  less  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and 
(one  of  our  Lord's  discourse. 

Jesus  further  proceeds  to  declare  that  John  was, 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  tlie 
Elijah  of  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by  Malachi 
(iii.  4).  The  event  indeed  proved  that  John  was 
to  Herod  what  Klijah  had  been  to  Ahab,  and  a 
prison  was  deemed  too  light  a  punishment  for  his 
boldness  ill  asserting  God's  law  before  the  face  of  a 
king  and  a  queen.  Ndlhing  but  the  death  of  the 
IJaptist  would  satisfy  the  resentment  of  Herodias. 
Though  foiled  once,  she  continued  to  watch  her 
opportunity,  which  at  length  arrived.  A  court  fes- 
tival was  kept  at  Machserus  [see  Tibekias]  in 
honor  of  the  king's  biithday.  Aft«r  supper  [or 
during  it,  Mark  vi.  21,  22J,  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
came  in  and  danced  before  the  company,  and  so 
charmed  w^as  the  king  by  her  grace  that  he  prom- 
ised with  an  oath  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  should 
ask. 

Salome,  prompted  by  her  abandoned  mother, 
demanded  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
promise  had  been  given  in  the  hearing  of  his  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  so  Herod,  though  loth  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  so  bloody  a  work,  gave  in- 
structions to  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who  went  and 
executed  John  in  the  prison,  and  his  head  was 
brought  to  feast  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose 
sins  he  had  denounced. 

Thus  was  John  added  to  that  glorious  army  of 
martyrs  who  have  suffered  for  righteousness'  sake. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  just  before 
the  third  Passover  in  the  course  of  the  Ixjrd's  niin- 
iitry.  It  is  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  2)  attrib- 
uted to  the  jealousy  with  which  Herod  regarded 
his  growing  influence  with  the  people.  Herod  un- 
doubtedly looked  upon  him  as  some  extraordinary 
person,  'or  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  miracles 
ot'  Jesui  than,  though  a  Sadducee  himself,  and  as 
such  a  disbeliever  in  the  Resurrection,  he  ascribed 
iheni  to  John,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  risen  from 
tiie  dead.  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  the  body 
of  the  baptist  was  laid  Iti  the  tomb  by  his  disciples, 
md  ecclesiastical  history  records  the  honors  which 
successive  generations  paid  to  his  memory. 

rhel)rief  history  of  John's  life  is  marked  through- 
Dut  witii  the  characteristic  graces  of  self-denial, 
humility,  and  ho'y  courage.  So  great  indeed  was 
his  abstinence  that  worldly  men  considered  him 
possessed.  '•  .lohn  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
fc)^,  ajid  they  said  he  hath  a  devil."     His  humility 
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was  such  that  he  hatl  again  and  again  to  disavow 
the  character,  and  decline  the  honors  which  ai 
admiring  multitude  almost  forced  Ufxin  him.  To 
their  questions  he  answered  plainly,  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  nor  the  Klijah  of  whom  they  were  thinking, 
nor  one  of  tiieir  old  prophets.  He  was  no  one  — 
a  voice  merely  —  the  Voice  of  God  calling  ha 
people  to  repentance  in  preparation  for  tlie  coming 
of  Him  whose  shoe  latchet  he  tvas  not  worthy  to 
unloose. 

For  his  boldness  in  speaking  truth,  he  went  a 
willing  victim  to  prison  and  to  death. 

The  student  may  consult  the  fbllowing  works, 
where  he  will  find  numerous  references  to  ancient 
and  modern  commentators:  Tillemont,  Hist.  Fe- 
cks. ;  Witsius,  Misctll.  vol.  iv. ;  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Cnttna  Atirea,  Oxford,  1842;  Neander,  Zt/e  of 
Cfirist ;  Le  Bas,  Scripture  Biography ;  Taylor, 
/J/e  of  Ciirist;  Olshausen,  Com.  on  tlie  Gospels. 
E.  H  — s. 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF.  1.  Authority.  —  No 
doul)t  has  been  entertained  at  any  time  in  the 
Church,  either  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this 
Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St.  John.  The 
text  2  Pet.  i.  14  is  not  indeed  sufficient  to  support 
the  inference  that  St.  Peter  and  his  readers  were 
acquainted  with .  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  recognized 
its  authority.  But  still  no  other  book  of  the  N.  T. 
is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  early  a  date  as 
that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the  Gospel 
itself  Cxxi.  24,  2.5).  Among  the  .A.postolic  Fathers, 
Ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and  recogi;.zed 
this  Gospel.  His  declaration,  "  I  desire  the  i  ead 
of  God,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God  .  .  .  and  I  desire  the  drink  of  God,  his 
blood,  which  is  incorruptible  love"  (nd  Rom.  c.  7; 
Cureton,  Corpus  ///niitiinuiii,  p.  231),  could  scarcely 
have  been  wTitten  by  one  who  had  not  read  St.  John 
vi.  .32,  itc.  And  in  the  A'p.  nd  Philadelphenos.,  c.  7 
(which,  however,  is  not  contained  in  Mr.  Cureton's 
Syriac  iMSS.),  the  same  MTiter  .says,  "  [The  Holy 
Spirit]  knoweth  whence  He  cometh  and  whither 
He  goeth,  and  repro\eth  the  things  which  are  hid- 
den :  "  this  is  surely  more  than  an  accidental  verbal 
coincidence  with  St.  John  iii.  8  and  xvi.  8.  The 
fact  that  this  Ciospel  is  not  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Rome  (a.  d.  68  or  90)  serves,  as  Uean  .\lford  sug- 
gests, merely  to  confirm  the  statement  that  it  is  a 
very  late  production  of  the  .\postolic  age.  Polycarp 
in  his  short  epistle.  Hernias,  and  Barnabas  do  not 
refer  to  it.  13ut  its  phraseology  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  ("  Christians 
dwell  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  of  the  world;  " 
comp.  John  xvii.  11,  14,  16:  "He  sent  his  only- 
begotten  Son  ...  as  loving,  not  condemning;" 
comp.  John  iii.  16,  17),  and  in  Justin  Martyr, 
A.  D.  1.50  ("  Christ  said.  Except  ye  be  born  again 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  and 
it  is  manifest  to  all  that  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  have  been  once  born  to  enter  into  the  wombs 
of  those  that  bare  them;  "  Apol.  c.  61;  comp.  John 
iii.  3,  5 :  and  again,  "  His  blood  having  been  pro- 
duced, not  of  human  seed,  but  of  the  will  of  God;  " 
Tryplio,  c.  63;  comp.  John  i.  13,  &c.),  Tatiat, 
A.  u.  170,  wrote  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels: 
and  he  quotes  St.  John's  Gospel  in  his  only  extant 
work  ;  so  do  his  contemporaries  Apollinaris  of 
Hierapolis,  Athenagoras,  and  the  ^vriter  of  the 
Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  The 
Valentinians  made  great  use  of  it;  and  one  of  their 
sect,  Heracleon,  wrote  a  commentary  on  it.  \^\ 
it«  authority  anong  orthodox  Christians   was  Ut 
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firmly  cstaMisBed  to  he  shaken  thereby.  Tbeophihis 
jf  Aiitioch  ('«/  Autolycum,  ii.)  expressly  ascribes 
this  Gospel  to  St.  John;  and  he  wrote,  according 
to  .Jerome  (A/j.  5-3,  ad  Alyas.),  a  harmonizetl  com- 
ment.iry  on  the  four  Guspeh.  And,  to  close  the 
list  of  writers  of  the  second  century,  the  numerous 
and  full  testimonies  of  Irenajus  in  tiaul  and  'I'cr- 
tuUian  at  ('arjhage,  with  the  obscure  but  weighty 
testimony  of  the  Koman  writer  of  the  Muratorian 
Fragment  on  the  ("anon,  sufficiently  show  the  au- 
thority attributed  in  the  Western  Church  to  this 
(lospel.  The  third  century  introduces  equally  de- 
cisive testimony  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  Clement  and  Origen,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  quote  at  length. 

Cerdon,  Marcion,  the  Montanists,  and  other  an- 
cient heretics  (see  Lampe,  Commenlnrius,  i.  1.3G), 
did  not  deny  that  St.  John  was  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  but  they  held  that  the  Apostle  was  mis- 
taken, or  that  his  Gospel  had  been  interpolated  in 
those  passages  which  are  opposed  to  their  tenets. 
The  Aiogi,  a  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  were  singular  in  rejecting  the  writings  of 
St.  John.  Cuerike  (/-Jinkitunf/'in  N.  T.  p.  303) 
enumerates  later  opponents  of  the  Gospel,  beginning 
with  an  Knglislmian,  F'dw.  Evanson,  On  the  Dis- 
scmance  of  the  Fmiv  /■'vdnr/elisls,  Ipswich,  1792, 
and  closing  with  Hretschiieider's  Probtihiliu  <h 
Evani/etio  Johannh,  etc.,  wiyine,  Lips.  1820.  His 
arguments  are  characterized  by  Guerike  as  strong 
in  comparison  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  'i'hey 
are  grounded  chiefly  on  the  strangeness  of  such 
language  and  tho\ig!its  as  those  of  St.  John  coming 
from  a  Galilean  fisherman,  and  on  the  difference 
between  tiie  representations  of  our  lord's  person 
and  of  his  manner  of  speech  given  by  St.  John  and 
the  otiier  Evangelists.  Guerike  answers  Uretsch- 
neider's  arguments  in  detail.  The  skepticism  of 
more  recent  times  has  found  its  fullest,  and,  accord- 
ing to  nieek,  its  most  important,  expression  in  a 
treatise  by  Liitzelberger  on  the  tradition  respecting 
the  Apostle  John  and  his  writings  (1840).  His 
arguments  are  recapitulated  and  answered  by  Dr. 
Davidson  [Intrixluction  to  the  N.  T.,  1848,  vol.  i. 
p.  244,  &c.).  It  may  suffice  to  mention  one  speci- 
men. St.  Paul's  expression  (Gal.  ii.  G),  uiro'iot 
TTore  l\<Tav,  is  translated  by  Liitzelberger,  "  what- 
soever they  [Peter,  James,  and  John]  were  for- 
merly:" he  discovers  therein  an  implied  assertion 
that  all  three  were  not  living  when  the  Iqiistle  to 
the  Galatians  was  written,  and  infers  that  since 
Peter  and  James  were  undoubtedly  alive,  John 
must  have  been  dead,  and  therefore  the  tradition 
which  ascribes  to  him  the  residence  at  I^phesus, 
and  the  comiwsition,  after  A.  n.  60,  of  various 
writings,  nmst  confound  him  with  another  John. 
Still  more  recently  the  objections  of  Baur  to  St. 
John's  (>osi>el  have  been  answered  by  ICbrard,  Dm 
Evmujeliuin  Johannls,  etc.,  Zurich,  1845. 

2.  Pltice  and  Time  at  ivhich  it  was  written.  — 
Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the  two  places  mentioned 
oy  early  writers;  and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  preponderate  in  favor  of  Kphesus  Irena>us  (iii. 
1;  also  aptul  ICuseb.  //.  A',  v.  8)  states  tJiat  John 
publishetl  his  Gospel  whilst  he  dwelt  in  Kphesus 
»f  Asia.  .Jerome  (Prol.  in  Afatth.)  states  that  .John 
was  in  Asia  when  he  complied  with  the  request  of 
th°  bishops  of  Asia  and  others  to  write  more  pro- 
foundly concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The- 
odore of  Mopsuestia  (Prol.  in  Jonnnem)  relates  that 
John  was  living  at  Kphesus  when  he  waa  moved  by 
Uii  disciples  to  write  his  Gcspcl. 
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Tlie  evidence  in  favor  of  Patmos  comes  from  tiro 
anonymous  writers.  The  author  of  the  .S//i>yw(i 
of  Scriptu7-e,  printed  in  the  works  of  Atlianasius, 
states  that  the  Gospel  was  dictated  by  St.  John  in 
Patmos,  and  publishetl  aftenvards  in  Ephesus.  The 
author  of  the  work  J)e  XJJ.  Ajxyslolis,  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  Fabricius's  Hipjnilytus  (p.  952,  ed. 
Migne),  states  that  John  was  banished  by  Domitian 
to  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel.  The  later 
date  of  these  unknown  writers,  and  the  seeming 
inconsistency  of  their  testimony  with  St.  John's 
declaration  (Rev.  i.  2)  in  Patmos,  that  he  had 
previously  borne  record  of  the  Word  of  God,  render 
their  testimony  of  little  weight. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  elicit  from  the  Im- 
guage  of  the  Gospel  itself  some  argument  which 
should  decide  the  question  whether  it  was  WTitten 
before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jenisilem.  Put 
considering  that  the  present  tense  "  is"  is  used  in 
V.  2,  and  the  past  tense  "  was  "  in  xi.  18,  xviii.  1, 
xix.  41,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the.se  passages  throw  no  light  upon  the  question. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  {apwl  ICuRcb.  //.  Ji.  \\ 
14)  speaks  of  St.  .John  as  the  latest  of  the  Evan 
gelists.  The  Apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesus  probably 
began  after  St.  Paul's  ICpistle  to  the  I^phesians  waa 
written,  /.  e.  after  A.  n.  G2.  Eusebius  (//.  K.  iii. 
20)  specifies  the  fourteenth  year  of  Domitian,  i.  e. 
A.  n.  95  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos. 
Probably  the  date  of  tiie  Gospel  may  lie  abotit  mid- 
way l)et\veen  these  two,  ab^it  A.  D.  78.  The  ref- 
erences to  it  in  the  First  Epistle  and  the  Kevelation 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  decidedly 
before  those  two  iiooks;  and  tlie  tradition  of  its 
supplementary  character  would  lead  us  to  place  it 
some  little  time  after  the  Apostle  had  tixed  his 
abode  at  Ephesus. 

3.  Occasion  and  Scope.  —  After  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  A.  1).  G9,  Ephesus  probably  became 
the  centre  of  the  active  hfe  of  Eastern  Christendom. 
ICven  Antioch,  the  original  source  of  missions  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  future  metropolis  of  the 
Christian  Patriarch,  appears,  for  a  time,  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  obscurity  of  early  church  history 
than  l^j)hesus,  to  which  St.  Paul  inscribed  his 
epistle,  and  in  which  St.  John  found  a  dwelling- 
place  and  a  tomb.  This  half-Greek,  half-Oriental 
city,  "  visited  by  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  united  by  great  ro.ads  with  the  markets 
of  tlie  interior,  was  the  common  meeting-place  of 
various  cliaracters  and  classes  of  men  "  (Conybeare 
and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  eh.  xiv.).  It  contained  a 
large  church  of  faithful  Christians,  a  multitude  of 
zealous  Jews,  an  indigenous  population  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  a  strange  idol  whose  image  (Jerome, 
Piaf.  in  Jphes.)  was  borrowed  from  the  YjinU  its 
name  from  the  West:  in  the  Xystus  of  F-phesus, 
free-thinking  philosophers  of  all  nations  disputed 
over  their  favorite  tenets  (Justin,  Trypho,  cc.  1,  7). 
It  was  the  place  to  which  Cerinthus  chose  to  bring 
the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or  learned  at  Alex- 
andria (Neander,  Church  /history,  ii.  42,  ed.  Bohn). 
In  tliis  city,  and  among  the  lawless  heathens  in  ita 
neighboHiood  (Clem.  Alex.  Quis  dirts  soli:  §  42;, 
St.  John  was  engaged  in  extending  the  Christian 
Church,  when,  for  the  greater  edification  of  that 
Church,  his  (iospel  was  written.  It  was  oliviously 
addre-ssctl  primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens; 
and  the  Apostle  himself  tells  us  (xx.  31)  what  was 
the  end  to  which  he  looked  forward  in  all  bit 
teaching. 

Modem  criticism  has  indulged  in  much 
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jpi'ciilutidii  ;is  to  the  exclusive  or  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  the  Apostle  to  write.  His 
design,  according  to  some  critics,  was  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  three  Gospels ;  accord- 
ing bo  others,  to  confute  the  Xicolaitans  and  Cerin- 
thus ;  according  to  others,  to  state  the  true  doctrine 
af  the  Uiviuity  of  Christ.  But  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  first  of  all  that  the  inspiring,  directing  im- 
pulse given  to  St.  John  was  that  by  which  all 
"  prophecy  came  in  old  time,"  when  "  holy  men 
of  God  spake,"  "  not  by  the  will  of  man,"  "but 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  We  can- 
not feel  confident  of  our  own  capacity  to  analyze 
the  motives  and  circumscribe  the  views  of  a  mind 
under  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration.  The 
Gospel  of  St.  John  is  a  boon  to  all  ages,  and  to 
men  in  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances.  Some- 
thing of  the  feelings  of  the  chronicler,  or  the  polemic, 
or  the  catecbist  may  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the 
A[)ostle,  but  let  us  not  imagine  that  his  motives 
were  limited  to  any,  or  to  all  of  these. 

It  has  indeed  been  pronounced  by  high  critical 
authority  that  •'  the  supplementary  theory  is  en- 
tirely untenable;"  and  so  it  becomes  if  put  forth 
in  its  most  rigid  form,  and  as  showing  the  whole 
design  of  St.  .John.  But  even  Dr.  Davidson,  while 
pronouncing  it  utisupi)ort«d  by  either  external  tra- 
dition or  internal  grounds,  acknowledges  that  some 
truth  lies  at  the  lx)ttom  of  it.  Those  who  hold  the 
theory  in  its  extreme  and  exclusive  form  will  find 
it  hard  to  account  for  ^e  fact  that  St.  John  has 
many  things  in  connuon  with  his  predecessors;  and 
those  who  repudiate  the  theory  entirely  will  find  it 
hard  to  account  for  his  omission,  e.  g.  of  such  an 
event  as  the  Transfiguration,  which  he  was  admitted 
to  see,  and  which  would  have  l>een  within  the  scope 
(under  any  other  theory)  of  his  Gospel.  Luthardt 
concludes  most  judiciously  that,  though  St.  John 
may  not  have  written  with  direct  reference  to  the 
earlier  three  Evangelists,  he  did  not  \frite  without 
any  reference  to  them. 

And  in  like  manner,  though  so  able  a  critic  as 
Liicke  speaks  of  the  anti-Gnostic  reference  of  St. 
John  as  prevailing  throughout  his  tJospel,  while 
Luthardt  is  for  limiting  such  reference  to  his  first 
verses,  and  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Ixigos;  and, 
though  other  writers  have  shown  much  ingenuity 
in  discovering,  and  perhaps  exaggerating,  references 
to  Docetism,  Ebionitism,  and  Sabianism;  yet,  when 
controversial  references  are  set  forth  as  the  principal 
design  of  the  Apostle,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  cautious  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Davidson: 
"  Designed  polemical  opposition  to  one  of  those 
errors,  or  to  all  of  their,  does  not  lie  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  sacred  booK  itself;  and  yet  it  is  true 
that  they  were  not  unnoticed  by  St.  John.  He 
intended  to  set  forth  the  faitli  alone,  and  in  so 
doing  he  has  written  passages  that  do  confute  those 
erroneous  tendencies." 

There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  early 
tradition  as  to  the  occasion  and  scojje  of  this  Gospel, 
which  is  most  fully  related  in  the  commentary  of 
Theodore  of  JNIopsuestia,  to  the  effect  that  while 
St.  John  lived  at  Ephesus,  and  visited  all  parts  of 
Asia,  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  e\en 
Luke  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and 
were  diligently  circulated  everywhere.  Then  it 
accurred  to  the  Christians  of  A.&\&  that  St.  John 
was  a  more  credible  witness  than  all  others,  foras- 
much as  from  the  beginning,  even  before  Matthew, 
ne  was  with  tlie  la)rd,  and  enjoyed  more  abundant 
grace  through  the  love  which  the  Lord  bore  to  him. 
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I  And  they  brought  him  the  books,  and  sought  to 
I  know  his  opinion  of  them.  Then  he  praised  the 
I  writers  for  their  veracity,  and  said  that  a  few  thing* 
had  been  omitted  by  them,  and  that  all  but  a  littl 
of  the  teaching  of  the  most  important  miracles  wat 
recorded.  And  he  added  that  they  who  discourse 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ought  not  to 
omit  to  speak  of  his  Divinity,  lest  in  course  of  time 
men  who  are  used  to  such  discourses  might  suppose 
that  Christ  was  only  what  He  appeared  to  be. 
Thereupon  the  brethren  exhorted  him  to  write  at 
once  the  things  which  he  judged  the  most  important 
for  instruction,  and  which  he  saw  omitted  by  the 
others.  And  he  did  so.  And  therefore  from  the 
beginning  he  discoursed  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  judging  this  to  l)e  the  necessary 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  it  he  went  on  to 
the  incarnation.      [See  above,  p.  1423.] 

4.  Contents  and  Integrity.  —  Luthardt  says  that 
there  is  no  book  in  the  N.  T.  which  more  strongly 
than  the  fourth  Gospel  impresses  the  reader  with 
the  notion  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  And  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  written  with  such  close  ad- 
herence to  a  preconceived  plan  as  a  western  writer 
would  show  in  developing  and  illustrating  some  one 
leading  idea.  The  preface,  the  break  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  chapter,  and  the  supplementary  chapter, 
are  divisions  which  will  occur  to  every  reader.  The 
ingenious  synopsis  of  Bengel  and  the  thoughtful 
one  of  Luthardt  are  worthy  of  attention.  But  none 
is  so  elaborate  and  minute  as  that  of  Lampe,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abridgment :  — 

A.  The  PBOLOGUt:,  i.  1-18. 

B.  The  Histoky,  i.  19-xx.  29. 

a.  Various  events  relating  to  our  rx)rd"s  ministry, 
narrated  in  connection  with  seven  journeys,  i.  19- 
xii.  50:  — 

1.  First  journey  into  Judaea  and  beginning  of 
his  ministry,  i.  19-ii.  12. 

2.  Second  journey,  at  the  Passover  in  the  first 
year  of  his  ministry,  ii.  13-iv.  (The  manifestation 
of  his  glory  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  1.3-iii.  21,  and  in  the 
journey  back,  iii.  22-iv.) 

3.  Third  journey,  in  the  second  year  of  his  min- 
istry, about  the  Passover,  v. 

4.  Fourth  journey,  alx)ut  the  Pas.sover,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  ministry,  beyond  Jordan,  vi.  (His 
glory  shown  by  the  multiplication  of  tiie  loaves,  and 
by  his  walking  on  the  sea,  and  by  the  discourses 
with  the  Jews,  his  disciples  and  his  Apostles.) 

5.  Fifth  journey,  six  months  before  his  death, 
begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.-x.  21.  (Cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  journey  was  undertaken, 
vii.  1-13 :  five  signs  of  his  glory  shown  at  Jerusalem, 
vii.  14-x.  21.) 

6.  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 
X.  22-42.  (His  testimony  in  Solomon's  porch,  and 
his  departure  beyond  .Jordan.) 

7.  Seventh  journey  in  Jud*a  towards  Bethany, 
xi.  1-54.  (The  raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  conse- 
quences. ) 

8.  Eighth  journey,  before  his  last  Passover,  xi. 
55-xii.  (Plots  of  the  Jews,  his  entry  uito  Jeru- 
salem, and  into  the  Temple,  and  the  manifestation 
of  his  glory  there. ) 

b.  History  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  xiii.-xt.  29. 

1.  Prepai-ation  for  his  Passion,  xiii.-xvii.  (Last 
Supper,  discourse  to  his  disciples,  his  commendatory 
prayer. ) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  his  Passion  and  Death_ 
xviii.,  xix.  (His  apprehension,  trial,  and  cruci- 
fixion.) 
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:).  His  Hesurrectiuii,  aiid  the  prooik  of  it,  xx. 
l-2!». 
(J.  The  Co.nci.usiox,  xx.  30-xxi.:  — 

1.  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history,  xx.  30,  31. 

2.  Coiifiniiatioii  of  the  authority  of  the  Evaii- 
gehst  by  additional  historical  facts,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  the  elders  of  the  Church,  xxi.  1-24. 

3.  IJeason  of  the  termination  of  the  history,  xxi. 
25. 

Some  portions  of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded 
by  certain  critics  as  interpolations.  Liithardt  dis- 
cusses at  considerable  length  the  olyections  of 
Paulus,  Weisse,  Schenkel,  and  Schweizer  to  ch.  xxi., 
viii.  1-11,  V.  3,  ii.  1-12,  iv.  44-54,  vi.  l-26.«  The 
discussion  of  these  passages  belongs  ratlier  to  a 
commentary  than  to  a  brief  introduction.  IJut  as 
the  question  as  to  ch.  xxi.  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  Gospel,  a  brief  statement  re- 
gpecting  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Guerike  {J-Jinkiluni/,  p.  310)  gives  the  following 
lists  of  (1)  those  who  have  doubted,  and  (2)  tliose 
who  have  advocated  its  genuineness:  (1)  Grotius, 
I^  Clerc,  I'faHT,  Sender,  I'aulus,  Gurlitt,  Bertholdt, 
Seyflarth,  [.iicke,  Ue  Wette,  Schott;  (2)  1!.  Simon, 
I^mpe.  AVetstein,  Osiander,  Micliaelis,  Heck,  Kich- 
hom,  Hug,  Wegscheider,  Mandschke,  Weber,  Tho- 
luck,  Schefter.  The  objections  against  the  first 
twenty-tliree  verses  of  this  chapter  are  founded 
entirely  on  internal  evidence.  The  principal  objec- 
tions  as  to  alleged  peculiarities  of  language  are 
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I  completely  answered  in  a  note  in  (iuerikrs  linlH 
tunrj,  p.  310  [or  Ntutest.  Is'njoyik,  3<.'  Aufl.  Igfi?, 
p.  223  f.],  and  are  given  uj)  with  one  exception  bj 
De  Wette.  Other  olijections,  though  urgeti  by 
Liicke,  are  e.tceedingly  trivial  and  arhitrary,  i.  ij. 
that  the  reference  to  the  author  in  verse  20  is  un- 
like the  manner  of  St.  John ;  that  xx.  30,  31  would 
have  been  pl.iced  at  tlie  end  of  xxi.  by  St.  John  if 
he  had  written  both  chapters:  that  the  narrative 
descends  to  strangely  minute  circumstances,  etc. 

The  25th  verse  and  the  latter  half  of  the  24th 
of  ch.  xxi.  are  generally  received  as  an  undisguised 
aildition,  probably  by  the  elders  of  the  ICphesiaj; 
Church,  where  the  Gospel  was  first  published. 

There  is  an  early  tradition  recorded  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture  in  Athanasius., 
that  this  Gospel  was  written  many  years  before  the 
Ai)ostle  pennitted  its  general  circulation.  This 
fact —  rather  improbable  in  itself —  is  rendered  less 
so  by  the  obviously  supplement^iry  character  of  the 
latter  part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  ch.  xxi.  Ewald 
{Giscb.  </es  I'ulkes  Jsrael,  vii.  217),  less  skeptical 
herein  than  many  of  his  countrymen,  conies  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  first  20  chajjters  of  this  Gosi)el, 
having  been  written  by  the  Aj)ostle,  aliout  a.  d. 
80,  at  the  request,  and  with  the  help  of  his  more 
advanced  Christian  friends,  were  not  made  public 
till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  that  ch.  xxi. 
was  a  later  addition  by  his  own  hand.'' 

5.   LiltnUure.  —  The  principal   Commentators 


u  •  A  disciactiou  should  be  made  between  these 
passages.  The  genuineness  of  .lobu  v.  3  (or  rather  v. 
4,  with  the  last  clause  of  ver.  3)  and  viii.  1-11  (or  more 
accurately  vii.  53-Tiii.  11)  is  a  question  of  textual 
criticism,  these  verses  being  wanting  in  tlie  oldest  and 
most  important  manuscripts,  and  in  other  authorities. 
They  are  accordingly  regarded  as  interpolations  or  as 
of  very  doubtful  genuineuess,  not  only  by  the  writers 
mentioned  above,  but  by  Griesbiich,  Knapp,  !<chott. 
Tittmann,  Theile,  Lachmann  CJohn  vii.  53  —  viii.  1-11 
onl\ ),  'llschendorf,  Trcgelles,  Alford,  De  Wettv.  Briiek- 
ner,  Me>er.  Liicke,  Tholuck,  Olshau.sen,  Netinder, 
tuthardt,  Kwald,  Uiiumleiu,  lileek,  Oodet,  Norton, 
Porter.  David.<on,  Green,  Scrivener,  and  many  other 
critics,  except  that  some  of  these  receive  the  last  clause 
of  T.  3  as  genuine.  But  there  is  no  external  evidence 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  other  passages  referred 
to.  A. 

!>  •  This  account  of  Ewald's  view  is  not  entirely 
correct,  lie  reg;ii-ds  the  21st  chapter  as  indeed  pro- 
ceeding subsfcintially  from  the  Apastle,  but  as  betray- 
ing here  and  there  (as  in  vv.  20,  24.  25),  even  more 
than  the  main  body  of  the  Oosi>el,  the  hand  of  friends 
who  aided  him  in  committing  his  recollections  tr< 
writing.  (Die  jniian.  Sf/iriJUv,  i.  53  II.)  The  main 
object  of  the  addition  he  supposes  to  have  been  to 
correct  the  erroneous  report  referred  to  in  ver.  23  re- 
gpccting  the  exemption  of  the  beloved  disciple  from 
death. 

That  the  two  last  verses  of  the  2l8t  chapter  (or 
rather  ver  25  and  the  last  clause  of  ver.  24)  have  the 
air  of  an  editorial  note  is  obvious.  The  extravagant 
hyperbole  in  ver.  25.  and  the  use  of  several  words 
(6<ro,  if  this  is  the  true  reading,  for  ii,  Kaff  iy,  o'moi) 
are  al.<o  foreign  from  the  style  of  .lohn.  PerhapH  there 
Is  no  sup|iosition  respecting  these  verses  more  prolMible 
than  that  of  Mr.  Norton,  who  observes:  "According 
to  anrien'  accounts,  St.  .lohn  wrote  his  Gospel  at 
Kphfsuf  .  .  It  is  not  improbable  that,  before  his 
dentil,  Its  rirculation  had  Iweu  ronflned  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  church.  Thence  copies  of  it  would  be 
afterwards  obtained  ;  and  the  copy  provided  for  tran- 
Kripf.on  wad,  we  may  suppose,  arcompanied  by  the 
tttouit  attestation  which  we  now  find,  given  by  the 
:aur>  I.,  or  the  elders  of  the  church,  to  their  full  faith 


in  the  accounts  which  it  contained,  and  by  the  con- 
cluding remark  made  by  the  writer  of  this  attestation 
in  his  own  person  "  ( Ueniiinetiess  of  the  Gospels,  2<) 
ed.,  vol.  i.  Add.  Notes,  p.  xcvi._ ;  for  a  fuller  discussion 
eomp.  Oodet,  Comm.  sur  PSvang.  de  St.  Jean,  ii. 
092  tr.). 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Gosjiel  is  genuine,  this 
view  of  the  last  two  verses  removes  all  objections  of 
any  real  weight  to  the  ascription  of  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter  t^tlie  Apostle  John.  The  weakness  of  most 
of  these  objections  is  fully  recognized  even  by  Baur 
(Die  kanon.  Evangelicn,  p.  235  ff.) ;  and  Crcduer,  who 
contends  against  the  genuineness  of  the  chapter,  admits 
that  "  it  exhibits  almost  all  the  peculiarities  of  John's 
style"  (Einl.  in  das  N.  T.  i.  232).  The  points  of  dif- 
ference which  have  been  urged  are  altogether  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  striking  agreement, 
not  merely  in  phraseology,  but  in  manner,  and  in  the 
structure  and  connection  of  sentences  ;  note  esiiecially 
the  absence  of  conjunctions,  vv.  3  (ter),  5,  10,  11,  12 
(bis),  13,  15  (bis),  16  (ter),  17  (ter),  20,  22,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  ovy. 

Oh  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  Gospel  is  not 
genuine,  this  Appendix  presents  a  problem  which 
.seems  to  admit  of  no  reasonable  solution.  What  motive 
could  there  have  been  for  adding  such  a  supplement 
to  a  spurious  work  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  ?  Was  it  needful,  fifty  years  or  more  after 
the  Apostle's  death,  to  correct  a  fiilse  report  that  it 
was  promised  him  that  he  should  not  die  ?  Or  what 
dogmatic  pur(>ose  could  this  addition  serve?  And  how 
is  its  niinutene.ss  of  detail,  and  its  extraordinary  agree- 
ment in  style  with  the  rest  of  the  (ios|>el  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  It  may  he  said  that  it  was  designed  to  give 
credit  to  the  forged  Gospel  by  a  pretended  attestation. 
Hut  was  the  whole  chapter  needed  for  this  ?  And 
what  credit  could  a  fictitious  work  of  that  period  derive 
from  an  annni/mous  testimony  ?  Had  such  tx-en  tli* 
object,  moreover,  how  stnmge  thiit  the  Apostle  John 
should  not  be  named  as  the  author  '. 

The  only  plausible  explanation,  then,  of  tv.  24.  26, 
seems  to  be,  that  they  are  an  attestation  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Qispel  by  those  who  first  put  it  int« 
general  cin-nlntlon — companions  and  friends  of  tha 
author,  and  well  known  to  thasu  to  whom  it  was  com- 
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va  St.  John  will  be  found  iu   the  following  list: 

(I)  Origen,  in  Op/J.  ed.  1759,  iv.  l-4()() ;  (2) 
Chrysostom,  in  0pp.  ed.  1728,  viii.  1-.530;  (3) 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others,  in  Corderii 
Catena  in  Joannem.,  1630  ;  [for  Theodore,  see 
Migne's  Patrol.  Grceca,  torn.  kvi. ;  (^'i)  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  0pp.  ed.  Aubert,  torn,  iv.,  or  lligne's 
Patrol,  toni.  lixiii.,  kxiv. ;  the  poetical  paraphrase 
Df  Nonnus  may  also  be  noted,  ^ligne,  Patrol,  torn, 
riiii. ;]  (4)  Augustine,  in  0pp.  ed.  1690,  iii.,  part 
2,  290-826;  (o)  Theophylact ;  (6.  Euthyniius 
Zigabenus;  (7)  Jlaldonatus;  (8)  Luther;  (9)  Cal- 
vin; (10)  Grotius  and  others,  in  the  Critici  Sacri ; 

(II)  Cornelius  a  Lapide;  (12)  Hammond;  (13) 
Lampe,  Commentnrius  exe  yetico  -  analyticus  in 
Joannem  [3  vol.  Arast.  1724-26,  and  Bas.  1725- 
27];  (14)  Bengal;  (15)  Whitby;  (16)  Liicke,  Com- 
mentar  iib.  clu  Evang.  des  Johann.  182C  [-24, 
3e  Aufl.  2  vols.  1840-43];  (17)  Olshausen,  ^iblis- 
cher  Commentiir,  1834 ;  (18)  Meyer,  Kritih^k- 
exeget.  Commtntar ;  (19)  De  Wette,  Exeget. 
Handbuch  z.  N.  T.  ;  (20)  Tholuck,  Comm.  z. 
Evang.  Johan.  ;  (21)  C.  E.  Luthardt,  das  jolunv- 
neische  Evangelium  nach  seiner  Eigenthiiiidichkeit, 
a  vols.,  1852-53. 

Until  very  lately  the  English  reader  had  no  better 
critical  helps  in  the  study  of  St.  John's  Gost)el  than 
those  which  were  provided  for  hiui  by  Hammond. 
Lightfoot,  and  Whitby.  He  now  has  access  through 
the  learned  Commentaries  of  Canon  Wordsworth 
and  Dean  Alford  to  the  interpretations  and  explana- 
tions of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  several  English 
theologians,  and  to  those  of  all  the  eminent  German 
critics. 

Tl^  Commentaries  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine 
have  been  translated  into  English  in  the  Oxford 
Library  of  the  Fathers  [Chrysostom,  vol.  xxviii., 
xsxvi.,  Augustine,  vol.  xxix.]  (Parker,  1848).  Eng- 
lish translations  have  been  pulilished  also  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Bengel  and  Olshausen.  And  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  has  puijlished  an  original  and 
devout  Commentary  under  the  title  of  Discourses 
on  the  GMpel  of  St.  John,  1857.         W.  T.  B. 

*  Gexuixkxess.— Since  the  rise  of  the  Tiibingen 
critical  school,  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  fourth  Gosjiel  has  lieen  much  discussed.  The 
opponents  of  the  .lohannean  authorship  are  far 
from  lieing  asrreed  among  themselves  respecting 
the  date  which  they  assign  to  the  Ijook.  Baur 
placed  it  at  about  160,  Hilgenfeld  at  from  120  to 
140,  Schenkel  at  from  110  to  120,  and  Renan  in 
his  13th  ed.  (Paris,  1867)  before  100.  The  posi- 
tion of  (he  Tiibingen  school  on  this  question  is  a 
part  of  their  general  theory  concerning  the  rise  of 
Catholic  Christianity,  which  they  attribute  to  the 
gradual  pacitying  of  the  supposed  antagonism  of 
the  Jewish-Christian  or  Petrine,  and  Gentile-Chris- 
tian or  Pauline,  branches  of  the  Church.     As  the 


municated  ;  and  the  only  plausible  account  of  the  first 
23  verses  of  the  chapter  is,  that  thej'  are  a  supple- 
mentary addition,  which  proceeded  directly  from  the 
pen,  or  substantially  from  the  dictation,  of  the  author 
of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  Tischendorf,  in  the 
2d  edition  of  his  iSynnpsia  Ei-atisrelica  (1864),  brackets 
ver.  25  as  spurious,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  omis- 
Bion  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  a  prima  tnanu.  (The 
part  of  Tischendorfs  8th  critical  edition  of  the  N.  T. 
sontainiug  the  Gospel  of  John  has  not  yet  appeared.) 
The  verse  stands  at  present  iu  the  Codex  Sinaiticus. 
but  Tischendorf  believes  that  the  color  of  the  ink  and 
slight  diOerence  iu  the  haudtvriting  show  that  it  did 
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lx)ok  of  Acts  was  an  earlier,  so  the  fburth  Gospe' 
was  a  later  product  of  this  compromising  tendency. 
The  writer  of  it  assumed  the  name  of  John  in  or- 
der to  give  an  Apostolic  sanction  to  his  higher 
theological  platform,  on  which  love  takes  the  place 
of  &ith,  and  the  Jewish  system  is  shown  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  so  abolished,  by  the  offering  of  Christ, 
who  is  represented  as  the  true  Paschal  lamb.  The 
history  is  artificially  contrived  as  the  symbolical 
vestment  of  ideas,  such  as  the  idea  of  unbelief  cul- 
minating in  the  crucifixion  of  the  self-manifested 
Christ,  and  the  idea  of  faith  as  not  real  and  gen- 
uine so  far  as  it  rests  on  miracles.  Renan  differs 
from  most  of  the  German  critics  in  receiving  as 
authentic  much  more  of  the  narrative  portion  of 
the  Gospel.  He  conceives  the  work  to  have  been 
comjx)sed  by  some  disciple  of  the  Evangelist  John, 
who  derived  from  the  latter  much  of  his  informa- 
tion. In  particular  Renan  accepts  as  historical 
the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  (which, 
however,  he  holds  to  ha\e  been  a  counterfeit  miracle, 
the  result  of  collusion),  and  much  besides  which 
John  records  in  connection  with  the  dosing  scenes 
of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

'We  shall  now  review  the  principal  arguments 
which  liear  on  the  main  question.  That  John  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  Proconsular  Asia,  in  particular  at  Ephesus, 
is  a  well  attested  fact.  Polycrates,  ijishop  at  F^ph- 
esus  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  who  had 
become  a  Christian  as  early  as  131,  and  seven  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  been  bishops  or  presbyters,  says 
that  John  died  and  was  buried  in  tliat  place  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  v.  24;  cf.  iii.  31).  Irenujus,  who  was  bom 
in  Asia,  says  of  those  old  presbyters,  immediat* 
disciples  of  the  Apostles,  whom  he  had  known, 
that  they  had  been  personally  conversant  with  John, 
and  that  he  had  remained  among  them  up  to  the 
times  of  Trajan,  whose  reign  was  from  98  to  117. 
(See  Iren.  udo.  Haer.  ii.  22,  al.  39,  §  5.)  That 
his  informants  were  mistaken  on  such  a  point  as 
the  duration  of  the  Saviour's  ministry  does  not 
invalidate  their  testimony  in  regard  to  the  duration 
of  John's  life,  about  which  they  could  not  well  be 
mistaken.  His  Gospel,  according  to  Irenaeus, 
Clement,  and  others,  and  the  general  behef,  was 
the  last  written  of  the  four,  and  the  traditioi. 
placed  its  composition  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  we  ha\e  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome  and  Eusebius.  both  diUgent 
inquirers,  and  knowing  how  to  discriminate  between 
books  universally  received  and  those  which  had  been 
questioned.  In  an  argument  which  depends  for  its 
force  partly  on  an  accumulation  of  particulars, 
their  suffrages  are  not  without  weight.  We  may 
begin,  however,  with  the  indisputable  fact  that  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  the  fourth 
Gospel  was  received  in  every  part  of  Christendom 

not  proceed  from  the  original  scribe,  but  was  added 
by  a  contemporary  reviser  of  the  manus'^ript.  On  this 
palaeographical  question,  however,  Tregellts  differs 
from  him.  (See  Tischendorfs  N.  T.  (ircp.r.e,  ex  Sinnitico 
Codice,  pp.  xxxxviii.,  Ixxvi.)  MS.  63  b.as  been  errone 
ously  cited  as  omitting  the  verse  (see  Scrivener's  Fall 
Collation  nf  the  Cod.  Sin.,  p.  Ux-,  note).  The  scholia 
of  many  MSS.,  however,  sjieak  of  it  as  regarded  by 
some  a»  an  addition  by  a  foreign  hand  ;  and  a  scholion 
to  this  effect,  ascribed  in  one  manuscript  to  Theodort 
of  Mopsuestia,  is  given  in  Card.  Mai's  edition  of  th« 
Commentaries  of  this  father  (Nova  Pair.  Bibl.  vji.  407 
or  >ljgne's  Patrol.  Ixvi.  783  ff.).  K.   ' 
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IS  tlie  work  of  the  Apostle  John.  The  prominent 
witnesses  are  TertuUian  in  North  Africa,  Clement 
in  Alexandria,  and  Irenseus  in  Gaul.  TertuUian 
in  liis  treatise  against  Jlarcion,  written  in  207  or 
'208,  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  exclusive  authority 
of  the  four  canonical  Gospels,  to  tratlition  cominj; 
down  from  tlie  Apostles  —  to  historical  evidence. 
{Adv.  Marcion.  iv.  2,  5.)  Clement,  an  erudite 
and  travelled  scholar,  not  only  ascribed  to  the  Four 
Gospels  exclusively  canonical  authority  (Strom,  iii. 
13),  but  also,  in  his  last  work,  the  "Institutions," 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (vi.  14 ),  "  gave  a  tradition  con- 
cerning the  order  of  the  Gospels  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  presbyters  of  more  ancient  times;" 
that  is,  concerning  the  chronological  order  of  their 
composition.  He  became  the  head  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school  about  the  year  190.  I5ut  the  testi- 
mony of  Irenteus  litis  the  highest  importance,  and 
is.  in  truth,  when  it  is  proper})'  considered,  of  de- 
cisive weight  on  the  main  question.  He  was  a 
Greek,  born  in  Asia  Minor  about  140.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Lyons  in  CJaul.  where  he  first  hel<l 
the  office  of  presliyter,  and  then,  a.  d.  178,  that 
of  bishop;  and  was  therefore  acquaintetl  with  the 
Church  both  in  tiie  M'lst  and  the  \Vest.  He  had  in 
his  youth  known  Tolyairp,  the  immediate  disciple 
of  John,  and  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  his 
person  and  words.  Irenteus  not  only  testifies  to 
the  universal  acceptance  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  but 
he  argues  fancifully  that  there  must  be  four,  and 
only  four,  as  there  are  four  winds,  etc.  Tliis  fan- 
ciful analogy,  so  far  from  impairing  tlie  force  of 
his  testimony,  only  senes  to  show  how  firmly 
settled  was  his  faith,  and  that  of  others,  in  the  ex- 
clusive authority  of  the  canonical  Gos))els.  (Adv. 
I/cer.  iii.  1,  §  1,  and  iii.  11,  §  8.)  If  the  occa- 
sional use  of  fanciful  reasoning,  or  similar  viola- 
tions of  logic,  were  to  discredit  a  witness,  nearly 
all  of  the  lathers  would  be  at  once  excluded  from 
court.  If  IreniEUS  h.id,  to  any  extent,  deiind  his 
belief  in  the  Gospels  from  his  reasoning,  the  objec- 
tion to  his  testimony  might  have  some  solidity; 
but  such  was  not  the  fact.  The  objection  of  .Schol- 
ten  and  otiiers  that  he  misdated  the  Apocalypse, 
attributing  it  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  does  not 
materially  aH'ect  the  value  of  his  statement  on  the 
point  before  us.  It.  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Irena;us  could  express  himself  in  this  way,  in  case 
John's  Gosf)el  had  first  made  its  appearance  during 
his  lifetime,  or  shortly  before.  His  relation  to 
Polycarp  —  not  to  speak  of  other  Christians  likewise 
older  than  himself — forbids  the  supposition,  more- 
over, that  this  (lospel  was  a  fictitious  product  of 
any  part  of  the  second  century.  Polycarp  visitetl 
Kome  and  conferred  with  .Anicetus,  about  the  year 
160.  Sevenil  years  [)robably  elapsed  after  this, 
before  he  was  put  to  death.  But  at  the  date  of 
that  visit  Irenanis  had  reached  the  age  of  20. 
That  John's  (i08i)el  w.is  universally  received  at 
that  time,  might  be  safely  inferred  from  what  Ire- 
nsnus  says  in  the  passages  referred  to  alwve,  even 
if  there  were  no  other  proof  in  the  case.  Polycarp 
must  have  been  among  the  number  of  those  who 
Mcepted  it  ns  a  genuine  and  authoritative  Gospel. 
Iix-nscus's  tentimony,  considering  his  relation  to 
Polycarp  and  the  length  of  Poly  carp's  life,  affords 
well-nigh  as  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  .lohan- 
iiean  authorship  as  if  we  had  the  distinct  and  direct 
vtscrtion  of  the  fact  from  that  very  disciple  of 
Joliii.  The  ample  learning  and  critical  spirit  of 
IHgen.  Ibiiii;.'li  his  theological  career  is  later  than 
that  of  the  KalhcrH  just  named,  give  to  his  testi- 
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mony  to  the  universal  reception  of  thia  (j08)i&i, 
nmch  weight.  If  he  was  not  free  from  misLiked, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  an  eiTor  on  a  lojiie 
of  engrossing  interest  and  capital  importance,  aiid 
lying  in  the  direct  Une  of  his  researches,  was  not 
likely  to  be  committetl  by  him ;  so  that  his  judg- 
ment on  the  question  before  us  goes  beyond  the 
mere  fact  of  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
generation  just  before  him.  In  the  same  category 
with  (lenient,  Irenaeus,  and  TertuUian,  is  the  Canon 
of  Muratori  and  the  Peshito  version,  in  both  of 
which  the  Gospel  of  John  stands  in  its  proper  place. 
Polycrates,  too,  in  his  letter  to  Victor  (a.  d.  19G), 
characterizes  the  Apostle  John  in  words  borrowed 
from  the  Gospel  (Kuseb.  v.  24).  His  own  life,  aa 
a  Christian,  began,  as  we  have  said,  in  1.31,  and 
with  that  of  his  kinsmen,  also  oflicers  of  the  Church, 
covered  the  century.  His  home  was  at  l^phesua, 
the  very  spot  where  John  died,  and  where  ihe  Gos- 
pel, if  he  was  the  author  of  it,  first  apjjeared. 

Looking  about  among  the  fragments  of  Christian 
literature  tliat  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  second  century,  we  meet  with 
Tatian,  said  to  have  been  a  pujiil  of  Justin  Martyr, 
tiiough  after  Justin's  death  lie  swerved  from  his 
teaciiing.  It  is  conceded  by  15aur  and  Zeller  that 
in  the  Oratio  ad  Gi-scos  he  quotes  rejieatedly  from 
the  fourth  Gospel.  (See  cc.  13,  19,  5,  4.)  In 
this,  as  in  similar  inslances,  it  is  said  by  Scholten 
and  others,  that  since  Tatian  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  he  referred  it  to  John.  But  he 
quotes  as  from  an  authorit.itive  Scripture,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
differed  from  his  contemporaries  on  the  question, 
who  was  its  author.  This  work  was  written  not 
far  from  a.  d.  170.  He  also  composed  a  sort  of 
exegetical  harmony  on  the  basis  of  our  four  Gos- 
pels. Euseliius  says  (//.  A',  iv.  29),  tliat  "having 
formed  a  certain  body  or  collection  of  Gospels,  I 
know  not  how,  he  has  given  this  the  title  Dintesse- 
ron,  that  is,  the  Gospel  by  the  Four,  or  tlie  Gospel 
formed  of  the  Four,  which  is  in  the  poAssion  of 
some  even  now."  From  his  manner  of  speaking,  it 
would  .seem  that  Eusebius  had  not  .seen  the  book. 
But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ccnturj-,  Theod- 
oret  tells  us  that  he  had  found  two  hundred  copies 
of  Tatian's  work  in  circulation,  and  had  taken 
them  away,  substituting  for  them  the  four  (jospels. 
Theodoret  adds  that  the  genealogies  and  the  de-scent 
from  David  were  left  out  of  Tatian's  work.  (//<»- 
ret.  Flit),  i.  20.)  We  have,  then,  the  fact  from 
Eusebius,  that  Tatian  named  his  book  Diatesseron, 
and  the  fact  from  Theodoret,  that  he  found  it  in 
use  among  Cathohc  Christians,  in  the  room  of  the 
Gosjiels.  These  facts,  together  with  the  known 
use  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by  Tatian,  as  seen  in  his 
other  work,  would  justify  tlie  conclusion  that  this 
(Jospel  was  one  of  the  four  at  the  basis  of  the  Dia- 
tesseroii.  But  an  early  Syrinc  translation  of  this 
work,  began,  according  to  Bar  Salibi,  with  the 
opening  words  of  the  Gospel  of  John  :  •»  In  the  h&- 
ginning  was  the  Word.  '  If  the  Dintessenm  was 
occasionally  confounded  by  Syrians  with  the  Har- 
mony of  Animonius,  this  was  not  done  b)  liar 
Salibi,  who  distinguishes  the  two  works.  The  ob- 
ject ions  of  .'iclidlten  {/>iV  ullislen  Ztui/nisae,  etc., 
p.  9.')  ff.),  which  are  partly  rejieateil  by  Davidsoc 
(fnlnxhtcliim  to  the  Xtio  Tist'imml  (18';8),  p.  396 
ff.),  are  sufficiently  met  by  the  remarks  of  Bleek, 
and  by  the  observations  of  Biggenbach  (Die  Ztug- 
niue  fiir  d't«  Ev.  Johann.  etc.,  p.  47  tf.).     The- 
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iphilii-s,  who  became  bishop  of  Antioch  in  169,  in 
S's  work  Ad  Aiitof/jcum  describes  Jolin's  Gospel 
as  a  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  John  himself 
as  a  writer  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (ii.  22).  In 
addition  to  this,  Jerome  states  that  Theophilus 
ijooiposed  a  commentary  upon  the  Gospels,  in  which 
he  handled  their  contents  synoptically :  "quatuor 
Evangelistorum  in  unum  opus  dicta  compingens." 
(De  viris  ill.  c.  25,  and  Kp.  151.  Cf.  Bleek,  lunl., 
p.  230.)  A  contem()orary  of  Theophilus  is  Athe- 
tiagoras.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Prologue  of 
John's  Gospel  may  be  inferred  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability  from  his  frequent  designation  of 
Christ  as  the  Word.  "Through  him,"'  he  says, 
"  all  things  were  made,  the  Father  and  Son  being 
one;  and  the  Son  being  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  the  Son,"  — language  obviously  founded 
on  John  i.  3,  x.  30,  38,  xiv.  11.  {Suppl.  pro  Chris- 
linnis,  c.  10.)  Another  contemporary  of  Theoph- 
ilus, ApoUinaris.  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phr3gia, 
in  a  fragment  found  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  re- 
fers to  a  circumstance  which  is  mentioned  only  in 
John  xix.  34;  and  in  another  passage  clearly  im- 
plies the  existence  and  authority  of  the  fourth 
Gosi)el  (C/iron.  P'isck.,  pp.  13.  14,  ed.  Dindorf, 
or  Kouth,  Rdiq.  Sacrce,  i.  160,  161,  2d  ed.  See, 
also,  Meyer,  EiiiL  in  d.  Evang.  Joh. ).  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  the 
genuineness  of  these  fragments,  as  is  done  by 
Lardner,  Works,  ii.  315,  and  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  i. 
298,  n.  2,  Torrey's  transl.  (See,  on  this  point, 
Schneider,  Atclit/ieil  des  johnnn.  Ecang.,  1854.) 

The  fourth  (jospel  was  recognized  by  Justin 
Martyr  as  an  authoritative  Scripture.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  8.),  and  the  date  of  his  death  was  not 
far  from  160.  I  le  refers,  in  different  places,  to  "  the 
Records  or  Memoirs  —  to.  aironvyifxovevixaTO.  —  by 
the  Apostles  and  their  followers  "  or  companions, 
which,  as  he  observes,  "are  called  Gospels"  {AjmI 
i.  67;  Did.  c.  Tryph.  e.  103:  Apd.  i.  66). 
Twice  he  uses  rh  ^bayyfKiou,  as  the  later  Feathers 
often  do,  to  denote  the  Gospels  collectively  {Dinl. 
c.  Tryph.  10,  100).  These  Gospels  are  quoted  as 
authentic  and  recognized  sources  of  knowledge  in 
respect  to  the  Saviour's  life  and  teaching ;  it  is  de- 
clared that  they  are  read  on  Sundays  in  the  Chris- 
tian assem'olies  wliere  "  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in 
country  districts  "  meet  for  worship,  and  like  the 


a  *  For  example.  Jeremy  Taylor  quotes  the  passage 
thus :  "  Unless  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Hdi/ 
Spirit,  he  cannot  eater  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  (  Works, 
ii.  24C),  eJ.  Heber,  Loud.  1828).  A. 

b  *  Clement  of  -Alexandria  (^Cohort,  ad  Gent.  c.  9, 
0pp.  p.  69,  ed.  Potter)  has  apparently  confused  the 
passages  John  iii.  5  and  Matt,  xviii.  3  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  Justin.  The  two  principal  devia- 
tions of  Justin  from  the  text  of  John  —  the  u.se  of 
avayevvdui  for  yevvdui,  aud  jSao't'Aeta  TOiv  ovpavoiif 
for  /Satr.  t.  9cOv  —  are  both  found  in  Irenaeus,  who 
quotes  the  passage  thus :  Hv  ftij  tis  avayevi^Orj  Si 
iiSaro?  Kal  irvevixartK,  ovi  jurj  eitreXeucrerai  ets  ttji'  ^acriA- 
€(.av  Tuiv  oiipavu)!'  (FraL;in.  xxxv.  ed.  Stieren).  So  also 
in  Eu.sebius  :  eav  fx-q  Ti<r  di'ayei'i/r)6i7  ef  i/Saros  Ka\  TTvev- 
aaros,  ou  jut;  eitreA^yj  et?  Ty\v  fiao".  Toir"  ovpavCjv  {Comm, 
in  Is.  i.  16,  17,  0pp.  vi  93c  ed.  Migne).  'Avayewdoi 
in  ver.  5  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Old  Latin  and  Vul- 
gate versions  (renatiis  fiierit),  and  occurs  in  Athanasius 
(De  Inmni.  e.  14),  Ephrem  Syrus  (De  Pan.  Opp.  iii. 
183),  and  Chrysostom  {Horn,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29).  The 
reading  PaeriAeia  riav  ovpaviav  is  not  only  found  in 
tren.  and  Euseb.  as  above  (see  also  Euseb.  in  7s.  iii. 
I,  2)  but  also  in  Hippolytus  (quoting  froEC  the  Docetae). 
(iae  Apostil.  Constitutions,  Origen  (Lat.  int.)    Ephrem 
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writings  of  the  O.  T.  prophets  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion of  exhortations  to  tlie  people  (Ajxil.  i.  67). 
Nearly  all  of  Justin's  numerous  allusions  to  the 
sayings  of  Christ  and  events  of  his  life  correspond 
to  passages  in  our  canonical  Gospels.  There  is  no 
ciUUion  from  the  Memoirs,  which  is  not  found  in 
the  canonical  Gospels ;  for  there  is  no  such  refer- 
ence either  in  c.  103  or  c.  88  of  the  Dinl.  c  Tryph. 
(See  Westcott,  Ccmon  of  the  N.  T.  2d  ed.,  p.  137 
f.)  Justin  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews;  but  e\en  this  caimot  be 
established.  That  it  formed  one  of  the  authorita- 
tive memoirs  of  which  he  speaks,  is  extremely  im- 
probable. Having  attained  to  such  an  authority, 
how  could  it  be  thrown  out  and  discarded  without 
an  audible  word  of  opposition':'  How  could  this 
be  done,  when  Irenaeus  had  alre,ady  reached  his 
manhood  ?  —  for  he  had  attained  to  this  age  before 
Justin  died.  In  the  long  list  of  passages  collected 
by  Semisch  {Dvukwiirdiykeiten  des  Mdrlyrers 
Justinas)  and  by  other  ^vriters,  there  are  some 
which  are  obviously  taken  from  the  fourth  Gospel. 
One  of  these  is  the  passage  relative  to  John  the 
Baptist  {Did.  c.  Tryph.  c.  88),  which  is  from 
John  i.  20,  23.  Another  is  the  passage  on  regen- 
eration {Apol.  i.  61)  from  John  iii.  3-5.  The  oc- 
currence of  this  passage  respecting  regeneration  in 
the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homihes  {Horn.  xi.  26), 
with  the  same  deviations  from  John  that  are  found 
in  Justin's  quotation,  has  been  made  an  argument 
to  prove  that  both  writers  must  have  taken  it  from 
some  other  Gospel  —  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 
But  the  addition  to  the  passage  in  the  Homilies, 
and  the  omission  of  the  part  concerning  the  im- 
possibility of  a  second  physical  birth,  —  points  of 
difference  between  Justin  and  the  Homilies,  —  are 
quite  as  marked  as  the  points  of  resemblance,  which 
may  be  an  accidenta}  coincidence.  The  deviations 
in  .Justin's  citation  from  the  original  in  John  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  confusion  of  the  phraseology  of 
this  passage  with  that  of  Matt,  xviii.  3  —  than  which 
nothing  was  moie  natural.  Similar  inaccuracies, 
and  from  a  similar  cause,  in  quoting  John  iii.  3  or 
5,  are  not  uncommon  now."  That  Justin  uses  the 
compound  word  apayivi/doo,  is  because  he  had 
found  occasion  to  use  the  same  verb  just  before  in 
the  context,  and  because  this  had  become  the  cur- 
rent term  to  designate  regeneration.'' 

Syrus,  Chrysostom  (at  least  5  times),  Basil  of  Seleucia 
(Orat.  xxviii.  33),  Pseudo-Athanasius  {QiKsstiones  ad 
Antiochum,  c.  101),  and  Theodoret  (  QittBSt.  in  Num.  35) ; 
in  TertuUian,  Jerome,  Pbilastrius,  Augustine,  and 
other  Latin  fathers  ;  and  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  with 
two  other  Greek  manuscripts,  and  is  even  adopted  aa 
genuine  by  Tischendorf  in  the  2d  ed.  of  his  .Si/nop-'^is 
Ecanaelica  (1864).  Chrysostom  in  his  Homilies  on 
John  iii.  quotes  the  verse  3  times  with  the  rea  ling 
fitxa-.  T.  6eoii  (Opp.  viii.  143'c,  1481,  ed.  Montf.),  and  3 
times  with  the  reading  fia<T.  t.  oup.  {Opp.  viii.  143de, 
144a,  see  also  Opp.  iv.  68la,  xi.  2oOe).  These  facts 
show  how  natural  such  variations  were,  and  how  little 
ground  they  afford  for  the  supposition  that  Justin  de- 
rived the  passage  in  question  from  some  other  source 
than  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  change  from  the  in- 
definite singular  to  the  definite  plural  is  made  in  John 
itself  in  the  immediate  context  (vei.  7):  ''Marvel  not 
that  I  s;iid  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  born  again." 

The  length  of  this  note  may  be  partly  excused  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  passages  of  the  fathers  hero 
refeiTed  to  in  illustration  of  the  variations  from  the 
common  text  in  Justin's  quotation  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  noticed  in  any  critical  edition  of  th?  Greei 
Testament  k. 
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Raur,  ill  one  plnce,  adduces  John  Li i.  4  as  an 
ii.sUiiice  of  the  fictitious  ascription  to  the  Jews, 
wi  the  p;>rt  of  the  autiior  of  this  Gospel,  of  incrcd- 
il)le  iiiisuiideistiiiidiiigs  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  If 
tliis  !«  so,  surely  Justin  must  be  indebted  to  this 
(jospel  for  the  passaj^e.  Anxious  to  avoid  this 
conclusion,  and  apparently  forgetting  what  he  had 
said  before,  Haur  in  another  passage  of  t/ie  s"»'e 
work  atiirnis  that  this  same  expression  is  borrowed 
alike  by  the  author  of  John  and  by  Justin  from 
the  Gos|iel  of  the  Hebrews!  (See  Baur's  Kanou. 
Evany,  pp.  2J(),  3()(t,  compared  with  pp.  352,  353.) 
'lliere  were  two  or  three  other  citations,  however, 
iu  the  Homilies,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the 
same  deviations  are  found  as  in  corresponding 
citations  in  Justin.  But  if  this  circumstunce  lent 
any  plausibility  to  the  pretense  that  these  passages 
in  Justin  were  drawn  from  some  other  document 
than  the  canonical  John,  this  plausibility  vanished 
and  the  question  was  really  set  at  rest  by  the  jnib- 
lication  of  Diessel's  edition  of  the  Homilies.  This 
edition  gives  the  concluding  portion,  not  found  in 
(.'otelerius,  and  we  are  thus  furnished  {Hum.  six. 
22:  conip.  John  ix.  2,  3)  with  an  undcnied  and 
undeniable  quotation  from  John.  This  makes  it 
evident  that  Horn.  iii.  52  is  a  citation  from  John 
X.  9,  27,  and  also  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  source 
whence  th^  quotation  of  John  iii.  3-5  was  derived. 
The  similarity  of  the  Homilies  to  Justin,  in  the 
few  quoUUions  refen-ed  to  above,  is  probai>ly  acci- 
dental. If  not,  it  simply  proves  that  Justin  w.as 
in  the  hands  of  their  autlior.  This  may  easily  be 
6upi)o.sed.  The  date  of  the  Homilies  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  170.  (.See,  on  these  points,  Meyer, 
Kinl.  p.  10;  Bleek.  p.  228;  .Semiscb,  p.  193 "ff.) 
The  objections  of  the  skeptical  critics,  drawn  from 
Justin's  haiiit  of  quoting  ad  seiisum,  and  from  his 
not  naming  the  authors  of  the  Memoirs,  are  with- 
out force,  as  all  scholars  must  see.  His  manner 
of  citation  was  not  unusual,  and  he  was  writing  to 
heathen  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Evangelists. 
'i'he  su[)|)osition  that  Justin  borrowed  the  passages, 
to  which  we  ha\e  referred,  from  the  apocryphal 
(j0S]x;I  of  I'eter,  which  Hilgenfeld  and  others  have 
advocated,  hardly  deserves  a  refutation.  It  is  sup- 
ported ])artly  by  the  misinterpreted  pass.age  in 
Tiyph.  100  (see  Otto's  note,  ad  he),  and  partly 
by  conjectures  respecting  this  apocryphal  book,  for 
which  there  is  no  historical  warrant. 

Justin's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Incar- 
nation must  have  been  derived  from  some  author- 
itative source,  and  this  could  only  be  the  fourth 
Gospel.  In  one  passage  {Dinl.  c.  Tnjph.  105),  he 
directly  up|)eals  lor  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation, 
"that  Christ  liocame  man  l)y  the  Virgin,"  to  the 
Memoirs.  .Scholteii  has  labored  to  prove  that  a 
great  diversity  exists  between  Justin's  conception 
of  the  I-ogf*  and  that  which  is  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel; but  there  is  no  greater  difference  than  might 
easily  exist  between  an  author  and  a  somewhat  in- 
exact theological  interpreter. 

That  Justin  used  our  four  Gospels  and  desig- 
nates these  a«  the  Memoirs,  Norton  has  cogently 
argued  (<M'n.  of  the  (!ofp,;h,  i.  237-2.3!)). 

I'apias,  whom  Ircnitus  calls  "  an  ancient  man  — 
hpxaios  a.vi)p  {/-msiI/.  iii.  3'J)— had,  according  to 
the  same  I'atlier,  heard  the  Ajiostle  .lohn.  Euse- 
hius  »u|i|K)seR  that  Ircna-im  is  mist.iken  in  this,  and 
that  it  was  the  Presbyter  John  whom  I'apias  per- 
lonaUy  knew,  lliiti,  however,  is  doubtful;  and  the 
ler)-  evistenrc  of  such  a  personage  as  the  I'resbyter 
iohu,  ill  distinction  from  the  Ai>ogtle  of  the  same 
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name,  is  an  ojieii  question.  However  this  uiay  l^e, 
Eusebius  states  that  I'apias  "made  use  ol  i(r.li- 
monies  from  the  First  Epistle  of  John."  Whi-tbcr 
he  quoted  from  the  Gospel  or  not,  Eusebius  does 
not  state.  If  it  were  shown  that  he  did  not  do  so 
his  silence  could  not  be  turned  hito  an  argument 
against  its  genuineness,  as  we  do  not  know  the  par- 
ticular end  hf.  had  in  view  in  making  his  citations. 
But  the  First  Epistle  was  written  by  the  author  of 
the  Gospel.  (See  De  Wette,  £iid.  in  dcis  K.  Tes- 
tament, §  177  (I.)  So  that  the  testimony  of  I'a- 
pias to  the  First  F-pistle  is  likewise  a  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel. 

Turning  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  we  find  not  a 
few  expressions,  especially  in  the  Igiiatian  F2))istle8, 
which  remind  us  of  passages  peculiar  to  John.  In 
one  instance,  such  a  reference  can  scarcely  be 
avoided.  Polycarp,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  I'hilip- 
pians,  says:  nay  yap  hs  tif  /xij  6/j.o\oyi]  'Itjo-oCi/ 
Xpia-rhi'  (V  aapKl  iX-qkvBtvai  ayTixp'tTTds  iarri 
(c.  7).  It  is  much  more  probable  that  this  thought 
was  taken  from  1  John  iv.  3,  than  that  it  w.as  de- 
rived from  any  other  source.  FU[)ecially  is  this 
seen  to  be  the  case,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Polycarp  was  a  disciple  of  John.  John  xxi.  24, 
coming  from  another  hand  than  that  of  the  author 
of  the  Gospel,  is  also  a  testimony  to  its  genuineness. 

The  Artemonites,  the  party  of  Unitarians  at  Ffome 
neJir  the  end  of  the  second  century,  did  not  think 
of  disputing  the  canonical  authority  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  Marcion  was  acquainted  with  it,  but  re 
jectal  it  for  the  reason  that  he  ilid  not  acknowl- 
edge any  Ajwstles  but  Paul  (TertuUian,  Adv.  Marc. 
iv.  3,  2,  5.  I>e  Came  Cliristi,  3.  F'or  other  pas- 
sages to  the  same  effect  from  Irenaeus  and  Tertul- 
lian,  see  De  \\'ette,  l:inl.  in  d.  N.  T.  §  72  c, 
.\nm.  d.)  The  Valentinian  Gnostics  admitted  the 
genuineness  of  this  Gospel,  and  used  it  much 
(Iren.ieus,  .^</i".  Iher.'.m.  11,  §  7).  Ptoleniaius,  a 
follower  of  Valentine's  doctrine,  explicitly  acknowl- 
edges this  Gosjwl  {Epist.  ad  Flwam,  c.  1,  ap. 
Epiph.  Ilicr.  xxxiii.  3.  See  Grabe,  Spicileyivm, 
ii.  70,  2d  ed.,  or  Stieren's  Irenseus,  i.  924).  Herac- 
leon,  another  follower,  wrote  a  commentary  on  it, 
which  Origen  frequently  quotes  (Grabe,  Spicileyitim, 
vol.  ii.,  and  Stieren's  ed.  of  Irenaus,  i.  938-971) 
Scholten  has  attempted  to  show  that  Heracleon  was 
late  in  tiie  century.  One  of  his  arguments,  that 
Irena;us  does  not  mention  him,  is  met  by  Tischen- 
dorf,  who  pro<liice8  from  Irenseus  a  passage  in  which 
he  is  named  in  connection  with  Ptolema^us.  The 
use  of  the  fourth  (Jospel  by  leatling  followers  of 
Valentinus,  and  the  need  they  have  to  apply  a 
perverse  interpretation  to  the  statements  of  the 
Gospel,  render  it  probable  that  their  master  also 
acknowledged  tlie  Gosjiel  as  genuine.  This  is  im- 
plied by  TertuUian  {De  Prescript.  Ilaret.  c.  38). 
"  If  Valentine,"  says  TertuUian,  "  ap|)car8  (videtur) 
to  make  use  of  the  entire  instrument  "  —  that  is, 
the  four  Gospels,  —  "  he  has  done  violence  to  the 
truth,''  etc.  The  videtur  may  be  the  reluctant  con- 
cession of  an  adversary,  but  the  word  is  frequently 
used  by  TertuUian  in  the  sense,  to  he  seen,  to  he 
fully  n/ij)ijreiit  (comp.  Tert.  adv.  Prax.  c.  26,29; 
adv.  .Marc,  iv.  2;  de  Oral.  c.  21;  Ajh>1.,  c.  19; 
A'lv.  Jud.  c.  5,  quoted  from  Isaiah  i.  12).  Such 
is  probably  its  meaning  here.  But  Hippolytus, 
explaining  the  tenets  of  Valentine,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: "All  tlie  prophets  and  the  law  sjioke  fr«)m 
the  Demiurg,  a  foolish  god,  he  says  —  fools,  know- 
ing nothing.  On  this  account  it  is,  he  says,  thai 
the  Savijur  says:  'Ail  that  couju  before  me  art 
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,hi<"ves  ami  rohliers '  (Ilippol.  Refnt.  omnium 
//cures,  vi.  35;.  The  passage  is  ol)viously  from 
Joliii  X.  8.  It  is  pretended  that  the  (pr^iri  —  he 
says  —  refers  not  to  Valentine,  but  to  some  un- 
known author  among  his  disciples.  But  this,  though 
possible,  is  surely  much  less  prohaiile  than  the  sup- 
position that  he  refers  to  a  work  of  Valentine  him- 
self. Hippulytus  distinguishes  the  various  branches 
of  the  Valentinian  sect  and  the  phases  of  opinion 
that  respectively  belong  to  them.  In  the  place 
referred  to,  he  is  speaking  of  the  founder  of  the 
sect  himself.  A  similar  remark  is  to  be  made  of 
Basilides  .and  of  the  passages  of  Hippol3tus  relating 
to  his  use  of  John  (lief,  fleer,  vii.  22,  27).  The 
early  date  of  Basilides  is  shown  by  various  proofs. 
(See  Ilofstede  de  Groot,  Basilides  ah  erster  Zeuye, 
etc.,  Leipzig,  18G8.)  The  work  of  Basilides  "on 
the  Gospef^  (Euseb.  //.  £■  iv.  '')  was  not  improb- 
ably a  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels  (see  Norton, 
Gen.  of  the  Gospels,  iii.  2-38).  How  widely  ex- 
tended was  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  among  the  heretics  of  the  second  century, 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  numerous  quotations 
that  were  made  from  it  by  the  Ophites  or  J^aasseni, 
and  the  Feratre,  which  .are  preserved  by  Hip]jolytus 
(v.  7,  8,  9,  12,  10,  17).  The  opposition  of"  the 
msignificant  party  of  the  Alogi  is  an  argument  for, 
rather  than  against,  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel. 
(Iren.  iii.  11,  §  9).  We  assume,  what  is  most 
probable,  that  the  party  referred  to  by  Irenaeus  is 
the  same  which  Epiphanius  designates  by  this  name. 
Their  opposition  shows  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel  not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Moreover,  they  attributed  the  Gospel  to 
Cerinthus,  a  contemporary  of  .John,  — a  testimony 
to  its  age.  They  rejected,  also,  the  Apocalypse, 
which  even  the  Ttibingen  school  holds  to  be  the 
work  of  .lohn.  (See,  on  the  character  of  the  Alogi, 
Schneider,  p.  .38  f.)  C«lsus  refers  to  circumstances 
in  the  Evangelical  history  which  are  recorded  only 
in  John's  Gospel.  (For  the  passages,  see  Lardner, 
Works,  vii.  220.  221,  2-39.) 

The  great  doctrinal  battle  of  the  Church  in  the 
second  century  was  with  Gnosticism.  The  strug- 
gle began  early.  The  germs  of  it  are  discovered 
in  the  .\postolic  age.  At  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  the  conflict  with  these  elaborate  systems 
of  error  was  raging.  We  find  that  the  Valentinians, 
the  Ba-silidians,  the  Marcionites  (followers  either 
of  Marcus  or  of  .Marcion)  are  denounced  as  warmlj- 
by  Justin  ^lartyr  as  by  Irenaeus  and  his  contem- 
poraries. (Di'il.c.  Tryph.  c.  32).  By  both  of  the 
parties  in  this  wide-spread  conflict,  by  the  Gnostics 
and  by  the  Church  theologians,  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  accepted  as  the  work  of  John,  without  a  lisp  of 
opposition  or  of  doubt.  In  that  distr.icted  period, 
with  what  incredible  skill  must  an  anonymous  coun- 
terfeiter have  proceeded,  to  be  able  to  frame  a  sys- 
tem which  should  not  immediately  excite  hostility 
and  cause  his  false  pretensions  to  be  challenged ! 

The  particular  testimonies  to  the  recognition  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  in  the  second  century  simply 
afford  a  glimpse  of  the  universal,  undisputed  tradi- 
tion on  which  that  acceptance  rested.  From  this 
point  of  view  their  significance  and  weight  must 
be  estimated.  The  Church  of  the  second  century 
was  so  situated  that  it  could  not  be  deceived  on  a 
question  of  this  momentous  nature.  It  was  a  great 
3ommunity,  all  of  whose  members  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  th"  life  of  the  Ix)rd  for  whom  they  were 
naking  so  great  sacrifices,  and  which  comprised  i 
within  its  |iale  men  of  literary  cultivation  and  crit-1 
cal  iud;:nient. 
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In  considering  tlie  Internal  Evidence  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  fourth  (Jospel,  we  notice  the 
following  points:  — 

1.  The  Gospel  claims  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  John,  and  the  manner  of  this  claim  is  a 
testimony  to  its  truth.  The  author  declares  him- 
self an  eye-mtness  of  the  transactions  recorded 
(i.  14,  cf.  1  John  i.  1-3,  iv.  14;  John  xix.  35:  com- 
pare also  xxi.  24).  He  is  distinguished  from  Peter 
(xiii.  24,  XX.  2  ff.,  xxi.  7,  20  ff.).  He  omits  to 
attach  the  name  6  ^aiTri(TTr}s  to  John  the  Baptist, 
though  he  attaches  some  explanation  in  the  case 
of  Peter  and  of  Judas.  This  would  be  natural  for 
.John  the  Evangelist,  himself  a  disgiple  of  the  Bap- 
tist. It  is  held  by  Baur  that  the  design  of  the 
«Titer  is  to  lead  the  reader  to  the  inference  that 
John  is  the  author.  But  the  modest,  indirect  style 
in  which  the  authorship  is  made  known  is  wholly 
unlike  the  manner  of  apocryphal  WTitings. 

2.  The  Johannean  authorship  is  confirmed  by 
the  graphic  character  of  the  narrative,  the  many 
touches  characteristic  of  an  eye-witness,  and  by 
other  indications  of  an  immediate  knowledge,  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  of  the  things  he  relates.  (See 
John  i.  35,  xiii.  21,  xviii.  15,  xix.  20,  27,  34,  35 
and  the  whole  chapter,  xx.  3-9,  24-29,  xiii.  9,  etc.) 
There  are  many  passages  which  show  that  the 
author  wrote  from  an  interest  in  the  story  as  such. 
(See  Briickner's  ed.  of  De  Wette's  Conim.  Einl.  p. 
XV.)  Among  these  are  the  allusions  to  Nicodemus 
(John  iii.  2;  vii.  50;  xix.  39);  also  the  particular 
dates  attached  to  occurrences,  as  in  ii.  13;  iv.  6, 
40,  43;  V.  1;  vi.  4,  22;  vii.  2,  14;  xii.  1,  12;  xnii. 
27  AT.;  xix.  14.  See  also  John  xviii.  10,  iii.  23; 
v.  2;  xii.  21;  iii.  24;  i.  45,  40;  vi.  42,  comp.  i. 
45;  vi.  67  ("the  twelve");  xi.  16,  xx.  24,  xxi.  2 
(where  Diilyimis  is  connected  with  the  name  of 
Thomas).  In  c.  xi.  2,  the  Evangelist  assumes  that 
an  occurrence  is  known,  which  he  does  not  himself 
record  until  later  (xii.  3). 

3.  The  general  structure  and  contents  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  considered  as  a  biography  of  Christ, 
are  a  convincing  argument  for  its  historical  truth 
and  genuineness.  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  Christ's 
life,  this  Gospel,  whUe  it  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
Synoptists,  presents  a  very  different  conception  from 
that  which  they  themselves  would  suggest.  Tliis 
is  true  of  the  duration  and  of  the  theatre  of  the 
IjOrd's  ministry.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  varj'- 
ing  conception  is  one  which  a  falsarius  would  not 
venture  upon;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  one 
which  accords  with  probability,  and  is  even  cor- 
roborated incidentally  by  the  Synoptists  themselves. 
(1.)  It  is  probable  that  Christ  would  make  more 
journeys  to  .Jerusalem  and  teach  more  there  than 
the  Synoptists  relate  of  him.  The  Sjnoptists  con- 
firm this  view  (Matt,  xxvii.  57  ff. ;  I^uke  xxiii.  50 
ff". ;  Mark  xv.  42  ff. ;  also,  Luke  xui.  34  ff.,  and 
JIatt.  xxiii.  37  ff.  —  the  Saviour's  lament  over  Jeru- 
salem, which  no  conjectures  of  Strauss  can  make 
to  imply  anything  less  than  repaated  and  continued 
labors  on  the  part  of  Christ  for  the  conversion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city).  The  fourth  Gospel 
gi\es  the  clearest  and  most  natural  account  of  the 
growing  hostility  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  catastrophe  was  at  length  brought  on. 
So  strongly  is  Renan  impressed  by  this  character- 
istic of  the  Gospel,  that  he  feels  obliged  to  assume 
a  pretended  miracle  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  which 
imposed  upon  the  people  and  awakened  a  feelino 
which  the  Jewish  Rulers  felt  obliged  to  meet  by  a 
summary  and  violent  measure.     (2.)  In  compiuiug 
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the  fourth  (;osj)el,  as  to  iU  contents,  witli  the  other 
tliree,  we  have  to  notice  the  apparent  discrcpancv 
U|>oii  the  date  of  tlie  crucifixion,  and  also  the 
I'iischal  controversies  of  tlie  second  century,  in 
tlieir  bearing;  u[X)n  tiiis  jwint  of  chronology.  The 
Synoptists  ajjiiear  to  place  the  Ixird's  Supi>er  on 
the  eveninjr  when  the  Jews  ate  the  Passover-nieal, 
the  14th  Nisan  (or,  according  to  the  Jewish  reck- 
oning, the  15th);  John,  on  the  evening  liefore. 
Dr.  E.  Kobinson,  Tholuck,  Norton,  IJiiiinilein, 
Higgenbach,  and  others  believe  themselves  able  to 
harmonize  the  statements  of  John  with  those  of  the 
other  three.  (See  the  question  very  fully  discussed 
in  Andrews's  Lift,  of  mir  Lord,  p.  425  ff.)  If  they 
are  successful  in  thi.s,  there  is  no  discrepancy  to  be 
explained.  Assuinnig  here,  with  most  of  the  later 
critics,  that  there  is  a  real  difterence,  Bleek  draws 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
No  sufficient  motive  can  be  assigned  why  Afilsnnus 
should  deviate  from  the  accepted  view  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  probability  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is 
correct,  is  heightene<I  b}'  circumstances  incidentally 
brought  forward  by  the  Synoptists  themselves  (Matt. 
xxvi.  5,  xxvii.  59  ft'. ;  Mark  xv.  42,  40 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
50).  See  Ellicott,  Life  of  Christ  (Amer.  ed.),  p. 
292,  n.  3. 

The  so-called  Quartodecimans  of  Asia  Minor 
observed  a  festival  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  on  what- 
ever day  of  the  week  it  might  occur.  Koman  and 
other  Christians  kept  up.  on  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
paratory last  until  Kaster  Sunday.  Hence  the  dis- 
pute on  the  occasion  of  I'olycarp's  visit  to  Anicetus, 
about  the  year  100 ;  then  ten  years  later,  in  which 
Claudius  A}X)llinaris.  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  Me- 
lito  of  Sard  is  took  part;  and  especially  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  when  Victor  of  Home  was 
rebuked  by  Irenseus  for  his  intolerance.  The  Asia 
Minor  bishops,  in  these  controversies,  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  the  Apostle  .lohn,  who  had  lived 
in  the  midst  of  them.  But  what  did  the  Quarto- 
decimans commemorate  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  V 
The  Tiibinijen  critics  say,  the  Last  Supi)er;  and 
infer  that  John  could  not  have  written  the  Gospel 
that  liears  his  name.  But,  to  say  the  least,  it  is 
equally  prol)able  that  the  Quartodecimans  com- 
memorated the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  true  pass- 
over-lamb;  or  that  the  theory  of  lileek  is  correct, 
that  their  festival  was  originally  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over, which  Jewish  (  hristians  continued  to  observe, 
which  took  on  naturally  an  association  with  the 
Last  Supper,  and  with  which  John  did  not  inter- 
fere. We  should  add  that  not  improbably  Apol- 
linai'ig  was  himself  a  Quartodeciman,  and  was 
opposing  a  .ludai/ing  faction  of  the  party,  who  dis- 
sented frf)m  their  common  view.  W'e  do  not  find 
that  Victor,  the  Koman  opponent  of  Polycrates, 
uppe-.iled  to  the  fourth  (joajjel,  althonirh  he  must 
have  been  familiar  with  it;  and  the  course  taken 
by  the  disputants  on  IkjUi  sides  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  shows  tli.it  if  it  was  written  with 
the  design  which  the  negative  critics  affirm,  it  failed 
of  its  end.  Had  the  Quartodecimans  been  called 
upon  to  receive  a  new  Go«i)el,  pur|X)rting  to  be 
from  John,  of  which  they  had  not  liefore  heard, 
tnd  which  was  [tartly  designed  to  destroy  the  foun- 
lation  of  their  favorite  olwen'ance,  would  ttiey  not 
have  promptly  rejected  such  a  document,  or,  at 
least,  c»lle<l  in  question  its  genuineness? 

4.  The  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel have  lieen  used  an  an  argument  against  its 
t(Ki«tnlic  oriu'iii  Hut  the  contrast  lietween  them 
uwl  1 1"'  (<':u'liingi  of  Christ  recorded  l)y  the  Synop- 
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lists  nia)  ue  cxijlained  on  the  supposition  tlut  earh 
of  the  disciples  apprehended  Jesus  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own 
individuality.  Jesus  did  not  confine  himself  in 
his  teaching  to  gnomes  and  parables  (Matt.  xiii.  J(l 
ft".).  The  Synoptists  occasionally  report  sayings 
which  are  strikingly  in  the  Johannean  btyle  (Matt, 
xi.  25,  comp.  Luke  xi.  21).  On  the  contrary,  the 
aphoristic  style  is  met  with  in  the  reports  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  (John  xii.  24,  20:  xiii.  10,  20).  Es- 
sentially the  same  conception  of  Christ  is  found  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  as  in  the  other  three  (Matt.  xi. 
27;  also  Matt.  xxii.  41  ft",  compared  with  Mark  xii. 
35  fF.,  and  Luke  xx.  41  ff.).  See  particularly  on 
this  point,  How's  Jesus  of  the  L'vani/clisls,  London, 
1868,  p.  217  ff.  The  resemblance  between  the  style 
of  the  discourses  and  of  the  narrative  portion  of  the 
book  is  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose  that  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  were  fully  assimilated  and  freshly  re- 
produced by  the  Evangelist,  after  the  lajise  of  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  Here  and  there,  in  the 
discourses,  are  incidental  expressions  which  mark 
the  fidelity  of  the  Evangelist,  as  John  xiv.  31.  The 
interpretations  affixed  to  sayings  of  Christ  are  an 
argument  in  the  same  direction  (.lohn  ii.  19 :  xii.  32). 
5.  The  Hellenic  culture  and  the  theological  point 
of  view  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  Cospel  are 
matle  an  objection  to  the  Johannean  authorship. 
The  author's  mode  of  speaking  of  the  Jews  (ii.  6, 
13;  iii.  1:  v.  1 ;  vi.  4;  vii.  2;  xi.  55)  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  was  written  late  iu 
the  apostolic  age,  and  by  a  writer  who  was  himself 
outside  of  Palestine,  among  Gentiles  and  Gentile 
Christians.  For  tl)e  sjiecial  proofs  that  the  wTiter 
was  of  Jewish  and  Palestinian  extraction,  see  Hleck, 
Junl.  p.  207  f.  The  probal)ility  is  that  "  S\ char  "  was 
the  name  of  a  town  distinct  from  Sichem,  though 
tiear  it.  That  the  writer  did  not  misjilace  Beth- 
any where  [.azarus  dwelt,  is  demonstrated  by  John 
xi.  18.  The  book  indicates  no  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  culture  than  John,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  hfe  and  his  long  residence 
in  Asia,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  gained. 
The  Christology  of  the  fourth  (iospel,  especially  the 
use  of  the  temi  Logos,  constitutes  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  its  genuineness.  Even  if  this  term  was 
taken  up  by  .lohn  from  the  current  siiecul.itions  of 
the  time,  he  simply  adopted  a  fit  vehicle  for  convey- 
ing his  concei)tion  of  the  Son  in  his  relation  to  the 
Father.  After  the  first  few  verses,  which  define  the 
term,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Logos.  No  allusion 
to  the  I-ogos  is  introduced  into  the  report  of  the 
discourses  of  Christ.  The  free  and  liberal  spirit 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  towards  the  Gentiles  would  be 
natural  to  the  Ajxistle  at  the  time,  and  under  the 
circumstances,  in  which  his  work  was  composed. 
The  objection  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  drawn  from 
this  characteristic  of  the  Gospel,  rests  also  upon 
their  untenaiile  and  false  assumption  of  a  radical 
antagonism  between  the  original  A |X)stles  and  Patd. 
The  differences  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
(lospel.  in  regard  to  style  and  contents,  have  been 
much  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  latter.  But  a  long  interval  elapsed  lietween 
the  com|M)sition  of  the  two  IwKiks.  The  state  of 
the  authtr's  mind  and  feeling  in  the  two  cases  was 
widely  different.  And  Baur  himself  regards  the 
Gospel  as  so  far  resembling  the  AiKicalyjjsc  that 
the  former  is  a  general  transmutation  or  spiritual- 
ization  of  the  latter.  If  the  connnunity  of  au- 
thorship between  the  two  works  were  disproved 
the  weight  of  evidence  would  be  in  favor  of  th« 
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g«iuiiieness  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  difficulty  of 
jupposing  a  common  author  has  been  greatly  niag- 
iiitied.     See  Gieseler,  K.  G.  bk.  i.  §  127,  n.  8. 

The  special  theory  of  the  Tubingen  school  in 
reference  to  the  character  and  aim  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  only  sustained  by  an  artificial  and  inde- 
fensible exegesis  of  its  contents.  On  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  we  may  refer  to  the  acute  and  can- 
did criticisms  of  Briickner  in  his  edition  of  De 
Wette's  Commentary  on  the  Gospel. 

On  the  whole,  the  external  evidence  for  the  gen- 
uineness of  this  book  is  strong  and  unanswerable; 
and  the  proofs  derived  from  its  internal  character- 
istics, notwithstanding  minor  difficulties,  are  equally 
convincing.  They  who  consider  a  miracle  to  be 
something  impossible,  and  therefore  utterly  incred- 
ible, will  of  course  deny  that  the  book  had  an 
Apostle  for  its  author.  But  those  who  approach 
the  inquiry  with  minds  free  from  this  unphilosoph- 
ical  bias,  may  reasonably  rest  with  confidence  in 
the  opposite  conclusion.  G.  P.  F. 

♦Literature.  —  It  will  be  convenient  to  ar- 
range the  more  recent  literature  relating  to  the 
Gospel  of  John  under  several  heads. 

1.  Genuineness  and  Credibility.  —  In  addition 
to  the  works  referred  to  above,  and  under  the  art. 
Gospels,  p.  959  fF.,  the  following  may  be  noticed. 

Against  the  genuineness:  Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik 
d.  evang.  Gesch.  d.  Johannes,  Bremen,  1840;  Kritik 
d.  Evanffelien,  Th.  i.,  Berl.  1850.  Schwegler,  Ber 
Montanisnius,  Tiib.  1841,  pp.  18-3-215;  Das  nach- 
apost.  Zeitalter,  Tiib.  1846,  ii.  346-374.  F.  C. 
Baur,  tfber  d.  Comj}.  u.  d.  Charakter  d.  johan. 
JSvangeliums,  three  articles  in  Zeller's  T/ieol.  Jahrb. 
for  1844,  republished,  substantially,  in  his  Krit. 
Untersuchunyen  iib.  d.  kanon.  Evangtlien,  Tiib. 
1847,  an  "  epoch-making  work,"  as  the  Germans 
say;  see  also  his  articles  in  the  Theol.  Jahrb.  1347, 
pp.  89-136  (against  Bleek)  ;  1848,  pp.  264-286 
(Paschal  question);  1854,  pp.  196-287  (against 
Luthardt,  Delitzsch,  Briickner,  Hase);  1857,  pp. 
209-257  (against  Luthardt  and  Steitz);  Dis  Chris- 
tcnthum  u.  s.  w.  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte, 
Tub.  1853,  2e  Aufl.  1860,  pp.  146-172,  a  compre- 
hensive summary;  An  Herrn  Dr.  Karl  Hase, 
Beantwo7-tuni/,  u.  s.  w.  Tiib.  1855,  pp.  5-70;  Die 
Tiilnnyer  Sc'hule,  Tiib.  1859,  2e  Aufl.  1860,  pp.  85- 
171  (against  \Veisse,Weizsacker,Ewald).  Zeller,  ZH'e 
dusseren  Zeugnisse  iib.  das  Dasein  u.  d.  Ursprimg 
d.  vierten  Kv.,  in  the  Theol.  Jahrb.  1845,  pp.  579- 
656;  Einige  weitere  Bemerkungen,  ibid.  1847,  pp. 
136-174;  and  on  the  Gnostic  quotations  in  Hip- 
polytus,  ibid.  1853,  pp.  144-161.  Kostlin,  Die 
jjseudonyme  Lit.teratur  d.  dltesten  Kirche,  in  the 
Theol.  Jahrb.  1851,  pp.  149-221,  esp.  p.  183  ff. 
Hilgenfeld,  D  (S  Evang.  u.  die  Brief  e  Johannis, 
Halle,  1849  (ascribes  to  it  a  Gnostic  character); 
Die  Evangelien,J.e\])z.  1854;  Das  Urchristenihum, 
.Jena,  1856;  Der  Kanon  u.  die  Krit.  d.  N.  T., 
Halle,  1863;  p.  218  ffi ;  also  articles  in  the  Theol. 
Jahrl).  1857,  pp.  498-532,  Die  johan.  Evangelien- 
frage  ;  and  in  his  Zeitsrhr.  f.  idss.  Theol.  1859, 
pp.  281-348,  383-448,  Da»  Johannes-Evang.  u. 
wne  gegenirdrfigen  Aiijf'assungen ;  ibid.  1865,  pp. 
t6-102  (review  of  Aberle);  pp.  196-212  (review 
of  Weizsacker) ;  p.  329  ff.  (review  of  Tischendorf) ; 
Vjid.  1866,  p.  118  ff.  (against  Paul);  ibid.  1867,  p. 
t3{F.  (against  Tischendoff  again);  p  179  fF.  (against 
Riggenbach);  ibid.  1868,  p.  213  T.  (notice  of 
Hofstede  de  Groot,  Keim,  and  Scholtcn).  Volkmar, 
Religion  Jesu,  Leipz.  1857,  pp.  433-476 ;  Ursprung 
MMt.rer  Evangelitn,  Ziirich,  1866,  p.  91  ff.  (againut 
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TischenJci-f) ;  also  arts,  in  Theol.  Jahrb.  1854,  p 
446  ff.,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol.  1860,  p.  2yi 
ff.  (J.  T.  Tobler)  Die  Evangelienfrage  in  Allge- 
meinen  u.  d.  Johannisfrage  insbesoiidere,  Ziirich, 
1858,  ascribes  the  Gospel  to  Apollos!  corap.  Hil- 
genfeld, in  his  Ztiischr.  f.-wiss.  Theol.  1859,  p. 
407  ff.,  and  Tobler,  ibid.  1860,  pp.  169-203.  M. 
Schwalb,  Notes  sur  Vevang.  de  Jean,  in  the  Stras- 
bourg Rev.  de  Thiol.  1863.  p.  113  ff,,  249  ff.  R. 
W.  Mackay,  The  Tubingen  School  and  its  Ante- 
cedents, Lond.  1863,  pp.  258-311.  Martineau,  art. 
on  Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus,  in  National  Rev.  for  Oct. 
1863.  Scbenkel,  Das  Charakterbild  Jesu,  3*  Aufl. 
Wiesbaden,  1864,  pp.  17-26,  248-258.  Strauss, 
Leben  Jesu  f.  d.  deutsche  Volk,  Leipz.  1864,  §§ 
12,  13,  15-18,  22.  Michel  Nicolas,  Etudes  crit. 
sur  la  Bible— N.  T.,  Paris,  1864,  pp.  127-221, 
ascribes  the  Gospel  to  a  disciple  of  John,  perhaps 
John  the  presbyter,  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  who  derived  the  substance  of  it  from  his 
master.  Weizsacker,  Untersuchungen  iib.  d.  evang. 
Geschichte,  Gotha,  1864,  pp.  220-302,  takes  nearly 
the  same  view.  Corap.  VVeiss's  review  in  the  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Knt.  1866,  p.  137  ft".  J.  H.  Scholten, 
[let  Evangelic  naar  Johannes,  krit.  hist,  onderzoek, 
Leiden,  1865  (1864),  and  Suppl.  1866;  French 
trans,  by  A.  Kt^ville  in  the  Strasbourg  Revue  de 
Theol.  1864-66,  German  trans.  (Das  Ev.  nach 
Johannes,  krit.-hist.  Untersuchung),  Berl.  1867; 
conip.  his  Die  dltesten  Zeugnisse  betrejf'end  die 
Schriften  des  N.  T.  (from  the  Dutch),  Bremen, 
1867.  A.  Reville,  La  question  des  Evangiles,  L, 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  1^^  mai,  1866. 
Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  13^  ^d.  revue  et  augment^e, 
Paris,  1867,  p.  x.  ff.,  Iviii.  ff.,  and  appendix,  _"  De 
I'usage  qu'il  con\ient  de  faire  du  quatrieme  Evan- 
gile  en  ^crivant  la  vie  de  Jesus,"  pp.  477-541. 
Theodor  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara, 
Ziirich,  1867,  i.  103-172  (as.signs  the  date  A.  d. 
110-115).  J.  C.  Matthes,  De  ouderdom  van  het 
Jnhannesevangelie  volgens  de  uitwetidige  getuige- 
nissen,  Leiden,  1867  (against  Hofstede  de  Groot). 
J.  J.  Tayler,  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Character 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Lond.  1867.  S.  Davidson, 
Introd.  to  the  N.  T.,  Lond.  1868,  ii.  323-468. 
Was  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  f  By 
a  Layman.  Lond.  1868.  H.  Spaeth,  Nathanael, 
ein  Beitrag  zum  Versiiindniss  d.  Comp.  d.  Logos- 
Evang.,  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol. 
1858,  pp.  168-213,  309-343  (identifies  Nathanael 
with  John!). 

For  the  genuineness:  Frommann,  Ueber  die 
Echtheit  u.  Integritdt  des  Ev.  Johannis  (against 
Weisse),  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1840,  pp. 
853-930.  Grimm,  in  Ersch  u.  Gruber's  Allgem. 
Encykl.  2e  Sect.  Theil  xxii.  (1843)  p.  18  ff.  H. 
Merz,  Zur  johan.  Frage,  in  the  Stud.  d.  ev. 
Geistlichkeit  Wiirtembergs,  1844,  Heft  2  (against 
Baur).  Ebrard,  Das  Ev.  Johannis  u.  d.  neueste 
Hypothese  iib.  seine  Entstehung,  Ziirich,  1845; 
IVissenschaftliche  Kritik  d.  evang.  Geschichte, 
2e  Aufl.  Erlangen,  1850,  pp.  828-952.  Bleek, 
Beitrdge  zur  Evangelien-KritLk,  Berl.  1846 ;  Einl. 
in  das  N.  T,  Berl.  1862,  2e  Aufl.  1866,  pp.  149- 
237,  F'rench  translation  of  this  part,  entitled  Etude 
crit.  sur  I'Evang.  selon  saint  Jean,  Paris,  1864. 
Hauff,  tiber  d.  Comp.  d.  johan.  Evang.,  in  the 
Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1846,  pp.  550-029  (against 
Baur) ;  Bemei-kungen  iib.  einige  Stellen  des  vitrten 
Evang.,  ibid.  1849,  pp.  106-130.  A.  Vigui^,  Au- 
thenticite  de  CEvang.  de  saint  Jean,  Montaub. 
1848  (40  pp.).     Weitzel,   Das  Selbstzeugn^  du 
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nrrten  Kvnn(;tlUlm  iib.  atine  Person,  in  Theol. 
Slu'l.  M.  Krii.  1849,  pp.  578-638.  Kwald,  arta. 
ill  Ills  Jahrh.  d.  Bill,  icissensc/iaj'lf  iii.  1-tG  ff.,  v. 
ITS  ff.,  viii.  100  ff.,  186  ff.,  X.  83  ff,  xii.  212  ff, 
and  GuU.  Gekhrtt  Anzeigen,  1866,  p.  913  ff.;  also 
iJiejohnn.  Schrlftewubers.  u.  erkliirl,  2  lide.  G(  tt. 
1861-62,  esp.  ii.  400  ff.  A.  Niermeyer,  Verhan- 
dding  over  (k  eclillieid  d.  Joh.  schiifttn,  \  Hage, 
1852  ( Verhand.  van  het  Ilaagsch  f/enovlschajj, 
130  dl.)  Da  Costa,  De  Apostel  Johannes  enzijne 
sckrij'len,  Anist.  1853.  C.  P.  Tiele,  Specimen 
Oieol.  confinens  Annotationem  in  locos  mmnullus 
Ev.  Joan.,  ad  vindic.  Iiujus  Ev.  Authenliam,  [iiiest 
Excursus  de  Cap-  xxi.),  Amst.  1853.  G.  K.  Alayer 
(Cath.),  Die  yEchtheit  d.  Ev.  nach  Johannes, 
Bchaffhausen,  1854.  K.  F.  T.  Schneider,  Bk 
iEchtheit  d.johan.  Ev.  nach  den  dusseren  Ztuf/nis- 
«»,  Berl.  1854.  K.  Hase,  J)k  Tiibinf/er  Sdnde. 
Sendschreiben  an  Dr.  Baur,  Leipz.  1855.  L.  H. 
Slotemaker,  Disquisitio,  qua,  comparatis  nonnullis 
Evany,  qwirti  et  Sijnopt.  locis,  nlrorumqtie  Fides 
ttstoiica  confrmalur,  Lugd.  Bat.  1856.  Art.  in 
National  liev.  July,  1857,  pp.  82-127  {Baur  and 
utitei-s  on  the  Fourth  Gospel).  Aberle  (Cath.), 
Ueber  d.  Ziceck  d.  Johnnnes-Ev.,  in  Theol.  Qiiar- 
lalscknft,  1861,  p.  37  ff.,  also  arts.  ibid.  1863,  p. 
437  ff.,  and  1864  (Papias),  p.  3  ff.  G.  P.  Fisher, 
The  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  Bibl. 
Sacra  for  April,  1864,  rejirinted,  with  additions, 
in  his  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Oriyin  of 
Ckristianitij,  New  York,  1866,  pp.  33-152.  Godet, 
Examen  des  princip.  questions  soukvees  de  nos 
jours  au  sujet  du  4*  evnnyik,  Paris,  1865  (separate 
issueof  the  Appendix  to  his  Commentaire) ;  German 
trans.  (Priifuni/  d.  wichtiffsten  krit.  Streitfra gen, 
u.  s.  w.),  Ziirich,  1866.  Otto  Thenius,  Das  Evan- 
gelium  der  Evinyelien,  I^eipz.  1865  (70  pp.). 
Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden  unsere  Evanyelien 
ver/asstf  Leipz.  1865,  4th  ed.,  greatly  eniarged, 
1866,  trans,  by  W.  L.  Gage  witli  the  title  Oriyin  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  Boston,  1868  (Amer.  Tract  Soc). 
C.  A.  Hase,  Ion  Evany,  des  Johannes,  Leipz. 
1866  (pp.  vii.,  71).  Higgenhach,  Die  Zeuynisse 
far  das  Ev.  Johannis  neu  untersucht,  Basel,  1866 
(with  special  reference  to  Volkniar),  presenting  the 
case  very  fairly  and  clearly.  Pressensif',  Jesus- 
Christ,  son  temps,  sa  vie,  etc.  3"  ('d.  Paris,  1866, 
pp.  214-251 ;  Kngl.  translation,  Lond.  1866.  C.  A. 
IJow,  Historical  Character  of  the  Gospels  tested, 
etc.  ill  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  Oct.  1865  and 
July  1866,  valuable;  see  also  his  Jesus  of  the 
Evanyelists,  Lond.  1868,  pp.  223  ff.,  391  ff.  J.  I. 
Mombert,  Oriyin  of  the  Gospels,  in  Bibl.  Sacra 
fur  Oct.  1866  (against  Strauss).  J.J.  van  Oosterzee, 
Das  Johannesevanyelium,  vier  Vorirdye  (from  the 
Dutch),  Giitersloh,  1867  (against  Scholten).  H. 
Jonker,  f/et  Ecanyelie  van  Johannes.  Bedenkinyen 
\eyen  Scholten's  krit.  hist,  onderzoek,  Amst.  1867. 
Wohlcdc  AeCtTooi,  Basilides  aU  erster  Zeuye  .  .  . 
Jes  Johannestvanyetiums  in  Verbinduny  mit  andern 
Zeuy-n  bis  zur  .Mitte  des  ztoeiten  Jahrhunderls, 
leutsche  vermehrt©  Ausg.,  Leipz.  1868  (1867). 
I.  F.  Clarke,  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  its  Author, 
Ui  the  Christian  Examiner  for  Jan.  1868.  J.  P. 
Deniniey  (the  \\M),  Defense  du  quatrieme  ^van- 
rjik,  Paris,  1868.  See  also  the  commentaries  of 
Liicke,  Tholuck,  Meyer,  Liithardt,  Biiumlein,  Aslid, 
Gofii't.  and  i>articularly  Briickiier's  eflition  of  De 
VVettc.  For  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
uid  nil  historical  sketch  of  the  discussion,  see  Holt?'.- 
maiin  in  Buiiseu's  Bibtl^werk,  vol.  viii.  (1866)  pp. 
«5-77. 
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The  history  of  the  Paschal  controversy  in  the 
second  century  has  been  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate with  reference  to  its  supposed  bearing  upon 
the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  'J'he  prin- 
cipal separate  works  are  by  Weitzel,  Die  christL 
Piissafeier  d.  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderle,  Pforz. 
1848,"  and  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Paschastreit  der  alten 
Kirche,  Halle,  1860.  See  also  Schwegler,  J/ora- 
tanismtis,  p.  191  ft".;  Baur,  Die  kamm.  Evanyelien, 
1>)..  269,  334  ff.  353  ft'.,  also  in  Theol.  Jahrb.  for 
1847,  1848,  1857,  Zeitschr.  f.  imss.  Theol.  1858, 
and  his  Chiistenthum,  u.  a.  w.,  2e  Aufl.,  p.  156  ff. ; 
Hilgenfeld  in  Theol.  Jahrb.  for  1849  and  1857, 
and  Zeitschr.  f  wiss.  Theol.  1858,  1861;  Tayler 
and  Davidson,  as  referred  to  above.  On  the  other 
side,  see  Bleek,  Beitrdye,  p.  156  ff.,  Einl.  p.  189 
ff.  (2e  Aufl.);  Weitzel,  in  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Kiit.  for 
1848;  Steitz,  ibid.  1856,  1857,  1859,  Jahrb.  f. 
deutsche  Theol.  1861,  and  Herzog's  Jieal-Encyk. 
art.  Pascha.  See  also  W.  Milligan,  The  Easter 
Controversies  of  the  Second  Century  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  the  Contemp.  Review 
for  Sept.  1867.  —  On  the  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sages in  John  supposed  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  there  are  recent  articles  by  L. 
Paul,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1866,  p.  362  ff., 
1867,  p.  524  ff,  Graf,  ibid.  1867,  p.  741  ff,  and  W. 
Milligan,  The  Last  Supper  of  mir  Lord  as  rela- 
ted in  the  Three  Earlier  Evanyelists  and  in  St. 
John,  in  the  Contemp.  Review  for  Aug.  1868,  to 
be  followed  by  another  article.     [Passover.] 

2.  Commentaries.  —  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  the  following  are  worthy  of  notice:  — 
C.  C.  Tittmann,  .Mektemata  Sacra,  Lips.  1816, 
trans,  with  Notes  by  James  Young.  2  vols.  Edin. 
1837  (Bibl.  Cab.).  Adalb.  Maier  (Cath.),  Comm. 
iib.  d.  Ev.  des  Johannes,  2  B<le.  Carlsruhe,  1843- 
45.  There  are  other  Catholic  commentaries  by 
Klee  (1829),  Patritius  (1857),  Messmer  (1860), 
Klofutar  (1863),  and  Bisping  (1865).  Baumgar- 
ten-Crusiiis,  Theol.  Ausleyunq  d.  j'ohan.  Schriflen, 
2  Bde.  Jena,  1844-45.  W.  F.  Besser,  Das  Ev. 
St.  Joh.  in  Bibelstunden  avsyekyt,  1851,  4e  Aufl. 
Halle,  1860.  James  Ford,  The  Gospel  of  St.  John 
Illustrated  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors, 
Lond.  1852.  Tholuck,  Comm.  zum  Ev.  Johannis, 
7e  umgearb.  Aufl.,  Gotha,  1857,  trans,  by  C.  P. 
Krauth  from  the  6th  Germ.  ed.  with  additions 
from  the  7th,  Philad.  1859.  Olshausen,  Bibl. 
Comm.  Bd.  ii.  Abth.  1,  Das  Ev.  d.  Joh.,  4c  Aufl. 
umgearb.  von  Ebrard,  1862,  and  Abth.  2,  Die 
Leuknsyeschichte  nach  den  4  Erv.,  revidirt  von 
Ebrard,  4e  Aufl.  1862  (the  Engl,  trans,  is  from 
the  previous  edition).  J.  P.  Lange,  Das  Ev.  nach 
Johannes,  theol.-homiklisch  bearbeittt,  Bielefeld, 
1860  ( Theil  iv.  of  his  Bibelwerk),  English  trans, 
in  press.  New  York,  1868.  Ewald,  Die  johan. 
Schriften  ubersezt  u.  erklart,  Bd.  i.  G<'ltting.  1861, 
comp.  National  Review  for  July,  1863.  Heng- 
9tenl)erg,  Das  Ev.  d.  hvil.  Johannes  erldulert,  3 
Bde.  Beri.  1861-63,  Engl,  trans.,  2  vols.,  Edin. 
1865,  2d  Germ.  c<l.  of  vol.  i.  1867.  H.  A.  \V. 
.Meyer,  Kiit.  exey.  Ilandb.  iib.  d.  Ev.  d.  Johannes, 
4"  Aufl.  Giitting.  1862  (Abth.  ii.  of  his  A'om- 
meutar).  Holtzmann  in  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  Bd. 
iv.  Th.  i.  Leipz.  1862.  J.  F.  Astii',  Explication 
de  f  £vany.  selon  St.  Jean,  trad.  iwuv.  avec  ap- 
pendice.  3  ii^T.  (Jenfeve,  1862-64  (iivr.  1,  2,  anon.). 
\V.  Biiumlein,  Cmim.  iib.  d.  Ev.  d.  ./obannei, 
Stuttg.  1863.  De  Wette,  Kurze  Erkldniny  d. 
Ev.  u.  d.  Briefe  Johannes,  5">  Ausg.  von  B.  Bruck- 
ner (much  enlarged  and   improved),   I.eipz.    18f>» 
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CBd.  i.  Th.  iii.  of  his  Exeg.  Handb.).  F.  Godet,  | 
Coinm.  sur  VEvang.  de  St.  Jean,  2  torn.  Paris,  i 
1864-65.  (Anon.  )  Erlduterungen  d.  Ev.  St.  Jo-  \ 
hannis,  Berl.  1865  (popular).  C.  H.  A.  von  Bur- 
ger, Das  Ev.  nach  Joh.  deutsch  erkldrt,  Niirdl. 
1868  (1867).  For  the  popular  American  commen- 
taries of  Barnes,  Ripley,  Livermore,  Faige,  Jacobus, 
Hall,  Owen,  Whedon,  and  Warren,  and  for  other 
works,  see  the  literature  under  Gospels,  pp.  960, 
961. 

On  the  Proem  of  the  Gospel,  see  also  Prof.  Stu- 
art's Examination  of  John  i.  1-18,  in  the  Bibl. 
Sacra,  1850,  vii.  13-54,  281-327,  comp.  Norton's 
Statement  of  Reasons,  etc.,  3d  ed.,  pp.  307-331. 
Hoelemann,  De  Evang.  Joannei  Introitu,  Lips. 
1855.  F.  A.  Philippi,  Der  Eingang  des  Johan- 
nestvangeliums  aiisgelegt,  Stuttg.  18G7.  On  John 
\i.  25-65,  see  E.  P.  Barrows  in  Bibl.  Saci-n,  xi. 
673-729;  on  John  xi.  1-46,  Gumlich,  Die  Riitlisd 
d.  Erweckung  Lazarus,  in  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1862,  pp.  65-110,  248-336. 

3.  Doctrine.  —  Passing  by  earlier  and  less  im- 
portant works,  for  which  see  Reuss,  Gesch.  d.  heil. 
Schriften  N.  T.  §  217j  3«  Aufl.,  we  may  notice  the 
following:  F.  W.  Rettberg,  An  Joannes  in  exhi- 
bendfi  Jesu  Naiura  reliq.  canon,  Scriptis  vere  re- 
pugnet  ?  Gotthig.  1826.  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  De 
Joannece  Christologia  Indole  PauUnce  compnrata, 
Lips.  1833.  L.  A.  Simson,  Summa  Theologim  Jo- 
annece,  Reg.  1839.  Karl  Frommann,  Der  johan- 
neische  Lehrbegriff,  Leipz.  1839.  Reuss,  Ideen 
zur  Einl.  in  d.  Ev.  d.  Johannes,  in  the  Denkschrift 
d.  theol.  Gesellschaft  zu  Strassburg,  1840,  pp.  7- 
60;  Die  johan.  Theclogie,  in  the  Strassburg  Bei- 
trage  zu  den  theol.  Wissenschaften,  1847,  i.  1-84, 
and  more  fully  in  his  Hist,  de  la  theol.  chretitnne, 
2«  M.  Strasb.  1860,  ii.  369-600.  C.  R.  KostUn, 
Der  Lehrbegrijf  d.  Ev.  u.  d.  Briefe  Johannis, 
Berl.  1843,  thorough ;  comp.  Zeller's  review  in  his 
Theol.  Jahrb.  1845,  iv.  75-100.  Lutterbeck 
(Cath.),  Die  neutest.  Lehrbegriff'e,  Mainz,  1852, 
ii.  252-299.  Neander,  Pflanzung  u.  Leiiung,  4e 
Aufl.  1847,  Engl,  trans,  revised  by  Robinson,  N. 
Y.  1865,  pp.  508-531.  Hilgenfeld,  Das  Ev.  u.  die 
Briefe  Johannis,  nach  ihrem  Lehrbegriff  darge- 
stellt,  Halle,  1849.  Messner,  Die  Lehre  der  Apos- 
tel,  Leipz.  1856,  pp.  316-360.  Lechler,  Das  apost. 
u.  d.  nachapost.  Zeitalter,  2e  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1857, 
pp.  195-232.  C.  F.  Schmid,  Bibl.  Theol.  des  JV. 
T.,  2e  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1859,  pp.  588-617.  Weiz- 
BJicker,  Das  SelbsizetJigniss  d.  joh.  Chrislus,  in  the 
Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.  1857,  ii.  154-208,  and 
Beitrage  zur  Char.  d.  joh.  Ev.  ibid.  1859,  iv.  685- 
767;  comp.  Hilgenfeld' s  review  in  his  Zeitschr.  f. 
xdss.  Theol.  1859,  pp.  283-313,  and  1862,  p.  25  ff. 
Weiss,  Der  johan.  Lehrbegriff,  Berl.  1862,  comp. 
Hilgenfeld's  review  in  his  Zeitschrift  u.  s.  w.  1863, 
vi.  96-116,  214-228,  and  Weizsiicker,  Die  johan. 
Logoslehre,  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deut»che  Theol.  1862, 
/ii.  619-708.  Baur,  Vorlesungen  iiber  neutest. 
Theol.,  Leipz.  1864,  pp.  351-407.  Beyschlag,  Die 
Citristologie  des  N.  T.,  Berl.  1866.  pp.  65-107, 
jomp.  Pfleiderer's  review  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss. 
Theol.  ix.  241-266.  Scholten,  Das  Ev.  nach  Jo- 
hannes, Berl.  1867,  pp.  77-171.  Groos,  Uber  den 
Be(/riff'der  Kpiais  bei  Johannes,  in  Theol.  Sttul.  u. 
Krit.'imi,  pp.  244-273. 

On  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  one  may  also 
see  E.  G.  Bengel,  Obss.  de  xSyw  Joamiis,  Part.  i. 
1824  (in  his  Opusc.  Acad.  1834,  pp.  407-426); 
ffiedner,  De  Stibsistentia  r^  6eicf>  \6ycfi  apud 
"hik>ne?n  Jud.  et  Joannem  Apost.  tributa,  in  his 
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Zeitschr.  f.  d.  hist.  Theol,  1849,  Heft  3;  Joh. 
Ochs  (Cath.),  Der  johan.  Logogbegriff,  Hamb. 
1848:  Jordan  Bucher  (Cath.),  DesApostels  Johan- 
nes Lehre  vom  Logos,  Schaff'hausen,  1856;  and 
Rohricht,  Zur  johan.  Logoslehre,  in  the  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1868,  pp.  299-315.  Lucke's  disser- 
tation on  the  Logos,  prefixed  to  his  commentary,  is 
translated  by  Dr.  Noyes  in  the  Cliristian  Exam- 
iner for  March  and  May,  1849.  Dorner's  remarks 
on  the  same  subject,  Lehre  von  der  Person  Chisti, 
1845,  i.  15  ff".  (Engl,  trans,  i.  13  ff".)  are  translated 
by  Prof.  Stuart  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  Oct.  1850. 

4.  Style.  — See  J.  D.  Schuhe,  Der  schriftsteU 
lerische  Ckarakter  u.  Werth  des  Johannes,  Leipz. 
1803.  T.  G.  SeyS'arth,  Beitrag  zur  Specialchar- 
akteristik  d.  johan.  Schrifien'lA^z.  1823.  Cred- 
ner,  Einl.  in  d.  N.  T.,  Halle,  1836,  i.  223  ffl,  re- 
produced in  Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  N.  T.  Lend. 
1848,  i.  341  ffl,  comp.  his  Introd.  1868,  ii.  462  ff. 
T.  P.  C.  Kaiser,  De  speciali  Joan.  Apost.  Gram- 
mat  ica  Culpa  NegligenticB  Uberanda,  2  Progr. 
Erlang.  1842.  Wilke,  Neutest.  Rhetorik,  1843, 
passim.  Luthardt,  Das  johan.  Evangelium,  1852, 
i.  21-69.  B.  F.  Westcott,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of 
the  Gospels,  Boston,  1862,  pp.  264-275.        •  A. 

JOHN,  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  GEN- 
ERAL OF.  Its  Authenticity.  —  The  external 
evidence  is  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  Eusebius 
places  it  in  his  hst  of  StxaXoyoiifxeva  [see  above,  p. 
373],  and  we  have  ample  proof  that  it  was  acknowl- 
edged and  received  as  the  production  of  the  Apostle 
John  in  the  WTitings  of  Polycarp  (Ep.  ad  Philipp. 
c.  7) ;  Papias,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  39); 
Irenjeus  {Adv.  Hcer.  iii.  18);  Origen  (apud  Em. 
II.  E.  vi.  25);  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  lib. 
ii.);  Tertullian  {Adv.  Prax.  c.  15);  Cyprian  {Ep. 
xxviii.):  and  there  is  no  voice  in  antiquity  raised 
to  the  contrary. 

On  the  grounds  of  internal  evidence  it  has  been 
questioned  by  [S.  G.]  Lange  (Z>jp  Schrift.  Johannis 
iibersetzt  nnd  erklart,  vol.  iii.);  Cludius  {Uraju- 
sichten  des  Christenthums):  Bretschneider  (Pro6a- 
bilia  de  Evang.  et  Epist.  Joan.  Ap.  indole  et  origine) ; 
Zeller  {Theologische  Jahrbiicher  for  1845).  The 
objections  made  by  these  critics  are  too  shght  to 
be  worth  mentioning.  On  the  other  hand  the  in- 
ternal evidence  for  its  being  the  work  of  St.  John 
from  its  similarity  in  style,  language,  and  doctrine 
to  the  Gospel  is  overwhelming.  Macknight  ( Preface 
to  First  Epistle  of  John)  has  drawn  out  a  list  of 
nineteen  passages  in  the  epistle  which  are  so  similar 
to  an  equal  number  of  passages  in  the  Gospel  that 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  two  writings 
emariated  from  the  same  mind,  or  that  one  author 
was  a  strangely  successful  copyist  both  of  the  words 
and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  The  allusion 
again  of  the  writer  to  himself  is  such  as  would  suit 
St.  John  the  Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John 
(1  Ep.  i.  1). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  high  probability  of  the 
authorship  is  established  both  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence  and  by  the  external  evidence  taken  apart. 
Unite  them,  and  this  probability  rises  to  a  mo.ral 
certainty. 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St.  .John  wrote 
the  epistle  (for  an  epistle  it  essentially  is,  though 
not  commencing  or  concluding  in  the  epistolary 
form)  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Benson,  ^lacknight. 
fix  a  date  previous  to  the  destruction  of  .Jenisalem, 
understanding  (but  probably  not  correctly)  the  ex 
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nression  "Tt  is  the  last  time"  (ii.  18)  to  refer  to 
the  Jewish  <  hurch  and  nation.  Lardiier,  Wliiston, 
l.ain|)e,  Mill,  I^  Clerc,  Hasnage,  Iteaiisobre,  Dupin, 
I  ittvidson,  assign  it  to  tiie  close  ol  the  first  century. 
This  is  the  more  probalJe  date.  'J'here  are  several 
indications  of  the  epistle  being  posterior  to  the 
Gos|)el. 

Like  the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written  from 
I'.phesus.  Grotius  fixes  I'atnios  as  the  place  at 
winch  it  was  written  —  Macknight,  Judaea.  Hut  a 
late  date  would  involve  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
Ephesus.  The  pertioiis  addressed  are  certainly  not 
the  Farthians,  according  to  the  inscriptions  of  one 
Greek  and  several  Latin  ISLSS.  There  is  however 
a  somewhat  widely  spread  Latin  tradition  to  this 
effect  resting  on  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine, 
Cassiodorus,  and  Bede ;  and  it  is  defended  by  Estius. 
The  (Jreck  Church  knew  no  such  report.  Lardner 
is  clearly  right  when  lie  says  that  it  was  primarily 
meant  for  the  Churches  of  Asia  under  St.  John's 
ins|)ection.  to  whom  he  had  already  orally  delivered 
his  doctrine  (i.  3,  ii.  7). 

The  main  object  of  the  epistle  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the  Docetai 
(Schmidt,  IJertholdt,  Jsiemeyer),  or  of  the  Gnostics 
(Kleuker),  or  of  the  Nicolaitans  (Macknight),  or 
of  the  Cerinthians  (Michaelis),  or  of  all  of  them 
together  (Townsend),  or  of  the  Sabians  (Uarkey, 
Storr,  Keil),  or  of  Judaizers  (Loefller,  Semler),  or 
of  apostates  to  Judaism  (Lange,  Eichhorn,  Iliin- 
lein):  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle  appears 
to  be  rather  constructive  than  polemical.  St.  John 
is  remarkable  l)Oth  in  his  history  and  in  his  writings 
for  his  abliorrence  of  false  doctrine,  but  he  does  not 
attack  error  as  a  controversialist.  He  states  the 
deep  truth  and  lays  down  the  deep  moral  teaching 
of  Christianity,  and  in  this  way  rather  than  directly 
condemns  heresy.  In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the 
Apostle  states  the  purpose  of  his  epistle.  It  is  to 
declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing, in  order  that  he  and  they  might  be  united 
in  true  cotnmunion  with  each  other,  and  with  God 
the  Katiier,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  at  once 
liegins  to  expl.aiu  tlie  nature  and  conditions  of  com- 
munion with  God,  and  being  led  on  from  this  point 
into  other  topics,  he  twice  brings  himself  back  to 
the  same  subject.  The  first  part  of  the  epistle 
m.ay  be  considered  to  end  at  ii.  28.  The  Apostle 
liegins  afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship  or  com- 
munion at  ii.  29,  and  returns  to  the  same  theme  at 
iv.  7.  His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means 
of  union  with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  his 
atoning  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v.  G) 
and  advocacy  (ii.  1 )  —  on  the  part  of  man,  holiness 
(i.  6),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii.  3),  faith  (iii.  23, 
iv.  3,  V.  5),  and  above  all  love  (ii.  10,  iii.  14,  iv.  7, 
V.  1 ).  St.  John  is  designated  the  Apostle  of  Love, 
and  rightly;  but  it  should  be  ever  remembered  that 
Ilia  "love"  does  not  exclude  or  ignore,  but  em- 
bnices  both  faith  and  obedience  as  constituent  parts 
of  itself.  Indeed,  St.  Pauls  "  faith  that  worketh 
by  love,"  an<l  St.  .lamess  "  works  that  are  the 
fruit  of  faith,"  and  St.  John's  "  love  which  springs 
from  faitli  and  produces  oiiedience,"  are  all  one 
aiiff  the  same  state  of  mind  described  according  to 
the  first,  third,  or  second  stage  into  which  we  are 
able  to  analvre  the  complex  whole. 

There  are  two  doubtful  passages  in  this  epistle, 
Ii.  2';,  "  but  he  thill  acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath 
Ihp  I  at  her  also."  and  v.  7,  "  For  there  are  three 
•.ha;  bo:ir  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word 
*iid  the  Holy  i;hoHt,  and  tlieac  throe  are  one."  The 


question  of  their  authenticity  is  argued  at  length 
by  Mill  (note  at  the  end  of  1  John  v.),  and  Home 
(Inlruditcthm  to  II.  S.  iv.  p.  448,  Lond.  1834  [..r 
nith  ed.,  1850,  pp.  355  fl'.]).  It  would  a])i)ear 
without  doubt  that  they  are  not  genuine.  The 
latter  passage  is  contained  in  four  only  of  the  160 
[250]  MSS.  of  the  epistle,  the  Codex  Guelphcrbyta- 
nus  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Codex  Ifavianus, 
a  forgery  subsequent  to  the  year  1514,  the  Codex 
Hritannicus  or  IMontfortii  of  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  Codex  dttobonianus  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac 
versions,  in  the  Coptic,  the  Sahidic,  the  F^thiopic, 
the  Armenian,  the  Arabic,  the  Slavonic,  nor  in  any 
ancient  version  except  the  Latin;  and  the  best 
editions  of  even  the  Latin  version  omit  it.  It  was 
not  quoted  by  one  Greek  F'ather  or  writer  previous 
to  the  14th  century.  It  was  not  inserted  in  Eras- 
mus's editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  published 
in  1510  and  1519,  nor  in  that  of  Aldus,  1518;  nor 
in  that  of  Gerbelius,  1521 ;  nor  of  ( 'ephalneus,  1524 ; 
nor  of  Colin wus,  1534;  nor  in  Luther's  version  of 
1540.  Against  such  an  amount  of  external  testi- 
mony no  internal  evidence,  iiowever  weighty,  could 
be  of  avail.  For  the  exjwsition  of  the  i)assage  as 
containing  the  words  in  question,  see  (as  quoted  by 
Home)  I?p.  Horsley's  Sernums  (i.  p.  193).  For 
the  same  passage  interpreted  without  the  disputed 
words,  see  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Hist,  of  Two  Texts 
(Works,  V.  p.  528,  Lond.  1779).  See  also  luiilyn's 
Enquiry,  etc.,  Lond.  1717.  See  further,  Travis 
{Litters  to  Gibbon,  Lond.  1785);  Person  (Letters 
to  Trnvis,  Lond.  1790);  Bishop  Marsh  (Letters  to 
Travis,  ]mk\.  1795);  Michaelis  {/ntr.  tn  New  Test. 
iv.  p.  412,  Lond.  1802);  Griesbach  (Diatribe  ap- 
pended to  vol.  ii.  of  Gieek  Test.  Halie,  1806); 
Butler  (/for<e  BiblicoB,  ii.  p.  245,  I-ond.  1807); 
Clarke  (Hurcession,  etc.,  i.  p.  71,  Lond.  1807); 
Bishop  Burgess  {'\'iiidic(dion  of  IJohiiv.  7,  Lond. 
1822  and  1823;  Adnotationes  MiUii,  etc.,  1822; 
Letter  to  the  Clertjy  of  St.  David's,  1825;  Tim 
Letters  to  .IDs.  .Joanna  Baillie,  1831,  1835),  to 
which  may  be  added  a  dissertation  in  the  Life  of 
lip.  Hurtjess,  p.  398,  Lond.  1840.  F.  'M. 

*  It  is  far  from  correct  to  speak  of  the  last  clause 
of  1  John  ii.  23  as  "  doubtful,"  and  even,  as  is 
done  aliove,  to  include  it  in  the  same  category  with 
1  John  v.  7,  as  "  without  doubt  .  .  .  not  genuine." 
The  clause  in  question,  though  omitted  in  the  so- 
called  "  received  text,"  is  supjwrted  by  decisive 
evidence,  and  is  regarded  as  genuine  by  all  critics 
of  any  note.  Its  omission  in  some  manuscripts 
was  obviously  occasioned  by  the  like  ending  (in  the 
original)  of  the  preceding  clause. 

To  prevent  a  mistake  which  has  often  been  made, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  explicitly  that  the  tcliole  of  1 
John  V.  7  is  not  spurious,  but  the  words  which 
follow  "  bear  record,"  together  with  the  first  clause 
of  ver.  8,  "  and  there  are  three  that  bear  witness 
in  eartli."  The  genuine  text  of  vv.  7,  8  read* 
simply,  •'  F^or  there  are  three  that  liear  record  [or 
rather,  '  bear  witness,'  as  the  same  verb  is  rendered 
in  ver.  0),  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  biooa 
and  the  three  agree  in  one." 

I'or  a  full  account  of  the  controversy  on  this 
famous  passage,  one  may  consult  the  Hev.  William 
Orme's  Memoir  of  the  Contrweisy  i-enpeclini;  the 
Three  Heavenly  Witiiesses,  published  under  the 
nameof  "Oiticus,"  I>ondon,  1830;  new  edition,  with 
notes  and  an  .Ajjpendix,  bringing  the  history  of  the 
discussion  down  to  the  present  time,  by  I^.  Abbot 
New  York,  1800.     To  the  list  of  publications  os 
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the  jontroversy  given  above  the  following  deserves 
to  Ije  added  for  its  signal  ability,  and  the  valuable 
infcjrmation  it  contains :  A  Vindication  of  the 
Literary  Character  of  Professor  Poison,  from  the 
Aniinadccrsions  of  the  Jit.  Rev.  Thomas  Burffeas, 
.  ..  .  By  Crito  Cantabiigiensis,  Cambridge,  1827. 
The  author  was  Dr.  Thomas  Turton,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ely;  and  to  him  are  prol)ably  to  be 
ascribed  the  able  articles  which  had  previously  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
March  1822,  and  Dec.  1825.  On  the  other  side 
may  be  mentioned  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Two  Letters 
on  some  Parts  of  the  Controversy  coiicerniny  the 
Genuineness  of  John  v.  7,  in  the  Cath.  .Mag.  for 
1832  and  1833,  reprinted  in  vol.  i.  -of  his  Essays, 
Lond.  1853.  These  letters  relate  almost  wholly  to 
the  reading  of  the  passage  in  the  Old  Latin  version. 
For  an  answer,  see  Dr.  William  Wriglit's  Appendix 
to  his  translation  of  Seller's  Bibl.  Hermeneutics 
(1835),  pp.  G33  ff.;  Tregelles  in  Home's  Introd, 
10th  ed.,  p.  3G3  f.;  and  the  Appendix  to  the 
American  edition  of  Orme's  Memoir,  pp.  1 80-191. 
Dr.  Tregelles,  in  the  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  April, 
1858,  p.  167  fT.,  has  exposed  the  extraordinary  mis- 
statements of  Dr.  Joseph  TurnbuU  in  relation  to 
this  passage.  The  New  Plea  for  the  Authenticity 
)fthe  Text  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  by 
the  Kev.  Charles  Forster,  London,  1807,  deserves 
aotice  only  as  a  literary  and  psychological  curiosity. 
Literature  relating  to  the  Epistles  of  .John  in 
general  and  the  First  Epistle  in  particular.  —  Be- 
sides the  older  general  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament  or  the  Epistles,  as  those  of  Calvin,  Beza, 
Grotiua,  Bengel,  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Macknight, 
ind  general  works  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  as  those 
of  Geo.  Benson  (2d  ed.  1756),  .J.  B.  Carpzov  (1790), 
August!  (1801-08),  Grashof  (1830),  Jachmann 
(1838),  Abp.  Sumner  (Practical  Exposition,  Lond. 
1810),  Barnes  {Notes,  Explm.  and  Practical,  New 
Yoffc,  1847),  Karl  IJraune  (Die  siebe.n  kl.  Knthol. 
Brief e  zur  Erbauung  aiisgelegt,  3  Hefte,  Grimma, 
1847-48),  and  the  more  recent  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  by  Bloomfield,  Alford,  Webster  and 
Wilkinson,  and  Wordsworth,  the  following  special 
works  may  be  noticed:  Whiston,  Comm.  on  the 
Three  Cath.  Epistles  of  John,  Lond.  1719.  Sender, 
Paraphr.  in  jirimam  Joan.  Epist.  cum  Prolegg. 
et  Animadvv.  Rigas,  1792.  Morus,  P rmlectiones 
exeget.  in  tres  Juannis  Epistolas,  Lips.  1796,  also 
1810.  Rich.  Shepherd,  Notes,  Critical  and  Disser- 
Intory,  on  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  I.,ond. 
1796,  also  1802,  newed.  1341.  T.  Hawkins,  Cwnm. 
on  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Epistles  of  John, 
Halifax,  1808.  Karl  Rickli,  Johannis  erster  Brief 
erkldrl  u.  angewendei  in  Predigten,  mit  hist.  Vor- 
berichl  u,  exeget.  Anhange,  Luzern,  1828.  Paulus, 
Die  drey  Lehrbriefe  von  Johannes  iibers.  u.  erkUirt, 
Heidelb.  1829.  Liicke,  Comm.  ilh.  d.  Briefe  des 
Ev.  Johannes,  2e  Aufi.  Bonn,  1836,  Engl,  trans, 
by  T.  G.  Repp,  Edin.  1837  (Bibl.  Cab.),  3d  German 
ed.  by  E.  Bertheau,  1856.  0.  F.  Fritzsche,  De 
Epistt.  Johan.  Locis  difficiUoribus  Comm.  L,  Turici, 
1837,  reprinted  in  Fritzschiorum  Opiiscc.  Acad., 
Lips.  1838,  pp.  276-308.  Robt.  Shepherd,  Notes 
on  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  I^nd.  1840. 
Neander,  Ber  erste  Brief  Johannis,  pra/ctisch 
erldutert,  Berl.  1851,  Engl,  trar.s.  by  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Conant,  New  York,  1852.  I.  E.  F.  Sander,  Comm. 
zu  d.  B:r.  Joh.  Elberf.  1851,  not  important.  G. 
K.  Mayer  (Cath.),  Comm.  Uh.  d.  Err.  d.  Ap.  Joh., 
VVien,  1851.  W.  F.  Besser,  Die  Briefe  St.  Johan- 
nis in  Bibehtuwlen  ausgelegt,  Halle,  1851,  3e  Aufl. 
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1802.  Diisterdieck,  Die  drei  johan.  Briefe,  mit 
vollstdnd.  theol.  Commentar,  2  Bde.  GcJtt.  1852-56. 
D.  Erdniann,  Primes  Joannis  Epist.  argumentum, 
etc.  Berol.  1855.  F.  D.  Maurice,  The  Epistles  of 
St.  John.  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  Christian 
Ethics,  Camb.  1857,  new  ed.  1807.  Myrberg, 
Comm.  in  Epist.  Johannis  primam,  Upsal.  1859 
(pp.  xiv.,  74).  P^brard,  Die  Briefe  Johannis,  u.  s.  w. 
Iviinigsb.  1859  (Bd.  vi.  Abth.  iv.  of  Olshausen's 
Bibl.  Comm.),  English  transl.  Edin.  1860  (Clark's 
Fur.  Theol.  Libr.)'.  Karl  Braune,  Die  drei  Briefe 
d.  Apost.  Johannes,  theol.-homilet.  bearbeitet,  Biele- 
feld, 1805  (Theil  xv.  of  Lange's  Bibelwerk),  EngL 
transl.,  with  additions,  by  J.  I.  Monibert,  New 
York,  1867  (part  of  vol.  ix.  of  Lange's  Comm.). 
R.  S.  Candlish,  Tlie  First  Epistle  of  John  ex- 
pounded in  a  Series  of  Lectures,  Edin.  1866.  For 
the  commentaries  of  Baumgarten-Crusius  (1845), 
Ewald  (1361),  and  De  Wette,  5th  ed.  by  Briickner 
(1303),  see  the  literature  under  John,  Gosi-el  of. 
Of  the  commentaries  named  above  the  most  valu- 
able are  those  of  Liicke,  Neander,  Diisterdieck 
(rather  prolix),  and  Huther.  "  The  Epistles  of 
John,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dissertations, 
by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  B.  D."  is  announced 
as  in  preparation  (1868)  and  will  be  looked  for 
with  interest  by  Biblical  students.  An  excellent 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
First  Epistle  is  given  in  Liicke's  Comm.  2^  Aufl. 
pp.  75-106. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  critical 
questions  relating  to  the  three  epistles  of  John, 
one  may  consult  the  Introductions  of  De  Wette, 
lieuss,  Bleek,  Guericke,  and  Davidson;  see  also 
Ewald's  Jnhrb.  d.  Bibl.  wissensch.  iii.  174  fF.,  x. 
83  fF.,  and  Die  johan.  Schriften,  ii.  391  ff.  Baur's 
view  is  set  forth  in  the  theol.  Jnhrb.  1848,  pp. 
293-337,  and  ibid.  1857,  pp.  315-331;  Hilgenfeld's 
in  his  Das  Ev.  u.  die  Briefe  Johannis,  u.  s.  w. 
(1849),  and  Theol.  Jahrb.  1855,  p.  471  ff.  On  the 
Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  John  as  works  of  the 
same  author,  and  on  the  First  Epistle  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  fourth  Gospel,  see  two  good  articles  by 
Wilibald  Grimm,  in  the  Theol.  Stud..u.  Krit.  1847, 
p.  171  fF.  and  1849,  pp.  209-303. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  epistle,  see  L.  Thomas, 
Etwles  dogm.  sur  la  premiere  ep'itre  de  Jean, 
Geneve,  1849,  and  the  works  referred  to  in  the 
addition  under  John,  Gospel  of.  A. 

JOHN,  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  OF.  Their  Authenticity.  —  These 
two  epistles  are  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  class  of 
a.vTiKiy6fxiva,  and  he  appears  himself  to  be  doubt- 
ful whether  they  were  written  by  the  Evangelist,  or 
by  some  other  John  {H.  E.  iii.  25).  The  evidence 
of  antiquity  in  their  favor  is  not  very  strong,  but 
jet  it  is  considerable.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
speaks  of  the  First  Epistle  as  the  larger  (Strom,  lib. 
ii.  [c.  15,  p.  404,  ed.  Potter]),  and  if  the  Adum- 
brationes  are  his,  he  bears  direct  testimony  to  the 
Second  Epistle  (Adumbr.  p.  1011,  ed.  Potter). 
Origen  appears  to  have  had  the  same  doubts  as 
Eusebius  (apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  \i.  25).  Dionysius 
("pml  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  25)  and  Alexander  of 
Alexandria  (apud  Socr.  IL  E.  i.  6)  attribute  them 
to  St.  John.  So  does  Irenwus  (Adv.  Iker.  i.  16). 
[The  JIuratorian  canon  mentions  two  epistles  of 
John.]  Aurelius  quoted  them  in  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  a.  n.  256,  as  St.  John's  writing  (Cyprian, 
0pp.  ii.  p.  120,  ed.  Oberthiir).  Ephrem  Sjtub 
speaks  of  them  in  the  same  way  in  the  fourth  oen- 
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tury  [tliouc;li  they  are  wanting  in  the  I'eshito]. 
In  the  fifth  century  they  are  almost  universally 
received.  A  homily,  wrongly  attributed  to  St. 
Chrysostom,  dec-larea  them  uncanonical. 

If  the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we 
might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  peculiarly 
strong.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the  KJ  verses 
which  compose  the  Second  Kpistle,  8  are  to  be 
found  in  the  I'irst  Epistle.  Either  then  the  .Second 
Epistle  proceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the 
First,  or  from  a  conscious  fabricator  who  desired  to 
pass  off  something  of  his  own  as  the  production  of 
the  Apostle.  But  if  the  latter  alternative  h.id  been 
true,  the  fabricator  in  question  would  assuredly 
have  assumed  the  title  of  John  the  Apustle,  instead 
of  merely  designating  himself  as  John  the  tl(kr, 
and  he  would  have  introduced  some  doctrine  which 
it  would  lia^e  been  his  object  to  make  popular. 
The  title  and  contents  of  the  epistle  are  strong 
arguments  against  a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would 
account  for  its  non-universal  reception  in  early 
times.  And  if  not  the  work  of  a  fabricator,  it  must 
from  style,  diction,  and  tone  of  thought,  be  the  work 
of  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle,  and,  we  may  add, 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  reason  why  St.  John  designates  himself  as 
irpea-fivTfpos  rather  than  arrSa-roAos  (Ep.  ii.  ],  Ej). 
iii.  1),  is  no  doubt  the  s.ime  as  that  which  made 
St.  Peter  designate  himself  by  the  same  title  (1  Pet. 
V.  1),  and  which  causetl  St.  James  and  St.  Jude  to 
give  themselves  no  other  title  than  "  the  servant 
of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Jam.  i.  1), 
"  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of  James  " 
(Jude  1).  St.  Paul  had  a  special  object  in  declar- 
ing himself  an  apostle.  Those  who  belonged  to 
the  original  Twelve  had  no  such  necessity  imposed 
upon  them.  With  them  it  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  they  employed  the  name  of  apostle 
like  St.  I'eter  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2  Pet.  i.  1),  or  adopted 
an  appellation  which  they  shared  with  others  like 
St.  John  and  St.  .lames,  and  St.  Jude. 

The  Second  ICpistle  is  addressed  iKKfKTrj  Kvpia. 
This  expression  cannot  mean  the  Church  (.lerome), 
nor  a  particular  church  (Cassiodorus  [so  Davidson, 
Intrvd.  ed.  18G8]),  nor  the  elect  Church  which 
comes  to<;ether  on  .Sund.iys  (Michaelis),  nor  the 
Church  of  Philadelphia  (Whiston),  nor  the  Church 
of  .lerusalem  (Whitby).  An  individual  woman  who 
hatl  ciiildren,  and  a  sister  and  nieces,  is  clearly  in- 
dicated. Whether  her  name  is  given,  and  if  so, 
what  it  is,  has  been  doubted.  According  to  one 
interpretation  she  is  "  the  Lady  Electa,"  to  another, 
"the  elect  Kyria,"  to  a  third,  "the  elect  I^dy." 
The  first  interpretation  is  that  of  (.'lenient  of  Alex- 
andria (if  the  passage  above  referred  to  in  the 
Adiiinbvfdumes  be  his),  Wetstein,  Grotius,  Middle- 
ton.  The  second  is  that  of  Benson,  Carpzov, 
Schleusncr,  Ileumann,  Bengel,  Kosenmiiller,  De 
Wette,  Liicke,  Neander,  Davidson  [liitvcxl.  ed.  IS.'il, 
otherwise  1808].  The  third  is  the  rendering  of  the 
English  version,  Mill,  Wall,  Wolf,  LeClcrc,  Lardner, 
IJcza,  Eichhom,  Newcome,  Wakefield,  Macknight. 
For  the  rendering  "the  Lady  Electa"  to  be  rij;ht. 
Ihe  word  Kvpia  must  have  preceded  (as  in  modem 
(ireek)  the  word  ^/cAe/crp,  not  followed  it;  and 
further,  the  lust  verse  of  the  epistle,  in  which  her 
iister  is  also  s|x)ken  of  as  ^wAf/fT^,  i^*  fatal  to  tlie 
hypofliesis.  The  rendering  "  the  elect  Kyria,"  is 
prolably  wrong,  because  there  is  no  article  before 
the  wljective  iK\(KTij.  It  remains  that  the  render 
hig  of  the  F^nglish  version  is  probably  rijrht,  though 
bere  too  we  should  have  expected  the  article. 


The  Third  Epistle  is  nddressed  to  Gains  or  C^iiu. 
We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him  with  Cuini 
of  Macedonia  (.Vets  six.  29),  or  witli  Caius  of  Uerbe 
(Acts  XX.  4),  or  with  Caius  of  Corinth  (liom.  xvi. 
23;  1  Cor.  i.  1-t),  or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  or  with 
Caius  Bishop  of  Pergamos.  He  was  probably  a 
convert  of  St.  John  (Ep.  iii.  4),  and  a  layman  of 
wealth  and  distinction  (Ep.  iii.  6)  in  some  city  near 
Ei)hesus. 

The  object  of  St.  John  in  writing  the  Second 
Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady  to  whom  he  wrote 
a;;ainst  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that  of 
Hasilides  and  his  followers,  by  perhaps  an  undue 
kindness  displayed  by  her  towards  the  pre.ichers  of 
the  false  doctrine.  After  the  introductory  saluta- 
tion, the  Apostle  at  once  urges  on  his  correspondent 
the  great  principle  of  Love,  which  with  him  (as  we 
have  before  seen)  means  right  affection  .springing 
from  right  faith  and  issuing  in  right  conduct.  Tlie 
immediate  consequence  of  the  possession  of  this 
love  is  the  al)horTence  of  heretical  misbelief,  be- 
cause the  latter,  being  incompatible  with  right 
faith,  is  destructive  of  the  producing  cause  of  love, 
and  therefore  of  love  itself.  This  is  the  secret  of 
St.  John's  strong  denunciation  of  the  "deceiver" 
whom  he  designates  as  "anti-Christ."  Love  is 
with  him  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  but  love  can 
spring  only  from  right  faith.  Wrong  belief  there- 
fore destroys  love  and  with  it  Christianity.  There- 
fore says  he,  "  If  there  come  any  unto  you  and 
bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your 
house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed,  for  he  that  Ind- 
deth  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds  " 
(Ep.  ii.  10,  11). 

The  Third  Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  commending  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
Caius  some  Christians  who  were  strangers  in  the 
place  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these 
Christians  carried  this  letter  with  them  to  Cllus 
as  their  introduction.  It  would  appear  that  the 
object  of  the  travellers  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  without  money  and  without  price 
(Ep.  iii.  7).  St.  John  had  already  written  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  place  {typw^ia,  ver. 
9,  not  "  scripsissem,"  {Vuh/.);  but  they,  at  the 
instigation  of  Diotrephes,  had  refu.sefl  to  receive  the 
missionary  brethren,  and  therefore  the  Apostle  now 
commends  them  to  the  care  of  a  Layman.  It  is 
probable  that  Diotrephes  was  a  leading  presbyter 
who  held  Judaizing  views,  and  would  not  give  assist- 
ance to  men  who  were  going  about  with  Hie  purpose 
of  preaching  solely  to  the  Gentiles.  Whether  Deme- 
trius (ver.  12)  was  a  tolerant  presbyter  of  the  same 
community,  whose  examjile  St.  John  holds  up  as 
worthy  of  commendation  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  Diotrephes,  or  whether  he  was  one  of  the  stran- 
gers who  bore  the  letter,  we  are  now  unable  to  deter- 
mine.   The  latter  supposition  is  the  more  probable. 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  two  epistles  were 
written  shortly  after  (he  First  Epistle  from  Ephesus. 
They  both  apply  to  individual  ca.ses  of  conduct  the 
princijiles  which  had  been  laid  down  in  their  fullness 
in  the  I'irst  F^^\f^]e. 

The  title  Catholic  does  not  nroperly  Wlong  to 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles.  It  became  attached 
to  them,  aldioMgh  addressed  to  individuals,  because 
they  were  of  too  little  importance  to  be  cl.-wsed  hy 
themselves,  and  so  far  as  doctrine  went,  «ere  re- 
garded as  appendices  to  the  First  Epistle. 

V.  V. 

•  On  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  Juhi 
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file  works  most  worthy  of  notice  are  referred  to  in 
the  addition  to  the  article  on  the  First  Epistle. 
Tlie  following  may  also  be  mentioned:  J.  B. 
Carpzov,  Comn.  in  Ep.  sec.  Joannin,  and  Brevis 
Knarratio  in  Jonn.  Apost.  Epist.  tertinm,  appended 
to  his  edition  of  F.  Rappolfs  Theologia  aphoiistica 
Joinnis,  Lips.  1G88,  also  in  his  Tliedof/ia  Exe(j4r- 
ica,  Lips.  1751,  p.  101  ff. ;  praised  by  Walch.  G. 
J.  Sommelius,  Jsar/.  in  2  et  3  Joh.  Epist.,  Lund. 
1798--'J9.  V.  L.  Gachon,  Authentidle  de  la  2e  et 
3e  ep.  de  Jean,  Montaub.  1851.  Sam.  Cox,  The 
Private  Letters  of  St.  Paid  ami  John,  Ix)nd.  18G7. 
J,  J.  Kambonnet,  Spec.  acad.  de  sec.  Ep.  Joannen, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1819.  A.  W.  Knauer,  Ueber  die 
'EK\eKTi]  Kvpia,  an  vielche  der  ztceite  Brief 
Johnnnis  fjerichlet  ist,  in  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1833,  pp.  452-4.38.  J.  C.  M.  Laurent,  IVer  war 
die  Kvpiu  '»»  2.  Brief e  Johannis  f  in  the  Zeitschr. 
f.  liith.  Theol.  1805,  p.  219  ff.  (comp.  his  Xeufest. 
Studien,  p.  137  f.)  takes  Kupia  to  represent  the 
Latin  Curio,  not  Cyria  ;  and  Guericke,  Neutest. 
Jsar/of/ik,  3^  Aufl.  (1868),  p.  477,  regards  this  as 
unquestionable.  Oii  the  Third  I-^pistle,  C.  A.  Heu- 
mann,  Biss.  exhiben-s  Conini.  in  Joan.  Epist.  ter- 
(iam,  Gotting.  1742,  reprinted  in  his  Nova  Sylloge 
Diss.,  etc.  (1752),  i.  216  ft".  A. 

JOI'ADA  {^y^y^  [Jehovah  knows] :  'IwSae, 
'loiaSa;  [Vat.  Xeh.  xii.  10,  11,  la>5a\]  Alex. 
[icDoSa,]  luiaSa  [and  so  FA.^  in  Neh.  xii.  22]  : 
Jdiada),  high-priest  after  his  father  Eliashib,  but 
whetlier  in  tlie  lifetime  of  Xehemiah  is  not  clear, 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  title  in  Neh.  xiii.  28 
applies. to  him  or  his  father.  One  of  his  sons 
married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  He 
w;xs  succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by  his  son 
Jonathan,  or  Johanan  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22).  Josephus 
calls  this  Jehoiada,  .Judas.  A.  C.  H. 

JOI'AKIM  (D'^rP^V  [Jehovah  establis/tes, 
raises  uj)]:  'luaKifi.;  [V'at.  Alex.  FA.  luaKei/u.:] 
Ju(icim),  a  high- priest,  son  of  the  renowTied  Jesliua 
who  was  joint  leader  with  Zerubbabel  of  the  first 
return  from  Ribylon.  His  son  and  successor  was 
Eli.vshib  (Neh.  xii.  10).  In  Neh.  xii.  12-20  is 
preserved  a  catalogue  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
femilies  of  priests  and  Levites  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Joiakim. 

The  name  is  a  contracted  form  of  Jehoiakim. 

JOI'ARIB  (3^"1^T '  [ichom  Jehovah  defends] : 
'Iwapifi,  'lotfapijS  ;  Alex.  Icoapeifi :  Joarib).  1. 
['iccapifjL;  Vat.  Apei^;  Alex,  laiapetfx..  Joia7'ib.] 
A  layman  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Eira 
(Ezr.'  viii.  16). 

2.  [Neh.  xi.  10,  iwapijS;  Vat.  lojpfi^;  Alex. 
Icopi/3;  FA.  luipeip.:  in  Neh.  xii.  6,  19,  Vat.  Alex. 
FA.'  omit,  and  so  IJom.  in  ver.  6:  Joarib,  Joiarib.] 
The  founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests,  else- 
where called  in  full  .Jeiioiaiub.  His  descendants 
liter  the  Captivity  are  given,  Neh.  xii.  6,  19,  and 
also  in  xi.  10;  though  it  is  possible  that  in  this 
passage  another  person  is  intended. 

3.  [laiapi/3  ;  Vat.  Icopf /j8  :  FA.  Iwpetfi.,  corr. 
lojpei/S;  Alex.  loiiapi.B'  Joiarib.]  A  Shilonite  — 
i.  e.  probably  a  descendant  of  Shelati  the  son  of 
Judah  —  named  in  the  genealogy  of  Maaseiah,  the 
then  head  of  the  family  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

JOKT^EAM  (3^1P^  [possessed  by  the 
people]:  Apt/caa;  [Vat.  lapiKafx:]  Alex.  UKSaa/j.' 
Jacadaam),  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains 
Josh.  XV.  56),  named  ia  the  same  group  with  Maon, 
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Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  therefore  apparently  to  b« 
looked  for  south  of  Hebron,  where  they  are  situated. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  yet  met  with,  nor  was  i* 
known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  G. 

JO'KIM  (D'^r?^'^  [Jehovah  establishes]: 'lua- 
Ki/i.;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Icoax-eiyit:  qui  stare  fecit  solem), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  (the  third  according  to 
Burrington)  the  son  of  Jud^h  (1  Chi\  iv.  22),  of 
whom  nothing  further  is  known.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  gave  rise  to  the  rendering  of 
the  Vulgate  or  the  Targum  en  the  verse.  The 
latter  translates,  "  and  the  prophets  and  scribes 
who  came  forth  from  the  seed  of  Joshua."     The 

reading  which  they  had  was  evidently  D'^i^"',  which 
some  rabbinical  tradition  applied  to  Joshua,  and 
at  the  same  time  identified  Joash  and  Saraph, 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse^  with  Jlahlon  and 
Chilion.  Jerome  quotes  a  Hebrew  legend  that 
Jokim  was  Elimelech  the  husband  of  Naomi,  ia 
whose  days  the  sun  stood  still  on  account  of  the 
transgressors  of  the  law  (Qucest.  Heb.  in  Paral.). 

JOK'MEAM  (CrPi7;:  [assembled  by  the 
people]:  [in  1  K.,  Kom.  Vat.  \ouKdfi;  Alex. 
leKfji.aav,  but  united  with  preceding  word;  in  1 
Chr.,]  'Utcfiaiu;  [Vat.  iKaa/x. :  Jecmaan,]  Jec- 
maam),  a  city  of  Ephraim,  given  with  its  suburbs 
to  tlie  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68).  The 
catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Ephraim  in  the  Ix)ok  of 
Joshua  is  unfortunately  very  imperfect  (see  xvi.), 
but  in  the  parallel  list  of  Levitical  cities  in  Josh, 
xxi.,  KiiiZAi.M  occupies  the  place  of  Jokmeam  (ver. 
22).  The  situation  of  Jokmeam  is  to  a  certain 
extent  indicated  in  1  K.  iv.  12,  where  it  is  named 
with  places  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  at  the  extreme  east  Iwundary  of  the 
tribe.  (Here  the  A.  V.  has,  probably  by  a  printer's 
error,  Jokxka.m.)  This  position  is  furtlier  sup- 
ported by  that  of  the  other  levitical  cities  of  this 
tribe  —  Shechem  in  the  north,  Beth-horon  in  the 
south,  and  Gezer  in  the  extreme  west,  lea\iiig  Jok- 
meam to  take  the  opposite  place  in  the  east  (see, 
however,  the  contrary  opinion  of  Robinson,  iii.  115 
note).  With  regard  to  the  substitution  of  Kibzaim 
—  which  is  not  found  again  —  for  Jokmeam,  we 
would  only  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  sim- 
ilarity in  appearance  of  the  two  names,  CjJXSp' 
and  D'*!?np.  G. 

JOK'NE AM  (Cl'?!?^  [possessed  by  (he  peo- 
ple]: [^UkSix,]  'UK/xdv,  T)  MaaV,  Alex.  le/coj'a^ 
leKva/x,  Tj  ZKvajjL.:  Jachanan,  Jeconam,  Jecnam), 
a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  allotted  with  its 
suburbs  to  the  Jlerarite  Levites  (.Josh.  xxi.  34),  but 
entirely  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi. 
(comp.  ver.  77).  It  is  doubtless  the  same  place  as 
that  which  is  incidentally  named  in  connection  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  —  "  the  torrent  which 
faces  Jokneam"  (xix.  11),  and  as  the  Canaanite 
town,  whose  king  was  killed  by  Joshua  —  "  Jok- 
neam of  Carmel"  (xii.  22).  The  requirements  of 
these  passages  are  sufficiently  met  by  the  modem 
site  Tell  Kaimon,  an  eminence  which  stands  just 
below  the  eastern  termination  of  Carmel,  with  the 
Kishon  at  its  feet  about  a  mile  off.  Dr.  Robinson 
has  shown  (/).  R.  iii.  115,  note)  that  the  modem 
name  is  legitimately  descended  from  the  ancient: 
the  Cy.vsion  of  Jud.  vii.  3  being  a  step  in  the 
jiedigree.  (See  also  Van  de  Velde,  i.  331,  and 
Memoir,  326.)     Jokneam  is  found  in  the  A.  V 
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>f  1  K.  }v.  12,  but  this  is  unwarranted  by  either 
Hebrew  text,  Alex.  LXX.  or  Yulirate  (both  of 
which  have  the  reading  Joknieam,  the  Vat.  LXX. 
is  quite  corrupt),  and  also  by  the  requirements  of 
the  passage,  as  stated  under  Jokmka.m."         G. 

JOK'SHAN  (Itt'i?;  [prob.  fo,i-kr]:  'uCdv, 
'U^dv,  [.Mex.  **  U^a'y,  IfKaav-]  Jecsnn),  a  son 
of  Abraham  and  Kettirah  ((Jen.  xxv.  2,  3;  1  Clir. 
i.  32),  whose  sons  were  ^>hel)a  and  Dedan.  While 
the  settlements  of  his  two  sons  are  presumptively 
placed  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  those  of  Jokshan 
are  not  known.  The  Keturahites  certainly  stretclied 
across  tiie  desert  from  the  head  of  the  .\rabian, 
to  that  of  the  I'ersian,  gulf;  and  tlie  reasons  for 
supposing  this,  especially  in  the  case  of  Jokshan, 
are  mentioned  in  art.  Dedan.  If  those  reasons 
be  accepted,  we  must  suppose  that  Jokshan  re- 
turned westwards  to  the  trans-Jordanic  country, 
where  are  placed  the  settlements  of  his  sons,  or  at 
least  the  chief  of  their  settlements;  for  a  wide 
spread  of  these  tribes  seems  to  be  indicated  in  tlie 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  make  mention  of  them. 
Places  or  tribes  bearing  their  names,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  Joksiian,  may  be  looked  for  over 
the  whole  of  the  country  inten'ening  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  gulfs. 

The  writings  of  tlie  .Arabs  are  rarely  of  use  in 
the  case  of  Kcturahite  tribes,  whom  they  seem  to 
confound  with  Isinnaelitcs  in  one  common  appella- 
tion. They  mention  a  dialect  of  Jokshan  ("  Y;i- 
kish,  who  is  Yokshan,"  as  having  been  formerly 
spoken  near  'Aden  and  Kl-Jened,  in  Southern 
Arabia,  Yakoot's  Muajtnn,  cited  in  the  Zti/scliri/l 
d.  Dtulsch.  Murr/evl.  (Jcsdlschri/I,  viii.  GOO-1,  x. 
30-1):  but  that  Midianites  penetrated  so  far  into 
the  peninsula  we  hold  to  be  liighly  improbable  [see 

akaisia].  e.  s.  r. 

JOKTAN  Cjpr?^,  small,  Ges.  [or,  viade 
$maU]:  'leKrai/-  Jf^cl'in),  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x. 
25;  1  Chr.  i.  I'J);  and  the  father  of  the  Joktanite 
Arabs.  His  sons  were  .Almodad,  Sheleph,  Hazar- 
maveth,  Jerah,  Iladorani,  Uzal,  iJiklah,  Obal,  Al)i- 
niael,  Sheba,  Ophir,  Havilah,  and  .lobab;  progen- 
itors of  tribes  peopling  southern  Arabia,. many  of 
whom  are  clearly  identified  with  historical  tribes, 
and  the  rest  probably  identified  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  first-named  identifications  are  too  well 
proved  to  admit  of  doubt;  and  accordingly  scholars 
are  agreed  in  placing  the  settlements  of  Joktan  in 
the  south  of  the  I'eninsula.  The  original  limits 
are  stated  in  the  Bible,  "  their  dwelling  was  from 
Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the 
East  "  ((Jen.  x.  30).  'i'he  position  of  Mesha,  which 
is  rea-sonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  boundary. 
is  still  uncertain  [Micsiia];  but  Sephar  is  well 
estalilislied  as  being  the  same  as  Zafari,  the  sea  port 
town  on  the  east  of  the  modern  Yemen,  and  for- 
merly one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  great  Indian 
and  African  trade  [Si:riiAi!;  Ahaiua].  Besides 
the  genealogies  in  Gen.  x.,  we  have  no  record  of 
Joktan  himself  in  the  Bilile;  Iiut  there  are  men- 
tions of  the  peoples  sprung  from  him,  which  must 
Kuide  all  researches  into  the  history  of  tlie  race. 
The  sulgect  is  naturally  divided  into  the  history  of 
Joktan  himself,  and  that  of  his  sons  and  their 
descendants. 


•Sre  adiJltlon  to  Ctamon  (Amcr.  ed.)     Nothing 
but   tlic    name    {T'll  KaimUn)  and  tlie  mounll 
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The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan  conv- 
nience  with  a  difficulty.  The  ancestor  of  the  gnjat 
southern  peoples  were  called  KahUin,  who,  say  the 
Arabs,  was  the  same  as  Joktiin.  To  this  some 
European  critics  have  objected  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  account  for  the  change  of  name, 
ayd  tliat  the  identification  of  Kahtiin  with  Joktan 
is  evidently  a  Jewish  tradition  adopted  by  Moham- 
med or  his  followers,  and  consequently  at  or  after 
the  ]>romulgation  of  El-Islam.  M.  Caussin  de  Ver- 
ceval  commences  his  essay  on  the  history  of  Yemen 
(Jissdi,  i.  39)  with  this  assertion,  and  adds,  "  1^ 
nom  de  Cabtiin,  disentils  [les  Arabe*],  est  le  nom 
de  Yectiui,  legerement  .ilt(/r(5  en  passant  d'une  lan- 
gue  t'trangtre  dans  la  langue  arabe."  In  reply  to 
these  olyectors,  we  may  state:  — 

1.  The  liabbins  hold  a  tradition  that  Joktan 
settled  in  India  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  G,  §  4),  and 
the  supposition  of  a  Jewish  influence  in  the  Arab 
traditions  respecting  him  is  therefore  untenable.* 
In  the  present  case,  even  were  this  not  so,  there  is 
an  absence  of  motive  for  Mohammad's  adopting 
traditions  which  alienate  from  the  race  of  Ishniael 
many  tribes  of  Arabia:  the  influence  here  suspected 
may  rather  be  found  in  the  contradictory  assertion, 
put  forward  by  a  few  of  the  Arabs,  and  rejected  by 
the  great  m.ijority,  and  the  most  judicious,  of  their 
historians,  that  Kahtan  was  descended  from  Ish- 
mael. 

2.  That  the  traditions  in  question  are  post- 
Mohammedan  cannot  be  proved;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  everything  which  Arab  writers  tell  us 
dates  before  the  Prophet's  time;  for  then  oral  tra- 
dition alone  existed,  if  we  except  the  rock-cut  in- 
scri])tions  of  the  Uimyerites,  which  are  too  few,  and 
our  knowledge  of  tliem  is  too  slight,  to  admit  of 
much  weight  attaching  to  them. 

3.  A  passage  in  the  Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn,  hitherto 
unpulilisiied,  throws  new  light  on  the  point.  It  is 
as  follows:  "  Ibn-El-Kelbee  says,  Yuktan  [whose 
name  is  also  written  Yuktan]  is  the  same  as  Kah- 
fcin  son  of  'A'bir,"  i.  e.  Eber,  and  so  say  the  gener- 
ality of  the  Ar.abs.  »  El-Beladhiree  says.  People 
difler  respecting  Kahtiin;  some  say  he  is  the  same 
as  Yuktiin,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
but  the  Arabs  arabicized  his  name,  and  said  Kah- 
tan the  son  of  Hood  [because  they  identified  their 
prophet  llood  with  Eber,  whom  they  call  'Aliir] ; 
and  some  say,  son  of  Es-Semeyfa',"  or  as  is 'said 
in  one  place  by  the  author  here  quoted,  "El-He- 
meysa',  the  son  of  Nebt  [or  Nabit,  i.  e.  Nebaioth], 
the  son  of  Isma'eel,"  i.  e.  Ishmael.  He  then 
proceeds,  in  continuation  of  the  former  passage, 
•' Aboo-H.aneefeh  Ed-I)eenawaree  says.  He  is  Kah- 
tan the  son  of  'A'bir;  and  was  named  Kahtiin  only 
liecanse  of  his  suffering  from  drought"  [which  is 
termed  in  Arabic  Kaht].  (Mir  at  fz-Zaittiii, 
account  of  the  sons  of  Shem.)  Of  similar  changes 
of  names  by  tlie  Arabs  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances. Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  name  of 
"Saul"    (b^StP)  was  changed  by  the  Arabs  to 

"Ti'Uootu"    (e,'«JLb),  because  of  his  tnllneu, 

S    >  -    - 

from  J«Jo  (tallness)  or  JLb  (he  was  tall);  al- 


b  It  is  remnrkable  that  In  hi.ttoricil  questions,  tb» 
Rabtilns  arc  ?iii|s'ularly  wide  of  the  truth,  displaying 


reeular  tn  l.e  natural,"  remain   to  attest  the  ancient   a  deficiency  of  tlie  critical  faculty  that  U  charactw 
(Tristrouj.  Land  of  lirael,  p.  119,  2d  ed.).     U.      |  UUc  of  Shemitio  races. 
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though  the  lACWr  name,  being  imperfectly  declina- 
ble, is  not  to  te  considered  as  Arabic  (whicli  sev- 
eral Arabian  WTiters  assert  it  to  be),  but  as  a 
vaiintloii  of  a  foreir/n  name.  (See  the  remarks 
on  this  name,  as  occurring  in  the  Kur-an,  ch.  ii. 
248,  in  the  Expositions  of  Ez-Zamakhsheree  and 
El-Ifeydciwee.)  We  thus  obtain  a  reason  for  tlfe 
change  of  name  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory, 
whereas  the  theory  of  its  being  arabicized  is  not 
readily  to  be  explained  unless  we  suppose  the  term 
"arabicized"  to  be  loosely  employed  iu  this  in- 
stance. 

■t.  If  the  traditions  of  Kahtan  be  rejected  (and 
in  this  rejection  we  cannot  agree),  they  are,  it  must 
be  remembered,  immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the 
peoples  called  by  the  Arabs  descendants  of  Kahtan, 
are  certainly  Joktanites.  His  spns'  colonization  of 
Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by  indisputable,  and 
undisputed,  identifications,  and  the  great  kingdom, 
which  there  existed  for  many  ages  before  our  era, 
and  in  its  later  days  was  renowned  in  the  world  of 
classical  antiquity,  was  as  surely  Joktanite. 

The  settlements  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  are  exam- 
ined in  the  separate  articles  bearing  their  names, 
and  generally  in  Ai;abi.\.  They  colonized  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  tlie  jjeninsula,  the  old  "  Ara- 
bia Felix,"  or  the  Yemen  (for  this  appellation  had 
a  very  wide  significance  in  early  times),  stretching, 
according  to  the  Arabs  (and  there  is  in  this  case 
no  ground  for  doubting  their  general  correctness), 
to  Mekkeh,  on  the  northwest,  and  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  soutliern  coast  eastwards,  and  far 
inland.  At  Mekkeh,  tradition  connects  the  two 
great  races  of  Joktan  and  Ishmael,  by  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter  of  Jurhum  the  Joktanite  with  Ish- 
mael. It  is  necessary  in  n)entioning  this  Jurhum, 
who  is  called  a  "  son  "'  of  Joktan  (Ivalitan),  to  6\>- 
serve  that  "son"'  in  these  cases  must  be  resjarded 
as  signifying  "descendant"  (cf.  Ciikoxology)  in 
Hebrew  generations,  and  that  many  generations 
(though  how  many,  or  in  what  order,  is  not  known ) 
are  missing  from  the  existing  list  between  Kahtan 
(eml)racing  the  most  important  time  of  the  Jok- 
tanites), and  the  establishment  of  the  compara- 
tively modern  Hirayerite  kingdom;  from  this  latter 
date,  stated  by  Caussin,  Kssni^  i.  03,  at  R.  C.  cir. 
100,  tlie  succession  of  tlie  Tubbaas  is  apjwrently 
preserved  to  us."  At  Mekkeh,  the  tribe  of  Jurhum 
long  held  the  office  of  guardians  of  the  Kaabeh,  or 
temple,  and  the  sacred  enclosure,  until  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Ishmaelites  (Kutb-ed-Deen,  Hist,  of 
Mtkkeh,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  35  and  39  AT.;  and 
Caussin,  Kssai.  i.  ID-t).  But  it  was  at  Seba,  the 
Biblical  Sheba,  that  the  kingdom  of  Joktan  at- 
tained its  greatne>s.  In  tlie  southwestern  angle 
of  the  peninsula,  San'a  (Uzal),  Seba  (Sheba),  and 
Hadrainiiwt  (H;<zarmaveth),  all  closely  nei^liboring, 
formed  together  the  principal  known  settlements 
of  the  Joktanites.  Here  arose  the  kingdom  of 
Sheba,  followed  in  later  times  by  that  of  Himyer. 
The  dominant  tribe  from  remote  aijes  seems  to  ha\e 
been  that  of  Seba  (or  Sheba,  the  Snkei  of  the 
Greeks):  wliile  the  family  of  Himyer  {ILnneiitcB) 
held  the  first  place  in  the  tribe.  The  kingdom 
called   that  of   Himyer  we  believe  to  have  been 
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a  It  is  curious  that  the  Greeks  first  mention  the 
Himyerites  in  the  expedition  of  Mlias  Gallus,  towards 
the  close  of  the  1st  century  b.  c,  although  Himyer 
himself  lived  long  before  ;  agreeing  with  our  belief 
.nat  his  family  was  important  before  the  establish- 
l^eDt  ol  the  sij-called  kingdom.     See  Caussin,  t.  c. 


merely  a  late  phasis  of  the  old  Sheba,  dating,  botl 
in  its  rise  and  its  name,  only  shortly  before  oui 
era. 

In  Arabia  we  have  alluded  to  certain  curious 
indications  in  the  names  of  Himyer,  Ophir,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  the  traces 
of  their  westward  spread,  which  would  well  repay 
a  careful  investigation ;  as  well  as  the  obscure  rela- 
tions of  a  connection  with  Chaldasa  and  Assyria, 
found  in  Berosus  and  otlier  ancient  writers,  and 
strengthened  by  presumptive  evidence  of  a  connec- 
tion closer  than  that  of  commerce,  in  religion,  etc. 
between  those  countries  and  Araliia.  An  equally 
interesting  and  more  tangible  subject,  is  the  appa- 
rently proved  settlement  of  Ciishite  races  along  the 
coast,  on  the  ground  also  occupied  by  Joktanites, 
involving  intermarriages  between  these  peoples,  and 
explaining  the  Cyclopean  masonry  of  the  so-called 
Hiniyerite  ruins  which  bear  no  mark  of  a  Shemite's 
hand,  the  vigorous  character  of  the  Joktanites  and 
their  sea-faring  propensities  (both  qualities  not 
usually  found  in  Shemites),  and  the  Cushitic  ele- 
ments in  the  rock-cut  inscriptions  in  the  "  Him- 
)eritic"  language. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  trite  of  Seba  was  that 
of  Hadramiiwt,  which,  till  the  fall  of  the  Hiniyerite 
power,  maintained  a  position  of  independence  and 
a  direct  line  of  rulers  from  Kahtan  (Caussin,  i. 
135-6).  Joktanit«  trilies  also  passed  northwards, 
to  Heereh,  in  El-"  Irak,  and  to  Ghass;in,  near  Da- 
mascus. The  emigration  of  tliese  and  other  tribes 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  rupture  of  a  great 
dyke  (the  Dyke  of  El-'Arim),  above  the  nietrojwlis 
of  Sebii;  a  catastrophe  that  appears,  from  the  con- 
current testimony  of  Arab  writers,  to  have  devas- 
tated a  great  extent  of  country,  and  destroyed  the 
city  Ma-rib  or  Seba.  This  event  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  an  era,  the  dates  of  which  exist  in 
the  inscriptions  on  the  Dyke  and  elsewhere;  but 
when  we  should  place  that  commencement  is  still 
quite  an  open  question.  (See  the  extracts  from 
El-JIes'oodee  and  other  authorities,  edited  by 
Schultens;  Caussin,  i.  84  flf.;  and  Arabia.) 

The  position  which  the  Joktanites  hold  (in  na- 
tive traditions)  among  the  successive  races  who  are 
said  to  have  inhabited  the  peninsula  has  been  fully 
stated  in  art.  Arabia;  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  generally, 
their  descent,  history,  religion,  and  language. 
There  are  some  existing  places  named  after  Jok- 
tan and  Kaht;in  (l'>l-Idreesee,  ed.  Jaubert;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  238  *);  but  there  seems  to  be  no  safe  ground 
for  attaching  to  them  any  sjiecial  importance,  or 
for  supposing  that  the  name  is  ancient,  when  we 
remember  that  the  whole  country  is  full  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  Joktan.  E.  S.  P. 

JOK'THEEL  (bsnplj  [subdued  or  -made 
tributary  by  God]).  1.  ('idxof)6V)A.  [Vat.  -/cap-]; 
Alex.  lex^aTjA.:  Jecthel.)  A  city  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38),  named  next  to  Lachish  — 
probably  Uni-Lakis,  on  the  road  between  Beit- 
f/ibrin  and  Gaza.  The  name  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  yet  discovered. 

2.  i'ueoriW  [Vat.  KadorjK;']  Alex.  leKBorjX: 
Jectehel.)     "  God-subdued,"    the    title   given    by 


6  Niebuhr  also  (Descr.  249)  mentions  the  reputed 
tomb  of  Kahtan,  but  probably  refers  to  the  tomb  ot 
the  prophet  Hood,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  by 
some  thought  tc  be  the  father  of  Kahtan. 
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Amaziah  to  the  cliff  iV^'^^Tl,  A.  V.  Sehh)  — the 
stroiigholil  of  the  Edomites  —  after  he  liad  captured 
it  from  tliem  (2  K.  xiv  7).  The  parallel  narrative 
of  2  Chr.  XXV.  11-13  supplies  fuller  details.  From 
it  we  learn  that,  having  beaten  the  Edomite  army 
with  a  great  slaughter  in  the  "  "\'altey  of  Salt  "  — 
the  valley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  —  Amaziah  took 
those  who  were  not  slain  to  the  cliff",  and  threw 
tiiem  headlong  over  it.  This  clifT  is  asserted  by 
Kusel)ius  (  Onomast.  irtTpa)  to  be  "  a  city  of  Edom, 
also  called  by  the  Assyrians  Kekeni,"  by  which  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  intends  Petra  (see  Onomnsiiccm, 
'P€Kf/j.,  and  the  quotations  in  Stanley's  <S.  ij-  P. 
94,  twtt).  The  title  thus  bestowed  is  said  to  have 
continue<l  "  unto  this  day."  This,  Keil  remarks, 
is  a  proof  that  the  history  was  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  event,  because  Aniaziah's  conquest  was 
lost  again  by  Ahaz  less  than  a  century  afterwards 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  J 7).  G. 

JO'NA  Clwva:  Jona  [see  below]),  the  father 
of  the  Apostle  Peter  (John  i.  42  [Gr.  43]),  who  is 
hence  addressed  as  Simon  Baijona  in  Matt.  xvi.  17. 
In  the  A.  V.  of  John  xxi.  15-17  he  is  called  Jonas, 
though  tlie  Greek  is  ^Icoduir^s,  and  the  Vulg. 
Johonms  throughout.  The  name  in  either  form 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Jchanan. 

*  In  (ill  the  passages  in  John  the  receiv.erl  text 
reads  'Icova,  for  wliich  Lachm.  and  Treg.  adopt  the 
reading  'Iwduov,  Tisch.  'laiavfov.  The  Clementine 
Vulg.  has  .Zona  in  John  i.  42,  but  the  Cod. 
Amiatinus  reads  Johanna,  and  the  Sixtiiie  edition 
Joanna.  The  reading  of  the  received  text  would 
have  been  properly  represented  in  our  translation 
by  Jonas  throughout.  A. 

•  JON'ADAB.  1.  (-73*1*',  and  once  ^73"in^ 
i.  e.  Jeliiinadab  [irhom  Jehovah  iniptlf]  :  'loivaSa/J : 
JonaJa/j),  ^on  of  Shimeah  and  nepliew  of  David. 
He  is  described  as  "  very  subtil "  (ao(phs  a<tj6Spa; 
the  word  is  that  usually  translated  "  wise,"  as  in 
the  case  of  Solomon,  2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  He  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  characters  who,  in  the  midst 
of  great  or  royal  families,  pride  themselves,  and  are 
renowned,  for  being  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
the  whole  circle  in  which  they  move.  His  age 
naturally  made  him  the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon, 
heir  to  the  throne  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  He  perceived 
from  the  prince's  altered  appearance  that  there  was 
some  unknown  grief — "  Why  art  thou,  the  king's 
son,  so  lean  ?  "  —  and,  when  he  had  wormed  it  out, 
be  gave  him  the  fatal  advice,  for  ensnaring  his 
aister  Tamar  (5,  G). 

Again,  when,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  same  tragedy, 
Amnon  was  murdered  by  Absalom,  and  tlie  exag- 
gerate<^l  report  reached  l)a^■id  that  all  the  princes 
were  slaughtered,  Jouadab  was  already  aware  of 
the  real  sf^ite  of  the  ca.se.  He  w:vs  with  the  king, 
and  was  able  at  once  to  reassure  him  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
32.  33). 

2.  Jer.  XXXV.  6,  S,  10,  14,  10,  18,  19,  in  which 
it   represents  sometimes  the  long,  sometimes  the 
4hort  lieb.  form  of  the  name.     [Jeiioxadaij.] 
A.  P.  S. 

JO'NAH  (n3T  [rfwe]  :  -i^vaj,  LXX.  and 
Matt.  xii.  39),  a  prophet,  son  of  Amittai  (whose 
name,  confounded  with  D^S,  use<l  by  the  widow 
of  Zarej)heth,  1  K.  xvii.  24,  has  given  rise  to  an 
old  tnidition,  reconle<l  by  Jerome,  th.-it  Jonah  was 
her  son,  and  that  .Amittai  was  a  proi)liet  himself). 
NVe   further  learn   from   2  K.  xiv.  25,  he  was  of 
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Gath-Lepher,  a  town  of  Lower  Gaiil^,  in  ZcbnhiD. 
This  verse  enables  us  to  apjiroximaie  to  the  time 
at  which  Jonah  lived.  It  was  jJainly  after  the  reign 
of  Jehu,  when  the  lossc-s  of  Israel  (2  K.  x.  32)  be- 
gan: and  it  m.iy  not  have  been  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  general  ojunion  is 
that  Jonah  was  the  first  of  the  prophets  (Kosenm., 
I5p.  Lloyd,  Davison,  lirowne,  Drake);  Hengstenlerg 
would  place  him  after  Amos  and  Hosea,  and  indeed 
adheres  to  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  canon  for 
the  chronology.  The  king  of  Jsineveh  at  this  time 
is  supposed  (Ussher  and  others)  to  have  been  Pul, 
who  is  placed  by  Layard  (A'/n.  and  Bab.  024)  at 
15.  r.  750;  but  an  earlier  king,  Adrar-inielech  IL, 
n.  c.  840,  is  regarded  more  probable  by  Drake. 
Our  Lnglish  Bible  gives  b.  c.  802. 

The  personal  history  of  Jonah  is  brief,  and  weD 
known;  but  is  of  such  an  e.xceptional  and  extra- 
ordinary character,  as  to  have  been  set  down  bj 
many  German  critics  to  fiction,  cither  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  book,  say  they,  was  composed,  or 
compounded,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  perhaps  (llosenm.)  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom,  during  the  reign  of  Josiah  (S. 
Sharpe),  or  even  later.  The  supposed  improbabil- 
ities are  accounted  for  by  them  in  a  variety  of  ways; 
e.  <j.  as  merely  fabulous,  or  fanciful  ornaments  to  a 
true  history,  or  allegorical,  or  parabolical  and  moral, 
both  in  their  origin  and  design.  A  list  of  the 
critics  who  have  advance<l  these  several  opinions 
n)ay  be  seen  in  Davidson's  Jntroihiction,  p.  956. 
l.'osenmiiller  {Prole</.  in  Jonam)  refutes  them  in 
detail  ;  and  then  propounds  his  own,  which  is 
equally  baseless.  Like  them,  he  begins  with  pro- 
posing to  escape  the  difficulties  of  the  history,  but 
ends  in  a  mere  theory,  open  to  still  greater  difficul- 
ties. "  The  falJe  of  Hercules,"  he  says,  "  devoured 
and  then  restored  by  a  sea-monster,  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  built  up  the 
story.  Nothing  was  really  true  in  it."  We  feel 
ourselves  precluded  from  any  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  book,  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  language  itself;  by  the  historical 
allusions  in  Tob.  xiv.  4-0,  15,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  i%. 
10,  §  2;  by  the  accordance  with  other  authorities 
of  tlie  historical  and  geographical  notices;  by  the 
thought  that  we  might  as  well  doubt  all  other 
miracles  in  Scripture  as  doubt  these  (>'Quod  aut 
omnia  divina  niiracula  credenda  non  sint,  aut  hoc 
cur  non  cretletur  causa  nulla  sit,"  Aug.  Jp.  cii. 
in  Quuit.  0  de  Jona,  ii.  284;  cf.  Cyril.  Alex.  Cim- 
ment.  in  Jonnm,  iii.  367-389);  above  all,  by  the 
explicit  words  and  teaching  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  (Matt.  xii.  39,  41,  xvi.  4;  Luke  xi.  29), 
and  by  the  correspondence  of  the  miracles  in  the 
histories  of  Jonah  and  of  the  Messiah. 

We  shall  derive  additional  arguments  for  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  history  and  meiming  of 
tlie  proi)hets  mission.  Having  already,  as  it  seems 
(from  1  in  i.  1),  pro|)hesied  to  Isnul,  he  was  sent 
to  Xineveh.  The  time  was  one  of  ))olitical  revival 
in  Israel;  but  ere  long  the  Assyrians  were  to  bo 
employed  by  (>od  as  a  scourge  upon  them.  The 
Israelites  consequently  viewed  them  with  repulsive- 
ness ;  and  the  prophet,  in  accordance  with  his  name 
(nST',  n  dore),  out  of  timidity  and  love  for  his 
countr)-,  shrunk  from  a  commission  which  he  felt 
sure  would  r^dt  (iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a  hostile 
city.  He  attenipted  therefore  to  escape  to  Tarshish, 
either    Tartessus    in    ^pain    (lioch^rt,    Titcooilj 
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aengst.),  or  more  probably  (Drake)  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  a  port  of  commercial  iiitercouroc.  The 
providence  of  God,  however,  watched  over  him,  first 
in  a  storm,  and  then  in  his  being  swallowed  by  a 
large  fish  ( Vl"T3  yi)  for  the  space  of  three  days 
and  three  nights.  ^Ve  need  not  multiply  miracles 
by  supposing  a  great  fish  to  have  been  created  for 
the  occasion,  for  Eochart  {Ilieroz.  ii.  pp.  752-754) 
has  shown  that  there  is  a  sort  of  shark  which  de- 
vours a  man  entire,  as  this  did  Jonah  while  cast 
into  the  water  (August.  £p.  49,  ii.  284). 

After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  executed  his  com- 
mission ;  and  the  king,  "  belie\ing  him  to  be  a 
minister  from  the  supreme  deit}' of  the  nation" 
(Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon),  and  having  heard 
of  his  miraculous  deliverance  (Dean  Jackson  On 
the  Creed,  bk.  ix.  c.  42),  ordered  a  general  fast, 
and  averted  the  threatened  judgment.  But  the 
prophet,  not  from  personal  but  national  feelings, 
grudged  the -mercy  shown  to  a  heathen  nation.  He 
was  therefore  taught,  bj'  the  significant  lesson  of 
the  "gourd,"  whose  growth  and  decay  (a  known 
fact  to  naturalists,  Layard's  Nineveh,  i.  12-3,  124) 
brought  the  truth  at  once  home  to  him,  that  he 
was  sent  to  testify  by  deed,  as  otiier  prophets  would 
afterwards  testify  by  word,  the  capacity  of  Gentiles 
for  salvation,  and  tiie  design  of  God  to  make  tliem 
partakers  of  it.  This  was  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas"  which  was  given  to  a  proud  and  perverse 
generation  of  Jews  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  by 
the  preaching  of  HLs  Apostles.  (Luke  xi.  29,  30, 
32;  Jackson's  Comni.  on  the  Creed,  ix.  c.  42.) 

But  the  resurrection  of  Christ  itself  was  also 
shadowed  forth  in  the  history  of  the  prophets,  as 
is  made  certain  to  us  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour. 
(See  Jackson,  as  above,  bk.  ix.  c.  40.)  Titconib 
{Bible  Studies,  p.  237,  n.)  see«  a  correspondence 
between  Jon.  i.  17  and  Ilosea  vi..  2.  Be,side:s 
which,  the  fact  and  the  faith  of  .Jonah's  prayer  in 
the  belly  of  the  fish  betokened  to  the  nation  of 
Israel  tlie  intimation  of  a  resmrection  and  of  im- 
mortality. 

We  thus  see  distinct  puqwses  which  the  mission 
of  Jonali  was  designed  to  serve  in  the  Divine  econ- 
omy; and  in  these  we  have  the  reason  of  the  his- 
tory's being  placed  in  tlie  prophetic  canon.  It  was 
highly  symbolical.  The  facts  containecl  a  concealed 
prophecy.  Hence,  too,  only  so  much  of  the  prophet's 
personal  history  Ls  told  as  as  suffices  for  setting 
forth  the  symbols  divinely  intended,  which  accounts 
for  its  fragmentary  aspect.  Exclude  the  symbolical 
meaning,  and  you  have  no  adequate  reason  to  give 
of  this  history:  admit  it,  and  you  have  images  here 
of  the  highest  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
(Darison,  On  Prophecy,  p.  275.) 

For   the   extent   of   the   site   of    Nineveh,    see 

NlNEVEIT. 

The  old  tradition  made  the  burial-place  of  Jonah 
to  beGath-hepher;  the  modern  tradition  places  it 
at  Nebi-  Yunus,  opposite  JIosul.  See  the  account 
of  the  excarations  in  Layard's  Nineveh  ami  Bahylon, 
pp.  590,  597.  And  consult  Drake's  Notes  on  Jonah 
(Macmillan  and  Co.,  1853). 

See  Leusden's  Jonm  Illuttratm,  Trajecti  ad 
Bhen.  1692;  Kosennuiller'g  Sc/io/ia  m  Vet.  Test.; 
Exposition  %ipon  the  Prophet  Jonah,  by  Abp.  Abbot 
(reprinted),  London,  1845;  Notes  on  the  Prophecies 
tf  Jonah  and  Hosea,  by  Rev.  W.  Drake,  Cam- 
bridge, 1853;  Ewald;  Umbreit;  Henderson,  Minor 
Prophets.  H.  B. 

*  The  passages  in  which  our  Lord  asserts  the 
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truth  of  the  story  of  Jonah,  and  the  Divine  author- 
ity of  his  book,  and  its  intimate  connection  with 
himself,  are  full  and  explicit.  See  especially  ]\Iatt. 
xii.  39-41,  xvi.  1-4,  Luke  xi.  29-32.  It  was  one  great 
object  of  our  Lord's  mission  to  interpret  and  con- 
firm the  Old  Testament  (Matt.  v.  17-19).  Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  explaining  the  0.  T.  to 
his  disciples.  We  read,  for  example,  that  "  Ifegin- 
ning  at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he  exjxiunded 
unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concern- 
ing himself."      (See  Luke  xxiv.  27-32,  45.) 

His  authority  on  this  subject  is  just  as  good  as 
it  is  on  any  other;  and  if  we  reject  his  sanctions 
and  interpretations  of  the  0.  T.,  we  reject  his 
whole  mission.  No  one  can  say,  without  absurdity 
and  self-contraxliction,  "  I  admit  that  Christ  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel; 
but  I  do  not  admit  that  he  understood  the  0.  T., 
or  was  an  accurate  and  safe  interpreter  of  it."  A 
miracle  is  always  a  direct  exertion  of  creative  power; 
and  so  far  as  the  physical  f;ict  is  concerned,  one 
miracle  is  just  as  easy,  and  just  as  probable,  and 
just  as  natural,  as  another.  There  is  no  question 
of  hard  or  easy,  natural  or  unnatural,  probable  or 
improbable,  in  regard  to  a  real  miracle.  The  ex- 
ertion of  creative  jwwer  is  to  the  Creator  always 
natural,  whatever  the  product  of  the  creative  act 
may  be;  there  can,  in  such  a  problem,  be  no  ques- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  actual  facts.  The  only  ques- 
tion must  be  a  moral  one,  whether  tlie  alleged  fact 
has  a  purpose  worthy  of  God,  and  is  appropriate 
to  the  object  intended;  and  this  question  we  are 
authorized  and  required  by  God  himself  to  ask. 
(See  Deut.  xiii.  1-5.) 

The  country  which  was  the  scene  of  Jonah's 
activity  has  many  traditions  analogous  to  his  story, 
which  seem  to  rest  on  some  basis  of  actual  facts 
which  once  occurred  among  the  people  of  that 
region. 

Neptune  ser.t  a  monstrous  serpent  to  ravage  the 
coast  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  Joppa  (whence  Jonah 
sailed),  and  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  expose 
Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  king  Cepheus,  to  be 
devoured.  As  she  stood  cliained  to  the  rocks  await- 
ing her  fate,  Perseus,  who  was  returning  through 
the  air  from  his  expedition  against  the  Gorgons, 
captivated  by  her  beauty,  turned  the  monster  into 
a  rock  by  showing  him  Medusa's  head,  and  then 
liberated  and  married  the  maiden.  Jerome  informs 
us  that  the  very  rock,  outside  the  port  of  Joppa, 
was  in  his  day  pointed  out  to  travellers. 

At  Troy,  more  northerly,  on  the  same  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  Neptune  in  anger  sent  out  a  devour- 
ing sea-monster,  which  with  every  returning  tide 
committed  fearful  ravages  on  the  people.  There 
was  no  help  till  king  Laomedon  gave  up  his  beau- 
tiful daughter  Hesione  to  be  devoured.  While  the 
monster  with  extended  jaws  was  approaching  her 
chained  to  the  rocks,  Hercules,  sword  in  hand, 
leaped  into  his  throat,  and  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  maintained  a  tremendous  conflict  in  the 
monster's  bowels,  from  which  he  at  length  emerged 
victorious  and  unharmed,  except  with  the  loss  of 
his  hair,  which  the  heat  of  the  animal  had  loosened 
firom  the  scalp.  For  this  exploit  Hercules  was  sur- 
named  Tpieampos  ( Threenii/ht). 

Aia,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Beirut,  a  city 
north  of  Joppa,  on  the  same  coast,  for  the  salvation 
of  her  country  was  about  to  be  devoured  by  a 
frightful  dragon.  St.  George,  in  full  armor,  as- 
saulted the  dragon,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict 
of  several  days'  continuance,  slew  him  and  delivired 
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the  princess.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Armenia 
uul  Kiigland,  of  the  Inuiconian  and  Swabian 
kiiights,  and  of  tiie  crusades  generally. 

According  to  Ikihyluuinii  tradition,  a  fish-god  or 
fish-man,  named  Oannes,  was  divinely  sent  to  that 
country,  tiie  region  of  tlie  Kuphrates  and  Tigris, 
to  te;ich  tlie  inhabitants  the  fear  of  (jod  and  good 
morals,  to  instruct  them  in  astronomy  and  agricul- 
ture, tiie  sciences  and  useful  arts,  legislation  and 
civil  polity.  He  came  from  the  sea  and  spake  with 
a  man's  voice,  teaching  only  in  the  daytime,  and 
returning  again  every  night  to  the  sea.  Sculptures 
of  this  fish-god  are  frequently  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Is'ineveh.  The  head  and  face  of  a  dig- 
nified and  noble-looking  man  are  seen  just  below 
the  moutli  of  the  fisli,  the  hands  and  arms  project 
from  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the  feet  and  ankles  from 
the  ventral ;  and  there  are  other  forms,  but  it  is 
always  a  man  in  ap'sh. 

Tlie  Assyrian  Ninevites  were  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Hebrews,  and  spoke  a  language  very  like  the 
Hebrew.  The  Greek  name  Oannes  may  be  derived 
from  the  oriental  Jonah,  just  as  Kuphrates  is  de- 
rived from  the  oriental  I'hralh.  For  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  these  oriental  traditions  illustrative  of 
the  book  of  Jonah,  the  reader  may  see  an  essay  l)y 
the  writer  in  the  Bibl.  Sacni  for  October,  185^. 
Consult  especially  Creuzer,  Symbvlik  und  Mytltvl- 
oyit  dtr  Allen  Voelker,  ii.  22,  74-81,  &c. 

Jonah  was  probably  bom  about  850  n.  C,  and 
prophesied  during  tlie  reign  of  .leroboam  H.,  from 
825  to  78!J  n.  c.  He  was  a  child  wlien  Homer  was 
an  old  blind  bard  singing  his  rhapsodies  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean ;  a  contemporary 
of  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  Lycurgus;  by  a  century  the 
senior  of  Komulus,  and  ibur  centuries  more  ancient 
than  Herodotus.  He  is  the  oldest  of  the  prophets, 
any  of  whose  writings  have  reachal  our  times.  This 
hoary  antiquity,  the  rough  manners  of  the  time, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  people  who  were  his  con- 
temiwrarics,  mu.st  lie  tidven  into  consideration  in  an 
estimate  of  the  book.  It  is  throughout  in  keeping, 
eminently  approjiriate  to  the  times  and  circum- 
stances in  which  it  claims  to  have  originated.  God 
always  adapts  his  revelations  to  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  those  to  whom  he  makes  them, 
and  never  stands  on  dignity  as  men  do.  Human 
notions  of  dignity  are  a  small  matter  with  him; 
his  field  of  oliservation  is  so  large  that  he  is  not 
much  afiected  by  triHes  of  this  sort. 

Jonah  was  evidently  a  man  of  hypochondriac 
temperament,  easily  discouraged  and  easily  elated ; 
timid  and  courageous  at  rapid  intervals;  in  his 
ideas  of  (iod  a  good  deal  under  the  influence  of 
the  heathenism  of  his  time;  yet  a  God-fearing 
man,  a  patriotic  lover  of  his  own  people,  and  an 
earnest  liatcr  of  their  idolatrous  oppres.sors,  the 
Ninevite  .Assyrians.  A  consideration  of  these  traits 
explains  the  oddities  of  his  history,  and  illustrates 
the  condescension  and  patience  of  his  (Jwl. 

The  Cni-chm-ids  of  the  Mediterranean  is  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  swallow  a  man,  and  (iod  was  under 
no  necessity  of  creating  a  fish  for  this  si)ecial  pur- 
pose." The  king  in  Nineveh  was  at  this  time  either 
Adrammelech  II.  or  I'ul;  the  city  was  at  lea.st  GO 
rniles  (three  days'  journey)  in  circumference,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  leant  stmnge  or  inconsistent 
with  the  ideas  of  the  time,  that  the  Ninevites  and 


a  •  For  proofH  of  thla  Rtiifcmcnt,  see  DW.  Snrra,  x. 
«60  ;  IS<K-lmrt,  Jfi^rnz.  iii.  688 ;  and  Elcliborn's  Eini. 
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their  king  should  be  alarmed  l)y  a  threat  from  tIM 
God  of  the  Hebrews;  and  their  mode  of  faslini^. 
and  repenting,  and  manifesting  sorrow,  is  just  what 
we  find  described  by  other  ancient  authors,  such  aa 
Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Virgil,  etc.  (Herod,  ix.  27). 

The  plant  which  shaded  Jonah  is  treated  in  the 
story  as  miraculous.  Such  rapidly  growing  and 
suddenly  withering  plants,  however,  are  still  found 
in  the  east,  and  have  been  well  described  by  our 
American  missionaries,  and  by  such  travellers  aa 
Niebuhr  [GouiiDJ.  The  castor-oil  bean,  cultiva- 
ted in  some  of  our  gardens,  will  give  us  a  good  idea 
of  the  kind  of  plant  referred  to.* 

The  Orientals  have  always  had  a  high  regard 
for  Jonah,  and  his  tomb  is  still  shown  with  ven- 
eration near  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  at 
Gath-hepher.  The  Ifabbins,  who  make  two  Messiahs, 
one  the  son  of  David,  and  the  other  the  son  of 
Ji'seph,  attimi  tliat  Jonah  was  the  Messiah  the  son 
of  Joseph.*'  The  respect  shown  to  him  by  the 
Mohammedans  is  also  remarkable.  In  the  Koran 
one  entire  chapter  is  inscribed  with  his  name. 

In  one  passage  he  is  called  DItu'bmv,  that  is, 
llie  dtnl/tr  in  the  Jisit ;  and  in  the  thirty-seventh 
chapter  the  following  narrative  is  given  of  him: 
"  Jonah  was  one  of  our  ambassadors.  AVhcn  he 
fled  in  the  fully  laden  ship,  the  sailors  cast  lots, 
and  by  that  he  was  condemned ;  and  then  the  fish 
swallowed  him,  because  he  merited  pnnisliment.  .  .  . 
We  cast  him  upon  the  naked  shore,  and  he  felt 
himself  sick ;  and  therefore  we  caused  a  vine  to 
grow  over  him,  and  sent  him  to  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  or  more;  and  when  they  believed,  we  granted 
them  their  lives  for  a  definite  time."  In  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  it  is  said:  "  llemeniber  Dliu'lnun  (the 
divclkr  in  tkejish,  that  is,  JidkiIi),  how  he  departed 
from  us  in  wrath  and  believed  that  we  conld  exer- 
cise no  power  over  him.  And  in  the  darkness  he 
prayed  to  us  in  these  woi-ds:  'There  is  no  (Jod  but 
thee.  Honor  and  glory  be  to  tliee.  Truly  I  have 
been  a  sinner,  but  thou  art  merciful  beyond  all  the 
power  of  laiiguaire  to  express.'  And  we  heard  him, 
and  delivered  him  from  his  distress;  as  we  are 
always  accustomed  to  deliver  the  believers."  This 
brief  prayer,  which  the  Koran  represents  Jonali  as 
uttering  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  the  Mohammedans 
regard  as  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  efficacious 
of  all  prayers,  and  they  often  use  it  in  their  own 
de^•otious.  (.'ertainly  it  is  simjile,  expressive,  and 
beautiful,  and  reminds  us  of  the  prayer  of  the  pub- 
lican in  the  Gospel.  The  tenth  cliajiter  of  the  Koran 
says:  "It  is  only  the  people  of  .lonah,  whom  we, 
after  they  had  believed,  did  deliver  from  the  punish- 
ment of  shame  in  this  world,  and  granted  then> 
the  enjoyment  of  their  goods  for  a  certain  time." 

The  Mohammedan  writers  say  that  the  ship  in 
which  Jonah  had  embarked  stood  still  in  Die  sea 
and  woulil  not  be  moved.  The  seamen,  therefore, 
cast  lots,  and  the  lot  falling  upon  Jonah,  he  cried 
out,  I  om  the  fiifjilive,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
water.  The  fish  swallowed  him.  The  time  he 
remainetl  in  the  fish  is  differently  stated  by  them 
as  three,  seven,  twenty,  or  forty  days;  but  when 
he  was  thrown  upon  the  land  he  was  in  a  state  of 
great  suflering  and  distress,  liig  body  having  lie- 
coine  like  that  of  a  new-born  infant.  When  he 
went  to  Nineveh,  (he  inhabitants  at  first  treated 
him  harshly,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  aftei 
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he  had  declared  that  the  city  shouid  be  destroyed 
within  three  days,  or,  as  some  say,  forty.  As  the 
time  approached,  a  bhick  cloifl,  shooting  forth  fire 
and  smoke,  rolled  itself  directly  over  the  city;  and 
put  the  inhabitants  into  dreadful  consternation,  so 
that  they  proclaimed  a  fast  and  repented,  and  God 
spared  them. 

From  all  the  oriental  traditions  on  the  subject,  it 
is  very  plain  that  the  men  of  the  old  East,  tlie  men 
of  the  country  wliere  Jonah  lived,  and  wlio  were 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  modes  of  thought 
there  prevalent,  never  felt  any  of  those  objections 
to  the  prophet's  narrative,  which  have  so  much 
stumbled  the  men  of  other  nations  and  other  times. 
God  deals  with  men  just  as  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  habits  of  thought  require;  and  the 
sailors  and  fishermen  of  I'alestine,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  standard 
of  culture  at  the  present  day ;  and  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment might  have  been  very  suitable  for  them,  which 
would  be  quite  inappropriate  to  modern  fashionable 
society;  and  they,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  siglit  of 
God,  were  of  quite  as  much  importance  in  their 
time  as  we  are  in  ours.  Christ  himself  so  far  honors 
Jonah  as  to  make  his  history  a  type  of  His  own 
resurrection. 

The  place  of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  in  all  previous  and  all  sub- 
sequent time,  is  unquestionable  and  unquestioned. 
See  tlie  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  xiv.  7,  8. 

A  consideration  of  the  real  state  of  both  the 
heathen  and  the  Jewish  mind,  at  that  time  and  in 
that  land,  will  show  the  utter  groundlessness  of  Che 
objection  sometimes  made  to  the  credibility  of  the 
book  of  Jonah,  because  it  represents  a  Hebrew 
prophet  as  being  sent  to  a  heathen  city,  and  preach- 
ing there  with  great  acceptance  and  power.  Com- 
pare 1  K.  XX.  23-20;  2  K.  viii.  7-10,  xvi.  10-15; 
2  Chr.  xxi.  31;  Am.  ix.  7,  8. 

To  understand  the  feelings  of  the  prophet  in 
regard  to  Nineveh,  and  the  failure  of  his  prophecy, 
we  must  call  to  mind  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  lived.  ■  He  was  a  native  of  Gath-liepher,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Israel,  where  the  people  had  been 
greatly  corrupted  by  constant  intercourse  with  idol- 
atry; and  they  were  continually  exposed  to  the 
cruelty  and  oppression  of  their  northern  and  eastern 
neighbors,  especially  from  the  powerful  empire  of 
Nineveh,  by  which  they  had  been  greatly  injured. 

Among  the  prophetic  utterances  of  Moses,  God 
h.ad  declared  in  respect  to  his  people  (Dent,  xxxii. 
21):  "/  idll  move  them  to  jealmsy  with  those 
which  are  not  a  people ;  I  will  provoke  them  to 
anger  with  a  foolish  nation.'"  This  they  under- 
stood to  imply  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Israelites  would  be  rejected  for  their  sins,  and  some 
Pagan  nation  received  to  favor  instead  of  them; 
and  this  is  the  use  which  the  Apostle  Paul  makes 
of  the  text  in  liom.  x.  19.  Jonah  had  seen  enough 
of  the  sins  of  the  Israelites  to  know  that  they  de- 
served rejection ;  and  the  favor  which  God  showed 
to  the  Ninevites,  on  their  repentance,  might  have 
led  him  to  fear  that  the  event  so  long  before  pre- 
dicted by  Closes  was  now  about  to  occur,  and  that 
too  by  his  instrumentality.  Israel  would  be  re- 
jected, and  the  proud,  oppressive,  hateful  Nineveh, 
odious  to  the  Israelites  for  a  thousand  cruelties 
(2  K.  XV.  19,  20),  might  then  be  received,  on  their 
repentance  and  reformation,  as  the  people  of  God. 
\  was  to  him  a  thought  insupportably  painful,  and 
God  had  made  him  unwillingly  the  means  of  bring- 
lag  this  about.     He  thought  he  did  well  to  be 
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^i^gT  —  to  ''6  displeased,  grieved,  distressed  —  foi 
such  is  the  import  of  the  original  phrase  in  Jon. 
iv.  1,  9. 

Alone,  unprotected,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and 
most  reluctantly,  lie  had,  on  his  credit  as  a  prophet, 
made  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  Divine  purpose 
in  regard  to  that  city,  and  God  was  now  about  to 
falsify  it.  Why  should  he  not  be  distressed,  the 
poor  hypochondriac,  and  pray  to  die  rather  than 
live  ?  Everybody  is  against  him ;  everything  goea 
against  him ;  God  himself  exposes  him  to  disgface 
and  disregards  his  feelings.  So  he  feels ;  so  every 
hypochondriac  would  feel  in  like  circumstances. 
He  cannot  bear  to  remain  an  hour  in  the  hated 
city;  he  retires  to  the  neighboring  field,  exposed  to 
the  dreadful  burning  of  the  sun,  which  is  so  in- 
tolerable that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  on  the 
Tigris  find  it  necessary,  at  the  present  day,  to  con- 
struct apartments  under  ground  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  noon-day  heat.  God  causes  a  spa- 
cious, umbi-ageous  plant  to  spread  its  broad  leaves 
over  the  booth  and  afford  him  the  needed  shelter. 
He  rejoices  in  its  shade;  but  before  the  second  day 
has  dawned,  the  shade  is  gone ;  the  sirocco  of  the 
desert  beats  upon  him  with  the  next  noon-day  sun, 
he  is  distracted  with  pains  in  his  head,  he  faints 
with  the  insupportable  heat,  and  alone,  disconsolate, 
unfriended,  thinking  that  everybody  despi-ses  him 
and  scorns  him  as  a  lying  prophet,  hypochondriac- 
like, he  again  wishes  himself  dead.  Prophetic  in- 
spiration changed  no  man's  natural  temperament 
or  character.  The  prophets,  just  like  other  men, 
ha^l  to  struggle  with  their  natural  infirmities  and 
disabilities,  with  only  such  Divine  aid  as  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  religious  men.  The  whole  repre- 
sentation in  regard  to  Jonah  is  in  perfect  keeping; 
it  is  as  true  to  nature  as  any  scene  in  Shakespeare, 
and  represents  hypochondria  as  graphically  as 
Othello  represents  jealousy  or  Lear  madness. 

Jonah  is  not  peculiarly  wicked,  but  peculiarly 
uncomfortable,  and  to  none  so  much  so  as  to  him- 
self; and  his  kind  and  forgiving  God  does  not 
hastily  condemn  him,  but  pities  and  expostulates, 
and  by  the  most  significant  of  illustrations  justifies 
his  forbearance  towards  the  repentant  Nineveh. 

The  prophets,  in  tlie  execution  of  their  arduous 
mission,  often  came  to  places  in  which  they  felt  as 
if  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  die  rather  than 
live.  For  example,  of  I'^lijah,  who  was  of  a  very 
different  temperament  from  Jonah,  hr  more  cheer- 
ful and  self-relying,  we  have  a  similar  narrative  in 
1  K.  xix.  4-10. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  given  us  an  excellent  commentary 
on  Jonah.  There  is  a  more  ancient  one  of  great 
value  by  John  King,  D.  D.,  and  some  excellent 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  book  may  be  found  in 
Da\ison  on  Prophecy,  disc.  vi.  pt.  2.  P.  Fried- 
richsen's  Kritische  Uebersicht  der  verschiedenen 
Ansichten  von  dtm  Buche  Jonas,  etc.  (Leipz.  1341) 
is  a  useful  work.  The  commentaries  on  the  book 
are  well-nigh  innumerable.  A  formidable  catalogue 
of  them  is  given  in  Ilosenmiiller's  Scholia  in  Vet 
Test.  For  the  later  wTiters  on  Jonah  as  one  of 
the  minor  prophets,  see  Habakkuic  (Amer.  ed.). 
C.  E.  S. 

JO'NAN  i'lcoudu ;  [Tisch.  Treg.  'icard/x  ••] 
.Tontt),  son  of  Eliakiiu,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ, 
in  the  7th  generation  after  David,  ».  c.  about  the 
time  of  king  Jehoram  (Luke  iii.  -30).  The  name 
is  probably  only  another  form  of  Johanan,  which 
occurs  so  frequently  in  this  genealogy.  The  se- 
quence of  names,  Jonan,  Joseph,  Juda,  Simeon, 
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Ijevi,  Ifclfliat,  is  siiii,'ul:wl_v  like  that  in  vv.  26,  27, 
Joanna,  Judah,  Joseph,  Seniei  —  Mattatbisw. 

A.  C.  II. 
JO'XAS.  1.  Clcovos;  [A'at.  lo,avas\]  Alex. 
ClovSas-  KlioiMs.)  Tliis  name  occupies  tiie  same 
position  in  1  I-Isdr.  ix.  23  as  Kliezcr  in  the  cone- 
si)0nding  list  io  l"^r.  x.  23.  Peiiiaps  the  corruption 
originated  in  reading  "'^IIJ^^S  iur  ~lTi7"'7S,  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  1  Msdr.  ix.  32 
(conip.  I'jzr.  X.  31).  The  former  would  have  cani;iit 
tiie  compiler's  eye  from  Kzr.  x.  22,  and  the  original 
form  Elionas,  as  it  appears  in  the  A'ulg.,  could 
sasilt  have  liecome  Jonas. 

2.  {'Iwi  as'  Jonas.)  The  prophet  Jonah  (2  Esdr. 
30;  Tot),  xiv.  4,  8;  Matt.  xii.  39,  30,  41,  xvi.  4). 

3.  ([Kec.  text,  'Itofos;  Lachm.  Treg.  'luavq^; 
Tisch.]    'iwdvvus'-  Johannes),  John   xxi.   15-17. 

[JO.NA.] 

JOX'ATHAX  (].■73^^^  i.  e.  Jehouathan, 
and  ^n3V;  the  two  forms  are  used  almost  alter- 
natel}':  'laii/adav,  Jos.  'laii/a.dr}s-  Jvnnl/tnn),  the 
eldest  son  of  king  Saul.  The  name  (llie  t/ift  of 
Jehov(i/i,  corresponding  to  T/itot/ai-ns  in  Greek) 
seems  to  have  been  common  at  that  period;  possi- 
bly from  the  example  of  .Saul's  son  (see  Jonathan, 
the  nephew  of  David,  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Abiathar,  Jonathan,  tlie  son  of  Shage,  and 
Nathan  the  prophet). 

He  first  apiiears  some  time  after  his  father's  ac- 
cession (1  .Sam.  xiii.  2).  If  his  younger  lirotiier 
Ishboshetli  was  40  at  the  time  of  Saul's  deatii  (2 
Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must  have  been  at  least  30, 
when  lie  is  first  mentioned.  Of  his  own  family  we 
know  nothing,  except  the  birth  of  one  son,  5  years 
before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv  4).  He  was  regarded 
in  his  fiither's  lifetime  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Like 
Saul,  he  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and  activity 
(2  Sam.  i.  23),  of  which  the  exploit  at  Michnhtsli 
was  a  proof.  He  was  aI.so  famous  for  the  peculiar 
martial  exercises  in  which  his  tribe  excelled  — 
archery  and  .slinging  (1  Chr.  xii.  2).  His  bow  was 
to  him  what  the  si>ear  was  to  his  father:  "the  Imw 
of  Jonathan  turned  not  b:ick  "  (2  Sam.  i.  22).  It 
was  always  about  him  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  xx.  35). 
It  is  through  his  relation  with  David  that  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  us.  probably  as  related  by  his 
descendants  at  David's  court.  Hut  there  is  a  back- 
ground, not  so  clearly  given,  of  his  relation  with  | 
his  fatiier.  I'rom  the  time  tliat  he  first  appears 
he  is  Sauls  constant  companion.  He  was  always 
presjent  at  his  father's  meals.  As  Abner  and  David 
Beein  to  have  occupied  the  places  afterwards  called 
the  captiiincies  of  "  the  host  "  and  "  of  the  guard ;  " 
BO  he  seems  to  have  been  (as  Hushai  afterwards) 
"the  friend  "  (conip.  1  .Sam.  xx.  25:  2  Sam.  xv. 
37).  The  whole  story  implies,  without  expressini;, 
the  deep  atUicinnent  of  the  father  and  son.  Jon- 
athan can  only  go  on  his  dangiTOUg  exixidition 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  1)  by  concealin<;  it  from  Saul.  Saul's 
vow  is  confirmed,  and  its  tragic  eflijct  deei)enud,  liy 
Lis  feeling  for  his  son,  "  tiiough  it  be  .lonatiian  my 
son"  (ilj.  xiv.  3'J).  "Tell  me  what  tiiou  h:ut 
done"  (('/>.  xiv.  43).  Jonathan  cannot  bear  to  be- 
lieve hi«  father's  enmity  to  David,  "  my  father  will 
do  nothing  gre.at  or  small,  but  that  he  will  show  it 
to  me:  and  why  should  my  father  hide  this  thing 
from  me?  it  is  not  so"  (1  .Sam.  xx.  2).  To  him. 
If  to  any  one,  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  king  was 
imcnable  —  "  Saul  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of 
louatkin  "  (1  Sam.  xix.  G).  Tbeii'  mutual  aflectioo 
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was  indeed  interrupted  by  the  growth  of  Saul'i 
insanity.  Twice  the  father  would  have  sacrificed 
the  son:  once  in  CTnsequence  of  his  vow  (1  Sam. 
xiv.);  the  second  time,  more  deliberately,  on  the 
discovery  of  David's  flight:  and  on  this  last  occa- 
sion, a  momentary  glimpse  is  given  of  some  darker 
history.  A\'ere  the  phrases  '•  son  of  a  jjerverse 
rel>ellious  woman,"  —  "  shame  on  thy  mother's 
nakedness"  (1  Sam.  xx.  30,  31),  mere  frantic  in- 
vectives? or  was  there  something  in  the  story  of 
Ahinoam  or  IJizpah  which  we  do  not  know?  "  In 
fierce  anger  "  Jonathan  left  the  royal  presence  (ib. 
34).  But  he  cast  his  lot  with  his  father's  decline, 
not  with  his  friend's  rise,  and  <■  in  death  they  were 
not  divided"  (2  Sam.  i.  23;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts. 

1.  The  war  with  the  Philistines;  conmionly 
called,  from  its  locality,  "the  war  of  Michmash," 
as  the  last  years  of  the  I'eloponnesian  W'lxr  were 
called  for  a  similar  reason  "  the  war  of  Decelea  " 
(I  Sam.  xiii.  22,  LXX.).  In  the  previous  war  with 
the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  4-15)  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  him;  and  his  abrupt  appearance,  without 
explanation,  in  xiii.  2,  may  seem  to  imply  that 
some  part  of  the  narrative  has  been  lost. 

He  is  already  of  great  importance  in  the  state. 
Of  the  3,000  men  of  whom  Saul's  standing  army 
was  formed  (xiii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  1.  2),  1,000  were 
under  the  conniiand  of  Jonathan  at  Gibeah.  The 
Philistines  were  still  in  the  general  command  of 
the  country;  an  otticer  was  stationed  at  Geba, 
either  the  same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  close  to 
it.  In  a  sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  as  when 
Tell  rose  against  Gcssler,  or  as  in  sacred  history 
.Moses  rose  against  the  Egyptian,  Jonathan  slew 
this  officer,"  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt.  Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  whole 
population  rose.  But  it  was  a  premature  attempt. 
The  Philistines  {xiured  in  from  the  plain,  and  the 
tyranny  became  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever. 
[Sacl.]  Saul  and  Jonathan  (with  their  imme- 
diate attendants)  alone  had  arms,  amidst  the  gen- 
eral weakness  and  disarming  of  the  people  (1  S.am. 
xiii.  22).  They  were  encamped  at  Gi'jeah,  with  a 
small  l)ody  of  GOO  men,  and  as  they  looked  down 
from  that  height  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  coun- 
try, and  of  their  native  tribe  esjiecially.  they  wept 
aloud  (e/cAoioj/,  LXX.;  1  Sam.  xiii.  16). 

Eroni  this  oppression,  as  Jonathan  by  his  former 
act  had  l)een  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now  he  was 
the  first  to  deliver  his  [)eoiile.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion Saul  had  1  een  equally  with  himself  involved 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  deed.  Said  "  blew  Uie 
trumpet;"  Saul  had  "smitten  the  officer  of  the 
Philistines"  (xiii.  3,  4).  But  now  it  would  seem 
that  Jonathan  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  whole 
risk  himself.  •'  The  day,"  the  day  fixe<l  by  him 
(-yi'cETOi  ;')  Vfifpa,  LXX.;  1  Sam.  xiv.  1)  ap- 
proached; and  without  communicating  his  jmyect 
to  any  one.  except  the  young  man,  whom,  like  all 
the  chiefs  of  that  a<;e,  he  retained  as  his  armor- 
bearer,  he  sallied  forth  from  (Jibeah  to  attack  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  stationed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steep  di-file  of  Michninsh  (xiv.  I).  Ilia 
words  are  short.  l)ut  they  breathe  exHcti.>  the  an- 
cient and  |)eculiar  spirit  of  the  Israelite  warrior. 
"  Come,  and  lot  us  go  over  unto  the  garrison  of 
these  uncircumcised ;  it  may  l>e  that  Jehovah  will 
work  for  us:  for  there  is  no  lestniint  tc  Jchovafa 


a  (A.  V.  "  Garriiion  ")  tok  Na<ri/5,  LXX. ;   1 
xiU.  8,  4.     See  £wald,  U.  470. 
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to  save  hy  many  or  by  few."  The  answer  is  no 
less  characteristic  of  the  close  friendship  of  the  two 
young  men :  already  like  lo  that  which  afterwards 
sprang  up  between  Jonathan  and  David.  "  Uo  all 
that  is  in  thine  heart;  ....  behold,  /  am  with 
thee;  as  thy  heart  is  my  heart  (LXX. ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  ")."  After  the  manner  of  the  time  (and  the 
more,  probably,  from  having  taken  no  counsel  of 
the  hii;li-priest  or  any  prophet  before  his  depart- 
ure) Jonathan  proposed  to  draw  an  omen  for  their 
course  from  the  conduct  of  the  enemy.  If  the 
garrison,  on  seeing  them,  gave  intimations  of  de- 
scending upon  them,  they  would  reuiain  in  the 
ralley;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  raised  a  chal- 
lenge to  advance,  they  were  to  accept  it.  The  lat- 
ter turned  out  to  be  tlie  case.  The  first  appear- 
iujce  of  the  two  warriors  from  behind  the  rocks  was 
taken  by  the  Philistines  as  a  iurtive  apparition  of 
'■  the  Hebrews  coining  forth  out  of  the  holes  where 
they  had  hid  themselves;  "  and  they  were  welcomed 
with  a  scoffing  invitation  (such  as  the  Jebusites 
afterwards  ottered  to  David),  "Come  up,  and  we 
will  show  3'ou  a  thing "  (xiv.  -1-12).  Jonathan 
immediately  took  them  at  their  word.  Strong  and 
active  as  he  was,  "  strong  as  a  lion,  and  swift  as  an 
eagle"  (2  Sam.  i.  2'J),  he  was  fully  equal  to  the 
adventure  of  climbing  on  his  hands  and  feet  up  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  \V'hen  he  came  directly  in  view 
of  them,  with  his  armor-bearer  behind  him,  they 
both,  after  the  manner  of  their  tribe  (1  Chr.  xii. 
2)  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows,  stones,  and  jjeb- 
bles,"  Iroin  their  bows,  crossbows,  and  slings,  with 
such  effect  that  20  men  fell  at  the  first  onset 
[Amis,  vol.  i.  p.  160  b.].  A  panic  seized  the  gar- 
rison, thence  spread  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to 
the  surrounding  hordes  of  marauders;  an  earth- 
quake combined  with  the  terror  of  the  moment; 
the  confusion  increased;  the  Israelites  who  had 
been  taken  slaves  by  the  Philistines  during  the  last 
3  days  (LXX.)  rose  in  mutiny:  the  Israelites  who 
lay  hid  in  the  numerous  caverns  and  deep  holes  in 
which  the  rocks  of  the  neighborhood  abound,  sprang 
out  of  their  subterranean  dwellings.  Saul  and  his 
Uttle  band  had  watched  in  astonishment  the  wild 
retreat  from  the  heights  of  Gibeah  —  he  now  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  which  led  him  headlong  after  the 
fugitives,  over  the  rugged  plateau  of  Bethel,  and 
down  *  the  pass  of  Beth-horon  to  Ajaloii  (xiv.  I-d- 
31).  [GiBKAH,  p.  915.]  The  father  and  son  had 
not  met  on  that  day:  Saul  only  conjectured  his 
son's  absence  from  not  finding  him  when  he  num- 
bered the  people.  Jonathan  had  not  heard  of  the 
rasii  curse  (xiv.  24)  which  Saul  hivoked  on  any  one 
who  ate  before  the  evening.  In  the  dizziness  and 
darkness  (Hebrew,  1  Sam.  xiv.  27)  that  came  on 
after  his  desperate  exertions,  he  put  forth  the  staff" 
which  apparently  had  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  been 
his  chief  weapon,  and  tasted  the  honey  which  lay 
on  the  ground  as  they  passed  throug)i  the  forest. 
The  pursuers  in  general  were  restrained  even  from 
this  slight  indulgence  by  fear  of  the  royal  curse ; 
but  the  moment  that  the  day,  with  its  enforced 
fast,  was  over,  they  flew,  like  JMuslmis  at  sunset 


a  We  have  taken  the  LXX.  version  of  xiv.  13,  14  : 
SKe^Kexj/av  Kara  TTpotroiTrov  *luitfdOaVf  Kol  enaTa^eu  av- 
Tous  .  ■  .  .  iv  /SoAto-i  Ka\  fv  TCTpolSoAois  Ka.\  ev  KoxAaf i 
Tov  TreSi'ou,  for  "  they  fell  before  Jonathan  .  .  .  . 
within  as  it  were  a  half  acre  of  gi-ound,  which  a  yoke 
if  oxen  might  plough."  The  alteration  of  the  He- 
brew neces-^iary  to  produce  this  reading  of  the  LXX., 
S  given  by  Kennicott  (Dissert,  on  1  Cnron.  xi.  p.  453). 
Bwald  (ii.  4W)  makes  this  last  to  be,  "  Jonathan  and 
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during  the  fa^  of  Ramadan,  on  the  captured  catttej 
and  devoured  them,  even  to  the  brutal  neglect 
of  the  law  which  forbade  the  dismemberment  of 
the  fresh  carcases  with  the  blood.  This  violation 
of  the  law  Saul  endeavored  to  prevent  and  to  expi- 
ate by  erecting  a  large  stone,  which  serveil  both  aa 
a  rude  table  and  as  an  altar ;  the  first  altar  that 
was  raised  under  the  monarchy.  It  was  in  the 
dead  of  night  after  this  wild  revel  was  over  that  he 
proposed  that  ihe  pursuit  should  be  continued  til] 
dawn ;  and  then,  when  the  silence  of  the  oracle  of 
the  high-priest  indicated  that  something  had  oc- 
curred to  intercept  the  Divine  favor,  the  lot  was 
tried,  and  Jonathan  appeared  as  the  culprit.  Jeph- 
thah's  dreadful  sacrifice  would  have  been  rejieated; 
but  the  people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of 
that  great  day ;  and  Jonathan  was  saved  <-'  (xiv.  Ii- 
46). 

2.  This  is  the  only  great  exploit  of  Jonathan's 
life.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career  is  derived 
from  the  friendship  with  David,  which  began  on 
the  day  of  David's  return  from  the  victorj'  over  the 
champion  of  Gath,  and  continued  till  his  death. 
It  is  the  first  Biblical  instance  of  a  romantic  friend- 
ship, such  as  was  common  afterwards  in  Greece, 
and  has  been  since  in  Christendom;  and  is  remark- 
able both  as  giving  its  sanction  to  these,  and  as 
filled  with  a  pathos  of  its  own,  which  has  been 
imitated,  but  never  surpassed,  in  modern  works  of 
fiction.  "The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul  "  —  "  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing 
the  love  of  women"  (1  Sam.  xviii.  1;  2  Sam.  i. 
26).  Each  found  in  each  the  affection  that  he 
found  not  in  his  own  family :  no  jealousy  of  rivalry 
between  the  two,  as  claimants  for  the  same  throne, 
ever  interposed :  "  Thou  shalt  be  king  in  Israel, 
and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee  "  \\  Sam.  xxiii.  17). 
The  friendship  was  confirmed,  after  the  maimer  of 
the  time,  by  a  solemn  compact  often  repeated. 
The  first  was  injmediately  on  their  first  acquaint- 
ance. Jonathan  gave  Dav!d  as  a  pledge  his  royal 
mantle,  his  sword,  his  girdle,  and  his  famous  bow 
(xviii.  4).  His  fidelity  was  soon  calletl  into  action 
by  the  insane  rage  of  his  father  against  David. 
He  interceded  for  his  life,  at  first  with  success  (1 
Sam.  xix.  1-7).  Then  the  madness  returned  and 
David  fled.  It  was  in  a  secret  interview  during 
this  flight,  by  the  stone  of  Ezel,  that  the  second 
covenant  was  made  between  the  two  friends,  of  a 
still  more  binding  kind,  extending  to  their  mutual 
posterity  —  Jonathan  laying  such  emphasis  on  this 
portion  of  the  compact,  as  almost  to  suggest  the 
lielief  of  a  slight  misgiving  on  his  part  of  David's 
future  conduct  in  this  respect.  It  is  this  interview 
which  brings  out  the  character  of  Jonathan  in  the 
liveliest  colors  —  his  little  artifices  —  his  love  for 
both  his  father  and  his  friend  —  his  bitter  disap- 
pointment at  his  father's  unmanageable  fury  —  his 
familiar  sport  of  archery,  ^^'ith  passionate  em- 
braces and  tears  the  two  friends  parted,  to  meet 
only  once  more  (1  Sam.  xx.).  That  one  more 
meeting  was  far  away  in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  during 


his  friend  were  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  ploughing,  and  re- 
sisting the  sharp  ploughshares." 

*  In  xiv.  23,  31,  the  LXX.  reads  "  Bamoth  "  for 
'■  Beth-aven,"  and  omits  "  Ajalon." 

c  Josephus  Ant.  (vi.  6,  §  5)  puts  into  Jonathan's 
mouth  a  speech  of  patriotic  solf-rlevotion,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Greek  or  Roman.  Ewald  (ii.  483)  sup. 
poses  that  a  substitute  was  killed  in  his  place.  Ther« 
is  no  trace  of  either  of  these  in  the  sacred  narratiTA. 
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Saul's  pursuit  of  David.  Jonathan's  alarm  for  bis 
friend's  life  is  now  changed  into  a  confidence  that 
he  will  escape:  "He  strengthened  his  hand  in 
God."  Finally,  and  for  tlie  third  time,  they  re- 
newed tlie  co\enant,  and  then  pai-ted  forever  (1 
Sam.  xxlii.  16-18). 

From  this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  till  tlie 
battle  of  Gilboa.  In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  liis 
two  brothers  and'  his  father,  and  his  corpse  siiared 
their  fate  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  2,  8).  [Saui..]  His  aslies 
were  buried  first  at  Jabesh-Gilead  {ibid.  13),  but 
afterwards  removed  with  those  of  his  father  to 
Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  The  news 
of  his  death  occasioned  the  celebrated  elegj'  of 
David,  in  which  he,  as  the  friend,  naturally  occu- 
pies the  chk.'f  place  (2  Sam.  i.  22,  2.!,  2.3,  2tJ),  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  sung  in  the  education  of 
the  archers  of  .Judah,  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
great  archer,  Jonathan:  "  He  bade  them  teach  the 
children  of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bow  "  (2  Sam.  i. 
17,  IS). 

lie  left  one  son,  five  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  -1),  to  wliom  lie  had  prol)- 
ably  given  his  original  name  of  Merib-liaal,  after 
wards  changed  for  iMepliibosheth  (comp.  1  Chr.  viii. 
34,  ix.  40).  [Mi;i-nir,osm;Tii.]  Through  him 
the  line  of  descendants  was  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Ezra  (1  Clir.  ix.  40),  and  even  then  their 
great  ancestor's  archery  was  practiced  amongst 
them.     [S.\UL.] 

2.  Qn3in^.)  Son  of  Shiniea,  brother  of  Jon- 
adab,  and  nephew  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ;  1  (  Iir. 
XX.  7).  He  inherited  the  union  of  civil  and  military 
gifts,  so  conspicuous  in  his  uncle.  Like  David,  he 
engaged  in  a  single  combat  and  slew  a  gigantic 
Philistine  of  Gath,  who  was  remarkable  for  an 
additional  finger  and  toe  on  each  hand  and  foot 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  If  we  niay  identify  the  Jonathan 
of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  32  with  the  -Jonatliaii  of  tliis  pas- 
sage, where  the  word  translated  "uncle"  may  tie 
"  nephew,"  he  was  (Ifke  his  brother  Jonadab) 
"wise" — and  as  such,  was  David's  counsellor  and 
secretary.  .lerome  (  Qiiasl.  Ikh.  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  12) 
conjectures  tliat  this  was  Nathan  the  prophet,  tlms 
making  up  the  8th  son,  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
13-15.      Hut  tliis  is  not  probable 

3.  [.ToiiKtItfts.']  The  son  of  Aliiathar,  the  high- 
priest.  He  is  the  litst  descendant  of  Eli,  of  whom 
we  hear  anything.  He  ajijiears  on  two  occasions. 
1.  On  the  day  of  David's  fliijht  from  Absalom, 
having  first  accompanied  his  father  Abiatliar  as  far 
as  Olivet  (2  Sam.  xv.  30),  he  returned  with  him 
to  Jerusalem,  and  was  there,  with  Ahimaaz  the 
son  of  Zadok,  employed  as  a  messenger  to  carry 
back  the  news  of  Hushai's  plans  to  David  (xvii. 
15-21).  2.  On  the  day  of  Solomon's  inauguration, 
he  suddenly  broke  in  iiiwn  the  banquet  of  Adoiiijah, 
to  announce  the  success  of  the  rival  prince  (1  K.  i. 
42,  43).  It  may  be  inferred  from  Adonijah's  ex- 
pression ("  Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  bringest 
good  tidings  "),  that  he  had  followed  the  policy  of 
his  father  Abiatliar  in  Adonijah's  supjiort. 

On  l)oth  occasions,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he 
appears  a«  the  swift  and  trusty  messenger. 

4.  The  son  of  Shage  the  Ilanirite  (1  Chr.  xi. 
34;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32).  He  was  one  of  David's 
heroes  (f/i/jliorim).  The  EXX.  makes  his  fatlier's 
came  Sidi  (2&,A({),  and  applies  llie  epithet  "  Ara- 
rite  "  (6  ' kpapi)  to  Joiiatlian  himself.  "  Ilarar" 
B  not  mentioned  elsewhere  as  a  jilace;  but  it  is  a 
poetical  word  for  "  Har"  (mountain),  and,  as  such. 
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may  possibly  signify  in  this  passage  "  the  moun- 
taineer." Another  ofiicer  (Ahiam)  is  mentioned 
with  .Jonathan,  as  bearing  the  same  designation 
(1  Chr.  xi.  35)!  A.  P.  S. 

5.  OnDSn%)  The  son,  or  descendant,  of 
Gershom  the  son  of  JMoses,  whose  name  in  the 
Masoretic  copies  is  changed  to  Manasseh,  in  order 
to  screen  the  memory  of  the  great  lawgiver  from 
the  disgrace  which  attached  to  the  apostasy  of  one 
so  closely  connected  with  him  (Judg.  xviii.  30). 
While  wandering  through  the  country  in  search 
of  a  home,  the  young  Levite  of  Hethlehem-Judah 
came  to  the  house  of  Micah,  the  rich  Ephraimite, 
and  was  by  him  appointed  to  be  a  kind  of  private 
chaplain,  and  to  minister  in  the  house  of  gods,  or 
sanctuary,  which  Micah  had  made  in  imitation  of 
that  at  Shiloh.  He  was  recognized  by  the  five 
Danite  spies  appointed  by  their  tribe  to  search  the 
land  for  an  inheritance,  who  lodged  in  tlie  house 
of  Jlicah  on  their  way  nortliwards.  The  favorable 
answer  which  he  gave  when  consulted  with  regard 
to  the  issue  of  their  expedition  probably  induced 
them,  on  their  march  to  Laish  with  the  warriors 
of  their  tribe,  to  turn  aside  again  to  the  house  of 
Micah,  and  carry  off  the  ephod  and  terapliim,  super- 
stitiously  hoping  thus  to  make  success  certain. 
Jonathan,  to  whose  ambition  they  appealed,  accom- 
panied them,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
patron ;  he  was  present  at  the  massacre  of  the  de- 
fenseless inhabitants  of  Laish,  and  in  the  new  city, 
which  rose  from  its  ashes,  he  was  constituted  priest 
of  the  graven  image,  an  office  which  became  hered- 
itary in  his  family  till  the  Captivity.  The  Targum 
of  K.  Joseph,  on  1  Chr.  xxiii.  IG,  identifies  him 
with  Shebuel  the  son  of  Gershom,  who  is  there 

said  to  have  repented  (SH^n^l  ^53?)  in  his  old 
age,  and  to  have  been  a]i[>ointed  by  David  as  chief 
over  his  treasures.  All  this  arises  from  a  play 
upon  the  name  Shebuel,  from  which  this  meaning 
is  extracted  in  accordance  with  a  favorite  practice 
of  the  Targumist. 

6.  (iri3"1''.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Adin  (Ezr. 
viii.  6),  whose  representative  Ebed  returned  with 
Ezra  at  the  head  of  fifty  males,  a  number  which  is 
increiisod  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  1  Esdr.  viii. 
32,  where  Jonathan  is  written  'Iwvidai- 

7.  [In  1  Esdr.,  'loivdQas'  Jonnllios.]  A  priest, 
the  son  of  Asahel,  one  of  the  four  who  assisted  I-Jira 
in  investigating  the  marriages  with  foreign  women, 
which  had  been  contracted  by  the  people  who 
returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x.  15;  1  Esdr.  ix. 
14). 

8.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit.]  A  priest,  and  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers  in  the  days  of  Joiukim, 
son  of  .leshua.  He  was  the  representative  of  the 
family  of  Melicu  (Neh.  xii.  14). 

9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and  brother  of 
Johanan  (Jer.  xl.  8).  The  LXX.  in  this  passage 
omit  bis  name  altogether,  and  in  this  they  are  sup- 
ported by  two  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  parallel 
passage  of  2  K.  xxv.  2.^.  In  three  others  of  Ken- 
nicott's it  was  erased,  and  was  origin.ally  omitted 
in  tliree  of  De  Rossi's.  He  was  one  of  the  captains 
of  the  army  who  had  escaped  from  Jerusalem  in 
the  final  assault  by  the  Chaldspans,  and,  after  the 
capture  of  Zedekiah  at  .Jericho,  had  crossed  the 
.Jordan,  and  reniainefl  in  the  open  country  of  the 
Ammonites  till  the  victorious  army  h:id  retired  with 
their  spoils  and  cnpt  les.  He  Brcompanie<l  hit 
brother  Johanan  and   the  other  captains,  who  re- 
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jorted  to  Gedaliah  at  IMizpah,  and  from  that  time 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  him.  Hitzig  decides 
against  the  LXX.  and  the  JISS.  which  omit  the 
name  {Der  Proph.  Jeremias),  on  the  ground  that 
the  very  similarity'  between  Jonathan  and  Johanan 
favors  the  belief  that  they  were  brothers. 

W.  A.  W. 

10-  (]'p2V  :  'luvddav;  [FA.  once  Ia)ai/a0ov.] ) 
Son  of  Joiada,  and  his  successor  in  the  high-priest- 
bood.  The  only  fact  connected  with  his  pontificate 
recorded  in  Scripture,  is  that  the  genealogical  rec- 
ords of  the  priests  and  Levites  were  kept  in  his 
day  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22),  and  that  the  chronicles  of 
the  state  were  continued  to  his  time  {ib.  23).  Jon- 
athan (or,  as  he  is  called  in  Neh.  xii.  22,  23,  John 
[Johanan])  hved,  of  course,  long  after  the  death  of 
Nehemiah,  and  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
Josephus,  who  also  calls  him  John,  as  do  Eusebius  " 
and  Nicephorus  likewise,  relates  that  he  murdered 
his  own  lirother  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  because  Jesus 
was  endeavorir,g  to  get  the  high-priesthood  from 
him  through  the  influence  of  Bagoses  the  Persian 
general.  He  adds  that  John  by  this  misdeed 
brought  two  great  judgments  upon  the  Jews :  the 
one,  that  Bagoses  entered  into  the  Temple  and 
polluted  it ;  the  other,  that  he  imposed  a  heavy  tax 
of  50  shekels  upon  every  lamb  offered  in  sacrifice, 
to  punish  them  for  this  horrible  crime  (A.  J.  xi. 
7,  §  1).  Jonathan,  or  John,  was  high-priest  for 
32  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  the  Alexandr. 
Chron.  (Seld.  de  Success,  in  P.  E.  cap.  vi.,  vii.). 
Milman  speaks  of  the  murder  of  Jesus  as  "  the  only 
memorable  transaction  in  the  annals  of  Judsea  from 
the  death  of  Nehemiah  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great"  {Uisl.  of  Jews,  ii.  29). 

11.  [Vat.  FA.i  Iwavav.}  Father  of  Zechariah, 
a  priest  who  blew  the  trumpet  at  the  dedication  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  xii.  35).  He  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  course  of  Shemaiah.  The  words  "son  of" 
seem  to  be  improperly  inserted  before  the  following 
name,  Matinniu/i,  as  appears  by  comparing  xi.  17. 

A.  (J.  H. 

12.  i'lcovdeas,)    1  Esdr.  viii.  32.     [See  No.  6.] 

13.  [Sin.i  1  Mace.  ii.  5,  lwvadr]s;  Sin.ca  Alex. 
laivadas;  so  Sin.  in  v.  17:  Jonnthas.']  A  son  of 
]\Iattathias,  and  leader  of  the  Jews  in  their  war  of 
independence  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Judas 
Maccabfeus,  b.  c.  IGl  (1  Mace.  ix.  19  ff.).  [Mac- 
cabees.] 

14.  [Alex,  in  xi.  70  \wvaQov,  gen.]  A  son  of 
Absalom  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11),  sent  by  Simon  with  a 
force  to  occupy  Joppa,  which  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xii.  33),  though  prob- 
ably held  only  by  a  weak  garrison.  Jonathan  ex- 
pelled the  inhabitants  {tovs  uutus  ev  avrfjy  cf. 
Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  3)  and  secured  the  city.  Jon- 
athan was  probably  a  brother  of  Mattathias  (2) 
(1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

15.  ['Icoi/a^as;  Alex,  in  viii.  22,  Icoj/a^Tjs:  Jona- 
thns.'\  A  priest  who  is  said  to  have  offered  up  a 
Bolenm  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  made 
by  Nehemiah  after  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  fire 
(2  Mace.  i.  23  fF.:  cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Jsr.  iv. 
184  f.).  The  narrative  is  interesting,  as  it  presents 
X  singular  example  of  the  combination  of  public 
prayer  with  sacrifice  (Grimm,  ad  2  Mace.  \.  c). 

B.  F.  W. 
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a   Chron.    Can.    lib.   poster,    p.    340.     But   in    the 
^iemonst.  Evang.  lib.  yiii.,  Jonathan. 


JON'ATHAS  Cluvdeov;  [Vat.  Alex,  ladw 
[Vulg.  omits;  Old  Lat.]  Jonathiis :  alii,  Nathan') 
the  Latin  'form  of  the  common  name  Jonathan, 
which  is  presened  in  A.  V.  in  Tob.  v.  13. 

B.  F.  W. 

JCNATH-E'LEM-RECHO'KIM    ngV 

D^l7'irT1  Q\:S,  a  dumb  (/we  of  (in)  distant 
places),  a  phrase  found  once  only  in  the  Bible,  as  a 
heading  to  the  56th  psalm.  Critics  and  comrren- 
tators  are  very  far  from  being  agreed  on  its  mean- 
ing. Kashi  considers  that  David  employed  the 
phrase  to  describe  his  own  unhappy  condition  when, 
exiled  from  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  living  with 
Achish,  and  was  an  oliject  of  suspicion  and  hatred 
to  the  countrjnien  of  Goliath  :  thus  was  he  amongst 

the  Philistines  as  a  mute .  (i'T'D^S)  dove.  Kin.chi 
supplies  the  following  commentary:  "  The  Philiij- 
tines  sought  to  seize  and  slay  David  (1  Sam.  xxix. 
4-11),  and  he,  in  his  terror,  and  pretending  to  have 
lost  his  reason,  called  himself  Jonath,  even  as  a 
dove  driven  from  her  cote."  Knapj)'s  explanation 
"  on  the  oppression  of  foreign  nders  "  —  assigning 
to  Eltni  the  same  meaning  which  it  has  in  Ex.  xv. 
15  —  is  in  bamiony  with  the  contents  of  the  psalm, 
and  is  worthy  of  consideration.  De  AVette  trans- 
lates Jonath  Ekm  Rechokim  "  dove  of  tlie  distant 
terebinths,"  or  "  of  the  dove  of  dumbness  (Stumm- 
heit)  among  the  strangers"  or  "in  distant  places." 
According  to  the  Septuagint,  inrtp  rov  \aov  rod 
airh  Twv  ayloov  yueyUO/cpu/^/xeVou,  "  on  the  i)eople 
far   removed    from    the   holy    places "     (probably 

DbW=Db:iS,  the  Temple-hall;  see  Orient.  Lit- 
eratur-Blalt,  p.  579,  year  J841),  a  rendering  which 
very  nearly  accords  with  the  (Jhaldee  paraphra.se: 
"On  the  congregation  of  Israel,  compared  with  a 
mute  dove  while  exiled  from  tlieir  cities,  but  who 
come  back  again  and  ofltr  praise  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe."  Aben  I^ra,  who  regards  .Jonath  Elem 
Rechokim  as  merely  indicating  the  modulation  or 

the  rhythm  of  the  psalm  (comp.  the  title  jH/^S 

"ini2?n,  Ps.  xxii.),  appears  to  come  the  nearest 
to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  his  explanation, 
"  after  the  melody  of  the  air  which  begins  Jonath^ 
e/em-Rechokini."  In  the  B/our  to  Mendelssohn's 
version  of  the  Psalms  Jonath  Elem  Rechokim  is 
mentioned  as  a  musical  instnnnent  which  produced 
dull,  mournful  sounds.     "  Some  take  it  tor  a  pipe 

called  in  Greek  'f\vfxos,  H^V,  from  p%  Greek, 
which  would  make  the  inscription  read  "  the  long 
Grecian  pipe,"  but  this  does  not  appear  to  us  ad- 
missible "  (Biourist'a  Preface,  p.  20). 

D.  W.  M. 

JOP'PA  0^^,  i.  e.  Yafo,  beauty;  the  A.  V. 
follows  the  Greek  form,  except  once,  Jai'Ho:  'iSmn], 
LXX.  N.  T.  and  Vulg.  [Joppe] ;  'iSwri,  Joseph. 
—  at  least  in  the  most  recent  editions  —  Stral^o, 
and  others:  now  Yafa  or  Jaffa),  a  town  on  thp 
S.  W.  coast  of  Palestine,  the  port  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.* 
Its  etymology  is  variously  explained ;  some  deriving 
it  from  "  Japhet,"  others  from  "  lopa,"  danghtei 
of  .lEolus  and  wife  of  Cepheus,  Andromeda's  father, 
its  reputed  founder;  others  interpreting  it  "the 


!<  *  The  Ordnance  Siirvej/  (p.  21)  makes  Joppa  a  littlt 
over  39  miles  from  .Jerusalem  (Oli'vet)  by  the  way  ol 
Jimzii  (Qinizo).  U. 
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ratch-tower  of  jov,"  or  '-beauty,"  and  so  forth 
(Kelaiid,  PnUeHiwi,  p.  8G4).  The  fact  is.  that  from 
its  lieiiig  a  sea-p<jrf,  it  had  a  profaiie,  as  well  as  a 
sacred  history.  I'liiiy  following  Mela  {Dv  situ  Orb. 
i.  12)  says,  that  it  was  of  ante-diluvian  antiquity 
(iV.(/.  llht.  V.  14);  and  even  Sir  John  JIaundeville. 
in  the  14th  century,  bears  witness  —  tIionj;li  it 
must  tie  confessed  a  clumsy  one  —  to  that  tradition 
{K'lrly  Travels  in  P.  p.  142).  According  to 
joscphus,  it  originally  belongeil  to  the  I'lioenicians 
(_Aiit.  xiii.  15,  §  4).  Here,  writes  Strabo,  some  say 
Andromeda  was  exposefl  to  the  whale  (Gtof/rnji/i. 
xvi.  p.  751);  comp.  Miiller's  J/let.  Gnec.  Fraym. 
vol.  iv.  p.  325,  and  his  Geoyrnpli.  Gnec.  .Win.  vol. 
i.  p.  79),  and  he  appeals  to  its  elevated  position  in 
belialf  of  those  who  laid  the  scene  there;  though 
in  order  to  do  so  consistently,  he  had  already  shown 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  transjiort  .(ICthiopia 
into  riioenieia  (Strab.  i.  p.  43).  However,  in  I'liny's 
age  —  and  Josephus  had  just  before  affirmed  the 
same  (fli//.  Jwl.  iii.  9,  §  3)  —  they  still  showed 
the  chains  by  which  Andromeda  was  bound ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  M.  Scaurus  the  younger,  the  same 
that  was  so  much  employed  in  Judoea  by  I'ompey 
(Bell.  .Jud.  i.  6,  §  2  ff),  had  the  bones  of  the 
monster  transported  to  Home  from  .loppa  — where 
till  then  they  had  been  exhiliifed  (Mela,  |6(V/.)  — 
and  displayed  them  there  during  his  tedileship  to 
the  public  amongst  other  prodigies.  Nor  would 
they  have  been  uninteresting  to  the  modern  geol- 
ogist, if  his  report  be  correct.  For  they  measured 
40  feet  in  lenijth;  the  span  of  the  ribs  exceeding 
that  of  the  Indian  elephant;  and  the  thickness  of 
the  spine  or  vertebra  being  one  foot  and  a  half 
"  sesquipcdalis,"  i.  e.  in  circumference  —  when 
Solinus  says  "  semipedalis,"  he  means  in  diameter, 
see  I'lin.  jVal.  I/isl.  ix.  5  and  the  note,  Delphin 
ed.).  Keland  would  trace  the  adventures  of  .Jonah 
in  this  legendary  guise  (see  al)Ove);  but  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  it  symbolizes  tlie  first  inter- 
change of  conmierce  lietween  the  Greeks,  personified 
in  their  errant  hero  I'erseus,  and  the  rhcenicians, 
whose  lovely  —  but  till  then  unexplored  —  clime 
may  be  well  shadowed  forth  in  the  fair  virgin 
Andromeda.  I'erseus,  in  the  tale,  is  said  to  have 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
monster.  I'ossibly  he  may  have  discovered  or  im- 
proved the  harbor,  the  roar  from  whose  foaming 
reefs  on  the  north,  could  scarcely  have  been  sur- 
passed by  the  barkings  of  .Scylla  or  Charybdis. 
Kvcn  the  chains  shown  there  may  have  been  those 
by  which  his  sliip  was  attached  to  the  shore.  Kings 
used  by  the  Itomans  for  mooring  their  ves-sels  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  Terr.acina  in  the  S.  angle  of 
the  ancient  port  (Murray's  Ilundbk.  for  S.  lOily, 
p.  10,  2d  ed.). 

Ii'cturning  to  the  province  of  history,  we  find 
that  .lapho  or  .loppa  was  situated  in  the  portion  of 
Dan  (.Josh.  xix.  4(i)  on  the  coast  towards  the  »f>uth; 
and  on  a  hill  so  high,  says  Strabo,  that  people 
allirme<l  (but  incorrectly)  that  Jerusalem  was  visilde 
fron:  its  summit.  Having  a  harlior  nttache<l  to 
it  —  though  alw.ays,  as  still,  a  dangerous  one  —  it 
became  the  port  of  .Jerusalem,  when  Jerus.ilem 
became  metro|K>li8  of  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of 

n  •  The  statement  here  l«  not  dtrirtly  nrcumtc. 
?nul  starting  from  Autloch  on  his  2d  nilsflonnry 
ioumey  did  not  go  li.v  eca  (Arts  xv.  39)  but  tniTclled 
Dy  land  throUK'li  Syria  and  Clllciii  (vcr.  41).  Nor  wnn 
Tyre  liU  "  landing  pliirc  "  on  lil.t  l.xit  journey  to  .Utu- 
•alem  (Acta  xxi.  3),  lor  though  the  Tc»»el  touched 
Ihara  the  voyagf  termlaalea  {rbv  irAoCk'  inunivayTti)  at 
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,  David,  and  certainly  never  did  port  and  metropolii 
I  more  strikingly  resemble  each  other  in  ditticultj 
,  of  approach  both  by  sea  and  land.  Hence,  except 
in  journeys  to  and  from  Jerus.ilem,  it  was  not  much 
I  used.  In  St.  I'auls  travels,  for  instance,  the 
j  start inff-points  by  water  are,  Antioch  (Acts  xv.  39, 
via  the  Orontes,  it  is  presumed  —  xviii.  22,  23,  wai 
proi)ably  a  l.ind-journey  throughout):  (.'asarea  (ix. 
30,  and  xxvii.  2),  and  once  Seleucia  (xiii.  4,  namely 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes).  Also  once 
Antioch  (xiv.  2G)  and  once  Tyre,  as  a  landing 
place  (xxi.  3).«  And  the  same  preference  for  the 
more  northern  ports  is  observalJe  in  the  early 
pilgrims,  beginning  with  him  of  IJordcaux. 

Hut  Joppa  was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  cedar 
and  pine-wood,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  to  be  landed 
l)y  the  servants  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre:  thence  to 
be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon —  for  the  erection  of  the  first  "  house  of  habi- 
tation "  ever  made  with  hands  for  the  invisible 
Jehovah.  It  was  by  way  of  Joppn,  similarly,  that 
like  materials  were  conveyed  from  the  same  locality, 
by  permission  of  Cyrus,  for  the  reliuildiiig  of  the 
2d  Temple  under  Zerubbabel  (1  K.  v.  9;  2  Chr. 
ii.  16;  Kzr.  iii.  7).  Here  Jonah,  whenever  and 
wherever  he  may  have  livetl  (2  K.  xiv.  25  certainly 
does  not  clear  up  the  first  of  these  points),  "  took 
ship  to  flee  from  the  presence  of  his  Maker,"  and 
accomplished  that  singular  history,  which  our  Lord 
has  a[)propriated  as  a  type  of  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  His  own  (Jon.  i.  3; 
.Matth.  xii.  40).  Here,  lastly,  on  the  house-top  of 
Simon  the  tinner,  "  liy  the  sea-side"  —  with  the 
view  therefore  circumscrilied  on  the  E.  by  the  high 
ground  on  which  the  town  stood ;  but  connnanding 
a  boundless  prospect  over  the  western  waters  —  St. 
Peter  had  his  "  vision  of  tolerance,"  as  it  has  been 
liappily  designated,  and  went  forth  like  a  2d  I'er- 
seus —  but  from  the  ICast— to  emancipate,  from  still 
worse  thraldom,  the  virgin  daughter  of  the  West. 
The  Christian  poet  Arator  has  not  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  mystical  coimection  between  the  raising  to 
life  of  the  aged  Tabifha  — the  occasion  of  ."^t.  Peter's 
visit  to  Joppa  —  and  the  baptism  of  the  first  (ientile 
household  {/)e  Act.  A/h>«I.  1.  840,  ap.  Jligne,  Patrol. 
Curs.  C'oni/il.  Ixviii.  1(14). 

These  are  the  great  IJiblical  events  of  which 
Joppa  has  been  the  scene.  In  the  interval  that 
elajised  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations  it 
experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It  had  sided  with 
.Apollonius,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Jon- 
athan M.iccabeeus  (1  Mace.  x.  70).  It  witnessed 
the  meeting  between  the  latter  and  Ptolemy  (ibid. 
xi.  6).  Simon  had  his  suspicions  of  its  inlialiitants, 
and  set  a  garrison  there  (ibid.  xii.  34).  which  he 
afterwards  strengthened  considerably  (ibid.  xiii.  11). 
Hut  when  jieace  was  rcstore<l,  he  reestablished  it 
once  more  as  a  haven  (ibitl.  xiv.  5).  He  likewise 
rebuilt  the  fortifications  (ibid.  ver.  34).  This  occu- 
pation of  .Joppa  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint nri,'ed  by  Antiochus,  son  of  Demetrius, 
against  Simon;  but  the  latter  alleged  in  excuse  the 
mischief  which  had  been  done  by  its  inhabitants  to 
his  fellow  citizens  (ibid.  xv.  30  and  36).  It  would 
appear  that  Judas    Maccabn^us   had    burnt   their 


I'toli-mnis  (ver.  7).  I'owibly  also  I'aul  dt^rnibarked 
at  Seleucia.  not  Antioch  (Arts  xiv.  20),  for  in  such 
ca»es  it  wiw  very  connnon  to  Kpfjil*  of  tlie  town  and  it* 
hiirlmr  n»  one  (comp.  Acts  xx.  0).  Tlic  Orontes,  it  il 
true,  wiitt  nnvigiible  at  tliat  time  (though  It  la  D' 
longer  so)  as  fiir  up  as  Antioch.  B 
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haven  some  time  back  for  a  gross  act  of  barbarity 
(2  Mace.  xii.  B).  Tribute  was  subsequently  exacted 
for  its  possession  from  Hyrcamis  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes.  By  I'ompey  it  was  once  more  made  inde- 
pendent, and  comprehended  under  Syria  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  4);  but  by  Cresar  it  was  not  only 
restored  to  the  .lews,  but  its  revenues  —  whether 
from  land  or  from  export-duties  —  were  bestowed 
upon  the  2d  Hyrcanus,  and  his  heirs  (xiv.  10,  §  6). 
Wlien  Herod  the  Great  commenced  operations,  it 
was  seized  by  him,  lest  he  should  leave  a  hostile 
stronghold  in  his  rear,  when  he  marched  upon 
.lerusalem  (xiv.  15,  §  1),  and  Augustus  confirmed 
him  in  its  possession  (xv.  7,  §  4).  It  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  Archelaus,  when  constituted 
ethnarch  (xvii.  11,  §  4),  and  passed  with  Syria 
under  Cyrenius,  when  Archelaus  had  been  deposed 
(xvii.  12,  §  5).  Under  Cestius  (i.  e.  Gessius  l-'lorus) 
it  was  destroyed  amidst  great  slaughter  of  its  in- 
habitants {Bell:  Jii'l.  ii.  18,  §  10;  and  such  a  nest 
of  pirates  had  it  become,  when  Vespasian  arrived 
in  those  parts,  that  it  underwent  a  second  and 
entire  destruction  —  together  with  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages—  at  his  hands  (iii.  9,  §  -3).  Thus  it  appears 
that  this  port  had  already  begun  to  be  the  den  of 
robbers  and  outcasts  which  it  was  in  Strabo's  time 
{Geof/rapli.  xvi.  p.  759);  while  the  district  around 
it  was  so  populous,  that  from  Jamnia,  a  neiglibor- 
ing  town,  and  its  vicinity,  40,000  armed  men  could 
be  collected  {ibid).  There  was  a  vast  plain  around 
it,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  4};  it 
lay  between  Jamnia  and  Ctesarea  —  the  latter  of 
which  might  be  reached  "on  the  morrow"  from 
it  (Acts  X.  9  and  24)  —  not  far  from  Lydda  (Acts 
is.  38),  and  distant  from  Antipatris  150  stadia 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  1). 

When  Joppa  first  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop  is  unknown;  but  the  subscriptions  of  its 
prelates  are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  various  synods 
of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (Le  Quien,  Ofiens 
Clivistinn.  iii.  629).  In  the  7th  century  Arctdfus 
sailed  from  Joppa  to  Alexandria,  the  very  route 
usually  taken  now  by  those  who  visit  Jerusalem ; 
but  he  notices  nothing  at  the  former  place  {Jud-Ii/ 
Travels  in  P.  liy  Wright,  p.  10).  Ssewulf.  tli'e 
next  who  set  sail  from  Joppa,  A.  d.  1103,  is  not 
more  explicit  {ibid.  p.  47).  Meanwhile  Joppa  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  previously  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
The  town  had  been  deserted  and  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin :  the  Crusaders  contenting  themselves 
with  possession  of  the  citadel  (William  of  Tyre, 
Hist.  viii.  9);  and  it  was  in  part  assigned  subse- 
quently for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  the  Resur- 
rection {ibid.  ix.  16);  though  there  seem  to  have 
been  bishops  of  Joppa  (perhaps  only  titular  after 
all)  between  A.  D.  1253  and  1.363  (r>e  Quien,  1291 ; 
?omp.  p.  1241).  Saladin,  in  a.  d.  1188,  destroyed 
its  fortifications  (Sanut.  Secret.  Fid.  Crucis,  \\h. 
iii.  part  x.  c.  5);  but  Richard  of  England,  who 
was  confined  here  by  sickness,  rebuilt  them  (ibid., 
md  Richard  of  Devizes  in  Bohn's  Ant.  Lib.  p  61). 
Its  last  occupation  by  Christians  was  that  of  St. 
Louis,  A.  D.  1253,  and  when  he  came,  it  was  still 
I  city  and  governed  by  a  count.  "  Of  the  imnr.ense 
Bums,"  says  Joinville.  "  which  it  cost  the  king  to 
inclose  JatTa,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak ;  for 
they  were  countless.  He  inclosed  the  town  from 
one  side  of  the  sea  to  the  other;  and  there  were  24 
'owers,  including  small  and  great.  The  ditches 
were  well  scoured,  and  kept  clean,  both  within  and 
nthout.     There  were  3  gates"  .  .  .   {C/iron.  of 
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Crus.  p.  495,  Bohn).  So  restored  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sultans  of  Kgypt,  together  with  the 
rest  of  Palestine,  by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid 
in  ruins.  So  much  so,  that  Bertrand  de  la  Broc- 
quiere  visiting  it  about  the  middle  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury, states  that  it  then  only  consisted  of  a  few 
tents  covered  with  reeds;  having  been  a  strong 
place  under  the  Christians.  Guides,  accredited  by 
the  Sultan,  here  met  the  pilgrims  and  received  the 
customary  tril)ute  from  them;  and  here  the  papal 
indulgences  offered  to  pilgrims  commenced  {lutrhj 
Travels,  p.  280).  Finally,  Jaffa  fell  under  the 
Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  still  is,  exhibiting  the 
usual  decrepitude  of  the  cities  possessed  I)y  them, 
and  depending  on  Christian  commerce  for  its  feeble 
existence.  During  the  period  of  their  rule  it  has 
been  tliree  times  sacked  —  by  the  Arabs  in  1722; 
by  the  Mamelukes  in  1775;  and  lastly,  by  Na- 
poleon I.  in  1799,  upon  the  glories  of  whose  early 
career  "  the  massacre  of  Jaffa"  leaves  a  stain  that 
can  never  be  washed  out  (v.  Moroni,  Dizion.  Eccl 
s.  v.;  Porter,  Ilandbk.  pp.  238,  239). 

The  existing  town  contains  in  round  numbers 
about  4,000  inhabitants,  and  has  three  convents, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian;  and  as  many,  or 
more  mosques.  Its  bazaars  are  worth  a  visit ;  yet 
few  places  could  exhibit  a  harbor  or  landing  more 
miserable.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap.  The 
house  of  Simon  the  tanner  of  course  purports  to  be 
shown  still :  nor  is  its  locality  badly  chosen  (Stanley, 
S.  (f-  P.  263,  274;  and  see  Seddon's  Memoir,  86, 
87,  185). 

The  oranges  of  JaSa  are  the  finest  in  all  Pales- 
tine and  S}  ria :  its  promegranates  and  water-melons 
are  Ukewise  in  high  repute,  and  its  gardens  and 
orange  and  citron-groves  deliciously  fragrant  and 
fertile.  But  among  its  population  are  fugitives 
and  vagabonds  from  all  countries;  and  luiropeans 
have  little  security,  whether  of  life  or  property,  to 
induce  a  permanent  abode  there.  E.  S.  Ff. 

JOPTE  Cl^TrTrr;  ;  [Alex.  2  Mace.  iv.  21, 
iTrTrr;:]  Joppe ;  [in  2  Mace.  xii.  3,  7, 'loTrTrrrot: 
.J<ipjn/(e]),  1  Esdr.  v.  55;  1  Mace.  x.  75,  76,  xi.  6, 
xii.  33,  xiii.  11,  xiv.  5,  34,  xv.  28,  35;  2  Mace.  iv. 
21,  xii.  3,  7.     [Joppa.] 

JO'RAH  (nn'V  [born  in  mitumn,  Fiirst;=: 

nn*!^,  early  rain,  Ges.] :  'Iwpd;  [Vat.  Oi/pa:] 
Jora),  the  ancestor  of  a  family  of  112  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  ii.  18).  In  Neh. 
^'ii.  24  he  appears  under  tlie  name  Haripli,"  or  more 
correctly  the  same  family  are  represerited  as  the 
Bene-Hariph,  the  variation  of  name  originating 
probably  in  a  very  slight  confusion  of  the  lettere 
which  compose  it.    In  Ezr.  two  of  De  Rossi's  MSS., 

and  originally  one  of  Kennicott's,  had  HIV,  i.  e. 
Jodah,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Syr.  and  Arab, 
versions.    One  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  had  the  original 

reading  in  Ezr.  altered  to  DHV,  t.  e.  Joram ;  and 

two  in  Neh.  read  Q^"in,  i.  e.  Harim,  which  cor- 
responds with  'Apelfj.  of  the  .Wex.  5IS.,  and  Tfurom 
of  the  Syriac.  In  any  case  the  change  or  confusion 
of  letters  which  might  have  caused  the  variation 
of  the  name  is  so  slight,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce which  is  the  true  form,  the  corruption  of 
lorah  into  Hariph  being  as  easily  conceivable  aj 
the  reverse.     Burrington  {Geneal.  ii.  75)   decides 


a  *  Possibly  Jorah  and  Ilariph   are  interchanged 
i  equivalent  in  sense  (see  note  a.  ii.  1003).  U 
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in  fiivor  of  the  latter,  but  fi-om  a  coini,arisoii  of  both 
piujsafifcs  with   lizr.  x.  31  we  should  be  inclined  lo 

rejjurd  Harim  (D"in)  as  the  true  readinj;  in  all 
cases.  But  on  any  supposition  it  is  difficult  to 
»ccount  for  the  form  Azephurith,  or  more  properly 
ApcTKpovpid,  ill  1  Ksdr.  v.  IG,  which  IJurrington 
considers  as  having  originated  in  a  corruption  of 
the  two  readings  in  I'Jtra  and  Neheniiah,  the  second 
syllable  arising  ft-om  an  error  of  the  transcriber  in 
niistiiking  the  uncial  E  for  2.  AV.  A.   W. 

JO'RAI  [2  syl.]  0"^V  \(auffh(  by  Jehovah, 
Ges.]:  'la>pff\  Alex.  leofiey;  [Couip.  'iwpu;  Aid. 
'lojpii:]  Jofiti).  One  of  the  (Jadites  dwelling  in 
Uilead  in  Bashan,  whose  genealogies  were  recorded 
in  the  rtign  of  Jothani  king  of  Judah  (1  L'hr.  v. 
13).     Jour  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  printed 

copy  used  by  Luther,  read  **^V,  t.  e.  Jodai. 

JOTIAM  (D'^''1^^  and  C^V.  apparently  in- 
discriminately: 'Iwpi^: /"»•«'")•  1-  SonofAliab; 
dng  of  Israel  (2  K.  viii.  IG,  25,  28,  2ii;  ix.  14,  17, 
21-23,  29).     [.Jeh'usam,  1.] 

2.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat;  king  of  Judah  (2  K. 
viii.  21,  23,  24;  1  Chr.  iii.  11;  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  7. 
Matt.  i.  8).     [.Jeiiokam,  2.] 

3.  [Vat.  IcupaV-  Jot-an.]  A  priest  [Jkhoram 
in  A.  v.]  in  tlie  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of  those 
employed  by  him  to  t«ach  the  law  of  Closes  through 
the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

4.  (C"^^.)  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shelomith  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25). 

5.  {'leSSoi/pdfi,  [Vat.]  Alex.  IfSSovpav)  Son 
of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  sent  by  his  fatlier  to  con- 
gratulate l)a\id  on  his  victories  over  Hadadezer 
(2  Sam.  viii.  10).      [Hadoham.] 

6.  1  Esdr.  i. 'J.  [Vulg.  C 'w"6f(  ?]  [Jozabad, 
3.]  A.  C.  H. 

JOR'DAN  (H"^-)  «'•  «•  ycr(!en,  always  with 
the  definite  article  ]^"^.*i7,  except  Ps.  xlii.  6  and 
Job  xl.  23,  from  T?^)  Jcrrtd,  "to  descend:" 
'\op^avr)s'  Jordnnes:  now  called  by  the  Aral)S 
esh-Sheri'ih,  or  "  the  watering-place,"  with  the 
addition  of  el-Kebii;  "  the  Kreat,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Sherial  el-.\f(indhur,  the  Hieroniax),  a 
river  that  has  ne\er  Ijeen  navigable  (see  below), 
flowing  into  a  sea  that  has  never  known  a  port  — 
has  never  Ijeen  a  high  road  to  more  hospitable 
coasts  —  li.xs  never  possessed  a  fishery  —  a  river 
that  has  never  boasted  of  a  single  town  of  eminence 
u|)on  its  banks.  It  winds  through  scenery  reinark- 
(il)le  rather  for  sameness  and  fameness  than  for 
Ix)ld  outline.  Its  course  is  not  much  aliove  200 
miles  from  first  to  l.a-st,  less  than  1-1 5th  of  that  of 
the  Nile — from  the  roots  of  Anti-l.ebanon,  where 
it  bursts  forth  from  its  various  sources  in  all  its 
purity,  to  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  loses 
itself  and  its  tributaries  in  the  unfathomable  brine. 
Such  is  the  river  of  the  "  great  plain  "  of  Palestine 
—  the  "  Descender  "  —  if  not  "  the  river  of  God  " 
in  the  liook  of  Psalms,  at  least  that  of  His  chosen 
^jple  throughout  their  history. 

As  .b)ppa  could  never  be  made  easy  of  access  or 
«ommoiliou8  for  traffic  as  a  commercial  city,  so 
iieilhei  roidd  .lordan  ever  vie  with  the  Thames  or 
the  Tilwr  as  a  river  of  the  world,  nor  with  the 
rivers  of  Naaman's  preference,  the  Pharpar  and 
AbaijR,  for  the  natural  lieauty  of  its  banks.  These 
•Mt  could  boast  of  the  saiiie  s'lperiority,  in  reapeoti 
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of  the  iiicturesque,  over  the  Jordan,  that  Gerizin. 
and  Samaria  could  over  Zion  and  Jerusalem. 

We  propose  to  inquire,  (i.)  what  is  said  about 
the  Jordan  in  Holy  Scripture;  (ii.)  the  accounts 
given  of  it  by  Josephus  and  others  of  the  same  date; 
(iii.)  the  statements  respecting  it  by  later  writers 
and  travellers. 

1.  There  is  no  regular  description  of  the  Jordan 
to  be  met  with  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  is  only 
by  putting  scattered  notices  of  it  together  that  we 
can  give  the  general  idea  which  runs  through  the 
Bible  respecting  it. 

And  1,  the  earliest  allusion  is  not  so  much  to 
the  river  itself  as  to  the  plain  or  plains  which  it 
traversed :  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  e^•cry- 
where  .  .  .  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like 
the  land  of  Kgypt"  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  Alirani  had 
just  left  Kgypt  (.\ii.  10-20),  and  therefore  the  com- 
parison between  the  fertilizing  pro])erties  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  tiie  Nile  is  very  apposite,  thouyh  it 
has  since  been  pushed  much  too  far,  as  we  shall  see. 
We  may  suppose  Lot  to  ha\e  had  liLs  view  fiom 
one  of  the  summits  of  those  hills  that  run  north 
in  the  direction  of  Scythopolis  (B.  J.  iv.  7,  §  2), 
bounding  the  plains  of  Jordan  on  the  W. ;  for  Ix)t 
and  Ai)ram  were  now  sojourning  between  Bethel 
and  Ai  ((Jen.  xiii.  3).  How  far  the  plain  extended 
in  length  or  breadth  is  not  said :  other  pa-ssages 
apeak  of  "Jordan  and  his  border"  (Josh.  xiii.  27), 
"the  borders  of  Jordan "  (xxii.  11),  .ind  "the 
plains  of  .lericho  "  (iv.  13;  conip.  2  K.  xxv.  5); 
all  evidently  subdivisions  of  the  same  idea,  com- 
prehending the  cast  bank  equally  with  the  west 
(Josh.  xiii.  27). 

2.  We  must  anticipate  events  slightly  to  be  able 
to  si)eak  of  the  fords  or  passages  of  the  Jordan. 
Jordan  is  inexhaustible  in  the  book  of  Job  (xl.  23), 
and  deep  enough  to  prove  a  formidable  j)assage  for 
belligerents  (1  .Mace.  ix.  48):  yet,  as  in  all  rivers 
of  tire  same  magnitude,  there  were  shallows  where 
it  could  lie  forded  on  foot.  There  were  fords  over 
against  Jericho,  to  which  point  tlie  men  of  Jericho 
l)ursued  the  spies  (.losh.  ii.  7),  the  same  probably 
that  are  said  to  be  "  toward  Moab  "  in  the  book  of 
.hulges,  where  the  Moabites  were  slaughtered  (iii. 
28).  Higher  up,  perhaps  over  against  Succoth, 
some  way  aliOve  where  the  little  river  Jabbok 
(Zerka)  enters  the  Jordan,  were  the  fords  or  pas- 
sai;e8of  Bethbarah  (])rol)al)ly  the  Bethabani,  "  house 
of  passage,"  of  the  Gospel,  though  most  moderns 
would  read  "  Bethany,"  see  Stanley,  ^'.  <j-  P.  p. 
308,  note,  2d  ed.),  where  Gideon  lay  in  wait  for  the 
Midianites  (-Uidg.  vii.  24),  and  where  the  men  of 
(iilead  slew  the  Ephraimites  (xii.  G).  Not  far  off, 
in  "the  clay  ground  between  Succoth  and  Zar- 
than,"  were  the  brass  foundries  of  king  Solomon 
(I  K.  vii.  4GV  These  fords  imdoubtedly  witnessed 
the  first  recorded  piussage  of  the  Jordan  in  the  {). 
T. :  we  say  recorded,  because  there  can  be  little 
dispute  but  that  Abraham  must  have  crossed  it 
likewise.  But  only  the  passace  of  Jacob  is  men- 
tioned, and  th.at  in  remarkable  language:  "  A\"ith 
my  stiiff  I  passe<l  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am 
l)ecome  two  bands"  ((ien.  xxxii.  10,  and  .labliok 
in  connection  with  it,  vcr.  22).  And  .lordan  was 
next  crossed — over  against  .lericho -;- by  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  at  the  head  of  the  descendants  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  him  who  signalized  the  first  pas- 
s.oce.  The  magnitude  of  their  oiK'rations  may  be 
inferred  fW)m  the  fact,  that  -of  the  children  of  Beu- 
ben  and  of  Gad,  and  half  tlie  tribe  of  AIanaai«h, 
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only  —  "  about  40,000  prepared  for  war  passed  over 
before  the  Lord  unto  battle."  .  .  .  (Josh.  iv.  12 
and  13.) 

The  ceremonial  of  this  second  crossing  is  too 
well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  It  niaj'  be  ob- 
Bcrved,  however,  that,  unlike  the  passage  of  the 
Ited  Sea,  where  tlie  intermediate  agency  of  a  strong 
east  wind  is  freely  admitted  (Kx.  xiv.  21),  it  is 
here  said,  in  terms  equally  explicit,  not  only  that 
the  river  was  tlien  unusually  full  of  water,  but  that 
"  the  waters  which  came  down  from  above  stood 
and  rose  up  mwn  an  heap  .  .  .  while  those  that 
came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  plain  .  .  .  failed 
Rnd  were  cut  off,"  as  soon  as  ever  '-the  feet  of  the 
priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim 
of  the  water"  (.fosh.  iii.  15,  IG).  That  it  hap- 
pened in  harvest-time  is  seen  also  from  ch.  v.  10- 
12.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  memorial  of  tlie 
twelve  stones,  such  had  been  tlie  altar  erected  by 
Moses  '-under  the  hill"  (Kx.  xxiv.  4);  such,  prob- 
ably, the  altar  erected  by  Joshua  upon  Mount  Ebal, 
though  the  number  of  stones  is  not  defined  (Josh, 
viii .  ;i  1 ) ;  and  such,  long  afterwards,  the  altar  erected 
by  Elijah  (1  K.  xviii.  31).  Whetlier  these  twelve 
stones  were  deposited  in,  or  on  the  banks  of.  tlie 
Jordan,  or  whetlier  there  were  two  sets,  one  for  each 
locality,  has  been  disputed.  Josephus  only  recog- 
nizes a  single  construction  — that  of  an  altar  —  in 
either  case;  and  this  was  built,  according  to  liiui, 
in  the  present  instance,  50  stadia  from  the  ri\er, 
und  10  stadia  I'rom  Jericho,  where  the  people  en- 
cannjed,  with  the  stones  which  the  heads  of  their 
tribes  had  brought  from  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jor- 
dan. It  may  be  added  that  Josephus  seems  loth 
to  admit  a  miracle,  both  in  the  passage  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  that  of  the  Ked  Sea  {AiU.  v.  1,  §  4,  ii. 
It),  §  5).  From  their  vicinity  to  Jerusalem  these 
lower  fords  were  much  used ;  David,  it  is  probable, 
passed  over  them  in  one  instance  to  fight  the  Syr- 
ians (2  Sam.  X.  17);  and  subsequently,  when  a 
fugitive  himself,  in  his  way  to  Mahanaim  (xvii.  22), 
on  the  east  bank.  Hither  Judah  came  to  recon- 
duct the  king  home  (2  Sam.  xix.  15),  and  on  this 
one  occasion  a  ferry-lwat  —  if  the  Hebrew  word 
has  boen  rightly  rendered  —  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  (vet.  18).  Somewhere  in  these  parts 
Elijah  muct  have  smitten  the  waters  with  his  man- 
tle, "so  that  they  divided  hither  and  thither"  (2 
K.  ii.  8),  for  he  had  just  left  .lericho  (ver.  4),  and 
by  the  same  route  that  he  went  did  Elisha  proba- 
bly return  (ver.  14).  Naaman,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  performed  his  ablutions 
in  the  upper  fords,  for  Elisha  was  then  in  Samaria 
(v.  ;i),  and  it  was  by  these  fords  doubtless  that  the 
Syrians  fled  when  miraculously  discomfited  through 
his  instrumentality  (vii.  15).  Finally,  it  was  prob- 
ablv  by  these  upper  fords  that  Judas  and  his  fol- 
lowers went  over  into  the  great  plain  before  Beth- 
san  —  not  that  they  crossed  o\«r  against  Bethsan 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  5),  when  they  were  retracing 
their  steps  from  the  land  of  Galaad  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Mace.  V.  52). 

Thus  there  were  two  customary  places,  at  which 
the  Jordan  was  fordable,  though  there  may  have 
been  more,  particularly  during  the  summer,  which 
are  not  mentioned.  And  it  must  have  been  at  one 
»f  these,  if  not  at  both,  that  baptism  was  after- 
wards administered  by  S*:.  John  and  by  the  disci- 
ples of  our  Lord.  The  plain  inference  from  the 
Gospels  would  apjiear  to  Ije  that  these  baptisms 
were  administered  in  more  places  than  one.  There 
was  one  phwe  wiiere  St.  John  baptized  in  the  first 
92 
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instance  (rh  Tpwrou,  John  x.  40),  though  it  is  not 
named.  There  was  Betliabara  —  probably  the  up- 
per fords  —  where  the  Baptist,  having  previously 
baptized  our  lx)rd  —  whether  there  or  elsewhere  — 
be;us  record  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
Him  which  ensued  (i.  20-34).  There  was  yEnon, 
near  to  Salinj,  to  the  north,  where  St.  John  was 
baptizing  upon  another  occasion,  "  because  there 
was  much  water  there  "  (iii.  23).  [/Enon.]  This 
was  during  the  summer  evidently  (comp.  ii.  13-23), 
that  is,  long  after  the  fea-st  of  the  I'assover,  and  the 
river  had  become  low,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  some  place  where  the  water  was  deeper 
than  at  the  ordinary  fords.  There  was  some  place 
"  in  the  land  of  Judwa  "  where  our  Lord,  or  rather 
his  disciples,  baptized  about  the  same  time  (iii.  22). 
And  lastly,  there  was  the  place  —  most  probably 
the  lower  ford  near  Jericho  —  where  all  "  Jerusalem 
and  Judfea"  went  out  to  be  baptized  of  John  in 
the  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.  5;  Mark  i.  5). 

Where  our  Lord  was  baptized  is  not  stated  ex- 
pressly. What  is  stated  is,  (1)  that  as  St.  John 
was  a  native  of  some  "  city  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judasa"  (Luke  i.  30),  so  his  preaching,  conmien- 
cing  "in  the  wilderness  of  Judaja"  (Matt.  iii.  1), 
embraced  "all  the  country  about  Jordan  "  (Luke 
iii.  3),  and  drew  persons  from  Galilee,  as  far  off  as 
Nazareth  (Mark  i.  9)  and  Bethsaida  (John  i.  35, 
40,  44),  as  well  as  from  Jerusalem;  (2)  that  the 
baptism  of  the  multitude  from  Jerusalem  and  Ju- 
daea preceded  that  of  our  Lord  (JIatt.  iii.  6,  13; 
Mark  i.  5,  0);  (3)  that  our  lx)rd's  baptism  was 
also  distinct  from  that  of  the  said  multitude  (Luke 
iii.  21);  and  (4)  that  He  came  from  Nazareth  iu 
Galilee,  and  not  from  Jerusalem  or  Judtta,  to  be 
baptized.  The  inference  from  all  which  would 
seem  to  be,  (1)  that  the  first  (rb  irpaiTov)  baptisms 
of  St.  John  took  place  at  the  lower  lord  near  Jeri- 
cho, to  which  not  only  he  himself,  a  native  of  Ju- 
daja,  but  all  Jerusalem  »nd  Judaa  likewise,  would 
naturally  resort  as  being  the  nearest;  where  simi- 
larly our  Lord  would  naturally  take  refuge  when 
dri\en  out  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  whence  He 
would  be  within  reach  of  tidings  from  Bethany, 
the  scene  of  his  next  miracle  (John  x.  31),  40,  xi. 
I):  (2)  that  his  second  baptisms  were  at  the  upper 
ford,  or  Bethabara,  whither  he  had  arrived  in  the 
course  of  his  preachings,  and  were  designed  for  the 
inhatiitants  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Holy 
Land,  among  whom  were  Jesus  and  Andrew,  both 
from  Galilee;  (3)  that  bis  third  and  last  baptisms 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mnon  and  Salira, 
still  further  to  the  north,  where  there  w;is  not  gen- 
erally so  nuich  of  a  ford,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  water  was  still  sufficiently  deep,  notwith- 
standing the  advanced  season.  Thus  St.  John 
would  seem  to  have  moved  upwards  gradually  to- 
wards Galilee,  the  seat  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  by 
whom  he  was  destined  to  be  apprehended  and  exe- 
cuted; while  our  Ixjrd,  coming  from  Galilee,  prob- 
ably by  way  of  Samaria,  as  in  the  converse  case 
(John  iv.  3,  4),  would  seem  to  have  met  him  half 
way,  and  to  have  been  baptized  in  the  ford  nearest 
to  that  locality  —  a  ford  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  first  recorded  crossing.  The  tradition  which 
asserts  Christ  to  have  been  baptized  in  the  ford 
near  Jericho,  has  been  obliged  to  iuvent  a  Betha- 
bara near  that  spot,  of  which  no  trace  exists  in 
history,  to  appear  consistent  with  Scripture  (Origen, 
quoted  by  Allbrd  on  John  i.  28). 

3.  These  fords  —  and  more  light  will  lie  thrown 
u|jon  their  exact  site  presently  —  were  rendered  Hf 
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much  the  more  precious  in  those  days  from  two 
circumstances,  l-'irst,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
werj  tiien  any  bridj^es  thrown  over,  or  ix)ats  regu- 
larly estahhshed  on,  the  Jordan,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
transijorting  either  pedestrians  or  merchandise 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  One  case,  perhaps, 
of  either  bridge  or  boat  is  upon  record;  but  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  got  up  expre.s.sly  fur  the 
occa.sion  (2  Sam.  jtix.  18)."  Neither  the  LXX. 
nor  Vulg.  contain  a  word  about  a  "  boat,"  and 
Josephus  says  expressly  that  it  was  a  "  bridge  " 
that  was  then  extemporized  (AnI.  vii.  2  [11],  §  2). 
.\nd  secondly,  because,  in  the  language  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Joshua  (iii.  15),  "Jordan 
overflowed  all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest:  " 
a  "swelling"  which,  according  to  the  1st  book  of 
Chronicles  (xii.  15),  commenced  "in  the  first 
month  "  (/.  e.  about  the  latter  end  of  our  .March), 
drove  the  lion  from  his  lair  in  the  days  of  Jere- 
miah (xii.  5,  xlix.  19,  1.  44),  and  had  become  a 
proverb  for  abundance  in  the  days  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  20).  The  context  of  the 
first  of  these  passages  may  suffice  to  determine  the 
extent  of  this  exubenuice.  The  meaning  is  clearly 
that  the  channel  or  bed  of  the  river  became  brim- 
full,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water  and  of  the  banks 
was  then  the  same.  Ur.  Hobinson  seems  therefore 
to  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  the  ancient  rise 
of  tiie  river  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  (i.  540, 
2d  ed.),  so  much  so  as  to  have  been  compared  to 
that  of  the  Nile  (Reland,  PultjeM.  xl.  111).  Evi- 
dently too  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  whatever 
in  this  occurrence.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
more  extraordinary  were  it  otherwise.  All  rivers 
that  are  fed  by  melting  snows  are  fuller  between 
March  and  September  than  between  September 
and  March;  but  the  exact  time  of  their  increase 
varies  with  the  time  when  the  snows  melt.  The 
Po  and  Adige  are  equally  ''-.xW  during  their  harvest- 
time  with  the  Jordan ;  but  the  snuws  on  I^banon 
melt  earlier  than  on  the  x\lps,  and  hanest  begins 
later  in  Italy  than  in  the  Holy  Land.  "The 
heavy  rains  of  November  and  December,"  .is  Dr. 
liobinson  justly  remarks,  "  find  the  earth  in  a 
parched  and  thirsty  state,  and  are  consequently 
absorbed  into  the  soil  as  they  foil.  The  melting 
of  the  snows,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  mountains 
can  only  affect  the  rivers.  I'ossibly  '  the  basins  of 
Iluleh  and  Tiberias  '  may  so  far  act  as  '  regulators  ' 
upon  the  Jordan  as  to  delay  its  swelling  till  they 
have  been  replenished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  snows 
on  Lebanon  are  certainly  melting  fast  in  April. 

4.  'The  last  feature  which  remains  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  fre- 
quent mention  as  a  boundary:  "over  Jordan," 
"  this,"  and  "  the  other  side,"  or  "  beyond  Jordan," 
were  expressions  as  familiar  to  the  Israelites  as 
"  across  the  water,"  "this,"  and  "the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,"  are  to  English  ears.  In  one  sense 
indeed,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  12). 
In  reality,  it  was  the  long  serpentine  vine,  trailing 
over  the  ground  from  N.  to  S.,  round  which  the 


a  •  The  A.  V.  hM  in  that  pas«ige  "  ferry-hoat '" ; 
with  the  article  in  Hebrew,  probably  denoting  the  one 
proTided  for  David,  and  not  the  one  in  use  nt  that 

•tation.  This  Is  the  proper  gense  of  mSV)  '^^'^ 
generally  accepted.  (See  Theniua,  Biicher  Samiirh,  p. 
J16.)  Trintniin  wiyii  there  i«  but  one  single  ferry-boat 
•*en  on  the  I^kc  of  Oalilee  ot  the  present  time  (Land 
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whole  family  of  the  twelve  tril)e!i  were  clustered 
Eour  fifths  of  their  number  —  nine  tribes  and  a 
half — dwelt  on  the  W.  of  it,  and  one  fitlh,  or  two 
tribes  and  a  half,  on  the  E.  of  it,  with  the  Levitea 
in  their  cities  equally  distributed  amongst  both, 
and  it  was  theirs  from  its  then  reputed  fountain- 
head  to  its  exit  into  the  Dead  Sea.  'ihose  who 
lived  on  the  E.  of  it  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  on 
condition  of  assisting  their  brethren  in  their  con- 
quests on  the  W.  (Num.  xxxii.  20-33);  and  those 
who  lived  on  the  W.  "  went  out  with  one  consent  " 
when  their  countrymen  on  the  E.  were  threatened 
(1  Sam.  xi.  6-11).  The  great  altar  built  by  the 
children  of  Keuben,  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  was  designed 
as  a  witness  of  this  intercommunion  and  mutual 
interest  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  In  fact,  unequal  as 
the  two  sections  were,  they  were  nevertheless  re- 
garded as  integral  parts  of  the  whole  laii<l ;  and 
thus  there  were  three  cities  of  refuge  for  the  man- 
slayer  appointed  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  there 
were  three  cities,  and  no  niore,  on  the  W.  —  in  both 
cases  moreover  equi-distant  one  from  the  other 
(Num.  XXXV.  9-15;  Josh.  xx.  7-9;  Lewis,  JJeb. 
Ri'inibl.  ii.  13).  When  these  territorial  divisions 
had  been  broken  up  in  the  captivities  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  some  of  tiie  "coasts  beyond  Jordan  "  seem 
to  have  been  retained  under  Judaea.      [Jt'i).i;.\.] 

II.  As  the  i)assage  which  is  supposed  to  sjjeak 
of  "the  fountain  of  Daphne"  (Num.  xxxiv.  11, 
and  Patrick  ad  /.,  see  below)  is  by  no  means  clear, 
we  cannot  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  for  any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  AVhat 
Josephus  and  others  say  about  the  Jordan  njay  be 
briefly  told.  I'anium,  says  Josephus  (».  e.  the 
sanctuary  of  Pan),  appears  to  be  the  source  of  the 
.lordan;  whereas  it  has  a  secret  passage  hither  un- 
der ground  from  Phiala,  as  it  is  called,  about  120 
stadia  distant  from  Ca'sarea,  on  ihe  road  to  Tra- 
chonitis,  and  on  the  right  hand  side  of,  and  not  far 
from  the  road.  Heing  a  wheel-shajied  pool,  it  is 
rightly  called  Phiala  from  its  rotundity  (-.Tspi^e- 
pe/os);  yet  tlie  water  always  remains  there  up  to 
tlie  brim,  neither  subsiding  nor  overflowing.  That 
this  is  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis —  for  by 
his  orders  diatf  was  cast  into  the  water  at  Phiala, 
and  it  was  taken  up  at  Panium.  Paniiim  was 
always  a  lovely  spot;  but  the  embellishments  of 
Agrippa,  which  were  sumptuous,  added  greatly  to 
its  natural  ch.irms  (from  Bull.  .lud.  i.  21,  §  3;  and 
Ant.  XV.  10,  §  3,  it  appears  that  the  tem])]e  there 
was  due  to  Herotl  the  (jreat).  It  is  from  this  cave 
at  all  events  that  the  .lordan  commences  hb  osten- 
sible course  above  ground  ;  traversing  the  marshes 
and  fens  of  Semechonitis  (L.  Meroni  or  I/iiUli),  and 
then,  after  a  course  of  120  stadia,  pa.ssing  by  the 
town  .lulias,  and  intersecting  the  Like  of  (icnnesa- 
ret,  winds  its  w.iy  through  a  considenble  wilder- 
ness, till  it  finds  its  exit  in  the  Ij»ke  Asjihaltites  (B. 
J.  iii.  10,  §  7).  Elsewhere  he  somewhat  modifies 
his  as.sertion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  great  plain 
[Jicmciio];  while  on  the  phjsical  beauties  of 
Gennesaret,  the  palms  and  figs,  olives  and  grapes, 

nf  Israel,  p.  80,  2d  ed.).  Some  explorers,  na  Costigan, 
Molyiicnux,  nnd  Lynch,  have  launched  boats  on  the 
Jordiiii,  nnd  with  difficulty  have  ninde  their  wiiy  to  the 
Dead  .Sen  ;  but  for  ordinary  U8e.<!  boating  was  and  still 
is  iniprocticable  on  account  of  the  many  violent  rapiili 
in  the  river,  and  to  i>ome  extent  uuueceaaary  ou  ao 
count  of  Um  fords.  U. 
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.Iial  flourished  round  it,  and  the  fish  for  which 
its  waters  were  far-famed,  he  is  still  more  elo- 
ijUent  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8).  In  the  first  chapter 
jf  the  next  book  (iv.  1,  §  1)  he  notices  more  foun- 
tains at  a  place  called  Daplme  (still  Difneh,  see 
Hob.  Bibl.  lies.  vol.  iii.  p.  393,  note),  immediately 
under  the  teraph  of  the  golden  calf,  which  he  calls 
the  sources  of  the  little,  and  its  communication 
with  the  great,  Jordan  (comp.  Ant.  i.  10,  §  1,  v. 
3,  §  1,  and  viii.  8,  §  4).  \\'hile  Josephus  dilates 
upon  its  sources,  Pausanias,  who  had  visited  the 
Jordan,  dilates  upon  its  e.\traordinary  disappear- 
ance. He  cannot  get  over  its  losing  itself  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  compares  it  to  the  submarine  course 
of  the  Alpiieus  from  Greece  to  Sicily  (lib.  v.  7,  4, 
ed.  Dindorf. ).  Pliny  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
.fordan  instinctively  shrinks  from  entering  that 
dread  lake  by  which  it  is  swallowed  up.  On  the 
other  hand  Pliny  attributes  its  rise  to  the  fountain 
of  Paneas,  from  which,  he  adds,  Caesarea  was  sur- 
nanied  {fl.  N.  v.  15).  Lastly,  Strabo  speaks  of 
tlie  aromatic  reeds  and  rushes,  and  even  balsam, 
that  grew  on  the  shores  and  marshes  round  Gennes- 
aret;  but  can  he  be  believed  when  he  asserts  that 
the  Aradians  and  others  were  in  the  habit  of  s-iil- 
iny  up  Jordtn  icith  car^ol  (xvi.  2,  16.)  It  will 
be  remembered  tiiat  he  wrote  during  the  first  days 
of  the  empire,  when  tiiere  were  lioats  in  abundance 
upon  Gennesaret  (John  vi.  22-24). 

III.  Among  the  latest  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored and  afterwards  written  upon  the  course  or 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  are  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles 
{Jourwd  of  Trav.),  Ur.  Robinson,  Lieut.  Lynch 
dnd  par^  {Nnrrnt.  and  Off.  Rep.),  Capt.  Newbold 
(.Journal  of  R.  Asiat.  S.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  8  ff.),  Kev. 
W.  Thomson  (BiOL  Sue,  vol.  iii.  p.  184  ff.),  and 
Professor  Stanley.  "While  making  our  best  ac- 
knowledgments to  these  writers  for  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  summary,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  one  or  two  criticisms  wliere  per- 
sonal inspection  constrains  our  demurring  to  their 
conclusions.  According  to  the  older  commentators 
"  Dan  "  was  a  stream  that  rose  in  a  fountain  called 
I'liiala,  in  the  district  called  Panium,  and  among 
the  roots  of  Lebanon;  then  after  a  subterraneous 
course,  reappeared  near  the  town  called  Paneas, 
Dan,  or  Caesarea  Philippi,  where  it  was  joined  by  a 
s>naU  stream  called  "  Jor ;  "  and  henceforth  united 
both  names  in  one  —  .(ordau  (Corn,  n  Lap.  in 
Deut.  xxxiii.  22).     But  it  has  been  well  observed 

tliat  the  Hebrew  word  7^~]^,  J'irden,  has  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  name  Dan ;  and  also  that  the 
river  had  borne  that  name  from  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, and  from  the  days  of  Jolj,  at  least  five  cen- 
turies before  the  name  of  Dan  was  given  to  the 
city  at  its  source  (Robinson,  iii.  412).  It  should 
be  added  that  the  number  of  streams  meeting  at  or 
about  Banias  very  far  exceeds  two. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  one  and  all  of  the  foregoing 
travellers  —  not  one  of  them  dwells  upon  the  phe- 
nomenon that  from  the  village  of  Ilaslibdya  on  the 
>T.  W.  to  the  village  of  Shib'a  on  the  N.  E.  of 
Sa«irts,  the  entire  slope  of  Anti- Lebanon  is  alive 
with  bursting  fountains  and  gushing  streams, 
every  one  of  which,  great  or  small,  finds  its  way 
sooner  •r  later  into  the  swamp  Ijetween  Banias  and 
lake  fhileh,  and  eventually  becomes  part  of  the 
Jordan.  Incidentally  this  of  course  comes  out;  hut 
lurely  this,  and  not  those  three  prime  sources  ex- 
•lusively,  to  which  Captain  Newbold  has  most  justly  | 
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added  a  fourth,  passed  over  without  a  word  by  the 
rest  —  should  l)e  made  the  prominent  feature  of 
that  charmed  locality.  The  fact  is,  that  witli  the 
exception  of  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles,  he  is  the 
only  traveller  of  them  all  who  ha.s  in  any  degree 
explored  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  slope;  the  route  of 
tlie  others  being  from  Banias  to  llashbehjn  on  the 
western  side.  Then  again  all  have  travelled  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  or  June  —  that  is,  before 
the  melting  of  the  snows  had  ceased  to  have  influ- 
ence—  except  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles,  whose 
scanty  notices  were  made  in  February,  or  just  after 
the  heavy  rains.  Whereas  in  order  to  be  al)le  to 
decide  to  which  of  those  sources  Jordan  is  most 
indebted,  the  latter  end  of  Octoljcr,  the  end  of  thu 
dry  season,  and  just  before  the  rains  set  in  —  when 
none  but  streams  possessed  of  iidierent  vitality  are 
in  existence  —  should  have  been  chosen.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  depreciate  those  time-honored  parent 
springs — the  noble  fountain  (of  Daphne)  under 
the  Tell,  or  hill  of  Dan  {Tell  el-Kwhj),  which 
"  gushes  out  all  at  once  a  beautiful  river  of  dehcious 
water  "  in  the  midst  of  verdure  and  welcome  shade; 
still  less,  that  magnificent  "  burst  of  water  out  of 
the  low  slope "  in  front  of  the  picturesque  cave 
of  Banias,  inscriptions  in  the  niches  of  which  still 
testifv  to  the  deity  that  was  once  worshipped  there, 
and  to  the  royal  munificence  that  adorned  his  shrine. 
Travellers,  nevertheless,  who  have  seen  ('litumnus 
(and  to  read  of  it  in  Pliny,  Ep.  lib.  viii.  8,  is  almost 
to  see),  Vaucluse,  or  even  Holywell  in  X.  Wales, 
will  have  seen  something  of  the  kind.  Hut  what 
shall  we  say  to  "  the  bold  perpendicular  rock  "  near 
Hashbeiya,  "  from  beneath  which,"  we  are  told, 
"  the  river  gushes  copious,  translucent,  and  cool, 
in  two  rectangular  streams,  one  to  the  N.  E.,  and 
the  other  to  the  N.  W.  V  "  for  if  this  source,  being 
the  most  distant  of  all,  may  "claim  in  a  strictly 
scientific  sen.se  to  be  the  parent  stream  of  the 
whole  valley,"  then  let  us  be  prepared  on  the  same 
principle  to  trace  the  Mississippi  back  to  the  Mis- 
souri. Besides,  Captain  Newbold  —  and  we  can 
here  vouch  for  his  statement  —  has  detected  a  4th 
source,  which  according  to  the  Arabs,  is  never  dry, 
in  what  Mr.  Thomson  hastily  dismisses  as  the 
mountain-torrent  Wady  el-Kid,  and  Messrs.  Irby 
and  Mangles  as  a  "  rivulet;  "  but  which  the  Captain 
appears  to  have  followed  to  the  springs  called  Esh- 
Slinr,  though  we  must  add,  that  its  sources,  ac- 
cording to  our  impression,  lie  considerably  more  to 
the  N.  It  runs  past  the  ruined  walls  and  forts  of 
Banias  on  the  S.  E.  Nobody  that  has  seen  its 
dizzy  cataracts  in  the  month  of  April,  or  its  deep- 
rock-hewn  bed  at  all  other  seasons,  can  speak 
lightly  of  it;  though  it  is  naturally  lost  upon  all 
those  who  quit  Bdniih  for  the  N.  W. 

Again,  we  make  bold  to  say,  that  the  Phiala  of 
Josephus  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Any  lake 
would  have  been  called  Phiala  by  the  Greeks  that 
bore  that  shape  (Keland,  Paluest.  41;  comp.  Hof- 
mann's  Lex.  Univ.  s.  v. ;  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Lake 
of  Delos  is  a  further  instance).  But  Birkel  er-Ram, 
or  the  alleged  Phiala,  lying  to  the  S.  E.  of,  and  at 
some  distance  from,  the  cave  of  Banias,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  story  of  Joseplius  should  be  voted 
absurd ;  for  he  is  thus  made  to  say  seriously,  what 
even  to  a  tragic  poet  was  the  climax  of  impossibil- 
ities (Eur.  Med.  410),  that  "  the  fountains  of  sacred 
streams  flow  backwards,"  or  up-Kill.  The  Aral  is 
doubtless  heard  of  the  story  of  the  chaff  throuL'h 
some  dragoman,  who  heard  it  from  his  masters; 
but  the  direction  of  Shib'a  —  "  six  hours  higher 
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ap  the  sontheni  declivity  of  Mount  Ifermon,"  and 
llieielore  to  tiie  N.  E.  of  Buiiids  —  is  beyond  doubt 
llie  true  one,  as  lonj;j  since  pointed  out  by  Itcl.ind 
((6/(/.,  and  see  his  Jlap)  for  the  site  of  the  lake. 
According  to  Lynch,  "  a  very  larjre  fountain  issuint; 
from  the  base  of  a  high  rock  "  exists  there  ( Ojf'. 
Rip.  112).  Lastly,  the  actual  description  given  by 
Captain  Newbold  of  the  lake  Mirj  tl-Man,  "  3  hrs. 
E.  10°  N.  from  BAimh,"  proven,  at  all  events,  that 
t/ifve  ie  one  circular  lake,  be.i^ides  Birket  er-Iiaui, 
in  those  regions,  a)id  in  the  very  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  historian.  We  cannot  helj),  therefore, 
entertaining  a  suspicion  that  MerJ  tl-Maii  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  true  Phiala. 

Once  more,  Jlr.  Thomson  had  stated  that  "the 
//(isli/jeiijii,  when  it  reaches  the  L.  J/iUe/i,  has  been 
immensely  enlarged  by  the  waters  from  the  great 
fountains  of  Baiiiiis,  Tell  tl-Kddy,  el-.Mellaliah, 
fkra/dl  or  Beldt "  (both  on  the  western  side  of 
the  jilain),  "  and  innumerable  other  springs."  Cap- 
tain Newbold,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  whether  such  a  junction  took 
place,  or  not,  before  they  enter  tlie  lake  (p.  15). 
Ilis  Arabs  strongly  maintained  the  negative.  It 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Ikobinson  in  185-2  to  settle  the 
question  of  their  previous  junction,  which  according 
to  him  may  be  witnessed  one  third  of  a  mile  N.  of 
Tell  S/ieikh  Yiisti./':  so  that  they  enter  IJuleli,  as 
Ihey  depart  from  it,  in  one  united  stream  (vol.  iii. 
395).  Its  passage  tiirough  and  from  (iennesaret 
is  that  of  uninternipted  unity.  Hut  that  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  do  not  condescend  to  mingle  in  any 
sense  with  those  of  the  lake,  is  as  true  as  that  the 
Rhone  and  the  Lake  of  (jeneva  never  embrace.  Any 
comparison  between  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  as  a 
fertilizer,  or  as  a  beverage,  with  those  of  the  Nile, 
would  be  no  less  unreal;  while  from  the  immense 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  tiiey  contain, 
the  former  decompose  with  a  rapidity  perfectly 
marvelous  when  kept.  Travellers,  therefore,  who 
are  desirous  of  preserving  them,  will  do  well  to  go 
to  tlie  fountain-heads  for  their  supply.  There  alone 
they  sparkle  and  look  inviting. 

"  The  Jordan  enters  (Jennesaret  about  two  miles 
below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Julias,  or  the 
Hetlisaida  of  Gaulonitis,  which  lay  upon  its  eastern 
bank.  At  its  mouth  it  is  aliout  70  feet  wide,  a 
lazy,  turbid  stream,  flowing  between  low  alluvial 
banks.  There  are  several  bars  not  far  from  its 
mouth,  where  it  can  be  forded.  .  .  .  From  the  site 
of  Hcthsaida  to  Jisr  Beiu'tl  I'lCki'ilj  is  about  six 
miles.  The  Jordan  here-  rushes  along,  a  foaming 
torrent  (much  of  course  de|)ending  on  the  season 
when  it  is  visited),  through  a  narrow  winding 
ravine,  shut  in  by  high  precipitous  banks.  Above 
the  bridge  the  current  is  less  rapid  and  tlie  banks 
are  lower.  The  whole  distance  from  the  lake  el- 
Ux'ihh  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  nearly  nine  miles, 
..iid  the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  GOO  feet  "  (Porter's 
Ilamlbonk,  part  ii.  pj).  420-27  ;  conip.  StAidey's 
H.  (f-  P.  p.  3fi4,  note  1,  2d  ed.). 

The  two  principal  features  in  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  are  its  descent  and  its  sinuosity.  From  its 
fountain-heads  to  the  point  where  it  is  lost  to 
nature,  it  rushes  down  one  continuous  inclined 
plane,  only  broken  by  a  series  of  rapids  or  pre- 
cipitous falls.  Ifetween  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  Lieutenant  Lynch  passed  down  27 
rapids  which  he  calls  threatening;  besides  a  great 
many  more  of  lesser  magnitude.  According  to  the 
imputations  which  were  then  ma<le,  the  descent 
if  the  .Ionian  in  each  mile  was  about  11.8  English 
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feet ;  the  depression  of  the  Lake  of  'I'il)erias  beJow 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  G53.3;  and  that  of 
the  Dead  Sea  131fi.7  (Hobinson.  i.  012,  note  xxx.). 
Thus  "  the  Descender  "  may  Imj  said  to  have  fairly 
earned  his  name.  Its  sinuosity  is  not  so  remark- 
able in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Lieutenant 
Lynch  would  regard  the  two  phenomena  in  the 
light  of  cause  and  efieet.  "  The  great  secret,"  he 
says,  "  of  tiie  depression  between  Lake  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea  is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of 
the  Jordan.  In  a  space  of  GO  miles  of  latitude  and 
4  or  5  miles  of  longitude,  the  .Jordan  traverses  at 
least  200  miles"  {Off.  Leiler,  p.  205  «f  Nnii-at.). 
During  the  V7hole  passage  of  8j  days,  the  time 
which  it  took  his  boats  to  reach  the  Dead  Sea  from 
(jennesaret,  oidy  one  straight  reach  of  any  length, 
aljout  n)idway  between  them,  /.  e.  on  the  4th  day, 
is  noticed.  The  rate  of  stream  seems  to  ha\  e  varied 
with  its  relative  width  and  dei)th.  'J'lie  greatest 
width  mentioned  was  180  yards,  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  it  was  only  3  feet 
deep.  On  the  Gth  day  the  width  in  one  place  was 
80  yards,  and  the  depth  only  2  feet;  while  the  cur- 
eiit  on  the  whole  varied  from  2  to  8  knots.  C)n 
the  5th  day  the  width  was  70  yards,  with  a  current 
of  2  knots,  or  30  yards  with  a  current  of  G  knots. 

The  only  living  tributaries  to  the  Jordan  noticed 
particularly  below  Genncsaret  were  the  Yarinuk 
(Ilieroniax)  and  the  Zerkn  (Jabbok).  The  mouth 
of  the  former  of  these  was  passed  on  the  3d  day, 
40  yards  wide,  with  moderate  current;  while  the 
latter,  whose  course  became  visible  on  the  7th  day, 
was,  on  the  8th  day,  discovered  to  ha\e  two  dis- 
tinct outlets  into  the  main  stream,  one  rf  which 
was  then  dry.  Older  writers  had  distinguished  two 
beds  and  banks  of  the  Jordan;  the  first,  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  river  in  its  normal  .state;  the  second, 
comprising  the  space  which  it  occupied  during  its 
swelling  or  overflow  (Martiniere,  Diet.  Geixjraph. 
s.  v.).     Similarly  Lieutenant  Lynch  has  remarked, 

There  are  evidently  two  terraces  to  the  Jordan, 
and  through  the  lowest  one  the  river  runs  its  ser- 
pentine course.  I'rom  the  stream,  above  the  im- 
nmliate  banks,  there  is,  on  each  side,  a  singular 
terrace  of  low  hills,  like  truncated  cones,  which  is 
the  bluff  terminus  of  an  extended  table-land,  reach- 
ing quite  to  the  mountains  of  Hain-an  on  the  E., 
and  the  high  hills  on  the  western  side  "  (;Y((»7-i^., 
April  13,  and  comp.  what  Capt.  Newbold  says^. 
22).  There  are  no  bridges  over  Jordan  to  which 
an  earlier  date  has  been  assigned  than  that  of  the 
Koman  occupation ;  and  there  are  ve.stiges  of  IJoman 
roads  in  different  parts  of  the  country — between 
jXiibiiliis  and  Bciadn  for  instance  —  that  may  well 
have  crossed  by  these  bridges.  The  Saracens  after- 
wards added  to  their  ni.mber,  or  restored  those 
which  they  found  in  ruins.  Thus  the  bridge  called 
el-(llnijan  over  the  llnslibciyn,  has  two  pointed 
arches  and  one  round  (Newbold,  p.  13),  while  the 
entire  arciiitecture  of  the  Jinr  Btvat  Ya^kiib  (of  the 
daughters  of  Jacob),  2J  miles  to  the  S.  of  L.  llfileh, 
as  well  as  of  the  khan  adjacent  to  it  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  pronounced  to  be  Saracenic  (ibid.,  p.  20). 
\  Roman  bridge  often  arches,  Jisr  t^evuikh,  si)an» 
the  Jordan  near  the  vill.age  bearing  that  name,  and 
w.as  doubtless  on  the  route  from  Tiberias  and  Tnri- 
chea  to  tiadara  and  Decapolis  {ibiil.,  p.  21,  Irl>y, 
p.  90).  Ijjstly,  the  bridge  of  Afejdmiili^  which 
crosses  the  .Ionian  about  six  nn'Ies  from  the  Lake 
of  (iennesaret,  was  Sar.acenic:  while  tliat  near  th« 
fonl  Jti'imith  wa.s  more  Roman  (Newliold,  p.  20 
and  Lynch,  Xnrr.,  April  16). 
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Tur.iing  from  these  artificial  constructions  to  the 
oW  liridsjes  of  nature  —  the  I'orJs  —  we  find  a  re- 
markable jet  perl'ectly  indepeiiJent  concurrence 
between  the  narrative  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  and 
what  lias  been  asserted  previously  respecting  the 
fords  or  passaijjes  of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  indeed 
affirm  that  the  localities  fit  into  eacli  other  like  the 
pieces  of  a  puzzle.  Yet  still  it  is  no  slight  coinci- 
dence that  no  more  than  three,  or  at  most  four 
rec;ular  fords  should  have  been  set  down  by  the 
chroniclers  of  the  American  expedition.  The  two 
first  occur  on  the  same  day  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  otiier,  and  are  calljd  respectively  ]Va cabes  a.nd 
Suhwa  (Off.  Rep.  pp.  -lb  and  '2o).  Eighteen  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  the  hist  of  these  wite  the  ruins  of 
Jerash  (which  our  authority  confounds  with  Pella), 
exactly  in  a  li!ie  with  which  is  placed  the  site  of 
Suceoth,  or  S'tkiit,  in  the  map  of  Dr.  Robinson; 
though  he  admits  that  arguments  are  not  wanting 
for  placing  it  some  way  to  the  S.  (vol.  iii.  p.  310). 
The  next  ford  is  passed  the  following,  or  the  7th 
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day,  the  ford  of  Ddmieli,  as  it  is  called,  t-iiposite  tD 
the  commencement  of  the  Wady  Zerk'i,  some  miles 
above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Jordan, 
and  where  the  road  from  Nabulus  to  es-Snk  crossed. 
Could  we  ascertain  the  true  site  of  Suceoth,  we 
might  be  better  able  to  decide  which  of  these  two 
fords  answered  best  to  the  Beth-barah  of  the  Old 
Test.,  or  Bethabara  of  the  New;  and  then  jEnou 
might  be  the  ford,  or  one  of  the  two  fords,  to  the 
N.  of  it.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ford  Sukwa  is  represented 
as  the  dreariest  wild  imaginable  —  fearful  solitude 
and  monotony  (Narr.,  April  15).  That  Messrs. 
Irby  and  ilangies  forded  the  Jordan  near  Tarichea 
was  probably  due  to  the  ruins  of  tlie  old  Koman 
bridge;  on  the  contrary,  where  they  forded  it  on 
horseback,  Ij  hour  from  Beisdii,  Lynch  found  the 
water  between  5  and  6  feet  deep. 

The  ford  el-Jfnshra'a  over  against  Jericho  wa« 
the  last  ford  put  upon  record,  and  it  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  lengthened  notice.     Here  tra- 


TUe  Jordm  on  the  road  from  Nablus  to  es  Salt 


dition  has  chosen  to  combine  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  under  .Foshua  with  the  baptism  of  our 
[vord  —  a  more  distant  ford  would  have  been  found 
highly  inconvenient  for  the  Jerusalem  pilgrims; 
and  here  accordingly,  three  miles  below  the  ruined 
convent  of  St.  John  — in  honor  of  these  events  — 
tlie  annual  bathing  of  the  Oriental  pilgrims  takes 
place;  of  which  l^rofessor  Stanley  has  given  a  lively 
picture  (S.  (f  P.  pp.  31i-16;  comp.  Off.  Rep.  pp. 
29,  30). 

We  have  jbserved  that  not  a  single  city  ever 
crowned  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Still  Bethsban 
and  Jericho  to  the  W.,  Gerasa,  Pella,  and  Gadara 
to  the  E.  of  it,  were  important  cities,  and  caused  a 
^ood  deal  of  traffic  between  tiie  two  opposite  banks. 
Vndet  the  sway  of  the  Egyptian  sultans,  the  bridge 
•i  the  Dau''htrtrs  of  Jacob  seems  to  have  been  one 


of  the  high-roads  to  Damascus.  Another  road  to 
Damascus  was  from  N'abulHii  through  Beisdii,  and 
was  brought  over  by  the  bridge  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yai-mi'ik.  The  sites  of  these  cities,  with  tlieir 
history,  are  discussed  under  their  respective  names ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  we  abstain  from  going 
deeply  into  the  physical  features  of  the  Jordan  or 
of  the  Ghor,  for  these  will  be  treated  of  more  at 
large  under  the  general  head  of  Palestine.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  therefore  to  the  most  cursory 
notice.  As  there  were  slime-pits,  or  pits  of  bitu- 
men, and  salt-pits  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Zeph.  ii.  9)  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  on  the  extreme  south,  so  Mr. 
Thomson  speaks  of  bitumen  wells  20  minutes 
from  the  bridge  over  the  f/tshheiyn  on  tlie  extreme 
north;  while  Ain  el-.Mdldhah  above  L.  lluleh,  is 
emphatically  "  the  fountain  of  the   salt  work* " 
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(Lynch's  I^arrat.,  p.  470).  Thermal  springs  are 
Erequeiit  about  the  Like  of  Tiberias;  the  most  cele- 
brated, below  the  town  bearing  that  name  (Kobin- 
lon,  ii.  384,  385);  some  near  Enimaus  (Lyicli,  p. 
467),  some  near  .Magdala,  and  some  not  far  from 
Gadara  (Irby,  pp.  DO,  91).  The  hill  of  Uan  is  said 
to  be  an  extinct  crater,  and  masses  of  volcanic  rock 
and  tufa  are  noticed  by  Lynch  not  far  from  the 
moutli  of  tiie  Yiinnuk  (Xurrat.,  April  12).  Dark 
basalt  is  tiie  characteristic  of  the  rocks  in  the  up|)cr 
stage;  trap,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate 
in  the  lower.  On  tlie  2d  day  of  the  passage  a 
bank  of  fullers-earth  was  observed. 

How  far  the  .lordan  in  olden  time  was  ever  a 
Eone  of  cultivation  like  the  Nile  is  uncertain. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  L.  J/iUtli,  the  hand  of  man  may  be  said  to 
have  disappeared  from  its  banks.  The  genuine 
Arab  is  a  nomad  by  nature,  and  contemns  agricul- 
ture. There,  hov.ever.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  month 
of  May,  found  the  land  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake;  and  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
sesame,  and  rice  rewarded  the  husbandman. 
Horses,  cuttle,  and  sheep  —  all  belonging  to  the 
Ghtnmiinth  tribe  —  fattened  on  the  rich  pasture; 
and  large  herds  of  black  budaloes  luxuriated  in  the 
streams  and  in  the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes  (vol. 
Lii.  p.  3'J(i)-  These  are  doubtless  Ihieal  descendants 
of  the  "  fat  bulls  of  I5a.shan,"  as  the  "  oaks  of  IJa- 
shan  "  are  still  the  magnificent  staple  tree  of  those 
regions.  Cultivation  degenerates  as  we  advance 
southwards.  Corn-tields  wave  round  Gennesaret 
on  the  W.,  and  the  palm  and  vine,  fig  and  pome- 
granate, are  still  to  he  seen  here  and  there.  Melons 
grown  on  its  snores  are  of  great  size  and  much 
esteemed.  I'ink  oleanders,  and  a  rose-colored  spe- 
cies of  hollyhock,  in  great  profusion,  wait  upon 
every  approach  to  a  rill  or  spring.  These  gems  of 
nature  reappear  in  the  lower  course  of  the  .Jordan. 
There  the  purple  thistle,  the  bright  yellow  mangold 
and  scarlet  anemone  saluted  the  adventurers  of  the 
New  World:  the  laurestinus  and  oleander,  cedar 
and  arbutus,  willow  and  tamarisk,  accompanied 
them  on  their  route.  As  the  clidiale  became  niore 
tropical  and  the  lower  Glior  was  entered,  large 
gburrah  trees,  like  the  aspen,  with  silvery  fohage, 
overhung  them;  and  the  cane,  frequently  iinpene- 
tnil)le  and  now  in  blossom,  "  was  ever  at  the  water's 
edge."  Only  once  during  the  whole  voyage,  on  the 
4th  day,  were  patches  of  wheat  and  barley  visible, 
but  the  liaTid  that  had  sowed  them  lived  far  away. 
As  .Jeremiah  in  the  O.  T.,  and  St.  Jerome  and 
I'hocas  (see  Keland  as  above)  among  Christian  pil- 
grims, had  spoken  of  the  Jordan  as  the  resort  of 
lions,  so  tracks  of  tigers,  wild  boars,  and  the  like, 
presented  themselves  from  time  to  time  to  these 
explorers.  Flocks  of  wild  ducks,  of  cranes,  of 
pigeons,  and  of  swallows,  were  scared  by  their  ap- 
proach; and  a  specimen  of  the  bulbul,  or  Syrian 
nightingale,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  scenery 
throughout  was  not  inspiring  —  it  was  of  a  suh- 
duetl  jharacter  when  they  started;  profoundly 
glooniy  and  dreary  near  ford  Suktm ;  and  then 
utterly  sterile  just  before  they  reached  Jericho. 
With  the  exceptio)!  of  a  few  Arab  tribes  — so  sav- 
age as  scarce  to  be  considered  exceptions  —  hu- 
manity had  become  extinct  on  its  banks. 

We  cannot   take  leave  of  our  sulject  without 
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expressing  our  warmest  thanks  to  our  Trausatlaritic 
brethren.  It  Wiis  not  enough  that  Dr.  Kobinsou 
should  have  eclipsed  all  other  writers  who  had  pre 
ceded  him  in  his  noble  work  u\x)n  I'alestine,  but 
that  a  nation  from  the  extreme  W.  —  from  a  con- 
tinent utterly  unknown  to  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
nent  —  should  have  been  the  first  to  accomplish 
the  navigation  of  that  sacred  river,  which  has  been 
before  the  world  so  prominently  for  nearly  4000 
years;  this  is  a  fact  which  surely  ought  not  to  be 
assed  over  by  any  writer  on  the  Jordan  in  silence, 
or  unconnnemorated."  K  S.  I'f. 

JOll'IBAS  i'lciptPos:  Jor{bus)  =  J  ARID  (1 
Esdr.  viii.  44;  comp.  I'lzr.  viii.  IG). 

JOn'lBUs\'ld,piBos-  Joribus)  =  J Aiiia  (1 
lilsdr.  ix.  19;  comp.  I'^zr.  x.  18). 

JO'RIM  ClopeiV:  [Joriin]),  son  of  Matthat, 
in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29).  in  the 
13th  generation  from  David  inclusive;  about  con- 
temporary, therefore,  with  Ahaz.  'i"he  form  of  the 
name  is  anomalous,  and  should  probably  be  eithei 
Joram  or  Joiarim.  A.  C.  H. 

JOR'KOAM  (2Vnn;  [diffusion  of  the  peo- 
ple, Fiirst]:  'UkXclv,  [Vat.  \aK\av:]  Alex.  lep- 
Kaav-  J ercaam),  either  a  descendant  of  Caleb  the 
son  of  Hezron,  through  Hebron,  or,  as  Jarchi  says, 
the  name  of  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which 
li;iham  was  prince  (1  Chr.  ii.  44).  It  was  proba- 
bly in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron.  Jerome  givea 
it  in  the  form  Jercha;im  (  Quasi.  Iltbv.  in  ParuL). 

JOS' AB AD.  1.  {^3*"''  yehoviih  is  ffiier]: 
'luia(a0de  [Vat.  -)3o)3] ;  Alex.  loo(a$aS;  FA. 
lw(a^a^'-  .hznO'id.)  l'n)])erly  Jozahad,  the 
Ciedcralhite,  one  of  the  hardy  wairiors  of  Henjamin 
who  left  Saul  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  David  (luriug 
his  residence  among  the  Philistines  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.  4). 

2.  ('lutra$56s;  [Vat.  iaiaaBtfs;  Aid.  'Wtri^ 
aSos'-]  ./(«'"/'«)  =  Jozabad,  son  of  Jeshua  the 
Levite  (1  Ksdr.  viii.  03;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

3.  ([Horn.  'Ico(,'o/35os;  Vat.  Za;85os;  Aid.  'I«- 
o-a^o5os;]  Alex.  n{,aj8o5oy :  Zabi/ins),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Uebai  (1  Esdr.  ix.  29).      [Zaiwiai.] 

JOS'APHAT  (.'lwffa<f,iT:  Josophal)  =  iv^ 
irosiiAruAT,  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  8). 

JOSAPHI'AS  {'\(.iffa<\)las-  Josnphins)-=  Jo- 
siriiiAii  (1  Ksdr.  viii.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.   10). 

•  JO'SE,  A.  v.,  Luke  iii.  29  incorrectly  for 
JosEs,  which  see.  A. 

JOS'EDEC  ("lufffSfK-  Josedec,  Josedech), 
1  llsdr.  V.  5,  48,  50,  vi.  2,  ix.  19 ;  Yxdus.  xlix.  12, 
=  .Ikiiozadak  or  Jozadak,  the  father  of  Jeshua, 
whose  name  also  apjiears  as  Joskducii  (Hag.  i.  1). 

JO'SEPH  ('IP'"^'' [see  infra]:  'lu(Tv<p-  Jo- 
s(/>li).  1.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Jacob  by 
Kachel.  Like  his  brethren,  he  received  his  name 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  We 
read  that  Rachel  was  long  barren,  but  that  at  lentrth 
she  "  bare  a  son ;  and  said,  God  hath  taken  away 
(f^SS)  my  repro.ach :  and  she  called  his  name  Joseph 
(^PV);  saying,  the  Urd  will  add  {?1P')  to  me 
another  son"  ((ien.  xxx.  23,  24);  a  hope  fulfilled 
in  the  birth  of  Ik-njamin  (comp.  xxxv.  17).     This 


"  •  For  KviH'ral  hki-trhcii  of  the  Jordan  Valley  the 
inuler  iiuiy  ti-i\  alw>,  ItubinHnii,  I'/ii/s.  Om-^r.  of  Pal- 
ttimt,  p.  'ii  f.,  pp.  144-104  ;   liuwUuHOD,  Anaent  Mon- 


archies, iv.  aw.  277  ;  Trintmin,  ^'llluml  Hilton/  of  tht 
Bihlf,  |>p  6, 10,  22  :  aiiJ,  eKpjTiiilly ,  OnifcH  (rannlatlon  (t 
IUtt«r'ii  (Jeo^.  of  Palfitint,  Ii.  14, 00-63, 101,  &o    II. 
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passage  seems  to  indicate  a  double  etj'mology  (from 
F^DS  and  ^wi"*).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
this  explanation,  l^ecause  of  the  relation  of  the  tak- 
ing away  the  reproach  to  the  expectation  of  another 
son.  Such  double  etymologies  are  probably  more 
common  in  Hebrew  names  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

The  date  of  Joseph's  birth  relatively  to  that  of 
the  coming  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  is  fixed  by  the 
mention  that  he  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  be- 
came governor  of  Egypt  (xli.  46),  wliich  agrees 
?fith  the  statement  tliat  he  was  "  seventeen  years 
old"  (xxsvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  his  brethren 
sold  him.  He  was  tlierefore  born  about  39  years 
before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  and,/iccording  to  the 
chronology  which  we  hold  to  be  the  most  probable, 
B.  c.  cir.  1900. 

After  Joseph's  birth  he  is  first  mentioned  when 
*  youth,  seventeen  years  old.  As  the  child  of 
Rachel,  and  '-son  of  his  old  age"  (xxxvii.  3),  and 
doubtless  also  for  his  excellence  of  character,  he 
was  beloved  by  his  father  above  all  his  brethren. 
Probably  at  this  time  Rachel  was  already  dead  and 
Benjamin  but  an  infant,  Benjamin,  that  other 
"child  of  his  old  age"  (xliv.  2U),  wliom  Jacob 
afterwards  loved  as  all  that  remained  of  Rachel 
when  he  supjMsed  Joseph  dead  —  "  his  brotlier  is 
dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and  his 
father  loveth  him"  (I.e.)."  Jacob  at  this  time 
had  two  small  pieces  of  land  in  Canaan,  Abraham's 
buryiiig-place  at  Hebron  in  the  south,  and  the 
"  parcel  of  a  field,  where  lie  [Jacob]  had  spread 
his  tent"  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  at  Shechem  in  the 
north,  the  latter  being  probably,  from  its  price,  the 
lesser  of  the  two.  He  seems  then  to  have  stayed 
at  Hebron  with  the  aged  Isaac  wliile  his  sons  kept 
his  flocks.  Joseph,  we  read,  brought  the  evil  re- 
port of  his  brethren  to  his  father,  and  they  hated 
him  because  his  father  loved  him  more  than  them, 
and  had  shown  his  preference  by  making  him  a  dress 

(D^S3  HDnS),  which  ap^jears  to   have   been  a 


a  According  to  the  order  of  the  narrative,  Rachel's 
defith  preceded  the  selling  of  Joseph  ;  it  is  unlikely 
that  17  years  should  have  elapsed  between  the  birth 
of  Joseph  and  that  of  Benjamin ;  and  as  Benjamin 
had  ten  sons  at  the  coming  into  Egypt  (xlvi.  21),  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  he  was  born  no  more  than  22 
years  before.  There  is  moreover  no  mention  of  Rachel 
besides  the  allusion  in  the  speech  of  Judah  to  Joseph, 
quoted  above  (xliv.  20),  in  the  whole  subsequent  nar- 
rative, until  dying  Jacob,  when  he  blesses  Kphraim 
and  Manasseh,  returns  to  the  thought  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  says,  ''  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from 
Padan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in 
the  way,  when  yet  [there  was]  but  a  little  way  to  come 
onto  Ephrath  :  and  I  buried  her  there  in  the  way  of 
Ephrath  ;  the  same  [is]  Beth-lehem  "  (xlvili.  7).  Jo- 
seph's anxiety  In  Egypt  to  see  Benjamin  seems  to  favor 
the  idea  that  he  had  known  him  as  a  child.  When 
Joseph  was  sold,  Benjamin  can,  however,  have  only 
been  very  young. 

6  The  name  of  this  dress  seems  to  signify  "  a  tunic 
reaching  to  the  extremities."  It  was  worn  by  David's 
daughter  Tamar,  being  the  dress  of  "  the  king's  daugh- 
ters [that  were]  virgins"  (2  Sam.  xiii  18,  see  19). 
^hire  seems  no  reason  for  the  LXX.  rendering  ^i-toiv  ' 
roiKiAof.  or  the  A'ulg.  polijmila,  except  tli.at  it  is  very 
likely  that  such  a  tunic  would  be  ornamented  with 
jolored  stripes,  or  embroidered.  The  richer  classes 
imong  the  ancient  Egyptians  wore  long  dresses  of 
iphlte  linen.  The  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  rep- 
(eiten-.e<i  on  the  Egyptian  moQumentB  as  enemies  or 
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long  tunic  with  sleeves,  worn  by  joutlis  and  maid- 
ens of  the  richer  class.'>  The  hatred  of  Joseph'e 
brethren  was  increased  by  his  telling  of  a  dreair 
foreshowing  that  they  would  bow  down  to  liim, 
which  was  followed  by  another  of  the  same  import.*-' 
It  is  remarkable  that  thus  early  prophetic  dreama 
appear  in  Joseph's  life.  This  part  of  the  history 
(xxxvii.  3-11)  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  retro- 
spective introduction  to  the  narr"ati\-e  of  the  great 
crime  of  the  envious  brethren.  They  had  gone  to 
Shechem  to  feed  the  flock,  and  Joseph  was  sent 
thither  from  the  vale  of  Hebron  by  his  father  to 
bring  him  word  of  their  welfare  and  that  of  the 
flock.  They  were  not  at  Shechem,  but  were  gone 
to  Dothan,  which  appears  to  have  been  not  very  far 
distant,  pasturing  tlieir  flock  like  the  Arabs  of  the 
present  day,  wherever  the  wild  country  (ver.  22) 
was  unowned.  On  Joseph's  approach,  his  brethren, 
except  Reuben,  resolved  to  kill  him;  but  Reuben 
saved  hiin,  persuading  them  to  cast  him  into  a  dry 
pit  with  the  intent  that  he  might  restore  him  to 
his  father.  Accordingly  when  Joseph  was  come, 
they  stripped  him  of  his  tunic  and  cast  him  into 
the  pit,  "  and  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread :  and 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold,  a 
company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  their 
camels  bearing  spicery  ['?]  and  balm  and  gum 
ladanum  [?],  going  to  carry  [it]  down  to  Egypt" 
(ver.  25).  —  In  passing  we  must  call  attention  to 
the  interest  of  this  early  notice  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt.  —  The  Ishmaelites  are 
also  called  Jlidianites  in  the  narrative:  that  the 
two  names  are  used  interchangeably  is  evident  from 
ver.  28 ;  it  must  therefore  be  supposed  that  one  of 
them  is  generic;  the  caravan  "came  from  Gilead  " 
and  brought  balm ;  f'  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  the  merchants  to  have  been  Midiaiiites,  and 
that  they  are  also  called  Ishmaelites  by  a  kind  of 
generic  use  of  that  name.  Judah  suggested  to  his 
brethren  to  sell  .loseph  to  the  Ishmaelites,  appeal- 
ing at  once  to  their  covetousness  and,  in  proposing 
a  less  cruel  course  than  that  on  which   they  were 


tributaries,  wore  similar  dresses,  partly  colored,  gen- 
erally with  a  stripe  round  the  skirts  and  the  borders 
of  the  sleeves. 

c  I'rom  Joseph's  second  dream,  and  his  father's 
rebuke,  it  might  be  inferred  that  Rachel  was  living 
at  the  time  that  he  dreamt  it.  It  is  indeed  possibie 
that  it  may  have  occurred  some  time  before  the  sell- 
ing of  Joseph,  and  been  interpreted  by  Jacob  of  Ra- 
chel, who  certainly  was  not  alive  at  its  fulfillment,  so 
that  it  could  not  apply  to  her.  Yet,  if  Leah  only 
survived,  Jacob  might  have  spoken  of  her  as  Joseph's 
mother.  The  dream,  moreover,  indicates  eleven  breth- 
ren besiides  the  tiither  and  mother  of  Josepli  ;  if  there- 
fore Benjamin  were  already  born,  Rachel  must  have 
been  dead  :  the  reference  is  therefore  more  probably 
to  Leah,  who  may  have  been  living  when  Jacob  went 
into  Egypt. 

(l  The  three  articles  of  commerce  carried  by  the 
caravan  we  have  rendered  spicery,  balm,  and  gum 
ladanum.  The  meaning  of  nS3D  is  extremelj 
doubtful  :  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  ren- 
derings of  the  LXX  flujixtajiia  and  the  A'ulg.  aromata, 
and  the  congruity  of  their   meaning  with  that  of  the 

name  of  the  second  article.  As  to  the  ^"^IJ,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  kind  of  balm,  although 
its  exact  kind  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  meaning 
of  12' 7  is  not  certain :  perhaps  gum  ladanum  U 
a  not  Improbable  coiyecture. 
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probablj'  still  resolvetl,  to  what  remnant  of  broth- 
erly feelin;;  they  may  still  have  had.  Accordingly 
they  took  Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him  "  ibr 
twenty  [sliekelsj  of  silver"  (ver.  28),  which  we 
find  to  have  been,  under  the  Law,  the  value  of  a 
male  from  five  to  twenty  years  old  (I^v.  xxvii.  5)." 
Probably  tiiere  wxs  a  constant  trvttic  in  white  slaves, 
and  the  price,  according  to  the  unciiangeableness 
of  eiistern  customs,  long  remained  tiie  same.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  we  hei-e  already  find  the 
descendants  of  Abraham's  concubines  oppressing 
the  lawful  heirs.  Keuben  was  absent,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  pit  was  greatly  distressed  at  not  find- 
ing Joseph.  His  brethren  jjretended  to  Jacob  that 
Joseph  had  been  killed  by  some  wild  beast,  taking 
to  him  tlie  tunic  stained  with  a  kid's  l)lood,  while 
even  Ueuben  forbore  to  tell  liim  the  truth,  all  sjieak- 
ing  const;\ntly  of  tlie  lost  brother  as  though  they 
knew  not  wliat  had  befallen  him,  and  even  as  dead. 
"  \nd  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackclotli 
upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days. 
Ajid  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to 
comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted ;  and 
he  said.  For  I  will  go  down  unto  my  son  mourning 
into  the  grave.  Thus  his  father  wejjt  for  him  " 
(CJen.  xxxvii.  34,  So).*  Jacob's  lamentation  shows 
that  he  knew  of  a  future  state,  for  what  comfort 
would  lie  have  in  going  into  iiis  own  grave  when 
he  thought  that  his  lost  son  had  been  torn  by  wild 
beasts':'  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we 
should  certainly  undersUind  "Hades"  by  "the 
grave,"  and  may  translate,  "  For  I  will  go  down 
unto  my  son  mourning  to  Hades."  '^ 

The  Midianites  sold  Josepli  in  lu?ypt  to  Potiphar, 
"an  officer  of  I'haraoh,  captain  of  the  execution- 
ers, an  ligyptian"  (xxxix.  1;  comp.  xxxvii.  30).'' 
We  have  probably  no  right  to  infer,  as  Gesenius 

has  done  (Tlies.  3.  v.  r\7l"_),  that  by  the  execu- 
tioners we  are  to  understand  the  same  as  tlie  king's 
guard  or  body-gu;u-d.«  Tliis  may  be  the  case  when 
the  Chalda;aiis  are  spoken  of,  for  the  innnediate  in- 
fliction of  punislmient  under  the  very  eye  of  tlie 
sovereign  was  always  usual  both  with  Sheniites  and 
Tartars,  as  a  [Kirt  of  tlieir  system  of  investing  the 
regal  jwwer  with  terror;  but  tlie  more  refined 
Egyptians  and  their  resjjonsible  kings  do  not  seem 
to  have  pr.tcticed  a  custom  which  nothing  but  ne- 
cessity could  render  tolerable.  That  in  this  case 
the  title  is  to  Ije  taken  literally,  is  evident  fi-om  tlie 
control  exercised  by  I'otipiiar  over  the  king's  prison 
(xxxix.  20),  and  from  the  fact  that  this  prison  is 
afterwards  shown  to  have  been  in  the  house  of  the 
captain  of  the  executionei-s,  that  otticer  then  being 
doubtless  a  successor  of  I'otiphar  (xl.  3,  4).  The 
name  I'otipiiar  is  written  in  hicroglypliies  1'kt- 
rA-K-\  or  1'e'V-p-1!A,  and  signifies  "  belonging  to 


a  Knlisch  remarks  {ad  lac.)  that  twenty  shekels 
was  "a  prire  les.s  than  that  ordinarily  paid  for  a 
Hebrew  slave  (Kx.  x.xi.  32;  1/ev.  xxvii.  6)."  Tlie 
former  reference  is  to  the  fine  (o  he  paiJ,  thirty  shek- 
els of  silver,  to  the  owuer  of  a  sliivo,  uinle  or  female, 
i;oreJ  to  dunth  by  an  ox  :  the  latter  disproves  his 
kssertion.  The  (nyment  must  liavo  been  by  weight, 
lince  there  \»  no  restson  to  believe  thnt  coined  uiouey 
mm  known  at  this  remote  |>eriod.     [Monky.] 

•'  The  daughters  here  mentioned  were  probably  the 
TtTos  of  .laeob's  sons  :  he  seems  to  have  liad  but  one 
iuiighter ;  an4  if  ho  ha<l  many  grand-daughters,  few 
wou\''.  have  l>een  born  thus  early. 

''  Knr  this  iiitercstiiig  infurcnro  we  are  Indebted  to 
Ot.  Marks.     Ou   the  kaowlud)se  of  the   luture  state 
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Ru"  (the  sun).  It  occurs  again,  with  a  sli;;htlj 
ditt'erent  ortiiography,  I'oti-pherah,  as  the  nauie  of 
Josepli's  father-in-law,  priest  or  prince  of  On.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  as  Ha  was  the  chief  divinity 
of  On,  or  Meliopolis,  it  is  an  interesting  undesigned 
coincidence  that  the  latter  .should  bear  a  name  iu- 
dicating  devotion  to  Ifa.      [I'uTiriiAK.] 

It  is  imi)ortant  to  observe  that  a  careful  com- 
parison of  evidence  has  leil  us  to  the  conclusiou 
that,  at  the  tinie  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  I'^ypt, 
the  country  was  not  united  under  the  nde  of  u 
single  native  line,  but  governetl  by  several  dynas- 
ties, of  which  tiie  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  of  Sliephtrd 
Kings,  was  the  predominant  line,  llie  rest  being 
tributary  to  it.  The  absolute  dominions  of  this 
dynasty  lay  in  Lower  Fgypt,  and  it  would  there- 
fore always  be  most  connected  with  I'alestine. 
The  manners  described  are  Egyptian,  although 
there  is  ai)parently  an  occasional  sliglit  tinge  of 
Shemitism.  The  date  of  Josei)h's  arrival  we  should 
consider  u.  c.  cir.  18U0.    [E<jYi-r;  Ciii;t).N(>L.o<JY.] 

In  Egypt,  the  second  period  of  Joseph's  life 
begins.  As  a  child  he  had  been  a  true  son,  and 
withstood  the  evil  e-xample  of  his  liretliren.  He 
is  now  to  serve  a  strange  master  in  tlie  hard  state 
of  slavery,  and  his  virtue  will  be  put  to  a  severer 
proof  than  it  had  yet  sustained.  Josepli  jirospered 
in  tlie  house  of  the  Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  Got! 
blessed  him,  and  pleased  with  his  good  service, 
"  set  him  over  his  house,  and  all  [that]  he  had  he 
gave  into  his  hand"  (xxxix.  4,  comp.  5).  He  was 
placed  over  all  his  master's  property  with  perfect 
trust,  and  "  the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house 
for  Joseph's  s;\ke  "  (ver.  5).  The  sculptures  and 
IKUntings  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  bring 
vividly  before  us  the  daily  life  and  duties  of  Joseph. 
Tlie  property  of  great  men  is  shown  to  have  been 
managed  by  scribes,  wlio  exercised  a  most  method- 
ical a)id  minute  sujiervision  over  all  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  gardening,  the  keeping  of  live  stock, 
and  fishing.  Every  jjrodutt  was  carefully  regis- 
tered to  check  the  dishonesty  of  tiie  laborers,  who 
in  Ivgypt  have  always  been  famous  in  this  resi)ect. 
ProbalJy  in  no  country  was  fanning  ever  more  sys- 
tematic. .Joseph's  previous  knowledge  of  tending 
flocks,  and  perhaps  of  husbandry,  and  his  truthful 
character,  exactly  fitted  him  for  the  post  of  over- 
seer. How  long  he  fiUetl  it  we  are  not  told. 
'•Joseph  was  fair  of  form  and  fair  in  ai)pearance  " 
(xxxix.  G).  His  master's  wife,  witli  the  well-known 
profiigacy  of  the  Egyptian  women,  templed  him, 
and  failing,  charged  him  witii  tlie  crime  she  would 
have  made  him  cjmniit.  Totipiiar,  incensed  against 
Josoj)!),  cast  him  into  ])rison.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, from  the  lowncss  of  the  morals  of  the  Eg.^  p- 
tians  in  iiraclice,  that  the  sin  of  unfaithfulness  iu 


among  the  Israelites  during  and  after  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  see  art.  Kuvi'T. 

^l  The  word  D'*'^D,  wliich  we  have  rendered 
"offlcer."  with  the  A.  V.,  pr<)ix>rly  means  "eunuoh," 
as  explained  in  the  margin,  although  it  is  also  used 
in  the  Uible  in  the  former  sense  (tie.sen.  Tlita.  s.  y.). 
I'otiphar's  office  would  soanely  have  been  given  to  a 
eunuch,  and  there  !,•<,  we  believe,  no  evidence  that 
there  were  such  in  tne  Egyptian  courts  in  ancient 
times.  This  very  word  first  occurs  in  liieroglyphlca, 
written  s.\ns,  as  a  title  of  IVrsiiin  functionaries,  ll 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  IVrsian  dominion. 

«  2^n2T*n  "lif  must  mean  "  oiptain  of  th« 
executioners,"  from  Potiphar's  connectim  with  th* 
prison,  although  the  LXX.  renders  it  dp;  ipid'ycipas. 
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I  wife  was  not  ranked  among  the  heaviest  vices. 
The  puuislHuent  of  aJulterers  was  severe,  and  a 
moral  tale  recently  uiterpreted,  "  The  Two  Brulh- 
ers,"  is  lounded  upon  a  case  nearly  resembling 
that  of  Joseph.  It  has,  indeed,  been  imagined 
that  this  story  was  based  upon  the  trial  of  Joseph, 
and  as  it  was  written  for  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  a  later  ])eriod,  there  is  some  reason  in  the 
idea  that  the  virtue  of  one  who  hud  held  so  high 
a  position  as  Joseph  might  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  were  this  part  of  his  history  well 
known  to  the  priests,  which,  however,  is  not  likely. 
This  incident,  moreover,  is  not  so  remarkable  as  to 
justify  great  stress  being  laid  upon  the  similarity 
to  it  of  the  main  event  of  a  moral  tale."  The 
story  of  iJellerophon  might  as  reasonably  be  traced 
to  it,  were  it  Egyptian  and  not  Greek.  The  Mus- 
lims have  founded  upon  the  history  of  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  wife,  whom  they  call  Voosuf  and  Ze- 
leekha,  a  famous  religious  allegory.  This  is  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Kur-an  relates  the  tempt- 
ing of  Joseph  with  no  material  variation  in  the 
main  particulars  from  the  authentic  narrative.  The 
commentators  say,  that  after  the  de.atli  of  I'otiphar 
(Kitfeer)  Joseph  maiTied  Zeleckha  (Sale,  ch.  .\ii.). 
This  mistake  was  [jrobably  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Joseph's  father-in-law  bore  the  same 
name  as  his  master. 

Putiphar,  although  convinced  of  Joseph's  guilt, 
does  nut  appear  to  have  brought  him  before  a  tri- 
bunal, where  the  enormity  of  his  alleged  crime, 
especially  after  the  trust  placed  in  him,  and  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  which  was  made  much 
of  by  his  master's  wife  (xxxix.  14,  17),  would  prob- 
ably have  insured  a  punishment  of  the  severest 
kind.  He  seems  to  have  only  cast  him  into  the 
pris'on,  which  appe.ars  to  have  been  in  his  house, 
or,  at  least,  under  his  control,  since  afterwards 
prisoners  are  related  to  have  been  put  "  in  ward 
[in]  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  executioners, 
into  the  prison  "  (xl.  3),  and  simply,  "  in  ward  [inj 
the  ca[)tain  of  the  executioners'  house"  (xli.  ]0, 
jomp.  xl.  7).  The  prison  is  described  as  "a  place 
where  the  king's  prisoners  [were]  bound  "  (xxxix. 
20).  Here  the  hardest  time  of  Joseph's  period  of 
probation  began.  He  was  cast  into  prison  on  a 
false  accusation,  to  remain  there  for  at  least  two 
years,  and  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  time.  At 
first  he  was  treated  with  se\erity;  this  we  learn 
from  Ps.  cv.,  "  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  .loseph 
[who] :   was  sold  for  a  slave :  wliose  ieet  they  af- 
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a  *  This  remarkable  "  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers  "  is 
found  iu  a  papyru.s  in  the  British  Museum,  dating 
from  tlie  lOtli  Dynasty  Some  of  the  points  of  resem- 
blance between  this  Egyptian  romance  and  the  .story 
of  Joseph  are,  —  a  similar  temptation  overcome,  the 
spurned  woman's  hatred,  prolonged  disappointment, 
ind  a  fia;«l  sueces.sion  to  the  throne.  J)'or  a  transla- 
lion  of  the  tale  see  the  Cambridge  Essays  for  1858. 
J.  P.  T. 

6  Joseph's  complaint  to  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers, 
"  And  here  also  have  I  done  nothing  that  they  should 
put  me  into  the  dungeon  "  ('^^22,  xl.  15),  does  not 

throw  light  upon  this  matter  ;  for  although  the  word 
used  seems  properly  to  mean  the  wor«t  kind  of  prison, 
or  the  worst  part  of  a  prison,  here  it  must  be  merely 

squivalent,  as  la  xli.  14,  to  ^nDrTn^S   (xxxix. 

W,  &c.),  which  seems  properly  a  milder  term. 

c  It  has  been  imagined,  from  the  account  of  the 
jeaia  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers,  that  the  win« 
'iien  druuk  by  the  king  of  Egypt  may  have  been  the 


flicted  with  the  fetter:  the  iron  entered  into  his 
soul  "  (ver.  17,  18).  There  is  probably  here  a 
connection  between  "  fetter  "  and  "  iron  "  (comp 
cxlix.  8),  ui  which  case  the  signification  of  the  last 
clause  would  be  "  the  iron  entered  into  him," 
meaning  that  the  fetters  cut  his  feet  or  legs.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  Genesis 
that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  treated  Joseph  well 
(xxxix.  21),  for  we  are  not  justified  in  thence  in- 
ferring that  he  was  kind  from  the  first.* 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potiphar's  house,  Joseph  waa 
found  worthy  of  complete  trust,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  placed  everything  under  his  control, 
God's  especial  blessing  attending  his  honest  service. 
After  a  while,  Pharaoh  was  incensed  against  two 
of  his  officers,  "  the  chief  of  the  cup-bearers " 
(□"'l^tl'ian  1£27),  and  "  the  chief  of  the  bakers" 
(C^plSn  "1^''),  and  cast  them  into  the  prison 
where  Joseph  was.  Here  the  chief  of  the  execu- 
tioners, doubtless  a  successor  of  I'otiphar  (for,  had 
the  latter  been  convinced  of  Joseph's  innocence,  he 
would  not  have  left  him  in  the  prison,  and  if  not 
so  convinced,  he  would  not  have  trusted  him), 
charged"  Joseph  to  serve  these  prisoners.  Like 
I'otiphar,  they  were  "officers"  of  I'haraoh  (xl.  2), 
and  though  it  may  be  a  mistake  to  call  them  gran- 
dees, tlieir  easy  access  to  the  king  would  give  them 
an  importance  that  explains  the  care  taken  of  them 
by  the  chief  of  the  executioners.  F.ach  dreamed  a 
prophetic  dream,  which  Joseph  interpreted,  dis- 
claiming human  skill  and  acknowledi;iiig  that  in- 
terpretations were  of  God.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  particulars  of  this  part  of 
.loseph's  history,  since  they  do  not  materially  affect 
the  leading  events  of  his  life ;  they  are  howe\  er  very 
interesting  from  their  perfect  agreement  with  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  Egyjjtians  as  represented 
on  their  monuments.^  Joseph,  when  he  told  the 
chief  of  the  cup-bearers  of  his  coining  restoration 
to  favor,  prayed  him  to  speak  to  Pharaoh  for  him; 
but  he  did  not  remember  him. 

"  After  two  years,"  <'  Joseph's  deliverance  came. 
Pharaoh   dreamed   two   prophetic   dreams.     "  He 

stood  by  the  river  "  ['^S'^,  the  Nile]. «  And,  be- 
hold, coming  up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine  [or 
'heifers'],  beautiful  in  appearance  and  fat-fleshed, 

and  they  fed  in  the  mansh-grass  [^HW]..^  And, 
behold,  seven  other  kine  coming  up  after  them  out 

fresh  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  dream,  which  embraces  a  long  period,  and 
merely  indicates  the  various  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  tree  .and  fruit  as  tliough  immediately  following 
one  another,  would  allow  the  omission  of  the  process 
of  preparing  the  wine.  The  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments makes  it  very  improbable  that  unfermented 
wine  was  drunk  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  so  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  it  should  ever  have  fciken  the 
place  of  fermented  or  true  wine,  which  was  the  national 
beverage  of  the  higher  classes  at  least. 

'/  l^it.  "  at  the  eud  of  two  years  of  days  ;  "  but  we 
may  read  "  after  "  for  "  at  the  end  ;  "  and  the  word 
"  days  "  appears  merely  to  indicate  that  tlie  year  waa 
a  period  of  time,  or  possibly  is  usrd  to  distinguish  the 
ordinary  year  from  a  greater  period,  the  ye.ar  of  days 
from  the  year  of  years. 

e  This  word  is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin.  [Egypt  ; 

NiLB.] 

f  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  Egyptian 
word.  The  LXX.  does  not  translate  it  (Gen.  xli.  '2, 
18 ;  la.  xix.  7) ;   and  Jesus  the  sou   of  Sirach,  ai 
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jf  the  river,  evil  in  appearance,  and  lean-fleshed  " 
(xli.  1-3).  Tliese,  aftvrwards  described  still  more 
Btroni^ly,  ate  up  the  first  se\en,  and  yet,  as  is  said 
in  the  second  account,  wlien  they  had  eaten  them 
reuiainetl  as  lean  as  Ijcfore  (xli.  1— t,  17-21).  Then 
Pharaoh  had  a  second  dream  — "  behold,  seven 
ears  of  corn  coming  up  on  one  stalk,  fat  [or  '  full,' 
ver.  22J  and  good.  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  thin 
and  blasbcd  with  the  e;ist  wind,"  sprouting  I'ortii 
after  them  "  (ver.  5,  G).  These,  also  described  more 
strongly  in  the  second  account,  devoured  the  first 
seven  ears  (ver.  5-7,  22-24).  In  the  morning 
Pharaoh  sent  for  the  "  scribes,"  (Q"*Z2tp"in),  and 
the  "wise  men,"  and  they  were  unable  to  give  him 
an  interpretation.  Then  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers 
remembered  Joseph,  and  told  Pharaoh  how  a  young 
Hebrew,  "  servant  to  tiie  captain  of  the  execution- 
ei-8,"  had  interpreted  his  and  his  fellow-prisoner's 
dreams.  "  Tiien  I'haraoh  sent  and  called  Joseph, 
and  they  made  him  hasten  out  of  the  prison :  and 
he  shaved  [liimself  ],  and  changed  his  raiment,  and 
came  unto  Pharaoh  "  (ver.  U).  The  king  then 
related  his  dreams,  and  Joseph,  when  he  had  dis- 
claimed human  wisdom,  declared  to  him  that  they 
were  sent  of  Uod  to  forewarn  Pharaoh.  There  was 
essentially  but  one  dream.  15oth  kine  and  ears 
symbolized  years.  There  were  to  be  seven  years 
of  great  plenty  in  Kgypt,  and  after  them  seven  years 
of  consuming  and  "  very  heavy  famine."'  The 
doubling  of  tiie  dream  denoted  that  the  events  it 
foreshadowed  were  certain  and  imminent.  On  the 
interpretiition  it  may  lie  remarked,  that  it  seems 
evident  that  the  kine  rei)resented  the  animal  prod- 
ucts, and  tiie  e.ars  of  corn  the  veget:»lile  products, 
the  most  important  object  in  each  class  representing 
the  whole  class.  Any  reference  to  l''.gyptian  super- 
stitions, such  as  some  commentators  have  imagined, 
is  both  derogatory  to  revelation  and,  on  purely  crit- 
ical grounds,  nnrea-sonable.  The  perfectly  ICgyptian 
color  of  tiie  whole  narrative  is  very  noticeable,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  particulars  of  the  first 
dream.  The  cattle  coming  up  from  the  river  and 
feeding  on  the  bank  may  be  seen  even  now,  though 
among  them  the  lean  kine  predominate;  and  the 
use  of  one  JCgyptian  word,  if  not  of  two,  in  the 
uan-ative,  proliably  shows  that  the  writer  knew  the 
Egyptian  language.  Tlie  corn  with  many  ears  on 
one  stalk  must  be  wheat,  one  kind  of  which  now 
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grown  in  Kgypt  has  this  peculiarity.  Anothei 
point  to  be  remarked  is,  that  Joseph  shaved  before 
he  went  into  Pharaoh's  presence,  and  we  find  from 
the  monuments  that  the  Egyptians,  except  when 
engaged  in  war,  shaved  both  the  head  and  face,  the 
small  beard  that  was  worn  on  the  chin  being  prolt- 
ably  artificial.  Having  interpreted  the  dream,  Jo- 
sepii  counselled  Pharaoh  to  choose  a  wise  man  and 
set  him  over  the  country,  in  order  that  he  should 
take  the  filth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  against  the  years  of  famine.  To  this  high 
post  the  king  appointed  Joseph.  Thus,  when  he 
was  thirty  j  ears  of  age,  was  he  at  last  relea.sed  from 
his  state  of  suffering,  and  placed  in  a  position  of 
tli8  greatest  honor.  About  thirteen  years'  proba- 
tion had  prepared  him  for  this  trust;  some  part 
passed  as  Potiphar's  slave,  some  part,  probably  the 
greater,"  in  the  [irison.  If  our  views  of  Hebrew 
and  Egyptian  chronology  be  correct,  the  Pharaoh 
here  mentioned  was  A.ssa,  JIanetho's  Assis  or  Asstv, 
whose  reign  we  suppose  to  have  about  occupied  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  u.  c. 

Pharaoh,  seeing  the  wisdom  of  giving  Joseph, 
whom  he  perceived  to  be  under  God's  guidance, 
greater  powers  than  he  had  ad\ised  should  be  given 
to  the  officer  set  over  the  country,  made  him  not 
only  governor  of  Mgjpt,  but  second  only  to  the 
sovereign.  We  read :  "  And  Pharaoh  took  ofT  his 
signet «  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's 
hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen 

(It'tr,  bijssus),  and  put  a  collar  of  gold  about  his 
neck;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second 
chariot  which  he  had ;  and  they  cried  before  him, 
;Vbrech  (T]'^2S),  even  to  set  him  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (xli.  42,  43).  The  monuments  show 
that  on  the  in\estiture  of  a  high  o.flScial  in  Kgypt, 
one  of  the  chief  ceremonies  was  the  putting  on  him 
a  collar  of  gold  (see  Ancitnt  Kyyptinns,  pi.  80); 
the  other  particuhirs,  the  vestures  of  fine  linen  and 
the  riding  in  the  second  chariot,  are  equally  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manners  of  the  country.  The 
meaning  of  what  was  cried  before  him  has  not  lieen 
satisfactorily  determined.*'  We  are  told  that  Pharaoh 
named  Joseph  Zaphnath-paaneah  (xli.  45)  (713?^ 
n.^V??  Vovdo/x<pai'T}x)>  tl'e  signification  of  which 


Egyptian  Jew,  uses  it  untranslated  (Ecclus.  xl.  1<3)  :  it 
is  written  in  these  places  axi,  aX"-  Jerome  remarks 
^'.hat  when  he  asked  th'c  learned  Kgyptiaiis  what  this 
word  meant, ^hey  said  that  in  their  language  this 
name  was  given  to  every  kind  of  niarsh-platit  ("  07nne 
quod  ill  paliide  virens  nascitur,'^  Com.  in  Is.  1.  c.). 
The  change  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  vowel  eb  to  T  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  laws  of  permutation  which 
we  di-scovcr  by  fi  comparison  of  Kgyptian  and  Hebrew 
Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  "  Jlieroglyphicg  ").  This  word  oc- 
•urs  with  SP'S  in  Job  viii.  11.  The  Utter  we  have 
•uppcscd  to  bo  there  used  generically,  ns  "  the  reed  " 
^Boypt]  ;  but  from  the  o<'curreuce  of  iin  Egyptian  word 
with  it,  it  may  be  inferred  to  have  its  special  gignifica- 
tiou,  "  the  papyrus."  The  former  word,  however, 
teems  to  be  ahuivH  generic.     [Klaq,  Auier.  el.) 

a  Uuiiaeu  ri'inurks  upon  this  word  :  "  Dor  Octwind, 
Jer  wegeii  wiiuT  fiinlV.igtiigigcn  Dauerjetzt  in  yKgy|)teii 
Chaiimiii  heii'st,  i.it  sohr  trockcn  und  hat  Verw»nd«clmrt 
^it  dim  iSaiiium  (d.  h.  der  Oiflige),  dem  erstiokcndon 
Bcurmwinil  dc^  wiiHteu  Arubii-n,  der  ini  April  und  Mai 
bermoht"  ( Uihelirrrk,  nd  loc.).  But  it  should  bo  ob- 
Mrrtd  :  1.  The  east  wind  does  not  blow  during  the 


Khaniiiiieen.  2.  The  spring  hot  winds  are  southerly. 
8.  They  do  not  last  fifty  days.  4.  They  are  not  called 
Chaiiigin(Khamscen)orKhamii8cen.  6.  They  prevail, 
usually  for  three  days  at  a  time,  during  the  seven 
weeks  (49  days)  following  Easter,  vulgjirly  culled  in 
p;gypt  Khauinseen,  which  is  a  plural  of  lihuuiseen.  a 
term  applied  in  the  singular  to  neither  winds  nor 
period,  though  they  are  not  strictly  confined  to  this 
fluctuating  period.  6  They  have  no  relation  to  the 
Samooui,  which  occurs  in  any  hot  weather,  and  seldom 
lasts  niot«  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  7.  The  Sunioom 
is  not  peculiar  to  Arabia. 

h  We  only  know  that  Joseph  was  two  years  in  prison 
after  the  libcmtion  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers.  The 
prepondeniuce  of  evidence,  however,  seems  in  favor  of 
Hupiiosing  that  ho  was  lougt-r  in  prisou  than  in  Poti- 
phar's house. 

c  The  signet  was  of  so  much  importance  with  the 
ancient  Egyptian  kings  that  their  names  (except 
perhaps  in  the  earliest  period)  were  nlwn>8  inclosed 
in  an  oval  which  represented  an  elongate.1  signet. 

<l  We  do  not  here  except  Hunscn's  etymology  (Bibet- 
wri;  ad  loc.),  for  we  doubt  that  the  root  beurs  tb« 
signification  he  gives  it,  aud  tbiuk  t>e  constructl/* 
iuadniiMible. 
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1b  doubtful.  [See  Zaphnatii-paaxfaii.]  He 
ilso  ••  gave  hiiu  to  wife  Asenath  daughter  of  Poti- 
pherah,  priest  [or  'prince,'  ]n3]  of  On"  (ver. 
45).  Whether  Joseph's  father-in-law  were  priest  or 
prince  cannot,  we  tliink,  lie  determined,"  although 
the  former  seems  more  likel}-,  since  On  was  a  very 
priestly  city,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think 
that  a  priest  would  have  been  more  exclusive  than 
any  other  Egyptian  functionary.  His  name,  im- 
plying devotion  to  Ka,  the  principal  object  of 
worship  at  On,  though,  as  ah-eady  noticed,  appro- 
priate to  any  citizen  of  that  ])lace,  would  be  espe- 
cially so  to  a  priest.  [Potiphau.]  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  On  appears  to  have  been  the  capital, 
and  seems  to  have  been  certainly  the  religious 
capital,  as  containing  the  great  temple,  of  Apepee, 
a  shepherd-king,  probably  of  the  same  line  as 
Joseph's  Pharaoh.  [Select  Papyri ;  Brugsch, 
Zeilschrift  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenlaml.  Geselhcliaft.) 
The  name  of  Joseph's  wife  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider to  be  Hebrew.*     [Asenath.] 

Joseph's  history,  as  governor  of  Egypt,  shows 
him  in  two  relations,  which  may  be  here  separately 
considered.  We  shall  first  speak  of  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  and  then  of  his  conduct  to 
his  brethren.  In  one  respect,  as  bearing  upon 
Joseph's  moral  character,  the  two  subjects  are 
closely  connected,  but  their  details  may  be  best 
treated  apart,  if  we  keep  this  important  aspect  con- 
stantly in  view. 

Joseph's  first  act  was  to  go  "  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (ver. '46).  During  "the  seven 
plenteous  years  "  there  was  a  very  abundant  produce, 
and  he  gathered  the  fifth  part,  as  he  had  advised 
Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up.  The  narrative,  according 
to  Semitic  usage,  speaks  as  though  he  had  taken 
the  whole  produce  of  the  country,  or  the  whole 
surplus  produce  (ver.  48);  but  a  comparison  with 
a  parallel  passage  shows  that  our  explanation  must 
be  con-ect  (ver.  34,  35).  The  abundance  of  this 
store  is  evident  from  the  statement  that  "  Jose[)li 
gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much, 
until  he  left  numbering;  for  [it  was]  without  num- 
ber" (ver.  49).  The  representations  of  the  monu- 
ments, which  show  that  the  contents  of  the  gran- 
aries were  accurately  noted  by  the  scribes  when 
i,hey  were  filled,  well  illustrate  this  passage. 

Before  the  years  of  famine  Asenath  bare  Joseph 
two  sons,  of  wjiom  we  read  that  he  named  "  the 
P  -oseh   [a  forgetter] :  For  God   [said 

-J  jcitii  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my 
father's  house.  And  the  name  of  the  second  called 
he  Ephraim  [fruitful  ?] ;  '■  For  God  hath  caused 
me  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction  "  (50- 
52).  Though,  as  was  natural,  the  birth  of  a  son 
made  Joseph  feel  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  home, 
that  his  fatlier's  house  was  no  longer  his  home,  yet 
it  was  not  in  utter  forgetfidness  of  his  country  that 
he  gave  this  and  the  other,  both  born  of  his  Egyptian 
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a  The  vory  old  opinion  that  ^773  means  prince 
as  well  af  priest  has  been  contradicted  by  Oesenius, 
but  not  disproved. 

>>  It  may  be  remarked,  as  indicating  that  Joseph's 
family  did  not  maintain  an  Egyptian  mode  of  life,  that 
Manasseh  took  an  Aramitess  as  a  concubine  (1  Chr. 
fii.  14).  This  happened  in  his  father's  lifetime :  for 
Toseph  lived  to  see  the  children  of  Machir  the  son  of 
bis  concubine  (Gen.  1.  23). 

c  The  derivation  of  Ephraim  can  scarcely  be 
loubted,  although  there  is  difflculty  in  determining 


wife,  Hebrew  names,  still  less,  nanes  signifying  hij 
devotion  to  the  God  of  his  fathers. 

^Vhen  the  .seven  good  years  had  passed,  the  fam- 
ine began.  We  read  that  "  the  dearth  was  in  al! 
lands;  but  in 'all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread. 
And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was  famished,  the 
people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread:  and  Pharaoh 
said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto  Joseph,  what 
he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the  famine  was  over  aU 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  Josepli  opened  all  the 
storehouses  [lit.  'all  wherein '  ifos],  and  sold  unto 
the  I'^gyptians;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt 
to  -Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn] ;  because  that  the  fam- 
ine was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  "  (ver.  54-57).  The 
expressions  here  used  do  not  require  us  to  suppose 
that  the  famine  extended  beyond  the  countries 
^und  Egypt,  such  as  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
as  well  as  some  part  of  Africa,  although  of  course 
it  may  have  been  more  widely  experienced.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  although  famines  in  Egypt  depend 
immediately  upon  the  failure  of  the  iimndution, 
and  in  other  countries  upon  the  failure  of  rain,  yet 
that,  as  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  caused  by  heavy 
rains  in  Ethiopia,  an  extremely  dry  season  there 
and  in  Palestine  would  produce  the  result  described 
in  the  sacred  nai'rative.  It  must  also  be  recollected 
that  Egypt  was  anciently  the  granary  of  neighbor- 
ing countries,  and  that  a  famine  there  would  cause 
first  scarcity,  and  then  famine,  around.  Famines 
are  not  very  unfrequent  in  the  history  of  Egypt; 
but  the  famous  seven  years'  famine  in  the  reign  of 
the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh  El-Mustansir-ii-illah  is  the 
only  known  parallel  to  that  of  Joseph :  of  this  an 
account  is  given  under  F.\MIXE.  Early  in  the 
time  of  famine,  Joseph's  brethren  came  to  buy 
corn,  a  part  of  the  history  which  we  mention  here 
only  as  indicating  the  lilieral  policy  of  the  governor 
of  Egypt,  by  which  the  storehouses  were  opened  to 
all  buyei-s  of  whatever  nation  they  were. 

After  the  famine  had  lasted  for  a  time,  apparently 
two  years,  there  was  "  no  bread  in  all  the  land ; 
for  the  famine  [was]  very  sore,  so  that  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  [all]  the  land  of  Canaan  fainted  by 
reason  of  the  famine.  And  Joseph  gathered  up 
all  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  corn  which  they 
bought:  and  .Joseph  brought  the  money  into  Piia- 
raoh's  house"''  (xlvii.  13,  14).  When  all  the 
money  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  exhausted,  barter 
became  iiecessary.  Joseph  then  obtained  all  the 
cattle  of  Egypt,«  and  in  the  next  year,  all  the  land, 
except  that  of  the  priests,  and  apparently,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  Egyptians  themselves.  He  demanded, 
however,  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  as  Pha- 
raoh's ri'.'ht.  It  has  been  attempted  to  trace  this 
enactment  of  Joseph  in  the  fragments  of  Egyptian 
history  preserved  by  profane  writers,  but  the  result 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  Even  were  the  latter 
sources  trustworthy  as  to  the  early  period  of  Egyp- 

it.  This  difficulty  we  may  perhaps  partly  attribute  to 
the  pointing. 

d  It  appears  from  this  narrative  that  purchase  by 
money  was,  in  Joseph's  time,  the  general  practice  in 
Egypt.  The  representations  of  the  monuments  show 
that  in  early  times  money  was  abundant,  not  coined, 
but,  in  the  form  of  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  weighed 
out  when  purchases  were  made. 

e  It  does  not  appear  whether,  after  the  money  of 
Canaan  was  exhausted,  Jo.seph  made  conditions  with 
the  Canaauites  like  those  he  had  made  with  the  Bgj'l^ 
tians. 
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tian  history,  it  would  be  dillicult  to  (h'teniiine  the 
»;;e  releired  to,  iis  the  actions  of  at  U'a.st  two  kin;;* 
ire  iwcrilied  Ijy  tlie  Greeks  to  Sesostris,  the  kiiii^ 
particularized.  Herodotus  says  that,  according  to 
the  Egyptians,  Sesostris  "  made  a  division  of  the 
soil  of  Kgypt  among  tlie  inhabitants,  assigning 
square  plots  of  ground  of  equal  size  to  all,  and  ob- 
taining his  chief  revenue  from  the  rent  wliicli  tl)e 
holders  were  required  to  pay  him  every  year  "  (ii. 
109).  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  priests  as  hav- 
ing no  expenses.  l)uing  supjiorted  by  tiie  property 
of  the  temples  {■il),  l(ut  he  does  not  assign  to  Se- 
sostris, as  has  been  raslily  sufjposed,  the  exemption 
from  taxation  that  we  may  reasonably  infer.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  ascribes  the  division  of  Egypt  into 
uonies  to  Sesostris,  whom  he  calls  Sesoosis.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  general  cliaracter  of  the 
information  given  by  Herodotus,  resjiecting  tift 
history  of  ICgypt  at  i)eriods  ren)ote  from  his  own 
time,  we  are  not  justified  in  supposing  anytliing 
more  tlian  that  some  tradition  of  an  ancient  allot- 
ment of  the  soil  by  the  crown  among  tlie  popula- 
tion was  cm-rent  wiien  he  visited  the  country.  The 
testimony  of  Diodorus  is  of  far  less  weiglit. 

The  evidence  of  tiie  narrative  in  Genesis  seems 
favorable  to  the  tiieory  we  su|)port  tliat  Josepli 
ruled  Egypt  under  a  shei)herd-king.  It  appears  to 
have  been  his  policy  to  give  Pharaoii  alisolute  power 
over  the  Egyptians,  and  the  expression  of  their 
gratitude  —  "  Tluni  hast  saved  our  lives:  let  us  find 
grace  in  the  sight  of  my  Lord,  and  we  will  be 
Pharaoh's  servants"  (xlvii.  2.'))  —  seems  as  thouij;h 
they  had  been  heretofore  unwiliin;;  subjects.  The 
removing  tlie  people  to  cities  probalily  means  that 
in  that  time  of  suffering  the  .scattered  |)opiihition 
was  collected  into  the  cities  for  the  more  convenient 
distribution  of  tiie  corn. 

There  is  a  notice,  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tion, of  a  famine  wliicii  has  been  sup]x)sed  to  be 
that  of  .Joseph.  The  inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at 
Beiiee-Ilasan,  and  records  of  Amenee,  a  yovenior 
of  a  district  of  Upper  Egyjit,  that  when  there  were 
years  of  famine,  his  district  was  supplied  witli  food. 
This  Wiis  in  the  time  of  Se.sertesen  I.,  of  tlie  .\lltli 
Dynasty.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Baron  Bunsen 
(/u/yj)l's  riaci',  iii.  'd'-U)  that  this  must  be  .Jo.seph's 
famine,  but  not  only  are  the  particulars  of  the 
record  inapplicable  to  that  instiince,"  but  the  ca- 
lamity it  relates  was  never  unu.sual  in  Egypt,  as  its 
ancient  inscriptions  and  modern  history  equally 
testify.'' 

Joseph's  policy  towards  the  sulijects  of  I'haraoh 
is  inijxjrtant  in  reference  to  the  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  his  cliaracter.  It  displays  the  re.solution 
and  lireadtli  of  view  that  mark  his  whole  career. 
He  perceived  a  gie:it  advantage  to  be  gained,  and 
he  lost  no  part  of  it.  He  put  all  \'.iiy\>t  under 
Pharaoh.     First  the  money,  then  the  cattle,  last 


"  BiTon  Iluii»>n'i<  quotjitinn,  "  When,  In  the  Hiiio 
of  SciiortOBW  I.,  the  (jiwat  faiiiiiiu  prevailed  in  nil  the 
other  districts  of  Kg.vpt,  there  was  corn  In  mine  " 
(E'jvi'l's  P  act,  1.  c),  is  nowhere  in  the  original.  See 
Birch  ill  Trnxmclionn  K.  Soc.  Lit.  2d  Ser.  v.  Pt.  ii. 
:A2,  2*3;  Hru|r»ch,  Hlxloirf  irtsyjiif.  1.  58. 

''  Dr.  Ilrii;;K<!h  remnrUs  on  thU  Inscription :  "  l/x 
dcmii'-re  piirtie  de  eette  curietme  inscription  oil  Ainenj. 
V!  reportaiil  sV  udc  fiunine  <|ui  avail  lieu  pendant  leu 
iniit'M  de  Don  gouverneineiit,  Rc  fitlt  tin  paiiegyrlqui 
I'avoir  pn'venu  les  nialheurs  de  la  dtsette  saiiB  ra  p.'ir 
Ualiiier.  a  attin^  la  plus  ^randi!  attention  d«  ccux  (|ii 
y  Toient,  et  iioim  ujciiitnii.4  trrfi  iV  propn.".  tin  |)eiidaiit 
to  riii»toi»  'Jc  Joseph  en  Egypte,  ct  den  sept  uuutea 
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of  all  the  lanil,  and  tlie  I'gyptians  thein-ielves  be- 
came tiie  projierty  of  the  sovereign,  and  thai  toe 
i)y  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people,  without  an^ 
pressure.  I'liis  being  eftected,  he  exercised  a  great 
act  of  generosity,  and  required  only  a  filth  of  the 
produce  as  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  crown. 
Of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Its  justice  can  hardly  lie  questioned  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  tliat  the  Egyptians  were  not  forcilily 
deprived  of  their  liberties,  and  that  when  they  had 
lieen  given  uj),  they  were  at  once  restorerl.  We 
do  not  know  all  the  circumstances,  but  if,  as  wt 
may  reasonably  suppose,  the  people  were  warned 
of  the  famine  and  yet  made  no  preparation  during 
the  years  of  overflowing  abundance,  the  govern- 
ment had  a  clear  claim  upon  its  subjects  for  having 
taken  precautions  they  had  neglected.  In  any  case 
it  may  have  been  desirable  to  make  a  new  allotment 
of  hind,  and  to  reduce  an  unequal  system  of  tax'a-- 
tioii  to  a  simple  claim  to  a  fifth  of  the  produce. 
We  have  no  evidence  whether  .losepli  were  in  this 
matter  divinely  aided,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that,  if 
not,  he  acted  in  accord  with  a  judgment  of  great 
clearness  in  distiiiguisliing  good  and  evil. 

W'li  have  now  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
at  this  time  towards  his  brethren  and  his  father. 
I'^aiiy  in  the  time  of  famine,  which  pre\  ailed  equally 
in  Caiiiuin  and  Egypt,  Jacoi>  reproved  his  helpless 
sons  and  sent  them  to  Egypt,  wltere  he  knew  there 
was  corn  to  be  bought.  IJenjaniiii  alone  he  kept 
with  him.  Jo.sepli  was  now  governor,  an  ICgyptian 
in  lialiits  and  speech,  for  like  all  men  of  lar^e  mind 
he  had  sutteied  no  scruples  of  prejiuliee  to  make 
him  a  stranger  to  the  i)eoi)le  he  ruled.  In  his 
exalted  station  he  l.ibored  with  the  zeal  tliat  he 
showed  in  all  his  various  charires,  presiding  himself 
at  the  sale  of  corn.  We  read:  "And  the  sons 
of  Israel  came  to  buy  [corn]  among  those  that 
came:  for  the  famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
And  .loseph.tlie  t,'overnor  over  the  land,  he  [it  wai,j 
that  sold  to  all  the  people  of  the  land;  and  Jo.seph's 
brethren  came,  and  liowed  down  themselves  before 
him  [with)  tlieir  faces  to  the  earth"  (xlii.  5,  G). 
His  bictliren  did  not  know  Joseph,  grown  from  the 
boy  they  had  sold  into  a  man,  and  to  their  eyes  an 
ICgyptian,  while  they  must  have  been  scarcely 
changed,  except  from  the  efliict  of  time,  which 
wouhl  have  been  at  their  ages  ."ar  less  marked, 
.loseph  remembered  his  dreams,  and  behaved  to 
them  as  a  stranger,  using,  as  we  alterwjirds  learn, 
an  interpreter,  and  spoke  lianl  words  to  them,  and 
accused  them  of  lieiiig  spies.  In  defending  them- 
selves they  thus  spoke  of  their  hcu.sehold.  "Thy 
servants  [are]  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and,  behold,  the  youngest 
[is]  this  day  with  our  fatlier,  and  one  [is]  not " 
(l-i).  Thus  to  .lo.-;eph  himself  they  maintained 
the  old  deceit  of  his  disappearance.     He  at  once 

de  famine  de  ce  pays.  <>pen<lant  II  no  fnut  pas  rrolre, 
que  le  roi  Ousertesen  I.,  snug  le  regno  duquel  uiie 
faiiiine  eut  lieu  en  6gvpte,  soil  le  I'haniou  de  Jo.wph, 
ce  qui  n'est  guere  Hdniicsible,  piir  suite  de  raisons 
chrOQologiques.  Du  reste  ce  nest  \m»  la  seule  Inscrip- 
tion qui  fa.i.se  nientlon  do  la  faniiiie ;  II  en  existe  1'uu- 
tres,  qui  datiint  do  rois  tout-a-fait  dilT.'reiitH,  parlent 
du  uuuie  fli'ttu  et  dos  nu'uies  pr>icaution»  prl.-ief  poui 
le  pr^voiilr."  —  Hislnire  it'£::ifple,  i.  5«.  We  hi* 
glad  to  learn  from  this  new  work  that  Dr.  nnig.«<h, 
though  dllTering  from  us  us  to  thi>  Kxodu»,  Ik  di<i>r»eJ 
to  holil  .lo.xepli  to  have  governed  Eio'pt  under  •  81i«p 
herd-king  (pp   •?9,  8';). 
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lesiries  to  see  his  brother,  first  refusing;  that  they 
should  return  without  sending  tor  and  brini^ing 
Henjaiiiin,  tlien  putting  them  in  iirison  three  days, 
hut  at  last  releasing  them  that  they  might  take 
back  corn,  on  the  condition  that  one  should  be  left 
as  a  hostage.  '  They  were  tiien  stricken  with  re- 
morse, and  saw  that  the  punishment  of  their  great 
crime  was  come  upon  them.  "  And  they  said  one 
to  another.  We  [are]  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brotlier,  in  tint  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear; 
therefore  is  this  diatress  come  upon  us.  And  IJeu- 
ben  answered  them,  saving.  Spake  I  not  unto  you, 
saying,  Uo  not  sin  against  the  child,  and  ye  would 
not  he.u-y  therefore,  behold,  also  his  blood  is  re- 
quired. And  they  knew  not  that  .Joseph  under- 
stood [them] ;  for  an  interpreter  [was]  between 
them.  And  he  turned  himself  about  from  them, 
and  wept;  aitd  returned  to  them  again,  and  com- 
numed  with,  ihem,  and  took  from  them  Simeon, 
and  bo'.ii'.d  him  before  their  eyes"  (21-24).  Thus 
he  separated  one  of  them  from  the  rest,  as  they 
hatl  separated  him  from  his  father.  Yet  he  restored 
their  money  in  their  sacks,  and  gave  them  provision 
for  the  way,  besides  the  corn  they  had  purchased. 
The  discovery  of  the  money  terrified  them  and 
their  father,  who  refused  to  let  them  take  Uenja- 
niin.  Yet  when  the  famine  continued,  and  they 
had  eaten  the  supply,  Jacob  desired  his  .sons  to  go 
again  to  Ivgypt.  But  they  could  not  go  without 
Henjamin.  At  the  persuasion  of  Judah,  who  here 
appears  as  the  spokesman  of  his  brethren,  .lacolj 
was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  let  them  take  him, 
Judah  offering  to  be  surety.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  lieubcn  had  made  the  same  otter,  api)arently. 
at  once  after  the  return,  when  Jacob  had  withheld 
his  consent,  telling  his  fatiier  that  he  niiglit  slay 
his  two  sons  if  lie  did  not  bring  back  Benjamin 
(37,  38).  Judah  seems  to  have  been  put  forward 
by  his  bretliren  as  the  most  aide,  and  certainly  his 
after-conduct  in  Egypt  would  have  justified  their 
choice,  and  his  father's  trusting  him  rather  than 
tiie  rest.  Jacob,  anxious  for  Benjamin,  and  not 
unmindful  of  Simeon,  touchingly  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor out  of  his  scanty  stock  a  little  present  of  the 
best  products  of  I'alestine,  as  well  as  douljle  money 
that  his  sons  might  repay  what  had  been  returned 
to  them. 

When  they  had  come  into  Egypt,  Joseph's 
brethren,, as  before,  found  him  presiding  at  the 
sale  of  corn.  Now  that  Benjamin  was  with  them 
he  told  his  steward  to  slay  and  make  ready,  for 
they  should  dine  with  him  at  noon.  So  the  man 
brought  them  into  Joseph's  house.  They  feared, 
not  knowing,  as  it  seems,  why  they  were  taken  to 
the  hoase  (xliii.  25),  aiid  perhaps  thinking  they 
might  be  imprisoned  there.  Josepli  no  doubt  gave 
his  command  in  Esiyptian,  and  apparently  did  not 
cause  it  to  be  interpreted  to  them.  They  were, 
however,  encouraged  by  the  steward,  and  Simeon 
was  brouEjht  out  to  them.  'When  Joseph  came 
they  brought  him  the  present,  again  fulfilling  his 
breams,  as  twice  they  bowed  before  him.  At  the 
sight  of  Benjamin  he  was  greatly  affected.  "  And 
he  lifted  up  his  e3es  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin, 
'tis  motlier's  son,  and  said,  [Is]  this  your  younger 
brother,  of  whom  ye  sp.ake  unto  me?  And  he  said, 
God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son.  And  Jo«eph 
•nade  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upor,  his 
brother,  and  he  sought  [where]  to  weep:  and  he 
*Ht«red  into  [his]  chamber,  and  wept  there.  And 
ae  washed  his  face,  and  went  out,  and   refrained 
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himself"  (29-31).  The  description  of  Josejih'a 
dinner  is  in  accordance  with  the  representations  of 
the  monuments.  The  governor  and  each  of  his 
guests  were  served  separately,  and  the  licthren 
were  placed  according  to  their  age.  But  tliougb 
the  youngest  thus  had  the  lowest  place,  yet  when 
Joseph  sent  messes  from  before  him  to  his  brethren, 
he  showed  his  favor  to  Benjamin  by  a  mess  five 
times  as  large  as  that  of  any  of  them.  "  And  tliey 
drank,  and  were  merry  with  him  "  (•■'2-34).  It  ia 
mentioned  that  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  sat 
apart  from  each  other,  as  to  eat  bre.ad  with  the 
I  lebrews  w.aa  "  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians"  (32).  The  scenes  of  the  Egyptian  tonita 
show  us  that  it  was  the  custom  for  each  person  to 
eat  singly,  particularly  among  the  great,  that  guests 
were  placed  according  to  their  right  of  precedence, 
and  that  it  was  usual  to  drink  freely,  men  and  even 
women  being  represented  as  overpowered  with  wine, 
probably  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the  en- 
tertainer. These  points  of  agreement  in  matters 
of  detail  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  entertaining  foreigners,  but  the 
general  exclusiveness  of  the  Egyptians  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  statement  that  they  did  not  eat 
with  the  Hebrews. 

The  next  morning,  when  it  was  light,  they  left 
the  city  (for  here  we  learn  that  Joseph's  house  was 
in  a  city),  having  had  their  money  replaced  in  their 
sacks,  and  Joseph's  silver  cup  put  in  Benjamin's 
sack.  His  steward  was  ordered  to  follow  them,  and 
say  (claiming  the  cup),  "  Wherefore  have  ye  re- 
warded evil  for  good?  [Is]  not  this  [it]  in  which 
my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth? 
Ye  have  done  evil  in  so  doing  "  (xliv.  4,  5).  When 
they  were  thus  accused,  they  declared  that  the 
guilty  person  should  die,  and  that  the  rest  should 
be  bondmen.  So  the  steward  searched  the  sacks, 
and  the  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack ;  where- 
upon they  rent  their  clothes,  and  returned  to  the 
city,  and  went  to  Joseph's  house,  and  "  fell  before 
him  on  the  ground.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them, 
What  deed  [is]  this  that  ye  have  done?  wot  ye 
not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine?" 
.ludah  then,  instead  of  protesting  innocence,  ad- 
mitted the  alleged  crime,  and  declared  that  he  and 
his  brethren  were  the  governor's  servants.  I5ut 
Joseph  replied  that  he  would  alone  keep  him  in 
whose  hand  the  cup  was  found.  Judah,  not  un- 
mindful of  the  trust  he  held,  then  laid  the  whole 
matter  before  Joseph,  showing  him  that  he  couM 
not  leave  Benjamin  without  causing  the  old  man's 
death,  and  as  surety  nobly  ofi^ered  himself  as  a 
bondman  in  his  brother's  stead.  Then,  at  the 
touching  relation  of  his  father's  love  and  anxiety, 
and,  perhaps,  moved  by  .Judah's  generosity,  the 
strong  will  of  Joseph  gave  way  to  the  tenderness 
he  had  so  long  felt,  but  restrained,  and  he  made 
himself  known  to  his  brethren.  If  hitherto  he  had 
dealt  severely,  now  he  showed  liis  generosity.  He 
sent  forth  every  one  but  his  brethren.  "  And 
he  wept  aloud.  .  .  .  And  Joseph  said  unto  his 
brethren,  I  [am]  Joseph;  doth  my  father  yet  live? 
.Vnd  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him ;  for  they 
were  troubled  at  his  presence.  And  .Joseph  said 
unto  his  brethren.  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you. 
And  they  came  near.  And  he  said,  I  [am]  .Joseph 
your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt.  Now  there- 
ifore  be  not  grieved, "nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that 
ye  sold  me  hither:  for  God  did  send  me  tiefore  you 
to  preserve  life.  For  these  two  years  [hath]  l.i^< 
famine  [been]  in  the  land :  and  yet  [there  are]  fiv« 
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years  in  the  whicli  [there  shall]  neither  [be]  earing 
nor  harvest.  And  (.Joci  sent  me  before  you  to  pre- 
serve you  a  posterity  in  tiie  earth,  and  to  save  your 
lives  by  a  great  deliverance.  So  now  [it  was]  not 
you  [that]  sent  nie  hither,  but  God  "  (xlv.  2-8). 
He  then  desired  tlieni  to  bring  his  father,  that  he 
and  all  his  offspring  and  Hocks  and  herds  might  be 
preserved  in  tlie  famine,  and  charged  them  to  tell 
his  father  of  his  greatness  and  glory.  "  And  he 
fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck,  and  wept; 
and  lienjaniin  wept  upon  Jiis  neck.  Jloreover  lie 
kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon  them  "  (14, 
1.5).  Pharaoh  and  his  servants  were  well  pleased 
that  Joseph's  brethren  were  come,  and  the  king 
commanded  him  to  send  for  his  fatlier  according 
to  his  desire,  and  to  take  wagons  for  the  women 
«nd  children.  lie  said,  "Also  let  not  your  eye 
spare  your  stuff;  for  the  good  of  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  [is]  yours  "  (20).  From  all  tliis  we  see  how 
highly  Joseph  was  regarded  by  Pharaoh  and  his 
court.  Joseph  then  gave  presents  to  his  brethren, 
distinguisliing  Benjamin  as  before,  and  sent  by 
them  a  present  and  provisions  to  his  fathei',  dis- 
missing them  with  this  charge,  "  .See  that  ye  fall 
not  out  by  the  way  "  «  (24).  He  feared  that  even 
now  their  trials  had  taught  them  notliing. 

Joseph's  conduct  towards  liis  l)rethren  and  his 
father,  at  this  period,  must  be  well  examined  before 
we  can  form  a  judgment  of  his  cliaracter.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  he  was  then  acting  under  the 
Divine  directions:  we  know  indeed  that  he  held 
that  his  being  brought  to  lygypt  was  providentially 
ordered  for  the  saving  of  his  father's  house:  from 
some  points  in  the  narrative,  especially  the  matter 
of  the  cup,  which  he  said  that  he  used  for  divina- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  acted  on  his  own  judgment. 
Supposing  that  this  inference  is  true,  we  liave  to 
ask  whether  his  policy  towards  his  lirethren  were 
founded  on  a  resolution  to  punish  tliem  from  resent- 
ment or  a  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  his  desire  to 
secure  his  union  witli  his  father,  or  again,  whetlier 
the  latter  were  his  sole  oliject.  Joseph  had  suffered 
the  most  grievous  wrong.  According  to  all  but  the 
highest  principles  of  self-denial  he  would  have  been 
justified  in  punishing  his  brethren  as  an  injured 
person :  according  to  these  princijiles  he  would  have 
been  bound  to  punish  tiiem  for  the  sake  of  justice, 
if  only  he  could  put  a-side  a  sense  of  personal  injury 
in  executing  judgment.  This  would  require  the 
strongest  self-command,  united  with  the  deepest 
feeling,  self-cotnmand  that  could  keep  feeling  under, 
Mid  feeling  that  could  subdue  resentment,  so  tliat 
"ustice  would  l)e  done  impartially.  These  are  the 
wo  qualities  that  shine  out  most  strongly  in  the 
noble  character  of  .Foseph.  We  believe  therefore 
tlvat  he  punished  bis  brethren,  but  did  so  simply 
as  the  instrument  of  justice,  feeling  all  the  while  a 
brother's  tenderness.  It  must  be  remembered  wliat 
they  were.  Heubcn  and  .ludah,  both  at  his  selling 
and  in  the  journeys  into  I'.gypt,  seem  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  elder  brethren.  Kut  Heuben  was 
guilty  of  a  crime  that  was  lightly  punislied  by  tlie 
loss  of  his  birthriglit,  and  Judali  was  profligate  and 
oruel  Rven  at  the  time  of  i-econciliation  Joseph 
♦aw,  or  thought,  as  his  parting  charge  shows,  that 
they  were  either  not  less  wicked  or  not  wiser  than 
of  old.  After  his  father's  death,  with  the  sus- 
picion of  ungenerous  and  deceitful  men,  they  feared 
Joseph's  vengeance,  and  he  agnin  tenderly  assured 
Ihem  of  his  love  for  them.     Joseph's  conduct  to 
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Jacob  at  this  time  can,  we  think,  be  only  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  tc 
treat  his  brethren  severely:  otherwise  his  delay  and 
his  causing  distress  to  his  father  are  inconsistent 
with  his  deep  affection.  The  sending  for  IJenjamii 
seems  hard  to  understand,  except  we  suppose  that 
Joseph  felt  he  was  the  surest  link  with  his  father, 
and  jierhaps  that  Jacob  would  more  readily  receivo 
his  testimony  as  to  tlie  lost  son. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  speak  largely  of  the 
rest  of  Joseph's  history:  full  as  it  is  of  interest,  it 
throws  no  new  ligiit  upon  his  character.  Jacob's 
spirit  revived  when  he  saw  the  wagons  Joseph  had 
sent.  Encouraged  on  the  way  by  a  Divine  vision, 
he  journeyed  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  house. 
"  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up 
to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen,  and  jiresented  ' 
himself  unto  him ;  and  he  fell  on  liis  neck,  and 
wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.  And  Israel  said 
unto  Josepli,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  because  thou  [art]  yet  alive  "  (xlvi.  29,  30). 
Then  Jacob  and  his  house  abode  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  Joseph  still  ruling  the  country.  Here 
Jacob,  wlien  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a  portion 
above  his  brethren,  doubtless  including  the  "parcel 
of  ground  "  at  Shechem,  his  future  burying-place 
(cornp.  John  iv.  5).  Then  he  blessed  his  sons, 
.loseph  most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Eg3'pt. 
"  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept 
upon  him,  and  kissed  him"  (1.  1).  When  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  "  his  sen-ants  the 
physicians"  he  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and  laid 
him  in  the  cave  of  Machpel.ah,  the  burying-place 
of  his  fatliers.  Tlien  it  was  tiiat  his  brethren  feared 
that,  their  father  being  dead,  Joseph  would  punish 
them,  and  that  he  strove  to  remove  their  fears. 
From  his  being  able  to  make  the  journey  into 
Canaan  with  "  a  very  great  company  "  (!)),  as  well 
as  from  his. living  apart  from  his  brethren  and  theu 
fear  of  liim,  Joseph  seems  to  hav6  been  still  gov- 
ernor of  I'".g>i)t.  'We  know  no  more  tlian  that  he 
lived  "a  hundred  and  ten  years"  (22,  20),  having 
Iieen  more  than  ninety  in  ICirypt;  tliat  h,>  "saw 
I'.pliraim's  cliiidren  of  the  third  "  [generation],  and 
tliat  "  the  children  also  of  Macliir  the  son  of  Manas- 
seh  were  borne  upon  Joseph's  knees"  (23);  and 
that  dying  he  took  yi  oath  of  his  bretliren  that 
they  should  carry  up  his  bones  to  tlie  land  of 
promise:  thus  showing  in  his  latest  action  the  fiiith 
(Heb.  xi.  22)  which  had  guided  his  jvhole  life. 
Like  his  father  he  was  embalmed,  "  and  he  was 
put  in  a  coitin  in  I'"gypt "  (I.  20).  His  trust  Moses 
kept,  and  laid  the  bones  of  Joseph  in  his  inherits 
ance  in  Shechem,  in  the  territory  of  l^phraim  bis 
offspring. 

The  character  of  Josepli  is  wholly  composed  of 
great  materiids,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  mi- 
nutely jiortrayed.  We  trace  in  it  very  little  of  that 
balance  of  good  and  evil,  of  strength  and  weakness, 
that  marks  most  things  human,  and  do  not  any- 
where distinctly  discover  the  results  of  the  conflict 
of  motives  tliat  generally  occasions  such  great  dif- 
ficulty in  judging  men's  actions.  W'c  have  as  full 
an  account  of  Joseph  as  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  a 
fuller  one  tlian  of  Isaac;  and  if  we  compare  their 
histories,  Joseph's  character  is  the  least  marked  by 
wrong  or  indecision.  His  first  quality  seems  to 
have  been  the  greatest  resolution.  He  not  only 
believed  faithfully,  but  could  endure  patiently,  and 
could  coniniand  equally  his  good  and  evil  pa-ssions 
Hence  his  strong  sense  of  duty,  his  zealous  work, 
bis  strict  Justice,  his  clear  discriminatiun  of  goo^ 
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ind  f\-il.  Like  all  men  of  vigorous  character,  he 
loved  power,  hut  when  he  had  gained  it  he  used  it 
with  the  greatest  generosity.  He  seems  to  have 
striven  to  get  men  unconditionally  in  his  power 
that  he  might  confer  benefits  upon  them.  Gen- 
erosity in  conferring  benefits,  as  \^ell  as  in  forgiving 
injuries,  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristic's. 
With  this  strength  was  united  the  deepest  tender- 
ness. He  was  easily  moved  to  tears,  even  weeping 
at  the  first  sight  of  his  brethren  after  they  had 
sold  him.  His  love  for  his  father  and  Benjamin 
■was  not  enfeebled  by  years  of  separation,  nor  by  his 
great  station.  The  wise  man  was  still  the  same  as 
the  true  youth.  These  great  qualities  explain  his 
power  of  governing  and  administering,  and  his  ex- 
traordinary flexibility,  which  enabled  him  to  suit 
•  himself  to  each  new  position  in  life.  The  last 
characteristic  to  make  up  this  great  character  was 
modesty,  the  natural  result  of  the  others. 

In  the  history  of  the  chosen  race  .Joseph  occupies 
a  very' high  place  as  an  instrument  of  Providence. 
He  was  "  sent  before  "  his  people,  as  he  himself 
knew,  to  preserve  them  in  the  terrible  famine,  and 
to  settle  them  where  they  could  multiply  and  prosper 
in  the  interval  before  the  iniquity  of  the  Canaanites 
was  full.  In  the  latter  days  of  .Joseph's  life,  he  is 
the  leading  character  among  the  Hebrews.  He 
makes  his  father  come  into  Kgypt,  and  directs  the 
settlement.  He  protects  his  Idnsmen.  Dying,  he 
reminds  them  of  the  promise,  charging  them  to 
take  his  bones  with  them.  Ulessed  with  many 
revelations,  he  is  throughout  a  (iod-taugnt  leader 
of  his  people.  In  the  N.  T.  Joseph  is  only  men- 
tioned :  yet  the  striking  particulars  of  the  persecu- 
tion and  sale  by  his  brethren,  his  resisting  tempta- 
tion, his  great  degradation  and  yet  greater  exalta- 
tion, the  saving  of  his  people  by  his  hand,  and  the 
confounding  of  his  enemies,  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  was  a  type  of  our  Lord.  He  also  connects  the 
Patriarchal  with  the  Gospel  dispensation,  as  an 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  highest 
Christian  virtues  under  the  less  distinct  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  will  granted  to  the  fathers. 

The  history  of  .Joseph's  posterity  is  given  in  the 
articles  devoted  to  the  tribes  of  lu'iiK.yAi  and 
Manasskii.  Sometimes  these  tribes  are  spoken 
of  under  the  name  of  -Joseph^ which  is  even  given 
to  the  whole  Israelite  nation.  Ephraim  is,  how- 
ever, the  common  name  of  his  descendants,  for  the 
division  of  itfanasseh  gave  almost  the  whole  political 
weight  to  the  brother-tribe.  That  great  people 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  Joseph's  ability  with 
none  of  his  goodness,  and  the  very  knowledge  of 
his  power  in  Egypt,  instead  of  stimulating  his  ofF- 
jpring  to  follow  in  his  steps,  appears  only  to  have 
constantly  drawn  them  into  a  hankering  after  that 
forbidden  land  which  began  when  Jeroboam  intro- 
duced the  calves,  and  ended  only  when  a  treasonable 
alliance  laid  Samaria  in  ruins  and  sent  the  ten 
tribes  into  captivity.  K.  S.  P. 

*  "  Joseph's  conduct  towards  his  brethren  and 
his  father,"  prior  to  the  disclosure  in  Egypt,  is 
lusceptible  of  a  somewhat  different  interpretation 
from  that  which  is  offered  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
The  mental  distress  which  the  brothers  endired, 
Tas  both  a  deserved  punishment  and  a  needful  dis- 
cipline, and  it  was  a  fitting  retribution  of  bivine 
Providence  that  the  injured  brother  should  lie  the 
igent  in  inflicting  it.  Its  evident  justice,  if  not 
«he  motive  for  its  infliction,  may  have  well  recon- 
riled  him  to  it,  and  his  conviction  of  its  necessity 
nuflt   have  been   such   as   to  overcome   his  great 
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reluctance  to  cause  his  honored  father  an  ad  litional 
pang,  even  though  his  sorrow  would  soon  be  turned 
into  joy.  The  assumed  part  which  he  acted,  and 
the  harsh  tone  which  he  adopted,  were  foreign  to 
every  sentiment  of  his  heart,  and  it  cost  a  violent 
struggle  with  his  noble  nature,  to  bear  this  alien 
attitude  to  a  point  essential  to  the  end  which  he 
had  in  view.  And  what  was  this  end  ?  Was  it, 
as  suggested  abo\-e,  to  punish  his  brethren  ?  —  not 
indeed  to  gratify  an  unfraternal  vindictiveness,  but 
as  a  calm  instrument  of  God's  justice,  and  for  their 
good.  This  effect  was,  doubtless,  secured,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  be  had  an  object,  apart  from  this, 
which  dictated  his  policy,  while  he  neither  sought, 
nor  desired,  their  punishment — wilHngly  leaving 
that  to  the  Jieing  who  had  been  his  Protector. 

Before  revealing  himself  to  them,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  know  whether  they  still  cherished 
the  feelings  which  had  prompted  their  wicked  treat- 
ment of  him.  Had  he  sought  their  punishment, 
or  a  mere  personal  triumph,  he  could  have  had  it 
at  an  earlier  period.  This  he  did  not  seek,  but 
waited  for  the  day,  which  he  must  have  anticipated 
from  the  time  of  his  elevation,  when  he  could  put 
them  to  the  test,  and  ascertain  if  the  way  were 
open  for  the  resumption  of  the  lost  relation  —  which 
he  did  desire  with  the  longings  of  a  filial  and 
fraternal  soul,  intensified  by  the  experience  of  an 
exile  from  home.  The  hour  has  come,  and  he 
must  now  know  whether  they  have  repented  of 
their  wickedness  towards  him  —  whether  the  old 
rancor  has  been  changed  to  contrition  and  tender- 
ness. Their  relation  to  his  own  brother  Benjamin, 
will  furnish  a  decisive  test.  The  partiality  which 
the  doting  father  had  felt  for  himself,  and  which 
had  cost  him  so  dearly,  would  have  inevitably 
passed  over  to  the  surviving  son  of  the  lamented 
Rachel,  the  son  of  his  old  age.  Joseph  cannot  be 
certain  that  Benjamin  is  alive,  or  if  living,  that  he 
is  not  persecuted  —  that,  having  the  same  pretext 
for  it,  their  treatment  of  him  has  not  been  as 
treacherous  and  cruel  as  it  was  of  himself.  He 
must  see  them  together  and  judge  for  himself,  and 
learn  whether  their  dispositions  are  changed.  Their 
brief  imprisoimient  and  the  detention  of  Simeon 
(the  eldest  next  to  Reuben,  who  was  comparatively 
guiltless)  were  severe,  but  necessary,  expedients  to 
induce  them  to  bring  Benjamin,  or  rather,  to  deter 
them  from  coming  without  him,  on  their  second 
visit,  which  would  be  equally  a  necessity  with  the 
first. 

The  plan  succeeds,  and  Benjamin  arrives  with  his 
brothers.  Joseph  bestows  special  attentions  upon 
him,  and  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  whether 
their  former  envy  survives.  He  finally  causes  him 
to  be  arrested  as  a  thief,  and  proposing  to  retain 
him  as  a  prisoner,  bids  the  others  return  in  peace 
to  their  father.  Will  they  do  it !  They  not  merely 
abandoned  Joseph — they  sold  him  as  a  slave,  and 
only  not  murdered  him.  Will  they  now  simply 
desert  Benjamin,  and  leave  him  to  his  flxte?  They 
did  not  scruple  to  shock  their  father  with  the 
tidings  of  Joseph's  death.  Are  they  still  so  callous 
as  to  consent  to  return  and  tell  him  that  Benjamin 
is  gone  also  ?  They  committed  an  enormous  crime 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  other  favorite.  Are  they 
willing  to  be  freed  from  this,  without  any  culpable 
agency  of  their  own  ?  The  result  shows  that  theii 
hearts  are  softened.  The  recollection*  of  their  in- 
justice to  Joseph,  has  made  them  even  tender  of 
Benjamin.  Tlie  sight  of  the  sufl%ring  which  tiit-y 
have  brought   upon  their  father,  has   made  tb^m 
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»reful  of  Ills  fcc'liria^s  and  sympathetically  de\ote<l 
to  his  happiness.  The  arrest  of  the  youii<;;e.st  briiif^s 
them  all,  with  rent  garments,  into  Josephs  presence, 
when  Jiiduii,  the  onitor  of  the  compiiny,  draws  near 
and  addresses  his  unknown  brother  in  a  strain 
which  stands  unequaled,  perhaps,  among  recorded 
speeches,  as  an  exhibition  of  pathetic  eloquence. 
\Vith  entire  artlessiiess  fie  tells  the  whole  story, 
and  with  the  generous  devotion  of  a  true  son  and 
brother,  a.sks  leave  to  abide  as  a  bondman  "  insteafl 
of  the  lad,"  "  lest,  peradventure,  I  see  the  evil  tliat 
shall  come  on  my  father." 

Joseph,  under  Divine  guidance,  has  refrained  from 
a  premature  disclosure,  and  the  fit  time  lias  iiilly 
come,  lie  has  n«  disposition  to  injure  or  reproacli 
his  brothers,  or  punish  them  in  any  way.  He  has 
put  tiiem  to  tlie  test,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  and 
satisfieil  that  tlieir  feelings  are  now  right,  the  strug- 
gling emotions  of  his  nature,  long  pent  up,  find  an 
irrepressible  vent.  Troubled  by  the  disclosure  and 
unable  to  speak,  he  calms  their  agitation  and  seeks 
to  soothe  their  self-upbraiding,  thrice  reminding 
them  of  tiie  wisdom  of  God's  plan,  which  had  been 
broader  than  theirs.  This  is  followed  by  affectionate 
embraces,  and  the  charge  to  hasten  homeward  with 
a  reviving  message  to  their  aged  fatlier  —  sitting 
in  his  loneliness,  day  after  day,  in  the  door  of  his 
tent  at  Hebron,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  tidings 
from  J'^gypt.  And  years  after,  when  on  the  decease 
of  their  father  tliey  liumldy  asked  the  forgiveness 
of  their  brother,  he  still  comforted  them  with  tlie 
reflection  that  God  had  overruled  their  conduct  for 
good.  From  first  to  last,  the  narrative  appears  to 
us  to  countenance  the  view,  which  also  seems  to  us 
most  consonant  with  the  eminent  magnanimity  of 
tliis  noble  Hebrew,  that  the  leading  design  of  his 
harsh  policy  was  to  subject  them  to  a  needful  test, 
which  the  Lird  used  as  a  means  of  deepening  their 
penitence,  and  that  he  gladly  desisted,  and  with  a 
brother's  sympathy  sought  to  assuage  their  bitter 
regrets,  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  they  were 
no  longer  false  l)rothers,  but  true. 

We  would  furtiier  suggest  that  the  charge  to 
them  to  "  fall  not  out  by  the  way  "  on  their  return, 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  he  thought  them 
"  not  less  wicked  or  not  wiser  than  of  old."  Now 
that  their  associated  guilt  had  been  brought  home 
to  them,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
they  siiould  seek  to  tiirow  off  individual  responsi- 
bility. Ifeuben  had  already  put  in  his  exculpating 
plea,  and  the  design  of  the  charge  was  to  turn 
them  from  unprofitable  mutual  criminations,  and 
lead  them  to  a  devout  recognition  of  the  divine 
Bovereignty  and  goodness. 

It  is  intimated  above,  that  .Joseph  was  not  wholly 
acting  under  Divine  direction.  The  divining  cup 
may  not  be  fully  explicalile;  it  plainly  reveals  an 
Egyptian  supentition,  but  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply .Joseph's  participation  in  it,  and  the  allusion 
must  be  construed  by  what  is  known  of  his  life.  If 
consummate  wisdom  in  plan  and  skill  in  execution, 
if  a  spirit  beautifid  in  every  relation,  if  the  fruits 
of  a  manly  and  lovely  piety,  if  a  character  as  nearly 
faultless  as  h.as  been  delineated  in  human  biography, 
be  marks  of  1  Hvine  guidance,  we  must  accord  it  to 
kim,  whose  bow  al)odc  in  strengtli  and  whose  arms 
were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God 
of  Jacob. 

It  is  obvious  to  add,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
providential  dealings,  as  related  to  thfe  family  in 
Hebron,  was  not  less  marked  as  related  to  Joseph 
n  h(;ypt.     The  course  of  discipline  through  which 
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he  passed  was  an  indisiiensable  qualification  for  thf 
liiy;h  service  in  reserve  tor  him  — enabling  him  to 
learn  the  most  dirticult  lesson,  and  be  prepared  U 
bear  without  injury  one  extreme  of  foitune,  bj 
having  properly  endured  the  other.  ,S.   '-\'. 

*  I'^vald,  in  his  Gcsc/iidite  (let  Volkes  Israel 
commeTits  upon  the  sUitesmanship  of  Joseph  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  pressure  of  faniine  to  retluce 
the  entire  po[)ulation  to  a  tenantry  of  the  crown, 
thus  accomplishing  without  violence  a  great  social 
revolution; —a  statesmanship  "careful  at  once  of 
the  weal  of  populous  nations,  and  for  the  consohda- 
tion  and  increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  win- 
ning its  best  victories  through  the  combination  of 
these  seemingly  opposite  aims.  By  providently 
storing  up  in  his  garners  supplies  of  corn  sufficient 
for  many  years  of  possible  scarcity,  Joseph  waa* 
enabled  not  oidy  to  secure  to  the  people  the  present 
means  of  existence  and  the  possibility  of  better 
times  in  futuie,  but  to  establish  a  more  solid  organ- 
ization of  government,  such  as  a  nation  is  very 
loatli  to  accede  to  except  in  a  time  of  overmastering 
necessity."     (Martineau's  translation,  p.  413.) 

The  present  state  of  Egyptian  chronology  will 
hardly  warrant  tlie  positive  conclusions  of  Mr. 
I'oole  concerning  the  epoch  of  .losepli:  and,  there- 
fore, while  his  views  are  retained  in  the  text,  the 
data  are  here  appended  for  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject.  The  problem  concerning  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  is  mixed  with  the  question  of 
the  Ilyksos  whose  date  is  still  unsettled,  bunsen 
makes  Joseph  the  Grand-vizir  of  Sesortosis,  second 
king  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  about  2180  it.  c,  and 
200  years  before  the  usurpation  of  the  Ilyksos:  as 
the  Hyksos  were  Semitic  tribes,  the  Hebrews  were 
undisturbed  during  their  su])remacy ;  but  after  their 
expulsion,  the  Israelites  were  reduced  to  forced 
labor  as  a  means  of  consolidating  the  I'haraoriic 
power.  Hut  this  theory,  which  makes  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt  outlast  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
Hyksos,  prolongs  the  stay  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  utmost  stretch  of  our  Hililical  chronology. 
(/u/i/pl's  Pl'ice,  vol.  V.  p.  G8.)  IJrugsch  regards 
the  Hyksos  as  Ishniaelitish  Ar.abs,  who  invaded 
lv.rypt  jbout  211.5  n.  c.  and  ruled  over  the  Delta 
for  511  years.  Taking  the  second  Mcneptah  of  the 
loth  Dynasty,  1.344-1  ;!21  i».  c.  for  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus,  and  computing  backward  4.'30  years, 
be  places  .loseph  in  office  under  one  of  the  Shep- 
herd kings.  {IliMolre  (('E;/;/ple,  i.  7!).)  Mr.  I'ooIe 
also  makes  the  I'liaraoh  of  Josepii  one  of  the 
She])hcrd  kings  in  tlie  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it.  c.  But  if  the  Ilel)n'ws  were  in  Egypt 
under  the  Hyksos  —  though  this  may  account  for 
the  favoi-al)le  reception  of  .lacob,  and  the  undis- 
turlied  <;rowth  of  his  posterity  in  Goshen — it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  how  so  large  a  foreign  popula- 
tion, of  a  kindred  race  with  the  Ilyksos,  w.as  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  tlie  Delta  when  the  .Shepherds 
were  expelled  by  the  reviving  native  empire;  and 
the  notion  that  the  I'.xodiis  of  the  Israelites  and 
the  ex|)ulsion  of  the  Hyksos  were  the  same  event, 
has  no  foundation  either  in  Egyptian  or  in  Hebrew 
history.  To  meet  this  dilficulty,  Lepsiiis  places 
tlie  migration  of  .lacob  into  Egypt  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Hyksos,  with  an  interval  sufficient  for 
the  fear  of  another  Arab  invn.sion  to  have  died  out, 
thoii'^h  the  prejudice  of  the  Egyptians  against  the 
nomadic  "shepherds"  remained.  His  dates  are, 
for  the  expulsion  of  fiie  Hyksos  alniut  l.MIl  n.  c, 
the  arrival  of  .lacob  1414,  the  Exodus  1314.  (K^ 
nif/f/iHcli.)     Hut  Om  brings  the  F^odus  down  to  « 
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very  late  period,  and  reduces  the  sojourn  in  Egj-pt 
to  one  hundred  years.  Ewald,  with  his  usual  bold- 
ness in  inventing  an  hypothesis  to  solve  a  difficulty, 
conjectures  that  at  the  first,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  Israelitish  family  followed  Joseph  into  Kgypt, 
—  then  under  the  rule  of  the  Hvlcsos :  that,  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  latter,  the  Israelites  took  sides 
with  the  Egyptians,  and  that  Joseph  then  •'  sum- 
moned Israel  in  a  body  out  of  Canaan,  and  estab- 
lished them  ill  Goshen  as  a  frontier-guard  of  the 
kingdom  against  any  new  attacks  of  tlie  Hyksos." 
In  the  date  of  the  Hyksos  invasion  and  tlie  dm-a- 
tion  of  the  Shepherd  dynasties  in  Egypt,  all  these 
writers  are  substantially  agreed.  They  agree  also 
in  the  main  f.icts  concerning  Joseph  as  an  historical 
person,  and  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
until  the  e.TOdus  under  Moses.  Even  Ewald  con- 
cedes that  the  "Blessing  of  Jacob"  (Gen.  xlix. 
22-26),  from  the  complexion  of  the  language  and 
poetry,  must  be  referred  to  pre-^Iosaic  times.  The 
order  of  the  historical  events  is  not  strictly  depend- 
ent upon  chronology.  J.  P.  T. 

2.  Father  of  Igal  who  represented  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  among  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  7). 

3.  A  lay  Israelite  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  was 
compelled  by  P>zra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  42).     In  1  Esdr.  it  is  given  as  JosEfHus. 

4.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.'  omit.]  Representative  of 
the  priestly  family  of  Shebaniah,  in  the  next  gen- 
eration after  the  return  from  Captivity  (Xeh.  xii. 
14). 

5.  {'[coo-rjc^oy;  [in  ver.  56,  'l(i>a-n(f>;  in  ver.  18, 
Sin.  Itwo-TjTTo J ;  in  ver.  60,  Sin.  loxrT/cfxus  or  leoo-Tjcp 
ms,.  Sinca.  lua-nxos :  Josephus] ).  A  Jewish  officer 
deieated  by  Gorgias  c.  164  B.  c.  (,1  ^lacc.  v.  18. 
56,60). 

6.  [Alex.  laxrrjrroy:  Josephus.]  In  2  Mace, 
viii.  22,  X.  19,  Joseph  is  named  among  the  breth- 
ren of  Judas  MaccabKus  apparently  in  place  of 
John  (Ewald,  Uesch.  iv.  384,  Twte ;  Grimm  nd  2 
Mace.  viii.  22).  The  confusion  of  'luiuvrfs,  'loi- 
a-h(p,  'laxr^y  is  well  seen  in  the  various  readings  in 
Matt.  xiii.  55. 

7.  I'lcaa-fiip:  Joseph.]  An  ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

8.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  30), 
son  of  Jonan,  and  the  eighth  generation  from  David 
inclusive,  about  contemporary  therefore  with  king 
Ahaziah. 

9.  ['Ico(r->?<f>;  but  Tisch.  Treg.  and  Lachm. 
mnrg.  'Icocr^x'  Joseph.]  Another  ancestor  of 
Christ,  son  of  Judah  or  Abiud,  and  grandson  of 
Joanna  or  Hananiah  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  Luke 
iii.  26.  Alford  adopts  the  reading  Josek,  a  mis- 
take which  seems  to  originate  with  the  common 

eonfusion  in  Heb.  MSS.  between  ^  and  *7. 

10  Another,  [Luke  iii.  24,]  son  of  Mattathias, 
in  the  seventh  generation  before  Joseph  the  hus- 
band of  the  Virgin. 

11.  Son  of  Heli  [Luke  iii.  23],  and  reputed 
father  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  recurrence  of  this 
name  in  the  three  above  instances,  once  before,  and 
twice  after  Zerubbabel,  whereas  it  does  not  occur 
once  in  St.  ^Matthew's  genealogy,  is  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  paternal  descent  of  Joseph  the  son  of 
Heli,  as  traced  by  St.  Luke  to  Nathan  the  son  of 
David. 

All  that  is  told  us  of  Joseph  in  the  N.  T.  may 

be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.     He  was  a  just 

man,  and  of  the  hous#  and  lineage  of  David,  and 

WW  known  as  such  by  his  contemporaries,  who 
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called  Jesus  the  son  of  David,  i.nd  were  disposed 
to  own  Him  as  Messiah,  as  being  Joseph's  son. 
The  pubUc  registers  also  contained  his  name  under 
the  reckoning  of  the  house  of  David  (John  i.  45; 
Luke  iii.  23;  Matt.  i.  20;  Luke  ii.  4).  He  lived 
at  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
family  had  been  settled  there  for  at  least  two  pre- 
ceding generations,  possibly  from  the  time  of 
Matthat.  the  common  grandfather  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  since  iMary  lived  there  too  (Luke  i.  26,  27). 
He  espoused  Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  his 
uncle  Jacob,  and  before  he  took  her  home  as  his 
wife  received  the  angelic  communication  recorded 
in  Matt.  i.  20.  It  must  have  been  within  a  very 
short  time  of  his  taking  her  to  his  home,  that  the 
decree  went  forth  from  Augustus  Caesar  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Nazareth  with  his  wife  and 
go  to  Bethlehem.  He  was  tliere  with  Jlary  and 
his  first-born,  when  the  shepherds  came  to  see  the 
babe  in  the  manger,  and  he  went  with  them  to 
the  Temple  to  present  the  infant  according  to  the 
law,  and  there  heard  the  prophetic  words  of  Sim 
eon,  as  he  held  him  in  his  arms.  When  the  wise 
men  from  the  East  came  to  Bethlehem  to  worship 
Christ,  Joseph  was  there;  and  he  went  down  to 
Flgypt  with  them  by  night,  when  warned  by  an 
angel  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them;  and 
on  a  second  message  iie  returned  with  them  to  the 
land  of  Israel,  intending  to  reside  at  Bethlehem  the 
city  of  David ;  but  being  afraid  of  Archelaus  he 
took  up  his  abode,  as  before  his  marriage,  at  Naz- 
areth, where  he  carried  on  his  trade  as  a  carpenter. 
When  Jesus  was  12  years  old,  Joseph  and  JMary 
took  him  with  them  to  keep  the  Passover  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  when  they  returned  to  Nazareth  he 
continued  to  act  as  a  father  to  the  child  Jesus,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  so  indeed.  But  here  our  knowl- 
edge of  Joseph  ends.  That  he  died  before  our 
Lord's  crucifixion  is  indeed  tolerably  certain  by 
what  is  related  John  xix.  27.  and  perhaps  Mark 
vi.  3  may  imply  that  he  was  then  dead.  But  where, 
when,  or  how  he  died,  we  kiiow  not.  M'liat  was 
his  age  wlien  he  mairied,  what  children  he  had, 
and  who  was  their  mother,  are  questions  on  which 
tradition  has  been  very  busy,  and  very  contradic- 
tory, and  on  which  it  affords  no  available  informa- 
tion whatever.  In  fact  the  different  accounts  given 
are  not  traditions,  but  the  attempts  of  different 
ages  of  the  early  Church  to  reconcile  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels  with  their  own  opinions,  and  to  give 
support,  as  they  thought,  to  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  or  examine  these 
accounts  here,  as  they  throw  light  rather  upon  the 
history  of  those  ojjinions  during  four  or  five  centu- 
ries, than  upon  the  history  of  Joseph.  But  it  may 
be  well  to  add  tliat  the  origin  of  all  the  earliest 
stories  and  assertions  of  the  fathers  concerning 
-Joseph,  as  c.  g.,  his  extreme  old  age,  his  having 
sons  by  a  former  wife,  his  having  the  custody  of 
iMary  given  to  him  by  lot,  and  so  on,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  of  which  the  earliest  is 
the  Protevangelium  of  St.  James,  apparently  the 
work  of  a  Christian  Jew  of  the  second  century, 
quoted  by  Origen,  and  referred  to  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Justin  Martp  (Tischendorf,  Proieg. 
xiii.).  The  same  stories  are  repeated  in  the  other 
apocryphal  Gospels.  The  monophysite  Coptic 
Christians  are  said  to  have  first  assigned  a  festival 
to  St.  Joseph  in  the  Calendar,  namely,  on  the  2fltb 
July,  which  is  tlius  inscribed  in  a  Coptic  almanac: 
"  Requies  sancti  senis  jnsti  Joseph!  fabri  lignarii, 
Deiparae  Virginis  Marise  sponsi,  qui  pater  Cbriati 
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TOcari  pronieruit."  The  apocrvphal  llhUnhi  Jc- 
tepfii  J'liOri  Uijnarii,  which  now  exists  in  Arabic, 
is  thought  by  'I'iscliendorf  to  have  been  ori;;inally 
written  in  Coptic,  and  the  festival  of  Josepli  is 
supposed  to  have  l)een  transferred  to  the  Western 
Churches  from  the  IJist  as  late  as  the  year  1390." 
The  above-imnied  history  is  acknowledired  to  be 
quite  fabulous,  though  it  belongs  prolialily  to  the 
4th  century.  It  professes  to  be  an  account  given 
by  our  Lord  himself  to  the  Apostles  on  the  Momit 
of  Olives,  and  placed  i)y  them  in  the  library  of 
Jerusalem.  It  ascribes  111  years  to  Joseph's  life, 
and  makes  him  old  and  the  father  of  4  sons  and  2 
daughters  before  he  esjioused  Mary.  It  is  lieaded 
with  this  sentence :  "  lienedictiones  ejus  et  preces 
sen-ent  nos  omnes,  O  fratres.  Amen."  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on 
the  obscure  subject  of  Joseph's  marriage,  may  con- 
sult Jerome's  acrimonious  tract  Omirn  //tlchliiun. 
He  will  see  that  Jerome  highly  disapproves  the 
common  opinion  (derive<l  from  the  apocryphal 
Gospels)  of  Joseph  being  twice  married,  and  tinit 
he  claims  the  authority  of  Ignatius,  I'olycarp,  Ire- 
nseus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  "  many  other  apostolical 
men,"  in  favor  of  his  own  view,  that  our  Lord's 
brethren  were  his  cousins  only,  or  at  all  events 
against  the  opinion  of  Helvidius,  which  had  been 
held  by  Kbion,  Theodotus  of  Hyzaiitium,  and  Val- 
entine, that  they  were  the  children  of  Josei)h  and 
Mary.  Those  who  held  this  opinion  were  called 
Anlidicom>iviiinil(e,  as  enemies  of  the  Virgin. 
(Epiph.anius,  Aflv.  flares.  1.  iii.  t.  ii.  Ihn:  Ixxviii., 
also  ff(er.  li.  See  also  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art. 
Virgin  Mary:  Mill,  un  the  Brethren  of  the  Lwd ; 
Calmet,  de'  S.  Joseph.  S.  Mar.  Viry.  cotijiifje; 
and  for  an  able  statement  of  the  ojiposite  view, 
Alford's  note  on  Mutt.  xiii.  55;  Winer,  Heidicb. 
(.  vv.  Jesus  and  Joseph.)  A.  C.  H. 

*  12.  Joseph  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
(adopted  by  Laehmann,  Tiscliendorf,  and  Tregelles, 
instead  of  Joses  of  the  received  text)  in  Jlatt.  xiii. 
55,  a.s  the  name  of  one  of  the  bretliren  of  our 
Lord.     [Jo.sKs,  2.]  A. 

*  13.  Joseph  (instead  of  Joses)  is  the  proper 
name  of  IJaniabas  (Acts  iv.  3G)  according  to  the 
oldest  M.SS.  and  the  best  critical  editions.  [JusKS, 
3.]  A. 

JO'SEPH  OF  ARIMATH^'A  [A.  V. 
Ariniathe'a]  ('Iwo-rfc^  b  airh  " hpifxaBaias),  a  rich 
and  pious  Israelite  who  had  tlie  privilege  of  per- 
forming the  la.st  offices  of  duty  and  affection  to  tiie 
IxKly  of  our  Lord.  He  is  distinguished  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name  by  the  addition  of  his 
birth-|)lace  Arimatha-a,  a  city  supposed  by  Kobin 
son  to  be  situated  somewhere  between  Lydda  and 
Kobe,  now  Beit  Nubn,  a  mile  northeast  of  Y(do 
(Bibl.  lies.  ii.  239-41,  iii.  142). 

Joseph  is  denominated  by  St.  Mark  (xv.  43)  an 
honoralJe  councillor,  by  which  we  are  proliably  to 
understand  that  he  wxs  a  member  of  tiie  Great 
(  ouncil,  or  Sanhedrim.  He  is  further  character- 
ized as  "a  good  man  and  a  just"  (Luke  xxiii.  50), 
one  of  those  who,  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  words 
of  tiieir  old  prophets,  was  waiting  for  the  kingdom 
of  (;od  (.Mark  xv.  43;  Luke  ii.  25,  38,  xxiii.  51). 
Wo  arc  expressly  told  that  he  did  not  "consent  to 
the  counsel  and  dc>ed  "  of  his  colleagues  in  conspir- 
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ing  to  iiring  aliout  the  death  of  Jesus:  but  he 
seems  to  have  lacked  the  courage  to  protest  against 
their  judgment.  At  all  events  we  know  that  he 
shrank,  through  fear  of  his  countryn)en,  from  pro- 
fessing himself  openly  a  disciple  of  our  Lord. 

The  awful  event,  however,  which  crushed  the 
hopes  while  it  excited  the  fears  of  the  chosen  dis- 
ciples, had  the  eflect  of  inspiring  him  with  a  bold- 
ness and  confidence  to  which  he  had  before  been  a 
stranger.  The  crtieilixion  seems  to  have  wrought 
in  him  tlie  same  clear  conviction  that  it  wrought 
in  the  centurion  who  stood  by  the  cross;  for  on 
the  very  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  when  the 
triumph  of  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  seemed 
complete,  Jost-ph  "  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and 
craved  the  l)ody  of  Jesus."  The  fact  is  mentioned 
Ijy  all  four  Evangelists.  Pilate,  having  as.sured 
himself  that  the  Divine  Sutierer  was  dead,  con- 
sented to  the  request  of  Joseph,  who  was  thus 
rewarded  for  his  faith  and  courage  by  the  blessed 
privilege  of  con.signing  to  his  own  new  tomi)  the 
iiody  of  his  crucified  Lord.  In  this  sacred  office 
he  was  assisted  by  Nicodemus,  who,  like  himself, 
had  hitherto  been  afraid  to  make  open  profession 
of  his  faith,  but  now  dismissing  his  fears  brought 
an  abundant  store  of  myrrh  and  aloes  for  the  em- 
balming of  the  body  of  his  Lord  according  to  the 
Jewish  custom. 

These  two  masters  in  Israel  then  having  enfolded 
the  sacred  body  in  the  linen  shroud  which  Joseph 
had  bought,  consigned  it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in  a  rock 
—  a  tomb  where  no  human  corpse  had  ever  yet 
been  laid. 

It  is  specially  recorded  that  the  tomb  was  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  Joseph,  and  close  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion. 

The  minuteness  of  the  narrative  seems  purposely 
designed  to  take  away  all  ground  or  pretext  for  any 
rumor  that  might  be  spread,  after  the  l.'esurrection, 
that  it  was  some  other,  not  Jesus  himself,  that  had 
risen  from  the  grave.  Ikit  the  burial  of  Jesus  in 
the  new  private  sepulchre  of  the  rich  man  of  Ari- 
mathfea  must  also  be  regarded  as  tlie  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.  9):  according  to  the 
literal  rendering  of  l}i.shoi>  Lowth,  "  with  the  rich 
man  was,  his  tomb."  Nothing,  but  of  the  merest 
legendary  character,  is  recorded  of  Joseph,  beyond 
what  we  read  in  Scripture.  There  is  a  tradition, 
surely  a  very  improbable  one,  that  he  was  of  the 
number  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Another,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  gtn- 
endly -current,  namely— that  Joseph,  being  sent 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Apostle  St.  Philijj,  aiiout 
the  jear  63,  settled  with  his  brother  disciples  at 
Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire;  and  there  erected 
of  wicker-twigs  the  first  Christian  oratory  in  Eng- 
land, the  parent  of  the  majestic  abbey  which  wai 
afterwards  founded  on  the  same  site.  The  local 
guides  to  this  day  show  the  mineulous  tlioni  >aid 
to  bud  and  blossom  every  Christ  uiasday)  that 
.iprung  from  the  slafi'  which  Joscjih  stuck  in  the 
ground  as  he  stopjied  to  rest  hini.self  on  the  hill- 
top. (See  Dugdales  Mimtislicvn,  i.  1;  and  Ileanie, 
llisl.  itiid  Ant.  of  Glistoubury ;  Assemann,  Bibl. 
Orient,  iii.  310.}  Winer  refers  to  n  monograph 
on  .losepii  —  Kroemel,  Diss,  de  Jot'ejiho  Arimnth. 
Viteb.  1083,  4to.  E.  II.  ...  8. 

JO'SEPH,  called  BARSABAS  [or  Bab- 
bau'ha.s,  Ijjchm.  Tisch.  Treg.],  and  sumamed 
.histus;  one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  l«y  the  aa- 
seniblwl  cimrch  (Acta  i.  -Jl)  as  worthy  to  fill  the 
place  in  the  Apostolic  company  from  whidi  J'tdas 
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had  fallen.  He,  therefore,  had  been  a  companion 
of  the  disciples  all  the  time  that  they  followed 
Jesus,  from  his  baptism  to  his  ascension. 

Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  39)  calls  him  Jus- 
tus Barsabas,  and  relates  that  having  drunk  some 
deadly  poison  he,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 
sustained  no  harm.  Eusebius  {H.  E.  i.  12)  states 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  He  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  Joses  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36) 
and  from  Judas  Barsabas  (Acts  sv.  22).  The  sig- 
nification of  Barsabas  is  quite  uncertain.  Light- 
foot  {Hor.  Hebi:  Acts  i.  2;))  gives  five  possible 
interjjretatioiis  of  it,  namely,  the  son  of  conversion, 
of  q'iiet,  of  an  oath,  of  wisdom,  of  the  old  man. 
Ua  prefers  the  last  two;  and  suggests  that  Joseph 
Barsabas  may  be  the  same  as  Joses  the  son  of  Al- 
phasus,  and  that  Judas  Barsabas  may  be  his  brother 
the  Apostle."  W.  T.  B. 

JOSE'PHTJS  ClciffTjfos;  [Vat.  ^o(n\iros-- 
Josephus]),  1  Esdr.  is.  34.     [Josiirn,  3.] 

JO'SES  Clwo-ijs  [or  laxr^j;  Lachm.  Tisch. 
Treg.]  Alford  'Itjo-oOs;  'Icuo-tj  [or  'laxTq]  is  the 
genitive  case :  [/cs«s]).  1.  Son  of  Eliezer,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29),  15th  generation 
from  Uavid,  i.  e,  about  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

*  The  A.  V.  gives  the  name  as  Jose,  which  is 
merely  the  form  of  the  genitive  case.  A. 

2.  [In  Matt.  xiii.  55,  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg. 
'Ia)(r^(f> :  and  so  Sin.  in  Mark  vi.  3 ;  Tisch.  reads 
'laia-r}<p  also  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56:  Joseph.]  One 
of  the  lord's  brethren  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi. 
3).  His  name  connects  him  with  the  preceding. 
For  the  inquiry  who  these  brethren  of  the  I^rd 
were,  see  Ja.aies.  All  that  appears  with  certainty 
from  Scripture  is  that  his  mother's  name  was  Mary, 
and  his  brother's  James  (Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  [Mark 
XV.  40,  47]). 

3.  [Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.  'Icaa-ficp  :  Joseph.] 
Joses  [or  Joseph]  Bar'nabas  (Acts  iv.  36). 
[Baknabas.]  A.  C.  H. 

JO'SHAH  (nWy^  [perh.  Jehovah  lets  dwell, 
Ges.]  :  'Icjo-ia ;  f\'^at.  looffeta;]  Alex.  loxrias: 
Jos'i),  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon,  son  of 
Amaziah,  and  connected  with  the  more  prosperous 
branch  of  the  trite,  who,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah, 
headed  a  marauding  expedition  against  the  peace- 
able Hamite  shepherds  dwelling  in  Gedor,  exter- 
minated them,  and  occupied  their  pasturage  (1  Chr. 
iv.  34,  33-41). 

JOSH'APHAT  (raStrn^  [Jehovahjurlges]-. 
'laxro^xtT;  FA.i  lai(Ta(t>as'-  Josaphat),  the  Mith- 
nite,  one  of  David's  guard,  apparently  selected  from 
among  the  warriors  from  the  east  of  Jordan  (1 
Chr.  xi.  43).  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Talm.  col.  1284) 
gives  JIathnan  as  the  Chaldee  equivalent  of  Ba- 
Bhan.  by  which  the  latter  is  always  represented  in 
the  Targ.  Onk. ;  and  if  this  were  the  place  which 
gave  Joshaphat  his  surname,  he  was  probably  a 
Gadite.  In  the  Syriac,  Joshaphat  and  Uzziah  (ver. 
i\)  are  interchanged,  and  the  latter  appears  as 
*  Azi  of  Anathoth." 
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a  *  Barsabas,  savs  Meyer,  is  a  patronymic  {son  of 
iS/ia),  ami  Justus  a  Roman  surname  such  as  Jews 
>ften  adopted  at  that  time  (/lpos«e/°-esc-'j   i.  23).     H 

&  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Oaptain  of 
-he  Lord's  Host  was  a  created  being  or  not.  Dr.  Vf . 
H.  Mill  discusses  this  point  at  full  length  and  with 
treat  learninn  and  liecides  in  favor  of  the  former  al- 


JOSHAVI'AH  (n;")E7T'  [Jelm-ah  makes  U> 
dwell,  Ges.]:  'laiaia;  [Vat.  FA.  ]  laxreio:  Jo- 
sa'iuj,  the  son  of  Ehiaam,  and  one  of  David's 
guards  (1  Chr.  xi.  46).      The  LXX.  make  him  the 

son  of  Jeribai,  by  reading  132  for  ""iSS.  The 
name  appears  in  eight,  and  probably  nine,  different 
forms  ui  the  MSS.  coUated  by  Kennicott. 

JOSHBEK'ASHAH  (ntp[72t??; :  'Ua0<x- 
acLKa;  [Vat.  l^i^acraKa,  Ba/cara;]  Ales.  2€jSa- 
Katrav,  [Ua^aKaTai/-]  JesfM(cassa),  head  of  tlie 
16th  course  of  musicians.  [Jeshakelah.]  lie 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Hemau  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4 
24).  [A.  C.  H.J 

JOSH'UA  (Ptt7■1^^  'iTjo-oCs:  Jesua  :  ^ 
i.  e.  ickose  help  is  Jehovah,  Ges.,  or  rather  "  Uoil 
the  Saviour,"  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  H.,  p. 
89,  ed.  1843:  on  the  import  of  his  name,  and  the 
change  of  it  from  Oshea  or  Hoshea,  Xum.  xiii. 
16  =  "  welfare  "  or  "  salvation,"  see  Pearson,  /.  c. : 
it  appears  hi  the  various  forms  of  Hosuea,  Oshea, 
Jehoshua,  Jeshua,  and  Jesits).  1.  The  son  o£ 
Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  27). 
The  future  captain  of  invading  hosts  grew  up  a 
slave  in  the  brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Born  about  the 
time  when  Moses  fled  into  jNIidian,  he  was  a  man  of 
nearly  forty  years  when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues,  and 
shared  in  the  hurried  triumph  of  the  Exodus. 
The  keen  eye  of  the  aged  Lawgiver  soon  discerned  in 
Hoshea  those  qualities  which  might  be  required  m 
a  colleague  or  successor  to  himself.  He  is  men  ■ 
tioned  first  hi  connection  with  the  fight  against 
Amalek  at  Rephidim,  when  he  was  chosen  (Ex. 
xvii.  9)  by  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites.  ^^'hen 
Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  for  the  first 
time  (compare  Ex.  xxiv.  13,  and  xxsiii.  11)  the  two 
Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  minister  or  ser- 
vant, accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  and  was 
the  first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  (Ex.  xxxii.  17). 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  chiefs 
who  were  sent  (Xum.  xiii.  17)  to  explore  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv.  6)  who  gave 
an  encouraging  report  of  their  journey.  The  40 
years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed,  and  Joshua 
was  one  of  the  few  survivors,  when  Moses,  shortly 
tefore  his  death,  was  directed  (Xum.  s.svii.  18)  to 
invest  Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly  with  definite 
authority,  in  connection  with  Eleazar  the  priest,  over 
the  people.  And  after  this  was  done,  God  HimseU 
gave  Joshua  a  charge  by  the  mouth  of  the  dying 
Ivawgiver  (Deut.  xxxi.  14,  23). 

Under  the  direction  of  God  again  renewed  (Josh 
i.  1),  .Joshua,  now  in  his  85th  year  (Joseph.  Ant.  v 
1,  §  29),  assumed  the  command  of  the  people  at 
Shittim,  sent  spies  into  .Jericho,  crossed  the  Jordan, 
fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  circumcised  the  people, 
kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited  by  the  Captain  '' 
of  the  Lord's  Host.  A  miracle  made  the  fall  of 
Jericho  more  teiTible  to  the  Canaanites.  A  mirac- 
ulous repulse  in  the  first  assault  on  Ai  impressed 
upon  the  invaders  the  waniins;  that  they  were  the 
instruments  of  a  holy  and  jealous   God.     Ai  fell: 


ternative  {On  the  Historical  Character  of  St.  Liike'i 
First  Oiaptfr,  Camb.  1841,  p  92).  But  J.  O.  AbichI 
(De  Duce  Ex'rcitiis,  S^c,  ap.  Nov.  Tkes.  Thfologieo- 
philolog.  i.  503)  is  of  opinion  that  He  was  the  un- 
created  .\ngel,  the  Son  of  Qod.  Compare  also  I'feiBsr 
Diff.  Script.  Loc.  D   173. 
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ind  tlte  law  was  inscribed  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  read 
by  their  leader  in  the  presence  of  all  Israel. 

'I'he  treaty  which  the  tear-stricken  Gibeonites 
obtained  deceitlully  was  generously  respected  by 
■loshua.  It  stimulated  and  brougiit  to  a  point  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  five  confederate  chiefs  of 
the  Amorites.  Joshua,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
hailstorm,  and  a  miraculous  prolongation  of  the 
day,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Jlak- 
kedah,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  suljugate  the 
south  country  as  far  as  Kadesh-barnea  and  Gaza. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilyal,  master  of  half 
of  Palestine. 

In  another  campaign  he  marched  to  the  waters 
of  Merom,  where  he  met  and  overthrew  a  confed- 
eracy of  the  C'anaanitish  chiefs  in  the  north,  under 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor  ;  and  in  tlie  course  of  a  pro- 
tracted war  he  led  his  victorious  soldiers  to  the  gates 
of  Zidon  and  into  the  Valley  of  Lebanon  under  Her- 
mon.  In  six  years,  six  nations  with  thirty-one 
kings  swell  the  roll  of  his  conquests;  and  amongst 
others  the  Anakim  —  the  old  terror  of  Israel  —  are 
Bj^ecially  recorded  as  destroyed  everywhere  except  in 
Philistia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ex- 
tensive conquests  of  .loshua  were  not  intended  to 
achieve  and  did  not  achieve  the  complete  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Canaanites,  many  of  whom  continued 
to  occupy  isolated  strongholds  throughout  the 
land. 

Joshua,  now  stricken  in  years,  proceeded  in  con- 
junction with  Eleazar  and  tiie  heads  of  the  tribes 
to  complete  the  division  of  the  conquered  land;  and 
when  all  was  allotted,  Timnath-serah  in  Mount 
Ephraim  was  assigned  by  the  peojile  as  Joshua's 
peculiar  inheritance.  The  Taliernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation was  established  at  Sliiioh,  six  cities  of 
refuge  were  a])pcinted,  forty-eiKht  cities  assigned  to 
the  Levites,  and  the  warriors  of  the  trans-.Jordanic 
tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to  their  homes. 

After  an  intenal  of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an  as- 
sembly from  all  Israel.  He  delivered  two  solemn 
luldresses  reminding  them  of  the  marxilous  fulfill- 
ment of  God's  promises  to  their  fathers,  and  warn- 
ing them  of  tiie  conditions  on  wiiich  their  prosperity 
depended;  and  lastly,  he  cau.sed  them  to  renew 
their  covenant  with  God,  at  Shechem,  a  place  al- 
ready famous  in  connection  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv. 
4),  and  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  city,  Timnath-serah. 

Joshua's  liffe  has  been  noted  as  one  of  the  very 
few  which  are  recorded  in  history  with  some  fullness 
of  detail,  yet  without  any  stnin  upon  them.  In 
his  character  have  been  tracefl,  under  an  oriental 
garb,  such  features  as  chiefly  kindled  the  imagina- 
tion of  western  chroniclers  and  poets  in  the  Jlid- 
dle  Ages:  the  diameter  of  a  devout  wrirrior,  blame- 
less and  fesirless,  who  has  been  taught  by  sening 
as  a  youth  how  to  command  as  a  man ;  who  earns 
by  manly  vigor  a  quiet  honored  old  age;  who 
combines  strength  with  gentleness,  ever  looking  up 
for  and  obeying  the  Divine  impulse  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child,  while  he  wields  great  power  and 
directs  it  calmly,  and  without  swerving,  to  the 
•icconiplishnient  of  a  high  unselfish  purpose. 

.Ml  that  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua  which  re- 
lates hi.s  j»ersonal  history  seems  to  be  written  with 
the  unconscious,  vivid  power  of  an  eye-witness. 
We  are  not  merely  tnught  to  look  with  a  distant 
reverence  u|>on  the  first  man  who  bears  the  name 
which  is  aliove  every  name.  We  stinil  by  the  side 
V  one  who  is  admitted  to  hear  the   word*  of  God, 
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and  see  the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  The  image 
of  the  armed  warrior  is  before  us  as  when  in  tha 
sight  of  two  armies  he  lifted  up  his  spear  over  un- 
guarded Ai.  We  see  the  majestic  presence  which 
inspired  all  Israel  (iv.  14)  with  awe;  the  mild 
father  who  remonstrated  with  Achan;  the  calm, 
dignified  judge  who  ])ronounced  his  sentence;  the 
devout  worshipper  pro.strating  himself  i;efore  the 
Captain  of  the  Lord's  host.  We  see  the  lonely 
man  in  the  height  of  his  power,  separate  from 
those  about  him,  the  last  survivor,  save  one,  of  a 
famous  generation ;  the  honored  old  man  of  many 
deeds  and  many  sufferings,  gathering  his  dying 
energy  for  an  a'tempt  to  bind  his  people  more 
closely  to  tne  service  of  God  whom  he  had  so  long 
served  and  worshipped,  and  whom  he  was  ever 
learning  to  know  more  and  more. 

The  gieat  work  of  Josh\ia's  life  was  more  ex- 
citing but  less  hopeful  than  that  of  Moses.  He 
gathered  the  first  fniits  of  the  autumn  hanest 
where  his  predecessor  had  sown  the  seed  in  spring. 
It  was  a  high  and  hopeful  task  to  watch  beside  the 
cradle  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  to  train  its  early 
footsteps  in  laws  which  should  last  for  centures. 
And  it  was  a  fit  end  to  a  life  of  expectation  to  gaze 
with  longing  eyes  from  I'i.ogah  upon  the  Land  of 
Promise.  But  no  such  brightness  gleamed  ujon 
the  calm  close  of  .Joshua's  life.  Solemn  words,  and 
dark  with  foreboding,  fell  from  him  as  he  sat  "un- 
der the  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord 
in  Shechem."  The  excitement  of  his  liattles  was 
past  ;  and  there  had  grown  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
pious  leader  a  consciousness  that  it  is  the  tendency 
of  prosperity  and  success  to  make  a  people  wanton 
and  worldly-minded,  idolaters  in  spirit  if  not  in 
act,  and  to  alienate  them  from  God. 

Holy  Scripture  itself  suggests  (Heb.  iv.  8)  the 
consideration  of  Joshua  as  a  type  of  ( 'hrist.  Many 
of  the  Christian  Fathers  have  enlarged  upon  this 
view  ;  and  Bishop  Pearson,  who  has  collected  their 
o])inions  {On  the  Crei'l,  Art.  ii.  pp.  87-90.  and 
94-96,  ed.  1843),  points  out  tlie  following  and 
many  other  typical  resemblances:  (1)  the  name 
common  to  both ;  (2)  Joshua  brings  the  people  of 
God  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  divides  the  land 
among  the  tribes;  Jesus  brings  his  pei>ple  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  assigns  to  them  tlieir  man- 
sions; (3)  as  Joshua  succeeded  Moses  and  com- 
pleted his  work,  so  the  Gospel  of  Christ  succeeding 
the  Law.  announced  One  by  whom  all  that  believe 
are  justified  frmu  all  things  from  which  we  could 
not  be  justifiwi  by  the  I^w  of  Moses  (.Acts  xiii. 
.39)  ;  (4)  as  Joshua  the  minister  of  Mo.ses  renewed 
the  rife  of  circumcision,  so  Jesus  the  minister  of 
the  circumcision  brought  in  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart  (l.'om.  xv.  8,  ii.  29). 

The  treatment  of  the  Cana-nnites  by  their  Jewish 
conquerors  is  fuHy  discussed  by  De.nn  Graves  (On 
the  J'ttitiitrurh,  pt.  3,  lect.  i.).  He  concludes  that 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  justified  by 
their  crimes,  and  that  the  employment  of  the  Jews 
in  such  extermination  was  quite  consi.stent  with 
Gods  method  of  governing  the  world.  Prof.  I'air- 
baini  (  7'i)/mli>f/y  of  Scripture,  bk.  iii.  eh.  4,  §  1,  ed. 
18.')4)  argues  with  great  force  and  candor  in  favor 
of  the  complete  agreement  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  war  wa.s  carried  on  by  Joshua  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  dis|>ensation. 

.Among  tiie  su|)eniatiir.il  occurrences  in  the  life 
of  Joshua,  none  has  led  to  so  much  discus.sion  aa 
the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  .Mak- 
kedah  (i.  12-14).     No  great  difficulty  is  found,  in 
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Jeciding,  as  Pfeifter  has  done  (Diff.  Script.  I.  c.  p. 
175 ).  between  the  lengths  of  this  day  and  that  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xk.  11)  ;  and  in  connecting  both 
days  with  the  Egyptian  tradition  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, ii.  142.  But  since  modern  science  re- 
vealed the  stupendous  character  of  this  miracle, 
modern  criticism  has  made  several  attempts  to  ex- 
plain it  away.  It  is  regarded  by  Le  Clerc,  Dathe, 
and  others,  as  no  miracle  but  an  optical  illusion  ; 
by  Kosenmiiller,  following  Ilgen,  as  a  mistake  of  the 
time  of  day  ;  by  Winer  and  many  recent  German 
critics,  with  whom  Dr.  Davidson  (liitrod.  to  0.  T. 
p.  6-14)  seems  to  agree,  as  a  mistake  of  the  me;in- 
uig  or  the  authority  of  a  poetical  contributor  to  the 
book  of  Jasher.  So  Ewald  {Gesdi.  /si:  ii.  326) 
traces  iu  the  latter  part  of  verse  13  an  interpolation 
by  the  hand  of  that  anonymous  Jew  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  ha\e  written  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  here  to  have  misunderstood  the  vivid  concep- 
tion of  an  old  poet  :  and  he  cites  numerous  similar 
conceptions  from  the  old  iwetry  of  Greece,  Rome, 
Arabia,  and  Peru.  But  the  literal  and  natural 
interpretation  of  the  text  as  intruded  to  describe  a 
miracle  is  sufficiently  vindicated  by  Deyling,  Ob- 
$erv.  Sacr.  i.  §19,  p.  100;  and  J.  G.  Abicht,  Be 
statume  Soli^  ap.  Nov.  Tlies.  Theol.-PhUol.  i. 
516;  and  is  forcibly  stated  by  Bishop  Watson  in 
the  4th  letter  in  his  Apuloyy  fur  t/ie  Bible. — [For 
the  view  of  Hengstenberg  on  the  "  Standing  still  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,"  see  Evang.  Kircliemdlung, 
1832,  No.  88 :  and  the  same  translated  in  the  BiU. 
Repository,  iii.  721-739.— H.] 

Procopius,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century, 
relates  (  Vaw.lnl.  ii.  10)  that  an  inscription  existed 
at  Tingi.s  in  Mauritania,  set  up  by  i'hoenician  refu- 
gees from  Canaan,  and  declaring  in  the  Phoenician 
language,  "  \Ve  are  they  who  lied  from  the  face  of 
Joshua  the  robber  the  son  of  Nun."  Ewald 
(GescJi.  Isr.  ii.  297,  298)  gives  sound  reasons  for 
forbearing  to  use  this  story  as  authentic  history. 
It  is,  however,  accepted  by  liawlinson  {Bampton 
Lectures,  for  1859,  iii.  91). 

Lightfoot  (//o;-.  i/^e6.  hi  Matt.  i.  5,  AuAChoroyr. 
Lucae  prcemis.  iv.  §  3)  quotes  Jewish  traditions 
to  the  effect  that  Eahab  became  a  proselyte,  and 
the  wife  of  Joshua,  and  the  ancestress  of  nine 
prophets  and  priests;  also  that  the  sepulchre  of 
Joshua  was  adorned  with  an  image  of  the  Sun  in 
memory  of  the  miracle  of  Ajalou.  The  LXX.  and 
the  Arab.  Ver.  add  to  Josh.  xxiv.  30  the  state- 
ment that  in  his  sepulchre  were  deposited  the  flint- 
knives  which  were  used  for  the  circumcision  at  Gil- 
gal  (J(^h.  V.  2). 

The  principal  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Joshua 
are  reviewed  bv  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Conleinplalions 
on  the  0.  T.  ijks.  7,  8,  and  9.  W.  T.  B. 

*  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  meant,  Heb.  iv.  8, 
where  the  A.  V.  employs  Jesus  for 'ItjctoCs,  though 
f,he  translators  add  in  the  margin  "  that  is, 
Joshua."  The  object  may  have  been  to  represent 
the  Greek  name  in  a  uniform  manner  in  the  N.  T. 
Most  of  the  preceding  English  versions  avoid  this 
confusion.  See  Trench,  Authorized  Version,  p.  75  f. 
(2d  ed.  1859).     [Jksus,  3.]  H. 

2.  ['no-Tje';  Alex,  l-qaovs'  Josue.']  An  inhabi- 
«ant  of  Beth-shemesh,  in  whose  land  was  the  stone 
at  which  the  milcli-kine  stopi)ed,  when  tney  drew 
tbe  ark  of  God  with  the  offerings  of  the  Philistine* 
tom  Ekron  to  Beth-shemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18). 

3.  ['l7)(rovs-  .Josue.^  A  governor  of  the  city 
»  So  gave  his  name  to  a  gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  K. 
r^-iu.  8).  I 
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4.  ['Irj<roCy:  Jesus.}  Called  Jeshua  in  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah ;  a  high  priest,  who  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel.  [See  Hag.  i- 1 ,  ^  2. 
14,  ii.  2,  4;  Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  6,  8,  9,  vi.  11.  ]  For 
details,  see  Joshua,  No.  4.  W.  T.  B. 

JOSH'UA,  BOOK  OF.  1.  Auihoiity.  — 
The  claim  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon  of  the  O.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.  [See 
Caxon.]  (Bp.  Cosin's  Scholastical  History  of  the 
C'ftnon  ;  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Biscowses  on  the  Can- 
on. )  Its  authority  is  confirmed  by  the  references, 
in  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  events 
which  are  related  in  it;  as  Ps.  Ixxviii.  53-65;  Is. 
xxviii.  21;  Hab.  iii.  11-13;  Acts  vii.  45;  Heb.  iv. 
8,  xi.  30-32;  James  ii.  25.  The  miracles  which  it 
relates,  and  particularly  that  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Malvkedah,  ha\e  led  some 
critics  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  the  credibility  of 
the  book  as  a  history.  But  such  an  olyection  does 
not  touch  the  book  of  Joshua  only.  It  must  stand 
or  fall  with  nearly  every  historical  book  of  the 
Bible.  Some  Christians  may  be  more  or  less  dis- 
posed by  excess  of  candor,  or  a  desire  to  conciliate 
opposition,  to  regard  as  the  effect  of  natural  and 
ordinary  causes,  occurrences  which  have  always 
been  and  still  are  commonly  regarded  as  miracu- 
lous; and  such  persons  cannot  be  blamed  so  long 
as  their  views  are  consistent  with  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  But  it  cannot  be  allowed  that 
any  canonical  book  is  the  less  entitled  to  our  full 
belief  because  it  relates  miracles. 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which  is  sanc- 
tioned in  this  book  has  been  denounced  for  its 
severity  by  Eichhorn  and  earlier  writers.  But  ther« 
is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine  at- 
tribute of  justice,  or  with  God's  ordinary  way  of 
governing  the  world.  Therefore  the  sanction  which 
is  given  to  it  does  not  impair  the  authority  of  this 
book.  Critical  ingeimitj'  has  searched  it  in  vain 
for  any  incident  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with  what 
w^e  know  of  the  character  of  the  age,  or  irrecon- 
cilable with  other  parts  of  canonical  Scripture. 
Some  discrepancies  are  alleged  by  De  Wette  and 
Hauff"  to  exist  within  tlie  book  itself,  and  have  been 
described  as  material  differences  and  contradictions. 
But  they  disap[X)ar  when  the  words  of  the  text  are 
accurately  stated  and  weighed,  and  they  do  not 
affect  the  general  credibility  of  the  book.  Thus,  it 
cannot*  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  real  disagree- 
ment between  the  statement  xi.  16  and  xii.  7,  that 
Joshua  took  all  the  land  and  gave  it  to  Israel,  and 
the  subsequent  statement  xviii.  3  and  xvii.  1,  16, 
that  the  people  were  slack  to  possess  the  land  which 
was  given  to  them,  and  that  the  Canaanites  were 
not  entirely  extirpated ;  of  course  it  was  intended 
(Ex.  xxiii.  28,  30)  that  the  people  should  occupy 
the  Land  by  little  and  little.  It  camiot  be  allowed 
that  there  is  any  irreconcilable  contradiction  lie- 
tween  the  statement  xii.  10-12,  that  the  kings  of 
Jerusalem  and  Gezer  were  smitten  and  their  country 
divided,  and  the  statement,  xv.  63,  xvi.  10,  that 
then-  people  were  not  extirpated  for  some  time 
afterward.  It  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  general 
statement,  xi.  23,  that  Joshua  gave  the  land  unto 
all  Israel  according  to  their  divisions  by  their  tribes, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  (xviii.  1,  xix.  51),  that 
many  subsequent  years  passed  before  the  process 
of  division  was  completed,  and  the  allotments  finally 
adjusted.  Other  discrepancies  have  been  alleged 
by  Dr.  Davidson,  with  the  view  not  of  disparaging 
the  credibility  of  the  book,  but  of  supporting  the 
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theory  that  it  is  a  compihition  fhjm  two  distinct 
documents.  The  boundaries  of  the  different  tribes, 
it  is  said,  ai-e  stated  sometimes  with  greater,  some- 
times witli  less  exactness.  Now,  this  may  be  a 
fault  of  the  sunejors  employed  by  Joshua;  but  it 
is  scarcely  an  inconsistency  to  be  charged  on  the 
writer  of  the  book  who  transcribed  their  descrip- 
tions. Again,  the  Divine  promise  that  the  coast 
of  Israel  shall  extend  to  the  Ihiphrates  (i.  4)  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  country  which 
Joshua  was  commanded  to  divide  (xiii.  ]6)  docs  not 
extend  so  far  Again,  the  statement  (xiii.  3)  that 
Kkron,  etc.,  remained  yet  to  be  possessed  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  subsequent  statement  (xv.  45) 
that  it  was  assigned  to  Judah.  Dr.  Davidson  gives 
no  i)roof  either  of  his  assertion  that  the  former  text 
is  in  fact  subsequent  to  the  latter,  or  of  his  sup- 
position that  Ekron  was  in  the  possession  of  Judah 
at  the  time  of  its  assignment.  Again,  it  would 
seem  that  Dr.  Davidson  pushes  a  theory  too  far 
when  he  assumes  (Jntrod.  to  0.  T.  637,  G38)  that  one 
and  the  same  writer  would  hardly  denote  a  "  tribe  " 
by  one  Hebrew  word  in  some  passages,  and  by  a 
synonymous  Hebrew  word  in  othei-s;  or  that  he 
would  not  in  some  passages  designate  Moses  as  the 
Ber\-ant  of  the  Lord,  and  in  others  mention  Moses 
without  so  designatir)g  him;  or  that  he  would  not 
describe  the  same  clu.ss  of  pei-sons  in  one  place  as 
"priests."  and  in  another  as  "sons  of  Aaron." 
Such  alleged  discrei)ancies  are  not  sufficient  either 
to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book,  or  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  substantially  the  composition  of  one 
author. 

2.  Scape  (ind  contents.  —  The  book  of  Joshua 
is  a  distinct  whole  in  itself.  Although  to  later 
generations  it  became  a  standing  witness  of  the 
faithfulness  of  (Jod  in  fulfilling  his  promises  to 
Israel,  yet  the  inmiediate  aim  of  the  inspired  writer 
was  probal)ly  of  a  more  simple  character.  '  He 
records,  for  tlie  information  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  acts  of  Joshua  so  far  as  they  pos- 
sessetl  a  national  interest.  The  book  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  mere  ascription  of  praise  to  God, 
nor  a  mere  biograjihy,  nor  a  mere  collection  of 
documents.  While  it  serves  as  a  link  between  that 
which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows  it,  it  has  a 
distinct  purpose,  which  it  fulfills  coni])letely.  There 
is  not  sutticient  ground  for  treating  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  a  compilation  from  the  same 
documents  as  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  I'en- 
tateuch.  The  fact  that  its  first  sentence  begins 
with  a  conjunction  does  not  show  any  closer  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  Pentateuch  than  exists 
between  Judges  and  it.  'i'he  references  in  i.  8,  viii. 
31,  xxiii.  C,  xxiv.  20,  to  the  "book  of  the  law"  j 
rather  show  that  that  book  was  distinct  from 
Joshua.  Other  references  to  events  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch  lend  in  the  same  direction.  No  quota-  j 
tion  fin  the  strict  modem  sense  of  the  word)  from  | 
the  Pentateuch  can  be  found  in  Joshua.  The  | 
author  quotes  from  memory,  like  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.,  if  he  quotes  at  all  (coinj).  xiii.  7  with  Num. 
xxxiv.  13;  xiii.  17  with  Num.  xxxii.  37;  xiii.  21, 
22  with  Num.  xxxi.  8;  xiii.  14,  .33,  and  xiv.  4  with 
Deut.  xviii.  1,  2;  and  Num.  xviii.  20,  xxi.  with 
Num.  xxxv.). 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Holy  Scripture  is  more  in- 
iured  than  tlie  first  half  of  this  book  by  licing 
printetl  in  cliaptci-s  and  verses.  The  first  twelve  ' 
thn]iter8  form  a  continuous  narrative,  which  seems 
never  to  lialt  or  Hag.  .And  the  descrijition  is  fie- 
juently  no  minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not  merely 
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of  a  contemporary,  but  of  an  eye-witne.ss.  An 
awful  sense  of  the  Divine  I'resence  reigns  through- 
out. AVe  are  called  out  from  the  din  and  tumult 
of  each  battle-field  to  listen  to  the  still,  small  Voice. 
The  progress  of  events  is  clearly  foreshadowed  in 
the  first  chapter  (vv.  5,  C).  Step  by  step  we  are 
led  on  through  the  solemn  preparation,  the  arduous 
struggle,  the  crowning  triumph.  Moving  everything 
around,  yet  himself  moved  l)y  an  unseen  Power,  the 
Jewish  leader  rises  high  and  calm  amid  all. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii.-xxi.)  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  the  Domesday-book  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  England.  The  documents 
of  which  it  consists  were  doubtless  the  abstract  of 
such  reports  as  were  supplied  by  the  men  whom 
.loshua  sent  out  (xviii.  8)  to  describe  the  land.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  is  probable  that  changes  were 
introduced  into  their  reports  —  whether  kept  seij- 
arately  among  the  national  archives,  or  emliodied 
in  the  contents  of  a  book  —  by  transcribers  adapting 
them  to  the  actual  state  of  the  couiitry  in  later 
times  when  political  divisions  were  modified,  new 
towns  sprung  up,  and  old  ones  disap]ieared  (comp. 
the  two  lists  of  Levitical  towns.  Josh.  xxi.  and  1 
Chr^vi.  .54,  d-c). 

The  book  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three 
parts:  (a)  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  (b)  the  partition 
of  Canaan,  (c)  Joshua's  farewell. 

(t.  The  preparations  for  the  war,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan,  ch.  1-5;  the  capture  of  Jericho,  6; 
the  conquest  of  the  south,  7-10;  the  conquest  of 
the  north,  11;  recapitulation,  12. 

b.  Territory  assigned  to  lieuben.  Gad.  and  half 
Manasseh,  13:  the  lot  of  Caleb  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  14,  15;  Ephraim  and  half  JIanasseh,  16, 
17;  Benjamin,  18;  Simeon,  Zebuiun,  Issachar, 
Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan,  19;  the  a])pointnient  of 
six  cities  of  refuge,  20;  the  assignment  of  forty- 
eight  cities  to  Levi,  21 :  the  departure  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  to  their  homes,  22. 

c.  Joshua's  convocation  of  the  people  and  first 
address,  23;  his  second  address  at  Shechem,  and 
his  death,  24. 

The  e\ents  related  in  this  book  extend  over  a 
period  of  about  25  years,  from  b.  c.  1451  to  1426. 
The  di'claration  of  Caleb,  xiv.  10,  is  useful  in  de- 
termining the  chronology  of  the  book. 

3.  Aiitlioi: — Nothing  is  really  knoA<1i  as  to  the 
authorsiiip  of  the  i)Ook.  Joshua  himself  is  generally 
named  as  the  author  by  the  Jewish  writers  and  the 
Christian  Lathers;  and  a  great  number  of  critics 
acquiesce  more  or  less  entirely  in  that  belief.  But 
no  contemiiorary  assertion  or  sufficient  hi|torical 
proof  of  tlie  fact  exists,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained 
without  qualification.  Other  authors  have  licen 
conjectured,  as  Phinehas  by  Liglitfoot:  Eieazar  by 
Calvin;  Samuel  by  Van  Til;  Jeremiah  by  Henry; 
one  of  the  elders  who  survived  .loshua,  by  Keil. 
Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  written  by  some  one 
in  the  time  of  Josiah;  Davidson  by  some  one  in 
the  time  of  Said,  or  somewhat  later:  Masius,  I.e 
( 'lerc,  ISIaurer,  and  others  by  some  one  who  lived 
after  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  The  late  date  is 
now  advocated  for  the  most  part  in  connection  with 
a  theory,  which  may  perhaps  Ihelp  to  explain  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch:  but  which,  when 
applied  to  a  book  so  uniform  in  its  style  na  Joshua, 
seems  to  introduce  more  ditticulties  than  it  removes. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  book  as  it  now  stands 
is  a  com[)ilation  from  two  earlier  dr  cimients:  one, 
the  original,  called  Elohistic,  the  other  supplemen- 
tary, callal  Jehovistic;  they  are  distinguished  bj 
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the  names  given  in  them  to  God,  and  by  some  other 
Bharact«ristic  differences  on  which  the  supporters 
of  the  h3-i)othesis  are  not  perfectly  agreed.  Ewald's 
theory  is  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the  booli  of 
Joshua  form  one  complete  work;  that  it  is  mainly 
compiled  from  contemporary  and  ancient  docu- 
ments, and  that  it  has  grown  into  its  present  form 
under  tlie  hands  of  five  successive  writers  or  editors; 
the  first  of  whom  composed  his  book  in  the  time 
of  the  judges,  and  the  last  (to  whom  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  is  assigned)  in  the  time  of  JIanasseh. 
His  account  of  these  authors  or  compilers  may  be 
seen  in  Gesch.  Jsr.  i.  81-174,  and  hLs  method  of 
apportioning  various  parts  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to 
the  several  writers  in  Gesch.  hr.  i.  84  and  ii.  299- 
305.  The  theory  of  this  able  critic,  so  conjectural, 
c»mplicated,  and  arbitrary,  has  met  with  many 
opponents,  and  few,  if  any,  supporters  even  in  his 
own  country. 

No  one  would  deny  that  some  additions  to  the 
book  might  te  made  after  the  death  of  Joshua 
H-ithout  detracting  from  the  possible  fact  that  the 
book  was  substantially  his  composition.  Tlie  last 
verses  (xxiv.  29-33)  were  obviously  added  by  some 
later  hand.  If,  as  is  iwssible,  though  not  certain, 
some  subordinate  events,  as  the  capture  of  Hebron, 
of  Debir  (Josh.  xv.  1-3-19,  and  Judg.  i.  10-1.5), 
and  of  Leshem  (Josh.  xix.  47,  and  Judg.  xviii.  7), 
and  the  joint  occupation  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv. 
63,  and  Judg.  i.  21)  did  not  occur  til> after  Joshua's 
death,  they  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  by  a  late  transcriber.  The  passages  xiii. 
2-6,  xvi.  10,  svii.  11,  which  also  are  subsequently 
repeated  in  the  book  of  Judges,  may  doubtless 
describe  accurately  the  same  state  of  things  existing 
at  two  distinct  periods. 

The  arguments  which,  though  insufBcient  to 
prove  that  .Joshua  was  the  author,  yet  seem  to  give 
a  preponderance  in  favor  of  him  when  compared 
with  any  other  person  who  has  been  named,  may 
be  thus  briefly  stated:  (a)  It  is  evident  (xxiv.  26) 
that  Joshua  could  and  did  write  some  account  of 
at  least  one  transaction  which  is  related  in  this 
book;  (A)  the  numerous  accounts  of  .Joshua's  inter- 
course with  God  (i.  1,  iii.  7,  iv.  2,  v.  2,  9,  vi.  2, 
vii.  10,  viii.  1,  x.  8,  xi.  6,  xiii.  1,  2,  xx.  1,  xxiv.  2), 
and  with  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host  (v.  13), 
must  haffe  emanated  from  himself;  (c)  no  one  is 
more  likely  than  the  speaker  himself  to  have  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  two  addresses  which  were 
Joshua's  legacy  to  his  people  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.): 
(c?)  no  one  was  so  well  qualified  by  his  position  to 
describe  the  events  related,  and  to  collect  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  book;  (e )  the  example  of 
his  oredecessor  and  master,  Moses,  would  have  sug- 
gested to  him  such  a  record  of  his  acts;  {/)  one 
verse  (vi.  2.3)  must  have  been  written  by  some 
person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Joshua;  and  two 
other  verses,  v.  1  and  0  —  assuming  the  common 
reading  of  the  former  to  be  correct  —  are  most 
fairly  interpreted  as  written  by  actors  in  the  scene. 

Hiivernick's  assertion  that  some  grammatical 
forms  used  in  Joshua  are  less  ancient  than  the  cor- 
responding fomis  in  Judges,  may  be  set  against 
Keil's  list  of  expressions  and  forms  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  book  and  the  Pentateuch  ;  and 
Havernick  is  not  supported  by  facts  when  he  sup- 
joses  that  no  expedition  of  any  separate  tribe  against 
ihe  Canaanites  could  have  occurred  in  the  lifetime 
«f  .Joshua,  and  that  the  book  was  therefore  written 
tome  time  afterwards.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
fcpreasion  "  to  this  day,"  which  is  found  fourteen 
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times  in  the  book,  presupposes  so  considerable  an 
interval  of  time  between  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
and  the  com[x>sition  of  the  history,  that  Joshua 
could  not  have  lived  long  enough  to  write  in  such 
language.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages will  scarcely  bear  out  that  observation.  For 
instance,  in  three  places  (xxii.  3,  xxiii.  8,  9)  the 
phrase  denotes  a  period  unquestionably  included 
within  the  twenty-five  years  which  Joshua  lived  in 
Canaan ;  in  xxii.  17  it  goes  but  a  little  farther  back ; 
in  iv.  9,  vii.  26,  viii.  29,  and  x.  27  it  describes 
certain  piles  of  stones  which  he  raised  as  still  re- 
maining—  a  remark  which  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  raised ;  and  in  vi.  2.5  it  defines  a 
l^eriod  within  the  hfetime  of  a  contemporary  of 
Joshua,  and  therefore  probably  within  his  own.  In 
the  remaining  passages  (viii.  28,  xiii.  13,  xiv.  14, 
XV.  63,  xvi.  10)  there  is  nothing  which  would  make 
it  impossible  that  Joshua  should  have  used  this 
expression. 

4.  There  is  extant  a  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua 
in  the  Arabi%  language.  It  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  at  Leydeu  in  1848,  with  the  title  "  Liber 
Josuse;  Chronicon  Samaritanum,  edidit,  Latine 
vertit,  etc.,  T.  G.  J.  Juynboll."  Its  contents  were 
known  previously  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
Hottinger  and  others.  It  was  written  in  the  13th 
century.  It  recounts  the  late  acts  of  Moses  ampli- 
fied from  the  book  of  Xumbers,  a  history  of  Joshua 
intersiiersed  with  various  legends,  portions  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  several  unconnected  historical  pas- 
sages more  or  less  falsified,  extending  dovni  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian. 

5.  Literature.  —  The  best  Commentary  which  is 
accessible  to  the  English  reader  is  the  translation 
of  Keil's  Coiamentary  on  Joshua  (Clark,  Edin- 
burgh, [1857.] )  A  complete  list  of  commer.taries 
may  be  found  in  Hosenmiiller's  Scholia.  Among 
the  Fathers,  Ephrera  Syrus  has  written  an  expla- 
nation, and  Augustine  and  Theodoret  have  discussed 
questions  connected  with  the  book.  The  following 
commentaries  may  be  selected  as  most  useful :  — 
That  of  Jnrchi  or  Rashi  (Solomon  ben  Isaac), 
translated  into  Latin  by  Breithaupt,  Gothae,  1710; 
the  commentary  of  Masius,  Antwerp,  1574,  inserted 
in  the  Critici  Sacri;  those  of  Ij&  Clerc,  Amster- 
dam, 1708;  Rosenmiiller,  Leipsic,  1833;  and  Keil, 
Erlangen,  1847.  W.  T.  B. 

*  Other  commentators  who  should  be  mentioned 
are  Maurer,  Comm.  in  Vet.  Tesl.'i.  97-126  (1835); 
Knobel,  Die  Biicher  Numei-i,  Detiteron.  u.  Josua 
erk/drt,  Leipz.  1861  (Lief.  xiii.  of  the  Kurzgef. 
exeqet.  Harulb.  zum  A.  T.);  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
BilA.  Comm.  ub.  d.  A.  T. ,  Theil  ii.  Bd.  i.  {.Tosua, 
Richter  u.  Ruth,  von  Keil),  Leipz.  1863,  English 
transl.  Edin.  1865 ;  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Boly  Bible 
with  Notes,  etc.,  ii.  pt.  i.  1-74  (Lond.  1865);  and 
in  our  own  country,  George  Bush,  Notes  Critical 
and  Practical,  on  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges, 
N.  Y.  1838.  See  also  Baumgarten's  art.  Josun, 
in  Ilerzog's  Real-Encyh.  vii.  38-43;  J.  L.  Konig., 
AUtestamentliche  Studien,  Heft  1  (Meurs,  1836); 
Bertheau,  on  Joshua's  wars  and  conquest  of  Canaan 
Zur  Gesch.  der  Israeliten,  pp.  266-273  (Goti. 
1842);  Kurtz,  Gesch.  des  A.  Bundes,  vol.  ii.,  Eng- 
lish transl.  by  Edersheim,  Edin.  18.59;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  3*  Ausg.  ii.  322  ff.,  English 
transl.  by  ;Martineau,  Lond.  1868 ;  Bleek,  Einl.  in 
das  A.  test.  pp.  311-332:  Keil's  Einl.  in  das  A. 
Test.  pp.  142-153:  Palfrey's  Lectures  ot  the  .few- 
i»h  Sorijitures,  ii.  134-183;  Davidson'*  Inlrod.  U 
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the  Old  Tes.  i.  40'J-448;  and  Kawliiison's  U'lsUni- 
cul  Eviiltnces,  etc.,  Lect.  iii.  See  also  the  litera- 
ture under  Pkntatklch. 

We  have  some  words  from  Ritter  respecting  the 
peofijraphical  and  historical  accuracy  of  the  liook  of 
Joshua,  which  deserve  attention.  The  sulject  of 
the  book  being  the  suljugation  and  conquest  of  tlie 
land  of  Canaan,  its  predominant  character,  as  he 
reuiarks,  must  from  the  nature  of  tlie  case  be  geo- 
grapliical.  But  beyond  this  it  is  true  also  that  the 
entire  poUtical  and  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews 
was  interwoven  in  the  closest  manner,  like  a  piece 
of  network,  with  the  geography  of  the  country ;  far 
more  so  than  is  true  of  modern  European  nations ; 
so  that,  especially  at  this  time  when  we  know  so 
much  of  the  toj^graphy  of  Palestine,  we  are  able 
to  subject  the  history  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny.  The 
test  has  been  applied,  and  the  result  has  been  to  es- 
tablish the  accuracy  of  the  book  e\en  in  minute 
details,  and  comparatively  unimportant  and  trivial 
local  relations.  Its  notices,  not  only  of  distinct 
regions,  but  of  valleys,  fountains,  mountains,  vil- 
lages, have  been  confirmed,  often  with  surprising 
certainty  and  particularity.  The  great  geographer 
refers  as  an  example  of  this  to  the  account  of 
Joshua's  second  campaign  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
(.Tosh.  xi.  3G  ff.  xv.  21,  ff.).  He  shows  that  the 
division  of  the  country  there  into  five  parts,  the 
scene  of  that  expedition,  rests  upon  a  basis  in  na- 
ture, uiKin  a  diversity  of  geographical  position 
which  none  but  an  eye-witness  could  have  remarked, 
and  which  modern  travellers  find  to  be  entirely 
characteristic  of  the  region  still.  He  shows,  in 
addition  to  this  general  accuracy  in  the  outline, 
that  the  si)ecialilies  are  equally  true;  that  many 
of  the  cities  and  towns  which  are  mentioned  have 
remained  under  their  ancient  names  to  the  present 
day,  and  also  occur  together  in  groups,  precisely 
in  the  manner  that  tlie  sacred  writers  represent 
them  as  having  been  arranged  of  old.  This  agree- 
ment between  the  Old  Testament  records  in  general 
and  the  geography  of  the  land  as  now  more  and  more 
fully  illustrated,  furnishes  an  important  evidence 
of  their  authenticity.  (/•-"/«  Blick  (tuf  Piiliislina 
uiul  seine  C'lirUllicht  BevMerinnj,  Berlin,  1852.) 

On  no  side  perhaps  has  this  book  been  so  vio- 
lently assailed  as  that  of  its  morality  involved  in  the 
mission  of  Joshua  to  subdue  and  extirpate  tlie  abo- 
riginal Canaanites.  The  reader  will  find  some  very 
pertinent  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  Dean  Stanley's 
HisUn-y  oflhc  Jocish  Church,  i.  278  ff.  (Amer.  ed.). 
We  quote,  after  his  example,  a  few  sentences  from 
one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Sermons  on  the  \\'ars  of  the 
Israelites  (vi.  :\b  ff.):  "  It  is  better  that  the  wicked 
ghould  be  destroyed  a  huiidrefl  times  over  than  tiiat 
they  should  tenqit  those  who  are  as  yet  innocent  to 
join  their  company.  Let  us  but  think  what  might 
have  lieen  our  fate,  and  the  fate  of  every  other  na- 
tion under  heaven  at  this  hour,  had  the  sword  of 
the  Israelites  done  its  work  more  sparingly.  I'ven 
as  it  was,  the  small  portions  of  the  (  anaanites  who 
were  left,  and  the  nations  around  tiiem,  so  tempte<l 
the  Israelites  by  their  idolatrous  practices,  that  we 
read  continually  of  the  whole  people  of  (;od  turn- 
in<;  away  from  his  service.  But  had  the  heathen 
lived  in  the  Land  in  equal  nuniliers,  and.  still  more, 
nad  they  intermanied  largely  witli  the  Israelites, 
ho'v  was  it  ])os8ible,  hutnanly  R|tenkin<r,  that  any 
iparkn  of  the  lifht  of  (;od's  truth  ghould  have 
lurvix  ed  to  the  coming  "f  (  lirist '/    .... 

"  They  seem  of  very  small  im|)ortanro  to  im  now. 
—  thi«e  peqietual  contests  with  the  Caiiaanitea  'and 
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the  ^lidianites  and  the  Ammonites  and  the  Philis- 
tines, with  which  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judgec 
and  Samuel  are  almost  filled.  We  may  half  wondei 
that  (jod  should  have  interfered  in  such  quarrels, 
or  have  changed  the  course  of  nature,  in  order  to 
give  one  of  the  nations  of  Palestine  the  victory  over 
another.  But  in  these  contests,  on  the  fate  of  one 
of  tliese  nations  of  Palestine,  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race  depended.  .The  Israelites  fought  not  for 
themselves  only,  but  for  us.  .  .  .  They  did  God's 
work;  they  preserved  unhurt  the  seed  of  eternal 
life,  and  were  the  ministers  of  blessing  to  all  other 
nations,  even  though  they  themselves  failed  to  en- 
joy it."  H. 

JOSI'AH  (^n»tt:S'»  [Jehovah  heaU  or 
srtiYs:]  'Icvirias-  [A^at.  almost  everywhere  Icctreias; 
Sill. 1  in  Zeph.  i.  1,  lovfftas-]  Ji'sins).  1.  The  son 
of  Amon  and  .ledidah,  succeeded  his  father  n.  c. 
041,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  and  reigned  31 
years.  His  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xxii.-xxiii. 
■iO;  2  (lir.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  and  the  first  twelve 
chapters  of  Jeremiah  throw  much  light  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  Jews  in  his  days. 

He  began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to  seek 
the  Lord;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six  y^ars 
afterwards,  in  a  personal  progress  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  he  destroyed  every- 
where high  places,  groves,  images,  and  all  outward 
signs  and  relio%of  idolatry.  'I'hose  which  Solomon 
and  Ahaz  had  built,  and  even  Hezekiah  had  spared, 
and  those  which  Manasseh  had  set  up  n.ore  re- 
cently, now  ceased  to  pollute  the  land  of  Judah; 
and  in  Israel  the  purification  began  with  Jeroboam's 
chapel  at  Bethel,  in  accordance  with  the  remarka- 
ble prediction  of  the  disobedient  prophet,  by  whom 
.losiah  was  called  by  name  three  centuries  before  * 
his  birth  (1  K.  xiii.  2).  The  Temple  was  restored 
under  a  special  commission ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  repairs  Hilkiah  the  prie.st  [Hilkiah]  found 
that  book  of  the  Law  of  the  Ixird  which  quickoned 
so  reniarkalily  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  king.  The 
question  as  to  the  contents  of  that  book  has  been 
discussed  elsewhere;  in  forming  an  opinion  on  it 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  in  this  age  and  country  to  estimate  the  scajiti- 
ness  of  the  opportunities  which  were  then  open  to 
laymen  of  acquiring  literary  knowledge  d^iinected 
with  religion.  The  special  commission  sent  forth 
by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7)  is  a  proof  that  even 
under  such  kings  as  Asa  and  his  son,  the  Levitea 
were  insufficient  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  What  then  must  have  been  the  amount 
of  information  accessible  to  a  generation  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  reigns  of  Slanasseh  and  Amon? 
We  do  not  know  that  the  Law  was  read  as  a  stated 
part  of  any  ordinary  puUic  service  in  the  remjde 
of  Solomon  (iiniess  (he  injunction,  Deut.  xxxi.  10, 
was  obeyed  once  in  seven  years),  though  (iod  was 
woi-shipiied  there  with  daily  sacrifice,  psalniotly, 
and  prayer.  'Ihe  son  of  Anion  began  only  when 
he  WHS  sixteen  years  old  to  seek  the  Ciod  of  David, 
and  for  ten  years  he  devoted  all  his  active  energies 
to  deslniying  the  gross  external  memorials  of  idola- 
try throughout  his  dominions,  and  to  strengthen- 
ing and  multiplying  the  visible  signs  of  true  religion. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  2flth  year  of  his  age 
heshoidd  find  the  most  awful  words  in  which  (Jo*! 
denounces  sin  come  liome  to  his  heart  on  a  partic- 
ubu-  occasion  with  a  new  and  strange  ]iowi'r,  and 
that  he  xbould  send  to  a  prophetess  to  ii»'iiiirc  in 
what  de;iree  of  clowness  those  words  were  to  b* 
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tj/plied  to  himself  and  hi.s  generation.  That  he 
had  neier  read  the  words  is  probable.  But  his 
conduct  is  no  sufficient  proof  tliat  he  had  never 
heard  theui  before,  or  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  '•  Book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

The  great  day  of  Josiah's  life  was  that  on  which 
he  and  his  people,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  entered  into  a  special  covenant  to  keep  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  celek-ated  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  at  Jerusalem  witlr  more  munificent  ofter- 
ings,  better  arranged  services,  and  a  larger  con- 
course of  worshippers  than  had  been  seen  on  any 
previous  occasion. 

After  this,  his  endeavors  to  abolish  every  trace 
of  idolatry  and  superstition  were  still  carried  on. 
But  the  time  drew  near  which  had  been  indicated 
by  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  20).  When  Pharaoh- 
Necho  went  from  Egypt  to  Carchemish  to  carry  on 
his  war  against  Assyria  (comp.  Herodotus,  ii.  159), 
Josiah,  possibly  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Assyr- 
ian king,  to  whom  he  may  have  been  bound,«  op- 
posed his  march  along  the  sea-coast.  Necho  reluc- 
tantly paused  and  gave  him  battle  in  the  VaUey  of 
Esdraelon ;  and  the  last  good  king  of  Judah  was 
carried  wounded  from  Hadadrimmon,  to  die  before 
he  could  arrive  at  Jerusalem. 

He  was  buried  with  extraordinary  honors ;  and 
a  funeral  dirge,  m  part  composed  by  Jeremiah, 
which  the  affection  of  his  subjects  sought  to  per- 
petuate as  an  annual  solemnity,  was  chanted  prob- 
ably at  Hadadrimmon.  Compare  the  narrative  in 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  25  with  the  allusions  in  Jer.  xxii.  10, 
18,  and  Zech.  xii.  11,  and  with  Jackson,  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  viii.  ch.  2-},  p.  878.  The  prediction  of 
Huldah,  that  he  should  "  be  gathered  into  the 
grave  in  peace,"'  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
•with  the  explanation  of  that  phrase  given  in  Jer. 
sxxiv.  5.  Some  excellent  remarks  on  it  may  be 
found  in  .Jackson,  On  (he  Creed,  bk.  xi.  ch.  30,  p. 
664.  Josiah's  reformation  and  bis  death  are  com- 
mented on  by  Bishop  Ha^l,  ContemjAntions  on  the 
0.  T.  bk.  xs. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  a  nomadic 
horde  of  Scythians  overran  Asia  (Herodotus,  i. 
104-106).  A  detachment  of  them  went  towards 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Philistia :  somewhere  south- 
ward of  Ascalon  they  were  met  by  messengers  from 
Fsanmietfthus  and  induced  to  turn  back.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  accounts  of 
Josiah's  reign.  But  Ewald  (Die  Psabnen,  165) 
conjectures  that  the  59th  Psalm  was  composed  by 
king  Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  these 
Scythians.  The  town  Beth-shan  is  said  to  derive 
its  Greek  name,  Scythopolis  (Keland,  P(d.  992; 
Lightfoot,  Chor.  Marc,  vii,  §  2),  from  these  inva- 
ders. The  facility  with  which  Josiah  appeiirs  to 
have  extended  his  authority  in  the  land  of  Israel  is 
adduced  as  an  indication  that  the  Assyrian  con- 
querors of  that  land  were  themselves  at  this  time 
under  tlie  restraining  fear  of  some  enemy.  The 
prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  considered  to  have  been 
written  amid  the  terror  caused  by  their  approach. 
The  same  people  are  described  at  a  later  period  by 
Ezekiel  (xxviii.).     See  Ewald,  Ge»ch.  hr.  iii.  089.  | 

a  Such  is  at  least  the  conjecture  of  Prideaux  ( Con- 
vx'on,  imao  Q10),a.nil  of  yiilma,n  {Histori/  of  the  Jews, 
.313).  But  the  Bible  ascribes  no  such  chivalrous 
motive  to  Josiah:  and  it  does  not  occur  to  Josephus, 
who  attributes  (Ant.  x  5,  §  1)  Josiah's  resistance 
merely  to  Fata  urging  him  to  destruction  ;  nor  to  the 
kuthor  of  1  Esdi.  i.  28,  who  describes  hin.  as  acting 
riWuUy  against  Jerexuiah's  advice ;  nor  to  Bwold,  who 
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I  Abarbanel  (,ip.  Eisenmenger,  £nt.  hid.  i.  858) 
records  an  oral  tradition  of  the  Jews  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  Solomon  de- 
posited in  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  19),  was  removed 
and  hidden  by  Josiah,  in  expectation  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple;  and  that  it  will  not  bfl 
brought  again  to  light  until  the  coming  of  Mes- 
siah. W.  T.  B. 

2.  The  son  of  Zephaniah,  at  whose  house  the 
prophet  Zechariah  was  conmianded  to  assemble  the 
chief  men  of  the  Captivity,  to  witness  the  solemn 
and  symboUcal  crowning  of  Joshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  9).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Josiah 
was  either  a  goldsmith,  or  treasurer  of  the  Temple, 
or  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Temple,  who  received 
the  money  offered  by  the  worsliippers,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  him.  Possibly  he  was  a  descendant 
of  Zephaniah,  the  priest  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxi.  1, 
xxxvii.  3,  and  if  Hen  in  Zech.  vi.  14  be  a  proper 
name,  which  is  doubtful,  it  probably  refers  to  the 
same  person,  elsewhere  called  Josiah.    W.  A.  W. 

JOSI'AS.  1.  Clcoo-tas;  [Vat.  Iwaeias;  so 
Sin.  in  Ecclus.  and  Matt.,  and  Lachm.  Tisch. 
Treg.  in  Matt.:]  Joslns.)  Josiah,  king  of  Judah 
(1  Esdr.  i.  1,  7,  18,  21-23,  25,  28, 29,  32-34;  Ecclus 
xlix.  1,  4;  Bar.  i.  8;  Matt.  i.  10,  11). 

2.  ('leo-i'as;  [Vat.  with  preceding  word  Aoyueo- 
los;]  Alex,  leao-ias'-  Maasias.)  Jeshaiah  the 
son  of  Athaliah  (1  Esdr.  viii.  33;  comp.  Ezr. 
viii.  7). 

JOSIBI'AH  (n^n27V,  J.  e.  Joshibiah  [Je- 
hovah makes  to  divell]:  'Affa^ia;  [Vat.]  Ales. 
Icra)3io:  Josubias),  the  father  of  Jehu,  a  Simeon- 
ite,  descended  from  that  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
which  Shimei  was  the  founder,  and  which  after- 
wards became  most  numerous  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

JOSIPHFAH  (n^'?9"1''  liuhotn  Jehovah 
adds  = -Joseph]:  'Xuicrecpia  [Vat.  -cpeta]'-  Josphins), 
the  father  or  ancestor  of  Shelomith,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10).  A  word  is  evidently 
omitted  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  and  is  sup- 
plied both  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Syr.,  as  well  as  by 
the  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  viii.  36.    The  LXX.  supply 

Baavi,  i-  e.  "^32,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 

the  preceding  word  "*32,  might  easily  have  been 
omitted  by  a  transcriber.  The  verse  would  then 
read,  "  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith  the  son  of 
Josiphiah."  In  the  Syriac  Shelomith  is  repeated, 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  have  been  correct.  Josi  - 
phiah  is  called  in  Esdras  Josaphias. 

*  JOTAP'ATA  ClwraTraTa),  a  famous  for- 
tress in  Galilee,  which  figured  largely  in  the  early 
post-Biblical  Jewish  history.  Josephus,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  in  it,  and  was  captured  there,  has 
given  a  full  description  of  the  place,  which  he  had 
fortified,  and  of  the  siege  by  Vespasian,  in  which 
40,000  persons  perished  before  it  was  reduced.  [B. 
.J.  iii.  7  tf.)  The  site,  which  had  been  searched  for 
by  modem  travelers,  was  discovered  by  Schultz  in 
1847,  and  identified  with  the  modern  Jejut  —  an 

( Gescli.  Jsr.  iii.  707)  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been 
the  constant  aim  of  Josiah  to  restore  not  only  the  rit- 
ual, but  also  the  kingdom  of  D.ivid  iu  its  full  extent 
and  independence,  and  that  he  attacked  Necho  as  an  in- 
vader of  what  he  considered  as  his  northern  dominions. 
This  conjecture,  if  equally  probable  with  the  former, 
is  equally  without  adequate  support  in  the  Bible,  aad 
is  somewhat  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Josiali. 
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nnifthabited  Tdl,  atiout  fifU-en  miles  Boutlieast  from 
Akka.  I  he  s|x>t  was  visited  and  (lescril)ed  t.y  Dr. 
Hobiiison  in  1853  {Lattr  Bibl.  1U$.  p.  105  ft'.), 
who  also  identifies  it  with  the  J qjlilluili-el  of 
Joshua.       [J  Il'IlTHAIl-liL.]  S.  \V. 

JOT'BAH  (nn^^  {igoodms$y.  'Urffia; 
[Vat.  le(T($a\\]  Alex.  leroxaA:  Jos.  'lafiarrj: 
Jeltb(i),  the  native  place  of  iMeshuUenieth,  the  queen 
of  Manasseh,  and  mother  of  Anion  kint;  of  Judaii 
(2  K.  xxi.  10).  'I'lie  place  is  not  elsewhere  named 
as  a  town  of  Palestine,  and  is  generality  identified 
with  Jotbath,  or  Jotliathah,  mentioned  below.  This 
there  is  nothing  either  to  prove  or  disprove.   [G.] 

JOT'BATH  or  JOT'BATHAH  (nn^T?; 
[(joodncss, liltasdnliiKss]:  'ETf PaOa;  [Vat.  in  Deiit. 
Taifiada.;  in  Num.  Vat.l  ^frfPada.]  Alex. 
Ure&aOau,  [or -0a:  J di^Odt/ia],  Deut.  x.  7;  Num. 
xxxiii.  ti;j),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites:  it  is 
described  as  '-a  land  of  torrents  of  waters;  "  there 
are  several  cotifluence-s  of  wadies  on  the  W.  of  the 
Arabah,  any  one  of  which  might  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son answer  the  description,  and  would  agree  with 
the  general  locality.  H.  H. 

JO'THAM     (Cn""!"'    [Jel.ovah  U  uj)7-!yht]r 

'la)d6afi\  [Vat.  luaBav;  Alex,  in  ver.  5,  lada/x, 
ver.  21,  luOafi'-]  .JoiKJkiiii).  1.  The  youngest  son 
of  Gideon  (-ludg.  ix.  b,  [7,  21,  57]),  who  escaped 
when  his  brethren,  to  the  number  of  09  persons, 
were  slain  at  Ophrah  by  their  half-brother  Abime- 
lech.  A\'heu  this  l>loody  act  of  Abinielech  had 
secured  his  election  as  king,  Jotham,  ascending 
Mount  Gerizim,  lioldly  uttered,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  men  of  .Shechem,  his  well  known  warning  para- 
ble of  the  reign  of  the  bramble.  Notliii>g  is  known 
of  Lira  afterwards,  except  that  he  dwelt  at  Bkki«. 

2.  ['luddafi,  'Iwdday;  A'at.  2  K.  xv.  5,  7,  32, 
iu'vadav,  and  so  Alex.  2  K.  xv.  30,  1  Chr.  iii. 
12,2  Chr.  xxvi.  23:  Alex.  1  Chr.  v.  i7,lcjieaV- 
Jo'ithan,  Juatliam.]  The  son  of  king  Uzziah  or 
Azariah  and  Jerusliah.  After  administering  the 
kingdom  for  some  years  during  his  father's  lej)- 
rosy,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  «.  c.  758,  when 
he  was  25  years  old,  and  reigned  Id  years  in  Je- 
rusalem, lie  was  contemporary  with  Pekah  and 
with  the  prophet  Isaiah.  His  history  is  contained 
in  2  K.  XV.  and  2  Chr.  xxvii.  He  did  right  in  the 
gight  of  the  Ixird,  and  his  reign  was  prosperous, 
although  the  high-places  were  not  removed.  He 
built  the  high  gate  of  the  Temple,  made  some  ad- 
ditions to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  raised  forti- 
fications in  various  parts  of  Judah.  After  a  war 
with  the  Ammonites  he  conii)elled  them  to  pay  him 
ihe  tribute  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  his 
father.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Kczin  king 
of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  began  to  assume  a 
threatening  attitude  towards  Judah.     W.  T.  B. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jalidai  (1  Chr. 
u.  47). 

•JOURNEY,    D.vY's.      [Day's  Jouunky, 
Amer.  ed.] 
•  JOUllNEY,  Saiuiatii-day's.  [Saiidatic] 
JOZ'ABAD.     1.    [ini^'^yi/lofJihoiui/,]: 

'lu(a&(ie;  [Vat.  V\.  TuCa&aO;]  Alex.  la)Cai3a5: 
Joz'ihdil.)  A  c.iptain  of  the  thonsjwids  of  Maniw- 
leh.  who  dederird  to  David  liefore  the  battle  of 
(Jill)oa,  and  assisted  iiiin  in  his  pursuit  of  the  nia- 
raudii.n  band  of  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).  One 
if  Kemiicott'g  MSS.  readi  ISn"",  i.  e.  Jochabar. 


JOZACHAR 

2.  (loxro^aie;  [FA.  luaa^tO;]  Alex.  \u,(,ar 
j8*5.)  A  hero  of  Manas.seh,  Uke  the  preceding 
(1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

3.  (IcCa/SaS;  [Vat.  ECa/3o6:]  Alex.  Iw^a^ad, 
in  2  (,'hr.  xxxi.  13.)  A  l.evite  in  the  reign  ol 
Hezekiah,  who  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  otteringf 
and  dedicated  things  in  the  Temjile,  under  Cononiah 
and  Shinjei,  after  the  restoration  of  the  true 
worship. 

4.  (Jozobad.)  One  of  the  princes  of  the  Invites, 
who  held  the  same  office  as  the  preceding,  and  took 
part  in  the  great  I'assover  kept  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

5.  [Joziibed.]  A  Invite,  son  of  Jeshua,  who 
assisted  ^leremoth  and  Meazar  in  registering  the 
number  and  weight  of  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
belonging  to  the  Tem])le,  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  33).  He  is  called 
Josabau  in  the  parallel  narrative  of  1  I2sdr.  viii. 
03,  and  is  probaijy  identical  with  7. 

6.  {'Iw(a0d5  in  Ezra;  'CIkSStiAos  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  22:  Jozitbtd.)  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur, 
who  bad  married  a  foreigner  on  the  return  from 
the  Captivity  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  appears  as  Ocidelus 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Esdr. 

7.  Clw^a^dSos  [Vat.  \wCa$Sos]  in  1  Esdr.  ii. 
23:  Jozdbcd.  Ezr.  x.  22;  .lorobihis,  1  Esdr.  ix.  23.) 
A  Levite  among  those  who  returned  with  Ezra  and 
had  married  foreign  wives.  He  is  proliably  iden- 
tical with  Jozabad  the  l.evite,  who  assisted  when 
the  law  was  read  by  I'.zra  (Neh.  viii.  7);  and  with 
.lozabad,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Levites  who  pre- 
sided over  the  outer  work  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi. 
10).  W.  A.  W. 

JOZ'ACHAR  ("I^TV  \ii-hom  Jtlannh  re- 
members] :  'If^ipxop '  [Vat.  If^iixoLp  :]  Ale.x* 
IcD^oxap:  Josiicli(ir),  the  son  of  Shimeath  the 
Annnonitcss,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash 
king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xii.  21).  The  writer  of  the 
Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxiy.  20)  calls  him  Zauad, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  clerical  error  for 
Jozachar:  the  first  s>llalile  being  omitted  in  con- 
se(|uence  of  the  final  letters  of  the  pre.'cding  word 
T'b^?.  In  18  MSS.  of  Kennicotfs  collation  the 
name  in  the  Kings  is  ^^TV,  ».  e.  Jozabad,  and 
the  same  is  the  reading  of  32  MS.S.  collated  by  De 
Iiossi.  Another  JIS.  in  De  Kossi's  possession  bad 
7DTV,  i.  e.  Jozachad,  and  one  collated  by  Ken- 
nicott  *^3TV,  or  Jozabar,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  Peshito-Syriac.  Burrington  concludes  that  the 
original  form  of  the  word  was  "T2t V,  or  Jozabad ; 
but  for  this  there  does  not  seem  siifticient  reason, 
as  the  name  would  then  be  all  but  identical  with 
that  of  the  Moabite  JehoRibad,  who  was  the  ac- 
comiJiee  of  Jozachar  in  the  nuirder.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  their  conspir.aey  was  pn)m])ted  by  a 
personal  feelinu  of  revenue  for  the  death  of  Zecha- 
riah,  as  Jose])hus  intimates  (Aid.  ix.  8.  §4),  or 
whether  they  were  urged  to  it  by  the  family  of 
Jehoiada.  Jhe  care  of  the  chronicler  to  show  that 
they  were  of  foreign  descent  .seems  almost  intended 
to  disarm  a  suspicion  that  the  kings  assassination 
was  an  act  of  priestly  vengeance.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  conspiracy  had  a  difl'erent  origin 
alt4>i:ether,  and  that  the  king's  murder  was  regarded 
l)y  the  chronicler  as  an  instance  of  Dixine  retribu- 
tion. On  the  accession  of  Amaziah  the  conspiraton 
were  execu'ed.  W-  A.  W. 


JOZADAK 

JOZ'ADAK  (P7;'>''  [Jehovan  rlr/hleous]: 
I&)C7-€5e'/c;  [Vat.  in  Neh.,  EioxreSe/f:]  Josuhc), 
Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  x.  18;  Neh.  xii.  20.  The  name 
is  a  contraction  of  Jehozad.vk. 

JU'BAL  (ba^'^  {sound,  blast  of  trumpets]  : 
'Iou)3aA:  Jub(d),  a  son  of  Lamech  by  Adah,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  "  harp  and  organ  "  ((jen.  iv. 
21 ;  kinnor  veuyab,  probably  general  terms  for 
stringed  and  wind  instruments).  His  name  appears 
to  be  connected  with  this  subject,  springing  from 
the  same  rout  as  yobtl,  "jubilee."  That  the  in- 
ventor of  musical  instruments  should  be  the  brother 
of  him  who  introduced  the  nomad  life,  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  world. 
The  connection  between  music  and  the  pastoral  life 
is  indicated  in  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  which 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  pipe  to  Pan  and  of 
the  IjTe  to  Apollo,  each  of  them  being  also  devoted 
V)  pastoral  pursuits.  W.  L.  B. 

JUBILEE,    THE    YEAR    OF    (n:?^ 

Vll"^*n.  and  simply  VllV  :  eros  ttjs  aipeffews, 
a(p€<reoos  artixama,  and  &(pi(ns:  annus  jubilcei,  and 
juhikeus),  tlie  fiftieth  year  after  the  succession  of 
seven  sabbatical  years,  in  which  all  the  land  which 
had  been  alienated  returned  to  the  families  of  those 
to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  original  dis- 
tribution, and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were 
liberated.     The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the 


a  Ewald  observes  that  vt.  17-22  in  this  chapter 
shoulii  be  read  immediately  after  ver.  7,  since  they 
carry  on  the  account  gf  the  sabbatical  year,  and  have 
no  refereuee  to  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

b  It  docs  not  seem  Ukeiy  that  the  rites  of  solemn 
humiliation  which  marked  the  great  fast  of  the  jear 
were  disturbed.  The  joyful  sound  probably  burst 
forth  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  high-priest  had 
Drought  the  services  of  Atonement  to  a  conclusion. 
The  contrast  between  the  quiet  of  the  day  and  the 
loud  blast  of  the  trumpets  at  its  close,  must  have  ren- 
dered deeply  impressive  the  hallowing  of  the  year  of 
release  from  poverty  and  bondage.  But  Uupfeld  is  so 
offended  with  the  incongruity  of  this  arrangement, 
that  he  would  fain  repair  what  he  thinks  must  be  a 
defect  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  order  that  he  may  put 
back  the  commencement  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  from 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th,  to  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  on  the  1st  of  Tisri.  ''  Hie  (i.  e.  in  ver.  9) 
vetus  mendum  latere  suspicor,  forte  in  diei  numero, 

1^ti?y2,  primitus  positum  (pro  ^^S^)  cui  deinde 
glossa  accessit  'die  expiationis  '  "  (Comment,  de  vera 
fist.  rat.  pt.  iii.  p  20).  In  the  same  vein  of  criticism, 
considering  that  the  rest  of  the  soil  is  alien  to  the  idea 
of  the  Jubilee,  he  would  expunge  ver.  11  as  an  inter- 
polation. He  is  disposed  to  deal  still  more  freely  with 
that  part  of  the  chapter  which  relates  to  the  sabbatical 
year. 

c  The  trumpets  used  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Jubilee  appear  to  have  been  curved  horns,  not  the 
long,  straight  trumpets  represented  on  the  arch  of 
Titus,  and  which,  according  to  Hengstenberg  {Egifpt 
and  the  Bootes  of  Moses,  p.  131,  Eng.  trans.),  are  the 
only  ones  represented  in  Egyptian  sculptures  and 
laiutings.  The  straight  trumpet  was  called  m^JSH, 
the  other,  "IDItt?  and  ^^|7..  The  Jubilee  horns 
used  in  the  siege  of  JVricho  are  called  imDIIf 
a'^b^Vn  (Josh.  vi.  4);  and,  collectively,  in  the 
bliowtu?  verse,  bsVil  ]'l^,.    (See  KeU  on  oosh. 
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sabbatical  year  and  the  general  directions  for  its 
observance  are  given  Lev.  xxv.  8-16  and  23-55." 
Its  bearing  on  lands  dedicatetl  to  Jehovah  is  stated 
Lev.  xxvii.  16-25.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
.Jnl)ilee  in  the  book  of  "Deuteronomy,  and  the  only 
other  reference  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  is  in  the 
appeal  of  the  tribe  of  ^lanasseb,  on  account  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxxvi.  -1:  see  be- 
low, §  YI.  note  d). 

H.  The  year  was  inaugurated  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement^  with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  <^  through- 
out the  land,  and  by  a  proclamation  of  universal 
liberty. 

1.  The  soil  was  kept  under  the  sime  condition 
of  rest  as  had  existed  duruig  the  preceding  sab- 
batical year.  There  was  to  be  neither  ploughing, 
sowing,  nor  reaping ;  but  the  chance  produce  was 
to  be  left  for  the  use  of  all  comers.  [Sabbatical 
Yeau.] 

2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  "  his  possession 
and  to  his  family;  "  that  is,  he  recovered  his  right 
in  the  land  originally  allotted  to  the  famih*  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  if  he,  or  his  ancestor,  had  parted 
with  it. 

(a.)  A  strict  rule  to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice 
in  such  transactions  is  laid  down:  if  a  Hebrew, 
urged  by  poverty,''  had  to  dispose  of  a  field,  the 
price  was  determined  according  to  the  time  of  the 
sale  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  next  Jubilee 
The  transfer  was  thus,  not  of  the  land  itself,  but 
of  the  usufruct  for  a  limited  time.     Deduction  was 


vi.  4.)  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  they  were  the 
horns  of  oxen  or  formed  of  metal  (Kranold,  p.  50),  but 
the  latter  seems  by  far  more  probable.    Connected  with 

the  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Vll'^"'  (which 
will  be  noticed  below),  was  the  notion  that  they  were 
rams'  horns.     R.  Jebuda,  in  the  Mishna-,  says  that  the 

horns  of  rams  (□"^"IDT)  were  used  at  the  Feast  of 

Trumpets,  and  those  of  wild  goats  (Cv27"^)  at  the 
Jubilee.  But  Slaimouides  and  Bartenora  say  that 
rams"  horns  were  used  on  both  occasions  (Rosh  Ha- 
simna,  p.  .342,  edit.  Suren.).  Bochart  and  others  have 
justly  objected  that  the  horns  of  rams,  or  those  of 
wild  goats,  would  form  but  sorry  trumpets.    [Cornet.] 

It  is  probable  that  on  this,  as  on  other  occa-sions 
of  public  proclamation,  the  trumpets  were  blown  by 
the  priests,  in  accordance  with  Num.  x.  8.  (See 
Krauold,  Comment,  de  Jiibilao,  p.  50  :  with  whom 
agree  Ewald,  Biihr,  and  most  modern  writers.)  Bahr 
supposes  that,  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee,  the 
trumpets  were  blown  in  all  the  priests"  cities  and 
wherever  a  priest  might  be  living  ;  while,  on  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  they  were  blown  only  in  the  Temple. 
Maimonides  says  that  every  Hebrew  at  the  Jubilee 
blew  nine  blasts,  so  as  to  make  the  trumpet  literally 
"  sound  throughout  the  land  "  (Lev.  xxv.  9).  Such  a 
usage  may  have  existed,  as  a  mere  popular  expression 
of  rejoicing,  but  it  could  have  been  no  es.sential  part 
of  the  ceremony. 

d  It  would  seem  that  the  Israelites  never  parted 
with  their  land  except  from  the  pressure  of  poverty. 
The  objection  of  Naboth  to  accept  the  offer  of  Ahab 
(1  K.  x.xi.  1),  appears  to  exemplify  the  sturdy  feeling 
of  a  substantial  Hebrew,  who  would  have  felt  it  to  be 
a  shame  and  a  sin  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  patri- 
mony—"  The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I  should  give 
the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  to  thee."  If  Michaelis 
had  felt  as  most  Englishmen  do  in  such  matters,  he 
would  have  had  more  respect  for  the  conduct  of  Na- 
both. (See  Comment,  on  i!ie  Mosaic  Law,  art.  73.) 
But  the  conduct  of  Naboth  has  been  qaestioned  on 
different  ground  in  a  dissertitiou  by  S.  Audi^as,  ID  ttl* 
Critii  Sacri,  vol.  xiii.  p.  603. 
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ijsteniatically  made  on  aocouiit  of  the  numl^er  of 
tabbaticul  years,  which  would  deprive  the  purchaser 
d1  certain  crops  within  that  jjeriod." 

{0.)  The  [wssession  of  the  held  could,  at  any  time, 
be  recovered  by  the  original  proprietor,  if  his  cir- 
cumstances improved,  or  by  his  next  of  kin  *  (7S2, 
i.  e.  uiie  who  redeems).  'l"he  price  to  be  paid  foi 
its  redemptijii  was  to  l>e  fixed  according  to  the 
same  equitable  rule  as  the  pric-e  at  which  it  had 
been  purchased  (ver.  IG). 

(c, )  Houses  in  walled  cities  <^  were  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee,  but  a  man  who  sold  his  house 
could  redeem  it  at  any  time  within  a  full  year  of 
the  time  of  its  sale.  After  tliat  year,  it  became  the 
absolute  pro|)erty  of  tlie  purchaser. 

((/. )  Houses  and  buildings  in  villages,  or  in  the 
country,  being  regarded  as  essentially  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  were  not  e.vcepted, 
but  returned  in  the  Jubilee  with  the  land  on  which 
they  stood. 

(e.)  The  Levitical  cities  were  not,  in  respect  to 
this  law,  Kckoned  witii  walled  towns.  If  a  f-evite 
sold  the  use  of  his  house,  it  reverted  to  him  in  the 
Jubilee,  and  he  migiit  redeem  it  at  any  previous 
time.  Tlie  lands  in  the  suburbs  of  the  hevites' 
cities  could  not  be  parted  with  under  any  cotidition, 
and  were  not  therefore  affected  by  the  law  of  Jubilee 
(ver.  34). 

(./'.)  If  a  man  had  sanctified  a  field  of  his  patri- 
mony unto  the  Ix)rd,  it  could  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  before  the  next  year  of  Jubilee,  on  his  paying 
one  fifth  in  addition  to  the  worth  of  the  crops, 
rated  at  a  stated  valuation  (I.ev.  xxvii.  19).  If  not 
so  redeemed,  it  became,  at  the  Jubilee,  devoted  for 
ever.  If  tlie  man  had  previously  sold  the  usufruct 
of  the  field  to  another,  he  lost  all  rigut  to  redeem 
it  (vv.  20,  21). 

([/.)  If  he  who  had  purchaser!  the  usufruct  of  a 
field  sanctified  it,  he  could  redeem  it  till  the  next 
.lubilee,  tliat  is,  as  long  as  his  claim  lasted;  but  it 
then,  ae  justice  required,  returned  to  the  original 
proprietor  (ver.  22-24). 

3.  All  Israelites  who  had  become  bondmen,  either 
to  their  countrymen,  or  to  resident  foreigners,  were 
set  free  in  tlie  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41),  when  it 
happened  to  occur  liefore  their  seventli  year  of  servi- 
tude, in  wiiich  they  became  free  by  the  ofieration 
of  another  law  (ICx.  xxi.  2).  Those  who  were  bound 
to  resident  foreigners  might  redeem  themselves,  if 
they  obtiined  the  means,  at  any  time;  or  tliey 
might  l)e  redeemed  by  a  relation.  Even  the  bond- 
man who  had  submittetl  to  the  ceremony  of  having 
Ills  ears  iiored  (Ex.  xxi.  G )  had  his  freedom  at  the 
Jubilee.'' 

Such  was  tlie  law  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  was,  of  course,  like 
the  law  of  the  sabltatical  year,  and  that  of  those 
rites  of  the  great  festivals  which  pertain  to  agricul- 

a  This  muiit  be  the  meaning  of  the  price  being  cal- 
culated on  "  the  jears  of  fVuits,"  HS'Qri'^Stt'' 
(Lev.  xxv.  15,  IH),  the  j  cani  ol  tillage,  exclusive  of  th'u 
years  of  rest. 

>>  Kranold  obiierTeo  (p.  M)  timt  there  is  no  reronl 
of  the  KOfl  ever  cxcn-itiiiig  hi«  right  till  af\cr  the  lieatli 
■>f  hiui  who  hud  sold  thu  flel<l.  Uut  the  inferem-e 
that  the  Kntl  could  not  previously  exercise  hi«  power 
weuis  to  Im  hardly  warrantt-d,  atul  in  oppoM-d  to  what 
U  perlmpK  the  Hiniplest  interpretation  of  Uuth  iv.  3,  4. 
see  note  6,  §  V. 

c  A  Jewinh  tradition,  prewrvcd  by  Miiiuoulde*  and 
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ture,  delivered  proleptically.  The  same  formula  if 
used  —  "When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which 
I  give  unto  you  "  —  both  in  Lev.  xxv.  2,  and  Lev 
xxiii.  10. 

III.  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  12,  §  3)  states  that  all 
debts  were  remitted  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  wliile 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  remission  of  dei)ts  only 
in  connection  with  the  sabbatical  year  (l)eut.  x^. 
1,  2).  [S.\«B.\TICAL  Yk.vh.]  He  also  describes 
the  terms  on  which  the  holder  of  a  piece  of  land 
resigned  it  in  the  Jubilee  to  the  original  proprietor. 
Tiie  former  (he  says)  produced  a  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  crops,  and  of  the  money  which  he  had 
laid  out  in  tillage.  If  the  expenses  proved  to  be 
more  than  the  worth  of  the  produce,  tlie  balance 
was  paid  by  tiie  proprietor  before  the  field  was  re- 
stored. But  if  the  balance  was  on  the  other  sidfe, 
tiie  proprietor  simply  took  back  the  field,  and  al- 
lowed him  who  had  lu  Id  it  to  retain  the  profit. 

I'hilo  (De  Sejjiemiiw,  cc.  13,  14,  vol.  v.  p.  37, 
edit.  Tauch.)  gives  an  account  of  the  Juiulee  agree- 
ing with  that  in  Leviticus,  and  says  nothing  of  the 
remission  of  debts. « 

IV.  There  are  several  very  difficult  questions 
connected  with  the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  gi\  e  a  brief  view :  — 

1.  Origin  of  the  word  Jubilee.  —  The  doubt  on 
this  point  appears  to  be  a  very  old  one.  The  He- 
brew -word  is  treated  by  the  LXX.  in  difl'erent 
modes.  They  have  retained  it  untranslated  in  Josh. 
vi.  8,  13  (where  we  find  Keparivai  rov  'loi^jjA,  and 
<raA7ri7|  rov  'IojjStjA).  In  Ltv.  xxv.  they  generally 
render  it  by  ^(^fo-iy,  or  atpfatws  aii/xdaia:  but 
where  the  context  suits  it,  by  (pwi/ri  (TaKirfyyoi. 
In  Ex.  xix.  13  they  have  cd  <pwva\  Kal  ai  aaXiriy 
•yey-  The  Vulgate  retains  tiie  original  word  in 
1-ev.  xxv.,  as  well  as  in  Josh.  vi.  (•'  buccina;  quanim 
usus  est  in  Jubiteo"),  and  [renders  itj  l)y  Oitccimi 
in  Ex.  xix.  13.  It  seems,  therefore,  beyond  doubt 
that  uncertainty  resjiecting  the  word  must  have 
been  felt  when  the  most  ancient  versions  of  tho 
0.  T.  were  made. 

Nearly  all  of  the  many  conjectures  wliicli  have 
been  hazarded  on  the  sul  ject  are  directed  to  explain 
the  word  exclusively  in  its  bearing  on  the  year  of 
Jubilee.  This  course  has  been  taken  by  Josephus 
—  i\€vd(plav  5e  arnxaifet  ToCw/ua;  and  by  St. 
leroine  —  JaOel  est  i/tmilleiis  out  milltns.  Many 
modern  writers  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 
the  same  track.  Now  in  all  such  attenqits  at  ex- 
phination  there  must  be  an  anachronism,  as  the 
tord  is  used  in  Ijc.  xix.  13,  before  the  institution 
if  the  Liw,  wlure  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  year  of  .lubilee,  or  its  observances.  The  ex- 
pression there  used  is  vZl"'*n  TJCT^pS  ;  similar 
to  that  in  Josh.  vi.  5,  briVn  inf-.a  "ntt^'C?. 
The  question  seams  to  be,  can   73^'^  here  mean 


others,  states  that  no  cities  were  thus  reckoned,  na 
regards  the  Jubilee,  but  such  as  were  walled  in  the 
time  of  Joshua.  According  to  this,  Jerusiilcui  waa 
excluded. 

''  Mainionides  says  that  the  interval  between  the 
Fua«t  of  Trumpets  and  tho  Day  of  Atonement,  iu  the 
ear  of  .lubilee.  was  a  time  of  riotous  njnioing  to  all 
Hervanto.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tr.idilitm  that 
lie  record!  (which  is  In  itself  prol)able  enough),  the 
L-iglit  ila.\s  niust  have  been  a  sort  of  .'vifnniHlla. 

'  The  Mishiia  contains  nothing  on  the  Jul>lli«  bid 
unimportant  siattcn-d  notices,  tliough  it  has  a  con 
a)  lemble  treatise  on  the  sabbatical  year  (Shrbiith) 
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the  peculiar  sound,  or  the  instrument  for  producing 
the  sound?     Ewald  favors  the  latter  notion,  and 

30  does  (Jesenius  {Thes.  sub  TJ^2  ^)^  following  the 
old  versions  (with  which  our  own  agrees),  though 
under  V^^  he  explains  VDI^  as  clancjor.  De 
Wette  inclines  the  same  way,  rendering  the  words 
in  Ex.  xis.  13  — "  beim  Blasen  des  Jobelhorns."' 
Luther  translates  the  same  words  —  "  weiin  es  wird 
aber  lange  tonen "  (though  he  is  not  consistent 
with  himself  in  rendering  Josh.  vi.  5); — Biihr  ren- 
ders them,  "  cum  trahetur  sonus,"  and  most  recent 
critics  agree  with  him.  It  would  follow  from  this 
view  that  what  is  meant  in  Joshua,  when  the 
trumpet  is  expressly  mentioned,  is,  "  When  the 
sound  called  Jiibihe  (whatever  that  may  be)  is 
prolonged  on  the  horn."  ^ 

As  regards  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  now 
very  generally  ascribed  to  the  root  P'^'^-,  "  undavit, 
copiose  et  cum  quodam  impetu  fluxit."  Hence 
Kranold  explains  711^^,  "  id  quod  magno  strepitu 
fluit " ;  and  he  adds,  "  duplex  igitur  in  ea  radice  vis 
distinguitur,  fluendi  et  sonandi  altera  in   v'lSp 

(diluvium).  Gen.  vi.  17,  altera  in  721^  (artis 
musicse  inventor),  Gen.  iv.  21,  conspicua."  The 
meaning  of  Jubilee  would  thus  seem  to  be,  a  rttsh- 
inffypenetr'Hing  soumlP  But  in  the  uncertainty, 
which,  it  must  be  allowed,  exists,  our  translators 
have  taken  a  safer  course  by  retaining  the  original 
word  in  Lev.  xxv.  and  xxvii.,  than  that  which  was 
taken  by  Luther,  who  has  rendered  it  by  Halljahr. 
2.  Was  the  Jubilee  every  ¥Mh  or  bOth  year  '1  — 
If  the  plain  words  of  Lev.  xxv.  10  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed, this  question  need  not  be  asked.  The  state- 
ment that  the  Jubilee  was  the  50th  year,  after  the 
succession  of  seven  weeks  of  years,  and  that  it  was 
distinguished  from,  not  identical  with,  the  seventh 
sabbatical  year,  is  as  evident  as  language  can  make 
it.     But  the  difiiculty  of  justifying  the  wisdom  of 


a  The  grounds  on  which  the  opposite  view  rests  are 
stated  elsewhere.     [See  Cornet  ] 

6  Carpzov  (.\pp.  p.  449)  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  put  forth  this  view  of  the  origm  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  figure  of  the  pouring  along  of 
the  "  rich  stream  of  music  ''  is  familiar  enough  iu 
most  languages  to  recommend  it  as  probable.     But 

Gtesenius  prefers  to  make  a  second  root,  711^,  jubilare^ 
which  he  ascribes  to  onomatopoea,  like  the  Latin 
jiibitare,  and  the  Greek  oAoAu^eti'. 

The  fanciful  notion  that  V3^^  signifies  a  ram  has 
some  interest,  from  its  being  held  by  the  Jews  so 
generally  and  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  ;  and  fi-om 
Its  having  influenced  our  translators  in  Josh.  vi.  to 
call  the  horns  on  which  the  Jubilft  was  sounded, 
trumpets  of  rams''  horns.  It  appears  to  come  from  the 
strange  nonsense  which  some  of  the  Rabbis  in  early 
times  began  to  tiilk  respecting  the  ram  which  was 
sacrificed  in  the  place  of  Isaac.  They  said  (R.  Bechai 
in  Ex.  xix.  ap.  Kranold)  that  after  the  ram  was  burnt. 
God  miraculously  restored  the  body.  His  muscles 
were  deposited  in  the  golden  altar;  from  his  viscera 
were  made  the  strings  of  David's  harp  ;  his  skin  be- 
lame  the  mantle  of  Elijah  ;  his  left  horn  was  the 
trumpet  of  Sinai  ;  and  his  right  horn  was  to  sound 
when  Messiah  comes  (Is.  xxvii.  13).    R.  Akiba,  to  eon- 

pect  this  with  the  Jubilee,  affirms  that  bsV  is  the 
.Vrabic  for  a  ram,  though  the  best  Arabic  scholars  say 
there  is  no  s'ich  word  in  the  languaee. 
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allowing  the  land  to  have  two  years  of  rest  in  suc- 
cession has  been  felt  by  some,  and  deemed  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  Jiiliilee  could  only  have  been  the 
49th  year,  that  is,  one  with  the  seventh  Sabbatical 
year.  But  in  such  a  case,  a  mere  a  priori  argu- 
ment cannot  justly  be  deemed  sufficient  to  over- 
throw a  clear  unequivocal  statement,  involving  no 
inconsistency,  or  physical  impossibility. (^^ 

Hug  has  suggested  that  the  sabbatical  year 
might  have  begun  in  Nisan  and  the  .lubilee  Year 
in  Tisri  (Winer,  sub  coce).  In  this  way  the  labors 
of  the  husbandmen  would  only  have  been  inter- 
mitted for  a  year  and  a  half.  But  it  is  surely  a 
very  harsh  supposition  to  imagine  that  Moses  would 
have  spoken  of  the  institution  of  the  two  years,  anil 
of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other, 
without  noticing  such  a  distinction,  had  it  existed. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee  both  began  in  Tisri,  as  is  stated 
in  the  Mishna  {Rush  Hashami,  p.  300,  edit.  Suren  ). 

[SAms.\TlC.\L  Ye.^J!.] 

The  simi)lest  view,  and  the  only  one  which  ac- 
cords with  the  sacred  text,  is,  that  the  year  which 
followed  the  seventh  sabbatical  year  was  the  Jubilee, 
which  was  intercalated  between  two  series  of  sab- 
batical years,  so  that  the  next  year  was  the  first  of 
a  new  half  century,  and  the  seventh  year  after  that 
was  the  first  sabbatical  year  of  the  other  series. 
Thus  the  Jubilee  was  strictly  a  Pentecost  year, 
holdinir  the  same  relation  to  the  jireceding  seven 
sabbatical  years,  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  did  to 
the  seven  Sabbath  days.  Substantially  the  same 
formula,  in  reference  to  this  point,  is  used  in  each 
case''  (cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  1.5,  16,  xxv.  8-10). 

3.  Wire  Debts  remitted  in  the  Jubilee?  — "Soi  a 
word  is  said  of  this  in  the  U.  T.,  or  in  Philo.  The 
affirmative  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Jo.se- 
phus.  ^Maimonides  says  expressly  that  the  remis- 
sion of  debts  <^  was  a  point  of  distinction  between 
the  sabbatical  year  and  the  Jubilee.  The  Mishna 
is  to  the  same  effect  {Shebiitli,  cap.  x.  p.  194,  edit. 
Suren.)-/'   It  seems  that  Josephus  must  either  have 


The  other  notions  respecting-  the  word  may  be  found 
in  Fuller  (Misc.  Sac.  p.  1026  f.  ;  Critici  Sarri,  vol. 
ix.),  in  Oarpzov  (p.  448  f.),  and,  most  completely  given, 
in  Kranold  (p.  11  f.). 

c  The  only  distinguished  Jewish  teacher  who  advo- 
cated the  claims  of  the  49th  year  was  R.  Jehuda.  He 
was  followed  by  the  Gaonim,  certain  doctors  who  took 
up  the  exposition  of  the  Talmud  after  the  work  was 
completed,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century 
(Winer,  sub  voce).  The  principal  Christian  writers  on 
the  same  side  are,  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Ussher,  Ouna-us, 
and  Schroeder. 

fl  Eivald  (AlterthUmer,  p.  419)  and  others,  have  re 
ferred  the  words  of  Is.  xxxvii.  30  to  the  Jubilee  yeaf 
succeeding  the  sabbath  year.  But  Gesenius  adopts 
another  view  of  the  passage,  which  accords  better  with 
the  context.  He  regards  it  as  merely  refening  to  the 
continuance  of  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  war 
for  two  years. 

The  language  of  Josephus  and  of  Philo,  and  of  every 
eminent  Jewish  and  Christian  writer,  except  those  that 
have  been  mentioned,  are  in  favor  of  the  fiftieth  year. 
Ideler  has  taken  up  the  matter  very  satisfactorily 
(Hnndh.  dfr  Chron   i.  p.  505). 

«  Whether  this  was  an  absolute  remission  of  debts, 
or  merely  a  jiistitium  for  the  year,  will  be  considered 
under  S.U}D.«ic.4L  Year. 

/  •  Ginsburg.  in  his  art.  on  the  year  of  Jubilee  in 
Kltto's  Old.  ofBibl.  Lit.,  3d  ed.,  says  that  this  ref- 
erence to  the  Mishna  is  erroneous,  the  passage  in 
question  not  speaking  of  the  Jubilee  at  all.  A. 
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wholly  made  a  mistake,  or  that  he  lias  drawn  too 
wide  an  inference  I'roni  the  irenerai  char.acter  of  the 
jear.  ( >f  course  to  those  who  were  in  l)onda<;e  for 
their  delits,  tiie  freedom  conferi-etl  by  the  Juliilee 
must  have  amounted  to  a  remission;  as  did,  not 
less,  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  seven  years 
of  servitude. 

The  first  Jubilee  year  must  have  fallen  in  due 
course  after  the  first  seven  sabbatical  years.  I'or 
the  commencement  of  the  series  on  which  the 
succession  of  sabbatical  years  was  reckoned,  see 
CiiiiONOLOGY,  vol.  i.  p.   437,  and  yAnuATiCAU 

Vl£AB. 

V.  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  writers  in  sjen- 
eral,  consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  ob.served  till  the 
destruction  of  the  firet  Temple.  But  there  is  no 
direct  historical  notice  of  its  observance  on  any  one 
occasion,  either  in  the  Itooks  of  the  O.  T.,  or  in  any 
other  records.  The  only  passages  in  the  I'rophets 
which  can  lie  regarded  with  much  confidence,  as 
referring  to  tlie  Jubilee  in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7,  8, 
9,  10;  Is.  Ixi.  1,  2;  Ivz.  vii.  12,  13;  V.z.  xlvi.  10, 
17. 18.  Regarding  Is.  xxxvii.  30,  see  note  r/,  p.  1485. 
Some  have  doubted  whetlier  the  law  of  Jul)ilee  ever 
came  into  actual  operation  (Michaelis,  Lnics  (f 
Jfoses,  art.  Ixxvi.,  and  Winer,  sub  voce),  others 
have  confidently  denied  it  (Kranxld,  p.  80;  Hup- 
feld,  pt.  iii.  p.  20).  But  Ewald  contends  that  the 
institution  is  eminently  practical  in  the  character 
of  its  details,  and  that  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  no  particular  instance  of  its  observance  having 
been  reconletl  in  the  Jewish  history  proves  nothing. 
Besides  the  passages  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  he  applies  several  others  to  the  Jubilee.  He 
conceives  that  "  the  year  of  visitation  "  mentioned 
in  Jer.  xi.  2-i,  xxiii.  12,  xlviii.  44,  denotes  tlie  jiun- 
ishment  of  those  who,  in  the  Jubilee,  withheld  by 
tyranny  or  fraud  the  possessions  or  the  lilierty  of 
the  jxior."  From  Jer.  xxxii.  0-12  he  infers  that 
tlie  Law  was  restored  to  operation  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah*  (Alterthiimei;  p.  424,  note  1). 

VI.  The  Jubilee  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  outer 
circle  of  that  great  sabl)atical  system  which  com- 
prises within  it  the  sabliatical  year,  the  sabbatical 
month,  and  the  Sabliath  day.  [Fkasts.]  The  rest 
and  restoration  of  each  member  of  the  state,  in  his 
spiritual  relation,  belongs  to  the  weekly  Sabbath 
and  the  saiibatical  month,  while  the  land  had  its 
rest  and  relief  in  the  sabbatical  year.     But  the 


a  The  words  of  Isaiah  (v.  7-10)  may,  It  would  seem 
with  more  distinctne.is,  be  understood  to  tlie  sniiie 
DlTi'ct,  a.s  denouncing  woe  agiiinst  those  who  had  un- 
righteouBly  hindered  the  Jubilee  from  effecting  its 
object. 

b  la  there  not  a  difBculty  In  considering  this  pas- 
lagc  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  .luliilee,  from  its 
relating,  apparently,  to  a  priest's  field  ?  (See  §  II. 
2  ('■).)  At  all  evcntfl,  the  tniusactlon  was  merely  the 
transfer  of  land  from  one  member  of  a  fiunily  to 
another,  with  a  recognition  of  a  preference  allowed 
to  a  near  relation  to  purcha.^o.  The  ca.-*'  nientiniied 
Kuth  iv.  3  f.  appears  to  go  further  In  illustniting  the 
Jubilee  principle.  —  Naomi  Is  about  to  sell  a  field  of 
Ellmelech's  property.  Hoax  proposes  to  the  next  of 
kin  to  purchase  it  of  her,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
?oing  out  of  the  family,  and,  on  his  refusal,  takes  it 
nlmsolf,  as  having  the  next  right. 

c  The  foundation  of  the  law  of  .lubilee  appears  to 
bo  80  essentially  ronnccted  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  it  seems  stniii^ie  that  .Mlcluiclis  shnulil  have  i-oii- 
ddrntly  afflnni'd  Its  Egyptian  origin,  while  >et  lie 
ickuowledges  that  he  can  produce  no  specific  evidenc* 
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Juliilee  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
body  politic;  and  it  was  only  as  a  member  of  tha 
state  tiiat  each  person  concerned  could  jjai  ticipat« 
in  its  [irovisions.  It  has  less  of  a  formally  religious 
aspect  than  either  of  the  other  sabbatical  institu- 
tions, and  its  details  were  of  a  more  immediately 
practical  character.  It  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  prescribed  religious  observance  peculiar  to  itself, 
like  the  rites  of  the  Sabbath  day  and  of  the  sab- 
batical month ;  nor  even  by  anything  like  the  read- 
ing of  the  Law  in  the  sabbatical  year.  But  irf  the 
Hebrew  state,  polity  and  religion  were  never  sep- 
arated, nor  was  their  essential  connection  ever 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Hence  the  year  was  hal- 
lowed, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  by  the  solemn 
blast  of  the  Jubilee  trumpets,  on  the  same  day  on 
wliicli  the  sins  of  the  people  had  been  acknowledged 
in  the  general  fast,  and  in  which  they  had  been 
.symbolically  expiated  by  the  entrance  of  the  liigh- 
priest  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  the  lilood  of  tlie 
appointed  victims.  Hence  also  the  deeper  ground 
of  the  provisions  of  the  institution  is  stated  with 
marked  emphasis  in  the  Law  itself.  —  The  land  waa 
to  be  restored  to  the  families  to  which  it  had  been 
at  first  allotted  by  divine  direction  (.losh.  xiv.  2), 
because  it  was  the  Lord's.  "  The  land  shall  not 
be  sold  for  ever:  for  the  land  is  mine;  for  ye  are 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  me"'  (I^v.  xxv.  23). 
"  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  which  brought  you  forth 
out  of  tiie  land  of  I'^gypt,  to  give  you  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  to  be  your  God"  (ver.  38).  —  The 
Hebrew  bondman  was  to  have  the  privilege  of 
claiming  his  lilierty  as  a  right,  becau.se  he  could 
never  become  the  property  of  any  one  but  Jehovah. 
"  For  they  are  my  servants  which  I  brought  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  F.gypt ;  they  shall  not  be  sold  as 
bondmen  "  (ver.  42).  "  For  unto  me  the  children 
of  Israel  are  servants,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Kgypt"  '■'  (ver.  55). 

If  regarded  from  an  ordinary  point.of  view,  the 
.lubilee  was  calculated  to  meet  and  remedy  those 
incidents  whicli  are  inevitable  in  the  course  of 
human  scciety;  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
inordinate  we;»lth  in  the  hands  of  a  few;  and  to 
relieve  those  whom  misfortune  or  fault  had  reduced 
to  poverty.  As  far  as  legislation  could  go,  its  pro- 
visions tended  to  restore  that  equality  in  outward 
circumstances  which  was  institutefl  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua.''    But  if  we  look 


on  the  subject  (jVoj.  Laic,  art.  78).  The  only  well- 
proved  Inst'incc  of  anything  like  it  In  other  nations 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  Dalmatians,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  lili.  vii.  (p.  315.  edit.  Casaub.).  He  .says  that 
they  redistributed  their  land  every  eight  years.  Ewald 
following  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  refers  to  the 
Institution  of  Lyoul-gus  ;  but  Mr.  Grote  has  given 
another  view  «f  the  matter  (Hist,  of  Grercr,  vol.  il. 
p.  530). 

'/  A  collateral  result  of  the  working  of  the  .lubilee 
must  have  been  tiio  preservation  of  tlic  genealogical 
tJibles,  and  tlie  maintenance  of  the  distinction  of  th" 
tribes.  Kwald  and  .Michaelis  suppo.so  that  the  tables 
were  systematically  corrected  and  filled  up  at  earn 
.lubilee.  This  seems  reasonable  enough,  in  order  that 
the  fresh  names  might  be  filled  in,  tliat  irregularittrs 
adslng  from  the  dying  out  of  families  might  he  reotl- 
lli  d.  and  lliat  disputed  claims  might  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, authorltJitively  met. 

Its  elTeil  111  nmliifniiiiiig  the  dlstinrti.m  of  the  tribe* 
Is  illiistriiteil  ill  the  iip|>i'al  made  liy  tin-  trlbf  of  Man- 
asseh  in  rcgani  to  tin'  daughters  of  Zcli'plieh;id  (Nuni 
xxxvi.  4).     The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  however,  t*- 
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Dpon  it  in  its  more  special  character,  as  a  part  of 
the  divine  law  appointed  for  the  chosen  people,  its 
practical  bearing  was  to  vindicate  the  right  of  each 
Israelite  to  his  part  in  the  covenant  which  Jehovah 
had  made  with  his  fathers  respecting;  the  land  of 
promise. '  The  loud  notes  of  the  JuUilee  horns 
Bymholized  the  voice  of  the  Lord  proclaiming  the 
restoration  of  political  order,  as  (according  to  Jew- 
ish tradition)  the  blast  in  the  Feast  of  Trumpets 
had,  ten  days  before,  commemorated  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  completion  of  the  material 
kosmos. 

In  the  incurable  uncertainty  respecting  the  fact 
of  the  observance  of  the  Jubilee,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  tlie  record  of  the 
Law,  whether  it  was  obeyed  or  not,  was,  and  is,  a 
constant  witness  for  the  truth  of  those  great  social 
principles  on  which  the  theocracy  was  established." 
Moreover,  I'rom  the  allusions  which  are  made  to  it 
by  the  prophets,  it  nuist  have  become  a  standing 
prophecy  in  the  hearts  of  the  devout  Hebrews. 
They  who  waited  in  faith  for  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  kept  in  mind  of  that  spiritual  Juiiilee  which 
was  to  come  (Luke  iv.  19),  in  which  every  one  of 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Aliraham  was  to  have,  iu  the 
sight  of  God,  an  equality  which  no  accident  could 
ever  disturb ;  and  a  glorious  freedom,  in  that  lib- 
erty with  which  He  that  was  to  come  was  to  make 
him  free,  and  which  no  force  or  fraud  could  ever 
take  from  him. 

There  are  several  monographs  on  the  Jubilee,  of 
which  Kranold  has  given  a  catalogue.  There  is  a 
treatise  by  Maimonides,  de  Anno  Sabhatico  et  Ju- 
bilceo.  Of  more  recent  works,  the  most  important 
are  that  of  J.  G.  C.  Kranold  himself,  Cominentntio 
de  anno  [Itbrmorum  JubiUso,  GiJttingen,  1837,  4to, 
and  that  of  Carpzov,  first  published  in  17-30,  but 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Apparatus  Historko- 
Criticus,  p.  447  ff. ;  Ewald  (Altertltumer,  p.  415, 
tf.)  and  BJihr  (SyniboUk,  vol.  ii.  p.  572  ff.),  but 
especially  the  latter,  have  treated  the  subject  iu  a 
very  instructive  manner.  Hupfeld  ( Commentntio 
de  flebrceoruin  Festis,  pt.  iii.  1852)  has  lately  dealt 
with  it  in  a  willful  and  reckless  style  of  criticism. 
Of  other  writers,  those  who  appear  to  have  done 
most  to  illustrate  the  Jubilee,  are  Cunseus  ((/t  Rep. 
Ihbv.  c.  ii.  §  iv.,  in  the  Critlci  Sacri,  vol.  ix.  p. 
378  ff.),  and  Michaelis  {Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  i] fuses,  vol.  i.  p.  376  ff.,  English  translation). 
Vitringa  notices  the  prophetical  bearing  of  the 
Jubilee  in  lib.  iv.  c.  4  of  the  Observationes  Sacne. 
Lightfoot  {Harm.  Evang.  in  Luc.  iv.  19)  pursues 
the  subject  in  a  fanciful  manner,  and  makes  out 
that  Christ  suffered  in  a  Jubilee  year.  For  this  he 
is  well  rebuked  by  Carpzov  {App.  Hist.  Crit.  p. 
468).  Schubert  {SymboUk  des  Traums)  has  fol- 
lowed in  nearly  the  same  track,  and  has  been 
answered  by  Biihr.  S.  C. 

JU'CAL  (vD^''  [prob.  Jehovah  is  micjhty, 
Dietr.] :  'ItuaxoA.  :  Juchal),  son  of  Shelemiah 
(Jer.  xxxviii.   1).     Elsewhere  called  Jkhucal. 

JU'DA  ClovSa^,  i.  e.  Judas;  'Ioi5Sa  being 
jnly  the  genitive  case). 


poured  in  most  versions.  It  is,  "And  even  when  the 
Jubilee  comes,  their  inheritance  will  be  in  another 
tribe."  The  rendering  the  particle  CS  by  etiams. 
\8  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  Kranold,  p.  38. 

As  regards  the  reason  of  the  exception  of  houses 
In  towns  from  the  law  of  Jubilee,  Bahr  has  observed 
Jiat,  aa  they  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  artificers  and 
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1.  l.hiil((.]  Son  of  Josepli  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Lul<e  iii.  30),  in  the  nintli  generation  from 
David,  about  the  time  of  King  .loash. 

2.  [./w/r^]  Son  of  Joanna  [.loannas]  or  Hana- 
niah  [Haj^aniah,  8]  (Luke  iii.  26).  He  seems 
to  be  certainly  the  same  person  as  .4biud  in  Matt. 

i.  13.  His  name,  iTl^n^,  is  identical  with  that 
of  ^^^^I3S,  only  that  DS  is  prefixed ;  and  when 
Rhesa  is  discarded  from  Luke's  line,  and  allowanc* 
is  made  for  St.  Matthew's  omission  of  generationi 
in  his  genealogy,  their  times  will  agree  perfectly, 
Both  may  lie  the  same  as  Hodaiah  of  1  Chr.  iii 
24.     See  Hervey's  Genealotjies,  p.  118  ff. 

3.  [Jtidds.]  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren,  enu- 
merated in  Mark  vi.  3.-  [Josics;  Joseph.]  On 
the  question  of  his  identity  with  Jude  the  brother 
of  James,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Luke  vi.  16 ; 
Acts  i.  18),  and  with  the  author  of  the  general 
Epistle,  see  art.  Jude.  In  Matt.  xiii.  55  his  name 
is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Judas  [and  should  be  so 
given,  Mark  vi.  3]. 

4.  [Judas.]  The  patriarch  Judaii '(Sus.  56; 
Luke  iii.  33;  Heb.  vii.  14;  Kev.  v.  5,  vii.  5)  [or 
in  the  last  three  passages,  the  name  of  the  tribe.] 

A.  C.  H. 

*  JUDA,  A  CITY  OF  (A.  v.),  for  wSms  'loiSa 
in  Luke  i.  39,  where  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  lived, 
and  where  probably  John  the  Baptist  was  bora. 
But  whether  a  town  so  named  is  meant,  or  the  ter- 
ritory of  Juda  (= 'louSaio)  is  disputed.  In  the 
latter  case  the  city  is  spoken  of  merely  as  one  "  in 
the  hill  country  {opeivi]v,  Luke) '-',  of  Judaea,  the 
name  of  which  may  have  been  unknown  to  Luke. 
Some  suppose  that  the  nameless  city  may  have  been 
Hebron,  as  that  was  both  among  the  hills  and  be- 
longed to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxvi.  11).  So  Lightfoot 
(//or.  Hebr.  ii.  493,  Kotterd.  1086),  Sepp  {Ltben 
Christi,  ii.  8),  and  Andrews  {LiJ'e  of  our  Lord,  p. 
65).  The  Franciscans  have  a  Convent  of  St.  John 
at  'Ain  Karim,  a  little  west  of  Jerusalem,  where 
they  place  the  house  of  Zacharias  and  the  nativity 
of  tlie  Forerunner  (Tliomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
536  ff.).  Others  regard  this  Juda  as  the  name  of 
the  town  itself,  and  identical  with  the  modern 
JiUla,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron.  Dr. 
Kobinson,  after  Reland  {P/diestina,  p.  870),  adopts 
this  view  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  206,  and  Greek  Harm., 
Notes,  §  4).  That  this  Jutta  and  Juttah  in  Josh, 
xxi.  16,  are  the  same,  no  one  can  doubt;  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  Julta  ami  Juda  are 
the  same.  Meyer  (on  Luke  i.  39)  calls  it  an  arbi- 
trary supposition.  Bleek  also  objects  (Synopt.  Er- 
kUirung,  i.  53)  that  if  Luke  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  name,  he  would  naturally  have  introduced  it  in 
ver.  23.  If  Juda  answers  to  Juttah  {  =  Yutta) 
it  can  be  only  as  a  very  mutilated  form ;  for  oth- 
erwise Juda  and  Juttah  (Ht^^^)  have  no  ety- 
mological relation  to  each  other.  H. 

JUD^'A  or  JUDE'A  ('louSoio),  a  territo- 
rial division  which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 


tradesmen,  whose  we#lth  did  not  consist  in  lands,  it 
w.TS  reasonable  that  they  should  retain  them  in  abso- 
lute possession.  It  has  been  coujectured  that  many 
of  these  tradesmen  were  foreign  proselytes,  who  could 
not  hold  property  in  the  land  which  was  subject  t« 
the  law  of  Jubilee. 

a  This  view  la  powerfully  set  forth  by  Batir. 
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Judah  in  their  respective  captivitiis.  The  won! 
first  occurs  Dan.  v.  13  (A.  V.  "Jewry"),  and  tlie 
first  mention  of  the  "  pronnce  of  Jiidwa"  is  in 
tiie  booit  of  I'^ra  (v.  8);  it  is  alhuled  to  in  Neh.  xi. 
3  iHebr.  and  A.  V.  "  Judah  "),  and  was  the  result 
of  tiie  division  of  the  Persian  empire  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  8'J-07),  under  Darius  (conip. 
Esth.  viii.  9;  Dan.  vi.  1).  In  the  Apocryphal 
Books  the  word  "province"  is  dropped,  and 
throughout  the  books  of  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  Maccabees,  the  expressions  are  the  "  land  of 
Judiea,"  "Juda;a"  (.V.  V.  frequently  "Jewry"), 
and  throughout  the  N.  T.  In  the  words  of  Jo- 
Bephus,  "  The  Jews  made  preparations  for  the  work 
(of  rel)uilding  the  walls  under  Neheniiah)  —  a 
name  which  they  received  forthwith  on  their  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which 
being  the  first  to  arrive  in  those  parts,  gave  name 
both  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  territory"  (AjU. 
xi.  5,  §  7).  But  other  tribes  also  returned  from 
Babylon,  such  as  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Levi 
(Ezr.  i.  5,  and  x.  5-9;  Neh.  xi.  4-30),  scattered 
remnants  of  the  "  children  of  Ephraini  and  JMan- 
asseh  "  (1  Chr.  ix.  3),  or  "  IsraeV  as  they  are 
elsewhere  called  (Ezr.  ii.  70,  iii.  1,  and  x.  5;  Neh. 
vii.  73),  and  others  whose  pedigree  was  not  ascer- 
tainable (Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  fact  so  many  returned 
that  in  the  case  of  tlie  sin-offering  the  munber  of 
he-goats  offered  was  twelve,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal number  of  the  triljcs  (i/nd.  vi.  17,  see  also  viii. 
35).  There  had  indeetl  been  more  or  less  of  an 
amalgamation  from  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
sxx.-xxxi.),  which  continued  ever  afterwards,  down 
to  the  very  days  of  our  Eord.  Anna,  wife  of 
I'hanuel,  for  instance,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(St.  Luke  ii.  3G),  .St.  Paul  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (Uom.  xi.  1),  St.  Barnabas,  a  Levite,  and  so 
forth  (Acts  iv.  30 ;  comp.  Acts  xxvi.  7 ;  and  I'ri- 
deaux,  Connection,  vol.  i.  p.  128-130,  ed.  McCaul). 
On  the  other  hand  the  schismatical  temple  upon 
Mount  Gerizim  drew  many  of  the  disaffected  Jews 
from  their  own  proper  country  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8); 
Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee,  was  the  residence  of 
our  Ixjrd's  own  parents;  Bethsaida,  that  of  three 
of  his  Apostles;  the  borders  of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
generally,  that  of  most  of  them.  The  scene  of 
hLs  preaching  —  intended  as  it  was,  during  his 
earthly  ministry,  for  the  lost  slieep  of  the  house 
of  Israel —  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  part 
of  it,  confined  to  Galilee.  Mis  disciples  are  ad- 
dressed by  the  two  angels  subsequently  to  liis 
Ascension,  as  "men  of  (Jalilee  "  (Acts  i.  11),  and 
it  was  asked  by  the  multitude  that  came  together 
in  wonder  on  the  day  of  I'entccost,  '■  .\re  not  all 
these  who  sjxjak,  Galileans?  "  (Acts  ii.  7).  Thus, 
neither  did  all  who  were  Jews  inhabit  that  limited 
territory  called  Judoea;  nor  again  was  Judaea  in- 
habited solely  by  that  tribe  which  gave  name  to  it, 
or  even  in  sole  conjunction  with  Benjamin  and 
l>evi. 

Once  more  as  regards  the  territory.  In  a  wide 
and  more  improper  sense,  the  term  Judtea  w:i8 
lometimes  extended  to  the  whole  country  of  the 
(jaiiaanites,  its  ancient  inhaliiUmts  (Joseph.  Aiit.  i. 
6,  §  2);  and  even  in  the  (Jospels  we  seem  to  read 
of  the  coasts  of  Judn^a  Oeijoml  Junhn  (St.  Matt, 
lix.  1 ;  St.  Mark  x.  1 ),  a  phrase  |)erhaps  counte- 
nanced by  Josephus  no  less  (.!"/.  xii.  4,  §  1 1 ;  conq). 
Josh.  xix.  34),  if  the  usual  rendering  of  these  pas- 
sages is  to  be  fiiUowcd  (see  lU'land.  PuLn/iwi,  i. 
B).  "  lie  slirreth  up  the  \>co\Ae,  teaching  through- 
'ut  all  Jewry  (xaS"  H^v  TTJt  'louSalas)  btyinning 
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from  Gdlike,  unto  this  place,"  said  the  chief 
priests  of  our  Lord  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  5).  AVith 
I'tolemy,  moreover  (see  Belaud,  il/ul.),  and  with 
Dion  t'assius  (xxxviii.  16),  Judwa  ia  synonymoua 
with  I'alestine-Syria;  the  latter  adding  that  the 
term  Palestine  had  given  place  to  it.  With  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  760  ff.)  it  is  the  common  denomination  for 
the  whole  inland  country  between  Gaza  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  thus  including  Galilee  and  Samaria. 
Similarly,  the  Jews,  according  to  Tacitus  (Hist.  v. 
6),  occupied  the  country  between  Arabia  on  the  E., 
Egypt  on  the  S.,  Phcenicia  and  the  sea  on  the  \V., 
and  Syria  on  the  N. ;  and  by  the  same  writer  both 
Pompey  and  Titus  are  said  to  have  conquered 
Jiulwa,  the  other  and  less  important  divisions  of 
course  included. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  large  significa- 
tions whicli  have  been  affixed  to  it,  Judrea  was,  in 
strict  language,  the  name  of  the  third  district,  west 
of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of  Samaria.  Its  north- 
ern boundary,  according  to  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  3, 
§  5)  was  a  village  called  Anuath,  its  southern 
another  village  named  Jardas.  Its  general  breadth 
was  from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  though  its  coast 
did  not  end  there,  and  it  was  latterly  subdivided 
into  ele\en  lots  or  portions,  with  Jerusalem  for 
their  centre  (Joseph.  iOiil.).  In  a  word  it  embodied 
"  the  original  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  together  with  Dan  and  Simeon ;  being 
almost  the  same  with  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  about  100  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth" 
(Lewis,  /M>.  Rqmbl.  i.  2). 

It  was  made  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  the  eth- 
narch  of  Judasa  in  a.  u.  6,  and  was  govenied  by  a 
procurator,  who  was  subject  to  the  governor  of 
Syria.  The  procurator  resided  at  Ca'sarea  on  the 
coast,  and  not  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13, 
§  5;  xviii.  1,  §  1 ;  2,  §  1 ;  3,  §  1).  Its  history  as  a 
Bonian  province  is  related  under  Ji;nus.\LKM  (p. 
1301  ff'.j.  and  the  i)hysical  features  of  the  country  are 
described  in  the  article  Palkstine.       E.  S.  Ff. 

*  JUD.^'A,  TiiK  Land  of  (^  'louSoi'o  x<^P<^^ 
Mark  i.  5;  or  ^  'loi/Saio  yrj,  John  iii.  22),  the 
country  of  .ludsea  as  distinguished  from  the  ca))ital 
or  Jerusalem.  H. 

*  JUD^'A,  The  Wilderness  of  (^  toi^tios 
rr)s  'lovhaias'.dvsertum  Jtuhece),  designates  the  re- 
gion in  which  John  the  Baptist  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  the  herald  of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  1). 
It  is  the  same,  no  doubt,  a.s  the  "  wilderness  of 

Judah "  (ni^rr*  ~l?"f^)  in  Ji'flg-  «■  16.  It 
lay  along  the  eastern  border  of  Judsea  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  which  were  the  "six  cities  with 
thejr  villages  "  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  61  f.  It 
was  the  scene  of  many  of  David's  perils  and  escapes 
during  the  days  of  his  |«rsecution  by  Saul  [.\Dti./- 
i.am;  Ex-<:ei>i;  Tekoa].  It  was  a  desert,  of 
course,  not  in  our  own,  but  the  oriental  sense;  i.  e., 
fit  for  cultivation  at  intervals,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
resorted  to  mainly  as  pasture-ground.  As  such 
terms  must  Ih;  more  or  less  fluctuating,  it  may  have 
included  also  the  western  shore  of  the  Jordan  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  Josephus  also  designates 
as  ip-nijios  («.  ./.  iii.  1<»,  §  7,  and  iv.  8,  §§2,  3). 
(See  Bleek's  Si/rtopt.  ErkUii-nn;/  dtr  diet  eraten 
J:'r(ni(/tliin,  i.  14L) 

Mark  (i.  4)  and  Luke  (iii.  2)  refer  to  the  sama 
desert  simply  a.s  f'pjj^or.  Luke's  ?')  irfpixtipoi 
rov  'lopSdvov  (iii.  3)  includes  the  wider  circuit 
of  John's  labors  ut  a  later  period,  as  in  the  count 
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of  his  ministry  he  preached  now  on  this  side  of 
the  Jordan  and  now  on  that.  It  is  unnecessary,  as 
well  as  incorrect,  to  suppose  that  any  part  of  this 
Judaean  desert  lay  on  the  east  of  the  river.  It 
certainly  is  not  just  to  regard  rj  epi^jxos  ttjj  'loxt- 
Saias  (Matt.  iii.  I),  as  equivalent  to  ^  ■7repix'>'pos 
Tov  'lopSavov  (Matt.  iii.  5);  for  the  latter  (the 
67(Of,  or  Jordan  Valley)  denotes  the  general  region 
from  which,  and  not  that  to  which,  the  people  came 
for  baptism.  (See  also  Bibl.  Sacra,  xxiii.  520.) 
Hence,  if  the  desert  of  the  Saviour's  temptation 
(Matt.  iv.  1  ff.)  was  in  Peraea  (Stanley,  EUicott), 
it  was  a  different  one  from  that  in  Judaea.  To 
urge  no  other  reason,  the  proximity  of  Matt.  iii.  1 
to  iv.  1  is  adverse  to  that  opinion.  Probably  tlie 
Saviour  went  to  be  tempted  to  a  remoter  part  of 
the  desert  previously  mentioned ;  but  on  returning  to 
John  after  the  lapse  of  forty  days,  he  found  him  at 
Bethabara,  or  Bethany,  beyond  the  Jordan  (John 
i.  28).  'I'he  actual  place  of  the  temptation  may 
have  been  Kuruntid  (a  con-uption  of  quadra  f/inta, 
40  days ),  a  part  of  the  desert  back  of  Jericho  to- 
wards Jerusalem.  It  is  a  high  mountain  cut  off 
from  the  plain  by  a  wall  of  rock  1,200  or  1,.500  feet 
high,  is  frightfully  desolate,  is  infested  with  wild 
beasts  and  reptiles,  and  thus  answers  fully  to  Mark's 
•ignificant  intimation  (i.  13)  respecting  the  wikluess 
of  the  scene  {/xera,  rail'  6T}piu!v]-  H. 

JU'DAH  (ni^n^  i.  c.  Yehada  \_i)raise, 
honor]:  'louSav  in  Gen.  xxix.  35;  Alex.  lovSa; 
elsewhere  'lovSas  in  both  MSS.  and  in  N.  T. ;  and 
so  also  Josephus:  Judit),  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob 
and  the  fourth  of  Leah,  the  last  before  the  tempo- 
rary cessation  in  the  births  of  her  children.  His 
whole  brothws  were  Keuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi, 
elder  than  himself —  issacharand  Zebulun  younger 
(see  XXXV.  23).  The  name  is  explained  as  having 
originated  in  Leah's  exclamation  of  "praise"  at 
this  fresh  gift  of  Jehovah  —  "She  said,  '  now  will 

I  praise  (rT~I1S,  odth)  Jehovah,'  and  she  called 
his  name  Yehudah  "  (Gen.  xxix.  35).  The  same 
play  is  preserved  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  —  "  Ju- 
dah,  thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise !  "  (xlix. 
8).  The  name  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  0.  T.  In  the  Apocr^-pha,  however,  it  appears 
in  the  great  hero  Judas  Maccabaeus ;  in  the  N.  T. 
in  Jude,  Jucjas  Iscariot,  and  others.  [Juda; 
Judas.] 

Of  the  individual  Judah  more  traits  are  pre- 
sen-ed  than  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs  with 
the  exception  of  Joseph.  In  the  matter  of  the  sale 
of  Joseph,  he  and  Reuben  stand  out  in  favorable 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  l)rothers.  But  for  their 
interference  he,  who  was  '<  their  brother  and  their 
flesh,"  would  have  been  certainly  put  to  death. 
Though  not  the  firstborn,  he  "  prevailed  above  his 
brethren  "  (1  Chr.  v.  2),  and  we  find  him  subse- 
quently taking  a  decided  lead  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
family.  When  a  second  visit  to  Egypt  for  corn 
had  become  inevitable,  it  was  Judah  who,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  rest,  headed  the  remonstrance 
against  the  detention  of  Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and 
finally  undertook  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  lad  (xliii.  3-10).  And  when,  through  Joseph's 
artifice,  the  brothers  were  brought  back  to  the 
palace,  he  is  again  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
the  band.  In  that  thoroughly  Oriental  scene  it  is 
Judah  who  unhesitatingly  acknowledges  the  guilt 
which  had  never  been  committed,  throws  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  supposed  Egyptian  prince,  of- 
94 
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fers  himself  as  a  slave,  and  makes  that  wonderful 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  their  disguised  brother 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  Joseph  any  longer 
to  conceal  his  secret  (xliv.  14,  16-34).  So  too  it  is 
.Judah  who  is  sent  before  Jacob  to  smooth  the  way 
for  him  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (xlvi.  28).  This 
ascendency  over  his  brethren  is  reflected  in  the  last 
words  addressed  to  him  by  his  father — "Thou 
whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise !  thy  father's  sons 
shall  bow  down  before  thee!  unto  him  shall  be 
the  gathering  of  the  i^eople "  (Gen.  xlix.  8-10)." 
In  the  interesting  traditions  of  the  Koran  and 
the  j\Iidrash  his  figure  stands  out  in  the  same 
prominence.  Before  Joseph  his  wrath  is  mightier 
and  his  recognition  heartier  than  the  rest.  It  is 
he  who  hastens  in  advance  to  bear  to  Jacob  the 
fragrant  robe  of  Joseph  (Weil's  Biblical  Lerjends, 
pp.  88-90). 

His  sons  were  five.  Of  these  three  were  by  his 
Canaanite  wife  Bath-shua;  they  are  all  insignificant, 
two  died  early,  and  the  third,  Shelah,  does  not 
come  prominently  forward,  either  in  his  person,  or 
his  family.  The  other  two,  Phakkz  and  Zekah 
—  twins  —  were  illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow  of 
Er,  the  eldest  of  the  former  family.  As  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  the  illegitimate  sons  surpassed 
the  legitimate,  and  from  Pharez,  the  elder,  were 
descended  the  royal,  and  other  illustrious  families 
of  Judah.  These  sons  were  born  to  Judah  while 
he  was  Uving  in  the  same  district  of  Palestine, 
which,  centuries  after,  was  repossessed  by  his  de- 
scendants—  amongst  villages  which  retain  their 
names  unaltered  in  the  catalogues  of  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  three  sons  went  with  their 
father  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  final  removal 
thither  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  Ex.  i.  2). 

When  we  again  meet  with  the  families  of  Judah 
they  occupy  a  position  among  the  tribes  similar  to 
that  whi<?h  their  progenitor  had  taken  amongst  the 
patriarchs.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe  at  the  cen- 
sus at  Sinai  were  74,600  (Num.  i.  26,  27),  consid- 
erably in  advance  of  any  of  the  others,  the  largest 
of  which  —  Dan  —  numbered  62,700.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land  they  were  76,500 
(xxvi.  22),  Dan  being  .still  the  nearest.  The  chief 
of  the  tribe  at  the  former  census  was  Nailsiion, 
the  sou  of  Amminadab  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3,  vii.  12,  x. 
14),  an  ancestor  of  David  (Ruth  iv.  20).  Its  rep- 
resentative amongst  the  spies,  and  also  among  those 
appointed  to  partition  the  land,  was  the  great  Ca- 
leb the  son  of  Jephunneh  (Num.  xiii.  6;  xxxiv.). 
During  the  march  through  the  desert  Judah's  place 
was  in  the  van  of  the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Taljernacle,  with  his  kinsmen  Issachar  and  Zebu- 
lun (ii.  3-9;  x.  14).  The  traditional  standard  of 
the  tribe  was  a  lion's  whelp,  with  the  words,  Rise 
up,  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered !  (Targ. 
Pseudojon.  on  Num.  ii.  3). 

During  the  conquest  of  the  country  the  only  in- 
cidents specially  affecting  the  tribe  of  Judjih  are 
—  (1)  the  misbehavior  of  Achan,  who  was  of  the 
great  house  of  Zerah  (.Josh.  vii.  1, 16-18);  and  (2; 
the  conquest  of  the  mountain-district  of  Hebron 
by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong  city  Debir,  in  the 
same  locality,  by  his  nephew  and  son-in-law  0th- 
niel  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15,'  xv.  13-19).  It  is  the  only 
instance  given  of  a  portion  of  the  country  being 
expressly  reserved  for  the  person  or  persons  who 
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conqiieral  it.  In  general  tlie  conquest  seems  to 
have  lieen  made  by  tlie  whole  coninumity,  and  the 
territory  all(j|ted  afterwards,  without  reference  to 
the  original  conquerors  of  each  locality.  In  tliis 
case  the  high  character  and  position  of  Caleb,  and 
perhaps  a  claim  established  by  him  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  the  spies  to  "  the  land  wiiereon  his  feet 
liad  trodden  "  (.losh.  xiv.  9;  comp.  Num.  xiv.  24), 
may  have  led  to  the  exception. 

I'he  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  territory 
allotted  to  .Judah  are  narrated  at  great  length,  and 
witli  greater  minuteness  than  the  others,  in  .Josh. 
XV.  2()-(!;J.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that 
the  lists  were  reduced  to  their  present  form  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  monarchy  resided  with 
Judah,  and  when  more  care  would  naturally  be  be- 
stowed on  them  than  on  those  of  any  otiier  tribe ; 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  ten-itory  was  more  imjjor- 
tant  and  more  thickly  covered  with  towns  and  vil- 
laijes  than  any  other  part  of  Palestine.    'I'he  greater 

Srominence  given  to  the  genealogies  of  .ludah  in 
Chr.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.  no  doubt  arises  from  the  former 
reason.  Iluwever  this  may  be,  we  have  in  the 
records  of  .loshua  a  very  full  and  systematic  de- 
scription of  the  allotment  to  this  tribe.  The  north 
boundary  —  for  the  most  part  coincident  with  the 
south  boundary  of  Heiijandn  —  iiegan  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  .lordan,  entered  the  hills  apparently 
at  or  about  the  present  road  from  .Jericho,  ran 
westward  to  Kn-sliemesh  —  probably  the  present 
Ain-lldud,  below  Bethany  —  thence  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  Kii-rot/tl,  in  the  valley  beneath  .lerusa- 
lem;  went  along  the  ravine  of  Ilinnom,  under  the 
precipices  of  the  city,  climbed  the  hill  in  a  N.  W. 
direction  to  the  Water  of  Xephtoah  (probably 
LiJ'ln),  and  thence  by  Kirjath-.Iearim  (probably 
Kvriet  el-l'.nnh),  Iteth-shemesh  {Ain-Hhema),  Tim- 
nath,  and  Kkron^to  Jabneel  on  the  sea-coast.  On 
the  east  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  .west  the 
Mediterranean  foftned  the  boundaries.  The  Kouth- 
em  line  is  hard  to  determine,  since  it  is  denoted 
by  places  many  of  which  have  not  been  identified. 
It  left  the  Dead  .Sea  at  its  extreme  south  end,  and 
joined  the  MediteiTanean  at  the  Wmly  tl-Arisli  ; 
but  between  tiiese  two  points  it  passed  through 
Maaleh  Acrabbiin,  the  Wilc^riiess  of  Zin,  Htzron, 
Adar,  Kark.aa,  and  Azmon:'tlie  Wilderness  of  Zin 
the  extreme  south  of  all  (.losh.  xv.  1-12).  'J'his 
territory  —  in  average  length  about  45  miles,  and 
in  average  breadth  al)out  50  —  was  from  a  very 
early  date  divided  into  four  main  regions.  (1.) 
TiiK  Sot'Tii  —  the  undulating  pasture  country, 
which  intenened  between  the  hills,  the  proper 
possession  of  the  tribe,  and  the  deserts  which  en- 
compass the  lower  part  of  Palestine  (.Josh.  xv.  21 ; 
Stiuiley,  .S.  tf  P.).  It  is  this  which  is  designated 
as  the  wilderne.ss  {midhnr)  of  Judah  (.ludg.  i.  10). 
It  contained  thirty-seven  cities,  with  their dejxndcut 
villages  (.losji.  xv.  20-.32),  of  which  eighteen  of 
those  farthest  south  were  ceded  to  Simeon  (xix. 
1-0).  Amongst  these  southern  cities  the  most 
familiar  name  is  Heer-sheba. 

(2.)  TnK  Lowland  (xv.. 33;  A.  V.  "valley") 
—  or,  to  give  it  its  own  proper  and  constant  ap|)ell.a- 
tion,  TIIK  SiiEi'Ki.Aii  —  the  broiul  belt  or  strip 
lying  between  the  central  hinhlamls — "the  momi- 
tain  "  —  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  lower 
fKjrtion  of  that  maritime  plain,  which  cxten<ls 
through  the  whole  of  the  sea-board  of  I'alestine, 
from  Sidoii  in  tlic  north,  to  niiinocoluni  at  the 
loutli.  Tliig  tract  W.18  the  carden  and  the  granary 
if  the  tribe.     In  it,  long  before  the  conquest  of  the 
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oountn-  by  Israel,  the  Philistines  had  settle<l  them- 
selves, never  to  be  completely  dislodped  (Neh.  xiii. 
2:J,  24).  There,  planted  at  equal  intervals  along 
the  level  coast,  were  their  five  chief  cities,  each  with 
its  circle  of  smaller  dependents,  overlooking,  from 
the  natural  undulations  of  the  ground,  the  ".stand- 
ing corn,"  "shocks,"  "vineyards  and  olives," 
which  excited  the  ingenuity  of  Samson,  and  are 
still  remarked  by  modern  travellers.  "  They  are 
II  remarkal)le  for  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  the 
gardens  which  surround  them  —  the  scarlet  blos- 
soms of  the  pomegranates,  the  enormous  oranges 
wliich  gild  the  green  foliage  of  their  famous  groves  " 
(Stanley,  <S'.  4-  P.  257).  l-'rom  the  edge  of  the 
^ndy  tract,  which  fringes  the  immediate  shore 
right  up  to  the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of  .Judah, 
stretches  the  immense  plain  of  corn-fields.  In  those 
rich  harvests  hes  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
contests  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines  {!S.  </•  P. 
258).  From  them  were  gathered  the  enormous 
cargoes  of  wheat,  which  were  transmitted  to  Phoe- 
nicia by  Solomon  in  exchange  for  the  arts  of  Hiram, 
and  which  in  the  time  of  the  Ilerods  still  "  nour- 
ished" the  country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (.Acts  xii. 
20).  There  were  the  olive-trees,  the  sycamore-trees, 
and  the  treasures  of  oil,  the  care  of  which  was 
sufficient  to  task  the  energies  of  two  of  David's 
special  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  The  nature  of 
this  locality  would  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  names 
of  many  of  its  towns  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew 
words:  Dilkan  =cucumbers;  Gkdehaii,  Gkd- 
i:i!»)Tii,  Gei)Eiu>thai.m,  sheepfolds;  Zokeaii, 
wasps;  Ex-GANMM,  spring  of  gardens,  etc.,  etc. 
Hut  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  far  these  names  are 
Hebrew;  and  whether  at  best  they  are  l)ut  mere 
Hebrew  accommodations  of  earlier  Sriginals,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  depended  on  for  their  significa- 
tions. The  number  of  cities  in  this  district,  with- 
out counting  the  smaller  villages  connected  with 
them,  was  forty-two.  Of  the.se,  however,  many 
which  belonged  to  the  Philistines  can  only  have 
been  allotted  to  the  tribe,  and  if  taken  jjossession 
of  by  Judah  were  only  held  for  a  time. 

What  were  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Slieftloh 
we  do  not  know.  We  are  at  present  ignorant  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  ancient  Jews  drew 
their  boimdaries  between  one  territory  and  another. 
One  thing  oidy  is  almost  certain,  that  they  were  not 
determined  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  or 
else  we  should  not  find  cities  enumerated  as  in  the 
lowland  plain,  whose  modern  representatives  are 
found  deep  in  the  mountains.  [jAitMiTii;  Jii-ii- 
TAii,  etc.]  (The  latest  information  regarding  this 
district  is  cont.iined  in  Tobler's  Sle  ]\'(inikiuni/, 
185'J.) 

(.3.)  The  third  region  of  the  tribe— the  Mor.\- 
TAix,  the  "  hill  country  of  Judah  "' — thougJi  not 
the  richest,  was  at  once  the  Largest  and  the  most 
important  of  the  four.  Heginning  n  few  miles  be- 
low Hebron,  where  it  attains  its  highest  level,  it 
stretches  eastward  to  the  De.ad  Sea  and  westward 
to  the  SJnJ'eliili,  and  forms  an  elevated  di.-trict  or 
plateau,  which,  though  thrown  into  considerable 
imdulations,  yet  presenes  a  general  level  in  both 
directions,  it  is  the  southern  portion  of  that  ele- 
vated hilly  district  of  Palestine  which  stretches 
north  until  intersected  by  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon. 
and  on  which  Hebron.  .Jerusalem,  and  Shccheni  are 
the  chief  spots.  The  surface  of  this  region,  which 
is  of  limestone,  is  monotonous  enou.:li  —  round 
swelling  hills  and  hollows,  of  somewhat  Uilder  pro- 
portiuus  than  those  immediately  north  of  JeruM' 
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lem,  which,  though  in  early  times  probably  covered 
with  forests  [IIahkthJ,  have  now,  wliere  notculti- 
vateil,  no  growth  larger  than  a  brusliwood  of  dwarf- 
oak,  arbutus,  and  other  buslies.  In  many  places 
tliere  is  a  f^ood  soft  turf,  discoverable  even  in  the  au- 
tumn.and  in  spring  the  hills  are  covered  with  flowers. 
The  number  of  towns  enumerated  (Josh.  xv.  48- 
60)  as  belonging  to  this  district  is  38;  l)ut,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ruins  wliich  meet  the  eye  on  every 
side,  this  must  have  been  very  far  below  the  real 
number.  Hardly  a  hill  wliich  is  not  crowned  by 
some  fragments  of  stone  buildings,  more  or  less 
considerable, —  those  which  are  still  inhabited  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  olive-trees,  and  inclosures  of 
stone  walls  protecting  the  vuieyai'ds  Streams 
there  are  none,  but  wells  and  springs  are  frequent 
—  ill  the  neighborhood  of  "  Solomon's  Pools  "  at 
Urtus  most  abundant. 

(4.)  The  fourth  district  is  the  Wilderness 
{Midbar),  which  here  and  here  only  appears  to  be 
synonymous  with  Ardba/i,  and  to  signify  the  sunk- 
en district  immediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  contained  only  sis  cities,  which  must  have  been 
either,  like  Engedi,  on  the  slojies  of  the  cliffs  over- 
hanging tlie  Sea,  or  ebe  on  the  lower  level  of  tlie 
shore.  The  "  city  of  Salt  "  may  have  been  on  the 
salt  plains,  between  the  sea  and  the  cliffs  which 
form  the  southern  termination  to  tlie  Ghur.<^ 

Nine  of  the  cities  of  Judah  were  allotted  to  the 
priests  (.Josh.  xxi.  9-19).  The  Invites  had'  no'' 
cities  in  the  tribe,  and  the  priests  had  none  out  of 
it. 

In  the  partitioa  of  the  territory  by  Joshua  and 
Eleazar  (Josh.  xix.  51),  Judah  had  the  first  allot- 
ment (xv.  1).  Joshua  had  on  his  first  entrance 
into  the  country  overrun  the  Slie/elaii,  destroyed 
some  of  the  principal  towns  and  killed  the  kings 
(x.  23-.35),  and  had  even  [lenetrated  thence  into 
the  mountains  as  far  as  Hebron  and  Debir  (oG-39); 
but  the  task  of  really  subjugating  the  interior  was 
yet  to  be  done.  After  his  death  it  was  undertaken 
by  Judah  and  Simeon  (Judg.  i.  20).  In  the  arti- 
ficial contrivances  of  war  they  were  surpassed  by 
the  Canaanites,  and  in  some  places, <•'  where  the 
gi'ound  admitted  of  their  iron  chariots  being  eni- 
ploye<l,  the  latter  remained  masters  of  the  field. 
But  wherever  force  and  vigor  were  in  question, 
there  the  Israelites  succeeded,  and  tlie}'  obtained 
entire  possession  of  the  mountain  district  and  the 
great  corn-growing  tract  of  Philistia  (Judg.  i.  18, 
19 ).  The  latter  was  constantly  chatiging  hands  as 
one  or  the  other  side  got  stronger  (1  Sam.  iv.,  v.,  vii. 
1  i,  etc.);  but  in  the  natural  fortresses  of  the  moun- 
tains Judah  dwelt  undisturbed  througliout  tlie 
troubled  period  of  the  Judges.  Oxhmkl  was 
pajjly  a  member  of  the  tribe  (-Judg.  iii.  9),  and 


a  On  the  worJg  "Judah  on  Jordan,"  used  in  de- 
scribing tlie  eastern  termination  of  tlie  bouudirv  of 
Nap!it:Ui  (Josh.  xix.  34),  critics  have  strained  tlieir  in- 
gunuity  to  prove  tUat  Judali  had  some  possessions  in 
that  remote  locality  either  by  allotmeut  or  inheritance. 
See  the  elaborate  attempt  of  You  Raumer  (Po^.  pp. 
t05-410)  to  shosv  that  the  villages  of  Jair  are  intended. 
But  the  difficulty  —  maximus  alqiie  insoluhills  noJiis, 
jui  plarimos  interpretes  torsit  —  has  defied  every  at- 
'empt ;  and  the  suggestion  of  E^vald  ( Gescn.  ii.  380, 
note)  is  the  most  feasible  —  that  the  passage  is  cor- 
rupt, and  that  Cinneroth  or  some  other  word  origi- 
tally  occupied  the  place  of  "  at  Judah  "  [  to  "  Judah," 
K.   V.]. 

♦  Keil  adopts  this  view  of  Raumer  (see  Bibl.  Comm. 
In  loc.).     The  district  of  the  CO  villages  on  the  ea«t  of 
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the  Bethlehem  of  which  Iuzan  was  a  native  (xil. 
8,  9)  may  have  been  Betlilehem-Judah.  But  even 
if  these  two  judges  belonged  to  Judah,  the  tribe 
itself  was  not  molested,  and  with  the  one  excejition 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xx.  19,  when  they  were  called 
by  the  divine  oracle  to  make  the  attack  on  Gibeah, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  during  the  whole  of  that 
lieriod  but  settle  tliemselves  in  their  home.  Xot 
only  did  they  take  no  part  against  Sisera,  but  they 
are  not  even  rebuked  for  it  by  Deborah. 

Nor  were  they  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Philistines  during  the  rule  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul, 
which  were  made  through  the  territory  of  Dan  aiul 
of  Benjamin;  or  if  we  place  the  Valley  of  F.laii  at 
the  Wady  es-Sumt,  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  On  tlie  last-named  occasion, 
however,  we  know  tliat  at  least  one  town  of  Judah 
—  Bethlehem  —  furnished  men  t«  Saul's  host.  The 
incidents  of  David's  flight  from  Saul  will  be  found 
examined  under  the  heads  of  D.wid.  Saul,  Maon, 
Hachilaii,  etc. 

The  main  inference  deducible  from  these  eonsitl- 
eratioiis  is  the  detennined  manner  in  which  the 
trilje  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest  —  neither  offering 
its  aid  nor  asking  that  of  others.  The  same  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action  ch.aracterizes  tlie  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Saul.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  power  to  Ish- 
bosheth.  The  tribe  had  had  full  experience  of  the 
man  who  had  lieen  driven  from  the  court  to  take 
shelter  in  the  caves,  woods,  and  fastnesses  of  their 
wild  hills,  and  when  the  opportunity  offered,  "  the 
men  of  Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over 
the  house  of  Judah  in  Hebron  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  4,  11). 
The  further  step  by  which  David  was  invested  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  nation  was  taken  by 
the  other  tribes,  Judah  having  no  special  part 
therein;  and  though  willing  enough,  if  occasion 
rendered  it  necessary,  to  act  with  others,  their  con- 
duct later,  when  brought  into  colli.sion  with  Kphraim 
on  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  David,  shows 
that  the  men  of  Judah  had  preserved  their  inde- 
jiendent  mode  of  action.  The  king  was  near  of  kin 
to  them ;  and  therefore  they,  and  they  alone,  set 
about  bringing  him  back.  It  had  been  their  o\vn 
affair,  to  be  acconij^slied  by  themselves  alone,  and 
thej  had  gone  alwut  it  in  that  independent  maimer, 
which  looked  like  "despising"  those  who  believed 
their  share  in  David  to  be  a  far  larger  one  (2  Sam. 
xix.  41-4.3). 

The  same  independent  temper  will  be  found  to 
characterize  the  tribe  throughout  its  existence  as 
a  kingdom,  which  is  considered  in  the  following 
article. 

2.  A  lievite  whose  descendants,  Kadmiel  and 
his  sons,  were  very  active  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 


the  Jordan,  he  .';.^ys,  is  counted  as  Judah's,  or  in  Jn 
dah — because  Jair,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  de- 
scended on  the  father's  side  from  Judah  through 
Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  5,  2'  f.).  while  in  Josh.  xiii.  30  and 
Num.  xxxii.  41  he  is  mentioned  contra  vjorein,  i.  e. 
against  the  rule  (Num.  xxxvi.  7),  as  on  the  mother'! 
side  a  descendant  of  Manasseh.  See  Judah  upon  Jor- 
dan in  the  text  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

b  But  Bethlehem  appeiirs  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  them  ( J  'dg.  xvii.  7,  9  ;  xix.  1). 

c  The  word  hero  yludg.  i.  19)  is  Emeic,  entirely  a 
different   word   from    Shefelah,  and   rightly  rendered 

valley."     It  is   difficult,  however,  to  fix  upon  any 

valley  "  in  this  region  sufficiently  important  to  be 
alluded  to  Can  it  be  the  Valley  of  Klau>  where  con- 
tests with  the  Philistines  took  place  Iut<r  .' 
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the  Temple  after  the  return  from  Captivity  (Ezr. 
iii.  9).  Lord  Heney  has  shown  cause  for  believing 
(GeneaUxjie*,  etc.,  Ill*)  that  the  name  is  the  same 
R8  HoDAViAJi  and  IIodkvah.  In  1  I'Isdr.  v.  58, 
it  appears  to  be  given  as  .Ioka. 

3.  ([In  I'lzr.,]  'louSos,  [Vat.  loBo/x,  FA.  leSo^; 
in  Neh.  sii.  8,]  'IwSoe,  [Vat.  1  A.'  louSo,  Alex. 
IwaSeV;  in  xii.  36,  Vat.  Alex.  FA'  omit:  Juda, 
Jml'is.])  A  Invite  who  was  obliged  by  Ezra  to 
put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  2:}).  Probably 
the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii.  8,  36.  In 
1  Esdr.  his  name  is  given  as  Jupas. 

4.  ['louSo;  Vat.  Alex.  louSoy:  .huhts.']  A  Ben- 
jamite,  son  of  Senuah  (Xeh.  xi.  9).  It  is  worth 
notice,  in  connection  with  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Hervey  mentioned  above,  that  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr. 
ix..  in  many  points  so  curiously  parallel  to  those 
of  this  chapter,  a  Benjamite,  Hodaviah,  son  of  Has- 
senuah,  is  given  (ver.  7).  G. 

JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  When  the 
fiisruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at 
Shecheni,  only  the  tril*  of  .Judah  followed  the  house 
of  David.  But  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
when  Kehoboam  conceived  tiie  design  of  establish- 
ing his  authority  over  Israel  by  force  of  arms,  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  also  is  recorded  as  obeying  his 
summons,  and  contributing  its  waniors  to  make 
up  his  army.  Jerusalem,  situate  within  the  borders 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28,  4c.),  yet  won  from 
the  heathen  by  a  prince  of  Judah,  connected  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  tribes  by  an  indis-soluMe  polit- 
ical l)0nd.  By  the  erection  of  the  city  of  David, 
Benjamin's  former  adherence  to  Israel  (2  Sam.  ii. 
9)  was  canceled;  though  at  least  two  I5eiijamite 
towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included  in  the 
northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6;  1  K.  xix.  3;  cf. 
Josh.  xix.  1)  and  of  Dan  (2  Chr.  xi.  10:  cf.  Josh. 
xix.  41,  42)  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  Judah; 
and  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  the  sonthern 
kingdom  was  enlarged  by  some  additions  taken  out 
of  the  territory  of  Kphraim  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19,  xv.  8, 
x\'ii.  2).  After  the  conquest  and  deportation  of 
Israel  by  Assyria,  the  influence,  and  perhaps  the 
delegated  jurisdiction  of  th^ing  of  Judah  some- 
times extended  over  the  territory  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Israel. 

2.  In  F-dom  a  vassal-king  probably  retained  his 
fidelity  to  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  guarded  for 
Jewish  enterprise  the  road  to  the  maritime  trade 
with  Ophir.  I'hilistia  maintained  for  the  most 
part  a  quiet  independence.  Syria,  in  the  height 
of  her  brief  power,  pushed  her  conquests  alont:  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Judah  and  tlireat- 
ened  Jerusalem;  but  the  interposition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel  generally  relieved  Judah  from  any 
immediate  cont;ict  with  that  dangerous  neighbor. 
The  southern  border  of  Judah,  resting  on  the  un- 
inhabited Desert,  was  not  agitated  by  any  turbulent 
stream  of  commercial  activity  like  that  which  flowe<l 
by  the  rear  of  Israel,  from  Damascus  to  Tyre. 
And  though  some  of  the  Egyptian  kings  were 
ambitious,  that  ancient  kingdom  was  far  less  ag- 
gressive as  a  neighbor  to  Judah  than  Assyria  was 
to  Israel. 

3.  A  singular  gauge  of  the  growth  of  the  knig- 
dom  of  Judah  is  sup()lie<l  i>y  the  progressive  aug- 
mentation of  tlie  army  under  successive  kings.  In 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  .1) 
the  warriors  of  .ludah  numl>ere<l  at  \faat  500.000. 
But  Hehol)oam  bi  ought  into  the  field  (1  K.  xii.  21) 
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only  180,000  men:  Abijah,  eighteen  years  alta 
wards,  400,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3):  Asa  "(2  Chr.  xiT 
8),  his  successor,  580,000,  exactly  equal  to  the  sutr 
of  the  armies  of  his  two  predecessors:  Jehoshaphal 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19),  the  next  king,  nimibered  hiii 
warriors  in  five  armies,  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
1,160,000,  exactly  double  the  army  of  his  father, 
and  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  armies  of  his 
three  predecessors.  After  four  inglorious  reigns 
the  energetic  Amaziah  could  muster  only  300,000 
men  when  he  set  out  to  recover  Edom.  His  son 
Uzziah  had  a  standing  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11)  force  of 
301,500  fighting  men.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  discuss  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  numbers.  So  far  as 
they  are  authentic,  it  may  be  safely  reckoned  that 
the  population  subject  to  each  king  was  about  four 
times  the  number  of  the  fighting  men  in  hia 
dominions.     [Lsisakl.] 

4.  Unless  Judah  had  some  other  means  beside 
pasture  and  tillage,  of  acquiring  wealth :  as  by  mari- 
time commerce  from  the  lied  Sea  ports,  or  (less 
probaI)ly)  from  Joppa,  or  by  keeping  up  the  old 
trade  (1  K.  x.  28)  with  Egypt—  it  seems  diflScuIt 
to  account  for  that  ability  to  accumulate  wealth, 

hich  supplied  the  Temple  treasury  with  sutticient 
store  to  invite  so  frequently  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 
I'.gypt,  Damascus,  Samaria,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon, 
had  each  in  succession  a  share  of  the  pilkge.  The 
treasury  was  emptied  by  Shishak  (1  K.  xiv.  26), 
again  by  Asa  (1  K.  sv.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xii.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14), 
by  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  8),  by  llezekiah  (2  K.  xviii. 
15),  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  13). 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  pos.sessed  many  ad- 
vantages whicli  secured  for  it  a  longer  continuance 
than  that  of  Israel.  A  frontier  less  exposed  to 
powerful  enemies,  a  soil  less  fertile,  a  population 
hardier  and  more  united,  a  fixed  and  venerated 
centre  of  administration  and  religion,  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  in  the  sacerdotal  caste,  an  army  always 
subordinate,  a  succession  of  kincrs  which  no  revolu- 
tion interrupted,  many  of  whom  were  wise  and 
Hood,  and  strove  snccessftdly  to  promote  the  moral 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  njjiterial  prosperity  of 
their  people;  still  more  than  these,  the  devotion 
of  the  people  to  the  One  True  (Jod,  which,  if  not 
always  a  pure  and  elevated  sentiment,  was  yet  a 
contrast  to  such  devotion  as  could  be  inspired  by 
the  worship  of  the  calves  or  of  Baal;  and  lastly  the 
popular  reverence  for  and  obedience  to  the  Divine 
law  so  far  as  they  learned  it  from  their  teachers:  — 
to  these  and  other  secondary  causes  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  fact  that  Judah  survived  her  more  populous 
and  more  powerful  sister  kingdom  by  135  years; 
and  la.sted  from  n.  c  975  to  n.  c.  586.  ^ 

6.  'ITie  chmnoloffical  succession  of  the  kincs  of 
Jud.ah  is  given  in  the  article  I.sUAKL.  A  few  diffi- 
culties of  no  great  importance  have  been  discovered 
in  the  statements  of  the  ages  of  some  of  tlie  kincs. 
They  are  explained  in  the  works  cited  in  that  article 
and  "in  Keil's  CcmmiiUnry  on  thv  Book  of  KiiufS. 
A  detailed  history  of  each  king  will  be  found  under 
his  name. 

Jud.ih  acted  upon  three  difTercnt  lines  of  policy 
in  succession.  First,  animosity  airainst  Israel:  sec- 
ondly, resistance,  generally  in  alliance  with  Israel, 
to  Dam.ascus:  thirdly,  deference,  prhapg  va.ssalage 
to  the  Assyrian  kinij. 

in.)  The  first  thne  kinc;:  of  Judah  seem  to  have 
cherished  the  hope  of  ret-stablishinc  their  authority 
over  the  Ten  Tril>es;  for  sixty  years  there  was  wai 
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Between  them  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  Neither  the 
dishandiug  of  Rehoboam's  forces  by  the  authority 
of  Sheiuaiah,  nor  the  pillage  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
irresistilile  Shishak,  served  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fraternal  hostility.  The  victory  achieved  by  the 
daring  Abijali  brought  to  Judah  a  temporary  acces- 
sion of  territory.  Asa  appears  to  have  enlarged 
it  still  further;  and  to  have  given  so  powerful  a 
stimulus  to  the  migration  of  religious  Israelites 
to  Jerusalem,  that  Baasha  was  induced  to  fortify 
Ramah  with  the  view  of  checking  the  movement. 
Asa  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  suljects  from 
invaders  by  building,  like  Rehoboam,  several  fenced 
cities;  he  repelled  an  alarming  irruption  of  an 
Ethiopian  horde;  he  hired  the  armed  intervention 
of  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  against  Baasha; 
and  he  discouraged  idolatry  and  enforced  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  by  severe  penal  laws. 

(6.)  Hanani's  remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  pre- 
pares us  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the 
policy  which  Asa  pursued  towards  Israel  and  Da^ 
mascus.  A  close  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange 
rapidity  between  Judah  and  Israel.  For  eighty 
years,  till  the  time  of  Amaziah,  there  was  no  oi)en 
war  between  them,  and  Damascus  appears  as  their 
chief  and  common  enemy;  though  it  rose  after- 
wards from  its  overthrow  to  become  under  Rezin 
the  ally  of  Pekah  against  Ahaz.  Jehoshaphat, 
active  and  prosj^erous,  repelled  nomad  invaders  from 
the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit  of  his  nearer 
neighbors,  and  made  his  influence  felt  even  among 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  A  still  more  lasting 
benefit  was  conferred  on  his  kingdom  by  his  perse- 
vering efforts  for  the  relitrious  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  the  regular  administration  of  justice. 
The  reign  of  Jehorara,  the  husband  of  Athaliah,  a 
time  of  bloodshed,  idolatry,  and  disaster,  was  cut 
short  by  disease.  Ahaziah  was  slain  by  Jehu. 
Athaliah,  the  grand-daughter  of  a  Tyrian  king, 
usurped  the  blood-stained  throne  of  David,  till  the 
followers  of  the  ancient  religion  put  her  to  death, 
and  crowned  Jehoash  the  surviving  scion  of  the 
royal  house.  His  preserver,  the  high-priest,  ac- 
quired prominent  personal  influence  for  a  time;  but 
the  king  fell  into  idolatry,  and  failing  to  withstand 
the  power  of  Syria,  was  murdered  by  his  own 
officers.  The  \igorous  Amaziah,  flushed  with  the 
recovery  of  Edom,  provoked  a  war  with  his  more 
powerful  contemporary  Jehoash  the  conqueror  of 
the  Syrians;  and  Jerusalem  was  entered  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Israelites.  But  their  energies  were 
guffieieritly  occupied  in  the  task  of  completing  the 
subjugation  of  Damascus.  Under  Uzziah  and 
Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political  and  religious 
prosi^erity,  till  the  wanton  Ahaz,  surrounded  by 
uiutert  enemies,  with  whom  he  was  unable  to  coi)e, 
became  in  an  evil  hour  the  tributary  and  vassal  of 
Tiglath-Pileser. 

(c. )  Already  in  the  fatal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah 
was  yet  spared  for  a  checkered  existence  of  almost 
another  century  and  a  half  after  the  termination 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  eftect  of  the  repulse 
of  Sennacherib,  of  the  signal  religious  revival  under 
Hezekiah  and  under  Josiah,  and  of  the  extension 
of  their  salutary  influence  over  the  long-severed 
territory  of  Israel,  was  apparently  done  away  by  the 
ignominious  reign  of  the  impious  JNIanasseh,  and 
the  lingering  decay  of  the  whole  people  under  the 
four  feeble  descendants  of  Josiah.  Provolied  by 
»heir  treaclierj  and  imbecility,  their  Ass)Tian  master 
trained  in  successive  deportations  all  the  strenoith 
ji  the  kingdom.     The  consummation  of  the  ruin 
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came  upon  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  the  hand  of  Xebuzaradan,  amid  the  wailings  of 
prophets,  and  the  taunts  of  heatlien  tribes  released 
at  length  from  the  yoke  of  David. 

7.  The  national  hfe  of  the  Hebrews  seemed  now 
extinct;  but  there  was  still,  as  there  had  been  all 
along,  a  spiritual  Ufe  hidden  within  the  body. 

It  was  a  time  of  hopeless  darkness  to  all  but 
those  Jews  who  had  strong  faith  in  God,  with  a 
clear  and  steady  insight  into  the  ways  of  Providence 
as  interpreted  by  prophecy.  The  time  of  the  di\  is- 
ion  of  the  kingdoms  was  the  golden  age  of  proph- 
ecy. In  each  kingdom  the  prophetical  ottice  was 
subject  to  peculiar  modifications  which  were  re- 
quired in  Judah  by  tlie  circumstances  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  Israel  by  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Baal  and  the  Altar  in  Bethel.  If,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Temple,  there  was  a  depth  and  a  grasp  else- 
where unequaled,  in  the  views  of  Isaiah  and  the 
prophets  of  Judah,  if  their  writings  touched  and 
elevated  the  hearts  of  thinking  men  in  studious' 
retirement  in  the  silent  night-watches;  there  was 
also,  in  the  few  burning  words  and  energetic  deeds 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  a  power  to  tame  a  law- 
less multitude  and  to  check  the  high-handed  ty- 
ranny and  idolatry  of  kings.  The  organization 
and  moral  influence  of  the  priesthood  were  matured 
in  the  time  of  David ;  from  about  that  time  to  the 
building  of  the  second  Temple  the  influence  of  the 
prophets  rose  and  became  predominant.  Some 
historians  have  suspected  that  after  the  reign  of 
Athaliah  the  priesthood  gradually  acquired  and 
retained  excessive  and  unconstitutional  po\^r  in 
Judah.  The  recorded  facts  scarcely  sustain  the 
conjecture.  Had  it  been  so,  the  eftect  of  such 
power  would  have  been  manifest  in  the  exorbitant 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  constant 
and  cruel  enforcement  of  penal  laws,  like  those  of 
Asa,  against  irreligion.  But  the  peculiar  offences 
of  the  priesthood,  as  witnessed  in  the  prophetic 
writings,  were  of  another  kind.  Ignorance  of  God's 
Word,  neglect  of  the  instruction  of  the  laity,  un- 
truthfidness,  and  partial  judgments,  are  the  offenses 
specially  imputed  to  them,  just  such  as  might  be 
looked  for  where  the^  priesthood  is  an  hereditary 
caste  and  irresponsible,  but  neither  ambitious  nor 
powerful.  When  the  priest  either,  as  was  the  case 
in  Israel,  abandoned  the  land,  or,  as  in  Judah, 
ceased  to  be  really  a  teacher,  ceased  from  spiritual 
communion  with  God,  ceased  from  living  sympathy 
with  man,  and  became  the  mere  image  of  an  in- 
tercessor, a  mechanical  performer  of  ceremonial 
duties  little  understood  or  heeded  by  himself,  then 
tlie  prophet  was  raised  up  to  supply  some  of  his 
deficiencies,  and  to  exercise  his  functions  so  far  as 
was  necessary.  Whilst  the  priests  sink  into  ob- 
scurity and  almost  disappear,  except  from  the 
genealogical  tables,  the  prophets  come  forward  ap- 
pealing everywhere  to  the  conscience  of  individuals, 
in  Israel  as  wonder-workers,  calling  together  God's 
chosen  few  out  of  an  idolatrous  nation,  and  in 
Judah  as  teachers  and  seers,  supporting  and  puri- 
fying all  that  remained  of  ancient  piety,  explaining 
each  mysterious  dispensation  of  God  as  it  was 
unfolded,  and  promulgating  his  gracious  spiritual 
promises  in  all  their  extent.  The  part  which 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  took  in  pie- 
parins;  the  .lews  for  their  Captivity,  cannot  indet-d 
lie  fully  appreciated  without  reviewing  the  succeed- 
ing efforts  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  But  the  influ- 
ence which  they  exercised  on  the  national  mind 
was  too   important   to  be  overlooked  in  a  sketch 
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however  lirief,  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judab.  W.  T.  B. 

*  JUDAH  UPON  JoKDAN  (A.  V^.),  a  border 
town  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34).  See  note  o, 
p.  1491.  Tlie  Hebrew  is  more  strictly  Jiulah-.)or- 
dan,  without  a  preposition.  Tliou^h  tlie  tribe  of 
Judah  w:is  in  tiie  south  and  Napiitali  in  the 
north,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  there  may  have 
been  a  town  named  after  one  tribe  in  the  territory  of 
another.  Dr.  Thomson's  discovery  gives  support 
to  this  supposition.    He  found  a  place  near  Bunias 

and  the  IIW.'  er-Rahbeh   (xJa-pf^Ol:) 

or  Valley  of  Kehoboth,  marked  by  ruins  and  a  tomb 
with   a  dome,  revered  as  the  tomb  of  a  prophet 

by  the  Arabs,  and  called  Sidi  Yehuda  f  ^  J<a-w/ 
\\  ^  y\  "My  Lord  Judah."  He  is  very  confi- 
dent that  this  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Judah 
with  its  name  perpetuated.  (See  Laml  and  Book,  i. 
38!)  ff.)  A  contenninous  border  of  Judah  and 
Naphtali  at  any  point  is  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. H. 

*  JUDAISM  ('IouSai(r^({s:  Vulg.  Judais- 
mus),  only  in  Gal.  i.  13,  14  in  the  N.  T.  (  "  Jews' 
religion,"  A.  V.),  and  2  Mace.  ii.  21  (rendere<l  "Ju- 
daism") and  xiv.  33  twice  ("Judaism"  and  "re- 
ligion of  the  Jews").  It  denotes  the  system  of 
Jewish  faith  and  worship  in  its  perverted  form  as 
one  ofAlind  attachment  to  rifcsand  traditions,  and 
of  bigotry,  self-righteousness,  and  national  exclu- 
siveness.  To  what  extent  the  religion  of  the  Jews 
partook  of  this  character  in  the  time  of  our  Lonl, 
appears  not  only  from  his  constant  exposure  of 
their  fonnalism  and  self-a.'wuniption,  but  especially 
in  the  fact,  that  in  John's  Gospel  "  the  Jews  "  (oi 
'loi/5o»ui)  occurs  more  frequently  than  otherwise  as 
synonymous  with  opjiasers  of  Christ  and  of  his  teach- 
ings. A  simiLir  usage  is  found  in  the  Acts.  Yet 
Paul  recognizes  the  idea  of  a  true  Judaism  as 
dislingiiislied  from  its  counterfeit,  when  he  says: 
"He  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwarcily;  and  circum- 
cision is  thai  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter;'  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God  (Kom.  ii.  2'J). 

Of  the  spirit  of  Judaism  the  Apostle  himself  be- 
fore his  conversion  was  a  signal  example.  He  as- 
cribes to  himself  that  character  in  various  passages. 
He  declares  in  Gal.  i.  13,  14  that  his  iKisci-utiou 
of  the  church  was  a  fruit  and  evidence  of  tliis  spirit, 
and  that  in  the  violence  of  his  zeal  he  outstripped 
(trpotKoinov)  all  his  associates  or  connades  ((tvvi)- 
XiKiunai)  as  a  zealot  (^tjAcdt^j)  for  the  traditions 
of  the  fathers.  (See  also  Acts  ix.  1  ff. ;  xxvi.  !);  1 
Tim.  i.  13,  Ac.)  Such  Judaism  possessed  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Jew  the  merit  of  both  jCTfriotism  and 
piety,  and  hence  is  portrayed  as  such  in  the  heroes 
of  th('  .lewish  apocryphal  books.  H. 

JU'DAS  ClovSas  [Jiulag]),  the  Greek  form  of 
tlif  He)>rew  name  Ji;i>Aii,  occun'ing in  the  LXX. 
and  N.  T.      [Jui>Aii.] 

1.  [Vat.  Alex.  ClovSas-  Coluns.]  1  ICsdr.  ix. 
23.      [JfDAii.] 

2.  'J'he  lliird  son  of  Mattathins,  "  C!ille<l  Mncca- 
)8pus"   (1  Mncc.  ii.  4).     fMACCAHKKs.J 

3.  The  Hon  of  (  alplii  (.Mpha-iis),  a  Jewish  gen- 
BTol  under  .lonatban  (1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

4.  A  .lew  occupying  a  con.Mpicuous  position  at 
lerusalem  at  tlic  time  of  the  mission  to  Aristobu- 
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lus  [Akistobulus]  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  (i 
Mace.  i.  10).  He  has  been  identified  with  an  Ks 
sene,  conspicuous  for  his  proj)heiic  gifts  (Jos.  Atit. 
xiii.  11,  §  2;  i^.  .7.  i.  3,  §  5) ;  and  with  Judas  Macc»- 
l)ajus  (Grimm  ad  loc).  Some  again  suppose  that 
he  is  a  person  otherwise  unknown. 

5.  A  son  of  Simon,  and  lirother  of  Joannes 
Hyrcanus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  2),  murdcre<l  by  I'tole- 
n;!eus  the  usurper,  either  at  the  same  time  (c.  135 
n.  c.)  with  his  father  (1  Mace.  xvi.  15  ff.),or  shortly 
afterwards  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  1:  of.  Grimm,  ad 
Mdcc.  1.  c). 

6.  The  i>atriarch   Judah   (Matt.  i.   2,   3). 

B.  K.  W. 

7.  A  man  residing  at  Damascus,  in  "  the  street 
which  is  called  Straight,"  in  whose  house  Saul  of 
Tarsus  lodged  after  his  miraculous  conversion 
(Acts  ix.  11).  The  "Straight  Street"  maybe 
with  little  question  identified  with  the  "  Street  of 
Bazaars,"  a  long,  wide  thoroughfare,  penetrating- 
from  the  southern  gate  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
which,  as  in  all  the  Syro-tJreek  and  Syro-lioman 
towns,  it  intersects  in  a  straitcht  Hne.  The  so- 
iled "  House  of  Judas  "  is  still  shown  in  an  open 

space  called  "  the  Sheykh's  Place,"  a  few  steps  out 
of  the  "Street  of  Bazaars:  "  it  contains  a  square 
room  "with  a  stone  floor,  partly  walled  off  for  a  tomb, 
shown  to  Maundrell  (Early  Trac.  Bohn,  p.  494) 
as  the  "tomb  of  Ananias."  The  house  is  an  object 
of  rehgious  respect  to  iMussulmans  as  well  as  Christ- 
ians (Stanley,  6'.  </  P.p.  412;  Conyb.  aud  Hows, 
i.  102;  Maundrell, /.c.;Pococke,ii.  119).       E.  V. 

*  It  is  not  certain,  nor  probable,  that  this  Judas 
(of  whom  nothing  further  is  known)  was  at  that 
time  a  Christian.  None  of  Saul's  company  were 
Christians,  nor  did  they  know  that  he  had  !«- 
come  one.  Neither  they,  nor  he,  would  probably 
know  of  a  Christian  family  to  which  they  could 
conduct  him,  nor  would  sucli  a  family  have  then  re- 
ceived him.  He  was  prolial.ly  led  by  his  compan- 
ions to  his  intende<l  stopping-place  —  possibly,  -i 
public  house.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  nar- 
rative, that  the  host  and  the  guest  were  both  per- 
sonally strangers  to  Ananias.  S.   W. 

JU'DAS,  suKJiAMKi)  Bak'sabas  ('loiiSas 
6  iiriKa\ovfifvos  Bapaa&as  [Lachm.  Tisch. 
Trcg.  BapaaPPas]  ■  dudns  qui  O'yiiominaltnlur 
Barsiibng,  [Cm].  Amiat.  B<iisalj/):u<]),  a  leading 
member  of  the  Apostolic  church  at  .leru.«aleni 
(av}ip  jjyov/dfvos  <V  tois  aStXtpoli),  Acts  xv.  22, 
and  "perhai^a  menilier  of  the  Presbytery  "  (Ne- 
ander,  /'/.  ./•  Tr.  i.  123),  endued  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy  (ver.  32),  chosen  with  Silas  to  accompany 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Baniaiias  as  delegates  to^tbe 
church  at  Antioch,  to  make  known  the  decree  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  admission  of  tlie  (Jentile  con- 
verts, and  to  accredit  their  commission  and  charac- 
ter by  personal  communications  (ver.  27).  Allei 
employini;  their  prophetical  gifts  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Sjrian  Chri.stiuns  in  the  faith,  Judas 
went  back  to  Jerusalem,  while  Silas  either  remained 
at  Antioch  (for  the  reafling  Acts  xv.  34  is  uncer- 
tain; and  while  some  MSS..  followed  by  the  Vul- 
gate, add  ij,6vos  'lovSas  5i  iiroptvdr],  the  best 
omit  the  verse  altogether),  or  speedily  returned 
thither.     Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  .ludas. 

The  form  of  the  name  Bars.ilias  [or  Biir>ial)l)a«, 
see  above]  =  Son  of  Sabas,  has  led  to  several  con- 
jectures: Wolf  and  (Jrotius,  probably  enough, 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  bnither  of  Josejih  Barvsr 
baa  (.Vcta  i.  23);  while  Schott   {Uayotj.  §  103,  p 
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131)  takes  Sabas  or  Zabas  to  be  an  ablireviated 
form  of  Zebedee,  regards  Judas  as  an  elder  brother 
oi  James  and  John,  and  attributes  to  him  the 
"  Epistle  of  Jude."  Augusti,  on  the  other  hand 
(Die  Katholisch.  Briefe,  Lamyo,  1801-8,  ii.  86), 
advances  the  opinion,  though  with  considerable 
hesitation,  that  he  may  be  identical  with  the  Apos- 
tle 'louSas  'laKco^ov.  ^-  *  • 

JU'DAS  OF  GAL'ILEE  CuiSas  6  TaXi- 
\a7os'-  Judas  GaliUviw),  the  leader  of  a  jwpular 
revolt  "  in  the  days  of  the  taxing  "  (L  e.  the  census, 
under  the  prefecture  of  P.  Sulp.  Quiriaus,  a.  d.  6,  A. 
v.c.  759),  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech 
before  the  Sanhedi-im  (Acts  v.  37).  According 
to  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1),  Judas  was  a  Gaulon- 
ite  of  the  city  of  Ganiala,  probably  taking  his  name 
of  GalilaBan  ft-om  his  insurrection  having  had  its 
rise  in  Galilee.  His  revolt  had  a  tlieocratic  charac- 
ter, the  watchword  of  whicli  was  "  We  have  no 
Lord  nor  master  but  God,"  and  he  boldly  de- 
nounced the  payment  of  tribute  to  Cifisar,  and 
all  acknowledgment  of  any  foreign  authority,  as 
treason  against  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  con- 
stitution, and  signifying  nothing  short  of  downright 
slavery.  His  fiery  eloquence  and  the  popularity  of 
his  doctrines  drew  vast  numbers  to  his  standard, 
by  many  of  whom  he  was  regarded  as  the  Jlessiah 
(Orig.  lIonuL  in  Luc.  xxv. ),  and  the  country  was 
for  a  time  entirely  given  over  to  the  lawless  depre- 
dations of  the  fierce  and  licentious  throng  who  had 
joined  themselves  t<i  him ;  but  the  might  of  Home 
proved  irresistible:  Judas  himself  perislied,  and  his 
followers  were  "dispersed,"  though  not  entirely 
destroyed  till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  city  and 
nation. 

With  his  fellow  insurgent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee, 
Judas  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  the  founder  of 
a  fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
duceea,  and  Essene.s  {AnI.  xviii.  1.  §  1,  6;  £.  J-  ii. 
8,  §  1).  The  only  point  which  api^ears  to  have 
distinguished  his  followers  from  tiie  Pharisees  was 
their  stubborn  love  of  freedom,  leading  them  to  de 
spise  torments  or  deatli  for  themselves  or  their 
friends,  rather  than  call  any  man  master. 

The  Gaulonites,  as  his  followers  were  called,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the  Zealots 
and  Siearii  of  later  days,  and  to  the  influence  of 
his  tenets  Josephus  attributes  all  subsequent  insur- 
rections of  the  Jews,  and  the  final  destruction  of 
the  City  and  Temple.  James  and  John,  the  sons 
of  Judas,  headed  an  unsuccessful  insurrection  i 
the  procuratorship  of  Tiberius  Alexander,  a.  d.  47, 
by  whom  they  were  taken  prisoners  and  crucified 
Twenty  years  later,  A.  D.  66,  their  younger  brother 
Menahem,  following  his  father's  example,  took  the 
lead  of  a  band  of  desi)eradoes,  who,  after  pillaging 
the  armory  of  Herod  in  the  fortress  of  Masada. 
near  the  "  gardens  of  Engaddi,"  marched  to  Je- 
rusalem, occupied  the  city,  and  after  a  desperate 
siege  took  the  palace,  where  he  immediately  as- 
Bumed  the  state  of  a  king,  and  committed  great 
enormities.  As  he  was  going  up  to  the  Temple  to 
worship,  with  great  pomp,  ^lenahem  was  taken 
by  the  partisans  of  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  by 
whom  he  was  tortured  to  death  Aug.  15,  A.  d.  66 
(Milman,  ffigl.  of  Jews,  ii.  152,  231;  Joseph.  I.e.; 
Orig.  ill  Mnlt.  T:  xvli.  §  25).  E.  V. 

JIT'DAS  ISCAR'IOT  i'loiSas  '\<TKapL<LT7]s 
'in  Mark  and  Luke,  l>achm.  Tisch.  Treg.  '\ff- 
tapidi)d\  '■  Judns  hcaviiites).  He  is  sometimes 
tailed  "  the  son  of  Simon  "  (John  vj.  71,  xiii.  2, 
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20),  but  more  connuonly  (the  three  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels give  no  other  name),  Iscariotes  (Matt.  x.  4; 
Mark  iii.  19;  Luke  vi.  16,  et  ai).  In  the  three 
lists  of  the  Twelve  there  is  added  in  each  case  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  betrayer. 

The  name  Iscariot  has  received  many  interpreta- 
tions more  or  less  conjectural. 

(1.)  From  Keeiotii  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in  the  tribe  of 

Judah,  the  Heb.  m*~lpti7'^Sl,  Ish  K'kiotii,  pas 
sing  into  'IffKapidoTtii  in  the  same  way  as  tf^S 
21tD  —  Ish  Tob,  a  man  of  Tob—  appears  in  Jose- 
phus (Ant.  vii.  6,  §  1)  as,  "iffraifios  (Winer,  Realuib. 
s.  v.).  In  connection  with  this  explanation  may  be 
noticed  the  reading  of  some  JISS.  in  John  vi.  71, 
aizh  KapiwTOv,  and  that  received  by  Laehmann  and 
Tischendorf,  wliich  makes  the  name  Iscariot  belong 
to  Simon,  and  not,  as  elsewhere,  to  Judas  only. 
On  this  hyiwthesis  his  position  among  the  Twelve, 
the  rest  of  whom  belonged  to  Galilee  (Acts  ii.  7), 
would  be  exceptional ; '  and  this  has  led  to 

(2.)  From  Kartha  in  Galilee  (Kartan,  A.  V., 
Josh.  xxi.  32;  Ewald,  Gesc/i.  Jsraek,  v.  321). 

(3.)  As  equivalent  to  'lo-axapicirrjs  (Gfrotiua  on 
iMatt.  X.  4;  Heumann,  Miscell.  Grmlng.  iii.  598, 
in  Winer,  Realwb.). 

(4.)  From  the  date-trees  (/capicori'Ses)  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  or  Jericho  (Bartolocci, 
Bibl.  Rabbin,  iii.  10,  in  Winer,  I.  c. ;  GiU,  Comm. 
on.  Matt.  X.  4). 

(5.)  From  S'^t^nipDW  (=scortea.  Gill,  I.e.), 
a  leathern  apron,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as 
the  bearer  of  the  bag,  and  =  Judas  with  the  apron 
(Liglitfoot,  Ilor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  x.  4). 

(6.)  From  S"13DS,  «sca»'a  =  strangling  (an- 
gina), as  given  after  his  death,  and  commemora- 
ting it  (Lightfoot,  l.  c),  or  indicating  that  he  had 
been  subject  to  a  disease  tending  to  suffocation  pre- 
viously (Heinsins  in  Suicer.  Thes.  s.  v.  'lovSas)- 
This  is  mentioned  also  as  a  meaning  of  the  name 
by  Origen,  Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv. 

Of  the  life  of  Judas,  before  the  appearance  of 
his  name  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  know  ab- 
solutely nothing.  It  must  be  left  to  the  sad  vision 
of  a  poet  (Keble,  Lyra  Jnnocentium,  ii.  13),  or  the 
fantastic  fables  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  (Thilo, 
Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  Evang.  Infant,  c.  35)  to  por- 
tray the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  traitor.  What 
that  appearance  implies,  however,  is  that  he  had 
previously  declared  himself  a  disciple.  He  was 
drawn,  as  the  others  were,  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Ba])tist,  or  his  own  Messianic  hopes,  or  the  "  gra- 
cious words"  of  the  new  teacher,  to  leave  his 
former  life,  and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth.  What  baser  and  more  selfish  motives 
may  have  mingled  even  then  with  his  faith  and 
zeal,  we  can  only  judge  by  reasoning  backward  from 
the  sequel.  Gifts  of  some  kind  there  must  have 
been,  rendering  the  choice  of  such  a  man  not 
strange  to  others,  not  unfit  in  itself,  and  the  func- 
tion which  he  exercised  afterwards  among  the 
Twelve  may  indicate  what  they  were.  The  posi- 
tion of  his  name,  uniformly  the  last  in  the  lists  of 
the  Apostles  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  due,  it 
may  be  imagined,  to  the  infamy  which  afterwards 
rested  on  his  name,  but,  prior  to  that  guilt,  i( 
would  seem  that  he  took  his  place  in  the  group  of 
four  which  always  stand  last  in  order,  as  if  posses- 
sing neither  the  love,  nor  the  faith,  nor  thf  devo- 
tion which  marked  the  sous  of  Zebedee  and  Jonah. 
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The  choice  was  not  made,  we  must  remember, 
irithout  a  prevision  of  its  issue.  ''Jesus  knew 
from  tlie  beginning  ....  who  should  betray 
Him"  (Joiin  vi.  (j4);  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  that  Kvangehst  records  the  successive  stages 
of  the  guilt  of  Judas,  and  his  Masters  discernment 
of  it  (John  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  27),  leaves  with  us  the 
impression  that  he  too  shrank  instinctively  (liengel 
describes  it  as  "singularis  antipathia,"  Gnonnm 
N.  T.  on  John  \\.  C4)  from  a  nature  so  ojiposite 
to  his  own.  ^Ve  can.  hardly  expect  to  solve  the 
question  why  such  a  man  Wiis  chosen  for  such  an 
office.  Either  we  must  assimie  absolute  fore- 
knowleiige,  and  then  content  ourselves  with  saying 
with  Calvin  that  the  judgments  of  Gwl  are  as  a 
great  deep,  and  with  Ullmann  {Sundkntijl:.  Jesti, 
p.  97)  that  be  was  chosen  that  the  Divine  pur|)Ose 
might  be  accomplished  through  him ;  or  else  with 
Neander  (Ltbtn  Jesu,  §  77)  that  there  was  a  dis- 
cernment of  the  latent  germs  of  evil,  such  as  be- 
longed to  the  Son  of  Man,  in  his  insight  into  the 
hearts  of  men  (.Fohn  ii.  25;  Matt.  jx.  4;  Mark 
xii.  15),  yet  not  such  as  to  exclude  emotions  of 
sudden  soitow  or  anger  (Mark  iii.  5),  or  astonish- 
ment (^h^^k  vi.  G;  Luke  vii.  9),  admitting  the 
Uiought  "  with  men  this  is  impossible,  but  not 
with  (;od."  Did  He  in  the  depth  of  that  insight, 
and 'in  the  fullness  of  his  compassion,  seek  to  over- 
come the  evil  which,  if  not  conquered,  would  be 
90  fatal?  It  gives,  at  any  rate,  a  new  meaning 
and  force  to  many  parts  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  to 
remember  that  they  must  have  been  spoken  in  the 
hearing  of  Judas,  and  may  have  lieen  designed  to 
make  him  conscious  of  his  danger.  The  warnings 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  service  divided  Ijetween 
(jod  and  .Mammon  (Matt.  vi.  19—34),  and  the  de- 
structive power  of  the  "cares  of  this  world,  and 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches"  (Matt.  xiii.  22,  2.3), 
the  pointed  words  that  spoke  of  the  guilt  of  un- 
faithfulness in  the  "  unrighteous  Mammon"  (Luke 
xvi.  11),  the  proverb  of  the  camel  passing  through 
the  needle's  eye  (.Mark  x.  25),nmst  have  fallen  on 
his  heart  as  meant  specially  for  him.  He  was 
among  those  who  asked  the  question.  Who  then 
can  be  siued?  (Mark  x.  20).  (Jf  him,  too,  we  may 
say,  that,  when  he  sinned,  he  was  "  kicking  against 
the  prick.s,"  letting  slip  his  "  calling  and  election," 
fiiistniting  the  purpose  of  his  Master  in  giving  him 
80  high  a  work,  and  etlucating  him  for  it  (comp. 
Chrysost.  IJom.  on  Afalt.  xxvi.  xxvii.,  Jo/»j  vi.). 

The  germs  (see  Stier's  Words  of  Jtsus,  infra) 
of  the  evil,  in  all  likelihood,  unfolded  themselves 
gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the  Twelve  were 
subject  in  their  first  jouniey  (Matt.  x.  9,  10)  .shel- 
tered him  from  the  temptation  that  would  have 
been  most  dangerous  to  him.  The  new  form  of 
life,  of  which  we  find  the  first  traces  in  Luke  viii. 
3,  brought  that  temptation  with  it.  As  soon  as 
the  Twelve  were  recognize<l  as  a  body,  travelling 
hither  and  thitlxr  with  their  Master,  receiving 
money  and  other  oflerieigs,  and  redistributing  what 
they  received  to  tho  i»oor,  it  became  necessary  that 
Bome  one  should  act  as  the  steward  and  almoner 
of  the  small  society,  and  this  fell  to  Jud.w  (-lohn 
xii.  0,  xiii.  29),  either  as  having  the  gifts  that 
|ualified  him  for  it,  or,  .as  we  may  conjecture,  from 
tiis  character,  l)ecause  he  sought  it,  or,  as  some 
nave  iinai;ine<1.  in  rotation  from  time  to  time.  The 
(i.alihi-an  or  Judiean  peiu'tant  (we  have  no  raison 
for  thinking  that  Iuk  litation  ditli-reil  from  that  of 
kiS  other  .\f)ostle*)  found  himself  entrusted  with 
argi'T  8uu»s  of  money  than  bel'oru  (the  tlireu  huu- 
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dred  denarii  of  John  xii.  5,  are  spoken  of  as  a  sum 
which  he  might  reasonaljly  have  expected),  and 
with  this  there  came  covetou.sness,  unfaithfulness, 
embezzlement.  It  was  impossible  after  this  that 
he  could  feel  at  ease  with  One  who  asserted  so 
clearly  and  sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness,  duty, 
imselfishness;  and  the  words  of  Jesus,  "Have  I 
not  chosen  you  Twelve,  and  one  of  }0U  is  a  devil '}  " 
(John  vi.  70),  indicate  that  even  then,"  though 
the  greed  of  immediate,  or  the  hope  of  larger  gain, 
kept  him  from  "going  back,"  as  others  did  (John 
vi.  G6),  hatred  was  taking  the  j)lafe  of  love,  and 
leading  him  on  to  a  fiendish  malignity. 

In  what  way  that  evil  was  reljukcd,  what  disci- 
phne  was  applied  to  counteract  it,  has  been  hinted 
at  above.  The  scene  at  Bethany  (John  xii.  1-9; 
.Matt.  sxvi.  6-13;  JIark  xiv.  3-9)  showed  how 
deeply  the  canker  had  eaten  into  his  soul.  The 
warm  outpouring  of  love  calls  forth  no  sympathy, 
lie  utters  himself,  and  suggests  to  others,  the  com- 
plaint that  it  is  a  waste.  Under  the  plea  of  caring 
for  the  poor  he  covers  his  own  miserable  theft. 

1  lie  nan-ative  of  Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.  places 
this  history  in  close  connection  (apparently  in  order 
of  time)  with  the  fact  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves 
the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  conjecture  (comp. 
Xcander,  Ltben  Jtsii,  §  264).  The  mere  love  of 
money  may  have  been  strong  enough  to  make  him 
clutch  at  the  bribe  offered  him.  He  came,  it  may 
be,  expecting  more  (.Matt.  xxvi.  15);  he  will  take 
that.  He  has  lost  the  chance  of  dealing  with  the 
three  hundred  denarii ;  it  will  be  something  to  get 
the  thirty  shekels  as  his  own.  It  may  have  been 
that  he  felt  that  his  JIaster  saw  through  his  hidden 
guilt,  and  that  he  hastened  on  a  crisis  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  open  detection.  Mingled  with  this  there 
may  have  i)een  some  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  a 
vague,  confused  desire  to  show  that  he  had  power 
to  stop  the  career  of  the  teacher  who  had  reproved 
him.  Had  the  words  that  spoke  of  "the  burial" 
of  Je.sus,  and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  people,  and 
the  conspiracies  of  the  i)riests  led  him  at  last  to 
see  that  the  IVIessianic  kingdom  was  not  as  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  that  his  dream  of 
power  .tnd  wealth  to  be  enjoved  in  it  was  a  delu- 
sion? (Ewald,  6'f*r//. /sr<(e/A%  V.  441-46.)  There 
may  have  been  the  thought  that,  after  all,  the  be- 
trayal could  do  no  harm,  that  his  Master  would 
prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some  supmatural  mani- 
festation effect  his  escajie  (Lightfoot,  Uur.  Ihb. 
p.  886,  in  Winer,  and  Uhitby  on  Matt,  xxvii.  4). 
-Another  motive  has  been  suggested  (comp.  Nean- 
der, Lrbi^n  Jisn,  1.  c. ;  and  WhateJy,  J-.ssoys  on 
J)(irii/crs  to  Cliristi'iit  Fnilli,  I)iscourse  iii.)  of  an 
entirely  different  kind,  altering  altogether  the  char- 
•ncter  of  the  act.  Not  the  love  of  money,  nor 
revenge,  nor  fear,  nor  disappointment,  l>ut  policy, 
a  subtle  plan  to  force  on  the  hour  of  the  triimiph 
of  the  Messianic  kin<;dom,  the  belief  that  for  this 
service  he  would  receive  as  high  a  place  as  I'eter, 
or  .lames,  or  John;  this  it  was  that  made  him  the 
traitor.  If  he  could  place  his  Master  in  a  position, 
fi-om  which  retreat  would  be  imjw.ssilile,  where  he 
wotdd  lie  comjielled  to  throw  him.self  on  the  |)eople, 
nut'  be  raised  liy  them  to  the  throne  of  his  father 
D.nvid,  then  he  might  look  forward  to  lieing  fore- 
most and  highest  in  that  kingdom,  with  all  hia 
desires  for  wealth  and  power  gratified  to  th»  full. 

n  Awful  an  the  wonls  were,  howeviT,  we  inu»t  n- 
inenilier  tlint  like  wonls  were  spoken  of  auJ  to  I'etat 

C-Mutt.  xvi.  23). 
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Ingenious  as  this  Iiypothesis  is,  it  fails  for  that 
.•ery  reason."  It  attributes  to  the  Galilean  peasant 
a  subtlety  in  forecasting  political  combinations,  and 
planning  stratai^enis  accordingly,  which  is  hardly 
compatible  with  his  character  and  learning,  hardly 
consistent  either  with  the  pettiness  of  the  faults 
into  which  he  had  hitherto  fallen.  Of  the  other 
motives  that  have  been  assigned  we  need  not  care 
to  fix  on  any  one,  as  that  which  singly  led  him  on. 
Crime  is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  a  hundred 
motives  rushing  with  bewildering  fury  through  the 
mind  of  the  criminal. 

During  the  days  that  intervened  between  the 
supper  at  Bethany  and  "the  Paschal  or  quasi-Pas 
dial  gathering,  he  appeared  to  have  concealed  his 
treachery.  He  went  with  the  other  disciples  to 
and  fro  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  and  looked  on 
the  acted  parable  of  the  barren  and  condemned 
tree  (Mark  xi.  20-24),  and  shared  the  vigils  in 
Gethseniane  (.lohn  xviii.  2).  At  the  Last  Supper 
he  is  present,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation 
of  his  guilt  as  drawing  nearer  every  hour.  All  is 
at  first  as  if  he  were  still  faithful.  He  is  admitted 
to  tlie  feast.  His  feet  are  washed,  and  for  him 
there  are  the  fe:irful  words,  "  Ye  are  clean,  but  not 
all."  He,  it  may  be,  receives  the  bread  and  the 
wine  which  were  the  pledges  of  the  new  covenant.* 
Then  come  the  sorrowful  words  which  showed  him 
that  his  design  was  known.  "  One  of  you  shall 
betray  me."  Others  ask,  in  their  sorrow  and  con- 
fusion, "Is  it  I?"  He  too  must  ask  the  same 
question,  lest  he  should  seem  guilty  (Matt.  xxvi. 
25).  He  alone  hears  the  answer.  John  only,  and 
through  him  Peter,  and  the  traitor*  himself,  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  act  which  pointed  out 
that  he  was  the  guilty  one  (John  xiii.  26).^  After 
this  there  comes  on  him  that  paroxysm  and  insanity 
of  guilt  as  of  one  whose  human  soul  was  possessed 
by  the  Spirit  of  Evil  —  "  Satan  entered  into  him  " 
(John  xiii.  27).  The  words,  "What  thou  doest, 
do  quickly,"  come  as  a  spur  to  drive  him  on.  The 
other  disciples  see  in  them  only  a  command  which 
they  interpret  as  connected  with  the  work  he  had 
hitherto  unrlertaken.  Then  he  completes  the  sin 
from  which  even  those  words  might  have  drawn 
him  back.  He  knows  that  garden  in  which  his 
Master  and  his  companions  had  so  often  rested 
after  the  weary  work  of  the  day.  He  comes,  ac- 
companied by  a  band  of  officers  and  servants  (John 
xviii.  3).  with  the  kiss  which  was  probably  the 
usual  salutation  of  the  disciples.     The  words  of 


a  Comp.  the  remarks  on  this  hypothesis,  in  which 
Whately  followed  (unconsciously  perhaps)  in  the 
footsteps  of  Paulus,  in  Ersch  u.  Gruber's  AUgem.  En- 
cycl.  art.  "  Judas." 

b  The  question  whether  Judas  was  a  partaker  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  encompassed  with  many  difficul- 
ties, both  dogmatic  and  harmonistic.  The  general 
consensus  of  patristic  commentators  gives  an  affirm- 
ative, that  of  modern  critics  a  negative,  answer.  (Comp. 
Meyer,  Comm.  on  John  xiii.  36.) 

c  The  combination  of  the  narratives  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  not  without  grave  difficulties,  for  which 
harmonists  and  commentators  may  be  consulted.  We 
have  given  that  which  seems  the  most  probable  result. 

'/  This  passage  has  often  been  appealed  to,  as  illus- 
trating the  difference  between  /ncTa/aeAeia  and  ^erofoia. 
(t  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  the  N.  T.  writers 
■ecognize  that  distinction  (comp.  Grotius  in  Inc.). 
Still  more  questionable  is  the  notion  above  referred  to, 
•hat  St  Matthe.v  describes  his  disappointment  at  a 
result  so  OitTorent  from  that  which  he  had  reckoned 
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Jesus,  calm  and  gentle  as  they  were,  showed  thai 
this  was  what  embittered  the  treachery,  and  made 
the  sufFeriug  it  inflicted  more  acute  (Luke  xxii 
48).^ 

^V'hat  followed  in  the  confusion  of  that  night 
the  Gospels  do  not  record.  Not  many  students 
of  the  N.  T.  will  follow  Heumann  and  Archbp. 
Whately  {Essoys  vn  Daiiqeis,  1.  c.)  in  the  hypoth- 
esis that  Judas  was  "  tiie  other  discijile"  that 
was  known  to  the  high-priest,  and  brought  Peter 
in  (comp.  Meyer  on  John  xviii.  15).  It  is  proba^ 
ble  enough,  indeed,  that  he  who  had  gone  out  with 
the  high  priest's  officers  should  return  with  them 
to  wait  the  issue  of  the  trial.  Then,  wlien  it  was 
over,  came  the  reaction.  'i"he  fever  of  the  crime 
passed  away.  There  came  back  on  him  the  recol- 
lection of  the  sinless  rigliteousness  of  tiie  Master 
he  had  wronged  (Matt,  xxvii.  3).  He  repented, 
and  his  guilt  and  all  that  h.id  tempted  him  to  it 
became  hateful.''  He  will  get  rid  of  the  accursed 
tlihig,  will  transfer  it  back  again  to  those  who  with 
it  had  lured  him  on  to  destruction.  They  mock 
and  sneer  at  the  tool  whom  they  have  used,  and 
then  there  comes  over  him  the  horror  of  great 
darkness  that  precedes  self-murder.  He  has  owned 
his  sin  with  "  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,"  but  ho 
dares  not  turn,  with  any  hope  of  pardoji,  to  the 
Master  whom  he  has  betrayed.  He  hurls  the 
money,  whicli  the  priests  refused  to  take,  into  the 
sanctuary  (j/aos)  where  they  were  assembled.  For 
him  there  is  no  longer  sacrifice  or  propitiation. « 
He  is  "the  son  of  perdition"  (John  xvii.  12). 
"He  departed  and  went  and  hanged  himself" 
(Matt,  xxvii.  5).  He  went  "  unto  his  own  place  "/ 
(Acts  L  25). 

We  have  in  Acts  i.  another  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
harmonize  with  that  given  by  St.  Matthew.  There, 
in  words  which  may  have  been  spoken  by  St.  Peter 
(Meyer,  following  the  general  consensus  of  inter- 
preters), or  may  have  been  a  parenthetical  notice 
inserted  by  St.  Luke  (Calvin,  Olshausen,  and  oth- 
ers), it  is  stated  — 

(1.)  That,  instead  of  throwing  the  money  into 
the  Temple,  he  bought  (eKTrjo-OTo)  a  field  with  it. 

(2.)  That,  instead  of  hanging  himself,  "falling 
headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out." 

(3.)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  the 
priests  had  bought  it  with  the  price  of  blood,  the 
field  was  called  Aceldama. 


e  It  is  characteristic  of  the  wide,  far-reaching  sym 
pathy  of  Origen,  that  he  suggests  another  motive  for 
the  suicide  of  Judas.  Despairing  of  pardon  in  this 
life,  he  would  rush  ou  into  the  world  of  the  dead,  and 
there  (yviMvfj  tjj  i/rux)?)  meet  his  Lord,  and  confess  his 
guilt  and  ask  for  pardon  {Tract,  in  Mail.  xxxv. : 
comp.  also  Theophanes,  Horn,  xxvii.,  in  Suicer,  Thes. 
S.  V.  'louSas). 

/  The  words  tSios  tottos  in  St.  Peter's  speech  con- 
vey to  our  minds,  probably  were  meant  to  convey  to 
those  who  heard  them,  the  impression  of  some  dark 
region  in  Gehenna.  Lightfoot  and  Gill  {in  loc.)  quot« 
passages  from  rabbinical  writers  who  find  that  mean- 
ing in  the  phrase,  even  in  Gon.  xsxi.  65,  and  Num. 
xxiv.  25.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  many  interpreters  reject  that  explanation 
(comp.  Meyer,  inloc.),a  and  that  one  great  Anglican 
divine  (Hammond,  Comment,  on  N.  T.  in  loc.)  enters 
a  distinct  protest  against  it. 

fi  •  Meyer  mentions  some  who  reject  the  above  explana- 
tion respecting  iSio;  Tonos,  though  he  gives  his  own  aan<y 
Uuu  to  it.  H. 
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It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  cut  the  knot,  as  Strauss 
iiid  I  )e  Wette  have  done,  by  assunjing  one  or  both 
iccounts  to  be  spurious  and  legendary.  Heceivinj; 
both  as  authentic,  we  are  yet  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  explanation  is  to  !«  found  in  some  un- 
known series  of  facts,  of  which  we  have  liut  two 
firagnientary  narratives.  The  solutions  that  have 
been  suggested  by  commentators  and  harmonists 
are  nothing  more  than  exercises  of  ingenuity  seeking 
to  dovetail  into  each  other  jiortions  of  a  dissected 
map  which,  for  want  of  missing  pieces,  do  not  fit. 
Such  as  they  are,  it  may  lie  worth  while  to  state 
the  chief  of  them. 

As  to  (1)  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  irony  in  St.  I'eter's  words,  "  This  was  all  he 
got."  That  which  was  l)ought  with  his  money  is 
spoken  of  as  bought  by  him  (.Meyer  in  luc). 

As  to  (2)  we  have  the  explanations  — 

(a.)  That  an-ljy^aTo,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  5,  includes 
death  by  some  sudden  spasm  of  suflbcation  {(inijinn 
pectoris  ?),  such  as  niiglit  be  caused  by  the  over- 
jKiwering  misery  of  his  remorse,  and  that  then  came 
tlie  fall  described  in  the  .\cts  (Suicer,  T/ies.  s.  v. 
airiyxo^  '•  Gfotius,  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  and 
others).  By  some  this  has  even  been  connected 
with  the  name  Iscariot,  as  implying  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  this  disease  (Gill). 

(/j.)  That  the  work  of  suicide  was  but  half  ac- 
complished, and  that,  the  halter  breaking,  he  fell 
(from  a  fig-tree,  in  one  tradition)  across  the  road. 
and  was  mangled  and  crushed  by  the  carts  and 
wagons  that  passed  over  him.  This  explanation 
appears,  with  strange  and  horrible  exaggerations, 
in  the  narrative  of  I'apias,  quoted  by  G'Icumenius 
on  Acts  i.,  and  in  Theophylact  on  Jlatt.  xxvii. 

As  to  (3 )  we  have  to  choose  between  the  alterna- 
tives — 

(rt.)  That  there  were  two  Aceldamas.     [Ackl- 

DAMA.] 

(/>.)  That  the  potter's  field  which  the  priests  had 
bought  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  traitor 
met  so  terrible  a  death. 

The  life  of  Judas  has  been  represented  here  in 
the  only  light  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  look 
on  it,  as  a  human  life,  and  therefore  as  one  of 
temptation,  struggle,  freedom,  resiwnsibility.  If 
another  mode  of  speaking  of  it  appears  in  the  N.  T. ; 
if  words  are  used  which  imply  that  all  happened  an 
it  had  t)een  decreed ;  that  the  guilt  and  the  misery 
wer^  parts  of  a  Divine  plan  (.John  vi.  04,  xiii.  18: 
Acti  i.  10),  we  must  yet  remember  that  this  is  no 
single,  exceptional  instance.  All  human  actions  are 
deaJt  with  in  the  game  way.  They  appear  at  one 
moment  separate,  free,  uncontrolled  ;  at  another 
they  ar«f  links  in  a  long  chain  of  causes  and  eflects, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  which  are  in  the 
"  tiiick  darkness  where  God  is,"  or  determined  by 
an  inexorable  necessity.  No  adherence  to  a  philo- 
sophical system  frees  men  altogether  from  incon- 
sistency in  their  language.  In  proportion  as  the'r 
mind*  are  religious,  and  not  philogopliical,  tlie 
transitions  from  one  to  the  other  will  Imj  fre(iuent, 
abrupt,  and  startling. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stories  alrea<iy  men- 
tioned, there  are  but  few  traditions  that  gather 
round  the  name  of  .ludas.  It  appears,  liowever,  in 
a  strange,  hardly  intelligible  w.ay  in  the  history  of 
the  wilder  heresies  of  the  second  century.  The 
uect  of  <  'ainites,  consistent  in  their  inversion  of  nil 
that  Christians  in  general  l)clieved,  was  re|K)rted  to 
have  honored  him  as  the  only  A|)ostle  that  was  in 
of  tliC  true  uxus\a,  to  have  uiadt-  him 
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the  object  of  their  worship,  and  to  have  had  s 
Gospel  bearing  his  name  (cotnp.  Neander,  Church 
HisUynj,  ii.  153,  Fjig.  transl. ;  Iren.  adw  Hctr.  i. 
35;  Tertull.  de  Pviesc.  c.  47).«  I'or  the  general 
literature  connected  with  this  subject,  especially  for 
monographs  on  the  motive  of  Judas  and  the  manner 
of  his  dentil,  see  Winer,  Jiealwb.  For  a  full  treat- 
ment of  the  questions  of  the  relation  in  which  his 
guilt  stood  to  the  life  of  Christ,  comp.  Stier's  U'tnds 
of  lilt  Lord  Jesus,  on  the  passages  where  Judas  is 
mentioned,  and  in  particular  vol.  vii.  pp.  40-07, 
Eng.  trans.  E.  II.  P. 

*  Question  I.  What  was  the  character  of  J  uda« 
Iscariot  ? 

A.  What  was  his  intellectual  character? 

(a.)  There  are  more  signs  in  the  Gospels  that 
.ludas  had  a  strong  and  sturdy  intellect  than  that 
.some  of  the  other  disciples  had.  It  may  lie  sur- 
mised from  John  xii.  4-8  as  compared  with  Mat- 
thew xxvi.  8-11  and  Mark  xiv.  4-7,  that  especially 
in  financial  aHairs  he  had  a  marked  influence  ujjon 
his  fellow  ajjostles.  He  was  ap|)ointefl  to  suj)erin- 
tend  the  funds,  and  disburse  the  ch.irities  of  the 
retinue  which  accompanied  the  IMessiah.  At  one 
time  (Luke  viii.  1-3)  this  retinue  needed  a  careful, 
exact,  and  sharp-sighted  treasurer.  We  may  pre- 
sume tiiat  Judas's  intellectiwl  fitness  for  this  office 
was  one  reason  for  his  apjxjintment  to  it.  Some 
(as  Rodatz)  have  supjwsed  that  e.ich  of  the  disci- 
ples in  his  turn  had  the  oversight  of  the  money 
belonging  to  the  retinue  of  Christ.  Hut  this  mere 
conjecture  is  adverse  to  the  Uililical  impression. 

(i.)  AlthoTigh  the  Gospels  give  us  more  intima- 
tions of  shrewdness  as  characteristic  of  Judas  than 
.IS  characteristic  of  the  other  disciples,  they  do  not 
inqtly  that  he  had  so  extensive  a  reach  of  mind  as 
s<mie  German  theorists  ascribe  to  him.  According 
to  these  theorists  he  was  so  sharp-sighted  as  to 
reason  in  a  manner  like  the  following :  — 

"  It  may  be  inferred  from  cerlain  words  of  the 
Master  [Matthew  xix.  28]  that  he  will  assume  a 
temporal  throne,  and  exalt  his  twelve  apostles  to  Ije 
his  twelve  princes;  it  iiiay  be  infen-ed  from  certain 
exhibitions  of  jH>pular  feeling  [John  xii.  12-19]  that 
the  ma-sses  of  the  Jews  are  now  ready,  and  need 
only  an  impulse  .and  occasion  to  enthrone  him ;  the 
betray.al  will  put  the  Messiah  into  such  a  position 
that  he  ihust  declare  himself;  the  Jewish  rulers 
will  at  once  resist  his  pretensions,  but  the  j)eople 
will  at  once  stand  up  for  him,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship will  overcome  the  rulers;  the  betrayal  will  thus 
be  the  means  of  introducing  a  new  administration 
highly  advantag'eous  to  the  state,  of  expediting  the 
royal  glory  of  the  Master,  and  the  princely  honors 
of  the  di.sciples;  of  pleasing  by  exalting  the  king, 
rather  tlian  of  displeasing  by  degnuiing  him." 

\\'e  do  not  know  enough  to  deny  outright  that 
such  a  plan,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  it,  may  have 
momentarily  occurred  to  Judas;  but  the  Gospels 
do  not  lu.ake  upon  us  the  impression  of  his  having 
that  kind  of  intellect  which  remains  tteadj'ust  in 
such  a  comprehensive  plan. 

H.   What  was  the  moral  character  of  Judas? 

((>.)  Some  writers  regard  him  as  (XJSsrssing  a 
merely  cold  and  calculating  spirit  unsusceptible  to 
tho  influences  flowing  from  the  virtues  of  the  Mes- 
siaii;  as  having  full  confidence  in  the  superiority 
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)f  Jesus  to  his  enemies  and  in  his  abihty  to  extri- 
;ate  himself  from  their  strataj^enis ;  therefore  as 
devising  the  traitorous  scheme  without  malice  as 
well  as  without  love  toward  his  Master,  and  with 
%  frigid  plan  of  making  game  of  the  Jewish  rulers, 
getting  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver  Isy  the  trick  of  the 
betrayal  which  he  believed  would  be  harmless  to 
others  while  profitable  to  himself.  But  the  intima- 
tions of  tlie  Gospels  are  that  Judas  combined  a 
rude  strength  of  feeling  with  his  financial  sagacity. 
His  keenness  of  remorse,  his  bitter  regrets,  the 
powerful  emotions  terminating  in  his  fearful  death 
are  signs  that  he  was  impressible  to  the  motives  of 
goodness;  that  he  alternated  suddeidy  from  an  ex- 
citement of  avarice  to  an  excitement  of  a  sense  of 
shame  and  from  both  to  an  excitement  of  the  sense 
ti  right  and  the  fear  of  retribution. 

(0. )  Another  class  of  writers  represent  Iscariot  as 
a  man  of  benevolence  and  probity :  see  Question 
II.  a. 

(c.)  Still  another  class  (represented  by  Daub)  re- 
gard the  traitor  as  a  man  who  even  before  his 
entrance  upon  the  apostleship  "  had  fallen  irrevo- 
cably a  prey  to  evil,"  had  become  "  a  hopelessly 
bad  man,"  "  a  devil  in  the  flesh,"  an  impersonation 
of  "the  evil  which  has  utterly  cast  off  all  humatuty," 
etc.,  etc.  This  supposition  is  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  Jesus,  ever  mindful  of  the  fitnesses  of  things, 
entrusted  to  Iscariot  so  responsible  an  office  as  that 
of  the  bursar;  also  by  the  fiict  that  Judas,  so  far 
from  being  regarded  by  his  fellow  disciples  as  a 
fiend,  was  for  a  long  time  not  suspected  of  any 
misdemeanor;  that  the  Apostles  were  surprised  when 
his  future  treason  was  annouticed  at  the  Paschal 
Supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  21  ff.;  JIark  xiv.  18  ff.;  Luke 
Kxii.  21  tt'. ;  John  xiii.  11,  18,  23  ff.),  and,  even  when 
he  was  expelled  from  their  company,  thought  that 
he  was  sent  forth  on  a  religious  or  benevolent 
errand  (.fohn  xiii.  27—30),  to  gather  provisions  for 
the  feast-week,  or  to  distribute  charities  among  the 
poor,  perhaps  to  provide  some  indigent  families  with 
money  sufficient  for  enabling  them  to  offer  the  fes- 
tival sacrifices. 

((/.)  Another  class  of  writers  adopt  an  intermediate 
and  more  probable  theory,  that,  although  Judas  had 
a  strength,  tact,  and  carefulness  of  spirit  which 
fittfid  him  to  conduct  the  secular  afliiirs  of  the 
Lord's  retinue,  he  bad  no  largeness  of  mind  nor 
loftiness  of  aim  which  fitted  him  for  great  exploits ; 
he  had  a  firnniess  of  soul  which  qualified  him  to 
endure  persecution,  but  led  him  to  his  terrilJe 
suicide;  he  was  mean,  sordid,  miserly,  but  still  not 
insensiiile  to  the  attractions  of  the  opposte  charac- 
ter; although  engrossed  with  selfish  aims  which 
made  him  at  times  frigid  and  relentless,  he  had 
yet  a  passionate  nature  which  made  him  at  other 
times  violent  in  self-reproach ;  he  had  enough  of 
moral  sentiment  to  know  the  right  and  put  on  the 
semblance  of  it;  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  for  .so 
long  a  time  the  confidence  of  the  disciples  unless 
he  had  counterfeited  their  virtues,  and  he  is  im- 
plicitly accused  by  John  (xii.  6)  of  hypocritical 
pretensions;  although  his  powers  and  sensibilities 
were  in  a  singular  degree  disproportioned  to  each 
other,  yet  they  did  not  place  him  l)eyond  the  reach 
of  hope  for  his  improvement,  nor  leave  him  (as  he 
■g  so  often  represented)  an  altogether  exceptional 
ja.se  of  humanity.  The  sins  of  Judas  were  tnose 
»f  deliberate  intent ;  the  sins  of  I'eter  were  those  of 
Hidden  lapse.  Christ  says  to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  23): 
»  Uet  thou  behind  me,  Satan  "  ;  he  says,  with  more 
ieliberat*  emphasis,  of  Judas  (John  vi.  70)    "  Have 
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I  not  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  " 
still  the  sins  of  both  Peter  and  Judas  were  human 
and  therefore  when  Peter  speaks  in  Acts  i.  l(!-23 
of  the  traitor's  suicide  he  maintains  a  reticence 
which  indicates  that  the  author  of  the  denial  did 
not  think  it  seemly  to  hurl  any  violent  epithets 
against  the  author  of  the  betrayal.  I'A'en  if  (as 
Meyer,  Alford)  we  suppose  that  the  18th  and  19th 
verses  of  Acts  i.  belong  to  the  speech  of  Peter,  they 
stand  in  significant  contrast  with  his  open  denun- 
ciations of  other  bad  men ;  as  for  instance  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  Second  Epistle.  But  the 
internal  evidence  is  (see  I3r.  Gill  on  Acts  i.  15-20) 
that  those  two  verses  were  intercalated  by  Luke, 
whose  medical  education  would  prompt  him  to  such 
a  statement,  and  who  with  a  mixture  of  severity 
and  derision  suggests  ideas  like  the  following: 
"  This  man  so  eager  in  his  pursuit  of  wealth  ended 
his  pursuit  in  acquiring  a  piece  of  land,  the  very 
name  of  which  is  infamous.  AVhat  sha'l  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soulV  This  man  gained  a  contemptible 
part  of  the  world,  and  amid  disgusting  bruises  o/ 
his  body,  lost  his  soul." 

Because  our  Lord  addressed  the  loyal  disciples  in 
a  strain  of  rebuke  similar  to  that  which  he  applied 
to  Judas  (compare  Matt.  xvi.  23  with  John  vi.  70; 
also  Matt.  xxvi.  10,  Mark  xiv.  6-9  with  John  xii. 
7,  8),  some  writers  have  inferred  that  Iscariot  was 
not  eminently  selfish.  Some  (as  Goldhorn)  have 
denied  that  the  EvangeUsts  accuse  him  of  cherishing 
an  avaricious  temper, 'or  of  practicing  embezzlement 
for  his  own  personal  advantage.  He  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  kind  of  prototype  of  St.  Crispin, 
who  is  the  tutelary  saint  of  slioemakers,  and  who 
with  his  brother  Ci'ispianus  was  martyred  in  a.  d. 
287,  after  having  his  hands  and  feet  plunged  into 
molten  lead.  This  saint,  like  Iscariot,  was  called  a 
"thief,"  for  in  his  benevolent  zeal  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  purloining  leather  frou)  the  compara- 
tively rich  in  order  that  he  might  make  shoes  of  it 
for  the  comparatively  poor.  But  the  supposition 
that  Judas  Iscariot  was  ab50rbed  in  such  a  Cris- 
pinade  is  as  idle  as  the  medieval  legend  that  the 
twenty  pieces  of  silver  for  which  Josejjh  was  sold 
by  his  brethren  found  their  way  at  last  into  the 
Jevvi-ih  Temple,  were  paid  to  Judas  for  his  treason, 
and  were  finally  returned  by  him  into  the  temple 
treasury. 

Question  II.  What  were  the  motives  inducing 
Judas  to  betray  his  Lord '? 

In  his  Essay  on  Judas  Iscariot,  Mr.  De  Quincey 
says  :  "  Everything  connected  with  our  ordinary 
conceptions  of  this  man,  of  his  real  purposes,  and 
of  his  ultimate  fate,  apparently  is  erroneous."  "  It 
must  always  be  important  to  recall  within  the  fold 
of  Christian  forgiveness  any  one  who  has  long  been 
sequestered  from  human  charity,  and  haa  tenanted 
a  Pariah  grave.  In  the  greatest  and  most  mem- 
orable of  earthly  trageflies  Judas  is  a  prominent 
figure.  So  long  as  the  earth  revolves,  he  cannot 
be  forgotten.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  doubt  affect- 
ing his  case,  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt."  We  are  indeed  apt  to  err  in  supposing 
that  the  entire  character  of  Judas,  and  esijecially 
his  signal  crimes,  were  essentially  different  from  the 
character  and  crimes  of  other  bad  men.  \\'e  are 
also  apt  to  err  in  supposing  that  he  had  a  clear  and 
definite  view  of  the  exact  evils  which  would  befall 
the  Messiah,  and  that  he  did  not  endeavor,  like 
other  bad  men,  to  palliate  his  crime  by  imagining 
that  its  evil  results  would  in  some  way  oi  other  be 
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prevented.  (See  Neander's  Leben  Jesu,  p.  079  f. 
4c-  AuH. )  We  are  further  apt  to  err  in  supijosiiig 
that  Judas  must  liave  had  a  single  solitary  motive, 
or  else  a  self-consistent  system  of  motives  for  his 
treason.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  spirit  which  was 
driven  hither  ancT  thither  by  a  tumult  of  emotions, 
some  of  which  were  at  variance  with  others;  to 
have  been  liiie  a  merchant  on  the  e\e  of  bankruptcy 
distracted  with  conflicting  impulses;  to  have  been 
bewildered  by  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus;  not  to 
have  known  exactly  what  to  exjject ;  to  have  been 
at  last  surprised  (Meyer  on  Alatt.  xxvi.  14-10) 
that  Jesus  did  not  foil  bis  adversaries  and  esca[je 
the  crucifixion. 

(rt.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  Judas  was  animated, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  Jewish  patriotism. 
He  has  been  called  by  some  "  Kiii  braver  JIann  " ; 
he  has  been  thought  by  others  to  have  combined 
certain  selfish  impulses  with  his  patriotism  and 
benevolence.  Jesus  aould  not  have  made  a  mistake 
iu  selecting  him  as  a  disciple  and  bursar;  therefore 
Judas  must  have  been  worthy  of  the  selection.  Jlr. 
De  Quincey,  who  thinks  that  Judas  as  the  purse- 
bearer  for  the  disciples  had  "  the  most  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  was  best  acquainted  with  the  temjier 
of  the  times,"  and  could  not  "  have  made  any 
gross  blunder  as  to  the  wislies  and  secret  designs 
of  the  iK)pulace  in  Jerusalem,"  (for  >'  his  official 
duty  must  have  brought  him  every  day  into  minute 
and  circumstantial  communication  with  an  im- 
portant order  of  men,  namely,  petty  shop-keepers," 
who  "  in  all  countries  alike  fulfill  a  great  jKjlitical 
function,")  supjwses  that  Iscariot  had  reason  to 
hope  not  only  tor  the  rising  of  the  Jewish  populace 
in  behalf  of  the  Messiah,  but  also  perhaps  for  the 
ultimate  aid  of  the  Konians  in  defending  him 
against  the  Jewisli  rulers.  (.See  Thtol.  L'ssoys,  I. 
147-177;  see  also  above,  Quest.  I.  A.  ('J.)-)  But  as 
the  intelle<;t  of  Jud.is  fitted  him  for  small  though 
dexterous  manccuvres  rather  than  for  adhering  stead- 
fastly to  any  great  [wlitical  scheme,  so  his  heart 
was  more  ready  to  grasp  some  iJetty  contracted 
stratagem  of  selfishness,  than  to  persevere  in  any 
large  plan  of  patriotism.  Besides,  if  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  betrayal  under  the  influence  of  this 
wide-reaching  plan,  he  prob.ably  would  not  at  last 
have  summed  up  the  history  of  it  by  the  words 
which  excluded  tlie  semblance  of  an  apology :  "  I 
have  sinned  in  that  I  have  Ijetrayed  the  innocent 
blood,"  j\Iatt.>  xxvii.  4;  nor  probably  would  the 
considerate  Jesus  have  uttered  against  the  "  lost" 
man,  "  the  son  of  perdition,"  those  significant 
words,  "  Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never 
been  bom,"  John  xvii.  11 ;  JIatt.  xxvi.  24;  Mark 
xiv.  21;  nor  probai)ly  would  Luke  have  character- 
ized the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  as  «'  the  reward  of 
iniquity,"  Acts  i.  18,  like  Bahuim's  "  wages  of  un- 
righteousness," 2  I'eter  ii.  15;  nor  probably  wouKl 
Peter  have  applied  to  Judas  those  fearful  predic- 
tions of  the  I'salms,  Acts  i.  16,  20,  as  Matthew 
applied  the  srjlemn  words  of  Zech.ariah,  Matt,  xxvii. 
9,  10;  nor  would  the  beloved  disciple  have  exhibited 
such  an  involuntary  outflow  of  indignation  against 
the  traitor  as  appears  in  big  Gospel  xii.  6,  xiii.  27- 
30,  xiv.  22  (see  Meyer),  vi.  70,  71;  nor  |)erhaps 
would  the  synoptists,  in  giving  their  catalogue  of 
the  Apo«tle»(,  have  uniformly  phiced  at  the  foot  of  the 
list  the  name  of  ".ludiu*  Iscariot  who  also  betrayed 
him,"  Matt.  x.  4;  .Mark  iii.  1"J;   I.uke  vi.  10. 

(I>.)  It  is  a  more  plausible  theory  that  I.'ic.ariot  was 
impelled  to  bis  crime  by  a  dej*ire  to  avoid  the  shame 
of  being  »c  Irequently  and  pointedly  rebuked  by 
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the  .Niessiah.  Although  he  w.as  willing  to  sell  hii 
kiss  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  yet  he  was  a  man. 
and  must  have  had  some  wish  to  avoid  the  repri- 
mands which  were  becoming  more  and  more  solemn 
and  pointed. 

(c. )  Connected  with  the  preceding  was  his  desire 
to  avert  from  himself  the  fiersecutions  and  othei 
evils  which  were  to  come  on  the  disciples.  Even 
if,  in  his  calculation  of  chances,  he  did  solace  him- 
self with  the  possibility  of  driving  the  Messiah  up 
to  the  temporal  throne,  still  he  must  have  had  a 
prevailing  fear  that  the  new  kingdom  was  not  to 
be  speedily  established.  It  appears  far  more  prob- 
able that  he  was  influenced  by  an  aim  to  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  Jews  by  deUvering  the  Saviour  to 
their  custody,  than  by  an  aim  to  earn  the  gratitude 
of  the  .Saviour  and  the  disciples  by  hastening  their 
elevation  to  thrones.  Especially  does  it  ai)pear  so, 
when  we  reflect  that  during  the  hours  of  the  day 
preceding  his  formation  of  the  traitorous  purpose, 
he  had  probably  heard,  or  heard  of,  those  fearful 
words  of  Christ  which  jjortended  violent  changes 
in  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Apostles  (see  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xiv.;  Mark  xiii.; 
Luke  xxi. ;  see  also  (e.)  below). 

(d.)  One  of  the  motives  which  strengthened  all 
the  others  for  the  treason  was  probably  the  traitor's 
dissatisfaction  with  the  principles  of  the  new  king- 
dom (Neander's  Leben  Jt.iu,  p.  079  f.).  He  saw 
more  and  more  distinctly,  and  the  scene  recorded 
in  John  xii.  1-9  confirmed  him  in  the  belief,  that 
the  spiritual  kingdom  would  yield  him  i)Ut  a  meagre 
living.  It  was  to  require  a  haljit  of  lowly  self-denial, 
and  was  to  be  characterijied  by  services  to  the  poor. 
For  these  senices  he  had  no  taste. 

(e.)  Mingled  with  his  aversion  to  spiritual  duty, 
was  his  vindictive  spirit  impelling  liim  to  work 
some  uildefined  sort  of  injury  to  the  Messiah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  mo.st  i)lausible  hypothesis,  he  had 
been  chagrined  by  the  fact  that,  although  the 
almoner  of  the  disciples,  he  yet  had  a  lower  place 
than  I'eter,  James,  and  especially  John  in  the 
esteem  of  his  Master;  his  revenge,  having  been 
repeatedly  inflamed  by  slights  and  censures,  was 
set  all  on  fire  when  he  was  reprimanded,  and  the 
generous  woman  applauded,  at  the  feast  of  the 
unction  on  the  evening  after  Tuesday ;  stung  by 
that  disgrace,  he  formed  his  jilan  of  the  betrayal ; 
he  may  not  have  determined  the  exact  time  of 
executing  that  plan,  but  having  been  still  further 
irritated  at  the  Paschal  supjjer  on  the  evening  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  and  having  been  goaded  on  by 
the  mandate  "  what  thou  doest  do  quickly."  he  did 
not  sleep  as  the  other  disciples  did  on  Thursday 
nicht,  but  then  precipitated  himself  into  his  crime 
(Meyer  and  others  supijose  that  he  then  formed  his 
puri)Ose  of  the  crime).  On  Tuesday,  during  the 
Saviour's  last  visit  to  the  Temple,  the  Jewish  rulers 
hatl  been  violently  incensed  against  him  by  tne' 
speeches  recorded  in  ISIatt.  xxii.  and  xxiii.,  Mark 
xii.,  and  Luke  xx.  On  the  evening  after  that  day, 
when  Judas  w.-is  irritated  by  the  rejjrimaiid  of  his  • 
Master,  he  would  naturally  think  of  the  .lews  cut 
to  the  heart  by  the  same  reprover,  and  would  be 
tempted  to  conspire  with  them  against  the  author 
of  these  reprimands.  This  was  the  critical  period 
for  him  to  turn  "  State's  Evidence,"  and  to  join 
hands  with  the  Saidiedrim  as  I'ilute  joined  liandi 
with  llerod. 

(/■.)  .Another  of  the  motives  working  in  the 
tr.iitor's  mind  was  avarice.  Three  hundred  denarii 
had  been  kept  out  of  his  purse  two  days  before  tht 
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betrayal  (John  xi.  1-0),  antl  this  needless  loss  inten- 
jified  his  miserly  as  well  as  retaliatory  spirit.  It  has 
been  objected  (even  by  Neander)  that  lie  could  not 
have  been  influenced  by  so  small  a  reward  as 
eighteen  dollars.  It  is  true  that  the  words  "  eighteen 
dollars  "  in  .\merican  coinage  represent  the  value 
of  thirty  shekels  of  silver  at  the  time  of  Josephus; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  eighteen  dollars 
according  to  the  American  standard  represent  a  far 
smaller  amount  of  purchasing  jwwer  than  was  rep- 
resented by  the  thirty  silverlings  of  .Josephus.  For 
obtaining  this  sum  Judas  did  not  regard  one  kiss 
as  a  very  great  work.  Besides,  an  avaricious  man 
is  often  more  affected  by  a  small  gain  than  a  large 
one.  A  little  in  the  hand  also  is  more  attractive 
to  him  than  much  in  the  prospect.  Even  if  he 
had  endeavored  to  encourage  or  excuse  himself  by 
sudden  gleams  of  hope  that  he  would  acquire  wealth 
by  expediting  the  JNIessianic  reign,  these  fitful 
gleams  could  not  relieve  his  prevailing  expectation 
that  the  new  reign  would  leave  him  poor;  and 
thirty  shekels  of  silver  paid  down  were  a  surer  good 
than  the  spiritual  honors  of  the  uncertain  kingdom. 
That  in  the  tumultuous  rush  of  his  evil  thoughts 
the  traitor  was  under  the  special  power  of  avarice, 
revenge,  and  distaste  for  the  spiritualities  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  is  intimated  in  Scriptures  like 
the  following:  Luke  xxii.  3;  John  vi.  12  and  70, 
xii.  6,  xiii.  2,  10,  11,  27. 

Question  III.  Why  did  Clirist  select  and  retain 
Judas  as  one  of  the  Apostles '? 

We  may  consider  the  call  of  Judas  as  made  by 
man,  and  as  made  by  Gud. 

A.  Regarding  it  as  made  merely  by  the  ?nnn 
Jesus,  theologians  have  maintained,  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  the  following  theories :  — 

(a.)  At  the  first  Christ  understood  the  financial 
abilities,  but  not  the  thievish  or  treacherous  ten- 
dencies of  Iscariot.  These  were  not  discovered 
until  they  were  developed  In  the  passion  week,  or 
at  least  not  until  it  was  too  late  to  eject  him  from 
the  Saviours  family.  The  reasons  for  reUiiniiifj 
were  different  from  those  for  originally  appointing 
him.  The  traitor  would  have  been  irritated  by  the 
expulsion,  and  would  have  precipitated  the  delivery 
of  Jesus  to  his  enemies  before  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Messianic  work.  "  That  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  that  Judas  was  a  thoroughly 
bad  man,  and  yet  received  him  among  the  twelve 
is  altogether  impossible."  Schenkel's  Chni-icter 
of  Jesus  portrayed,  vol.  ii.  p.  218;  see  also  UU- 
mann"s  Siiiullosigkeil  Jesu,  Sect.  3;  'Winer's  Real- 
worterb.  art.  Judas. 

{b. )  From  the  first  Christ  was  perfectly  certain  of 
the  traitor's  miserly  and  dishonest  aims;  but  he 
knew  the  necessity  of  being  delivered  up  to  be  cruci- 
fied ;  he  must  have  some  instrument  for  being  given 
over  to  the  power  of  his  enemies;  he  singled  out 
Judas  as  that  instrument,  and  the  discipleship  as 
a  convenience  for  that  work. 

(c.)  A  more  plausible  account  than  either  of  the 
preceding  is :  The  Messiah  perceived  Iscariot's 
business  talents,  economical  habits  and  other  to  us 
unknown  qualifications  for  the  discipleship ;  he  per- 
ceived also  the  disqualifications  which  were  less 
prominent  in  Iscariot's  earlier  than  in  his  later  life. 
for  they  became  more  and  more  aggravated  as  the 
jisciple  hardened  his  heart  in  resisting  the  influence 
»f  the  Master;  when  the  appointment  was  made 
the  other  .Vpostles  do  not  appear  to  have  disap- 
|)roved  of  it  or  wondered  at  it,  many  to  us  unknown 
aicumstances  conspiring  to  justify  it;  while  the 
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Saviour  knew  the  enl  tendencies  of  Judas  a'lid  ex- 
pected that  these  germs  of  iniquity  would  unfold 
themselves  in  embezzlement  and  treason  (John  ii. 
2.3,  vi.  64,  70;  Matt.  ix.  4;  Mark  ii.  8),  still  he 
encouraged  in  himself  a  hope  that  he  might  coun- 
teract those  wrong  proclivities,  and  that  the  sordid 
spirit  would  be  refined  an(4  elevated  by  the  apostol- 
ical office — by  the  honors  of  it  (^latt.  sis.  28; 
Luke  xxii.  30),  by  the  powers  belonging  to  it  (Luke 
xi.  1!J),  by  the  personal  instructions  given  to  the 
occupants  of  it  (especially  such  instructions  as  Matt, 
vi.  19-34,  xiii.  22,  23;  Mark  viii.  36,  x.  2.5;  Luke 
xvi.  11),  by  the  indefinable  endearments  of  being 
"(w<A  Jesus"  (Mark  iii.  14  compared  with  Acts 
i.  17;  Acts  iv.  13;  Phil  i.  23;  Col.  iii.  3,  4:  1 
Thess.  iv.  17;  see  Dr.  N.  E.  Burt's  Hours  among 
the  Gospels,  xxviii.);  while  the  Saviour  could  not 
fully  believe  that  his  efforts  would  be  successful  in 
reforming  the  traitor,  still  he  could  not  doubt  that 
they  would  be  successful  in  improving  the  character 
of  other  men  —  that  the  patience,  forbearance,  forti- 
tude, caution,  gentleness,  persevering  love  mani- 
fested in  his  treatment  of  the  purse-bearer  (as  in 
washing  the  traitor's  feet,  and  in  giving  him  the 
sweetened  bread)  would  be  a,usefnl  example  to  tliR 
church,  that  his  own  character  would  be  set  off 
with  more  distinctness  by  its  contrast  with  that  of 
Judas  ^  good  contrasted  with  evil,  moral  strength 
amid  physical  weakness  illustrated  by  moral  weak- 
ness amid  physical  strength  —  and  that  such  a  con- 
fession as  "  I  have  betraj'ed  the  innocent  blood  " 
would  retam  through  all  time  a  marked  historical 
importance,  and  would  be  a  symbol  of  the  triumph 
of  virtue  over  vice.  Could  the  Herieemer  have 
cherished  any  degree  of  anticipation  tliat  he  might 
win  Iscariot  to  a  life  of  virtue,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  believed  that  he  should  not  succeed? 
The  human  mind  often  cherishes  a  feel)le  expecta- 
tion of  favoral)le  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
believes  on  the  whole  that  the  results  will  be  un- 
fiworable;  makes  untiring  efforts  for  a  good,  and 
in  one  view  of  it  faintly  expects  to  succeed,  but  in 
another  view  of  it  fully  anticipates  a  failure.  Amid 
this  conflict  of  hopes  and  fears,  called  by  the  Latins 
spes  insperata,  one  man  "  against  hope  believed  in 
hope,"  Kom.  iv.  18,  and  other  men  "  against  hope  " 
have  disbelieved  and  labored  ''in  hope." 

B.  Regarding  the  call  of  Judas  to  the  apostle- 
ship,  as  made  by  God,  theologians  have  used  it  for 
a  test  of  their  speculations  on  the  nafjure  of  moral 
government,  etc.  In  reality  there  is  no  other  kind 
of  objection  to  the  fiict  that  the  Most  High  in  his 
providence  allowed  Judas  to  be  one  of  the  Jirst 
preachers  of  the  Go3[^l,  than  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  in  his  providence  allowed  other  unfit  men  to  be 
eminent  preachers  of  it,  or  that  helkis  allowed  un- 
worthy men  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  justice,  or  to 
reign  on  the  throne  which,  even  although  they  were 
"ordained  of  God,"  they  have  tarnished.  The 
mystery  here  is  the  old  mystery  of  moral  evil :  see 
Olshausen  on  Matthew  sxvii.  3-10.  As  men  differ 
in  their  speculations  in  regard  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  sin  and  moral  govermnent,  they  differ,  of 
course,  in  regard  to  the  sin  of  Juda.s  as  related  to 
that  government. 

(n.)  Some  maintain  that  Iscariot  was  called  to  his 
office  on  the  ground  of  his  constitutional  fitness 
and  without  any  prevision  of  his  treason,  sin  being 
"  altogether  arbitrary  and  inconsequential,"  and 
thus  incapable  of  being  foreknown  by  any  mind. 

(b.)  Others  maintain,  that  his  treason  was  for& 
known,  but  wa»  not  included  in  the  divine  plan 
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Just  as  all  other  sin  is  said  to  be  foreseen,  but  not 
predetermined;  and  just  as  many  vile  men  are  prov- 
identially called  to  occupy  offices  which  it  is  fore- 
seen they  will  disgrace. 

((•.)  Others  maintain  that  his  treason  was  com- 
prehended in  the  divine  plan  (as  may  be  inferred 
from  John  xiii.  18-20,  Acts  i.  lU-20,  Acts  iv.  28; 
see  Meyer  on  Matt.  xxvi.  14-27,  John  vi.  70);  but 
still  the  sin  was  included  in  this  plan  not  directly, 
but  inciiltnlaUy ;  the  plan  was  adopted  not  in  any 
degree  on  account  of  the  sin,  but  in  (ksjjile  of  it, 
and  Judas  himself  was  appointed  to  his  office  not 
because  the  appointment  was  directly  a  good  or  a 
means  of  good,  but  because  it  was  incident'd  to 
those  means  of  good  which  were  directly  predeter- 
mined. 

((/.)  Others  maintain,  that  the  appointment  and 
conduct  of  Jud;is  wpre  parts  of  the  plan  of  God, 
just  E^s  directly  as  the  movements  of  matter  are 
parts  of  that  plan.  Of  these  divines,  one  class 
assign  various  uses  for  which  the  appointment  was 
designed,  and  these  are  all  the  uses  which  in  fact 
result  from  it;  another  cla^s  regard  the  reasons  for 
tiie  appointment  as  shrouded  in  a  mystery  which 
does  not  admit  an  investigation. 

Question  IV.  —  llow  can  we  reconcile  the  ap- 
parent discrepancies  in  the  Biblical  narratives  of 
Judas? 

A.  One  of  these  discrepancies  relates  to  the 
manner  of  the  betrayal.  According  to  Matthew 
xxvi.  48-50,  Mark  xiv.  44-40,  Luke  xxii.  47,  48, 
the  Saviour  was  pointed  out  to  his  captors  by  Judas 
tenderly  embracing  him.  According  to  John  xviii. 
4-8  the  Saviour  came  forward  and  voluntarily  made 
himself  known  to  the  captors  while  Judas  was 
standing  with  them.  One  of  the  various  methods 
in  which  the  two  accounts  may  be  harmonized,  is 
the  following:  Judas  had  stipulated  to  designate 
the  Messiah  by  a  kiss;  the  Messiah,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  captors  approaching,  advanced  to  meet 
them;  they,  noticing  his  approach,  halted  (per- 
haps in  amazement);  Judas  went  forward,  gave 
the  significant  embi-ace,  returned,  and  stood  with 
the  captors;  -lesus  continued  his  walk  toward  them, 
and  when  sufficiently  near,  addressed  them  in  the 
words  cited  by  John.  The  fact  of  the  kiss  had 
l)een  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists,  and  had  thus 
become  generally  known  before  .lohn  wrote;  there- 
fore he  did  not  allude  to  it.  The  fact  of  Christ's 
own  suiisequent  announcement  of  himself  may  not 
have  been  so  generalfy  known,  therefore  John  made 
it  prominent.  (See  Tholuck  and  Meyer  on  John 
xviii.  4-7.) 

A  less  probable  version  is,  that  Judas,  in  order 
to  fulfill  his  engagement,  gave  the  promised  sign 
after  Jesus  l*ul  announced  himself.  Another  is, 
thai  the  sign  w.'ts  given  twice:  at  first  was  not  ob- 
served (for  it  was  night)  \\y  the  captors,  and  was 
therefore  given  the  second  time. 

B.  The  most  imiwrtant  of  the  allcgefl  discrepan- 
cies relate  to  the  last  developments  of  Judaa. 

It  is  sjiid  in  Matthew  xxvii.  (J,  7,  that  tiie  chief 
pricKts  botight  the  Potter's  I'ield;  but  it  is  said  in 
Acts  i.  18,  that  Judas  bought  it  with  the  thirty 
silverlings.  Among  the  various  allowable  methods 
of  reconciling  these  passages,  the  following  is 
adopted  by  the  major!ty  of  the  best  interpreters: 
the  word  dKri^ffaro  ni.iy  denote  not  only  "  pur- 
3liased,"  but  also  "  caused  to  be  purchased," 
•'gave  occasion  for  the  purcliase,"  and  thus  we 
glean  from  the  two  accounts  the  connected  narra- 
6\e  that  in  conBequeiice  of  Judass  treachery  and 
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the  eighteen  dollars  obtained  by  it,  the  chii  f  ptiesU 
some  time  after  his  death  purchased  the  lield  of 
Blood.  This  field  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  the' 
identical  field  on  which  Judas  died.  But  we  are 
not  80  informed  by  the  Evangelists.  The  field  which 
was  purchased  may  have  been  on  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Council  over  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  it  may 
have  been  called  the  Field  of  Blood  for  two  reasons; 
first,  it  was  purchased  with  "the  price  of  blood; " 
secondly,  with  the  money  obtained  from  him 
"  whose  bloody  end  was  so  notorious  "  (Ilackett'a 
Comm.  on  Acts  i.  19). 

It  is  said  in  Matthewxxvii.  5,  that  Judas  hanged 
himself;  and  in  Acts  i.  18  that  "  falling  headlong 
he  burst  asunder  (cracked  open)  in  the  midst,  and 
all  his  bowels  gushed  out."  Several  of  the  terrible 
legends  in  regard  to  Judas  have  been  suggested  by 
these  narratives:  see  Hoffmann,  Leljin  Jesic  nach 
den  Apohryphen,  §  77.  ^^'e  cannot  affirm  that 
there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  statements 
when  there  is  a  plausible  hypothesis  on  which  the 
two  can  be  reconciled.  There  are  several  hjpotheses 
on  which  these  two  .statements  can  be  harmonized. 
One  of  these  hypotheses  which  is  in  striking  uni- 
formity with  an  old  tradition,  and  is  in  itself  so 
credible  that  some  of  the  most  decided  rationalists 
(as  Eritzsclie)  have  adopted  it  in  the  main,  is  that 
Matthew  describes  the  beginning,  and  Luke  the 
end  of  the  death-scene;  that  the  traitor  suspended 
himself  on  a  bough  which  hung  over  a  precipice, 
and  the  rope  broke,  or  the  bough  broke,  or  some 
one,  unwilling  to  have  such  a  spectacle  exhibited 
during  the  holy  week,  cut  the  rope  or  the  bough, 
and  the  traitor  fell  with  such  physical  results  as 
Luke  describes.  Travellers  in  Palestine  exploring 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  have  been  impressed  with 
the  probability  of  this  hypothesis;  see  especially 
Hackett's  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  j)p.  204-208. 
Xo  jury  in  the  world  would  hesitate  to  adopt  an 
hypothesis  similar  to  the  preceding  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  two  apparently  conflicting  testimonies 
given  in  court. 

Partly  on  account  of  these  imagined  discrepan- 
cies, it  has  been  supposed  (without  any  external 
evidence,  however),  not  only  by  such  critics  as 
Strauss  and  Kenan,  but  also  by  more  consenatixe 
scholars,  that  either  Matthew  xxvii.  .3-10,  or  else 
that  Acts  i.  18,  19,  must  be  spurious.  Prof.  Nor- 
ton (in  his  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  abridged 
edition,  ]>p.  438-441)  gives  the  following  among 
other  reasons  for  rejecting  Matthew  xxvii.  3- 10. 

(1.)  "At  first  view  this  account  of  Judas  has 
the  aspect  of  an  interpolation.  It  is  inserted  so  as 
to  disyoin  a  narrative,  the  difl^erent  parts  of  which, 
when  it  is  removed,  come  together  as  if  they  had 
iie<'n  originally  united."'  But  the  same  may  l>e 
saiil  of  numerous  ])assages  not  only  in  the  (Jospels, 
but  also  in  the  I'Ipistles,  and  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(2.)  "  Whether  it  be  or  be  not  an  interpolation,  it 
is  clearlv  not  in  a  proper  phce."  "  As  the  account 
is  now  ]ilaced,  it  is  said  that  in  the  moriiin!;  Judas, 
was  affected  with  bitter  remorse,  iiecause  he  saw 
that  '  Jesus  was  condemned ;  '  but  no  condemna- 
tion had  yet  been  passefl  upon  him  by  the  I.'oman 
governor,"  etc.  .^ome  conniientators  (as  Fritzsche', 
woidd  here  reply  that  the  "  condemnation  "  spoken 
of  in  Matt,  xxvii.  3,  is  the  condenmation  by  the 
Sanhedrim,  aiul  this  had  taken  jilace  before  Jesus 
was  sent  to  Pilate,  and  liefoiv  .hidns  rp|)ented:  liut 
the  more  plausible  reply  is  that  Matthew's  narra- 
tive of  the  fniitor's  death  is  out  of  tlie  histoiicnl 
order,  aiid  instead  of  being  inserted  between  th> 
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2d  and  the  lltli  verses,  should,  for  preserving  the 
Bequeuee  of  time,  be  uiserted  between  the  3t)th 
and  the  3l8t  verses  of  his  xxviith  chapter;  as 
John's  narrative  of  the  supper  at  Bethany  is  out 
of  the  hisioricnl  order,  and  instead  of  being  in- 
serted between  tlie  2d  and  9th  verses,  should,  for 
preserving  the  sequence  of  time,  be  inserted  at  the 
end  of  his  l-2th  chapter.  Deviations  from  the  exact 
or.ler  of  time  are  so  frequent  in  the  Biblical  narra- 
tives as  to  warrant  no  suspicion  that  a  paragraph 
thus  deviating  is  spurious.  Sometimes  they  are 
designed  not  for  "  trajections  "  but  for  historical 
explanations,  as  John's  narrative  of  the  unction 
(xii.  3-10)  may  have  been  designed  to  explain  the 
motive  of  .ludas's  treason,  and  prepare  the  reader 
for  the  otherwise  unaccountable  assertion  in  John 
xiii.  12  (see  Question  II.  (e.)  above). 

(3. )  The  account  of  Matthew  "  represents  Judas 
OS  having  had  an  interview  with  the  chief  priests 
and  the  elders  (that  is,  with  the  Sanhednm)  in 
the  Temple,"  but  Matthew  "  could  not  have  de- 
scribed the  Sanhedrim  as  holding  a  council  in  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  and  proceeding  thence  to  the 
house  of  Pilate,  and  also  as  being  in  the  Temple, 
where  Judas  returned  them  their  money,"  etc.  To 
this  some  writers  would  reply,  that  the  Sanhedrim 
condemned  Jesus  in  the  Temple  which  "  was  the 
regular  place  for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the 
council";  and  they  condenmed  him  early  in  the 
morning,  '•  soon  after  five,  a  time  which  St.  John 
would  naturally  describe  by  irpooia,  because  earlier 
than  sunrise,  Trpo)/',  though  much  later  than  the 
dawn  of  the  day,  and  therefore  coincident  with  the 
time  when  preparations  usually  began  for  the  morn- 
ing sacrifice,"  and  when  the  priests  must  neces- 
sarily be  at  the  Temple  (Greswell's  42d  Dissertation ). 
But  the  more  plausible  reply  is  that  after  Jesus  had 
been  condemned  by  the  lioman-  governor,  some, 
perhaps  many,  of  the  priests  returned  to  the  "  inner 
court  '  or  '"  holy  place  '"  of  the  Temple;  and  Judas 
not  being  allowed  to  step  within  the  "  court  of  the 
priests,"  came  to  the  entrance  of  it,  and  threw  his 
silverlings  into  it,  perhaps  upon  the  floor. 

(4.)  "  In  the  conclusion  of  the  account  found  in 
Matthew's  Gospel  there  is  an  extraordinary  misuse 
of  a  passage  of  Zechariah,  which  the  writer  professes 
to  quote  from  Jeremiah,"  and  the  words  of  whicli 
are  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  used  in  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  10. 

In  regard  to  the  word  Jeremiah  used  instead  of 
Zecliariah,  some  critics  have  supposed  that  it  was 
an  error  not  of  Matthew  but  of  the  copyist.  There 
is  no  important  external  evidence  for  this  supposi- 
tion, and  it  may  appear  a  singular  attempt  to  save 
the  genuineness  of  an  entire  paragraph  by  giving 
up  the  genuineness  of  one  word  in  it.  But  where 
a  mere  date  or  proper  name  is  obviously  wrong, 
there  ia  more  reason  for  questioning  its  genuineness 
than  tliere  would  be  if  the  doubtful  word  were 
suggestive  of  a  moral  idea  or  religious  sentiment. 
An  accidental  error  is  the  more  easily  committed  and 
overlooked  where  the  copyist  is  not  guided  by  any 
impression    on    his    heart.     Dr.    Henderson   says: 

•  Augustine  mentions,  that  in  his  time  some  MSS. 
omitted  the  name  of  'Upefilou-  It  is  also  omitted  in 
the  MSS.  33,  157;  in  the  Syriac,  which  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  versions;  in  the  Polyglott  Persic, 
Wid  in  a  Persic  MS.  in  my  possession,  bearing  date 

..  n.  1057;  in  the  modern  Greek;  in  the  Verona 
and  Vercelli  Latin  MSS.,  and  in  a  Latin  MS.  of 
Luc.  Brug.  The  Greek  MS.  22  reads  Zaxaptov, 
w  also  do  the  PhJlo\cuiau  Syriac  iu  the  margin, 
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and  an  Arabic  IMS.  quoted  by  Bengel.  Origen  and 
Eusebius  were  in  favor  of  this  reading."  Prof. . 
Henderson  mentions  the  conjecture  that  'Ipiou  was 
written  by  some  early  copyist  instead  of  Zpiov,  and ' 
thus  the  mistake  of  "  Jeremiah  "  for  "  Zechariah  " 
was  easily  transmitted.  See  Henderson's  Com- 
mentary on  Zechariah,  xi.  12,  13 ;  also  Eobinson'a 
Harmony,  p.  227. 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  citation  of 
Matthew  trom  Zechariah  we  may  remark,  that  the 
entire  book  from  which  the  citation  was  made  is 
one  of  the  obscurest  in  the  Bible,  and  our  difficulties 
in  determining  its  precise  import  should  make  us 
modest  in  asserting  that  the  Evangelist  has  made 
a  «Tong  use  of  it.  It  is  not  true,  however,  th.at 
we  can  discover  no  propriety  in  the  quotation. 
Among  (the  various  methods  of  explaining  it,  one 
is  the  following:  The  prophet  is  speaking  of  him- 
self as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  of  his  opposers  as  types 
of  Christ's  opposers.  In  this  typical  style  he  pre- 
dicts the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  also  the  malice 
of  Christ's  opposers.  As  the  chief  priests  and 
Judas  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  enemies 
of  Christ,  tlie  prophet  may  be  considered  as  typi- 
cally referring  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  to 
them.  He  describes  himself  as  appraised  by  his 
foes  at  a  "splendid  "  (*.  e-deapicable)  price,  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  (the  sum  paid  for  a  common  slave. 
Exodus  xxi.  32),  and  this  money  was  given  to  the 
potter  for  his  field.  The  Evangelist,  fixing  his  eye 
upon  the  salient  points  of  the  prophecy  and  quoting 
ad  Si-nsum  rather  than  ad  lih-nun,  says  that  Jesus 
was  appraised  at  the  same  contemptible  ])rice,  and 
this  was  given  to  the  potter  lor  his  field.  The 
events  described  by  Zechariah  are  thus  typical  and 
in  this  sense  prophetical  of  the  events  described  by 
.Matthew.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  regarding 
Matthew's  quotation  as  spurious  than  for  regarding 
many  other  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  as 
such.  This  is  a  common  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers.  Even  De  Wette  in  his  old  age  con- 
ceded :  "  The  entire  Old  Testament  is  a  great 
propiiecy,  a  great  type  of  Him  who  was  to  come, 
and  has  come." — "The  typological  comparison, 
also,  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New  was  by 
no  means  a  mere  play  of  fancy;  nor  can  it  be 
regarded  as  altogether  the  result  of  accident,  that 
the  evangelical  history,  in  the  most  important 
particulars,  runs  parallel  with  the  Mosaic."  (See 
the  passage  cited  in  Fairbairn's  Typolvfjy,  i.  34. 
See  also  pp.  342,  334.) 

Another  and  kindred  explanation  of  the  passage 
is  this:  As  Psalms  Ixix.  25  and  cix.  8  contain 
prophecies  of  the  generic  or  ideal  righteous  man 
of  whom  Christ  is  the  antitype,  so  tliey  contain 
[jrophecies  of  the  generic  or  ideal  unrighteous  man 
of  whom  according  to  Acts  i.  16-20  Judas  is  an 
antitype,  and  this  prophecy  of  Zechariah  may  be 
interpreted  as  thus  generic  or  ideal  in  its  reference 
to  the  Jlessiah  and  his  persecutors. 

.   E.  A.  P. 

JUDE,  or  JU'DAS,  LEBBE'US  and 
THADDE'US  ('loi^Saj  '\uK<l>fiov:  Judas  .la- 
cobi :  A.  V.  "Judas  the  brother  of  .James"),  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  a  member,  together  with 
his  namesake  "Iscariot,"  James  the  son  of  Al- 
phffius,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  of  the  last  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  apostolic  body.  The  name  Judaa 
only,  without  any  distinguishing  mark,  occurs  in 
the  lists  given  by  St.  Luke  vi.  16 ;  Acts  i.  13 ;  and 
in  John  siv.  22  (where  we  find  "  Judas  not  Iscariot" 
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among  the  Apostles),  but  tlie  Apostle  has  been 
generally  identified  with  "  Lebbeus  whose  surname 
fras  Thaddeiis  "  (Aefi$a7os  6  firiKKridfls  &aSSa7os)^ 
Matt.  X.  3;  Mark  iii.  18,  though  Sclileierniaclier 
(Ot"(.  J-'sS'iy  on  St.  Luke,  p.  ii;J)  treats  with  scorn 
any  such  attempt  to  reconcile  the  lists.  In  lioth 
the  last  quoted  places  there  is  considerable  variety 
of  readinr;;  some  M.SS.  haviii;!;  both  in  St.  ^latt. 
and  St.  Mark  Ae/3/Saroj,  or  QaSSaTos  alone;  others 
introducing  the  name  'loi^Sa?  or  Judas  Zclvtes  in 
at.  Matt.,  where  the  Vuli^ate  reads  Thadiheus  alone, 
which  is  adopted  by  Lachmaim  in  his  Berlin  edition 
of  1832.  This  confusion  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  tradition  preserved  by  lutsebius  (//.  A',  i. 
l."{ )  that  the  true  name  of  Thomiis  (the  twin )  was 
Judas  ('lovSax  b  Kal  Qoofias),  and  that  Thaddeus 
was  one  of  the  "  Seventy, '"  identified  by  Jerome  in 
.\fnU.  X.  with  "Judas  Jacobi "  [TirAnoKUs] ;  as 
well  as  by  the  theories  of  modern  scholars,  who 
regard  the  "Levi"  (Aeuls  6  tov  'A\<paiou)  of 
Mark  ii.  14,  I>uke  v.  27,  who  is  called  "Lelics" 
(Ae)3rjv)  by  Origen  {Cmt.  CeU.  1.  i.  §  02),  as  the 
same  with  I^ebbeeus.  The  safest  way  out  of  these 
acknowledged  difiiculties  is  to  hold  fast  to  the 
drdinarily  received  opinion  that  Jude,  Lelibfeus,  and 
Thadda?us,  were  three  names  for  the  same  Apostle, 
who  is  therefore  said  l)y  Jerome  (in  Matt.  x.  to 
have  been  "trionymus,"  rather  than  introduce  con- 
fusion into  the  apostolic  catalogues,  and  render 
them  erroneous  either  in  excess  or  defect. 

The  interpretation  of  the  names  Lebbaeus  and 
Thaddoeus  is  a  question  beset  with  almost  equal 
difficulty.     The  former  is  interpreted  by  Jerome 

"  hearty,"  corcidiim,  as  from  H^j  '^'^''i  ^""^  Thad- 
daeus  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  ha\e  a  cog- 
nate signification,   homo  pectoivsus,  as    from  the 

SjTiac  iri,  peclus  (Lightfoot,  Hot:  IM.  p.  235, 

Bengel;  Matt.  x.  3),  the  true  signification  of  "Tip 
being  mnnma  (Angl.  teftt),  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talin. 
2.o(J5.  Winer  (lie'dirb.  s.  v.)  would  combine  the 
two  and  inter])ret  them  as  meaning  Ihrzenskiml. 
Another  interpretation  of  Lebbaeus  is  the  youmj  lion 

{leunculiis)  as  from  N^2^,  l(o  (Schleusner,  s.  r.), 
while  Lightfoot  and  Ikumg.-Crusius  would  derive 
it  from  Lehba,  a  maritime  town  of  Galilee  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  {[fist.  Nut.  v.  19),  where,  however, 
the  ordinary  reading  is  Jebba.  Thadda-us  appears 
in  Syriac  under  the  form  Adai,  and  Michaelis  ad- 
mits the  idea  that  Adai,  Thaddoeus,  and  Judas, 
may  be  different  representations  of  the  same  word 
(iv.  370),  and  Wordsworth  (6>.  Tent,  in  Matt. 
X.  3 )  identifies  Thaddfeus  with  Judas,  as  both  ft-om 
min,  to  "  praise."  Chrysostoni,  De  Prod.  .Jud. 
1.  i.  c.  2,  says  that  there  was  a  "Judas  Zelotes" 
among  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  whom  he  identifies 
with  the  Apostle.  In  the  midst  of  these  uncer 
tainties  no  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  and  all  must 
rest  on  conjecture. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  also  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  words  'louSar  'Iukw^ou-  The  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  is  that  there  is  an  ellipse  of  the  word 
a.i(\<p6i,  and  that  the  A.  V.  is  right  in  translating 
"Judas  the  brother  of  James."  Ihis  is  defended 
by  Winer  (lienUdt.  s.  v.;  Gntmm.  of  N.  T.  Jh'ct., 
^Mark's  edition,  i.  203),  Arnaud  {Rerhtr.  Cril.  fur 
"I?/>.  de  Jude),  and  accepted  by  Burton,  Alford, 
I'regclies,  Michaelis,  etc.  This  view  hits  received 
•trengtli  from  the  lielief  that  the  "  Epistle  of  Jude," 
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the  author  of  which  expressly  calls  himself  "  broths? 
of  James,"  was  the  work  of  this  Ajiostle.  But  if, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  arguiniT.lj  in  f.wor 
of  a  non-apostolic  origin  for  this  epistle  are  such 
as  to  lead  us  to  assign  it  to  another  author,  the 
ode  of  supplying  the  ellipse  may  be  considered 
independently;  and  since  the  dependent  genitive 
almost  universally  implies  the  filial  relation,  and  is 
so  interpreted  in  every  other  case  in  the  apostolic 
catalogues,  we  may  bu  allowed  to  follow  the  I'eshito 
id  .\rabic  versions,  the  Benedictine  editor  of 
Chrysostoni,  Horn.  XXXIL,  in  Matt.  x.  2.  and 
the  translation  of  Luther,  as  well  as  neaily  all  the 
most  eminent  critical  authorities,  and  render  the 
words  "Judas  tlie  gon  of  James,"  that  is,  either 
"  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,"  with  whom  he  is 
coupled.  Matt.  x.  3,  or  some  otherwise  unknown 
person. 

The  name  of  Jude  only  occurs  once  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  (John  xiv.  22),  where  we  find  him  taking 
part  in  the  last  conversation  with  our  Lord,  and 
sharing  the  low  temporal  views  of  their  Master's 
kingdom,  entertained  by  his  brother  Apostles. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later  history 
of  the  Apostle.  There  may  be  some  fnith  in  the 
tradition  which  connects  him  with  the  foundation 
of  the  church  at  I'^dessa;  though  here  again  there 
is  much  confusion,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over  the 
account  by  its  connection  with  the  worthless,  fiction 
of  "  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa "  (Euseb.  //.  L.  i. 
13;  Jerome,  Ctmtment.  in  Matt,  x.)  [TH.\nn.KU9.] 
Nicephorus  (//.  K.  ii.  40)  makes  Jude  die  a  natural 
death  in  that  city  after  preaching  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia.  'J"he  Syrian  tradition  speaks  of 
his  abode  at  ICdessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence 
to  Assyria,  and  was  martyred  in  Phoenicia  on  his 
return;  while  that  of  the  west  makes  Persia  the 
field  of  his  labors  and  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 

'J"he  tradition  preserved  by  llegesippus,  which 
appears  in  Eusebius,  relative  to  the  descendants  of 
Jude,  has  reference,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  different 
Jude.     See  next  article.  E.  V. 

JU'DAS,   THE    LORD'S    BROTHER. 

Among  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the 
people  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3) 
occurs  a  "  Judas,"  who  has  been  sometimes  identi- 
fied with  the  Apostle  of  the  same  name;  a  theory 
which  rests  on  the  double  assumption  that  'Ioi;Soj 
'\aK(i>^ov  (Luke  vi.  IG)  is  to  be  rendered  "Judas 
the  brother  of  James,"  and  that  "  the  sons  of 
Alphitns"  were  "  the  brethren  of  our  Ix)rd,"  and 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  statement  of  St.  John 
vii.  6,  that  "  not  even  his  brethren  believed  on 
llini."  It  has  been  considered  with  more  prol)- 
ability  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  epistle  which 
bears  the  name  of  "  Jude  the  brother  of  James," 
to  which  the  Syriac  version  incorporated  with  the 
later  editions  of  the  Peshito  adds  "  and  of  Joses  " 
(Origen  in  .\fiilt.  xiii.  55:  Clem.  Alex.  Aduinb.  (!; 
Alford,  (Jk.  Test.,  Matt.  xiii.  55).  [Jude,  Epistlk 
of;  James.] 

Eusebius  gives  us  an  interesting  tradition  of 
llegesippus  (//.  /,'.  iii.  20,  32)  that  two  grandsons 
of  Jude,  "  who  according  to  the  flesh  was  called  the 
I^ord's  brother"  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  5),  were  seized  and 
carried  to  Kome  by  orders  of  Domitian,  whose  ap- 
prehensions had  been  excited  by  what  he  had  he:ird 
of  the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
but  that  the  Emperor  having  discovered  by  their 
answers  to  his  inquiries,  and  the  appearance  of  their 
hands,  that  lliey  were  poor  men,  supporting  them- 
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selves  bj-  their  labor,  and  haviiif;  learnt  the  sjjiritual 
nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  dismissed  them  in  con- 
tei"»p(,  and  ceased  from  his  persecution  of  the 
cliurch,  whereupon  they  returned  to  Palestine  and 
took  a  leading  place  in  the  churches,  "  as  being  at 
the  same  time  confessors  and  of  the  Lord's  faniilj'  " 
(d)S  h.!/  5ri  fiiprvpas  Ofiov  Kol  airh  yeveos  ijvras 
TOO  Kvplov),  and  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Nicephorus  (i.  23)  tells  us  that  Jude's  wife  was 
named  Mary.  E.  V. 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.  I.  Its  AiUhordtip.- 
The  writer  of  this  epistle  stjles  himself,  ver.  1, 
"  .Jude  the  brother  of  James  "  (a.'5i\(phi  'laKii0ov), 
and  has  been  usually  identified  with  the  Apostle 
Judas  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddosus,  called  by  St.  Luke, 
vi.  IG,  'louSas  'Iuku^ov,  A.  V.  "  Judas  tlit  bruthtr 
of  James."  It  has  been  seen  above  [Judas  Lku- 
B.EUs]  that  this  mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse, 
though  not  directly  contrary  to  the  usus  hqutadi^ 
is,  to  say  the  least,  questionaWe,  and  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  rendering  the  words  "  Judas  the 
son  of  James:''  and  inasmuch  as  the  author  ap- 
pears, ver.  17,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the 
Apostles,  and  bases  his  warning  rather  on  their 
authority  than  on  his  own,  we  may  agree  with 
eminent  critics  in  attributing  the  epistle  to  another 
author.  Jerome,  Tertullian,  and  Origen,  among 
the  ancients,  and  Calmet,  Calvin,  Hammond,  Hiin- 
lein,  Lange,  Vatablus,  Arnaud,  and  Tregelles,  among 
the  moderns,  agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  Apostle. 
\Vhetlier  it  were  the  work  of  an  Apostle  or  not,  it 
lias  from  very  early  times  been  attributed  to  "  the 
l/ird's  brother  "  of  that  name  (.Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark 
vi.  3):'  a  view  in  which  Origen,  Jerome,  and  (if 
indeed  tlie  Adicmbratiunes  be  rightly  assigned  to 
him)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  agree;  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  words  of  Chrysostoni  {I/om.  48  in 
Joan.),  confirmed  by  the  epigraph  of  the  Syriac 
versions,  and  is  accepted  by  most  modern  com- 
mentators, Arnaud,  bengel.  Burton,  Hug,  Jessien, 
Olshausen,  Tregelles,  etc.  The  objection  that  has 
been  felt  by  Neander  {PL  and  Tr.  i.  392),  and 
others,  that  if  he  had  been  "  the  Lord's  brother  " 
he  would  have  directly  styled  himself  so,  and  not 
merely  "  the  brother  of  James,"  has  been  antici- 
pated by  the  author  of  the  "  Adumbrationes " 
(Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Xiaen.  i.  330),  who  says, 
"  Jude,  who  wrote  tlie  CathoUc  Epistle,  brother  of 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  an  extremely  religious  man, 
though  he  was  aware  of  his  relationship  to  the 
Lord,  did  not  call  himself  His  brother;  but  what 
.said  he .;'  '  Jude  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ '  as  his 
Lord,  but  '  brother  of  James.'  "  We  may  easily 
believe  tliat  it  was  through  humility,  and  a  true 
sense  of  the  altered  relations  between  them  aid 
Him  who  had  been  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power  ....  by  the  resurrection  Irom 
the  dead  "  (cf.  2  Cor.  v.  16),  that  both  St.  Jude  and 
St.  James  forl>ore  to  call  themselves  the  brethren 
of  Jesus.  The  arguments  concerning  the  author 
'  ship  of  the  epistle  are  ably  summed  up  by  Jessien 
(lie  Aulitent.  Ep.  J  ml.  Lips.  1821),  and  Arnaud 
{Richer.  Criliq.  sur  I'Sp.  de  Jude,  Strasb.  1851 
translated  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  Jul.  185L»): 
and  though  it  is  oy  no  means  clear  of  difficulty, 
the  most  probable  conclusion  is  that  the  author  was 
Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  and  brother  of 
James,  not  the  Afjostle  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  but 
tlie  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of  whose  dignity  and  au 
thority  in  the  church  he  avails  himseU'  to  introduce 
hia  epistle  to  his  readers. 
fl3 
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II.  Genuineness  and  Canonicity.  —  Although  tha 
Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so-called  Antileyo- 
Mena,  and  its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the 
earhest  ages  of  the  church,  there  never  was  any 
doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it 
was  known.  It  was  too  unimportant  to  be  a  for- 
gery; few  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  could,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  have  been  more  easily 
pared ;  and  the  question  was  never  whether  it  was 
the  work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author 
of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant  its  admission 
into  the  Canon. 

This  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its  favor, 
and  the  more  widely  it  was  knowni  the  more  gen 
eraUy  was  it  received  as  canonical,  until  it  took  its 
place  without  further  dispute  as  a  portion  of  the 
volume  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  state  of  the  case  as  regards  its  reception  by 
the  church  is  briefly  as  follows :  — 

It  is  wanting  in  the  I'eshito  (which  of  itself 
proves  that  the  supposed  Evangelist  of  Edessa  could 
not  have  been  its  author),  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
its  use  by  the  Asiatic  churches  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  century;  but  it  is  quoted  as 
apostolic  by  Ephrem  Syrus  (Opp.  Syr.  i.  p.  136). 
The  earhest  notice  of  the  epistle  is  in  the  famous 
Muratorian  Eragment  (circa  A.  i>.  170)  where  we 
read  "  Epistola  sane  Judae  et  superscripti  Johannis 
dua  in  Catholica  "  (Bunsen,  Aii'iltct.  Ante-Nic. 
i.  152,  reads  "  Catholicis  ")  "  habentur." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  father  of  the 
church  by  whom  it  is  recognized  (Ptedag.  I.  iii. 
c.  8,  p.  239,  ed.  Sylburg. ;  Slromit.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  p. 
431,  Adumbr.  1.  c).  Eusebius  also  informs  us 
(//.  E.  vi.  14)  that  it  was  among  the  books  of  Ca- 
nonical Scrijjture,  of  which  explanations  were  given 
in  the  Hyputyposes  of  Clement;  and  Cassiodorua 
(Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Nic.  i.  330-333)  gives  some 
notes  on  this  epistle  drawn  from  the  same  source. 
Origen  refere  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the 
Lord's  brother  ( Comment,  in  Malt.  xiii.  55,  56,  t. 
X.  §  17):  ''  Jude  wrote  an  epistle  of  but  few  verses,  _ 
yet  filled  with  vigorous  words  of  heavenly  grace." 
He  quotes  it  several  times  {IJomil.  in  Gen.  xiii.; 
in  Jos.  vii. ;  in  ■  Ezech.  iv. ;  Comment,  in  Matt.  t. 
xiii.  27,  XV.  27,  xvii.  30;  in  Joann.  t.  xiii.  §37;  in 
Rom.  1.  iii.  §  6,  v.  §  1 ;  De  Prineiji.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  §  1), 
though  he  implies  in  one  place  the  existence  of 
doubts  as  to  its  canonicity,  "  if  indeed  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  be  received "  {Comment,  in  Matt.  xxii.  23, 
t.  xvii.  §30). 

Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  25)  distinctly  classes  it  with 
the  Antilegomena,  which  were  nevertheless  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  Christians;  and  as- 
serts (ii.  23)  that,  in  common  with  the  Epistle  of 
James,  it  was  "deemed  spurious"  {vodevsTai), 
though  together  with  the  other  Catholic  Epistles 
publicly  read  in  most  churches. 

Of  the  Latin  Eathers,  Tertullian  once  expressly 
cites  this  epistle  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  {de  Hab. 
Midieb.  i.  3),  as  does  Jerome.  "  from  whom  (Enoch) 
the  Apostle  Jude  in  his  epistle  has  given  a  quota- 
tion "  {in  Tit.  c.  i.  p.  708),  tliough  on  the  other  hand 
he  informs  us  that  in  consequence  of  the  quota- 
tion from  this  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  it  is  re- 
jected by  most,  adding,  that  "  it  has  obtained  such 
authority  from  antiquity  and  use,  that  it  is  now 
reckoned  among  Holy  Scripture "  {Catid.  Scrip- 
tor.  Eccles.).  He  refers  to  it  as  the  work  of  an 
Apostle  {Epist.  ad  Piudin.  iii.). 

The  epistle  is  also  quoted  by  Malchion,  a  pres- 
bjier  of  Autioch,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
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mdria  and  Rome  (Euseb.  //.  /-'.  vii.  30),  and  by 
I'alladius,  the  friend  of  Chrysostom  (Chrya.  0pp. 
t.  xiii.,  Dud.  cc.  18,  20),  and  is  contained  in  the 
Laodicene  (a.  d.  3(j3),  Carthaginian  (397),  and  so- 
called  Apostolic  Catalogues,  as  well  as  in  those 
emanating  from  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom, 
and  those  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebed  Jesu. 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  delay  in 
receiving  this  epistle,  and  the  doubts  long  jireva- 
lent  respecting  it.  The  uncertainty  as  to  its  author, 
and  his  standing  in  the  church ,  the  unimportant 
nature  of  its  contents,  and  their  almost  absolute 
identity  with  2  Pet.  ii.,  and  the  supposed  quota- 
tion of  ajwcryphal  books,  would  all  tend  to  create 
a  prejudice  against  it,  which  could  be  only  over- 
come by  time,  and  the  gradual  recognition  by  the 
leading  churches  of  its  genuineness  and  canonicity. 
At  the  Keformation  the  doubts  on  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  epistle  were  revived,  and  have 
been  shared  in  by  modern  commentators.  They 
were  more  or  less  entertained  l)y  Grotius,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Berger,  IJolten,  Dahl,  Michaelis,  and  the 
Magdeburg  Centuriators.  It  has  been  ably  defended 
by  Jessien,  de  Auihentia  Kp.  Judae,  Lips.  1821. 

III.    Time  and  Place  of   Writing Here  all  is 

conjecture.  The  author  being  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, there  are  no  external  grounds  for  deciding  the 
point;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  but  small.  The 
question  of  its  date  is  connected  with  that  of  its 
relation  to  2  I'eter  (see  below,  §  vi.),  and  an  earlier 
or  later  period  has  been  assigned  to  it  according  as 
it  has  been  considered  to  have  been  anterior  or  pos- 
terior to  that  epistle.  Frorn  the  character  of  the 
errors  against  which  it  is  directed,  it  cannot  be 
placed  very  early:  though  there  is  no  sufKcient 
ground  for  Schleiermacher's  opinion  that  "  in  the 
last  time"  (eV  (ax'^T'o  XP'^^Vf  '^"''  ■'^'  ^^'  ^ 
John  ii.  18,  iaxo-rt)  Sjpa  «VtO  forbids  our  pla- 
cing it  in  the  apostolic  age  at  all.  Lardner  places 
it  between  A.  i).  04  and  06,  Davidson  before  A.  i). 
70,  Credner  a.  d.  80,  Calmet,  Estius,  Witsius,  and 
Neander,  after  the  death  of  all  the  Apostles  but 
John,  and  perhaps  alter  the  fall  of  Jerusalem; 
although  considerable  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the 
argument  of  DeWette  (/unUil.  in  N.  T.  p.  300), 
that  if  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  already 
taken  place,  some  warning  would  have  been  drawn 
from  so  signal  an  instance  of  God's  vengeance  on 
the  "  ungodly." 

There  are  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the 
pkce  of  writing.  Burton  however,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  inasmuch  as'the  descendants  of  "Judas 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  if  we  identify  him  vvith 
the  author  of  the  epistle,  were  found  in  Palestine, 
he  probably  "  did  not  absent  himself  long  from  his 
native  country,"  and  that  the  epistle  was  published 
there,  since  he  styles  himself  '-the  brother  of 
James,"  "an  expression  n:ost  likely  to  be  used  in 
a  country  where  James  was  well  known  "  (Acc/es. 
Nisi.  i.  334). 

:V.  For  uhnt  Renders  deiifftied.— The  Tempers 
are  nowhere  expressly  defined.  The  address  (ver. 
1 )  is  applicable  to  Christians  generally,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  body  of  the  epistle  to  limit  its 
reference;  and  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
author  had  a  particular  portion  of  the  church  in 
view,  and  that  tlie  Christians  of  Palestine  were  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  warning,  the  dangers  dc- 
icrihed  were  such  as  the  whole  Christian  world  was 
ex[)o3ed  to,  and  the  adversaries  the  same  which  had 
everywhere  to  be  guarded  against. 
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V.  Its  0/iJect,  Contents,  and  Sfyk.— The  ohject 
of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  3: 
it  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you  and  ex- 
hort you  that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the 
faith  that  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints:"  the 
reason  for  this  exhortation  is  given  ver.  4,  in  the 
stealthy  introduction  of  certain  "  ungodly  men, 
turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lasciviousness, 

d  denying  the  only  Lord  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  remainder  of  the  epistle  ia 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  minute  depiction  of 
these  adversaries  of  the  faith  —  not  heretical  teac/i- 
s  (as  has  been  sometimes  supnosed),  which  con- 
stitutes a  marked  distinction  between  this  epistle 
and  that  of  St.  Peter  —  whom  in  a  torrent  of  impas- 
sioned invective  he  describes  as  stained  with  unnat- 
ural lusts,  like  "the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first 
estate  "  (whom  he  evidently  identifies  with  the 
sons  of  God,"  Gen.  vi.  2),  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  —  as  despisers  of  all  legiti- 
mate authority  (ver.  8)  —  murderers  like  Cain  — 
covetous  like  Balaam  —  rebellious  like  Korah  (ver. 

)  —  destined  from  of  old  to  be  signal  monimients 
of  the  Divine  vengeance,  which  he  confirms  by 
reference  to  a  prophecy  current  among  the  Jews, 
and  traditionally  assigned  to  Enoch  (vv.    14,  15). 

The  epistle  closes  by  briefly  reminding  the  read- 
ers of  the  oft-repeated  prediction  of  the  Apostles 

among  whom  the  writer  seems  not  to  rank  him- 
self—  that  the  faith  would  be  assailed  by  such 
enemies  as  he  has  depicted  (vv.  17-1'J),  exhorting 
them  to  maintain  their  own  steadfastness  in  the 
faith  (vv.  20,  21),  while  they  eaniestly  sought  to 
rescue  others  from  the  corrupt  example  of  .those 
licentious  livers  (vv.  22,  23),  and  commending 
them  to  the  power  of  God  in  language  which  forci- 
bly recalls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans   (vv.  24,  25;  cf.  Kom.  xvi.  2.0,  27). 

This  epistle  presents  one  peculiarity,  which,  aa 
we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  catised  its  authority  to 
be  impugned  in  very  early  times — the  supposed 
citation  of  apocryphal  writings    (vv.  9,  14,  15). 

The  former  of  these  passages,  containing  the 
reference  to  the  contest  of  the  archangel  Jlichael 
and  the  Devil  "  about  the  body  of  Moses,"  waa 
supposed  by  Origen  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
.Fewish  work  called  the  "Assumption  of  Moses" 
{'Avd\r}^is  Maicrews),  quoted  also  by  Q'xumeniua 
(ii.  629).  Origen's  words  are  express,  "Mhich 
little  work  the  Apostle  Jude  has  made  mention  of 
in  his  epistle"  {de  Princip.  iii.  2,  i.  p.  1.38);  and 
some  have  sought  to  identify  the  book  with  the 
nda  nn"*^?,  «  The  death  of  Moses,"  which 
is,  however,  proved  by  INIichaelis  (iv.  382)  to  be  a 
modern  composition.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  by  Lardner,  Macknight,  Yitringa,  and  others, 
to  intcrprei  the  passage  in  a  mystical  sense,  by 
reference  to  Zech.  iii.  1,  2;  but  the  similarity  is  too 
distant  to  afiV^rd  any  weight  to  the  idea.  There 
is,  on  the  whole,  little  question  that  the  writer  ia 
here  making  use  of  a  Jewish  tradition,  based  on 
Deut.  xxxiv.  0,  just  as  facts  unrecorded  in  Scrip- 
ture are  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  8; 
Gal.  iii.  19):  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ii.  2.  xi.  24);  by  St.  James  (v.  17),  and 
St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  22,'  23,  30). 

As  regards  the  supposed  quotation  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  whether 
St.  .hide  is  making  a  citation  from  a  work  already 
in  the  hands  of  his  readers  —  which  is  the  opinion 
of  Jerome  (/.  c.)  and  TcrtuUian  (who  was  iji  comb- 
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^uence  inclined  to  receive  the  Book  of  Enoch  as 
:anoiiical  Scripture),  and  has  been  held  by  many 
modern  critics  —  or  is  employing  a  traditionary 
prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  writing  (a 
theory  which  the  words  used,  "  liiioch  prophesied 
sayiwj  "  iirpo<priTev(rey  ■  •  •  ^Evwx  Xfywy,  seem 
rather  to  favor),  but  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
apocryphal  worli  already  named  [Enoch,  the 
Booic  of].  This  is  maintained  by  Tregelles 
(^flume's  Introd.  10th  ed.,  iv.  621),  and  has  been 
held  by  Cave,  Hofmann  (Sckri/tbetveis,  i.  420), 
Lightfoot  (ii.  117),  Witsius,  and  Calvin  (cf.  Jerom. 
Comment,  in  Eoh.  c.  v.  p.  647,  648 ;  in  Tit.  c.  1, 
p.  708). 

The  main  body  of  the  epistle  is  well  character- 
ized by  Alford  (O'r.  Test.  iv.  147)  as  an  impassioned 
invective,  in  the  impetuous  whirlwind  of  which  tlie 
writer  is  hurried  along,  coUectuig  example  after  ex- 
ample of  Divine  vengeance  on  the  ungodly ;  heap- 
ing epithet  upon  epithet,  and  piling  image  upon 
image,  and  as  it  were  laboring  for  words  and  images 
strong  enough  to  depict  the  polluted  character  of 
the  licentious  apostates  against  wliom  he  is  warning 
the  church;  returning  again  and  again  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  though  all  language  was  insufficient  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  their  profligacy,  and  to  express 
his  burning  hatred  of  their  perversion  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ^jlospel. 

The  epistle  is  said  by  DeWette  {Einleit.  in  N.  T. 
p.  300)  to  be  toleralily  good  Greek,  though  there 
are  some  peculiarities  of  diction  which  have  led 
Schmidt  {lunkif.  i.  314)  and  Bertholdt  (vi.  3194) 
to  imagine  an  Aramaic  original. 

VI.  Rdrtiun  between  the  Epistles  of  .Tude  and 
2  Peler. —  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  this  epistle  (ver.  3-16)  is  almost  identical 
in  language  and  subject  with  a  part  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-19).  In  Iwth,  the 
heretical  enemies  of  the  Gospel  are  described  in 
terms  so  similar  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  entire 
independence.  This  question  is  examined  in  the 
article  Pktek,  Second  Epistle  of. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  comparatively 
unimportant  character  of  the  epistle,  critical  and 
exegetical  editions  of  it  have  not  been  numerous. 
We  may  specify  Arnaud,  Recherches  Crii.  stir 
C  EpUre  de  Jwle.,  Strasb.  and  Par.  1851;  Laur- 
mann.  Not.  Crit.  et  Commenlir.  in  Ep.  Jiul., 
Groningas,  1818;  Scharling,  Jacob,  et  Jud.  Ep. 
Cnthol.  commeiiL,  HavnijE,  1841;  Stier,  On,  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude  ;  Herder,  Brief e 
zweener  Briider  Jesu,  Lemgo,  1775;  Augusti, 
Welcker,  Benson,  and  Mackniglit,  on  the  Catholic 
Epistles.  E.  V. 

*  It  is  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to  discuss 
the  relations  between  this  epistle  and  the  Second 
of  St.  Peter ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  an  at- 
tentive consideration  of  them  wUl  show  that  the 
two  epistles  could  not  have  been  written  independ- 
ently. Less  certain,  and  yet  probable,  is  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Epistle  of  St.  .Jude  was  the  earlier 
of  the  two.  If  this  be  accepted,  then  the  date 
of  the  death  of  St.  Peter  in  a.  d.  68  becomes  a 
fixed  point  in  determining  the  date  of  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Jude,  and  the  question  of  date  is  thus 
brought  within  narrow  limits,  as  the  whole  contents 
jf  the  epistle  prove  it  to  have  been  comparatively 
ate. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  two  epistles  so  sim- 
ilar and  so  nearly  of  the  same  date  should  have  been 
iiddiessed  primarily  to  the  same  readers.  It  may 
Iherefore  be  argued  negatively  that  the  Epistle  of 
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St.  Jude  was  not  first  sent  to  the  Christians  of  Asia 
IMinor.  As  the  earliest  testimony  to  the  epistle 
comes  from  Alexandria,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Egypt  may  have  been  the  original  destination  of 
the  -epistle. 

The  expression  in  the  first  paragraph  of  section 
v.,  in  the  preceding  article,  "  these  adversaries  of 
the  faith  —  not  heretical  teachers  (as  has  been 
sometimes  supjiosed )  which  constitutes  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  this  epistle  and  that  of  St.  Peter  " 

—  is  not  easily  understood  in  connection  with  the 
statement  in  VI.,  "  In  both  the  heretical  enemies  of 
the  Gospel  are  described  in  terms  so  similar  as  to 
preclude  all  idea  of  entire  independence."  Certainly 
the  terms  in  both  epistles  are  quite  similar,  and  must 
refer  to  the  same  class  of  persons.  It  is  plain  enough 
that  they  were  persons  within  the  church ;  "  men 
crept  in  unawares  "  (Jude  4),  "  spots  in  your  feasts 
of  charity,  when  they  feast  with  you"  (12).  St. 
Peter  expressly  calls  them  teachers  (ii.  1);  St.  Judo 
describes  their  teaching  and  its  effects. 

The  analysis  of  the  epistle  may  be  given  some- 
wliat  more  fully,  since  notwithstanding  its_  warmth 
and  glow,  it  is  most  thoroughly  plamied  and  care- 
fully arranged.  After  the  salutation  (1,  2),  and  the 
reason  for  writing  (3,  4),  follows  an  argunient  for 
the  certain  punishment  of  the  ungodly  from  a  series 
of  historical  examples  (5,  6,  7).  The  application 
of  this  is  made  in  the  following  verse,  and  then,  in 
contrast,  an  example  is  given  of  godly  conduct  (9) 
and  a  further  application  (10).  After  this  follows 
a  denunciation  of  the  ungodly  by  a  series  of  ex- 
amples (11),  and  by  five  comparisons  (12,  13). 
The  certain  punishment  of  the  ungodly  is  then 
further  shown  by  prophecy ;  first,  the  prophecy  of 
Enoch,  as  the  most  ancient  possible,  and  its  appli- 
cation (14-lG),  then  as  the  most  recent,  thus  show- 
ing perfect  accord  in  all  time,  the  prophecy  of  the 
Apostles,  with  its  application  (17-19).  This  con- 
cludes the  argumentative  part  of  the  epistle,  and 
then  follows  an  exhortation  to  the  faithful,  {a.)  in 
regard  to  their  own  spiritual  welfare  (20,  21),  and 
(b.)  in  regard  to  those  corrupted  by  the  ungodly 
(22,  23).  The  epistle  closes  with  a  benediction 
(24)  and  doxology  (25). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  to  indicate  that 
the  author  identified  "  the  angels  that  kept  not 
their  first  estate"  (6)  with  the  "sons  of  God" 
mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  2.  This  was  an  interpreta- 
tion current  in  the  church  of  the  second  century; 
but  the  sin  of  the  angels  here  mentioned  must  have 
occurred  before  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth. 

In  regard  to  the  qviotation  fh)m  Enoch,  the  re- 
mark above  made,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  St. 
Jude  quoted  from  any  book,  is  very  just.  It  is 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  made  use  of  onr 
present  "  book  of  Enoch,"  as  that  work  bears  de- 
cisive internal  evidence  of  not  having  been  written 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  In  the 
article  Enoch,  tite  book  of,  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  will  be  found  given  on  this  matter.  The 
only  ground  however,  on  which  it  seems  possible 
to  assign  an  earlier  date  to  this  volume  than  to  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of  its  having 
been  subsequently  largely  altered  and  interpolated 

—  a  supposition  which  makes  it  to  have  been  orig- 
inally a  different  book  from  that  which  we  now 
have.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of  there 
having  been  another  more  ancient  "book  of  Enoch" 
from  which  the  present  one  has  been  formed,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  supposition  deprives  it 
of  all  interest  in  the  present  connection,  and  it 
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remains  that  St.  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  from 
the  book  as  we  now  have  it.  Such  suppositious 
however,  are  always  cumbrous,  useless,  and  uusiiti.s- 
factory,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof,  and  it  is  far 
more  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence  to 
consider  the  whole  book  as  a  lorgery  of  the  second 
century  —  a  period  when  works  of  this  character 
abounded.  F.  G. 

*  Literature.  —  For  references  to  the  more  im- 
portant general  commentaries  which  include  the 
Epistle  of  Juile,  see  tlie  addition  to  Jouk,  Fikst 
Ei'isTLE  OF.  The  following  special  works  may  also 
be  Doted:  H.  W'itsius,  Vomm.  in  Kjiitl.  Judce, 
Lugd.  Bat.  170-3,  4to,  reprinted  in  his  Mtkteinata 
Ltideusia,  liasil.  1739.  C  F.  Schmid,  Ubsei-vn- 
tiunes  super  Ep.  ca'.h.  S.  Jiulie,  Lips.  17G8.  Sender, 
Paiaplirasis  in  Kjiist.  ii.  Petri,  el  Jij/ist.  Jut/ce, 
cum  Vet.  JaU.  TrnnsUitionis  Varietate,  Notig,  etc. 
Hala;,  1784.  H.  C.  A.  Iliinlein,  Kp.  Judie,  Greece, 
Comm.  crilico  el  Annul,  per/^tl.  iUustrnla,  2d  ed. 
Erlang.  1799,  3d  ed.  1804.  Schneckenburger, 
Sclwlien,  u.  s.  w.  in  his  Beitrdye  zur  Einl.  ins 
N.  T.,  Stuttg.  18;J2,  p.  214  ff.  Ue  Wette,  Kwze 
Erklarunij  d.  Brief e  d.  Petrus  Judas  n.  Jakobus, 
Ijeipz.  1847,  3e  Ausg.  bearb.  von  Ii.  Briickner, 
1805  (M.  iii.  Th.  i.  of  his  Kurzycf.  exeijet.  Ihindb.). 
Huther,  Krit.  exeijet.  Handbucli  iib.  d.  1.  Brief  d. 
Petrus,  d.  Brief  d.  .Judas  u.  d.  2.  Brief  d.  Petrus, 
Gott.  1852,  3e  Aufl.  1867  (Abth.  xii.  of  Meyer's 
Kommenlar).  M.  F.  Kampf,  Der  Brief  JwUe, 
hist.  krit.  exeget.  betraclitet,  Sulzb.  1854.  Fron- 
miiller.  Lie  Brief e  Petri  u.  d.  Brief  JwUi  theoL- 
homilet.  bearbeitet,  Bielefeld,  1859, '2«  Aufl.  1802 
(Theil  xiv.  of  Lange's  Bibelwerk) ;  translated,  with 
additions,  by . I.  1.  Mombert,  New  York,  1807  (part 
of  vol.  ix.  of  Lange's  Comm.).  AViesinger,  l>er 
zweite  Brief  des  Ajxjst.  Petrus  u.  d.  Brief  d.  Jtulas 
erkldrt,  Ki.nigsb.  1802  (Bd.  vi.  Abth.  iii.  of  Okhau- 
gen's  Bibl.  Comm.).  'i'heod.  Schott,  JJer  zweile 
Brief  Petri  u.  d.  BriefJutla  erkliiri,  Erlang.  1803. 
Holtzmann,  German  transl.  and  brief  notes,  in 
Bunsen's  Bibelwerk,  vol.  iv.  (1804),  p.  030  ft'.,  conip. 
vol.  viii.  p.  .590.  In  English,  some  of  the  old  Puritan 
divines  expatiated  at  great  length  on  tiiis  epistle, 
as  W.  I'erkins  (00  sermons),  W.  Jenkyn,  and  I'. 
Manton  (I>ond.  1058).  Jenkyn's  Exjxsilion,  2 
l)arts,  Lond.  1052-54,  4to,  has  been  several  times 
reprinted  (I»nd.  10.50;  Glasgow,  1783;  Lond.  18.39; 
Minb.  1803).  Practical  ex])ositions  h.ive  also  been 
given  by  W.  Muir  (1822),  E.  Bickersteth  (1840), 
and  W.  Macgillivray  (1840);  see  Darling's  Cyclop. 
Bibliorjrdphicn,  (Subjects),  col.  1728.  In  our  own 
country  we  have  Barnes's  Notes  (Ej/islles  of  .fames, 
Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  New  York,  1847);  The 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles  of  John  and 
Judas,  ami  tjie  Revelation,  translated  from  the 
Creek,  with  iwtes  (liy  the  Kev.  John  Lillie),  New 
York,  1854,  4to  (.\nier.  Bible  Union);  and  the 
Kev.  Frederic  Gardiner's  The  Last  of  the  Epistles  ; 
a  Commentary  on  the  E/nstle  if  St.  Jwle,  Boston, 
1850,  with  Excursus,  and  an  Apfjendix  on  the 
similarity  l)etween  this  epistle  and  the  Second  of 
.St.  Peter  (al)ridge<l  from  his  art.  in  the  Bibl.  S<tcra 
iiT  .lamiary,  1854). 

On  the  critical  questions  relating  to  the  epistle 
one  may  consult,  in  addition  to  the  Introductions 
to  the  New  Testament  by  I)e  Wette,  Keuss,  Bleek, 
Davidson,  and  others,  .1.  C.  (J.  Dahl,  De  avBfVTia, 
Epistt.   PetrincE  jxisterloris  et  JiuLe,  Host.  1807*; 
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L.  A.  Amaud,  Easai  cril.  sur  Vavthenticile  dt 
I'ejAlre  de  Jude,  Strasb.  1835;  F.  Brun,  hUrvd. 
cril.  d  I'epitre  de  Jude,  Straab.  1842:  and  A. 
Kitschl,  Ueber  die  im  Briefe  des  Judas  charak- 
terisirttn  A ntirwmisten,  in  the  Theol.  Stwl.  u.  Krit. 
1801,  pp.  103-113.  See  also,  es|>eciaUy  on  the 
relation  of  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter  to  that  of  Jude, 
the  hterature  under  I'etek,  Second  Epistle  of. 

A. 

*  JUDE'A.       [JUD.BA.] 

*  JU'DETH.     [Judith,  2.] 
JUDGES.   The  administration  of  justice  in  all 

early  eastern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the 
lesert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patriarchal 
seniors;"  the  judges  being  the  heads  of  trilies,  or 
of  chief  bouses  in  a  tribe.  Such  from  their  elevated 
position  would  have  the  requisite  leisure,  would  be 
able  to  make  their  decisions  respected,  and  through 
the  wider  intercourse  of  superior  station  would 
decide  with  fuller  experience  and  riper  reflection. 
Thus  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxix.  7,  8,  9)  the  patri- 
archal magnate  is  represented  as  going  forth  "  to 
the  gate  "  amidst  the  respectful  silence  of  elders, 
princes,  and  noliles  (comp.  xxxii.  9).  The  actual 
chiefs  of  individual  tribes  are  mentioned  on  various 
occasions,  one  as  late  as  the  time  of  David,  as  pre- 
serving importance  in  the  commonwealth  (Num. 
vii.  2,  10,  11,  xvii.  6,  or  17  in  Heb.  text;  xxxiv. 
18;  Josh.  xxii.  14,  so  perh.  Num.  xvi.  2,  xxi.  18). 
Whether  the  princes  of  the  trilies  mentioned  in  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  16,  xxviii.  1,  are  patriarchal  heads,  or 
merely  chief  men  appointed  by  the  king  to  govern, 
is  not  strictly  certain ;  but  it  would  be  foreign  to 
all  ancient  eastern  analogy  to  suppose  that  they 
forfeited  the  judicial  prerogative,  until  reduced  and 
overshadowed  by  the  monarchy,  which  in  David's 
time  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  history.  During 
the  oppression  of  Egypt  the  nascent  j)eople  would 
necessarily  have  few  questions  at  law  to  plead ;  and 
the  Egyptian  magistrate  woidd  take  cognizance  of 
theft,  violence,  and  other  matters  of  police.  Yet 
the  question  put  to  Moses  shows  that  "a  prince  " 
and  "  a  judge "  were  connected  even  then  in  the 
popular  idea  (Ex.  ii.  14;  comp.  Num.  xvi.  13). 
When  they  emerged  from  this  oppression  into 
national  existence,  the  want  of  a  machinery  of  judi- 
cature began  to  press.  The  patriarchal  seniors  did 
not  instantly  assume  the  function,  having  probably 
been  dejjressed  by  bondage  till  rendered  unfit  for  it, 
not  having  become  experienced  in  such  matters, 
nor  having  secured  the  confidence  of  their  tribes- 
men. Perhaps  for  these  reasons  Moses  at  first  took 
the  whole  burden  of  judicature  upon  him.self,  then 
at  the  suiigestion  of  Jetbro  (I-a.  xviii.  14-24)  in- 
stituted juiltjcs  over  numerically  graduated  sections 
of  the  i)t>ople.  'Ihese  were  chosen  for  their  moral 
fitness,  but  from  Deut.  i.  15,  10,  we  may  infer  that 
they  were  taken  from  amongst  tho.se  to  whom 
primogeniture  would  have  assigned  it.  Save  in 
off'enses  of  puiilic  magnitude,  criminal  ca.ses  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  distin^uishetl  from  civil.  The 
duty  of  teaching  the  people  the  knowle<l};e  of  the 
law  which  pertaine<l  to  the  Levites,  doulitless  in- 
clude<l  such  instruction  as  would  assist  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  were  thus  to  decide  according 
to  it.  The  I.evites  were  thus  the  ultinvate  sources 
of  ordinary  jurisprudence,  and  jH-rhaps  the  '-teach- 
ing ■■  aforesaid  may  merely  mean  tlie  expounding? 
j  the  law  as  applicable   to  ditticult  ciises  arising  in 


The  exprcmlou  DSTI^Il  WK73  (Num.  xxv.  14)  I  genlor  of  a  iiuh<llTl«lon  of  the  trit)e  (comp.  1  Chi.  l» 
Huaikable,   and    mouu   to    mean  '  the    patriarchal    88,  Judg.  T.  8,  15). 
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'ractice.  Beyond  this,  it  is  not  possib.e  to  indicate  j 
iny  division  of  the  provinces  of  deciding  on  points 
af  law  AS  distinct  from  points  of  fact.  The  judges 
mentioned  as  standing  before  Joshua  in  the  gre;it 
assemblies  of  the  people  must  be  understood  as  the  [ 
successors  to  those  chosen  by  Moses,  and  had  doubt- 
less been  elected  with  Joshua's  sanction  from  among 
the  same  general  class  of  patriarchal  seniors  (Josh. 
iv.  2,  4,  Kxii.  14,  xxiv.  1). 

The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred  person,  and 
secured  even  from  verbal  injuries.  Seeking  a  de- 
cision at  law  is  called  "enquiring  of  God"  (Ex. 
xviii.  1.5).  The  term  "gods"  is  actually  applied 
to  judges  (Ex.  xai.  6;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1,  G).  The 
judge  was  told,  "  thou  shalt  not  be  afr:xid  of  the 
face  of  men,  for  the  judgment  is  God's;  "  and  thus, 
whilst  human  instrumentality  was  indispensable, 
the  source  of  justice  was  upheld  as  divine,  and  the 
purity  of  its  administration  only  sank  with  the 
decline  of  religious  feeling.  In  this  spirit  speaks 
Ps.  Ixxxii.,  —  a  lofty  charge  addressed  to  all  who 
judge:  comp.  the  qualities  regarded  as  essential  at 
the  institution  of  the  office,  Ex.  xviii.  21,  and  the 
strict  admonition  of  Deut.  x\-i.  18-2i).  Hut  besides 
the  sacred  dignity  thus  given  to  the  only  royal 
function,  which,  under  the  Theocracj',  lay  in  human 
hands,  it  was  made  popular  by  being  vested  in  those 
who  led  public  feeling,  and  its  importance  in  the 
public  eye  appears  from  such  passages'  as  I's.  Ixix. 
12  (comp.  cvix.  2-3),  Ixxxii.,  cxlviii.  11;  Prov.  viii. 
1.5,  xxxi.  4,  .5,  23.  There  could  have  teen  no  con- 
siderable need  for  the  letral  studies  and  expositions 
of  the  l.evites  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness while  Moses  was  alive  to  solve  all  questions, 
and  while  the  law  which  they  were  to  expound 
was  not  wholly  delivered.  The  I^evites,  too,  had  a 
charfie  of  cattle  to  look  after  in  that  wilderness  like 
the  rest,  and  seem  to  have  acted  also,  being  Jloses' 
own  tribe,  as  supports  to  his  executive  authority. 
But  then  few  of  the  greater  entanglements  of  prop- 
erty could  arise  tefore  the  people  were  settled  in 
their  possession  of  Canaan.  Thus  they  were  dis- 
ciplined in  smaller  matters,  and  under  Moses'  own 
eye,  for  greater  ones.  When,  however,  the  com- 
mandment, "judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make 
thee  in  all  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xvi.  18),  came  to  be 
fulfilled  in  Canaan,  there  were  the  following  sources 
from  which  those  officials  might  be  supplied :  1st, 
the  ex  officio  judges,  or  their  successors,  as  chosen 
by  Closes;  2dly,  any  surplus  left  of  patriarchal 
seniors  when  they  were  taken  out  (as  lias  been 
shown  from  Deut.  i.  15,  10)  from  that  class;  and 
3dly,  the  Levites.  On  what  principle  the  non- 
Lev  itical  judges  were  cliosen  after  Divine  superin- 
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tendence  was  interrupted  at  Joshua's  death  is  not 
clear.  A  simple  way  would  have  been  for  the 
existing  judges  in  every  x)wn,  etc.,  to  choose  their 
own  colleagues,  as  vacancies  fell,  from  among  the 
limited  number  of  persons  who,  lieing  heads  of 
families,  were  competent.  Generally  speaking,  tht 
reputation  for  superior  wealth,  as  some  guarantee 
against  facilities  of  corruption,  would  determine  the 
choice  of  a  judge,  and,  taken  in  connection  with 
personal  qualities.  Would  tend  to  limit  the  choice 
to  probably  a  very  few  persons  in  practice.  The 
supposition  that  judicature  will  always  be  provided 
for  is  carried  through  all  the  books  of  the  Law  (see 
Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  pass. ;  Lev.  xix.  15;  Num.  xxxv. 
24;  Deut.  i.  16,  xvi.  18,  x.xv.  1).  And  all  that 
we  know  of  the  facts  of  later  history  confirms  the 
supposition.  The  Hebrews  were  sensitive  as  regards 
the  administration  of  justice;  nor  !s  the  free  spirit 
of  their  early  commonwealth  in  anything  more 
manifest  than  in  the  resentment  which  followed  the 
venal  or  partial  judge.  The  fact  that  justice  re- 
iwsed  on  a  popular  basis  of  administration  largely 
contriliuted  to  keep  up  this  spirit  of  independence, 
which  is  the  ultimate  check  on  all  perversions  of 
the  tribunal.  The  popular  aristocracy  «  of  heads 
of  tribes,  sections  of  tribes,  or  families,  is  found  to 
fall  into  two  main  orders  of  varying  nomenclature, 
and  rose  from  the  capite  censi,  or  mere  citizens, 
upwards.  The  more  common  name  for  the  higher 
order  is  "  princes,"  and  for  the  lower,  "  elders  " 
(Judg.  viii.  14;  Ex.  u.  14;  Job  xxix.  7,  8,  9;  Ezr 
X.  8).  These  orders  were  the  popular  element  of 
judicature.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ixvitical  body 
was  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  allegiance  to  God 
as  the  Author  of  Law,' and  to  the  Covenant  as  hig 
embodiment  of  it.  and  soon  gained  whatever  forensic 
experience  and  erudition  those  simple  times  could 
yield ;  hence  they  brought  to  the  judicial  task  the 
legal  acumen  and  sense  of  general  principles  which 
complemented  the  ruder  lay  element.  Thus  the 
Hebrews  really  enjoyed  much  of  the  virtue  of  a 
system  which  allots  separate  provinces  to  judge  and 
jury,  although  we  cannot  trace  any  such  line  of 
separation  in  their  functions,  save  in  so  far  as  has 
been  indicated  above.  To  return  to  the  first  or 
popular  liranch,  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  the 
general  concurrence  of  phraseology  amidst  much 
diversity,  that  in  every  city  these  two  ranks  of 
"  princes  "  and  "  elders  "  *  had  their  analogies,  and 
that  a  variable  number  of  heads  of  families  and 
groups  of  fomilies,  in  two  ranks,  were  popularly 
recognized,  whether  with  or  without  any  form  of 
election,  as  charired  with  the  duty  of  administering 
justice.     Succoth<^  (Judg.  viii.  14)  may  be  taken 


«  This  term  is  used  for  want  of  a  better  ;  but  as 
regards  privi'.e.ijes  of  race,  the  tribe  of  l/evi  and  house 
of  AaroD  were  the  only  aristocracy,  and  the.se,  by  their 
privation  as  regards  holding  land,  were  an  aristocracy 
*ery  unlike  what  has  usually  gone  by  that  name. 

6  Anumberof  worda  — e.  ff.  S''b3,  "^W,  T^a 

And  (especially  in  the  book  of  Job)  2''^^  — are  some- 
times rendered  "  pr'oce  "  in  the  A.  V.  :  the  first  most 
Dearly  uniformly  so.  which  seems  designative  of  the 
nassive  eminence  of  high  birth  or  position  ;  the  next, 

*127,  expresses  active  and  official  authority.  Yet  as 
the  M"*B?3  was  most  likely,  nay,  ia  the  earlier  annals, 
eertain,  to  be  the  "^.^7,  we  must  be  careful  of  ex- 
jluding  from  the  person  called  by  the  one  title  the 


qualities  denoted  by  the  other.  Of  the  two  remaining 
terms,  2"^"T5,  expressing  princely  qualities,  approachea 
most  nearly  to   S''tt73,  and  1^33    expressing  prom- 


inence of  station. 


'W. 


c  The  princes  and  elders  here  were  toeethei  77. 
The  subordination  in  numbers,  of  which  Ten  Is  the 
base  of  Ex.  xviii.  and  Deut.  i.  16,  strongly  suggests 
that  70  4-  7  were  the  actual  components  ;  although 
they  are  spoken  of  rather  as  regards  functions  of  ruling 
generally  than  of  judging  specially,  yet  we  need  not 
separate  the  two,  as  is  clear  from  Deut.  i.  16.  Such 
division  of  labor  assuredly  found  little  pl.ace  in  prim: 
tlve  times.  No  doubt  these  men  presided  ''  in  th« 
gate."  The  number  of  Jacob's  family  (with  wiiicb 
Succoth  was  traditionally  connected,  Gen.  xxxiii.  17) 
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as  an  example.  Evidently  tlie  ex  officio  judges  of 
Moses'  choice  would  have  left  their  successors  when 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  to  which  Succoth  pertained  (Josh, 
siii.  27),  settled  in  its  territory  and  towns:  and 
what  would  be  more  simple  than  that  the  whole 
number  of  judges  in  that  tribe  should  be  allotted 
to  its  towns  in  proportion  to  their  size '?  As  such 
judges  were  mostly  the  headmen  l)y  genealogy, 
they  would  fall  into  their  natural  places,  and  sym- 
metry would  be  preserved.  The  Levites  also  were 
apportioned  on  the  whole  equally  among  the  tribes ; 
and  if  they  preserved  their  limits,  there  were  prob- 
ably few  parts  of  Palestine  beyond  a  day's  journey 
from  a  Levitical  city. 

One  great  hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in 
their  jurisdiction,  upon  men's  ordinary  life  was  the 
custody  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  standard  weii^hts 
and  measuies,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dis])ute,  reference 
was  doubtless  made.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  most  towns  sufficiently  exact  models 
of  them  for  all  ordinary  questions  would  be  kept, 
since  to  refer  to  the  Sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  Jerusalem, 
etc.,  in  every  case  of  dispute  lietween  dealers  would 
be  nugatory  (Ex.  xxx.  13;  Num.  iii.  47;  Ez.  xlv. 
12).  Above  all  these,  the  high-priest  in  the  ante- 
regal  period  was  the  resort  in  difficult  cases  (Deut. 
svii.  12),  as  the  chief  jurist  of  the  nation,  and  who 
would  in  case  of  need  be  perhaps  oracularly  directed : 
yet  we  hear  of  none  acting  as  judge  save  V.W :  "  nor 
is  any  judicial  act  recorded  of  him ;  though  perhaps 
his  not  restraining  his  sons  is  meant  to  be  noticed 
as  a  failure  in  his  judicial  duties.  Now  the  judicial 
authority  of  any  such  supreme  tril)unal  must  have 
wholly  lapsed  at  the  time  of  the  events  recorded  in 
Judg.  six.''  It  is  also  a  (act  of  some  weight, 
negatively,  that  none  of  the  si^ecial  deliverei's  called 
judges  was  of  priestly  lineage,  or  even  became  as 
much  noted  as  Deborah,  a  woman.  This  seems  to 
show  that  any  central  action  of  the  high-priest  on 
national  unity  was  null,  and  of  this  supremacy,  had 
it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial  prerogative  was  the 
main  element.  Difficult  cases  would  include  cases 
of  appeal,  and  we  may  presume  that,  save  so  far  as 
the  authority  of  those  special  deliverers  made  itself 
felt,  there  was  no  judge  in  the  last  resort  from 
Joshua  to  Samuel.  Indeed  the  current  phrase  of 
those  deliverers  that  they  "judged"  Israel  during 
their  term,  shows  which  branch  of  their  authority 
was  most  in  request,  and  the  demand  of  the  people 
for  a  king  was,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  mii;ht 
"  judire  them,"  rather  than  that  he  might  "  fight 
tlieir  battles"  (1  Sam.  viii.  5,  20). 

Tliese  judges  were  15  in  number:  1.  Othniel; 
2.  Ehud;  3.  Shamgar;  4.  Deborah  and  IJarak; 
5.  Gideon  ;  0.  Abimelech  ;  7.  Tola  ;  8.  Jair ;  9. 
Jephthah;  10.  Ibzan;  11.  Elon;  12  Abdon;  13. 
Samson;  14.  Eli;  15.  Samuel.  Their  history  is 
related  under  their  separate  names,  and  some  re- 
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marks  upon  the  fii-st  thirteen,  contained  in  the 
book  of  Judges,  are  made  in  the  following  article. 
The  chronology  of  this  period  is  discussed  uudei 
CnHDNoLouY  (vol.  i.  p.  444). 

This  function  of  the  priesthood,  being,  it  maj 
be  presumed,  in  abeyance  during  the  period  of  the 
judges,  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  monarchy. 
The  kingdom  of  Saul  suffered  too  severely  from 
external  foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  promi- 
nence. Hence  of  his  only  two  recorded  judicial 
acts,  the  one  (1  Sam.  xi.  13)  was  the  mere  remis- 
sion of  a  penalty  popularly  demanded;  the  other 
the  pronouncing  of  a  sentence  {ibid.  xiv.  44,  45) 
which,  if  it  was  sincerely  intended,  was  overruled 
in  Uun  by  the  right  sense  of  the  people.  In  Da- 
vid's reign  it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the  king 
to  hear  causes  in  pei-son,  and  not  merely  be  pas- 
sively, or  even  by  deputy  (though  this  might  also 
be  included),''  the  "fountain  of  justice"  to  his 
people.  Eor  this  purpose,  perhaps,  it  was  prospec- 
tively ordained  that  the  king  should  "  write  him  a 
copy  of  the  Law,"  and  "  read  therein  all  the  days 
of  his  life"  (Deut.  xvii.  18,  19).  The  same  class 
of  cases  whicli  were  reserved  for  Moses  would  prob- 
ably fall  to  his  lot;  and  the  high-priest  was  of 
course  ready  to  assist  the  monarch.  This  is  fur- 
ther presumable  from  the  fact  that  no  officer  anal- 
ogous to  a  chief  justice  ever  appears  mider  the 
kings.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  subjection 
of  all  Israel  to  David's  sway  caused  an  influx  of 
such  cases,  and  that  advantage  was  artfully  taken 
of  this  by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1-4);  but  the  rata 
at  which  cases  were  disposed  of  can  hardly  have 
been  slower  among  the  ten  tribes  after  David  had 
become  their  king,  than  it  was  during  the  ])reviou8 
anarchy.  It  is  more  probable  that  during  David's 
uniformly  successful  wars  wealth  and  population 
increased  rapidly,  and  civil  cases  multiplied  faster 
than  the  king,  occupied  with  war,  could  attend  to 
them,  especially  when  the  summary  process  cus- 
tomary in  the  East  is  considered.  Perhaps  the 
arrangements,  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xx\i. 
29  (comp.  v.  32,  "rulers"  probably  including 
judges),  of  the  6000  Levites  acting  as  "officers 
and  judges,"  and  amongst  them  specially  "  C'hena- 
niah  and  his  sons;  "  with  others,  for  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes,  may  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
need  of  suitors.  In  Solomon's  character,  whose 
rei^n  of  ))eace  would  surely  be  fertile  in  civil  ques- 
tions, the  "  wisdom  to  judge"  was  the  fitting  first 
quality  (1  K.  iii.  9;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  1-4).  As  a 
judge  Solomon  sliines  "  in  all  his  glory  "  (1  K.  iii. 
](i,  &c.).  No  criminal  was  too  powerful  for  his 
justice,  as  some  had  been  for  his  father's  (2  Sam. 
iii.  39;  1  K.  ii.  5,  G,  33.  -34).  The  examples  of 
direct  royal  exercise  of  judicial  authority  are  2  Sani. 
i.  15,  iv.  9-12,  where  sentence  is  summarily  exe- 
cuteci,''  and  the  supposed  case  of  2  Sam.  xiv.  1-21. 


havinR  been  70  on  their  coming  down  into  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlvi.  27).  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  number  , 
being  that  of  the  "clJers"  of  that  place,  bcxide-s  the  j 
gacred  chiinictcr  of  the  factor  7.  See  also  Ex.  xxiv.  9.  | 
On  the  other  hand,  at  Kaiimh  about  30  person!"  occu- 
pied a.  similar  place  in  popular  esteem  (1  Sam.  ix.  22: 
Bee  al.so  ver.  13,  and  vii.  17). 

"  The  remark  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  on  1  Sam. 
.T.  18,  Peems  improper.  It  is  ii8  follows  :  "  lie  seems 
to  have  been  a  judge  to  do  justice  only,  and  thnt  in 
Bouthwost  Israel."  When  it  was  inserted,  the  func- 
tion of  the  high-priest,  as  mentioned  above,  would 
loem  to  have  been  overlooked.  That  function  was 
iertaialy  designed  to  be  general,  not  partial;  though 


probably,  as  hinted  above,  its  execution  was  In- 
adequate. 

b  ]t  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  some  cases 
of  "  blood  "  the  "  congrcgiition  "  themselves  were  to 
"judge"  (Num.  xxxv.  24),  and  that  the  appeal  of 
Judg.  XX.  4-7  was  thus  in  the  regular  course  of  con- 
stitutional law. 

e  See  2  Sam.  xv.  3,  where  the  text  gives  probably 
a  better  rendering  than  the  margin. 

d  The  cases  f)f  Amnon  and  Absalom,  in  which  no 
notice  was  taken  of  cither  crime,  though  set  down  bj 
Mirhaclis  (I.nirs  <\f  Muses,  bk.  i.  art.  x.)  us  instances 
of  justice  forborne  throuirli  politic  consideriition  of  the 
crlmiual's  power,  seem  rather  to  be  examples  of  men 
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The  denunciation  of  2  Sam.  xii.  5  6.  is.  thouslv 
not  formally  judicial,  yet  in  the  same  spirit.  Sol- 
Draon  similarly  proceeded  in  the  cases  of  Joab  and 
Shimei  (1  K.  ii.  34,  46;  comp.  2  K.  xlv.  5,  6). 
It  is  likely  that  royalty  in  Israel  was  ultimately 
unfavorable  to  the  local  independence  connected 
with  the  judicature  of  the  ''  princes  ''  and  "  elders  " 
in  the  territory  and  cities  of  each  tribe.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  monarchy  was  doubtless  to  centralize, 
and  we  read  of  large  numbers  of  king's  officers  ap- 
pointed to  this  and  cognate  duties  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4, 
sxvi.  29-32).  If  the  general  machinery  of  justice 
had  been,  as  is  reasonable  to  think,  deranged  or 
retarded  during  a  [jeriod  of  anarchy,  the  Levites 
afforded  the  fittest  materials  for  its  reconstitution 
Being  to  some  extent  detached,  both  locally,  and 
by  special  duties,  exemptions,  etc.,  fi-om  the  mass 
of  the  [wpulation,  they  were  more  easily  brought  to 
the  steady  routine  which  justice  requires,  and,  what 
is  no  less  important.  Were,  in  case  of  neglect  of 
duty,  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  (as  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  1  Sam.  xxii.  IT). 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  I.evites  generally 
superseded  the  local  elders  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  But  subsequently,  when  the  Le\ites 
withdrew  from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  jud 
cial  elders  probably  again  filled  the  gap.  Thus 
they  conducted  the  mock  tri;il  of  Nalxjth  (I  K 
xxi.  8-13).  There  is  in  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  &c.,  a  sjje- 
cial  notice  of  a  reappointment  of  judges  by  Jehosh- 
aphat  and  of  a  distinct  court,  of  appeal  perhaj)s,  at 
Jerusalem,  composed  of  Levitical  and  of  la}'  ele- 
ments. In  the  same  place  (as  also  in  a  previous 
one,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  32)  occurs  a  mention  of  "  the 
king's  matters  "  as  a  branch  of  jurisprudence.  The 
rights  of  the  prerogative  having  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  enero^h,  and  needing  continual  regulation, 
these  may  have  grown  probably  into  a  department, 
somewhat  Uke  our  e.xehequer. 

One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Baby- 
lonian  period.  The  "princes"  constantly  appear 
as  a  powerful  jwlitical  body,  increasing  in  influence 
and  privileges,  and  having  a  fixed  centre  of  action 
at  Jerusalem ;  till,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they 
seem  to  exercise  some  of  the  duties  of  a  privy 
council;  and  especially  a  collective  jurisdiction  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  21  ;  Jer.  xxvi.  10,  J6).  These 
"  princes  "  are  probably  the  heads  of  great  houses* 
in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  whose  fathers  had  once 
been  the  pillars  of  local  jurisdiction;  but  who, 
through  the  attractions  of  a  court,  and  probably 
also  under  the  constant  alarm  of  hostile  invasion, 
became  gradually  residents  in  the  capital,  and 
formed  an  oligarch}',  which  drew  to  itself,  amidst 
the  growing  weakness  of  the  hitter  monarchy,  what^ 
ever  vigor  was  left  in  the  state,  and  encroached  on 
the  sovereign  attribute  of  justice.  The  employ- 
ment in  oflSces  of  trust  and  emolument  would  tend 


weakness,  either  of  government  or  of  personal  charac- 
ter, in  David.  His  own  criminality  with  Bathsheba 
it  is  superfluous  to  argue,  since  the  matter  was  by 
Divine  interference  removed  from  the  cognizance  of 
>uman  law. 

a  From  Num.  iv.  3,  23,  30,  it  would  seem  that  after 
50  years  of  age  the  Levites  were  excused  from  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle.  This  was  perhaps  a  pro- 
eisioa  meant  to  favor  their  usefulness  in  deciding  on 
points  of  law,  gince  the  maturity  of  a  judge  has  hardly 
Degun  at  that  age,  and  before  it  they  would  have  been 
junior  to  their  lay  coadjutors. 

t>  That  some  of  the  heads  of  such  houses,  howeT»fr, 
^tallied  their  proper  spherr,  seeiws  clear  from  Jer.  ■ 
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also  in  the  same  way,  and  such  chief  fomilies  would 
probably  monopolize  such  employment.  Hence 
the  constant  burden  of  the  prophetic  strain,  de- 
nouncing the  neglect,  the  perversion,  the  corrup- 
tion, of  judicial  functionaries  (Is.  i.  17,  21,  v.  7,  x. 
2,  xxviii.  7,  hi.  1,  lix.  4;  Jer.  ii.  8,  v.  1,  vii.  5, 
xxi.  12;  Ez.  xxii.  27,  xlv.  8,  9;  Hos.  v.  10,  vii.  5, 
7;  Amos  v.  7, 15,  24,  vi.  12;  Hab.  i.  4,  &c.).  Still, 
although  far  changed  from  its  broad  and  simple 
basis  in  the  eariier  period,  the  administration  of 
justice  hatl  little  resembling  the  set  and  rigid  sys- 
tem of  the  Sanhedrim  of  later  tinies.^  [See 
Sanhedkim.]  This  last  change  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate  and 
coiTupted  as  it  became  before  the  Captivity,  was  by 
that  event  broken  up,  and  a  new  basis  of  judica- 
ture had  to  be  sought  for. 

With  regard  to  the  forms  of  procedure  little 
more  is  known  than  may  be  gathered  from  the 
two  examples,  Ruth  iv.  2,  of  a  civil,  and  1  K.  xxi. 
8-14,  of  a  criminal  character;''  to  which,  as  a 
sijecimen  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be 
added  the  well-known  "judgment "  of  Solomon. 
B(  az  apparently  empanels  as  it  were  the  first  ten 
"elders"  whom  he  meets  "in  the  gate,"  the  well- 
known  site  of  the  oriental  court,  and  cit<s  the 
other  party  by  "  Ho,  such  an  one;  "  and  the  people 
ap[^ar  to  be  invoked  as  attesting  the  legality  of 
the  proceeding.  The  whole  affair  bears  an  extem- 
poraneous aspect,  which  may,  however,  be  merely 
the  result  of  the  terseness  of  the  narrative.  In 
Job  ix.  19,  we  have  a  wish  expre.ssed  that  a  "  time  '  • 
to  plead  "  might  be  "set"  (comp.  the  phrise  of 
Koman  law,  (Jiem  dicere).  In  the  case  of  the  in- 
voluntary homicide  seeking  the  city  of  refuge,  he 
was  to  make  out  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  its 
elders  (Josh.  xx.  4),  and  this  failing,  oi-  the  con- 
gregation deciding  against  his  claim  to  sanctuary 
there  (though  how  its  sense  was  to  be  taken  does 
not  appear),  he  was  not  put  to  death  l)y  act  of 
public  justice,  but  left  to  the  "  avenger  of  blood  " 
(Deut.  xix.  12).  The  expressions  between  "blood 
and  blood,"  between  "plea  and  plea"  (Deut.  xvii. 
8),  indicate  a  presumption  of  legal  intricacy  arising, 
the  latter  expression  seeming  to  imjily  something 
like  what  we  call  a  "cross-suit."  We  may  infer 
from  the  scantiness,  or  rather  almost  entire  absence 
of  direction  as  regards  forms  of  procedure,  that  the 
legislator  was  content  to  leave  them  to  be  provided 
for  as  the  necessity  for  them  arose,  it  being  impos- 
S'ble  by  any  jurisprudential  devices  to  anticipate 
chicane.  It  is  an  interesting  que.stion  how  far 
judges  were  allowetl  to  receive  fees  of  suitors;  Mi- 
cha«lis  reasonably  presumes  that  none  were  allowed 
or  customarj',  and  it  seems,  from  the  words  of  1 
Sam.  xii.  3,  that  such  transactions  would  have  been 
regarded  as  corrupt.  There  is  another  question 
how  far  advocates  were  usual.     Tliere  is  no  reason 


xxvi.  17,  where  "elders  of  the  land"  address  an 
"as.ssembly  of  the  people."  Still,  the  occasion  is  not 
judicial.  ^ 

<••  The  Sanhedrim  is,  by  a  school  of  Judaism  once 
more  prevalent  than  now,  attempted  to  be  based  on 
the  70  elders  of  Num.  xi.  16.  and  to  be  traced  through 
the  0.  T.  history.  Those  70  were  chosen  when  judi- 
cature had  been  already  provided  for  (Ex.  xviii.  25). 
and  their  office  was  to  assist  Moses  in  the  duty  of 
governing.  But  no  influence  of  any  such  body  ii 
traceable  In  later  times  at  any  crisis  of  history.  They 
seem  in  fur.t  to  have  left  no  successors. 

(J  The  example  of  Susannah  and  the  elders  U  tOt 
suspicious  an  authority  to  be  cited. 
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to  think  that  until  the  period  of  Greek  influence, 
when  we  meet  with  words  l.ased  on  avviiyopoi  and 
JTopo/fATjToj,  any  professed  class  of  pleaders  ex- 
isted. Vet  passages  aljound  in  whicii  the  pleading 
of  the  c.iuse  of  those  who  are  unalde  to  plead  their 
own,  is  .spoken  of  as,  what  it  indeetl  was,  a  nohle 
act  of  charity;  and  the  expression  has  even  (wliich 
shows  the  popularity  of  the  practice)  lieconie  a 
basis  of  figurative  allusion  (Job  xvi.  21 ;  I'rov. 
xxii.  2.{,  xxiii.  11,  x.xxi.  9;  Is.  i.  17;  Jer.  xxx.  13, 
1.  34.  li.  30).  The  blessedness  of  such  acts  is 
forcilily  dwelt  ujwn,  Job  xxix.  12,  13. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  distinctive  dress  or 
badge  as  i)ertaining  to  the  judicial  officer.  A  staff 
or  sceptre  was  the  common  badge  of  a  ruler  or 
prince,  and  this  [jerhaps  they  bore  (Is.  xiv.  5; 
Am.  i.  5,  8).  They  would,  perhaps,  when  officia- 
ting, be  more  than  usually  careful  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  about  dress  laid  down  in  Num.  xv. 
38,  39 ;  Ueut.  xxii.  12.  Tlie  u.se  of  the  "  white 
asses  "  (Judg.  v.  10),  by  those  who  "  sit  in  judg- 
ment," was  j^erhaps  a  convenient  distinctive  mark 
for  them  when  journeying  where  they  would  not 
usually  lie  [jersonally  known. 

l'"or  other  matters  relating  to  some  of  the  forms 
of  law,  see  U.viii.s,  Ofkiceks,  Witkessks. 

H.  H. 

JUDGES,  BOOK  OF  (□''T?5"lE7 :  K/..- 
Toi':  UOer  Jw/icuin).  I.  Title.  — Tl\'e  period  of 
history  contained  in  this  book  reaches  from  Joshua 
to  Kli,  and  is  thus  more  extensive  than  the  time 
of  the  Judges.  A  large  portion  of  it  also  makes 
no  mention  of  them,  though  belonging  to  their 
time.  But  because  the  history  of  the  Judges  oc- 
cupies by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  narrative,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  tlie  history  of  the  peo];le,  the 
title  of  the  whole  book  is  derived  from  that  por- 
tion. The  book  of  Ruth  was  originally  a  part  of 
this  book.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Christ  it  was  placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies 
immediately  after  the  Song  of  .Solomon.  In  tiie 
LXX.  it  has  preserved  its  original  position,  but  as 
a  separate  book. 

II.  Arrdiif/ement.  —  llie  book  at  first  sight  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts  —  i.-xvi.,and  xvii.-xxi. 

A.  i.-xvi.  —  The  subdivisions  are:  (a.)  i.-ii.  5, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  first  introduction, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  war  carried 
on  against  the  Canaanites  by  the  several  tribes  on 
the  west  of  Jonlan  after  Joshua's  death,  and  form- 
ing a  continuation  of  Josh.  xii.  It  is  placed  first, 
as  in  the  most  natural  pcsition.  It  tells  us  tiiat 
the  peo])le  did  not  obey  the  command  to  expel  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  contains  the  reproof  of  them 
by  a  prophet.  ('*•)  ''•  6-iii.  G.  This  is  a  second 
hitroduction,  standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  fol- 
lowing history.  It  informs  us  that  the  people  fell 
into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  Josliua  and  his 
generation,  and  that  they  were  punished  for  it  by 
being  unal>le  to  drive  out  the  renuiant  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  lund,  and  by  falling  under  the 
hand  of  oppressors.  A  parenthesis  occurs  (ii.  10- 
19)  of  the  highest  importance  as  giving  a  key  to 
the  following  portion.  It  is  a  summary  view  of 
the  history:  the  |)Cople  fall  into  idolatry;  they  are 
then  oppressed  by  a  foreign  power;  upon  their 
repentance  they  are  delivered  by  a  judge,  after 
»rhoB8  death  they  relapse  into  idolatry,  (c.)  iii.  7- 
tvi.  The  words,  "  and  the  children  of  Israel  did 
tvil  in  tlie  sight  of  the  I/jrd."  which  had  been 
klready  u«cl  in  ii.  U.  are  employed  to  introduce 
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the  hi8t<^)ry  of  the  13  judges  comprisefl  in  tnii 
book.  An  account  of  six  of  these  13  is  given  at 
greater  or  less  length.  The  account  of  the  re- 
maining seven  is  very  short,  and  merely  attached 
to  the  longer  narratives.  These  narratives  are  aa 
follows:  (1.)  ITie  deliverance  of  Israel  by  Oth- 
niel,  iii.  7-11.  (2.)  The  history  of  Ehud,  and  (in 
31)  that  of  Shamgar,  iii.  12-31.  (3.)  The  deliv- 
enuice  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  iv.-v.  (4.)  The 
whole  passage  is  vi.-x.  5.  The  history  of  Gideon 
and  his  son  Abinielech  is  contained  in  vi.-ix.,  and 
followed  by  the  notice  of  Tola,  x.  1,  2,  and  Jair, 
X.  3-5.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  history 
of  a  judge  is  continuetl  l>y  that  of  his  childreo. 
lint  the  exception  is  one  which  illustrates  the  les- 
son taught  by  the  wliole  book.  Gideon's  sin  in 
making  the  ephod  is  punished  by  tlie  destruction 
of  his  family  by  Abinielech,  witli  the  help  of  the 
men  of  Shechem,  who  in  their  turn  become  the 
instruments  of  each  other's  punishment.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  short  reign  of  Abimelecli  would 
seem  to  be  recorded  as  being  an  unauthorized  an- 
ticipation of  the  kingly  government  of  later  times. 
(5.)  X.  6-  xii.  The  liistory  of  Jephthah,  x.  6-xii. 
7;  to  which  is  added  the  mention  of  Ibzan,  xii.  8- 
10;  Elon,  11,  12;  Abdon,  ]3-15.  (G.)  The  history 
of  Samson,  consisting  of  twelve  exploits,  and  form- 
ing three  groups  connected  with  his  love  of  three 
Philistine  women,  xiii.-xvi.  We  may  observe  in 
general  on  this  portion  of  the  book,  that  it  is 
almost  entirely  a  history  of  the  wars  of  deliver- 
ance; there  are  no  sacerdotal  allusions  in  it;  the 
tribe  of  Judah  is  not  alluded  to  alter  the  time  of 
(Jthniel;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  judges  belong 
to  the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom. 

B.  xvii.-xxi.  —  'J'liis  part  has  no  formal  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding,  and  is  often  called  an  ap- 
pendix. No  mention  of  the  judges  occurs  in  it. 
It  contains  allusions  to  "  the  house  of  God,"  the 
ark,  and  the  high-priest.  The  period  to  which  the 
narrative  relates  is  simply  marked  by  the  expression 
"  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel "  (xix.  1 ;  cf 
xviii.  1 ).  It  records  (a )  the  conquest  of  Laish  by 
a  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  tlie  establish- 
ment thei-e  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovab 
already  instituted  by  Micah  in  Mount  Kphraim. 
The  date  of  this  oeeuiTence  is  not  marked,  but  it 
has  been  thought  to  be  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Deborah,  .OS  her  song  contains  no  allusion  to  any 
northern  settlements  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (b)  The 
almost  total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  by 
the  whole  people  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  their 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  wicked  men  of  Gibeah, 
and  the  means  afterwards  adopted  for  preventing  its 
l)econiing  complete.  The  date  is  in  some  degree 
marked  by  the  mention  of  I'hinehas,  the  grandson 
of  Aaron  (xx.  28),  and  by  the  proof  of  the  unanim- 
ity still  prevailing  among  the  jieople. 

III.  ihdyn. —  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
is  an  unity  of  plan  in  i.-xvi.,  the  clew  to  which  ia 
stated  in  ii.  lG-19.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  design  to  enforce  the  view  there  e»j)ressetl.  But 
the  words  of  that  passage  must  not  be  jtressed  too 
closely.  It  is  a  general  view,  to  which  the  facts  of 
the  history  con-espond  in  different  degrees.  Thui 
the  [leople  is  contemplated  as  a  whole;  the  Judges 
are  spoken  of  with  the  reverence  due  to  tiod's 
instruments,  and  the  deliverances  ap|>ear  complete. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were  in  no  in- 
stance under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  and 
the  judges  in  some  |)uints  fall  short  of  the  ideal 
rhua  Gideon,  who  iu  sumo  re8i)ecU  is  the  most 
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iininent  of  them,  is  only  the  head  of  his  own  tribe, 
and  has  to  appease  the  men  of  I<2phraini  liy  concilia- 
tory lauj^iiage  in  the  moment  of  his  victory  over 
the  IMidianites;  and  he  himself  is  the  means  of 
leading  away  the  people  from  the  pure  worship  of 
God.  In -lephthah  we  find  the  chief  of  the  land 
of  Gilead  only,  affected  to  some  extent  by  personal 
reasons  (xi.  9);  his  war  against  the  Ammonites 
is  confined  to  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  though  its 
issue  probaidy  also  freed  the  western  side  from  their 
presence,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  bloody  conflict 
with  Ephraim.  Again,  Samson's  task  w;us  simply 
"to  bef/in  to  deliver  Israel  "  (xiii.  5);  and  the  oc- 
casions which  called  forth  his  hostility  to  the  Phil- 
istines are  of  a  kind  which  place  him  on  a  different 
level  from  Deborah  or  Gideon.  This  shows  that 
the  passage  in  question  is  a  general  review  of  the 
collective  history  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the 
judges,  the  details  of  wliich,  in  their  varying  aspects, 
are  given  faithfully  as  the  narrative  proceeds. 

The  existence  of  this  design  may  lead  us  to  expect 
that  we  have  not  a  complete  history  of  the  times  — 
a  fact  which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself.  We  have 
only  accounts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at  any  one  time. 
We  may  easily  suppose  that  there  were  other  inci- 
dents of  a  similir  nature  to  those  recorded  in  xvii.- 
xxi.  And  in  the  history  itself  there  are  points 
which  are  obscure  from  want  of  fuller  information, 
c.  ff.  the  reason  for  the  silence  about  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (see  also  viii.  18,  ix.  2G).  Some  suppose 
even  that  the  number  of  the  judges  is  not  complete ; 
but  there  is  no  j-eason  for  this  opinion.  Bedmi  (I 
Sam.  xii.  11)  is  possibly  the  same  as  Abdon. 
Ewald  {Gesch.  ii.  -177)  rejects  the  common  explan- 
ation that  the  word  is  a  contracted  form  of  Ben- 
Dan,  i.  e.  Samson.  And  Jael  (v.  G)  need  not  be 
the  name  of  an  unknown  judge,  or  a  corruption  of 
Jalr,  as  Ewald  thinks,  but  is  probably  the  wife  of 
Heber.  "The  days  of  Jael"  would  carry  the 
misery  of  Israel  up  to  the  time  of  the  victory  over 
Sisera,  and  such  an  expression  could  hardly  be 
thought  too  great  an  honor  at  that  time  (see  v. 
24).     [Jael.] 

IV.  Matei'i'tls.^The  author  must  have  found 
certain  parts  of  his  book  in  a  definite  shape :  e.  (j. 
the  words  of  the  prophet  (ii.  1—5),  the  song  of 
Deborah  (v. ),  Jotham's  parable  (ix.  7-20 ;  see  also 
xiv.  U,  18,  XV.  7,  IG).  How  far  these  and  the  rest 
of  his  materials  came  to  him  already  WTitten  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Stiihelin  (Krit.  Untersuch.  p. 
lOG)  thinks  that  iii.  7-xvi.  present  the  same  man- 
ner and  diction  throughout,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  to  suppose  written  sources.  So  Hiivernick 
{Einleilung,\.  1,  pp.  G8  ff.,  107)  only  recognizes 
the  use  of  documents  in  the  appendix.  Other 
critics,  however,  trace  them  throughout.  Bertheau 
{On  Judges,  pp.  xxviii.-xxxii.)  says  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  diction  in  the  principal  narratives, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  are  united  in  one 
plan,  points  to  the  incorporation  of  parts  of  previous 
histories.  Thus,  according  to  him,  the  author  found 
the  substance  of  iv.  2-34-  already  accompanying  the 
gong  of  Deborah;  in  \i.-ix.  two  distinct  authorities 
are  used  —  a  life  of  Gideon,  and  a  history  of 
Shechem  and  its  usurper;  in  the  account  of  .leph- 
thah a  history  of  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
s  employed,  which  meets  us  again  in  different  parts 
if  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua;  and  the  history  of 
tSamson  is  taken  from  a  longer  work  on  the  Philis- 
tine wars.  Ewald's  view  is  similar  {Gesch.  i.  184 
»".  u.  48Gfr.). 

V.  Rdntiun  to  other  Bookt.^-  (A.)  To  Joshua 
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Josh,  xv.-xxi.  must  be  compared  with  Judg.  i.  in 
order  to  understand  fully  how  far  the  several  tribe* 
failed  in  expelling  the  people  of  Canaan.  Nothing 
is  said  in  ch.  i.  about  the  tribes  on  the  east  ot  Jor- 
dan, which  had  been  already  mentioned  (Josh,  xiii 
13),  nor  aiiout  Levi  (see  Josh.  xiii.  i'-i,  xxi.  1-42). 
The  can'ying  on  of  the  war  by  the  tribes  singly  is 
exjilained  l)y  Josh.  xxiv.  28.  The  book  begins  with 
a  reference  to  Joshua's  death,  and  ii.  0-9  resumes 
the  narrative,  suspended  by  i.-ii.  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of 
Joshua  (xxiv.  28-31).  In  addition  to  this  the  fol- 
lowing passages  appear  to  be  common  to  the  two 
books:  compare  Judg.  i.  10-15,  20,  21,  27,29, 
with  Josh.  XV.  14-19,  13,  63,  xvii.  12,  xvi.  10.  A 
reference  to  the  conquest  of  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.) 
occurs  in  Josh.  six.  47. 

(LJ.)  To  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  — We 
find  in  i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  a  number  of  towns  upon 
which,  "  when  Israel  was  strong,"  a  tribute  of  bond- 
service was  levied;  this  is  supposed  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  13-22). 
Tlie  conduct  of  Saul  towards  the  Kenites  (1  Sam. 
XV.  6),  and  that  of  David  (1  .Sam.  xxx.  29),  is  ex- 
plained by  i.  10.  A  reference  to  the  coiitinuanca 
of  the  Phili.stine  wars  is  implied  in  xiii.  5.  The 
allusion  to  Abimelech  (2  Sam.  xi.  21)  is  explained 
by  ch.  ix.  Chapters  xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of  Kutb 
are  more  independent,  but  they  have  a  genera) 
reference  to  the  sulisequent  history. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  boob 
forms  one  link  in  an  historical  series,  or  whether  it 
has  a  closer  connection  either  with  those  that  pre- 
cede or  follow  it.  We  cannot  infer  anything  from 
the  agreement  of  its  view  and  spirit  with  those  of 
the  other  books.  But  its  form  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  an  independent  book 
originally.  The  history  ceases  with  Samson, 
excluding  Eli  and  Samuel;  and  then  at  this  point 
two  historical  pieces  are  added  —  xvii.-xxi.  and  the 
book  of  Huth,— independent  of  the  general  plan  and 
of  each  other.  This  is  sufficiently  exjdained  by 
Ewald's  supposition  that  the  books  from  Judges  to 
2  Kings  form  one  work.  In  this  case  the  historie.1 
of  Eli  and  Samuel,  so  closely  united  between  them- 
selves, are  only  deferred  on  account  of  theii-  close 
connection  with  the  rise  of  the  monarchy.  And 
•fudg.  xvii.-xxi.  is  inserted  both  as  an  illustration  of 
the  sin  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  iii 
which  respect  it  agrees  with  i.-xvi.,  and  as  present- 
ing a  contrast  with  the  better  order  prevailing  in 
tlie  time  of  the  kings.  iluth  follows  next,  as 
touching  on  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  contain- 
ing information  about  David's  family  history  which 
does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  connection  of  these 
books,  however,  is  denied  by  DeWette  {Einleit. 
§186)  and  Thenius  {Kurzyef.  exeg.  IJumlh.,  Sam. 
p.  XV.;  Kiinige.  p.  i.).  Bertheau,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  that  one  editor  may  be  traced  from  Genesis 
to  2  Kings,  whom  he  believes  to  be  Ezra,  in  agree- 
ment witli  .Jewish  tradition. 

VI.  Date. —  The  only  guide  to  the  date  of  this 
book  which  we  find  in  ii.  6-xvi.  is  the  expression 
"  unto  this  day,"  the  last  occun-ence  of  which  (xv. 
19)  implies  some  distance  from  the  time  of  Samson. 
But  i.  21,  according  to  the  most  natural  explana- 
tion, would  indicate  a  date,  for  this  chapter  at 
least,  previous  to  the  taking,  of  Jebus  by  David  (2 
Sam.  v.  G-9).  Again,  we  should  at  first  sight  sup- 
pose i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
the  judges;  but  these  passages  are  taken  liy  most 
uiodern  critics  as  pointing  to  the  time  of  Solomon 
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(cf.  1  K  ix.  21).  i.-xvi.  may  therefore  have  been 
originally,  as  Ewald  thinks  (Gescli.  i.  2U2,  203),  the 
commencement  of  a  larger  work  reaching  down  to 
above  a  century  after  Solomon  (see  also  Davidson, 
Introduction,  C49,  050).^  Again,  the  writer  of  the 
appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  longer  a  relig- 
ious centre  (xviii.  31);  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
regal  form  of  government  (xvii.  G,  xviii.  1).  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  xviii.  30.  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  refer  to  the  Philistine  oppression.  Hut  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  Assyrian  captivity  is 
intended,  in  which  case  tiie  writer  must  ha\e  lived 
after  721  u.  c.  The  whole  book  therefore  must 
have  taken  its  present  shape  after  that  date.  And 
if  we  adopt  Ewald's  view,  that.  Judges  to  2  Kings 
form  one  book,  the  final  arrangement  of  the  whole 
must  have  been  after  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
Jehoiachin's  captivity,  or  B.  c.  502  (2  K.  xxv.  27). 
Bertheau's  suggestion  with  respect  to  Ezra  brings 
it  still  lower.  But  we  may  add,  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections, 
that,  however  interesting  such  inquiries  may  be, 
they  are  only  of  secondary  imjjortance.  Few  per- 
sons are  fully  competent  to  conduct  them,  or  even 
to  pass  judgment  on  their  discordant  results.  And 
whatever  obscurity  may  rest  upon  the  whole  mat- 
ter, there  remains  the  one  important  fact  that  we 
have,  through  God's  providence,  a  continuous  his- 
tory of  tlie  Jewish  people,  united  throughout  by 
the  conviction  of  their  dependence  upon  (iod  and 
government  by  Him.  This  conviction  finds  its 
highest  expression  in  parts  of  the  i'entateuch,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  I'rophets;  but  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  events  of  the  history  —  although,  at  times,  in 
a  manner  which  gave  room  to  l<'aith  to  use  its  povVer 
of  ])erception,  and  allowed  men  in  those  days,  as 
well  as  in  these,  to  refuse  to  recognize  it. 

VII.  Clir(iiwlo<jii.  —  The  time  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is  21)9 
years.  But  this  number  is  not  derived  directly 
from  it.  The  length  of  the  interval  between  Josh- 
ua's death  and  the  invasion  of  Cushan-rishathaim, 
and  of  the  time  during  which  JSlianigar  was  judge, 
is  not  stated.  The  dates  which  are  given  amount 
to  410  years  when  reckoned  coiLsecutively;  and 
Acts  xiii.  20  would  show  that  this  was  the  compu- 
tation commonly  adopted,  as  the  4r)0  jears  seem  to 
result  from  ailding  40  years  for  Eli  to  the  410  of 
this  book."  But  a  difficulty  is  created  by  xi.  20,  and 
in  a  still  greater  degree  l>y  1  Iv.  vi.  1,  where  the 
whole  period  from  the  I'.xodus  to  the  buikling  of 
the  Temple  is  stated  at  480  years  (440,  LXX.). 
One  solution  questions  the  genuineness  of  the  date 
in  1  Kitigs.  Kennicott  pronounces  against  it 
(^t««.  6't7i.  80,  §3),  because  it  is  omitted  by  Ori- 
gen  when  quoting  the  rest  of  tlie  verse.  And  it  is 
urged  that  .loseplms  would  not  have  reckoned 
692  years  for  the  same  period,  if  the  present  read- 
ing had  existed  in  his  time.     But  it  is  defended 

a  •  It  dhould  Ix)  stated  that  the  ordt-r  of  the  Greek 
in  the  oldest  uiiiiiuM-riptB  (ABC  and  the  Sinaitic  MS.) 
Msigiig  the  450  >eiirs  in  Acts  xiii.  19,  20  to  the  ixirind 
of  the  quasi  possession  of  the  promised  land  tM!forc  the 
ronquest,  and  not  to  that  of  the  adndnistration  of  the 
judi^es.  This  order  places  koX  iuto.  raCra  after  rtev- 
T^KOi/Ta  and  before  t&mxt.  'the  translation  then  is  : 
II  He  gave  tliom  their  land  as  a  possession  about  four 
hundred  and  liftv  years;  and,  after  that,  ho  gave  [to 
them]  jii  1|4«8  until  Siiniuel  the  prophet."  I.Achmnnn, 
rrej<eIleH,  I.uthiirdt  (lt<!Ut<,T's  Hf/ierlnriiitn,  l&V),  p.  206), 
are<'n  (Coiirxe  of  IhveLopeil  Crilicism,  p.  109),  \\ordB- 
ronh  (<n  ivc.)  luid  others  adopt  this  ruodJug.     In  tbl^ 
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by  Thcnius  (ad  Ivc),  and  is  generally  adopted 
partly  on  account  of  its  agreement  with  Egyptian 
chronology.  Most  of  the  systenjs  therefore  shorten 
the  time  of  the  judges  by  reckoning  the  dates  aa 
inclusive  or  contemporary.  But  all  these  combina- 
tions are  arbitrary.  And  this  ujay  be  said  of  Keil's 
scheme,  which  is  one  of  those  least  open  to  objec- 
tion. He  recl<ons  the  dates  successively  as  far  as 
•lair,  but  makes  Jephthah  and  the  three  following 
judges  contemporary  with  the  40  years  of  the  Phil- 
Lstine  oppression  (cf.  x.  6-xiii.  1);  and  by  compress- 
ing the  period  between  the  division  of  the  land 
and  Cushan-rishathaim  into  10  years,  and  the 
Philistine  wars  to  the  death  of  Saul  into  39.  he 
arrives  ultimately  at  the  480  years.  Ewald  and 
Bertheau  have  proposed  ingenious  but  unsatisfactory 
explanations  —  differing  in  details,  but  both  built 
u])on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  period  from 
the  Exodus  to  Solomon  was  divided  into  12  gen- 
erations of  40  years;  and  that,  for  the  period  of  the 
judges,  this  system  has  become  blended  witli  the 
dates  of  another  more  precise  reckoning.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  as- 
certain the  chronology  exactly.  The  successive 
narratives  give  us  the  history  of  only  parts  of  the 
country,  and  smne  of  the  occurrences  may  have 
been  contenjporary  (x.  7).  Kound  numbers  seem 
to  have  been  used  —  the  number  40  occurs  four 
times;  and  two  of  the  periods  are  without  any 
date.  On  this  difficult  sulyect  see  also  C'linONOiy- 
OGY,  vol.  i.  p.  444  f. 

VHI.  CoiDiiicntnries.  —  The  following  list  is 
taken  from  Pertheau  {Kurzyef.  vxetj.  liundb.  z.  A. 
r.  [Lief.vi.],  [his  Buck  dcr'Eicldtrv.R(U[\^\^z. 
184.!)]),  to  whom  this  article  is  principally  indebted. 
(l.j  liabbinical :  In  addition  to  the  well-known 
commentaries,  see  K.  Tanchumi  Hierosol.  ad  libros 
Vtt.  Test,  commentai-ii  Arabtci  specimen  una  cum 
(mnutdiionibus  ad  aliquot  bica  libn  Jvdd.,  ed.  Ch. 
Fr.  Schnurrer,  Tubing.  1791,  4to;  K.  Tnnchumi 
Hierosol.  Comment,  in  prophetas  Arab,  specimen 
(on  .)udg.  xiii.-xxi.),  ed.  Th.  Haarbriicker,  Ilalis, 
1842,  8vo.-  (2.)  Christian.  Victor.  Strigel,  ,Sc//o//a 
iiiiibr.  .Juild.,  Lips.  1586;  Serrarius,  Comment,  in 
lib)  (IS  Jos.  Judi/.,  etc.,  1009;  Crilici  Sacii,  torn.  ii. 
l,ond.  1000;  Sebast.  Schmidt,  Jn  libr.  Judd.,  Ar- 
gentor.  1700,  4to;  Clerici  I'.  T.  libri  histmici, 
Amstelod.  1708,  fob;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Deutsche 
Uebevs.  des  A.  T.  Gi.ttingen,  1772:  Dathe,  Libri 
Idst.  Lot.  vers.  1784;  Jixet/et.  Hnndb.  d.  A.  T. 
[St.  2,  3] ;  Jlaurer,  Comment,  aramm.  crit.  [vol.  i.] 
pp.  120-153;  Kosenmiilleri  Scliolin  [pars  xi.],  vol. 
ii.  l.ipsia',  1835;  Gottl.  Ludw.  Studer,  /kis  Buck 
der  Jiicliler  (jrammat.  wul  kistor.  erktm-t,  1835. 
There  are  many  separate  treatises  on  eh.  v.,  a  list 
of  which  is  found  in  Bertheau,  p.  80. 

E.  R.  O. 

*  0/lie7-  references.  —  Among  the  older  com- 
mentators (see  above)  are  also  J.  Drusius,  Ad  loca 

ease,  ndditig  together  the  years  from  the  birth  of 
Isiuio  (regarded  as  the  pledge  of  the  posses<?ion  df  jure 
of  Canaan)  to  that  of  Jacob  (00),  the  ape  of  .Incob  on 
goljig  into  Kgvpt  (130),  the  sojourn  in  Kgjpt  (215,  aa 
requirod  bv  tJal  iii.  17).  and  the  time  of  the  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness  (47),  we  have  at  the  result  462 
years  betwuen  Iswie  and  the  judges.  Meyer  s-iys  con- 
fidently that  this  form  of  the  text  is  corrupt  (A/ioMUi- 
S'srii.  p.  231,  ed.  1854)  ;  but  it  is  i^ingular  thut  so  many 
of  the  best  aurh<iiitii>8  agree  In  this  variation.  Koi 
fuller  detaiLi  on  this  question  see  the  writer'*  Con> 
mtntanj  vn  I'lc  Acts,  pp.  127  f  and  214  f  II 
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difficiliora  Josuce  Jiul.  et  Sam.  Commentaitui,, 
Franek.  1618;  J.  Bonfrere,  Josua,  JiuUcts  el  Ruth 
Conmientario  illustrati,  Par.  1631;  J.  A.  Osiaiider, 
Comm.  in  JiuUces,  Tubing.  1682.  Vor  a  fuller 
list,  see  Winer,  Handb.  d.  theoL  Lit.  i.  202  f.; 
Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliogruphica  (Subjects),  col. 
280  f.  Later  writers:  T.  S.  Kordara,  Libri  Judicum 
et  Ruth  stcandam  versiuneiii  Stjrinco-Ikx'iplaren., 
ex  Codice  Musei  Britnnnici  nunc  prinmm  editi, 
etc.  2  fasc.  Havnioe,  1859-Gl,  accompanied  by  a 
translation  and  notes.  0.  F.  FVitzsche,  Liber 
Judicum  secundum  LXX.  Interpretes  —  Triplicem 
Textus  Confurmationem  recensuit,  Lectionis  Vn- 
rietntes  enotavit,  Interpret.  Vet.  Lat.  F ratflnenta 
addidit,  Turici,  1867,  valuable  as  a  contribution  to 
the  textual  criticism  of  the  Septuagint  version. 
\^''ahl,  Ueber  den  Verfasser  des  Bitches  der  Rich- 
ter,  Ellwangen,  18-59.  Kamphausen,  Richier,  in 
Bunsen's  Bibelicer/c,  vol.  ii.  (18-59),  a  new  ver- 
sion with  brief  notes ;  and  on  the  chronology 
(which  Bunsen  attempts,  to  very  little  purpose, 
to  illustrate  from  Egyptian  history),  Bibehuerk,  i. 
pp.  ccxxxiii.-ccliii.  0.  V.  Keil,  Josun,  Richier  u. 
Ruth,  in  the  Bibl.  Comm.  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
iii.  175—356  (186-3),  transl.  by  J.  Martin  in  Clark's 
Fur.  Theul.  Libr.  (Edin.  1865).  Paulus  Cassel, 
Richter  u.  Ruth  (Theil  v.  of  Lange's  Bibelwerk, 
1865,  pp.  1-197).  He  enumerates  and  charac- 
terizes the  most  important  -Jewish  expositors  of 
the  book.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  ffoly  Bible  with 
Notes,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  75-157  (1865).  U'his 
author  adheres  very  strictly  to  the  typical  principle 
of  interpretatiofr  as  applied  both  to  the  i)ersons  and 
the  events  mentioned  in  Judges.  Joh.  Bachmann, 
Der  Buck  der  Richter,  niit  besonderer  Riicksicht 
auf  die  Gesch.  seiner  Ausler/unr/  u.  s.  w.  (1868), 
i.  1-242.  This  volume  contains  only  the  first  three 
chapters.  It  promises  in  its  spirit,  comprehensive- 
ness, and  scholarship  to  be  a  work  of  the  first  order. 
Nagelsbach,  Richier,  Buch  der,  in  Herzog's  Recd- 
Encyk.  xiii.  29-32,  a  valuable  article..  See  the 
F.inleitungen  in  das  A.  T.  by  Bleek  (pp.'  341-355) 
and  Keil  (pp.  153-163,  2"  Aufl.)  for  outlines  of  the 
course  of  criticism  on  this  book,  and  for  their  own 
views  as  representatives  of  somewhat  different  Bibli- 
cal schools.  Hengstenberg,  Die  Zeit  der  Richter, 
in  his  Authentie  des  Pent.  ii.  116-148.  J.  N.  Tiele, 
Chronol.  des  A.  T.  pp.  39-58  (1839).  Stiihelin, 
Untersuchungen  iib.  den  Pentateuch,  die  Biicher 
Jo.iua,  Richier,  etc.  {18i3).  Milman,  History  of 
the  Jews,  new  ed.,  i.  282-318  (N.  Y.  1864). 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i.  315-426  (Amer.  ed.). 
His  recapitulation  of  the  contents  of  the  book  is 
vividly  sketched  and  suggestive.  He  assigns  to  the 
period  of  the  judges  a  position  in  Hebrew  history 
similar  to  that  of  the  Jliddle  Ages  in  Christian 
history  as  to  the  prevalent  moral  degeneracy  com- 
mon to  the  two  epochs,  though  relieved  in  both 
cases  by  maaiy  single  examples  of  heroism  in  behalf 
of  religion  and  of  the  public  welfare.  G.  Rawlinson, 
Historical  Evidences  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1859), 
pp.  81  f.,  295  f.  (Amer.  ed.).  Kitto,  Daily  Bible 
Jllustrations,  Morning  Series,  vol.  ii.  (Porter's  ed.). 
The  principal  monographs  on  ch.  v.  (the  Song  of 
Deborah)  have  been  mentioned  under  Bakaic 
(Amer.  ed.).  For  practical  and  homiletic  uses,  see 
sspeeially  Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  em  the  Old 
Test,  bks.  ix.,  x.,  xi.  H. 

*  JUDGMENT,     DAY    OF.       [Rksuk- 

IIKCTION.] 

JUDGMENT-HALL.  The  word  Prcetorium 
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■{UpaiTupiov)  is  so  translated  five  times  ia  the  A.  V. 
ot  the  N.  T. ;  and  in  those  five  passages  it  denotes 
two  different  places. 

1.  In  John  xviii.  28,  33,  xlx.  9,  it  is  the  residence 
which  l-'ilate  occupied  when  he  visited  Jerusalem 
to  which  the  Jews  brought  Jesus  from  the  house 
ofCaiaphas,  and  xcithin  which  He  was  examined 
by  Pilate,  and  scoiu-ged  and  mocked  by  the  soldiers, 
wliile  the  Jews  were  waiting  without  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  judgment-seat  (erected  on  the  Pave- 
luent  in  front  of  the  Prretorium),  on  which  Pilate 
sat  when  he  pronounced  the  final  sentence.  Tlie 
Latin  word  pnetorium  originally  signified  (.see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.)  the  general's  tent  in  a 
Roman  camp  (Liv.  xxviii.  27,  &c.);  and  after ivarda 
it  had,  among  other  significations,  that  of  tlie  palace 
in  which  a  governor  of  a  province  lived  and  admin- 
istered justice  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4,  §  28,  &c.).  The 
site  of  Pilate's  prsetorium  in  Jerusalem  has  given 
rise  to  much  dispute,  some  supposing  it  to  be  the 
palace  of  king  Herotl,  others  the  tower  of  Antonia; 
but  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  tlie  latter  was 
probably  the  Praetorium,  which  was  then  and  long 
afterwards  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  [.Ieuusalem, 
p.  1326  ((.]  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  Christ,  Herod  was  in  Jeru- 
salem, doubtless  inhabiting  the  palace  of  his  father 
(Luke  xxiii.  7).  It  appears,  however,  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  14,  §  8),  that  the  Roman 
governor  sometimes  resided  in  the  palace,  and  set 
up  his  judgment- seat  in  front  of  it.  Pilate  cer- 
tainly lived  there  at  one  time  (Philo,  J^eg.  in 
Calfim,  38,  39).  Winer  conjectures  tliat  the  pro- 
curator, when  in  Jerusalem,  resided  with  a  body- 
guard in  the  palace  of  Herod  (-losh.  B.  J.  ii.  15, 
§  5),  while  the  Roman  garrison  occui>ied  Antonia. 
Just  in  like  manner,  a  former  palace  of  Hiero  be- 
came the  prajtorium,  in  whicii  Verres  lived  in 
Syracuse  (Cic.  Terr.  ii.  5,  §  12). 

2.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35  Herod's  judgment-h.all  or 
praitorium  in  C*sarea  was  doubtless  a  part  of  that 
magnificent  i-ange  of  buildings,  the  erection  of 
which  by  king  Herod  is  described  in  Josephus  (Ant. 
XV.  9,  §  6;  see  also  B.  J.  i.  21,  §§  5-8). 

3.  I'he  word  "  palace,"  or  "  Caesar's  court,"  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a  translation  of  the 
same  word  praetorium.  The  statement  in  a  later 
part  of  the  same  epistle  (iv.  22)  would  seem  to 
connect  this  praetorium  with  the  imperial  palace  at 
Rome;  but  no  classical  authority  is  found  for  so 
designating  the  palace  itself.  Tlie  prajtoriau  camp, 
outside  the  northern  wall  of  Rome,  was  far  from  the 
palace,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be  the  praetorium 
here  mentioned.  An  opinion  well  deserving  con- 
sideration has  been  advocated  by  Wieseler,  and  by 
Conybeare  and  Howsoii  {Life  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  26),  • 
to  the  eflfect  that  the  prjetorium  here  mentioned 
was  the  quarter  of  that  detachment  of  the  Prae- 
torian Guards  which  was  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  emperor,  and  had  liarracks  in  Mount 
Palatine.  It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul,  o/i 
his  arrival  at  Rome  (.\cts  xxviii.  16),  was  delivered 
by  the  centurion  into  the  custody  of  the  praetorian 
prefect." 

*  Pi-of.  Lightfoot  at  present  (Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  pp.  86,  97  ff.  Lend.  1868)  understands 
npaiTcopicf}  (Phil.  i.  1-3)  in  the  sense  of  "prae- 
torians," and  not  "  pratorian  camp"  as  formwlj 
{Journ.  oj  Class,   and  Sacr.    Phitol.   iv.   53  ff.). 


'  On  the  genuineness  of  that  passage,  see  TOl  J, 
i.  note  a  (Amer.  ed.\.  Q. 


"  '  fjQ  cne  gfenuineness 
p.  385,  note  a  (Amer.  ed.). 
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With  this  direct  personal  sense  we  might  expect 
the  dative  witiiout  eV,  as  in  tiie  other  clause  (coinp. 
also  Acts  iv.  10,  vii.  \'-i:  1  Tim.  iv.  15).  I'lit  with 
the  local  sense  as  the  direct  one  and  the  jiersona] 
as  indirect  (as  in  Ewald's  "  im  ymzen  Prwlwium 
unter  den  krieijem,"  see  his  Sendsclin/un  des  Ap. 
Pnvltts,  p.  441),  the  variation  of  construction  is 
natural.  See  lle3er'8  note  on  this  passage;  also 
the  art.  C.*sak's  Household  (Amer.  ed.). 

H. 
4.  Tiie  word  pr<elorium  occurs  also  in  ISIatt. 
xxvii.  27,  where  it  is  translated  "  common  hall  " 
[A.  V.  man?,  "governor's  house"],  and  in  Mark 
XV.  IG.  In  both  places  it  denotes  Pilate's  residence 
in  Jerusalem.  W.  T.  B. 

*  JUDGMENT-SEAT,  the  translation  (A. 
V.)  in  various  passages  of  yS^jyua,  and  once  of 
Kpiritpiov-  [G.VBHATiiA  :  Judomkn t-hali.  : 
I'K.jrruiiiuM.]  Some  critics  adopt  this  sense  of 
KpiT-fipiov  in  i  Cor.  vi.  2,  4  (see  Meyer  in  luc,  and 
comp.  James  ii.  (i,  A.  V.).  H. 

JU'DITH.  1.  (nn^n":  [see  below]:  'lovBiO; 
[Alex.  loufliv:  Jwlilh]). '' The  daughter  of  Uceri 
the  Hittite,"  and   wife  of  Esau   (Gen.  xxvi.  34). 

[AlIOLIBAMAII.] 

2.  ['louSi'e ;  Vat.  Sin.  Alex.  lovSfiO ;  Aid. 
'lovo-fjO,  'lovdeid-]  The  heroine  of  the  apocryphal 
book  which  bears  her  name,  who  apjiears  as  an 
ideal  type  of  piety  (Jud.  viii.  C),  Ijeauty  (xi.  21), 
courage,  and  chastity  (xvi.  22  ft".).  Her  supposed 
descent  from  Simeon  (ix.  2)  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  refers  to  his  cruel  deed  ((ien.  xxxiv.  25  ft'.), 
mark  the  conception  of  the  character,  which  evi- 
dently belongs  to  a  period  of  stern  and  perilous 
conflict.  The  most  unscrupulous  darhig  (xiii.)  is 
combined  with  zealous  ritualism  (xii.  1  ft"),  and 
faith  is  turned  to  action  rather  than  to  suppHcation 
(viii.  31  ft'.).  Clement  of  Home  {/■'/>.  i.  55)  assigns 
to  Judith  the  epithet  given  to  Jacl  ClovSeld  rj 
fxaKapia)  \  and  Jerome  sees  in  her  exploit  the  image 
of  the  victory  of  the  Church  over  the  [Kiwer  of  e\  il 
(Kp.  Ixxix.  11,  p.  508;  "Judith  ...  in  typo  Kc- 
clesiae  diabolum  capite  truncavit;  "  cf.  Ep.  xxii.  21, 
p.  105). 

The   name   is   properly  the  feminine   form   of 

'»'T^n%  JiKhBWi  (cf.  Jer.  xxxvi.  14,  21).  In  the 
passage  of  (Jenesis  it  is  generally  taken  as  the  cor- 
relative of  Jtulidi,  i.  e.  ^'■prnised."         B.  F.  W. 

*  In  the  A.  V.  ed.  IGll  and  other  early  e<litions 
the  name  of  the  heroine  of  this  book  is  uiiilbrmly 
spelt  Judcth,  as  in  the  Genevan  version.  This 
orthography  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Aldine 
edition,  which  reads  'louS^fl  in  the  heading,  and 
often,  though  not  uniformly,  in  the  text  of  the 
book.  A. 

JU'DITH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  like  that  of 
Tobit,  liolongs  to  tlie  earliest  8i)ecimens  of  historical 
fiction.  'Hie  narrative  of  the  reign  of  "  Ncliuchad- 
nezzar  king  of  Nineveh"  C\.  1),  of  the  canipaii,'n 
of  Holofemes,  and  the  deliverance  of  Bethulia, 
thro\igh  the  strata<;ein  and  courage  of  the  .Jewish 
heroine,  contains  tfw  many  and  too  serious  difticul- 
ties,  l>oth  historical  and  geom^aphical,  to  allow  of 
the  (iup|X)sition  that  it  is  either  literally  true,  or 
evA  carefully  moulded  on  truth.     The  existence 


a  Ttie  Du'ory  of  Volkmar  {Dnn  vierif  Biirh  Ezra,  p. 

.  Tiifol.  Jiilirh.  1856.  1857)  that  ttie   book  of  Judith 

(■tea  to  the  periud  of  the  I'artblan  vim  of  Trajan,  DMd 
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of  a  kinjrdom  of  Xineveh  and  the  reifm  of  a  Nthn- 
chadnezzar  are  in  themselves  inconsistent  with  a 
date  after  the  return ;  and  an  earlier  date  is  ex- 
cluded equally  by  internal  evidence  and  by  the 
impossiliility  of  placing  tlie  events  in  harmonious 
connection  with  the  coui-se  of  Jewish  history.  The 
latter  fact  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  extreme 
varieties  of  opinion  among  those  critics  who  have 
endeavored  to  maintain  the  veracity  of  the  story. 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  l>cen  identified  with  Canibyses, 
Xerxes,  Esarhaddon,  Kiniladan,  Merodach  Baladan, 
etc.,  without  the  slightest  show  of  ])Voliai>ility.  But 
apart  from  this,  the  text  evidently  alludes  to  the 
position  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile,  when  tlie  Temple 
was  rebuilt  (v.  18,  19,  iv.  3)  and  the  hierarchical 
governmetit  established  in  place  of  the  kingdom 
(xv.  8,  ri  yepovaia  twv  vlwv  lapa^iK;  cf.  iv.  4, 
Samaria;  viii.  0,  irpoaa^Harov.  irpovfiTivlov);  and 
after  the  Keturti  tiie  course  of  authentic  history 
absolutely  excludes  the  iiossibility  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  events  as  the  book  relates.  This  funda- 
mental contradiction  of  facts,  which  underlies  the 
whole  narrative,  renders  it  superfluous  to  examine 
in  detail  the  other  objections  which  may  lie  urged 
against  it  (e.  (/.  iv.  6,  Joacim;  cf.  1  Chr.  vi.; 
Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §  G,  JoAcnr). 

2.  The  value  of  the  book  is  not,  however,  les- 
sened by  its  fictitious  character.  On  the  contrary 
it  becomes  even  more  valuable  as  exhibiting  an  ideal 
type  of  heroism,  which  was  outwardly  embodied  in 
the  wars  of  independence.  The  self-sacrificing  faith' 
and  unscrupulous  bravery  of  Judith  were  the  qual- 
ities by  which  the  champions  of  Jerfish  freedom 
were  then  enabled  to  overcome  the  power  of  Syria, 
which  seemed  at  the  time  scarcely  less  forniidaljle 
than  the  imaginary  hosts  of  Holofernes.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  book,  which  is  exhibited 
in  these  traits,  afltords  the  best  indication  of  its 
date;  for  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its  origin  to 
the  IMaccabaan  period,  which  it  reflects  not  only 
in  its  general  spirit  but  even  in  smaller  traits.  The 
impious  design  of  Nebuchadnezzar  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  prophetic  description  of  .Vntiocbus  (l)an.  xi. 
31  ff.),  and  the  triumphant  issue  of  Judith's  courage 
must  be  compared  i^ot  with  the  inmiediate  results 
of  the  invasion  of  x\pollonius  (as  Heitlioldt,  J-.inl. 
2553  IF.),  but  with  the  victory  which  the  author 
pictured  to  himself  as  the  reward  of  faith.  But 
while  it  seems  certain  that  the  book  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  second  century  n.  c.  (175-100  b.  c),  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  fix  its  date 
within  narrower  limits,  either  to  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Alexander  Jannseus  (105-4  n.  c  Movers) 
or  of  Demetrius  II.  (12'J  b.  c,  Ewald),  rest  on  very 
inaccurate  data.  It  might  seem  more  natural  (as 
a  mere  conjecture)  to  refer  it  to  an  earlier  time,  c. 
170  n.  c,  when  Antiochns  Epiphanes  made  h?» 
first  assault  upon  the  Temiile." 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  view  which  has  been 
given  of  the  cliai-acter  and  date  of  the  book,  it  is 
probable  that  the  several  jwrts  may  have  a  distinct 
symbolic  meaning.  Some  of  the  names  can  scarcely 
have  l>een  chosen  without  regard  to  their  deriva 
tion  (e.  ff.  AchwT^  Brviher  of  Light ;  Judith^ 

Jewesg;  Bethulia  =  H^binS.  the  rirt/in  of  Je- 
hovnh),  and  the  historical  difficulties  of  the  person 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  disap[iear  when  he  is  regarded 


only  be  noticed  In  pn«i<ln({,  an  It  nssumpn  the  spnrlou* 
nesi  of  the  First  Eplstlti  of  Cleiuent  (§  0). 
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U  the  Scriptural  type  of  worldly  power.  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  a  mere  play  of  fancy  to  allegorize  the 
whole  narrative,  as  Grotius  has  done  {Prol.  in 
J  ml.),  who  interprets  Judith  of  the  Jewish  nation 

widowed  of  outward  help,  Bethulia  ((T^'^S'n^^) 
of  the  Temple,  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Devil,  and 
Holofernes  {Wn2  "13^71,  lictor  serpciitis)  of  An- 
tiochus,  his  emissary ;  while  Joacim,  the  high- 
priest,  conveys,  as  he  thinks,  by  his  name  the 
assurance  that  "  God  will  rise  up"  to  deliver  this 
people. 

■i.  Two  conflicting  statements  have  been  pre- 
served as  to  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
Origen  speaks  of  it  together  with  Tobit  as  "  not 
existing  in  Hebrew  even  among  the  Apocrypha" 
in  the  Hebrew  collection  {JJp.  ad  Afric.  §  13, 
ouSe  ycLp  Ix'"^"'"'  "■^t^  [o'  'E)3paroi]  kolI  iv 
' AiroKpiKpoii  'E^paio-Tl,  ws  atr'  avrwv  iJ.a66l'Tfs 
iyvwKai.i.ev)i  by  which  statement  he  seems  to  im- 
ply that  tlie  book  was  originaUy  written  in  Greek. 
Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "  among  the 
Hebrews  the  book  of  Judith  is  read  among  the 
Hagiographa  [Apocrypha]  .  .  .  and  being  wTitten 
in  the  Chaldee  language  is  reckoned  among  the 
hi-stories  "  {Pi-wf.  nd  JwL).  The  words  of  Origen 
are,  however,  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  book  was  written  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  national  dialect  (S3T0-Chaldaic),  though 
Jahn  {Einl.  ii.  §  .3)  and  Eichhom  {Eiid.  in  d. 
AjKikr.  327)  maintain  the  originality  of  the  present 
Greek  text,  on  the  authority  of  some  phrases  which 
may  be  assigned  very  naturally  to  the  translator  or 
reviser." 

5.  The  text  exi.sts  at  present  in  two  distinct 
recensions,  the  Greek  (followed  by  the  SjTiac)  and 
the  I>atin.  The  former  evidently  is  the  truer  rep- 
resentative of  the  original,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Latin  was  derived  in  the  main  from  the 
Greek  liy  a  series  of  successive  alterations.  Jerome 
confesses  that  his  own  translation  was  free  ("  magis 
sensum  e  seiisu  quam  verbum  e  ver!)o  transferens  " ) : 
and  peculiarities  of  the  language  (Fritzsche,  p.  122) 
p/ove  that  he  took  the  old  I^atin  a.s  the  basis  of  his 
work,  thotigh  he  compared  it  with  the  Chaldee 
text,  which  was  in  his  possession  (•'  sob  ea  quae  in- 
telligentia  Integra  in  verbis  Chaldreis  invenire  potui 
Latinis  expressi").  The  Latin  text  contains  many 
curious  errors,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
first  instance  from  false  hearing  (Bertholdt,  Ehd. 
2574  f. ;  e.  g.  x.  5,  kuI  &praiv  KaOapuv,  Vulg.  et 
panes  et  caseum,  i.  e.  kuI  rvpod;  xvi.  3,  on  eir 
rrapffifioKas  avTov,  Vulg.  qui  posuit  castra  sua, 
i-  e.  d  deis;  xvi.  17,  koI  KXavaovrai  iv  alcrdrjan, 
Vulg.  ut  uraniurei  sentiant);  and  Jerome  remarks 
that  it  had  been  variously  corrupted  and  interpolated 
before  his  time.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  authentic  text.  In  many  instances 
the  I^atin  is  more  full  than  the  Greek  (iv.  8-15,  v. 
11-20,  V.  22-24,  vi.  15  ff.,  ix.  6  ff),  which  however 
contains  peculiar  passages  (i.  13-16,  vi.  1,  Ac). 
Even  where  the  two  texts  do  not  differ  in  the  details 
of  the  narrative,  as  is  often  the  case  (e.  g.  1,  3  fF., 
di.  9,  v.  9,  \\.  13,  vii.  2  fF.,  x.  12  flf.,  xv.  11,  xvi. 
25),  they  yet  differ  in  language  (e.  g.  c.  xv.,  etc.), 
and  in  names  (e.  g.  viii.  1)  and  numbers  (e.  g.  i.  2); 


a  The  present  Greek  text  otTers  Instance/   jf  irU- 

>ranslation  which  cleaily  point  to  an  Aramaic  origiual : 

g.  iii.  9,  XT.  3,  i.  8 ";  cf.   v.   15,  18  (Vaihlnger,  in 
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and  these  variations  can  only  be  explained  by  going 
back  to  some  still  more  remote  source  (cf.  Bertholdt, 
Kinl.  2568  S'.),  which  was  probably  an  earlier  Greek 
copy.* 

6.  The  existence  of  these  various  recensions  of 
the  book  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity  and  wide  cir- 
culation, but  the  external  evidence  of  its  use  is 
very  scanty.  Josephus  was  not  acquainted  with  it, 
or  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  made  some  use 
of  its  contents,  as  he  did  of  the  apocryphal  addi- 
tions to  Esther  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  6,  §  1  ff.).  The  first 
reference  to  its  contents  occurs  in  Clem.  Kom.  (Mp 
i.  55),  and  it  is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by 
Origen  (Stl.  in  Jtrtm.  23:  cf.  Hum.  ix.  in  JwL  1), 
Hilary  {in  Fml.  cxxv.  6),  apd  Lucifer  [l)e  non 
pare.  p.  955).  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  "  reckoned 
among  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Synod  of  Nice," 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  it  was  quoted  in 
the  records  of  the  Council,  unless  the  text  be  cor- 
rupt. It  has  been  wi'ongly  inserted  in  the  cata- 
logue at  the  close  of  the  Apostohc  Canons,  against 
the  best  authority  (cf.  Hody,  De  BM.  Text.  046  a), 
but  it  obtained  a  place  in  the  Latin  Canon  at  an 
early  time  (cf.  Hilar.  Frol.  in  Pi.  15),  which  it 
commonly  maintained  afterwards.     [C.\so>i.] 

7.  'I  he  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  {Knrzgefag»- 
tes  Exeg.  //((7?(/iuc/i,  Leipzig,  1853)  is  by  far  the 
best  which  has  appeared ;  within  a  narrow  compass 
it  contains  a  good  critical  apparatus  and  scholarlike 
notes.  15.  V.  W. 

*  Lilernture. — Besides  the  Introductions  and 
other  general  works  referred  to  under  the  art.  Aroc- 
r.Yi'H.\,  the  following  essays  and  treatises  may  l)e 
noted  :  Heuss,  art.  Judith  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Al/gein.  KncijkL,  Sect.  ii.  Theil  xxviii.  pp.  98-103. 
Vaihinger,  in  Herzog's  Rtal^Encykl.  vii.  13.5-142. 
Ginsburir,  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  lAt.^  3d  ed.,  ii. 
692-696.  "  G.  B."  in  the  Jmirn.  of  Sua:  Lit.  for 
July,  18.56,  pp.  342-363,  and  B.  H.  Cowper,  The 
Book  of  Judith  an/1  its  (Jeogiriphi/,  ibid.  Jan.  1861, 
pp.  421-440.  O.  \Volflr(Cath.),  Dns  Buch  Judith 
ali  geschichtliche  Urkunde  vertheidigt  u.  erklart, 
Leijjz.  1861,  of  little  or  no  vajue.  The  mo.st  elabo- 
rate and  remarkable  among  the  recent  publications 
relating  to  the  book  is  that  of  Volkmar,  Ihmdb.  d. 
Einl.  in  die  Ajwkryphen,  /«'"  T/ieil,  Y-  Abth.  Judith, 
Tiib.  1860.  He  maintains  that  the  book  was  com- 
posed in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  near 
the  end  of  A.  d.  117  or  the  beginning  of  118,  and 
that  it  describes,  under  the  disguise  of  fictitious 
names,  tlie  war  of  Trajan  against  the  Parthians 
and  Jews,  and  the  triumph  of  the  latter  in  the 
death  of  Lusius  Quietus,  the  general  of  Trajan 
and  governor  of  Judaa.  Nebuchadnezzar  stands 
for  Trajan;  Nineveh  is  Antioch  "  the  great."  as  the 
chief  city  under  the  Roman  sway  in  the  East ;  and 
Assyria  accordingly  stands  for  Syria  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  power  which  oppressed  the  Jews, 
the  region  where  that  power  wa-s  concentrated. 
"  Arphaxad  the  king  of  the  iMedes  "  represents  the 
Parthian  Arsacidoe;  Ecbatana  is  Nisibis,  Holo- 
fernes Lucius  Quietus,  and  the  beautiful  widow 
Judith  .symbolizes  Judisa  in  her  desolation,  but 
still  faithful  to  Jehovah,  and  destined  to  triumph 
over  her  enemies.  This  explanation  is  carried  out 
into  detail  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity,     ^t 


Heraog"?  Encykl.  s.  t  ;  Fritzsche,  £■«'.  §  2 ;  De  Wette 
Einl.  §  30S,  c). 

f)  Of  moJern  vprsions  the  Enpcli:<h  follows  the  Grtek 
and  that  of  l^ut^ier  Uik  Uiti-  text.. 
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was  first  proposed  by  Volkmar  in  Zeller's  Tlieol. 
Jahrb.  for  1850,  p.  362  ff.,  and  more  fully  set  forth 
in  an  article  in  the  same  periodical,  1857,  pp.  441- 
498;  comp.  his  articles  on  the  Farthian-Jewish  war 
of  Trajan,  in  the  Rhuhmclits  ^fmeunl  f.  Pliilvl. 
and  the  Zeilsdir.f.  Alterl/iuniskutule  for  1858.  Ilis 
view  has  been  accepted  by  Haur,  Hitzig  (Hilgen- 
feld's  Zeilscln:  f.  wUs.  Tlieol.  18G0,  pp.  240-250), 
and  Schenkel.  Strong  objections  to  it  have  been 
urged  by  Hilgenfeld,  Zdtsclir.f.  iciss.  Tlieol.  1858, 
i.  270-281,  and  18G1,  iv.  335-385;  K.  A.  Lipsius, 
iljid.  1859,  ii.  39-121,  and  in  the  LiterarUchts 
Ctntrdlblnll  /.  />e«/ijc///<mc/,  13G1,  coll.  G05-G10; 
Ewald,  Jahrb.  f.  liiM.  wis$.  xi.  22G-231,  and  GiM. 
Gtlehrtc  Anzeifjen,  1801,  ii.  693-710;  and  L.  Dies- 
tel,  Jnhrb.  f.  (kulsche  T/ieol.  18C2,  pp.  781-784. 
See  also  Kwald's  Gesch.  d.  Volkvs  Jsraei,  3"  Ausg. 
iv.  618-625  (541  ff.,  2e  Aufl.).  On  the  different 
forms  of  the  Judith-legend  in  Jewish  tradition,  see 
JeUinek's  Bet  hn-.Uklrasch,  vols,  i.,  ii.  (1853  f.), 
and  Lipsius,  Jiidisclie  Quellen  zur  Jtulit/iscr/e,  in 
Hilgenfeld's  Ztitsckr.  f.  luiss.  Tlieol.  18G7,  x.  337- 
3GG.  A. 

JU'EL  CIou^A;  [Vat.  loum,  but  joined  with 
the  following  word:]  Johel).  1.  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
[Uel.] 

2.  ([Yat.  OuTjA,  but  joined  with  the  preceding 
word:]   J  easel.)  1   Esdr.  ix.  35.     [Joel,  13.] 

JUXIA  ClouAio:  [•/«'/t"ni,  ace.]), a  Christian 
woman  at  IJome,  probably  the  v/ife,  or  perhaps  the 
sister  of  Philologus,  in  coimection  with  whom  she 
is  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Kom.  xvi.  15).  Orijien  sup- 
poses that  they  were  master  and  mistress  of  a 
Christian  household  which  included  the  other  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  Some  modern 
critics  Iiave  conjectured  that  the  name  may  be  that 
of  a  man,  Julias.  W.  T.  B. 

JU'LIUS  ("louAios:  \_.Tulhis]),  the  courteous 
centurion  of  "  Augustus'  band,"  to  whose  charge 
St.  Paul  was  delivered  when  he  was  sent  prisoner 
from  Caesarea  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  3).     [Cen- 

TUKIOX.] 

Augustus'  band  has  been  identified  by  some 
commentators  with  the  Italian  band  (Acts  x.  1); 
by  others,  less  proljably,  with  the  body  of  cavalry 
denominated  Seb.isteni  by  Josephus  {AnI.  xix.  9, 
§2,  Ac).  Conybeare  and  Howson  (A;/'k  '.'/'  ^I- 
Paul,  ch.  2?)  adopt  in  the  main  Wieseler's  opinion, 
that  the  .Augustan  cohort  was  a  detachment  of  tlie 
Prwtorian  (luards  attached  to  tiie  person  of  the 
Roman  governor  at  Cresarea;  and  that  this  .luHus 
may  be  the  same  as  Julius  Priscus  ('I'acit.  ///,</.  ii. 
92,  iv.  11),  sometime  centurion,  afterwards  prefect 
of  the  Prsetorians.  [Italian  Band,  Amer.  eil.] 
W.  T.  B. 

JUIflA  Cljuj/i'ay,  i.  e.  Jumas:  [Juiiiam, 
acc.]),a  (jliristiaii  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
Rs  one  of  his  kinsfolk  and  fellow-prisoners,  of  note 
among  the  Apostles,  and  in  Christ  before  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  xvi.  7).  Origen  conjectures  tliat  he  was 
possibly  one  of  the  seventy  disrif)les.  Hammond 
also  takes  the  name  to  be  that  of  a  man,  Junias, 
*'hich  would  be  a  contraction  (as  Winer  observes) 
of  Junilius  or  Juniiinus.  [.\?iOKoxicus.]  Chrys- 
ostom,  holdini;  the  more  common,  but  jierhaps  less 
probal)le,  hypothesis  that  the  name  is  that  of  a 
ATomaii,  Junia,  remarks  on  it,  "  How  great  is  the 
devotion  of  this  woman,  that  she  should  be  counted 
worthy  cf  the  name  of  Apostle!"  Nothing  is 
Hjowh    of   the  imprisonment    to  which    St.    Paul 


JUPITER 

refers:  Origen  supposes  that  ic  is  that  bond.ige 
from  which  Christ  makes  Christians  free. 

W.  T.  B. 
JUNIPER  (DO'n,  from  CHn,  "bind," 
Gesen.  p.  1317:  pae,u(v,  cpvrSy,  1  K.  xix.  4,  5: 
junipenis).  It  has  been  already  stated  [Cedar] 
that  the  oxycedrus  or  Phoenician  juniper  was  the 
tree  whose  wood,  called  "  cedar-wood,"  was  ordered 
i)y  the  law  to  be  used  in  ceremonial  puriticatiun 
(Lev.  xiv.  4;  Num.  xix.  6).  The  word,  however, 
which  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  juniper,  is  beyond 
doubt  a  sort  of  broom.  Genista  immnsper-nia,  Ge- 
nista 7-celaiii  of  Forskal,  answering  to  the  Arabic 
Relliem,  whicli  is  also  found  in  the  desert  of  Sinai 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  true  juniper  (Robinson, 
ii.  124).  It  is  mentioned  as  atibrding  shade  to 
Elijah  in  his  flight  to  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  4,  5),  and 
as  affording  material  for  fuel,  and  also,  in  extreme 
cases,  for  human  food  (Ps.  cxx.  4;  Job  xxx.  4).  It 
is  very  abundant  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  affords 
shade  and  protection,  both  in  heat  and  storm,  to 
travellers  (Virg.  Georrj.  ii.  434,  436).  Its  roots 
are  very  bitter,  and  would  thus  serve  as  food  only 
in  extreme  cases ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

tt?7}^  (Job  xxx.  4)  is  to  be  restricted  to  roots  only, 
or  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  of  product,  and 
thus  include  the  fruit,  which  is  much  liked  by 
sheep,  and  may  thus  have  sometimes  .served  for 
human  food  (Ges.  p.  1484).  The  roots  are  much 
valued  by  the  Arabs  for  charcoal  for  the  Cairo 
market.  Thus  the  tree  which  afforded  shade  to 
Elijah  may  have  furnished  also  the  "  coals "  or 
ashes  for  baking  the  cake  which  satisfied  his  hunger 
(1  K.  xix.  0;  see  also  Ps.  cxx.  4,  "coals  of  juni- 
per"). The  Rollnin  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and 
bears  a  white  flower.  It  is  found  also  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Palestine.  Its  abundance  in  the 
Sinai  desert  gave  a  name  to  a  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites, Rithmah  (Num.  xxxiii.  18,19;  Burckhardt, 
.S'jyriVr,  pp.*483,  537;  Robinson,!.  203,205;  Lord 
Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  183;  Pliny,  //.  X.  xxiv.  9,  65; 
Balfour.  Plajits  uf  the  Bible,  p.  50;  Stanley,  .S.  cf 
P.  pp.  20,79,  521;  [Thomson,  /-"«'/  and  Book, 
ii.  436  ff. ;  and  especially  Tristram,  Xat.  Hist,  of 
U<e  Bible,  p.  339  f.  (Loud.  1807).  —  II.]). 

H.  W.  P. 

JU'PITER  (Ze.;?,  LXX.  [andN.  T.:  Jupi- 
ler'\).  Anion;;  the  chief  pleasures  which  Antiochus 
F.piphanes  took  for  the  entire  sul)version  of  the 
.lewish  faith  was  th.at  of  dedicating  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  service  of  Zeus  Olympius  (2  .Mace, 
vi.  2),  and  at  the  same  time  the  rival  Temple  on 
(Jeri/.im  was  dedicated  to  Zeus  Xenius  {Jupiter 
//ospitalis'.  Vulg.).  The  choice  of  the  first  epithet 
is  easily  intellisible.  The  Olynifiian  Zeus  was  the 
national  god  of  the  Hellenic  race  (Tluicyd.  iii.  14), 
as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  as  such  formed  the  tnie  opposite  to  Jehovah, 
who  had  revealed  Himself  as  the  God  of  Abr.ihani. 
The  application  of  the  second  epithet,  "  the  God 
of  hospitality"  (cf.  (jrimm,  on  2  Mace.  /.  <;.),  is 
more  obscure.  In  2  Mace.  vi.  2  it  is  explained  by 
the  clause,  ".as  wiis  the  character  «f  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  place,"  which  m.ay,  however,  be  an 
ironical  comment  of  the  writer  (cf.  (}.  Curt.  iv.  5, 
8),  and  not  a  sincere  eulogy  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  Samaritans  (as  I'.walil,  Gescli.  iv.  339  n.). 

Jupiter  or  Zens  is  mentioned  in  one  pa.ss.age  of 
the  N.  T..  on  the  occjusion  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to 
Ly«tra  (.Vets    xiv.    12,   13),  where  the  expreiiain* 


JUSHAB-HESED 

"Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city,"  means  that 
hia  temple  was  outside  the  city."'         B.   F.  W. 

*  Tlie  I.ystrians  on  that  occasion  called  Bar- 
nabas Jupiter  (ver.  12),  because  Paul  being  "the 
chief  speaker  "  and  therefore  Mercury,  the  god  of 
eloquence,  they  supposed  the  other  visitor  must  be 
J  upiter,  whom  they  specially  worshipped.  They  had  a 
tradition  also  that  the-se  two  gods  had  once  travelled 
in  disguise  among  them  (see  Ovid,  J/«<.  viii.  GU). 
It  has  been  suggested  too  that  Barnabas  may  have 
been  the  older  man  of  the  two,  and  more  im- 
posing than  Paul  in  his  personal  appearance  (corap. 
2  Cor.  X.  1,  10).  H. 

JU'SHAB-HE'SED  (Tpn  ^W^'^ :  'Atro- 
04S;  [Vat.  Apo^aaoK-,]  Alex.  Ao-o^aetrS:  [Comp. 
'lo>(ra^eo-e'5:J  Jos'iblieseil),  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1 
Chr.  iii.  20 ).  It  does  not  appear  why  the  five  chiU 
dren  in  this  verse  are  separated  from  the  three  in 
ver.  19.  Bertheau  suggests  that  they  might'be  by 
a  different  motlier,  or  possibly  born  in  Judtea  after 
the  return,  whereas  the  three  others  were  born  at 
Babylon,  'fhe  name  of  ,Iushab-hesed,  i.e.  "Lov- 
ing-kindness is  returned,"  taken  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  his  father  and  brothers,  is  a  striking 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  pious  Jews  at  the  re 
turn  from  Captivity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  Jewish  names. 

A.  C.  H. 

JUSTUS  CloDo-TOs:  [./««^««,"just"]).  Schoett- 
gen  {Hoi:  fftbr.  in  Act.  Ap.)  shows  by  quotations 
from  rabbinical  writers  that  this  name  was  not 
unusual  among  the  Jews.  1.  A  surname  of  Joseph 
called  Barsabas  (Acts   i.  23).      [JosEi-n  B.VRS.v- 

BAS.] 

2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,'  with  whom  St. 
Paul  lodged  (Acts  xviii.  7).  The  Syr.  and  Arab, 
have  Titus,  while  the  Vulg.  combines  both  "names 
Titus  Justus. 

*  Paul  did  not  lodge  with  .Justus  at  this  time, 
but  having  left  the  synagogue  preached  at  the  house 
of  .Tustus,  which  being  near  the  synagogue  was  so 
much  the  more  convenient  for  that  purpose  (ver.  8). 
For  aughf  that  appears,  he  abode  still  with  Aquila 
(ver.  3)  after  this  separation  from  the  Jews.  Nor  is 
Justus  spoken  of  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  Jewish 
proselyte  (o-e/So/xeVou  rhv  diov),  though  evidently 
he  had  more  sympathy  with  Paul  than  with  the 
Jews,  and  no  doubt  soon  became  a  believer.     PI. 

3.  A  surname  of  Jesus,  a  friend  of  St.  Paul 
(Col.  iv.  11).     [Jesus,  p.  1347.] 

JUT'TAH  (nW,  i.  e.  Jutah;"  also 
ntS'^'^  and  in  xxi.  IG,  n!2_^  [extended,  inclined] : 
'Irdv,  Alex.  IfTTo;  Tavu.  Alex,  omits:  .Jota,  Jeta), 
a  city  in  the  mountain  region  of  Judah,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Maon  and  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  .55) 
It  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi.  IG),  but  in  the 
catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi.  57-59,  the  name  has  es 
caped.  In  the  time  of  luisebius  it  was  a  large 
village  (/ftijUTj  iJLfyi(TTri},  18  miles  southward  of 
■•-lentheropolis  {Oiioina.<ticon,  "J etta.n''').  A  vil- 
Ul'b  called  Yutla  was  visited  by  Robinson,  close  to 
flfiin  and  Kurniul  {Bibl.  Res.  ist  ed.  ii.  195,  028), 
which  doubtless  represents  the  ancient  town. 
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Reland  (Pal.  p.  870)  conjectures  that  Jutta  is 
the  7r(5A(s  'Iou5a  (A.  V.  "  a  city  of  Juda  ")  in  the 
hill  country,  in  which  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist,  resided  (Luke  i.  39).  But  this,  though 
feasible,  is  not  at  present  confirmed  by  any  positive 
evidence.     [Juda,  CiTif  of,  Amer.  ed.J         G. 


K. 

KAB'ZEEL  (bWV^n  [see  btlow]  :  [id 
Josh.,]  Bai(re\6T]A,  Alex.  'KaaderiA,  [Comp.  Ka/3- 
ari\,  Aid.  Ko/ScreiiA;  in  2  Sam.,]  Ka^eo-tTJA, 
[\'at.  KarajSeo-flyjA,  Comp.  Aid.  Ka^aaavK;  in  * 
Chr.,]  Ka/3o(Tor)A:  Ccbscel),  ove  of  the  "cities" 
of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah;  the  first  named  in  the  enu- 
meration of  tliose  next  Edom,  and  apparently  the 
farthest  soutii  (Josh.  xv.  21).  Taken  as  Hebrew, 
the  word  signifies  "  collected  by  God,"  and  may  be 
compared  with  Jokthekl,  the  name  bestowed  by 
the  .lews  on  an  Edomite  city.  Kabzeel  is  memo- 
rable as  the  native  place  of  the  great  hero  Denaiah- 
lien-.lehoiada,  in  connection  with  whom  it  is  twice 
mentioned  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  After 
the  Captivity  it  was  reinhabited  by  the  Jews,  and 
appears  as  Jekabzeel. 

It  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  —  as 
Ko/3(rfT)A  and  Cnpseel;  the  first  time  by  Kusebius 
only,  and  ai)parently  confounded  with  Carmel,  un- 
less the  conjecture  of  Le  Clerc  in  his  tiotes  on  the 
passage  be  accepted,  which  would  identify  it  with 
the  site  of  Elijah's  sleep  and  vision,  between  Beer- 
sheba  and  Horeh.  No  trace  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  in  modern  times.  G. 

*  KA'DES  (KaSrjs:  Vulg.  omits),  Jud.  i.  9, 
perhaps  the  same  aa  Kauesh  (see  below),  or 
IvEOESir,  Josh.  XV.  23.  A. 

KA'DESH,  KA'DESH  BAR'Jh^EA  [IM.' 
B:irne'a]  (tt7.7|7,  rpn?  Wlf^  [see  in  the  art. 
and  notes]  :  KdSr]<;  [Ez.  xlvii.  19,  Rom.  Vat.  Ko- 
S-nfx],  KaSr/s  Bapvi],  KaSrjr  rod  Bapvii  [Num. 
xxxiv.  4;  (J'ldes,  Cadesbiirne]).  This  jJace,  the 
scene  of  Miriam's  death,  was  the  farthest  point  to 
which  the  Israelites  reached  in  their  direct  road  to 
Canaan;  it  was  also  that  whence  the  spies  were 
sent,  and  where,  on  their  return,  the  people  broke 
out  into  murmuring,  upon  which  their  strictly  penaJ 
term  of  wandering  began  (Num.  xiii.  3,  20,  xiv. 
29-33,  XX.  1;  Deut.  ii^  14).  It  is  probable  that 
the  term  "  Ivadesh,"  though  applied  to  signify  a 
"  citv,"  yet  had  also  a  wider  application  to  a  region, 
in  which  Kadesh-Meribah  certainly,  and  Kadesh- 
Barnea  probably,  indicates  a  precise  spot.  Thus 
Kadesh  appears  as  a  limit  eastward  of  the  same 
tract  which  was  limited  westward  by  Shur  ((ien. 
XX.  1).  Shur  is  possibly  the  same  as  Sihor,  "which 
is  before  Egypt"  (xxv.  18;  Josh.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  ii. 
18),  and  was  the  first  portion  of  the  wilderness  on 
which  the  people  emerged  from  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea.  [SnuR.]  "Between  Kadesh  and  Rered" 
is  another  indication  of  the  site  of  Kadesh  as  an 
eastern  limit  (Gen.  xvi.  14),  for  the  point  so  fixed 
is  "  the  fountain  on  the  way  to  Shur  "  (v.  7),  and 


•a  The  name  .Jupiter  also  occurs  In  the  .\.  V.  in 
Acts  six.  35,  where  "  the  image  [of  the  godde.ss  Arte- 
miBJ  whi^h  fell  down  from  Jupiter  '"  Is  the  translation 
of  ToO  SioneTous-  A. 

'   This  —  vritb  one  t  —  is  Che  form  given  in  Uahu'e 


text  of  ST.  55  ;  Michaelis  and  Wiilton  insert  a  dagesh, 
but  it  was  apparently  unknown  to  any  of  the  old 
translators,  in  whose  versions  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Alex.  LXX.),  whatever  shape  the  word  a.i8uuie8,  it 
retains  a  single  t. 
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the  range  of  limits  is  narrowed  liy  selecting  tlie 
western  one  not  so  i'ar  to  the  west,  wliile  the  eastern 
one,  Kadesh,  is  iinchan-:ed.  A<;ain,  we  have  Ka- 
desh  as  the  jwint  to  which  the  foray  of  Chedor- 
laonier  "  n-turnwl  "  —  a  word  whicli  does  not  ini- 
|)ly  tiiat  they  had  previously  visited  it,  but  that  it 
lay  in  the  direction,  as  viewed  from  Mount  Seir 
and  Pai-an  mentioned  next  before  it,  wiiicli  was 
that  of  the  jwint  from  which  t'hedorlaomcr  had 
come,  namely,  the  North.  Chedorlaomer,  it  seems, 
coniinj;  down  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  I'eud  Sea, 
smote  the  Zuzinis  (Amnion,  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii. 
20),  and  the  Kmims  (Moab,  Deut.  ii.  11),  and  the 
Horites  in  Mount  Seir,  to  the  south  of  that  sea, 
unto  "  El-l'aran  that  is  by  the  wilderness."  He 
drove  these  Horites  over  the  Ai-abuii  into  the  el- 
Tih  re!,'ion.  Then  "  returned,"  i  t.  went  north- 
ward to  Kadesh  and  Hazazon  Tamar,  or  Knj;e<Ii 
(comp.  Gen.  xiv.  7;  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  In  Cien.  xiv.  7 
Kadesh  is  identified  with  En-Mi.shpat,  the  "  foun- 
tain of  jud<;ment,"  and  is  connected  with  Tnniar, 
or  IIaz;i2on  Tamar,  just  as  we  find  these  two  in  the 
comparatively  late  book  of  Kzekiel,  as  designed  to 
nftu-k  tiie  southern  border  of  J udah,  drawn  throu>;h 
them  and  terminating  seaward  at  the  "  liiver  to 
(or  toward)  the  Great  Sea."  Trecisely  thus  stands 
Kadesli-Harnea  in  the  kioks  of  Numbers  and  Joshua 
(comp.  ICz.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28;  Num.  xxxiv.  4; 
,losh.  XV.  a).  I'nless  then  we  are  pi-eijared  to  make 
a  double  Kadesh  for  the  liook  of  (ienesis,  it  seems 
idle  with  Keland  (PitUe.<ina,  p.  114-17)  to  distin- 
guish the  "  Kn-Misiipat,  which  is  Kadesh,"  ftoni 
that  to  which  the  spies  returned,  l-'or  there  is  an 
identity  about  all  tlie  connections  of  the  two,  which, 
if  not  conclusive,  will  compel  us  to  ai)andon  all 
|X)S8ible  inquiries.  This  iiolds  especially  as  re<;ards 
Taran  and  Tamar,  and  in  respect  of  its  1  ein^  the 
eastern  limit  of  a  rei^ion,  and  also  of  beiniz  the  firat 
[Mjint  of  importance  found  by  (,'hedorla<  mer  on 
pa-s-sing  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
.Sea.  In  a  strikingly  similar  manner  we  have  the 
limits  of  a  route,  apparently  a  well-known  one  at 
the  time,  indicated  by  three  jwints,  lloreb,  Mount 
Seir,  Kadesh- Harnea,  in  Deut.  i.  2,  tlie  distance 
between  the  extremes  lieing  fixed  at  "11  days' 
journey,"  or  about  l(!,i  miles,  allowing  15  miles  to 
an  average  day's  journey.  I'his  is  one  eleuunt  for 
determining  the  site  of  Kadesh,  as-suming  of  course 
the  fKJsition  of  Horeb  ascertiined.  The  name  of 
the  place  to  which  the  spies  retunied  is  "  Kadesh  " 
simply,  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and  is  there  closely  con- 
nected with  the  '•wilderness  of  I'aran ; "  yet  the 
«>  wilderness  of  Zin  "  stands  in  near  conjunction, 
OS  the  point  whence  the  "  search  "  of  the  spies 
connnenced  (ver.  21).  Again,  in  Num.  xxxii.  8. 
we  find  that  it  was  from  Kadesii-nurnta  that  the 
mission  of  the  sjiies  commenced,  and  in  the  re- 
hearsed narrative  of  the  same  event  in  Deut.  i.  1!), 
>r.d  ix.   23,  the  name  "  liarnea  "  is  also  added. 


n  .\notlier  short  article  of  .Jemnie'*.  apparently 
refprn-a  ti>  by  Suinlcy  (.S.  t(  P.  W  note),  uk  ri-l.itiiin 
llkewi.M!  to  Kn-mlshpat,  should  eeeui  to  mean  soine- 
thhiR  ivhoily  (iiflercnt,  namely,  t\w  well  of  I»>aac  and 
Abluiclech  In  (ienir :  (fiptap  Kpiatui^  ti<t  fri  fvy  ion 
rui^i]  Bijpfiai'  {piiuiif  jaclicis)  KaAoU(XfVtj  iv  rj)  Vtpa- 
ri«ij. 

''  There  Is  a  remarkable  Interpolation  In  the  lAX., 
or  (iu<  !"ccm«  lend  probiible)  nniNi«lnn  In  tho  pn-wnt 
Unb.  text  of  Num.  xxxlll.  »>,  when-,  in  followlim  the 
varioua  stAffFS  of  tho  march,  w«  find  reipecUrely  wt 
roUowi .  — 
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Thus  far  there  seems  no  rea.sonal  le  doubt  of  the 
identity  of  this  Kadesh  w  ith  that  of  (Jenesis.  Again, 
in  Num.  xx.,  we  find  the  people  encamped  in  Ka- 
1  after  reacliing  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  I'or  the 
question  whether  this  was  a  second  visit  (supposing 
the  Kadesli  identical  with  that  of  the  spies),  or  a 
continued  occiii)ancy,  see  \\'ii.1)K1!>kss  ok  Wax- 
DKiti.NG.  The  mention  of  the  "  wilderness  of  Zin  " 
is  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  this  place  with  that  of 
Num.  xiii.  The  reasons  which  seem  to  have  fostered 
a  contrary  opinion  are  the  absence  of  water  (ver.  2) 
and  the  position  assigned  —  "  in  the  uttermost  of" 
the  "  border "  of  Kdom.  Yet  the  murnmring 
seems  to  have  arisen,  or  to  have  been  more  intense 
on  account  of  their  having  encam|)ed  there  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  water;  which  aHbrds  again  a 
jiresumption  of  identity.  Further,  "  the  wilderness 
•f  Zin  along  i)y  the  coast  of  Edom  "  (Num.  xxxiv. 
'i\  .Josh.  XV.)  destroys  any  presumption  to  tlie  con- 
trary arising  from  that  jwsition.  Jerome  clearly 
knows  of  but  one  and  the  same  Kadesh  —  "where 
Moses  smote  the  rock,"  where  "  Miriam's  monu- 
nient,"  he  says,  "  was  still  shown,  and  w  here  Chedor- 
laomer smote  the  rulers  of  Amalck."  It  is  true 
Jerome  gives  a  distinct  article  on  KdSS-qs,  fvOa  tj 
Ttiiyn  Trjs  Kpiaews,  '•  e.  En-mishpat,"  but  only 
perlr.ips  in  order  to  record  the  fountain  as  a  distinct 
local  fact.  The  ajiparent  ambiguity  of  the  position, 
first,  in  the  wilderness  Of  Faran,  or  in  I'aran :  and 
secondly  in  that  of  Zin,  is  no  real  increase  t«  the 
difficulty.  1  or  whether  these  tracts  were  contigu- 
ous, and  Kadesh  ou  their  common  border,  or  ran 
into  each  other,  and  embraced  a  connnon  territory, 
to  which  the  name  "  Kadesh,"  in  an  extended 
sense,  might  be  given,  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  wilderness 
of  I'aran  conmiences.  Num.  x.  12,  where  that  of 
Sinai  ends,  and  that  it  extends  to  tlie  point,  whence 
in  ch.  xiii.  tiie  s|)ies  set  out,  though  the  only  jwsi- 
tive  identification  of  Kadesh  with  it  is  that  in  xiii. 
2fi,  when  on  their  return  to  rejoin  Moses  they  come 
"  to  the  wililerness  of  I'aran,  to  Kadesh."  Pahan 
then  was  evidently  the  general  name  of  the  great 
tract  south  of  Palestine,  commencing  soon  after 
Sinai,  as  the  people  advanced  northwards  —  that 
perhaps  now  known  as  the  desert  et-TUi.  Hence, 
when  the  spies  are  returning  soylliirards  they  return 
to  Kadesh,  viewe<I  as  in  the  wildeniess  of  Paran; 
though,  in  the  same  chapter,  when  starting  north- 
wards on  their  journey,  they  commence  from  that 
of  Zin.  It  seems  almost  to  follow  that  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  must  have  overlapped  that  of  Paran  on 
the  north  side:  or  must,  if  they  were  parallel  and 
lay  respectively  ea.st  and  west.  ha\e  had  a  further 
extension  northwanls  than  this  latter.  In  the 
designation  of  the  southern  lx>rder  of  the  Israelites 
also,  it  is  observable  that  the  wilderness  of  Zin  is 
mentioned  as  a  limit,  but  nowheit?  that  of  Paran  * 
(Num.  xxxiv.  3,  Josh.  xv.  1),  unless  the  dwelling 


Hebrew. 

tt^p  sin  ]^ 

Uitr.EK. 
Koi  arnipai'  ix  r«<riwi'  Vnp,p  Ka\  naptv^PaJ^ov  iv  rg 
ipTiixif)  iiv.  Kai  atrfipav  ix  Ti^  ip<qnov  SiV.  (tal  «rop«i'»- 
^oAof  fiv  Tiji'  fpTHiov  tdpoLf  ourrj  »aTi  Kaiijs. 
The  l-.\.\.  would  make  tlipni  apprrwrh  the  wlldcrneM 
r.r  .<*lii  flmt,  iin<l  that  of  Piiriiii  dei-nmUy,  thui  re'«l»lo| 
the  effect  of  the  above  obBervatlous. 
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of  Ishmael  "  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran "  (Gen. 
»xi.  21)  indicates  that,  on  the  western  portion  of 
the  southern  border,  wliich  the  story  of  Hagar  indi- 
cates us  liis  dwelling-place,  the  Paran  nomenclature 
prevailed. 

If  it  be  allowed,  in  the  dearth  of  positive  testi- 
mony, to  follow  great  natural  boundaries  in  sug- 
eestins  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  situation 
of  these  adjacent  or  perhaps  overlapping  wilder- 
nesses, it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  Kiepert's  map 
,';ii  Kobinson,  vol.  i. ;  see  also  Russegger's  map  of 
the  same  region),  that  the  Arabah  itself  and  the 
plateau  westward  of  it  are,  when  we  leave  out  the 
conmionly  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula  (here  con- 
sidered as  corresponding  in  its  wider  or  northerly 
portion  to  "the  wilderness  of  Sinai"),  the  two 
parts  of  the  whole  region  most  strongly  partitioned 
off  from  and  contrasted  with  one  another.  On  this 
western  plateau  is  indeed  superimposed  another,  no 
less  clearly  marked. out,  to  judge  from  the  map,  as 
distinct  from  the  former  as  this  from  the  Arabah ; 
out  this  higher  ground,  it  will  be  further  seen, 
probably  corresiwnds  with  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites."  The  Arabah,  and  its  limiting  barrier 
of  high  ground  «  on  the  western  side,  differ  by  about 
400  or  500  feet  in  elevation  at  the  part  where  Rob- 
inson, advancing  from  Petra  towards  Hebron, 
ascended  that  barrier  by  the  pass  el-Kliuiar.  At 
the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  Arabah  the  regularity  of 
this  barrier  is  much  broken  by  the  great  wadies 
which  converge  thither;  but  from  its  edge  at  tl- 
Khurdr  the  great  floor  stretches  westward,  \nih  no 
great  interruption  of  elevation,  if  we  omit  the  super- 
imposed plateau,  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and 
florthward  to  Khinocolura  and  Gaaa.  Speaking  of 
it  apparently  from  the  point  of  view  at  el-Khurdr, 
Kobinson  (ii.  580,  587)  says  it  is  "not  exactly  a  table- 
land, but  a  higher  tract  of  country,  forming  the 
first  of  the  several  steps  or  offsets  into  which  the 
ascent  of  the  mountains  in  this  part  is  divided." 
It  is  now  known  as  the  wilderness  et-  Tih.  A  general 
description  of  it  occurs  in  Kobinson  (i.  261,  202), 
together  with  a  mention  of  the  several  travellers 
who  had  then  previously  visited  it:  its  configura- 
tion is  given,  ih.  291.  If  this  et-Ti/i  region  rep- 
resent the  wilderness  of  Paran,  then  the  Arabah 
itself,  including  all  the  low  ground  at  the  southern 
and  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  may 
stand  for  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  The  superimposed 
plateau  has  an  eastern  border  converging,  towards 
the  north,  with  that  of  the  general  elevated  tract 
on  which  it  stands,  i.  e.  with  the  western  barrier 
aforesaid  of  the  Arabah,  but  losing  towards  its 
higher  or  northern  extremity  its  elevation  and  pre- 
ciseuess,  in  proportion  as  the  general  tract  on  which 
it  standi  appears  to  rise,  till,  near  the  S.  W.  curve 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  higher  plateau  and  the  general 
tract  appear  to  blend.  The  convergency  in  question 
arises  from  the  general  tract  having,  on  its  eastern 
side,  i.  e.  where  it  is  to  the  Arabah  a  western  limit, 
a  barrier  running  more  nearly  N.  and  S.  than  that 
of  the  superimposed  plateau,  which  runs  about 
E.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  This  highest  of  the  two 
steps  on  which  this  terrace  stands  is  described  by 
Williams  {Holy  City,  i.  463,  464),  who  approached  it 


a  Called,  at  least  throughout  a  portion  of  its  course, 
Jebel  el-Bei/aneh. 

ti  There  are  three  nearly  parallel  passes  leading  to 
the  same  level :  thi?  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three. 
Schuoert  {Reise,  ii.  441-3)  appears  to  have  taken  the 
lame  path  :  Bertou  that  on  the  W.  side,  ei-  Yemen. 
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from  Hebron  —  the  opposite  direction  to  that  iij 
which  Kobinson,  mounting  towards  Hebron  by  the 
higher  pass  es-Sil/d/i,^  came  upon  it  —  as  "a 
gigantic  natural  rampart  of  lofty  mountains,  which 
we  could  distinctly  trace  for  many  miles  '  E.  and 
\V.  of  the  spot  on  which  we  stood,  whose  precipitous 
promontories  of  naked  rock,  forming  as  it  were 
bastions  of  Cyclonean  architecture,  iutted  forth  in 
irregular  masses  from  the  mountain-barrier  into  the 
southern  wilderness,  a  confused  chaos  of  chalk."'' 
Below  the  traveller  lay  the  ll''ady  Murreh,  running 
into  that  called  tl-Fi/crek,  identifying  the  spot  with 
that  descriljed  by  Kobinson  (ii.  587)  as  "a  formid- 
able barrier  supporting  a  third  plateau  "  (reckoning 
apparently  the  Arabah  as  one),  rising  on  the  other, 
i.  e.  northern  side  of  the  Wady  el-Fikreh.  But 
the  southern  face  of  this  highest  plateau  is  a  still 
more  strongly  defined  wall  of  mountains.  The 
Israelites  must  probably  have  faced  it,  or  wandered 
along  it,  at  .some  period  of  their  advance  from  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  to  the  more  northern  desert  of 
Pararii.  There  is  no  such  boldly-marked  line  of 
cliffs  north  of  the  et-Tih  and  d-UJjmek  ranges, 
except  perhaps  i\Iount  Seir,  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Arabah.  There  is  a  strongly  marked  expression  in 
Deut.  i.  7,  19,  20,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites," 
which,  besides  tliose  of  Seir  and  Hor,  is  the  only 
one  mentioned  by  name  after  Sinai,  and  which  is 
there  closely  coimected  with  Kadesh  Barnea.  The 
wilderness  (that  of  Paran)  "great  and  terriUe," 
which  they  passed  tlirough  after  quitting  Horeb 
(vv.  6,  7,  19),  was  "  Ijy  the  way  of"  this  "moun- 
tain of  the  Amorites."  "  We  came,"  says  Moses, 
"  to  Kadesh  Barnea;  and  I  said  unto  you,  ye  are 
come  unto  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites."  Also 
in  ver.  7,  the  adjacent  territories  of  this  mountain- 
region  seem  not  obscurely  intimated ;  we  have  the 
SIteftlnh  ("plain")  and  the  Arabah  ("vale"), 
with  the  "hills"  ("hill-country  of  Judah")  be- 
tween them;  and  "the  South"  is  added  as  that 
debatable  outlying  region,  in  which  the  wilderness 
strives  with  the  inroads  of  life  and  culture.  There 
is  no  natural  feature  to  correspond  so  well  to  this 
mountain  of  the  Amorites  as  this  smaller  higher 
plateau  superimposed  on  et-Tih,  forming  the  water- 
shed of  the  two  great  systems  of  wadies,  those  north- 
westward towards  the  great  Wculy  tl-Arish,  and 
those  northeastward  towards  the  Wady  JerdfcU 
and  the  great  Wady  el-Jeib.  Indeed,  in  these  con- 
verging wady-systems  on  either  side  of  the  "  moun- 
tain," we  have  a  desert-continuation  of  the  same 
configuration  of  country,  which  the  Sheftlah  and 
.'Vrabah  with  their  iuter[X)sed  water-shedding  high- 
lands present  further  north.  And  even  as  the  name 
.4  HA n AH  is  plainly  continued  from  the  Jordan 
Valley,  so  as  to  mean  the  great  arid  trough  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Elath;  so  perhaps  the  Shefelah 
("  vale")  might  naturally  be  viewed  as  continued 
to  the  "  river  of  Egypt."  And  thus  the  "  mountain 
of  the  Amorites  "  would  merely  contmue  the  moun- 
tain-mass of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  as  forming  part 
of  the  land  "  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give 
unto  us."  The  southwestern  angle  of  this  higher 
plateau,  is  well  defined  by  the  bluff  peak  of  JebA 
\Araif,  standing  in  about  30°  22'  N.,  by  34°  30' 


c  This  is  only  the  direction,  or  apparent  direction, 
of  the  range  at  the  spot,  its  general  one  being  as  above 
stated.     See  the  maps. 

<1  So  Robinson,  befoiv  ascending,  remarks  (ii.  685) 
that  the  hills  consisted  of  chalky  8tone  and  con- 
glomerate. 
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E.  Assuming  the  region  from  U'ady  Feiran  to 
the  Jtbvl  Moiisft  as  a  general  basis  for  the  position 
of  Iloreb,  nothing  farther  soutli  than  this  .lebtl 
'Araif  appears  to  give  tlie  nccessarj-  distance  from 
it  for  Kaclesh,  nor  would  any  point  on  the  west 
Bide  of  the  western  face  of  this  mountain  region 
suit,  until  we  get  (juite  high  up  towards  Heer-sheba. 
Nor,  if  any  site  in  this  direction  is  to  be  chosen,  is 
it  easy  to  account  for  "the  way  of  Mount  Seir" 
being  mentioned  as  it  is,  Deut.  i.  2,  apparently  as 
the  customary  route  "  from  Iloreb"  thither.  But 
if,  as  further  reasons  will  suggest,  Kadesh  lay  prob- 
ably near  the  S.  W.  curve  of  the  Dead  Sea,  then 
"iNIount  Seir"  will  be  within  sight  on  the  E. 
during  all  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  "from 
Horeb"  thither.  This  mountain  region  is  in 
Kiepert's  map  laid  down  as  the  territory  of  tlie 
Azi'izimeli,  but  is  said  to  be  so  wild  and  rugged 
that  the  Bedouins  of  all  other  tribes  avoid  it,  nor 
has  any  road  ever  traversed  it  (Robinson,  i.  18G). 
Across  this  then  there  was  no  pass ;  the  choice  of 
routes  lay  between  the  road  which,  leading  from 
Elath  to  Gaza  and  the  UlieJ'elah,  passes  to  the 
west  of  it,  and  that  which  ascends  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Arabah  by  the  Ma'aleh  Akrabbim 
towards  Hebron.  The  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  Israelites  took  this  latter  course  are,  that  if  they 
had  taken  the  western,  Heer-sheba  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  natural  route  of  their  first  at- 
tempted attack  (liobinson,  i.  187).  It  would  also 
have  brought  them  too  near  to  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Divine 
purpose  that  they  should  avoid.  But  above  all,  the 
features  of  the  country,  scantily  as  they  are  noticed 
in  Num.,  are  in  favor  of  the  eastern  route  from  the 
Arabah  and  Dead  Sea. 

One  site  fixed  on  for  Kadesh  is  the  'Aiii  es-Sliey- 
dbeh  on  the  south  side  of  this  "  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,"  and  therefore  too  near  Horeb  to  fulfill 
the  conditions  of  Deut.  i.  2.  Jlessrs.  Rowlands  and 
Williams  {Holy  i'ily,  i.  4G3-G8)  argue  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  site  for  Kadesh  on  the  west  side  of  this 
whole  mountain  region,  towards  Ji:bel  I/elal,  where 
they  found  "  a  larire  single  mass  or  small  hill  of 
solid  rock,  a  spur  of  the  mountain  to  the  north  of 
it,  immediately  rising  above  it,  the  only  visible 
naked  rock  in  the  whole  district."  They  found 
salient  water  rushing  from  this  roA  into  a  basin, 
but  soon  losing  itself  in  the  sand,  and  a  grand 
space  for  the  encampment  of  a  host  on  the  S.  W. 
Bide  of  it.  In  favor  of  it  they  allege,  (1)  the  name 
Kiidi's  or  Ku'ks,  pronounced  in  English  Kddddse 
or  Kudddse,  as  being  exactly  the  form  of  the  He- 
brew name  Kadesh;  (2)  the  position,  in  the  line  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  Judah;  (3)  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  order  of  the  places  mentioned, 
especially  tlie  places  Adar  and  Azmon,  which  these 
travellers  recognize  in  Adeirat  and  Aseimeh,  other- 
wise (as  in  Kiepert's  map)  Kadcirat  and  Kosei- 
vH-h  ;  (4)  its  position  with  regard  to  Jebel  el-fln- 
Inl,  or  Jtbel  lldd;  (5)  its  position  with  regard  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  (which  they  seem  to 
identify  with  the  wes/o-n  face  of  the  plateau);  (fl) 


a  Whiit  is  moro  ditsputabic  than  the  S.  boundary 
line?  Jfbel  ////'/Merives  its  sole  significance  from  a 
pasfvige  not  specified  in  Jnremiali.  The  "mountain  of 
the  Amorited,"  as  sliown  above,  need  not  lie  that  west- 
em  face.     Mt.  Hor  Is  ne  accessible  from  elnewherc. 

''  Scctzen's  liist  map  shows  a  Wadij  Kidirse  corre- 
sponding ill  position  nearly  with  Jehel  el-Kudeise  given 
In  Kiepert's,  on  the  authority  of  Alieken.  Zimmer- 
m»uu°8    Atlas,  iM>Gt.  X.,  gives  el-Cailtuah  a«  another 
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its  situation  with  regard  to  the  grand  S.  W.  mute 
to  Palestine  by  Beer-lahai-roi  front  I'^gypt ;  (7 )  ita 
distance  from  Sinai,  and  the  goodness  of  the  way 
thither;  (8)  the  accessibility  of  Mount  Hor  from 
this  region.  Of  these,  2,  4,  5,  and  8,  seem  of  no 
weight ;  "  1  is  a  good  deal  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  some  such  name  seems  to  have  a  wide  range '' 
in  this  region ;  3  is  of  considerable  force,  but  seems 
overbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  position 
seems  too  far  west ;  arguments  6  and  7  rather  tend 
against  than  for  the  view  in  question,  any  western 
route  being  unlikely  (see  text  above),  and  the 
"goodness"  of  the  road  not  being  discoverable, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  from  the  Mosaic  record. 
But,  above  all,  how  would  this  accord  with  "  the 
way  of  Mount  Seir"  being  that  from  Sinai  to 
Kadesh  Baniea?  (Deut.  i.  2). 

In  the  map  to  Robinson's  last  edition,  a  Jebtl 
el-Kitdeis  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Abeken. 
But  this  spot  would  lie  too  far  to  the  west  for  the 
fixed  point  intended  in  Deut.  i.  2  as  Kadesh  Bar- 
nea.  Still,  taken  in  connection  with  the  region  en- 
deavored to  be  identified  with  the  "  mountain  of 
the  Amorites,"  it  may  be  a  general  testimony  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  name  Kadesh  within  certain 
limits;  which  is  further  supported  by  the  names 
given  below.* 

The  indications  of  locality  strongly  point  to  a 
site  near  where  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  de- 
scends to  the  low  region  of  the  Arabah  and  Dead 
Sea.  Tell  Arad  is  perhaps  as  clear  a  local  monu- 
ment of  the  event  of  Num.  xxi.  1,  as  we  can  ex- 
pect to  find.  [iVuAD.]  "The  Caiiaanitish  king 
of  Arad  "  found  that  Israel  was  coming  "by  the 
way  of  the  spies,"  and  "  fought  against "  and 
"  took  some  of  them  prisoners."  The  subsequent 
defeat  of  this  king  is  clearly  connected  with  the 
pass  es-Si'if'a,  between  which  and  the  Tell  Arad  a 
line  drawn  ought  to  give  us  the  direction  of  route 
intended  by  "  by  the  way  of  the  spies;  "  accordingly, 
within  a  day's  journey  on  either  side  of  this  line 
produced  towards  the  Arabah,  Kadesh-Barnea 
sliould  be  sought  for.  [Hohmaii.]  Nearly  the 
same  ground  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
previous  discomfiture  of  the  Israelites  rebelliously 
attempting  to  force  tiieir  way  by  this  pass  to  occupy 
the  "mountain"  where  "the  Amalekites  and  Am- 
orites" were  "before  them  "  (Num.  xiv.  4.5;  Judg. 
i.  17):  further,  however,  this  defeat  is  said  to  have 
been  "in  Seir"  (Deut.  i.  44).  Now,  whether  we 
admit  or  not  with  Stanley  (S.  <j-  P.  94  note)  that 
Edom  had  at  this  period  no  territory  west  of  the 
Arabah,  which  is  perhaps  doubtful,  yet  there  can 
be  no  room  for  doubt  that  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites  "  must  at  any  rate  be  taken  as  their 
western  limit.  Hence  the  overthrow  in  Seir  must 
be  east  of  th:it  mountain,  or,  at  furthest,  on  its 
eastern  edge.  The  "  Seir  "  alluded  to  may  be  the 
western  edge  of  theArabali  below  the  es-Si'i/n  pr.ss. 
When  thus  driven  back,  they  "  abode  in  Kadesh 
many  days  "  (Deut.  i.  46).  The  city,  whether  we 
prefer  Kadesh  simply,  or  Kadesh-Barnea,  as  its 
designation,  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  Amorites, 

name  for  the  well-known  hill  Madurah,  or  Modrrah, 
lying  within  view  of  the  point  described  above,  from 
\Villi.img's  Hat!/  Cit;/,  i.  463,  4*^4.  Tills  is  towards  the 
east,  a  good  deal  nearer  the  Dead  i^ea,  and  so  far 
more  suitable.  Further,  Robertson's  map  in  .Stewart'i 
r/ir  Tfiit  and  thf  Khan  places  an  Mi/i  Khadrs  near 
the  junction  of  the  Wndij  Ahi/iul  with  the  W'aily  fl 
Ari.ih  :  but  in  this  map  are  tokens  of  sonic  confuMi  a 
In  the  drawing. 
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for  these  after  their  victory  would  probably  have 
disputed  possession  of  it;  nor  could  it,  if  plainly 
Anioritish,  have  been  "  in  the  uttermost  of  the 
border  "  of  Edom.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  it 
lay  in  the  debatable  ground  between  the  Amorites 
and  Edom,  which  the  Israelites  in  a  message  of 
courtesy  to  Edom  might  naturally  assign  to  the 
latter,  and  that  it  was  possibly  then  occupied  in  fact 
by  neither,  but  by  a  remnant  of  those  Horites 
whom  Edom  (Ueut.  ii.  12)  dislodged  from  the 
"  mount "  Seir,  but  who  remained  as  refugees  in 
that  arid  and  unenviable  region,  which  perhaps  was 
the  sole  remnant  of  their  previous  possessions,  and 
which  they  still  called  by  the  name  of  "  Seir,"  their 
patriarch.  This  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  "  the 
edge  of  the  land  of  Edom  "  still  being  at  Mount 
Hor  (Num.  xxxiii.  37),  nor  with  the  Israelites  re- 
garding this  debatable  ground,  after  dispossessing 
the  Amorites  from  "  their  mountain,"  as  pertain- 
ing to  their  own  "  south  quarter."  If  this  view  be 
admissible,  we  might  regard  "  Barnea  "  as  a  He- 
braized remnant  of  the  Horite  language,  or  of 
some  Horite  name." 

The  nearest  approximation,  then,  which  can  be 
given  to  a  site  for  the  city  of  Kadesh,  may  be  prob- 
ably attained  by  drawing  a  circle,  from  the  pass  es- 
SiiJ'd,  at  the  radius  of  about  a  day's  journey;  its 
southwestern  quadrant  will  intersect  the  "  wilder- 
ness of  I'aran,"  or  el-TUi,  which  is  there  overhung 
by  tlie  superimposed  plateau  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites;  while  its  southeastern  one  will  cross 
what  has  been  designated  as  the  "  wilderness  of 
Ziu."  This  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
passages  of  Genesis,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy, 
which  refer  to  it.  The  nearest  site  in  harmony 
with  this  view,  which  has  yet  been  suggested  (Rob- 
inson, ii.  17.5),  is  undoubtedly  the  'Ain  el-lVeibeli. 
To  this,  however,  is  opposed  the  remark  of  a  trav- 
eller (Stanley,  S.  <.f  P.  p.  96)  who  went  probably  with 
a  deliberate  intention  of  testing  the  local  features 
in  reference  to  this  suggestion,  that  it  does  not 
atfbrd  among  its  "  stony  shelves  of  three  or   four 

feet  high"  any  proper  "cliff"  (177P.)5  such  as 
is  the  wortl  specially  describing  that  "  rock  "  (A. 
V. )  from  which  the  water  gushed.  It  is  however 
nearly  opposite  the  Wady  Ghuiceir,  the  great 
opening  into  the  steep  eastern  wall  of  the  Arabah, 
and  therefore  the  most  probable  "  highway "  by 
which  to  "  pass  through  the  border "  of  Edom. 
But  until  further  examination  of  local  features  has 
been  made,  which  owing  to  the  frightfully  desolate 
character  of  the  region  seems  very  difficult,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  push  identification  further. 
Notice  is  due  to  the  attempt  to  discover  Kadesh 
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a  Fiirst  has  suggested  5^3""13,    son  of  wander- 

xng,  =  Bedouiu  ;  but  121  does  not  occur  as  "  son  " 
iu  the  writings  of  Moses.  The  reading  of  the  L.X;X. 
in  Xiuu.  xx.xiv.  4,  KciSi)?  toO  Bapi/^,  seems  to  favor 
the  notion  that  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  man's 
name.  The  name  "  Meribah "  is  accounted  for  in 
Num.   XX.    13.      piERffiAH.]      [Simonis    as    cited    by 

3esenius  regards   2?3'}5  as  from  12,  open  country, 

ind   37p,  wandering,  r.   5*1^. — **•] 

f>  It  may  be  perhaps  a  Horite  word,  corrupted  so  as 
V)  bear  a  signification  In  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  ;  but, 
issumlng  it  to  be  from  the  root  meaning  "  holiness," 
which  exists  in  various  forms  in  the  Heb.  and  Arab., 
ihera  m.ay  be  some  connection   between  that  name, 


In  Petra,  the  metropolis  of  the  Nabath.tans  (Stan- 
ley, S.  (f  P.  p.  94),  embedded  in  the  mountains  to 
which  the  name  of  Mount  Seir  is  admitted  by  all 
authorities  to  apply,  and  almost  overhung  by  Mount 
Hor.  No  doubt  the  word  Seld,  "  clifF,"  is  used  as 
a  pro[)er  name  occasionally,  and  may  probably  in  2 
K.  xiv.  7 ;  Is.  xvi.  1,  be  identified  with  a  city  or 
spot  of  territory  belonging  to  Edom.  But  the  two 
sites  of  Petra  and  Jlount  Hor  are  surely  far  too 
close  for  each  to  be  a  distinct  camping  station,  as 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  36,  37.  The  camp  of  Israel  would 
have  probably  covered  the  site  of  the  city,  the 
mountain,  and  several  adjacent  valleys.  But,  further, 
the  site  of  Petra  must  have  been  as  thoroughly 
Edomitish  territory  as  was  that  of  Bozkah,  the 
then  capital,  and  could  not  be  described  as  being 
'•  in  the  utteymost  "  of  their  border.  "  Mount  Seir "' 
was  "  given  to  Esau  for  a  possession,"  in  which  he 
was  to  be  unmolested,  and  not  a  "  foot's  breadth  " 
of  his  land  was  to  be  taken.  This  seems  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  quiet  encampment  of  the  whole  of 
Israel  and  permanency  there  for  "  many  days,"  as 
also  with  their  subsequent  territorial  possession  of 
it,  for  Ka<lesli  is  alw.ays  reckoned  as  a  town  in  the 
southern  border  belonging  to  Israel.  Neither  does 
a  friendly  request  to  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
land  of  Edom  come  suitably  from  an  invader  who 
had  seized,  and  was  occupying  one  of  its  most  dif- 
ficult passes;  nor,  again,  is  the  evident  temper  of 
the  Edomites  and  their  precautions,  if  they  con- 
templated, as  they  certainly  did,  armed  resistance 
to  the  violation  of  their  territory,  consistent  with 
that  invader  being  allowed  to  settle  himself  hy 
anticipation  in  such  a  position  without  a  stand 
being  made  asainst  him.  But,  lastly,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  city  Kadesh  with  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,"  and  its  comiection  with  the  assault 
repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  (Deut. 
i.  44;  Num.  xiv.  43),  points  to  a  site  wholly  away 
from  Jlount  Seir. 

A  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
Ai)ril,  1860,  entitled  A  Critical  Enquiry  into  the 
Route  of  the  Exodus,  discards  all  the  received  sites 
for  Sinai,  even  that  of  iSIount  Hor,  and  fixes  on 
Elusa  (el-Kalesah)  as  that  of  Kadesh.  The  argu- 
ments of  this  writer  will  be  considered,  as  a  whole, 
under  Wif.dekxess  of  Wandeiung. 

Kadesh  appears  to  have  maintained  itself,  at 
least  as  a  name,  to  the  days  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(/.  c.)  and  those  of  the  writer  of  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Judith  (i.  9  [A.  V.  Kades] ).  The  "  wilder- 
ness of  Kadesh  "  occurs  only  in  Ps.  xxix.  8,  and  is 
probably  undistinguishable  from  that  of  Zin.  As 
regards  the  name  "  Kadesh,"  there  seems  some 
doubt  whether  it  be  originally  Hebrew.* 


supposed  to  indicate  a  shrine,  and  the  Ea-Mishpat  = 
Fountain  ot  Judgment.  Tne  connection  of  the  priestly 
and  judicial  function,  having  for  its  roo»the  regarding 
as  sacred  whatever  is  authoritative,  or  the  deducing 
all  subordinate  authority  from  the  Highest,  would  sup- 
port this  view.  Compare  also  the  double  functions 
united  in  Sheikh  and  Cadi  Further,  on  this  suppo- 
sition, a  more  forcible  sense  accrues  to  the  name  Kadesh 
Mtribah  =  "  strife  '■  or  "  contention,"  being  as  it  were 
a  perversion  of  Mishpat.=  judgment  —  a  taking  it  m 
partem  deteriorem.    For  the  Heb.  and  Arab,  derivatives 

from  this  same  root  see  Ges.  Lex.  s.  v.  l27^p,  vary- 
ing in  senses  of  to  be  holy,  or  (piel)  to  sanctify,  as  a 
priest,  or  to  keep  holy,  as  the  Sabbath,  and  (pual)  it» 
passive  ;  also  Golii  Lex.  Arab.  Lat.  I  jgd.  Bat.  1653, 

s-  »>.  .UK  Jo.      The  derived  sense,   C?^p,  a  male 
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Almost  aiij'  probable  situation  for  Kadesh  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Scripturul  narrative  is  equally  op- 
posed to  the  impression  derived  from  the  aspect  of 
the  resion  thereabouts.  No  spot  perhaps,  in  the 
locality  above  indicated,  could  now  be  an  eligible 
site  for  the  host  of  the  Israelites  "  for  many  days." 
Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  desert"  in  his  day,  and 
makes  no  allusion  to  any  city  there,  althoui^h  the 
tomb  of  Miriam,  of  which  no  modern  traveller  has 
found  any  vestige,  had  there  its  traditional  site. 
It  is  possible  that  the  great  volume  of  water  which 
in  the  rainy  season  sweeps  by  the  great  tl-Jtih  and 
other  wadies  into  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  (ihor, 
niiu'ht,  if  duly  husbanded,  have  once  created  an 
artificial  oasis,  of  which,  with  the  neglect  of  such 
industry,  every  trace  has  since  been  lost.  ]5ut,  as 
no  attempt  is  made  here  to  fix  on  a  definite  site 
for  Kadesh  as  a  city,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that 
the  objection  applies  in  nearly  equal  force  to  nearly 
all  solutions  of  the  question  of  which  the  Scriptural 
narrative  admits.  H-  H. 

KAD'MIEL  (bS''!3"Tn  [who  stanch  be/we 
God,  i.  e.  his  servant] :  KaS^nijA;  [in  Neh.  vii.  43, 
Vat.  Ko)35<7jX:]  Cediiiilicl),  one  of  the  J.evites  who 
with  his  family  returne<l  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel,  and  apparently  a  representative  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Hodaviah,  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere  called, 
Ilodev.-ih  or  Judah  (Ezr.  ii.  40;  Neh.  vii.  43).  In 
the  first  attempt  wliich  was  made  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  Kadmiel  and  Jeshua,  probably  an  elder 
menilter  of  the  same  house,  were,  together  with 
their  families,  appointed  by  Zerubbabel  to  superin- 
tend the  workmen,  and  officiated  in  the  thanks- 
giving-service by  which  tlie  laying  of  the  foundation 
was  solemnized  (Ezr.  iii.  0)-  His  house  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  confession  of  the  people  on 
the  day  of  humiliation  (Neh.  ix.  4,  5),  and  witli 
the  other  I.evites  joined  the  princes  and  priests  in 
a  solemn  compact  to  separate  themselves  to  walk 
in  (;od's  law  (Neh.  x.  9).  In  the  parallel  lists  of 
1  Esdr.  he  is  called  Cad.miel. 

KAD'MONITES,  THE  CabiP^H,  i.  e. 
"  the  Kadnionite "  [(hcelkr  in  the  east]  :  roiis 
K(S fiu'vaiovs;  Alex,  omits:  Cff/wioncpos),  a  peo]ile 
uamed  in  (Jen.  xv.  19  only;  one  of  the  nations  who 
It  that  time  occupied  the  land  promised  to  the 
descendants  of  Abram.  The  name  is  from  a  root 
Kedem,  signifying  "  eastern,"  and  also  "  ancient " 
(Ges.  Tht».  p.  1195). 

Bochart  (Clwn.  i.  19;  Phrd.  iv.  36)  derives  the 
Kadmonites  from  Cadmus,  and  further  identifies 
them  with  the  Hivites  (who.se  jilacc  they  fill  in  the 
above  list  of  nations),  on  the  ground  that  the 
Hivites  occupied  Mount  Hennon,  "the  most  east- 
erly part  of  Canaan."  Hut  Hennon  cannot  be  .said 
to  be  on  the  east  of  Canaan,  nor,  if  it  were,  did  the 
Hivites  livft  there  so  exclusively  as  to  entitle  them 
to  an  appellation  derived  from  that  circumst.ance 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  1082).  It  is  more  prob.ible  that  the 
name  Kadmonite  in  its  one  occurrence  is  a  synonym 
for  the  Hknk-Kkdkm— the  "children  [sons]  of 
the  ICast,"  the  general  name  which  in  the  Hible 
ap])ear8  to  be  given  to  the  tril)eH  which  roved  in  the 
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great  waste  tracts  on  the  east  and  southeast  of 
Palestine.  G. 

•  The  Kadmonites  even  at  Hermon  might  be 
said  to  be  on  the  east  as  compared  c  (j.  with  the 
Zidonians  on  the  west.  "  This  name,"'  says  Thom- 
son. "  is  still  presened  among  the  Nusairiyeh  north 
of  Tripoli,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  their 
ancestors  were  expelled  from  Palestine  by  Joshua. 
It  is  curious  also  that  a  fragment  of  this  strange 
ppo])le  still  cling  to  their  original  home  at  ' Aiii' 
Fit,  Zcora,  and  Gliujnr,  near  the  foot  of  Hermon. 
I  have  repeatedly  travelled  among  them  in  their 
own  mountains,  and  many  things  in  their  physi- 
ognomy and  manners  gave  me  the  idea  that  they 
were  a  remnant  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  country  "  {Land  ^j  Book,  i.  242).  H. 

KAL'LAI  [2  syl.]  ^v |2  [perh.  su-ifl  me  of 
God,  his  messenger,  Ges.] :  KoXAof ;  [Vat.  Alex. 
EA.l  omit;  FA.»  SaAAoi'O  CVAfi),  a  priest  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers,  and  represented  the 
family  of  Sallai  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

KA'NAH  (H^n  \i-eed  or  place  of  reeds]: 
KavdaV.  Alex.  Kava'-  Cana),  one  of  the  places 
which  formed  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of 
Asher;  apparently  next  to  Zidon-rabbah,  or  "  great 
Zidon  "  (.losh.  xix.  28  only).  If  this  inference  is 
correct,  then  Kaiiah  can  hardly  be  identified  in  the 
modern  village  Kana,  six  miles  inland,  not  from 
Zidon,  but  from  Tyre,  nearly  20  miles  south  thereof. 
The  identification,  first  proposed  by  liobinson  {Bibl. 
Res.  ii.  450),  has  been  generally  accepted  by  travel- 
lers (Wilson,  Lands,  ii.  230;  Porter,  Handbook, 
395;  Schwarz,  192;  Van  de  Velde.  i.  180).  Van 
de  Velde  (i.  209)  also  treats  it  as  the  native  place 
of  the  "  woman  of  Canaan  "  (yw^  Xavavaia)  who 
cried  after  our  Lord.  Hut  the  former  identification, 
not  to  speak  of  the  latter —  in  wliich  a  connection 
is  assumed  betMcen  two  words  radically  distinct  — 
seems  untenable.  An  'Ain-Kana  is  marked  in  the 
map  of  Van  de  Velde,  about  8  niiles  S.  E.  of  Saida 
(Zidon),  close  to  the  conspicuous  village  Jvrjua,  at 
which  latter  place  Zidon  lie.s  full  in  view  (Van  de 
Velde,  ii.  437).  This  at  least  answers  more  nearly 
the  requirements  of  the  text.  Put  it  is  put  forward 
as  a  mere  conjecture,  and  must  abide  further  in- 
vestigation. G. 

*  That  the  village  of  LiLi"  mentioned  by  IJol)- 
inson  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  456)  and  generally  accepted  by 
tnivellers,  is  the  one  referred  to  in  Josh.  xix.  28 
seems  probable  for  various  reasons.  Assuming 
Pkten  (which  see)  to  have  been,  as  Eusebius 
claims,  eight  nules  east  of  Ptolemais,  we  must  take 
our  point  of  departure  in  giving  the  boundaries  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25)  a  little  south  of  Achzib,  or 
Ixdippa,  the  situation  of  which  may  be  laid  down 
with  certainty.  Passing  by  Helkath  and  Mali,  the 
site  of  which  is  lost,  we  come  to  Hcten  on  the  road 
southward  toward  Cnrmel.  That  Helen  lay  inland 
might  be  imagined,  inasmuch  a.s  the  Asherifes  did 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  .sea-coast  from 
Achzib  to  Accho  {Akkn).    Tlie  border  then  passed 


proAtltute,  fem.  niP'lp,  a  hnrlol,  does  Hot  appear 
to  J>ccur  in  the  Arab.  :  It  Is  to  be  rrfcrrtHl  to  the  notion 
of  prostitution  In  honor  of  an  Idol.  n»  the  Svrlnns  ni 
Ihat  of  Aslarte,  the  Bnbj  Ionian*  In  thnt  of  Mjlitta 
rUero<i.  1.  19{t),  iml  Is  convejeJ  In  thftOrcelt  itpodavKiK. 
'JdoLatkt,  vol    il    p.  1128  a.]     TliU  repulsive  cuntoiu 


BP.-nis  more  .suited  to  those  populous  and  luxnrlou* 
re^ion.s  thiiii  to  the  hard,  Imrc  lil'f  of  the  de-sert.  As  an 
exnmi>lc  of  eastern  nomcnoliiture  tmvolllng  fiir  west 
at  nil  early  i>erlod,  Cadiz  ninv  perhapx  l>e  (i»>j)resfed  •< 
based  up<>n  KaUesh,  Mid  currk-d  to  Sjwin  »iy  the 
PboeDlciau*. 
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gouthward  to  Achshaph,  which  is  probably  Illiaifd, 
[Jul^,  of  the  present  day  (see  Acushaph).  Pass- 
ing by  Alammalck  (cf.  ]Vi(dy  el-Mdik  north  of 
Carmel)  and  Aniad  and  Misheal,  two  unknown 
sit«s,  we  come  to  Carmel.  This  fixes  the  direction 
of  the  route  by  which  the  border  is  designated. 
From  this  point  the  border  turns  eastward,  and  at 
its  junction  with  the  lot  of  Zebulun  its  direction 
plainly  turns  northward,  and  passing  places  identi- 
fied with  a  dei^ree  of  probability,  it  reaches  Kana, 
and  the  border  of  the  great  Zidon.  Now  it  is 
objected  that  Tyre  is  much  nearer  this  Kana  than 
Zidon.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  this 
early  period  Zidon  was  prol)ably  greater  than  Tyre, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  are  themselves 
tailed  Zidonians.  It  may  have  been,  that  at  that 
period  the  territory  of  Zidon  extended  nearer  to 
Kanah  than  it  did  in  later  times  when  Tyrian 
power  had  interjxjsed  between  it  and  Zidon.  In 
any  case,  the  eastern  border  is  simply  said  to  have 
extended  from  Kanah  even  unto  great  Zidon. 

This  does  not  make  it  necessary  that  the  city 
walls  should  bn  understood,  which  supposition 
would  be  forbidden  by  the  historical  fact  that  the 
territory  of  Zidon  remained  unconquered  ;  and 
whether  we  supiwse  that  the  territory  of  Asher 
stretched  to  the  northward  of  the  parallel  of  Tyre, 
toward  Zidon,  or  not,  in  either  case  it  is  inadmis- 
sible to  extend  it  to  the  city  gates,  just  as  it  is 
inadmissible  ta  extend  it  (ver.  29)  to  the  gates  of 
Tyre  itself.  The  existence  of  the  name  Kanah, 
unchanged  by  centuries,  in  a  spot  having  so  many 
claims  for  recognition  as  the  one  intended  (Josh. 
xix.  28),  must  fix  the  identification  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  certainty,  and  forestall  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  site  at  the  obscure  'Ain  Kana  near 
Jerjm,  S.  E.  of  Snida. 

Van  de  Velde's  attempt  (i.  209)  to  establish  this 
site  as  the  place  of  birth  of  the  "  woman  of  Canaan  " 
is  to  be  rejected  on  pliilological  grounds.  Xavavaia 
is  derivable  from  Xavadv,  not  from  Kava-  Further- 
more, for  Xavavaia  (Matt.  xv.  22),  Mark  (vii.  26) 
has  1vpo(poivL(T(Ta,  designating  race  and  nation- 
ality, not  place  of  birth  or  residence.  It  would 
have  been  possible  for  a  Jewess  to  have  resided  in 
Kana  or  be  born  there,  but  the  Evangelist  wishes 
to  designate  this  woman  as  not  a  Jewess,  but  a 
foreigner,  a  OmaaniUss.  G.  E.  P. 

KA'NAH,  THE  RIVER  (n3nbn3=the 
torrent  or  wady  K. :  XeKKava.,  (pdpay^  Kapaua.; 
Alex.  y^nfMOLppos  Kava  and  (papay^  Kauai-  Vullis 
arundineti),  a  stream  falling  into  the  Jlediterranean, 
which  formed  the  division  between  the  territories 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  former  on  the  south, 
the  latter  on  the  north  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  9).  No 
light  appears  to  be  thrown  on  its  situation  by  the 
Ancient  Versions  or  the  Onomasticon.  Dr.  Robin- 
son (iii.  135)  identifies  it  "  without  doubt"  with  a 
ivady,  which  taking  its  rise  in  the  central  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim,  near  Akrabeh,  some  7  miles  S.  E. 
of  Nfiblus,  crosses  the  country  and  enters  the  »ea 
just  above  Jaffa  as  Nahr  tl-Aujeh  ;  bearing  during 
part  of  its  course  the  name  of  Wady  Kniuih.  But 
this,  though  perhaps  sufficiently  important  to  serve 
as  a  boundary  between  two  tribes,  and  though  the 
retention  of  the  name  is  in  its  favor,  is  surely  too 
far  south  to  have  been  the  boundary  between 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The  conjecture  of  Schwarz 
(51)  is  more  plausible  —  that  it  is  a  wady  which 
»imneuces  west  of  and  close  to  Nablus,  at  'Ain  el- 
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Khassab,  and  falls  into  the  sea  as  A''i«r  Falaik^ 
and  which  bears  also  the  name  of  Wady  ni-Khasnai 
—  the  reedy  stream.  This  has  its  more  northerly 
position  in  its  favor,  and  also  the  agreement  in 
signification  of  the  names  (Kanah  meaning  also 
reedy).  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
name  Khassab  is  borne  Ijy  a  large  tract  of  the 
maritime  plain  at  this  part  (Stanley,  S.  4  P.  2G0) 
Porter  pronounces  for  N.  Akhdar,  close  below 
Cicsarea.  G. 

*  KAPER  on  CAPER  (from  Kainrapis  and 
in  Lat.  capjjaris).    Many  supfwse  this  fruit  or  plant 

to  be  meant  in  Eccles.  xii.  5  by  n31*3Sn,  "  the 
cajjer,"  instead  of  "desire"  (A.  V.).  The  word 
occurs  only  in  that  passage.  The  meaning  then  is 
that,  as  one  of  the  signs  and  eflects  of  old  age,  the 
caper  (accustomed  to  be  eaten  for  its  stimulating 
properties)  shall  at  length  lose  its  jxiwer  to  excite 
the  appetite  of  the  aged  or  restore  to  them  their 
lost  vigor.     The  article  in  the  Hebrew  (as  above) 

and  the  verb's  semi-figurative  sense  ("Ipi^,  "  shall 
break"  sc.  its  compact  or  promise)  favor  this  ex- 
planation. Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  209  ff.)  mentions 
some  of  the  authorities  in  support  of  this  view. 
Prof.  Stuart  adopts  it  ( Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
p.  327  f.);  also  Hitzig,  Handb.  zzcm  A.  T.  vii.  p. 
213.  It  is  the  translation  of  the  Sept.,  Syr.,  and 
Vulg.  See  Winer,  Realw.  i.  650.  The  caper 
(written  also  kapper)  is  very  abundant  in  Palestine. 
It  "  is  always  pendant  or  trailing  on  the  ground. 
The  stems  have  short  recurved  spines  below  the 
junction  of  each  leaf.  The  leaves  are  oval,  of  a 
glossy  green,  and  in  the  warmer  situations  are  ever- 
green. The  blossom  is  very  open,  loose,  and  white, 
with  many  long  lilac  anthers.  The  fruit  is  a  large 
pod,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  walimt.  It  is 
the  bud  of  the  flower  that  is  pickled  and  exported 
as  a  sauce."  (Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  458.)  H. 

KARE'AH  in-yn  [bald-head]  -.  Rtipr/e : 
Caree),  the  father  of  Johanan  and  Jonathan,  who 
supported  Gedaliah's  authority  and  avenged  iiia 
murder  (Jer.  xl.  8,  13,  15,  16,  xU.  11,  13,  14,  16, 
xlii.  1,  8,  xliii.  2,  4,  5).  He  is  elsewhere  called 
Careaii. 

KARKA'A  (with  the  def.  article,  ^|2")i^rT 
[bottom,  foundatioTi]  :  KoStjs,  in  both  MSS.  ; 
Symm.  translating,  eSaipos-  Carcaa),  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3),  and  therefore  of  the  Holy 
Land  itself.  It  lay  between  Addar  and  Azmon, 
Azmon  being  the  next  point  to  the  jNIediterranean 
(  Wady  el-Arish).  Karkaa,  however,  is  not  found 
in  the  specification  of  the  boundary  in  Num.  xxxiv., 
and  it  is  worth  notice  that  while  in  Joshua  the  line 

is  said  to  make  a  detour  (IH'^C')  to  Karkaa,  in 
Numbers  it  runs  to  Azmon.  Nor  does  the  name 
occur  in  the  subsequent  lists  of  the  southern  cities 
in  Josh.  XV.  21-32,  or  xix.  2-8,  or  in  Neh.  xi.  25, 
&c.  Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  'AKapKa)  perllhps 
speaks  of  it  as  then  existing  (Kd/xr)  ia-Tiv),  but  at 
any  rate  no  subsequent  traveller  or  geographer  ap- 
pears to  have  mentioned  it.  G. 

KAR'KOR  (with  the  def.  article,  "Iplf^H 
[foundation,  Ges. ;  or  perh.  flat  and  soft  ground; 
I)ietr.]:  KapKap;  Alex.  Kop/ca:  Vulg.  translating, 
rerjtiiescebnrit),  the  place  in  which  the  remnant  of 
the  host  of  Zebah  and  Zalmuuna  which  had  escaped 
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the  rout  of  tlie  Jordan  Valley  were  encamped,  when 
'Jideon  burst  upon  and  again  dispersed  them  (Judg. 
viii.  ]()).  It  must  have  heen  on  the  east  of  the 
lordan,  heyond  the  district  of  the  towns,  in  the 
ojKjn  wastes  inhabited  by  the  nomad  tribes  — 
"  them  that  dwelt  in  tents  on  the  east  of  Nohah 
and  .losbeliah  "  (ver.  11).  l?ut  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  can  have  been  so  far  to  the  south  as 
it  is  placed  by  Kusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast. 
KapKo.  and  "  Carcar"),  namely  one  day's  journey 
(about  15  miles)  north  of  Petra,  where  in  their 
time  stood  the  fortress  of  Carcaria,  as  in  ours  the 
fastle  of  Kerek  el-Sliobak  (Hurckhardt,  19  Aug. 
1812).  The  name  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
i'li.vnAC.v,  or  Charax,  a  place  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  mentioned  once  in  the  Maccabean  history; 
but  there  is  nothinp;  to  be  said  either  for  or  against 
the  identification  of  the  two. 

If  Kuntnvnt  be  I\KNATir,  on  which  Nobah  be- 
stowed his  own  name  (with  the  usual  fate  of  such 
innovations  in  Palestine),  then  we  should  look  for 
Karkor  in  the  desert  to  the  east  of  that  place; 
which  is  quite  far  enough  from  the  Jordan  Valley, 
the  scene  of  the  first  encounter,  to  justify  both 
Josephus's  expression,  irdppai  toKv  {Anl.  vii.  0, 
§  5),  and  the  careless  "  security  "  of  the  Midianites. 
But  no  traces  of  such  a  name  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  that  direction,  or  any  other  than  that 
above  mentioned.  G. 

K  ART  AH  (nn"l|?  [(%]:  i,  KdS7,s\  Alex. 
Kapda'-  C'nlh(t),  a  town  of  Zebninn,  which  with 
its  "suburbs"  was  allotted  to  the  Merarite  l.evites 
(Josh.  xxi.  34).  It  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the 
genei-al  list  of  the  towns  of  this  tribe  (xix.  10-10), 
or  in  the  parallel  catalogue  of  l.evitical  cities  in 
1  Chr.  vi.,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  recog- 
nized since.  G. 

*  \'an  de  Velde  inserts  a  Tell  Kiirilamj  on  his 
Map  of  Palestine,  in  the  plain  a  little  inland  from 
Khnifn.  He  speaks  of  this  as  probably  the  Kartali 
of  Josh.  xxi.  34.  "  An  ancient  mill  and  numerous 
old  building  stones"  mark  the  site.  (Syr-  </  Pid. 
1.  28!).)  H. 

KAR'TAN  (1jn7i2  [double  city] :  eefifKiv; 
Alex,  l^oenfiuv.  [Comp.  Aid.  Kapedv-]  Cnrl/ian), 
a  city  of  Js'aphUili,  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to 
the  Gershoiiite  l.evites  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  appears  in  the 
more  expanded  form  of  Kiiuatiiaim  (ver.  7C),  of 
which  Kartan  may  be  .either  a  provincialism  or  a 
contraction.  A  similar  change  is  observable  in 
Dothan  and  Dothaim.  The  LXX.  evidently  had  a 
difterent  Hebrew  text  from  the  present.  G. 

KAT'TATH  (n'^-"  [gmnll  or  younf/]-.  Ka- 
Tava.B:  .'Mex.  Karrafl:  ('ntlnlli),  one  of  the  cities 
of  flic  trilie  of  Zeljulun  (.losh.  xix.  15).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Oiiomasticon.  Schwar/.  (172) 
reports  that  in  the  Jervftih-m  Afei/illali,  Kattath 
'•  is  said  to  be  the  modern  Katunith,"  which  he 
Seekji  to  identify  with  Knmt  i'1-.Jilil,  —  most  probably 
Ihei'ANA  OK  Gai.u-kk  of  the  N.  T., —  Smiles 
nortii  of  Si'J'uritli,  partly  on  the  ground  that  Caiia 
Ls  given  in  the  Syriac  as  Kalrui,  and  partly  for 
uther  but  not  very  palpable  reasons.  G. 

KE'DAR  C^r?.,  block  Mn,  lihckilinne<l 
man,  Ges. :  Kijiiip'    Cedar),  the  second   in  order 
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of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  (Tir.  i 
2t»),  and  the  name  of  a  great  tribe  of  the  Arabs, 
settled  on  the  northwest  of  the  peninsula  and  tha 
confines  of  Palestine.  This  tribe  seems  to  have 
been,  with  Tenia,  the  chief  rejjresentative  of  Ish- 
mael's  sons  in  the  western  portion  of  tlie  land  they 
originally  peopled.  The  "glory  of  Kedar  "  is  ra 
corded  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxi.  13-17)  in  the 
lurden  upon  Arabia;  and  its  importance  may  also 
be  inferred  from  the  "  princes  of  Kedar,"  mentioned 
by  Kz.  (xxvii.  21 ),  as  well  as  the  pastoral  character 
of  the  tribe:  "  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar, 
they  occupied  with  thee  in  land  is,  and  r.inis,  and 
goats;  in  these  [were  they]  thy  merchants."  But 
this  characteristic  is  maintained  in  several  other 
remarkable  passages.  In  Cant.  i.  5,  the  Mack  tents 
of  Kedar,  black  like  the  goat's  or  camel's-hair  tents 
of  the  modern  Bedawee,  are  forcibly  mentioned, 
I  [am]  black,  but  comely,  0  ye  daughters  of  Jeni- 
salem,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  S(5lo- 
mon."  In  Is.  Ix.  7,  we  find  the  "  flocks  of  Kedar," 
together  with  the  rams  of  Nebaioth ;  and  in  Jer.  xlix. 
28,  "  concerning  Kedar,  and  concerning  the  king- 
doms of  11  azoh,"  it  is  written,  "  Arise  ye,  go  up  to 
Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  the  Fa-st  [the  Hknk-Ke- 
dem].  Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they  take 
away:  they  shall  take  to  them.selves  their  tent-cur- 
tains, and  all  their  vessels,  and  their  camels"  (28,  29). 
They  appear  also  to  have  been,  like  the  wandering 
♦  ribes  of  the  present  day,  "  archers  "  and  "  mighty 
men  "  (Is.  xxi.  17;  comp.  Ps.  cxx.  5).  That  they 
also  settled  in  villages  or  towns,  we  find  from  that 
magnificent  passage  of  Isaiah  (xlii.  11).  "  Let  the 
wilderness  and  the  cities  thereof  lift  up  [their  voice], 
the  villages  [that]  Kedar  doth  inhaliit;  let  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rock  sing,  let  them  shout  from 
the  top  of  the  mountains;  " — unless  encampments 
are  here  intended."  Put  dwelling  in  more  ])erma- 
nent  habitatio7is  than  tents  is  just  what  we  shoidd 
expect  from  a  far-stretching  tribe  such  as  Kedar 
certainly  was,  covering  in  their  pasture-lands  and 
watering  places  the  western  desert,  settling  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  penetrating  into  the 
.Arabian  peninsula,  where  they  were  to  lie  the  fath- 
ers of  a  great  nation.  The  archers  and  warriors 
of  this  trilie  were  probably  engaged  in  many  of  the 
wars  which  the  "men  of  the  Fast"  (of  whom 
Kedar  most  likely  formed  a  part)  waged,  in  alli- 
ance with  Midianites  and  others  of  the  Bene-Ke- 
dem,  with  Israel  (see  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval's 
Kmii,  i.  180,  181,  on  the  war  of  (iideon,  etc.).  The 
tribe  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  conspiiS 
uous  of  all  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  and  hence  the 
I{ab!)ins  call  the  Arabians  universally  by  this  iiame.* 

In  Is.  xxi.  17,  the  descendants  of  Kedar  are 
called  the  Bene-Kedar. 

As  a  link  between  Bible  history  and  Mohani- 
madan  traditions,  the  tribe  of  Kedar  is  jirobably 
found  in  the  ])eople  called  the  Cedrei  by  Pliny,  on 
the  confines  of  Arabia  Petrtea  to  the  south  (A'.  //. 
V.  11);  but  they  have,  since  classical  times,  become 
merged  into  the  Arab  nation,  of  which  so  great  a 
part  must  have  sjjrung  from  them.  In  the  Mo- 
hainmadnn  traditions,  Kedar  <^'  is  the  ancestor  of 
Mohannnad;  and  through  him,  although  the  gen- 
ealogy is  broken  for  many  generations,  the  ances- 
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b  Uence  "np  '\W^,  Kabbin.  use  of  the  Ar»b> 
lauRUHge  (Ue8.  Lrx.  eU.  TrvKvUes). 
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try  of  the  lutter  frotn  Isbniael  is  carried.  (See 
Caussiii,  /'.ssai,  i.  175  ff.)  The  descent  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Arabs  from  Ishmael  we  have  elsewhere 
Bhown  to  rest  on  indisputable  grounds.  [Ish- 
mael.] E.  S.  P. 

KED'EMAH  (nttTp,  i.  e.  eastward:  KeS- 
iua  [Alex,  in  1  Chr.  Ke5a/i]  :  Ctdiiia),  the  youngest 
of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31). 
KED'EMOTH  (in  Deut.  and  Chron.  niaif? ; 
in  Josh.  Jl^'lp  {pegimiiKjs,  onyin]  :  Kidafj.cl>e, 
haKeS/xcid,  v  AeK/xiiu,  7)  KaS^uoie;  [Vat.  in  Josh, 
xiii.  Ba»c€5»'a)0,  in  1  Chr.  KaSa^ojy;]  Alex.  KeS- 
(uctifl,  Ke5'>;/uaj0,  TeSo'coi',  KajxrihoiO '■  t'la/emot/t, 
Cedimolh  [Jel/ison] ),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Dead  Sea  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18);  given  with  its  "suburbs" 
to  the  JNIerarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  37;  1  Chr.  vi. 
79 ;  in  the  former  of  these  passa<i;es  the  name,  with 
the  rest  of  the  verses  36  and  37,  is  omitted  from 
the  Kec.  Hebrew  Test,  and  from  the  Vulg.).  It 
possibly  conferred  its  name  on  the  "  wilderness, 
or  urcultivated  pasture  land  (Midli  ir),  of  Kede- 
moth,  '  in  which  Israel  was  encamped  when  JMoses 
asked  permission  of  Silion  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  Amorites;  although,  if  Kedemoth 
be  treated  as  a  Hebrew  word,  and  translated  "  East 
ern,"  the  same  circumstance  may  have  given  its 
name  both  to  the  city  and  the  district.  And  this 
is  more  probaljly  the  case,  since  "  Aroer  ou  the 
brink  of  the  torrent  Arnon  "  is  mentioned  as  the 
extreme  (south)  limit  of  Sihon's  kingdom  and  of 
the  territory  of  Reuben,  and  the  north  limit  of 
Moab,  Kedemoth,  Jahazah,  Heshbon,  and  other 
towns,  being  apjxirently  north  of  it  (Josh.  xiii.  10, 
&c.),  while  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth  was  cer- 
tainly outside  the  territory  of  Sihon  (Ueut.  ii.  2G, 
27,  (fee),  and  therefore  south  of  the  Arnon.  This 
is  supported  by  the  terms  of  Num.  xxi.  23,  from 
which  it  would  appear  as  if  Sihon  had  come  out  of 
bis  territory  into  the  wilderness;  although  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  fact  of  Jahez  (or  Jahazah) 
being  said  to  be  "  in  the  wilderness  "  (Num.  xxi. 
23),  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  towns  named  in 
Josh.  xiii.  16-21  were  all  north  of  Arnon.  As  in 
other  cases  we  must  await  further  investigation  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  place  is  but  cas- 
ually mentioned  in  the  Ononiast.iam  ("Cade- 
moth"),  but  yet  so  as  to  imply  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  wilderness.  No  other 
traveller  appeara  to  have  noticed  it.  (See  Ewald, 
(Jticli.  ii.  271.)   [Jahaz.] 

KE'DESH    (tt71|2):  tlie  name  borne  by  three 
cities  in  Palestine. 

1-  (KaSrjy;    Ales.    KeSej:    Cadi^s)    in  the   es- 


a  Some  of  the  variatioos  in  tlie  LXX.  are  remark- 
able. In  Judg.  iv.  9,  10,  Vat.  has  KdSrjs,  and  Alex. 
Kei'Ses  ;  but  ia  ver.  11,  [and  1  Chr.  vi.  76,]  they  both 
have  Ke'fies.  In  2  K.  xv.  29  both  have  Kei/e'f.  In 
Judg.  iv.  and  elsewhere,  the  Peshito  Version  has  Recem- 
Naphtali  for  Kedesh,  Ilecem  being  the  name  which  in 
the  Targums  is  commonly  u.'sed  for  the  Southern  Ka- 
desh,  K.  Barnea.     (See  Stanley,  S.  ^-  P.  94  note.) 

^  Ilpbt  BrjpouSjj  TToAet  T179  TaXikaiai  7^95  acw,  KeSt- 
rijsou  TTopfKD.  J-  D.  Michaelis  {Orient,  unrj  Exeget. 
Bibliotkek,  1773,  No.  84)  argues  etrenuously  for  the 
l*atity  of  lieroth  and  Kedes  in  this  passage  with 
Berytus  (BcfVa/jand  Kedesh,  near  Emessa  (.see  above) ; 
jut  interesting  and  ingenious  as  is  the  attempt,  the 
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treme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23).  Whether 
this  is  identical  with  Kadesh-Barnea,  which  was 
actually  one  of  the  points  on  the  south  boundary  of 
the  tribe  (xv.  3;  Num.  xxxiv.  4),  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Against  the  identification  is  the  difference  of 
the  name,  —  hardly  likely  to  be  altered  if  th'> 
famous  Kadesh  was  intended,  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  elsewhere  showing  that  it  was  of  com- 
mon use. 

2.  (KeSej;  Alex.  KeSee:  Cedes),  a  city  of  Issa- 
char,  which  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  was  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (ver.  72). 
In  the  parallel  list  (Josh.  xxi.  28)  the  name  is 
KiSHON,  one  of  the  variations  met  with  in  these 
lists,  for  which  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  ac- 
count. The  Kedesh  mentioned  among  the  cities 
whose  kings  were  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  22), 
in  company  with  Megiddo  and  Jokneam  of  Carmel, 
would  seem  to  have  been  this  city  of  Issachar,  and 
not,  as  is  commonly  accepted,  the  northern  place 
of  the  same  name  in  Naphtali,  the  position  of 
which  in  the  catalogue  would  naturally  have  been 
with  Ilazor  and  Shimron-Merou.  But  this,  (hough 
probable,  is  not  conclusive. 

3.  Kkdicsh  (KaSes,  KaSrjs,  Ke'Sey,"  Kev^C; 
.\lex.  also  KeiSes-  Cede»):  also  Keuksh  in  Gali- 
lee (Vb32'i7.,  i.  e.'*K.  intheGalil:"  ijKdoris, 
j^^etc]  eV  rfj  rakt\aia  [Vat.  -Ae,-] :  Cedes  in  Gal- 
ihea):  and' once,  Judg.  iv.  6,  Kedesh-Naphtali 

("•briSa'p. :  KaSijy  NecpdaKl  [Vat.  -Aei^u,  Alex. 
-\ft]--'  Cedes  NeplUhidl).  One  of  the  foitified 
cities  of  the  tribe  of  Xaphtali,  named  between  Ha- 
zar  and  Edrei  (Josh.  xix.  37);  appointed  as  a  city 
of  refuge,  and  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the 
Gershonite  Levites  (xx.  7,  xxi.  32;  1  Chr.  vi.  76). 
In  Josephus's  account  of  the  northern  wars  of 
Joshua  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  18),  he  apparently  refers  to  it 
as  marking  the  site  of  the  battle  of  IMerom,  if 
Merom  be  intended  under  the  form  Beroth.''  It 
was  the  residence  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  G),  and  there 
he  and  Deborah  assemliled  the  tribes  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  before  the  conflict  (9,  10).  Near  ft 
was  the  tree  of  Zaanannim,  where  was  pitched  the 
tent  of  the  Kenites  Heber  and  Jael,  in  which  Sis- 
era  met  his  death  (ver.  11).  It  was  probably,  as 
its  name  implies,  a  "holyc  place"  of  great  an- 
tiquity, which  would  explain  its  selection  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge,  and  its  lei-ig  chosen  by  the 
prophetess  as  the  spot  at  which  to  meet  the  war- 
riors of  the  tribes  before  the  comm'encement  of  the 
struggle  "for  Jehovah  against  the  mighty."  It 
was  one  of  the  places  taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in 
the  reign  of  Pekah  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  11,  §  1,  KvSjira; 
2  K.  XV.  29);  and  here  again  it  is  mentioned  in 
immediate  connection  with  Hazor.     Its  next  and 


conclusion  cannot  be  tenable.     (See  also  a  subsequent 
paper  in  1774,  No.  116.) 

c  From  the  root  tZ7^p,  common  to  the  Semitic 
languages  (Gesenius,  Tlies.  1195,  8).  WTiether  there 
was  any  difference  of  signification  between  ftuUesh 
and  Kedesh,  does  not  seem  at  all  clear.  Ge.seniu* 
places  the  former  ia  connection  with  a  similar  word 
which  would  seem  to  mean  a  person  or  thing  devoted 
to  the  infamous  rites  of  ancient  heathen  worship  — 
"  Scortum  sacrum,  idque  masculum ;  "  "  but  he  does 
not  absolutely  say  that  the  had  force  resided  in  tha 
name  of  the  place  Kadesh."  To  Kedesh  he  gives  u 
favorable  interpretation  —  "  Sacrarium.-'  The  olu«i 
interpreters,  as  Uiller  and  Simonia  do  not  recogmzs 
the  disUnctioQ. 
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last  appenmnce  in  tlie  Bible  is  as  the  scene  of  a 
l)attle  between  Jonatlian  Maccabneus  and  tlie  forces 
of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xi.  63,  73,  A.  V.  Cadks; 
Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  G,  7).  After  tliis  time  it  is 
spoken  of  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  i'l.  18,  §  1;  iv.  2, 
§  3,  wphs  KvSvcrtroh)  as  in  the  possession  of  the 
Tyrians —"  u  strong  iuland  «  villat^e,"  well  forti- 
fied, and  with  a  great  number  of  inhabitants:  and 
he  mentions  that,  during  the  siege  of  Giscala, 
Titus  removed  his  camp  tliither  — a  distance  of 
about  7  miles,  if  the  two  places  are  correctly  iden- 
tified —  a  aioveraeut  which  allowed  John  to  make 
his  escape. 

By  Kusebius  and  .Jerome  (Onomast.  "  Cedes  ") 
it  is  described  as  lying  near  I'aneas,  and  20  miles 
(Eusebius  says  8  — tj — but  this  must  be  wrong) 
from  Tyre,  and  as  called  Kudossos  or  Cidissus. 
Brocardus  {Descr.  ch.  iv.)  describes  it,  evidently 
from  personal  knowledge,  as  4  leagues  north  of 
SnJ'et,  and  as  abounding  in  ruins.  It  was  visited  by 
the  .Jewish  travellers,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (a.  d. 
1170)  and  ha-Parchi  (a.  d.  1315).  The  former 
places  it  one  day's,  and  the  latter  half-a-day's, 
journey  from  Banias  (Benj.  of  Tudela  by  Asher,  i. 
82,  ii.  109,  420).  Making  allowances  for  imper- 
fect knowledge  and  errors  in  transcription,  there  is 
a  tolerable  agreement  between  the  above  accounts, 
recognizable  now  that  Dr.  Kobinson  has  with 
great  probability  identified  the  spot.  This  he  has 
done  at  Katies,  a  village  situated  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Ard  d-IInleh,  the  great 
depressed  basin  or  tract  through  which  the  Jordan 
makes  its  way  into  the  Sea  of  Merom.  Kmhs 
lies  10  English  miles  N.  of  Safnl,  4  to  the  N.  AV. 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Merom,  and  12  or  13 
S.  of  Jianiits.  The  village  itself  "  is  situated  on 
a  rather  high  ridge,  jutting  out  from  the  western 
hills,  and  overlooking  a  small  green  vale  or  basin. 
.  .  .  Its  site  is  a  sjilendid  one,  well  watered 
and  suiTOundetl  by  fertile  plains."  There  are 
numerous  sarcophagi,  and  other  ancient  remains 
(Hob.  iii.  3GG-C8;  see  also  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  417; 
S^nley,  3G5,  390).* 

In  the  CJreek  (KuSiaij)  and  Syriac  {Kedesh  de 
N(iplilali)  texts  of  Tob.  i.  2,  —  though  not  in  the 
Vulgate  or  A.  V.,  —  Kedesh  is  introduced  as  the 
birthj)lace  of  Tobias.  The  text  is  exceedingly  cor- 
rupt, but  some  little  support  is  lent  to  this  reading 
by  the  Vulgate,  which,  although  omitting  Kedesh, 
mentions  Safed  —  "  post  viam  qure  ducit  ad  Occi- 
dent<^m,  in  sinistrohabens  civitatem  Saphet." 

The  name  Kedesh  exists  much  farther  north  than 
the  possessions  of  Napbtali  would  ajipear  to  have 
extended,  attached  to  a  lake  of  considerable  size  on 
the  Orontes,  a  few  miles  south  of  I/umn.  the  ancient 
Emessa  (Hob.  iii.  549;  Thomson,  in  Bitter,  Dtiimis- 
ciig,  1002,  1004).  The  lake  was  well  known  under 
that  name  to  the  Arabic  geographers  (see,  besides 


a  Tliomson  (Lfwl  itnd  Book,  ch.  xix.)  hns  some 
Btrnnge  comments  on  this  paasftge.  Ho  has  taken 
Whiston's  tninsliition  of  /uieo-oycio;  —  "  Meditemin- 
ean  "  —  as  referring  to  the  Mcditerraueiin  Sea!  aud  has 
drawn  his  hifcrencua  accordingly. 

b  •  We  have  an  intercstnig  description  of  the  site 
and  ruins  of  tliis  Kadesh  in  Porter's  Giant  Cilus,  etc. 
p.  270  ir.  Ilo  regards  the  sculptures  on  the  sarcoplingi 
u  lireoian  or  Ilninan  ;  whereiis  Tristram  (/^'in'/  nf  Js- 
rafl,  2ded.,  p.  582)  tliinks  tliey  were  probably  Jewish. 
They  "were  covered  with  wreaths,"  sajs  the  latter, 
*  but  we  could  not  make  out  any  figures."  II. 

c  The  uaniu  may  possibly  be  dcrlTed  from  H    Hf?, 
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the  authorities  quoted  by  Robinson,  Abulfedii  in 
Schultcn.s'  /ndex  Gei>(ji:,  "  Fluvius  Orontas  "  and 
"Kudsum"),  and  they  connect  it  in  part  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  this  and  the  origin  of 
the  name  are  aUke  uncertain.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake  is  an  island  which,  as  already  remarked, 
is  jjossibly  the  site  of  Ketesh,  the  capture  of  which 
by  Sethee  I.  is  presened  in  the  records  of  that 
Egyptian  king.  [JiasusALEM,  vol.  ii.  p.  1281, 
note  c]  G. 

KEHE'LATHAH  (nnbnp  [assemblii,  or 

contpei/ation]  :    MaKiWdO ;     [Alex.     MaKt\a0:] 

Cee/aiha),  a  desert  encampment  of  the  Israelites 

(Num.  xxxiii.  22,  23),  of  which  nothing  is  known." 

II.  H. 

KEI'LAH  [3  syl.]  (nVi?^,  but  in  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  5,  n^^p  [citadel,  fwtress,  Sim.  Ges.] : 
Kf  i\dij.,  7}  KeiAa:  [Vat.]  Alex.  KeeiAa  [Vat.  once 
KeeiAuyu] ;  Joseph.  KiAAo,  and  the  people  oi  Ki\- 
Xavoi  and  ol  KiWirai:  Cdla  :  Luth.  Ktyila),  a 
city  of  the  Slie/'eluli  or  lowland  district  of  Jndah, 
nanietl,  in  company  with  Nkzih  and  Ma^kshah, 
in  the  next  gronji  to  the  Philistine  cities  (Josh.  xv. 
44).  Its  main  interest  consists  in  its  connection 
with  David.  He  rescued  it  from  an  attack  of  the 
Philistines,  who  had  fallen  upon  the  town  at  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  (Josh.  Ant.  vi.  13,  §  1), 
plundered  the  com  from  its  threshing-floor,  and 
driven  off  the  cattle  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1).  The  prey 
was  recovered  by  David  (2-5),  who  then  remained  in 
the  city  till  the  completion  of  the  in-gathering.  It 
was  then  a  fortified  place,'^  with  waUs,  gates,  and 
bars  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  7,  and  Joseph.),  louring  this 
time  the  massacre  of  Nob  was  perpetrated,  and 
Keilah  became  the  repository  of  the  sacred  Ephod, 
which  Abiathar  the  priest,  the  sole  survivor,  had 
carried  off  with  him  (ver.  6).  But  it  was  not 
destined  long  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  these  brave 
and  hallowed  inmates,  nor  indeed  was  it  worthy  of 
such  good  fortune,  for  the  inhabitants  soon  plotted 
David's  betrayal  to  Saul,  then  on  his  road  to  besiege 
the  place.  Of  this  intention  David  was  warned  by 
Divine  intimation.  lie  therefore  left  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
7-13). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  Banli  is  iised 
by  David  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah,  in 
this  p.issage  (vv.  11,  12;  A.  V.  "  men  ");  possibly 
l)oiiiting  to  the  existence  of  Canaanites  in  the  place 
[Baal,  vol.  i.  p.  207  /)]. 

We  catch  only  one  more  glimpse  of  the  town,  in^ 
the  times  after  the  Captivity,  when  Hashabiah,  the 
ruler  of  one  half  the  district  of  Keilah  (or  whatever 
the  word  Pelec.  A.  V.,"  '-part,"  may  mean),  and 
Baviii  ben-Ilcnadad,  ruler  of  the  other  half,  a.ssisted 
Neliemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Nell.  iii.  17,  18).     Keilah  appears  to  have  been 


a  congregation,  with  the  local  suffix  TH,  which  many 
of  these  names  carry.  Compare  the  name  of  another 
place  of  encampment,  n  T'nf^C,  which  appears  to 
be  from  the  same  root. 

'/  This  is  said  by  Oosenlus  and  others  to  V>o  the  sig- 
nification of  the  name  ''Keilah."  If  this  bo  so.  thcr* 
would  almost  appear  to  bo  a  reference  to  this  and  th« 
contemporary  circumstances  of  David's  life,  in  1'h 
xxxi.  ;  not  only  in  the  expression  (ver.  21),  "  marvel 

0U8  kindness  in  a  strnng  city "  (T^!Jtt  "1^3?),  bul 
also  in  ver.  8,  and  in  the  general  tenor  nf  the  Patlm. 
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known  to  Etisebius  and  Jerome.  They  describe  it 
in  the  Onomasticon  as  existing  under  the  name 
Kti^d,  or  Ceila,  on  the  road  from  P^Ieuthsropolis  to 
Hebron,  at  8  «  miles  distance  from  tlie  former.  In 
the  map  of  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  (1858),  the  name 
Kila  occurs  attached  to  a  site  with  ruins,  on  the 
lower  road  from  Bell  Jibiin  to  Heliron,  at  very 
nearly  the  right  distance  from  B.  Jibrin  (almost 
certainly  Kleutherojx)lis).  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Beit  Nui'ib  (Nezib)  and  MKresi  (Mareshah). 
The  name  was  only  reported  to  Lieut.  V.  (see  his 
Memoir,  p.  328),  but  it  has  .been  since  visited  by 
the  indefatigable  Tobler,  who  completely  confirms 
the  identification,  merely  remarking  that  Kild  is 
placed  a  little  too  far  south  on  the  map.  Thus 
inother  is  added  to  the  list  of  places  which,  though 
specified  as  in  the  "  lowland,"  are  yet  actually  found 
in  the  mountains:  a  puzzling  fact  in  our  present 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  boundaries. 

[JlPHTAH  ;    JUDAII.  p.  1-i'JO  6.] 

In  the  4th  century  a  tradition  existed  that  the 
prophet  Habbakuk  was  buried  at  Keilah  ( Oiiomns- 
ticon,  "Ceila;"  Nicephorus,  ff.  A\  xii.  48;  Cas- 
siodorus,  in  Sozomen,  H.  E.  vii.  29 ) ;  but  another 
tradition  gives  that  honor  to  HukivOK. 

In  1  Chr.  iv.  19,  "  Keilah  the  Gakmite"  is 
mentioned,  apparently  —  though  it  is  impossible  to 
Bay  with  certainty  —  as  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Caleb  (ver.  15).  But  the  passage  is  extremely 
obscure,  and  there  is  no  apparent  connection  with 
the  town  Keilah.  G. 

KELA'IAH  [3  syl]  (n;b,7  [dwarf]  : 
KfuAi'o;  Alex.  KcoAaa;  [Vat.]  FA.  KtoAeia:  Celaia) 
=  KiiLiTA  (Ezr.  X.  23).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1 
Esdr.  his  name  appears  as  Colius. 

KELI'TA  (W^'^bf?  [dwarf]:  KccXiras, 
[Vat.  FA.l  KcoXiev,  FA.-^  Koo\iTa\]  KaKirdv  in 
Neh.  X.  10  [Vat.  FA.i  omit]:  Celitn ;  Cnlitn  m 
Ezr.  X.  23),  one  of  the  Levites  who  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Ezra,  and  had  intermarried  with 
the  people  of  the  land  (Ear.  x.  23).  In  companj' 
with  the  other  Levites  he  assisted  Ezra  in  expound- 
ing the  law  (Xeh.  viii.J),  and  entered  into  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  follow  the  law  of  God,  and 
separate  from  admixture  with  foreign  nations  (Neh. 
X.  10).  He  is  also  called  Kelaiah,  and  in  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  his  name  appears  as 
Calitas. 

KEMU'EL  (bS^?2|7  [assembly  of  God]  : 
KafjLOu-fjX'-  Camuel).  1.  The  son  of  Nahor  by 
Miicah,  and  father  of  Aram,  whom  Ewald  {Gesch. 
I.  414,  note)  identifies  with  Ram  of  .Job  xxxii.  2,  to 
whose  family  Elihu  belonged  (Gen.  xxii.  2L). 

2.  The  son  of  Shiphtan,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim ;  one  of  the  twelve  men  appointed  by 
Moses  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

3.  [Vat.  Sa/iourjA..]  A  Levite,  father  of  Hash- 
abiah,  prince  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  17). 

KB'NAN  O^."*!?  [possession]:  Kaivau : 
CctXnan)  =  CAiy\s  the  son  of  Enos  (1  Chr.  i.  2), 
whose  name  is  also  correctly  given  in  this  form  in 
the  margin  of  Gen.  v.  9. 
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a  This  is  Jerome's  correction  of  Eusebius,  who  gives 
17  —  manifestly  wrong,  as  the  whole  distance  between 
Hebron  and  Beit-Tibrin  is  not  more  than  15  Roman 
0iUe8. 

b  This  passage  is  erroneously  translated  in  the  A.  V. 


KE'XATH  (n^P  [iMssession]:  ^  Kaa0,Alex. 
r\  KaavaO;  in  Chron.  both  MSS.  [rather,  Kom 
Alex.]  KavdQ,  [Vat.  Koroa^:]  Cliannih,  Canath), 
one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  with  its 
"daughter-towns"  (A.  V.  "villages")  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  certain  Nobah,  who  then  called  it 
by  his  own  name  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  At  a  later 
period  these  towns,  with  those  of  Jair,  were  recap- 
tured by  Geshur  and  Aram  (1  Chr.  ii.  23'').  In 
the  days  of  Eusebius  {Onom.  "Canath")  it  was 
still  called  Kanatha,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  a 
village  of  Arabia  ....  nearBozra."  Its  site  has 
been  recovered  with  tolerable  certainty  in  our  own 
times  at  Kenawdt,  a  ruined  town  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lejali,  about  20  miles  N.  of 
Busrak,  which  was  first  visited  by  Bnrckhardt  in 
1810  (Syria,  83-86),  and  more  recently  by  Porter 
(Damascus,  ii.  87-115;  Handbk.  512-14),  the  latter 
of  whom  gives  a  lengthened  description  and  identi- 
fication of  the  place.  The  suggestion  that  Kenawdt 
was  Kenath  seems,  however,  to  have  been  first  made 
by  Geseuius  in  his  notes  to  Burckhardt  (a.  v.  1823, 
p.  505).  Another  Kenawat  is  marked  on  Van  de 
Velde's  map,  about  10  miles  farther  to  the  west. 

The  name  furnishes  an  interesting  example  of 
the  permanence  of  an  original  appellation.  Nobah. 
though  conferred  by  the  conqueror,  and  apparently 
at  one  time  the  received  name  of  the  spot  (Judg. 
viii.  11),  has  long  since  given  way  to  the  older 
title.     Compare  Accho,  Kirjath-arba,  etc. 

G. 

KE'NAZ  (T2i7  [chase,  hunting] :  Kfve'C;  [Alex, 
in  Judg.  i.  13,  K^ex:  J"  1  Chr.  i.  36,  Ke^ef:] 
Cenez).  1.  Son  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau.  He 
was  one  of  the  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to  both 
lists,  that  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  42,  and  that  in  1  Chr. 
i.  53,  and  the  founder  of  a  tribe  or  family,  who 
were  called  from  him  Kenezites  (Josh.  xiv.  14,  &c.). 
Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Othniel,  were 
the  two  most  i-emarkable  of  his  descendants. 
[Caleb.] 

2.  [Kez/eC'  ("^a*-  XefeC"),  Keve'C-l  0"^  of  the 
same  family,  a  grandson  of  Caleb,  according  to  1 
Chr.  iv.  [13,]  15,  where,  however,  the  Hebrew  text 
is  corrupt.  Another  name  has  possibly  fallen  out 
before  Kenaz.  A.  C.  H. 

KEN'EZITE  (wiitten  KEN'IZZITE,  A.  V. 
Gen.  XV.  19:  ''•T3|7 :  Kepe^a7os\  [Alex,  in  Josh, 
xiv.  14,  Kei'ei'eos:]  Cenezceus),  an  Edomitish  tribe 
(Num.  xxxii.  12;  Josh.  xiv.  6.  14).  [Kenaz.] 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  Kenezites  existing 
as  a  tribe  so  early  as  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  as 
they  appear  to  have  done  from  Gen.  xv.  19.  If 
this  tribe  really  existed  then,  and  the  enumeration 
of  tribes  in  ver.  19-21  formal  a  part  of  what  the 
Lord  said  to  Abram,  it  can  only  be  said,  with 
Bochart  (Phaleg,  iv.  36),  that  these  Kenezites  are 
mentioned  here  only,  that  they  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  that 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  their  origin  or  place 
of  abode.  But  it  is  worth  consideration  whether 
the  enumeration  may  not  be  a  later  explanatory 
addition  by  INIoses  or  some  later  editor,  and  so  these 
Kenezites  be  descendants  of  Kenaz,  whose  adoption 


It  should  be,  "  And  Geshur  and  Aram  took  the  Hav. 
voth-Jair,  with  Kenath  and  her  daughters,  sixty  cities.' 
See  Bertheau,  Chronik ;  Zunz's  version;  Targum  ol 
Joseph,  etc.,  eto. 
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into  Israel  took  place  in  tbe  time  of  Caleb,  which 
was  the  reason  of  their  insertion  in  this  place. 

A.  C.  H. 
KE'NITE,  THE,  and  KE'NITES,  THE 
("*3"^[yn  and  ""^ivn'  *•  ^-  "  ^^^  Kenite;  "  in  Chron. 
C^3\~rT ;  but  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  and  in  Judg.  iv. 

11  b,  7^i7,  Kain:  ol  Kevaloi,  [6  Kevalos,]  6 
Ktuaios,  ol  Kiva7oi  [Vat.  Kei-,  and  so  commonly 
Ale.K.] ;  [1  Sam.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  29,  6  KeveC'i,  Vat. 
-(ft;  Alex.  0  Krivei,  o  Keifoios:  Ceni,  elsewhere] 
Q'Tueus),"  a  tribe  or  nation  whose  history  is 
strangely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  chosen  people. 
In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  they  do  not 
appear.  The  first  mention  of  them  is  in  company 
with  the  Kenizzites  and  Kadmonites,  in  the  list  of 
the  nations  who  then  occupied  the  Promised  Land 
(Gen.  XV.  19).  Their  origin,  therefore,  like  that 
of  the  two  tribes  just  named,  and  of  the  Avvim 
(AviTEs),is  hidden  from  us.  Hut  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  larger  nation 
of  MlDiAN  —  from  the  foct  that  .Jethro,  the  fiither 
of  Moses's  wife,  who  in  the  records  of  Exodus  (see 
ii.  15,  IG,  iv.  19,  &c.)  is  represented  as  dwelling  in 
the  land  of  Midian,  and  as  priest  or  prince  of  that 
nation,  is  in  the  narrative  of  Judges  (i.  10,  iv.  11*) 
as  distinctly  said  to  have  been  a  Kenite.  As 
Midianites  they  were  therefore  descended  imme- 
diately from  Abraham  by  his  wife  Keturah,  and  in 
this  relationship  and  their  connection  with  Moses 
we  find  the  key  to  their  continued  alliance  with 
Israel.  The  important  services  rendered  by  the 
sheikh  of  the  Kenites  to  Moses  during  a  time  of 
great  pressure  and  dithculty  were  rewarded  by  the 
latter  with  a  promi.se  of  firm  friendship  between  the 
two  peoples  —  "  what  goodness  Jehovah  shall  do 
unto  us,  the  same  will  we  do  to  thee."  And  this 
promise  was  gratefully  remembered  lonj;  after  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Kenites  (1  Sam.  xv.  0).  The 
connection  then  commenced  lasted  as  firmly  as  a 
connection  could  last  between  a  settled  people  like 
Israel  and  one  whose  tendencies  were  so  ineradicably 
nomadic  as  the  Kenites.  They  seem  to  have  ac- 
companied the  Hebrews  during  their  wanderings. 
At  any  rate  they  were  with  them  at  the  time  of 
their  entrance  on  the  Promised  Land.  Their  en- 
campment —  separate  and  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  people  —  was  within  Balaam's  viesv  when  he 
delivered  liis  i)rophecy«^  (Num.  xxiv,  21,  22),  and 
we  may  infer  that  they  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Jericho,''  the  "city  of  palm-trees'"  (Judg.  i.  10; 
corap.  2  C'hr.  xxviii.  15).  IJut  the  wanderings  of 
Israel  over,  they  forsook  tbe  neighborhood  of  the 


o  Josephus  gives  the  name  KtveTiSes  (Ant.  v.  5,  § 
4) ;  but  in  his  notice  of  Saul's  expeaitlon  (vi.  7,  §  3) 
he  has  to  tuh/  2t<e'/xiT-I.i'  tdvoi  —  the  form  in  which 
ho  el.<ewhere  gives  that  of  the  Shechenutes.  No  ex- 
planation of  this  presents  itself  to  the  writer.  The 
Targumn  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  I'seudojon.  uni- 
formly render  the  Kenite  by  nStS/tt?  =  Salmalte, 
possibly  because  in  the  genealogy  ol  JuJah  (1  Chr.  ii. 
65)  a  bnnch  of  the  Kenites  come  under  Salma,  son 
of  Caleb.  The  8ame  name  is  introduced  in  the  Samaril. 
Vers,  before  "  tlie  Kenito  "  In  Gen.  xv.  19  only. 

I'  This  pansage  is  incorrectly  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
It  should  be,  "  And  Ueber  the  Kenite  had  severed 
himself  from  Kain  of  the  ciiildren  of  Ilobah,  tbe  father- 
in-law  of  Moses,  and  pitthod,"  etc. 

c  If  it  be  necessary  U>  look  for  a  literal  "  fulfill- 
ai*nt "  of  this  sentence  of  IJalaiim's,  we  shall  best  find 
It  in  Uie  accounts  of  tbe  latter  days  of  Jerusalem  under 
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towns,  and  betook  themselves  to  freer  air  —  to  "  the 
wilderness  of  Judah,  which  is  to  tlie  south  of  Arad  " 
(Judg.  i.  10),  where  "they  dwelt  among  the  people  " 
of  the  district  <^  —  the  Amalekites  who  wandered 
in  that  dry  region,  and  among  whom  they  were 
living  centuries  later  when  Saul  made  his  expe- 
dition there  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  Their  alliance  with 
Israel  at  this  later  date  is  shown  no  less  'uy  Saul'a 
friendly  warning  than  by  David's  feigned  attack 
(xxvii.  10,  and  see  xxx.  29). 

But  one  of  the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe,  Heber  by 
name,  had  wandered  north  instead  of  south,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  north- 
ern tribes  and  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  his  tents  were 
pitched  under  the  tree  of  Zaanaim,  near  Kedesh 
(Judg.  iv.  11).  Heber  was  in  alliance  with  both 
the  contending  parties,  but  in  the  hour  of  extrem- 
ity the  ties  of  blccd-relationshii)  and  ancient 
companionship  proved  strongest,  and  Sisera  fell  a 
victim  to  the  hammer  and  the  nail  of  Jael. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  this  peo- 
ple, exemplifying  most  comidetely  their  character- 
istics —  their  Bedouin  hatred  of  the  restraints  of 
civilization,  tlieir  fierce  determination,  their  attach- 
ment to  Israel,  together  with  a  peculiar  semi-mo- 
nastic austerity  not  observable  in  their  earlier  pro- 
ceedings—  is  to  be  found  in  the  sect  or  family  of  tbe 
ItKCii-MiiTics,  founded  by  Eechab,  or  Jonadab  his 
son,  who  come  prominently  forward  on  more  than 
one  occasion  in  the  later  history.   [Jehoxadab, 

liliCIIABITKS.] 

The  founder  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been 
a  certain  Hannnath  (A.  V.  Hemath),  and  a  sin- 
gular testimony  is  furnished  to  the  connection 
which  existed  between  this  tribe  of  IMidianite  wan- 
derers and  the  nation  of  Israel,  by  the  fact  that 
their  name  and  descent  are  actually  included  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  great  house  of  Judah  (1  Chr 
ii.  55). 

No  further  notices  would  seem  to  be  extant  of 
this  interesting  people.  'I'he  name  of  Bn-Kiun 
(abbreviated  from  Bene  el-Knin),  is  mentioned  by 
Kwald  (Gvgcli.  i.  337,  vvte),  as  borne  in  compara- 
tively modern  days  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  des- 
ert; but  little  or  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
such  similarity  in  names.  G. 

KEN'IZZITE  [Kej/e^aloj:  Caiezani^],  Gen. 
Av.  19.     [Kknezite.] 

*  KERCHIEFS,  Ezek.  xiii.  18,21  (n'"^n^p!2 : 
Trepi^6\aia-  c'e;i7cr(/iV()  =  coverings  for  the  head, 
from  the  I'Vench  couvreche/.  The  word  appears 
in  Chaucer  as  keverchef  (Eastwood  and  Wright's 
Z>'(Wtiro/v/-/?w)/(-,p.  281).   [Heau-Dkess.]    H. 


Jehoiakim,  when  the  Kenite  Keehabites  were  so  far 
■'  wasted  "  by  the  invading  army  of  As.syria  as  to  be 
driven  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a 
step  to  which  we  may  bo  sure  nothing  short  of  iictual 
extremity  could  have  forced  these  Children  of  the 
Desert.  \Vhether  "  Asshur  carried  them  away  captive  " 
with  the  other  inhabitants  we  are  not  told,  but  It  U 
at  least  probable. 

('  It  has  been  pointed  out  under  IIonAn  that  one  of 
the  wndies  opposite  Jericho,  the  same  by  which,  ac- 
cordnig  to  the  local  tradiiion,  the  Bene-Israel  de-Tcnded 
to  the  .lordan,  retains  the  name  of  H/io'eib,  tbe  Mussul- 
man version  of  liobab. 

r  A  place  named  KR<An,  possibly  derived  fW)m  th« 
same  root  as  the  Kenites,  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of 
tbe  cities  of  ''the  south"  of  Judah.  But  there  <l 
nothing  to  imply  ony  connectiou  between  tbe  twi 
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KE'REN-HAP'PUCH  ("TJ^2n-1-}i?.  [tht 
mini-horn] :  'AfMuAdaias  [Vat.  -dei-.  Sin.  C  -di-, 
Alex.  MaAtfeasJ  K^pas-  Coi-iiusiibu),  tlie  young- 
est of  the  daughters  of  Job,  born  to  hiui  during 
the  period  of  liis  reviving  prosperity  (Job  xlii 
14),  and  so  called  probably  fi-om  her  great  beauty 
The  Vulgate  has  correctly  rendered  her  name  "  horn 
of  antimony,"  the  pigment  used  by  eastern  ladies 
to  color  their  eyelashes;  but  the  LXX.,  unless 
they  had  a  different  reading,  adopted  a  current  ex 
pression  of  their  own  age,  without  regard  to  strict 
accurac}',  in  representing  Keren-happucli  by  "  the 
horn  of  Amalthaja,"  or  "horn  of  plenty." 

KE'RIOTH  (nvnp,  i  e.  Keriyoth  [cities]). 
1-  (atTToAeij;  Alex.  ttoAij:  Caiioth.)  A  name 
which  occurs  among  the  lists  of  the  towns  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  Ac- 
cording to  the  A.  V.  ('•  Kerioth,"  and  Hezron  "), 
it  denotes  a  distinct  place  from  the  name  which 
follows  it;  but  this  separation  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  accentu;\tion  of  the  Kec.  Hebrew  text,  and 
is  now  generally  abandoned  (see  Keil,  Josua,  ad 
loc,  and  Keland,  Pakestina,  pp.  70U,  708,  the  ver- 
sions of  Zunz,  Cahen,  etc.),  and  the  name  taken  as 
"Keriyotli-Hezron,  which  is  Hazor,"  i.  e.  its  name 
before  the  conquest  was  Hazor,  for  which  was  after- 
wards substituted  Keriyoth-Hezrou  —  the  "  cities 
of  H." 

Dr.  Robinson  {Bibi  Ees.  ii.  101),  and  Lieut.  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  82)  propose  to  identify  it  with  Kur- 
yetein  ("the  two  cities"),  a  ruined  site  which 
stands  about  10  miles  8.  from  Hebron,  and  3  from 
M.I  in  (JIaon).'' 

Kerioth  furnislies  one,  and  that  perhaps  the 
oldest  and  most  usual,  of  the  explanations  pro- 
posed for  the  title  "  Iscariot,"  and  which  are 
enumerated  under  .Judas  Iscakiot,  vol.  ii.  p. 
l-l'J5.  But  if  Kerioth  is  to  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Hezron,  as  stated  above,  another  difficulty 
is  thrown  in  tiie  way  of  this  explanation. 

2.  (Kopfcofl:  Carioth.)  A  city  of  Moab,  named 
in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah_ —  and  there  only 
—  in  company  with  Dibon,  Beth-diblathaim,  Beth- 
meon,  Bozrah,  and  other  places  "far  and  nea>- " 
(Jer.  xlviii.  24).  None  of  the  ancient  interpreters 
appear  to  give  any  clew  to  the  position  of  this 
place.  By  iNIr.  Porter,  however,  it  is  unhesi- 
tatingly identified  with  Kureii/eh,  a  ruined  town 
of  some  extent  lying  between  Buirnh  and  Sulkhad, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  llnuidii  {Five  Yoirs 
etc.  ii.  19i-a8;  Hanclhwlc,  pp.  523,  524).  The  chief 
ai'gument  in  favor  of  this  is  the  proximity  of 
Kureiijeh  to  Busrah,  which  Jlr.  Porter  accepts  as 
identical  with  the  Bozrah  of  the  same  passage 
of  Jeremiah.  But  there  are  some  considerations 
which  stand  very  much  in  the  way  of  these  identi- 
fications. Jeremiah  is  speaking  (xlviii.  21)  ex- 
pressly of  the  cities  of  the  "Mishor"  (A.  V. 
"  phun-country "),  that  is,  the  district  of  level 
downs  east  of  the  Jordan  and  tlie  Dead  Sea,  which 
probably  answered  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  Belka 
of  the  modern  Arabs.     In  this  region  were  situated 


a  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  punctuation  was  .still 
more  marked  —  "  and  Kerioth  :  anr/  Hezron,  wliich  is 
Hazor."  This  agrees  with  the  version  of  Junius  and 
Tremellius  —  "  et  Kerijothae  (Chetzron  ea  est  Chat- 
Bor ),"  and  with  that  of  Luther.  Oastellio,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  "  Cariothesron,  quae  alias  Ilasor." 

b  *  This  is  a  dltferenc  place  from  the  ruins  and  cave 
If  KAiireittin,  near  Tekoa^  (which  see),  about  2  hours 
loutheast  of  Beth\ehem.     The   names  are   somewhat 
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Heshbon,  Dibon,  Elealeh,  Beth-meon,  Kir-heres  — 
the  only  places  named  in  tlie  passage  in  question,  the 
positions  of  which  are  known  with  certainty.  Ihe 
most  northern  of  these  (Heshbon)  is  not  further 
north  than  the  upper  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  the 
most  southern  (Ivir)  lay  near  its  lower  extremity 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  tlie  parallel  denunciation 
of  Moab  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xvi.)  to  indicate  that  the 
Umits  of  Jloab  extended  further  to  the  north.  But 
Busriih  and  Kureiyth  are  no  less  than  GO  miles  to 
the  N.  N.  E.  of  Heshbon  itself,  beyond  the  limiU 
even  of  the  modern  Belka  (see  I'uepert's  map  to 
\Vetzstein"s  ILiuran  und  die  Tracltonen,  1860), 
and  in  a  country  of  an  entirely  opposite  character 
from  the  "  flat  downs,  of  smooth  and  even  turf" 
which  characterize  that  district  —  "  a  savage  and 
forbidding  aspect  .  .  .  notliing  but  stones  and 
jagged  black  rocks  .  .  .  the  whole  coimtry  around 
Kureiyeh  covered  with  heaps  of  loose  stones,"  etc. 
(Porter,  ii.  189,  193).  A  more  plausible  identifi- 
cation would  be  Kureiyat,  at  the  western  foot  of 
Jebel  Alt  iriis,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  either 
Dibon,  Beth-meon,  or  Heshbon. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  Jeremiah  uses  the  expression  '•  far  and 
near"  (ver.  24),  and  also  that  if  Busrah  and 
Kureiijeh  are  not  Bozrah  and  Kerioth,  those  im- 
portant places  have  apparently  flourished  without 
any  notice  from  the  sacred  writers.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  which  further  investigation  by  com- 
petent iiersons,  east  of  the  Jordan,  may  probably 
set  at  rest. 

Kerioth  occurs  in  the  A.  V.,  also  in  ver.  41. 
Hei-e  however  it  bears  the  definite  article 
(nV^i^H:  Alex.  AK/capia>9;  [Vat.  FA.  A/c/ca- 
:J  Carioth),  and  would  apjiear  to  signify  not 
any  one  definite  place,  but  '-the  cities'^  of  Moab" 
—  as  may  also  be  the  case  with  the  same  word  in 
Amos  ii.  2.     [KiKioxn.]  G. 

KE'ROS  (D^)2  [weaver's  comb] :  KaSrjs  ; 
Ales.  K77poosin  Ezr.  ii.  44;  D*"l''!7j  Ktpas;  fVat. 
Keipo,  FA.]  Alex.  Keipas  in  Neh.  vii.  47 :  Ceros), 
one  of  the  Nethiuim,  whose  descendants  returned 
with  Zerubbabel. 

KET'TLE  (1^1:  \4Pvs-  caMiria),  a  ves- 
sel for  culinary  or  sacrificial  purposes  (1  Sam.  ii.' 
14).  The  Hebrew  word  is  ako  rendered  "  basket  " 
in  Jer.  xxiv  2.  "caldron"  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  and 
"  pot  "  in  Job  xli.  20.   [Caldron.]     H.  W.  P. 

KETU'RAH  (nn^tDp,  incense,  Ges. :  Xer- 
Tovpa-  Cetura),  the  "  wife  "  whom  Abraham  "  add- 
ed and  took"  (A.  V.  "again  took")  besides,  or 
after  the  death  of,  Sarah  (Gen.  xxv.  1 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
32).  Gesenius  and  others  adopt  the  theory  that 
Abraham  took  Keturah  after  Sarah's  death;  but 
probability  seems  against  it  (compare  Gen.  xvii. 
17,  xviii.  11;  Rom.  iv.  19;  and  Heb.  xi.  12),  and 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  passage  commen- 
cing with  xxv.  1,  and  comprising  perhaps  the  whole 
chapter,  or  at  least  as  far  as  rer.  10,  is  placed   out 


alike,  but  that  is  accidental  Khureithn  is  so  called 
from  a  celebrated  monk  Chariton,  who  a.  d.  SiO-35Q 
occupied  the  cave  as  a  laura  or  monastery,  which  it 
continued  to  be  for  ages.  The  name  is  given  also  to 
the  adjacent  Waihj,  and  to  a  fountain  and  a  little  vil- 
lage. See  Tobler's  DenkblaUer  aus  Jerusalem,  p.  S81 
and  Sepp's  Jrruralem  unil  das  keif.  Land,  i.  529.  II 
So  Ewa;  J,  Propliettn,  "  Die  Stiidto  Moabs." 
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of  itschronoloj^ical  sequence  in  order  not  to  break 
the  main  narrative;  and  that  Abraham  took  Ketii- 
rah  during  Sarali's  lifetime.  That  she  was,  strictly 
Bpeakin;:,  his  wife,  is  also  very  uncertain.  The  He- 
lirew  word  so  translate<l  in  this  place  in  the  A.  V., 
md  by  many  scholars,  is  Js/idli,"  of  which  the 
first  meaning  given  by  Gesenius  is  "  a  icomnn,  of 
ftvery  age  and  condition,  whether  married  or  not;  " 
and  although  it  is  commonly  used  with  the  signifi- 
cation of  "  wife,"  as  opposed  to  handmaid,  in  Gen. 
XXX.  4,  it  occurs  with  the  signification  of  concu- 
bine, "  and  she  gave  Iiim  ISilhah  her  handmaid  to 
wife."  In  the  record  in  1  Chr.  i.  32,  Keturah  is 
called  a  "concubine,"  and  it  is  also  said,  in  the 
two  verses  immediately  following  the  genealogy  of 
Keturah,  that  "  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had 
unto  Isaac.  But  unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines, 
which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent 
them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived, 
eastward,  unto  the  east  country  "  (Gen.  xxv.  5,  6). 
Ivxcept  Llagar,  Keturah  is  the  only  person  men- 
tioned to  whom  this  passage  can  relate;  and  hi 
confirmation  of  this  supiwsition  we  find  strong 
e\idence  of  a  wide  spread  of  the  tribes  8[)i'ung  from 
Keturah,  bearing  the  names  of  her  sons,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  other  articles.  These  sons  were 
"  Zimran,  and  Jokshan,  and  Medan,  and  Midian, 
and  Ishbak,  and  Shuah  "  (ver.  2);  besides  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Jokshan,  and  the  sons  of  Midian. 
They  evidently  crossed  the  desert  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  occupied  the  whole  intermediate  country, 
where  traces  of  their  names  are  frequent,  while 
Midian  extended  south  into  the  peninsula  of  Ara- 
bia Proper.  The  elder  branch  of  the  "  sons  of  the 
concubines,"  however,  was  that  of  Ishmael.  He 
has  ever  stood  as  the  representative  of  the  bond- 
woman's sons;  and  as  such  his  name  has  become 
generally  aii];lied  by  the  Arabs  to  all  the  Abra- 
hamic  settlers  north  of  the  Peninsula  —  besides 
the  great  Ishmaelite  element  of  the  nation. 

In  searching  the  works  of  Arab  writers  for  rtny 
information  respecting  these  tribes,  we  must  be 
contented  to  find  them  named  as  Abrahaniic,  or 
even  Ishmaelite,  for  under  the  latter  appellation 
almost  all  the  former  are  confounded  by  their  de- 
scendants. Ketunih  >»  herself  is  by  them  men- 
tioned \ery  rarely  and  vaguely,  and  evidently  only 
in  quoting  from  a  rabbinical  writer.  (In  the 
Kumoiiii  the  name  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Turks, 
and  that  of  a  young  girl  (or  slave)  of  Abraliam; 
and,  it  is  added,  her  descendants  are  the  Turks ! ) 
M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  (Essai,  i.  179)  has  en- 
deavored to  identify  her  with  the  name  of  a  tribe 
of  the  Amalekites  (the  l.st  Amalek)  called  KaluoraS 
but  his  argimients  are  not  of  any  weight.  They 
rest  on  a  weak  etymology,  and  are  contradicted  by 
the  statements  of  Arab  authors  as  well  as  l>y  the 
feet  that  the  early  tribes  of  Arabia  (of  which  is 
Katoonii  have  not,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Amalek,  l^ieen  identified  with  any  historical  names; 
while  the  exception  of  Amalek  is  that  of  an  ap- 
parently al(orii;inal  people  whose  name  is  recorded 
in  the  Hible;  and  there  are  re;v8on8  for  supposing 
that  these  early  tribes  were  aboriginal. 

E.  S.  P. 


T    • 

'  *  Dr.  Tbouison  Ji^jicribeii  the  lock  and  key  In 
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KEY  (nn?a,  from  nr\B,  "to  oi^en," 
Ges.  p.  11-38: /cAet's:  clnvis).  The  key  of  a  na- 
tive oriental  lock  is  a  piece  of  wood,  from  7  inche» 
to  2  fieet  in  length,  fitted  with  wires  or  short  nails, 
which,  being  inserted  laterally  into  the  hollow  bolt 
which  .serves  as  a  lock,  raises  other  pins  within  ths 
staple  so  as  to  allow  the  bolt  to  be  drawn  back. 
I5ut  it  is  not  difficult  to  open  a  lock  of  this  kind 
even  without  a  key,  namely,  with  the  finger  dipped 
in  paste  or  other  adhesive  substance.  1  he  i)assage, 
Cant.  V.  4,  5,  is  thus  probably  explained  (Marnier 
0/}.t.  iii.  31;  vol.  i.  394,  ed.  Clarke;  Pauwultf,  ap 
Kay,  Trav.  ii.  17).  [Lock.]  The  key,  so  ol)- 
vious  a  symbol  of  authority,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  is  named  more  than  once  in  the 
Bible,  especially  Is.  xxii.  22,  a  passage  to  which 
allusion  is  probably  made  in  Pev.  iii.  7.  The  ex- 
pression "  bearing  the  key  on  the  shoulder"  is 
thus  a  phrase  used,  sometimes  perhaps  in  the  lit- 
eral sense,  to  denote  possession  of  office;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose,  with  (Jrotius,  any 
figure  of  a  key  embroidered  on  the  garment  of  the 
office-bearer  (see  Is.  ix.  6).''  In  Talmudic  jilirase- 
ology  the  Almighty  was  represented  as  "  holding 
the  keys  "  of  various  operations  of  nature,  c.  y. 
rain,  death,  etc.,  i.  e.  exercising  dominion  over 
them.  The  delivery  of  the  key  is  therefore  an  act 
expressi^■e  of  authority  conferred,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  it  implies  authority  of  some  kind  held  by 
the  receiver.  The  terra  "  chamberlain,"  an  officer 
whose  mark  of  office  is  sometimes  in  modern  times 
an  actual  key,  is  explained  under  Kuxuc}i  ((irotius, 
Calmet,  Knobel,  on  Is.  xxii.  22;  Hammond; 
Lightfoot,  IJur.  Ihbr. ;  De  Wette  on  Matt.  xvi. 
19;  Carpzov  on  Goodwin,  Moses  ond  Ja?o«,  pp. 
141,  mi;  DU-I.  of  AiUiij.  axi.  "Matrimonium  ;  " 
Ovid, /V»s^  i.  99,  118,  125,  139;  Hofmann,  Lex. 
" Camerarius ;  "  Chambers,  Diet.  "Chamberlain;" 
Keland,  Ant.  Ihbr.  ii.  3,  5).  H.  W.  P. 


^ 


Iron  Key.     (From   Thebes.) 


KEZI'A  (nj''>!:"'|7  [cassmy.  Ka<r.'a;  Alex. 
Kaaaia-  fV'."."'"),  the  second  of  the  daughters  of 
.Job,  born  to  him  after  his  recovery  (.lob  xlii.  14). 

KEZIZ,    THE    VALLEY    OF     (pp!? 

V  -*.n  '■  Pi-ufKaais  [Vat.  -o-ejy] ;  Alex.  A/xeKKaatts: 
\'(illU  C<isi»),  one  of  the  "cities "  of  Penjamin 
(.losh.  xviii.  21).  That  it  was  the  eastern  border 
of  the  tribe  is  evident  from  its  mention  in  com- 
pany with  HiiTii-noGL.Mi  and  Bkth-iia-Ahabaii. 
The  name  does  not  reappear  in  the  O.  T.,  but  it 
is  possibly  intended  under  the  corrupted  form 
Pktii-hasi,  in  1  Mace.  ix.  02,  64.  The  name,  if 
Hebrew,  is  derivaiile  from  a  root  meaning  to  cut  off 
(ties.  T/ies.  1229 ;  Simonis,  Oiioin.  70).  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  can  have  any  connection  with  the  gen- 


among  the  modem  Syrians  {Land  and  Bonk,  i.  498  f.) 
The  key  is  often  "  iHr^^-  enou^ch  for  a  Btout  club,"'  aDd 
tlie  lock  and  key  tottetliernre  "  ahnofita  load  to  carry- '• 
Many  of  the  locks  «ro  on  (he  in.<ide  of  the  doon<.  To 
unlock  them,  the  owner  thruxtA  his  nriii  throU);li  a 
/lo'.r  for  that  purpoK'.  Bnd  thu8  iurertx  the  key.  Tin 
allu«loD  in  Cant.  Iv.  4,  6,  amy  bo  to  Rucb  u  lock.  11. 


KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH 

;ral  circumcision  which  took  place  at  Gilgal,  cer- 
tainly in  the  ?aine  neii^hborhood,  after  the  Jordan 
wiia  crossed  (Josh.  v.  2-9)'?  G. 

KIR'ROTH  -  HATTA'AVAH  ("^1^:?^ 

^5-^'i]'^  *  A^'V^Ta  Tr}s  fTridv/xias-  sepulchrn 
concupiscentue).  Num.  xi.  34;  marg.  "the  graves 
of  lust"  (comp.  xxxiii.  17).  From  there  lieing  no 
change  of  spot  mentioned  between  it  and  Taberah 
in  xi.  3,  it  is  probably,  like  the  latter,  al>out  three 
days"  journey  from  Sinai  (x.  33 ) :  and  from  the  s&x 
being  twice  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive (xi.  22,  31),  a  maritime  proximity  may  perhaps 
be  infen-ed.  Here  it  seems  they  abotle  a  whole  nwiith, 
during  which  they  went  on  eating  quails,  and  per- 
haps suffering  from  the  plague  whicli  followed.  If 
the  conjecture  of  /ludlttrd  (Burckhardt,  p.  49.5; 
Uobinson,  i.  151)  as  a  site  for  Hazeroth  [see  Haz- 
KKOTii]  be  adopted,  then  "the  graves  of  lust" 
may  be  perhaps  within  a  day's  journey  thence  in 
the  direction  of  Sinai,  and  would  lie  within  15 
miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah :  but  no  traces  of 
any  graves  have  ever  been  detected  in  tlie  region." 
Both  Schubert,  between  Sinai  and  the  Wdilij  Attir- 
rah  {Heist H,  300),  and  Stanley  (*'.  (j-  P.  82),  just 
before  reaching  JJu'lliera,  encountered  flights  of 
birds  —  the  latter  says  of  "red-legged  cranes." 
Ritter ''  speaks  of  such  flights  as  a  constant  phe- 
nomenon, both  in  this  peninsula  and  in  the  Eu- 
phrates region.  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syrirt, 
40G,  8  Aug..  quotes  Russell's  Alepjw,  ii.  194,  and 
says  the  bird  Kulli  is  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  rri^/t/f.  [Toimiel.]  He  calls 
it  a  sjjecies  of  partridge,  or  "  not  improbal)ly  the 
Selou't  or  quail.'"  Boys  not  uncommonly  kill  three 
or  four  of  them  at  one  throw  with  a  stick." 

H.    H. 

KIBZA'IM  (D"».??r?  [see below]:  Vat. omits; 
Alex.  7]  Ka0(Tafi/j.'-  CU)S(iim).  a  city  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  not  named  in  the  meagre,  and  probably 
imperfect,  lists  of  the  towns  of  that  great  tribe 
(see  Josh,  xvi.),  but  mentioned  elsewhere  as  having 
been  given  up  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  Ivohath- 
ite  Levites  (xxi.  22).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1 
Chr.  vi.,  JoKME.vM  is  substituted  for  Kibzaim  (ver. 
68),  an  exchange  which,  as  already  pointed  out 
under  the  former  name,  may  have  arisen  from  the 
similirity  between  the  two  in  the  original.  ,Iok- 
ineam  would  appear  to  have  been  situated  at  the 
eastern  quarter  of  Ephraim.  But  this  is  merely 
inference,  no  trace  having  been  hitherto  discoveretl 
of  either  name. 

Interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  Kibzaim  signi- 
fies "  two  heaps."  G. 

*  KID.  For  some  of  the  facts  pertinent  here, 
nee  Goat.     It  may  be  added  that  the  wild  goat  is 

«  Save  one  of  a  Mohammedan  saint  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
78),  which  does  not  assist  the  question. 

b  He  remarks  on  the  continuance  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture in  animal  habits  throup;h  a  course  of  thousands 
of  years  (xiv.  231). 

c  I'liny  [iSat.  Hist.  x.  3.3)  say.-t  quails  settle  on  the 
(ails  of  ships  by  night,  so  as  to  sink  sometimes  tlie 
ships  in  the  neighboring'  sea.  So  Diod.  Sic.  i.  p.  33  : 
Pas  9^pa5  Tobi'  opTvyuiy  en-oioOiTO,  ecJepofTo  re  oJtoi 
tar'  aye'Aa?  fietfous  et  ToO  jreKdyavf  (Lepsius,  Tliebes  In 
Sinai,  23).     Comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  Hi.  1,  j  5  ;  and  Frey- 

tag.  Lex.    Arab.  s.  t.    [  t^y  ;  also  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xvl. 

13,  where  an  incidental  mention  of  the  bird  occurs. 
Che  Linnean  name  appe  irs  to  be  Tttraa.  Atc/iata- 
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by  no  means  extinct  in  Palestine  at  the  present  day. 
"  In  the  neighborhood  of  FJi-gedi,"  says  Tristram, 
(.V((^  Ilist.  of  (lie  Bible,  p.  96),  "while  encamjied 
by  the  Dead  Sea  shore,  we  obtained  several  tine 
specimens,  and  very  interesting  it  was  to  find  thi? 
graceful  creature  by  the  very  fountain  to  which  it 
gave  name,  and  in  the  spot  where  it  roamed  of  old 
while  David  wandered  to  e9C.-»i)e  the  persecutions  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2)."  [En-gei)1.]  Thomson 
also  speaks  of  them  as  found  in  the  ravineg  near 
this  fountain  {Lunfl  <iiid  Bixik,  ii.  420). 

Among  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  Palestine  a 
kid  forms  the  ordinary  dish  at  a  feast  or  entertain- 
ment. "  The  lambs,"  says  Tristram,  "  are  more 
generally  kept  till  they  reach  maturity,  for  the  sake 
of  their  wool,  and  a  calf  is  too  large  and  too  valua- 
ble to  be  slain  except  on  some  very  special  occasions. 
Whenever  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Palestine  the  trav- 
eller halts  at  an  Arab  camp,  or  pays  his  ^isit  to  a 
village  sheikh,  he  is  pressefl  to  stay  until  the  kid 
can  be  kiUed  and  made  ready,  and  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  front  of  the  tent  the  kid 
caught  and  prepared  for  the  cooking  "  {JVnt.  Hist. 
of  the  Bible,  p.  90  f.).  fhis  usage  explains  the  terms 
of  the  elder  brother's  complaint  in  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal :  "  Thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid  that 
I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends,  but  as  soon 
as  this  thy  son  was  come  ....  thou  hast 
killed  for  him  the  ftUted  calf"  (Luke  xv.  29,  -30). 
Comp.  also  Gen.  xxvii.  9;  and  Judg.  vi.  19  and 
xiii.  15. 

ITie  custom  of  "  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's 
milk  "  (which  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews,  see 
Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26,  and  Deut.  xiv.  21)  is 
conmion  among  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day. 
"They  select,"  saj-s  Thomson,  "a  young  kid, 
fat  and  tender,  dress  it  carefully,  and  then  stew  it 
in  milk,  generally  sour,  mixed  with  onions  and  hot 
spices  such  as  they  relish.  They  call  it  Lebn 
iiiimu  —  kid,  'in  its  mother's  milk.'  "  The  Jews 
however,  refuse  such  food  with  abhorrence,  not  only 
as  being  interdicted  by  the  Mosaic  law,  but  uimat- 
ural   and  barbarous  {Land  and   Book,  i.  135). 

H. 

KID'RON,  THE  BROOK  {'iy^lTl  ^H^**" 
&  Xeifiappos  KeSpccv  ^nd  twv  KeSpcuf-  in  Jer.  only 
Nc£xaA  K.(Spwv,  and  Alex,  xet/^appos  NaxaA.  K. : 
fontng  Cedron,  [convnllit  C\-dron] ),  a  torrent  or 
valley  —  not  a  "  brook,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  —  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  Jenisalem.  It  is  not  named  iu 
the  earlier  records  of  the  country,  or  in  the  speci- 
fication of  the  boundaries  of  Benjamin  or  Judah, 
but  comes  forward  in  coimection  with  some  remark- 
able events  of  the  history.  It  lay  between  the 
city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  crossed  by 
David  in  his  flight  (2  Sam.  xv.  23,  comp.  30),  and 


(I  The  name  is  derived  by  Qesenius  and  others  from 
"I'll?,  "  to  be  blach  ;  "  either,  according  to  Robinson, 
from  the  turbidness  of  its  stream  (comp.  .Job  vi.  16  ; 
tliough  the  words  of  Job  imply  that  thin  was  a  condition 
of  all  bi-ooks  when  frozen)  :  or  more  appropriately,  with 
Stanloi',  from  the  depth  and  obscurity  of  the  ravine 
{S.  If  y.  172) ;  possibly  also  —  though  this  is  proposed 
with  hesitation  —  from  the  Impurity  which  seems  to 
have  attached  to  it  from  a  very  e.irly  date. 

\Va  cannot,  however,  too  often  insist  on  the  great 
uncertainty  which  atti'ods  the  derlvattous  of  tliese 
ancient  names  ;  and  iu  treating  Kidron  as  a  Hebre\» 
word,  we  may  be  making  a  mi.stake  almost  as  absurd 
as  that  of  the  copvi.^t  who  j,ltered  it  into  riov  KfSpioi', 
believing  that  it  arose  from  the  i;rej»euce  of  cednv 
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by  our  Lord  on  his  way  to  Gethseniane  (John  xviii. 
1;«  couip.  Mark  xiv.  20;  I.uke  xxii.  3!i).  Its  con- 
nection with  tliese  two  occurrences  is  alone  siitticient 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Nachal-Kidron  is  the 
deep  ravine  on  the  east  of  .lerusaleni,  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat." 
15ut  it  would  seem  aa  if  the  name  were  formerly 
applied  also  to  the  ravines  surrounding  other  por- 
tions of  Jerusalem  —  the  south  or  the  west;  since 
Solomon's  prohibition  to  Sliimei  to  "  pass  over  the 
torrent  Kidron  "  (1  K.  ii.  37;  Jos.  Atit.  viii.  1, 
§  5)  is  said  to  have  been  broken  by  the  latter  when 
he  went  in  the  direction  of  Gath  to  seek  his  fu;;i- 
tive  slaves  (41,  42).  Now  a  person  going  to  Gath 
would  certainly  not  go  by  the  way  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  or  approach  the  eastern  side  of  the  city 
at  all.  The  route  —  whether  Gath  were  at  Beit- 
Jlbnii  or  at  Ttll  cs-SuJlth  —  would  be  by  the 
liethlehem-gate,  and  then  nearly  due  west.  Per- 
haps the  proliibition  may  have  been  a  more  general 
one  than  is  implied  in  ver.  37  (eomp.  the  king's 
reiteration  of  it  in  ver.  42),  tiie  Kidron  being  in 
that  ca.se  siiecially  mentioned  because  it  was  on  the 
road  to  Bahurim,  Shimei's  home,  and  the  scene  of 
his  crime.  At  any  rate,  beyond  the  passage  in 
question,  there  is  no  evidence  of  .tlie  name  Kidron 
having  been  applied  to  the  southern  or  western  ra- 
vines of  the  city. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Kidron 
\'alley  —  that  in  respect  to  which  it  is  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  —  is  the  impurity 
which  ap[)ears  to  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  Kx- 
cepting  tlie  two  casual  notices  already  quoted,  we 
first  meet  with  it  as  the  place  in  which  King  Asa 
demolished  and  burnt  the  obscene  phallic  idol  (vol. 
ii.  p.  1 118;  of  his  mother  (IK.  XV.  13;  2Chr.xv.  IG). 
Next  we  find  tlie  wicked  Athaliah  hurried  thither 
to  execution  (Jos.  Aiil.  ix.  7,  §3:2  K.  si.  16). 
It  then  becomes  the  regular  receptacle  for  the  im- 
purities and  aiiominatioiis  of  the  idol-worship,  when 
removed  from  the  Temple  and  destroyed  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Jehovah*  (2  (  hr.  xxix.  10,  xxx.  14:  2 
K.  xxiii.  4,  G,  12).  In  the  course  of  these  narra- 
tives, the  statement  of  Josephus  just  quoted  as  to 
tiie  death  of  Athaliah  is  sujjported  by  tiie  foct  that 
in  the  time  of  Josiah  it  was  the  commoli  cemetery 
of  the  city  (2  K.  xxiii.  6;  comp.  Jer.  xxvi.  23, 
"graves  of  the  common  jieople"),  perhaps  the 
"  valley  of  dead  bodies  "  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
(xxxi.  40)  in  close  connection  with  the"  fields"  of 
Kidron ;  and  the  restoration  of  which  to  sanctity 
was   to   be    one   of   the   miracles  of  future  times 

How  long  the  valley  continued  to  he  used  for 
burying-place  it  is  very  hard  to  ascertain.  After 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  1099,  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  were  buried  outside  the  (Jolden  (iatcway 
(Mislin,  ii.  487;  Tobler,  Umi/ebunt/en,  \}.21S);  but 
wlut  had  been  the  practice  in  the  interval  the 
writB.-  has  not  succeeded  in  tracing.  To  the  date 
of  the  monuments  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  we  have  at 
present  no  clew;  but  even  if  they  are  of  pre-Chris 
tian  times  there  is   no  proof  that  they  are  tomlis 


n  Here,  and  here  only,  the  form  ufieil  In  the  \.  V. 
In  Cedro.v.     The  variiitlous    In    the    Greek    text    arc 
rerv  ciirioui*.  Codex  A  hag  toO  Ki&puv  ;  U,  Tuf  K(5p<ui 
D  [and  Sin.].  toO  KiSpov,  and  in  some  curvive  MSS.  [cue 
MS.    quoted  by  Tisoliendorf  wo  even  find  twi'  Sivipoii: 

'•  The  TiirKum  np|<enrM  to  understAnd  the  ohxcure 
jws^i^e /<'ph.  i.  11,  a.1  relen'l:i(!  to  tlie  destruction  of 
;he  Idolatrous  worship  in  Kidron,  for  it  reuders  It, 
'  Uowl  nil  ye  tlint  dwell  io  thu  Ntwiuil  KidroD,  fur  all 
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From  the  date  just  mentioned,  however,  the  buriali 
ap[iear  to  have  beoi  constant,  and  at  present  it 
is  the  favorite  restinti-place  of  Moslems  and  Jews, 
the  former  on  the  west,  the  latter  on  the  east  of  the 
valley.  The  Moslems  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
narrow  level  spot  between  the  foot  of  the  wall  and 
the  commencement  of  the  precipitous  s!oi)e;  while 
the  .lews  have  possession  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
slopes  of  Olivet,  where  their  scanty  tombstones  are 
crowded  so  thick  together  as  litenJly  to  cover  the 
surface  like  a  pavement. 

The  term  Nuchiil'^  is  in  the  0.  T.,  with  one 
single  exception  (2  K.  xxiii.  4),  attached  to  the 
name  of  Kidron,  and  apparently  to  that  alone  of 
the  valleys  or  ravines  of  Jerusalem.  Hinnom  is 
always  the  6'e.  This  enables  us  to  infer  with  great 
probability  that  the  Kidron  is  intended  in  2  (hr. 
xxxii.  4,  by  the  '■^brnak  (Nachal)  which  ran  through 
the  n)idst  of  the  land  " ;  and  that  Hezekiah'a 
preparations  for  the  siege  consisted  in  sealing  the 
source  of  the  Kidron  —  "  the  upper  springhead 
(not  'watercourse,'  as  A.  V.)  of  Gihon,"  where  it 
burst  out  in  the  wady  some  distance  north  of  the 
city,  and  leading  it  by  a  subterranean  channel  to 
the  interior  of  the  city.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact  of  the  sul)se- 
quent  want  of  water  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Kid- 
ron. In  accordance  with  this  also  is  the  specifica- 
tion of  (Jihon  as  "  Gihon-in-the-Nachal  "  —  that  is, 
in  the  Kidron  Valley  —  though  this  was  probably  the 
lower  of  two  outlets  of  the  same  name.  [Ginoji.] 
Uy  Jerome,  in  the  Oiuwinsticon,  it  is  mentioned  as 
"  close  to  .lerusalem  on  the  eastern  side,  and  s])oken 
of  by  John  the  Evangelist."  But  the  favorite 
name  of  this  valley  at  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  for 
several  centuries  after,  was  "  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat," and  the  name  Kidron,  or,  in  accordance 
with  the  orthography  of  the  ^'nlgate,  Gedron,  is 
not  invariably  found  in  the  travellers  (see  Arculf, 
/','(()■/.  Trav.  1;  Stewulf,  41;  Benjamin  of  Tudela; 
Maundeville,  /-Mil.  Trav.  17G;  Thietm.ar,  27;  but 
not  the  Bordeaux  I'ilgrim,  the  Gitez  de  Jherusa- 
lem,  AVillibald,  etc.). 

The  following  description  of  the  Valley  of  Kidron 
in  its  modern  state  —  at  once  the  earliest  and  the 
most  accurate  which  we  po.ssess — is  taken  from 
Dr.  Bobinson  (liibl.  fiis.  i.  269):  — 

"  In  apiiroachinjj  .lerusalem  from  tlie  hisjh  mosk 
of  Xilnj  Siimicil  in  the  N.  W.,  the  traveller  first 
descends  and  crosses  the  bed  of  the  great  Wndij 
Bill  lliui'mn  already  described.  He  then  ascends 
again  towards  the  S.  K.  by  a  small  side  wady  and 
along  a  rocky  slope  for  twenty-five  minutes,  when 
he  reaches  the  Jombs  of  the  Judges,  lying  in  a 
small  gap  or  depression  of  the  ridge,  still  half  an 
hour  distant  from  the  northern  gate  of  the  city. 
A  few  steps  further  he  reaches  the  water-shed  be 
tween  the  great  wady  behind  him  and  the  tract 
before  him ;  and  liere  is  the  head  of  the  Valley  of 
.lehoshaphat.  From  this  p<^iint  the  dome  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  bears  S.  by  I'-.  The  tract  around 
this  spot  is  very  rocky;  and  the  rocks  have  been 
much  cut  away,  partly  in  quarrying  building-stone, 


till)  people  lire  broken  whose  works  were  like  the  work* 
of  the  |H>ople  of  the  land  of  CannJin."     [Maktesb.] 

c  Knrluil  is  uiitmnnliifable  in  Engliiih  unless  by 
"  Wn.l.v,'  to  which  It  nnswcrs  e.xactlj,  and  which  biJi 
fiiir  to  become  .■•liorrly  iin  Kntfllsh  word.  II  does  not 
si(5iiif.v  the  stream,  or  the  valley  which  contained  tli« 
bed  of  the  strcnm,  iind  wiw  its  n-ceptjicle  wUeu  (woIWb 
by  wiutcr-miua  —  but  both.      [^ntVL  ] 
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and  partly  in  the  formation  of  sepulchres.  The 
reijion  is  full  of  excavated  tombs;  and  these  con- 
tinue with  more  or  less  frequency  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  all  the  way  down  to  Jerusalem.  The 
/alley  runs  for  15  minutes  directly  towards  the 
city;  "  it  is  here  shallow  and  broad,  and  in  some 
parts  tilled,  .though  very  stony.  The  road  follows 
along  its  bottom  to  the  same  point.  The  valley 
now  turns  nearly  east,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and 
passes  to  the  northward  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
and  the  Muslim  IFe^y  before  mentioned.  Mere  it 
is  about  230  rods  distant  from  the  city ;  and  the 
tract  between  is  tolerably  level  ground,  planted 
with  olive-trees.  The  Nabulus  road  crosses  it  in 
this  part,  and  ascends  the  hill  on  the  north.  The 
valley  is  here  still  shallow,  and  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
tion for  about  10  minutes.  It  then  bends  again  to 
the  south,  and,  following  this  general  course,  passes 
between  the  city  and  the  Jlount  of  Olives. 

"  Before  reaching  the  city,  and  also  opposite  its 
northern  part,  the  vallev  spreads  out  into  a  basin 
of  some  breadth,  which  is  tilled,  and  contains 
plantations  of  olive  and  other  fruit-trees.  In  this 
part  it  is  crossed  obliquely  by  a  road  leading  from 
the  N.  E.  corner  of  .lerusalem  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  '  Anat  i.  Its  sides 
are  still  full  of  excavated  tombs.  As  the  valley 
descends,  the  steep  side  upon  the  right  becomes 
more  and  more  elevated  above  it ;  until,  at  the  gate 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  height  of  this  brow  is  about 
100  feet.  Here  a  path  winds  down  from  the  gate 
on  a  course  S.  E.  by  E.,  and  crosses  the  valley  by 
a  bridge;  beyond  which  are  the  church  with  the 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  Gethsemane,  and  other  ])lan- 
tations  of  olive-trees,  already  described.  The  path 
and  liridge  are  on  a  causeway,  or  rather  terrace, 
built  up  across  the  valley,  periiendicular  on  the 
south  side;  the  earth  being  filled  in  on  the  northern 
side  up  to  the  level  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
itself  consists  of  an  arch,  open  on  the  south  side, 
and  17  feet  high  from  the  bed  of  the  channel  be- 
low; but  the  north  side  is  built  up,  with  two  suli- 
terranean  drains  entering  it  from  above;  one 
of  which  comes  from  the  sunken  court  of  the  Vir- 
gin's Tomb,  and  the  other  from  the  fields  farther 
in  the  northwest.  The  breadth  of  the  valley  at 
this  point  will  appear  from  the  measurements  which 
I  took  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  Gethsemane, 
along  the  path,  namely  — 

Eng.  feet. 

1.  From  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  brow  of 

the  descent,  level     ....      135 

2.  Bottom  of  the  slope,  the  angle  of  the 

descent  being  161"^  .          .         .415 

3.  Bridge,  level 140 

4.  N.  W.  corner  of  Gethsemane,  slight  rise      145 

5.  N.  E.  corner  of  do.  do.       .      150 

The  last  three  numbers  give  the  breadth  of  the 
proper  bottom  of  the  valley  at  this  spot,  namely, 
4-35  feet,  or  145  yards.  Further  north  it  is  some- 
what broader. 

"  Below  the  bridge  the  valley  contracts  gradually, 
and  sinks  more  rapidly.  The  first  continuous  traces 
Df  a  water-course  or  torrent-bed  commence  at  the 
>ridge,  though  they  occur  likewise  at  intervals 
higher  up.  The  western  hill  becomes  steeper  and 
more  elevated;  while  on  the  east  the  Mount  of 
Olives  rises  much  higher,  but  is  not  so  steep.  At 
the  distance  of  1000  feet  from  the  bridge  on  a 
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course  S.  I')°  AV.  (be  bottom  of  the  valley  has  be- 
come  merely  a  deep  gully,  the  narrow  bed  of  a 
torrent,  from  which  the  hills  rise  directly  on  each 
side.  Here  another  bridge ''  is  thrown  across  it  on 
an  arch ;  and  just  by  on  the  left  are  the  alleged 
tombs  of  Jehoshaphat,  Absalom,  and  others;  as 
also  the  Jewish  cemetery.  The  valley  now  con- 
tinues of  the  same  character,  and  follows  the  same 
course  (S.  10°  W.)  for  550  feet  further;  where  it 
makes  a  sharp  turn  for  a  moment  towards  the  right. 
This  portion  is  the  narrowe.st  of  all;  it  ia  here  a 
mere  ravine  between  high  mountains.  The  S.  E. 
corner  of  the  area  of  the  mosque  overhangs  this  part, 
the  corner  of  the  wall  standing  upon  the  very  brink 
of  the  declivity.  From  it  to  the  bottom,  on  a  course 
S.  E.  the  angle  of  depression  is  27  °,  and  the  dis- 
tance 450  feet,  giving  an  elevation  of  123  feet  at 
that  point ;  to  which  may  be  added  20  feet  or  more 
for  the  rise  of  ground  just  north  along  the  wall; 
making  in  aD  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet.  This, 
however,  is  the  highest  point  above  the  valley;  for 
further  south  the  narrow  ridge  of  Ophel  slopes 
down  as  rapidly  as  the  valley  itself.  In  this  part 
of  the  valley  one  would  expect  to  find,  if  anywhere, 
traces  of  ruins  thrown  down  irom  above,  and  the 
ground  raised  by  the  rubbish  thus  accumulated. 
Occasional  blocks  of  stone  are  indeed  seen;  but 
neither  tlie  surface  of  the  ground,  nor  the  bed  of 
the  torrent,  exhibits  any  special  appearance  of  having 
been  raised  or  interrupted  by  masses  of  ruins. 

"  Below  the  short  turn  above  mentioned,  a  line 
of  1025  feet  on  a  course  S.  AV.  brings  us  to  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  lying  deep  under  the 
western  hill.  The  valley  has  now  opened  a  little; 
but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the  bed  of 
the  torrent.  From  here  a  course  S.  20°  \V.  carried 
us  along  the  village  of  Siloam  (Kefr  Sthccbi)  on 
the  eiistern  side,  and  at  1170  feet  we  were  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
which  lies  255  feet  within  it.  The  mouth  of  this 
valley  is  still  40  or  50  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of 
the  Kidron.  The  steep  descent  between  the  two 
has  been  already  descrilied  as  built  up  in  terraces, 
which,  as  well  as  the  strip  of  level  ground  below, 
are  occupied  with  gardens  belonging  to  the  village 
of  Siloam.  These  are  irrigated  by  the  waters  of 
the  Fool  of  Siloam,  which  at  this  time  were  lost  in 
them.  In  these  gardens  the  stones  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  soil  is  a  fine  mould.  They  are 
planted  with  fig  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  furnish 
also  vegetables  for  the  city.  Elsewhere  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  is  thickly  strewed  with  small  stones. 

"  Further  down,  the  valley  opens  more  and  is 
tilled.  A  line  of  085  feet  on  the  same  course  (S. 
20°  W.)  lirought  us  to  a  rocky  point  of  the  eastern 
hill,  here  called  the  iMount  of  Offense,  over  against 
the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Thence  to 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  is  275  feet  due  south. 
At  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys  the  bottom  forms 
an  oblong  plat,  extending  from  the  gardens  aliove 
mentioned  nearly  to  the  well  of  Job,  and  being  15C' 
yards  or  more  in  breadth.  The  western  and  north- 
western parts  of  this  plat  are  in  Uke  manner  oc- 
cupied by  gaidens;  many  of  which  are  also  on 
terraces  and  receive  a  portion  of  the  waters  of 
Siloam. 

'•  Below  the  well  of  Nehemiah  the  A'alley  of 
Jehoshaphat  continues  to  run  S.  S.  W.  Ijetween 
the  Mount  of  Offense  and  the  Hill  of  ]':\il  Counsel, 


a  See  a  slight   correction  of  this  by  Tobler,  Umge- 
tUHgen,  p    22. 


6  Kor  a  minute  awount  of  the   two   bridges,  set 
Tobler,  Umgebungen,  pp.  3a-39. 
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RO  callefl.  At  130  I'ect  is  a  gmall  cavitv  or  outlet 
by  whicli  the  water  of  tiie  well  sometimes  runs  oft". 
At  alxjut  1200  feet,  or  400  yards,  from  the  well  is 
a  plai-e  under  the  western  hill,  where  in  the  rainy 
season  water  flows  out  as  fi-um  a  fountain.  At 
ahoiit  1500  feet  or  600  yards  below  the  well  the 
valley  bends  oft'  S.  75°  K.  for  half  a  mile  or  more, 
and  then  turns  aijain  more  to  the  south,  and  pur- 
sues its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  angle  where 
it  thus  l)end3  eastward  a  small  wady  comes  in  from 
the  w-cst,  from  behind  the  Hill  of  Kvii  Counsel. 
The  width  of  the  main  valley  below  the  well,  a.?  far 
RS  to  the  turn,  varies  from  60  to  100  yards;  it  is 
full  of  olive  and  fig-trees,  and  is  in  most  parts 
ploughed  and  sown  with  grain.  Further  down  it 
takes  the  name  among  the  Arabs  of  H'cu/i/  tr-lii'ihih^ 
« Monks'  Valley,'  from  the  convent  of  St.  Saba 
situated  on  it;  and  still  nearer  to  the  Dead  Sea  it 
is  also  called   WmUj  en-SAr,  '  Fire  Valley."  « 

"  The  channel  of  the  Valley  of  .Jchoshapbivt,  the 
Hmok  Kidn^n  of  the  Scriptures,  is  nothing  more 
tlian  the  dry  bed  of  a  wintry  torrent,  bearing  marks 
of  being  occ;isionally  swejit  over  by  a  large  \olume 
of  water.  No  stream  flows  here  now  except  during 
the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  when  the  waters  descend 
into  it  from  the  neighboring  hills.  Yet  even  in 
winter  there  i.s  no  constant  flow:  and  our  friends, 
who  had  resided  several  years  in  the  city,  had  never 
seen  a  stream  runnins  through  the  valley.  Nor 
is  there  any  e\idence  that  there  was  anciently  more 
water  in  it  than  at  present.  Like  the  wadies  of 
the  desert,  the  valley  probably  served  of  old,  as 
now,  only  to  drain  oft"  the  waters  of  the  rainy 
season." 

One  point  is  unnoticed  in  Dr.  Robinson's  de- 
scription, sufliciently  curious  and  well-attested  to 
merit  further  careful  investigation  —  the  possibility 
that  the  Kidron  flows  below  the  present  surface  of 
the  ground.  Dr.  Barclay  (City,  etc.  302)  mentions 
"a  fountain  that  bursts  forth  during  the  winter  in 
a  valley  entering  the  Kidron  fVoni  the  north,  and 
flows  several  hundred  yards  before  it  sinks;"  and 
again  he  testifies  that  at  a  point  in  the  valley  alwut 
two  miles  below  the  city  the  murinurin-zs  of  a 
stream  deep  below  the  ground  may  be  distinctly 
heard,  which  stream,  on  excavation,  he  actually  dis- 
covered {ibid.).  His  inference  is  that  between  the 
two  points  the  brook  is  flowing  in  a  subterraneous 
channel,  as  is  "  not  at  all  unft-equent  in  Palestine  " 
(p.  303).  Nor  is  this  a  modern  discovery,  for  it  is 
spoken  of  by  William  of  Tyre;  by  Brocard  us  (/>e«cr. 
cap.  viii.),  as  audible  near  the  "  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin:"  and  also  by  Fabri  (i.  370),  JIarinus 
Sanutus  (3,  14,  9),  and  others. 

That  which  Dr.  Robinson  complains  that  neither 
he  nor  his  friends  were  fortunate  enou>;h  to  witness 
lias  since  taken  pkice.  Fn  the  winter  ol  1853-64  .so 
heavy  were  the  rains,  that  not  only  did  the  lower 
part  of  the  Kidron,  below  the  so-called  well  of 
Nehemiah  or  .loab,  run  with  a  considei-alile  stream 
for  the  whole  of  the  month  of  .March  (Barclay,  515), 
but  also  the  upper  part,  "  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  Valley  of  .lehoshaphat,  flowed  for  a  day  or  two  " 
(.Stewart'  Tint  <f  Klinn,  31*i).  The  Well  of  .loab 
is  probably  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  mysterious 
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spring  which  flows  below  the  city  of  Jeru.salem,  and 
its  overflow  is  comparatively  common;''  but  th« 
flowing  of  a  stream  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
would  seem  not  to  have  taken  place  for  many  years 
l)efore  the  occa.sion  in  question,  although  it  occurred 
also  in  the  following  winter  {Jcidslt  InttUiijinccr, 
May  1850,  p  137  nott),  a)id,  as  the  writer  is  in- 
formed, has  since  become  almost  periodical.     G. 

•  The  language  of  Dr.  Barclay  (see  above)  hardly 
implies  so  much  as  the  actual  discovery  of  the  sub- 
terranean stream  spoken  of.  His  words  are  that 
al)0ut  two  miles  southeast  of  the  city  "  where  a 
noise  as  of  running  water  beneath  the  ground  was 
said  to  have  been  heard,  •'  on  removing  the  rocks 
to  the  depth  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  water  was 
found,  though  in  small  quantity,  in  midsummer " 
{City  of  the  (ireal  Kiny,  pp.  302,  303). 

Lieut.  Warren  avows  his  belief  in  the  existence 
of  this  subterranean  current.  At  the  latest  dates, 
he  was  directing  his  attention  to  this  point,  but 
had  not  solved  the  question.  About  500  yards 
below  the  /iir  l-ynh  [K.N-HofiKL]  he  discovered  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  an  ancient  aqueduct, 
now  choked  with  silt,  which  he  cleared  about  100 
feet  northward,  and  believes  to  have  been  connected 
with  that  well  and  the  ancient  system  of  water 
supply.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  however  in 
this  instance,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  rumors 
of  this  nature  are  traceable  to  a  very  diH'erent 
origin.  Capt.  Wilson,  of  the  L'oyal  F,ngineers, 
relates  an  example  of  this  which  is  worthy  of 
notice.  "A  few  words"  (Ordimnce  Suixvy  of 
Jej-usakiii,  p.  87,  Lond.  1805)  "may  be  said 
here  on  the  sound  of  running  water  which  has 
been  heard  by  travellers  near  the  V""i!*scus  (jate, 
and  at  the  iiead  of  the  Kidron  ^■alley.  (In  one 
occasion,  when  returning  to  the  city  .after  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain,  the  same  sound  was  noticed,  and  alter 
some  little  troul)le  found  to  arise  from  the  nmning 
of  water  into  a  cistern  near  the  north  road.  The 
surface  draina;;e  passing  through  small  earthenwars 
pipes,  and  falling  some  distance  onto  the  water 
below,  made  a  splashing  sound,  which,  softened  bj 
the  vaulted  roof,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  run- 
ning water.  The  same  thing  was  noticed  after- 
wards on  several  occasions,  es|)ecially  at  tlie  two 
cisterns  ne.tr  the  Damascus  Gate." 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  opinion  that  the 
Kidron  was  never  more  than  a  winter  torrent 
formcfl  by  the  w.ater  which  flowed  into  the  valley 
from  the  hills  north  and  east  of  .lenisalem.  It  is 
not  however  a  just  inference  from  this  character  of 
the  stream  that  the  amount  of  water  there  must 
.dways  have  been  the  same,  nor  is  this  consistent 
with  the  testimony  of  competent  observers.  Mr. 
Tristram  [Lnrul  of  JsratI,  p.  250,  2d  ed.),  s|)eaking 
of  a  bluflr  alxiut  two  miles  south  of  Ain  J-\glik/i<ili, 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  says:  ".lust 
beyond  it,  the  Krdron  in  the  days  of  its  abundance 
has  worked  out  a  tremendous  chasm,  a  few  feet  wide, 
through  which  it  winds  to  the  sea."  The  present 
stream  could  not  have  done  this.  But  the  evidence 
is  more  positive,  that  formerly  rain  w.xs  more 
alitmdant  in  Palestine  than  at  present,  and  hence 
that  the   Kidron   was  a  larger  stream.     Dr.  Oliii 


a  A  list  of  some  of  the  plants  found  In  this  valley 
la  given  by  Mlxlln  (III.  200);  and  some  scraps  of  In- 
roruiatlnri  about  the  vallfv  lt.wlf  at  p.  190. 

ft  '■  OuHiig  the  latter  riilnii  of  Ki-brunry  and  Miirrh  j  the  nuinmer ;  If  theno  \»  no  ovt-rllow,  their  mloda 
the  well  'Am  Af/iih  1«  ft  milject  of  much  upeculntlon    BIWU  «Uh  foreboaiugs."     (Stewart,  310.) 
Mid  iutervat  lu  all  dwellers  iu  the  city.     If  it  uv»r-  ' 


flows  and  dlschargci"  lt«  waters  down  the  Wady  m- 
A'.xr,  the  lower  part  of  the  Kldrou,  then  they  are  cer- 
tain that  they  will   have  abundance  of  water  during 
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says:  "The  entire  destruction  of  the  woods  which 
once  covered  the  mountains,  and  tlie  utter  neglect 
of  the  terraces  which  supported  the  soil  on  steep 
declivities,  have  given  full  range  to  the  rains,  which 
have  left  many  traces  of  bare  rock,  where  formerly 
were  vineyards  and  cornfields."  U'ith  this  agrees 
also  Dean  Stanley's  representation :  "  It  is  prob- 
able that,  as  in  Europe  generally,  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  German  forests,  and  in  Greece,  since 
the  fall  of  the  plane-trees,  which  once  shaded  the 
bare  landscape  of  Attica,  the  gradual  cessation  of 
rain  produced  by  this  loss  of  vegetation  has  exposed 
the  country  in  a  gre;iter  degree  than  in  early  times 
to  the  evils  of  drought.  This  at  least  is  the  effect 
of  tlie  testimony  of  residents  at  Jerusalem  within 
whose  experience  the  Ividron  h;is  recently  for  the 
first  time  flowed  with  a  co]jious  torrent,  evidently 
in  consequence  of  the  numei'ous  enclosures  of  mul- 
berry and  olive  groves,  made  within  the  last  few 
years  by  the  Greek  Convent,  and  in  themselves  a 
sample  of  the  different  aspect  which  such  cultiva- 
tion more  widely  extended  would  give  to  the  whole 
country."     (S.  <j- P.  pp.  121  and  12.3.)  H. 

KI'iN^AH  (n3"^|"p  [lamenlndon,  dir(je\:  'I«ci/t; 
Alex.  Kiva-  Ci/i'(),  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those 
which  lay  oi  the  extreme  south  Iwundary  of  the 
tribe,  next  to  Kdom  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  OnomasUcon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
but  not  so  as  to  imply  that  they  had  any  actual 
knowledge  of  it.  With  the  sole  exception  of 
Schwarz  (99),  it  appears  to  be  unmentioued  by  any 
traveller,  and  the  "  town  Cinah  situated  near  the 
wilderness  of  Zin"  with  which  he  would  identify 
it,  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  own  or  any  other  map. 
Professor  Stanlfey  (S.  c/  P.  p.  160)  very  ingeniously 

connects  Kinah  with  the  Kenites  (^^^i/),  who 
settled  in  this  district  (Judg.  i.  10).  But  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  purports 
to  Record  the  towns  as  they  were  at  the  conquest, 
while  the  settlement  of  the  Kenites  probably 
'.though  not  certainly)  did  not  take  place  till  alter 

a.  G. 


a  1.  (a.)  1M27,  "  flesh ; "  oiicew  ;  caro.  (b.) 
mSti7,  "  kinswoman,"  also  "  kindred,"  o'lKeia.,  caro, 
from  nStt7,  "  to  swell,"  also  "  to  remain,"  ;'.  ;.  "  be 
Tuperfluous."  Whence  comes  ISC?,  "  remainder," 
Ges.  1349-50.  Hence,  in  Lev.  xviii'.  6,  A.  V.  has  in 
margin  "  remainder." 

2.  ")t2?2,  "  flesh,"  a^ip^,  caro,  from  ~ltZ?S,  "  be 
)ovfiil,"  i.  e.  conveying  the  notion  of  beauty,  ties.  p. 
248. 

3.  nnStpp,  "  family,"  <^vArj,  familia,  applied 
«oth  to  races' and  single  families  of  mankind,  and  also 
v>  animals. 

4.  (a.,  niD,  37lb,  and  in  Keri  Vl'lD,  from 
y^^,   "  see,"  "  know."     (6.)    Also,  from  same  root, 

,ni7"nT2,  "  kindred  ;  "  and  hence  "  kinsman,"  or 
'kinswoman,"  used,  like  "acquaintance,"  in  both 
senses,  Oes.  p.  574.  But  Buxtorf  limits  (6)  to  the. 
abstract  sense,  (a)  to  the  concrete,  yi/wpi/nos,  propin- 
quus. 

6.  mnS'  "brotherhood,"  5ta9^'<CT),  germanitax, 
Oes.  p.  m. ' 

Nearly  allied  with  the  foregoing  in  sense  are  the 
following  general  terms  :  — 
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KINDRED."  I.  Of  the  special  names  de- 
noting relation  by  consanguinity,  the  principal  will 
be  found  explained  under  their  pro{)er  heads, 
Fatiieh,  Buothku,  etc.  It  will  be  there  seen 
that  tne  words  which  denote  near  relation  in  the 
direct  line  are  used  also  for  the  other  superior  or 
inferior  degrees  in  that  line,  as  grandfather,  grand- 
son, etc. 

On  the  meaning  of  the  expression  S/t'er  basar 
(see  below  1  and  2)  much  controversy  has  arisen. 
S/i'er,  as  shown  below,  is  in  Lev.  xviii.  6,  in  marg. 
of  A.  v.,  "  remainder."  The  rendering,  however, 
of  Sh'ef  basar  in  text  of  A.  V.,  "  near  of  kin,"  may 
be  taken  as  correct,  but,  as  Alichaelis  shows,  with- 
out determining  the  precise  extent  to  which  the 
expression  itself  is  applicable  (Mich.  Laws  of'  Moses, 
ii.  48,  ed.  Smith;  Knobel  on  Leviticus;  see  also 
Lev.  xxv.  49;  Num.  xxvii.  11). 

II.  The  words  which  express  collateral  consan- 
guinity are— (1)  uncle;*  (2)  aunt;  =  (3)  nephew;<* 
(4)  niece  (not  in  A.  V.);  (5)  cousin. « 

III.  The  temis  of  affinity  are  —  1.  (a)  father-in 
law/  (6)  mother-in-law;  'J  2.  (n)  son-in-law,''  (6) 
daughter-in-law;  '  3.  (a)  brother-in-law,^'  (6)  sister- 
in-law.' 

The  relations  of  kindred,  expressed  by  few  words, 
and  imperfectly  defined  in  the  earliest  ages,  acquired 
in  course  of  time  greater  significance  and  wider 
influence.  The  f\ill  list  of  relatives  either  by  con- 
sanguinity, i.  e.  as  arising  from  a  common  ancestor, 
or  by  affinity,  i.  e.  as  created  by  marriage,  may  be 
seen  detailed  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civ.  Dir/est.  lib. 
xxxviii.  tit.  10,  cle  Gradibus ;  see  also  Corp.  Jur. 
Canon.  Deer.  ii.  c.  xxxv.  9,  5. 

The  domestic  and  economical  questions  arising 
out  of  kindred  may  be  classed  under  the  three  heads 
of  Marriage,  Ixheritaxce,  and  Buxid-Ke- 
\EXGE,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on 
those  subjects  for  information  thereon.  It  is  clear 
that  the  tendency  of  the  ISIosaic  Law  was  to  in- 
crease the  restrictions  on  marriage,  by  defining 
more  precisely  the  relations  created  Ijy  it,  as  is  shown 
by  the  cases  of  Abraham  and   Moses.     [Iscah  ; 


6.  Dinp,  "near,"  hence  "a  relative,"  6  eyyus, 
propin^mts,  Ges.  p.  1234. 

7.  bSS,  from  bS2,  "  redeem,"  Ges.  p.  253,  6 
ayxttrrevuiv ,  "  a  kinsman,"  i.  e.  the  relative  to  whom 
belonged  the  right  of  redemption  or  of  vengeance 

*  ^  i"^,  aS€k<j)<K  Tov  vraTpoi,  oticeto?  ;  patruui. 
c   mi"^,   or   nT^,   ri  iTvyyevrii,  uxor  patrui. 

d  I^Z,  in  connection  with  Tp3,  "  oflspring ; " 
but  see  Jochebed.  It  is  rendered  "  nephew  "  in  A.  V., 
but  indicates  a  descendant  in  general,  and  is  usually 
so  rendered  by  LXX.  and  Vulg.     See  Ges.  p.  864. 

«  SuyyetTJs,  cog?}atus,  Luke  i.  36,  58. 

/    Cn     irev0ep6i,  xoc" 

g   jl^DH,   -n-evOepa,  socnis. 

''  '\'r\'n,  yaixPpo^,  socer,  from  ^HH,  " give  in 
marriage,"  whence  come  part,  in  Kal.  ]  Hn,  ni.,  and 
712  nn,  f.,  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law,  t.  (. 
parents  who  give  a  daughter  in  marriage. 

i    n^S,   yvn<t>ri,  nurus. 

*  C3  ,   a£eX(^bs  Tou  avtpo^,  levir, 

i    n^5"!>   y"*^  "''  o-^'^'f>°">  uxor/ratrii. 
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JociiEBEi).]  For  information  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  kindred  and  its  oblitjations,  see  Selden,  dt 
Jure  Naturati,  lib.  v.;  Midiaelis,  Ldwt  of  .Ptoses, 
ed.  Smith,  ii.  36;  Knobel  on  Ijev.  xviii.,  I'liilo,  (k 
Spec.  Leg.  iii.  3,  4,  5,  vol.  ii.  pp.  301-304,  ed.  Man- 
gev;  Burckhardt,  Arnb  Tribes,  i.  150;  Keil,  Bibl. 
Arch.  ii.  p.  50,  §§  lOG,  107.    [Kimikp.] 

II.  W.  P. 

KINE.     [Cow.] 

KING  C?!  Z^,  melek :  fiaaiXfvi  :  rex),  the 
name  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Hebrews  during 
a  period  of  about  500"  years  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  580.  It  was 
borne  first  b}*  the  ruler  of  the  12  'J'ribes  united, 
and  then  by  the  rulers  of  Judah  and  Israel  sepa- 
rately. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  substitution  of  a 
regal  form  of  govenmient  for  that  of  the  judges 
seems  to  have  been  the  siege  of  Jabesh-Gilead  by 
Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii. 
12),  and  the  refusal  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  to  capitulate,  except  on  humiliating  and  cniel 
conditions  (1  Sam.  xi.  2,  4-G).  The  conviction 
seems  to  have  forced  itself  on  the  Israelites  that 
they  could  not  resist  tiieir  formidable  neighbor 
unless  they  ])laced  themselves  under  the  sway  of  a 
king,  like  surrounding  nations.  Concurrently  with 
this  conviction,  disgust  had  been  excited  by  the 
corrupt  administration  of  justice  under  the  sons  of 
Samuel,  and  a  radical  change  was  desired  by  them 
in  this  resjiect  also  (1  Sam.  viii.  .3-5).  Accord- 
ingly the  original  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king  was  tMO- 
foltl :  tirst,  that  he  sliould  lead  tlie  [people  to  battle 
in  time  of  war;  and,  secondly,  that  he  should  ex- 
ecute judgment  and  justice  to  them  in  war  and  in 
peace  (1  Sam.  viii.  20).  In  both  respects  the 
desired  end  was  attained.  The  righteous  wTatii 
and  military  capacity  of  Saul  were  immediately 
triumphant  over  the  Ammonites;  and  though  ulti- 
mately he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  with  the 
I'hilistines,  he  put  even  them  to  flight  on  more 
than  one  occasion  (1  Sam.  xiv.  23,  xvii.  52),  and 
generally  waged  successful  war  against  the  sur- 
rounding nations  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  His  successor, 
David,  entered  on  a  series  of  brilliant  conquests 
over  the  Thilistines,  Moabites,  Syrians,  Kdomites, 
and  Ammonites  [see  l)Avii>,  vol.  i.  p.  5(il];  and 
the  Israelites,  no  longer  confined  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Palestine,  had  an  empire  extending  from 
the  river  luiphratos  to  Gaza,  and  from  the  entering 
ui  of  Hamath  to  the  river  of  Egypt  (1  K.  iv.  21). 
In  the  mean  while  complaints  cea.se  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  justice;  and  Solomon  not  only  consolidated 
and  maintained  in  pe.ice  the  empire  of  his  father, 
David,  but  left  an  enduring  reputation  for  his  wis- 
dom as  a  judge.  Under  this  expression,  however, 
we  nuist  regard  him,  not  merely  as  pronouncing 
decisions,  primarily,  or  in  the  last  resort,  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  but  likewise  as  holding  public 
levees   and    transacting   public   business    "at  the 


a  The  precise  period  dcpendH  on  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  Suul,  for  estimating  which  there  are  no  cer- 
tain datii.  In  the  0.  T.  the  exact  length  is  nowhere 
mentioned.  In  Acts  xiii.  21  forty  ve»rs  are  specified  ; 
but  l\\\»  in  in  a  speefli,  iiiyl  stiitintical  nrcuniry  niny 
have  been  foreign  to  the  fipcal«er"ii  idean  on  thitt  ocra- 
■ion.  And  there  are  diftlrulties  in  aduiltting  that  he 
reigned  !<o  long  a»  forty  years.  Sec  Winer  Jiih  roc, 
and  ttie  article  Saul  in  thiH  Dictionary.  It  is  only  in 
the  rwgn  of  David  that  mention  i.i  first  made  of  the 
^  recorder  "  or  "  chronicler  "  of  the  king  <2  Sam.  viii. 
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gate,"  when  he  would  receive  petitions,  hear  com- 
I)laints,  and  give  summary  decisions  on  varioui 
jwints,  which  in  a  modern  European  kingdom  would 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  numerous  distinct 
public  departments. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we 
must  abstract  ourselves  from  the  notions  of  modem 
I'urope,  and  reiilize  the  position  of  oriental  sove- 
reigns. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
Hebrew  government  as  a  limited  monarchy,  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  expression.  It  is  stated  in 
1  Sam.  X.  25,  that  Samuel  "  told  the  people  the 
manner*  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in  the  book 
and  laid  it  before  the  Lord,"  and  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  this  may  refer  to  some  statement  res])ect- 
ing  the  boundaries  of  the  kingly  power.  But  no 
such  document  has  come  down  to  us ;  and  if  it  ever 
existed,  and  contained  restrictions  of  any  moment 
on  the  kingly  power,  it  was  probably  disregarded 
in  practice.  The  following  passage  of  Sir  John 
iMalcolm  respecting  the  Shahs  of  Persia  may,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  be  regardetl  as  fairly 
applicable  to  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David 
and  Solomon:  "The  monarch  of  Persia  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  absolute  in  the 
world.  His  word  has  ever  been  deemed  a  law. 
and  he  has  probably  never  had  any  further  restraint 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  his  vast  authority  than 
has  arisen  from  liis  regard  for  religion,  his  respect 
for  established  usages,  his  desire  of  reputation,  and 
his  fear  of  exciting  an  opposition  that  might  be 
dangerous  to  his  power,  or  to  his  life  "'  (Malcolnra 
Pei-d(i,  vol.  ii.  303;  compare  Elphinstone"s  Jwlia, 
or  the  Jmlion  Mahumetnn  Empire,  1  ook  viii.  c.  3). 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  have  been 
either  the  understanding,  or  the  practice,  that  the 
sovereign  might  seize  at  his  discretion  the  private 
property  of  individuals.  Ahab  did  not  venture  to 
seize  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  till,  through  the  testi- 
mony of  false  witnesses.  Naboth  had  been  convic^^d 
of  blasphemy;  and  po3.sibly  his  vinej'ard  may  have 
been  seized  as  a  confiscation,  without  flagrantly 
outraging  public  sentiment  in  those  wlio  did  not 
know  the  truth  (1  K.  xxi.  (!).  But  no  monarchy 
perhaps  ever  existed  in  which  it  would  not  be 
regarded  as  an  outrat'e,  that  the  monarch  should 
from  covetousness  seize  the  private  property  of  an 
innocent  subject  in  no  ways  dangerous  to  the  state. 
And  generally ,  when  Sir.'ohn  Malcolm  proceeds  as 
follows,  in  reference  to  "  one  of  the  most  absolute  " 
monarchs  in  the  world,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  Hebrew  king,  whose  power  might  be  described 
in  the  same  way,  is  not,  on  account  of  certain 
restraints  which  exist  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be 
regarded  as  "a  limited  monarch  "  in  the  European 
use  of  the  words.  "  A\'e  m.iy  assume  that  the 
ix)wer  of  the  king  of  Persia  is  by  usage  absolute 
over  the  property  and  lives  of  his  conquered  f.ie- 
mies,  his  rtbit/ioiis  subjects,  his  oir}i  Jnmilii,  'ii$ 
ministers,  over  public  officers  cml  and  inilitary, 
and  all  the  viiinerous  train  of  domestics;   and  that 


IG).     Perhaps  the  ponteni|)omry  notation  of  dates  may 
have  commenced  in  David's  reign. 

b  Tlie  word  lOElTD,  tran.ilated  "  manner ''  in  the 
A.  V  .  is  tmnsli^ed  In  the  LXX.  SiKuiuina,  ».  <-.  statute 
or  ordlnnnre  (see  Kcohis.  iv.  17,  Unr.  il.  12,  if.  13) 
But  .losephus  seems  to  have  regarded  the  dorument  at 
a  prophetical  statement,  rend  heforc  the  l»ing,  of  the 
calamities  which  were  to  ari.«c  from  the  Itiiigly  power, 
as  a  Itind  of  protest  recordti  for  siKceedlng  age*  (Mt 
Ani.  vi.  4,  §  6). 
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te  mny  punish  any  persm  -f  thest  classes,  without 
txaiiiiiiiilioa  or  fvrmnl  procedure  of  any  kind: 
in  all  other  cases  that  are  capital,  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  custom  are  observed ;  the  mou- 
»rch  onl}'  commands,  when  the  evidence  has  been 
Examined  and  the  law  declared,  that  the  sentence 
shall  be  put  in  execution,  or  that  the  condemned 
culprit  shall  te  pardoned  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  306).  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  usages,  David  ordered  Uriah  to 
be  treacherously  exposed  to  death  in  the  forefront 
of  the  hottest  battle  (2  Sam.  xi.  15);  he  caused 
Kechab  and  Baanah  to  be  slain  instantly,  when 
they  brought  him  the  head  of  IshL^heth  (2  Sam. 
iv.  12^'  and  he  is  represented  as  having  on  his 
death-bed  recommended  Solomon  to  put  Joab  and 
Shimei  to  death  (1  K.  ii.  5-9).  In  like  manner, 
Solomon  caused  to  be  killed,  without  trial,  not  only 
his  elder  brother  Adonyah,  and  Joab,  whose  execu- 
tion might  lie  regarded  as  the  exceptional  acts  of  a 
dismal  state  policy  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
but  likewise  Shimei,  after  having  Iteen  seated  on 
the  throne  three  years.  And  King  Saul,  in  resent- 
ment at  their  connivance  with  David's  escape,  put 
to  death  85  priests,  and  caused  a  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nob,  including  women,  children,  and 
sucklings  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18,  19). 

liesides  being  conunander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
supreme  judge,  and  absolute  master,  as  it  were,  of 
the  lives  of  his  subjects,  the  king  exercised  the 
power  of  imposing  taxes  on  them,  and  of  exacting 
from  them  personal  service  and  lalwr.  Both  these 
points  seem  dear  from  the  account  given  (1  Sam. 
viii.  11-17)  of  the  evils  which  would  arise  from  the 
kingly  jwwer;  and  are  confirmed  in  various  ways. 
Whatever  mention  may  be  made  of  consulting 
"old  men,"  or  "elders  of  Israel,"  we  never  read 
of  their  deciding  such  points  a.s  these.  When 
Pul,  the  king  of  Assyria,  imposed  a  tribute  on  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  "  Menahem,  the  king,"  exacted 
the  money  of  all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each 
man  50  shekels  of  silver  (2  K.  xv.  19).  And  when 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  .Judah,  gave  his  tribute  of  silver 
and  gold  ito  Pharaoh,  he  taxed  the  land  to  give  the 
money;  he  exacted  the  silver  and  gold  of  the  people 
of  every  one  according  to  his  taxation  (2  K.  xxiii. 
35).  And  the  degree  to  which  the  exaction  of  per- 
sonal labor  might  be  carried  on  a  s{)ecial  occasion 
is  illustrated  by  King  Solomon's  requirements  for 
building  the  Temiile.  He  raised  a  levy  of  ;]0,000 
men,  and  sent  them  to  I^ljanon  by  courses  of  ten 
thousand  a  month;  aud  he  had  70,000  that  bare 
burdens,  and  80,000  hewers  in  the  mountains  (1  K. 
v.  13-15).  Judged  by  the  oriental  standard,  there 
is  nothing  impTOl)able  in  these  numbers.  In  our 
own  days,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  iNIah- 
moodeyeh  Canal  in  Kgypt,  Jlehemet  Ali,  by  orders 
given  to  the  various  sheikhs  of  the  pro\inces  of 
Sakarah,  Ghizeh,  Mensourah,  Sharkieh,  ^lenouf, 
Bahyreh,  and  some  others,  caused  300,000  men, 
ffomen,  and  children,  to  bt  assembled  along  the  site 


a  See  The  Englishtvoman  in  Egy/'t,  by  Mrs.  Poole, 
vci.  ii.  p.  219.  Owing  to  insufficient  provisioas,  bad 
treatment,  aud  neglect  of  proper  arrangements,  30,000 
of  tliis  number  perished  in  seven  months  (p.  220).  In 
tompulsory  levies  of  labor,  it  is  probably  difficult  to 
prevent  gross  instances  of  oppression.  At  the  rebel- 
Uou  of  the  tea  tribes,  Adoiiiram,  called  also  Adoram, 
who  was  over  the  levy  of  30,000  men  for  Lebanon, 
was  stoned  to  death  (1  K.  xii.  18  |  1  K.  v.  14  ;  2  Sam. 
u  24). 

b  It  is  supposed  both  by  Jahn  (Archeeot.  Bib.  §  222) 
uid  Bauer  (in  his  Heb.  Alteithiimer,  §  20),  that  a  king 
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of  the  intended  canal. "  This  was  120,000  more 
than  the  levy  of  Solomon. 

In  addition  to  these  earthly  powers,  the  King  of 
Israel  had  a  more  awful  claim  to  respect  and  obe- 
dience. He  was  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam. 
X.  1,  xvi.  13),  and  as  it  were  His  son,  if  just  and 
holy  (2  Sam.  vii.  14;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  26,  27,  ii.  6,  7). 
He  had  been  set  apart  as  a  consecrated  ruler.  Upon 
his  head  had  been  poured  the  holy  anointing  oil, 
composed  of  olive-oil,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet  cal- 
amus, and  cassia,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  priests  of  Jehovah,  especially 
the  high-priest,  or  had  been  solely  used  to  anoint 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  the  Ark  of  the 
Testimony,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
XXX.  23-33,  xl.  9;  Lev.  xxi.  10;  IK.  1.  39).  He 
had  become,  in  fact,  emphatically  "the  Lord's 
Anointed."  At  the  coronation  of  sovereigns  in 
modern  Europe,  holy  oil  has  been  frequently  used, 
as  a  symbol  of  divine  right;  but  this  has  been 
mainly  regarded  as  a  mere  form ;  and  the  use  of  it 
was  undoubtedly  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  custom.  But,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  a  living  real  signifi- 
cance was  attached  to  consecration  by  this  holy 
anointing  oil.  From  well-known  anecdotes  related 
of  David, —  and  [jerhaps,  from  words  in  his  lamen- 
tation over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  21)  —  it 
results  that  a  certain  sacredness  invested  the  person 
of  Saul,  the  frst  king,  as  the  Lord's  anointed ;  and 
that,  on  this  account,  it  was  deemed  sacrilegious  to 
kill  him,  even  at  his  own  request  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  6, 
10,  xxvi.  9,  16;  2  Sam.  i.  14).  And,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  first  Temple,  in  the  Book  of  La- 
mentations over  the  calamities  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple, it  is  by  the  name  of  "  the  Lord's  Anointed  " 
that  Zedekiah,  the  l((st  king  of  Judah,  is  bewailed 
(Lam.  iv.  20).  Again,  more  thaft  600  years  after 
the  capture  of  Z^ekiah,  the  name  of  the  Anointed, 
though  never  so  used  in  the  Old  Testament  —  yet 
suggested  probably  by  Ps.  ii.  2,  Dan.  ix.  20' — had 
become  appropriated  to  the  expected  king,  who  wa« 
to  restore  the  kingdom  of  David,  and  inaugurate  a 
period  when  Edom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
l^hilistines,  would  again  be  incorprated  with  the 
Hebrew  n»onarchy,  wliich  would  extend  from  the 
1-uphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  (Acts  i.  6;  John  i..41,  iv.  25;  Is.  xi. 
12-14;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  And  thus  the  identical  He- 
brew word  which  signifies  anointed,*  through  its 
Aramaic  form  adopted  into  Greek  and  Latin,  is  still 
preserved  to  us  in  the  English  word  Jfessiah.  (See 
Gesenius's  Thesaurus,  p.  825.) 

A  ruler  in  whom  so  nmch  authority,  human  and 
divine,  w:is  embodied,  was  naturally  distinguished 
by  outward  honors  and  luxuries.  He  had  a  court 
of  oriental  magnificence.  When  the  jiower  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  its  height,  he  sat  on  a  throne  of 
ivory,  covered  with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of  which 
were  two  figures  of  lions.     The  throne  was  ap- 


was  only  anointed  when  a  new  family  came  to  the 
throne,  or  when  the  right  to  the  crown  was  disputed. 
It  is  usually  on  such  occasions  only  that  the  anointing 
is  specified ;  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  1,  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  1  K.  i.  39, 
2  K.  ix.  3,  2  K.  xi.  12 :  but  this  is  not  invariably  the 
case  (see  2  K.  xxiii.  30),  and  there  does  not  seem  suifl- 
cieut  reason  to  doubt  that  each  individual  king  was 
anointed.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  likewise,  that 
the  kings  of  Isnujl  were  anointed,  though  this  is  not 
specified  by  the  writers  of  Kings  au'l  Cl'.rouicles,  who 
would  deem  such  anointing  invalid. 
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proached  by  6  steps,  guarded  by  12  figures  of  lions, 
two  on  each  step.  The  king  was  dressed  in  royal 
robes  (1  K.  xxii.  10;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9);  his  insignia 
were,  a  crown  or  diadem  of  pure  gold,  or  perhaps 
radiant  with  precious  gems  (2  Sam.  i.  10,  xii.  30; 
2  K.  xi.  12;  I's.  xxi.  3),  and  a  royal  sceptre  (Ez. 
xix.  11;  Is.  xiv.  5;  Pa.  xlv.  6;  Am.  i.  5,  8).  Those 
who  approached  him  did  him  obeisance,  bowing 
down  and  toucliing  the  ground  with  their  foreheads 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  2  Sam.  xix.  18);  and  this  was 
done  even  Ijy  a  king's  wife,  the  mother  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  i.  l(i).  Their  officers  and  subjects  called 
themselves  his  servants  or  slaves,  though  they  do 
not  seem  habitually  to  have  given  way  to  such  ex- 
travagant salutations  as  in  the  Chaldaean  and  Per- 
sian courts  (1  Sam.  xvii.  32,  34,  3G,  xx.  8;  2  Sam. 
vi.  20;  Dan.  ii.  4).  As  in  tlie  East  at  present,  a 
kiss  was  a  sign  of  respect  and  homage  (1  Sam.  x. 
1,  perhaps  Ps.  ii.  12).  lie  lived  in  a  splendid 
palace,  witli  porches  and  columns  (1  K.  vii.  2-7). 
All  his  drinking-vessels  were  of  gold  (1  K.  x.  21). 
He  had  a  large  harem,  which  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
•must  have  been  the  source  of  enormous  expense,  if 
we  accept  as  statistically  accurate  the  round  num- 
ber of  700  wives  and  300  concubines,  in  all  1000, 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  xi.  3). 
As  is  invariably  the  case  in  the  great  eastern  mon- 
archies at  present,  his  harem  was  guarded  by 
eunuclis;  translated  "officers"  in  the  A.  V.  for 
the  most  part  (1  Sam.  viii.  15;  2  K.  xxiv.  12,  15; 
1  K.  xxii.  y ;  2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  33,  xx.  18,  xxiii. 
11 ;  .)er.  xxxviii.  7). 

'I'he  main  practical  restraints  on  the  kings  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  the  prophets  and  the  prophetical 
order,  though  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  diflerent  periods 
and  ditt'erent  reigns.  Indeed,  under  all  circum- 
stances, much  ^would  depend  on  the  individual 
character  of  the  king  or  tlie  prophet.  No  transac- 
tion of  importance,  however,  was  entered  on  with- 
out consulting  the  will  of  Jehovah,  either  by  Urirn 
and  Thummim  or  by  the  prophets:  and  it  was  the 
general  |)ersuasion  that  the  ])rophet  was  in  an 
especial  sense  the  senant  and  messenger  of  Jehovah, 
to  whom  Jehovah  had  declared  his  will  (Is.  xliv.  20; 
Am.  iii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  ix.  C;  see  Pkoimikts). 
The  prophets  not  only  rebuked  the  king  with  bold- 
ness for  individual  acts  of  wickedness,  as  after  the 
murders  of  Uriah  and  of  Naboth ;  but  also,  by  in- 
terposing tiieir  denunciations  or  exhortations  at 
critical  periods  of  history,  they  swayed  permanently 
the  destinies  of  the  sUte.  When,  after  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes,  Rehoboam  had  under  him  at 
Jerusalem  an  army  stated  to  consist  of  180,000 
men,  Shemaiah,  as  interpreter  of  the  divine  will, 
caused  tlie  army  to  separate  without  attempting  to 
put  down  the  rebellion  (1  K.  xii.  21-24).  When 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  were  in  imminent  peril  from 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  the  prophetical  utter- 
ance of  Isaiah  cncouniged  Hezekiah  to  a  successful 
resistance  (Is.  xxxvii.  22-30).  On  the  other  iiand, 
at  the  invasion  of  .luda-a  by  the  Chaldoes,  Jeremiah 
piophetically  announcal  impending  woe  and  calam- 
ities in  a  strain  which  tended  to  paralyze  patriotic 
distance  to  the  power  of  Nebucliadjiezzar  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  4,  2).  And  Jeremiah  evidently  produced 
an  impression  on  the  king's  mind  contrary  to  the 
counsels  of  the  princes,  or  what  miglit  be  called  the 
war-jiarty  in  Jerusalem  (.ler.  xxxviii.  14-27). 

The  law  of  succession  to  the  throne  is  somewhat 
obecure,  but  it  seems  inost  probable  that  the  king 
iuring  his  lifetime  name<l  his  succes-sor.     This  was 
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certainly  the  case  with  David,  who  passed  over  bii 
elder  son  Adoiiijah.  the  son  of  Haggitii,  in  favoi 
of  Solomon,  the  son  of  Bath-sheba  (1  K.  i.  30,  iL 
22);  and  with  liehoboam,  of  whom  it  is  said  tliit 
he  loved  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom  above 
all  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  that  he  made 
Abijah  her  son  to  be  ruler  among  his  brethren,  to 
make  him  king  (2  Chr.  xi.  21,  22).  The  succession 
of  the  first-born  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
2  Chr.  xxi.  3,  4,  in  which  Jehoshaphat  is  said  to 
have  given  the  kingdom  to  Jehoram  "  because  he 
was  the  first-born."  But  this  very  passage  tends 
to  show  that  Jehoshaphat  had  the />0(ft'r  of  naming 
his  successor;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Je- 
horam, on  Ills  coming  to  the  throne,  put  to  death 
all  his  brothers,  which  he  would  scarcely,  perhaps, 
have  done  if  the  succession  of  the  first-bom  had 
been  the  law  of  the  land.  From  the  conciseness 
of  the  narratives  in  the  books  of  Kings  no  inference 
either  way  can  be  drawn  from  the  ordinary  formula 
in  which  the  death  of  the  father  and  succession  of 
his  son  is  recorded  (1  K.  xv.  8).  At  the  same 
time,  if  no  partiality  for  a  favorite  wife  or  son  inter- 
vened, there  would  always  be  a  natural  bias  of 
aflection  in  favor  of  the  eldest  son.  There  appears 
to  have  been  some  prominence  given  to  the  mother 
of  the  king  (2  K.  xxiv.  12,  15;  IK.  ii.  19),  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  mother  may  have  lieen  regent 
during  the  minority  of  a  son.  Indeed  some  such 
custom  best  explains  the  possiliility  of  the  audacious 
usurpation  of  Athaliah  on  the  death  of  her  son 
Ahaziah :  an  usurpation  which  lasted  six  years  after 
the  destruction  of  all  the  seed-rojal  except  the 
young  Jehoash  (2  K.  xi.  1,3). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  king :  — 

1.  The  Recorder  or  Chronicler,  who  was  perhaps 
analogous  to  the  Historiographer  whom  Sir  John 
Malcolm  mentions  as  an  officer  of  the  Persian  court, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the  annals  of  the  king's 
reign  {History  of  Persia,  c.  23).  Certain  it  is  that 
there  is  no  regular  series  of  minute  dates  in  Hebrew 
history  until  we  read  of  this  recorder,  or  remem- 
brancer, as  the  word  mazkir  is  translated  in  a 
marginal  note  of  the  English  version.  He  signifies 
one  who  keeps  the  memory  of  events  alive,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  motive  assigned  by  Herodotus  for 
writing  his  history,  namely,  that  the  acts  of  men 
might  not  become  extinct  by  iime  (Herod,  i.  1; 
2  Sam.  viii.  10;  1  K.  iv.  3;  2  K.  xviii.  18;  Is. 
xxxvi.  3,  22). 

2.  The  Scribe  or  Secretary,  whose  duty  would 
be  to  answer  letters  or  i)etitions  in  the  name  of  tlie 
king,  to  write  despatches,  and  to  draw  up  edicts 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25;  2  K.  xii.  10,  xix.  2, 
xxii.  8).  4 

3.  'i'he  officer  who  was  over  the  hotiie  (Is.  xxii. 
15,  xxxvi.  3).  His  duties  would  be  those  of  chief 
steward  of  the  houseliold,  and  would  embrace  all 
the  internal  economical  arrangements  of  the  palace, 
the  superintendence  of  the  king's  servants,  and  the 
custody  of  his  costly  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  He 
seems  to  have  worn  a  distinctive  robe  of  office  and 
girdle.  It  was  against  Sheima,  who  held  this  office, 
that  Isaiah  uttered  his  personal  pro])iiecy  (xxii.  15- 
25),  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  his  writings 
(see  Gfs.  Com.  on  Igninh,  p.  694). 

4.  The  king's  friend  (1  K.  iv.  5),  called  likewise 
the  kind's  companion.  It  is  evident  from  the  name 
that  tills  officer  must  have  stood   in  confidential 

j  relation  to  the  king,  but  his  duties  are  nowhen 
'  specified. 
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5.  'riie  kjeper  of  the  vestry  or  wardrobe  (2  K. 
%.  22). 

0.  The  captain  of  the  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xx. 
2'i).  The  iiuiwrtance  of  this  officer  requires  no 
comment.  It  was  he  who  obeyed  Solomon  in  putting 
to  death  Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shimei  (1  K.  ii.  25, 
34,  4G). 

7.  Distinct  officers  over  the  king's  treasures  — 
his  storehouses,  laborers,  vineyards,  olive-trees,  and 
gycamore-trees,  herds,  camels,  and  flocks  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25-31). 

8.  The  officer  over  all  the  host  or  army  of  Israel, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  who  com- 
manded it  in  person  during  the  king's  absence 
(2  Sam.  XX.  23;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34;  2  Sam.  xi.  1). 
As  an  instance  of  the  formidable  power  which  a 
general  might  acquire  in  this  office,  see  the  narra- 
tive in  2  Sam.  iii.  30-37,  when  David  deemed  him- 
self obliged  to  tolerate  the  murder  of  Abner  by 
Joab  and  Abishai. 

9.  The  royal  counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32;  Is. 
iii.  3,  xix.  11,  13).  Ahithophel  is  a  specimen  of 
how  much  such  an  officer  might  effect  for  evil  or 
for  good ;  but  whether  there  existed  under  Hebrew 
kings  any  body  corresponding,  even  distantly,  to 
the  English  Privy  Council,  in  former  times,  does 
not  appear  (2  Sam.  xvi.  20-23,  xvii.  1-14). 

Tlie  following  is  a  statement  of  the  sources  of 
the  royal  revenues :  — 

1.  The  royal  demesnes,  cornfield's,  vineyards, 
and  olive-gardens.  Some  at  least  of  these  seem 
to  have  been  taken  from  private  individuals,  but 
whether  as  the  ]Kmishnient  of  rebellion,  or  on  any 
other  plausible  pretext,  is  not  specified  (1  Sam.  viii. 
14;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  26-28).  2.  The  produce  of  the 
royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  10;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25).  3.  A  nominal  tenth 
of  the  produce  of  corn-land  and  vineyards  and  of 
sheep  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  4.  A  tribute  from 
merchants  who  passed  through  the  Hebrew  territory 
(I  K.  X.  15).  5.  Presents  made  by  his  subjects 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  20;  1  Sam.  x.  27;  1  K.  x.  25;  P.s. 
Lxxii.  10).  There  is  perhaps  no  greater  distinction 
in  the  usages  of  eastern  and  western  nations  than 
on  what  relates  to  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
presents.  When  made  regularly  they  do  in  fact 
amount  to  a  regular  tax.  Thus,  in  the  passage 
last  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Kings,  it  is  stated 
that  they  brought  to  Solomon  "  every  man  his 
present,  vessels  of  silver  and  vessels  of  gold,  and 
garments,  and  armor,  and  spices,  horses  and  mules, 
a  rate  year  by  year."  6-  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
the  king  had  trading-vessels  of  his  own  at  sea, 
which,  starting  from  Eziongeher,  brought  back  once 
in  three  jears  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks  (1  K.  x.  22).  It  is  probable  that  Solomon 
and  some  other  kings  may  have  derived  some 
revenue  from  commercial  ventures  (1  K.  ix.  28). 
7.  The  sjwils  of  war  taken  from  conquered  nations 
and  the  tribute  paid  by  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  2.  7,  8, 
10;  IK.  iv.  21;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  8.  Lastly,  an 
undefined  power  of  exacting  compulsory  labor,  to 
which  reference  has  been  already  made  (1  Sara.  viii. 
12,  13,  16).  As  far  as  this  power  was  exercised  it 
was  equivalent  to  so  much  income.  There  is  nothing 
in  1  Sam.  x.  25,  or  in  2  Sam.  v.  3,  to  justify  the 
statement  that  the  Hebrews  defined  in  express  terms, 
or  in  any  terms,  by  a  particular  agreement  or  cove- 
nant for  that  purpose,  what  services  should  be  ren- 
dered to  the  king,  or  what  he  could  legally  require. 
|See  .lahn,  Arcl/(eo/o(/iit  Biblica;  Bauer,  Lehrbuch 
ier  Ihbruischtii  Alttrtliiiiner ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Kiiuig.) 
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It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  Deuteronomj 
xvii.  14-20  there  is  a  document  containing  some 
directions  as  to  what  any  king  who  might  be  ap- 
[winted  by  the  Hebrews  was  to  do  and  not  to  do. 
The  proper  appreciation  of  this  document  would 
mainly  depend  on  its  date.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  modern  writers  —  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  ^^'iner 
Ewald,  and  others  —  that  the  book  which  contain 
the  document  was  composed  long  after  the  time 
of  Moses.  See,  however,  Deutekomojiy  in  the  1st 
vol. of  this  work;  and  compare  Gesenius,  Geschichte 
cler  Iltbriiischen  Sprache  unci  Sdirift,  p.  32;  De 
Wette,  Einleitunf/  in  die  Bibel,  "  Deuteronomium  " ; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Kijnig;  Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkei 
Israd,  iii.  381.  E.  T. 

*  KING'S  GARDEN,  2  K.  xxv.  4,  etc. 
[Garden,  vol.  i.  p.  870  «.] 

*  KING'S  MOWINGS,  Am.  vii.  1.  [Mow- 

INC.] 

*  KING'S  POOL,  Neh.  ii.  14.     [Siloam.] 

*  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN-always  with 
the  article,  ^  ^SatriXeia  roiv  ovpavHov- 

1.  This  expression  occurs  thirty-three  times  in 
the  first  Gospel,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  one  passage  (iii.  2)  it  is  attributed  by  ]\Iatthew 
to  John  the  Baptist,  in  another  (xviii.  1)  to  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  in  all  the  rest  to  Christ 
himself.  An  abbreviated  form  of  it  is  found  in 
such  phrases  as,  "  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  " 
(iv.  23),  "the  word  of  the  kingdom"  (xiii.  19), 
"  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  "  (viii.  12,  xiii.  38),  and 
"  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  "  (xxv.  34).  In  a 
single  instance  (2  Tim.  iv.  18)  Paul  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  "  heavenly  kingdom,"  —  tV  ySao-iAeiav 
avTOv  tV  eirovpavLOv-, — an  expression  which  is 
equivalent  to  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  as  this 
phrase  was  sometimes  used  by  Christ.  (See  Matt, 
viii.  11,  12. )  —  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Apostle 
not  only  describes  the  kingdom  as  "  heavenly," 
but  also  as  the  Lord's,  "  his  heavenly  kingdom." 
In  a  few  passages  of  the  first  Gospel  (xiii.  41,  xvi. 

28,  cf.  XX.  21)  it  is  likewise  referred  to  as  the 
Messiah's  kingdom.  With  these  may  properly  be 
connected  the  language  of  Christ  in  the  ( Jospel  of 
John  (xviii.  36),  the  words  of  the  Angel  to  Mary 
as  preserved  by  Luke  (i.  33),  those  of  Christ  aa 
recorded  by  the  same  Evangelist  (xix.  12,  15,  xxii. 

29,  30),  and  the  teaching  of  the  AjMstles.in  their 
letters  (1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25;  Eph.  v.  5;  Col.  i.  13; 
2  Tim.  iv.  1;  Heb.  i.  8;  2  Pet.  i.  11).  The  king- 
dom  of  heaven  is  therefore  frequently  represented 
as  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  But  it  is  still  more 
frequently  called  the  kingdom  of  God.  Matthew 
attributes  this  expression  in  several  instances  to 
Christ  (vi.  10,  33,  xii.  28,  xiii.  43,  xxi.  31,  43, 
xxvi.  29),  and  when,  in  reporting  the  Saviour's 
teaching,  his  Gospel  gives  the  words  "  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  the  other  synoptical  Gospels  have,  as  a 
rule,  the  words  "  kingdom  of  God  "  (e.  g.  cf.  Matt. 
V.  3,  xi.  11,  xiii.  31,  33,  with  Luke  vi.  20,  vii.  28, 
xiii.  18,  20).  In  all  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  the  latter  designation  is  regularly  em- 
ployed. While  therefore  the  two  expressions  de- 
note the  same  object,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
substantially  equivalent,  the  latter  appears  for  some 
reason  to  have  disphced  the  former  in  the  language 
of  the  Apostles.  Heass  (Flistaire  de  In  T/ievhyie 
Chrelienne  iiu  Siucle  Apostolique,  i.  181)  supposes 
that  it  had  the  advantage  nf  being  more  compre- 
hensive, not  "seeming  to  restrict  the  notion  to  a 
future  epoch,  a  particular  locality,  or  a  state  of 
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things  different  from  that  in  which  humanity  now 
exists,"  and  was  therefore  preferred  to  the  other 
by  the  Apostles. 

2.  But  the  idea  of  a  divine  or  heavenly  kingdom 
was  not  proposed  for  the  first  time  by  John  the 
15ai)tist  and  then  adopted  by  Christ.  It  may  be 
traced  in  many  parts  of  the  0.  T.,  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch to  the  prophets  of  the  exile.  Tlie  Israelites 
as  a  people  belonged  especially  to  Jehovah,  and 
were  already  in  the  law  described  as  a  nation  of 
kings  and  ])riests  unto  Him  (Ex.  xix.  6,  of.  1  Pet. 
ii.  9).  Yet  even  in  their  best  estate,  under  David 
their  greatest  king,  they  were  but  a  type  of  the 
true  people  of  God,  and  their  sovereign  but  a  shadowi 
of  his  greater  Son.  And  this  they  were  clearly 
taught ;  for  a  jMessiah  was  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
who  .should  spring  from  the  family  of  David,  should 
subdue  all  his  foes,  and  should  reign  forever  in 
righteousness  and  peace  (Ps.  ii.,  ex. ;  Is.  xi. ;  of.  Ps. 
Ixxii.;  Jer.  xxiii.  5  ff.,  xxxi.  3l  ft'.,  xxxii.  37  fF., 
xxxiii.  7  ff. ;  Kz.  xxxiv.  23  ff.,  xxxvii.  24  ff. ;  Mic. 
iv.  1  ff.).  At  length  in  the  prophecies  cf  Daniel  it 
was  distinctly  revealed  that  the  "  God  of  heaven  " 
was  to  set  up  a  kingdom  (ii.  44),  which  was  to  be 
composed  of  his  saints  (vii.  27),  was  to  be  admin- 
istered by  One  like  a  son  of  n)an  (vii.  13,  14),  and 
was  to  be  universal  and  everla.sting  (vil.  14.  27). 
The  very  expression,  "  kingdom  of  G(  d,"  occurs 
in  the  Apocrypha  (  U'isil.  of  Sol.  x.  10).  Accord- 
ingly, when  Christ  appeared  among  the  Jews,  they 
were  expecting  tiiis  kingdom  of  "the  God  of 
heaven  "  which  was  to  be  set  up  by  the  agency 
of  their  long  anticipated  Messiah;  and,  however 
erroneous  their  views  of  its  nature  had  become,  they 
were  prepared  to  understand  in  some  measure  the 
language  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  concerning  it. 
A  few  indeed  of  the  more  devout  and  spiritual,  like 
Simeon  and  Anna,  appear  to  have  had  a  tolerably 
just  conception  of  its  natiu'e. 

3.  This  kingdom,  in  its  ultimate  and  perfect 
form,  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  saints 
from  the  foundation  of  tlie  world.  (Matt.  xxv.  34.) 
It  was  therefore  included  in  the  wise  purpose  of 
(jod  which  antedates  creation,  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  eternal.  15ut  the  various  representations  of  the 
N.  T.  have  given  rise  to  some  differences  of  opinion 
among  Uil)lical  scholars  as  to  the  terminus  a  quo 
of  its  actual  establishment  on  earth.  The  writers 
of  the  O.  T.  speak  of  it  distinctly  as  future  and 
not  present;  and  many  passages  of  the  N.  T.  refer 
to  it  in  connection  with  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  It  is  therefore  nwiintained  by  some  inter- 
preters, that  this  kingdom  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
li.shed,  and  will  not  be  until  the  I.onl  returns  in 
glory.  <  ithers  have  made  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Haptisl  the  date  of  its  coniniencenieiit,  appeal- 
ing to  the  wonis  of  Christ  (see  Matt.  xi.  12,  xvii 
11;  I.uke  xvi.  10)  in  support  of  their  position 
But  it  has  been  objected  to  this,  that  one  who  was 
sjioken  of.  by  way  of  contrast,  as  less  than  the 
U-a.st  of  those  in  the  kint'doni  of  heaven  (Matt,  xi 
1 1 )  could  not  have  been  an  agent  in  setting  up 
that  kingdom,  by  introducing  men  into  it,  and  that 
the  kingdom  itself  must  take  its  date  from  the 
[K-rsonal  ap[«arance  and  recognition  of  its  king, 
that  i.s,  from  the  time  of  Christ's  entrance  on  hi: 
lublic  ministry.  Others  still,  identifying  the  king- 
dom of  (iod  with  the  (  hristinn  church,  have  fixed 
\l)Oii  the  ihiy  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit  was 
poured  out  marvelously,  as  the  date  of  its  estab- 
lislnnent.  Periiaps  the  view  which  coiniects  it  most 
sloscly  with  the  iR^^rson  of  Christ,  allimiing  that  it 
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begun,  properly  speaking,  with  his  public  n.inistry, 
is  entitled  to  the  preference.  For  in  the  course  of 
his  teaching  he  spoke  of  it  clearly  as  already  come. 
At  one  time  he  said  to  the  Pharisees,  "  If  I  cast 
out  demons  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  king- 
lom  of  God  is  come  unto  you  —  t^dainv  (<p' u/jlus 
(Matt.  xii.  28);  and  at  another  time  he  said  to  the 
same  class  of  men,  according  to  a  natural  interpre- 
tation of  his  words,  "  Behold,  the  kingdom  of  Ciod 
is  in  the  midst  of  you"  (Luke  xvii.  21).  "The 
kingdom  of  (iod  "  (Beuss,  Ifift.  de  hi  Thiol.  Cfir. 
i.  I'JO)  "  which  Je-sus  wished  to  realize  began  with 
his  personal  appearance  on  the  world's  theatre;  his 
advent,  and  the  advent  of  the  kingdom,  are  one 
antl  the  same  thing,  for  he  is  the  source  and  cause 
of  it,   and   the  cause  may  not  exist  without  the 

efiect He  went  so  far  even  as  to  assign  an 

exact  date  to  the  advent  of  the  kingdom,  and  this 
date  was  no  other  than  the  moment  when  John 
Baptist,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets,  oj)ened 
the  door,  so  to  speak,  by  announcing  to  the  world 
Him  who  would  realize  its  cherished  hopes.  At 
that  moment  the  movement  towards  the  kingdom 
began,  and  men  pressed  on  with  ardor  to  enter 
into  it." 

4.  But  if  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  established 
at  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
summated until  his  second  appearing;  and  then, 
at  length,  it  will  l)e  transferred  by  the  Son,  as  Medi- 
ator, to  the  -Father  (1  Cor.  sv.  24-28).  In  the 
mean  time  its  progress  among  nien  will  be  silent 
and  gradual,  like  the  influence  of  leaven  upon  the 
meal  in  which  it  is  placed,  or  like  the  growth  of  a 
mustard-plant  from  its  diminutive  .seed  (Matt.  xiii. 
31  ff.,  33  ff.).  The  petition,  "  Thy  kingdom  come," 
introduced  by  (,'lirist  into  the  jjrayer  which  he 
taught  his  disciples,  may  naturally  be  referred  to 
this  gradual  extension  of  the  divine  authority  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  making  them  the  true  subjects 
of  God.  To  be  a  member  of  this  kingdom  in  its  per- 
fect form  is  to  be  a  possessor  of  eternal  blessedness 
(Matt.  viii.  11,  xxv.  34;  Mark  ix.  47;  Luke  xiii. 
28,  29;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  xv.  50;  Gal.  v.  21;  Eph, 
V.  5;  2  Thess.  i.  5;  2  Tim.  iv.  18):  but  connection 
with  it  in  its  present  form  gives  only  a  foretaste 
of  celestial  good. 

5.  The  nature  of  this  kingdom  may  be  expres.sed 
in  a  word  by  calling  it  apirltual.  It  embraces  those, 
and  only  those,  wlio  are  poor  in  spirit,  who  have 
l)een  born  of  the  Spirit,  who  have  tlie  Spirit  of 
Clirist,  and  who  worship  God  in  sinrit  and  in  truth 
(Matt.  v.  3;  John  iii.  3,  5,  iv.  24;  Bom.  viii.  9). 
'•  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking, 
but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Honi.  xiv.  17).  It  is  not  of  this  world 
(John  xviii.  36).  It  is  related  to  heaven  rather 
than  to  earth  in  its  princiiiles  and  spirit,  and  its 
consummation  here  would  make  the  society  of  earth 
as  loyal  to  God  and  as  blessed  in  his  service,  a? 
that  of  heaven  (Matt.  vi.  10).  Tholuck  (l-ixpositum 
of  Ike  Strmon  on  the  3fov},l,  i.  103,  Eng.  transl.) 
remarks  in  his  note  on  Matt.  v.  3:  "  We  lay  down 
as  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God: 
A  community  in  uhicli  (Soil  rdtjns,  owl  which,  at 
the  jiature  of  a  t-iyht  i/oveiTiment  infolves,  obeya 
f/im  not  by  conslrnint,  but  from  free  will  antl  affec- 
tion ;  of  which  ilfolhncs  as  a  necessary  co7iHcijuence 
that  the  parties  are  intimately  bound  to  each  other 
in  the  mutual  interchant/e  of  offices  (f  lore."  Hut 
tiie  spirituality  of  this  kingdom  involves  its  univer- 
sality. It  is  limited  to  no  tribe  or  people,  but  ii 
intended  to  comprise  all  in  every  nation  who  obej 
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from  the  heart  the  will  of  God.  Jew  and  Greek, 
bond  and  free,  are  alike  welcomed  to  the  duties, 
the  honors,  and  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign.  And  there  are  a  few  passages  of  the 
N.  T.  which  seem  to  ascribe  to  holy  angels  a  con- 
nection with  it  both  in  service  and  glory.  (Matt. 
xvi.  27,  xiii.  41,  xviii.  10;  Luke  xv.  10;  Heb.  i. 
14;  Eph.  i.  10,  20,  22,  ill.  15;  1  Pet.  i.  12,  iii. 
22.) 

6.  Yet  this  kingdom,  though  in  its  nature 
Bpiritual,  was  to  have  while  on  earth  a  visible  form 
in  Christian  churches,  and  the  simple  rites  belong- 
ing to  church  life  were  to  be  observed  by  every 
loyal  subject  (Matt,  xxviii.  18  tf. ;  John  iii.  5 ;  Acts 
ii.  38;  Luke  xxii.  17  ff.;  1  Cor.  xi.  21  ff.).  It 
cannot  however  be  said  that  the  X.  T.  makes  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Clirist  exactly  coextensive  with 
tlie  visible  church.  There  are  many  in  the  latter 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  former  (1  John  ii.  9),  and 
some  doubtless  in  the  former  who  do  not  take  their 
place  in  the  latter. 

Literature.  —  E.  Reuss,  Histoire  de  la  Theolorjie 
Chrelienne  au  Steele  AjMstoUque,  i.  180  ff.  C.  F. 
Schmid,  BMsche  Thtokxjie  des  N.  T.  p.  206  ff. 
A.  Tholuck,  ExiKsition  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  at  ilatt.  v.  3.  Heemskerk,  Notio  rrjs  ^aa- 
iKeias  rail'  oiipavaiv  ex  menie  Jesu  Chrisli,  Anist. 
1831).  Bourguet,  Recherches  sur  la  significution 
du  mot:  Jioynume  de  Dku,  Mont.  1838.  Sar- 
torius,  Utber  den  Ziveck  Jesu  bei  Stiftung  eines 
(Jottes-Rdches.  Baumgarten-Crusius,  BMische 
Theologie,  pp.  149-157.  A.  H. 

*  KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL.  [Israkl, 
Kingdom  ok.] 

*  KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH.  [Judaii, 
Kingdom  of.] 

KINGS,  FIRST  and  SECOND  BOOKS 
OF,  originally  only  one  lx)ok  in  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
and  first  edited  in  Hel)rew  as  two  by  Bomberg, 
after  the  model  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  (De 
NVette  and  O.  Theuins,  Einleitung).  They  are 
called  by  the  LXX.,  Origen,  etc.,  BaaiXfiSiv  rpirr] 
and  TerdpTTi,  third  and  fourth  of  the  Kingdoms 
(the  books  of  Samuel  being  the  first  and  second), 
but  by  tlie  Latins,  with  few  exceptions,  tertius  et 
quartus  Rcgum  liber.  Jerome,  though  in  the  head- 
ing of  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  he  follows 
the  Hebrew  name,  and  calls  them  Liber  Malachim 
Primus  and  Secundus,  yet  elsewhere  usually  follows 
the  common  usage  of  the  church  in  his  day.  In 
his  Prologus  Galeatus  he  places  them  as  the  fourth 
of  the  second  order  of  the  sacred  books,  i.  e.  of  the 
Prophets:  "  Quartus,  JIalachiiu,  i.e.  Ilegum,  qui 
.tertio  et  quarto  Kegum  volumine  continetur.  Me- 
liusque  multo  est  Malachim,  i.  e.  Regum,  quam 
Mamelachoth,  i.  e.  Regnorum,  dicere.  Non  enim 
multarum  gentium  describit  regna;  sed  unlus  Is- 
raelitici  i^puli,  qui  tribubus  duodecim  continetur." 
In  his  epistle  to  Paulinus  he  thus  describes  the 
(ioutents  of  these  two  books :  "  Malachim,  i.  e.  ter- 
tius et  quartus  Regum  liber,  a  Salomone  usque  ad 
Jechoniam,  et  a  Jeroboam  filio  Nabat  usque  ad 
Osee  qui  ductus  est  in  Assyrios,  regnum  Juda  et 
r^num  describit  Israel.     Si   historiam  respicias. 


«  De  Wette's  reasons  for  reckoning  Kings  as  a  sep- 
»rat*  work  seem  to  the  writer  quite  inconclusive.  On 
the  other  Uand,  the  book  of  Joshua  seems  to  be  an 
tiaepenilent  book.  EwalJ  classes  the.<e  books  together 
«actly  as  is  done  above  (  G'sch.  i.  175),  and  calls  them 
■f  tae  great  Book  of  the  Kings." 


verba  simplicia  sunt :  si  in  Uteris  sensum  latenteia 
inspexeris,  Ecclesiffi  paucitas,  et  hereticorum  contra 
ecclesiam  bella,  narrantur."  The  division  into  two 
books,  being  purely  artificial  and  as  it  were  me- 
chanical, may  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  them ; 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  division 
between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Samuel  is  equally 
artificial,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  historical 
books  commencing  with  Judges  and  ending  with 
2  Kings  present  the  appearance  of  one  work," 
giving  a  continuous  history  of  Israel  from  the  times 
of  Joshua  to  the  death  of  Jehoiachin.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  mention,  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
the  frequent  allusion  in  the  book  of  Judges  to  the 
times  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1, 
xxi.  25);  the  concurrent  evidence  of  ch.  ii.  that 
the  writer  lived  in  an  age  when  he  could  take  a 
retrosiject  of  the  whole  time  during  which  the 
judges  ruled  (ver.  lG-19),  i.  e.  that  he  lived  after 
the  monarchy  had  been  established ;  the  occurrence 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
phrase  "  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  "  (iii.  10),  which  is 
repeated  often  in  the  book  (vi.  34,  xi.  29,  xiii.  25, 
xiv.  6,  &a. ),  and  is  of  frequent  use  in  Samuel  and 
Kings,  (e.  g.  1  Sam.  x.  6,  xvi.  13,  14,  xix.  9;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  2;  1  K.  xxii.  24;  2  K.  ii.  16,  &c.); 
the  allusion  in  i.  21  to  the  capture  of  Jebus,  and 
the  continuance  of  a  Jebusite  population  (see  2  Sam. 
.xxiv.  16);  the  reference  in  xx.  27  to  the  removal 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  Sliiloh  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  expression  "  in  those  days,"  pointing,  as 
in  xvii.  6,  Ac,  to  remote  times;  the  distinct  refer- 
ence in  x\iii.  30  to  the  (Japtivity  of  Israel  by  Shal- 
maneser;  with  the  fact  that  the  books  of  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  form  one  unbroken  narrative, 
similar  in  general  character,  which  has  no  beginning 
except  at  Judg.  i.,  while,  it  may  be  added,  the  book 
of  Judges  is  not  a  contiimation  of  Joshua,  but 
opens  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  events  with 
which  Joshua  closes.  In  like  manner  the  book  of 
Ruth  clearly  forms  part  of  those  of  Samuel,  sup- 
Ijlying  as  it  does  the  essential  point  of  David's 
genealogy  and  early  family  history,  and  is  no  less 
clearly  connected  with  the  book  of  Judges  by  its 
opening  verse,  and  the  epoch  to  which  the  whole 
book  relates.*  Other  links  connecting  the  books 
of  Kings  with  the  preceding  may  be  found  in  the 
comparison,  suggested  bj'  De  Wette,  of  1  K.  ii.  26 
with  1  Sam.  ii.  35;  ii.  11  with  2  Sam.  v.  5;  1  K. 
ii.  3,  4,  V.  17,  18,  viii.  18,  19,  25,  with  2  Sam.  tii. 
12-16 ;  and  1  K.  iv.  l-O  with  2  Sam.  viii.  15-18. 
Also  2  K.  xvii.  41  may  be  compared  with  Judg.  ii. 
19 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  27  with  Judg.  xiii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiv. 
17,  20,  xix.  27,  with  Judg.  xiii.  6;  1  Sam.  ix.  21 
with  Judg.  vi.  15,  and  xx. ;  1  K.  viii.  1  with  2 
Sam.  vi.  17,  and  v.  7,  9 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12  with 
Ruth  iv.  17 ;  Ruth  i.  1  with  Judg.  xvii.  7,  8,  9, 
xix.  1,  2  (liethlehem-Judah);  the  use  in  Judg.  xiii. 
6,  8,  of  the  phrase  "  the,  man  of  God  "  (in  the 
earlier  books  applied  to  Moses  only,  and  that  only 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  1  and  Josh.  xiv.  6),  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  very  frequent  use  of  it  in  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings  as  the  common  designation 
of  a  prophet,  whereas  only  Jeremiah  besides  (xxxv.  4) 
so  uses  it  before  the  Captivity."    The  phrase,  "  God 


*  Eiehhorn  attributes  Ruth  to  the  author  of  tha 
books  of  Samuel  (Th.  Parker's  De  Wette.  ii.  320). 

c  In  Chronicles,  Ezra,  anij  Nehemiah,  i'  repeatedlj 
occurs. 
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do  80  to  lup,  aii<l  more  also,''  is  coninioii  to  Hiitli, 
Sanuu'I.  and  Kin;;s,  and  "till  tliey  were  asl)aiiie<l," 
to  Judges  and  Kings  (-hidg.  iii.  25;  2  K.  ii.  17, 
viii.  11).  And  generally  the  style  of  the  narrative, 
ordinarily  quiet  and  simple,  but  rising  to  great 
vigor  and  spirit  when  stirring  deeds  are  described 
(as  in  Judg.  iv.,  vii.,  xi.,  &c.;  1  Sam.  iv.,  xvii., 
xxxi.  &c.;  1  K.  viii.,  xviii.,  xix.,  &c.),  and  the  in- 
troduction of  poetry  or  poetic  style  in  the  midst 
of  the  narrative  (as  in  Judg.  v.,  1  Sam.  ii.,  2  Sam. 
i.  17,  itc,  1  K.  xxii.  17,  &c.),  constitute  such  .strong 
features  of  resemblance  as  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  several  books  form  but  one  work.  In- 
deed the  very  Jiames  of  the  books  sufficiently  indi- 
cate that  they  were  all  imposed  by  the  same  au- 
thority for  the  convenience  of  division,  and  with 
reference  to  the  subject  treated  of  in  each  division, 
and  not  that  they  were  original  titles  of  independent 
works. 

But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  books  of  Kings. 
We  shall  consider  — 

1.  Tlieir   historical   and    chronological  range; 
11.  Their  peculiarities    of   diction,    and   other 
features  in  their  literary  aspect; 

III.  Their  authorship,  and    the  sources   of  the 

author's  information ; 

IV.  Their  relation  to  the  books  of  Chronicles; 
V.  Their  place  in  the  canon,  and  the  references 

to  them  ill  the  New  Testament. 
I.  Tlie  books  of  Kings  range  from  David's  death 
and  Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
commonly  reckoned  as  n.  c.  1015,  but  according 
to  [^psius  B.  C.  993  {Konijjsb.  rl.  yEyijpt.  p.  102), 
to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  and 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  burning  of  the 
Temple,  according  to  the  same  reckoning  n.  c. 
588  (It.  c.  580,  Lepsius,  p.  107),  — a  period  of  427 
(or  405)  years:  with  a  supplemental  notice  of  an 
event  that  occurred  after  an  interval  of  20  years, 
namely,  the  Uberation  of  Jehoiacliin  from  his  prison 
at  Babylon,  and  a  still  further  extension  to  Jelioia- 
chin's  death,  the  time  of  which  is  not  known,  but 
which  was  probably  not  lon<;  after  his  liberation. 
The  history  therefore  comprehends  the  whole  time 
of  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  exclusive  of  the  reigns 
of  Saul  and  David,  whether  existing  as  one  king- 
dom as  under  Solomon  and  the  eight  last  kings,  or 
divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
It  exhibits  the  Israelites  in  the  two  extremes  of 
p^jwer  and  weakness;  under  Solomon  extending 
their  dominion  over  tributary  kingdoms  from  the 
Kuphratos  to  the  iMediterranean  and  the  border  of 
Kgypt  (1  K.  iv.  21);  under  the  last  kings  reduced 
to  a  niiseral>le  remnant,  subject  alternately  to 
I-lgypt  and  Assyria,  till  at  length  they  were  i-ooted 
up  from  their  own  land.  As  the  cause  of  this 
decadence  it  p^jints  out  the  division  of  Solomon's 
monarchy  into  two  parts,  followed  by  the  religious 
Bchism  and  idolatrous  worship  brought  al)out  from 
political  motives  by  Jeroboam.  How  the  conse 
quent  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms  necessarily 
weakened  both ;  how  they  led  to  calling  in  the 
Btranger  to  their  aid  whenever  their  power  was 
rqually  balancefl,  of  whicli  the  result  was  the  de- 
Itruction  first  of  one  kingdom  and  then  of  the  other; 
how  a  further  evil  of  these  foreign  alliances  was  the 
adoption  of  the  idolatrous  superstitions  of  the 
heathen  nations  whose  friendship  and  i)rolection 
they  sought,  by  which  they  forfeited  the  Divine 
protection  —  all  this  is  with  great  clearness  and 
limplicity  set  forth  in  these  books,  which  treat 
aqually   of  the  two  kingdoms   while  they   lasted. 


The  doctrine  of  the  Theocracy  is  also  clearlj 
brought  out  (see  e.  f/.  1  K.  xiv.  7-11,  xv.  29,  30,  xvi. 
1-7),  and  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  pious  kings, 
as  Asa,  Jehoshapliat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  stands 
in  contrast  with  the  calamitous  reigns  of  Itelioboam, 
Ahaziah,  Ahaz,  Manasseli,  Jelioiachin,  and  Zed©- 
kiah.  At  the  same  time  the  continuance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  permanence  of  the 
dynasty  of  David,  are  contrasted  with  the  frequent 
changes  of  dynasty,  and  the  far  shorter  duration  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  tiiough  the  latter  was  the 
more  populous  and  powerful  kingdom  of  tlie  two 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  As  regards  the  aflairs  of  foreign 
nations,  and  the  relation  of  Israel  to  them,  the  his- 
torical notices  in  these  books,  though  in  the  earlier 
times  scanty,  are  most  valuable,  and  as  has  been 
lately  fully  shown  (liawlinson's  HunipUm  Lectures, 
1859),  in  striking  accordance  with  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  contemporary  profane 
history.  Thus  the  patronage  extended  to  Hadad 
the  Edomite  by  Psinaches  king  of  Kgypt  (1  K.  xi. 
19,  20) ;  the  alliaace  of  Solomon  with  his  successor 
Psusennes,  who  reignefl  35  years;  the  accession  of 
Shishak,  or  Sesonchis  I.,  towards  the  close  of  Sol- 
omon's reign  (1  K.  xi.  40),  and  his  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Hehoboam,  of 
which  a  nionumei.t  still  exists  on  the  walls  of  Kar- 
nac  (KOniysh.  p.  114);  the  time  of  tlie  .^^thiopian 
kings  So  (Sabak)  and  Tirhakah,  of  the  25th  dy- 
nasty; the  rise  and  spee<Jy  f;dl  of  the  power  of 
Syria ;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Assyriiui  monarchy 
which  overshadowed  it;  Assyria's  struggles  with 
lygypt,  and  the  sudden  ascendency  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  the  de- 
struction both  of  Assyria  and  Kgypt,  as  we  find 
these  events  in  the  books  of  Kings,  fit  in  exactly 
with  what  we  now  know  of  Kgyjitian,  Syrian, 
Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  history.  The  names  of 
Oniri,  Jehu,  Menahem,  lloshea,  Hezekiah,  etc., 
are  believed  to  have  been  deciphered  in  tlie  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  which  also  contain  pretty  full  ac- 
counts of  the  campaigns  of  Tiglath-l'ileser,  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Ksarhaddon:  Shalmaneser's 
name  has  not  yet  been  disco\ered,  though  two  in- 
scriptions in  the  British  Museum  are  thought  to 
refer  to  his  reign.  These  \aluable  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  profane  history,  which  we  may  hope 
will  shortly  be  increased  both  ui  number  and  in 
certainty,  together  with  the  fragments  of  ancient 
historians,  which  are  now  becoming  better  under- 
stood, are  of  great  assistance  in  explaining  the  brief 
allusions  in  these  books,  wiiile  they  afTord  an  irre- 
fragable testimony  to  their  historical  truth. 

Another  most  important  aid  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  history  in  tliese  books,  and  to  the 
'  filling  up  of  its  outline,  is  to  i>e  found  in  the 
I  prophets,  and  especially  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
1  In  the  former  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah, 
and  of  the  contem|)or.iry  Israelitish  and  foreign  po- 
tentiites,  receive  especial  illustration ;  in  the  latter, 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the  reigns  of  Jehoiakim 
'  and  Zedekiah,  and  those  of  their  heathen  contem- 
poraries. An  intimate  acquaintance  with  these 
prophets  is  of  the  utmost  moment  for  elucidating 
the  concise  narrative  of  the  books  of  Kings.  The 
two  together  give  us  a  really  full  view  of  the  eventa 
of  the  times  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  chrono- 
logical details  expressly  i;iven  in  theliooks  of  Kin^ 
fi.rm  a  reniarkal>le  contrast  with  their  striking  hi». 
torical  aorunicy.  These  iletjiils  arc  inexplicably 
and  fre^iueutly  entirely   contradictory.     The  vorj 
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firit  Jat«  of  a  decidedly  chronological  character 
which  is  given,  that  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
lemple  {1  K.  vi.  1),  is  manifestly  erroneous,  as 
being  irreconcilable  with  any  view  of  the  chronolo- 
gy of  the  times  of  the  judges,  or  with  St.  Paul's 
calculation.  Acts  xiii.  20.'«  It  is  in  fact  abandoned 
by  almost  all  chronologists,  whatever  school  they 
belong  to,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  and  is  ut- 
terly ignored  by  Josephus.  [Ciikonology,  vol.  i. 
pp.  444—17.]  Moreover,  when  the  text  is  examined, 
it  immediately  appears  that  this  date  of  480  years 
is  both  unnecessary  and  quite  out  of  place.  The 
reference  to  the  Exodus  is  gratuitous,  and  alien  to 
all  the  other  notes  of  time,  which  refer  merely  to 
Solomon's  accession.  If  it  is  left  out,  the  text  will 
be  quite  perfect  without  it,*  and  will  agree  exactly 
with  the  rtsume  in  v.  37,  38,  and  also  with  the 
parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  iii.  2.  The  evidence 
therefore  of  its  being  an  interpolation  is  wonder- 
fully strong.  But  if  so,  it  must  have  been  inserted 
by  a  professed  chronologist,  whose  object  was  to  re- 
duce the  Scripture  history  to  an  exact  system  of 
chronology.  It  is  likely  therefore  that  we  shall  find 
traces  of  the  same  hand  in  other  parts  of  tiie  liooks. 
Now  De  Wette  {/■Aiikit.  p.  23.5),  among  the  evi- 
dences which  he  puts  forward  as  marking  the  books 
of  Kings  as  in  his  opinion  a  separate  work  from 
those  of  Samuel,  mentions,  though  erroneously,  as 
2  Sam.  V.  4,  5  shows,  the  sudden  introduction  of 
"  a  chronological  system  "  (cUe  yennuere  Zeilrech- 
nun<j).  When  tlierefore  we  find  that  the  very  first 
date  introduced  is  erroneous,  and  that  numerous 
other  dates  are  also  certainly  wrong,  because  con- 
tradictory, it  seems  a  not  unfair  conclusion  that 
such  dates  are  the  work  of  an  interpolator,  trying 
to  bring  the  history  witliin  his  own  chronological 
system :  a  conclusion  somewhat  confirmed  by  the 
alterations  and  omissions  of  these  dates  in  the 
LXX.c  As  regard.s,  however,  these  chronological 
difficulties,  it  must  be  observed  they  are  of  two  es- 
sentially ditiereiit  kinds.  One  kind  is  merely  the 
want  of  the  data  necessary  fur  chronological  exact- 
ness. Such  is  the  alisence,  apparently,  of  any 
uniform  rule  for  dealing  with  the  fragments  of 
years  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  reigns. 
Such  might  alao  be  a  deficiency  in  the  sum  of  the 
regnal  years  of  Israel  as  compared  with  the  syn- 
chronistic years  of  Judah,  caused  by  unnoticed  in- 
terregna, if  any  such  really  occurred.  And  this 
class  of  difficulties  may  probably  have  belonged  to 
these  books  in  their  original  state,  in  which  exact 
scientific  chronology  was  not  aimed  at.  But  the 
other  kind  of  difficulty  is  of  a  totally  diflferenl 
character,  and  embraces  dates  which  are  V(^ry  exact 
in  their  mode  of  expression,  but  are  erroneous  and 
contradictory.  Some  of  these  are  pointed  out  be- 
low; and  it  is  such  which  it  seems  reasonable  to 
ascribe  to  the  interpolation  of  later  professed  chro- 
nologists. But  it  is  necessary  to  give  specimens  of 
each  of  these  kinds  of  difficulty,  both  with  a  view  to 
opproximating  to  a  true  clironology,  and  also  to  show 
the  actual  condition  of  the  books  under  consideration. 
(1.)  When  we  sum  up  the  years  of  all  the  reigns 
cf  the  kings  of  Israel  as  given  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
and  then  all  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
01  Judah  from  the  1st  of  Kehoboam  to  the  6th  cf 
\Iezekiah,  we  find  that,  instead  of  the  two  sums 


a  The  MSS  ABC  have,  however,  a  different  read- 
lop,  which  is  adopted  by  Lachmann  [Tregelles]  and 
rVordsworth. 

b  "  Aad  it  came  tc  pass  .  .         In  the  fourth  year 


agreeing,  there  is  an  excess  of  19  or  20  years  in 
Judah  —  the  reigns  of  the  latter  amounting  to  261 
years,  while  the  former  make  up  only  242.  But 
we  are  alile  to  get  somewhat  nearer  to  the  seat  of 
this  disagreement,  because  it  so  happens  that  the 
parallel  histories  of  Israel  and  Judah  touch  in  four 
or  five  points  where  the  synchronisms  are  precisely 
marked.  These  points  are  (1)  at  the  simultaneous 
accessions  of  Jeroboam  and  Kehoboam;  (2)  at  the 
simultaneous  deaths  of  Jehoram  and  Ah;iziah,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  sinuiltaneous  acces- 
sions of  Jehu  and  Athaliah;  (3)  at  the  loth  year 
of  Amaziah,  which  was  the  1st  of  Jeroboam  11. 
(2  K.  xiv.  17);  (4)  in  the  reign  of  Ahax,  which  waa 
contemporary  with  some  part  of  Pekah's,  namely, 
according  to  the  text  of  2  K.  xvi.  1,  the  three  first 
years  of  Ahaz  with  the  three  last  of  Pekah;  and 
(5)  at  the  6th  of  Hezekiah,  which  was  the  9th  of 
Hoshea:  the  two  last  points,  however,  being  less 
certain  than  the  others,  at  least  as  to  the  precision 
of  the  synchronisms,  depending  as  this  does  on. the 
correctness  of  the  numerals  in  the  text. 

Hence,  instead  of  lumping  the  whole  periods  of 
261  years  and  242  years  together,  and  comparing 
their  difference,  it  is  clearly  expedient  to  compare 
the  different  sub-periods,  which  are  define<l  by  com- 
mon termini.  Beginning,  therefore,  with  the  sub- 
period  which  commences  >vith  the  double  accession 
of  liehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  and  closes  with  the 
double  death  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  and  summing 
up  the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  different 
reigns  in  e;ich  kingdom,  we  find  that  the  six  reigns 
in  Judah  make  up  9.5  years,  and  the  eiglit  reigns  in 
Israel  make  up  98  years.  Here  there  is  an  excesa 
of  3  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  may, 
however,  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  frequent 
changes  of  dynasty  there,  and  the  probability  of 
fragments  of  years  being  reckoned  as  whole  years, 
thus  causing  the  same  }ear  to  be  reckoned  twice 
over.  The  95  years  of  Judah,  or  even  a  less  num- 
ber, will  hence  appear  to  be  the  true  number  of 
whole  years  (see  too  Clinton,  F.  II.  ii.  314,  &c.). 

Beginning,  again,  at  the  double  accession  of  Atha- 
liah and  Jehu,  we  have  in  Judah  7-|-40-|-14  first 
years  of  Amaziah  =  61,  to  correspond  with  28+17 
-f-16  =:  61,  ending  with  the  last  year  of  Jehoagh 
in  Israel.  Starting  again  with  the  15th  of  Amaziah 
=  1  Jeroboam  II.,  we  have  15  +  52  +  16-1-3  = 
86  (to  the  3d  year  of  Ahaz),  to  correspond  with 
41  +  1  +  10  +  2  +  20  =  74  (to  the  close  of  Pekah's 
reign),  where  we  at  once  detect  a  deficiency  on  the 
part  of  Israel  of  (86—74  =)  12  yeai-s,  if  at  least  the 
3d  of  Ahaz  really  corresponded  with  the  20th  of 
Pekah.  And  lastly,  starting  with  the  year  follow- 
ing that  last  named,  we  have  13  last  yeai^  of  Ahaz 
+  7  first  of  Hezekiah  =  20,  to  correspond  with  the 
9  years  of  Hoshea,  where  we  find  another  deficiency 
in  Israel  of  11  years. 

The  two  first  of  the  above  periods  may  then  be 
said  to  agree  together,  and  to  give  95+  61  =  156 
years  from  tlie  accession  of  Hehoboam  and  Jeroboam 
to  the  loth  of  Amaziah  in  Judah,  and  the  death 
of  Jehoash  in  Israel,  and  we  observe  that  the  dis- 
crepance of  12  years  first  occurs  in  the  third  period, 
in  which  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
began  at  the  close  of  Jehu's  dynasty.  Putting  aside 
the  synchronistic  arrangement  of  the  years  as  we 

of  Solomon's  reign  over  Israel,  in  the  month  Zif,  which 
is  the  second  month,  that  he  began  to  build  the  houM 
of  the  Lord." 

c  See  1  K.  xvi.  8,  15,  29.  vi.  1. 
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aow  tiiid  tliem  in  2  K.  xv.  ff.,  there  wouKl  be  no 
difEcultv  whatever  in  supposing  that  the  reigns  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  at  this  time  were  not  continuous, 
and  tliat  for  se\eral  years  after  tiie  deatii  of  Zach- 
ariali,  or  Shalluni,  or  botli,  the  government  may 
either  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Syria, 
or  broken  up  amongst  contending  parties,  till  at 
length  Menahem  was  able  to  establisli  himself  on 
the  throne  by  the  help  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
transmit  his  tributary  throne  to  his  son  I'ekahiah. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  bringing  this  third 
period  into  harmony,  which  violates  no  historical 
probability,  and  is  in  f;ict  strongly  indicated  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  text.  We  are  told  in  2  K.  xv.  8, 
that  Zuchariah  began  to  reign  in  the  38th  of  Uzziah, 
aiid  (xiv.  23)  that  his  fatlier  Jerolioam  began  to 
reign  in  the  15th  of  Amaziah.  Jeroboam  must 
tiierefore  have  reigned  52  or  53  years,  not  41 :  for 
the  idea  of  an  interregnum  of  11  or  12  years 
between  Jerol)oani  and  his  son  Zacliariah  is  absurd. 
But  the  addition  of  these  12  years  to  Jeroboam's 
refgn  exactly  equalizes  the  period  in  the  two  king- 
doms, which  would  thus  contain  8G  years,  and 
makes  up  242  years  from  the  accession  of  Hehoi)oani 
and  Jeroboam  to  the  3d  of  Ahaz  and  20th  of  I'ekali, 
supposing  always  that  these  iast-named  years  really 
synchronize. 

As  regards  the  discrepance  of  11  years  in  the 
last  period,  nothing  can  in  itself  be  more  jirobalile 
than  that  either  during  some  part  of  I'ek.ah"s  life- 
time, or  after  his  death,  a  period,  not  included  in 
the  regnal  years  of  eitiier  Tekah  or  lloshea,  should 
have  elap.sed,  when  there  was  either  a  state  of 
anarcliy,  or  the  govornment  was  administered  Ijy  an 
Assyrian  officer.  Tliere  are  also  several  passages  in 
the  contemjwrary  prophets  Isaiah  and  llosea,  which 
would  fall  in  with  this  view,  as  IIos.  x.  3,  7 ;  Is.  ix. 
9-1'J.  Hut  it  is  impossible  to  assert  j^remptoriiy 
that  such  was  the  case.  The  decision  must  await 
some  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  chronology 
of  the  times  from  heathen  sources.  The  addition 
of  these  last  20  years  makes  up  for  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  2G1  or  2G2  years, 
more  or  less.  Now  the  interval,  according  to  I.eiv 
Bius's  tables,  from  the  accession  of  Se.sonchis,  or 
Shisliak,  to  that  of  Sabacon,  or  So  (2  K.  xvii.  4), 
is  245  years.  Allowing  Sesonchis  to  have  reigned 
7  years  contemporaneously  with  Solomgn,  and 
Sabaco,  who  reigned  12  years,"  to  have  reigned 
9  before  Shalnianeser  came  up  the  second  time 
against  Samaria  (245  +  7+9  =  201),  the  chro- 
nology of  Kgypt  would  exactly  tally  with  that  here 
given.  It  may,  however,  turn  out  that  tlie  time 
thus  allowed  for  the  duration  of  the  Israelii ish 
monarcliy  is  somewhat  too  loni;,  and  that  the  time 
indicated  by  the  years  of  the  Israelii  ish  kings, 
without  any  interregnum,  is  nearer  the  truth.  If 
go,  a  ready  way  of  reducing  the  sum  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kjni;s  of  Jiidah  would  be  to  assign  41  years 
to  that  of  Uzziah,  instead  of  52  (as  if  the  nundiers 
of  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  had  been  accidentally  in- 
terchanged): an  an-.ingement  which  interferes  witli 
no  known  historic.il  truth,  though  it  would  disturl 
the  doubtful  synchronism  of  the  3d  of  Aliaz  witli 
the  20th  of  I'ekah,  and  make  the  3d  of  Aliaz  cor- 
re,s[)ond  with  aliout  the  9th  or  10th  of  Tekali 
Imiet'd  it  in  gomewiiat  remarkable  that  if  we  ne;,'Kct 
'iiii  Kynchronism,  and  consider  as  one  the  period 


a  I/>p«iu8,  K''inii;th.  p.  87. 

f>  liepnius   HUKKL>8tH   that  Azjiriah  and   Uzzlnh   nmy 
lonibl>  b«  dJOuruut  and  lucctsMlre  klugf ,  Cbu  foruier 


from  the  accession  of  Atlialiah  and  Jehu  to  the  7th 
of  llezekiah  and  i)th  of  Hosliea,  the  sums  of  the 
reigns  in  the  two  kingdoms  agree  exactly,  when  we 
reckon  41  years  for  Uzziah,  and  52  for  Jeroboam, 
namely,  155  years,  or  250  for  the  whole  time  of  the 
Israelitish  monarchy.  Another  advantage  of  thia 
arrangement  would  be  to  reduce  the  age  of  Uzziah 
at  the  birth  of  his  son  and  heir  Jotham  from  the 
iniprobaiile  age  of  42  or  43  to  31  or  32.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  date  in  2  K.  xv.  1,  which  assigns 
the  1st  of  Uzziah  to  the  27th  of  Jeroboam,  seems 
to  indicate  tliat  the  author  of  it  only  reckoned  41 
years  for  Uzziab's  reign,  since  from  the  27th  of 
.leroboam  to  the  1st  of  Pekah  is  just  41  jears  (see 
Lepsius's  table,  Konujsb.  p.  103  *).  Also  that  2  K. 
xvii.  1,  which  makes  the  12th  of  Ahaz  =  1st  of 
1  loshea,  implies  that  the  1st  of  ALaz  =  9th  of 
I'ekah. 

(2.)  Turning  next  to  the  other  class  of  difficulties 
mentioned  above,  the  following  instances  will  per- 
haps be  thought  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the 
dates  ill  these  books  which  are  intended  to  establish 
a  precise  chronology  are  the  work  of  a  much  later 
hand  or  hands  than  the  books  themselves. 

The  date  in  1  K.  vi.  1  is  one  which  is  obviously 
intended  for  strictly  chronological  pin-poses.  If 
correct,  it  Would,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
subsequent  notes  of  time  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
siip|Misiii!,' tliem  to  be  correct  also,  give,  to  a  year, 
tlie  leiinth  of  the  time  from  tlie  l-xodus  to  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity,  and  establish  a  perfect  connection 
i)etween  sacred  and  profane  history.  But  so  little 
is  this  the  case,  that  this  date  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  Egyptian  historj',  and  is,  as  stated  above,  by 
almost  universal  consent  rejected  by  cluonologists, 
even  on  purely  Scriptural  grounds.  This  date  ia 
followed  by  precise  synchronistic  definitions  of  the 
parallel  reigns  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  and  must  have  been  designed  to 
be,  to  supply  the  want  of  accuracy  in  stating  the 
length  of  the  reigns  without  reference  to  the  odd 
months.  But  these  synchronistic  detinitions  are  in 
continual  discord  with  the  statement  of  the  length 
of  reigns.  According  to  1  K.  xxii.  51  Aha^iah 
succeeded  Ahab  in  the  17th  year  of  Jehoshaphat. 
But  according  to  the  statement  of  the  length  of 
Ahab's  reign  in  xvi.  29,  Ahab  died  in  the  18th  of 
Jehoshaphat;  while  according  to  2  K.  i.  17,  Jelio- 
ram,  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  succeeded  his  brother 
(after  his  2  years'  reign)  in  the  second  year  of 
.lehoi-am  tlie  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  though,  .accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  reigns,  he  must  have  suc- 
tceded  in  the  18th  or  19th  of  Jehosha])hat  (see  2 
K.  iii.  1),  who  reigned,  in  all,  25  years  (1  K.  xxii. 
42).  [.Ikiioham.]  As  regards  Jehoram  the  so»' 
of  .Ichoshaphat,  the  statements  are  so  contridictory 
tliat  .Archbishop  Usher  actually  makes  three  distinct 
beginnings  to  his  regnal  era:  the  first  wlien  he 
was  made  [irorex,  to  meet  2  K.  i.  17;  the  second 
when  he  was  associated  witli  his  father,  5  years 
later,  to  meet  2  K.  viii.  IG;  the  tliird  when  his  sole 
reign  commenced,  to  meet  1  K.  xxii.  50,  compared 
with  42.  l$j[t  as  the  only  ])uriK)se  of  these  syn- 
chronisms is  to  give  an  accurate  measure  of  time, 
nothing  can  l>e  more  absurd  than  to  gu))pose  such 
variations  in  the  time  from  which  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  regnal  year  is  dated.  It  may  also  here 
be  remarked  that  the  whole  notion  of  these  joint 


of  whom  reiitiK'tl  II  yvnrs,  and  the  Intter  41.  Bat 
buyoiid  the  conl'u.sioii  of  tlic  uauiuj  tbure  Is  Dotblng 
to  support  such  a  notion. 
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reigns  has  not  Ihe  smallest  foundation  in  fact,  and 
unluckily  does  not  come  into  play  in  the  only  cases 
where  there  might  be  any  historical  probahility  of 
their  having  occuned,  as  in  the  case  of  Asa's  illness 
and  Uzziah's  leprosy.  From  the  length  of  Ama- 
iiah's  reign,  as  given  2  K.  siv.  2,  17,  23,  it  is 
manifest  tliat  Jeroboam  II.  began  to  reign  in  the 
loth  year  of  Amaziah,  and  that  Uzziah  began  to 
reign  in  the  IGth  of  Jeroboam.  But  2  K.  xv.  1 
places  the  commencement  of  Uzziah's  reign  in  the 
27th  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  accession  of  Zachariah 
=  the  close  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  in  the  38th  of 
Uzziah  —  statements  utterly  contradictory  and 
irreconcilable. 

Other  grave  chronological  difSculties  seem  to 
have  their  source  in  the  same  erroneous  calculations 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  chronologist.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  cuneiforni  ii>scriptions  tells  us 
that  Menahem  paid  tribute  to  Assyria  in  the  8th 
year  of  Tiglith-Pileser  (Eawl.  Iltrod.  i.  469),  and 
the  same  inscription  passes  on  directly  to  speak  of 
the  overthrow  of  Kezin,  who  we  know  was  I'ekali's 
ally.  Now  this  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  remainder  of  ilenabem's  reign, 
the  2  years  of  I'ekahiah,  and  18  or  19  years  of 
Pekah's  reign,  intervened,  as  must  have  been  the 
case  according  to  2  K.  xvi.  1,  xv.  32.  But  if  the 
invasion  of  Judaa  was  one  of  the  early  acts  of 
Pekah's  reign,  and  the  destruction  of  Iwezin  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  then  we  should  have  a  very  intel- 
ligible course  of  events  as  follows.  Jlenaliem  paid 
his  last  tribute  to  Ass3'ria  in  the  8th  of  Tiglaih- 
Pileser,  his  suzerain  (2  K.  xv.  10),  which,  as  he 
reigned  for  some  time  under  Pul,  and  only  reigned 
10  years  in  all,  we  may  assume  to  have  been  his 
own  last  yenr.  On  the  accession  of  his  son  I'eka- 
hiah, Fekah,  one  of  his  captains,  rebelled  against 
him,  made  an  alliance  with  Kezin  king  of  Syria  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  dethroned  and  killed  Pekahiah,  and 
reigned  in  his  stead,  and  rapidly  followed  up  his 
success  by  a  joint  expedition  against  Judah,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  set  up  a  king  who  should 
strengthen  his  hands  in  his  rebellion  against 
Assyria.  The  king  of  Assyria,  on  learning  this, 
and  receiving  Ahaz's  message  for  help,  immediately 
marches  to  Syria,  takes  Damascus,  conquers  and 
kills  Rezin,  invades  Israel,  and  carries  away  a  large 
body  of  captives  (2  K.  xv.  29),  and  leaves  Pekah  to 
reign  as  tributary  king  over  the  enfeebled  remnant, 
till  a  conspiracy  deprived  him  of  his  life.  Such  a 
course  of  events  would  be  consistent  with  the 
cuneiform  inscription,  and  with  everything  in  the 
Scripture  narrative,  except  the  synchronistic  ar- 
rangement .  of  the  reigns.  But  of  course  it  is 
impossible  to  affirm  that  the  above  was  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  Only  at  present  the  text  and 
the  cuneiform  inscription  do  not  agree,  and  few 
people  will  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Kawlinson,  that  "the  official  who 
composed,  or  the  workman  who  engraved,  the 
Assyrian  document,  made  a  mistake  in  the  name," 
and  put  Menahem  when  he  should  have  put  Pekah 
{Bnmpt.  Led.  pp.  136,409:  Ihrod  i.  468-471). 
Again :  "  Scripture  peaces  only  8  years  between 
the  fall  of  Samaria  and  the  first  invasion  of  Judiea 
oy  Sennacherib  "  (*.  e.  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  of 


a  Lepsius  proposes  reducng  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
to  35  years,  lie  observes  with  truth  the  iniproba- 
kifity  ijf  Amon  having  been  born  iu  the  45th  year 


Hezekiah).  "The  inscriptions  (cuneiforni)  assign- 
ing the  fall  of  Samaria  to  the  first  year  of  Sargon 
giving  Sargon  a  reign  of  at  least  15  years,  and 
assigning  the  first  attack  on  Hezekiah  to  Sennach- 
erib's .third  year,  put  an  interval  of  at  least  18 
years  between  the  two  events"  (Kawl.  Jlerud.  i. 
479).  This  interval  is  further  shown  by  reference 
to  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  to  have  amounted  in  fact 
to  22  years.  Again,  Lepsius  {Kijnigsb.  p.  95-97) 
shows  with  remarkable  force  of  argument  that  the 
14th  of  Hezekiah  could  not  by  possibility  fall 
earlier  than  b.  c.  692,  with  reference  to  Tirhakah's 
accession ;  but  that  the  additional  date  of  the  3d 
of  Seimacherib  furnished  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, coupled  with  the  fact  given  by  Berosus,  that 
the  year  u.  c.  693  was  the  year  of  Sennacherib'* 
accession,  fixes  the  year  b.  c.  691  as  that  of  Seiniach- 
erib's  invasion,  and  consequently  as  the  14th  of 
Hezekiah.  But  from  b.  c.  691  to  u.  c.  586,  when 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Nebucliadnezzar,  is  an 
interval  of  only  105  years ;  whereas  the  sum  of  the 
regnal  years  of  Judah  for  the  same  interval  amounts 
to  125  years."  From  which  calculations  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  both  that  there  is  an  error  in  those 
figures  in  the  book  of  Kings  which  assign  the 
relative  positions  of  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and 
Sennacherib's  invasion,  and  also  in  those  which  meas- 
ure the  distance  between  the  invasion  of  Sennach- 
erib and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  should, 
however,  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the 
fall  of  Samaria  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  but  the 
statement  of  the  synchronism ;  and  2  Chr.  xxx.  6, 
18,  Ac,  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  had  quite  ceased  in  the  1st  of  Hezekiah- 
Many  other  numbei-s  have  the  same  stamp  of  incor- 
rectness. Rehoboam's  age  is  given  as  41  at  his 
accession,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  and  yet  we  read  at  2  Chr 
xiii.  7,  that  he  was  "  young  and  tender-hearted  '' 
when  he  came  to  the  tlirone.  Moreover,  if  41  when 
he  became  king,  he  must  have  been  born  before 
Solomon  came  to  the  throne,  which  seems  improb- 
able, especially  in  coimection  with  his  Ammonitish 
mother.  In  the  apocryphal  passage  moreover  in 
the  Cod.  Vat.  of  the  LXX.,  which  follows  1  K. 
xii.  24,  his  age  is  said  to  have  been  16  at  his 
accession,  which  is  much  more  probable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  in  2  K.  xv.  33,  compared  with 
ver.  2,  Uzziah's  son  and  heir  Jotliam  was  not  born 
till  his  father  was  42  years  old ;  and  according  to 
2  K.  xxi.  1,  conipai-ed  with  ver.  19,  jNIanasseh's 
son  and  heir  Amon  was  not  born  till  his  father  was 
in  his  45th  year.  Still  more  impi-obable  is  the 
statement  in  2  K.  xviii.  2,  compared  with  xvi.  2, 
which  makes  Hezekiah  to  have  been  born  when  his 
father  was  11  years  old :  a  statement  which  Bochart 
has  endeavored  to  defend  with  his  usual  vast  erudi- 
tion, bu-t  with  little  success  {Opej-a,  i.  921).  But 
not  only  does  the  incorrectness  of  the  numbers 
testify  against  their  genuineness,  but  in  some  pas- 
sages the  structure  of  the  sentence  seems  to  betray 
the  fact  of  a  later  insertion  of  the  chronological 
element.  We  have  seen  one  instance  in  1  K.  vi.  1. 
In  like  manner  at  1  K.  xiv.  31,  xv.  1,  2,  we  can 
see  that  at  some  time  or  other  xv.  1  has  been 
inserted  between  the  two  other  verses.  So  again 
ver.  9  has  been  inserted  between  8  and  10 ;  and  xv. 
24  must  have  once  stood  next  to  xxii.  42,  as  xxii. 


of  Ills  father's  life.  Mr.  Ba^anquet  would  lower  th« 
date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  tlie  year  B.  0. 
555. 
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BO  diH  to  2  K.  viii.  17,  at  which  time  the  corrupt 
ver.  10  iiad  no  existence.  Yet  more  manifestly 
viii.  24,  20,  were  once  consecutive  verses,  though 
they  are  now  parted  by  25,  which  is  repeated,  witii 
a  variation  in  the  numeral,  at  ix.  29.     So  also  xvi. 

1  has  been  interposed  between  xv.  38  and  xvi.  2. 
xviii.  2  is  consecutive  with  xvi.  20.  But  the  plain- 
est instance  of  all  is  2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1  (xii.  1  ft'., 
lleb.),  where  the  words  "  In  the  seventh  year  of 
Jehu,  .lehoash  betjan  to  rei>;n,"  could  not  possibly 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  sentence,  which 
may  be  seen  in  its  integrity  2  Chr.  xxiv.  I.  The 
disturbance  caused  in  2  K.  xii.  by  the  intrusion  of 
this  clause  is  somewhat  disguised  in  the  LXX.  and 
the  A.  V.  by  the  division  of  Meb.  xii.  1  into  two 
verses,  and  separate  chapters,  but  is  still  jialpable. 
A  similar  instance  is  pointed  out  by  Movers  in  2 
Sam.  v.,  where  ver.  3  and  G  are  parted  by  the 
introduction  of  ver.  4,  5  (p.  lUO).  But  the  diffi- 
culty remains  of  deciding  in  which  of  the  above 
cases  tlie  insertion  was  by  the  hand  of  the  original 
oompiler,  and  in  which  l)y  a  later  chronologist. 

Now  whrn  to  all  this  we  add  that  the  pages  of 
Josephus  are  full,  in  like  manner,  of  a  multitude 
of  inconsistent  chronological  schemes,  which  prevent 
his  being  of  any  use,  in  spite  of  Hales's  praises,  in 
clearing  up  cln-onological  difficulties,  tlie  proper  in- 
ference seems  to  be,  that  no  authoritative,  correct, 
eystematic  chronology  was  originally  contained  in 
the  l)ooks  of  Kings,  and  that  the  attempt  to  supidy 
Buch  afterwards  led  to  the  introduction  of  many 
erroneous  dates,  and  probably  to  the  corruption  of 
some  true  ones  which  were  originally  there.  Cer- 
tainly the  present  text  contains  what  are  either 
conflicting  calculations  of  antajgonistic  chronologists, 
or  errors  of  careless  copyists,  which  no  learning  or 
ingenuity  has  ever  been  able  to  reduce  to  the  con- 
sistency of  truth. 

II.  The  [leeuliarities  of  diction  in  them,  and  other 
features  in  their  literary  history,  may  l>e  briefly  dis- 
posed of.  The  words  noticed  by  Dc  ^^'ette.  §  18.5, 
as  indicating  their  modern  date,  are  the  following : 

TjS  for  riM,  1  K.  xiv.  2.  (But  this  form  is  also 
found  in  .ludg.  xvii.  2,.  Jer.  iv.  30,  I^z.  xxxvi.  13, 
and  not  once  in  the  later  books.)    "IH^M  for  "^nS, 

2  K.  i.  15.  (But  this  form  of  ilS  is  found  in  ]^v. 
XV.  18,  24;  .losh.  xiv.  12;  2  .Sam.  xxiv  24;  Is.  lix. 
21;  Jer.  x.  5,  xii.  1,  xix.  10,  xx.  11,  xxxv.  2;  ICz. 
xiv.  4,  xxvii.  20.)  dW"^  for  UT^,  1  K.  ix.  8. 
(But  Jer.  xix.  8,  xlix.  17,  are  identical  in  |)hrase 
and  orthography.)  Tr^  for  D'^^^^,  2  K.  xi.  13. 
(But  everywhere  else  in  Kings,  e.  g.  2  K.  xi.  0,  Ac, 
D''^"',  which  ig  also  universal  in  Chronicles,  an 
avowedly  later  l)Ook;  and  here,  as  in  ^jn^j  1  ^^^ 
xi.  33,  there  is  every  apiiearancc  of  the  ]  being  a 
clerical  error  for  the  copulative  T  ;  see  Thenius,  /.  c.) 

nSa'^'Tp,  1  K.  XX.  14.  (But  this  word  occurs 
Lam.  i.  1,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  being 
a  technical  word  in  1  K.  xx.  14,  and  therefore  as 

old  as  the  reign  of  Aliab.)     "13  for  ipH,  1  K. 

Iv.  22.    (But  1'  ig  used  by  Ez.  xiv.  14,  and  homer 


a  See  Ridigirr'H  Oesen.  Heb.  Oratnm.  Eng.  tr.  p  6 
;«U,  Chron.  p.  la 


seems  to  ha\e  been  then  ah-eady  obsolete.)    C'^'^n 

1  K.  xxi.  8,  11.     (Occurs  in  Is.  and  Jer.)      3"^, 

2  K.  XXV.  8.  (But  as  the  term  evidently  came  in 
with  the  Chaldees.  as  seen  in  liab-shakeh,  Bab-saris, 
Hab-mag,  its  application  to  the  Chaklee  general  is 
no  evidence  of  a  time  later  than  the  person  to  whom 

the  title  is  given.)  cbttJ,  1  K.  viii.  01,  Ac  (But 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  this  expression 
belongs  to  late  Ilel)r.  It  is  found,  among  other 
places,  in  Is.  xxxviii.  3;  a  passage  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  there  is  also  not  a  shadow  of 
proof,  except  upon  the  presumption  that  jjrophetic 
intimations  and  supernatural  interventions  on  the 
part  of  God  are  impossible.)  V^SttTJ,  2  K.  xviiL 
7.  (On  what  grounds  tiiis  word  is  adduced  it  is 
impossible  to  guess,  shice  it  occurs  in  this  sense  ii\ 
Josh.,  Is.,  Sam.,  and  Jer.:  vid.  Gesen.)  ]"inia2, 
2  K.  xviii.  19.  (Is.  xxxvi.  4,  Eccl.  ix.  4. )  n''"l5)n^ 
2  K.  xviii.  20.  (But  why  should  not  a  Jeu\  in 
Hezekiah's  reign,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah,  have  called  his  mother-tongue  '•  the  Jews' 
language,"  in  opposition  to  the  Arammnn  1  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  give  it 
the  name,  if  it  had  it  not  before ;  nor  is  there  a  single 
earlier  instance  —  Is.  xix.  18  might  have  furnished 
one  —  of  (wywMw^  given  to  the  language  spoken 
by  all  the  Israelites,  and  which  in  later  times  was 
called  Hebrew:  'EjSpaio-Tj,  i'rolog.  Kcclus. ;  Luke 
xxiii.  38;  John  v.  2,  A-c.)«  nW  t^lClf'tt  -12"^, 
2  K.  XXV.  0.  (Frequent  in  Jer.  iv.  12,  xxxix.  5, 
<tc.)  Theod.  Parker  adds  nHQ  (see,  too,  Thenius, 
E'ml.  §  0),  1  K.  X.  15,  XX.  24;"  2  K.  xviii.  24,  on 
the  presumption  probalily  of  its  being  of  Persian 
derivation;  but  the  etymology  and  origin  of  the 
word  are  quite  uncertain,  and  it  is  repeatedly  used 
in  Jer.  li.,  as  well  as  Is.  xxxvi.  9.     With  better 

reason  might  S"T2  have  been   adduced,  1  K.  xii. 

3.J.'  The  expression  "^nsn  "^5???  •"  1  K.  iv.  24 
is  also  a  difficult  one  to  form  an  impartial  opinion 
about.  It  is  doubtful,  as  1  )e  Wette  admits,  whether 
the  phrase  necessarily  inq)lies  its  being  used  by  one 
to  the  east  of  the  Kuphrates,  because  the  use  varies 
in  Num.  xxxii.  19,  xxxv.  14;  Josh.  i.  14  fl'.,  v.  1, 
xii.  1,  7,  xxii.  7;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  30;  Dent.  i.  1,  5, 
&c.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  phrase  might 
l)e  used  as  a  mere  geographical  designation  by  those 
who  iielonged  to  one  of  "  the  provinces  beyond  the 
river"  subject  to  Babylon:  and  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Juda?a  had  been  such  a 
province  for  at  least  23  years,  and  iirobably  longer. 
We  may  safely  affirm  therefore,  that  on  the  whole 
the  [leculiarities  of  diction  in  these  Itooks  do  not 
indicate  a  time  after  the  Captivity,  or  towards  the 
close  of  it,  but  on  the  contrary  jwint  pretty  dis- 
tinctly to  the  age  of  Jeremiah.  .And  it  may  be 
addwl,  that  the  marked  and  systematic  dirterences 
l)etween  the  laiiL'uage  of  Chronicles  and  that  of 
Kings,  taken  with  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  prove 
the  Chronicles  later  than  pjira  have  utterly  failed, 
le.ad  to  the  same  conclusion.  (See  many  example! 
in  Movers,  p.  200  ff.)  Other  peculiar  or  nire  ex- 
pressions in  these  l)ook8  are  the  pi-overbial  ones: 

-I"!??  r^'^'?.  C"""'  ""'.V  in  them  and  in  1 
Sam.  XXV.  22,  34,  "slept  with  his  fathers,"  "  him 
that  dieth  in  the  city,  the  dogs  shall  eat,"  etc.; 
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'b«  Tl^T_  nS,   1  K.  ii.  23,  &c.;  also  n^f?, 

1  K.  i.  41,  45;  elsewhere  only  in  poetry,  and  in  the 
lomposition  of  proper  names,  except  Deut.  ii.  36. 

n^DT,i.9.  Dnan?,  "fowi,"iv.23.  n^ns, 

"  stalla,"  V.  6 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  25.  DD  nbvn,  v.  13, 
Lx.  15,  21.  37S)^,  "a  stone-quarry"  (Gesen.), 
vi.  7.  "^asb,  vi.  17.  "jnnb,  19.  n^V\p  and 
nil?!??,  "wild  cucumbers,"  vi.  18,  vii.  24,  2  K. 
iv.  39.  niprp,  X.  28;  the  names  of  the  months 
Q^anS,  viii.  2,  IT,  b^3,  y-i.  37,  38.  S12, 
"to  invent,"  xii.  33,  !Neh.  vi.  8,  in  both  cases 
joined  with  2^72.  H^bpD,  »  an  idol,"  xv.  13. 
-1^2  and  1'V?n.  followed  by  ^^nS,  "  to  de- 
stroy," xiv.  10,  xvi.  3,  yxi.  21.  n^"27,  ^^joints 
of  the  armor,"  xxii.  34.  2^2^,  "  a  pursuit,"  xviii. 
27.  "ins  "  to  bend  one's  self,"  xviii.  42,  2  K.  iv. 
34,  35.  03117,  "  to  gird  up,"  xviii.  46.  "I2S, 
"a  head-band,"  xx.  38,  41.  p2£i7,  "  to  suffice," 
sx.  10.  t^bn,  incert.  signif.  xx.  33.  T\^^V 
np^bp,  '-to  reign,"  xxi.  7.    n^nb?,  "a  dish," 

2  K.  ii.  20.  Dbj,  « to  fold  up,"  ib.  8.  lj)b, 
"  a  herdsman,"  iii.  4,  Am.  i.  1.  ^TOS,  "  an 
oil-cup,"  iv.  2.  7S  T^n,  » to  have  a  care  for," 
13;  '^'y,  "  to  sneeze,"  35;  llbf)^,  "  abag,"  42. 
tD^"}n,  "a  money-bag,"  v.  23.  n3nn,  "an 
encamping"  (?)  vi.  8;  m^S,  "a  feast,"  23; 
nr}2,  "descending,"  9;  2i2,  "a  cab,"  25;  ^^11 
C^-V,  "dove's  dung,"  ib.  ""'2?^,  perhaps  "a 
flj'-net,"  viii.  15.  D^3  (in  sense  of  "  self,"  as  in 
Chald.  and  Samar.),  ix.  13.  "1^2^,  "  a  heap," 
s.  8;  nnri^^,  "a  vestry,"  22;  HS^n^,  «a 
draught-house,"  27.  '^'^?,  "  Cherethites,"  xi.  4, 
19,  and  2  Sam.  xx.  23,  Cethib.  HSQ,  "  a  keeping 
off,"  xi.  6.  "12^,  "  an  acquaintance,"  xii.  6. 
The  form  "Tl^,  from  HH^,  "  to  shoot,"  xiii.  17. 
ni2"n?!nn  \22,  "hostages,"  xiv.  14,  2  Chr. 
XXV.  24.  n^trSnn  n^2,  "sick  house,"  XV. 
5,  2  Chr.  xxvi.  21.  b2;i,  "before,"  xv.  10. 
pul^Si^T,  "  Damascus,"  xvi.  10  (perhaps  only  a 
false  reading).  nQ!?"!^,  "  a  pavement,"  xvi.  17. 
T[D^72,  or  TJD^D,  "  a  covered  way,"  xvi.  18. 
Spn  in  Pih.  "  to  do  secretly,"  xvii.  9.  HT^B^S, 
vith  "',  16,  only  besides  Deut.  vii.  5,  Mic.  v.  14. 
»?72,  i.  q.  ni3,  xvii.  21  (Cetbib).     U'pl^W, 

Samaritans,"  29.  ]Jntt7i;~3,  "  Nehushtan,"  xviii. 
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4.  m^W,  "a  piUar,"  16.  nSH?  HK?^ 
"to  make  peace,"  31,  Is.  xxxvi.  16.  tt^TTD 
"that  which  grows  up  the  third  year,"  xix.  29,  Is 
ssxvii.  30.  HD?  iT'2,  "treasure-house,"  xs. 
13,  Is.  xxxix.  2.  nStpp,  part  of  Jerusalem  so 
called,  xxii.  14,  Zeph.  i.  10,  Neh.  xi.  9.  Hlb-Ta, 
"signs  of  the  Zodiac,"  xxiii.  5.  ^^"^^j  "a  sub- 
urb,'! xxiii.  11.     Q^22,   "  ploughmen,"  xxv.   12 

(Cethib).  W3tt7,  for  HatT,  "  to  change,"  xxv.  29. 
To  which  may  be  added  the  architectural  terms  in 
1  K.  vi.,  vii.,  and  the  names  of  foreign  idols  in  3 
K.  xvii.  The  general  character  of  the  language  is, 
most  distinctly,  that  of  the  time  before  the  IJaby- 
lonish  Captivity.  But  it  is  worth  consideration 
whether  some  traces  of  dialectic  varieties  in  .Judah 
and  Israel,  and  of  an  earlier  admixture  of  SjTiasnis 
in  the  language  of  Israel,  may  not  be  discovered  in 
those  portions  of  these  books  which  refer  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  As  regards  the  text,  it  is  far 
from  being  perfect.  Besides  the  errors  in  numerals, 
some  of  which  are  probably  to  be  traced  to  tliis 
source,  such  passages  as  1  K.  xv.  6,  v.  10,  com- 
pared with  V.  2;  2  K.  xv.  30,  viii.  16,  xvii.  34,  are 
manifest  corruptions  of  transcribers.  In  some  in- 
stances the  parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  corrects 
the  erior,  as  1  K.  iv.  26  is  corrected  by  2  Chr.  ix. 
25;  2  K.  xiv.  21,  &c.,  by  2  Chr.  xxvi."l,  d-c.  So 
the  probable  misplacement  of  the  section  2  K.  xxiii. 
4-20  is  corrected  by  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3-7.  The  sub- 
stitution of  Azariah  for  Uzziah  in  2  K.  xiv.  21, 
and  throughout  2  K.  xv.  1-30,  except  ver.  13,  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  the  right  name,  Uzziah,  in  vv. 
30,  32,  34,  is  a  very  curious  circumstance.  In 
Isaiah,  in  Zechariah  (xiv.  5),  and  in  the  Chronicles 
(except  1  Chr.  iii.  12),  it  is  uniformly  Uzziah. 
Perhaps  no  other  cause  is  to  be  sought  than  the 

close  resemblance  betweem  rT^"^!!?  and  TT'IT^?, 
and  the  fact  that  the  latter  name,  Azariah,  might 
suggest  itself  more  readily  to  a  Levitical  scribe. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Uzzj.ih  was  the 
king's  true  name,  Azariah  that  of  the  high-priest. 
(But  see  Thenius  on  1  K.  xiv.  21.) 

In  connection  with  these  literary  peculiarities 
may  be  mentioned  also  some  remarkable  variations 
in  the  version  of  the  LXX.  These  consist  of  trans- 
pogitiung,  omisdom,  and  some  considerable  af/iti' 
tions,  of  all  which  Thenius  gives  some  useful  notices 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  books  of  Kings. 

The  most  important  trnmposiliom  are  the  his- 
tory of  Shiraei's  de;ith,  1  K.  ii.  36-40,  which  in 
the  LXX.  (Cod.  Vat.)  comes  after  iii.  1,  and 
divers  scraps  from  chaps,  iv.,  v.,  and  ix.,  accompaniwl 
bv  one  or  two  remarks  of  the  translators. 

'  The  sections  1  K.  iv.  20-25,  2-6,  26,  21,  1,  are 
stnmg  together  and  precede  1  K.  iii.  2-28,  but  are 
many  of  them  repeated  again  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  sections  1  K.  iii.  1,  ix.  16,  17,  are  strung 
together,  and  placed  between  iv.  34  and  v.  1 . 

The  section  1  K.  vii.  1-12  is  placed  after  vii.  51. 

Section  viii.  12,  13,  is  placed  after  53. 

Section  ix.  15-22  is  placed  aftei-  x.  22. 

Section  xi.  43,  xii.  1,  2,  3,  is  much  transposed 
and  confused  in  LXX.  xi.  43,  44,  xii.  1-3. 

Section  xiv.  1-21  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  th« 
long  addition  to  ('hr.  xii.  mentioned  belnw. 
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Section  xxii.  42-50  is  placed  after  xvi.  28.  Chaps. 
XX.  aiul  xxi.  are  transposed. 

Section  2  K.  iii.  1-3  is  placed  after  2  K.  i.  18. 

The  omissUms  are  few. 

Section  I  K.  vi.  11-14  is  entirely  omitted,  and 
37,  38,  are  only  slightly  alluded  to  at  the  opening 
of  eh.  iii.  The  erroneous  clause  1  K.  xv.  G  is 
omitted;  and  so  are  the  dates  of  Asa's  reign  in 
xvi.  8  and  15;  and  there  are  a  few  verbal  omissions 
of  no  consequence. 

The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  additions,  of  which 
tlie  principal  are  the  following.  The  supposed 
mention  of  a  fountain  as  among  Solomon's  works 
in  the  Temple  in  the  passage  after  1  K.  ii.  35;  of 
a  paved  causeway  on  Lebanon,  iii.  4(i;  of  Solon)on 
pointing  to  the  sun  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
before  he  uttered  the  prayer,  "  The  Lord  said  he 
would  dwell  in  tiic  thick  darkness,"  etc.,  viii.  12, 
13  (after  53  LXX.),  with  a  reference  to  the 
pi^Kiov  TTJs  diS/jy,  a  passage  on  wliich  Tlienius 
relies  as  proving  that  the  Alexandrian  had  access 
to  original  documents  now  lost;  the  information 
that  "  Joram  his  brother"  peri.shed  with  Tibni, 
xvi.  22 ;  an  additional  date,  "  in  the  24th  year 
of  Jeroboam,"  xv.  8;  numerous  \erbal  additions, 
as  xi.  29,  xvii.  1,  ix. ;  and  lastly  the  long  pas- 
sage concerning-  .leroboam  the  son  of  Nel)at,  in- 
serted between  xii.  24  and  25.  There  are  also 
many  glosses  of  the  translator,  explanatory,  or 
necessary  in  consequence  of  transpositions,  as  e.  r/. 
1  K.  ii.  35,  viii.  1,  xi.  43,  xvii.  20,  xix.  2,  &c.  Of 
the  above,  from  the  recapitulatory  character  of  the 
pa.ssage  after  1  K.  ii.  35,  containing  in  brief  the 
sum  of  the  things  detailed  in  cli.  vii.  21-23,  it  seems 
far  more  probable  that  KPHNHN  TH2  ATAH2  is 
only  a  corruption  of  KPINON  TOT  AIAAM,  tiiere 
mentioned.  The  obscure  passage  about  Lebanon 
after  ii.  4G,  seems  no  less  certainly  to  represent 
what  ill  the  Heb.  is  ix.  18,  19,  as  appears  by  the 
triple  concurrence  of  Tadmor,  Lebanon,  and  ^vva- 

o-TfufiaTo,  representing  IFI/CJC!?.  The  strange 
mention  of  the  sun  seems  to  be  introduced  by  the 
translator  to  give  .significance  to  .Solomon's  mention 
of  the  House  wliich  he  had  built  for  (iod,  who  had 
said  [le  would  dwell  in  iiie  thick  durkness  ;  not 
therefore  under  the  unveiled  light  of  the  sun ;  and 
the  reference  to  "  the  book  of  song ''  can  surely 
mean  nothing  else  than  to  point  out  that  the  pas- 
sage to  which  Solomon  referred  was  Ts.  scvii.  2. 
Of  the  other  additions  the  mention  of  Tibni's 
brother  .loram  is  the  one  which  has  most  the  sem- 
blance of  an  historical  fact,  or  makes  the  existence 
of  any  other  source  of  history  ])robable.  See  too 
1  K.  XX.  19,  2  K.  XV.  25.  There  remains  oidy  the 
long  passage  about  Jeroboam.  That  this  account 
is  oidy  an  apcryphal  version  made  up  of  the  exist- 
ing materials  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  after  the 
manner  of  1  Ksdras,  Hcl  and  the  I)ragon,  the  apocry- 
phal Esther,  the  Targums,  etc..  may  be  inferred  on 
the  following  grounds.  The  framework  of  the  story 
is  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  Hebrew  nnrrative, 
and  that  very  copiously,  and  the  new  matter  is  only 
worked  in  here  an<l  there,  llemonstmiily  therefore 
the  llelirew  account  existed  when  the  (ireek  one  wan 
framed,  and  was  the  original  one.  The  [irincipal 
new  facts  introduced,  the  marriage  of  Jeroboam  to 
the  aister  of  Shishak's  wife,  and  his  reijuest  to  be 
pemiitled  to  return,  is  a  manifest  imitation  of  the 


a  A  later  tale  of  Solomon's  wigdom,  In  Imitation  of    may  lie  «cen  Id  Curioxiiics  o/  Literature,  1.  226. 
3m  JuJpnent  of  tbe  two  women,  told   lo  the  Talmud,    Talmud  contoius  many  mora. 


story  of  Iladad.  The  misplacement  of  the  storj 
of  Abijah's  sickness,  and  the  visit  of  .leroboam'i 
wife  to  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  makes  the  whole 
history  out  of  keeping  —  the  di.sguise  of  the  queen, 
the  rebuke  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  (which  is  ac- 
cordingly left  out  from  Ahyah's  projihecy,  as  is 
the  mention  at  v.  2  of  his  having  told  Jeroboam  he 
should  be  king),  and  the  king's  anxiety  about  the 
recovery  of  his  son  and  heir.  The  embellishments 
of  tlie  story,  .Jeroboam's  chariots,  the  amphfica- 
tion  of  Ahijah's  address  to  Ano,  the  request  asked 
of  I'haraoli,  the  new  garment  not  tcos/ifd  in  water, 
are  precisely  such  as  an  embroiderer  would  add,  as 
we  may  see  by  the  apocryphal  books  above  cited. 
Then    the   fusing  down  the  three   Hebrew   names 

nin^,  nV^-1?,  and  n^nn,  into  one  -Zapipi, 
thus  giving  the  same  name  to  the  mother  of  Jero- 
boam, and  to  the  city  where  she  dwelt,  shows  how 
comparatively  modern  the  story  is,  and  how  com- 
pletely of  Greek  growth.  A  yet  plainer  indication 
is  the  confounding  Shemaiah  of  1  K.  xii.  22,  with 
Sliemaiah  the  Nehelaniite  of  Jcr.  xxix.  24,  31,  and 
putting  Ahijah's  prophecy  into  his  mouth.  For 
beyond  all  question  "Ev\afxU  1  K.  xii.,  is  only 
another  form  of  AlAafiirris  (Jer.  xxxvi.  24,  LXX.). 
Then  again  the  story  is  self-contradictory.  Tor  if 
Jeroboam's  child  Abijam  was  not  horn  till  a  year 
or  so  after  Solomon's  death,  how  could  "  anj'  good 
thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel "  have  been 
found  in  him  before  Jeroboam  became  king"?  The 
one  thing  in  the  story  that  is  nior;  like  truth  than 
the  Hebrew  narrative  is  the  age  given  to  Itehoboam, 
10  years,  which  may  have  been  preserved  in  the 
MS.  which  the  writer  of  this  romance  had  before 
him.  The  calling  Jeroboam's  mother  ywr)  ir6pv7) 
instead  of  ywr}  xvpa,  was  probably  accidental. 

On  the  wliole  then  it  apjiears  that  the  great  va-, 
nations  in  the  LX.X.  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
the  elubidation  of  the  history  contained  in  tliese 
liooks,  nor  much  even  to  the  text.  The  Hebrew 
text  and  arnuigement  is  not  in  the  least  shaken  in 
its  main  points,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  cloud  cast 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  history,  or  the  tmthfniness 
of  the  propliecies  contained  in  it.  Hut  these  varia- 
tions illustrate  a  characteristic  tendency  of  the 
.lewish  mind  to  make  interesting  portions  of  the 
Scriiitures  the  groundwork  of  separate  religious 
tales,  which  they  altered  or  added  to  according  to 
tlieir  fancy,  without  any  regard  to  history  or  chro- 
nology, and  in  which  they  exercised  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ingenuity  in  working  up  the  Scripture  materials, 
or  in  inventing  circumstances  calculated  as  they 
thought  to  make  the  main  history  more  probable. 
The  story  of  Zerubbabel's  answer  in  1  Ivsdr.  about 
truth,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  mission  by  Darius; 
of  the  discovery  of  the  imposture  of  Uel's  priests 
by  Daniel,  in  liel  and  the  Dragon;  of  Mordecai's 
dream  in  the  .-\pocr.  Ksther;  and  the  paragraj)]!  in 
the  I'alinud  inserted  to  connect  1  K.  xvi.  34,  with 
xvii.  1  (Smith's  Hncr.  Ann.,  vol.  ii.  p.  421),  are 
instances  of  this.  And  the  reign  of  Solomon,  " 
and  the  remarkable  rise  of  .leroboam  were  not  un- 
likely to  exerci.se  this  propensity  of  the  Hellenistic 
.lews.  It  is  to  the  existence  of  sudi  works  that 
the  variations  in  the  LXX.  account  of  Solomon 
and  .leriiboani    may  most  probalily  l)e  attributed. 

Another  feature  in  the  literary  condition  of  our 
books  must  Just  be  noticed,  namely  that  the  compiler, 
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III  arranging  liis  naterials,  and  adopting  the  very 
words  of  the  documents  used  by  liini,  lias  not  always 
been  caretiil  to  avoid  tlie  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion. Thus  tlie  mention  of  the  staves  of  the  ark 
remaining  in  their  place  "unto  this  day,''  1  Iv. 
viii.  8,  does  not  accord  with  the  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  2  K.  xxv.  9.  The  mention 
of  Elijah  as  the  only  prophet  of  the  Lord  left,  1  K. 
xviii.  '22,  xix.  10,  has  an  appearance  of  disa^^ree- 
ment  with  xx.  13,  28,  35,  &c.,  though  xviii.  4, 
xix.   18,  supply,  it  is  true,   a  ready   answer.     In 

1  K.  xxi.   13,  only  Naboth   is  mentioned,  while  in 

2  K.  is.  26,  his  sons  are  added.  The  prediction 
in  1  K.  xix.  15-17  has  no  perfect  fulfillment  in  the 
following  chapters.  1  K.  xxii.  38  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  fulfillment  of  xxi.  VJM  The  declaration  in 
1  K.  ix.  22  does  not  .seem  in  harmony  with  xi.  28. 
There  are  also  some  singular  repetitions,  as  1  K. 
xiv.  21  compared  with  31;  2  K.  ix.  2i)  with  viii. 
25;  xiv  15, 16  with  xiii.  12,  13.  liut  it  is  enough 
just  to  have  pointed  these  out,  as  no  real  difficulty 
can  be  found  in  them. 

III.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  these  books, 
but  little  difficulty  presents  itself.  The  Jewish 
tradition  \vhich  ascribes  them  to  Jeremiah,  is  borne 
out  by  the  strongest  internal  evidence,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  language.  The  last  chapter,  espe- 
cially as  compared  with  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Chronicles,  bears  distinct  traces  of  having  been 
written  by  one  who  did  not  go  into  captivity,  but 
remained  in  Judsea,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  This  suits  Jeremiah.*  The  events  singled 
out  for  mention  in  the  concise  narrati\e,  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  which  he  h,ad  personal  knowledge, 
and  in  which  he  took  special  interest.  The  flimiiie 
in  2  K.  xxv.  3  was  one  which  had  nearly  cost  Jere- 
miah his  life  (Jer.  xxxviii.  ii).  The  capture  of  the 
,  city,  the  flight  and  capture  of  Zedekiah,  the  judg- 
ment and  punishment  of  Zedekiah  and  his  sons  at 
Kiblah,  are  related  in  2  K.  xxv.  1-7,  in  almost  the 
identical  words  which  we  read  in  Jer.  xxxix.  1-7. 
So  are  the  breaking  down  and  burning  of  the  Tem- 
ple, the  king's  palace,  and  the  houses  of  the  great 
men,  the  deport.ition  to  Babylon  of  the  fugitives 
and  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judaea  The  intimate  knowledge  of  what  Nebuzar- 
adau  did,  both  in  respect  to  those  selected  for  capi- 
tal punishment,  and  those  carried  away  captive,  and 
those  poor  whom  he  left  in  the  land,  displayed  by 
the  writer  of  2  K.  xxv.  11,  12,  18-21,  is  fully  ex- 
plaiuetl  by  Jer.  xxxix.   10-11,  xl.  1-5,  where   we 


a  For  a  discussion  of  this  difflcuUy  see  Naboth,  Jez- 
ebel. Ttie  simplest  explanation  is  tliat  Nabotli  was 
stoueJ  at  Samaria,  since  we  fiuj  the  elders  of  Jezreel  at 
S.imaria,  2  K.  x.  1.  Thus  both  the  spot  where 
N.iboth's  blood  flowed,  and  his  vineyard  at  Jezreel, 
were  the  scene  of  righteous  retribution. 

b  De  Wette  cites  from  UHveruick  and  Movers,  1  K. 
ix.  8,  9,  comp.  with  Jer.  xxii.  8  ;  2  K.  xvii.  13,  14, 
comp.  with  Jer.  vii.  13,  24 ;  2  K.  xxi.  12,  comp.  with 
Jer.  xix.  3  ;  and  the  identity  of  Jer.  lii  with  2  K.  xxiv. 
IS  ff.,  XXV.,  as  the  strongest  passages  in  f.ivor  of 
Jeremiah's  authorship,  which,  however,  he  repudi.ites, 
on  the  ground  that  2  K.  xxv.  27-30  could  not  have 
^een  written  by  him.  A  weiker  ground  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Jer.  xr.  1  may  also  be  cited  as  con- 
necting the  compilation  of  the  books  of  S.imuel  with 
Jeremiah.  Compare  further  1  K.  viii.  51  with  Jer. 
xi.  4. 

c  The  last  four  verses,  relative  to  Jehoiachln,  are 
squally  a  supplement  whether  added  by  the  author  or 
by  some  later  hand.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in 
thu  lupposition  of  Jeremiah  having  survived   till  the 
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read  that  Jeremiah  was  .actually  one  of  the  captivei 
who  followed  Xebuzar-adan  as  far  as  Ilamah,  and 
was  very  kindly  treated  by  him.  'I'he  careful  enu- 
meration of  the  pillars  and  of  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Temple  which  were  plundered  by  the  Chal- 
daeans,  tallies  exactly  with  the  prediction  of  Jere- 
miah concerning  them,  xxvii.  19-22,  The  paragraph 
concerning  the  appointment  of  Gedaliah  .as  governm 
of  the  remnant,  and  his  murder  by  Ishmael,  ar,d 
the  flight  of  the  Jews  into  Egypt,  is  merely  an 
aliridged  account  of  what  Jeremiah  tells  us  more 
fully,  xl.-xliii.  7,  and  are  events  in  which  he  wan 
personally  deeply  concerned.  The  writer  in  King! 
has  nothing  more  to  tell  us  concerning  the  Jews  ot 
Chaldees  in  the  land  of  Judah,  which  exactly 
agrees  with  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  Jeremiah, 
who  we  know  was  carried  down  to  Egypt  with  the 
fugitives.  In  fact,  the  date  of  the  writing  .and  the 
position  of  the  writer  seem  as  clearly  marked  by 
the  termination  of  the  narrative  at  v.  2(3,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  It  may  be 
added,  though  the  aiguraent  is  of  less  weight, 
that  tlie  annex.ation  of  this  chapter  to  the  writings 
of  .Jeremiah  so  as  to  form  Jer.  lii.  (with  the  addi- 
tional clause  contained  23-30),  is  an  evidence  of  a 
very  ancient,  if  not  a  contemporary  belief,  that 
Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  it.  Again,  the  special 
mention  of  Seraiah  the  high-priest,  and  Zephan- 
iah,  the  second  priest,  as  slain  by  Nebuzar- 
adan  (v.  18),  together  with  three  other  priests,**  is 
very  significant  when  taken  in  connection  with  Jer. 
xxi.  1,  xxix.  25-23,  passages  which  show  that  Zeph- 
aniah  belonged  to  the  faction  which  opposed  the 
prophet,  a  faction  which  was  headed  by  priests  and 
false  jirophets  (Jer.  xxvi.  7,  8,  11,  iO).  Going 
b.ack  to  the  xxivth  chapter,  we  find  in  ver.  14  an 
enumeration  of  the  captives  taken  with  Jehoiachin 
identical  with  that  in  Jer.  xxiv.  1 ;  in  ver.  13,  a 
reference  to  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  precisely 
similar  to  that  in  Jer.  xxvii.  18-20,  xxviii.  3,  G, 
and  ill  vv.  3,  4,  a  reference  to  the  idolatries  and 
bloodshed  of  Manasseh  very  similar  to  those  in  Jer. 
ii.  34,  xix.  4-8,  &c.,  a  reference  which  also  con- 
nects ch.  xxiv.  with  xxi.  G,  13-16.  In  ver.  2  tht 
enumeration  of  the  hostile  n.ations,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  the  prophets  of  God,  point  directly  to 
Jer.  x.Kv.  9,  20,  21,  and  the  reference  to  Pharaoh 
Necho  in  ver.  7  points  to  ver.  19,  and  to  xlvi. 
1-12.  Brief  as  the  iiarr.ative  is,  it  brings  out 
all  the  chief  points  in  the  political  events  of  the 
time  which  we   know  were   much   in   Jeremiah's 


37th  of  .Tehoiachin's  captivity,  though  he  would  h.ave 
been  between  80  and  90.  There  is  something  touch- 
ing in  the  idea  of  this  gleam  of  joy  having  reached 
the  prophet  in  his  old  age,  and  of  his  having  .added 
these  few  words  to  his  long-finished  history  of  his 
nation. 

(I  These  priests,  of  very  high  rank,  called  ^^^tt' 
?)3n,  "  keepers  of  the  door,"  i.  e.  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal entrances  to  the  Temple,  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  porters,  who  were  Levites.  We  are 
expressly  told  in  2  K.  xii.  10  (9,  A.  V.)  that  these 
"  keepers  "  were  priests.  2  K.  xxii.  4,  xxiii.  4,  with 
xii.  10  and  xxv.  18,  clearly  point  out  the  rank  of 
these  offlcers  as  next  in  dignity  to  the  second  priest,  oi 
s.agan.  [Hioh-Priest,  vol.  ii.  p.  1069.]  Josephus  calls 
them  Tovs  <^v\a.(T<rovTa.^  to  lep'ov  ■qyefiova';.  The  ex- 
pression ^3n  ""^I^Btr,  is  however  .also  applied  to 
the  Levites  in  2  Chr.*  xxxiv.  9,  1  Chr.  ix.  19.  [Kv>iu 
OITB.] 
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mind;  and  jet,  which  is  exceedinfjiy  remarkal ile, 
Jeremiah  is  never  once  named  (as  lie  is  in  2  Clir. 
xxxvi.  12.  21),  altliough  the  manner  of  the  writer 
is  frequently  to  connect  the  stiHerin^s  of  Judah 
witli  their  sins  and  their  neglect  of  tlie  Word  of 
G'ld,  2  I\.  xvii.  Vi  ff.,  xxiv.  2,  3,  Ac.  And  tliis 
leads  to  another  striking  coincidence  between  tliat 
[wrtion  of  the  history  which  belongs  to  .leremiali's 
times,  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  himself.  De 
Wette  S|x;aks  of  the  superficial  character  of  the 
history  of  Jeremialrs  times  as  hostile  to  the  theory 
of  Jeremiah's  authorship.  Now,  considering  the 
nature  of  tliese  annals,  and  their  conciseness,  this 
criticism  seems  very  unfounded  as  regards  tlie  reigns 
of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zcdekiah.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  as  regards 
Jehoiakim's  reign,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of 
it,  and  the  way  in  which  he  came  by  his  death,  the 
narrative  is  much  more  meagre  than  one  would 
have  expected  from  a  contemporary  writer,  living 
on  the  spot.  But  exactly  the  same  paucity  of  infor- 
mation is  found  in  those  otherwise  copious  notices  of 
contempor.iry  events  with  which  Jeremiah's  proph- 
ecies are  interspersed.  Let  any  one  ojien,  e.  >/. 
Townsend's  "  .^/vf/nyeniCH^,"  or  Geiieste's  "  Par- 
nlU'l  Iliffdries,"  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance  how 
remarkably  little  light  Jeremiah's  narrative  or 
prophecies  throw  upon  the  latter  part  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign.  The  cause  of  this  silence  may  be  difficult 
to  assign,  but  whatever  it  wiia,  whether  absence 
from  Jerusalem,  possibly  on  the  mission  described, 
Jer.  xiii.,"  or  imprisonment,  or  any  other  impedi- 
ment, it  oiJcrated  equally  on  Jeremiah  and  on  the 
writer  of  2  K.  xxiv.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  tlie  writer  of  2  K.  was  a  contemijorary  writer, 
and,  if  not  Jeremiah,  must  have  had  independent 
means  of  information,  this  coincidence  will  have 
great  weight. 

Going  back  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  in  the  xxiii. 
and  xxii.  chapters,  the  connection  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  with  Manasseh's  transgressions,  and 
the  comparison  of  it  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria, 
vv.  20,  27,  lead  us  back  to  xxi.  10-13,  and  that 
passage  leads  us  to  Jer.  vii.  15,  xv.  4,  xix.  3,  4,  <fcc. 
The  particular  account  of  Josiah's  passover,  and 
his  other  good  works,  the  reference  in  vv.  24,  25 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  finding  of  the  Hook 
by  llilkiah  the  priest,  with  the  fuller  account  of 
that  discovery  in  ch.  xxii.,  exactly  suit  tieremiah, 
who  began  his  prophetic  office  in  the  13th  of 
Josiah;  whose  xitli  chap,  refers  repeatecUy  to  the 
book  thus  found;  and  who  showed  his  attachment 
to  Josiah  by  writing  a  lamentation  on  his  death 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  25),  and  whose  writings  show  how 
nmch  he  ma<le  use  of  the  copy  of  Deuteronomy  so 
found.  [Jhki;m[AIi,  Hii-kiah.]  With  Josiah's 
reign  (although  we  may  even  in  earlier  times  hit 
upon  occasional  resemblances,  such  for  instance  iis 
the  silence  concerning  Manasseh's  re|)entance  in 
both),  necessarily  cease  nil  strongly  marked  char- 
acters of  Jeremiah's  authorship.  For  though  the 
general  unity  and  continuity  of  plan  (which,  as 
alreaily  observetl,  pervades  not  only  the  l)Ooks  of 
Kings,  liut  those  of  Sanuiel,  Kuth,  and  Judges 
likewise,)  lead  us  to  assign  the  whole  history  in  a 
certain  sense  to  one  author,  and  enalile  us  to  carry 


'"  Tl)e  priiphpt  does  not  toll  un  tliat  he  returnod  to 
JeruNileiii  ;itt«r  hiding  UU  (tlrdle  In  the  EuyUnitot. 
The  "  uiiiny  diiv!"  "  opokiMi  of  In  T«;r  0  uiay  have  l>»*M 
(pent  among  the  Captivity  iit  Hiihylon.  [J«remiaii,  p.  j 
I2fi7.j  Ua  uukf  bdvr  reluruml  Jus*  kfUr  JeboUUUin't  I 


to  the  account  of  the  whole  book  the  proofs  derived 
from  the  closing  chaptei-s,  yet  it  must  be  lorne  in 
mind  that  the  authorship  of  those  parts  of  tiie  his- 
tory of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  an  eve-witness,  that 
is,  of  all  before  the  reign  of  Josiah,  would  have 
consisted  merely  in  selecting,  arranging,  inserting 
the  connecting  phr.ases,  and,  when  necessary,  slightly 
modernizing  (see  Thenius,  EinUit.  §  2)  the  old  his- 
tories which  had  been  drawn  up  by  contemixirary 
prophets  through  the  whole  period  of  time.  See 
c.  (J.  1  K.  xiii.  32.  For,  as  regards  the  s<ntices  of 
information,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  we  have  the 
narrative  of  contemporary  >\Titers  throughout.  It 
has  already  been  observed  [Cuhcink  li;s]  that 
there  was  a  regular  series  of  state-aimals  both  for 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  for  that  of  Israel,  which 
emliraced  the  whole  time  comprehended  in  the 
books  of  Kings,  or  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  2  K.  xxiv.  5.  These  annals  are 
constantly  cited  by  name  as  "  the  Book  of  tlie  Acta 
of  Solon)on,"  1  K.  xi.  41;  and,  after  .Solomon, 
"  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kmgs  of 
Judah,  or  Isniel,"  e.  g.  1  K.  xiv.  2it,  xv.  7,  xvi.  5, 
14,  20;  2  K.  x.  34,  xxiv.  5,  ic,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  the  author  of  Kings  had  them  both  before 
him, .  while  he  drew  up  his  history,  in  which 
the  reigns  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  harmonized, 
and  these  annals  constantly  appealetl  to.  But  in 
addition  to  these  national  annals,  there  were  also 
extant,  at  the  time  that  the  books  of  Kings  were 
compiled,  separate  works  of  the  sevend  prophets 
who  had  lived  in  Judah  and  Israel,  and  which 
probably  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  annals, 
which  the  historical  parts  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
bear  to  those  portions  of  the  annals  preserved  in  the 
books  of  Kings,  i.  c.  were,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  fuller  and  more  copious  accounts  of  the  cur- 
rent events,  by  the  same  hands  which  drew  up  the 
more  concise  n.irrative  of  the  annals,  though  in 
others  perhaps  mere  duplicates.  Thus  the  acts  of 
Uzziah,  written  by  Isaiah,  were  very  likely  identical 
with  the  history  of  his  reign  in  the  national  chron- 
icles; and  part  of  the  history  of  Hezekiah  we  know 
was  identical  in  the  chronicles  and  in  the  prophet. 
The  chapter  in  Jeremiah  relating  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  (lii.)  is  identical  with  that  in  2  K. 
xxiv.,  XXV.  In  later  times  we  have  supi)osed  that 
a  chapter  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  was  u.sed  for 
the  national  chronicles,  and  appeai-s  .^s  Kzr.  ch.  i. 
[K/.KA,  Book  of.]  Compare  also  2  K  xvi.  6, 
with  Is.  vii.  1 ;  2  K.  xviii.  8,  with  Is.  xiv.  28-32. 
As  an  instance  of  \erbal  agreement,  coupled  with 
greater  fullness  in  the  prophetic  account,  see  2  K. 
XX.  compared  with  Is.  xxxviii.,  in  which  latter  alone 
is  llezekiah's  wriliny  given. 

These  other  works,  then,  as  far  as  the  memory  of 
them  has  lieen  preserved  to  us,  were  as  follows  (si-e 
Keil's  A/Milof/  IV(».).  For  the  time  of  David,  the 
l)Ook  of  Samuel  the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the 
pivi)het,  aiul  the  lKx>k  of  (>ad  the  seer  (2  Sam. 
xxi.-xxiv.  with  1  K.  1,  lieing  probably  extracted 
from  Nathan's  Ujok),  which  seem  to  have  been 
collected  —  at  least  that  portion  of  them  relating 
to  David  —  info  one  work  called  "the  Acts  of 
David  tlieKing,"  1  Chr.  xxix.  2i).  For  the  time 
of  Solomon,  '•  the  IJook  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon," 


death  ;  and  "  the  king  and  the  queen,"  In  tpf.  18, 
may  mean  Jehoiachin  and  his  mother.  Oomp.  2  K 
xxiv.  12,  16,  which  would  be  the  fuldlliiient  ot  J» 
xlii.  18,  10. 
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1  K.  xi.  41,  consisting  probably  of  parts  of  the 
"  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer,"  2  Chr.  is.  29.  For  the  time  of  Rehoboam, 
"  the  words  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo 
the  seer  concerning  genealogies,"  2  Chr.  xii.  15. 

For  the  time  of  Abijah,  "  the  story  (li?n"T12)  "  of 
the  prophet  Iddo,"  2  Chr.  xiii.  22.  For  the  time 
of  Jehoshaphat  "  the  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Hanani,"  2  Chr.  xx.  34.  For  the  time  of  Uzziah, 
"  the  writings  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,"  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
22.  For  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  "  the  vision  of 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,"  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
32.  For  the  time  of  Manasseh,  a  book  called  "  the 
sayings  of  the  seers,"  as  the  A.  V.,  following  the 
LXX.,  Vulg.,  Kimchi,  etc.,  rightly  renders  the 
passage,  in  accordance  with  ver.  18,  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
19,  though  others,  following  the  grammar  too 
servilely,  make  Chozni  a  proj)er  name,  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  article.  [Chkoniclks,  vol.  i. 
p.  431.]  For  the  time  of  Jeroboam  IL,  a  prophecy 
of  "  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai  the  prophet,  of 
Gath-hepher,"  is  cited,  2  K.  xiv.  25;  and  it  seems 
likely  that  there  were  liooks  containing  special  his- 
tories of  the  acts  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  seeing  that 
the  times  of  these  prophets  are  described  with  such 
copiousness.  Of  the  latter  Gehazi  might  well  have 
been  the  author,  to  judge  from  2  K.  viii.  4,  5,  as 
Elisha  himself  might  have  been  of  the  former. 
Possibly  too  the  prophecies  of  Azariah  the  son  of 
Oded,  in  Asa's  reign,  2  Chr.  xv.  1,  and  of  Hanani 
(2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  (unless  this  latter  is  the  same  as 
Jehu  son  of  Hanani,  as  Oded  is  put  for  .Izariah  in 
XV.  8)  and  Alicaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  in  Ahab's 
reign :  and  Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavah,  in  Jehosha- 
phat's;  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  .Jehoiada,  in 
Jeho.ash's;  and  Oded,  in  Pekah's;  and  Zechariah, 
in  Uzziah's  reign:  of  the  prophetess  Huldah,  in 
Josiah's,  and  others,  may  have  been  preserved  in 
writing,  some  or  all  of  them.  These  works,  or  at 
least  man.y  of  them,  must  have  been  extant  at  the 
time  when  the  books  of  Kings  were  compiled,  a.s 
they  certainly  were  much  later  when  the  books  of 
Chronicles  were  put  together  by  Ezra.  But 
*'hether  the  author  used  them  all,  or  only  those 
duplicate  portions  of  them  which  were  embodied 
in  the  national  chronicles,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
seeing  he  quotes  none  of  them  by  name  except  the 
Acts  of  Solomon,  and  the  pi-ophecy  of  Jonah.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  infer  from  his  silence 
that  these  books  were  unused  by  him,  seeing  that 
neither  does  he  quote  by  name  the  Vision  of  Isaiah 
as  the  Chronicler  does,  though  he  must,  from  its 
recent  date,  have  been  familiar  with  it,  and  that  so 
many  parts  of  his  narrative  have  every  appearance 
of  being  extracted  from  these  books  of  the  prophets, 
and  contain  narratives  which  it  is  not  likely  would 
ha\e  found  a  place  in  the  chronicles  of  the  kings. 
(See  1  K.  xiv.  4,  &c.,  xvi.  1,  &c.,  xi.;  2  K. 
xvii.,  &c.) 

"With  regard  to  the  work  so  often  cited  in  the 
Chronicles  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,"  1  Chr.  ix.  1;  2  Chr.  xvi.  11,  xxvii.  7, 
xxviii.  26,  xxxii.  32,  xx.xv.  27,  xxxvi.  8,  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  it  was  a  separate  collection 
containing  the  joint  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms ; 


a  Movers  thinks  the  terra   tt7^^^   impliea    trans- 
lation from  older  works. 

*  Thenius  comes  to  the  s.ime  conclusion  {Eiitleit. 


by  others  that  it  is  our  books  of  Kings  which  answer 
to  this  description;  but  by  Eichhorn,  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  so 
constantly  cited  in  the  books  of  Kings;  and  this 
last  opinion  seems  the  best  founded.  For  in  2  Chr. 
xvi.  11,  the  same  book  is  called  "  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,"  which  in  the  parallel 
passage,  1  K.  xv.  23,  is  called  "the  Book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Khigs  of  Judah."  So  again,  2 
Chr.  xxvii.  7,  corap.  with  2  K.  xv.  36;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  26,  comp.  with  2  K.  xvi.  19;  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
32,  comp.  with  2  K.  xx.  20 ;  2  Chr.  x.xxv.  27.  with 
2  K.  xxiii.  28 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  8,  with  2  K.  xxiv.  5. 
Moreover  the  book  so  quoted  refers  exclusively  to 
the  affairs  of  Judah;  and  even  in  the  one  passage 
where  reference  is  made  to  it  as  "  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel,"  2  Chr.  xx.  34,  it  is  for  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat  that  it  is  cited.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  same  work  which  is  elsewhere 
described  as  the  C/n:  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  of 
Judith  ami  Israelfi  Nor  is  this  an  unreasonable 
title  to  give  to  these  chronicles.  Saul,  David,  Solo- 
mon, and  in  some  sense  Hezekiah,  2  (_'hr.  xxx.  1, 
5,  6,  and  all  his  successors  were  kings  of  Israel  as 
well  as  of  Judah,  and  therefore  it  is  very  con 
ceivable  that  in  Ezra's  time  the  chronicles  of  Judah 
should  have  acquired  the  name  of  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Even  with  regard  to 
a  portion  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Pehoboam,  the 
Chronicler  remarks,  apparently  as  a  matter  of 
gratulation,  that  "  Kehoboam  reigned  over  them," 
2  Chr.  X.  17;  he  notices  Abijah's  authority  in 
portions  of  the  Israelitish  territory,  2  Chr.  xiii. 
18,  19,  XV.  8,  9;  he  not  unfrequently  speaks  of 
Israel,  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  the  matter 
in  hand,  as  2  Chr.  xii.  1,  xxi.  4,  xxiii.  2,  &c.,  and 
even  calls  Jehoshaphat  "King  of  Israel."  2  Chr. 
xxi.  2,  and  distinguishes  "  Israel  and  Judah,"  from 
•'  Ephraim  atid  Manasseh,"  xxx.  1:  he  notices 
Hezekiah's  authority  irom  Dan  to  Beer-sheba.  2 
Chr.  xxx.  5,  and  Josiah's  destruction  of  idols 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel,  xxxiv.  6-9,  and 
his  passover  for  all  Israel,  xxx  v.  17,  18,  and  seems 
to  parade  the  title  "  King  «f  Israel'''  in  connection 
with  David  and  Solomon,  xxxv.  3,  4,  and  the 
relation  of  the  Levites  to  "all  Israel,"  ver.  3; 
and  therefore  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
feeling  displayed  in  such  passages  tliat  the  name, 
"the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah" 
should  be  given  to  the  chronicles  of  the  J«rish 
kingdom.  The  use  of  this  term  in  speaking  of  the 
'•  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  who  were  -carried 
away  to  Babylon  for  their  transgression,"  1  Chr. 
ix.  1,  would  be  conclusive,  if  the  construction  of 
the  sentence  were  certain.  But  though  it  is  absurd 
to  separate  the  words  "  and  Judah  "  from  Israel, 
as  Bertheau  does  (Kurzf/ef.  Exeg.  Handb.),  follow- 
ing the  Masoretic  punctuation,  seeing  that  the 
"  Book  of  (he  Kings  of  Israel,  and  Judah"  is 
cited  in  at  least  six  other  places  in  Chr.,  still  it  is 
{wssible   that    Israel   and    Judah    might    be   the 

antecedent  to  the  pronoun  understood  tefore  ^72n. 
It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely  that  the  ante- 
cedent to  ")trW  is  "n^T  "'W>  "^pbn.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  of  a  history, 


§  3).  It  Is  cited  :n  2  Chr.  xxiv.  27  as  "  the  stoiy  »* 
—  the  Midrash  —  tt^n^O  of  the  book  of  the  Kingi 
Comp  2  K.  xU.  19.      ~  *  * 
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wiice  lost,  o)  the  two  kingdoms,  nor  are  the  hooks 
of  Kiiii;s  the  work  so  qiioteii  by  the  Chronicler, 
leoiiij;  lie  often  refers  to  it  for  "  the  rest  of  the  acts  " 
of  Kings,  wlien  he  has  already  given  all  that  is 
contained  in  our  hooks  of  Kings.  He  refers  there- 
fore to  tile  chronicles  of  Judah.  From  the  ahove 
authentic  sources  then  was  compiled  the  history  in 
tlie  books  under  consideration.  Judging  from  the 
facts  that  we  have  in  2  K.  xviii.,  xi.x.,  xx.,  the  liis- 
tory  of  llezekiah  in  the  very  words  of  Isaiah, 
xxxvi.-xxxix.;  that,  as  stated  above,  we  have 
several  jjassages  from  Jeremiah  in  duplicate  in  2  K., 
and  the  whole  of  Jer.  Hi.  in  2  K.  xxiv.  18,  Ac, 
XXV. ;  tliat  so  large  a  portion  of  the  books  of  Kings 
is  repeated  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  though  the 
writer  of  Clironicles  had  the  original  chronicles 
also  before  liim,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  internal 
character  of  the  narrati%e,  and  even  some  of  tlie 
blemishes  referred  to  under  the  2d  head;  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty  that  we  have  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  not  only  in  the  main  the  history  faitli- 
fuUy  preser>ed  to  us  from  the  ancient  chronicles, 
but  most  frequently  whole  passages  transferred 
verbatim  into  tliem.  Occasionally,  no  douljt,  we 
have  the  compiler's  own  comments  or  reflections 
thrown  in,  a."!  at  2  K.  xxi.  10- IG,  xvii.  10-15,  xiii. 
23,  xvii.  7-41  &c.  We  connect  the  insertion  of 
the  prophecy  in  1  K.  xiii.  witli  the  fact  that  the 
compiler  himself  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  it,  and  can  even  see  how  the  irwds  ascribed 
to  the  old  prophet  are  of  the  age  of  the  compiler." 
We  can  perhaps  see  his  hand  in  the  frequent 
rei>etition  on  tlie  review  of  each  reign  of  tlie 
remark,  "tlie  high  places  were  not  taken  away, 
the  people  still  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the 
high  places,"  1  K.  xxii.  43;  2  K.  xii.  3,  xiv.  4,  xv. 
4,  35 ;  cf.  1  K.  iii.  3,  and  in  the  repeated  observa- 
tion that  such  and  such  things,  as  the  staves  by 
which  tlie  ark  was  liorne,  the  revolt  of  the  10 
tribes,  the  rebellion  of  Mom,  etc.,  continue  "unto 
this  day,"  tiiough  it  may  be  perhaps  doubted  in 
some  ca.ses  whether  these  words  were  not  in  the  old 
chronicle  (2  Chr.  v.  9).  See  1  K.  viii.  8,  ix.  13, 
21,  X.  12,  xii.  19;  2  K.  ii.  22,  viii.  22,  x.  27,  xiii. 
23,  xiv.  7,  xvi.  6,  xvii.  23,  34,  41,  xxiii.  25.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  in  no  instance  does  the 
use  of  this  phrase  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was 
penned  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple:  in 
several  of  tlie  above  instances  the  phrase  necessarily 
■opposes  tiiat  the  Temple  and  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  were  still  standing.  If  the  phrase  then  is 
the  compilers,  it  proves  him  to  have  written  before 
the  Iiabylonish  Captivity;  if  it  was  a  part  of  tiie 
chronicle  he  was  quoting,  it  shows  how  exactly  lie 
transfeiTcd  its  contents  to  his  own  pages. 

IV.  As  regards  the  relation  of  the  books  of 
Kings  to  those  of  Chronicles,  it  is  manifest,  and  is 
universally  admitted,  that  the  former  is  by  far 
the  older  work.  The  language,  which  is  quite  free 
from  the  I'ersicisms  of  tlie  Chronicles  and  their 
late  orthography,  and  is  not  at  all  more  Aramaic 
than  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  as  has  been  shown 
above  (II.),  clearly  points  out  its  relative  superiority 
in  regard  to  at:e.  Its  subject  also,  embracing  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  as  well  as  Judah,  is  another 
indication  of  its  composition  before  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  wa.s  forgotten,  and  licfore  the  Jewish 
enmity  to  Samaria,  which  is  apparent  in  such 
IKWsages  aa  2  Chr.   xx.   37,   xxv.,    and    in    those 


o  V.  32      The  phnie  "  the  cTOpr  of  Snmiiria  "  of 
touTM  I'AiiDot  belong  b,  the  age  of  Jeroboam. 


chapters  of  Ezra  (i.-vi.)  which  belong  to  Chroni- 
cles, was  brought  to  maturity.  While  the  booki 
of  Chronicles  therefore  were  written  especially  for 
the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Habylon,  the 
book  of  Kings  was  written  for  the  whole  of  Israel, 
before  their  common  national  existence  was  hope- 
lessly  quenched. 

Another  comparison  of  considerable  interest  be- 
tween the  two  histories  may  be  drawn  in  respect  to 
the  main  design,  that  design  having  a  marked 
relation  both  to  the  individual  station  of  the  sup- 
posed writers,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  country  at  the  times  of  their  writing. 

Jeremiah  was  himself  a  prophet.  He  lived  while 
the  prophetic  office  was  in  full  vigor,  in  his  own 
person,  in  lizekiel,  and  Daniel,  and  many  others, 
both  tnie  and  false.  In  his  eyes,  as  in  truth,  the 
main  cause  of  the  fearful  calamities  of  his  country- 
men was  their  rejection  and  contempt  of  the  Word 
of  God  in  his  mouth  and  that  of  the  other  proph- 
ets; and  the  one  hope  of  deliverance  lay  in  their 
hearkening  to  the  prophets  who  still  continued  to 
speak  to  tlieni  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  the  books  of  Kings  great  promi- 
nence given  to  the  projihetic  oflice.  Not  only  are 
some  fourteen  chapters  devoted  more  or  less  to  the 
history  of  Elijah  and  I'Uisha,  the  former  of  whom 
is  but  once  named,  and  the  latter  not  once  in  the 
Chronicles;  but  besides  the  many  passages  in  which 
the  names  and  sayings  of  prophets  are  recorded 
alike  in  both  histories,  the  following  may  be  cited 
as  instances  in  which  the  compiler  of  Kings  has 
notices  of  the  propliets  which  are  peculiar  to  him- 
self. The  history  of  the  prophet  who  went  from 
Judah  to  Dethcl  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  and  of 
the  old  ])rophet  and  his  sons  who  dwelt  at  15ethel, 
1  K.  xiii.;  the  story  of  Ahijah  the  prophet  and 
Jeroboam's  wife  in  1  K.  xiv. ;  the  prophecy  of  Jehu 
the  son  of  Ilaiiani  concerning  the  house  of  Baasha, 
1  K.  xvi.;  the  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  termination  of  Jehu's  dynast)', 
in  2  K.  XV.  12;  the  reflections  in  2  K.  xvii.  7-23; 
and  above  all,  as  relating  entirely  to  Judah,  the 
narrative  of  llezekiah's  sickness  and  recovery  in  2 
K.  XX.  as  contrasted  with  that  in  2  Chr.  xxxii., 
may  be  cited  as  instances  of  that  prominence  given 
to  prophecy  and  prophets  by  the  compiler  of  the 
book  of  Kings,  which  is  also  especially  noticed  by 
De  AVette,  §  183.  and  I'arker,  traiisl.  p.  233. 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  if  we  take  into 
account  the  lengthened  history  of  Samuel  the 
prophet,  in  1  Sam.  (while  he  is  but  barely  named 
two  or  three  times  in  the  Chronicles),  a  circum- 
stance, by  the  way,  stroncly  connecting  the  books 
of  Samuel  with  those  of  Kings. 

Ezra,  on  the  contrary,  was  only  a  priest.  In  hii 
d.ays  the  prophetic  office  had  wholly  fallen  into 
abeyance.  That  evidence  of  the  Jews  being  the 
people  of  God,  which  consisted  in  the  presence  of 
prophets  among  them,  was  no  more.  But  to  the 
men  of  his  generation,  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
continuance  of  God's  favor  to  their  race  was  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru,»ialeni,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  Levitica!  worship, 
and  the  wonderful  and  providential  renewal  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions.  The  chief  instniment,  too,  for 
preserving  the  Jewish  remnant  from  nbsorjilion  into 
the  mass  of  heathenism,  and  for  maintaining  their 
national  life  till  the  coming  of  Messiah,  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  Temple,  its  ministers,  and  \U 
services.  Hence  we  see  at  once  that  the  chief  care 
of  a  good  and  enlightened  Jew  cf  the  age  of  £»«, 
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imd  all  tlie  more  if  he  were  himself  a  priest,  would 
naturally  lie  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Levitical 
ritual,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Levitical  caste.  And 
ill  compiling  a  history  of  the  past  glories  of  his 
race,  he  would  as  naturally  select  such  passages 
as  especially  bore  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  priestly 
office,  and  showed  the  deep  concern  taken  by  their 
ancestors  in  all  that  related  to  the  honor  of  God's 
House,  and  the  support  of  his  ministering  servants. 
Hence  the  Levitical  character  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  and  the  presence  of  several  detailed 
narratives  not  found  in  the  Ijooks  of  Kings,  and 
the  more  frequent  reference  to  the  jMosaic  institu- 
tions, may  most  naturally  and  simply  be  accounted 
for,  without  resorting  to  the  absurd  hypothesis  that 
the  ceremonial  law  was  an  invention  subsequent  to 
the  Captivity.  2  Chr.  xxix.,  xsx.,  xxxi.  compared 
with  2  K.  xviii.  is  perhaps  as  good  a  specimen  as 
can  be  selected  of  the  distinctive  spirit  of  the 
Chronicles.  See  also  2  Chr.  xxvi.  lG-21,  comp. 
with  2  K.  XV.  5;  2  Chr.  si.  1.3-17,  xiii.  9-20,  xv. 
1-15,  xxiii.  2-8,  comp.  with  2  K.  xi.  5-9,  and  vv. 
18,  19,  comp.  with  ver.  18,  and  many  other  pas- 
sages. Moreover,  upon  the  principle  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  influenced  by  natural  feelings 
Ui  their  selection  of  their  materials,  it  seems  most 
appropriate  that  while  the  prophetical  \vriter  in 
Kings  deals  very  fully  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
in  which  the  prophets  were  much  more  illustrious 
than  in  J  udah,  the  Levitical  writer,  on  the  contrary, 
should  concentrate  all  his  thoughts  round  Jerusalem 
where  alone  the  Levitical  caste  had  all  its  power 
and  functions,  and  should  dwell  upon  all  the 
instances  preserved  in  existing  muniments  of  the 
deeds  and  even  the  minutest  ministrations  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  of  their  faithfulness 
and  sutterings  in  the  cause  of  trutii.  This  pro- 
fessional bias  is  so  true  to  nature,  that  it  is 
Burprising  that  any  one  should  be  found  to  raise 
m  objection  from  it.  Its  subserviency  in  this 
instance  to  the  Divine  purposes  and  the  instruction 
of  the  Church,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
providential  government  of  God.  It  may  be 
further  mentioned  as  tending  to  account  simply 
and  naturally  for  the  difference  in  some  of  the  nar- 
ratives in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
respectively;  that  whereas  the  compiler  of  Ivings 
usually  quotes  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  .ludah,  the  writer  of  Chronicles  very  fre- 
quently refers  to  those  books  of  the  contemporary 
prophets  which  we  presume  to  have  contained  more 
copious  accounts  of  the  same  reigns.  This  appears 
remarkably  in  the  parallel  passages  in  1  K.  xi.  41 ; 
2  Chr.  ix.  29,  where  the  writer  of  Kings  refers  for 
"  the  rest  of  Solomon's  acts  "  to  the  "  book  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon,"  while  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
refers  to  "the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet"  and 
"the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,"  and  "the 
vi.sions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat;  "  and  in  1  K.  xiv.  29,  and  2  Chr.  xii.  15, 
where  the  writer  of  Kings  sums  up  his  history  of 
Rehoboam  with  the  words,  "  Now  the  rest  of  the 
jictB  of  Kehoboam  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kinf/s 
of  Jwhh  '!  "  whereas  the  chronicler  substitutes  "  in 
the  Book  of  Shemaiah  the  prophtt,  and  of  IcHo 
{he  seer  concerning  genealogies;''^  and  in  1  K. 
ixii.  45,  where  "  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  "  stands  instead  of  "  the  Book  of 
Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,"  in  2  Chr.  xx.  34. 
Besides  which,  the  very  formula  so  frequently 
ised,  "  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  so  and  so,  and  all 
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that  he  did,"  etc.,  necessarily  supposes  that  then 
were  in  the  chronicles  of  each  reign,  and  in  the 
other  works  cited,  many  things  recorded  which  the 
compiler  did  not  transcribe,  and  which  of  course 
it  was  open  to  any  other  compiler  to  insert  in  his 
narrative  if  he  pleased.  If  then  the  chronicler, 
WTiting  with  a  different  motive  and  different  pre- 
dilections, and  in  a  different  age,  had  access  to  the 
same  original  documents  from  which  the  author  of 
Kings  drew  his  materiab,  it  is  only  what  was  to 
be  expected,  that  he  should  omit  or  abridge  some 
things  given  in  detail  in  the  books  of  Kings,  and 
should  insert,  or  give  in  detail,  some  things  which 
the  author  of  Kings  had  omitted,  or  given  very 
briefly.  The  following  passages  which  are  placed 
side  by  side  are  examples  of  these  opposite  methods 
of  treating  the  same  subject  on  the  part  of  the  two 
writers :  — 


FuU  in  Kinss. 

1  K.  i.,  ii.  give  in  detail 
the  circumstances  of  Solo- 
mon's accession,  the  con- 
spiracy of  Adonijah,  Joab, 
Abiathar,  etc.,  and  sub- 
stitution of  Zadok  in  the 
priest's  office  in  room  of 
Abiathar,  the  submission 
of  Adonijah  and  all  his 
party,  Joab's  death,  etc. 


1  K.  lii.  5-14. 

Ver.  6.  "And  Solomon 
said,  Thou  hast  showed 
unto  thy  servant  David  my 
fiither  great  mercy,  ac- 
cording as  he  walked  be- 
fore Tbee  in  truth,  and  in 
righteousness,  and  in  up- 
rightness of  heart  witli 
Thee  ;  and  Thou  hast  kept 
for  him  this  great  kind- 
ness, tliat  Thou  hast  given 
him  a  son  to  sit  on  his 
throne,  as  it  is  this  day." 

7,  8,  9,  10.  "  And  the 
speech  pleased  the  Lord, 
that  Solomon  had  asked 
this  thing." 

11.  "  And  God  said  unto 
him."  etc. 

13.  "...  like  unto  thee 
all  thy  days." 

14.  "And  if  thou  wilt 
walk  in  my  ways,  and 
keep  my  statutes  and  my 
commandments  as  thy 
father  David  did  walk, 
then  I  will  lengthen  thy 
days." 

15.  "  And  Solomon  a- 
woke,  and  behold  it  was 
a  dream.  And  he  came 
to  Jerusalem,  and  stood 
before  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant of  the  Lord,  and 
offered  up  burnt-offer- 
ings, and  offered  peace- 
oSerings,  and  made  a  feaiit 
to  all  his  serTanti." 


S/iort  in  Chronicles 
1  Chr  xxix.  22-24. 
"  And  they  made  Solo- 
mon the  son  of  David  king 
the  second  time,  and 
anointed  him  unto  the 
Lord  to  be  the  chief  gov- 
ernor, and  Zadok  to  be 
priest.  Then  Solomon  sat 
on  the  throne  of  the  Lord 
as  king  instead  of  David 
his  father,  and  prospered, 
and  all  Israel  obeyed  him. 
And  all  the  princes  and 
the  mighty  men,  and  all 
the  sons  likewise  of  king 
David,  submitted  them- 
selves unto  Solomon  the 
king." 

2  Chr.  i.  7-12. 
Ver.  8.  "And  Solomon 
said  unto  God,  Thou  hast 
shewed  great  mercy  unto 
David  my  father. 


and  hast  made  me  to 
reign  in  his  stead." 


11.  "  And  Ood  said 
Solomon,"  etc. 

12.  "...  any  afSer  th 
have  the  like." 


13.  "  Then  Solomon 
came  from  his  journey  to 
the  high  place  that  was  at 
Gibeon  to  Jerusalem,  froni 
before  the  tabernacle  of 
the  cong  -egation, 
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FuU  in  Kings. 

16-28.  Solomon's  judg- 
ment. 

iv.  1.  "So  king  Solo- 
mon was  king  over  all 
Israel." 

2-19.  Containing  a  list 
of  Solomon's  officers. 

xi.  1-40.  Containing  his- 
tory of  Solomon's  idolatry, 
»nd  the  enmity  of  Iladad, 
and  llczon,  and  Jeroboam 
against  him. 

xii.  2.  "  Who  was  yet  in 
Egypt."  The  omission  of 
the  word  "  yet "  in  Chron. 
Is  of  course  accounted  for 
by  his  flight  to  Egypt  not 
having  been  narrated  by 
the  chronicler. 

1  K.  xiy.  22-24. 
A    detiiiled   account   of 
the  idolatries  of  Judah  in 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 


1  K.  XV.  18. 

"  Then  Asa  took  all  the 
^ver  and  the  gold  that 
were  left  in  the  treasures 
.of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house,  and  deliv- 
ered them  into  the  hand 
of  his  servants  ;  and  king 
Asa  sent  them  to  Benha- 
dad  the  son  of  Tabrimon, 
the  son  of  Hezion,  king  of 
Syria,  that  dwelt  at  Da- 
mascus, saying,  There  is 
»  league,"  etc. 

2  K.  xvi.  10-16. 

A  detiiiled  account  of 
Ahaz's  visit  to  Ihimascus, 
and  setting  up  an  altar  in 
the  temple  at  Jeru.s;ilem 
after  the  pattt-ni  of  one  at 
Damascus.  Ur|jab's  sub- 
serviency, etc. 


IX.  1-19. 
Heaekiah's  sickness, 
prayer,  and  recovery,  with 
Isaiah's  prophecy,  and  the 
.siifn  (.f  the  .shadow  on  the 
dial  ;  the  visit  of  the  Baby- 
loiii.sli  aiiibas-sadors ;  Hcze- 
kiah"s  pride,  Isaiah's  re- 
buke, and  Ilczekiah's  sub- 


SlioTt  in  Clironicles. 


and  reigned  over  Israel. 


Omitted  in  Chronicles. 

Wholly  omitted  in 
Chronicles,  except  the  al- 
lusion in  2  Chr.  x.  2,  "  It 
came  to  pass,  when  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  was  in  Egypt,  whith- 
er he  had  lied  from  the 
presence  of  Solomon  the 
king,"  etc. 


2  Chr.  xii.  1. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass 
when  Rehoboam  bad  es- 
tablished the  kingdom, 
and  had  strengthened 
himself,  he  forsook  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
Israel  with  him." 
2  Chr.  xTi.  2. 

"  Then  Asa  brought 
out  silver  and  gold  out  of 
the  treasures  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  the 
king's  house,  and 


sent  to  Benhadad 

king  of  Syria,  that  dwelt 
at  Damascus,  saying, 
There  is  a  league,"  etc. 

2  Chr.  xxviii.  22,  23. 

"  And  in  the  time  of  his 
distress  did  he  trespass 
yet  more  against  the  Lord : 
this  is  that  king  Ahaz. 
For  he  sacrificed  unto  the 
gods  of  Damascus  which 
smote  him.  And  he  .said, 
Because  the  gods  of  S^  ria 
help  them,  therefore  will 
I  sacrifice  to  them,  that 
they  may  help  me." 
xxxii.  24-26. 

"  In  those  days  Heze- 
kiah  was  sick  to  the  death, 
and  prayed  unto  the  l.,ord. 
and  lie  spake  unto  him 
and  gave  him  n  sign.  But 
llezekiah  rendered  not 
again  according  to  the 
benefit  done   unto    him ; 


n  The  annexed  list  of  kings'  mothers  shows  which 
»re  named  In  Kings  and  Chronicles,  which  in  ICings 
tlone  :  — 


Solomon    soi 

Rehoboam 

Ab^jah 

Asa 

Jchoshaphat 

.lehoram 

Aha/.iah 


1  of  Bathsheba,  K.  and  Chr.  (1.  111.  5). 

'  Nnamah,  K.  and  Chr. 

<  Maachah  or  Michaiah,  K.  and  Chr. 

'  Maachah,  da.  of  Absalom,  K.  and  Chr. 
'     Azubah,  K.  and  Chr. 

'     Athaliah,  K.  and  Chr. 

<  ZibUh,  K.  and  Chr. 


Full  in  Kings. 
mission.  Throughout  the 
history  of  Hezekiah  the 
narrative  in  2  K.  and 
Isaiah  is  much  fuller  than 
In  Chronicles. 


iS7ior/  in  Oironicles. 
for  his  heart  was  lifted  up 
therefore  there  was  wrath 
upon  him,  and  upon  Ju- 
dah and  Jerusjilem.  Not- 
withstanding, Hezekiah 
humbled  himself  for  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  both  he 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Je 
rusalem,  so  that  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  came  not  upon 
them  in  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah." Ver.  3l"  ■'  Howbeit 
in  the  business  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  princes  of 
Babylon,  who  sent  unto 
him  to  enquire  of  the 
wonder  done  in  the  land, 
God  left  him  to  try  him, 
that  he  might  know  all 
that  was  in  his  heart." 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  10. 
"And  the  Lord  spake 
to  Manasseh  and  liis  peo- 
ple :  but  they  would  not 
hearken." 

2  Chr.  xxxiv.  32,  33. 
"  And  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  did  accord- 
ing to  the  covenant  of 
God,  the  God  of  their  fath- 
ers. And  Josiah  took 
away  all  the  abominations 
out  of  all  the  countries 
that  pertained  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  and 
made  all  that  were  present 
iu  Israel  to  serve,  even  to 
serve  the  Lord  their  God." 
In  like  manner  a  comparison  of  the  history  of  the 
reigns  of  .lehoahaz,  Jehoiakini,  Jehoiacliin,  and 
Zedekiah,  will  show,  tliat,  e.\cept  in  the  matter  of 
Jehoiakini's  capture  in  tlie  4th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  deportation  to  (or  towards)  Habylon,  in  which 
tlie  author  of  Chronicles  follows  Daniel  and  Ezekiel 
(Dan.  i.  1,  2;  Ez.  xix.  9),  the  narrative  in  Chron- 
icles is  chiefly  an  aliridgmeiit  of  that  in  Kingi. 
Compare  2  K.  xxiii.  3()-;37,  with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  1-5; 
2  K.  xxiv.  1-7,  with  2  Chr.  xxsvi.  6-8;  2  K.  xxiv. 
10-17,  with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10.  From  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
13,  however,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  rather  a 
comment  upon  tlie  history  in  2  K.  xxv.  1-21,  than 
an  abridgment  of  it. 

Undi  r  this  head  should  be  noticed  also  what  may 
be  called  systemafic  aliridgnients;  as  when  the  state- 
ments ill  Kings  concerning  high-place  worship  in  the 
several  reigns  (2  K.  xii.  2,  3,  xiv.  3,  4,  xv.  3,  4,  36) 
are  either  wliolly  omitted,  or  more  cursorily  glanced 
at,  as  at  2  Chr.  xxv.  2,  xxvii.  2;  or  when  the  name  of 
the  queen-mother  is  omitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
seven  last  kings  from  Manasseh  downwards,  whose 
mothers  are  given  by  the  author  of  Kings,  hut  etnick 
out  by  the  author  of  Chronicles.  "    'I'here  is  som» 


xxl.  10-16. 
Message  from    God    to 
Slanasseh  by  His  propbeta. 
Manasseh 's  sin. 

2  K.  xxiii.  4-25. 
Detailed  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Baal-wor- 
ship and  other  idolatrous 
rites  and  places  in  Judah 
and  Israel,  by  Josiah, 
"  that  he  might  perform 
the  words  of  the  law 
which  were  written  in  the 
book  that  Hilkiah  the 
priest  found  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord." 


Amaziah  son  of  Jehoaddan,  K.  and  Chr. 

Uzziah 

"     Jecollah,  K.  and  Chr. 

Jotham 

"     Jerusha,  K.  and   Chr. 

Ahaz 

llezekiah 

"     Abi,  K   and  Chr. 

Manasseh 

"     Hephzl-bah,  K. 

Anion 

"     Meshullcmeth,  K, 

Josiah 

"     Jmlidah,  K. 

Jehoohaz 

«     Hamut<il,  K. 

Jeholakim 

"     Zebudah,   K. 

JehoJachIn 

"     Nehushta,  K. 

Zedeklub 

"     Hamutal.  K. 
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thing  systematic  also  in  the  omitted  or  abbreviated 
jccounts  of  the  idolatries  in  the  reigns  of  Solomon, 
Kehoboam,  and  Ahaz.  It  may  not  always  be  easy 
to  assign  the  exact  motives  which  influence  a 
writer,  who  is  abbreviating,  in  his  selection  of  pas- 
sages to  be  shortened  or  left  out;  but  an  obvious 
motive  in  the  case  of  these  idolatries,  as  well  as  the 
bigh-places,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  Jews  had  wholly 
ceased  during  the  Captivity,  and  that  tlie  details 
and  repetition  of  the  same  remarks  relating  to  them 
were  therefore  less  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
age.  To  see  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Chronicler 
to  deceive  and  mislead,  is  to  draw  a  conclusion  not 
fix)m  the  facts  before  us,  l)ut  from  one's  own  prej- 
udices.    It  is  not  criticism,  but  invention. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  subjoined  passages  pre- 
sent some  instances  in  which  the  books  of  Kings 
give  the  short  account,  and  the  books  of  Chronicles 
ihe  full  one. 


Short  in  KiTigs. 

1  K.  viii. 

Ver.  10.  "  And  it  came 
to  pii.<s  when  the  priests 
were  come  out  of  the  holy 


that   the   cloud  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord, 

11.  "  So  that  the  priests 
tould  not  stand  to  minis- 
ter because  of  the  cloud  : 
for  the  glovy  of  th3  Lord 
had  filled  the  house  :f  the 
Lord 

12.  "Then  said  Solo- 
mon," etc. 


Full  in  Chronicles. 

2  Chr.  V. 
Ver.  11.  "  And  it  came 
to  pass  when  the  priests 
were  come  out  of  the  holy 
place  :  (for  all  the  priests 
that  were  present  were 
sanctified,  and  did  not 
then  wait  by  course  ; 

12.  "Also  the  Levites 
which  were  the  singers, 
all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of 
Heman,  ct  Jeduthun,  with 
their  sons  and  their  breth- 
ren, being  arrayed  in 
white  linen,  having  cym- 
bals and  psalteries  and 
harps,  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  altar,  and  with 
them  120  priests,  souud- 
ing  with  trumpets:) 

13.  "  It  came  even  to 
pass,  as  the  trumpeters 
and  singers  were  as  one,  to 
make  one  sound  to  be 
heard  in  praising  and 
thanking  the  Lord ;  and 
when  they  lifted  up  their 
voice  with  the  trumpets 
ind  cymbals  and  instru- 
ments of  music,  a  and 
praised  the  Lord,  saying. 
For  He  is  good,  for  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever  ; 
that  then  the  house  was 
filled  with  a  cloud,  even 
the  house  of  the  Lord. 

14.  "  So  that  the  priests 
could  not  stand  to  minis- 
ter by  reason  of  the  cloud  : 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
had  filled  the  house  of 
God.  Then  said  Solo- 
mon," etc. 


Short  in  Kings. 
1  K.  viii. 
Ver.     62     corresponds 
with  2  Chr.  vi.  40.     Ver. 
53  is  omitted  in  Chr. 


54.  "  And  it  was  so  that 
w/ie7i  Solomon  had  made 
an  end  of  praying  all  this 
prayer  and  supplication 
unto  the  Lord,  he  arose 
from  before  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  from  kneeling 
on  his  knees  with  his 
hands  spread  up  to 
heaven." 


55-61.  "  And  he  stood 
and  blessed  all  the  con- 
gregiition,"  etc. 

62  '•  And  the  king,  and 
all  Lsrael  with  him,  offered 
sacrifices  before  the  Lord." 

1  K.  xii.  24  corresponds 


Wholly  omitted  in 
Kings,  where  from  xii.  25 
to  xiv.  20  is  occupied  with 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
seems  to  be  not  improba- 
bly taken  from  the  book 
of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite. 


xiv.  25,  26. 
A  very  brief  mention  of 


Full  in  Chrimieles. 
2  Chr   vi.,  vii. 

Ver.  41.  "  Now  there 
fore  arise.  0  Lord  God, 
into  thy  resting-place, 
thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy 
strength :  let  thy  priests, 
O  Lord  God,  be  clothed 
with  salvation,  and  thy 
saints  rejoice  in  goodness. 

42.  "  0  Lord  God,  turn 
not  away  the  face  of  thiue 
anointed  ;  remember  the 
mercies  of  David  thy  ser 
vant. 

1.  "  Now  when  Solo 
man  had  made  an  end  oj 
praying,  the  fire  came 
down  from  heaven,  and 
consumed  the  burnt-offer- 
ing and  the  sacrifices,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  house,  and  the 
priests  could  not  enter 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
because  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  had  filled  the  Lord's 
house,  ft  And  when  all 
the  children  of  Isra«l 
saw  how  the  fire  came 
down,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  upon  the  house,  they 
bowed  themselves  with 
their  faces  to  the  ground, 
upon  the  pavement,  and 
worshipped  and  praised 
the  Lord,  saying,  For  He 
is  good,  for  Ilis  mercy  en- 
dureth for  ever. 

4.  "  Then  the  king  and 
all  the  people  offered  sac- 
rifice before  the  Lord." 
with  2  Uhr.  xi.  4. 

2  Chr.  xi   5-23. 

Containing  particulars 
of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
and  the  gathering  of 
priests  and  Levites  to  Je- 
rusalem, during  his  three 
first  years,  very  likely 
from  the  book  of  Iddo,  aa 
this  passage  has  a  genea- 
logical form. 

xii.  2-9. 
A  more  detailed  account 


Shishak's     invasion,    and     of  Shishak's  invasion,  of 


plunder  of  the  sacred  and 
royal  treasures. 


1  K.  XV. 

Ver.  7.  "  And  there  was 
war  between  Abijam  and 
Jeroboam." 


the  number  and  nature  of 
his  troops,  the  capture  of 
the  fenced  cities  of  Judah, 
and  the  prophesying  of 
Shemaiah  on  the  occasion  ; 
evidently  extracted  from 
the  book  of  Shemaiah. 

2  Chr.  xiii. 

Ver.  2.  "  And  there  was 
war  between  Abijah  and 
Jeroboam." 

3-21  contains  a  detaued 
account  of    the    war  b«- 


a  A  curious  incidental  confirmation  of  the  feet  of  ferred  from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Levitioal 
this  copious  use  of  musical  instruments  in  Solomon's  musical  services,  that  the  author  of  Chronicles  was  one 
time  may  be  found  in  1  K.  x.  11,  12,  where  we  read  '  of  the  singers  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  himself. 
'hat  Solomon  made  of  the  "  great  plenty  of  almug- 1  b  This  is  obviously  repeated  here,  because  at  this 
Tees  "  which  came  from  Ophir  "  harps  and  psalteries  moment  the  priests  ought  to  have  entered  into  the 
tx  sinstTS."    Several  able  critics  (as  Bwald)  have  in-  i  bouse,  but  could  not  becai;se  of  the  glory. 
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Sliorl  m  Kingi. 


7.  "  And  the  test  of  the 
»cts  of  Abijaui,  and  all 
that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah,"  etc. 

8.  "  And  Abijam  slept 
with  his  fiithers,"  etc. 

1  K.  XV. 

12.  (Asa)  "took  away 
the  sodomites  out  of  the 
land,  and  removed  all  the 
idols  that  his  lathers  had 
made.'' 

Entirely  omitted. 

16-23  nis  war  with 
Baasha. 

23.     "  NeTertheless    in 
the  time  of  his  old  age  he 
his  feet." 


24.    "  And    Asa    slept 
with  his  fathers." 

1  K.  xxii.  41-50. 
"  Jehoshaphat  was  35 
jrears  old  when  he  began 
to  reign,"  etc.  These  few 
ver-ses  are  all  the  account 
of  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  ex- 
oept  what  is  contained  in 
the  history  of  Israel. 


AU  omitted  in  ICings. 


1  K.  xxii.  (from  history 
All  omitted  in  Kings. 


Ail  omitted  lu  Kings. 


Full  in  Ciironides. 
tween  the  two  kings  ;  of 
Abijah's  speech  to  the  Is- 
raelites, upbiaiding  them 
with  forsaking  the  Leviti- 
cal  worship,  .Mnd  glorying 
in  the  retention  of  the 
same  by  .1  uclah  ;  his  -vic- 
tories, and  his  family. 

22.  ''  And  the  i-est  of 
the  .lets  of  Abyah,  and  his 
ways  and  his  sayings,  are 
written  in  the  story  (mid- 
nish)  of  the  prophet  Iddo." 

23.  "  And  Abijah  slept 
with  his  fathers,"  etc. 
(xiv.  1,  A.  V.) 

sir.   3-15,  XT.  1-16. 

A  detailed  account  of 
the  removal  of  the  idols  ; 
the  fortif\ing  the  cities  of 
Judah  ;  of  Asa's  army;  the 
invasion  of  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  ;  A.-a's  victory  ; 
Azariah  the  son  of  Oded's 
prophecy  ;  Afa's  further 
reforms  in  the  15th  year 
of  his  reign. 

xvi.  7-14. 

Ilanani's  prophecy 

against  Asa,  for  calling  in 
the  aid  of  Tabrimon  king 
of  Syria  ;  Asa's  wrath, 
disease,  death,  embalming, 
and  burial. 

"  And   Asa   slept   with 
his   fathers,  and    died   in 
the  41st  year  of  his  reign." 
2  Chr.  xvii. 

1.  "  And  Jehoshaphat 
his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead." 

2-19  describes  how  the 
king  strengthened  himself 
agjiinst  Isi-ael  by  putting 
garrisons  in  the  fortitied 
towns  of  Judah,  and  some 
in  Ephraim  ;  his  wealth  ; 
his  zeal  in  destroying  idol- 
atry ;  his  measures  for  in- 
structing the  people  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord  by  metins 
of  priests  and  Levites  ;  his 
captains,  and  the  numbers 
of  his  troops, 
of  Israel)  =  2  Chr.  xviii. 
■    2  Chr.  xlx. 

Jehoshaphat's  reproof 
by  .lehu  the  son  of  llanani. 
His  renewed  zeal  against 
idolatry.  His  appointment 
of  judges,  and  his  charge 
to  them.  I'riests  and  Lc- 
vites  appoint*'d  as  judges 
at  Jerusalem  under  Am- 
ariah  the  high-priest. 
2  Chr.  XX.  1-30. 

Invasion  of  Moabitcs 
and  Ammonites.  Jehosl; 
aphat's  fast ;  his  prayer  to 
Ood  for  aid.  The  prophecy 
»r  Jahaziol.  Ministration 
of  the  Levites  with  the 
army.  Discomfiture  and 
plunder  of  the  enemy 
Ketum  to  .lerusalem. 
LBTitical  procession. 


Short  in  Kings. 
1  K.  xxii.  48,  49, 


Omitted  in  Kings.  The 
refusal  of  Jehoshaphat 
was  a/tn  the  prophecy  of 
Eliezer. 

Omitted  in  Kings. 


Fu'J  \H  OironieUs. 
2  Chr.  XX.  35,  36,  xxi.  1. 
2  Chr.  XX.  37. 
Prophecy  of  Elie»r. 


Omitted  in  Kings. 


2  K.  ix.  27. 
"  And  when  Ahaziah  the 
king  of  Judah  saw  this,  he 
tied  by  the  way  of  the 
garden-house.  And  Jehu 
followed  after  him,  and 
said,  Smite  him  also  in  the 
chariot.  And  tliey  did  so 
at  the  going  up  to  Our, 
which  is  by  Ibleani.  And 
he  tied  to  Megiddo,  and 
died  there.  And  his  ser- 
vants carried  him  in  a 
chariot  to  Jerusalem,  and 
buried  him  in  his  sepul- 
chre with  his  fathers  in 
the  city  cf  Davil." 


2  Chr.  xxi.  2-4. 
Additional     history    of 
Jehoshaphat's  fiimily. 

2  Chr.  xxi.  11-19,  xxii.  1 
Idolatries  of  Jehoram. 
Writing  of  Elijah.  Inva- 
sion of  Judah  by  Philis- 
tines and  Arabians. 
Slaughter  of  the  king's 
sous.  Miserable  sickneM 
and  death  of  Jehoram. 
2  Chr.  xxii.  7-9. 
"  And  the  destruction 
of  Ahaziah  was  of  God  by 
coming  to  Joram  :  for 
when  he  was  come,  he 
went  out  with  Jehoram 
against  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimshi,  whom  the  Lord 
had  anointed  to  cut  off  the 
house  of  Ahab.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  when 
Jehu  was  executing  judg- 
ment upon  the  house  of 
Ahab,  and  found  the 
princes  of  Judah  and  the 
sons  of  the  brethren  of 
Ahaziah,  that  ministered 
to  Ahaziah,  he  slew  them. 
And  he  sought  Ahaziah 
and  they  caught  him  (for 
he  was  hid  in  Samaria), 
and  they  brought  him  to 
Jehu  ;  and  when  they  had 
slain  him  they  buried  him, 
beeause,said  thej,he  is  the 
son  of  Jehashapliat,  who 
sought  the  I..ord  with  all 
his  heart.  So  the  house 
of  Ahaziah  had  no  power 
still  to  keep  the  kingdom." 

AVith  reference  to  the  above  two  accounts  of  the 
tleath  of  .-Mia/.iah,  which  have  been  thought  irre- 
eoncilable  (Kwald,  iii.  529;  I'arker's  De  Wette, 
270;  Thenius,  etc.),  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that 
the  order  of  the  event.s  is  sufficiently  intelligible  if 
we  take  the  account  in  (Jhronicles,  where  the  king- 
dom of -hidah  is  the  main  subject,  as  explanatory 
of  the  brief  notice  in  Kings,  where  it  is  only  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  history  of  Israel.  The 
order  is  clearly  as  follows :  Ahaziah  was  with 
Jehoram  at  .lezreel  when  Jehu  attacked  and  killed 
him.  Ahaziah  escaped  and  fled  by  the  IJcthgan 
road  to  Samaria,  where  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Ahab  were  strongest,  and  where  his  own  l)retliren 
were,  and  there  concealed  himself.  But  when  the 
sons  of  Ahab  were  all  put  to  death  in  Samaria,  and 
the  house  of  Ahab  had  hopelessly  lost  the  kingdom, 
he  determined  tu  make  his  submissionto  Jehu,  and 
sent  his  brethren  to  salute  the  children  of  Jehu  " 
(2  K.  X.  13),  in  token  of  his  acknowledgment  of 
liim  as  king  of  Israel,  .(ehn,  instead  of  accepting 
this  submission,  hml  them  all  put  to  death,  and 
hastened  on  to  Samaria  to  take  Ahnziah  also,  who 
he  had  prol>nbly  learnt  from  some  of  the  attendant! 


<i   Sot.  iu<  Thenius  and  others,  thi-  chlldreu  ol  J« 
boraui,  and  ot  Juzebel  the  iiuuou-iuothar 
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>r  as  he  already  knew,  was  at  Samaria.  Ahaziah 
asrain  took  to  flight  northwards,  towards  Megiddo, 
perhaps  in  hope  of  reaching  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  the  Sidonians,  his  kinsman,  or  more  prob- 
ably to  reach  the  coast,  where  tlie  direct  road  from 
Tyre  to  Kgypt  would  bring  him  to  Judah. 
[C.ESAHEA.]  He  was  hotly  pursued  by  Jehu  and 
his  followers,  and  overtaken  near  Ibleam,  and  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  managed  to  get  as  far  as 
Megiddo,  where  it  should  seem  Jehu  followed  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  where  he  was  brought  to  him 
as  his  prisoner.  There  he  died  of  his  wounds.  In 
consideration  of  his  descent  from  Jehoshaphat, 
"  wljo  sought  Jehovah  with  aU  his  heart,"  Jehu, 
who  was  at  this  time  very  forward  in  displaying 
his  zeal  for  .Jehovah,  handed  over  the  corpse  to  his 
followers,  with  permission  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem, 
which  they  did,  and  buried  him  in  the  city  of 
David.  The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  ac- 
count in  Kings  being  abridged,  and  so  bringing 
together  two  incidents  which  were  not  consecutive 
in  the  original  account.  But  if  2  K.  is.  27  had 
been  even  divided  into  two  verses,  the  first  ending 
at  "  garden-house,"  and  the  nest  beginning  "  and 
Jehu  followed  after  him,"  the  difficulty  would 
almost  disappear.  Jehu's  pursuit  of  Ahaziah  would 
only  lie  interrupted  by  a  day  or  two,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  the  least  unusual  in  the  omission 
to  notice  this  interval  of  time  in  the  concise  abridged 
narrative.  We  should  then  understand  that  the 
word  also  in  the  oriyirwl  narrative  referred  not  to 
Jehoram,  but  to  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah,' who  had 
just  before  been  smitten,  and  the  death  of  Ahaziah 
would  fail  under  2  K.  s.  17.  If  Beth-gan  (A.  V. 
"garden-house  ")  be  the  same  as  En-gannim,  now 
Jenin,  it  lay  directly  on  the  road  from  Jezreel  to 
Samaria,  and  is  also  the  place  at  which  the  road 
to  Megiddo  and  the  coast,  where  Caesarea  afterwards 
stood,  turns  off  from  the  road  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria."  In  this  case  the  mention  of  Beth-gan 
in  Kings  as  the  direction  of  Ahaziah's  flight  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  statement  in  Chronicles  that 
he  concealed  himself  in  Samaria.  This  is  also  sub- 
stantially Keil's  explanation  (p.  288,  289).  Jlovers 
proposes  an  alteration  of  the  test  (p.  92,  note),  but 

not  very  successfully  (rTl^rT^^  S-IH  Sh*T  in- 
stead of  •in;';b^^  ^ns2*5). 

The  other  principal  additions  in  the  books  of 
Chronicles  to  the  facts  stated  in  Kings  are  the 
following.  In  2  Chr.  xxiv.  17-2i  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  Joash's  relapse  into  idolatry  after  the  death 
of  Jehoiada,  of  Zechariah's  prophetic  rebuke  of 
him,  and  of  the  stoning  of  Zechariah  by  the  king's 
command  in  the  very  court  of  the  Temple;  and  the 
Syrian  invasion,  and  the  consequent  calamities  of 
the  close  of  Joash's  reign  are  stat«d  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  this  iniquity.  The  book  of 
Kings  gi\es  the  history  of  the  Sjxian  invasion  at 
the  close  of  Joash's  reign,  but  omits  all  mention 
of  Zechariah's  death.  In  the  account  of  the  Syrian 
mvasion  also  some  details  are  given  of  a  battle  in 
which  .Jehoash  was  defeated,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned in  Kings,  and  repeated  reference  is  made  to 
the  sin  of  tlie  king  and  people  as  having  drawn 
\owa  this  jud!;;ment  upon  them.  But  though  the 
apostasy  of  Jehoash  is  not  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Kings,  yet  it  is  clearly  implied  in  the  expression 
(2  K.  xii.  2),  "  Jehoash  did  that  which  was  ri^ht 


"  See  Van  de  Velde's  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  342. 


in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  all  his  days,  wherein  Jehoiada 
the  priest  instructed  him."  The  silence  of  Kings 
is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  author  fol- 
lowing here  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings,  in  which 
Zechariah's  death  was  not  given.  And  the  truth 
of  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  is  con- 
firmed by  the  distinct  reference  to  the  death  of 
Zechariah,  Luke  xi.  49-51. 

2  Chr.  xsv.  5-16  contains  a  statement  of  a  ge- 
nealogical character,*  and  in  connection  with  it  an 
account  of  the  hiring  of  100,000  mercenaries  out 
of  Israel,  and  their  dismissal  by  Amaziah  on  the 
bidding  of  a  man  of  God.  This  is  foOowed  by  an 
account  (in  greater  detail  than  that  in  Kings)  of 
Amaziah's  victory  over  the  Edomites,  the  plunder 
of  certain  cities  in  Judah  by  the  rejected  mercenaries 
of  Israel,  the  idolatry  of  Amaziah  with  the  idols  of 
Edoni,  and  his  rebuke  by  a  prophet 

2  Chr.  xxvi.  5-20  contains  particulars  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  his  wars  with  the  Philistines,  his 
towers  and  walls  which  he  built  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judah,  and  other  statistics  concerning  his  kingdom, 
somewhat  of  a  genealogical  character ;  and  lastly, 
of  his  invasion  of  the  priestly  office,  the  resistance 
of  Azariah  the  priest,  and  the  leprosy  of  the  king. 
Of  all  this  nothing  is  mentioned  in  Kings  except 
the  fact  of  Uzziah's  leprosy  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign;  a  fact  which  confirms  the  history  in 
Chronicles.  The  silence  of  the  book  of  Kings  may 
most  probably  be  explained  here  on  the  mere  prin- 
ciple of  abridgment. 

2  Chr.  xxvii.  2-C  contains  some  particulars  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham,  especially  of  the  building  done 
by  him,  and  the  tribute  Daid  by  the  Ammonites, 
which  are  not  contained  in  Kings. 

2  Chr.  xxviii.  17-19  gives  details  of  invasions  by 
Edomites  and  PhiUstines,  and  of  cities  of  Judah 
taken  by  them  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  which  are  not 
recorded  in  Kings.  2  K.  xvi.  5  speaks  only  of  the 
hostile  attacks  of  Eezin  and  Pekah.  But  2  Chr. 
xxix.-xxxi.  contains  by  far  the  longest  and  most 
important  addition  to  the  narrative  in  the  book  of 
Kings.  It  is  a  detailed  and  circumstantial  account 
of  the  purification  of  the  Temple  by  Hezekiah's 
orders  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  with  the  names 
of  all  the  principal  I^evites  who  took  part  in  it,  and 
the  solemn  sacrifices  and  musical  ser\ices  with 
which  the  Temple  was  reopened,  and  the  worship 
of  God  reinstated,  after  the  desuetude  and  idolatries 
of  Ahaz"s  reign.  It  then  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  celebration  of  a  great  Passover  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  second  month,  kept  by  all  the  tribes,  telling  us 
that  "  since  the  time  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David 
king  of  Israel  there  \ras  not  the  like  in  Jerusalem;  " 
and  goes  on  to  describe  the  destruction  of  idols 
l)Oth  in  Judah  and  Israel;  the  revival  of  the  courses 
of  priests  and  Levites,  with  the  order  for  their 
proper  maintenance,  and  the  due  supply  of  the 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  sacrifices ;  the  prepara 
tion  of  chambers  in  the  Temple  for  the  reception 
of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things,  with  the  names 
of  the  various  Levites  appointed  to  different  charges 
connected  with  them.  Of  this  there  is  no  mention 
in  Kings:  only  the  high  religious  character  and 
zeal,  and  the  attachment  to  the  law  of  iSIoses, 
ascribed  to  him  in  2  K.  xviii.  4-6,  is  iu  exact  ac- 
cordance with  these  details. 

2  Chr.  xxxii.  2-8  supplies  some  interesting  facta 


6  From  1  Chr.  ix.  1,  it  appears  tliat  "  The  Book  of 
the  ChroQicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judali "  contained  i 
copious  collection  of  genealosries. 
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jonnected  with  the  defense  of  Jerusalem,  and  its 
lupplies  of  water,  in  llezekiali's  reign,  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  2  K.  sviii. 

2  (  lir.  xxxiii.  11-1'J  contains  the  history  of 
Maiinsseh's  captivity,  deportation  to  Babylon,  re- 
pentance and  restoration  to  his  throne,  and  an 
account  of  his  buildings  in  Jerusalem  after  his 
return.  The  omission  of  this  remarkable  passage 
of  history  in  the  book  of  Kings  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  account  for.  Hut  since  the 
circumstances  are,  in  the  main,  in  harmony  with 
tlie  narrative  in  Kings,  -and  with  what  we  know 
of  the  profane  history  of  the  times  (as  Keil  has 
shown,  p.  427),  and  since  we  have  seen  numerous 
other  omissions  of  important  events  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  to  disbelieve  or  reject  it  on  tliat  account, 
or  to  make  it  a  ground  of  discrediting  the  book 
of  Chronicles,  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Bound  criticism.  Indeed  all  the  soberer  German 
critics  accept  it  as  truth,  and  place  Manasseli's 
captivity  under  E^sarhaddon  (Bertheau,  m  loc.)." 
Bertheau  suggests  that  some  support  to  the  account 
may  jjerliaps  be  found  in  2  K.  xx.  17  fF.  Movers, 
while  he  defends  the  truth  of  Manasseli's  exile  to 
Babylon,  seems  to  give  up  the  story  of  his  repent- 
ance, and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  moral  romance, 
such  as  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith.  But  such 
a  mode  of  explaining  away  jilain  historical  state- 
ments of  a  trustworthy  historian,  who  cites  contem- 
porary documents  as  his  authority  (let  alone  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Bilile  histories  as  "  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  ").  cainiot  reasonalJy  be  ac- 
cepted. There  is  doubtless  some  reason  why  the 
repentance  of  Manasseli  for  his  dreadful  and  heinous 
wickedness  was  not  recorded  in  the  book  qf  Kings, 
and  why  it  was  recorded  in  Chronicles;  just  as 
there  is  some  reason  why  the  repentance  of  the 
thief  on  the  cross  is  only  recorded  by  one  evangelist, 
and  why  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  three  first  Gospels.  It  may  be  a 
moral  reason :  it  may  have  been  that  Jlanasseh's 
guilt  being  permanent  in  its  fatal  eflects  upon  his 
country,  he  was  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in 
the  national  record  as  the  sixful  king,  though, 
having  obtained  mercy  as  a  penitent  man,  his  re- 
pentance and  pardon  were  to  have  a  record  in  the 
more  private  chronicle  of  the  churcii  of  Israel.  But, 
whatever  the  cause  of  this  silence  in  the  book  of 
Kings  may  be,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  rejec- 
tion as  non-historical  of  any  part  of  this  narrative 
in  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

Passing  over  several  other  minor  additions,  such 
as  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12-14,  xxxv.  25,  xxxvi.  G,  7,  Vi, 
17,  it  may  suffice  to  notice  i^  the  last  place  the 
circumstantial  account  of  Jo.siAii  s  I'assovkk  in 
2  Ciir.  xxxv.  1-19,  as  compared  with  2  K.  xxiii. 
21-23.  'liiis  a<lditioii  has  the  same  strong  I.evitical 
character  that  apf)ear8  in  some  of  the  other  addi- 
tions; contJiins  the  names  of  many  Levites,  and 
especially,  as  in  so  many  other  passa^'es  of  Chron- 
icles, the  names  of  singers;  but  is  in  every  respect, 
except  as  to  the  time,''  confirmatory  of  the  brief 
account  in  Kings.  It  refers,  curiously  enough,  to 
a  great  I'assover  held  in  the  days  of  Samuel  (thus 

a  In  like  manner  the  Book  of  Kings  is  silent  con- 
cernini?  Jeholakim's  being  carried  to  Uub^  lou  ;  and 
yet  Dan.  i.  2,  Kz.  xlx.  I),  botli  «xpre«wly  luoutlon  it, 
li   acrordanre  with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  6. 

'■   S*«e  uliove,  undi-r  II. 
Thiji  nppears  l>v  roiiipnrinK  tlie  pnrnllel  p,iS(>nKei>, 


lefining  the  looser  expressions  in  2  K.  xxiii.  2S^ 
'  the  days  of  the  judges  "),  of  which  the  nienmrial. 
like  that  of  Joab's  terrible  campaign  in  ICdoni  (IK. 
xi.  15,  10),  has  not  been  preserved  in  tlie  books  of 
Samuel,  and  ena1)les  us  to  reconcile  one  of  those 
little  verbal  apparent  discrepancies  which  are  jumped 
at  by  hostile  and  unscrupulous  criticism.  l"or  the 
detailed  account  of  the  two  I'a.ssovers  in  the  rei>:n8 
of  Hezekiah  and  Josiali  enables  us  to  see,  that, 
while  Hezekiah's  was  most  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
tensive feasting  and  joy  with  which  it  was  celelinited, 
losiah's  was  more  to  be  praised  for  the  exact  order 
in  which  everything  was  done,  and  the  fuller  union 
of  all  the  trilies  in  the  celebration  of  it  (2  Chr.  xxx. 
,  xxxv.  18;  2  K.  xxiii.  22).  As  regards  dis- 
crepancies which  have  lieen  imagined  to  exist  be- 
tween the  narratives  in  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
besides  those  already  noticed,  and  besides  those 
which  are  too  trifling  to  require  notice,  the  account 
of  the  repair  of  the  Temple  by  King  Joash,  and 
that  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  Ijy  Ilazael  in  the 
same  reign  may  be  noticed.  For  the  latter,  see 
Jo.\su.  As  regards  the  former,  the  only  real  dif- 
ficulty is  the  position  of  the  chest  for  receiving  the 
contributions.  The  writer  of  2  K.  xii.  9  seems  to 
jiiace  it  in  the  inner  court,  close  to  the  brazen  altar, 
and  sajs  that  the  priests  who  kept  the  door  put 
therein  all  the  money  that  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  Jehovah.  The  writer  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8, 
places  it  apparently  in  the  outer  court,  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  inner  court,  and  makes  the  princes 
and  people  cast  the  money  into  it  themselves. 
Bertheau  thinks  there  were  two  chests.  Lightfoot, 
that  it  was  first  placed  by  the  altar,  and  afterwards 
removed  outside  at  the  gate  (ix.  374,  375),  but 
whether, either,  of  these  be  the  true  explanation,  or 
whether  rather  the  same  spot  be  not  intended  by 
the  two  descriptions,  the  point  is  too  unimportant 
to  require  further  consideration  in  this  place. 

I'loni  the  above  comparison  of  parallel  narratives 
in  the  two  books,  wliich.  if  given  at  all,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  somewhat  fully,  in  order  to  give 
them  fairly,  it  appears  that  the  results  are  precisely 
what  would  naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  writer  of  Chronicles,  having  the 
books  of  Kings  before  him,''  and  to  a  great  extent 
making  those  books  the  basis  of  his  own.  but  also 
having  his  own  personal  views,  predilections,  and 
motives  in  writing,  writing  for  a  ditterent  age,  and 
for  people  under  wry  diflerent  circumstances;  and, 
moreoxer,  havini;  before  him  the  original  aulliorities 
from  which  the  books  of  Kings  were  compiled,  as 
well  as  some  others,  naturally  rearranged  the  older 
narrative  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  his  tastes:  gave 
in  full  pas.'iages  which  the  other  had  abridged,  in- 
serted what  had  been  wholly  omitted,  omitted  some 
things  which  the  other  had  inserted,  including 
everything  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
showed  the  color  of  his  own  mind,  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  pas.sages  wliich  he  selected  from  the 
ancient  documents,  but  in  the  reflections  which  ho 
frequently  adds  ujion  the  events  which  he  relates, 
and  possibly  sUso  in  the  turn  given  to  some  of  the 
sjieeches  which  he  records.    But  to  say,  as  has  been 


rest  of  the  acta,"  etc.,  comes  In  In  both  books.  See, 
f.  p.  1  K.  XV.  23,  24,  uiid  2  Chr.  xvi.  11,  12.     Of  thU 

1  K.  xlv.  81.  XV.  1,  conipitred  with  2  Chr.  xii.  lt>.  xlll. 
1,  2,  Is  onothur  striklnil  proof.  So  Is  the  repctltio* 
of  rare  wonU   ouiid  In  K.  hv  the  Chronicler.     I'onip 

2  K    \li    14  «itli  2  Chr.  xxv.  24,  2  K.  xv.  .''>  with 


tnd  «.sf«LUll>   uoiicliig  how  the  formula,  "Now  the  lOhr.  xxvi.  21,  1  K.  Iv.  2'>  with  2  Ohr.  Ix.  Z\ 
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said  or  insinuated,  that  a  different  view  of  super- 
natural ai^eiicy  and  Divine  interposition,  or  of  the 
Mosaic  irstitutions  and  the  I.evitical  worship,  is 
giteu  in  tlie  two  books,  or  that  a  less  historical 
character  belongs  to  one  than  to  the  other,  is  to 
gay  what  has  not  the  least  foundation  in  fact. 
Supernatnral  agency,  as  in  the  cloud  which  fiUed 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  1  K.  viii.  10,  11;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  to  Solomon,  iii.  5, 11,  ix.  2  fl! ; 
the  withering  of  Jeroboam's  hand,  xiii.  3-0 ;  the 
fire  from  heaven  which  consumed  Elijah's  sacrifice, 
jiviii.  3S,  and  numerous  other  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  Elijah  and  Ehsha;  the  smiting  of  Sennacherib's 
army,  2  K.  xix.  35 ;  the  going  liack  of  the  shadow 
on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  xx.  11;  and  in  the  very  frequent 
prophecies  uttered  and  fidfiiled,  is  really  more  olten 
adduced  in  these  books  than  in  the  Chronicles. 
The  selection  therefore  of  one  or  two  instances  of 
miraculous  agency  which  happen  to  be  mentionetl 
in  Chronicles  and  not  in  Kings,  as  indications  of 
the  superstitious  credulous  disposition  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Captivity,  can  have  no  eft'ect  but  to  mis- 
lead. The  same  may  be  said  of  a  selection  of  pas- 
sages in  Chronicles  in  wliich  the  mention  of  Jewish 
idolatry  is  omitted.  It  conveys  a  false  inference, 
because  the  truth  is  that  the  Chronicler  does  expose 
the  idolatry  of  Judah  as  severely  as  the  author  of 
Kings,  and  traces  the  destruction  of  Judah  to  such 
idolatry  quite  as  clearly  and  forcibly  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
14  tf.).  The  author  of  Kings  again  is  quite  as 
explicit  in  his  references  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
has  many  allusions  to  the  Levitical  ritual,  though 
he  does  not  dwell  so  copiously  upon  the  details. 
See  e.  q.  1  K.  ii.  3,  iii.  14,  viii.  2,  4,  9.  53,  56,  ix. 
9,  20,  i.  12,  xi.  2,  xii.  31,  32;  2  K.  xi.  5-7,  12, 
xii.  5,  II,  13,  16,  xiv.  6,  xvi.  13,  1.5,  xvii.  7-12, 
13-15,  34-39,  xviii.  4,  6,  xxii.  4,  5,  8  ff.,  xxiii.  21. 
&c.,  besides  the  constant  references  to  the  Temple, 
and  to  the  illegality  of  high-place  worship.  So  that 
remarks  on  the  Levitical  tone  of  Chronicles,  when 
made  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  notion  that 
the  law  of  Jloses  w.is  a  late  invention,  and  that  the 
Levitical  worship  was  of  post-Habylonian  growth, 
are  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  testimony  of  the  books 
of  Kings,  as  well  as  those  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Samuel.  The  opinion  that  these  liooks  were  com- 
piled "  towards  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile," 
is  doubtless  also  adopted  in  order  to  weaken  as 
much  as  possible  the  force  of  this  testimony  (De 
Wette,  ii.  p.  248;  Th.  Parker's  transl.).  As  re- 
gards the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  judgment  of 
critics  "of  the  liberal  school,"  on  such  questions, 
it  may  be  observed  by  the  way  that  they  commence 
every  such  investigation  with  this  axiom  as  a  start- 
ing point,  "  Nothing  supernatural  can  be  true." 
All  prophecy  is  of  course  comprehended  under  this 
axiom,  livery  writing  therefore  containing  any 
reference  to  the  Captivity  of  the  Jews,  as  1  K.  viii. 
46,  47,  ix.  7,  8,  must  have  been  written  after  the 
events  rel'erred  to.  No  events  of  a  supernatural 
kind  cuuld  be  attested  in  contemporary  historical 
documents.  All  the  narratives  therefore  in  wliicti 
such  events  are  narrated  do  not  belong  to  the 
undent  annals,  but  nmsl  be  of  later  growth,  and  so 
»n.  How  far  the  mind  of  a  critic,  who  has  such 
in  axiom  to  start  with,  is  free  to  appreciate  the 
Dther  and  more  delicate  kinds  of  evidence  by  which 
the  date  v''  documents  is  decided  it  is  easy  to  per- 


ceive. However,  these  remarks  are  made  here  solely 
to  assist  the  reader  in  coming  to  a  right  decision 

questions  connected  with  the  criticism  of  the 
books  of  Kings. 

V.  The  last  point  for  our  consideration  is  the 
place  of  these  books  in  the  Canon,  and  the  references 
to  them  in  the  N.  T.  Their  canonical  authority 
having  never  been  disputed,  it  is  needless  to  bring 
forward  the  testimonies  to  their  authenticity  which 
may  be  found  in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Au- 
gustine, etc.,  or  in  Bp.  Cosin,  or  any  other  modern 
work  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  [Caxon.]  They 
are  reckoned,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  among 
the  Prophets  [Busle,  vol.  i.  p.  304  a],  in  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  jwsition  in 
accordance  with  the  supposition  that  they  were 
compiled  by  Jeremiah,  and  contain  the  narrativea 
of  the  different  prophets  in  succession.  They  are 
frequently  cited  by  our  Lord  and  by  the  Apostles. 
Thus  the  allusions  to  Solomon's  glory  (JIatt.  vi. 
29);  to  the  queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon  to 
hear  his  wisdom  (xii.  42) ;  to  the  Temple  (Acts  vii. 
47,  48);  to  the  great  drought  in  the  days  of  Elijah, 
and  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25,  20) ;  to  the 
cleansing  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  (ver.  27 ) ;  to  the 
charge  of  Eli.sha  to  Gehazi  (2  K.  iv.  29,  comp.  with 
Luke  X.  4);  to  the  dress  of  Elijah  (Mark  i.  0,  comp. 
with  2  K.  i.  8);  to  the  complaint  of  Elijah,  and 
God's  answer  to  him  (Rom.  xi.  3,  4);  to  the  raising 
of  the  Shunammite's  son  from  the  dead  (Heb.  si. 
35) ;  to  the  giving  and  withholding  the  rain  in  answer 
to  Elijah's  prayer  (Jam.  v.  17,  18;  Rev.  xi.  6);  to 
Jezebel  (Rev.  ii.  20);  are  all  derived  from  the  books 
of  Kings,  and,  with  the  statement  of  Elijah's  pres- 
ence at  the  Transfiguration,  are  a  striking  testimony 
to  their  value  for  the  purpose  o£  religious  teaching, 
and  to  their  authenticity  as  a  portion  of  the  Word 
of  God." 

On  the  whole  then,  in  this  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  Israeli  tish  people  lo  wliich  the  name  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  has  been  given,  we  have  (if  we 
except  those  errors  in  numbers,  which  are  either 
later  additions  to  the  original  work,  or  accidental 
corruptions  of  the  text)  a  most  important  and 
accurate  account  of  that  people  during  upwards  of 
four  hundred  years  of  their  national  existence,  de- 
livered for  the  most  part  by  contemporary  writers, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  Considering  the 
conciseness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  simplicity  ol 
the  style,  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  these 
books  convey  of  the  characters,  conduct,  and  man- 
ners of  kings  and  people  during  so  long  a  period  is 
truly  wonderful.  Tie  insight  they  give  us  into  the 
aspect  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  into  the  religious,  military,  and  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  people,  their  arts  and  manufactures, 
the  state  of  e<lucation  and  learning  among  them, 
their  resources,  commerce,  exploits,  alliances,  the 
causes  of  their  decadence,  and  finally  of  their  ruin, 
is  most  clear,  interesting,  and  instructive.  In  a 
few  brief  sentences  we  acquire  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  Syria,  Assyria, 
Babylon,  and  other  neighboring  nations,  than  had 
been  preserved  to  us  in  all  the  other  remains  of 
antiquity  up  to  the  recent  discoveries  in  hieroglyph- 
ical  and  cuneiform  monuments.  If  we  seek  in 
them  a  system  of  scientific  chronology,  we  maj 


J  Tho  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  (Luke  ix.  13,    K.  sviii.  12.  2  K.  ii.  16.  are  also,  in  a  different  w^ 
3  K.  iv.  42 ;. John  vi.  9.  2  K   iv.  43),  and  the  catchiug    N.  T.  references  to  the  books  of  Kings. 
»w»y  of  Philip,  Acta  viii.  39,  40,  aj   iompared  with  1  1 
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Indeed  t>e  disappointed:  but  if  we  are  content  to 
read  accurate  and  truthful  history,  ready  to  fit  into 
ita  proper  place  whenever  the  exact  chronology  of 
the  times  shall  have  been  settled  from  other  sources, 
then  we  shall  assuretily  find  they  will  abundantly 
repay  the  most  laborious  study  which  we  can  be- 
stow upon  them. 

But  it  is  for  their  deep  religious  teaching,  and 
for  the  insii^ht  which  they  give  us  into  God's  provi- 
dential and  moral  government  of  the  world,  that 
they  are  above  all  valuable.  The  books  which 
descril-e  the  wisdom  and  the  glory  of  Solomon,  and 
yet  record  his  fall;  which  make  us  acquainted  witli 
the  painful  ministry  of  Elijah,  and  his  translation 
into  heaven;  and  which  tell  us  liow  the  most  niag- 
nificeiit  t«mple  ever  built  for  God's  glory,  and  of 
which  He  vouchsafed  to  bike  jwssession  by  a  visible 
Byiulx'l  of  his  presence,  w;is  consigned  to  the  flames 
and  to  desolation,  for  the  sins  of  those  who  wor- 
shipped in  it,  read  us  such  lessons  concerning  both 
God  and  man,  ;u3  are  the  best  evidence  of  their 
divine  origin,  and  nialve  them  the  richest  treasure 
to  every  Christian  man. 

On  the  [Mints  discussed  in  the  preceding  article 
see  Ussher's  ChroimliKjia  Sucrii ;  Hales"  AiKdi/sis; 
Clinton's  Fast.  Udlvn.  vol.  i. ;  Lepsius,  Koidgsbiivli 
d.  j1£(jypt. ;  Bcrtiieau's  Biich.  d.  Chronilc ;  Keil, 
C/ironik;  Movers,  Kril.  Unterswh.  iib.  d.  Bibl. 
Chroiiik  ;  De  Wette,  EinUilwiij ;  Ewald's  Gts- 
c/iic/Ue  des  VulL  hi:;  Hansen,  Egypt's  Place  in 
JlisC. ;  Geneste's  Parallel  IJisturies ;  Kawlinson's 
JItrodotus,  and  Bampkm  LtrA.  ;  J.  \V.  Bosanquet, 
Cliiotwlogij  of  Times  of  Ezra,  Transact,  of 
Chroruihxj.  Instil.  No.  iii.;  Maurice,  Kings  ami 
Prophets.  ,  A.  C.  H. 

*  Oilier  commenlartes  and  helps.  —  Among  the 
older  writers  may  be  mentioned  Theodoret,  Qturs- 
tiones  in  libros  iii.  el  iv.  Iie(jnorum  (0pp.  vol.  i. 
ed.  Schultze  et  Niisselt,  1769);  Seb.  Schmid,  Ad- 
noUiU.  in  libros  lier/um  (1697);  Calmet,  C'oinmen- 
tdire  literal,  etc.  vol.  ii.  (1724);  Jo.  Clericus  (Le 
Clerc),  Vet.  Test  libii  historici,  etc.  (1733);  Bp. 
Patrick,  Comm.  on  the  Hist.  Books  of  the  0.  T., 
5th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  (1738);  and  the  commentators  in 
the  Crilici  Sacri,  torn.  ii.  pp.  635-678  (1700). 
The  principal  later  writers  are  Maurer,  Comm.  Crit. 
i.  198-231  (1835);  Thenius,  Die  Bucher  der  Kd- 
ni(/e  erkliirl  (Lief.  is.  of  the  Kurzi/ef.  exeg. 
j/andb.,  1849);  K.  F.  Keil,  Bucher  I'ler  Koniye 
(1848),  Engl,  tnins.  Edin.  18.57;  and  also  Comm. 
iib.  die  Biicher  der  Konif/e  (Theil  ii.  Bd.  iii.  of  the 
Bibl.  Comm.  iib,  da»  A.  Test,  by  Keil  and  Delitzsch) ; 
Vaihinger,  Kiinifje,  Biicher  der,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyk.  viii.  2-8  (1857);  Wordsworth,  Books  of 
Kinys,  etc.,  in  his  /My  Bible,  with  Xotes  and  Jn- 
trcxluctions,  vol.  iii.  (1866);  and  Dr.  Biilir  in 
Lange's  Bibelwerk  (in  preparation,  1808).  For  a 
long  list  of  writerg  on  single  dilficult  passages  in 
Kincs,  see  Danz's  Unirersid-  WOrlerbuch,  p.  555  f. 
De  Wette's  (Jerman  translation  of  these  books  (in 
big  //eilif/e  Schrif,  4«  AuH.,  1858)  and  the  Frencli 
translation  of  II.  A.  I'erret-(ientil,  publ.  by  the 
Socielti  Bibli'/ue  Protestante  (Paris,  186(i),  enilx)dy 
tlie  results  of  the  l)C8t  modern  scholarship.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  paraphrastic.  Other  translations 
«f  considerable  value,  accompanied  with  note.s,  are 
those  of  Dathe,  I.ibri  hist.  Vet.  Test.  (Hala;,  1784); 
J.  I).  Micii-ielis,  Deutsche  Uebers.  d.  A.  Test. 
TXmX  xii.  (1785);  and  S.  Cahen,  La  Bible,  trad. 
<Ufur.  toiii.  viii.  (Paris,  1830). 
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I  from  these  books,  see  Jahn's  Uebrete  Common. 
wealth,  pp.  82-133  (Andover,  1828);  .Milman'* 
//i.itury  of  the  Jews,  i.  319-451  (Amer.  ed.);  1*1- 
frey,  Lectures  on  ihe  .Jewish  i^criptures,  ii.  44-146 
(I5oston,  1852);  Stanley's /.erfures  on  the  Jewish 
Church,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  xxvi.-xl.;  Bcrtheau,  Zitr 
Geschichle  der  Israeliten,  pp.  304-357  ;  Ewald. 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  Bd.  iii.,  3e  Ausg.  (180G); 
and  Gilder's  article  Konii/e  in  Herzog's  lieal- 
Kuryk.  viii.  8-16.  Of  a  kindred  character  is  the 
valuable  chapter  on  "  Kunige  "  in  Saalschiitz's  Das 
.Mosaische  Itecht,  i.  72-89.  Newman's  Uisl.  of  the 
Hebrew  Monarchy  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1853)  is  written 
from  a  purely  naturalistic  stand-point.  For  the  con- 
nection of  the  Hebrews  with  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
during  this  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  we 
have  JI.  von  Niebuhr's  Gesch.  Assur's  und  Babel's, 
pp.  51,  85  f.,  164,  171,  214,  &c.;  Oppert  and 
Menant's  Les  Pastes  de  Saryon  (Paris,  1803); 
Oppert's  Inscriptions  des  Saryonides  (Versailles, 
18U3);  Kawlinson's  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient 
Eastern  World,  especially  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  (Lond. 
1864,  1805);  and  Layard's  Discorems  in  ihe 
Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  especially  ch.  mv. 
(Lond.  Ihtj3).  G.  Rawlinsun  louclies  o.i  iliis  la.st 
topic  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  (already  referre<J  to) 
lor  1859,  ch.  v.  See  further,  on  the  chronolo};y  of 
these  books,  the  work  of  Wolff  and  others  referred 
to  under  the  art.  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  451.  and 
Hiehm,  Saryon  u.  S(dmanassar,  in  the  Theul, 
Stud.  u.  Kril.  1868,  pp.  683-098. 

Of  the  Introductions  to  the  O.  T.,  those  in  par- 
ticular of  Hiivernick  (ii.  148-226)  and  Bleek  (pp. 
355-401)  furnish  a  good  outline  of  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  authorship,  sources,  and  his- 
torical character  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  See  also 
Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.  ii.  1-40  (1802). 
and  Kuenen,  Hist.  crit.  des  livres  de  I'Ancien  Test., 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  400-441  (Paris,  1806). 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  interest  of 
these  chronicles  centres  largely  in  the  personaJ 
character  and  history  of  those  who  are  mentioned 
in  thenA.  The  reader  therefore  will  find  important 
aid  for  the  study  of  these  books  in  the  articles 
on  the  names  in  the  Dictionary  (Solomon,  .Icroboam, 
.lehu,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Ahab,  Jehoram,  He/.ekiah, 
Jlanjisseii,  Isaiah,  and  others),  which  represent  this 
period  of  Helirew  history.  The  copious  articles  on 
JuD.vit,  Ki.N(ii>oM  Of,  and  Iskaki.,  Kin(;i)om 
OK,  may  be  consulted  for  the  same  purpose.     H. 

KINRED  is  the  reading  of  tlie  original  edi- 
tion of  the  A.  V.  (.v.  1).  1611)  in  all  the  pjussagea 
in  which  "  kindred  "  now  stands  in  later  editions. 
This  substitution  is  one  of  the  changes  which  illus- 
trate tlie  "large  amount  of  ticit  and  unacknowl- 
edged revision  "  which  the  English  Scrijitures  have 
gradually  undergone.  See  Trench,  Authorized 
Version,  p.  05  (2d  ed.).  H. 

*  KINREDS  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1011  has  also 
(^■e  alK)ve)  given  place  in  later  editions  to  "kin- 
dreds,"   in   the  sense  of  families  or  trilies.     The 

origin.il  terms  are  in  the  O.  T.  mnClTO  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  28;  Ps.  xxii.  27,  Ac),  and  in  the  N.  T. 
varpiai  (.Vets  iii.  25)  and  d>vKal  (Hev.  i.  7,  vii. 
9,  &c.).  H. 


KIR  ("I"'i7  [wall,    walled  place]:   [Am.  i.  5,] 
Xap^ov;   [ix.  7,  jSjflpos;  Is.,   LXX.  omit;  2  K. 
xvi.  9,  Hoin.  Vat.  omit,  Alex.  KupTjvTj:]    Cyretie] 
is   mentioned   by  .Amos  (ix.  7)  as  the   land   from 
For  historical  sketches  derived  to  a  great  extent  i  which  the  Syrians  (.Vramaaus)  were  once  "  brought 
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np;"  i.  e.  apparentlj-,  as  the  country  where  they 
had  dwelt  before  migrating  to  the  region  north  of 
Palestine.  It  was  also,  curiously  enough,  the  land 
to  which  the  captive  Syrians  of  Damascus  were 
removed  by  Tigiath-Pileser  on  his  conquest  of  that 
oity  (2  K.  xvi.  9;  conip.  Am.  i.  5).  Isaiah  joins 
it  with  Elam  in  a  passage  where  Jerusalem  is 
threatened  with  an  attack  from  a  foreign  army 
(xxii.  6).  These  notices,  and  the  word  itself,  are 
all  the  data  we  possess  for  determining  tlie  site. 
A  variety  of  conjectures  have  been  offered  on  this 
point,  grounded  on  some  similarity  of  name.  Ren- 
nell  suggested  iTwrdistan  (Geof/nip/iy  of  Herodotus, 
p.  391);  Vitringa,  Cfrrine,  a  town  of  Media; 
Bochart  (Phnleg,  iv.  .32,  p.  293).  Ciirem  or  Curna, 
likewise  in  Media.  But  the  common  opinion  among 
recent  commentators  has  been  that  a  tract  on  the 
river  Kur  or  C'^/-us  (Kvpos)  is  intended.  This  is 
the  view  of  Rosenm  idler,  Michaelis,  and  Gesenius. 
Winer  sensibly  remarks  that  the  tract  to  which 
these  writers  refer  "  ne\'er  belonged  to  Assyria," 
and  so  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  country 
whereto  Tigiath-Pileser  transported  his  captives 
(^Realworliiibuch ,  i.  658).  He  might  have  added, 
that  all  we  know  of  the  Semites  and  their  migra- 
tions is  repugnant  to  a  theory  which  would  make 
Northern  Armenia  one  of  their  original  settlements. 
The  Semites,  whether  Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Phoe- 
nicians, or  Jews,  seem  to  have  come  originally  from 
lower  Mesopotamia  —  the  country  about  the  mouths 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers.  Here  exactly 
was  Elam  or  Elymais,  with  which  Kir  is  so  closely 
coimected  by  Isaiah.  Jlay  not  Kir  then  be  a 
variant  for  A7s/*  or  Kush  (Gush),  and  represent 
the  eastern  Ethiopia,  the  Cissia  {Kiaaia)  of  He- 
rodotus V  G.  R. 

KIR-HARA'SETH  (n??^'^^  "T^i^n  :  rohs 

\i0ous  Tov  Toixov   KaQrip7]u.evovs  ;  Alex 

KaOrineuovs'-  muri  JicliUs),  2  K.  iii.  25.      [KiR- 

HEKES.] 

KIR-HARE'SETH  ^nt»"iq  'p.:  to7s 
KaroiKuvai  Se  2*9  fieKeT^ffeis-  muros  cacti  late- 
ris),  Is.  xvi.  7.     [Kia-iiERES.] 

KIR-HA'RESH  (iDnH  'p,  i.  e.  Kir-hares: 
reTxo^  iviKaiviaas  \  Alex,  ti-^os  o  fveKeviffai  ■ 
ad   muruiii    cocti    lateris),    Is.    xvi.    11.       [KiK- 

HERES.J 

KIR-HE'RES  (ii^Tin  'i7 :  KeipdSes  avxfiod, 
[etc.]  :  niurus  fictiUs),  Jer.  xlviii.  31,  36.  This 
name  and  the  three  preceding,  all  slight  variations 
of  it,  are  all  applied  to  one  place,  probably  Kir- 
JIo.VB.  Whether  Cheres  refers  to  a  worship  of  tlie 
Bun  carried  on  there  is  uncertain;  we  are  without 
clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  name. 

KIR'IAH  (n^~)i2),  apparently  an  ancient  or 
archaic  word,  meaning  a  city  or  town.  The 
grounds  for  considering  it  a  more  ancient  word 

than  IR  ("T^V)  o""  ^«  C^^)  are  — (1.)  Its  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  names  of  places  existing 
in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  These 
will  be  found  below.  (2.)  Its  rare  occurrence  as  a 
mere  appellative,  except  in  poetry,  where  old  words 
and  forms  are  often  preserved  after  they  become 
obsolete  in  ordinary  language.  Out  of  the  36  times 
that  it  is  found  in  the  O.  T.  (Imth  in  its  original 
Mid  its  Chaldee  form)  4  only  are  in  the  nan-ative 
>f  the  earlier  books  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  4;  1  K.  i. 
U,  451,  24  are  in  poetical  passages  (Num.  xxi.  28; 
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Ps.  xlviii.  2;  Is.  i.  2G,  &c.  &c.),  and  8  in  (he  book 
of  Ezra,  either  in  speaking  of  Samaria  (iv.  10),  oi 
in  the  letter  of  the  Samaritans  (iv.  12-21), 
implying  that  it  had  become  a  provincialism.  In 
this  it  is  unlike  Ir,  which  is  the  ordinary  terra  for 
a  city  in  narrative  or  chronicle,  while  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  early  names  in  a  far  smaller 
proportion  of  cases.  For  illustration  —  though  for 
that  only  —  Iviryah  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the 
word  -'burg,"  or  "  bury,"  in  our  own  language. 

Closely  related  to  Kiryah  is  Kereth  (JTHp), 
apparently  a  Phoenician  form,  which  occurs  occa- 
sionally (Job  xxix.  7;  Prov.  viii.  3).  This  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  Latin  garb  of  CarlliAgo,  and 
in  the  Parthian  and  Armenian  names  Ciria, 
Tis.ra.no- Certa  (Bochart,  Chanaan,  ii.  cap.  x.; 
Gesenius,  Tkes.  1236-37). 

As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  Bible  under 
the  forms  of  Kerioth,  Kartah,  Kartan  ;  besides 
those  immediately  following.  G. 

KIRIATHA'IM  (D>tl^ll7,  but  in  the  Cetliib 
of  Ez.  XXV.  9,  Dn^~lp  [two  cities] :  KnptaSefi,  in 
Vat.  [rather,  Kom.]  of  Jer.  xlviii.  1;  [Vat.  here 
and]  elsewhere  with  Alex.  KapLadaifj.  ;  [FA.  in 
.Jer.  xlviii.  23,  KapiaOfV-]  Cnriathaim),  one  of  the 
towns  of  Moab  which  were  the  "  glory  of  the 
country;"  named  amongst  the  denunciations  of 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  23)  and  Ezekiel  (xxv.  9).  It  i? 
the  same  place  as  Kirjathaim,  in  which  form  the 
name  elsewhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  Taken  as 
a  Hebrew  word  this  would  mean  "double  city;" 
but  the  original  reading  of  the  text  of  Ez.  xxv.  9, 
KiriathriHj,  taken  with  that  of  tlie  Vat.  LXX.  at 
Num.  xxxii.  37,  prompts  the  suspicion  that  that 
may  be  nearer  its  original  form,  and  that  the  aim 
—  the  Hebrew  dual — is  a  later  accommodation,  in 
obedience  to  the  ever-existing  tendency  in  the 
names  of  places  to  adopt  an  intelligible  shape.  In 
the  original  edition  (a.  d.  1611)  of  the  A.  V.  the 
name  Kirjath,  with  its  compounds,  is  given  aa 
Kiriath,  the  tjod  being  there,  as  elsewhere  in  that 
edition,  represented  by  i.  Kiriathaim  is  one  of 
the  few  of  these  names  which  in  the  subsequent 
editions  have  escaped  the  alteration  of  i  to  j. 

G. 

KIRIATHIA'RIUS  {KapiaQipi;  [Vat.  Kap- 
ratiiiapeios  :  Aid.]  Alex.  KaoiaQidpws  •  Crear- 
patros),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.  [KiRjArii-jsARiM,  and 
K.  Arim.] 

KIR'IOTH  (n'l>-1prT,  with  the  definite  arti- 
cle, i.  e.  hak-Kenyoth  [tlip  cities] :  ai  ■!r6Keis 
af)Trjs-  Carioth),  a  place  in  Moab  the  palaces  of 
which  were  denounced  by  Amos  with  destruction 
by  fire  (Am.  ii.  2);  unless  indeed  it  be  safer  to 
treat  the  word  as  meaning  simply  "  the  cities  "  — 
which  is  probably  the  case  also  in  Jer.  xlviii.  41, 
where  the  word  is  in  the  original  exactly  similar 
to  the  above,  though  given  in  the  A.  V.  "  Kerioth." 
[Kerioth.]  G. 

KIR'JATH  (nnp  [city]:  'laplix;  [Vat. 
lapei/i;]  Alex.  TroAiy  laptu  :  Cariaih),  the  last 
of  the  cities  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (.Josh,  xviii.  28),  one  of  the  group 
which  contains  both  Gibeon  and  Jerusalem.  It  is 
named  with  (Jibeath,  but  without  any  copulative  — 
"Gibeath,  Kiijath,"  a  circumstance  which,  in  the 
absence  o:  any  further  mention  of  the  place,  has 
given  rise  to  several  explanatiord.     (1.)   That  oi 
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Eusebiua  in  the  OnomnMicon  (KopidO),  that  it  was 
ander  the  protection  of  Gibeah  {inrh  firiTpoir6\tv 
FaBadi)-  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mere 
Bui)i)Ositioii.  (2.)  That  of  Schwarz  and  otiiers, 
that  the  two  names  form  the  title  of  one  phu'e, 
"  Gibeatli-Kirjuth  "  (the  hill-town).  Against  tliis 
is  tije  fact  tliat  tlie  towns  in  this  group  are  suinined 
up  as  14;  buj;  tlie  objection  has  not  niucli  I'oroe, 
and  tliere  are  sevend  considerations  in  favor  of  the 
view.  [See  GiniiATH,  p.  91-i  «.]  IJut  whether 
there  is  any  connection  between  these  two  names  or 
not,  there  seems  a  strong  probability  tliat  Kirjatii 
is  identical  with  the  better  known  jtlace  Kikjatu- 
Jkakim,  and  that  the  latter  jiart  of  the  name  has 
been  omitted  by  copyists  at  some  very  early  period. 
Such  an  omission  would  be  very  likely  to  arise  from 
the  fact  tliat  the  word  for  "cities,"  which  in  He- 
brew follows  Kiijath,  is  almost  identical  with 
Jearim  ; "  and  tliat  it  haa  arisen  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  LXX.  in  both  MSS.  (the  Alex,  most 
complete),  as  well  as  of  some  Hebrew  MSS.  still 
existing  (Davidson,  Hedi:  Text,  ad  loc).  In  addi- 
tion, it  may  \>e  asked  why  Kiijath  should  be  in 
the  "  construct  state  "  if  no  word  follows  it  to  be 
in  construction  with  ?  In  that  case  it  would  be 
Kiriah.  True,  Kirjath-jearim  is  enumerated  as  a 
city  of  Judah*  (Josh.  xv.  9,  60,  xviii.  14),  but  so 
are  several  towns  which  were  Simeon's  and  Dan's, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  places  never 
changed  hands.  G. 

KIRJATHA'IM  (D\y^7^)  [two  cities],  the 
name  of  two  cities  of  ancient  Palestine. 

1.  {KapiaBd-n'-  [Vat.  Kapaidaix]  (in  Num.), 
KaptaOaifi  :  [Alex.  Kaptadaifj.']  Cnriat/iaim.)  On 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  the  places  which 
were  taken  possession  of  afid  rebuilt  by  the  Keii- 
benites,  and  had  fresh  names  conferred  on  them 
(Num.  xxxii.  37,  and  see  38).  Here  it  is  men- 
tioned between  Klealeh,  Nebo,  and  liaal-meon,  the 
first  and  last  of  which  are  known  with  some  tolera- 
ble degree  of  certainty.  But  on  its  next  occurrence 
(Josh.  xiii.  19)  the  same  order  of  mention  is  not 
maintained,  and  it  appears  in  company  with 
Mkimiaath  and  Sibmaii,  of  which  at  present 
nothing  is  known.  It  is  possibly  the  same  place 
as  that  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  Shaveli- 
Kiriatliaim,  though  this  is  mere  conjecture.  It 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1 ,  23 )  and 
I'jtekiel  (xxv.  9  —  in  these  three  passages  the  A.  A', 
gives  the  name  KiiUATirAiM).  Both  these  prophets 
include  it  in  their  denunciations  against  Moab, 
in  whose  hands  it  then  was,  prominent  among  the 
cities  which  were  "the  glory  of  tlie  country" 
(Ez.  XXV.  9). 

By  Eusebius  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known. 


a  The  text  now  stands     U^'^V     iT^lp  ;    in   the 

aboTc  view  It  originally  stood  Q"*"137  D"'"!^^  n*"1p. 

6  It  is  a«  well  to  observe,  though  wc  iiiny  not  In- 
able  yet  to  driiw  nny  Inference  from  the  f:\ct,  thiit  on 
tmth  o<'caHlonfi  of  its  being  attrihutod  to  JuJnh.  it  i» 
called  by  anothe'  name,  —  "  KiajATU-DAAL,  which  in 
Klijath-jearim.' 

c  Thin  rendicif^  of  the  hXX.  siiggciito  that  the  dual 
termination  "aim  "  may  have  been  a  latt-r  arcoiiniKi- 
datlon  of  tlw  iiamo  to  Hi-biww  formfi.  an  wa»  posKibly 
tlic  ciue  vltb  .iL'nmhalalm  (vol.  II.  p.  127*2).  It  ix 
•upport4>.l  by  the  Hebrew  text:  cf  Ez.  xxv.  9,  and  the 
Vat.  ;Kn.ii.l  I  XX.  <J  .Icr.  xlvlll,  1.     [Kiri.^thai.m.] 

''  Tlu-re  In  hhhu-  unrertainty  abniit  Iturrkhardt'n 
vote  »t  tbU  part.     Id  order  to  see  Mad'ba,  which  in 
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He  describes  it  (Onom.  Kaptadifin)  as  a  /il.age 
entirely  of  Christians,  10  miles  west  of  Medeba, 
"  close  to  the  Baris  "  (M  rhv  Bapiv).  Buickhiirdt 
(p.  307,  July  13)  when  at  JLuklju  (Medeba)  was 
told  l)y  his  guide''  of  a  pl.ace,  et-Ttym,  about  half 
an  hour  (1^  mile  English,  or  barely  2  miles  Homan) 
tlieiel'rom,  which  he  suggests  was  identical  with 
Kirjathaim.  This  is  supixirted  by  Gesenius  (see 
his  notes  on  Burckhardt  in  the  Germ,  transl.  p. 
1003),  who  passes  by  the  discrcjiancy  in  the  dis- 
tance by  saying  that  Eusebius's  mejisurements  are 
seldom  accurate.  Seetzeii  also  names  half  an  hour 
as  the  distance  (Kiiseti,  i.  408). 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  tlie  evidence  for 
the  identity  of  the  two  is  not  very  convincing,  and 
appears  to  rest  entirely  on  the  similarity  in  sound 
between  the  termination  of  Kirjathaim  and  the 
name  of  tt-  7\ym.  In  the  time  of  Euseliius  the 
name  was  Karias  —  having  retained,  as  would  be 
expected,  the  first  and  chief  part  of  the  word. 
Vovlar  {I landbovk,  p.  300 ) pronounces  confidently  for 
Kartiyat,  under  the  southern  side  of  Jtbtl  Atlwas, 
as  being  identical  both  with  Kirjathaim  and  Kirjath- 
Huzoth;  but  he  adduces  no  arguments  in  support 
of  his  conclusio\),  which  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
Eusebius;  while  the  name,  or  a  siniilar  one  (see 
Kkhioth,  KiKioTir,  in  addition  to  those  named 
already),  having  been  a  common  one  fast  of  the 
Jordan,  as  it  still  is  (witness  Kiireiytli,  Kuieiyettin, 
etc.),  Kureiyut  may  be  the  representative  of  some 
other  place. 

What  was  the  "  Baris  "  which  Eueebius  places 
so  close  to  Kirjathaim  'i    Was  it  a  place  cr  fortress 

(n'n"*2,  Bapis),  or  is  it  merely  the  corrujition  of  a 
name?  If  the  latter,  then  it  is  slightly  in  accord- 
ance with  Beresha,  the  reading  of  the  Targum 
Pseudojon.  at  Num.  xxxii.  37.«  But  where  to  find 
Beresha  we  do  not  at  present  know.  A  village 
named  Buvdzin  is  marked  in  the  maps  of  Bobinson 
(1850)  and  Van  de  Vclde,  but  about  9  miles  east 
of  IhsbCtn,  and  therelbre  not  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion. 

2.  (^  KapfaflaV-)  -A-  town  in  Naphtali  not 
mentioned  in  the  original  lists  of  the  possession 
allotted  to  the  tribe  (see  Josh.  xix.  32-39),  but 
inserted  in  the  list  of  cities  given  to  the  Gershonite 
I^evites,  in  1  Chr.  (vi.  70),  in  place  of  Kaktan  in 
the  parallel  catalogue,  Kartan  being  probably  only 
a  contraction  thereof.  G. 

KIR'JATH-AR'BA  (VSIW  'p,  and  once, 


Neh.  xi.  25,  SH  p  [see  in  the  art.] :  wcJAij 
'ApB6k,  -n.  'Apy60;  Alex.  [Ap0oK,  Ap^ac,]  ApBo 
alid  'Ap$oa;  ?/  KapiadapBix  [Vat.  KapaOapBoK]; 
Kapia6ap0oKff«pfp,    but  Mai    Kapiap^o^    E<pfp; 

Khowti  on  the  maps  as  nearly  S.  of  Hfshhn,  be  loft 
the  great  road  at  the  latter  place,  an<l  went  through 
Djr'/oiil,  fs-Sinie/i,  and  other  places  which  are  nhown 
as  on  the  road  eaxtward,  in  an  entirely  diflercnt 
direction  from  Mwltbn,  and  then  after  8  hours,  with- 
out noting  any  change  of  direction,  ho  arrives  at 
Maitihn,  which  apiH-urs  from  the  maps  to  bo  only 
about  Ij  hour  from  H'Shan. 

<■  The  following  Is  the  full  synonym  of  this  Targum 
for  Kirjathaim:     "  .\iid  the  city  of  two  stroot*   imred 

with  marble,  the  dame  Is  Ilcrosha  "  (St'''"'7*2) 
ThIx  Is  alinoHt  identical  with  the  n-nderiiig  given  i» 
the  Riiiiie  Targum  on  Num.  xxii.  39,  for  Kiijath 
llu7.oili.  Can  lierenha  contain  an  allusion  to  Oerns^ 
the  uiodem  JcrasU  ? 
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Alex.  Kapiap0oK  (Te<pep;  [in  Neh.,  KapiaBap- 
$6k,  Vat.  FA^  ,  Kapiadap,  Alex.  Kapiadap^o-] 
C'inl's  Arbee,  Cari  itli-Arbt),  an  early  niiine  of 
the  city  whicli  after  the  conquest  is  generally  known 
as  Hkuron  (.Josh.  xiv.  15  ;  Judg.  i.  10).  Possi- 
bly, however,  not  Kirjath-arba,  but  M.\mke,  wag 
its  earliest  appellation  (Gen.  xxxv.  27),  though  the 
latter  name  may  have  been  that  of  the  sacred 
grove  near  the  town,  which  would  occasionally 
transfer  its  title  to  the  whole  spot.      [Ma:mke.] 

The  identity  of  Kirjath-Arba  with  Hebron  is 
constantly  asserted  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27 ;  .Josh. 
xiv.  15,  XV.  1-3,  54,  xx.  7,  xxi.  11),"  the  only  men- 
tion of  it  without  that  qualification  being,  as  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  25),  a  date  so  late  that  we 
might  naturally  have  supposed  the  aboriginal  name 
would  have  become  extinct.  But  it  lasted  far 
longer  than  that,  for  when  Sir  .John  Maundeville 
visited  the  place  (cir.  I.'i22)  he  found  that  "  the 
Saracens  call  the  place  in  their  language  Karicarba, 
but  the  .Tews  call  it  Arliotha "  (Early  Trav.  p. 
IGl).  Thus  too  in  .Jerome's  time  would  Debir 
seem  to  have  Ijeen  still  called  by  its  original  title, 
Kirjath-Sepher.  So  impossible  does  it  appear  to 
extinguish  the  name  originally  bestowed  on  a 
place !  * 

The  signification  of  Kirjath-Arba  is.  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful.  In  favor  of  its  being  derived 
from  some  ancient  hero  is  the  statement  that  "  Arba 
was  the  great  man  among  the  Anakim  "  (.Josh.  xiv. 
15)  —  the  "  father  of  Anak  "  (xxi.  11).  Against  it 
are  (a.)  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression  in  the 
first  of  these  two  passages,  where  the  term  Adam 

(  /IDH  mSn)  —  usually  employed  for  the  spe- 
cies, the  human  race  —  is  used  instead  of  /«/(,  which 
commonly  denotes  an  individual.  (6.)  The  con- 
sideration that  the  term  "father"  is  a  metaphor 
frequently  employed  in  the  Bible  —  as  in  other 
oriental  writings  —  for  an  originator  or  author, 
whether  of  a  town  or  a  quality,  quite  as  often  as 
of  an  individual.  The  LXX.  certainly  so  under- 
stood both  the  passages  in  .loshua,  since  they  have 
in  each  fjiT)Tp6wo\i%,  "  motlier-city."  (c.)  The 
constant  tendency  to  personification  so  familiar  to 
students  of  the  topographical  philology  of  other 
countries  than  Palestine,  and  which  in  the  present 
case  must  have  had  .some  centuries  in  which  to  ex- 
ercise its  influence.  In  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  He- 
bron itself  is  personified  (ii.  42)  as  the  son  of 
Mareshah,  a  neighboring  town,  and  the  father  of 
Tappuah  and  other  places  in  the  same  locality ;  and 
the  same  thing  occurs  with  Beth-zur  (ver.  45), 
Ziph  (42),  Madmannah  and  Gibea  (49),  etc.  etc. 
((/.)  On  more  than  one  occasion  (Gen.  xxxv.  27; 
Josh.  XV.  1-3;  Neh.  xi.  25)  the  name  Arba  has  the 
definite  article  prefixed  to  it.  This  is  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  the  case  with  the  name  of  a  man  (see  Re- 
land,  Pal.  p.  724).    (e.)  With  the  exception  of  the 
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a  In  Gen.  xxxt.  27,  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  city  of  Ar- 
bah  ;  "  in  Josh.  xv.  13.  and  xxi.  11,  "  the  city  of 
Arba"  [but  "  Arba/i,"  ed.  1611,  in  xxi.  11]. 

''  A  curious  parallel  to  this  tenacity  is  found  in  our 
own  country,  where  manv  a  village  is  .•still  known  to 
Us  rustic  inhabitants  by  the  identical  name  by  which 
t  is  inscribed  in  Domesday  Book,  while  they  are  ac- 
ually  unaware  of  the  later  name  by  which  the  place 
aas  been  currently  known  in  maps  and  docuuier 
ftnd  in  the  general  language  of  all  but  their  r  wn  cl 
for  centuries.  If  this  is  the  rase  with  Kirjath-Aroa 
uid  Uebrou,  the  occurrence  of  Che  former  in   Nehe- 


Ir-Dand — the  city  of  David,  Zion  —  the  writer 
does  not  recall  any  city  of  Palestine  named  after  a 
man.  Neither  Joshua,  Caleb,  Solomon,  nor  any 
other  of  the  heroes  or  kings  of  Israel,  conferred 
their  names  on  places;  neither  did  Og,  Jabin,  or 
other  Canaanite  leaders.  The  "city  of  Sihon," 
for  Heshbon  (Num.  xxi.  27),  is  hardly  an  exception, 
for  it  occurs  in  a  very  fervid  burst  of  poetry,  difTer- 
ing  entirely  from  the  matter-of-fact  documents  we 
are  now  considering.  (/'.)  The  general  consent  of 
the  Jewish  writers  in  a  different  interpretation  ia 
itself  a  strong  argument  against  the  personality  of 
Arba,  however  absurd  (according  to  our  ideas)  may 
be  their  ways  of  accounting  for  that  interpretation. 
They  take  Arba  to  be  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  four," 
and  Kirjath-Arba  therefore  to  be  the  "  city  of  four;  " 
and  this  they  explain  a.s  referring  to  four  great 
saints  who  were  buried  there  —  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Adam  —  whose  burial  there  they  prove 
by  the  words  already  quoted  from  Josh.  xiv.  15 
(Beresh.  rabba,  quoted  by  Beer,  Leben  Abrahams, 
189,  and  by  Keil,  nd  he;  Bocbart,  Phnleg^  iv.  84, 
&c.).  In  this' explanation  Jerome  constantly  con- 
curs, not  only  in  commentaries  (as  Qimit.  in  Gen- 
esim,  xxiii.  2;  Comm.mAfiU.xxyn.;Epit.  Paulce, 
§11;  Onomast.  "  Arboch  "  and  "  Cariatbarbe," 
etc.),  but  also  in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  at  this 
passage  —  Adam  mnximus  ibl  inter  Enacim  sittu 
est.  With  this  too  agrees  the  Veneto-Greek  ver- 
sion, -wSAei  T(iiv  TfTrdpwv  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxt.  27). 
It  is  also  adopted  by  Bochart  (Channan,  i.  1),  in 
whose  opinion  the  "  four "  are  Anak,  Ahiman, 
Sheshai,  and  Talmai. 

The  fact  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter 
probably  is,  that  Arba  was  neither  a  man  nor  a 
numeral,  but  that  (as  we  have  so  often  had  occa^ 
sion  to  remark  ifl  similar  cases)  it  was  an  archaic 
(Janaaiiite  name,  most  likely  referring  to  the  situa- 
tion or  nature  of  the  place,  which  the  Hebrews 
adopted,  and  then  explained  in  their  own  fashion. 
[See  Jegar-sahaputha,  etc.] 

In  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.  [rather, 
Kom.  and  Alex.])  insert  ^  eVxic  if  tw  KoiAw/xan; 
and  in  .xxxv.  27  they  render  K.  Arba  by  €<?  ttSAiv 
rov  ireSiov-  In  the  fonuer  of  these  the  addition 
may  be  an  explanation  of  the  subsequent  words,  "  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,"  the  explanation  having 
slipped  into  the  text  in  its  wrong  place.  Its  occur- 
rence in  both  MSS.  shows  its  great  antiquity."  It 
is  found  also  in  the  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version. 
In  xxxv.  27  TreSiov  may  have  arisen  from  the  trans- 
lators reading  n2"11?  for  l^^nS.  ^■ 

KIR'JATH-A'RIM  (a^"?37-'n :  Kapiadia- 
plfjL\  [Vat.  KapLwd  lapoju;]  Alex.  Kapiadiapufi'- 
Cariathiarim),  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  nama 
KiRjATH-jEARiM,  which  occurs  only  in  Ezr.  ii. 
25.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  Nehemiah  the  name 
is  in  its  usual  form,  and  in  Esdraa  it  ia  Kiria- 

THIARIUS.  G. 


mi.ah,  noticed  above,  is  easily  understood.  It  was 
simply  the  effort  of  the  original  name  to  assert  its 
rights  and  assume  its  position,  as  soon  as  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  the  Israelites  at  Babylon  had  left  th» 
Canaanite  rustics  to  themselves. 

c  *  The  Vatican  MS.  wants  Gen.  i.-xlvi.  29.  Here. 
as  generally  in  the  English  edition  of  this  Dictionary, 
the  Roman  edition  of  1587  is  confounded  with  it. 
The  clause  in  question  appears  to  be  found  in  all  MS3. 
of  the  LXX..  but  is  marked  with  an  obelus  in  the 
Ooisliaian  (X).  A. 
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KIll.IATH-BA'AL  '^V"^-';^  ^  to,m  of 
Bnnl:  KopiiO  Bc[oA :  Cariilh/i'inl),  ^n  alternative 
wme  of  tlie  place  usually  called  Kirjath-jcariiii 
(Josh.  XV.  (iO,  xviii.  14),  Imt  also  Haai.aii.  and 
once  I5aai.k-ok-.IlT)AII.  These  names  doulitless 
iMiint  to  the  existence  of  a  sanctuary  of  Ikal  at  this 
»;i<)t  before  the  conquest.  They  were  still  attached 
to  it  considerahly  later,  for  they  alone  are  used,  to 
the  °xclusion  of  the  (probably)  newly  bestowed 
name  of  Kirjatli-jearim,  in  the  description  of  the 
removal  of  the  ark  thence  (2  Sam.  vi.).  G. 

KIR'JATH-HU'ZOTH  (Pirjn  'f?  [see  in 
the  art.] :  n-rfAeiy  ^navKewf.  urhs  qua  in  extremis 
refjni  ejus  fitiihiis  ernt),  a  place  to  which  Balak  ac- 
companied Halaani  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Moab  (Num.  xxii.  3'J),  and  which  is  nowhere  else 
mentioned.  It  api)ears  to  have  lain  between  the 
Aiixox  (  ll'(r(/y  Mojeb)  and  BAMorii-nAAL  (comp. 
w.  36  and  41),  probably  north  of  the  former,  since 
there  is  some,  though  only  slight,  ground  for  sup- 
posin;;  that  Bamoth-Baal  lay  betwepn  Dibon  and 
Bethbaal-meon  (see  .losh.  xiii.  17).  The  passage 
(Num.  xxii.  39)  is  obscure  in  every  way.  It  \9  not 
obvious  why  sacrifices  should  have  been  offered 
there,  or  how,  when  Balaam  accom])anied  Balak 
thither,  Balak  could  have  "sent"  thence  to  him 
and  to  the  princes  who  were  with  him  (40). 

No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  discovered  in 
later  times.  It  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean 
"city  of  streets,"  from  the  Hebrew  word  Y'^'H, 
chutz,  which  has  sometimes  this  meaning  ((iesenius, 
Thes.  45G  a;  margin  of  A.  V.;  and  so  Lutl.er,  die 
(iiissevsliiilt;  so  also  the  Yeneto-(ireek):  but  Je- 
rome, in  the  Vulgate,  has  adopted  another  signi- 
fication of  the  root.     The  LXX.  Seem  to  liave  read 

m"^!in,  "  villages,"  the  word  which  they  usually 
render  iiy  ^TrovAeis,  and  which  is  also  the  reading 
of  the  I'eshito.  The  Samaritan  Codex  and  Ver- 
sion, the  former  by  its  reading  iTltT',  "  visions," 
and  the  latter,  ^T~l,  "  mysteries,"  seem  to  favor 
the  idea  —  which  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the 
sacrifices  there  —  that  Kirjath-Chutzoth  was  a 
place  of  sacred  or  oracular  reputation.  The  Tar- 
gum  Pseudojon,  gives  it  as  "  the  streets  of  the 
great  city,  the  city  of  Sihon,  the  same  is  Birosa," 
apparently  identifying  it  with  Kirjathaim  (see  note 
♦/)  p.  1564.)  G. 

KIll'JATH-JE'AKIM  (D^'^V]  '?:  ■  Tr6\is 

'lapifx  and  'laplv,  KapiaOtapiix  ['"(Vy  of  foreslg], 
anci  once  ttSkis  KapiaOiapln;  Alex,  the  same,  ex- 
cepting [in  some  case.s]  the  termination  e/^;  [Vat. 
-ft/x,  -tic;  there  are  other  variations  not  here  no- 
ticed;] .Joseph.  Kapta6idpifj.a'-  Oiriothiarim),  a 
city  which  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the 
history  of  tlie  Chosen  People.  We  first  encoun- 
ter it  as  one  of  tiie  four  cities  of  the  (iibeonitcs 
(Josh.  ix.  17):  it  next  occurs  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (xv.  9), 
and  as  tlie  point  at  which  the  western  and  south- 
ern boundaries  of  Benjamin  coincided  (xviii.  14, 
1.5);  and  in  the  two  last  passages  we  find  that  it 

"  In  1  (;hr.  xlll.  6,  tho  Vul(pite  had  CoUh  Carialh- 
atini  fnr  flic  llimlHli  of  tlie  Melin-w  text. 

6  Klrjiith  Jciirliii  Is  not  dtntid  to  hiiTe  lieen  allotted 
Vo  the  Uvlfe.",  but  It  Is  (limrult  to  suppone  ttmt  Al.ln- 
tdab  aud  Klvasar  vivtv  unt  L<vvltM.     Xhls  qiMitlon. 
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bore  another,  perhaps  earlier,  name  —  that  »f  th( 
great  Canaanite  deity  Baal,  namely  Baalah" 
and  Khuatii-Baal.  It  is  included  among  the 
towns  of  Judah  (xv.  CO),  and  there  is  some  rea.sou 
for  believing  that  under  the  shortened  form  of 
KiKjATii  it  is  also  named  among  those  of  Benjjt- 
min,  as  might  almost  be  expected  from  the  position 
it  occupied  on  the  confines  of  each.  Some  consid- 
erations bearing  on  this  will  be  found  under  KiR- 
JATli  and  GiKKAii.  It  is  included  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  60,  52)  as  founded  by,  or 
descended  from,  Siiohal,  the  son  of  Calebben-Hur, 
and  as  having  in  its  turn  sent  out  the  colonies  of 
the  Ithrites,  Puhites,  Sliuniathites,  and  Mishraites, 
and  those  of  Zorah  and  Eshfaol.  "  Behind  Kirjath- 
jearim  "  the  band  of  Danitesiiitched  their  camp  lie- 
fore  their  expedition  to  Mount  Ephraim  and  I^iah, 
leaving  their  name  attached  to  the  spot  for  long  after 
(Judg.  xviii.  12).  [Mahankh-pa.n.]  Hitlierto, 
beyond  the  early  sanctity  ini])lied  in  its  bearing  tho 
name  of  Baal,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
Kirjath-jearim.  It  was  no  doubt  this  reputation 
for  sanctity  which  made  the  people  of  Beth-sheniesb 
ajii^eal  to  its  inhabitants  to  relieve  them  of  the  Ark 
of  .Jehovah,  which  was  bringing  such  calamities  on 
their  untutored  inexperience.  Prom  their  place  in 
the  valley  they  looked  anxiously  for  some  eminence, 
which,  according  to  the  belief  of  those  days,  should 
be  the  appropriate  seat  for  so  jiowerful  a  Deity  — 
"  AVlio  is  able  to  stand  before  the  face  of  Jehovah, 
this  iioly  (Jod,  and  to  whom  shall  He  (or  PXX., 
the  ark  of  Jehovah)  yo  vp  from  us?  "  "  And  they 
sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kirjath-jearim,  saying, 
the  Philistines  have  brought  back  the  ark  of  Je- 
hovah, cimte  ye  doirn  and  J'elvli  il  vp  io  you  " 
(1  Sam.  vi.  20,  21).  In  this  high-puce— "^" the 
hill"  (ni7Zl2rT)  —  under  the  charge  of  Eleazar, 
son  of  .-Miiiiadab,''  the  ark  remained  fur  twenty  years 
(vii.  2),  during  which  period  the  spot  became  the 
resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts,  anxious  to  offer 
sacrifices  and  [lerform  vows  to  Jehovah  (Joseph. 
Ant.  vi.  2,  §  ] ).  At  the  close  of  that  time  Kirjath- 
.Jearini  lost  .its  sacred  treasure,  on  its  removal  by 
David  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  5,  6;  2  Chr.  i.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  2, 
itc).  It  is  very  remarkable  and  suggestive  that  in 
the  account  of  this  transaction  the  ancient  and 
heathen  name  l$aal  is  retained.  In  fact,  in  2  Sara, 
vi.  2  —  probably  the  original  statement  —  the  name 
Baale  is  used  without  any  explanation,  and  to  the 
exclusion  ol  that  of  Kirjath-jearim.  In  the  allusion 
to  this  transaction  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  0,  the  name  is 
ob.scurely  indicated  as  the  "wood" — y'«'i\  the 
root  of  Kirjath-^V^rim.  Me  are  further  told  that 
its  people,  with  those  of  Chephirah  and  Beeroth, 
743  in  numlier,  returned  from  captivity  (Neh.  vii. 
20;  and  see  l'"/ra  ii.  25,  where  the  name  is 
K.-AHiM.  and  1  Esdr.  v.  19,  Kihiatiiiakius). 
We  also  hear  of  a  prophet  Uiti.JAii-ben-Shemaiah, 
a  native  of  tlie  place,  who  enforced  the  waniings 
of  Jeremiah,  and  was  cruelly  murdered  by  Jehoia- 
kim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20,  Ac),  but  of  the  place  we  know 
nothing  bejond  wltat  has  been  already  said.  A 
tradition  is  mentioned  by  .-\drichomiu8  (Desrr.  T. 
S,  Dan.  §  17),  though  without  stating  his  authori- 
ty, that  it  was  the  nati\e  jilace  of  "  Zechariah,  soe 


and  the  force  of  the  word  rendered  "  fanctlfled  "  (tU. 
1),  will  he  noticed  under  Levites.  On  the  other  band 
It  is  reninrkable  thnt  Beth^heniesh,  from  Kliich  th* 
Ark  wu«  sent  away,  n-aa  a  cit^-  of  the  prieatf . 
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of  .lehuiiida,  who  was  slain  between  the  altar  and 
the  Temple.  "  " 

To  Kusehius  and  Jerome  ( 0«ow.  "Cariathiarim") 
it  appears  to  have  l)een  well  known.  They  describe 
it  as  a  villai;e  at  the  ninth  (or,  s.  r.  "  Baal,"  tenth) 
mile  between  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis  (Lydda). 
With  this  description,  and  the  former  of  these  two 
distances  arj;rees  Trocopius  ^see  Keland,  p.  503).  It 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Koliinson  (Bibl.  lits.  ii.  11)  to 
discover  that  these  requirements  are  exactly  ful- 
filled in  the  modern  villi^e  of  Kurlet  vl-Knnb  — 
now  usually  known  as  Abii  Goali,  from  the  robber- 
chief  whose  head-quarters  it  was  —  at  the  eastern 
end  of  tlie  Wndy  Aly,  on  the  road  from  JafKi  to 
Jerusalem.  And,  indeed,  if  the  statement  of  Euse- 
liius  contained  the  only  conditions  to  be  met,  the 
identification  would  be  certain.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, so  well  at;ree  with  the  requirements  of  1  Sam. 
vi.  The  distance  from  Beth-shemesh  {Ain  Shems) 
is  considcralile  — not  less  than  10  miles  —  through 
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a  very  uneven  country,  with  no  ajipearance  of  anj 
road  ever  havinj;  existed  (Hob.  iii.  157).  Neithei 
is  it  at  all  in  proximity  to  Bethlehem  (Ephratah), 
which  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  Ps.  cxsxii.  6; 
though  this  latter  passage  is  very  obscure.  Wil- 
liams (floiy  City)  endeavors  to  identify  Kirjath- 
jearim  with  Deir  el'/fown,  east  of  Ain  ISJiemg.  But 
this,  though  sntficiently  near  the  latter  place,  doea 
not  answer  to  the  other  conditions.  We  may 
therefore,  for  the  present,  consider  Kwiet  tl-Enab 
aa  the  representative  of  Kirjath-jearim. 

The  modern  name,  differing  from  the  ancient 
only  in  its  latter  portion,  signifies  the  "  city  of 
grapes;"  the  ancient  name,  if  interpreted  as  He- 
brew, the  "city  of  forests."  Such  interprctatiorn 
of  these  very  antique  names  must  be  received  with. 
great  caution  on  account  of  the  tendency  which 
exists  universally  to  alter  the  names  of  places  and 
persons  so  that  they  shall  contain  a  meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  country.     In  the  present  case  w« 


KiTJath-jearim. 


b.ive  the  play  on  the  name  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6,  already 
noticed,  the  authority  of  Jerome  ( Comiu.  in  Ja. 
xxix.  1),  who  renders  it  viUa  sUvnrum,  and  the 
testimony  of  a  recent  traveller  (Tobler,  Drilte  Wun- 
ikrung,  178,  187),  who  in  the  inmiediate  neighlior- 
hood,  on  the  ridge  probably  answering  to  Mount 
Jeakim,  states  that,  *•  for  real  genuhie  (eclites) 
woods,  so  thick  and  so  solitary,  he  had  seen  nothing 
like  thesjii  since  he  left  Germany." 

It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  if  any  separate  or 
definite  eminence  answering  to  the  hill  or  high- 
place  on  which  the  ark  was  deposited  is  recognizable 
at  Kuriet  elF.nnb.  G. 

*  An  old  Gothic  church  at  Kuriet  cl-Ennb  built 
by  the  Crusaders  is  an  object  of  mournful  interest 
to  the  traveller.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Christian  ruins  of  this  description  in  Palestine. 
Tlie  exterior  walls  are  well  preserved,  and  the  aisles, 
pillars,  and  some  old  frescoes  still  remain.  The 
Moslems  often  make  mosques  of  such  churches,  but 
Ihis  one  they  have  turned  into  a  stable  or  cow-pen. 

H. 

KTR'JATH-SAN'NAH  (H^D  'j)  [city  of 
'jutruclion    or    writing,   Eiirst ;    of  pnlm-drnnch, 


a  The  mention  of  KapiafltapeiV  (Alex.  KapLaOiapin)    Adam,"  as  has  been  pointed  out   under  Adam,  toI. 
In  the  LXX.  of  Josh.  ill.  16,  possibly  prnceeis  frniii  a    p.  27  a. 
eorruptioa  of  the  Hebrew  Kirjath-AiLiui,    "  tbe  city  I 


Ges.]:  Tr6\is  ypafifxdrwv:  Cariathsenna),  a  name 
which  occurs  once  only  (Josh.  xv.  4iJ),  as  another, 
and  probably  an  earlier,  appellation  for  Ueuir,  an 
important  place  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  not  far 
from  Hebron,  and  which  also  bore  the  name  of 
KiK.jATH-SKrifER.  Whence  the  name  is  derived 
we  have  no  clew,  and  its  meaning  has  given  rise  to 
a  variety  of  conjectures  (see  Keil,  Josua,  on  x.  40; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  i  324,  note).  That  of  Gesenius 
( Thea.  962)  is,  that  sannah  is  a  contraction  of  san- 
g'innah  =  a  palm-branch,  and  thus  that  Kirjath- 
sannah  is  the  "city  of  palms."  But  this,  though 
adopted  by  Stanley  (S.  (Jf  P.  161,  524),  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  palms  were  not  trees  of  the 
mountain  district,  where  Kirjath-sannah  was  sit- 
uated, but  of  the  valleys  {S.  ff-  P.  145). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  LXX.  interpret  both 
this  name  and  Kiijath-sepher  alike.  G. 

*  The  etymology  of  the  name  at  present  seems 
almost  hopelessly  obscure,  and  any  explanation 
founded  on  that  basis  must  be  uncertain.    It  ha« 

been  suggested  that  H^p  may  mean  the  palm- 
branch  or  leaf  as  used  for  writing  purposes,  as  it 
the  case  so  extensively  in  Asia  at  the  present  day. 
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KIRJATH-SEPHER 


If  tliis  were  so,  Kirjath-sannah  and  Kiijuth-sephcr 
would  differ  only  as  referrinj;  the  one  U>  tlie  books 
written  or  preserved  in  tlie  place  and  the  other  to 
the  material  out  of  which  they  were  njade.  If  the 
palm  trees  themselves  did  tiot  grow  there  (though 
several  are  found  now  even  at  Jerusalem ),  the  lea*.es 
could  have  been  procured  elsewhere  and  brouf,dit 
thither.  If  the  later  name  Debir  (which  see)  sig- 
uifies  "sacred  recess,"  "sanctuary"  (Jerome, 
or(icidum),  it  then  simply  points  back  by  a  less 
definite  designation  to  the  ancient  character  of  the 
town  (shadowed  forth  in  the  other  names)  as  the 
Beat  of  some  religious  cultus  among  the  old  Canaan- 
ites.  H. 

KIR'JATH-SE'PHER  (n??P  'p  [cily  of 
the  book  or  writint/]  :  in  Judg.  i.  11,  Kapia$af<p(p 
[Vat.  KapiaatToxpap]  itJAis  ypafj.fia.Tcai';  in  ver. 
12,  and  in  Josh,  the  first  word  is  omitted :  Covinth- 
sep/ier),  the  early  name  of  the  city  Uebir,  which 
further  had  the  name  —  doubtless  also  an  early  one 
—  of  Kiii.T.VTii-s.VNNAi[.  Kirjath-sepher  occurs 
only  in  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
Othniel,  who  gained  thereby  the  hand  of  his  wife 
Achsah,  Calet)'s  daughter  (Josh.  xv.  15,  16;  and 
in  the  exact  repetition  of  the  narrative,  Judg.  i.  11, 
12).  In  this  narrative,  a  document  of  unmistak- 
ably early  character  (tlwald,  O'esclt.  ii.  373,  374), 
it  is  stated  that  "  the  name  of  Debir  before  was 
Kirjath-sepher."  Ewald  conjectures  that  the  new 
name  was  given  it  by  the  conquerors  on  account 
of  its  retired  position  on  the  back"  —  the  south  or 
southwestern  slopes  —  of  tlie  mountains,  possibly  at 
or  about  the  modern  el-Buij,  a  few  miles  W.  of 
ed-Dlioluiiye/i  {Gcsc/i.  ii.  373,  noie).  But  what- 
ever the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
place  may  be,  that  of  the  Canaanite  name  must 
certainly  lie  more  oljscure.  It  is  generally  assumed 
to  mean  "  city  of  book  "  (from  the  Ilelirew  word 
<SV/j//e/'^book),  and  it  has  been  made  the  founda- 
tion for  theories  of  the  amount  of  literary  culture 
possessed  by  the  Canaanites  (Keil,  Josiin,  x.  39; 
Ewald,  i.  324).  Hut  such  theories  are,  to  say  the 
least,  premature  during  the  extreme  uncertainty  as 
to  the  meaning  of  these  very  ancient  names.* 

The  old  name  would  appear  to  have  been  still  in 
existence  in  Jerome's  time,  if  we  may  understand 
his  allusion  in  the  ejiitaph  of  Paula  (§  11),  where 
he  translates  it  vinculum  liltemrwii.    [Comp.  Kiu- 

JATII-AKI'.A.] 

KIR  OF  MOAB  (3S'ia  "l^;?  [wall  or  for- 
tificnlion  of  ^fonb] :  rh  rflxos  ttjj  IVI£coj3i'ti5oj 
[Vat.  Sin.  -jSfi-]  •'  murus  Moab),  one  of  the  two 
chief  strongliolds  of  Moab,  the  other  being  Ak  ok 
'  MoAiJ.  The  name  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  1,  though 
the  place  is  prol)ably  referred  to  under  the  names 
of  KiK-iiKKKs,  Kin-iiAHASKTii,  etc.  The  clew  to 
its  identification  is  given  us  by  the  Targum  on 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  for  the  above  names 

has  M3"^3,  Cnicca,  Tf^S,  Crnc,  almost  identical 
with  the  name  Kintk;  by  which  the  site  of  an  im- 
portant city  in  a  high  and  very  strong  position  at 
the  S.  K.  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  known  at  this  day. 
Tlie  chain  of  evidence  for  the  identification  of  Kvr-tik 
with   Kir-Moab  is   very  satisfactory.     Under  the 


a  Taking  Debir  to  mean  an  adytum,  or  Innermost 
(ceM,    M    It   does    In    1    K.    vl.    5,    19,    &c.   (A.  V. 


b  In  th«  Targum   U    1»   rendered   by   *']^'^H 


KIR  OF  MOAB 

name  of  XapaK/xuBa  it  is  mentioned  m  the  Acti 
of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  530  (Keland,  Pal. 
p.  533),  by  the  geographers  I'tolenjy  and  Stephanus 
of  Hyzantium  (Heland,  pp.  403,  705).  In  A.  u.  1131, 
under  King  Kulco,  a  castle  was  built  there  which 
liecame  an  important  station  for  the  Crusa«J^.- 
Here,  in  A.  I).  1183,  they  sustained  a  fruitless 
attack  from  Saladin  and  his  brother  (Bohaeddin, 
\'it.  Sal.  ch.  25),  the  place  being  as  impregnable 
as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Klisha  (2  K.  iii.  25). 
It  w:vs  then  the  chief  city  of  Arnbln  Secumla  or 
Pth-'ici'iitia ;  it  is  specified  as  in  the  Belkn,  and  is 
distinguished  from  "Moab"  or  "  Kabbat,"  the 
ancient  Au-MuAif,  and  from  the  Afoiig  rvgnlU 
(Schulteiis,  liukx  O'eor/r.  "  Caracha  "  ;  see  also  the 
remarks  of  Gesenins,  Jtgniu,  517,  and  his  notes  to 
the  Cerman  transl.  of  Biirckhardt ').  The  Crusa- 
ders in  error  believed  it  to  be  I'etra,  and  that  name 
is  Irequently  attached  to  it  in  the  writings  of  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre  and  .lacol)  de  Vitry  (see  quotations  in 
Kob.  fii/d.  Res.  ii.  107).  This  error  is  perpetuated 
in  the  (Jreek  Church  to  the  present  day;  and  the 
bishop  of  I'etra,  whose  office,  as  representative  of 
the  Patriarch,  it  is  to  produce  the  holy  tire  at 
Easter  in  the  "Church  of  the  Sepulchre"  at  Jeru- 
salem (Stanley,  <S.  (/•  P.  407),  is  in  reality  bishop 
of  Kerak  (Seetzen,  Rtisen,  ii.  358;  Burckh.  387). 

The  modern  Ktrak  is  known  to  us  through  the 
descriptions  of  Burckhardt  (379-3'JO).  Irby  (ch. 
vii.),  Seetzen  (lieistn,  i.  412,  413),  and  De  Saulcy 
(Ln  Mer  Morte,  i.  355,  &c.);  and  these  fully  bear 
out  the  interpretation  given  above  to  the  nanje  — 
the  "  fortress,"  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
"metropolis"  (.\r)  of  the  countr}-,  /.  e.  Kabbath- 
Moab,  tlie  modern  Uohbn.  It  lies  about  0  miles 
S.  of  the  last-named  place,  and  some  ten  miles 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  upon  the  jilateau  of  highlands 
which  forms  this  part  of  the  country,  not  far  from 
the  western  edge  of  the  jilateau.  Its  situation  is 
truly  remarkable.  It  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deej)  and 
narrow  valley,  which  aijain  is  completely  inclosed 
by  mountains  rising  higiier  than  tlie  town,  and 
overlooking  it  on  all  sides.  It  must  have  been  from 
these  surrounding  heights  that  the  Israelite  slingers 
hurled  their  vollies  of  stones  after  the  cajiture  of 
the  place  had  [iroved  impossible  (2  K.  in.  25).  The 
town  itself  is  encompassed  by  a  wall,  to  which, 
when  iierfect,  there  were  but  two  entrances,  one  to 
the  south  and  the  other  to  the  north,  cut  or  tun- 
nelled through  the  ridge  of  the  natural  rock  below 
the  wall  for  a  length  of  100  to  120  feet.  The  wali 
is  defended  by  several  large  towers,  and  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  an  enormous 
mass  of  buildings  —  on  the  south  the  castle  or  keep, 
on  the  north  the  seraglio  of  El-Melek  edh-Dliahir. 
Between  the.se  two  buildings  is  apparently  a  third 
exit,  leading  to  the  Dead  Sea.  (A  map  of  the  site 
and  a  view  of  part  of  the  keep  will  be  found  in  the 
Atl;»3  to  De  Saulcy,  Ln  Mer  Moih',  etc.,  feuilles 
8,  20).  The  latter  .shows  well  the  way  in  which 
the  town  is  inclosed.  The  walls,  the  keep,  and 
seraglio  are  mentioned  by  Lynch  (Ji</>«rl,  May  2, 
pp.  I'J,  20),  whose  account,  though  interesting,  con- 
tains nothing  new.     The  elevation  of  the  town  can 

"  city  of  princes  "  (apxaO-  See  Bnxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
217. 

r  Ocscnlus  expresses  It  (ui  fdllows:  "  Ar-Moab,  StadI 
Moahs    ttleicl"^""    acTv    '>«i<T    "rhs    Mimhilariim    . 
unci  (lie  llurg  des  Undcs  lilr-Moab  "  (Burckhardt,  tod 
OoMlllUK,  1004). 
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hardly  be  less  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea  (Porter, 
Hdbk.  60).  From  the  hei<;hts  immediately  outside 
it,  near  a  mined  mosque,  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  in  clear  weather  of  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem  (Seetzen,  Eeisen,  i.  -llS;  Schwarz,  217). 

G. 

KISH  {W^p,  [perh.  Uv,  Ges.]  :  Kis ;  [Vat.  Alex. 
Keis,  and  so  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.  in  Acts:]  Cis, 
Vulg.  and  A.  V.,  Acts  xiii.  2U  1.  A  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  and  the  ftimily  of  Matri,  accord- 
ing to  1  Sam.  s.  21,  though  descended  from  Becher 
according  to  1  Chr.  ^i.  8,  compared  with  1  Sam. 
:x.  1.  [Beciiek.]  He  was  son  of  Xcr,  brother 
to  Abner,  and  father  to  King  Saul.  Gibeah  or 
Giljeon  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  family 
fix)m  the  time  of  Jehiel,  otherwise  called  Abiel 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  51),  Kish's  grandfather  (1  Chr.  is. 
35). 

2.  Son  of  Jehiel,  and  uncle  to  the  preceding 
(1  Chr.  [viii.  30,]  ix.  36). 

3.  [Ki(ra?oy;  Vat.  Alex.  Keiffaios-]  A  Benja- 
mite,  great  grandfather  of  Mordecai,  who  was  taken 
captive  at  the  time  that  Jeconiah  was  carried  to 
Babylon  {Esth.  ii.  5) 

4.  A  Merarite,  of  the  house  of  Mahli,  of  the 
tril)e  of  Levi.  His  sons  married  the  daughters  of 
his  brother  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv.  28, 
2!)),  apparently  about  the  time  of  King  Saul,  or 
early  in  the  reign  of  David,  since  Jeduthun  the 
ginger  was  the  son  of  Kish  (1  Chr.  vi.  44,  A.  V., 
compared  with  2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  In  the  last  cited 
place,  "  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,"  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  must  denote  the  Lentical  house  or  divis- 
ion, under  its  chief,  rather  than  an  individual. 
[.Ik.sml'.v.]  The  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  vi.  shows 
that,  though  Kish  is  called  "  the  son  of  Mahli " 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  21),  yet  eight  generations  intervened 
between  him  and  Mahli.  In  the  corrupt  text  of 
1  Chr.  XV.  the  name  is  written  Kushainh  at  ver.  17, 
and  for  Jeduthun  is  written  JCthnn.  [.Jeduthun.] 
At  1  Clir.  vi.  2D  (44,  A.  V.)  it  is  written  Kisln. 
It  is  not  improbable  tliat  the  name  Kish  may  have 
passed  into  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  chat  of  Benjam 
owing  to  the  residence  of  the  latter  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  which  might  lead 
to  intermarriages  (1  Chr.  viii.  28,  32). 

A.  C.  H. 

KISH'I  C'lp'^r?  [perh.  Jehovah's  bmc,  Ges.] : 
Kio-a ;  [Vat.  Keio-ai  ;]  Alex.  Keiaav :  Cusi),  a 
Merarite,  and  father  or  ancestor  of  Kthan  the 
mii'strel  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).     The  form   in  which  his 


«  Kishon  is  from  IT^p,  to  be  bent,  or  tortuous  ; 

KisUion  from  T^Wp,  to  be  hard  {Thes.  1211,  1243). 

")  By  some  this  was  —  with   the  usual   craving  to 
make  the  name  of  a  place  mean  something  —  developed 
into  X-  tHiv  Kio-o-ioi',  "  the  torrent  of  the  ivy  bush( 
(Suijas,  s.  V.  'lafiCv),  just   as    the   name  of  Kidron 
(Ke6p<oi/)  was    made  rmv  KiSpiav,    "  of  the   cedars 

[CeDROX  ;    KiDRON.] 

c  The  term  coupled  with  the  Kishon  in  Judg.  v.  21, 
C^J^^pn,  in  A.  V.  "  that  ancient  river,"  has  been 
very  variously  rendered  by  the  old  interpreters.  1.  It 
\a  taken  as  a  proper  name,  and  thus  apparently  that 
of  a  distinct  stream  —  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
KoSijfiei'/i  (see  Bahrdt's  Hexapln) ;  by  Jerome,  in  the 
Vulgate,  lurren%  Cadtitnim  ;  in  the  Peshito  and  Arabic 
versions,  Carrnin.  This  view  is  also  taken  by  Ben- 
jamin ot  Tudela,  who  speaks  of  the  river  close  to 
Actv-  (doubtless  meaning  thereby  the   Belus)  aa   the 
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name  appears  in  the  Vulg.  is  supported  by  22  <rf 
Kennicotfs  MSS.  In  1  Chr.  xv.  17  he  is  called 
KusHAiAH,  and  Kish  in  I  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  xxiv 

29. 

KISH'IONC|'*>"'tt'n  \hardnessy.  Kiffdiv;  [Vat. 
Keio-euj';]  Alex.  KefficeV.  Cesjcw),  one  of  the  towni 
on  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
20),  which  with  its  suburbs  was  allotted  to  the 
Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  28;  though  in  this  place 
the  name  —  identical  in  the  original  —  is  incor- 
rectly given  in  the  A.  V.  Kishon).  If  the  judg- 
ment of  Gesenius  may  be  accepted,  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  name  Kishion  and  that  of  the 
river  Kishon,  since  as  Hebrew  words  they  are  de- 
rivable from  distinct  roots."  But  it  would  seem 
very  questionable  how  far  so  archaic  a  name  as  that 
of  the  Kishon,  mentioned,  as  it  is,  in  one  of  the 
earliest  records  we  possess  (Judg.  v.),  can  be  treated 
as  Hebrew.  No  trace  of  the  situation  of  Kishion 
however  exists,  nor  can  it  be  inferred  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  ascertain  whetlier  any  connection  was  likely 
to  have  existed  between  the  town  and  the  river. 

KI'SHON  ("iVlpi?  [see  above]  :  i,  Yiiaiv , 
[Vat.  Kefo-ajj/;]  Alex,  tj  Kktioiv-  Cesion),  an  in- 
accurate mode  of  representing  (Josh.  xxi.  28)  the 
name  which  on  its  other  occurrence  is  correctly 
given  as  Kishion.  In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities 
in  1  Chr.  vl.  its  place  is  occupied  by  Kedesh 
(ver.  72). 

KI'SHON,  THE  KIVER  (V^^i'^p  bn3 
[loi-rent,  K.,  i.  e.  bendiny  itself,  serpentine,  Ges.] 
6  xei/JLdpl>ovs  Kiauv,  Ki(T<Ta)v,''  and  Ketcrwv;  [Vat 
unitbrmiy,  and]  Alex,  usually  Keiffwy-  torrent 
Cisoii ),  a  torrent  or  winter  stream  of  central  Pales 
tine,  the  scene  of  two  of  the  grandest  achievements 
of  Israelite  history  —  the  defeat  of  Sisera,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  by  Elijah. 

Unless  it  be  alluded  to  in  Josh.  xix.  11  as  "  the 
torrent  facing  Jokneam  "  —  and  if  Kaimdn  be  Jok- 
iieain,  the  description  is  very  accurate  —  the  Kishon 
is  not  mentioned  in  describing  the  possessions  of 
the  tribes.  Indeed  its  name  occurs  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  great  events  just  referred  to 
(.Judg.  iv.  7,  13,  V.  21  ;c  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9  — here  in- 
accurat^-  "Ivison;  "  and  1  K.  xviii.  40). 

The  Nahr  Mukutta,  the  modern  representative 
of  the  Kishon,  is  the  drain  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  i)lain  of  Esdraelon,  and  of  the  mountains  which 
inclose  that  plain,  namely,  Carmel  and  the  Samaria 
ranire  on  the  south,  the  mountains  of  Galilee  on 


C^nn  bn3.  2.  as  an  epithet  of  the  Kishon 
itself:  LXX.,  ;(C!.|ii.appous  opx<*i">';  Aquila,  icau<7w»'»>i', 
perhaps  intending  to  imply  a  scorching  wind  or  simoom 
as  accompanying  the  rising  of  the  waters  ;  Symmachus, 
oLiyiuiv  or  alyoiv,  perhaps  alluding  to  the  swift  spring- 


ing of  the  torrent  (o 


lye? 


is  used  for  high  waves 


Artemidorus).  The  Targum.  adhering  to  the  significa- 
tion "ancient,"  expands  the  sentence  —  "the  torrent 
in  which  were  shown  signs  and  wonders  to  Israel  of 
old  ;  "  and  this  miraculous  torrent  a  later  Jewish  tra- 
dition (preserved  in  the  Commpntnrius  in  Canticiim 
Dfbborce,  ascribed  to  Jerome)  would  identify  with  th« 
Red  Sea,  the  scene  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  Israel's 
history.  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  supported  by 
.Mendelssohn,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  other  eminent  mod- 
ern scholars.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  term  may 
refer  to  an  ancient  tribe  of  Kedumim  —  wanderers  from 
the  eastern,  deserts  —  who  had  in  remote  anticiult* 
settled  on  the  Kishon  or  one  of  its  tributary  wadle*' 
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the  north,  and  Gilboa,  "  Little  Heniioii  "  (so  calktl), 
and  Tal.or  on  tlie  east,  find  their  way  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. Its  course  is  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
N.  W.  alonj;  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  nearest  the 
foot  of  the  Samarian  hills,  and  close  heneath  tlie 
very  cliffs  of  Carmel  (Thomson,  ImwI  and  Book;  2(1 
ed.  p.  43(5),  hreaking  throufjh  the  hills  which  sejiarafe 
the  plain  of  Msdraelon  from  the  maritime  [ilain  of 
Acre,  hy  a  very  narrow  pass,  beneath  the  eminence 
of  UnrolhUh  or  Ilarti,  which  is  believed  still  to 
retain  a  trace  of  the  name  of  Harosheth  of  the 
(ientiles  ('riiomson.  p.  437).  It  has  two  principal 
feeders:  the  first  from  Debundt  (Dabcrath),  on 
Mount  'ral)or,  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  plain;  and 
secondly,  from  JtWiin  (Gilboa)  and  Jtiiiii  (Kngan- 
nim)  on  the  S.  E.  The  very  large  perermial  spring 
of  the  last-named  place  may  be  said  to  lie  the  origin 
of  tlie  remote  part  of  the  Kishon  (Thomson,  p.  435). 
It  is  also  fed  by  the  copious  spring  of  f^cjjun.  the 
stream  from  which  is  probably  the  "  waters  of 
Megiddo"  (Van  de  Velde,  353;  Porter,  Unndhnok, 
p.  385).  During  the  winter  and  spring,  and  after 
Budden  storms  of  rain,  the  upper  part  of  the  Kislmn 
flows  with  a  very  strong  torrent;  so  strong,  that 
in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  April  IG,  1799,  some 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  were 
reproduced,  many  of  the  fugitive  Turks  being 
drowned  ih  the  wady  from  Dcbnrith,  which  then 
inundated  a  part  of  the  plain  (I'urckhardt,  p.  339). 
At  the  same  seasons  the  groutid  about  Lejjun 
(Megiddo)  where  the  principal  encounter  with  Sisera 
would  seem  to  have  taken  place,  becomes  a  morass, 
impassable  for  even  single  travellers,  and  truly  de- 
structive" for  a  huge  hordelike  his  army  (Prokesch, 
in  Kob.  ii.  304;  Thomson,  p.  436). 

But  like  most  of  the  so-called  "  rivers  "  of  Pales- 
tine, the  perennial  stream  forms  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Kisiion.  During  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year 
its  upper  portion  Is  dry,  and  the  strenm  confined  to 
a  few  miles  next  the  sea.  The  sources  of  this 
peremiial  [wrtion  proceed  from  the  roots  of  Carmel 
—  the  "vast  fountains  called  Sit' tuUyeh ,  alinut 
three  miles  east  of  Chaifa  "  (Thomson,  p.  435),  and 
those,  a])parently  still  more  copious,  described  hy 
Shaw  (Kob.  ii.  305),''  as  bursting  forth  from  be- 
neath the  eastern  brow  of  Carmel,  and  discharging 
of  themselves  "a  river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis." 
It  enters  the  sea  at  the  lower  part  of  th«lbay  of 
Akkn,  about  two  miles  east  of  Clini/a,  "in  a. deep 
tortuous  bed  between  banks  of  loamy  .soil  some  15 
feet  high,  and  15  to  20  yards  ajjart "  (Porter, 
llarulhixik,  pp.  383,  384).  Between  the  mouth  and 
the  town  the  shore  is  lined  by  an  extensive  grove 
of  dat«-pahns,  one  of  the  finest  in  I'alcstine  (Van 
de  Velde,  p.  239). 

The  part  of  the  Kishon  at  which  the  prophets  of 
Baal  were  slaughtered  by  Elijah  was  doubtless  close 
l»elow  the  sjwt  on  Carmel  where  the  sacrifice  bad 
taken  jjlace.  This  spot  is  now  fixed  with  all  but 
certainty,  as  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  nioun- 
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tain,  to  which  the  name  is  still  attached  of  M 
Mdltriikith,  "the  burning."  [Caumki..]  No- 
where does  the  Kishon  run  so  close  to  the  mountain 
as  just  beneath  this  sijot  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  324). 
It  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  river,  and  a  pre- 
cipitous ravine  leads  directly  down,  by  which  the 
victims  were  perhaps  hunied  ^oni  the  sacretl  pre- 
cincts of  tlie  altar  of  .lehovab  to  their  doom  in  the 
torrent  bed  iielow,'  at  the  foot  jf  the  mound,  which 
from  this  circumstance  may  lie  called  TtU  Kit'u, 
the  hill  of  the  jjriests.  Wli  ther  the  Kishon  con- 
tained any  water  at  this  time  we  are  not  told;  that 
required  for  Elijah's  sacrifice  was  in  all  probability 
obtained  from  the  spring  on  the  mountain  side 
below  the  plateau  of  tt-Afaltrukah.  [Cakmel, 
vol.  i.  p.  390  (I.] 

Of  tiie  identity  of  the  Kishon  with  the  present 
Nii/ir  Mukutta  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
existence  of  the  sites  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo 
along  its  course,  and  the  complete  agreement  of 
the  circumstances  just  named  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  story  of  Elijah,  are  suflicient  to 
satisfy  us  that  the  two  are  one  and  the  same.  But 
it  is  very  remarkable  what  an  absence  there  is  of 
any  continuous  or  traditional  evidence  on  the  point. 
By  Josephus  the  Kishon  is  never  named,  neither 
does  the  name  occur  in  the  early  Itineraries  of 
Antoninus  Augustus,  or  the  Bordeaux  J'ilgrim. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  dismiss  it  in  a  few  words, 
and  note  only  its  origin  in  Tabor  ( Onoin.  "  Cison  " ) 
or  such  part  of  it  as  can  be  seen  thence  {!''})■  nd 
EusUicltiuin,  §  13),  passing  by  entirely  its  con- 
nection with  Cannel.  I^njamin  of  Tudela  visited 
Akka  and  Carmel.  lie  mentions  the  river  by 
name  as  "  Nachal  Kishon ;  "  <"  but  only  in  the  most 
cursory  manner.  Brocardus  (cir.  1500)  describes 
the  western  portion  of  the  stream  with  a  little 
more  fullness,  but  enlarges  most  on  its  upper  or 
eastern  ])art,  which,  with  the  victory  of  Barak,  he 
places  on  the  e.ast  of  Tabor  and  Hernion,  as  dis- 
charging the  water  of  those  mountains  inti.'  the  Sea 
of  (jalilee  (Ihscr.  'ft me  S.  cap.  6,  7).  This  haa 
t)een  shown  by  Dr.  Holiinson  (/iibl.  Res.  ii.  364)  to 
allude  to  the  Wady  el-Birth,  which  runs  down  to 
the  Jordan  a  few  miles  above  Scythopolis.  For 
the  descriptions  of  mo<lern  travellers,  see  Maundrell 
{Kurly  Tntv.  430);  Robinson  (ii.  362,  Ac,  iii. 
116,117);  Van  de  Velde  (324,  Ac);  SUnley  (336, 
339,  355),  and  Thomson  {Land  und  Book,  chap. 
xxix.).  G. 

KI'SON  (rtt7"'|7  [see  above]:  KtiawV,  Alex. 
YHiffaoiv:  Cison),  an  inaccurate  nio<le  of  represent- 
ing the  name  elsewhere  correctly  given  in  the  \.  V. 
Kishon  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9  only).  An  additional  in- 
consistency is  the  expression  "  the  brook  <>/'  Kison  ' 
—  the  word  "of"  being  redundant  both  here  imkJ 
ill  .ludg.  iv.  13,  and  v.  21.  G. 

KISS.''  Kissing  the  lips  by  way  of  affectionate 
salutation  was  not  only  permitteil,  but  aistoniary, 


"  "  The  Kishon,  consiileroU,  on  account  of  its  quick 
nandi,  the  most  dangerous  river  in  the  land  "  (Vim  do 
Velde,  i.  289). 

''  The  report  of  Shiiw  that  thiA  spring  is  called  by 
the  puopio  of  the  place  /{a*  rl-Kiskon,  though  dis- 
mlHKed  with  contempt  by  llobinson  in  Ills  nuto,  on  thf 
ground  that  the  niune  K.  \»  not  known  to  the  Anib(, 
hM  been  confirmed  to  the  writer  by  the  llcv.  \V.  Lea 
who  recently  visited  tlic  .i|>ot. 

c  The  Knglish  roadtT  should  bo  on  his  guard  not 
lo  rely  on  the  tmnsliition  of  ncnj.imlD  contained  in 
the  oditloi)  of  AshtT  (Berliu,  1840).     In  the  part  of 


the  work  above  referred  to  two  serious  •rroi'S  occur. 
(1.)  Ctt^ff?  bn?  IS  nndered  "  Niihr  el  Kelb  ;  " 
most  erroncou-xly,  for  the  A'.  rt-KrU)  (Iacus)  \a  niort 
than  80  miles  farther  north.  (2.)  |lty"*)'?bn3  il 
rendennl  "the  river  Mukatfua."  Other  rendering! 
no  less  ine.xact  occur  elsiewhcrc,  wliich  need  not  b« 
noted  liere. 

'/  1.    Vrrb.    pda  :   L.V.\.  and    N.  T.  ^Mm,  ■•*» 
^iXitt-   otculor,    deosculoT.     2.   Subi.     Hp'^WZ,    Vb» 
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3iiiion:jst  near  relatives  of  both  sexes,  both  in  patri- 
»rchal  and  in  later  times  (Gen.  xxix.  11;  Cant, 
viii.  1).  Between  indiviihials  of  the  same  sex,  and 
in  a  limited  degree  between  those  of  different  sexes, 
the  kiss  on  the  cheek  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  an 
act  of  salutation  has  at  all  times  been  customary 
in  the  East,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extinct 
even  in  Europe.  Mention  is  made  of  it  (1)  be- 
tween parents  and  children  (Gen.  xxvii.  26,  27, 
xxxi.  28,  55,  xlviii.  10,  1.  1;  Ex.  xviii.  7;  Ruth  i. 
9.  14;  2  Sam.  xiv.  33;  1  K.  xix.  20;  Luke  xv.  20; 
Tob.  vii.  6,  X.  12):  (2)  between  brothers  or  near 
male  relatives  or  intimate  friends  (Gen.  xxix.  13, 
sxxiii.  4,  xlv.  15;  Ex.  iv.  27;  1  Sam.  xx. •41): 
(3)  the  aatne  mode  of  salutation  between  persons 
not  related,  but  of  equal  rank,  whether  friendly  or 
deceitful,  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  xx.  9;  Ps.  kxxv. 
10;  Prov.  xxvii.  6;  Luke  vii.  45  (1st  clause),  xxii. 
48;  Acts  XX.  37):  (4)  as  a  mark  of  real  or  affected 
condescension  (2  Sam.  xv.  5,  xix.  39):  (5)  respect 
from  an  inferior  (Luke  vii.  38,  45,  and  perhaps  viii. 

In  the  Chiistian  Church  the  kiss  of  charity  was 
practiced  n9t  only  as  a  fi'iendly  salutation,  but  as 
an  act  symlwlical  of  love  and  Christian  brotherhood 
(Rom.  xvi.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12; 
1  Tliess.  v.  26;  1  Pet.  v.  14).  It  was  embodied 
in  the  early  Christian  offices,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued in  some  of  those  now  in  use  {Ajx)st.  Coti^dt. 
ii.  57,  viii.  11;  Just.  Mart.  Apvl.  i.  65;  Palmer, 
On  Lit.  ii.  102,  and  note  from  Du  Cange;  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Anllq.  b.  xii.  c.  iv.  §  5,  vol.  iv.  p.  49, 
b.  ii.  c.  xi.  §  10,  vol.  i.  p.  161,  b.  ii.  c.  xix.  §  17,  vol. 
i.  p.  272,  b.  iv.  c.  vi.  §  14,  vol.  i.  p.  526,  b.  xxii.  c.  iii. 
§  6,  vol.  vii.  p.  316 ;  see  also  Cod.  Just.  V.  Tit.  iii. 
16,  ch  Don.  ante  Nupt. ;  Brande,  Poi).  Antiq.  ii. 
87). 

Between  persons  of  unequal  rank,  the  kiss,  as  a 
mark  either  of  condescension  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  respect  on  the  other,  can  hardly  be  said  to  sur- 
vive in  Europe  except  in  the  case  of  royal  per- 
sonages. In  the  East  it  has  been  continued  with 
little  diminution  to  the  present  day.  The  ancient 
i'ersian  custom  among  relatives  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {Cyrop.  i.  4,  §  27),  and  among  inferiors 
towar'ls  superiors,  whose  feet  and  hands  they  kissed 
{ib.  vii.  5,  §  32;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  27).  Among  the 
Arabs  the  women  and  children  kiss  the  beards  of 
(hsir  husbands  or  fathers.  The  sujierior  returns 
the  .salute  by  a  kiss  on  the  forehead.  In  Egypt 
in  i-jfiErior  kisses  the  hand  of  a  superior,  generally 
im  the  back,  but  sometimes,  as  a  special  favor,  on 
the  palm  also.  To  testify  abject  submission,  and 
in  asking  favors,  the  feet  are  often  kissed  instead 
af  the  hand.  "  The  son  kisses  the  hand  of  his 
(iatlier,  the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the  slave, 
and  often  the  free  servant,  that  of  the  master. 
The  slaves  and  servants  of  a  grandee  kiss  their 
lord's  sleeve  or  the  skirt  of  his  clothing"  (Lane, 
^M.  E(j.  ii.  9;  Arvieux,  Trav.  p.  151;  Burck- 
hardt,  Trav.  i.  269 ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  329,  ii.  93 ; 
Layard,  Nin.  i.  174;  Wellsted,  Arabia,  i.  341; 
Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  p.  271;    see  above 

[in 

aotion  being  of  extension,  or  possibly  from  the  sound, 
Jesen.  p.  924:  LXX.  and  N.  T.  cfiCkrjfia-  osciilimi. 
u  In  the    parallel    passage   of  l^ev.    xi     the  glede 

('nSn)  is  omitted ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  has  in  all 
probability  crept  into  the  text  by  an  error  of  some 
tr&nscriber.     (See  Oesen.  s   v.,  and  Glede.) 

6  In  oraithological   language  ''  kite  "  =  "  glede  " 
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The  written  decrees  of  a  sovereign  are  kissed  ir 
token  of  respect;  even  the  ground  is  sometima 
kissed  by  Orientals  in  the  fullness  of  their  sub- 
mission (Gen.  xli.  40;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  Ps.  Ixxii.  9. 
Is.  xlix.  23;  Mic.  vii.  17;  Matt,  xxviii.  9;  Wilkin- 
son, Atic.  E(j.  ii.  2U3;  Layard,  Nia.  i.  274;  Harmer, 
Obs.  i.  336). 

Eriends  saluting  each  other  join  the  right  hand, 
then  each  kisses  his  own  hand,  and  puts  it  to  his 
lips  and  forehead,  or  breast;  after  a  long  absence 
they  embrace  each  other,  kissing  first  on  the  right 
side  of  tlie  face  or  neck,  and  then  on  the  left,  or  on 
Ijoth  sides  of  the  beard  (Lane,  ii.  9,  10;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  p.  116;  Chardin,  Voy.  iii.  421;  Arvieux, 
l.  c. ;  Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  369;  Russell,  Aleppo, 
i.  240). 

Kissing  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  mark  of 
respect  or  adoration  to  idols  (1  K.  xix.  18;  Hos. 
xiii.  2;  comp.  Cic  Verr.  iv.  43;  Tacitus,  speaking 
of  an  eastern  custom,  Hist.  iii.  24,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan custom  of  kissing  the  Kaaba  at  iMecca; 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  250,  298,  323;  Crichton, 
Arabia,  ii.  215).  H.  \V.  P. 

KITE  (n*M,  ayydh :  IktTvos,  yv\l/  :  vultut 
milvusf).  The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  occurs 
in  three  passages,  I.ev.  xi.  14,  Deut.  xiv.  13,  and 
.Job  xxviii.  7:  in  the  two  former  it  is  translated 
"kite"  in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  latter  "  vulture."  It 
is  eiumierated  among  the  twenty  names  of  birds 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xiv."  (belonging  for  the  most 
part  to  the  order  liaptoi-es),  which  were  considered 
unclean  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  forbidden  to  be 
used  as  food  by  the  Israelites.  The  allusion  in  .Job 
alone  affords  a  clew  to  its  identification.  The  deep 
mines  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  from  which 
the  labor  of  man  extracts  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  are  there  described  as  "a  track  which  the 
bird  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  hath  the  eye  of 
the  ayyah  looked  upon  it."  Among  all  Ijirds 
of  prey,  which  are  proverbially  clear-sighted,  the 
ayynh  is  thus  distinguished  as  jxjssessed  of  peculiar 
keenness  of  vision,  and  by  this  attribute  alone  is 
it  marked.  Translators  have  been  singularly  at 
variance  with  regard  to  this  bird.  In  the  LXX. 
of  Lev.  and  Deut.  ayya/i  is  rendered  "kite,"* 
while  in  Job  it  is  "  vulture,"  which  the  A.  V.  has 
followed.  The  Yulg.  gives  "  vulture  "  in  all  three 
passages,  unless,  as  Drusius  suggests  (on  Le\-.  xi. 
14),  the  order  of  the  words  in  Lev.  and  Deut. 
is  changed ;  but  even  in  this  case  there  remains 
the  rendering  "vulture"  in  Job,  and  the  reason 
advanced  by  Drusius  for  the  transposition  is  not 
conclusive.  The  Targ.  Onkelos  vaguely  renders  it 
"bird  of  prey;"  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan,  "  lilack 
vulture;  "  Targ.  Jems,  by  a  word  which  Buxtorf 
translates  "  a  pie,"  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Kimchi,  but  which  Bochart  considers 
to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  preceding,  and 
which  is  employed  in  Targ.  Onkelos  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  word  rendered  "  heron  "  in  A.  V.  of  Lev. 
xi.  19.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  rendering 
of  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  Lev.  and  Deut.  may  be,  in 
consequence  of  an  evident  confusion  in  the  text ;  in 

(Milviis  vulgaris) ;  but  "  glede  "  is  applied  by  the 
common  people  in  Ireland  to  the  common  buzzard 
{Biileo  vulgaris),  the  "  kite  "  not  being  indigenous  to 
that  country.  So,  too,  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
considered  the  terms  ■'  kite  "  and  "  glede"  as  distinct 

for  they  render  nS"^  "  gleJe,"  and  rT'M  "kite.'* 
"  and  the  glede  and  the  kite  "  rPeut.  xiv.  13). 
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Job  nyy'th  is  translated  by  dnillin,"  "  a  kite  "  or 
"  vulture "  as  some  have  it,  which  is  the  repre- 
lentative  of  "  vulture  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  xxxiv. 
15.  'ITie  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias  and  Abulwalid 
{;ive  "the  night-owl;  "  and  Alien  Kzra,  deriving  it 
from  a  root**  signifyiug  -'an  island,"  explains  it 
as  "  the  island  bird,"  without  however  identifying 
it  with  any  individual  of  the  feathered  tribes. 
Robertson  ( CUivU  Pentateucld)  derives  (lyynh  from 
the  Heb.  H^S,  an  obsolete  root,  which  he  connects 
Kith  an  Arabic  word,<^  the  primary  meaning  of 
which,  according  to  Schultens,  is  "  to  turn."  If 
this  derivation  be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  "  kite  "  is  the  correct  rendering.  The  habit 
which  birds  of  this  genus  have  of  "sailing  in 
circles,  with  the  rudder-like  tail  by  its  inclination 
governing  the  curve,"  as  Yarrell  says,  accords  with 
the  Arabic  derivation.** 

Bochart,  regarding  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
connected  it  with  the  Arabic  q/  yuiju,  a  kind  of 
hawk  so  called  from  its  cry  yayn,  describetl  by 
Damir  as  a  small  bird  with  a  short  tail,  used  in 
hunting,  and  reniarkaljle  for  its  great  courage,  the 
swiftness  of  its  fligiit.  and  the  keenness  of  its  vision, 
which  is  niatle  the  subject  of  praise  in  an  Arabic 
stanza  quoted  by  Damir.  I'rom  these  considerations 
Bochart  identifies  it  with  the  merlin,  or  Falco 
asakin  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Greek 
alffaXdiv  and  Latin  ces'iln.  It  must  be  confessed, 
nowever,  that  the  grounds  for  identifying  the  «yy'ili 
with  any  individual  species  are  too  slight  to  enable 
ns  to  regard  with  confidence  any  conclusions  which 
may  be  based  upon  them;  and  from  the  expression 
which  follows  in  I^v.  and  Deut.,  "after  its  kind." 
it  is  evi<)ent  that  the  term  is  generic.  The  Talmud 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  four  Hebrew  words 
rendered  in  A.  V.  "vulture,"  "glede,"  and  ^'kite," 
ilenote  one  and  the  same  bird  (Lewysohn,  Zoohijit 


Klt«. 

,Ut  Talmwh,  §  100).  Seetzen  (i.  310)  mentions 
K  species  of  falcon  used  in  Syria  for  hunting  gazelles 
end  hares,  and  a  smaller  kind  for  hunting  hares  in 
Ibe  desert.     Kussell  (AlepjM,  ii.   11)6)  enumenites 
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seven  different  kinds  employed  by  the  natives  foi 
the  same  purjiose. 

Two  jxTsons  are  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  wliose 
names  are  derived  from  this  bird.  [Ajah.]  i^iirsl 
(I/iiiulw.  8.  V.)  compares  the  parallel  instinces  of 
Sliiihin,  a  kind  of  falcon,  used  as  a  proper  name  by 
the  Persians  and  Turks,  and  the  1-atin  Milrius. 
To  these  we  may  add  Falco  and  Fidamin  among 
the  Komans,  and  the  names  of  Ilairke,  Falcon, 
Falconer,  Kile,  etc.,  etc.,  in  our  own  language  (see 
Lower's  Uistoncal  Esaayt  on  English  Surnames). 
W.  A.  W. 

•  The  common  black  kite,  which  is  seen  wheel- 
ing in  circles  over  the  cities  of  Kgypt,  rrith  the 
small  vulture  (  Vullur  percnoptei-us)  is  called  by  ths 

natives   JufcX^.     ITiis  species  is  found  also  in 

Syria,  though  like  all  the  raptorial  birds,  les« 
numerously  than  in  Egypt.  From  its  proximity 
to  the  cities  it  would  appear  to  prefer  what  it  can 
pick  up  of  oftal  and  dead  birds  to  the  more  preca- 
rious hunting  of  its  living  prey.  The  pigeons  of 
Kgypt,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the 
neiirhborhood  of  the  towns,  seem  to  fly  about  in 
perfect  indifference  to  the  presence  of  this  powerfm 
raptor,  and  I  never  saw  a  kite  make  a  descent  on 
a  Hock  of  pigeons,  though  they  might  do  so  at  aU 
times.  They  are  exceedingly  wary  and  difficult  to 
approach,  or  shoot  on  the  wing.  G.  E.   P. 

KITH'LISH  (2?''^r!3,  ».  e.  CithUsh  . 
Maaxcis--  Alex.  Xa0Acoj;  [Oomp.  Aid.  KaOaXls-] 
<\llilis),  one  of  the  towns  of  .Judah,  in  the  i^hefelah 
or  lowland  (.losh.  xv.  40),  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Ktjlon,  (Jederoth,  and  Makke<lah.  It  is  not 
named  by  luisebius  or  .leronie,  nor  does  it  appeal 
to  have  i>een  either  sought  or  found  by  any  ktei 
tntveller.  G. 

KIT'RON  (rit;P  [perh.  ensile,  fmtres*. 
Dietr.]:  Kihpoiv;  Alex.,  with  unusual  departure 
from  the  Heb.  text,  Xf^poov-  [Aid-  XeSpaJv;  Comp. 
KfTpwv-]  Cetvtm),  a  town  which,  though  not  men- 
tioned in  the  specification  of  the  possessions  of 
Zel)ulun  in  .losh.  xix.,  is  cat.alogued  in  .ludg.  i.  30 
as  one  of  the  towns  from  which  Zebulun  did  not 
ex|)el  the  Canaanites.  It  is  here  named  next  to 
Nahalol,  a  position  occupied  in  Josh.  xix.  15,  by 
Katt'ath.  Kitron  may  be  a  corruption  of  this,  of 
it  may  be  an  independent  place  omitted  for  some 
reason  from  the  other  list.  In  the  Talmud  (Meyil- 
lali,  as  quoted  by  Schwarz,  173)  it  is  identifie<l  witli 
"  Zippori,"  i.  e.  Sepphoris,  now  Se^'uneh.      G. 

KIT'TIM  (CDS:  K^t/oi,  Gen.  x.4;  K'.not, 
[Alfx.i  KifTTioi?  Comp.  XtTTi/u,  Aid.  XfTTif.'^,] 
1  Chr.  i.  7:  [Cillhim.]  Ctthim).  Twice  writt«! 
in  the  .\.  V.  for  Ciiirrni. 

KNEADING-TKOUGHS.     [Bkf.ad.] 

KNIFE.'  1.  llie  knives  of  the  l'".gyptian8,  and 
of  other  nations  in  early  times,  were  prol>ably  only 
of  hard  stone,  and  the  use  of  the  flint  or  stone  knife 
W!is  sometimes  refaine<l  for  sacred  puriioses  aflei 
the  introduction   of  iron   and   steel    (I'lin.   //.  S. 


d  Uaaenlus    traces    thr 
n"<H   -  Arub.   ^^.  • 


word   to   tlie  nnuMd    root 
to  bowl  like  a  dog  or  wolf" 


cuUfT    2.  nbps!2,  froui  bpN, "  ««t, 

80,  92  :  (Mti<i>a.ia  :  glailmt. 


gUidiui 
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ixxv.  12,  §  105).  Herodotus  (ii.  3G)  mentions 
loiives  botli  of  iron  and  of  stone  "  in  ditierent  stages 
of  the  same  process  of  embalming.  The  same  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  some  extent  of  the  Hebrews.'' 

2.  In  their  nieds  the  Jews,  like  other  Orientals, 
made  little  use  of  knives,  but  they  were  required 
both  for  slaughtering  animals  either  for  food  or 
lacrifice,  aa  well  as  cutting  up  the  carcase  (I^v.  \\i. 
33,  3i,  viii.  15,  20,  25,  ix.  13;  Num.  xviii.  18;  1 
Sam  ix.  2i;  Ez.  xxiv.  4;  Ezr.  i.  9;  Matt.  xxvi.  23; 
Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  172;  Wilkinson,  i.  leU;  Mischn. 
Tamid,  iv.  3).' 

..'.  Srualler  knives  were  in  use  for  paring  fruit 
(Jj^ph.  Ant.  xvii.  7;  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  7)  and  for 
sharpening  pens<^  (Jer.  xxxsi.  23). 


1.  2.  Egyptian  Flint  Knives  in  Museum  at  Berlin. 

3.  Egyptian  Knife  represented  in  Ilieroglyphics. 

4.  The  razor  <*  was  often  used  for  Nazaritic  pur- 
poses, for  which  a  sj)ecial  chamber  was  reserved  in 
the  Temple  (Num.  vi.  5,  9,  19 ;  Ez.  v.  1 ;  Is.  vii. 
20;  .ler.  xxxn.  23;  Acts  xviii.  18,  xii.  24;  Mischn. 
ifidd.  ii.  5). 


Egyptian  Knife.     (British  Museum.) 

5.  The  pruning-hooks  of  Is.  xviii.  5  ^  were  prob- 
»bly  curved  knives. 

6.  The  lancets/  of  the  priests  of  Baal  were  doubt- 
less pointed  knives  (1  K.  xviii.  28).     [Laxckt] 

Asiatics  usually  carry  about  with  them  a  knife 
jr  dagger,  often  with  a  highly  ornamented  handle, 
x-hich  may  be  used  when  required  for  eating  pur- 


<»  XiBoi  AifltOTTiicds. 

6  ~)ij  (Ex.  iv.  25)  is  in  LXX   >^^<^o«,  in  which  Syr. 

ind  other  versions  agree  ;  as  also  C^"]^  n^3~in, 
Bes.  p.  1160  ;  fiaxai'pa?  TrerpiVas  €K  nerfxK  aKpoTOixov^ , 
'osh.  V.  2.  See  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg  ii.  164  ;  Prescott, 
Ikxico,  i.  63. 
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poses  (Judg.  iii.  21;  Layard,  Nin.  u.  342,  299, 
Wilkinson,  i.  358,  360;  Chardin,  Voj.  iv.  18: 
Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  340,  pi.  71).  H.  W.  P. 

*  Instead  of  "  sharp  knives "  in  Josh.  v.  3 
(A.  V.)  the  margin  reads  "  knives  of  flint,"  whick 
is  more  exact  for  C"'";!i  ni2';n,  lit.  hiives  of 
rucks  or  stm-es.  The  account  of  Joshua's  burial 
(Josh.  xxiv.  30)  contains  in  the  Septuagint  this  i-e- 


Assyrian  Knives.     (From  Originals  in  Bntlsu 
Museum.) 

markable  addition.  "  Then  they  placed  with  him 
in  the  tomb  in  which  they  buried  him  there  the  flint 
knives  (tcls  fxaxaipas  To.^  TrerpiVas)  with  which  he 
circumcised  tlie  children  of  Israel  in  Gilgal,  when  he 
led  them  forth  out  of  Egypt,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded them ;  and  there  they  are  unto  this  day." 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Alexandrian  translator 
(even  supposing  that  he  has  not  followed  here  a  dis- 
tinct tradition  respecting  the  gre.at  Hebrew  leader) 
was  at  all  events  familiar  with  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  bury  such  relics  with  distinguished 
persons  when  tliey  died.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  stone  or  flint  knives  have 
often  been  discovered  on  opening  ancient  places  of 
sepnlture.  The  Abyssinian  tribes  at  the  present 
day  use  flint  knives  in  performing  circumcision 
(Knobel,  Exodus,  p.  40).     See  Stoxes,  3.      H. 

KNOP,  that  is  Knob  (A.  S.  cncep).  A  word 
employed  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  terms,  of 
the  real  meaning  of  which  all  that  we  can  say  with 
certainty  is  that  they  refer  to  some  architectural  or 
oniamental  object,  and  that  they  have  nothing  in 
common. 

1.  CnpJitor  ("inn  53).  This  occurs  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  candlestick  of  the  sacred  tent  in 
Ex.  XXV.  31-36,  and  xxxvii.  17-22,  the  two  passages 
being  identical.  The  knops  are  here  distinguished 
from  the  shaft,  branches,  bowls,  and  flowers  of  the 
candlestick ;  but  the  knop  and  the  flower  2;o  together, 
and  seem  intended  to  imitate  the  produce  of  an 
almond-tree.  In  another  part  of  the  work  thej 
appear  to  form  a  boss,  from  which  the  branches  art 
to  spring  out  from  the  main  stem.     In  Am.  ix.  i 


c   "iQDiT  "ipri,  "  the  kiufe  of  a  scribe." 

'I  D^dh^nnvn,  oes.  p.  io69. 

«  n")~ipt73,   Ges.  p.  421 :  Spinava :  fcUcet. 
f   D^HQ"!  :    o-eipofiaorai :  lanceoli 
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the  same  word  is  rendered,  with  doubtful  accuracj, 
"  lintel."  The  same  rendering  is  used  in  Zeph.  ii. 
14,  wliere  the  reference  is  to  some  jwrt  of  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  to  be  exj^sed  when  the  wooden  ujiper 
story  —  the  "  cedar  work  "  —  was  destroyed.  The 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  contain  the  sense  of  "  cov- 
ering" and  "crowning"  (Geseuius,  Tins.  70!)). 
Josephus's  description  (Anl.  iii.  G,  §  7)  names  both 
balls  (ffipatpla)  and  pomegranates  (hoiaKoi),  either 
of  which  may  be  the  ccphtor.  The  Targum  "  agrees 
with  the  latter,  the  LXX.  (<r<^a»pwT^f>es)  with  the 
former.     [Lintel.] 

2.  The  second  term,  Peka'im  (C^l^pD),  is  found 
only  in  1  K.  vi.  18  and  vii.  24.  It  refers  in  the 
former  to  carvings  executed  in  the  cedar  wainscot  of 
the  interior  of  the  Temple,  and,  as  in  tlie  preceding 
word,  is  associated  with  flowers.  In  the  latter  ca.se 
it  denotes  an  ornament  cast  round  the  great  reser- 
voir or  "  sea  "  of  Solomon's  Temple  below  the  brim : 
there  was  a  double  row  of  them,  ten  to  a  cubit,  or 
about  2  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 

The  word  no  doubt  signifies  some  globular  thing 
resembling  a  small  gourd,''  or  an  egg,*'  though  as 
to  the  character  of  the  ornament  we  are  quite  in 
the  dark.     The  following  woodcut  of  a  portion  of  a 


Border  of  a  Slab  from  KouyuDJik. 

Architecture.) 


(FergusBon's 


richly  ornamented  door-step  or  slab  from  Kouj-unjik, 
probably  represents  something    approximating  to 


a  "l^tn,  an  apple,  or  other  fruit  of  a  round  form, 
both  in  Onkelos  and  Pseudojon. 

6  Compare  the  similar  word  nVp5,  PaJckuSth, 
"  gourds,"  in  2  K.  iv.  39. 

e  This  is  the  rendering  of  the  Targum. 
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the  "  knop  and  the  flower  "of  Solomon*  Teiti 
pie.  I$ut  as  the  building  from  which  this  is  takeu 
was  the  work  of  a  king  at  least  as  late  as  the  son 
of  l-lsarhaddon,  contemjxjrary  witii  the  latter  part 
of  the  reii;n  of  Manasseh,  it  is  only  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  character  of  the  ornament  would  have 
undergone  conslderaiile  modification  from  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  We  nuist  await  some 
future  happy  discovery  in  Assyrian  or  I'gvptian 
art,  to  throw  clearer  hght  on  the  meaning  of  these 
and  a  hundred  other  terms  of  detail  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  buildings  and  life  of  the  IsraeUtes. 

G. 
*  KNOWEN.  This  older  form  of  the  pa*l 
particii)le  is  used  throughout  the  original  e<lition  >i 
the  A.  V.  instead  of  hnou-n.  A  similar  remark 
ap|)lies  to  blowen,  gnncin,  moweyi,  Siucen,  thrmcen, 
and  lieiren.  This  was  the  common  orthography  at 
the  time  when  the  translation  was  made.         A. 

KO'A  (P"^p:  'Txoi/€<';  [Alex.  Aoi/5;  Conip. 
KovSt:  A\(.\.  Kovd'  principes])  is  a  word  which  oc- 
curs only  in  Ez.  xxiii.  2.3 :  "  The  Babylonians 
and  all  the  Chaldaans,  Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and  Koa, 
and  all  the  Ass3Tians  with  them."  It  is  uncer- 
tain if  the  word  is  a  proper  name  or  no.  It  may 
perhaps  designate  a  place  otherwise  unknown,  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  been  a  city  or  district  of 
Babylonia.  Or  it  may  be  a  common  noun,  signi- 
fying "  prince  "  or  "  nobleman,"  as  the  Vulgate 
takes  it,  and  some  of  the  Jewish  interpreters. 

G.  R. 

KO'HATH  e  {nr\\:,  and  Num.  xvi.  1,  Ac., 

r\Tlp  ,  asse7)ib!y:  Kaa^and  [Alex,  once]  Ka0'-  Ca- 
ll a  tit),  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi  (Gershon,  Ko- 
hath,  Merari),  from  whom  tiie  three  principal  divis- 
ions of  the  Levites  derive»l  their  origin  and  their  name 
(Gen.  xlvi.  11;  Exod.  vii.   16,  18;  Num.    iii.  17; 


''  The  conjunction  being  taken  as  part  of  the  name 
e  It  is  not  app.irent  why  the  form  Kohath,  which 
occurs  but  ocoa.eionally,  should  have  been  chosen  ii) 
the  A.  V.  in  preference  to  the  more  usual  one  of  Ke- 
hath,  siinctionod  both  by  LXX.  and  Vulg.  [The  A.  V. 
seems  to  have  derived  this  form  from  the  Genevan  ver 
Bion.    The  Bi-shops'  Bible  has  Cehalli  and  Cnallt.  —  A., 
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2  Clir.  xxxiv.  12,  Ac).  Koluith  was  the  father  of 
Aiiiram,  and  he  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  From  him, 
Iberefore,  were  descended  all  the  priests ;  and  hence 
those  of  the  Kohathites  who  were  not  priests  were 
of  the  highest  rank  of  the  Levites,  though  not  the 
sons  of  Levi's  first-born.  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar, 
was  a  Kohathite,  and  hence,  perhaps,  his  impa- 
Lience  of  the  superiority  of  his  relatives,  IMoses  and 
Aarou.  In  the  jourueyings  of  the  Tabernacle  the 
sons  of  Kohath  had  charge  of  the  most  holy  por- 
tion of  the  vessels,  to  carry  them  by  staves,  as 
the  vail,  the  ark,  the  tables  of  show-bread,  the 
^  iluen-altar,  etc.  (Xum.  iv.);but  they  were  not 
U  touch  them  or  look  upon  them  "  lest  they  die." 
'I'hese  were  all  previously  covered  by  the  priests, 
me  sons  of  Aaixin.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  the 
Kohathites  are  mentioned  first  (2  Chr.  xxis.  12), 
as  they  are  also  1  Chr.  xv.  5-7,  11,  when  Uriel 
their  chief  assisted,  with  120  of  his  brethren,  in 
bringing  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
David.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  this  last  list 
of  those  whom  David  calls  "  chief  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Levites,"  and  couples  with  "  Zadok  and  Abia- 
thar  the  priests,"  of  six  who  are  mentioned  by 
name  four  are  descendants  of  Kohath ;  namely,  be- 
sides Uriel,  Shemaiah  the  son  of  Elzaphan,  with 
2D0  of  his  brethren;  Ehel,  the  son  of  Hebron, 
with  80  of  his  brethren ;  and  Amniinadab,  the  son 
of  Uzziel,  with  112  of  his  brethren.  For  it  appears 
from  Ex.  vi.  18-22,  compared  with  1  Chr.  xxiii.  12, 
xxvi.  23-32,  that  there  were  four  families  of  sons  of 
Kohath  —  Amramites,  Izharites,  Hebronites,  and 
Uzzielites ;  and  of  the  above  names  I'^lzaphan  and 
Amniinadab  were  both  Uzzielites  (Ex.  vi.  22),  and 
Eliel  a  Hebronite.  The  verses  already  cited  from 
1  Chr.  xxvi.;  Xum.  iii.  19,  27;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  12, 
also  disclose  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  Ko- 
hathites, and  the  important  ottioes  filled  by  them  as 
keepers  of  the  dedicated  treasures,  as  judges,  ofii- 
eers,  and  rulers,  both  secular  and  sacred.  In  2 
Chr.  XX.  19,  they  appear  as  singers,  with  the  Kor- 
hit£s. 

rhe  number  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  bO,  at  the  first  census  in  the  wilder- 
ness, was  2,750,  and  the  whole  number  of  males 
from  a  month  old  was  8,000  (Xum.  iii.  28,  iv.  36). 
Their  number  is  not  given  at  the  second  numbering 
(Xum.  xxvi.  57),  but  the  whole  number  of  Levites 
had  increased  by  1,300,  namely,  from  22,000  to 
23,300  (Xum.  iii.  39,  xxvi.  62).  The  place  of  the 
sons  of  Kohath  in  marching  and  encampment  was 
south  of  the  Tabernacle  (Xum.  iii.  29),  which  was 
also  the  situation  of  the  Keubenites.  Samuel  was 
a  Kohathite,  and  so  of  course  were  his  descendants, 
Heman  the  singer  and  the  third  division  of  the 
singers  which  was  under  him.  [Hem ax;  A-sath; 
Jedutuun.]  The  inheritance  of  those  sons  of 
Kohath  who  were  not  priests  lay  in  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  in  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vi.  61-70),  and 
in  Dan  (.Josh.  xxi.  5,  20-2G).  Of  the  personal 
history  of  Kohath  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
came  down  to  I'^gypt  with  Levi  and  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlvi.  11),  that  his  sister  was  Jochebed  (Ex.  vi.  20), 
and  that  he  lived  to  the  age  jf  133  years  (Fix. 
vi.  18).  He  lived  about  80  or  90  3ears  in  Egypt 
during  Joseph's  lifetime,  and  about  30  more  after 
bis   death.      He   may  have  been  some  20  years 
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younger  than  Joseph  his  uncle.  The  table  on  the 
preceding  page  shows  the  principal  descents  hx>m 
Kohath ;  a  fuller  table  may  be  seen  in  Burrington'i 
Gcnealuyies,  Tab.  X.  No.  1.  [Levites.] 

A.  C.  H. 


^nnp,  7  times:  Kadd,  exc.  Num.  xxvi.  57,  1 
Chr.  vi.'si,  Kaadi  (Vat.  -det),  and  1  Chr.  ix.  32, 
Kaaetrris  (Vat.  Sin.  -Oei-)-  Caat/iiUe,  C'anth), 
descendants  of  Kohath.  A 

*  KOHE'LETH.  [Ecclesiastes.] 
KOLA'IAH  [3  gyl.]  (H'^Vip  [voice  of 
Jehovah]:  KooKeia;  [Vat.  Ko5ia;  Alex.  KcjAeia;] 
VA.  KoKiia'-  Coin'ia).  1.  A  Benjamite  whose 
descendants  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  (X'eh.  xi.  7). 

2.  [LXX.  omit:  CoUa  or  Culins.']  The  father 
of  Ahab  the  false  prophet,  who  was  burnt  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21). 

KO'RAH  (nnp,  baldness'':  Kope:  Core). 
1.  Third  son  of  Esau  by  AhoUbamah  (Gen.  xxsvi.  5, 
14,  18;  1  Chr.  i.  35).  He  was  born  in  Canaan 
before  Esau  migrated  to  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
5-9),  and  was  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom. 

2.  Another  Edomitish  duke  of  this  name,  sprung 
from  lOliphaz,  Esau's  son  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
10 ) ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  ver.  1 1,  nor  by 
the  list  in  1  Chr.  i.  36,  nor  is  it  probable  in 
itself. 

3.  [Vat.  Kopef.]  One  of  the  "  sons  of  Hebron  " 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  43 ;  but  whether,  in  this  obscure  pas- 
sage, Hebron  is  the  name  of  a  man  or  of  a  city, 
and  whether,  in  the  latter  case,  Korah  is  the  same 
as  the  son  of  Izhar  (Xo.  4),  whose  children  may 
have  been  located  at  Hebron  among  those  Kohath- 
ites who  were  priests,  is  difficult  to  determine. 

4.  Son  of  Izhar.  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of 
Levi.  He  was  leader  of  the  famous  rebellion  against 
his  cousins  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness,  for 
which  he  paid  the  penalty  of  perishing  with  his 
followers  by  an  eartluiuake  and  flames  of  fire  (Num. 
xvi.,  xxvi.  9-11).  The  details  of  this  rebeUion  are 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  remark,  that  the  particular  grievance 
which  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Korah  and  his  com- 
pany was  their  exclusion  from  the  office  of  the 
priesthood,  and  their  being  confined  —  those  among 
them  who  were  Levites  —  to  the  inferior  service  of 
the  Tabernacle,  as  appears  clearly,  both  from  the 
words  of  xMoses  in  ver.  9,  and  from  the  test  resorted 
to  with  regard  to  the  censers  and  the  offering  of 
incense.  The  same  thing  also  appears  from  the 
subsequent  confirmation  of  the  priesthood  to  Aaron  ' 
(eh.  xvii.).  The  appointment  of  Elizaphan  to  be 
chief  of  the  Kohathites  (Xum  iii.  30)  may  have 
further  inflamed  his  jealousy.  Korab's  position  a.s 
leader  in  this  rebellion  was  evidently  the  result  of 
his  ])ersonal  character,  which  was  that  of  a  bold, 
haugiity,  and  ambitious  man.  This  appears  from 
his  address  to  Moses  in  Num.  xvi.  3,  and  especial- 
ly from  his  conduct  in  ver.  19,  whefe  both  his 
daring  and  his  influence  over  the  congregation  aro 
very  apparent.  Were  it  not  for  this,  one  would 
have    expected    the   Gershonites  —  as   the    eldei 


a  The   meaning  of   Korah "s    name  (baldness)    has    and  it  has  been  retorted  that  Korah's  baliness  has  a 
(uppUed  a  ready    handle    to    some    members    of  the    mure  suitable  antitype  in  the  tonsure  of  the  BomUJ' 
Ohurch  of  Rome  to  buuter  Calvin  (Calvinus,  Calvus),  ,  priests  (:Simoai.-<.  Onom-  ».  T.j, 
u  being  homonymous  with  his  predecessor  in  achism  ;  \ 
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branch  of  tlie  Invites — to  have  s.ippliwl  u  le:i<Ier 
In  conjunction  witli  the  sons  of  Iteuben,  rather 
than  the  family  of  Izliar,  wlio  was  Aniram's  jouiij;er 
brother.  From  some  cause  wliich  does  not  clearly 
ippear,  the  children  of  Korah  were  not  invoked  in 
the  destruction  of  their  father,  as  we  are  expressly 
told  in  Num.  xxvi.  11,  and  as  appears  from  the 
continuance  of  the  family  of  the  Korahites  to  the 
reii,'ii.  at  least  of  Jehosha|)hat  (2  Chr.  xx.  lit),  i»nd 
probably  till  the  return  from  the  Captivity  (1  Chr. 
ix.  I'J,  31).  [KoKAiiiTK.]  I'erhaps  the  fissure 
of  the  ground  which  swallowed  up  tiie  tents  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  did  not  extend  beyond  those 
of  the  Ueuijenites.  From  Num.  xvi.  27  it  seems 
clear  that  Korah  himself  was  not  with  Dathan  and 
Abiram  at  the  moment.  His  tent  may  have  been 
one  pitched  for  himself,  in  contempt  of  the  orders 
of  .Moses,  by  the  side  of  his  fellow-rebels,  while  his 
family  continued  to  reside  in  their  proper  camp 
nearer  the  Ubernacle ;  or  it  must  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  a  considerable  space  from  those  of  Uatiian 
and  Abiram.  Or,  even  if  Korah's  family  residetl 
amongst  the  Keubenites,  they  may  have  fled,  at 
Moses's  warning,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Kohatliite 
camp,  inste.id  of  remaining,  as  the  wives  and  ciiil- 
dren  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  did  (ver.  27).  Ko- 
rah himself  was  doubtless  with  the  250  men  who 
bare  censers  nearer  the  tabernacle  (ver.  19),  and 
perished  with  them  by  the  "  fire  from  .lehovah  " 
which  accompanied  the  earthquake.  It  is  nowhere 
said  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  "  went  down 
quick  into  the  pit"  (conip.  Vs.  cvi.  17,  18),  and  it 
is  natural  that  he  should  have  lieen  with  the  cen- 
ser-iiearers.  That  he  was  so  is  indeed  clearly  im- 
plied by  Num.  xvi.  lG-19,  35.  40,  compared  with 
xxvi.  9,  10.  In  the  N.  T.  (.lude  ver.  11)  Konvli  is 
coupled  with  Cain  and  Balaam,  and  seems  to  tie 
held  out  as  a  warning  to  those  who  "despise domin- 
ion and  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  of  whom  it  is  sai<l 
that  they  "perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core."" 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  Korah's  personal 
character  or  career  previous  to  his  rebellion. 

A.  C.  II. 
KO'RAHITE  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31),  KOR'- 
HITE,  or  KO'RATHITE  (in  Hebrew  always 
TT"1P,  or  in  plur.  Cn^p  [patr.  from  Kouah]: 
never  expressed  at  all  by  tlie  LXX.,  but  iiiir.iphr.ised 
vioi,  Srifjios,  or  yfvfaeis  Kopf  [error,  see  note'']: 
Corilie,  [Core,  Ctirtliim]),  that  portion  of  the 
Koiiatiiites  who  were  descended  from  Korah,  and 
»re  frequently  8t3led  by  the  synonymous  phrase 
Sons  of  Korah.  [Kohatii.]  It  would  appear,  at 
first  sight,  from  Ex.  vi.  24,  that  Korah  had  tince 
sons  —  Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph — as  Winer, 
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I!os«nmiiller,  etc.,  also  understand  it;  but  as  vt 
learn  from  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23,  37,  that  A»sir,  Vi 
kanah,  and  Abiasaph,  were  respectively  the  soa 
;randson,  and  great-grandson  of  Korah,  it  seenig 
obvious  that  F,x.  vi.  24  gives  us  the  chief  houses 
sprung  from  Korah,  and  not  his  actual  sons,  and 
tiieretbre  that  Klkanah  and  Abiasaph  were  not  the 
sons,  but  later  descendants  of  Korah.  If,  however, 
.Vbiasaph  was  tlie  grandson  of  .-Vssir  his  name  must 
have  been  added  to  this  genealogy  in  Kxodus  later, 
as  he  could  not  have  been  born  at  that  time. 
Flkanah  might,  being  of  the  same  generation  as 
I'iiinehas  (Ex.  vi.  25). 

The  offices  filled  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  as  fai  an 
we  are  informed,  are  the  following.  They  were  an 
important  branch  of  the  siityers  in  the  Kohathite 
division,  Hcman  himself  being  a  Korahite  (1  Chr 
vi.  33),  and  tlie  Korahites  being  among  those  who, 
in  .lehoshaphat's  reign,  "stood  up  to  praise  the 
Lord  (iod  of  Israel  with  a  loud  voice  on  high  " 
(2  Chr.  XX.  19).  [Hkman.]  Hence  we  find  eleven 
Psalms  (or  twelve,  if  I's.  43  is  included  under  tlie 
s:une  title  as  Ps.  42)  detlicated  or  assigned  to  the 
sons  of  Korah,  namely,  I*s.  42,  44-49,  84,  85,  87. 
88.  Winer  describes  them  as  some  of  the  most 
lieautiful  in  the  collection,  from  their  high  lyric 
tone.  Origen  says  it  was  a  remark  of  the  old  in- 
terpreters tiiat  all  the  I'salms  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  sons  of  Korah  are  full  of  pleasant  and 
cheerful  subjects,  and  free  from  anything  sad  or 
harsh  {llum'd.  on  1  Kini/s,  i.  e.  1  Unm.),  and  on 
Matt,  xviii.  20,  he  ascril)es  the  authorship  of  these 
I'salms  to  "  the  three  sons  of  Korah,"  who,  "  be- 
cause they  agreed  together  had  the  Word  of  Goil 
in  the  midst  of  them  "  {llmuil.  xiv.).<"  Of  moderns, 
Ho.sennuillcr  thinks  that  the  sons  of  Korah,  espe- 
cially Ileman,  were  the  aiithors  of  these  I'salms, 
which,  he  says,  rise  to  greater  sublimity  and  breathe 
more  vehement  feelings  than  the  Psalms  of  David, 
and  quotes  Hen.sler  and  Eichhorn  as  agreeing.  1  e 
Wette  also  considers  the  sons  of  Korah  as  the 
autiior?  of  them  {I'.itil.  335-339),  and  so  does  .lust. 
(Jlshausen  on  the  Psalms  {Kxey.  Jlmnlb.  Einl.  p. 
22).  As,  however,  the  language  of  several  of  these 
Psalms  —  as  the  42d,  84th,  Ac.  —  is  manifestly 
meant  to  apply  to  David,  it  seems  nnich  simpler 
to  explain  the  title  '•  for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  to 
mean  that  they  were  given  to  them  to  sing  in  the 
Temple-services.  If  their  style  of  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  was  of  a  more  sublime  and  lyric 
character  than  that  of  tlie  .«ons  of  Merari  or  (iershon, 
and  lleman  had  more  fire  in  his  execution  than 
.\saph  and  .ledutiiun,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
I  )avid  .should  have  given  his  more  poetic  and  ele- 
vated  strains  to  Ilenian  and   his  choir,  and   the 


a  'AiTiAoyia,  " cDntmJittion,"  alluding  to  h's speech 
In  Num.  xvi.  3,  and  Hcconipiinyin;?  rcbi-llion.  Coni- 
paro  tim  use  of  the  same  word  in  lleb.  xii.  3,  IV.  cvi. 
32,  and  of  tlie  verb,  .lolin  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxii.  22,  Ixv. 
2(LXX.),  in  which  latter  pftsHnge,  as  quotfU  Rom  x. 
21.  the  A.  V.  has  the  same  cxproexion  of"  jtiiinsaxint?  " 
an  in  Jude.  The  Sion  of  Sirach,  following  I's,  cvi.  16, 
nC^SS^  'IKPP^?  *'*■  (otherwixe  rpiultnd  however 
by  L\.X",  !'«•'  cvi.  !<'>,  Traptipvicrav-),  describes  Konill 
And  his  comiianlons  as  envious  or  ji-iildus  of  Moses, 
where  the  KngllBh  "  maligned  "  Is  hurdl.v  an  equivu- 
iunt  for  »fiAiuo-af. 

''  •  There  la  but  one  Instance  In  whirh  the  word  Is 
puraphrnsed  by  the  LXX.,  namely,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  \,\lo\ 
Kop.iV  (Vat.  -fi>*),  Alex,  viou  Kop«,  for  C^P^I^  _-  ; 
a  the  other  caws,  Ex.  vi.  24   Num.  xxvi.  G8,  (i  Chr. 


xxvi.  19,)  2  Ohr.  xx.  19.  ytwofit,  ii\^<K,  and  vioi  rep- 
resent distinct  Hebrew  words,  and  Kop»  is  used  insteitd 
of  the  pntron.vmic  ;  while  in  1  Chr.  ix.  19,  81,  xH.  6, 
the  I..\.\.  have  KopixT)?  or  Kopirai  (Viit.  -pei-).     A. 

c  St.  Augustine  has  a  still  mure  Cintiful  roncelt, 
which  he  thinks  it  nere.«sary  to  repent  in  almost  every 
homily  on  the  eleven  psuluis  insrrihod  to  the  sons  of 
Kore.  Adverting  to  the  interpretation  of  Komh,  Cat- 
vili(.i.  he  finds  in  it  n  great  injstery.  Under  this  temi 
is  set  forth  t'lirisl,  who  is  entitled  t'ulvus,  because  Ha 
was  rrui'lHed  on  Calvary,  iind  was  uio<-ked  by  the  by. 
stnnders,  as  Kllshii  had  been  by  therhildren,  who  cried 
nfler  him  "  Oilvr,  mire  .' "  and  who,  when  they  said 
"  Go  ii/i,  thou  bi«ld  pnte."  had  prefigurf^l  »he  cruel- 
Hxion.  The  sons  of  Konih  are  therefore  mecbildn* 
of  Christ  the  bridegroom  (Horn:  I  on  Psat  nij 
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Umpler  anJ  quieter  psalms  to  the  other  choirs.  .1. 
van  li)eren  (ap.  Kosenm.)  assigns  these  |)sahus  to 
the  times  of  Jehoshaphat;  othei-s  to  those  of  the 
Maccahees;  Ewald  attributes  tlie  42il  I'sahii  to 
Jeremiah.  The  purpose  of  many  of  the  (iernrin 
critics  seems  to  be  to  reduce  tlie  aiitic|uity  of  tiie 
Scriptures  as  low  as  possible. 

Others,  again,  of  tlie  sons  of  Korali  w<  re  "  por- 
ters," i.  (-.  doorkeepers,  in  the  Temple,  an  otiice  of 
coTisideralile  dignity.  In  1  Clir.  ix.  17-1!*,  we  leiuni 
that  Shallum,  a  Korahite  of  the  line  of  ICl)iasaph, 
was  chief  of  the  doori{ee[)ers,  and  tiiat  he  and  his 
bretliren  were  over  tiie  work  of  the  service,  keepers 
of  tiie  gates  of  the  tabernacle  (conip  2  Iv.  xxv.  18), 
apparently  after  the  return  i'rom  the  Haltylonish 
Captivity.  [Kings.]  See  also  1  Chr.  ix.  22-2Q: 
Jer.  XXXV.  4;  and  Ezr.  ii.  42.  But  in  1  Chr.  xxvi. 
we  find  that  this  official  station  of  the  Ivorahites 
dated  from  the  time  of  David,  and  that  their  chief 
was  then  Shelemiaii  or  .Meshelemiah,  the  son  of 
(Abijasaph,  to  who-ie  custody  the  east  gate  fell  by 
lot,  being  the  principal  entrance.  Siielemiah  is 
doubtless  the  same  name  as  Shallum  in  1  ( 'hr.  ix. 
17,  and,  perliaps,  Meshullam,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12, 
Neh.  xii.  25,  wiiere,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  it 
designates,  not  the  individuals,  but  the  house  or 
family.  In  2  Chr.  xxxi.  14,  Kore,  the  son  of  Imnah 
the  l>evite,  flie  doorkeeper  towards  the  east,  who 
was  over  the  free-will  offerings  of  God  to  distribute 
the  oblations  of  the  Lord  and  the  most  holy  things, 
was  probal)ly  a  Korahite,  as  we  find  the  name  Kore 
in  the  family  of  Korah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  19.  In  1  Chr. 
ix.  .31,  we  find  that  Mattithiah,  the  first-born  of 
Shallum  tlie  Korahite,  had  the  set  office  o\er  the 
tilings  tliat  were  made  in  the  pans.  (Burrington"s 
GeneidiHjiKS ;  I'atrick,  Comment,  on  Num.  ;  Lyell's 
Princ.  o/' r;r('/.,  ch.  23,  24,  2-5,  on  Eartliquakes ; 
Kosenmiillerand  Ulshausen,  OnPsulms;  De  Wette, 
Liul.)  A.  C.   H. 

KO'RATHITES,  THE  On^j^n),  Num. 
xxvi.  58.     [KoiiAiiiTE.] 

*  This  form,  for  which  there  is  no  justification, 
seems  to  have  Ijeen  derived  from  the  reading  of  the 
liishop's  Bible  in  the  passage  referred  to,  "  Co- 
rathites,"  probably  a  mere  misprint.  A. 

KOR'HITES,  THE  Onni^H),  Ex.vi.  24; 
1  Chr.  xii.  G,  xxvi.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  isi.   [Kokaiiitk.] 

KO'RE  (Sn'ip  [caller]:  Kop^;  [Vat.  Kcopij3,] 
.4.1ex.  Xcoprj  in  1  Chr.  ix.  19 ;  Alex.  Kopyje,  1  Chr. 
txv'i.  1:  Core).  1.  A  Korahite,  ancestor  of  Shal- 
lum and  Meshelemiah,  chief  porters  in  the  reign 
af  David. 

2.  (Kop^:  Alex.  Kccprj.)  Son  of  [mnah,  a 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  appointed  over 
the  free-will  offerings  and  most  holy  things,  and 
a,  gatekeeper  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Temple 
lifter  the  reform  of  worship  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
H). 

3.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  xxvi.  19,  '<  the  sons 
of  KOKK"  (following  the  Vulg.  Core),  should 
properly  be  "  the  sons  of  the  Korhite." 

KOZ  (V'"^P  [thorn]:  'Akko6s  [Vat.  Akovs] 
in  Ezr.  ii.  61;  'Akkcvs,  Neh.  iii.  4,  21;  [in  Neh. 
ii.  4,  Vat.  FA.  Akus;  ver.  21,  Vat.  AkcoB,  FA. 
'a/foj/SO  Accos  in  Ezr.,  Accus  in  Neh.  iii.  4,  Hac- 
•nis  in  Neh.  iii.  21)  =  Accoz  =  Coz  ■■=  Hakkoz. 

KUSHA'IAH  [3  ayl.]  (^H^'";'^'  [./elumih's 
WwJ:  Kto-at'oF  [Vat.  FA.  Kei-]:    Otiuids).    The 
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same  as  Kisii  or  Kishi,  the  father  of  ICthan  th« 
Merarite  (1  Chr.  xv.  17). 


L. 

LA'ADAH     (n"^pb     [order,    arnn>;/>ny] 
AoaSa;  [Vat.  MaSafl:]  Laruln),  the  son  of  Shelah, 
and  grandson  of  Judah.     He  is  described   as  tiia 
"father,"  or  founder,  of  Mareshah  in  the  low- 
lands of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 

LA'ADAN  n??'!?  [put  in  order]:  AcaUv. 
Alex.  VaKcut^a  and  AaaSa :  Laadan).  1.  An 
Ephraimite,  ancestor  of  Joshua  the  sou  of  Nun 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2G). 

2.  {"EZaV,  Alex.  AeaSa;/:  Leedan,  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
7,  8,  9;  AaBdv  Alex.  AeSap  and  AaaSa'-   Ledan, 

1  Chr.  xxvi.  21.)  The  son  of  Gershom,  elsewhere 
called  LiBXi.  His  descendants  in  the  reign  of 
David  were  among  the  chief  Withers  of  his  tribe, 
and  formed  part  of  the  Temple-choir. 

LA'BAN  Cja^  [w.-A'/t']:  Aa^av;  Joseph.  Ai- 
Bapos'.  Lnbaii),  son  of  Bethuel,  grandson  of  Nahor 
and  .Milc.ah,  grand-ne])hew  of  Abraham,  brother  of 
Kebekah,  and  father  of  Leah  and  liachel;  by  whom 
and  their  handmaids  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  he  was  th" 
natural  progenitor  of  three  fourths  of  the  nation  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  the  legal 
ancestor  of  the  whole. 

The  elder  branch  of  the  family  remained  at  Haran 
when  Abraham  removed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
it  is  there  that  we  first  meet  with  Laban,  as  taking 
the  leading  part  in  the  betrothal  of  his  sister  l{e- 
bekah  to  her  cousin  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  2U-(J0, 
xxvii.  43,  xxix.  4).  Bethuel,  his  lather,  plays  so 
insignificant  a  part  in  the  whole  transaction,  lieing 
in  fact  only  mentioned  once,  and  that  after  his  son 
(xxiv.  50),  that  various  conjectures  have  been  formed 
to  explain  it.  Josephus  asserts  that  Bethuel  was 
dead,  and  that  Laban  was  the  head  of  the  Ji'.'use 
and  his  sister's  natural  guardian  {Ant.  i.  10,  §  2); 
in  which  case  "  Bethuel "  must  have  crept  into  the 
text  inadvertently,  or  be  supposed,  with  some  (Adanc 
Clarke,  in  Inc.),  to  lie  the  name  of  another  brother 
of  llebekah.  Le  Clerc  {in  Pent.)  mentions  the  con- 
jecture that  Bethuel  was  absent  at  fii-st,  but  re- 
turned in  time  to  give  his  consent  to  the  mairiage. 
The  mode  adopted  by  Prof.  Blunt  {Undesi(j.jea 
Coincidences,  p.  35)  to  explain  what  he  terms  "  the 
consistent,  insignificance  of  Bethuel,"  namely,  that 
he  was  incapacitated  from  taking  the  n>anagement 
of  his  family  by  age  or  imbecility,  is  most  ingenious; 
but  the  prominence  of  Laban  may  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  then, 
as  now  (see  Niebuhr,  quoted  by  Kosenmiillei-  //*  /oc), 
gave  the  brothers  the  main  share  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  sister's  marri.age,  and  the  defense  of 
her  honor  (comp.  Gen.  xxxiv.  13;  Judg.  xxi.  22; 

2  Sam.  xiiL  20-29).     [BEniUF:u] 

The  next  time  Laban  appears  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative it  is  as  the  host  of  his  nephew  Jacolj  at  Haran 
(Gen.  xxix.  13,  14).  The  subsequent  tran.sactiona 
by  which  he  secui-ed  the  valuable  services  of  his 
nephew  for  'burteen  years  in  return  for  his  two 
daughters,  and  for  six  years  as  the  price  of  his 
cattle,  together  with  the  disgraceful  artifice  by  which 
he  palmed  off  his  elder  and  less  attractive  daughta 
on  the  unsuspecting  Jacob,  are  fiuniliar  to  all  C(j«n. 
xxix ,  XXX.). 
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Labaii  was  al)geiit  shearing  his  sheep,  when  Jacob, 
luving  Uatliered  together  all  his  |)osse.ssions.  started 
with  iiis  wives  and  cliildren  for  iiis  native  land;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  he  heard  of  tlieir 
Btealtliy  departure.  In  hot  haste  he  sets  off  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitives,  his  indignation  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  a  servant,  the  value  of  whose  services  he 
hatl  proved  by  experience  (xxx.  27 ).  and  a  family 
who  he  hoped  would  have  increased  the  power  of 
his  tril)e,  being  increased  liy  the  dlsc-overy  of  the 
loss  of  his  terajihini,  or  luuisehold  gods,  which 
Kachel  lia<l  carrietl  oH"  prol)ai)ly  with  the  view  of 
secnriiig  a  pros|)crous  journey.  .  Jacob  and  his 
family  had  crossed  tlie  luiphrates.  and  were  already 
BOine  days'  march  in  advance  of  tiieir  p^suers;  but 
■o  large  a  canivan,  encumbered  with  women  and 
children,  and  cattle,  would  travel  but  slowly  (comp. 
(ien.  xxxiii.  Vi),  and  i.aiian  and  his  kinsmen  came 
up  with  the  retreating  jiarty  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  among  the  mountjiins  of  (Jilead.  The 
collision  with  his  irritatetl  falher-in-law  might  have 
proved  dangerous  for  Jicob  but  for  a  divine  intima- 
tion to  l^ban,  who,  with  characteristic  hypocrisy, 
passes  over  in  silence  the  real  ground  of  his  dis- 
plea-sure  at  Jacob's  departure,  urging  onl^  its  clan- 
destine character,  which  had  prevented  his  sending 
him  away  witli  marks  of  attection  and  honor,  and 
the  theft  of  his  gods.  .Vl'ter  some  sharp  mutual 
ixcrimination,  and  an  unsuccessful  searcli  for  the 
terapbim,  which  K'achel,  with  the  cunning  which 
characterized  the  whole  family,  knew  well  how  to 
hide,  a  covenant  of  peace  was  entered  into  between 
the  two  parties,  and  a  cairn  raised  about  a  pillar- 
stone  set  up  by  .lacob,  both  as  a  memorial  of  the 
covenant,  and  a  bountlary  which  the  contracting 
parties  jiledged  themselves  not  to  pass  with  hostile 
intentions.  After  tliis,  in  the  simple  and  beautiful 
words  of  iScripture,  "  Laban  rose  up  and  kissed  his 
sons  and  his  daughters,  and  blessed  tiieni,  and  de- 
parted, and  returned  to  his  place;  "  and  he  thence- 
forward disappears  fi'om  the  liiiilical  narrative. 

Few  Scriptural  characters  appear  in  more  repul- 
sive ojlors  than  Laban,  who  seems  to  have  concen- 
trated all  the  du|)licity  and  acquisitiveness  which 
marked  the  family  of  Ilaran.  The  leading  principle 
of  his  conduct  w.xs  evidently  self-interest,  and  be 
was  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  whereby  his 
ends  were  secured.  Nothing  can  excuse  the  abom- 
inable trick  by  which  he  deceived  J.acob  in  tlie 
matter  of  his  wife,  and  there  is  much  of  harshness 
and  mean  selfishness  in  his  other  relations  with 
him.  At  the  same  time  it  is  im|>ossible,  on  an 
unbiased  view  %{  the  whole  transactions,  to  accjuit 
Jacob  of  blame,  or  to  a.ssign  him  any  very  decided 
superiority  over  his  uncle  in  fair  and  generous 
dealing.  In  the  matter  of  the  flocks  each  was 
evidently  seeking  to  outwit  the  other;  and  though 
the  wiiole  was  divinely  overruled  to  work  out  im- 
portiint  issues  in  securing  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan 
in  wealth  and  dignity,  our  n)oral  senae  revolts  from 
what  < 'halmers  (Oiiilij  Scr.  JieiK/ini/s,  i.  (JO)  does 
cot  shrink  from  designating  the  "  sneaking  artifices 
for  the  promotion  of  his  own  selfishness,"  adopte<l 
for  his  own  enrichment  and  the  ini|K)veri8hineiit  of 
his  uncle;  while  we  can  well  excuse  I.jiban's  niorti- 


a  The  ordinary  cilittong  of  tlip  Vatican  LXX., 
TlKheuilorTs  liiduili-il,  |{iva  Aaxi'c,  anil  the  Mux. 
Xax'ii  ;  t»it  "'"  edition  of  tlm  foniier  by  CanlinHl 
Uai  liM  the  Aaxci'c  tlirou({hout.  In  .IohIi.  xt.  39,  nil 
(rare  of  UirhiNli  hii.M  (liHa|)|>«iir«'<l  in  the  rniiininii 
kUUous;  but  III    Mal'K,    hlaxrn    is  lastTtoil  betwiien 
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fication  at  neeing  himself  outdone  by  his  De).heii 
in  cunning,  and  the  best  of  his  flocks  changing 
hands.  In  their  mistaken  zeal  to  defend  Jacob, 
Christian  writers  have  unduly  depreciateii  Ijiban, 
and  even  the  ready  hospitality  shown  by  him  to 
Aliraham's  servant,  and  the  affk-tionate  reception 
of  his  nephew  ((ien.  xxiv.  30,  ai,  xxix.  Vi,  14), 
have  l>een  misconstrued  into  the  acts  of  a  selfish 
man,  eager  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of  a  lucrative 
connection.  No  man,  howevei,  is  wholly  selfish : 
and  even  l^aban  was  capable  of  generous  im]iulses, 
however  mean  and  unprincipled  his  general  con- 
duct. ]■:.  V. 

LA'BAN  Odh  [w/iite]:  Ao$6i>:  Lnban),  one 
of  the  landmarks  named  in  the  obscure  and  di»- 
putcd  pa.ssage,  Deut.  i.  1 :  "I'aran,  and  Tojihel,  and 
Laban,  and  llazeroth,  and  2  H-zahab."  The  mention 
of  Hiizeroth  has  perhaps  led  to  the  only  conjecture 
regarding  Laban  of  which  the  writer  is  aware, 
namely,  that  it  is  identical  with  LiiiXAii  (Num. 
xxxiii.  20),  which  was  the  second  station  from 
llazeroth. 

Tlie  Syriac  Pesliito  understands  the  name  as 
Lebanon.  The  Targums,  from  Unkelos  downward, 
play  upon  the  five  names  in  tliis  passage,  connecting 
them  with  the  main  events  of  the  wanderings. 
Lalian  in  this  way  suggests  the  manna,  because  of 
it,s  wliite  color,  that  being  tlie  force  of  the  word  in 
llelirew.  G. 

LAB'ANA  (AoySaw  :  Labana),  1  I':8dr.  v.  29. 
[Li;i!.\.\A.] 

*  LACE  (O.  Kng.  lis,  Fr.  lies,  Sjian.  Imo, 
"lasso."  It.  Idcc'ui,  from  the  Lat.  lii(jwm)  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  cord  or  band  in  Kx.  xxviii.  28,  37, 
xxxix.  21,  31.     The  corresponding  Hebrew  word, 

V^n5,  jxitliil,  from  a  verb  signifying  "to  twist," 
is  translated  l/irend  in  Judg.  xvi.  d,.line  in  Ez.  xl. 
3,  iw/c  (of  gold)  in  Kx.  xxxix.  3,  ribbmul  in  Num. 
XV.  38,  and  very  improperly  bractUU  in  (ien. 
xxxviii.  18,  25,  where  it  denotes  the  cord  or  string 
by  which  the  signet-ring  was  suspended  from  the 
neck.  A. 

LACRDEMO'NIANS  (27rapT.5Ta«  ;  once 
AaKedatfxdviot,  2  Mace.  v.  9:  Sjnirlintii',  Sfirtiiini, 
J^'iCi-dti'inimie),  the  inhaliitants  of  Sparta  or  I.ace- 
dwmon,  with  whom  the  Jews  claime<l  kindred 
(1  JLicc.  xii.  2,  5,  0,  20,  21;  xiv.  20,  23;  xv.  23; 
2  Mace   V.  9).     [Spakta.] 

LA'CHISH  (tt^*'?!^  [P*^""''-  "^•-■''"'7'^.  ini-inci- 
ble,  Dietr.]  :  [Kom.  Aaxis,  etc.  Is.  xxxvi.  2, 
Aaxvi,  '^'i'-'-  '•  1'^  Aax«ty;  Vat.  Alex.,  FA.  in 
Nell,  and  Jer.,  Sin.  in  Is.  xxxvi.  2, J  Aaxfis!  ['" 
Is.  xxxvii.  8,  -Vlex.  Sin.  omit;]  but  in  ^'at.  of 
Josh.  XV.  Maxv^'"  ■'"Wph.  Aoxfca:  L'lcliis),  h 
city  of  the  .Amorites,  the  king  of  which  joinetl  with 
four  otli(*ii),  at  the  invitation  of  Adonizedek  king 
of  Jerusalem,  to  chastise  the  (iilK-onites  for  their 
leiiL'ue  with  Israel  (.losh.  x.  3,  fi).  They  were, 
however,  routed  l>y  Joshua  nt  Keth-lionui.  and  the 
king  of  Lachish  fell  a  victim  with  the  others  under 
the  trees  iit  Makkedah  (ver.  2i>  )•  Tlie  destruction  of 
the  town  seems  to  have  shortly  followed  tlie  death 

'Ia«apei(A  mid  «o'i  B<i(n)6(i«i.  [In  this  note,  as  through- 
out till)  uri({io>il  edition  of  th»"  Dictioiihrv.  tlie  ediUon 
of  tlu-  I..V.\.  pHiit^-d  lit  Rome  in  lOSV  i«  irn.ii«-ou«l\ 
Kupposfd  to  represent  tlie  Viiticiiii  UHiiiuscnpt  .\c.  1209 
thouKh  it  dilleni  from  it.  In  pro|H)r  uauie*  alone,  U 
tliouiiands  of  plia-e*.  —  A.J 
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of  the  king:  it  was  attackeil  in  its  turn,  iniincdiately 
after  tiie  lall  of  l.ilniali.  and  notwillistaMdiii;;  aii 
eflbrt  to  relieve  it  liy  ilorani  kinij  of  (jezer,  was 
taken,  and  every  sonl  put  to  tlie  sword  (vv.  ■il-S'-i). 
In  tlie  special  3tatenient  that  the  attack  lasted  two 
days,  in  contradistinction  to  tlie  otlier  cities  which 
were  taken  in  one  (see  ver.  ;i5),  we  ijain  our  first 
fi;lini|)se  of  that  strength  of  position  lor  which 
Lachish  was  afterwards  reniarkalde.  In  the  cata- 
lo;;ne  of  the  kings  slain  by  Joshua  (xii.  ll)-12), 
Lachish  occurs  in  the  same  place  with  retjard  to  the 
others  as  in  the  narrative  just  quoted;  but  in  .losh. 
XV.,  where  the  towns  are  separated  into  groups,  it 
is  placed  in  the  S/ief'cld/i,  or  lowland  district,  and 
in  tlie  same  group  with  Eglon  and  Makkedali  (ver. 
•ii)),  apart  from  its  former  companions.  It  should 
not  be  oxcrlouked  that,  tliough  included  in  the  low- 
land district,  Laciiish  was  a  town  of  the  Aniorites, 
who  appear  to  ha\e  been  essentially  mountaineers. 
Its  king  is  expressly  nanjeil  as  one  of  the  "  kings  of 
the  Aniorites  who  dwell  in  the  mountains  "  (.Josh. 
s.  G).  A  similar  remark  has  already  been  made  of 
Jak.mutii,  Kkilaii,  and  others;  and  see  .(uD.Mt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  14'J0  6.  *  Its  proximity  >o  Libnali  is  im- 
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i)lied  many  centuries  later  (2  K.  xix.  8;.  I.acln.sl 
was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  and  garrisoned  bj 
Kelioboam  after  the  revolt  of  the  northern  king- 
dom (2  Chr.  xi.  9).  What  was  its  fate  during  the 
invasion  of  Shishak — who  no  doubt  advancal  bj 
the  usual  route  through  the  maritime  lowlan(l, 
which  would  bring  him  under  its  very  walls  —  we 
are  not  told.  But  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not 
materially  suffer,  for  it  was  evidently  a  place  of 
security  later,  when  it  was  chosen  as  a  refuge  by 
Amaziah  king  of  Judah  from  the  consi)irators  who 
threatened  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  whom  he  at 
last  fell  a  victim  at  Lachish  (2  Iv..  xiv.  IIJ,  '2  Chr. 
XXV.  27).  Later  still,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  it 
was  one  of  the  cities  taken  by  Sennacheril)  Mhcn 
on  his  way  from  I'hoenicia  to  I'^gypt  (llawlinson'B 
Ilero/l.  i.  477).  It  is  specially  mentioned  that  he 
laid  siege  to  it  "with  all  his  power"  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
•J),  and  here  "  the  great  king"  himself  remained, 
while  his  officers  only  were  dispatched  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  !) ;  2  K.  xviii.  17). 

This  siege  is  considered  by  Layard  and  Ilincks 
to  be  depicted  on  the  slabs  found  by  the  former  in 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  at  Kouyuiyik, 


fl  f#p  «<)fet^  fe  Jjafe  ^^%  fe^ 


^.-^ 


Fig.  1.  The  city  of  Lachish  rert'Hiiijr  the 
attack  cf  Sennacherib.  From  I/ivarJV  Mon- 
uiueuts  of  Nia-.'veh,  2d  Series,  plate  2L 


s 


which  bear '  the  inscription  "  Sennacherib,  the 
mighty  king,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria, 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment  before  (or  at  the 
entrance  of)  the  city  of  I.achish  (Lakhisha).  I 
srive  permission  for  its  slaughter"  (Layard,  iV.  tf- 
n.  pp.  149-52,  and  15-3,  note).  These  slabs  con- 
tain a  view  of  a  city  which,  if  the  inscription  is 
correctly  interpreted,  must  lie  Lachish  itself. 

Another  slab  seems  to  show  the  ground-plan  of 
the  same  city  after  its  occupation  by  the  conquerors 
-  the  Assyrian  tents  pitched  within  the  walls,  and 
the  foreign  worship  going  on.  The  features  of  the 
town  appear  to  he  accurately  given.  At  any  i-ate 
there  is  considerable  agreement  between  the  two 
\iews  in  the  character  of  the  walls  and  towers,  and 
lioth  are  unlike  those  represented  on  other  slabs. 
Hoth  support  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  con- 
clusions above  drawn  from  the  statement  of  the 
Bilile  as  to  the  position  of  La;hish.  The  eleva- 
tbn  of  the  town  (fig.  1 )  shows  that  it  was  on  hilly 
ground,  one  part  highar  than  the  other.     This  is 


a  Col.  RawlinsoD  seems  to  read  the  name  as  Lubana, 
f.  Lihnah  (Layard,  N.  Sf  B.  \M.  note). 
i   Thw  is  also  the  opinion  oi  Rawiinson  {Hero'J.  i. 
(80,  note  6).  \  hottaMon  is  to  tliglit. 


also  testified  to  by  the  backgromid  of  the  scene  in 
fig.  2,  which  is  too  remote  to  be  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  woodcut,  but  which  in  the  original 
shows  a  very  hilly  country  covererl  with  vineyards 
and  fig-trees.  On  the  other  hand  the  palms  round 
the  town  in  fig.  2  jwint  to  the  proximity  of  the 
maritime  plain,  in  which  palms  flourished  —  and 
still  flourish — more  than  in  any  other  regii/H  of 
Palestine.  But  though  the  Assyrian  records  thus 
appear"  to  assert  the  capture  of  Lachish,  no  state- 
ment is  to  lie  found  either  in  the  Bible  or  .losephus 
that  it  was  taken.  Indeed,  some  expressions  in  the 
former  would  almost  seem  to  imply  the  reverse  (see 
"  thought  to  win  them,"  2  Chr.  xxxii.  1 ;  "  de- 
parted *  from  Lachish,"  2  K.  xix.  8;  and  especially 
.ler.  xxxiv.  7). 

The  warning  of  Micah  (i.  13 )c  was  perhaps  de- 
livered at  this  time.  Obscure  as  the  passage  is,  i( 
plainly  implies  that  from  Lachish  some  form  of 
idolatry,  possibly  belonging  to  the  northern  king- 
dom, had  been  imported  into  Jerusalem. 


c  The   play   of  the  words   is  between    Ijicish  an] 
Roresh   (tt^D"!,  A.  V.    "swift   beast"),    and    the  •*■ 
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After  the  return  from  Ciptiv  ity,  I-achisli  with  its 
<urrouiidiiii;  "fit-Ids"  vvmk  rt'occiipied  \ty  tiie  .lews 
',Neh.  xi.  'M).  It  is  not,  liowever,  named  iit  the 
U)oks  of  the  ilaccalieoi,  i.or  imioed  does  its  name 
reapixMir  in  tlie  Bible. 

liy  Kusehius  and  Jerome,  in  tlie  Oiiomfistici>n, 
Laciiish  is  mentioned  as  ••  7  miles  from  Kleiithe- 
ro[)olis,  towards  Daronia,"  /.  e.  towards  the  south. 
No  trace  of  the  name  has  vet  heeii  found  in  any 
|K>sition  at  all  corre.sfwndinK  tn  tiiis.  A  site  called 
Uiii-/.(i/  U,  situated  on  a  ••  low  round  swell  or 
knoll,"  aud  displaying  a  lew  columns  and  other 
ftttguieiit;)  of  ancient,  buildings,  is  found  l.ietweeu 
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(Jaza  and  Htit-.Hhnn,  probalily  the  ancien'  Kleu- 
thero|M>lis,  at  the  distance  of  U  miles  (14  l/ftnian 
miles),  and  in  a  direction  not  .S.,  but  about  \\  .  S. 
W.  Iroui  the  latter.  'I'wo  miles  east  of  Lut-Lak-u 
is  a  site  of  similar  character,  called  ' Ajlun  (Hob.  ii. 
4<i,  47).  Anioni;  modern  travellers,  these  sites 
appear  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son. M'hile  admittini^  the  identity  of '/I/"Wh  with 
Kgu>x,  he  disputes  that  of  Um-Ldkis,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  of 
Eusebius,  xs  above  quoted;  and  further  that  the 
remains  aie  not  those  of  a  fortified  city  able  to 
brave  an  AssjTian  anny  (47 ).     On  the  other  hind, 


Kig.  2.     Plan  of  I-iiohisn  (')  after  Itf  capture.     Krom 


vork,  plate  24. 


in  favor  of  the  identification  are  the  i)roxiniity  of 
Rplon  (if  'Ajif'ai  be  it),  and  t)ie  situation  of  (.'m- 
Lak-in  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  ri>,dit  in  the  road 
from  F.jrypt.  By  "  Daronia  "  also  I'.usebius  may 
have  intended,  not  the  soufhern  district,  but  a 
place  of  that  name,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  and  is  placed  by  the  accurate  old  traveller 
hap-l'archi  as  |wo  hours  south  of  Gaza  (Zunz  in 
Benj.  of  Twiel'i,  by  Asher,  ii.  442).  With  rcL'aixl 
to  the  weakness  of  Um-LakU.  Mr.  Porter  has  a 
good  comparison  between  it  and  Ashdod  {llumM. 
p.  2G1).  G. 

LACU'NUS  (Aa»c«o5«/oy:  C"/<««),  one  of  the 
■ons  of  .\ddi,  who  returned  with  F,zra,  and  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (1  Ksdr.  ix.  .31).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  this  form  in  the  parallel  lists  of 
Ezr.  X.,  but  it  apparently  occupies  the  place  of 
'"HKi.Ai,  (ver.  30),  as  is  indicated  by  the  CnUtu  of 
the  Vulg. 

LA'DAN  ([Aid.  SaUv^  AaKdi^,  Tisch. 
\i.  e.  koni.],  but  Acrav  in  Mai's  ed.  [i.  c.  Vat.] : 
Oiit„,-vs),  1  ludr.  V.  .37.     [Dki.aiah,  2.] 
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Tvf/ov'  "  Urviiiilg  Ti/ii,  possilily  rcaJling  K\'ifia\ 
one  of  the  extremities  (the  northern)  of  the  district 
over  which  Simon  iMaccabft'iis  was  made  captain 
(<TrpaTT]y6i)  by  Anfiochus  VI.  (or  Theos),  very 
shortly  after  his  comini:  to  the  throne;  the  other 
l>eing  "the  borders  of  Kgypt "  (1  Mace.  xi.  5!(). 
The  Ladder  of  Tyre."  or  of  the  Tyrians,  was  the 
local  name  for  a  hi>;h  mountain,  the  highest  in  that 
neighliorhood,  a  hundred  stadia  north  of  I'tolemais, 
tie  modern  Akkn  or  Acre  (.Joseph.  Ii.  J.  ii.  10. 
§2).  The  position  of  the  Ros  en-Nnkhurnh  apre« 
very  nearly  with  this,  as  it  lies  10  miles,  or  about 
120  stadia,  from  Akkn^  and  is  characterized  b\ 
tiavellers  from  Parchi  downwards  as  very  high  and 
steep.  IJoth  the  Ron  en-Xaklitimli  and  the  No* 
el-AOi/fiil,  i.  e.  the  White  Tape,  sometimos  called 
(ape  Blanco,  a  headland  (>  miles  still  farther  north, 
are  Rnrmounte<l  by  a  path  ctit  in  zigzai:s;  that 
over  the  latter  is  attributed  to  Alexander  the  (Ireat. 
It  is  |)OHsibly  from  this  circumstance  that  the  /{'is 
eUAlitjnd^  is  by  some  travellers  (Irby,  Van  de 
Velde,  etc.)  treated  as  the  ladder  of  the  Tyrians. 


a  Tills    Duuie  is  found   in    the  Talmud,    n07D  i  "  the  inounfnin  cliiimx  "  at  an   hour  and  <i  quartet 
«»««^        c      r.         ,„.■  ^   ,    .^  I  south    of   tlu-    .VriAr    Virnhim    Basfn   ^Adonis    RiTer). 

ITC-T.      S,e  Zu.,7.  (Brn,.  of  Tud.  402).  |  „,.„„,„^  „„.^f^„.  „,^.  j,„„„„„j  ^^j^,,  ,.„^,„^^  „„  j^, 

fc  Maunclrell,  ordlnaHly  lo  exact  (March  17),  placM    north  the  buy  of  .luneh  alwre  BrirflJ .'     On  the  oIIim 
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But  by  the  early  and  accurate  Jewish  traveller, 
ia[>-Parchi  «  (Zuiiz,  402),  and  in  our  own  times  by 
Robinson  (iii.  8!J),  Mislin  {Les  Saints  Lieux,  ii. 
9),  Porter  {Uniulbk.  p.  389),  Schwarz  (76),  Stanley 
[S.  (f-  P.  p.  ■2()4),  the  Rds  en-ynklinrnh  is  identified 
with  the  ladder;  the  last-named  traveller  pointing 
out  well  that  the  reason  for  the  name  ia  the  fact  of 
its  "  differing  from  Carniel  in  that  it  leaves  no 
teach  between  itself  and  the  sea,  and  thus,  Ijy  cut- 
ling  off  all  communication  round  its  base,  acts  as, 
the  natural  barrier  between  the  Bay  of  Acre  and 
the  maritime  plain  to  the  north  —  in  other  words, 
between  Pidestine  and  Phcenicia"   (comp.  p.  2(JG). 

G. 

LA'EL  C^^^  [to  God,  i.  e.  consecrated  to 
him,  Fiirst]:  Aa-fjA:  Zrte/),  the  father  of  Eliasaph, 
prince  of  the  Gershonites  at  the  time  of  the  ICxo- 
dus  (Num.  iii.  24). 

LA'HAD  (inb:  AaiS;  [VatAaaS;]  Alex. 
\ad  '■  f^nad),  son  of  jahath,  one  of  the  descendants 
■)f  Judah,  from  whom  sprung  the  Zorathites,  a 
jrancii  of  the  tribe  who  settled  at  Zorah,  accord- 
ing to  the  Targ.  of  R.  Joseph  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

LAHAI'-RO'I,  THE  WELL  OhS  IS? 

^M~)  :  rh  (ppfap  TTJy  6pdaews'-  jniteus,  cujus  no- 
•nen  est  [xxv.  11,  nomine]  Virentisel  Videntis).  In 
this  form  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxiv.  62,  and 
xxv.  11,  the  name  of  the  famous  well  of  Hagar's 
relief,  in  the  oasis  of  verdure  round  which  Isaac 
afterwards  resided.  In  xvi.  14  —  the  only  other 
occurrence  of  the  name  —  it  is  represented  in  the 
full  Hebrew  form  of  Bkek-i-ah.\i-roi.  In  the 
Mussulman  traditions  the  well  Zemzem  in  i\\e  Beil- 
allnh  of  Mecca  is  identical  with  it.      [Lehi.]     G. 

LAH'MAM  (D^nb  :  Max««ai  Maax^^j; 
Alex.  Ao/uas:  Leheman,  Leeinas),  a,  town  in  the 
lowland  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40)  named  be- 
tween C.ahbon  aiid  Kithlish,  and  in  the  same 
group  with  Laciiisii.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Onomasticon,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  traveller 
has  sought  for  or  discovered  its  site. 

In  many  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
amongst  them  the  Hec.  Text  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
the  name  is  ^ven  with  a  final  s  —  Lachnias.* 
(Corrupt  as  the  LXX.  text  is  here,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  both  MSS.  exhibit  the  s.  This  is  the 
ca.se  also  in  the  Targum  and  the  other  oriental 
versions.  The  ordinary  copies  of  the  Vulgate  have 
Lehemnn,  but  the  text  published  in  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  Jerome  Leemas.  G. 

LAH'MI  C'^nb  [Bethlehemite  ?  Rom.  riv 
AaxM''  ^^at.]  Tov  EAe/^ee;  Alex,  rov  Aee^ec: 
Retli-hhem-ites),  the  brother  of  Goliah  the  Gittite, 
slain  by  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaor  (1  Chr. 
XX.  .5).  In  the  parallel  narrative  (2  Sam.  xxi.  19), 
amongst  other  differences,  Lahmi  disappears  in  the 
word  Beth  kal-lnchmi,  i.  e.  the  Bethlehemite.    This 
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Ixiind,  Irby  and  Mangles  (Oct.  21),  with  equally  unu- 
sual inaccuracy,  give  the  name  of  Cape  Blanco  to  the 
Rns  Naktirali  —  an  hour's  ride  from  es-Zib,  the  au- 
;ient  Ecdippa.  Wilson  also  (ii.  232)  has  fallen  into  a 
turious  confusion  bptween  the  two. 

"  lie    gives   the    name  as  al-Navakir,  probably  a 
mere  corruption  of  en-Nakura. 

f>  D72rn    for    Danb,    by    Intwchango  of   T 


reading  is  imported  into  the  Vulgate  of  the  Chron. 
(see  above).  What  was  the  original  form  of  th« 
passage  has  been  the  sulyect  of  much  debate;  th« 
writer  has  not  however  seen  cause  to  alter  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  came  under  Eliianak  —  that  the 
text  of  t'hronieles  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 
In  addition  to  the  LXX.,  the  Peshitoand  the  Tar- 
gum both  agree  with  the  Hebrew  hi  reading  l^thmi. 
The  latter  contains  a  tradition  that  he  was  slain  on 
the  same  day  with  his  brother.  G. 

LA'ISH  {W^h  [lirni]  ;  in  Isaiah,  ^^^7  ■  Aar 
(Ta;  Judg.  xvi'.i.  2J,  OuAa^ai's;'^  Alex.  Aor^s;  |iii 
Is.  x.  yO,  Vat.  Alex,  fv  2a,  Sin.  omits: J  Luis, 
[Lals'c  in  Is.]),  the  city  which  was  taken  l.y  the 
Danites,  and  under  its  new  name  of  Dan  I'ccaiae 
famous  aa  the  northern  limit  of  the  nation,  and  as 
the  depository,  first  of  the  graven  image  of  Micab 
(Judg.  xviii.  7,  14,  27,  2!)),  and  subsequently  ol 
one  of  the  cahea  of  Jeroboam.  In  another  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  the  name  ia  given,  with  si 
variation  in  the  form,  as  LKSTrK:«  (Josh.  xix.  47) 
It  is  natural  to  presume  that  Laish  was  an  ancient 
sanctuary,  before  its  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Danites,  and  we  should  look  for  some  ex- 
planation of  the  mention  of  Dan  instead  of  Laish 
in  Gen.  xiv. ;  but  nothing  is  as  yet  forthcoming  on 
these  points.  There  ia  no  rea.aon  to  doubt  that  the 
situation  of  the  place  was  at  or  very  near  that  of 
the  modern  Banias.      [Dan.] 

In  the  A.  V.  Laish  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
graphic  account  by  Isaiah  of  Sennacherib's  march 
on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30):  "Lift  up  thy  voice,  U 
daughter  of  Gallim  I  cause  it  to  be  heard  unto 
Laiah,  oh  poor  Anathoth  !  "  —  that  is,  cry  so  loud 
that  your  shrieks  shall  be  heard  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  land.  This  translation  —  in  which  our 
translators  followed  the  version  of  .Junius  and 
Tremellius,  and  the  conmient  of  Grotins  —  is  adopt- 
ed because  the  last  ayllable  of  the  name  which  ap- 
pears hei'e  as  Laishah  is  taken  to  be  the  Hebrew 
particle  of  motion,  "to  Laish,"  as  is  undoubtedly 
the  case  in  Judg.  xviii.  7.  But  such  a  ronderinix 
is  found  neither  in  any  of  the  ancient  versions,  nor 
in  those  of  modern  scholars,  as  (iesenius,  Ewald, 
Zunz,  etc. ;  nor  is  the  Hebrew  word  ''  here  rendered 
"cause  it  to  be  heard,"  found  elsewhere  in  that 
voice,  but  always  absolute — "  hearken,"  or  ••  at- 
tend." There  is  a  certain  violence  in  the  sudden 
introduction  amongst  these  little  Benjamite  vil- 
lages of  the  frontier  town  so  very  far  remote,  and 
not  leas  in  the  use  of  its  ancient  name,  elsewhere 
so  constantly  superseded  by  Dan.  (See  Jer.  viii. 
l(j.)  On  the  whole  it  seema  more  consonant  with 
the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage  to  take  Laishah  as 
the  name  of  a  small  village  lying  between  GalUm 
and  Anathoth,  and  of  which  hitherto,  as  is  still  the 
case  with  the  former,  and  until  1831  was  the  ca»; 
with  the  latter,  no  traces  have  been  found. 

In  1  Mace.  ix.  5  a  village  named  Alasa  (Mai,  and 
Alex.  A\aaa;  A.  V.  Eleasa)  ia  mentioned  as  the 


c  The  LXX.  have  here  transferred  literally  ths  Il» 
brew  words  BJ'^T'  D^^MI,  "and  indeed  Lainh.'"  Ex 
actly  the  same  thing  is  done  in  the  ca»e  of  Lui 
Gen.  xxviii.  I'J. 

"^   ^SttJpn,  hlphil  imp.,  from    !307|2. 
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iceiie  of  tlielaftle  in  which  .Indus  was  killeil.  In 
the  \'iilnate  it  is  >;ivpii  as  Liiimi.  U  the  lierea  at 
which  Demetrius  was  encaiii|)e(l  on  the  same  occa- 
jion  was  IJecroth  — and  from  the  I'eshifo  reading 
this  seems  lii<ely  —  then  Alasaor  Laishu  was  some- 
where on  tlie  nortliern  road,  10  or  12  miles  from 
Jertis;ileni,  ahont  the  s|X)t  at  which  a  village  named 
Adasa  existed  in  the  time  of  luiseliiiis  and  Jerome. 
D  (A)  and  L  (A)  are  so  often  interchanged  in 
Greek  manuscripts,  that  the  two  ?iames  may  indi- 
cate one  and  the  same  place,  and  that  the  Lnishah 
of  Isaiah.  Such  an  identification  would  l.e  to  a 
certain  extent  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
Is.  X.  30,  while  it  would  throw  some  lii;ht  on  the 
nncertain  tojiography  of  the  la.st  struggle  of  .Judas 
Maccftliius.  IJut  it  nnist  be  a(lniitte<l  that  at 
present  it  is  hut  noniectural;  and  that  the  neigh- 
borhood of  I5eer«..iii  is  at  the  best  somewhat  far 
removefl  from  the  narrow  circle  of  the  villages 
enumerated  by  Isaiah.  G. 

LA'ISH  {t^^  [/wn];  in  2  Sam.  the  orig. 
text,  CVMi'fi,  has  C?w:  [I'om.  'A/ui'r,  Vat.]  A,u6is, 
2eAA7)s:  Alex.  Aaiy,  Aatiy:  Luis),  father  of  I'lial- 
tiel,  to  wlium  Saul  had  given  Michal,  David's  wife 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  44:  2  Sam.  iii.  1,5).  He  was  a  native 
of  GAr.i.i.M.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  names 
"f  l.aish  (I.aishiih)  and  (iailim  should  be  found  in 
conjunction  at  a  much  later  date  (Is.  x.  30).     G. 

LAKES.     [r.M.KsriM;.] 

LA'KUM  (rapl?,  i.  e.  Lakkum  \iony.nb- 
g/r//(7e/- =  castle,  defense]:  AwBdfj.;  Alex.  —  un- 
usually wide  of  the  Hebrew  —  tais  AKpov-  [t'onip. 
tiaKKOv/u.'-]  Lciiiin),  one  of  the  places  which  formed 
the  landmarks  of  the  lioundary  of  Naphtali  (.losii. 
nix.  33),  named  next  to  .labneel,  and  apparently 
between  it  and  the  .Jordan;  but  the  whole  state- 
ment is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  few,  if  any,  of 
the  names  have  yet  been  recoirnized.  I.akkuin  is  1  ut 
casually  named  in  the  OiiDnnnt/irmi,  and  no  one 
since  has  discovered  its  situation.  The  renderii  g 
of  the  Alex.  LXX.  is  worth  remark.  G. 

LAMB.  1.  "ISH,  immnr,  is  the  Chaldee 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  cebes.  See  below,  Xo. 
(j  (Kzr.  vi.  9,  17,  vii.  17). 

2.  nbtJ,  tfileh  (1  Sam.  vii.  0;  Is.  Ixv.  2.^).  a 
j'oung  sucking  land):  originally  the  younj;  of  any 
animal.  The  noun  from  the  same  root  in  Arabic 
signifies  "a  fawn,"  in  ICtliiopic  "a  kid,"  in  Samar- 
itan "a  boy;"  while  in  Syriac  it  denotes  "a 
lioy,"  and  in  the  fern,  "a  girl."  Hence  "  Talitlm 
ktmii,"  "Damsel,  arise!"  (Mark  v.  41).  Tlie 
plural  of  a  cognate  form  occurs  in  Is.  xl.  11. 

3.  tt75-?»  cebes,    3t^3,    cestb,  and  the  femi- 

ninea   nb33,  cibscih,  or  ntt"'?!,    cabsali,  and 

n2ir3,  chbtih,  rcsi)cctively  denote  a  male  and 
female  lamb  from  the  first  to  the  third  year.  The 
forniei  perhaps  more  nearly  coincide  with  the  pro- 
\inrial  term  A".<7  or  /"'//.«■/<',  which  is  applied  to  a 
yotuig  rain  before  he  is  shorn.  The  corresponding 
word  in  Arabic,  nccordinc  to  (iesenius,  denotes  a 
ram  at  that  period  when  he  has  lost  his  first  two 
(eeth  and  four  others  make  their  appcannice,  which 
hapjiens  in  tlie  second  or  t!iird  year.  Youmrnms 
jf  this  aire  formed  an  ini|)ortant  part  of  almost 
^rery  sacrifice.  'I'hey  were  oflered  at  the  daily 
Haniinj^  and  evening  »ncrifice  (I-x.  xxix.  3&-41), 
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on  the  Sidibath  day  (Num.  xxviii.  0),  at  the  feaat 
of  tiie  new  moon  (Num.  xx\iii.  11),  of  trutipeti 
(Num.  xxix.  2),  of  tabernacles  (Num.  xxix.  13-40), 
of  I'entecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  18-20),  and  of  the  Pass- 
over (Kx.  xii.  5).  They  were  brought  by  th 
princes  of  the  e(>n;:re<;ation  as  iiurnt-ofterings  a. 
the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  vii.),  and 
were  oflered  on  solenm  occasions  like  the  consecra- 
tion of  Aaron  (Lev.  ix.  3),  the  coronation  of  Solo- 
mon (1  (  hr.  xxix.  21 ).  the  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple under  He/.ekiaii  (2  Lhr.  xxix.  21),  and  the 
great  pas.sover  lield  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  7 ).  They  formed  part  of  the  sacrifice  offered 
at  the  purification  of  women  after  childbirth  (Lev 
xii.  G),  and  at  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv. 
10-2.5).  They  accompanied  the  pre.sentation  of 
first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii.  12).  When  the  Nazariteg 
commenced  their  period  of  separation  they  offered 
a  he-lamb  for  a  trespass-ottering  (Num.  vi.  12); 
and  at  its  conclusion  a  he-lanib  was  sacrificed  sm  a 
burnt-offering,  and  an  ewe-lamb  a.s  a  sin-ofteriiig 
(v.  14).  An  ewe-lami)  was  also  the  offering  for  the 
gin  of  ignorance  (Lev.  iv.  32). 

4.  "  5,  car,  a  fat  ram,  or  more  probably  "  weth- 
er," as  the  word  is  generally  employed  in  op[)osi- 
tion  to  "////,  which  strictly  denotes  a  "  ram  "  (Dent, 
xxxii.  14:  2  K.  iii.  4;  Is.  xjxiv.  6).  Mesha  king 
of  Moal)  sent  tribute  to  the  king  of  Israel  100,- 
000  fat  wethers:  and  this  circumstance  is  made  use 
of  by  1{.  .lo.seph  Kimchi  to  explain  Is.  xvi.  1, 
which  he  regards  as  an  exhortation  to  the  Moabites 
to  reTiew  their  tribute.  The  Tyrians  obtained 
their  supply  from  Arabia  and  Kedar  (V.z.  xxvii.  21 ), 
and  the  pastures  of  liashnn  were  famous  as  grazing 
grounds  (I"./,,  xxxix.  18).     [Ha.siian,  Anier.  ed.] 

5.  "JS!J,  (son,  rendered  "lamb"  in  Kx.  xii.  21, 
is  properly  a  collective  term  denotins  a  "  flock  " 
of  small  cattle,  sheep  and  t'oats.  in  distinction  from 
herds  of  the  lari;er  animals  (I".ccl.  ii.  7:  V./..  xlv. 
15).     In  opposition  to  this  collective  term  the  Mord 

6.  nil',  gih.  is  applied  to  denote  the  individ- 
uals of  a  flock,  whether  sheep  or  goats;  and  hence, 
thouuli  '•  laTub  "  is  in  many  passages  the  rendering 
of  the  .\.  \'.,  the  marginal  reading  gives  "kid" 
(<!en.  xxii.  7,  8;  Kx  xii.  3,  xxii.  1,/c.).     [SiiEKP.j 

On  the  Paschal  Land)  see  Passon  i:k. 

\\\  A.  W. 

LA'MECH  ("n^^:  [per''-  yx'H',  one  in  liii 
strength,  (!es.] :  Ao/uf'x^  ^-'""f £"'')•  I'^'I^'b  I'<?niech, 
the  name  of  two  persons  in  antediluvian  history. 

1.  The  fifth  lineal  de.srendant  from  Tain  (Gen.  iv. 
18-24).  He  is  the  only  one  except  Knoch,  of  the 
posterity  of  Gain,  whose  history  is  related  with 
some  detail.  He  is  the  first  polyganust  on  record. 
His  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  and  his  daughter 
Naaniaii,  are,  with  I-ve,  the  only  antediluvian 
women  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Moses. 
His  three  sons  —  .Iauai,,  .luitAi-,  and  TiiiAr^ 
CAIN,  are  celebrated  in  Scrijiture  as  authors  of 
useful  inventions.  The  Targum  of  .lonathan  adds, 
that  his  d'.ughter  was  "the  mistress  of  sounds  and 
songs,"  1.  «'.  the  first  poetess.     .losephus  (AiiL  i. 

2,  §  2)  relates  that  the  number  of  his  sons  was 
seventy-seven,  and  Jerome  records  liie  same  tradi- 
tion, adding  that  they  were  all  cut  off'  by  the  Del- 
>ige,  and  tliat  this  was  the  seventv-nn<I-sevpnfold 
vemreanre  which  I.aniech  iniprrr.ited. 

'i'lie  remarkable  poem  which  binieeb  uttereil  hw 
Dot  yet  le«n  explained  q  lite  satisfactorily.      It  It 


LAMECH 

the  subject  of  a  dissertation  by  Ilillij^er  in 
Thesaurus  Theobyico-PldUd.  i.  Ul,  and  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  the  vaiious  coinnientutors  on 
Genesis.  The  history  of  the  descendants  of  Cain 
closes  with  a  song,  which  at  least  threatens  lilood- 
shed.  Delitzsch  observes,  that  as  the  arts  which 
were  afterwards  consecrated  by  pious  men  to  a 
heavenly  use  had  their  origin  in  the  family  of  Cain, 
80  this  early  effort  of  poetry  is  composed  in  honor, 
not  of  God,  but  of  some  deadly  weapon.  It  is  the 
only  extant  specimen  of  antediluvian  poetry;  it 
came  down,  perhaps  as  a  popular  song,  to  the 
generation  for  whom  Closes  wiote,  and  he  inserts  it 
in  its  proper  place  in  his  history.  Delitzsch  traces 
in  it  all  the  peculiar  features  of  later  Semitic 
poetry  —  rhythm,  assonance,  parallelism,  strophe, 
and  poetic  diction.     It  may  be  rendered :  — 

Adah  and  Zillahl  hear  my  voire, 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech  '.  give  eir  unto  my  speech  ; 
For  a  man  had  I  slain  for  smiting  me. 

And  a  youth  tor  wounding  me  ; 
Surely  sevenfold  shall  Cam  be  avenged. 

But  Lamech  seventy  and  seven. 

The  A.  V.  makes  Lamech  declare  himself  a 
murderer,  "  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding," 
etc.  This  is  the  view  taken  in  tlie  l>XX.  and  the 
Vulgate.  Chrysostom  {lloia.  xx.  in  Gtii.)  regards 
Lamech  as  a  murderer  stung  by  remorse,  driven  to 
make  public  confession  of  his  guilt  .solely  to  ease 
his  conscience,  and  afterwards  {Htnn.  in  Pi.  vi.) 
ul)taining  mercy.  Tlieodoret  ( Quasi,  in  Uen. 
xliv.)  sets  him  down  as  a  murderer.  Basil  {F.p. 
2f>0  [3 1  "J,  §  5)  interprets  Lamech's  words  to  mean 
that  he  had  committed  two  murders,  and  that  he 
deserved  a  much  severer  punishment  than  Cain,  as 
having  sinned  after  plainer  warning;  Basil  adds, 
that  some  persons  interpret  the  last  lines  of  the 
poem  as  meaning,  that  whereas  Cain's  sin  increased, 
and  was  followed  after  seven  generations  by  the 
punishment  of  the  Deluge  washing  out  the  foulness 
of  the  world,  so  Lamech's  sin  shall  be  followed  in 
the  seventy-seventh  (.see  St.  Luke  iii.  23-38) 
generation  by  the  coming  of  Him  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Jerome  {Kp.  xxxvi. 
wl  Diinnsum,  t.  i.  p.  161)  relates  as  a  tradition  of 
his  predecessors  and  of.  the  Jews,  that  Cain  was 
accidentally  slain  by  Lamech  in  the  seventh  genera- 
tion from  Adam.  This  legend  is  told  with  fuller 
details  by  Jarchi.  According  to  him,  the  occasion 
of  the  poem  was  the  refusal  of  Lamech's  wives  to 
associate  with  him  in  consequence  of  his  having 
killed  Cain  and  Tubal-cain ;  Lamech,  it  is  said, 
was  blind,  and  was  led  about  by  Tubal-cain;  when 
the  latter  saw  in  the  thicket  what  lie  supposed  to 
be  a  wild-beast,  Lamech,  by  his  son's  direction, 
shot  an  arrow  at  it,  and  thus  slew  Cain ;  in  alarm 
and  indignation  at  the  deed,  be  killed  his  son; 
hence  his  wives  refused  to  associate  with  him ;  and 
he  excuses  himself  as  having  acted  witiiout  a 
vengeful  or  murderous  purpose.  Luther  considers 
tlie  occasion  of  the  poem  to-  be  tlie  deliberate 
nuirder  of  Cain  by  Lamech.  Lightfoot  {Decns 
C/i(iror/r.  Mure,  prcem.  §  iv.)  considers  Lamech  as 
ixpressing  remorse  for  having,  as  the  first  polyg- 
wnist,  introduced  more  destruction  and  murder 
than  Cain  was  the  author  of  into  the  world. 
I'feitfer  [Diff.  Scrip.  Loc.  p.  2.5)  collects  different 
Dpinions  with  his  usual  diligence,  and  concludes 
that  the  poem  is  Lamech's  vindication  of  himself  to 
lis  wives,  wlio  were  in  terror  for  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  having  slain  two  of  the  posterity  of 
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Seth.  Lowth  ( fh  S.  Poesi  Ihb.  iv. )  and  :\1  iohaelis 
think  that  Lamech  is  excusing  himself  for  some 
murder  which  he  had  committed  in  self-defense 
"for  a  wound  inflicted  on  me." 

A  rather  milder  interpretation  has  been  given  to 
the  poem  by  some,  whose  opinions  are  perhaps  o 
greater  weight  than  the  preceding  in  a  question  oi 
Hebrew  criticism.  Onkelos,  followed  l)y  I'seudo- 
jonathan,  paraphrases  it,  "  I  have  not  slain  a  man 
that  I  shoidd  bear  sin  on  his  account."  The  .\rab. 
Ver.  (Saadia)  puts  it  in  an  interrogati\c  form, 
"  Have  I  slain  a  man  'i  "  etc.  These  two  versions, 
which  are  substantially  the  same,  are  adopted  by 
De  Dieu  and  Bishop  Patrick.  Aben-Ezra,  Calvin, 
Drusius.  and  Cartwright,  interpret  it  in  the  future 
tense  as  a  threat,  "  [  will  slay  any  man  who 
wounds  n;e."  This  version  is  adopted  by  Herder; 
whose  hypothesis  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  poem 
was  partly  anticipated  by  Hess,  and  has  been 
received  by  liosemiuiller,  Ewald,  and  Delitzsch. 
Herder  regards  it  as  Lamech's  song  of  exultation 
on  the  invention  of  the  sword  by  his  son  Tubal- 
cain,  in  the  possession  of  which  he  foresaw  a  great 
advantage  to  himself  and  his  family  over  any 
enemies.  This  interpretation  appears,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  the  best  that  has  been  suggested.  But 
whatever  interpretation  be  preferred,  all  persons 
will  agree  in  the  remark  of  Bp.  Kidder  that  the 
occasion  of  the  poem  not  being  revealed,  no  man 
can  be  expected  to  determine  the  full  sense  of  it; 
thus  nmch  is  plain,  that  they  are  vaunting  words 
in  which  I>amech  seems,  from  Cain's  indemnity,  to 
encourage  himself  in  violence  and  wickedness. 

\V.  T.   B. 

*  The  sacred  writer  inserts  the  lines,  says  Or. 
Conant,  "as  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
period  of  violence  and  blood,  which  culminated  in*the 
state  of  society  described  in  Gen.  vi.  5  and  11-13, 
when  '  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.'  They 
celebrate  the  prowess  of  an  ancient  hero,  who  boasts 
that  he  had  signally  avenged  his  wrong  upon  his 
adversary,  and  that  the  vengeance  promised  to  Cain 
was  light,  compared  with  what  he  had  inflicted" 
(Genesis,  with  a  revised  Version  and  Notes,  p.  25: 
N.  Y.  1868).  H. 

2.  The  father  of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  2.5-31 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
3).  Chrysostom  (Senn.  ix.  in  Gen.  and  Horn.  xxl. 
in  Gen.},  perhaps  thinking  of  the  character  of  the 
other  Lamech,  speaks  of  this  as-  an  unrighteous 
man,  though  moved  by  a  divine  impulse  to  give  a 
prophetic  name  to  his  son.  Buttmann  and  others, 
observing  that  the  names  of  Lamech  and  Enoch 
are  found  in  the  list  of  Seth's,  as  well  as  in  the 
list  of  Cain's  family,  infer  that  the  two  hsts  are 
merely  different  versions  or  recensions  of  one  ongi- 
nal  list,  —  traces  of  two  conflicting  histories  of  the 
first  human  family.  This  theory  is  deservedh 
repudiated  by  Dehtzsch  on  Gen.  v.        AV.  T.  B. 

LAMENTATIONS.  The  Hebrew  title  of 
this  book,  Echah  (HD'^S),  is  taken,  like  those  of 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  from  the  Hebrew  word 
with  which  it  opens,  and  which  apjjears  to  have 
been  almost  a  received  formula  for  the  commence- 
ment of  n  song  of  wailing  (com.p.  2  Sam.  i.  19-27). 
The  Septuagint  translators  found  themselves  obliged, 
as  in  the  other  cases  referred  to,  to  substitute  some 
title  more  significant,  and  adopted  6pr)voi  'Upf/jiot/ 
as  the  equivalent  of  Kimith  (n3"'f7,  "  lamenta- 
tions"), which  they  found  in  Jer.  vii.  20,  ix.  10, 
20;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25,  and  which  had  probably  beeo 
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applie(i  familiarly,  as  it  was  afterwards  by  Jewish 
coninietitators,  to  the  book  itself.  The  Vulgate 
pives  the  Greek  word  and  explains  it  (  Threni,  id  tK/, 
J.iimenlatioiws  Jtrtin'uc  J'lO/i/itlie).  Luther  and 
the  A.  V.  have  given  the  translation  only,  in 
Kln'/lieder  and  Lnmvntntitms  respectively. 

The  poems  included  in  this  collection  appear  in 
the  Hebrew  canon  with  no  name  att.iched  to  them, 
and  there  is  no  direct  external  evidence  that  they 
were  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  earlier  than 
the  date  i,'iven  in  the  prefatory  verse  which  ap|iears 
in  the  Sepluaitint."  This  represents,  iiowjver,  the 
established  belief  of  the  Jews  alter  the  completion 
of  the  canon.  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  5,  §  1)  follows, 
w  far  as  the  question  of  authorship  is  concerned. 
In  the  same  track,  and  tlie  absence  of  any  tradition 
or  probalile  conjecture  to  the  contrary,  leaves  the 
consensus  of  critics  and  commentators  almost  un- 
disturbed.'' An  as^reement  so  strikin;;  rests,  as 
misjht  be  expected,  on  stnin<r  internal  evidence. 
T.''e  poems  belong  unmistakably  to  the  last  days 
of  the  kingdom,  or  the  commencement  of  the  exile. 
They  are  written  by  one  who  speaks,  with  the 
vividness  and  intensity  of  an  eye-witness,  of  the 
misery  which  he  bewails.  It  might  almost  be 
enon<;h  to  a.sk  who  else  then  living  could  have 
written  with  that  union  of  strong  passionate  feeling 
and  entire  submission  to  Jehovah  which  cliarac- 
teri/.e-s  both  the  Lamentations  anil  the  Prophecy  of 
Jeremiah.  Tlie  evidences  of  identity  are,  however, 
stronger  and  more  minute.  In  both  we  meet,  once 
and  again,  with  the  picture  of  the  "  Virgin- 
iluugliter  of  Zion,"  sitting  down  in  her  shame  and 
misery  (Lam.  i.  1.5,  ii.  I-'J;  Jer.  xiv.  17).  In  both 
there  is  the  same  vehement  outpouring  of  sorrow. 
The  prophefs  eyes  flow  down  with  tears  (Lam  i. 
lii;  ii.  11,  iii.  48,  4!l;  Jer.  ix.  1,  xiii.  17,  xiv.  17). 
There  is  the  same  haunting  feeling  of  being  «mc- 
r'liiirk'i/  with  fears  and  terrors  on  every  side  (Lam. 
Ii.  ■>■>•,  .(er.  vi.  2.5,  xlvi.  b)S  In  both  the  worst  of 
all  the  evils  is  the  iniquity  of  the  i)r(>phets  and  the 
priests  (Lam.  ii.  14,  iv.  l':};  Jer.  v.  30,  .31,  xiv.  ]:i, 
14).  The  sufferer  appeals  for  vengeance  to  the 
righteous  .ludge  (liim.  iii.  04-(!(i;  -ler.  xi.  2:1). 
lie  bids  the  rival  nation  that  exulted  in  the  fall  of 
Jernsalem  prepare  for  a  like  desolation  (Lam.  iv. 
21;  .ler.  xlix.  J 2).  We  can  well  understand,  with 
all  these  instatces  before  us,  how  the  scribes  who 
compiled  the  Canon  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
should  have  been  led,  even  in  the  absence  of  external 
testimony,  to  assign  to  Jeremiah  the  authorship  of 
the  Lamentations. 

.\ssuming  this  as  sufficiently  established,  there 
come  the  questions  —  (1.)  When,  and  on  what 
occasion  did  he  write  it?  (2.)  In  what  relation 
did  it  stand  to  his  other  writings?  (-3.)  What 
light  does  it  throw  on  his  personal  history,  or  on 
that  of  the  tiuie  in  which  he  lived  V 

I.  The  earliest  statement  on  this  point  is  that 
of  .Insephus  (AnI.  x.  5.  §  I).  He  finds  among  the 
l>'x*ks  which  were  extant  in  his  own  time  the 
Unientations  on  the  death  of  Josiah,  which  are 
uicntiuned  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  2.5.     As  there  are  no 


n  ''  And  It  came  to  pass  thnt  aft«T  Israel  was  led 
naptlvp  iind  .lerusatem  was  liiid  u'a^Ci-,  Jereuiliih  ant 
weeping,  and  lamented  with  Mils  lanieiitjitlon  over 
JeruwiliMii,  itnd  snid." 

''  The  .iuf:<tlon  whether  all  the  tlvu  poems  were  hy 
the  »jui(e  writer,  has  however  U-en  nilwd  hv  Thenlus, 
bi'  Klnnelirilrr  rrktarl :  Vnrhrmrrk.,  i|ui>U"d  In  DHrid- 
im  »  Intro,/.  In  O.  T.,  p.  888. 
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traces  of  any  other  poem  of  this  kind  in  the  later 
Jewish  literature,  it  has  lieen  inferred,  naturally 
enough,  that  he  sjienks  (.f  this.  This  opinion  was 
maintaincfl  aUo  by  Jerome,  and  has  been  defended 
by  some  modern  writers  (Ussher,  Dathe,  .M ichaelis,'' 
M^oleg  to  Lvtollt,  /'riel.  xxii. ;  (."alovius.  J'mlei/oin. 
ml  Tln-en. ;  De  \\"ette,  Kinl.  in  das  A.  T.,  KhyL). 
It  does  IK  t  appear,  however,  to  rest  on  any  better 
grounds  than  a  hasty  conjecture,  arising  from  the 
reluctance  of  men  to  admit  that  any  work  liy  an 
inspired  writer  can  have  perished,  or  the  arbitrary 
as.sumption  (De  Wette,  /.  c.)  that  the  same  man 
could  not,  twice  in  his  life,  have  been  the  spokes- 
man of  a  great  national  sorrow.e  And  against  it 
we  have  to  set  (1)  the  tradition  on  the  other  side 
embodied  in  the  jn-eface  of  the  Septuagint.  (2)  the 
contents  of  the  book  itself.  Admitting  that  some 
of  the  calamities  described  in  it  may  have  been 
conuuon  to  the  inv.asions  of  Necho  and  Nebuchad 
nezzar,  we  yet  look  in  vain  for  a  single  word  dis- 
tinctive of  a  funeral  dirge  o\er  a  devout  and  zealous 
reformer  like  Josiah,  while  we  find,  step  by  step, 
the  closest  possilJe  likeness  between  the  pictures  of 
misery  in  the  Lamentations  and  the  events  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  roign  of  Zedekiali.  The  long 
siege  had  brought  on  the  famine  in  which  the 
young  cliildren  fainted  for  hunger  (Lam.  ii.  11,  12, 
20,  iv.  4,  !):  2  K.  xxv.  3).  The  city  was  taken  by 
storm  (Lam.  ii.  7,  iv.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  17).  The 
'i'emijle  itself  was  polluted  with  the  massacre  of  the 
priests  who  defended  it  (Lam.  ii.  20,  21;  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  17),  and  then  destroyed  (Lam.  ii.  6;  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  I'J).  The  fortresses  and  strongholds  of 
Judali  were  thrown  down.  The  anointed  of  the 
Lord,  under  whose  shadow  the  remnant  of  the 
peojjle  might  have  hoped  to  live  in  safely,  was 
taken  pri.soner  (Lam.  iv.  20;  Jer.  xxxix.  5).  The 
chief  of  the  i)eople  were  carried  into  exile  (Lam.  i. 
5,  ii.  !);  2  K.  xxv.  11).  The  bitterest  grief  was, 
found  in  the  malignant  exultation  of  the  Kdomites 
(Lam.  iv.  21 ;  l*s.  cxxxvii.  7).  Under  the  rule  of 
the  stranger  the  Sabl)aths  and  solemn  feasts  were 
forgotten  (Lam.  i.  4,  ii.  6),  as  they  could  hardly 
have  been  during  the  short  period  in  which  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  the  hands  of  the  Kgyptians.  Unless 
we  adopt  the  strained  hypothesis  that  the  whole 
poem  is  prophetic  in  the  sense  of  being  predictive, 
the  writer  seeing  the  future  as  if  it  were  actually 
present,  or  the  stdl  wilder  conjecture  of  .Farchi,  that 
this  was  the  roll  which  Jehoiachin  destroyed,  and 
which  was  re-written  by  liaruch  or  .iereir.iah 
(Car|)/ov,  liilrtxi.  lid  lib.  V.  T.  iii.  c.  iv.),  we  are 
compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coin- 
cidence is  not  accidental,  and  to  adojit  the  later, 
not  the  earlier  of  the  dates.  At  what  period  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  the  prophet  gave  this  utter- 
ance to  his  sorrow  we  can  only  conjecture,  and  the 
materials  for  doing  so  with  any  probability  are  but 
.scanty.  The  local  tradition,  which  pointed  out  a 
cavern  in  the  neight)orhood  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
refuge  to  which  .leremiah  withdrew  that  he  miirht 
write  this  book  (Del  Kio,  Prole,/,  in  Thren., 
quoted  by  Carpzov,  Intrvd.  I.  c),  is  as  trustworthy 


e  Store  detnlled  coincidences  of  words  and  phrsMS 
arc  Riven  hy  Kelt  (quoting  from  Pareau)  lu  his  Eint. 
,n  ■la.'>  A.   T.  ^  12U. 

•'  MIohaells  and  Dathe,  however,  afterwards  ab»n. 
dnnud  thli<  h,vpn:he^ls,  and  adopted  that  of  the  latei 
date. 

''  The  arKUnicnt  that  III  27  liiipMes  thi  ycuth  of  ttu 
writer,  hardl>'  ueedn  to  be  ronfuted 
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as  most  o{  the  other  legends  of  the  time  of  Helena. 
The  ingenuity  which  aims  at  attaching  each  indi- 
vidual poem  to  some  definite  event  in  tlie  prophet's 
life,  is  for  the  most  part  simply  wasted."  He  may 
Lave  written  it  injmediately  after  the  attack  \va.s 
over,  or  whea  he  was  with  Gedaliah  at  Mizpeh,  or 
when  he  was  with  his  countrymen  at  Tahpanhes. 

H.  It  is  well,  however,  to  be  reminded  by  these 
conjectures  that  we  have  before  us,  not  a  book  in 
five  chapters,  but  five  separate  poems,  each  com- 
plete iu  itself,  each  having  a  distinct  subject,  yet 
brought  at  the  same  time  under  a  plan  which  in- 
cludes them  all.  It  is  clear,  before  entering  on 
any  other  characteristics,  that  we  find,  in  full  pre- 
dominance, that  strong  personal  emotion  which 
mingled  itself,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  with  the 
whole  prophetic  work  of  Jeremiah.  There  is  here 
uo  "  word  of  Jehovah,"  no  direct  message  to  a  sin- 
fil  people.  The  man  speaks  out  of  the  fullness  of 
his  heart,  and  though  a  higher  Spirit  than  his  own 
helps  him  to  give  utterance  to  his  sorrows,  it  is  yet 
the  language  of  a  sufferer  rather  than  of  a  teacher. 
There  is  this  measure  of  truth  in  the  technical 
classificatioa  wliich  placed  the  Lamentations  among 
the  Hagiographa  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  in  the 
feeling  which  led  the  rabbinic  writers  (Ivirachi, 
Pref.  ill  Psalm. )  to  say  that  they  and  the  other 
books  of  that  group,  were  written  indeed  by  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not  with  the  special 
gift  of  prophecy. 

Other  differences  between  the  two  books  that 
bear  the  prophet's  name  grew  out  of  this.  Here 
there  is  more  attention  to  form,  more  elaboration. 
The  rhythm  is  more  uniform  than  in  the  prophecies. 
A  complicated  alphabetic  structure  pervades  nearly 
the  whole  book.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
acrostic  form  of  writing  was  not  peculiar  to  Jere- 
miah. Whatever  its  origin,  whether  it  had  been 
adopted  as  a  help  to  the  memory,  and  so  fitted 
especially  for  didactic  poems,  or  for  such  as  were 
to  be  sung  by  great  bodies  of  people  (Lowth,  Pral. 
xxii.),''  it  had  been  a  received,  and  it  would  seem 
popular,  framework  for  poems  of  very  diflferent 
characters,  and  extending  probably  over  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time.  The  119th  Psalm  is  the 
great  monument  which  forces  itself  upon«our  notice; 
but  it  is  found  also  in  the  •25th,  34th.  37th,  111th 
112th,  14-5th  —  and  in  the  singularly  beautiful  frag- 
ment appended  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  (Prov.  xxxi. 
10-31).  Traces  of  it,  as  if  the  work  had  been  left 
half-ftnished  (De  Wette,  Psalmen,  ad  loc.)  appear 
ill  the  9th  ami  10th.  In  the  Lamentations  (con- 
fining ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  structure)  we 
meet  v\  ith  some  remarkable  peculiarities. 
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(1.)  Ch.  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.  contain  22  verses  each, 
arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  each  verse  (ailing  into 
three  nearly  balanced  clauses  (Ewald,  Putt.  Biick. 
p.  147);  ii.  19  forms  an  exception  as  having  a 
fourth  clause,  the  result  of  an  interpolation,  as  if 
the  writer  had  shaken  off  for  a  moment  the  restraint 
of  his  self-imposed  law.     i'ossibly  the  inversion  of 

the  usual  order  of  ^  and  D  in  ch.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  may 
have  arisen  from  a  like  forgetfulness.  Grotius,  ad 
loc,  explains  it  on  the  assumption  that  here  Jere- 
miah followed  the  order  of  the  Chaldajan  alphabet.^ 

(2.)  Ch.  iii.  contains  three  short  verses  under 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  initial  letter  being 
three  times  repeated. 

(3.)  Ch.  V.  contains  the  same  number  of  verses 
as  ch.  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  but  without  the  alphaljetic  order. 
The  thought  suggests  itself  that  the  earnestness 
of  the  prayer  with  which  the  book  closes  may  have 
carried  the  writer  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
he  had  previously  confined  himself;  but  the  con- 
jecture (of  liwald)  that  we  have  here,  as  in  Ps.  ix. 
and  x.,  the  rough  draught  of  what  was  intended  to 
have  been  finished  afterwards  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  others,  is  at  least  a  probable  one. 

III.  The  power  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  poems  such  as  these  depends  ou  two 
distinct  conditions.  We  must  seek  to  see,  as  with 
our  own  eyes,  the  desolation,  iiisery,  confusion, 
which  came  before  those  of  the  i^^rophet.  We  must 
endeavor  also  to  feel  as  he  felt  when  he  looked  on 
them.  And  the  last  is  the  more  difficult  of  the  two. 
Jeremiah  was  not  merely  a  patriot-poet,  weeping 
over  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  was  a  prophet 
who  had  seen  all  this  coming,  and  had  foretold  it 
as  inevitable.  He  had  urged  submission  to  the 
Chaldseans  as  the  only  mode  of  diminishing  the 
terrors  of  that  "  day  of  the  Lord."  And  now 
the  Chaldaeans  were  come,  irritated  by  the  [lerfidy 
and  rebellion  of  the  king  and  princes  of  Judah;  and 
the  actual  horrors  that  he  saw,  surpassed,  though 
he  had  predicted  them,  all  that  he  had  been  able 
to  imagine.  All  feeling  of  exultation  iu  which,  as 
mere  prophet  of  evil,  he  might  have  indulged  at 
the  fulfillment  of  his  foreiwdings,  was  swallowed  up 
in  deep  overwhelming  sorrow.  Yet  sorrow,  not  less 
than  other  emotions,  works  on  men  according  to 
their  characters,  and  a  man  with  Jeremiah's  gifts 
of  utterance  could  not  sit  down  in  the  mere  silence 
and  stuix)r  of  a  hopeless  grief.  He  was  compelled 
to  give  expression  to  that  which  was  devouring  his 
heart  and  the  heart  of  his  people.  The  act  itself 
was  a  relief  to  him.  It  led  him  on  (as  will  be  seen 
hereafter)  to  a  calmer  and  serener  stat«.    It  revived 


a  Paieau  (quoted  by  De  Wette,  I.  c.)  connects  the 
poems  in  the  life  as  follows :  — 

C.  T.  Dui'ing  the  siege  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5). 

C.  II.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

C.  III.  At  the  time  of  Jeremiah's  imprisonmeat  in 
the  dungeon  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  with  Lam.  iii.  55). 

C.  IV.  After  the  capture  of  Zedekiah. 

C.  V.  After  the  destruction,  later  than  c.  ij 

b  De  Wette  maintains  {Commenl.  iiber  dip  Psalm. 
p.  56)  that  this  acrostic  form  of  writing  was  the  out- 
growth of  a  feeble  and  degenerate  age  dwelling  on  the 
outer  structure  of  poetry  when  the  soul  had  deiKirted. 
Uis  judgment  as  to  the  origin  and  chanicter  of  the 
alphabetic  form  Is  shared  by  Ewald  (Paet.  Biick.  i.  p. 
140).  It  Is  hard,  however,  to  reconcile  this  estimate 
with  the  impression  made  on  us  by  such  Psalms  as 
the  25th  £nd  34th  ;  and  Ewald  himself,  in  his  transla- 
tiOD  of  the  Alphabetic  Psalms  and  the  Lamentations, 
100 


has  shown  how  compatible  such  a  structure  is  wlio 
the  highest  energy  and  beauty.  With  some  of  these, 
too,  it  must  be  added,  the  assignment  of  a  later  date 
than  the  time  of  David  rests  on  the  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  acrostic  structure  is  itself  a  proof  of  it. 
(Comp.  Delitzsch,  Conunentar  iiber  den  P.inlter,  on  Ps. 
ix.,  X.).  De  Wette  however  allows,  condescendingly, 
that  the  Lamentations,  in  spite  of  their  degenerate 
taste,  "  have  some  merit  in  their  way  "  ("  sind  zwar 
in  ihrer  Art  von  einigen  Werthe  "). 

c  Similar  anomalies  occur  in  Ps.  xxxvii.,  and  have 
received  a  like  explanation  (De  Wette,  Ps.  p.  57).  It 
is  however  a  mere  hypothesis  that  the  Chaldaean 
alphabet  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  Hebrew ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Jeremiah  should  have  chosen 
the  Hebrew  order  for  one  poem,  and  the  Chaidtean  foi 
the  other  thr«e. 
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tLe  faith  aii«l  hoi*  wl»'*;l'  ^^^  been  iicarlj  crushed    whole  poem.     That  which   hainita   tlic   prophetf 
out.  I  Diiiid  is  the  sohtiide  in   which   lie   finds   hiinM'lf. 

It  has  to  he  ren)eml)ered  too,  that  in  thus  speak-  She  that  was  "  princess  anionj;  the  nations"  (1) 
ing  he  was  doing  that  which  many  must  have  sits  (like  the  JL1>.i:a  c.mta  of  tlie  llonian  iiieilals) 
looked  lor  from  him,  and  so  meet  ing  at  once  their  j  "  solitar)-,"  "as  a  widow."  lier  "lovers"  (the 
exjjectations  and  their  wants.  Other  prophet.-*  and  nations  with 
poets  had   m:ule  themselves  the  s)K>kesMieii  ot   the    from  her  (2). 


Dation's  feelings  on  the  death  of  kings  and  heroes. 
The  party  that  continued  faithful  to  the  policy  and 
principles  of  Josiah  remembered  how  the  prophet 
bad  lamentefl  over  his  death.  The  l:imentation» 
of  that  period  (though  they  are  lost  to  us)  had 
been  accejitod  as  a  great  national  dirge.  AVas  he 
U)  lie  silent  now  that  a  more  terrihle  calamity  had 
fallen  upon  the  iieoideV  Did  not  the  exiles  in 
Kabylon  need  this  form  of  consolation  V  Does  not 
the  ai)pearance  of  this  Ixxjk  in  their  Canon  of 
Sacred  writings,  after  their  retiini  from  exile,  indi- 
cate that  during  their  captiyity  they  had  found  that 
con.solation  in  itV  t 

The  choice  of  a  slnicture  so  artificial  as  that 
which  has  been  descrll  ed  above,  may  at  first  sight 
appear  inconsistait  with  llie  deep  intense  sorrow  of 
which  it  chinis  to  be  the  utterance.  Some  wilder 
less  measured  rhythm  would  sneeni  to  ns  to  have 
been  a  filter  form  of  expression.  It  would  belong, 
however,  to  a  very  shallow  and  hasty  crfticism  to 
pass  this  judgment.  A  man  tnie  to  the  gilt  he 
has  received  will  welconle  the  discipline  of  self- 
imiwsed  rules  for  deep  sorrow  as  well  as  for  other 
strong  emotions.  In  proportion  as  he  is  afraid  of 
being  carried  away  by  the  strong  current  of  feeling, 
will  he  be  anxious  to  make  the  laws  more  difficult, 
the  discipline  more  effectual.  Something  of  this 
kind  is  traceable  in  tlie  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
master-minds  of  European  literature  have  chosen, 
as  the  fit  vehicle  for  their  deepest,  tenderest,  most 
impa.ssionetl  thoughts,  the  complicated  structure 
of  the  sonnet;  in  Dante's  selection  of  the  ttrzn 
riiii'i  for  his  vision  of  the  unseen  world.  What  the 
Bonnet  was  to  Petrarch  and  to  Milton,  that  the 
alphabetic  verse-system  was  to  the  writers  of  Jere- 
miah's time,  the  most  difhcult  among  the  recognized 
forms  of  poetry,  and  yet  one  in  which  (assuming 
the  earlier  date  of  some  of  the  Psalms  al>ove  refeired 
to)  some  of  the  noblest  thoughts  of  that  poetry  had 
been  uttered.  We  need  not  wonder  that  he  shouhl 
have  employetl  it  as  fitter  than  any  other  for  the 
purpose  for  which  he  used  it.  If  these  Lamenta- 
tions were  intended  to  assuage  the  hitterneas  of  the 
Babylonian  exile,  there  was,  besides  this,  the  sub- 
sidiary advantage  that  it  supplied  the  memory  with 
an  artificial  help.  Hymns  and  poems  of  this  kind, 
once  leanit,  are  not  easily  forgotten,  .ind  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  captives  made  it  then,  more  than 
ever,  necessary  that  they  should  ha\e  this  help 
aflbrded  them." 

An  examination  of  the  five  poems  will  enable  us 
»/)  judge  how  far  each  stands  by  itself,  how  far  they 
■re  connected  as  |)arts  forming  a  whole.  We  nnist 
deal  with  them  as  they  are,  not  forcing  our  own 
nie:tning8  into  them  ;  looking  on  them  not  as 
prophetic,  or  didactic,  or  historical,  but  simply  as 
lamentations,  exhibiting,  like  other  elegies,  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  a  pervading  sorrow. 

I.  The  ojiening  verse  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 

o  The  Twipppnmnce  of  this  slmcture  Jn  the  later 
Uter»ture  of  the  l-iixf  ta  nfrt  without  Intercdt  Alpha- 
betic poenis  arc  foimd  amfmR  the  liynins  of  K|>hrueni 
Bynu  (Aiweni.iiil.  Jiihl.  Orient,  lil.  p  W)  nnd  Mlwr 
viiun  ;  •omeliuifi,  a«  in  tio  cuw  of  Kbedjeaua,  with 


honi  she  had  been  allied )  hold  aloof 
I'he  heathen  are  entered  into  the 
sanctuary,  and  mock  at  her  Sal)bath8  (7,  10). 
After  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
the  personality  of  the  writer  now  recedes  and  now 
advances,  and  blends  by  hardly  perceptible  transi- 
tions with  that  of  the  city  which  he  personifies,  ai.d 
with  which  he,  as  it  were,  identifies  himself.  At 
one  time,  it  is  the  daughter  of  Zion  that  asks  "  la 
it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  V  "  (12).  At 
anotlier,  it  is  the  prophet  who  loolu  on  her,  and 
portrays  her  as  "  spreading  forth  her  hands,  aud 
there  is  none  to  comfort  her"  (17).  Mingling  witb 
this  outburst  of  sorrow  there  are  two  thoughts 
characteristic  both  of  the  n;an  and  the  time.  The 
calanuties  which  the  nation  suffers  are  the  conse- 
quences of  its  sins.  There  must  be  the  confession 
of  those  sins :  "  The  Lord  is  righteous,  for  1  have 
rebelled  against  His  conmiandment  "  (18).  There 
is  also,  at  any  rate,  this  gleam  of  consolation,  that 
■ludah  is  not  alone  in  her  sufferings.  Those  who 
have  exulted  in  her  destruction  shall  drink  of  the 
same  cup.  They  shall  be  like  unto  her  in  the  d,iy 
that  the  Lord  shall  call  (21). 

II.  As  the  solitude  of  the  city  was  the  subject 
of  the  first  lamentation,  so  the  destruction  that 
had  laid  it  waste  is  that  wliich  is  most  con.spieuou» 
in  the  second.  Jehovah  had  thrown  down  in  his 
wrath  the  strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah 
(2).  The  rampart  and  the  wall  lament  together 
(8).  The  walls  of  the  palace  are  given  up  into  the 
hand  of  the  enemy  (7).  The  l)rcach  is  great  as  if 
made  by  the  inrushing  of  the  sea  (13).  With  this 
there  had  been  unite<l  all  the  horrors  of  the  famine 
and  the  assault:  young  children  fainting  for  hunger 
in  the  fop  of  every  street  (19);  women  eating  their 
own  children,  and  so  fulfilling  the  curse  of  Deut. 
xxviii.  5.1  (20);  the  priest  and  the  f;rophet  slain  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  l.ord  (ibul.).  Added  to  all  this, 
there  was  the  remembrance  of  that  which  h.id  beiri 
all  along  the  great  trial  of  Jeremiah's  life,  against 
which  he  had  to  wage  continual  war.  The  prophets 
of  .Jerusalem  had  seen  vain  and  foolish  things,  false 
burdens,  and  causesof  banishment  (14).  A  righteous 
judgment  had  fallen  on  them.  The  prophets  found 
no  vision  of  .lehovah  (9).  'I'he  king  and  the  princes 
who  had  listened  to  them  were  captive  among  the 
Gentiles. 

111.  The  diflference  in  the  structure  of  this  jioem 
which  hag  been  already  noticed,  indicates  a  cone- 
sjwnding  difl'erence  in  its  substance.  In  the  t"c 
jirecefling  i)oenis,  Jeremiah  had  spoken  of  the  miserj 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Jn  the  third  he 
si)eak8  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  his  c  i^ii. 
He  himself  is  the  man  that  has  seen  affliction  (\  ), 
who  has  been  brought  into  darkness  and  not  into 
light  (2).  He  looks  back  upon  tli<  long  life  ot 
suflerins;  which  he  has  been  called  on  to  endure, 
the  scorn  and  deri.sion  of  the  people,  the  bilternes* 
as  of  one  drunken  with  wormwo<id  (14,  !.'>).  Hut 
that  experience  was  not  one  which   had   ended   in 


a  murh  more  rompllratcd  plan  than  anv  of  tfif  O.  T. 
poeni.'  of  this  typp  (ihvl.  iil  p.  32>>),  and  theae  rhieflj 
in  hwiins  to  he  nunft  by  bova  at  coli-iiin  featlvals,  oi 
In  ronfesoions  of  taflh  whkh  w.r«  uieaat  for  tli»U 
iDatmction. 
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iarknasa  and  despair.  Here,  as  in  the  prophecies, 
We  find  a  Gosjiel  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  a 
trust  not  to  be  shaken,  in  tlie  mercy  and  righteous- 
ness of  Jehovah.  The  mercies  of  the  Lord  are  new 
every  morning  (22,  23).  He  is  good  to  them  that 
wait  for  Him  (25).  And  the  retrospect  of  that 
»harp  experience  showed  him  that  it  all  formed 
part  of  the  discipline  which  was  intended  to  lead 
him  on  to  a  higher  blessedness.  It  was  good  for  a 
man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  good  that  he 
should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  (2G,  27).  \\'ith 
this,  equally  characteristic  of  the  prophet's  indi- 
viduality, there  is  the  protest  against  the  wrong 
which  had  been  or  might  hereafter  be  conmiitted 
by  nders  and  princes  (34-36),  the  confession  that 
all  that  had  come  on  him  and  his  people  was  but 
ft  righteous  retribution,  to  be  accepted  humbly, 
with  searchings  of  heart,  and  repentance  (39-42). 
The  closing  verses  may  refer  to  that  si)ecial  epoch 
in  the  prophet's  life  when  his  own  sufferings  had 
been  sharpest  (53-56),  and  the  cruelties  of  his 
enemies  most  triumphant.  If  so,  we  can  enter 
more  fully,  remembering  this,  into  the  thanksgi\  ing 
with  which  he  acknowledges  the  help,  deliverance, 
redemption,  which  he  had  received  from  God  (57, 
58).  And  feeling  sure  that,  at  some  time  or  other, 
there  would  be  for  him  a  yet  higher  lesson,  we  can 
enter  with  some  measure  of  sympathy,  even  into 
the  terrible  earnestness  of  his  appeal  from  the  un- 
just judgment  of  earth  to  the  righteous  Judge,  into 
his  cry  for  a  retribution  without  which  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Eternal  Righteousness  would  fail 
(64-66). 

IV.  It  might  seem,  at  first,  as  if  the  fourth  poem 
did  but  reproduce  the  pictures  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  first  and  second.  There  come  before  us,  once 
again,  the  famine,  the  nusery,  the  desolation,  that 
had  fallen  on  the  holy  city,  making  all  faces  gather 
blackness.  One  new  element  in  the  picture  is  found 
in  the  contrast  lietween  the  past  glory  of  the  con- 
secrated families  of  the  kingly  and  priestly  stocks 
(Nazarites  in  A.  V.)  and  their  later  misery  and 
shame.  Some  changes  there  are,  however,  not  with- 
out interest  in  their  relation  to  the  poet's  own  life 
»nd  to  the  history  of  his  time.  All  the  facts  gain 
i.  new  significance  by  being  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
personal  experience  of  tlie  third  poem.  The  decla- 
ration that  all  this  had  come  "  for  the  sins  of  the 
prophets  and  the  iniquities  of  the  priests,"  is  clearer 
and  sharper  than  before  (13).  There  is  the  giving 
up  of  the  last  hope  which  Jeremiah  had  cherished, 
when  he  urged  on  Zedekiah  the  wisdom  of  submis- 
sion to  the  Chaldeans  (20).  The  closing  words 
uidicate  the  strength  of  that  feeling  against  the 
Edomites  which  lasted  all  through  the  Captivity  « 
(21,  22).  She,  the  daughter  of  Edom,  had  rejoiced 
in  the  fill  of  her  rival,  and  had  pressed  on  the 
work  of  destruction.  But  for  her  too  there  was  the 
doom  of  being  drunken  with  the  cup  of  the  Lord's 
wrath.  Eor  the  daughter  of  Zion  there  was  hope 
of  pardon,  when  discipline  should  have  done  its 
Work  and  the  punishment  of  her  iniquity  should  be 
accomplished. 

V.  One  great  difference  in  the  fifth  and  last 
lection  of  the  poem  has  been  ah-eady  pointed  out. 


a  Comp.  with  this  Obad.  ver.  10,  and  P.s.  cxxxvii.  7 
b  The  Vulgate  imports  into  this  verse  also  tht 
bought  of  a  shameful  infamy.  It  must,  be  remem- 
5ered,  however,  that  the  literal  meaning  couveyed  to 
ihe  mind  of  an  Israelite  one  of  the  lowest  offices  of 
liaTe-labor  (comp.  Judg.  xvi.  21). 
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It  obviously  indicates  either  a  deliberate  abandon- 
ment of  the  alphabetic  structure,  or  the  unfinished 
character  of  the  concluding  elegy.  The  title  pre- 
fixed in  the  Vulgate,  "  Oratio  .leremice  PropheUe" 
points  to  one  marked  characteristic  which  may  have 
occasioned  this  difference.  There  are  signs  also  of 
a  later  date  than  that  of  the  preceding  poems. 
Though  the  horrors  of  the  famine  are  ineffiiceable, 
yet  that  which  he  has  before  him  is  rather  the  con- 
tinued protracted  suffering  of  the  rule  of  the  Chal- 
daeans.  The  mountain  of  Zion  is  desolate,  and  the 
foxes  walk  on  it  (18).  Slaves  have  ruled  over  the 
people  of  Jehovah  (8).  'Women  have  been  sub- 
jected to  intolerable  outrages  (11).  The  young 
men  have  been  taken  to  grind,*  and  the  children 
have  fallen  under  the  wood  (13).  But  in  this  also, 
deep  as  might  be  the  humiliation,  there  was  hope, 
even  as  there  had  been  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
prophet's  own  life.  He  and  his  [jeople  are  sustained 
by  the  old  thought  which  had  been  so  fruitful  of 
comfort  to  other  prophets  and  psalmists.  The 
periods  of  suffering  and  struggle  which  seemed  so 
long,  were  but  as  moments  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Eternal  (19);  and  the  thought  of  that  eternity 
brought  with  it  the  hope  that  the  purposes  of  love 
which  had  been  declared  so  clearly  should  one  day 
be  fulfilled.  The  last  words  of  this  lamentation 
are  those  which  have  risen  so  often  from  broken 
and  contrite  hearts,  "  Turn  thou  us,  0  Lord,  and 
we  shall  be  turned.  IJenew  our  days  as  of  old  " 
(21).  That  which  had  begun  with  wailing  and 
weeping  ends  (following  Ewald's  and  JNIichaelis's 
translation)  with  the  question  of  hope,  "  Wilt  thou 
utterly  reject  us  ?  'NVilt  thou  be  very  wroth  against 
us'?  " 

There  are  perhaps  few  portions  of  the  0.  T. 
which  appear  to  have  done  the  work  they  were 
meant  to  do  more  effectually  than  this.  It  has 
presented  but  scanty  materials  for  the  systems  and 
controversies  of  theology.  It  has  supplied  thousands 
with  the  fullest  utterance  for  their  sorrows  in  the 
critical  periods  of  national  or  individual  suffering. 
\Ve  may  well  believe  that  it  soothed  the  weary  years 
of  the  Babylonian  exile  (comp.  Zech.  i.  6,  with 
Lam.  ii.  17).  "When  they  returned  to  their  own 
land,  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  was  remem- 
bered as  belonging  oidy  to  the  past,  this  was  the 
book  of  remembrance.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month  of  Ab  (July),  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
were  read,  year  by  year,  with  fasting  and  weeping, 
to  conmiemorate  the  misery  out  of  which  the  people 
had  been  delivered.  It  has  come  to  be  connecteil 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  later  devastation,  and  its 
words  enter,  sometimes  at  least,  into  the  prayers 
of  the  pilgrim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  "  place  of 
wailing  "  to  mourn  over  the  departed  glory  of  their 
city.<-'  It  enters  largely  into  the  nobly-constructed 
order  of  the  Latin  Church  for  the  services  of  Pas- 
sion week  {Breviar.  Rom.  Feria  Quinta.  "  In 
Coena  Domini").  If  it  has  been  comparatively  in 
the  background  in  times  when  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture had  passed  into  casuistry  and  speculation,  it 
has  come  forward,  once  and  again,  in  times  of 
danger  and  suffering,  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  com- 
fortin«i  men,  not  after  the  fashion  of  the  friends  of 


<•  Is  there  any  uniform  practice  In  these  devotions ' 
The  writer  hears  from  some  J«ws  that  the  only  prayert 
saia  are  those  that  would  have  beeo  said,  as  tht 
prayer  of  the  day,  elsewhere;  from  others,  that  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiali  are  frequently  emplnvcd. 
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Job,  with  formal  raoralizings,  but  by  enabling  them 
to  express  themselves,  leadinf^  them  to  feel  that 
Ihey  might  give  utterance  to  the  deepest  and  sad- 
dest feelings  by  whicli  they  were  overwhelmed.  It 
is  striking,  as  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  list  of  writers 
who  have  treatetl  special]}'  of  the  book,  to  notice 
how  many  must  have  passed  through  scenes  of  trial 
Dot  unlike  in  kind  to  that  of  which  the  Lamenta- 
tions speak.  The  book  remains  to  do  its  work  for 
any  future  generation  that  may  be  exposed  to  anal- 
ogous calamities. 

A  few  facts  connected  with  the  extenial  history 
of  the  book  remain  to  be  stated.  The  position 
which  it  has  occupied  in  the  canon  of  tiie  O.  T.  has 
varied  from  time  to  time.  In  the  received  Hebrew 
•rrangement  it  is  placed  among  the  Ktthubiiti  or 
llagiographa,  between  Ruth  and  Kuhtltth  (I'xcle- 
iiastes).  In  that  adopted  for  gyiiagogue  use,  and 
reproduced  in  some  editions,  as  in  the  Honiherg 
IJible  of  1.521,  it  stands  among  the  five  Mtijilloih 
•fter  the  books  of  Moses.  The  LXX.  group  the 
writings  connected  with  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
together,  but  the  Book  of  Banich  conies  between  the 
prophecy  and  the  I.4imentation.  On  the  hypothesis 
of  some  writers  that  Jer.  lii.  was  originally  the 
introduction  to  the  poem,  and  not  the  conclusion 
of  the  prophecy,  and  that  tiie  jjrefaee  of  the  LXX. 
(which  is  not  found  either  in  tlie  Hebrew,  or  in 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan)  was  inserted  to  diminish 
the  abruptness  occasioned  by  this  separation  of  the 
book  from  that  with  which  it  had  been  originally 
connected,  it  would  follow  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  Vulg.  and  the  A.  V.  corresponds  more  closely 
than  any  other  to  that  which  we  must  look  oi:  as 
the  original  one. 

Z,i7€7-n/«re.— Theodoret,  0pp.  ii.  p.  286;  Jerome, 
0pp.  V.  1G5.  Special  Commentaries  by  Calvin 
{Prol.  in  Tkreh.);  BuUinger  (Tigur.  1575);  Peter 
Martyr  (Tigur.  1G2'J);  CEcolampadius  (Argent. 
1558) ;  Zuinglius  (Tigur.  1544)  :  Maldonatus  ; 
Pareau  {Threni  J eremice,  Lugd.  Bat.  17U0);  Tar- 
novius  (1G24) ;  Kalkar  [Lnmenttitumts  crit.  tt 
exe;i«t.  iltuslraUe]  (18;J());  Neumann  {Jerernins  u. 
Klaf/elieder,  1858).  Translated  by  Ewald,  in  Fuel. 
Biich.  part  i.  [Dichter  des  Allen  Bitmks,  i.  321- 
348,  3c  Ausg.  Gott.  18G6].  E.  H.  P. 

*  Some  find  a  reference  to  Lamentations  in  2 
Chr.  XXXV.  25 :  "  And  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josah ; 
and  all  the  singing  men  and  the  singing  woiiicn 
ipake  of  Josiah  in  tlieir  lamentations  to  this  day, 
and  made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel:  and  behold, 
they  are  written  in  tfie  lamentations."  Jerome 
(Comm.  ad  Sack.  xii.  11)  went  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  death  of  Josiah  forms  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  entire  book.  See  also  Jos.  Aiit.  x.  5, 
§  1.  But  the  contents  of  lamentations  utterly  for- 
bid this  supposition.  It  is  evident  from  tiie  al)Ove 
passage  that  a  collection  of  elegies  on  the  deatli  of 
tliis  king  existed  at  the  time  when  Chronicles  was 
written ;  and  among  them  it  no  doubt  contained 
lome  composed  by  Jeremiah.  But  it  is  impossible 
10  identify  them  with  any  juirt  of  our  present 
Lamentations.  They  belonged  in  all  probability  to 
»ongg  of  Jeremiah,  wiiich  like  various  other  books 
cited  in  Chronicles,  were  not  received  into  the  Jew- 
ish Canon,  and  have  perislied.  See  Bleek,  Einl.  in 
dm  A.   Test.  p.  504. 

Some  critics,  as  already  stated,  assign  a  low  rank 
to  the  poetry  of  this  book  in  comparison  with  other 
Hebrew  poetry.  It  has  been  decried  as  artificial, 
nerwrought,  without  vigor  of  imagination  or  style. 
Against  thi«  view  we  may  cppos«  the  authority  of  so 
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eminent  a  critic  and  schoLir  as  the  late  Dean  YA 
man.  "Never,"  he  says  (lliflory  of  the  .Jeiat,  I 
44G),  "was  ruined  city  lamented  in  hnguage  sc 
exquisitely  patlietic.  Jerusalem  is,  as  it  were,  per- 
sonified, and  bewailed  with  the  passionate  sorrow  of 
private  and  domestic  attachment;  whik  the  more 
general  pictures  of  the  famine,  common  misery  of 
every  rank  and  age  and  sex,  all  the  desolation,  the 
carnage,  the  violation,  the  dragging  aw.iy  into 
captivity,  the  remembrance  of  former  {.''"ries  of 
tiie  gorgeous  ceremonies,  and  of  the  glad  festivals, 
the  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  wrath,  hei<:ht«ning 
the  present  calamities,  are  successively  drawn  with 
all  the  life  and  reality  of  an  eye-witness."  Id 
illustration  of  this  statement  he  presents  in  English 
several  extracts  from  tliese  elegies,  which  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  and  spirit  of  the  original  are 
remarkably  faithful.  We  cannot  forbear  citing  here 
one  of  these  translations  for  the  gratification  of  the 
reader.     It  is  taken  from  the  laat  chapter  (v.  1  flf.): 

'<  Remember,  Lord,  what  hath  befallen, 

Look  down  on  our  reproach  : 
Our  heritage  is  given  to  strangers, 

Our  home  to  foreigners. 
Our  water  have  we  drank  for  money, 

Our  fuel  hath  its  price. 

"  We  stretch  our  hands  to  Eg7pt, 

Id  Assyria  for  our  bread, 
At  our  life's  risk  we  gain  our  food. 

From  the  sword  of  desert  robbers. 
Our  skins  are  like  an  oven,  parched 

By  the  fierce  heat  of  famine. 
Matrons  in  Zion  have  they  ravished, 

Virgins  in  Judah's  cities. 

"  Princes  were  hung  up  by  the  hand. 

And  age  had  no  respect. 
Young  men  are  grinding  at  the  mill, 

Boys  faint  "neath  loads  of  wood. 
The  ciders  from  the  g;ite  have  ceased, 

The  young  men  from  their  music. 

'  The  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head. 
Woe  I  woe  1   that  we  have  sinned. 

'Tis  therefore  that  our  hearts  are  £kint, 
Therefore  our  eyes  are  dim, 

For  Zion's  mount^tin  de.solate  ; 

The  foxes  walk  on  it."  H. 

•  Liternture.  —  In  addition  to  the  works  re- 
ferred to  above,  the  following  may  be  noted :  C.  B. 
Michaelis,  notes,  in  the  Uberiores  Adnol.  in 
llnyioijr.  V.  T.  Libros  by  J.  H.  Michaelis  and 
others,  vol.  ii.  (1730).  J.  G.  I^essing,  Obt».  in 
Ti-ixlia  Jerem.,  Lips.  1770.  J.  G.  Birmel,  Kbit/- 
gesiinije  iibers.  mil  Anmerhingen,  u.  mil  einrr 
Vorrede  von  Herder,  Weimar,  1781.  J.  F.  Schleus- 
ner,  Curee  crit.  et  exeg.  in  Threnos  Jerem.,  in 
Eichhom"8  Jiepert.  (1783),  xii.  1-57.  G.  A.  Hor- 
rer,  Aeue  Beitrbeituug  d.  KUiyyetamje,  Halle, 
1784.  Benj.  Blayney,  Jerem.  and  Lmn.,  Netn 
Tronsl.  irith  Notes,  (ixf.,  1784,  3d  ed.  Lond.  183«. 
A.  Wolfssohn  and  J.  Liiwe,  Die  KUujeUtdtr  mil 
deiitscher  Uebersetzung  «.  helir.  Comm.,  BerL 
1788  (the  introd.  and  comm.  by  Liiwe).  J.  Ilamon, 
Comm.  sur  les  Lam.  de  Jeremie,  Paris,  17'J0.  J. 
I).  Michaelis,  Ob»$. philol.  et  crit.  in  Jirem.  Vati- 
rinia  et  Threnos.  Edulil  el  avxil  J.  F.  Schleusner, 
Gotting.  1793.  J.  K.  Volborth,  Klaggtsunge  auft 
Neue  iibers.,  Celle,  17'J5.  T.  A.  Dereser,  Die. 
KIdi/tlieder  u.  Bnruch,  avi  d.  Ilebr.  u.  Griech. 
iibers.  u.  erkUirt,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1809.  J.  M.  Hart- 
mann,  Kbii/litder  iibtrsetzt,  in  Justi's  Blumen 
althibr.  Dichtkunst,  Giesaen.  1809,  ii.  517  ff.  C.  A 
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Bgorn,  Tkrenos  Jerem.  et  Vatlcin.  Nahunii  metrice 
reddidit,  Notisque  illustravit,  Haunias,  18U.  Geo. 
Riegla",  Klagelieckr  metvisch  iibers.,  Eriaiig.  1814. 
C.  P.  Conz,  Die  Klngelieder,  in  E.  G.  Beiigel's 
Archivf.d.  Theol.  (1821),  iv.  146-66,  374-428. 
E.  F.  C.  Eosenmiiller,  Lat.  trans,  and  notes,  in  his 
-chdia  ill  V.  T.,  pars  viii.  vol.  ii.  (1827).  F.  W. 
vlroldwitzer,  Die  Klagelieder  iibers.,  mil  d.  LXX. 
u.  d.  Vidf/ata  vei-f/lichen,  nebst  krit.  Anmerkk., 
Sulzb.  1828.  K.  W.  AVieclenfeld,  Khigelieder,  neu 
iibers.  tc.  erldufert,  Eiberf.  1830.  jVIaurer,  notes, 
in  his  Comin.  gram.  crit.  in  V.  T.  (1835),  i.  691- 
708.  G.  R.  Noyes,  traiisl.  and  notes,  in  his  Hebrew 
Prophets,  vol.  "ii.  Boston,  1837,  3d  ed.  1806.  E. 
Henderson,  Jere.n.  and  Lam.  translated,  with  a 
Comm.,  Lond.  18-51,  reprinted  Andover,  1808.  A. 
Hetzel,  Die  Klngelieder  in  leuUche  Liederform 
ubertragen,  mit.  erkl.  Anmni.,  1854.  0.  Thenius, 
Die  Klagelieder  erkldrt  (with  a  transL),  I^ipz. 
1855  (Lief.  xvi.  of  the  Kurzgef.  exeg.  Handb.  zum 
A.  Test.).  J.  G-  Vaihinger,  Spriic/ie  u.  Kta glieder, 
metr.  ii/jei-s.  u.  erkldrl,  Stuttg.  1857  (Bd.  iii.  of  his 
Die  dkht.  Schriften  des  A.  Butides).  \V.  Engel- 
hardt,  Die  Klagelieder  Jerem.  iibers.  u.  ausgelegt, 
Leipz.  1867.  C.  W.  E.  Xagelsbach,  Der  Proph. 
Jereniia  «.  die  Klagelieder,  Bielefeld,  1868  (Theil 
KV.  of  Lange's  Bibeltcerk).  Other  translations 
which  deserve  mention  here,  but  which  embrace 
•ither  the  poetical  books  or  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testaiuent,  are  those  of  I>athe,  l>e  Wette,  ('ahen, 
Meier,  and  H.  A.  Perret-Gentil  (La  Sainte  Bible, 
Paris,  1806,  puW.  by  tlie  Suciete  bibliqiie  protestanie 
de  Paris). 

The  article  Laiiientadons  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of 
Bibl.  Lit.,  3d  ed.,  by  Emanuel  Deutsch  of  the 
British  Museum,  is  particularly  good.  A. 

LAMP."  I.  That  part  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick belonging  to  the  Taljernacle  which  boie  the 
light;  also  of  eacii  of  the  ten  candlesticks  placed  by 
Solomon  in  the  Temple  before  the  liolv  of  Holies 
(Ex.  Kxv.  37;  1  K.  vii.  49;  2  Chr.  iv.  20,  xiu.  11; 
Zech.  iv.  2).  The  lamps  were  lighted  every  evening, 
*nd  cleansed  every  morning  (Ki.  xxV.  7,  8 ;  Keland, 
Ant.  Ilebr.  i.  v.  9,  and  vii.  8).  The  primary  sense 
of  light  (Gen.  kv.  17)  gives  rise  to  frequent  meta- 
phorical usages,  indicating  life,  welfare,  guidance, 
as  e.  g.  2  Sam.  xxi.  17;  Ps.  cxix.  105;  Prov.  vi. 
23;  xiii.  9. 

2.  A  torch  or  flambeau,  such  as  was  carried  by 
the  soldiers  of  Gideon  (.Judg.  vii.  16,  20;  comp. 
XV.  4).     See  vol.  i.  p.  695,  note. 

3.  In  N.  T.  \aij.ira.5ei  is  in  A.  V.,  Acts  sx.  8, 
'•lights;"  in  John  xviii.  3,  "torches;"  in  Matt. 
XXV.  1,  liev.  iv.  5,  "  lamps." 

Herodotus,  si^akiiig  of  Egyptian  lamps  used  at 
»  festival,  describes  them  as  vessels  filled  with  salt 
and  olive  oil  with 
floating  wicks,  but 
dues  not  mention  tlie 
material  of  the  ves- 
■els  (Herod,  ii.  62; 
Wilkinson.  Am:  A//. 
Abridg.  i.  298,  ii. 
71). 

The  use  of  lamps 
fed  with  oil  at  inar- 
riace  processions  is  alluded  to  in  tlie  parable  of  the 
eu  virgins  (Matt.  ixv.  1). 
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Eg)  pcian  Lamp. 


a  13,   once  "1''3  (2    Sam.    xxii    29|.   from   "1JI3, 
Id  •hJne,"  Qes.  p.  807  :  Kv^yot :  iucerna. 


Modem  Egyptian  lamps  consist  of  small  glasi 
vessels  with  a  tube  at  the  bottom  containing  a 
cotton-wick  twisted  round  a  piece  of  straw.  Some 
water  is  poured  in  first,  and  tlien  oil.  [The  en- 
graving also  illustrates  the  conical  wooden  receptacle, 
which  serves  to  protect  the  flame  from  tlie  wijid.] 
For  night-travelling, 
a  lantern  composedof 
axed  cloth  strained 
over  a  sort  of  cylinder 
of  wire-rings,  and  a 
top  and  bottom  of  per- 
forated copper.  This 
would,  in  form  at  least, 
answer  to  the  lamps 
within  pitcliers  of 
Gideon.  [It  may  also, 
possibly,  correspond 
with  the  lamps  re- 
ferred to  in  the  parable 
of  the  ten  virgins.]  On  occasions  of  marriage  the 
street  or  quarter  where  the  bridegroom   lives   in 


Egyptian  Lamp. 


Lanteme. 
illuminated  with  lamps  suspended  from  cords  drawu 
across.  Sometimes  the  bridegroom  is  accompanied 
to  a  mosque  by  men  Ijearing  flambeaux,  consisting 
of  frames  of  iron  fixed  on  staves,  and  filled  with  burn- 
ing wood;  and  on  his  return,  by  others  bearing 
frames  with  many  lamps  suspended  from  them 
(Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  202,  215,  224,  225,  230;  Mri. 
Poole,  Enylishlo.  in  Eg.  iii.  131).         H.  W.  P 

LANCET.  This  word  is  found  in  1  K.  xriil. 
28  only.  The  Hebrew  term  is  Ronmch,  which  is 
elsewhere  rendered,  and  appears  to  mean  a  javelin, 
or  tight  spear.  [See  Ar»is,  vol.  i.  160  a.]  In  the 
original  edition  of  the  A.  V".  (1611)  this  meaning 
is  preserved,  the  word  being  "  lancers." 

»  LAND-MARK.     [F:ele.] 

*  LANES.  The  Greek  word  (pvfjirj)  so  rei-- 
deied  occurs  in  Luke  xiv.  21,  Matt.  vi.  12,  and 
,\cts  ix.  11,  and  xii.  10.  It  originally  meant  "a 
rushing,"  and  then  a  "  line  of  direction,"  or  "  cur- 
rent," and  occasionally  in  later  Greek  and  the  N. 
T.,  a  pLice  where  the  current  of  people  flows 
alons:  i.  e.  a  "  street."  It  denoted  especially  a 
"  narr'^w  street  "  (see  Ixjbeck,  ad  Phrtjn.  p.  404), 
where,  as  in  Luke  xiv.  21,  the  jioorer  class  of  people 
would  be  found.  H.  D.  C.  H. 
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"  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. 'Jlie  siilyect  of  tliis  article  is  not 
the  language  used  l>.v  the  urilers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (gee  New  Tkstamknt,  IV.),  hut  the  lan- 
gU!ige  of  its  gpenk-trs,  the  nvlunl  knguage  of  the 
discourses  and  conversations  which  stand  reiwrtetl 
in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

On  the  question,  W'hnt  wns  the  prevailin;/  Inn- 
ijiiiiije  of  PaUsline  in  the  time  i>f  our  Suviour  1 
tlitre  has  heen  great  diflereiice  of  opinion  and  much 
earnest  controversy.  Some  have  niaintnined  that 
t'  e  mass  of  the  i)eo]>le  spoke  Aramaic  only:  others 
1 1  at  they  six)ke  Greek  only ;  and  yet  others  that 
l!  ey  were  acquainted  witii  lioth  languages,  and 
(■(  uld  use  this  or  that  at  pleasure.  To  understand 
(lie  merits  of  the  case,  the  simplest  way  will  i>e  to 
lake  up  each  of  the  two  languages  in  question,  and 
trace  the  indications  of  its  use  among  the  Palesthie- 
.Tews  of  the  first  century. 

We  begin  then  with  the  Aramaic  (the./e!m//- 
Aramaic  or  Chaldte,  in  distinction  from  the 
Christian-Ai-amaic  or  Syriac,  dialect).  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  long  intercourse,  friendly  and 
hostile,  between  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  its 
Aramaean  neighbors  on  the  north,  especially  the 
Syrians  of  Uani.iscus,  may  have  produced  some 
eflect  on  the  language  of  the  nortliem  Israelites. 
lint  the  eflect  niust  have  been  much  greater  when 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  higher  classes  carried  into  other 
lands,  and  their  places  filled  l)y  importations  from 
tribes  of  Arama-an  si)cech.  In  the  siege  of  .leru- 
salem  by  the  Assyrians,  a  few  >eiirs  later,  it  appears 
fr<  m  the  proix)sal  of  the  .lewish  chiefs  to  Kalisha- 
kih  (2  K.  xviii.  20)  that  the  Aramajaii  language 
was  understood  by  the  leiuling  men  of  the  city, 
though  unintelligible  to  the  iieoi)le  at  lar<;e.  The 
course  of  events||during  the  next  century  nuist 
have  added  to  the  iriHnence  of  the  Ai-an..».ic  in 
scutheni  Palestine,  until  at  length  the  conquest  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Babylonian  Captivity  gave 
it  a  decided  preponderance.  Surrounded  for  two 
generations  by  sjjeakers  of  Aramaic,  the  Judsean 
exiles  could  not  fail  to  acquire  that  language.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  many,  i)erhaps  most  of  them, 
Btill  kept  up  the  use  of  Ilel^rew  in  their  intercourse 
with  one  another;  liut  some,  doul)tless,  forgot  it 
altogether.  After  tiie  return  to  their  own  land, 
the  Aramaic  was  still  requirefl  for  communication 
with  many  brethren  out  of  Palestine  or  in  it,  and 
with  the  officers  or  agents  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment, which  seems  to  have  made  this  the  official 
language  for  the  provinces  l)etween  the  Tigris  and 
the  Mediterranean  (conip.  Kzra  iv.  7,  8).  The  prog 
ress  of  the  change  which  made  the  Hebrew  a  dead 
Imnguage,  and  put  the  Aramaic  in  its  place  as  a 
living  one,  cannot  be  distinctly  tr.iecfl  for  want  of 
literary  monuments.  Hut  the  result  is  certain :  it 
was  complete  at  the  Christian  era,  and  may  have 
been  so  two  or  three  centuries  earlier.  It  is  true 
I  hat  the  New  Testament  in  several  passages  speaks 
of  the  Hebrew  as  if  still  in  use;  but  in  some  of 
these  (.lohn  v.  2,  xix.  l-J,  17)  it  is  evident  from  the 
form  of   a  word  descril>ed  as  IIel)rew    (BrtOeffSd, 


ra^fiaOa,  ro\yo0a),  that  the  Aramaic  is  meant, 

the  current  language  of  the  Hebrew  people.      In  , 

many  other  cases,  where  wonia  of  the  popular  idiom  .ludas  be«-ame  known  to  the  itdmbitanls  of  .leni 

or»  «iven   in   fbp  N.T..  but,  without  beinsT  calle<l  »;dem.    the    iilare    where    it    ocourre<l    wns    callei 


lohn  i.  4-3,  Ki}<pas;  Acts  i.  19,  'AKfXSafnx;  1  Cor 
jivi.  22,  fiapav  add ;  —  to  which  add  the  words 
(io/S^i,  pa&$ouyi,  ixeaaias,  irdffX'^H  *■>''  propet 
names  beginning  with  liar-  (ijou).  15y  .losephua 
too,  the  name  Hebrew  is  often  used  to  denote  th« 
popular  Aramaic;  thus  iSw/ia  "red"  (Ant.  ii.  1, 
§  1),  x«^o'«  "priests"  (iii.  7,  §  1),  'Atraodd 
"  Pentecost  "  (iii.  10,  §  6),  (fxlay  "  priest's  girdle  " 
(iii.  7,  §  2),  all  of  which  he  designates  as  Hebrew, 
are  evidently  Aramaic. 

That  this  .Jewish- Aramaic  was  not  confined  to  a 
fraction  of  the  people,  but  was  in  general  and 
familiiir  use  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  the 
first  century,  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  evidence 
outside  of  the  N.  T.  as  well  as  in  it.  Josephus 
sijeaks  of  it  repeatedly  (B.  J.  pr.  §  1,  v.  6,  §  3,  v. 
!»,  §  2)  as  •;';  irdrptos  yhoixrffa,  the  tongue  of  the 
fathers  and  fatherland,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
mother-tongue,  the  native,  vernacular  idiom.  As 
such  he  contrasts  it  with  the  Greek,  which  he 
describes  (Ant.  pr.  §  2)  as  oAAoSairV  Vf""  fai 
|f  fTjs  SioKfKTOv  avvTideiav,  "  a  mode  (of  expres- 
sion) alien  to  us  and  belonging  to  a  foreign 
language."  From  .Josephus  we  leani  (B.  J.  v.  6,  § 
•J)  that  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  watch- 
man on  the  towers  saw  a  heavy  stone  launched 
from  the  Homan  catapults,  he  cried  in  tl>e  native 
tongue,  "the  missile  is  coming;"  he  would,  of 
course,  give  warning  in  the  laiignage  best  under- 
stood by  the  citizens  at  large.  Josephus  himself, 
when  sent  by  Titus  to  communicate  with  the  Jews 
and  persuade  them  to  surrender,  addresseil  the 
nudtitude  in   Hebrew  {B.  J.  v.  9,  §  2),  which  he 

ould  not  have  done,  if  the  language  had  not  been 
generally  intelligible  and  acceptable.  For  further 
])roof  we  might  appo:d  to  the  Targums  or  Chaldee 
pai-aphrases  of  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  of 
which  the  oldest,  that  of  the  Pentateuch  by 
Uiikelos,  was  probably  written  not  far  from  the 
time  of  Christ;  but  it  is  possilde  that  these  Tar- 
gums may  have  been  composed,  not  for  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  but  for  those  of  lJ:»bylonia  and  the 
adjacent  countries;  as  Josephus  states  (B.  J.  pr. 
§  1)  that  the  first  e<lition  of  his  own  History  was 
composetl  in  the  native  tongue  (t^  Trar/itf)  for  the 
barbarians  of  the  interior  (rois  &vcc  Bap&dpon)- 
Of  more  weight  as  i)roof  of  a  vernacular  Aramaic 
in  Palestine  is  the  early  existence  of  a  Helirew 
gospel  («.  e.  an  Aramaic,  or,  as  Jerome  calls  it, 
Syro-Chaldaic  gospel,  "  Chaldaico  Syroque  sermone 
conscriptum"),  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
MAi-niEW.  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierajiolis,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  senuid  century, 
speaks  of  such  a  l)ook,  and  holds  it  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Ajiostle.  He  may  h.ave  been  mis- 
taken as  to  the  authoi-ship;  but  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  Aramaic  gospel  at  a  very  early  period,  there 
is  no  sufficient  groimd  to  discretlit  his  testimony. 
It  appears  then  that  there  was  a  body  of  people  in 
Palestine  during  the  first  century  to  whom  it 
soeme<l  desirable  to  have  the  gosiiel  in  Aramaic, 
j)erhaps  not  solely  as  being  more  intelligiide,  but  aa 
recommended  also  by  |)atriotic  or  sectarian  feel- 
ing. 

Turning   to   the    New  Testament,   we   find    it 
stated  (AcU  i.  19)  that  when   the  catastrophe  of 


are  given  in  the  N.  T..  liut  without  being  calle<l    s;ilem. 


dle<) 
Hebrew,  they  can  only  be  explaine<l  from  the  | 'AK(A5oM«t,  "  fi*"''' "''  •'•'x"'-"  a  name  clearly  .Vnv 
Aramaic:  thus   Matt.   v.  22,  fiaKa-  vi.  24   (I.uke.maic;  and  tlint  it  was  called  thus  rp  iSia  5iaA»«- 


ivi.  9,  1.3),  fiafiava^;  xvi.  17,  0ap  'Iwva:   Mark  ^ 
11.  Ta\i9h  ifnCut;  vii.  :Ji  icp-padd;  xiv.  ;1G,  'A^3" 


T<i>    Ot/TOlI' 

not    impV 


•'  ill    their   own    dial 
that  the    Aramaic 


rt-         hiis  d<' 
belonged    to   t 
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inhaliitants  of  Jerusalem  exclusively,  so  as  to  be 
spoken  l>y  no  other  (wpulatiori ;  nor  that  it  be» 
longed  to  them  as  their  only  language,  so  that  no 
ether  tongue  was  sjjoken  in  the  city;  but  that  it 
belonged  to  them  more  properly  than  any  other 
tongue  which  might  he  spoken  there,  which  could 
only  be  true  of  the  native  vernacular,  j)  irirpios 
•yXwo-ffrt.  A  strong  light  is  thrown  on  this  whole 
subject  by  the  account  of  Paul's  address  to  the 
people  of  the  city  (Acts  xsi.  27  fF.).  The  Apostle, 
having  been  rescued  by  the  chief  captain  from  a 
mob  who  sought  to  kill  him,  was  about  to  be  taken 
to  the  castle;  but  was  allowed  at  his  own  request 
to  address  the  multitude.  "  And  when  there  was 
made  a  great  silence,  he  spake  unto  them  in  the 
Hebrew  tx.ngue."  "  And  when  they  heard  that  he 
•pake  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  them,  they  kept  the 
more  silence."  (Acts  xii.  40,  xxii.  2.)  It  is  plain 
that  he  took  them  by  surprise.  If  they  did  not 
know  him  for  a  native  of  the  Greek  city  I'arsus, 
they  had  heard  him  charged  with  bringing  Greeks 
into  the  Temple;  and  they  expected  him  to  use  the 
Greek.  When  they  found  him  speaking  Aramaic, 
they  showed  by  their  greater  attentiveness  that  they 
were  not  only  surprised  but  gratified;  not  that  a 
Greek  address  would  have  been  unintelligible,  and 
perhaps  not  on  account  of  any  prejudice  against  the 
language,  but  because  the  speaker,  by  adopting  an 
idiom  which  was  peculiarly  their  own,  es'inced  his 
respect  for  their  nationality,  his  sympathy  with 
their  feelings,  and,  as  it  were,  made  himself  one 
of  their  number. 

Of  our  Lord  himself  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
on  three  occasions  he  made  use  of  the  Aramaic: 
when  with  the  words  raXida.  Kovfii  he  raised  the 
daughter  of  .Jairus  (Mark  v.  41);  when  with  i(p(pa9a. 
he  0[>ened  the  ears  of  the  deaf  man  (Mark  vii.  3-4); 
md  when  upon  the  cross,  paraphrasing  the  first 
words  of  I's.  xxii.,  he  cried,  iKwt,  eKai,  \a/ia. 
aa^ax^o-"''  (^lark  xv.  34;  in  Jtatt.  xxvii.  4G,  r/Ai, 
ifKi,  \.T]fjLa.  aa&axGavi).  It  is  hardly  supposable 
that  among  all  his  utterances  recorded  in  the  tJosiiels 
these  three  were  the  only  ones  for  which  he  used 
the  native  idiom  of  the  country.  Yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  why  out  of  a  larger  series  these  alone  should 
be  given  in  the  original  form.  In  the  last  case  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Aramaic  words  actually 
uttered  by  our  Lord  were  given  by  the  writer  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  some  of  the  bystanders 
eoncei»-ed  him  to  be  calling  on  Elias.  .-Vs  to  the 
other  two,  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  appear  in  only 
one  of  the  Evangelists.  The  miracle  wrought  with 
the  word  ecjx^a^a  is  found  in  Mark  alone:  the 
miracle  wrought  with  raKida.  Kovfii  is  found  in 
Luke  alio,  but  the  words  ascribed  to  our  Lord  (viii. 
54)  are  Greek,  j)  irais,  iye'ipou,  — showing  how  un- 
gate it  is  in  other  cases  to  conclude  that  he  spoke 
Greek  becausd  he  is  not  said  to  have  spoken  Ara- 
maic. It  is  not  an  unlikely  sup[xisition  that  in 
these  two  instances  the  narrative  of  Mark  reflects 
the  impressions  of  an  individual,  whose  mind  was 
peculiarly  struck  by  the  stupendous  effect  instantly 
following,  and  seemingly  produced  by,  the  utterance 
of  one  or  two  words,  so  that  the  very  sound  of  the 
words  became  indelibly  fixed  in  his  memory.  That 
Ihe  same  subjective  impression  was  not  made  in 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  or  that  being  made 
it  did  not  find  its  way  with  uniformity  into  the 
larrative,  are  both  easily  conceivable.  Tliere  is 
however,  yet  another  instance  in  which  our  I>ord  is 
expressly  stated  to  have  spoken  Hebrew  (.A.ramaic): 
a   hia  appearance  to   Paul  when  journeying  to 


Damascus.  Of  this  event  there  are  three  narratives 
(.A.cts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.);  and  here  again  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  among  the  parallel  accounts  only  one 
(xxvi.  14)  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  language  used 
was  Heljrew.  Au  able  writer,  who  holds  that 
Christ  seldom  spoke  Hebrew,  suggests  that  he  used 
it  on  this  occasion  to  keep  his  words  from  being 
understood  by  Paul's  companions.  But  if  these 
compajiions  failed  to  hear  or  to  understand  the 
voice  (Acts  ix.  7,  xxii.  9),  it  is  not  safe  in  an  event 
of  this  nature  to  infer  their  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage. And  it  is  quite  supposable  that  the  use 
of  Hebrew  here  belonged  to  the  verisimilitude  of 
the  manifestation,  Jesus  appearing  to  this  new 
ajwstle  not  only  with  the  form  in  which  he  waa 
known  to  the  Twelve,  but  with  the  language  ui 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  converse  with  them. 

The  influence  of  the  Greek  in  Palestine  began 
with  the  conquest  by  Alexander.  The  country  fell 
under  the  power  of  Macedonian  rulers,  the  Ptolemies 
of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  the  Seleucidae  of  Syria,  with 
whom  Greek  was  the  language  of  court  and  govern- 
ment. It  was  used  for  the  official  correspondence 
of  the  state ;  for  laws  and  proclamations ;  for  peti- 
tions addressed  to  the  .sovereign,  and  charters,  riglits, 
or  patents  granted  by  him.  The  administration 
of  justice  was  conducted  in  it,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
higher  tribunals  were  concerned.  At  the  same 
time  commercial  intercourse  between  the  countries 
under  Macedonian  rule  came  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  either  spoke  Greek  as  their  native  tongue  or 
adopted  it  as  the  means  of  easiest  and  widest  com- 
munication. Partly  for  purposes  of  trade  and  partly 
as  supports  for  JIacedonian  domination,  colonial 
cities  were  planted  in  these  regions,  and  settled  by 
people  who,  if  not  all  of  Hellenic  birth,  had  the 
Greek  language  and  civilization  and  bore  the  name 
of  Greeks.  Such  influences  were  common  to  the 
countries  about  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  and 
their  effect  in  all  was  to  establish  the  Greek  as  the 
general  language  of  public  life,  of  law,  of  trade,  of 
literature,  and  of  communication  between  men  of 
different  lands  and  races.  It  did  not  in  general 
supplant  the  native  Idioms,  as  the  Latin  afterwards 
supplanted  those  of  Gaul  and  Spain:  it  subsisted 
along  with  them,  contracting  but  not  swallowing 
up  the  sphere  of  their  use.  Its  position  and  influ- 
ence may  be  compared  with  those  possessed,  though 
in  a  much  inferior  degree,  by  the  French  language 
in  modern  Europe.  The  sway  of  the  Greek  ex- 
tended to  lands  never  conquered  by  Alexander.  To 
a  language  so  capalile,  so  highly  cultivated,  so 
widely  diffused,  so  rich  in  literature  and  science, 
the  Romans  could  not  remain  indifferent,  especially 
when  the  regions  where  it  prevailed  became  part  of 
their  empire.  Long  before  the  Christian  era  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  training  of  an  educated  Koman.  In  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  under  whom  our 
Lord  suffered,  we  are  told  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2,  3)  that 
6[)eeches  in  the  Koman  Senate  were  often  made  in 
Greek.  I'he  eSiperor  himself,  acting  as  judge,  fre- 
quently heard  ])leadings  and  made  examinations  in 
it  (  Dion.  Cass.  Ivii.  1.5).  Of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
a  few  years  later,  it  is  said  (Sueton.  Clnud.  4aj 
that  he  trave  audience  to  Greek  ambassadors  speak- 
ing in  their  own  tongue  and  made  replies  in  th« 
same  language. 

The  people  of  Palestine  were  subjected  to  Hel- 
lenizing  influences  of  a  special  character.  Their 
Seleucid  rulers,  not  content  with  the  natural  opera- 
tiou  of  circumstances,   made  strenuous  effo."ts  to 
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upon  them  the  Greek  culture  and  religion. 
The  trreat  national  reaction  under  the  Maccal)ees, 
provokwl  l)y  these  efforts,  was  of  no  long  duration. 
The  llomans  liecame  masters  of  the  country;  and 
must  have  <;iven  new  force  to  the  (ireek  influences 
to  which  they  had  themselves  yielded.  It  caimot 
be  doubted  that  the  Homan  administration  of  state 
and  justice  in  Palestine  was  conducted  in  the  (.ireek, 
not  the  Latin,  languajje.  The  first  Ilerod,  who 
reigned  for  many  years  under  Roman  supremacy,  | 
was  manifestly  partial  to  the  Greeks.  Csesarea,  j 
which  he  founded,  and  made,  after  Jerusalem,  the  | 
greatest  city  in  the  land,  was  chiefly  occupied  by  | 
Greek  inhabitants.  Of  many  other  cities  in  or  near 
the  Holy  [.and,  we  leani,  mostly  from  incidental 
notices,  that  the  population  was  wholly  or  partly 
Greek.  Thus  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Joppa,  Ftolemais, 
Dora,  as  well  as  Csesarea,  on  the  western  sea-coast ; 
Tiberias  and  Sebaste  in  the  interior;  and  on  the 
east  and  northeast,  Hipiws,  Gadara,  Scythoiwlis 
(or  Bethshan),  Pella,  (Jerasa,  Philadelphia,  and 
perhaps  the  remaining  cities  of  the  Decapolis.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Jews  must  bare  been  powerfully 
affectefl  by  so  many  Greek  communities  establislied 
near  them  and  connected  with  them  by  manifold 
political  relations,  —  and  especially  the  Jews  of 
Galilee,  surrounded  as  they  were  and  pressed  upon 
by  such  communities. 

Wliile  many  Greeks  were  becoming  settled  in 
Palestine,  .Jews  in  yet  larger  numbers  were  leaving 
it  to  establish  themselves  in  all  the  imjxirtant  places 
of  the  Greci.an  world.  Without  losing  their  nation- 
ality and  religion,  they  gave  up  their  Aramaic 
mother-tongue  for  the-  general  language  of  the 
pe<iple  round  them.  Had  the  Jews  of  l"-gypt  re- 
tained the  native  idiom,  the  first  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  would  probably  have  been  made  in 
Aramaic,  and  not  in  Greek.  Even  Philo  of  Alex- 
andria, an  older  contemporary  of  our  Ix)rd,  gives 
no  evidence  in  his  voluminous  and  learned  writings 
of  an  acquaintance  with  either  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 
But  these  .Jews  of  the  dispersion  frequently  returned 
to  their  fatherland;  they  gathered  in  crowds  to  the 
great  national  festivals ;  and  in  personal  communi-  ] 
cation  with  their  Palestinian  kindre<l,  did  much  to 
extend  the  use  of  their  adopted  langu.age.  In  many 
cases  they  continuwl  to  reside  in  Palestine.  Thus 
we  hear  (.Vets  vi.  9)  of  one  or  more  synagogues  of 
Liljertines  (.Jewish  freed  men 'from  Italy),  Cyrenians, 
Alexandrians,  Cilicians,  and  peoples  from  western 
Asia  Minor.  Tliat  many  would  content  themselves 
with  their  familiar  Greek,  as  being  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  communication,  witliout 
tiking  the  trouble  to  learn  .\ramaic,  is  a  fact  which 
can  hardly  l>e  doulited.  It  is  geneniUy  believetl 
that  tlie  1  lellenists,  mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  29  and 
(aa  converts  to  Ciiristianity)  in  Acts  vi.  1,  were 
persons  of  this  sort,  —  .separatetl  from  tiiose  around 
them  not  l)y  si^aking  (ireok  (for  most  others  could 
do  80),  but  J>y  speaking  <>iihj  (Jret'k.  The  satisfac- 
tion which  Paul  gave  I)y  his  use  of  Aramaic  (Acts 
ixii.  2),  makes  it  easy  to  understand  how  such 
persons,  who  being  8ettle<l  ni  Palestine  disilained 
to  acquire  the  native  iiliom,  might  be  looked  ui)on 
with  coldness  or  disfavor  as  a  class  by  themselves, 
esf)ecially  if  they  showe*!,  as  may  often  have  been 
the  case,  a  weakened  att.ichnient  to  other  fesitures 
Df  the  national  life.      [IIi;i,i.K.Msr.s.] 

The  (ire«?k  version  of  tlie  I,.\.\.  did  much  to 
make  the  (jreek  known  and  familiar  to  the  Jews 
jf  PaleHtiiie.  The  orii.'iiial  llelirew  was  an  oliject 
if  icholaBtic  study;  »  If^rued  aopiiuntance  with  it 


was  highly  valued  in  popular  estimation  (.los.  Ant 
XX.  11,  §  2);  and  the  numl)er  of  scribes,  lawyers^ 
etc.,  who  possessed  such  knowledge  was  [jrobably 
not  inconsiderable;  l)ut  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  a  sealed  l)Ook.  Nor  waa 
there,  so  far  as  we  know,  prior  to  the  Christian  era, 
any  Aramaic  version.  To  the  common  man — the 
man  of  common  education  —  if  he  had  any  knowl- 
etlge  of  CJreek,  the  most  natural  and  easy  way  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  by  reading  the 
Greek  translation.  That  such  use  was  made  of  it 
l)y  great  numbers  of  the  people  cannot  well  be 
doubted.  Of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  'J'esta- 
ment  made  by  the  writers  of  the  New,  the  greater 
part  are  in  the  words  of  the  LXX.  Comparatively 
few  give  any  clear  evidence  that  the  writer  had  in 
mind  the  Hebrew  original.  This  familiarity  with 
the  Greek  version  makes  it  proliable  that  it  was 
used  not  only  for  private  reading,  but  in  the  pul)lic 
services  of  the  synagogue.  In  many  places  there 
may  have  been  no  one  sufl^ciently  acquainte<l  with 
the  ancient  Hebrew  to  read  and  translate  it  for  the 
congi  egation ;  but  in  every  conmiunity,  we  may 
presume,  there  were  persons  who  could  both  read 
the  Greek  and  add  whatever  paraphrase  or  ex])lana- 
tion  may  have  been  needed  in  Aramaic.  It  is  ap- 
parent in  tiie  case  of  Josephus,  that  even  mcTi  of 
learning  who  had  studied  the  Hebrew  were  familiar 
with  the  version  of  the  LXX. ;  in  his  Antiquities 
Josephus  makes  more  use  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former.  To  the  influence  of  the  LXX.  nuist  be 
added  th.at  of  a  considerable  Jewish-Greek  literature, 
comiwsed  mainly  in  the  last  two  centuries  Jiefore 
Christ,  tlie  so-called  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  'I'esta- 
ment.  It  is  true  tliat  one  of  these  books,  the  Wis- 
dom of  .Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  is  declared  in  its 
pl\;face  to  be  the  translation  of  a  work  composed  in 
Hebrew  (i.  e.,  not  improbably,  in  Aramaic)  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  translator.  There  is  much  reason 
for  believing  also  that  tlie  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
was  written  in  Hebrew;  and  the  same  may  ])erhaps 
l>e  true  of  some  other  apocryphal  iiooks.  The  fact, 
however,  that  no  one  of  them  is  extant  in  that 
language  seems  to  show  that  in  general  use  (except 
perhaps  in  countries  east  of  the  Syrian  desert)  the 
Helirew  (or  Aramaic)  original  was  early  superseded 
by  the  Greek  version.  A  case  nearly  parallel  is 
aeeu  in  Jo!ie\>hm's  J/islory  (i/' the  Jeicish  War.  It 
was  composed  (accoRling  to  the  statement  of  the 
pretace)  in  the  native  tongue  for  the  barbarians  of 
the  interior,  i.  e.  beyond  the  .Syrian  desert,  the 
limit  of  the  Homan  power.  But  for  those  under 
the  lioman  government  he  translated  it  into  (ireek 
(tojs  /coTck  ttJi'  'Pwfiaiuv  ijytixoviav  rij  'EAAciSi 
yKwtrat)  fiera$a\uov)-  And  this  translation  has 
80  thoroughly  8n|)erse<le<l  the  original  work  that, 
but  for  the  statement  of  its  author,  we  should  not 
have  known,  or  perhaps  even  suspected,  its  exist- 
ence. 

That  (ireek  was  generally  understood  by  the 
people  of  .lerus.alem,  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Pauls  address  in  Acts  xxii.  The  multi- 
tude, who  listened  with  hushed  attention  when  he 
siK)ke  to  tliem  in  Aramaic,  were  already  attentive 
while  exi>e<ting  to  hear  him  in  Greek.  It  <loes  not 
follow  that  nil  understood  him  in  the  former  lan- 
guage, or  that  (ill  would  have  understood  him  in 
tiie  latter.  To  gain  attention,  it  would  be  enough 
that  a  large  majority  could  understand  the  language 
of  the  s|teaker;  those  who  could  not,  might  still 
get  some  notion  of  the  sjieech.  its  drift  and  sub 
stance,  by  occasional  renderings  of  their  fi:Uuws. 
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The  Greek  New  Testament  is  itself  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  extent  to  wliich  its  language  had  be- 
come naturalized  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
Most  of  its  writers,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
lowest  class,  to  the  very  poor  or  the  quite  unedu- 
cated, were  men  in  humble  life,  in  whom  one  could 
hardly  expect  to  find  any  learning  or  accomplish- 
ment beyond  what  was  common  to  the  great  body 
of  their  countrymen.  We  are  not  speaking  of  Saul 
or  Luke  or  the  unknown  writer  of  tlie  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews;  but  of  Peter,  Jude,  .James,  John,  and 
Matthew,  if  (as  is  most  probable)  we  have  his  Gospel 
in  its  original  language.  Yet  we  find  them  not 
only  writing  in  Greek,  but  wi-iting  in  a  way  which 
proves  that  they  were  familiar  with  it  and  at  home 
in  it.  Ihey  do  not  write  it  with  elegance  or  with 
Btrict  grammatical  correctness;  but  they  show  a 
facility,  a  confidence,  an  abundance  of  apt  and 
forcible  expression,  which  men  seldom  attain  in  a 
language  not  acquired  during  early  life.  Some 
ha\e  found  in  the  Hebrew  idioms  which  color  their 
style  an  indication  that  they  thought  in  Hebrew 
(or  Aramaic),  and  had  to  translate  their  thoughts 
when  they  expressed  them  in  Greek.  But  similar 
idioms  occur  in  the  compositions  of  Paul,  who  as 
the  native  of  a  Greek  city  must  have  been  all  his 
life  familiar  with  the  Greek  language.  When  Greek 
began  to  be  spoken  by  Hebrews,  learning  it  in  adult 
years,  they  had  to  go  through  a  process  of  mental 
translation ;  and  the  natural  result  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Hellenistic  dialect,  largely  intermixed  with 
Semitic  idioms,  whiph  they  handed  down  to  their 
descendants.  The  latter,  as  they  did  not  cease 
to  speak  an  Aramaic  idiom,  were  little  likely  to 
correct  the  Aramaic  peculiarities  in  the  Greek  re- 
ceived from  their  fathers.  Josephus  speaks  with 
emphasis  of  the  difficulty  which  even  a  well-educated 
Jew  found  in  writing  Greek  with  idiomatic  accuracy. 
The  Greek  style  of  a  Jew,  especially  when  writing 
on  religious  subjects,  was  naturally  affected  by  his 
familiarity  with  the  LXX.,  which  copied  from  the 
original  many  Hebrew  forms  of  expression,  and 
kept  them  alive  in  the  memory  and  use  of  the 
people. 

In  view  of  these  proofs,  the  conclusion  seems 
unavoidable  that,  as  a  general  fact,  the  Palestine 
Jews  of  the  first  century  were  acquainted  with  both 
languages,  Greek  and  Aramaic.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  as  already  stated,  that  some  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Aramaic ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  though  the  proof  is  less  distinct,  that 
some  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Greek.  Of  both 
these  classes  the  absolute  number  may  have  been 
consideral)le.  But  apparently  they  were  the  excep- 
tions, the  majority  of  the  people  having  a  knowl- 
edge more  or  less  extended  of  both  languages. 
Other  instances  of  bilingual  communities,  of  popu- 
lations able  for  the  most  part  to  express  themselves 
in  two  different  tongues,  are  by  no  means  wanting. 
One  of  the  most  striking  at  the  present  day  is  to 
be  found  in  a  people  of  Aramrean  origin  with 
a  firmly  held  Aramaic  vernacular,  the  Nestorian 
Syrians  or  Chaldee  Christians.  "In  Persia  most  of 
the  Nestorians  are  able  to  speak  fluently  the  rude 
Tatar  (Turkish )  dialect  used  by  the  Jlohammedans 
3f  this  province,  and  those  of  the  mountains  are 
•qually  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  Koords. 
Still  they  have  a  strong  preference  for  their  own 
rongue,  and  make  it  the  constant  and  only  medium 
jf  intercourse  with  each  other."  (Stoddard,  Preface 
io  Modern  Syrhic  Gmmmat  'n  Journal  of  Ainer. 
Qritnial  Hoc.  vol.  ".) 
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It  is  a  common  opinion  that  by  the  penteccstsj 
gift  of  tongues  (Acts  ii. )  the  Apostles  were  miracu 
lously  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  many  languages 
and  the  power  of  using  them  at  pleasure.  But 
this  gift  would  seem  from  the  tenor  of  the  accounts 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  inspiration  under  which  the 
speaker  gave  utterance  to  a  succession  of  sounds, 
without  himself  willing,  or  perhaps  even  under- 
standing, the  sounds  which  he  uttered.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  subsequent  history  that  the 
.Apostles  in  their  teaching  made  use  of  any  other 
languages  than  Greek  and  Aramaic.  It  is  nit 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Paul  spoke  Latin  at 
Kome,  or  ^laltese  in  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.)  or  Lycio- 
nian  at  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.).  In  the  transactions  at 
Lystra  it  is  pretty  clearly  implied  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  did  not  undei-stand  the  speech  of  Lycaonia, 
and  therefore  failed  to  perceive  and  oppose  the  idol- 
atrous intentions  of  the  people  until  they  had  broken 
out  into  open  act.  In  choosing  l)etween  the  two 
languages  which  they  undoubtedly  possessed,  the 
Apostles  were  of  course  guided  by  the  circumstances. 
Outside  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  would  generally, 
if  not  always,  make  use  of  the  Greek.  In  Syria, 
indeed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  —  the 
same  for  which  the  Peshito  version  was  made  in 
the  next  century  —  would  probably  have  understood 
an  address  in  the  Aramaic  of  Palestine;  but  in 
Antioch,  the  capital,  where  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians,  Greek  must  have  been  the  preva- 
lent language.  Even  in  Palestine,  Paul's  addresses 
to  the  lioman  governors  Felix  and  Festus  would 
naturally  be  made  in  Gi-eek.  This  is  not  so  cle;ir 
of  the  address  to  Agripjia,  who  had  enjoyed  a 
Jewish  education.  ,  In  the  meeting  of  ajwstles  and 
elders  at  Jeru.salem  (Acts  xv.),  occasioned  by  events 
in  Antioch  and  attended  by  delegates  from  that 
city,  the  proceedings  were  probably  in  Greek,  as 
also  the  circular  letter  which  announced  its  re. 
suit  to  "the  l)rethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in 
.A.ntioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia."  When  Peter  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  addressed  the  multitude  of 
Jews  gathered  from  many  different  countries,  he 
would  naturally  use  the  language  which  w.xs  most 
widely  understood.  It  is  true  that  the  "  Parthians 
and  Medes  and  Elamites  —  and  Arabians,"  if  no 
others,  would  have  been  most  accessible  to  ar« 
Anamaic  address:  so  we  judge  froni  the  fact  that 
Josephus,  writing  for  readers  in  these  very  lands, 
composed  his  history  in  the  native  tongue.  Still, 
when  we  consider  the  "  dwellers  in  Cappadocia,  in 
Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Gyrene,  and 
strangers  of  Kome,"  it  is  probable  that  more  would 
have  understood  (ireek  than  Aramaic;  so  that  if 
there  was  only  one  address  in  one  language  (which 
perhaps  the  terms  of  the  narrative  do  not  require 
us  to  suppose),  it  was  probably  made  in  Greek. 

The  ditticulty  of  determining  the  language  used 
for  each  particular  discourse  is  even  greater  in  the 
Gospels  than  in  the  Acts.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
supix)se  that  conversations  between  kindred  and 
friends,  and  the  familiar  utterances  of  Christ  to  hia 
disciples,  wei-e  in  Aramaic ;  the  native  idiom  of  the 
country,  if  not  wholly  given  up,  would  naturally 
be  employed  for  occasions  like  these.  Yet  as  long 
as  speakers  and  hearers  had  another  language  at 
command,  there  always  remains,  in  the  absence  of 
express  statements,  a  possibility  that  this,  and  not 
Aramaic,  may  have  been  used  for  any  given  con- 
versation. And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  in  Ms  mor« 
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public  discourses  spoke  Greek,  there  is  a  similar 
ditiiculty  aliout  beiii"^  sure  in  particular  cases  that 
he  did  not  use  tlie  other  laMj;uaj;e  which  was 
familiar  to  him  aud  to  the  mass  of  his  hearers.  A 
recent  writer  assumes  that  every  discourse  whicli, 
as  reported  to  us,  contains  quot;itions  from  the  O. 
T.  in  the  words  of  the  LXX.,  must  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  Greek;  and  this  criterion,  were  it  trust- 
worthy, would  decide  many  cases.  But  if  an 
Aramaic  s{)eecii  contaiiiinj;  Scripture  quotations 
were  to  be  reported  in  Greek  by  a  writer  familiar 
with  the  LX.X.,  who  seldom  (if  ever)  read  the 
Scriptures  in  any  other  form,  is  it  not  probable  that 
be  would  give  the  quotations  for  the  most  part 
according  to  the  LXX.  ?  Sometimes,  it  is  likely, 
he  would  depart  from  it,  because  he  did  not  cor- 
rectly remember  its  phraseology;  and  sometimes, 
because  he  remembered  that  the  Aramaic  speaker 
gave  the  jiassage  a  sense  varying  from  that  given 
by  the  LXX.  Aa  the  writers  of  the  Gosiiels  were 
probably  in  this  condition  —  of  jxjrsons  familiar 
with  the  LXX.,  who  seldom  (if  ever)  read  the 
Scriptures  in  any  other  form  —  it  is  unsafe  from 
the  way  in  which  they  give  the  Scripture  quota- 
tions to  infer  anything  as  to  the  language  used  by 
the  speakers  who  quoted  them.  There  are  in- 
stances, llowe^er,  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  aftbrd  some  indications  on  this  point.  Thus 
in  connnunicating  with  the  people  of  Gadara,  which 
Joscplius  calls  a  Greek  city,  our  I^rd  would  use 
the  Greek  language.  Among  the  crowds  who  fol- 
lowed him  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  aud 
who  seem  to  have  stood  al)jut  the  mountain  while 
he  was  sijeaking,  were  some  from  LJecajwlis  (Matt. 
iv.  2.3).  As  already  stated,  the  ten  cities  of  that 
region  were  (most,  if  njt  all,  of  them)  Greek.  A.s 
our  Ujrd  li:uJ  thus  in  the  surrounding  nmltitude  of 
his  auditors  some  who  prol)alily  were  unacquainted 
with  Aramaic,  tiiere  is  plausible  ground  for  lieliev- 
ing  that  on  tliis  im[)ortant  occasion  he  made  use 
of  the  (jreek  langu;ige.  In  the  closing  scenes  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  brought  liefore  the  Homan 
governor  for  judgment  and  execution,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  (ireek  was  used  liy  I'ilate  himself  and 
by  the  various  s{)eakei-s  about  his  tribunal. 

It  is  stated  in  the  .Mishnah  {Sot>ili,c.  9,  n.  14), 
that  when  the  war  of  Titus  broke  out,  an  order  was 
issued  in  which  fathers  were  forbidden  to  h.ave  their 
sons  instructed  in  Greek.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  it  would  be  only  natural  that  the  excited 
patriotism  of  such  a  time  should  cause  the  Jews  to 
set  a  higher  vdue  on  their  national  tongue.  Per- 
haps those  who  spoke  Greek  oivl  Aramaic  were  now 
inclined  as  far  as  possilde  to  discard  the  use  of 
Greek;  the  Targums,  which  seem  to  have  made 
their  first  ap|)earance  or  to  have  a.ssumed  a  perma- 
nent sha[je  alout  this  time,  would  lie  a  help  in 
doing  BO.  At  all  events  there  is  rea-son  for  lielieving 
that  after  this  ])priod  there  wna  a  considerable  (wp- 
ulation  in  Palestine  who  did  not  understand  Greek. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  Fathers  (from  Clement 
of  Alexandria  down)  that  the  Kpigtle  to  the  Hebrews 
wag  »)n)posed  in  Aramaic,  had  probably  no  other 
foundation  than  tne  1  elief  that  it  woidd  otherwise 
have  Ix'cn  uninU-lli^ible  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
for  whom  it  wan  dt'j<ii;ned.  This  belief  is  of  little 
weight  M  regards  the  original  langu.ige  of  the  epis- 
'Je;  liut  a«  regards  the  prevailing  language  of  I'al- 
«tine  in  later  times  it  may  not  lie  with.^ut  value. 
Kuseliiug  of  (.'.TBs.-irea,  a  native  and  lifelong  lesi- 
dent  of  I'alestine.  declares  (Dem.  /■A'"iif/.  lib.  iii.) 
that  the  Aiiosllcs  l>eforc  the  death  of  their  Master 
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understood  no  language  but  that  of  the  Syriana 
this  he  would  hardly  have  done  if  Greek  had  been 
generally  spoken  by  the  Galiloeans  of  his  o«n  day 

The  discussion  as  to  the  langu.ige  of  Palestine 
in  our  Saviour's  time  has  been  ijuite  generally  con 
nected  with  the  question  whether  Matthew  wrote 
his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  or  in  Greek.  Most  defenders 
of  the  Hebrew  original  (as  Du  Pin,  .Mill,  Michaelis, 
Marsh,  NVeber,  Kuinoei,  etc.)  have  maintained  that 
this  was  "the  only  language  tlien  understood  l)y  the 
body  of  the  [leople.  .-Vnd  many  champions  of  the 
Greek  original  (as  Cappell,  Uasnage,  Mascli,  i^rd- 
ner,  W'alaus,  etc.)  have  made  a  like  claim  for  the 
Greek.  For  a  full  list  of  the  oltler  writers,  see 
Kuinoei  in  Fabricius,  BiU.  Grieci  ed.  Harles.  iv. 
7G0.  AVe  atld  the  names  of  some  writers  who  have 
treated  the  sulject  more  at  large.  Isaac  N'ossius 
(Be  Oruculis  Sihijlliius,  Oxon.  ltJ80),  though  a 
staunch  believer  in  the  Hebrew  original,  held  tLat 
Cireek  was  almost  universal  in  the  towns  of  Pales- 
tine, and  that  the  Syriac  still  sjwken  in  the  country 
and  in  villages  had  become  so  corrupted  as  to  be  a 
kind  of  mongrel  (ireek.  He  found  an  opjionent  in 
Simon  (Hist.  Crit.  du  TfXte  du  N.  7'.,  liotterd. 
1089),  who  allowed  that  Greek  was  the  commou 
language  {lautjue  vulyairt)  of  the  country,  but 
contended  that  the  Jews,  beside  the  Greek,  had 
preserved  the  C'haldee  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  Babylon,  and  which  they  called  the 
natioiiid  language.  Diodati  of  Naples  (/Je  Christo 
Greece  lo'/utiUe,  1707;  reprinted  Ixndon,  1843) 
went  further  than  Vossi'us,  asserting  that  Greek  in 
the  days  of  our  Ix)rd  h.ad  entirely  supplanted  the 
old  Palestinian  dialect.  Heiilies  to  this  work  were 
put  forth  by  Ernesti  (in  Xcutste  Thiol.  BibL, 
1771)  and  l)e  liossi  {Ddln  Lini/wi  piiipria 
di  Cristo,  Parma,  1772).  De  Kossi's  work  was 
.idopted  by  Pfannkuche  as  the  basis  of  his  essay 
on  the  Arama?an  language  in  Palestine  (in  Lich- 
horn's  Allyem.  Bibl.,  1797),  translated  by  K.  Itob- 
inson  (in  Am.  Bibl.  Jii/n^s.,  1831)  with  an  intro- 
duction on  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Another 
translation  (by  T.  G.  liepp)  is  given  in  CLirk's 
Biblical  Ciibiiitt,  vol.  ii.  Against  Pfannkuche. 
who  is  one-sided  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Aramaic, 
Hug  (Kinl.  in  d.  N.  T.,  4th  ed.,  1847;  3d  ed. 
transl.  by  Fosdick,  Andover,  1830)  maintained  the 
concurrent  use  of  (ireek.  His  position  —  which 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Simon  —  is  held 
substantiallv  bv  most  later  writers,  as  Credner 
{i:inl,.  ind.'N.  T.,  Halle,  1830)  and  Block  {i:iul.  in 
d.  N.  T.,  Berlin,  1802).  A  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced position  is  taken  by  Dr.  Alex.  Boberts 
{lHacussion.1  on  (he  Go.y)tU,  2d  ed.,  London,  18t!3), 
who,  while  admitting  that  both  lanijuagos  were  in 
Keneral  use,  contends  that  our  Ixird  sjwike  for  the 
most  part  in  Greek,  and  only  now  and  then  in 
Hebrew  (.Vramaic).  J.  H. 

LANGUAGES,  SEMITIC.     [Siik.m.] 

LANTERN  (<pav6s)  occurs  otdy  in  John  xviii. 
3.  .See  Diet,  if  Ant.  art.  Liitenm.  [La.mi-,  p. 
1589.] 

LAODICE'A  (Aao5.'»c«a:  [huHllcr^,]).  Thf 
two  p:issai:n»  ""  the  N-  I',  where  this  city  is  men- 
tioned, del)  te  its  geographical  (losition  in  harmony 
witii  other  authorities.  In  liev.  i.  11,  iii.  14,  it  i* 
spoken  of  as  lielonging  to  the  gener.il  district  which 
contained  Kphesus,  Smyrna,  Thyatini,  Pergamus, 
Sardis,  and  Philiulelphia.  In  <'ol.  iv.  13,  15,  ii 
apjiears  in  still  closer  a.s.soci.ilion  with  Colosgre  and 
liier.'polis.     -Vnd  this  Wiis  ex.vctly  its  [wsition.    It 
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was  a,  town  of  some  consequence  in  the  Roman 
proviuce  of  Asia  ;  and  it  was  situated  in  tlie  valley 
of  the  Maander,  on  a  small  river  called  the  Lycus, 
with  CoLDSs.E  and  Hikkapolis  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant to  the  west. 

Built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  one  of  the  Seleucid 
monarclis,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Laodicea. 
became  under  the  Roman  government  a  place  of 
some  importance.  Its  trade  was  considerable;  it 
lay  on  the  line  of  a  great  road ;  and  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  conventus.  From  Rev.  iii.  17  we  should  gather 
it  was  a  place  of  great  wealth.  The  damage  which 
vas  caused  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
"Vac.  Ann.  xiv.  27)  was  promptly  repaired  by  the 
energy  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  soon  after  this 
occurrence  that  Ciiristianity  was  introduced  into 
l.aodicea,  not  however,  ;is  it  would  seem,  through 
the  direct  agency  of  St.  Paul.  We  have  good  reason 
Sar  believing  that  when,  in  writing  from  Rome  to 
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the  Christians  of  Colossre,  he  sent  a  greeting  to 
those  of  Laodicea,  he  had  not  [wrsonally  visited 
either  place.  But  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19-xix.  41)  must  inevitably 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  churches  in  the 
neighboring  citie.s,  especially  where  Jews  were 
settled ;  and  there  were  Jews  in  Laodicea  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §  4;  xiv.  10,  §  20).  In  subsequent 
times  it  became  a  Christian  city  of  eminence,  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  a  meeting-place  of  councils.  It 
is  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  The 
Mohanmiedan  invaders  destroyed  it ;  and  it  is  no-v 
a  scene  of  utter  desolation  ;  but  the  extensive  mine 
near  Denislu  justify  all  that  we  read  of  I^aodicea 
in  Greek  and  Roman  wTiters.  ftlany  travellers 
(Pococke,  Chandler,  Leake,  Arundell,  Fellows)  have 
visited  and  described  tlie  place,  but  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  interesting  account  is  that  of  Hamilton. 
One  Biblical  subject  of  interest  is  connected  with 


jaodicea.  From  Col.  iv.  16  it  ajijiears  that  St. 
Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  this  place  (^  (k  AaoSntfias) 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Colossse.  The  question 
arises  whether  we  can  give  any  account  of '  this 
Laodicean  epistle.  Wieseler's  theory  (AjMisl.  Ztit- 
citer,  p.  4.50)  is  that  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is 
meant;  and  the  tradition  in  the  Apostvlical  Con- 
ftitutions  that  he  was  bishop  of  this  see  is  adduced 
in  confirmation.  Another  view,  maintained  by 
Paley  and  others,  and  suggested  by  a  manuscript 
variation  in  Eph.  i.,  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  is  intended.  [Ephesiaxs.]  Ussher's 
view  is,  that  this  last  epistle  was  a  circular  letter 
sent  to  Laodicea  among  other  places  (see  Lift  nnd 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  488,  with  Alford's  Pro- 
legoinena,  G.  T.  v.  iii.  1-3-18).  None  of  these 
opinions  can  be  maintained  with  much  confidence. 
It  may  however  be  said,  without  hesitation,  tliat 
the  apocryphal  Fpistola  ad  Laodicenses  is  a  late 
and  clumsy  forgery.    It  exists  only  iu  Catin  MSS., 


and  is  evidently  a  cento  from  the  (Jalitians  and 
Ephesians.  A  full  account  of  it  is  given  by  Jonw 
(On  the  Oman,  ii.  .Ji-4d^ 

The  subscription  at  the  end  of  the  First  F^pistla 
to  Timothy  {eyfid(pi)  airh  AaoSiKfias,  ifiTis  ton  I 
^TjrpoTToAis  i>fjvYias  rr/s  TiaKariavijs)  is  of  n.3 
authority;  but  it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  showhig 
the  importance  of  Laodicea.  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  i-eiisons  for  regarding  Paul's  letter  to 
Philemon  as  the  letter  to  the  Laodiceans  are  very 
inconclusive.  The  letter  to  Philemon  was  of  a 
private  nature,  and  in  the  salutation  (vv.  1,  2)  re- 
stricts itself  to  a  private  circle,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  a  letter  to  tlie  entire  Laodicean  church 
(comp.  Col.  i.  1  f. ).  Further  as  Onesimua  certainly 
belonged  to  Colossoe  (Col.  iv.  9),  Philemon  also 
must  have  belonged  there,  and  the  letter  have  been 
written  to  him  at  that  place.  Wieseler  argues 
(Cln-onologie  des  ApoM.  Zeitnllers,  p.  4-54)  that 
Philemon    lived  at   Laodioea    bccauiiG  Axcbipp'U 
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(PhiJ.  ver.  2  and  Col.  iv.  17 J  lived  there;  and  he 
argues  that  Archippus  lived  there  because  I'aul 
wuds  a  message  to  him  just  alter  speaking  of  the 
church  in  I^odicea.  But  Paul  directs  these  same 
Colossians  to  whom  he  writes  to  deliver  this  mes- 
Mge  as  by  word  of  mouth  to  Archippus  (efrrart 
'Apx^"''''y)»  '""'  hence  Archippus  must  have  been 
at  ColossiB  as  well  as  the  Colossians.  It  may  be 
said  indeed  that  tliruTe  denotes  an  intermediate 
act  like  aandoraa-de  in  ver.  15;  that  is  possible, 
we  must  admit,  but  altogether  against  the  natural 
impression  of  the  passage.  The  tradition  that  an 
Ar<;liippus  was  iii.shop  at  f^odicea  {Ajivst.  Ctnut. 
vii.  40)  may  or  may  not  have  some  weight  as  an 
argument.  It  is  an  inadvertence  in  the  article 
bbove  that  U'ieseler  is  said  to  connect  that  tradition 
with  Philemon. 

The  best  edition  of  this  Latin  Fpisiola  ad 
lAiodicenscs  is  Anger's,  appended  to  his  treiitise 
Lftber  ilen  LnodictutrOrief  (Lcipz.  ]84.:J).  lie 
agrees  with  those  who  regard  the  llpistle  to  the 
Ephesians  as  encyclical,  and  hence  the  one  from 
Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  10)  to  which  Paul  refers.  Prof. 
Lightfoot  {EpUtle  to  the  PluUppitms,  p.  137  f.) 
maintains  also  this  opinion.  He  has  a  valuable 
note  there  on  this  question  of  lost  Aiwstolic  ei)istles. 
Uutter's  Gi-eek  translation  of  this  epistle  will  be 
found  in  Anger  as  aliove  (p.  172),  and  in  Fabricius, 
Coil.  Ajxicr.  jV.  J',  i.  873  f.  Dr.  I'^adie  has  gi\en 
afi  English  vei-sion  of  this  Greek  copy  in  his  (.'om- 
mtntaryon  the  Kphtle  Iv  the  Colossians.  II. 

LAODICE'AXS  (AaoStxery  :  Lno^Ucvses), 
the  inhabitants  of  l.uodicea  (Col.  iv.  16;  Pev.iii.  14). 

LAP'IDOTH  (nhTSb,  i.  e.  LappUloth  : 
[Rom.  Alex.  AacpiSuiO;  Vat.  Aid.]  AapeiSud-- 
Lnj)i(lvth),  the  husband  of  Deborah  the  prophetess 
(.ludg.  iv.  4  only).  The  word  rendered  "wife"  in 
the  expression  "  wife  of  Lapidoth,"  has  simply  the 
force  of  "woman;  "  and  thus  I'ippidut/i  ("  torches  ") 
fails  been  by  some  imderstood  as  descriptive  of 
Delx)rah'8  disposition,  and  even  of  her  occupations. 
[Dkuohah.]  But  there  is  no  real  ground  for 
supposing  it  to  mean  anything  but  wife,  or  for 
doubting  the  existence  of  her  husband.  True,  the 
termination  of  the  name  is  feminine;  but  this  is 
the  case  in  other  names  undoubtedly  borne  by  men, 
OS  MEiiiiMOTii,  JIaiiaziotii,  etc.  G. 

LAPWING  (nS'^pJ^"^,  duldphfilh:  ^^oif: 
u/mpa)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  in  the  paral- 
lel passage  of  Deut.  xiv.  18,  amongst  the  list  of 
tliose  birds  whicli  were  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Woses  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites.  Comment4itors 
generally  agree  with  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  that  the 
hoopoe  is  the  bird  intended,  and  with  this  interpre- 
tation the  Arabic  versions"  coincide:  all  these  three 
give  one  word,  hoojxje,  as  the  meaning  of 


"  (_Vffi(_V  ff  il-|  aUiudhwl,  from  root  Jc^J^p, 
"  tn  nioiin  us  a  ilovo."  HtiilhuiJ  i.s  tho  iiioilcrii  Anibic 
l»nie  for  the  lioopDc.  At  Cairo  the  name  of  this  bird 
\»  hiditiil  {\\ii.  Kornkal,   Descn  Animal,  p.  vii.). 

fc    J;-Ii    ^Q.>_J»l  (.^yriac),  woodliind-cock. 

c  ST\t2  "^23  (Ohaldoe),  arti/tx  montit :  Qennao 
Bergtntisler  (then,  ^alliis  fnoiilnniit) :  from  the  mb- 
bluical  atory  of  the  Ilnopoe  and  the  Shiuuir.  (See 
hxtuuxT,    aod    Uuztorf,    Lex.    Chatd.    Talm.   ■.  t. 
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duk'iphdth ;  but  one  cannot  definitely  say  whethei 
the  Syriac  reading,'>  the  Targums  of  .Icrusalem, 
Onkclos.  and  Jonathan,'^'  and  the  Jewish  doctors, 
uidicate  any  particular  bird  or  not,  for  they  merely 
aj)pear  to  re.soI\e  the  Hebrew  word  into  its  com- 
iwnent  parts,  dukiphatk  lieing  by  them  understood 
as  the  "  mountain-cock,"  or  "  woodland-cock." 
This  translation  has,  as  may  be  sup]X)sed,  ])roduced 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  kind  of  bird  rep- 
resented by  these  terms  —  expressions  which  would, 
belore  the  date  of  ackiiowledge<l  scientific  nomen- 
clature, have  a  very  wide  meaning.  According  to 
liochart,  these  four  different  interpretations  have 
been  assigned  to  dukiphath :  1.  'J'he  Sadducees 
supiwsed  the  bird  intended  to  be  the  commim  hm, 
which  they  therefore  refused  to  eat.  2.  Another 
interpretation  understands  the  cock  of  the  innxlt 
{Tttrno  tirognllus).  3.  Other  interpreters  think 
the  nltdf/en  is  meant.  4.  The  last  interpretation 
is  that  which  gives  the  hoopoe  as  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  word.'' 


The  Hoopoe  ( Upupa  epops). 

As  to  the  \alue  of  1.  nothing  can  \>e  urcred  in  its 
fovor  except  that  the  first  jiart  of  the  word  duk  or 
dik  does  in  .\ral)ic  mean  a  cuck.^  2.  With  almost 
as  little  reason  can  the  cock  of  the  ico«<h,  or  ajter- 
ciiilzit,  lie  considered  to  l)a\e  any  claim  to  be  »he 
liird  indicated:  for  this  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  parts  of  luu'ope  and  Asia,  and  although 
it  lias  loen  occasionally  found,  according  to  M. 
Tennninck,  as  far  south  a.<i  the  loniiui  Islands,  yet 
such  occurrences  are  rare  indeed,  and  we  have  no 
record  of  its  ever  having  iieen  s^n  in  Syria  or 
I'.gypt.  The  Cdpercnlzit  is  therefore  a  bird  not  at 
all  likely  to  cuine  within  the  sphere  of  the  observa- 
tion of  the  .lews.  3.  .\6  to  the  third  theory,  it  is 
certainly  at  least  as  much  a  question  what  is  signi- 
fied'by  (iltii(/tii,  as  by  dukiplidth.f 

Many,  and  curious  in  some  instances,  are  the 
derivations  pro^)osed  for  the  Hebrew  woi-d,  but  the 
)nost  probable  one   is  that  which  was  alluded  to 


d  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hoopoe  i8  the 
l)ird  intended  by  duktpliatli ;  for  the  Coptic  Icuhip/ia, 
tlw;  Sjriiic  kikupha,  which  stand  for  the  Upupa  rpojis, 

ore  almost  certainly  allied  to  the  Hebrew  nC"'P*i"'l 
dukip/iaih. 

/  Uv  uliimm  i»  here  of  course  niwuit  the  arrayaf 
of  tlie  UreekH,  ami  the  aitai^ni  of  the  Knmuis .  no! 
that  uaiiie  as  itoiuetiriieg  applied  locaUy  to  tj)e  puf 
mtgan,  or  while  ^roust. 
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ibove,  namely,  the  mowitnin-cock.  ^schyliis  speaks 
of  the  hooiwe  by  name,  and  expressly  calls  it  the 
bifd  of  the  rocks  {Fracjm.  291,  quoted  by  Arist 
H.  A.  ix.  49).  ^lian  (iV.  A.  iii.  20)  says  that 
these  birds  build  their  nests  in  lofty  rocks.  Aris- 
totle's words  are  to  the  same  effect,  for  he  writes, 
"  Now  some  animals  are  found  in  the  mountains, 
OS  the  hoopoe  for  instance"  {H.  A.  i.  1).  When 
the  two  lawsuit- wearied  citizens  of  Athens,  Euel- 
pides  and  Pisthetferus,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Hirds 
of  Aristophanes  (20,  54),  are  on  their  search  for 
the  home  of  Epops,  king  of  hirds,  their  oi-nUliolog- 
ic'd  conductors  lead  them  through  a  wild  desert 
tract  terminitted  by  mountains  and  rocks,  in  which 
is  situated  the  royal  aviary  of  Epops. 

It  must,  howe\er,  be  remarked  that  the  observa- 
tions of  the  habits  of  the  hoopoe  recorded  by  modem 
zoologists  do  not  appear  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  it  is  so  preiiminently  a  mountain-bird  as  has 
been  implied  above."  Marshy  ground,  ploughed 
land,  wooded  districts,  such  as  are  near  to  water, 
are  more  especially  its  favorite  haunts :  Init  perhaps 
more  extended  observation  on  its  haVtits  may  here- 
after confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  the 
ancients. 

The  hoopoe  was  accounted  an  unclean  bird  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  nor  is  it  now  eaten  *  except  occa- 
sionally in  those  countries  where  it  is  abundantly 
found  -  Egypt,  France,  Spain,  etc.  etc.  Many  and 
strange  are  the  stories  which  are  told  of  the  hoopoe 
in  ancient  oriental  foble,  and  some  of  these  stories 
are  by  no  means  to  its  credit.  It  seems  to  have 
been  always  regarded,  both  by  Arabians  and  Greeks, 
with  a  superstitious  reverence '^  —  a  circumstance 
which  it  owes  no  doubt  partly  to  its  crest  (Aristoph. 
Birds,  94;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  vi.  672),  which  certainly 
gives  it  a  most  imposing  appearance;  partly  to  the 
length  'of  its  beak,  and  partly  also  to  -its  haliits 
"  If  any  one  anointed  himself  with  its  blood,  and 
then  fell  asleep,  he  would  see  demons  suffocating 
him  "  —  "  If  its  liver  were  eaten  with  rue,  the 
eater's  wits  would  be  sharpened,  and  pleasing  mem- 
ories be  excited  " —  are  superstitions  held  respect- 
ing this  bird.  One  more  fable  narrated  of  the 
hoopoe  is  given,  because  its  origin  can  be  traced  to 
a  peculiar  habit  of  the  bird.  The  Arabs  say  that 
the  hoopoe  is  a  betrayer  of  secrets;  that  it  is  able 
moreover  to  ppint  out  hidden  wells  and  fountains 
under  ground.  Now  the  hoopoe,  on  settling  upon 
the  ground,  has  a  strange  and  portentous-looking 
habit  of  bending  the  head  downwards  till  the  point 
of  the  beak  touches  the  ground,  raising  and  de- 
pressing its  crest  at  the  same  time.''  Hence  with 
much  probability  arose  the  Arabic  fable. 

These  stories,  absurd  as  they  are,  are  here  men- 
tioned because  it  was  perhaps  in  a  great  measure 
owing,  not  only  to  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  bird, 
but  also  to  the  superstitious  feeling  with  which  the 
hoopoe  was  regarded  by  the  Ejjyptians  and  heathen 
generally,  that  it  was  forbidden  as  food  to  the 
Israelites,  whose  affections  .Jehovah  wished  to  wean 
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to  which,  as  wt 


from  the  land  of  their  bondage 
know,  they  fondly  clung. 

The  word  lionpoe.  is  evidently  onomatopoetic, 
being  derived  from  tlie  voice  of  the  bird,  which  re- 
sembles tlie  wonls  "  hoop,  hoop,"  softly  but  rapidly 
uttered.  The  Germans  call  the  bird  Kin  Houp, 
the  French  La  Iluppe,  wiiich  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate, as  it  refers  both  to  tlie  crest  and  note  of 
the  bird.  In  Sweden  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Har-Fogel,  the  army-bird,  because  from  its  omi- 
nous cry,  frequently  heard  in  tlie  wilds  of  Uie  forest, 
while  the  bird  itself  moves  off  as  any  one  approaches, 
the  common  people  huve  supposed  that  seasons  of 
scarcity  and  war  are  impending  (Lloyd's  Scand. 
Advent,  ii.  .321). 

The  hoopoe  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  this  coun- 
try, an-iving  for  the  most  part  in  the  autumn,  but 
instances  are  on  record  of  its  having  been  seen  in 
the  spring.  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  supposed 
that  there  are  two  Egyptian  species  of  the  genus 
Upupa,  from  the  fact  that  some  birds  remain 
permanently  resident  about  human  habitations  in 
Egypt,  while  others  migrate :  he  says  that  the 
migratory  species  is  eaten  in  Egypt,  but  that  the 
stationary  species  is  considered  inedible  (Kitto's 
Cycl.  art.  Lnpwing).  There  is,  however,  but  one 
species  of  F-iryptian  hoopoe  known  to  ornithologists, 
namely,  Vpvpn  epops.  Some  of  these  birds  migrate 
northwards  from  I'^gypt,  but  a  large  number  remain 
all  the  year  round :  all,  however,  belong  to  the  same 
species  'I'he  hoopoe  is  about  the  size  of  the  missel- 
thrush  (  Tardus  viscicorus).  Its  crest  is  very  elegant, 
the  long  feathers  forming  it  are  each  of  them  tipped 
with  black.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Upupidm, 
sub-order  Tenuirostres,  and  order  Passeres. 

W.  H. 
*  I  have  eaten  the  hoopoe,  and  found  it  very 
palatable.  As  for  filthy  habits,  it  has  no  more  of 
them  than  all  birds  that  live  in  the  neighborhood 
of  human  habitations,  and  make  the  dunghill  one 
of  their  localities  for  seeking  their  food.  In  clean- 
liness of  plumage,  as  in  contrast  of  coloring,  it  re- 
sembles the  barnyard  cock.  Other  reasons  than 
its  filthiness  must  be  assumed  for  the  prohibition 
of  tlie  Mosaic  law,  if  this  be  the  bird  intended. 
G.  E.  P. 
LAS^'A  {Aaaaia:  [Th>d'ssa-\).  Four  or  five 
ye.ars  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  any 
information  recjarding  this  Cretan  city,  except  in- 
deed that  it  might  be  presumed  (Conybeare  and 
Howson,  St.  Paul,  ii.  394,  2d  ed.)  to  be  identical 
with  the  "Lisia"  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger 
Table  as  16  miles  to  the  east  of  Goktvna.  This 
corresponds  sufficiently  with  what  is  said  in  Acts 
xxvii.  8  of  its  proximity  to  Fair  Havenh.  The 
whole  matter,  however,  has  been  recently  cUarwl 
up.  In  the  month  of  January,  1856,  a  yachtintj 
party  made  inquiries  at  Fair  Havens,  and  were  told 
that  the  name  LasEea  was  still  given  to  some  ruins 
a  few  miles  to  the  eastward.  A  short  search  suflSced 
to  discover  these  ruins,  and  independent  testimony 


a  See  Macgillivray's  Britisk  Birds,  vol  iii.  43  ;  Yar- 
rell,  Brit.  B.  ii.  178,  2a  edit.  ;  Lloyd's  Scandinavian 
Adrentures,  ii.  321  ;  Tristram  in  Ibis,  Tol.  i.  The 
Jtiief  grounds  for  all  the  filthy  habits  which  have  been 
Mcribed  to  this  much-maligned  bird  are  to  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  it  resorts  to  dunghills,  etc.,  in  search 
of  the  worms  and  Insects  which  it  finds  there. 

b  A  writer  in  Ibi.<i,  vol.  i.  p.  49,  says,  "  We  found 
the  hoopoe  a  very  good  bird  to  pat." 

«•  Such  is  the  case  even  to  tlds  day.     The  Rev.  E. 


B.  Tristram,  who  visited  Palestine  in  the  spring  of 
18.58,  says  of.  the  hoopoe  {Ibis,  i.  27):  "The  Arab» 
have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  this  bird,  which 
they  believe  to  possess  marvelous  medicinal  qualities, 
and  call  it  '  the  Doctor.'  Its  head  is  an  indispensable 
ingredient  In  all  charms,  and  in  the  practice  of  witch 
craft  " 

d  This  habit  of  inspectir^  probably  first  suggestel 
the  Qre«k  word  inotb- 
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oonfirmetl  the  name.  A  full  accoiiiit  of  the  dis- 
oovery,  with  a  plan,  is  given  in  the  2(1  ed.  of  Smith's 
I'oyii/je  ami  H/ii/itcrtck  of  St.  Paul.,  App.  iii.  pp. 
802,  203."  Captain  Spratt,  K.  N.,  had  previously 
oliserved  some  remains,  which  probably  represent 
the  harbor  of  Lisa;a  (.see  pp.  80,  82,  245).  And 
it  <uglit  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  Bescnzione  dtW 
Isulii  (li  CimiUtr,  a  Venetian  IMS.  of  the  lOth  cen- 
tury, ii3  published  by  Mr.  E.  Falkener  in  the 
MiMcuiii  of  (Jlamcid  Antiquities,  Sept.  1352  (p. 
287),  a  place  called  I^psea,  with  a  "temple  in 
ruins,"  and  "  other  vestiges  near  the  harbor,"  is 
mentioned  as  being  close  to  Fair  Havens.  This 
•Iso  is  undoubtedly  St.  Luke's  Lasaca;  and  we  see 
how  needless  it  is  (with  Cramer,  Ancient  Greece, 
iii.  374,  and  the  Iklifibuvtih  Review,  No.  civ.  170) 
I J  resort  to  Lachmann's  reading,  "  Alassa,"  or  to 
la>j  "Tlalasaa"  A  the  Vulgate.     [Cicktk.] 

J.  S.  H. 

LA'SHA  (Vtt^b,  f.e.Lesha:  Aao-i:  Lem),  a 
place  noticed  in  Gen.  x.  1 9  only,  as  marking  the  limit 
of  the  country  of  the  Canaanites.  From  the  order  in 
which  the  names  occur,  combined  with  the  e.xpres- 
Bion  "  even  unto  I.asha,"  we  should  infer  that  it  lay 
Bomewhere  in  the  southeast  of  i'alestine.  Its  exact 
position  cannot,  ui  the  absence  of  any  subsequent 
notice  of  it,  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  hence 
we  can  neither  absolutely  accept  or  reject  the  opin- 
ion of  .leronie  and  other  writers,  wlio  identify  it 
with  Callirlioe,  a  spot  ianious  for  hot  springs  near 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  may  indeed 
be  observed,  i:i  corroboration  of  Jerome's  view, 
that  tlie  name  Laaha,  which  signifies,  according  to 
Gesenius  {'/'hes.  p.  704),  "a  fissure,  '  is  strikingly 
»pprii|jri;ite  to  tlie  deep  cliiism  of  the  Zer/cn  Main, 
through  which  the  waters  of  Callirhoc  find  an  out- 
let to  tlie  sea  (Lynch's  Exped.  p.  370).  No  town, 
however,  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sprinirs,  unless  we  place  there  .Muchae- 
rus,  which  is  described  by  Josephus  {B.  J .  vii.  0, 
§  3)  as  having  hot  springs  near  it.  That  there  was 
some  sort  of  a  settlement  at  Callirhoe  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  si)rings  were 
visited  by  Herod  during  his  last  illness  (.Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  0,  §  5);  and  this  probability  is  supported 
by  the  discovery  of  tiles,  pottery,  and  coins  on  the 
Biwt.  I!ut  no  traces  of  buildings  have  as  yet  been 
discoxtred;  and  the  valley  is  so  narrow  as  not  to 
otier  a  site  for  anything  like  v%  town  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  ch.  viii.  June  8).  W.  L.  Ij. 

LASHA'RON  (fT'iS'b,  i.e.  Lasshiu-on: 
LXX.  omits;  [but  Comp.  Afffapdu,  Aid.  Xftra- 
pun-]  S(ir-<>n;  but  in  the  Benedictine  text  L'lss'uvn), 
one  of  the  Cauaaiiite  towtis  whose  kings  were  killed 
by  Joshua  (.losh.  xii.  18).  Some  difterenoe  of 
opinion  lias  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  first 
syllal)le  is  an  integral  part  of  the  name  or  the  He- 
brew possessive  particle.  (.See  Keil.  Jcsu'i,  ad  loc.) 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  supposing  the 
existence  of  a  particle  l)efore  this  one  name,  which 
rertainly  does  not  exist  before  either  of  the  other 
thirty  names  in  the  list.     Such  at  least  is  tlie  coii- 


"  •  Peo  Voltage,  etc.,  pp.  81,  250  f  81  ed.  (18f)*5).  The 
travi'lliT-i  were  not  oul.v  directed  to  the  place  for  which 
tlifv  liHiiiirud.  hut  on  a.^ktii|r  thp  |>ciiMinta  on  the  xpot 
trhnt  l.ic  plare  wnji  called  were  told  "  I/n.ica  "  It  llw 
J>i«t  e.-i,'*!  of  Kair  Havens,  and  shown  true.*  of  an  Im- 
ixir'ant  town.  Two  white  plllam,  nia*m-ii  of  nwnoiiry 
tuJ  ruins  of  templva  are  found  there,     R.irigHbee  (rA 
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elusion  of  Bochart  {f/ieroz.  i.  ch.  31),  Heland  (Pal 
871),  and  others,  a  conclusion  supported  by  Ui( 
reading  of  the  Targuin,''  and  the  Arabic  version, 
and  also  by  Jerome,  if  the  Benedictine  text  can  be 
relied  on.  The  opposite  conclusion  of  the  Vulgatt 
given  above,  is  adopted  by  Ge.senius  (  T/ies.  p.  642), 
but  not  on  very  clear  grounds,  his  chief  argument 
being  apparently  that,  as  the  name  of  a  town, 
Sharon  would  not  require  the  article atfixed,  which, 
as  that  of  a  district,  it  always  bears.  But  this 
appears  to  be  begging  the  question.  The  name  has 
vanished  from  both  MSS.  of  tlie  LXX.,  unle.s3  a 
trace  exists  in  the  OcptKTij-a  apoix  of  the  ^■at. 

G. 
LAS'THENES  (Ao(r9eVr/s;  cf.  A<£-/xaxos: 
[Laslliencs]),  an  officer  who  stood  high  in  the 
favor  of  Demetrius  H.  Nicator.  He  is  described 
as  "cousin"  ((Tuyyfu-f}s,  1  Mace.  xi.  31)  and 
"father"  (1  Mace.  xi.  32;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  3,  §  9) 
of  the  king.  Both  words  may  be  taken  as  titles  of 
high  nobility  (conip.  Grimm  on  1  Mace.  x.  89; 

Diod.  xvii.  59;  Ges.  T/ies.  s.  v.  liS,  §  4).  It  ap- 
pears from  .losephus  (Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  3)  that  he  was 
a  Cretan,  to  whom  Demetrius  was  indebted  for  a 
large  body  of  mercenaries  (cf.  1  Mace.  x.  071,  when 
he  asserted  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne.  The 
service  which  he  thus  rendered  makes  it  likely  (Vales. 
lid  Ivc.)  that  he  was  the  powerful  favorite  whose 
evil  coun.sels  afterw.ards  issued  in  the  ruin  of  his 
master  (Diod  Jixc  xxxii.  p.  592).  But  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  identifying  him  with 
the  nameless  Ciiidinn  to  whose  charge  Demetrius 
I.   committed   his  sons   (Just.   xxxv.  2). 

B.  F.  \V. 
LATCHET,  the  thons  or  fastening  by  which 
the  sandal  was  attached  to  the  foot.  The  Knclish 
word  is  apparently  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Inecciin,  •>  to  catch  "  or  "fasten  "  (Old  Kng.  "to 
latch"),  as  "hatchet"  from  linccan,  "to  hack;" 
whence  "  latch,'"  the  fastening  of  a  door,  "  lock." 
and  others.  The  Fr.  incet  approaches  most  nearly 
in    form    to    the    present    word.      The    Hebrew 

TjT^tt?,  seruc,  is  derived  fi'oni  a  root  which  signifies 
"  to  twist."  It  occurs  in  the  proverbial  expression 
in  Gen.  xiv.  23,  and  is  there  used  to  denote  some- 
thing trivial  or  worthless.      Gesenius  ( TJits.  a.  v. 

I^^n)  compares  the  Lat.  hiliim=flum,  and 
quotes  two  Arabic  proverbs  from  the  Hama.sa  and 
the  Ivannls,  in  which  a  corresponding  word  is  sim- 
ilarly enqiloyed.  In  the  poetical  figure  in  Is.  r. 
27  tlie  "l:itchct"  occupies  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  shoes  as  the  girdle  to  the  long  flow- 
ing oriental  dress,  and  w.os  as  essential  to  the  com- 
fort and  expedition  of  the  traveller.  Another 
semi-proverbial  expression  in  Luke  iii.  16  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  office  of  bearinsr  and  unfastening 
the  shoes  of  great  personages  fell  to  the  meanest 
slaves.     [Siioi;.]  W.  A.  W. 

LATIN,  the  language  sjiokcn  by  the  Romans, 
U  mentioned  only  in  John  xix.  20,  and  Luke  xxiii. 
38;  the    former    passiige    being   a   translation    of 


'EAArji'iKd,  IH.  572)  fpcaks  of  U-u'ed  as  mentioned  Id 
Act«  but  not  of  the  imiiie  a.«  «tlll  rurreiit.  There  ii 
good  reB/<on  for  ucceptliix  the  n-ported  Identiflcatlol 
afi  correct.  li- 

ft   lS-l*vb"l   S|^?  -  "  king  of  U.'vUaron.'- 
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VuuaJffTi,  "  in  the  Roman  tongue,"  i.  e.  Lniin  ; 
uid  the  latter  of  the  adjective  'Pw/xaiKois  iypdfj.' 
uc&rtv)- 

*  But  though  the  Latin  language  is  hardly 
recognized  bv  name  in  the  N.  T.,  it  is  represented 
there  by  various  I^atin  words  under  Greek  forms. 
This  is  especially  true  of  terms  which  designate 
Roman  objects  or  ideas  for  which  no  suitable  ex 
pression  existed  in  Greek.  They  are  found,  as  we 
should  expect,  chiefly  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts; 
for  the  narrative  there  brings  us  into  contact  with 
Roman  life  more  than  in  the  other  books  of  the 
N.  T.  They  are  such  as  the  foUowing:  Kevrvpiaty, 
Ko\<t)via,  Kova-TwSia,  KoSpdurris,  Knuffos,  Aiyeciv, 
\ivTiov,  Ail3fpT7yos,  /xiAiov,  /naKeWov,  /xdStos, 
irovSdpLov,  aifiiKivOtov,  (nreKouAdrcgp,  rirAos, 
irpaiTciptov,  (ppayeWtov,  pfSr],  |e<rT7;s,  and 
others. 

Latin  terminations  of  adjectives  occur  instead  of 
the  proper  Greek  endings,  as  'HpooSiav6s  (Matt, 
xxii.  IG;  Mark  iii.  6)  and  Xpi(TTiav6s  (Actaxi.  26), 
instead  of  forms  like  'ItuKikSs  (Acts  x.  1),  Na((»- 
paios  (Acts  ii.  22).  Latin  proper  names  are  numer- 
ous, borne  not  only  by  Romans,  but  Greeks  and 
Jews.  The  lexical  effect  of  the  Latin  is  very  limited. 
The  law-phrase,  \al36i'Tes  rh  iKavSf,  "having 
taKen  bail  or  surety,"  Acts  xvii  9,  probably  stands 
for  "satis  acciijere."  In  Mark  v.  2'3  iaxdrais  «Xf' 
and  in  xv.  15  tv  ox^V  '^^  iKavhi/  Troirjaai  corre- 
spond to  "  populo  satisfacere  "  and  "  in  extremis 
esH>-  "  Similar  phrases  are  crufx^ovMov  Xu^iiv, 
(Matt.  xii.  14,  Ac),  SoDvai  ipyaaiav  (Luke  xii.  38), 
€Xf  fi-e   ■Ka.pTiT-nfj.4vou  (Luke  xiv.  18). 

It  will  be  found  that  the  Latiiiisms  are  relatively 
more  frequent  in  JNIark  than  in  the  other  Evange- 
lists. Hence  those  who  maintain  that  JIark  wrote 
his  Gospel  at  Rome  and  for  Roman  readers  find  in 
that  peculiarity  an  indication  of  this  origin  and  des- 
tination of  his  Gospel.  The  presence  of  this  Latin 
element  in  the  N.  T.  Greek  is  a  proof  of  some  value 
that  our  Christian  books  belong  to  the  age  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  refer  them. 

The  fuller  treatises  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Jo.  Erh.  Kapp,  De  N.  T.  Lntinismis  merito  ac 
/also  suspectis  (Lips.  1726),  and  C.  S.  Georgi,  De 
Lntinismis  N.  T.  (Witteb.  1733).  For  briefer 
notices  see  Credner's  FAnltitung  in  dns  N.  7'.  p.  104; 
De  Wette's  Einkitung  in  dns  N'.  T.  p.  7;  Schirlitz, 
Grumkaye  d.  Ntu/esl.  Grdcitat,  pp.  14,  27  f. ;  Tre- 
gelles  in  Home's  Introd.,  10th  ed.,  iv.  14  f.;  and 
Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gos- 
pels, p.  369  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

*  LATIN  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BI- 
BLE.    [Vulgate.] 

LATTICE.  The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  three 
Hebrew  words. 

1-  ^ptt?^,  eshndb,  which  occurs  but  twice, 
Judg.  V.  28,  and  Prov.  vii.  6,  and  in  the  latter  pas- 
saire  is  translated  "casement"  in  the  A.  V.  In 
both  instances  it  stands  in  parallelism  with  "  win- 
dow."    Gesenius,  following  Schultens,  connects   it 
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a   Tl»3   and  "1*3,   from    ")^3,    ''tobot      Oea. 
.  671 :  AovT^p  :  tabrwn. 
f>  ^3,  /Soicris,  bash.  «nd  so  also  A.  T 
<^    n^W^.O,    KaTOTTTpa,  !JJeciila. 

d    LXX.  TUIV    lrr\<TTiV<ra.(TUJV. 

t  8m   the    parallel   )r.iMage,    1  9mn,   11.   22,  wbcT« 


with  an  Arab  root,  which  signifies  "  to  be  cool," 
esp.  of  the  day,  and  thus  attaches  to  eshndb  the 
signification  of  a  "  latticed  window,"  through  whhh 
the  cool  breezes  enter  the  house,  such  as  is  seen  in 
the  illustrations  to  the  article  House  (vol.  ii.  p. 
1103  f.).  But  Fuerst  and  Meier  attach  to  the  root 
the  idea  of  twisting,  twining,  and  in  this  case  the 
word  will  be  synonymous  with  the  two  following, 
which  are  rendered  by  the  same  English  term, 
"lattice,"  in  the  A.  V.  The  LXX.  in  Juds;.  v, 
28  render  eshnab  by  to^ikov,  which  is  explained 
by  Jerome  {nd  Ez.  xl.  16)  to  mean  a  small  arrow- 
shaped  aperture,  narrow  on  the  outside,  but  widen- 
ing inwards,  by  which  light  is  admitted.  Others 
conjecture  that  it  denoted  a  narrow  window,  lika 
those  in  the  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  which 
the  archers  could  discharge  their  arrows  in  safety. 
It  would  then  correspond  with  the  "  shot- window  " 
of  Chaucer  ("Miller's  Tale "),  according  to  the 
interpretation  which  some  give  to  that  obscure 
phrase. 

2.  D13^n,  khdracchn  (Cant.  ii.  9),  is  ap- 
parently synonymous  with  the  preceding,  though 
a  word  of  later  date.  The  Targum  gives  it,  in  the 
Chaldee  form,  as  the  equivalent  of  eshnab  iri  I'rov. 
vii.  6.  Fuerst  {Cone.  s.  v.)  and  Michaelis  before 
him  assign  to  the  root  the  same  notion  of  twisting 
or  weaving,  so  that  khdraccim  denotes  a  network 
or  jalousie  before  a  window. 

3.  n33tp,  sebdcdh,  is  simply  "  a  network  " 
placed  before  a  window  or  balcony.  Perhaps  the 
network  through  which  Ahaziah  fell  and  received 
his  mortal  injury  was  on  the  parapet  of  his  palace 
(2  K.  i.  2).  [House,  vol.  ii.  pp.  110-5  b,  HOC  a.] 
The  root  involves  the  same  idea  of  weaving  or 
twisting  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  preceding  words. 
Sebdcdh  is  used  for  "  a  net "  in  .Job  xviii.  8,  as 
well  as  for  the  network  ornaments  on  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  in  the  Temple.     [\yiNno\v.] 

W.  A.  W. 

LAVER."  1.  In  the  Tabernacle,  a  vessel  of 
brass  containing  water  for  the  priests  to  wash  their 
hands  and  feet  before  offering  sacrifice.  It  stood 
in  the  court  between  the  altar  and  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and,  according  to  Jewish  tra'ftition,  a 
little  to  the  south  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21 ;  Reland,  Ant 
Uebr.  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  9;  Clemens,  de  Lnbro  JEneo^ 
iii.  9;  ap.  Ugolini,  Thes.  vol.  xix.).  It  rested  on  a 
basis,''  i.  e.  a  foot,  though  by  some  explained  to  be 
a  cover  (Clemens,  ibid.  ch.  iii.  5),  of  copper  or  brass, 
which,  as  well  as  the  laver  itself,  was  made  from 
the  mirrors^  of  the  women  who  assembled  ''  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabeniacle- court  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The 
notion  held  by  some  Jewish  writers,  and  reproduced 
by  Franzius,  Biihr  (Symb.  i.  484),  and  othere. 
founded  on  the  omission  of  the  word  "women,'' 
that  the  brazen  vessel,  being  polished,  served  as  a 
mirror  to  the  Levites,  is  untenable.* 

The  form  of  the  laver  is  not  s[Tecified,  but  may 
be  a.isunied  to  have  been  circular.  Like  the  othei 
ve.'jsels  belonging  to  the  Tabernacle,  it  was,  togethef 


D^tt73,  yvvaiKihv.  h  Inserted ;  Gesenius  on  Ibe   prep 

3,  p.  172 ;  Kdl,  Bibl.  Arch.  pt.  1.  c.  1.  §  19;  QIasriuB, 
P/iit.  Sarr.  i.  p.  630,  ed.  Dathe ;  Lightfoot,  Descf 
Tem/il.  ch.  37,  1  ;  Jennings,  Jnv.  An'i<,t.  p.  30. 
Knobel,  Kurzz.  txri.  Hnirlb.  ExoJ.  x.-sxyiii.;  PhUO 
Yit.  Mof,.  iii.  15,  H.  155.  ».i  Manaey 
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with  its  "  fciot,"  consecrated  with  oil  (I^ev.  vili.  10,  | 
11).  No  mention  is  found  in  tiie  llelirew  text  of  I 
the  mode  of  transporting  it,  l«nt  in  Num.  iv.  14  a 
passage  is  added  in  tiie  LXX.,  aj^reeinir  witii  the 
Samaritan  I'ent.  and  tlie  Samaritan  version,  wiiicii 
prescrilies  the  meliiod  of  packing  it,  namely,  in  a 
purple  cloth,  protected  by  a  skin  covering.  A.s  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  vessel  for  wasliini;  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrificial  victims,  it  is  possible  that  the  laver 
may  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  also  (lleland, 
An/.  Ikbr.  i.  iv.  9). 

2.  In  Solomon's  Temple,  besides  the  great  mol- 
ten sea,  there  were  ten  lavers  "  of  brass,  raised  on 
bases  ''  (1  K.  vii.  27,  3'J),  five  on  the  N.  and  S. 
sides  respectively  of  the  court  of  the  priests,  l-^acli 
laver  contained  40  of  the  measures  called  "  bath  " 
(X<$as,  LXX.  and  .losephus).  'J'hey  were  used  for 
washint,'  the  aninviK  to  be  oflTered  in  burnt-ofterings 
(2  Chr.  iv.  G ;  .losepb.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §  6).  The  bases 
were  mutilated  by  Ahaz,  and  carried  away  as  plun- 
der, or  at  least  what  remained  of  them,  by  Nebu- 
Ear-adan,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xvi. 
17,  XXV.  13).  No  mention  is  made  in  Scripture 
of  the  existence  of  the  lavers  in  the  second  Temple, 
nor  by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  Herod's  restora- 
tion (josejih.  B.  ./.  V.  5).     [Molten  Sea.] 

Ilie  dimensions  of  the  bases  with  the  lavers,  as 
given  m  the  Hebrew  text,  are  4  cubits  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  3  in  heitrht.  The  LXX.  gives 
4-f  4+0  in  height.  Josephus,  who  appears  to  have 
followed  a  var.  residing  of  the  LXX.,  makes  them 
5  in  length,  4  in  width,  and  6  in  height  (1  K.  vii. 
28;  Thenius,  nd  foe;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §3). 
There  were  to  each  4  wheels  of  U  cubit  in  diame- 
ter, with  spokes,  etc.,  all  cast  \n  one  piece.  The 
principal  parts  requiring  explanation  may  be  thus 
enumerated:  (a.)  "  Horders,"  <^  probably  panels. 
Gesenius  {Tins.  p.  !)38)  supposes  these  to  have 
been  ornaments  like  square  shields  with  engraved 
work.  (6.)  "  I>edges,"'  "^  joints  in  corners  of  bases 
or  fillets  covering  joints.*"  (c.)  "Additions,"/ 
probably  festoons ;  Lightfoot  translates  »  margincs 
oblique  descendentes."  ('/.)  Plates,!/  probably 
axles.  ca.st  in  the  same  piece  as  the  wheels,  (e.) 
Undersetters,''  either  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  or  i 
sort  cf  handles  for  moving  the  whole  machine: 
Light foof  renders  "columnae  fulcientes  lavacrum." 
(/.)  Naves.'  («/.)  Sijokes.*-'  (//.)  Felloes.'  {i.) 
Chapiter,'"  perhaps  the  rim  of  the  circuliir  opening 
("mouth,"  ver.  31)  in  the  convex  top.  (k.)  A 
round  comjiass,"  perhaps  the  convex  roof  of  the 
base.  To  tliese  parts  Josephus  adds  chains,  which 
may  probal)ly  be  the  festoons  aljove  mentioned 
(Ant.  viii.  3,  §  6). 
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Thenius,  with  whom  Keil  in  the  m.iiii  agieea, 
both  of  them  differing  from  Kwald,  in  a  miimte 
examination  of  the  whole  passage,  but  not  without 
some  tnnsposition,  cliiefly  of  the  greater  part  of 
ver.  31  to  ver.  35,  deduces  a  construction  of  the 
bases  and  lavers,  which  seems  fairly  to  reconcile  the 
very  great  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Following 
chiefly  his  description,  we  may  suppose  the  base  to 
liavf  been  a  quadrangular  hollow  frame,  connected 
at  its  corners  by  pilasters  (ledges),  and  moved  l>y 
4  wheels  or  high  castors,  one  at  each  comer,  with 
handles  (plates)  for  drawing  the  machine.  The 
sides  of  this  frame  were  divided  into  3  vertical 
panels  or  compartments  (borders),  omamentefl  with 
bas-reliefs  of  lious,  oxen,  and  cherubim.  The  top 
of  the   base   was  convex,  with  a  circular  opening 


« ni-i*3. 

6  n'^Dbp,  pi.  of  n2b!p  or  n3'"^D7?,  n-nm 
M3,  "  stand  upright,"  Oes.  pp.  665,  67d  :  ixtx""^  '■ 
\t3es. 

c  n'^"^?P^  :  <n/yK\<i(TixaTa  :  sculptiirrr. 

<l  D"*37K^.   «ffxV«''<»i    jiinetuTct. 
i  cut  in  notches,"  Gis.  p.  1411. 

«  Josephus  sajs:  xtofia-KOi  Terpdyiofoi,  tA  irArvpa 
rrjt  ^ao-cwf  «f  ixaripov  fiipovi  iv   ovtom  ixovrtf  eftip- 

/  nV'b,  from  m^.  <•  twine."  Ges.  p.  746: 
\wpai :  torn  :  whence  Thenius  Fuggcats  Awpoi  or  Awpa 
M  tb*  true  rouUug. 


from  Zhv^, 


Conjectunil  Diagram  of  tlie  Layer.     (.\ncr  Tbeniufl.) 

a.  borUei-8  ;  6,  ledges  ;  c,  additions  ;  d,  plates  ;  e,  un- 
dersetters ;  /,  nares  ;  u,  spokes  ;  A,  felloes  ;  i,  cliap- 
Iter  ;  k,  rtund  compass. 


0  C^3"ip,  nftoi\ovra.,  axfx,  Oes.  972  ;  Ligbtfoot 
ntasstf.  area  lelragoner, 

'>    iT^CnS,  iifiiaiyhumcnUi,  Oes.  724 

i  C^"1*1^n,  modioli ;  and 

*  C^p^E^n,  Toriii:  the  two  words  combined  In 
LXX.  i,  npay'naTtia,  Qes.  p.  536;  Scbleusner,  Ler 
V.  T..  npayti. 

1  C^23.  vuroi,  canlhi,  Oes.  p.  2f.O. 

'"  ry^ryS,  it«<)oAi?,  aummHas,  Got.  p.  726. 

"  yZP  bby,   Oes.  935,  080  :  (TTpoyyvXor  mkAf 
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ot  li  cubit  diameter.  The  top  itself  was  co\ereil 
with  engraved  cherubim,  lions,  and  palm-trees  or 
branches.  The  height  of  the  convex  top  from  the 
upper  plane  of  the  base  was  ^  cubit,  and  tlie  space 
between  this  top  and  the  lower  surfiice  of  the  laver 
^  culjit  more.  The  laver  rested  on  supports  (under- 
settere)  rising  from  the  4  comers  of  the  base.  Each 
laver  contained  iO  "baths,"  or  about  300  gallons. 
Its  dimensions  therefore,  to  be  in  proportion  to  7 
feet  (4  cubits,  ver.  38)  in  diameter,  must  have  been 
about  30  inches  in  depth.  The  great  height  of  the 
whole  machine  was  doubtless  in  order  to  bring  it 
near  the  height  of  the  altar  (2  Chi-,  iv.  1;  .4rias 
Montanus,  de  Teinpli  Fabrica,  Crit.  Sacr.  vii. 
626 ;  Lightfoot,  Descr.  Templi.  ch.  xxxvii.  3,  vol. 
i.  p.  6-16 ;  Thenius,  in  Kurzg.  extg.  Handb.  on  1  K. 
rii.,  and  App-  p-  41;  Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii.  313; 
Keil,  IfandL  der  Bibl.  Arch.  §  24,  pp.  128,  120; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Ilandfass).  H.   W.  P. 

LAW  (min  :  NJ/tos).  The  word  is  properly 
used,  in  Scripture  as  elsewhere,  to  express  a  definite 
commandment  laid  down  by  any  recognized  author- 
ity. The  commandment  may  be  general,  or  (as 
in  Lev.  vi.  9,  14,  &c.,  "  the  law  of  the  burnt-offer- 
ing," etc.)  particular  in  its  bearing;  the  author- 
ity either  human  or  divine.  But  when  the  word 
is  used  with  the  article,  and  without  any  words  of 
limitation,  it  refers  to  the  e.xpressed  will  of  God, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  tlie  Mosaic  Law, 
or  to  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  forms  the  chief 
portion. 

The  Hebrew  word  (derived  from  the  root  HH^, 
"to  point  out,"  and  so  "to  direct  and  lead")  lays 
more  stress  on  its  moral  authority,  as  teaching  the 
truth,  and  guiding  in  the  right  way ;  the  Greek 
Nrf/ioy  (from  ^e'/xa;,  "to  assign  or  appoint"),  on 
its  constraining  power,  as  imposed  and  enforced  by 
a  recognized  authority.  But  in  either  case  it  is  a 
commandment  proceeding  from  without,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  free  action  of  its  subjects,  al- 
though not  necessarily  opposed  thereto. 

The  sense  of  the  word,  however,  extends  its  scope, 
and  assumes  a  more  alistract  character  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul.  N($^os,  when  used  by  him 
with  the  article,  still  refers  in  general  to  the  Law 
of  Moses ;  but  when  used  without  the  article,  so  as 
to  embrace  any  manifestation  of  "  Law,"  it  includes 
all  powers  wliich  act  on  the  will  of  man  by  com- 
pulsion, or  by  the  pressure  of  external  motives, 
whether  their  commands  be  or  be  not  expressed  in 
definite  forms.  This  is  seen  in  the  constant  oppo- 
sition of  foya  uSfiov  ("  works  done  under  the  con- 
straint of  law  ")  to  faith,  or  "  works  of  faith,"  that 
is,  works  done  freely  by  the  internal  influence  of 
faith.  A  still  more  remarkable  use  of  the  word 
is  found  in  Piom.  vii.  23,  where  the  power  of  evil 
over  the  will,  arising  from  the  corruption  of  man, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  "law  of  sin,"  that  is,  an  un- 
natural tyranny  proceeding  from  an  evil  power 
without. 

The  occasional  use  of  the  word  "law"  (as  in 
Rom.  iii.  27,  "law  of  faith;  "  in  vii.  23,  "law  of 
my  mind,"  tov  yo6s\  in  viii.  2,  "law  of  the  spirit 
of  life;  "  and  in  Jam.  i.  25,  ii.  12.  "a  perfect  law, 
the  law  of  liberty  ")  to  denote  an  inlernal  principle 
of  action  does  not  really  militate  against  the  gen- 
eral rule,  r'or  in  each  case  it  will  be  seen,  that 
such  [irinciple  is  spoken  of  in  contrast  with  some 
fiarmal  law.  and  the  word  "  law  "  is  consequently 
Rpplied  to  it  "  improperly,"  in  order  to  mark  this 
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opposition,  the  qualifying  words  which  follow  guard- 
ing against  any  danger  of  misapprehension  of  ita 
real  ch'iracter. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  title  "  the 
Law  "  is  occasion.ally  used  loosely  to  refer  to  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  (as  in  John  x.  34,  referring  to 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  6;  in  John  xv.  2-5,  referring  to  Ps.  xxxv. 
10 ;  and  -n  1  Cor.  xiv.  21,  referring  to  Is.  xxviii.  11, 
12).  This  usage  is  probably  due,  not  only  to  de- 
sire or  brevity  and  to  the  natural  prominence  of 
th«  Pentateuch,  but  also  to  the  predominance  in 
t.he  older  Co\enant  (when  considered  separately 
from  the  New,  for  which  it  was  the  preparation)  of 
an  external  and  legal  character.  A.  B. 

LAW  OF  MOSES.  It  will  be  the  object  of 
this  article,  not  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law  (for  which  see  MosES,  the 
Exodus,  etc.),  nor  to  examine  the  authorship  of 
the  books  in  which  it  is  contained  (for  which  see 
Pentateuch,  E.xodus,  etc.),  nor  to  dwell  on  par- 
ticular ordinances,  which  are  treated  of  under  their 
respective  heads ;  but  tu  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its 
substance,  to  point  out  its  main  principles,  and  to 
explain  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  prog- 
ress of  Divine  Revelation.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  more  clearly,  it  seems  best  to  speak  of  the  Law, 
1st,  in  relation  to  the  jiast;  2dly,  in  its  own  in- 
trinsic character;  and,  3dly,  in  its  relation  to  the 
future. 

(I.)  (n.)  In  reference  to  the  past,  it  is  all-im- 
portant, for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Law, 
to  remember  its  entire  dependence  on  the  Abra- 
hnmic  Covenant,  and  its  adaptation  thereto  (see 
Gal.  iii.  17-24).  That  covenant  had  a  twofold 
character.  It  contained  the  "  spiritual  promise  " 
of  the  ^lessiah,  which  was  given  to  the  Jews  as 
representatives  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  as 
guardians  of  a  treasure  in  which  "  all  families  of 
tlie  earth  should  be  blessed."  This  would  prepare 
the  Jewish  nation  to  be  the  centre  of  the  unity  of 
all  mankind.  But  it  contained  also  the  temporal 
promises  subsidiary  to  the  former,  and  needed  in 
order  to  preserve  intact  the  nation,  through  which 
the  race  of  man  should  be  educated  and  prepared 
for  the  coming  of  the  redeemer.  These  promises 
were  special,  given  distinctively  to  the  icws,  as  a 
nation,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  considered  in  them- 
selves, calculated  to  separate  them  from  other  nations 
of  tlie  earth.  It  follows  that  there  should  be  in 
the  Law  a  corresponding  duality  of  nature.  There 
would  be  much  in  it  of  the  latter  character,  much 
(that  is)  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  local,  special,  and 
transitory;  Imt  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  it  was  based  must  be  universal,  because  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  axi  unchanging  God,  and 
springing  from  relations  to  Him,  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  therefore  perpetual  and  universal 
in  their  application. 

{h.)  The  nature  of  this  re/n/ion  of  the  Law  U'^th*. 
promise  is  clearly  pointed  out.  The  belief  in 
God  as  the  Redeemer  of  man,  and  tlie  hope  of  his 
manifestation  as  such  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah, 
involved  the  belief  that  the  Spiritual  Power  must 
lie  superior  to  all  carnal  obstructions,  and  that 
there  was  in  man  a  spiritual  element  which  could 
rule  his  life  by  communion  with  a  Spirit  from 
above.  But  it  involved  also  the  idea  of  an  antago- 
nistic Power  of  Evil,  from  which  man  was  to  be 
redeemed,  existing  in  each  individual,  and  existing 
also  in  the  world  at  large.  The  promise  was  th« 
witness  of  the  one  truth,  the  Ijiw  was  the  di«laia- 
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tion  of  the  other.  It  was  "  added  because  of 
transgressions."  In  the  individual,  it  stood  between 
his  better  and  his  worser  self ;  in  the  world,  between 
Uie  Jewish  nation,  as  the  witness  of  the  spiritual 
promise,  and  the  heathendom,  which  groaned  under 
the  power  of  the  tlesh.  It  was  intended,  by  the 
gift  of  guidance  and  the  pressure  of  motives,  to 
strengthen  the  weakness  of  good,  while  it  curbed 
directly  the  power  of  evil.  It  followed  inevitably, 
that,  in  the  individual,  it  assumetl  somewhat  of  a 
coercive,  and,  as  between  Israel  and  the  world, 
somewhat  of  an  antagonistic  and  isolating  character; 
and  hence  that,  viewed  without  reference  to  the 
promise  (as  it  was  viewed  by  the  later  Jews),  it 
niii,'ht  actually  become  a  hindrance  to  the  true 
revelation  of  God,  and  to  the  mission  for  which  the 
nation  had  been  made  a  "  chosen  people." 

(c.)  Nor  is  it  less  essential  to  remark  the  period 
of  the  history  Hi  v;h\c\\  it  was  given.  It  marked 
and  determined  the  transition  of  Israel  from  the 
condition  of  a  tribe  to  that  of  a  nation,  and  its 
definite  assumption  of  a  distinct  position  and  office 
Ml  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  on  no  unreal 
metaphor  that  we  base  the  well-known  analogy 
between  the  stages  of  individual  life  and  those  of 
national  or  universal  existence.  In  Israel  the  ]>a- 
triarchal  time  was  that  of  childhood,  ruled  chiefly 
through  the  affections  and  the  power  of  natural 
relationship,  with  rules  few,  simple,  and  unsys- 
tematic. The  national  period  was  that  of  youth, 
in  which  this  indirect  teaching  and  influence  gives 
place  to  definite  assertions  of  right  and  responsi- 
bility, and  to  a  system  of  distinct  commandments, 
needed  to  control  its  vigorous  and  impulsive  action. 
The  fifty  days  of  tlieir  wandering  alone  with  God 
in  the  silence  of  the  wilderness  represent  that 
awakening  to  the  difficulty,  the  responsibility,  and 
the  nobleness  of  life,  which  marks  the  "  putting 
away  of  childish  things."  The  Law  is  the  sign 
and  the  seal  of  such  an  awakening. 

((/.)  Yet.  though  new  in  its  general  conception, 
it  was  probably  7iot  wholly  new  in  ilx  nwteriftls. 
Neither  in  his  material  nor  his  s|)iritual  providence 
does  God  proceed  ptr  snllum.  There  must  neces- 
sarily have  \)(XD,  l)efore  the  Law,  commandments 
and  revelations  of  a  fragmentary  character,  under 
which  Israel  had  hitherto  grown  up.  Indications 
of  such  are  easily  found,  both  of  a  ceremonial  and 
moral  nature;  as,  for  example,  in  the  jienalties 
against  murder,  adultery,  and  fornication  (Gen.  ix. 
6,  xxKviii.  24),  in  the  existence  of  the  I^vinite  law 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  8),  in  the  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals  (Gen.  viii.  20),  and  prol)ably  in 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (Kx.  xvi.  2.3,  27-29). 
But,  even  without  such  indications,  our  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  Lsrael  as  a  distinct  community 
in  Egypt  would  necessitate  the  conclusion,  that  it 
must  have  been  guided  by  some  laws  of  its  own, 
growing  out  of  the  old  patriarchal  customs,  which 
would  be  preserved  with  oriental  tenacity,  and 
gradually  beconjing  methodized  by  the  progress  of 
circumstances.  Nor  wouhl  it  be  |K)ssilile  for  the 
Israelites  to  be  in  contact  with  an  elaborate  system 
of  ritual  and  law,  such  as  that  which  existed  in 
Etrypt,  without  being  influenced  by  its  t'eneral 
principles,  an<l,  in  less  degree,  by  its  minuter 
details.  As  they  approached  nearer  to  the  condi 
tion  of  a  nation  they  woidd  be  more  and  more 
likely  to  modify  their  patriarchal  customs  by  the 
•doption  from  ICgypt  of  laws  which  were  fitte<l  for 
nation.il  existence.  This  being  so,  it  is  hardly  con 
•eivable  that    the   Mosaic  legislation  should  have 
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embodied  none  of  these  earlier  materials  It  k 
clear,  even  to  human  wisdom,  that  the  onlt  con- 
stitution, which  can  be  eflficient  and  permanent,  ii 
one  which  has  grown  up  slowly,  and  so  been  assim- 
ilated to  the  character  of  a  peo[)le.  It  is  the 
peculiar  mark  of  legislative  genius  to  mould  by 
fundamental  principles,  and  animate  by  a  higher 
inspiration,  materials  previously  existing  in  a  cruder 
state.  The  necessity  for  this  lies  in  the  nature, 
not  of  the  legislator,  but  of  the  suiijects;  and  the 
argument  therefore  is  but  strengthened  by  the 
acknowledi;meiit  in  the  case  of  Moses  of  a  divine 
and  sjiecial  inspiration.  So  far  therefore  as  they 
were  consistent  with  (he  objects  of  the  Jewish  law, 
the  customs  of  Palestine  and  the  laws  of  l'~gypt 
would  doubtless  be  traceable  in  the  Mosaic  sje- 
tem. 

(e.)  In  close  connection  with  and  almost  in  con- 
sequence of  this  reference  to  antiquity  we  find  an 
ncconunoddlion  of  the  Lnw  to  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Israelites,  to  which  our  Lord 
refers  in  the  case  of  divorce  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8)  as 
necessarily  interfering  with  its  absolute  perfection. 
In  many  cases  it  rather  should  be  said  to  guide  and' 
modify  existing  usages  than  actually  to  sanction 
them ; '  and  the  ignorance  of  their  existence  may 
lead  to  a  conception  of  its  ordinances  not  only 
erroneous,  but  actually  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Thus  the  punishment  of  filial  disobedience  appears 
severe  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21);  yet  when  we  refer  to 
the  extent  of  parental  authority  in  a  patriarchal 
system,  or  (as  at  Itonie)  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
national  existence,  it  appears  more  like  a  limitation 
of  absolute  parental  authority  by  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  community.  The  Levirate  I-aw 
again  appears  (see  Mich.  Mas.  Recht,  bk.  iii.  ch. 
G,  art.  98)  to  have  existed  in  a  far  more  general 
form  in  the  early  Asiatic  peoples,  and  to  have  been 
rather  limited  than  Aivored  by  Moses.  The  law  of 
the  Avenger  of  Ulood  is  a  similar  instance  of  merci- 
ful limitation  and  distinction  in  the  exercise  of  an 
immemorial  usage,  probably  not  without  its  value 
and  meaning,  and  certainly  too  deep-.scated  to  admit 
of  any  but  gradual  extinction.  Nor  is  it  less 
noticeable  that  the  degree  of  prominence,  given  to 
each  part  of  the  Mosaic  system,  has  a  similar  ref- 
erence to  the  period  at  which  the  nation  had  ar- 
rived. The  ceremonial  portion  is  marked  out 
distinctly  and  with  elaboration;  the  moral  and 
criminal  law  is  clearly  and  sternly  decisive;  even 
the  civil  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  individuals,  is 
systematic:  because  all  these  were  called  for  by  the 
past  growth  of  the  nation,  and  needed  in  order  to 
settle  and  develope  its  resources.  Hut  tlie  political 
and  constitutional  law  is  comparatively  imperfect ; 
a  few  leading  principles  are  laid  down,  to  be  devel- 
oped hereafter;  but  the  law  is  directed  rather  to 
sanction  the  various  powers  of  the  state,  than  to 
define  and  balance  their  operations.  Thus  the 
existing  authorities  of  a  patriarchal  nature  in  each 
tribe  and  family  are  recognized :  while  side  by  side 
with  them  is  estal)lishe<l  the  prii-stly  and  I.cvitical 
power,  which  was  to  supersede  them  entirely  in 
sacerdotal,  and  [)artly  also  in  judicial  functions. 
The  supreme  civil  power  of  a  "judge,"  or  (here- 
after) a  king,  is  recognized  distinctly,  nithouch 
only  in  general  terms,  indicatin;;  a  sovereign  and 
summ.vy  jurisdiction  (Dent.  xvii.  14-20);  and  the 
prophetic  office,  in  its  political  as  well  a.s  its  moral 
asjiect,  is  spoken  of  still  more  vaguely  as  future 
(Deut.  xviii.  16-22).  These  powers,  i)eing  recog- 
nized, are  left,  within  due   limits,  to  work  out  thi 
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political  system  of  Israel,  and  to  ascertain  by  expe- 
rience their  proper  splieres  of  exercise.  On  a  care- 
ful understanding  of  this  adaptation  of  the  Law 
to  the  national  growth  and  character  of  the  Jews 
(and  of  a  somewhat  similar  adaptation  to  their 
climate  and  physical  circumstances)  depends  the 
correct  appreciation  of  its  nature,  and  the  power  of 
distinguishing  in  it  what  is  local  and  temporary 
from  that  which  is  universal. 

(/.)  In  close  connection  with  this  subject  we 
observe  aUo  the  gradual  pivcess  by  which  the  Law 
wrts  revealed  to  the  Israelites.  In  Ex.  sx.-xxiii., 
in  direct  oor.nection  with  the  revelation  from  Jlount 
Sinai,  that  which  may  be  called  the  rough  outline 
of  tlie  Morrtic  Law  is  given  by  God,  solemnly 
recoi-ded  b}  Moses,  and  accepted  by  the  people. 
In  Ex.  xxv.-xxxi.  there  is  a  similar  outline  of  tlie 
.Mosaic  ceremonial.  On  the  basis  of  these  it  may 
be  conceive<l  that  the  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  system 
gradually  grew  up  under  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  In  certain  cases  indeed  (as  e.  g.  in  Lev.  x. 
1,  2,  compared  with  8-11;  Lev.  xxiv.  11-16:  Num. 
is.  6-12;  XV.  32-41;  xxvii.  1-11  compared  with 
Kxxvi.  1-12)  we  actually  see  how  general  rules, 
civil,  criminal,  and  ceremonial,  originated  in  special 
lircumstances ;  and  the  unconnected  nature  of  the 
records  of  laws  in  the  earlier  books  suggests  the 
idea  that  this  method  of  legislation  extended  to 
many  other  cases. 

The  tirst  revelation  of  the  Law  in  anything  like 
*  perfect  form  is  found  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
it  a  period  when  the  people,  educated  to  freedom 
!ind  national  responsibility,  were  prepared  to  receive 
it,  and  carry  it  with  them  to  the  land  which  was 
now  prepared  for  them.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  systematic  character  and  its  refetence  to  first 
principles;  for  probably  even  by  IMoses  himself, 
certainly  by  tlie  people,  the  Law  had  not  before  this 
been  recognized  in  ail  its  essential  characteristics ; 
and  to  it  we  naturally  refer  in  attempting  to  ana- 
lyze its  various  parts.  [Deittekonomt.]  Yet 
even  then  the  revelation  was  not  final;  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  prophets  to  amend  and  explain  it  in 
s)iecial  points  (as  in  the  well-known  example  in  Ez. 
xviii.),  and  to  bring  out  more  clearly  its  great 
principles,  as  distinguished  from  the  external  rules 
in  which  they  were  embodied ;  for  in  this  way,  as 
in  others,  they  piepared  tlie  way  of  Him,  who 
"  came  to  fulfill  "  (vX-qpwa-ai)  the  Law  of  old 
time. 

The  relation,  then,  of  the  I^w  to  the  Covenant, 
its  accommodation  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  its  promulgation,  its  adaptation  of  old  materials, 
ind  its  gradual  development,  are  the  chief  points  to 
be  noticed  under  the  first  head. 

(no  In  examining  the  nature  of  the  Law  in 
itself,  it  is  customary  to  divide  it  into  the  Jloral, 
Political,  and  Ceremonial.  But  this  division, 
slthough  valuable,  if  considered  as  a  distinction 
merely  subjective  (as  enabling  us,  that  is,  to  con- 
egive  the  objects  of  Law,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
•nan  in  his  social,  political,  and  religious  capacity), 
s  wholly  imaginary,  if  regarded  as  an  objective 
(.eparation  of  various  classes  of  Laws.  Any  single 
wdinance  might  have  at  once  a  moral,  a  cere- 
monial, and  a  political  bearing;  and  in  fact, 
although  in  particular  cases  one  or  other  of  these 
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»  For  an  example  of  the  authority  of  the  first-bom, 
1  Sam.  XX.  29  ("my  brother,  ho  hatli  commaoded 
to  be  there'"). 


aspects  predominated,  yet  the  whole  principle  'A 
the  Mosaic  institutions  is  to  obliterate  any  such 
supposed  separation  of  laws,  and  refer  all  to  first 
principles,  depending  on  the  Will  of  God  and  thi 
nature  of  man. 

In  giving  an  analysis  of  the  substance  of  the  Law 
it  will  probably  be  better  to  treat  it,  as  any  other 
system  of  laws  is  usually  treated,  by  dividing  it 
into  —  (1)  Laws  Civil;  (2)  Laws  Criminal;  (3) 
Laws  Judicial  and  Constitutional;  (■!)  Laws  Eccle- 
siastical and  Ceremonial. 

(I.)  Laws  Civil. 

(A.)  Of  Persons. 

(rt.)  Father  and  Son. 

The  power  of  a  Father  to  be  held  sacred, 
cursing,  or  smiting  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  Lev.  xx.  9), 
or  stubboni  and  willful  disobedience  to  be  con- 
sidered capital  crimes.  But  uncontrolled  power  of 
life  and  death  was  apparently  refused  to  the  father, 
and  vested  only  in  the  congregation  (Deut.  xxi. 
18-21). 

Right  of  the  frst-born  to  a  double  portion  of  the 
inheritance  not  to  be  set  aside  by  partiality  (Deut 
.xxi.  15-17 ).« 

Inheritance  by  Daughters  to  be  allowed  in 
default  of  sons,  provided  (Num.  xxvii.  8»-8,  comp. 
xxxvi.)  that  heiresses  married  in  their  own  tribe. 

Daughters  unmarried  to,  be  entirely  dependent 
on  their  father  (Num.  xxx.  3-5). 

{b.)  Husband  and  Wife. 

The  power  of  a  Husband  to  be  so  great  that  a 
wife  could  never  be  sui  juris,  or  enter  independently 
into  any  engagement,  even  before  God  (Num.  xxx. 
6-15).  A  widow  or  divorced  wife  became  inde- 
pendent, and  did  not  again  fall  under  her  father's 
power  (ver.  9). 

Divorce  (for  uncleanness)  allowed,  but  to  be 
formal  and  irrevocable  (Deut.  xxiv.  1—1). 

Marriage  within  certain  degrees  forbidden  (I^eT. 
xviii.  etc.). 

A  Slave  Wife,  whether  bought  or  captive,  not 
to  be  actual  property,  nor  to  be  sold ;  if  ill-treated, 
to  be  ij/so  facto  free  (Ex.  xxi.  7-9;  Deut.  xxi. 
10-14). 

Slander  against  a  wife's  virginity  to  be  punished 
by  fine,  and  by  deprival  of  power  of  divorce;  on 
the  other  hand,  ante-connubial  uncleanness  in  her 
to  be  punished  by  death  (Deut.  xxii.  13-21). 

The  raising  up  of  seed  (Levirate  law),  a  form^ 
right  to  be  claimed  by  the  widow,  under  pain  of 
infamy,  with  a  view  to  preservation  of  familie* 
(Deut.  XXV.  5-10). 

(c.)  Master  and  Slave. 

Power  of  Master  so  far  limited,  that  death 
under  actual  chastisement  was  punishable  (Ex.  xxi. 
20);  and  maiming  was  to  give  liberty  y«o  yWcto 
{\y.  26,  27). 

The  Hebrew  Slave  to  be  freed  at  the  sabbatical 
year,*  and  provided  with  necessaries  (his  wife  and 
children  to  go  with  him  only  if  they  came  to  hia 
riiaster  with  him),  unless  by  his  own  formal  act  he 
consented  to  be  a  perpetual  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  1-6  •, 
Deut.  XV.  12-18).  In  any  case  (it  would  seem^  tc 
be  freed  at  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  10),  with  hit 


b  The  difflnulty  of  enforcing  this  law  is 
xxxiv.  8-16 
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■hildrt-ii.  If  sold  to  a  re»ideiit  alien,  to  be  always 
redeenial.le,  at  a  price  proportional  to  Uie  distance 
of  the  jubile*  (Lev.  xxv.  47-54). 

furdyn  iil'ives  to  be  held  aiid  inherited  as  prop- 
erty for  ever  (I^v.  xxr.  45,  46);  and  fugitive  sLive.s 
from  foreigit  nations  not  to  be  given  up  (l)eut. 
xxiii.  15). 

•  The  condition  of  servants  under  the  Mosaic 
code  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  article  Si.avk. 
In  tiie  view  of  some  of  the  ablest  eipoiinders  of 
that  code,  both  .Jewish  and  Christian,  the  servant 
was  not  regarded  as  a  chattel  or  as  property  in  tlic 
intent  of  the  law,  but  always  as  a  person.  "  The 
Hebrew  language  has  no  word  for  stigmatizing  by 
a  degrading  appellation  one  part  of  those  who  owe 
service,  aiid  distinguishing  them  from  the  rest  as 
'  slaves,'  but  only  one  term  for  all  who  are  under 
obligation  to  render  service  to  others.  Tor  males, 
this  is  /•JbeJ,  '  servant,'  '  man-senant,'  pro|)erIy 
'laborer;'  for  females  Sliijchah,  Ama,  'maid- 
servant,' '  maid.'  The  laws  respecting  servants 
protect  in  every  regard  their  dignity  and  their 
feelings  as  men.  They  by  no  means  surrendered 
these  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  master,  as  in  other 
ancient  and  modern  states  in  which  slavery  and 
thraldom  have  prevailed."  Saalschiitz,  Das  Musn- 
iclie  liecht,  Kap.  101.  Dr.  Mielziner,  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  Jiis  SLldven  bti  den  Htlrr.,  defines  ibed 
as  "  a  con)mon  name  for  all  who  stood  in  a  depen- 
dent or  subordinate  relation.  It  had  not  tlie 
degrading  saise  whiclf  we  connect  with  the  words 
ilnve  or  bimilman ;  but  it  often  had  the  mild  sig- 
nificancy  which  we  associate,  in  certain  relations, 
with  the  word  sti-vnnt."  Salvador,  in  his  Iliiloire 
des  Institutions  de  Afoise,  treats  of  Hebrew  seni- 
tude  imder  the  title  of  "  Domesticity,  or  the  con- 
dition of  senants  improperly  called  slaves."  He 
does  not  find  in  the  laws  of  Moses  any  trace  of 
chattelism.  While  the  Hebrew  servant  was  released 
«t  the  end  of  seven  years,  or  sooner  if  the  jubilee 
intenened,  the  foreign  servant  could  be  held  for 
the  whole  jubilee  lease,  and  if,  at  the  death  of  the 
master,  the  term  of  service  had  not  expired,  the 
natural  heirs  of  the  master  could  enforce  it  until 
the  jubilee;  this,  and  not  sen'ice  in  perpetuity, 
was  the  meaning  of  "forever,"  in  Lev.  xxv.  45, 
46.  In  this  sense,  also,  as  owing  unfulfilled  service, 
the  servant  was  "  money  "  to  his  master,  but  never 
a  salable  chattel.  Man-stealing  and  man-selling 
were  punished  with  death.  Kwald  has  shown  that 
in  all  the  spiritual  blessings  of  life  the  servant  was 
on  a  par  with  the  free  man ;  and  that  important 
civil  rights  were  secured  to  him  as  a  protection 
against  his  master.  Die  Alleitliiimer  des  Volkes 
Jsrnel,  pp.  241-249.  Cochin,  VAbolitlm  de 
tEsclavaye.  J.  P.  T. 

ifi.)  Stkangkks. 

They  seem  never  to  have  been  mti  Jw-is,  or  able 
to  protect  themselves,  and  accordingly  protection 
and  kindness  towards  them  are  enjoined  as  a  sacred 
ixity  (Kx.  xxii.  21:  Lev.  xix.  33,  34). 

(B.)  Law  of  Tiiisgs. 

(a.)  Laws  of  Lakd  (Aift)  Property). 

(1.)  AH  Ijnncl  to  be  the  property  of  (!od  alime, 
ijd  itR  holders  to  be  deemed  his  tenanta  (liCv. 
utv.  23). 

(2.)  All  si'ld  I.nnd  therefore  to  return  to  it* 
triffinnl  mmi-rs  at  the  jnbili?e,  and  the  price  of  iwie 
U)   I*   calciihleil   acconliiigly ;  and  i-e<len!ption  on 
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equitable  terms  to  be  allowed  at  all  timea  («» 
25-27). 

A  House  sold  to  be  redeemable  within  a  year; 
and.  if  not  redeemed,  to  pass  away  altogether  (xxv. 
29,  30). 

But  the  Houses  of  the  Levites,  or  those  in  un- 
walled  villages,  to  be  redeemable  at  all  times,  in  the 
same  way  as  land ;  and  the  Levitical  suburbs  to  be 
inalienable  (xxv.  31-34). 

(3.)  Land  or  Houses  sanclijied,  or  tithes,  or  un- 
clean firstUngs  to  be  capable  of  being  redeemed,  at 
^  value  (calculated  according  to  the  distjince  from 
the  jubilee-year  by  the  priest);  if  devoted  by  the 
owner  and  unredeemed,  to  be  hallowed  at  the  jul)i- 
lee  for  ever,  and  given  to  the  priests;  if  inly  by  a 
possessor,  to  return  to  the  owner  at  the  jubilee 
(Lev.  sxvii.  14-34). 

(4.)  Inheritance. 


I 
(1.)  Sons. 

(2.)  Daughters.t 

(3.)  Brothers. 

(4.)    Uncles  on  tlie  Father^s  side. 

(5.)  Next  Kinsmen,  gun'eially 

(6.)  Laws  of  Debt. 

(1.)  All  Dtbis  (to  an  Israelite)  to  be  released  at 

the  7th  (sabbatical)  year;  a  blessing  promised  to 

oljedience,  and  a  curse  on  refusal  to  lend  (Deut.  xv. 

1-11). 

(2.)  Uswy  (from  Israelites)  not  to  be  taken  (Ex. 
xxii.  25-27;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20). 

(3.)  Pkdf/es  not  to  be  insolently  or  ruinously 
exacted  (Deut.  xxiv.  6,  10-13,  17,  18). 

(c.)  Ta.xation. 
(1.)    Census-money,  a  poll-tax  (of  a  half-shekel),  to 
be  paid  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
XXX.  12-16). 

All  spoil  in  war  to  be  halved;  of  the  eom- 
batanfs  half,  -ji^th,  of  the  people's,  ■j'jsth.  to 
be  paid  for  a  "  lieave-ofl'ering  "  to  Jehovah. 
(2.)    Tithes. 

(o.)  Tithes  of  all  produce  to  be  given  for 
maintenance  of  the  Levites  (Num.  xviii. 
20-24). 

(Of  this  ij\fth  to  be  paid  as  a  heavo-offer- 
ing  (for  maintenance  of  the  priests)  .... 
24-32.) 
(0.)  Second  Tithe  to  be  bestowe<l  in  relicioua 
feasting  and  charity,  either  at  the  Holy 
Place,  or  every  3d  year  at  home  (V)  (Deut. 
xiv.  22-28). 
(y.)  First- Fniils  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  (at 
least  ^'fj*'"'  generally  -^rt"')  ''"'■  *''^  priests) 
to  be  ottered  at  .lernsalem,  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  dependence  on  (iod  the  King 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxvi.  1-15;  Num.  xvIii. 
12,  13). 

Fiiftlinr/s  of  clean  beasts;  the  redemp- 
tion-money (5  shekels)  of  man,  and  (}  she- 
kel, or  1  shekel)  of  unclean  beasts,  to  be 
given  to  the  priests  after  sacrifice  (Num. 
xviii.  15-18). 
(3.)  Poor- Laws. 

(o.)  Cleanint/s  (in  field  or  vineyard)  to  be  » 
lepil  riirht  of  the  pror  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10- 
Deut.  xxiv.  19-22). 


1   IldmwM    fo    marry    In    tlieir    own    trib«  <Nbb 
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[fi.)  S'Ug/U  Trespass  (eating  on  the  spot^  v) 
be  allowed  as  legal  (Deut.  xxiil.  24,  25). 

(-y.)  Second  TUlie  (see  2  ^)  to  be  given  in 
charity. 

(5.)  Wuyes   to  be  paid  day*  by  day  (Deut. 
xxiv.  15). 
ji.)  Maintenance  of  Priests  (Num.  sviii.  8-32). 

(a.)  Tenth  of  Levites'  Tithe.     (See  2  o-) 

((3.)  The  heave  and  wave-offerinm  (breast  and 
right  shoulder  of  all  peace-oHerkigs). 

(■y.)  The  meat  awl  sin-ojf'eriiiys  to  be  eaten 
solemnly,  and  only  in  the  holy  place. 

(5.)  Fir$t-Fruits  and  redemption  money.  (See 
2y.) 

(«.)  Price  of  cdl  devoted  things,  unless  spe- 
cially given  for  a  sacred  service.  A  man's 
service,  or  that  of  his  household,  to  be  re- 
deemed at  50  shekels  for  man,  30  ibr  woman, 
20  for  boy,  and  10  for  girl. 

(11.)  Laws    Chijiixal. 

(A.)  Okflxses    AGAixsr   God    (of  the 

nature  of  treason). 

1st  Command.  Acknowledgment  of  false  gods 
(Ex.  xxii.  20),  as  e.  g.  Moloch  (Lev.  xx.  1-5),  and 
generally  all  idolatry  (Ueut.  xiii.,  xvii.  2-5). 

2d  Command.  Witclicraft  and  false  prophecy 
(Ex.  Kxu.  18;  Deut.  xviu.  9-22;  Lev.  six.  31). 

3d  Command.       Blasjihemy   (Lev.  xxiv.  15, 16). 

4th  Command.  Sabbath-breakiny  (Xum.  xv. 
32-;36). 

Punishment  in  all  cases,  death  by  stoning.  Idola- 
trous cities  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 

(B.)  Offenses  against  Man. 

5th  Command.  Disobedience  to  or  cursing  or 
smiting  of  parents  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17 ;  Lev.  xx.  9 ; 
Deut.  xxi.  18-21)  to  be  punished  by  death  by 
stoning,  pubUcly  adjudged  and  inflicted;  so  also  of 
disobedience  to  the  priests  (as  judges)  or  Supreme 
Judge.  Comp.  1  K.  xxi.  10-14  (Naboth);  2  Chr. 
sxiv.  21  (Zechariah). 

nth  Command.  (I.)  Murder  to  be  punished  by 
death  without  sanctuary  or  reprieve,  or  satisfaction 
(Ex.  xxi.  12,  14;  Deut.  xix.  11-13).  Death  of  a 
slave  actually  under  the  rod,  to  be  punished  (Ex. 
xxi.  20,  21). 

(2.)  Death  by  negligence  to  be  punished  by 
death  (Ex.  xxi.  28-30). 

(3.)  Accidental  Hurnicide;  the  avenger  of  blood 
to  be  escaped  by  flight  to  the  cities  of  refuge  till 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  9-28; 
Deut.  iv.  41-43,  xix.  4-10). 

(4. )  Uncertain  Murder  to  be  expiated  by  for- 
mal disavowal  and  sacrifice  by  the  elders  of  the 
nearest  city  (Deut.  xxi.  1-9). 

(5.)  Ass'iuU  to  be  punished  by  lex  talionis,  or 
damages  (Ex.  xxi.  18,  19,  22-25;  Lev.  xxiv.  19, 
20). 

7th  Command.  (1.)  Adultery  to  be  punished 
by  death  of  both  offenders;  the  rape  of  a  married 
or  betrothed  woman,  by  death  of  the  offender  (Deut. 
ixii.  13-27). 

(2.)  Rape  or  Seduction  oi  a,n  unbetrothed  virgin, 
to  be  compensated  by  marriage,  with  dowry  (50 
ihekels),  and  without  power  of  divorce;  or,  if  she 
be  refused,  by  payment  of  full  dowry  (Ex.  xxii.  16, 
7;  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29). 
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(3.)  Unlnuful  Marriayes  (incestuous,  etc.)  to 
be  punished,  some  by  death,  some  by  childlessnesd 
(Lev.  XX.). 

8th  Command.  (1.)  Theft  to  .e  punished  by 
fourfold  or  double  restitution ;  a  nocturnal  robber 
might  be  slain  as  an  outlaw  (Ex.  xxii.  1-4). 

(2.)  T resjJ' I ss  and  injury  of  things  lent  to  be 
compensated  (Ex.  xxii.  5-15). 

(3.)  Peixersion  of  Justice  (by  bribes,  threats, 
etc.),  and  especially  oppression  of  strangers,  strictly 
forbidden  (Ex.  xxiii.  9,  &c.). 

(4.)  Kidnapping  to  he  punished  by  death  (Deut. 
xxiv.  7). 

9th  Command.  False  Witness  to  be  punished 
by  lex  talionis  (Ex.  xxiii.  1-3;  Deut.  xix.  10-21). 

Slander  of  a  wife's  chastity,  by  fine  and  loss  of 
power  of  divorce  (Deut.  xxii.  18,  19 ). 

A  fuller  consideration  of  the  tables  of  the  Teu 
Commandments  is  given  elsewhere.     [Ten  O^tjf- 

MANDMENTS.] 

(III.)  Laws  Jcdicial  and  Constitution  a  i_ 

(A.)    .JCKISDICTION. 

(a.)  Local  Judges  (generally  Levites,  as  more 
skilled  in  the  Law)  appointed,  for  ordinary  matters, 
probably  by  the  people  with  approbation  of  the 
supreme  authority  (as  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
Ex.  xviii.  25;  Deut.  i.  15-18),  through  all  the 
land  (Deut.  xvi.  18). 

(6.)  Appeal  to  the  Priests  (at  the  holy  place),  or 
to  the  judge ;  their  sentence  final,  and  to  be  ac- 
cepted under  pain  of  death.  See  Deut.  xvii.  8-13 
(comp.  appeal  to  Moses,  Ex.  xviii.  26). 

(c.)  Tvx)  tcitnesses  (at  least)  required  in  capital 
matters  (Num.  .xxxv.  30;  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7). 

(d.)  Punishment  (except  by  special  command)  to 
be  personal,  and  not  to  extend  to  the  family  (Deut. 
xxiv.  16). 

Stripes  allowed  and  limited  (Deut.  xxv.  1-3),  so 
as  to  avoid  outrage  on  the  human  ii-ame. 

AH  this  would  be  to  a  great  extent  set  aside  — 

1st.  By  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  king, 
see  1  Sam.  xxii.  11-19  (Saul);  2  Sam.  xii.  1-5, 
xiv.  4-11;  1  K.  iii.  16-28;  which  extended  even  to 
the  deposition  of  the  high-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17, 
18;  1  K.  u.  26,  27). 

The  practical  difficulty  of  its  being  carried  out  is 
seen  in  2  Sam.  xv.  '2-6,  and  would  lead  of  course 
to  a  certain  delegation  of  his  power. 

2d.  By  the  appointment  of  the  Seventy  (Num. 
xi.  24-30)  with  a  solemn  religious  sanction.  In 
later  times  there  was  a  local  Sanhedrim  of  23  in 
each  city,  and  two  such  in  .Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the 
Great  Sanhedrim,  consisting  of  70  members,  besides 
the  president,  who  was  to  be  the  high-priest  if  duly 
qualified,  and  controlling  even  the  king  and  high- 
priest.  The  members  were  priests,  scribes  (Levites), 
and  elders  (of  other  tribes).  A  court  of  exactly 
this  nature  is  noticed,  as  appointed  to  supreme 
power  by  Jehoshaphat.     (See  2  Chr.  xix.  8-11.) 

(B.)  Royal  Power. 

The  King's  Power  limited  hy  the  Law,  as  wrtt- 
ten  and  formally  accepted  by  the  king :  and  directly 
forbidden  to  be  despotic"  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20; 
comp.  1  Sam.  x.  25).  Yet  he  had  power  of  tax^ 
tion  (to  ylnth);  and  of  compulsory  service  (1  Sam. 
viii.  10-18);  the  declaration  of  war  (1  Sam.  xi.), 


a  Mi.itary  conquest  discouraged  by  the  prohibition    ample  ef  obedience  to  Vun  law,  see  2  3am   viii.  4,  an. 
If  the  use  of  horses.     (See  Josh.  xi.  6.)     For  an  ex-    of  disobedience  to  it  in  1  K.  x.  29-29. 
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etc.  'Iheie  ai'e  distinct  traces  of  a"n.»tu;il  con- 
tract "  (2  Sam.  V.  3  (Uaviil) ;  a  "  league  "  (JoasL), 
8  K.  xi.  17);  the  remonstrance  witli  IkeLoboaui 
being  clearly  not  extraordinary  (1  K.  xii.  1-G). 

The  Princes  of  the  Coni/reyation.  The  beads 
of  tbe  tribes  (see  Josb.  ix.  15)  seem  to  have  bad 
autliority  under  Joshua  to  act  for  the  people  (couip. 
1  Cbr.  xxvii.  lC-22);  and  in  the  later  times  "  the 
princes  of  J  udab  "  seem  to  have  had  power  to  con- 
trol both  tbe  king  and  tbe  priests  (see  Jer.  xxvi. 
10-24,  xxxviii.  4,  5,  &c.)- 

(C)  KoYAL  Revknue.  (See  Mich.  b.  ii. 
c.  7,  art.  59.) 

(1.)   Ttnth  of  produce. 

(2.)  Domain  land  (1  Cbr.  xxvii.  20-29).  Note 
confiscation  of  criminars  land  (1  K.  x.\i.  15). 

(3.)  Bond  stivice  (1  K.  v.  17,  18)  chiefly  on 
foreigners  (1  K.  ix.  20-22;  2  Cbr.  ii.  IG,  17). 

(4.)  Flocks  and  litrds  (1  Cbr.  xxvii.  29-31). 

(5.)    Tributes  (gifts)  from  foreign  kings. 

(G.)  Commerce;  especially  in  Solomon's  time 
(1  K.  X.  22,  29,  &c.). 

(IV.)  Ecclesiastical  and  Cekemoxial  Law. 

(A.)  Law  of  Sacuifick  (considered  as  the  si^n 
and  tbe  appointed  means  of  tbe  union  with 
God,  on  which  tbe  holiness  of  tbe  peoi)le 
depended). 

(1   )    Ol!Ul^■AHV  S.VCHI1ICK.S. 

(o.)    The   whole  Burnt- Offering   (Lev.  i.)  of 
the  herd  or  the  flock;  to  be  offered  contin- 
ually (Ex.  xxix.  38-42);  and  the  fire  on  the 
altar  never   to  be  extinguished    (Lev.    vi. 
8-13). 
(j3.)   The  Meai^Offering  (Lev.  ii.,  vi.  14-23) 
of  flour,  oil,  and  frankincense,  unleavened, 
and  seasoned  with  salt. 
{■y,)  The  Peaces  Offering  (I.ev.  iii.,  vii.  11-21 ) 
of  the  herd  or  tbe  flock;  either  a  tbank- 
oflfering,  or  a  vow,  or  fi-eewill  offering. 
(5,)    The  Sin- Offering,  or  Trespass- Offering 
(Ijev.  iv.,  v.,  vi.). 

(a.)    For   sins  committed  in  ignorance 

(I>ev.  iv.). 
(6.)  For    vows   unwittingly    made    and 
broken,    or   uncleanness    unwittingly 
contracted  (Lev.  v.). 
(c.)  For  sins  wittingly  committed  (Lev. 
vi.  1-7). 

;1.)    E.VTKAORDIXARY    SACRIFICES. 

(o-)  At   the    Consecration  of  Priests    (Lev. 

viii.,  ix.). 
(3. )  At  the  Purificnlion  of  Women  (I^v.  xii.). 
(-y.)  At  the  Cleansing  of  Lepers  (l^v.  xiii., 

xiv.). 
(8.)   On  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  {\jt\. 

xvi.). 
{(.)    On  the  Great  Festivals  (Ijbv.  xxiil.). 

'B.)  Law  of  Holiness  (arising  from  tbe  union 
witii  God  through  sacrifice). 

^l.)  Holiness  of  Persons. 

(a.)  Holiness  of  the  whole  people  as  "  children 
ofCiod"  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6;  l^v.  xi.-xv.,  xvii., 
xviii.;  Deut.  xiv.  1-21)  siiown  in 

(«.)  Tiie  Detlication  of  tbe  tirst-i)orn  (Ex. 
xiii.  2.  12.  13,  xxii.  29,  30,  Ac.);  and 
the  oHiMuii;  of  all  firstlings  and  first- 
fruit.t  (jieu-    xxvi..  etc.). 
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(/'.)  Distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  food 

(Lev.  xi.;  Deut.  xiv.). 
(c.)  Provision  for  purification  (I^v.  xii.. 

xiii.,  xiv.,  XV.;  Deut.  xxiii.  1-14). 
((/.)  ^iiws  against   disfigurement    {\jef. 

xix.    27;   Deut.  xiv.  1;  comp.  Deut 

XXV.  3,  against  excessive  scourging), 
(e.)  Laws  against   unnatural   marriagM 

and  lusts  (Lev.  xviii.,  xx.). 

(8)  Holiness  of  the  Prieits  (and  Levitcs) 

(a.)  Their  consecration   (Lev.  viii.,  ix.; 

Ex.  xxix.). 
(6.)  Their  special  qualifications  and  re- 
strictions (Lev.  xxi.,  xxii.  1-9). 
(c.)  Their  rights  (Deut.  xvii.  1-G;  Nam. 
xviii.)    and    authority    (Deut.    ivii. 
8-13). 
(2.)  Holiness  of  Places  and  Things. 

(a.)  The  Tabernacle  with  tbe  ark,  tbe  vail, 
the  altars,  tbe  laver,  tbe  priestly  robes,  etc. 
(Ex.  xxv.-xxviii.,  xxx.). 
(8.)  The  Holy  Place  chosen  for  tbe  perma- 
nent erection  of  tbe  tabernacle  (Deut.  xii., 
xiv.  22-29),  where  only  all  sacrifices  were  to 
be  ofl'ered,  and  all  tithes,  first-fruits,  vows, 
etc.,  to  be  given  or  eaten. 
(3.)  Holiness  of  Times. 

(o.)    The  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  9-11,  xxiii.  12, 

etc.). 
(8.)    The  Sabbatical  Year  (Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11; 

Lev.  XXV.,  1-7,  &c.). 
(y.)   The  Year  of  Jubilee   (Lev.  xxv.  8-16, 

•&c.). 
(5.)    The  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  3-27;  Lev.  xxiii. 

4-14). 
(e.)   The  Feast  of  Weeks  (Pentecost)  (Uv. 

xxiii.  15,  &c.). 
{(.)   The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.   xxiii. 

33-43). 
(,j.)   The    Feast    of    Trumpets  (I>ev.    xxiii. 

23-25). 
(e.)    The  Day  of  Atonement  (I^v.  xxiii.  26- 
32,  &c.). 
On  this  part  of  tbe  subject,  see   Festivals, 
Priests,  Tauekxacle,  Sacrifice,  etc. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  Law;  ita 
details  must  be  studied  under  their  several  heads; 
and  their  full  comprehension  requires  a  constant 
reference  to  the  circumstances,  physical  and  moral, 
of  the  nation,  and  a  comparison  with  tlie  corre- 
sponding ordinances  of  otlier  ancient  codes. 

Tbe  leading  principle  of  tbe  whole  is  its  Theo- 
cratic CiiAKACiER,  its  reference  (that  is)  of  all 
action  and  thoughts  of  men  directly  and  immtdi- 
olehi  to  the  will  of  God.  All  law,  indeed,  must 
ultimately  make  this  reference.  If  it  b.ises  itself 
on  tiie  sacredness  of  liuman  authority,  it  must 
finally  trace  that  authority  to  God's  appointment; 
if  on  tbe  rights  of  tbe  individual  and  the  need  of 
])r()tecting  tbeni,  it  must  consider  these  rights  as 
inherent  and  sacred,  l)ecause  implanted  by  tiio  band 
of  the  Creator.  Hut  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  as  also  of  all  Biblic.'U  history  and 
prophecy,  that  it  [lasses  over  nil  the  interme<liat« 
stejjs,  and  refers  at  once  to  (iod's  connnandnient  as 
tiie  foundation  of  all  bunmn  duty.  The  key  to  it 
is  found  in  the  ever-recurring  formula,  "  Ve  Khali 
ol>serve  all  these  statutes:  I  am  the  Loitn." 

It  (iiliows  from  this,  that  it  is  to  be  reirarded 
not  merely  as  a  law,  that  is,  a  rule  of  conduct 
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Dascd  on  known  truth  and  acknowledged  authority 
Dut  also  as  a  Revdation  of  God's  nature  and  his 
Jisi>en8ations.  In  this  view  of  it,  more  particu- 
brlj,  lies  its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament.  As  a  law,  it  is  definite  and  (generally 
speaking)  final;  as  a  revelation,  it  is  the  beginning 
of  the  great  system  of  prophecy,  and  indeed  bears 
within  itself  the  marks  of  gradual  development, 
from  the  first  simple  declaration  ("  I  am  the  Lord 
tl'.y  God")  in  Exodus  to  the  full  and  solemn  decla- 
ration of  his  nature  and  will  in  Deuteronomy. 
With  this  peculiar  character  of  revelation  stami^ed 
upon  it,  it  naturally  ascends  from  rule  to  principle, 
and  regards  all  goodness  in  man  as  the  shadow  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  "Ye  shall  be  holy:  for  I  the 
Ixrrd  your  God  am  holy  "  (Lev.  xix.  2,  &c. ;  comp. 
Matt.  V.  48). 

But  this  theocratic  character  of  the  Law  depends 
necessarily  on  the  belief  in  God,  as  not  only  the 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  world,  but  as,  by 
special  covenant,  the  head  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
It  is  not  indeed  doubted  that  He  is  ^he  king  of  all 
the  earth,  and  that  all  earthly  authority  is  derived 
from  Him;  but  here  again,  in  the  case  of  the 
Israelites,  the  intermediate  steps  are  all  but  ignored, 
and  the  people  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with 
Him  as  their  ruler.  It  is  to  be  especially  noticed, 
that  God's  claim  (so  to  speak)  on  their  allegiance 
is  based  not  on  his  power  or  wisdom,  but  on  his 
especial  mercy  in  being  their  Saviour  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage.  Because  thej  were  made  free  by 
Him,  therefore  they  became  his  servants  (comp. 
Rom.  vi.  19-22);  and  the  declaration,  which  stands 
at  the  opening  of  the  law  is  "  I  afii  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  Orouijht  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Kyypty 
(Comp.  also  the  reason  given  for  the  observation 
of  the  Sabbath  in  Deut.  v.  1.5;  and  the  historical 
prefaces  of  the  delivery  of  the  second  law  (Deut. 
i.-iii.);  of  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  by  Joshua 
(.Josh.  xxiv.  1-13) ;  and  of  the  rebuke  of  Samuel  at 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xii. 
6-15). 

This  immediate  reference  to  God  as  their  king 
is  clearly  seen  as  the  groundwork  of  their  whole 
polity.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  law  of  land, 
and  of  its  remarkable  provisions  against  alienation, 
lies  in  the  declaration,  "  The  land  is  mine,  and  ye 
are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me"  (l^v.  xxv. 
23).  As  in  ancient  Rome,  all  land  belonged  prop- 
erly t()  the  state,  and  under  the  feudal  system  in 
niediieval  Europe  to  the  king;  so  in  the  Jewish 
law  the  true  ownership  lay  in  Jehovah  alone.  The 
very  system  of  tithes  embodied  only  a  peculiar  form 
of  a  tribute  to  their  king,  such  as  they  were  familiar 
with  in  Egypt  (see  Gen.  xlvii.  23-20);  and  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits,  with  the  remarkable 
declaration  by  which  it  was  accompanied  (see  Deut. 
rxvi.  5-10),  is  a  direct  acknowledgment  of  God's 
immediate  sovereignty.  And,  as  the  land,  so  also 
the  persons  of  the  Israelites  are  declared  to  be  the 
absolute  property  of  the  I.ord,  by  the  dedication 
and  ransom  of  the  first-born  (Ex.  xiii.  2-13,  <t-c.), 
by  the  payment  of  the  half-shekel  at  the  numbering 
Df  the  people,  "  as  a  ransom  for  their  souls  to  the 
Lord  "  (Ex.  XXX.  11-lG);  and  by  the  limitation  of 
power  over  Hebrew  slaves,  as  contrasted  with  the 
absolute  mastership  permitted  over  the  heathen 
and  the  sojourner  (Lev.  xxv.  39-46). 

From  this  theocratic  nature  of  the  law  follow 
Important  deductions  with  regard  to  {n)  the  view 
which  it  takes  of  pohtical  society;  (6)  the  extent 
of  the  scope  of  the  law ;  (c)  the  penalties  by  which 
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it  is  enforced ;  and  {d)  the  character  which  it  seekf 
to  impress  on  the  people. 

(((.)  The  basis  of  human  society  is  ordinarily 
sought,  by  law  or  philosophy,  either  in  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  and  the  partial  delegation  of  them 
to  political  authorities ;  or  in  the  mutual  needs  of 
men,  and  the  relations  which  spring  from  them; 
or  in  the  actual  existence  of  power  of  man  over 
man,  whether  arising  from  natural  relationship,  or 
from  benefits  conferred,  or  from  physical  or  intel- 
lectual ascendency,  'i'he  maintenance  of  society  in 
supposed  to  depend  on  a  "  social  compact"  between 
governors  and  subjects ;  a  compact,  true  as  an  ab- 
stract idea,  but  untrue  if  supposed  to  have  Ijeen  a 
historical  reality.  The  Mosaic  Law  seeks  the  basis 
of  its  poUty,  first,  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God,  next  in  the  relationship  of  each  individual  to 
God,  and  through  God  to  his  countrymen.  It  is 
clear  that  such  a  doctrine,  while  it  contradicts  none 
of  the  common  theories,  yet  lies  beneath  them  all, 
and  shows  why  each  of  them,  bemg  only  a  secondary 
deduction  fi-om  an  ultimate  truth,  cannot  be  in 
itself  sufficient;  and,  if  it  claim  to  be  the  whole 
truth,  will  become  an  absurdity.  It  is  the  doctrine 
which  is  insisted  upon  and  developed  in  the  whole 
series  of  prophecy;  and  which  is  brought  to  its 
perfection  only  when  applied  to  that  universal  and 
spiritual  kingdom  for  which  the  jMosaic  system  was 
a  preparation. 

(b.)  The  Law,  as  proceeding  directly  from  God, 
and  referring  directly  to  Him,  is  necessarily  abso- 
lute in  its  supremncy  and  unlimited  in  its  scope. 

It  is  supreme  over  the  governors,  as  being  only 
the  delegates  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  it  is  incom- 
patible with  any  despotic  authority  in  thi-m.  This 
is  seen  in  its  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  master 
over  the  slave,  in  the  restrictions  laid  on  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  ordination  of  the  "  manner  of  the 
kingdom"  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20;  comp.  1  Sam.  x. 
25).  By  its  establishment  of  the  hereditary  priest- 
hood side  by  side  with  the  authority  of  the  heads 
of  tribes  ("the  i^rinces"),  and  the  subsequent 
sovereignty  of  the  king,  it  provides  a  balance  of 
powers,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as  subordinate. 
The  absolute  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  is  asserted  in 
the  earlier  times  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  judge; 
but  much  more  clearly  under  the  kingdom  by  the 
spiritual  conunission  of  the  prophet.  By  his  re- 
bukes of  priests,  princes,  and  kings,  for  abuse  of 
their  power,  he  was  not  only  defending  religion 
and  morality,  but  also  maintaining  the  divinely- 
appointed  constitution  of  Israel.  On  the  othei 
hand,  it  is  supreme  over  the  governed,  recognizing 
no  inherent  rights  in  the  individual,  as  prevailing 
against,  or  hmiting  the  law.  It  is  therefore  un- 
limited in  its  scope.  There  is  in  it  no  recognition, 
such  as  is  familiar  to  us,  that  there  is  one  class  of 
actions  directly  subject  to  the  coercive  power  of  law, 
while  other  clas.ses  of  actions  and  the  whole  realm 
of  thought  are  to  be  indirectly  guided  by  moral 
and  spiritual  influence.  Nor  is  there  any  distinc- 
tion of  the  temporal  authority  which  wields  the 
former  power,  from  the  spiritual  authority  to  which 
belongs  the  other.  In  fact  these  distinctions  would 
have  been  incompatible  with  the  character  and  ob- 
jects of  the  law.  They  depend  partly  on  the  want 
of  foresight  and  power  in  the  lawgiver;  they  could 
have  no  place  in  a  system  traced  directly  to  God : 
they  depend  also  partly  on  the  freedom  which  be- 
longs to  the  manhood  of  our  race;  they  could  no) 
therefore  be  appropriate  to  the  more  imperfect 
period  of  its  youth. 
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Thus  the  I>aw  regulated  the  whole  life  of  an 
Israelite.  His  iioiise,  his  tlress,  and  his  food,  liis 
domestic  an-ani;enieiits  and  the  distribution  of  his 
property,  all  were  determined.  In  the  laws  of  the 
tehsme  oi  dehts,  and  the  prohibition  of  usury,  the 
dictates  of  self-interest  and  the  natural  course  of 
conmiercial  traiisiRtions  are  sternly  checked.  His 
actions  were  rewarcled  and  punished  with  cjreat 
minuteness  and  strictness;  and  that  according  to 
the  standard,  not  of  their  consequences,  but  of 
their  intrinsic  morality;  so  that,  for  exam i)le,  forni- 
cation and  a<hiltery  were  as  severely  visited  as  thefl 
or  murder.  His  reliirious  worship  was  defined  and 
enforced  in  an  elaborate  and  unceasing  ceremonial. 
In  all  things  it  is  clear,  that,  if  men  subuiitte<i  to 
it  merely  as  a  law.  imposed  under  penalties  by  an 
irresistible  autliority.  and  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
means  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  a 
preparation  for  his  redemption,  it  would  well  de- 
serve from  Israelites  the  description  given  of  it  by 
St.  Peter  (.Vets  xv.  10),  as  "a  yoke  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  \yere  able  to  bear." 

(c.)  Tlie  i>tnid(it!t  and  rcwiirds  by  which  the 
Law  is  enforced  are  such  as  depend  on  the  direct 
theocracy,  ^\'ith  regard  to  individual  actions,  it 
maybe  noticed  tiuit,  as  generally  some  penalties  are 
inflicted  by  the  subordinate,  and  some  only  by  the 
supreme  authority,  so  among  the  Israelites  some 
penalties  came  from  the  hand  of  man,  some  directly 
from  the  pro\idence  of  God.  So  much  is  this  tlie 
case,  that  it  often  seems  doubtful  whether  the  threat 
that  a  "soul  shall  be  cut  oft'  from  Israel"  refers 
to  outlawry  and  excommunication,  or  to  such  mi- 
raculous puni.shments  as  tiiose  of  Nadab  and  .\bihu, 
or  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirani.  In  dealing  with 
tlie  nation  at  larsrc,  Moses,  regularly  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  refers  for  punishments  and  rewards 
to  the  providence  of  God.  This  is  seen,  not  only 
in  the  great  blessing  and  curse  which  enforces  the 
law  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  special  instances,  as,  for 
example,  in  tlie  promise  of  unusual  fertility  to  com- 
pensate for  the  sal)batical  year,  and  of  safety  of  the 
country  froin  attack  when  left  undefended  at  the 
three  great  festivals.  Whether  these  were  to  come 
from  natural  causes,  ?'.  e.  laws  of  his  providence, 
which  we  can  understand  and  foresee,  or  from  causes 
supernatural,  i.  c.  incomprehensible  and  inscrutal)le 
to  us,  is  not  in  any  case  laid  down,  nor  indeed  does 
it  affect  this  principle  of  tlie  Law. 

The  hearing  of  this  principle  on  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  reveliition  of  a  future  lift  in  the  Penlattncli 
is  easily  seen.  So  far  as  the  Law  deals  with  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  olivious  that  its  penalties 
and  rewanls  could  only  refer  to  this  life,  in  which 
alone  the  Jiation  exists.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  sui  h 
individual  acts  as  are  generally  cognizable  by  human 
law,  and  capalile  of  teniponij  punishments,  no  one 
would  expect  that  its  divine  origin  should  neces- 
sitate any  reference  to  the  world  to  come.  Hut  the 
sphere  of  nioml  and  religious  action  and  thought 
to  wliich  it  extends  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of 
human  laws,  and  the  scope  of  tiieir  ordinary  penal- 
ties, and  is  therefore  left  by  them  to  the  retribution 
of  (Jod's  inscruUible  justice,  which,  l«ing  but  im- 
perfectly seen  here,  is  contemplated  csjiecially  as 
exercised  in  a  future  state.  H^nce  arises  the  ex- 
(lectation  of  a  direct  revelation  of  this  future  state 
in  the  Mosaic  Law.  Such  a  revelation  is  certainly 
not  L'iven.  Waii)urton  (in  his  Divine  Leijalion  <f 
Musts)  even  builds  on  its  non-existence  an  ariru- 
(uent  for  the  supernatural  power  and  commission 
«f  the  law-giver,  who  could  promise  and  thrculen 
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retribution  from  the  providence  of  God  in  tbi'i  lif«? 
and  submit  his  predictions  to  the  test  of  actusJ 
experience.  The  truth  .seems  to  be  that,  in  a  law 
which  appeals  directly  to  God  himself  for  its  au- 
tliority and  its  sanction,  there  cannot  be  that  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  tiiis  life  and  the  next, 
which  is  drawn  for  those  whose  ix>wer  is  limited  bj 
the  srave.  Our  Lord  has  taught  us  (Matt.  xxii. 
31,  32)  that  in  the  very  revelation  of  God  as  the 
"  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  .laeob,"  tlie 
promise  of  immortality  and  future  retribution  was 
implicitly  contained.  We  may  apply  this  declara- 
tion even  more  strongly  to  a  law  in  which  God  was 
revealed  as  entering  into  covenant  with  Israel,  and 
in  them  drawing  mankind  directly  under  his  im- 
me<liate  government.  Mis  blessings  and  curses,  by 
tlie  very  tact  that  they  came  from  Him,  would  be 
felt  to  be  unlimited  by  time;  and  the  plain  and 
immediate  fulfillment,  which  they  found  in  this  life, 
would  be  accepted  as  an  earnest  of  a  deeper,  thouirh 
more  mysterious  completion  in  the  world  to  come. 
But  the  time  for  the  clear  revelation  of  this  truth 
was  not  yet  come,  and  therefore,  while  the  future 
life  and  its  retribution  is  impliefl,  yet  the  rewards 
and  penalties  of  the  present  life  are  those  which  are 
plainly  heltl  out  and  practically  dwelt  upon. 

*  Moses  was  of  course  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  held  by  the  Egyptians.  This  embraced 
the  following  particulars.  (1.)  The  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  after  death.  (2.)  The  immediate 
descent  of  every  s»ul,  at  death,  into  HhJls,  or  the 
under- world.  (3.)  The  inspection  of  the  soul  in 
Hades  by  judges  and  tests,  with  a  view  to  determine 
its  moral  character.  (4.)  The  remanding  of  the 
wicked  from  Hades  to  a  degraded  form  of  existence 
in  this  world,  as  for  instance,  in  the  body  of  a  pig. 
(5.)  The  progress  of  the  justified,  through  vario\js 
experiences,  sometimes  purgatorial,  up  to  the  YAy- 
sium  of  the  gods.  (6.)  A  final  judgment  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  incorri<;ibly  wicke<l.  (7.)  The 
reunion  of  the  justified  soul  with  its  mummified 
body.  (See /j'lW.  iVfmr,  January  1808,  p.  G9.)  Ac- 
cording to  ICgyptian  theology  the  future  condition 
of  the  soul  was  determined  by  its  conduct  in  the 
present  life.  The  Isnielites  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  same  ]iriiiciple;  and  the  absence  of  ap 
explicit  statement  of  it  in  their  Law  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  beloiiL'ed  to  the 
sphere  of  theology  rather  than  of  legislation,  and 
Wiis  assumed  lhrtm<;hout  as  the  basis  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  spiritual,  holy,  and  eternal  Jehovah. 
J.  P.  T. 

{d.)  Hut  perhaps  the  most  important  consequence 
of  the  theocratic  nature  of  the  Law  was  the  jitculiar 
clidriicler  (f  i/uudnisn  which  it  sought  to  iinprtsi 
on  the  piiiple.  (ioodness  in  its  relation  to  man 
takes  the  forms  of  righteousne.ss  and  love;  in  its 
independence  of  all  relation,  the  form  of  purity,  and 
in  its  relation  to  (iod,  that  of  piety.  Laws,  whicn 
contemplate  men  chiefly  in  their  mutual  relations, 
endeavor  to  enforce  or  protect  in  them  the  first  twc 
qualities;  the  Mosaic  I^w,  besjinning  with  piety, 
as  its  first  object,  enforces  most  emphatically  th» 
purity  es.sential  to  those  who.  by  their  union  witt 
God,  have  recovered  the  hope  of  intrinsic  iioodnew 
wliile  it  views  rigliteou.sness  and  love  rather  as  de 
ductions  from  these  than  as  indejiendent  object* 
1  Not  that  it  neglects  these  qualities;  on  the  con- 
trarv  it  is  full  of  precepts  wliich  show  a  hiiib  con- 
ception and  lender  care  of  our  relative  duties  tc 
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man;''  but  these  can  hardly  be  called  its  distin- 
guishing features.  It  is  most  instructive  to  refer 
to  the  religious  preface  of  the  Law  in  Ueut.  vi.-xi. 
(especially  to  vi.  4-13),  where  all  is  based  on  the 
first  great  commandment,  and  to  observe  the  sub- 
ordinate and  dependent  character  of  "  the  second 
that  is  like  unto  it,"'  — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself;  I  am  the  Lord"  (Lev.  xi.K.  18). 
On  the  contrary,  the  care  for  the  purity  of  the 
people  stands  out  remarkably,  not  only  in  the  en- 
forcement of  ceremonial  "  cleanness,"  and  the  mul- 
titude of  precautions  or  remedies  against  any  breach 
of  it,  but  also  in  the  severity  of  the  laws  against 
sensuality  and  self-pollution,  a  severity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Mosaic  code  before  all  others  ancient 
and  modern.  In  punishing  these  sins,  as  committed 
againsit  a  man's  own  self,  without  reference  to  their 
effect  on  others,  and  in  recognizing  purity  as  having 
a  substantive  value  and  glory,  it  sets  up  a  standard 
of  individual  morality,  such  as,  even  in  Greece  and 
Borne,  philosophy  reserved  for  its  most  esoteric 
teaching. 

Now  in  all  this  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  appeal 
is  not  to  any  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  to  the 
obligations  of  communion  with  a  Holy  God.  The 
subordination,  therefore,  of  this  idea  also  to  the 
religious  idea  is  enforced ;  and  so  long  as  the  due 
supremacy  of  the  latter  was  preserved,  all  other 
duties  would  find  their  places  in  proper  harmony. 
But  the  usurpation  of  that  supremacy  in  practice 
by  the  idea  of  personal  and  national  sanctity  was 
that  which  gave  its  peculiar  color  to  the  Jewish 
character.  In  that  character  there  was  intense 
religious  devotion  and  self-sacrifice;  there  was  a 
high  standard  of  personal  holiness,  and  connected 
with  these  an  ardent  feeling  of  nationality,  based 
on  a  great  idea,  and,  therefore,  finding  its  vent  in 
their  proverbial  spirit  of  proselytism.  But  there 
was  also  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  all  unbelievers, 
»nd  a  forgetfulness  of  the  e.\istence  of  any  duties 
towards  them,  which  gave  even  to  their  religion  an 
antagonistic  spirit,  and  degraded  it  in  after-times 
to  a  ground  of  national  self-glorification.  It  is  to 
be  traced  to  a  natural,  though  not  justifiable  per- 
version of  the  law,  by  those  who  made  it  their  all; 
and  both  in  its  strength  and  its  weaknesses  it  has 
reappeared  remarkably  among  those  Christians  who 
have  dwelt  on  the  0.  T.  to  the  neglect  of  the  New. 
It  is  evident  that  this  characteristic  of  the 
Israelites  would  tend  to  preserve  the  seclusion 
which,  under  God's  providence,  was  intended  for 
them,  and  would  iu  its  turn  be  fostered  by  it.  We 
may  notice,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  many  subordinate  provisions  tending  to  the 
same  direction.  Such  are  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  basis  of  society  and  property,  and  the 
provision  against  its  accumulation  in  a  few  hands; 
the  discouragement  of  commerce  by  the  strict  laws 
as  to  usury,  and  of  foreign  conquest  by  the  laws 
against  the  maintenance  of  horses  and  chariots;  as 
well  as  the  direct  prohibition  of  intermarriage  with 
idolaters,  and  the  indirect  prevention  of  all  familiar 
intercourse  with  them  by  the  laws  as  to  meats  —  all 
these  things  tended  to  impress  on  the  Israelitish 
polity  a  character  of  periuanence,  stability,  and 
comparative  isolation.  Like  the  nature  and  posi- 
tion of  the  country  to  which  it  was  in  great 
neasure  adapted,  it  was  mtended  to  preserve  in 
purity  the  witness  borne  by  Israel  for  God  in  the 
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«  See,  for  example,  Ex.  xxi.  7-11,  28-35,  xxiii.  1- 
Peut.  xxii.  1-4,  xxiT.  10-22,  &c.,  &c. 


darkness  of  heathenism,  until  the  time  should  come 
for  the  gathering  in  of  all  nations  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham. 

[II.  In  considering  the  relation  of  the  Law  to 
the  future,  it  is  important  to  be  guided  by  the 
general  principle  laid  down  in  Heb.  vii.  19,  "  The 
Law  made  nothing  perfect"  {OuSif  (TeAe'noaev  d 
JslSfxos)-  This  principle  will  be  applied  in  different 
degrees  to  its  bearing  (a)  on  the  after  history  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  before  the  coming  of 
Christ;  (6)  on  the'  coming  of  our  Lord  Himself; 
and  (c)  on  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 

(a.)  To  that  after-history  the  Law  was,  to  » 
great  extent,  the  key;  for  in  ceremonial  and  crim- 
inal law  it  was  complete  and  final ;  while,  even  iu 
civil  and  constitutional  law,  it  laid  down  clearly 
the  general  principles  to  be  afterwards  more  fully 
leveloped.  It  was  indeed  often  neglected,  and  even 
forgotten.     Its  fundamental  assertion  of  the  The- 

acy  was  violated  by  the  constant  lapses  into 
idolatry,  and  its  provisions  for  the  good  of  man 
•whelmed  by  the  natural  course  of  human 
selfishness  (.Jer.  xxxiv.  12-17);  till  at  last,  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  its  very  existence  was  unknown, 
and  its  discovery  was  to  the  kuig  and  the  people  aa 

second  publication;  yet  still  it  formed  the  stan- 
dard from  which  they  knowingly  departed,  and  to 
which  they  constantly  returned;  and  to  it  there- 
fore all  which  was  peculiar  in  their  national  and 
hidividual  character  was  due.  Its  direct  influence 
was  probably  greatest  in  the  periods  before  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  The  last  act  of  Joshua  was  to 
bind  the  Israelites  to  it  as  the  charter  of  their 
occupation  of  the  conquered  land  (Josh.  xxiv. 
24-27);  and,  in  the  semi-anarchical  period  of  the 
judges,  the  Law  and  the  Tabernacle  were  the  only 
centres  of  anything  hke  national  unity.  The 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  was  due  to  an  impa- 
tience of  this  position,  and  a  desire  for  a  visible 
and  personal  centre  of  authority,  much  the  same  in 
nature  as  that  which  plunged  them  sg  often  in 
idolatry.  The  people  were  warned  (1  Sam.  xii. 
G-2.5)  that  it  involved  much  danger  of  their  for- 
getting and  rejecting  the  main  principle  of  the 
Law  —  that  "Jehovah  their  God  was  their  Iving." 
The  truth  of  the  prediction  was  soon  shown.  Even 
under  Solomon,  as  soon  as  the  monarchy  became 
one  of  great  splendor  and  power,  it  assumed  a 
heathenish  and  polytheistic  character,  breaking  the 
Law,  both  by  its  dishonor  towards  God,  and  its 
forbidden  tyranny  over  man.  Indeed  if  the  Law 
was  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of  abstract  rules, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  knowledge  of  a  Persona] 
God,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  over- 
borne by  the  "presence  of  a  \isible  and  personal 
authority. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  from  the  time  of  the  estab  • 
lishment  of  the  kingdom  began  the  prophetic  office. 
Its  object  was  to  enforce  and  to  perfect  the  Law,  by 
bearing  witness  to  the  great  truths  on  which  it  was 
built,  namely,  the  truth  of  God's  government  over 
all,  kings,  priests,  and  people  alike,  and  the  con- 
sequent certainty  of  a  righteous  retribution.  It  is 
plain  that  at  the  same  time  this  witness  went  fa» 
beyond  the  Law  as  a  definite  code  of  institutions. 
[t  dwelt  rather  on  its  great  principles,  which  were 
to  transcend  the  special  forms  in  which  they  were 
embodied.  It  frequently  contrasted  (as  in  Is.  i., 
etc.)  tjie  external  observance  of  form  with  tb« 
spiritual  homage  of  the  heart.  It  tended  there- 
I  fore,  at  least  indirectly,  to  the  time  when,  awwrdinjj 
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to  the  well-known  contrast  drawn  by  Jeremiuh,  the 
Law  written  on  the  tables  of  stone  should  give 
place  to  a  new  Covenant,  depending  on  a  law 
written  on  the  heart,  and  therefore  coercive  no 
longer  (.ler.  xxxi.  31-34).  In  this  they  did  but 
carry  out  the  prediction  of  the  I^w  itself  (Deut. 
xviii.  9-22),  and  prepare  the  way  for  "the  Prophet' 
who  was  to  come. 

Still  the  I^w  remained  as  the  distinctive  standard 
of  the  people.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  tlie 
separation,  the  deliberate  rejection  of  its  leading 
principles  by  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  was  the 
beginning  of  a  gradual  declension  into  idolatry  and 
heathenism.  But  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  very 
dinsion  of  the  monarchy  and  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  its  splendor,  and  the  need  of  a  prijiciple  to 
assert  against  the  superior  material  power  of  Israel, 
brought  out  the  Law  once  more  in  increased  honor 
and  influence.  In  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  we 
find,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  taken  by  the 
Invites  in  their  circuits  through  the  land,  and  the 
people  taught  by  it  (2  Chr.  xvii.  9).  We  find  it 
especially  spoken  of  in  the  oath  taken  by  the  king 
"  at  his  pillar  "  in  the  Temple,  and  made  the  stan- 
dard of  reference  in  the  reformations  of  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah  (2  K.  xi.  14,  xxiii.  3 ;  2  Chr.  xxx.,  xxxiv. 
14-31). 

Far  more  was  this  the  case  after  the  Captivity. 
The  revival  of  the  existence  of  Israel  was  hallowed 
by  the  new  and  solemn  puMication  of  the  Law  by 
Ezra,  and  the  institution  of  the  syn^ogues,  through 
which  it  became  deeply  and  familiarly  known. 
[Ezra.]  The  loss  of  the  independent  monarchy, 
and  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  both  combined  to 
throw  the  Jews  back  upon  the  Law  alone,  as  their 
only  distinctive  pledge  of  nationality,  and  sure 
guide  to  truth.  The  more  they  mingled  with  the 
other  subject-nations  under  the  Persian  and  Grecian 
•empires,  the  more  eagerly  they  clung  to  it  as  their 
distinction  and  safeguard;  and  opening  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  to  the  heathen,  by  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.,  based  on  it  their  proverbial  eagerness  to 
proselytize.  This  love  for  the  Law,  rather  than 
any  abstract  patriotism,  was  the  strength  of  the 
Maccabean  struggle  against  the  SjTiaris,"  and  the 
success  of  that  struggle,  enthroning  a  Le\itical 
power,  deepened  the  feeling  from  which  it  sprang. 
It  so  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  people  that  open 
idolatry  became  impossible.  The  certainty  and 
authority  of  the  Law's  commandments  amidst  the 
perplexities  of  paganism,  and  the  spirituality  of  its 
doctrine  as  contrasted  with  sensual  and  carnal 
idolatries,  were  the  favorite  boast  of  tiie  Jew,  and 
the  secret  of  his  influence  among  the  heathen.  The 
Law  thus  became  the  moulding  influence  of  the 
Jewish  character;  and,  instead  of  being  looketl 
U[X)n  as  subsidiary  to  the  promise,  and  a  means  to 
its  fulfillment,  was  exalted  to  supreme  importance 
aa  at  once  a  means  and  a  pledge  of  national  and 
individual  sanctity. 

This  feeling  laid  bold  of  and  satisfied  the  mass 
of  the  people,  harmonizing  as  it  did  with  their 
ever-increasing  spirit  of  an  almost  fanatic  nation- 
ality, until  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The  Phari- 
sees, truly  representing  the  chief  strength  of  »lie 
people,  systematizcfl  this  feeling:  they  gave  it  fresh 
ft»d,  and  assumed  a  predomiii-ant  leadership  over 
it  by   the  floating   mass  of  tradition   which   they 
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gradually  accumulated  around  the  Law  as  a  i  ucleus 
The  popular  use  of  the  word  "lawless"  (avofios) 
as  a  term  of  contempt  (Acts  ii.  23 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  21 ) 
for  the  heathen,  and  even  for  the  uneducated  mass 
of  their  followers  (John  vii.  49),  marked  and  stereo- 
ty{)ed  their  principle. 

Against  thj  idolatry  of  the  Law  (which  when 
imported  into  the  Christian  Church  is  described  and 
vehemently  denounced  by  St.  Paul),  there  were  two 
reactions.  The  first  was  that  of  the  S.vddlxeks; 
one  which  had  its  basis,  according  to  conmion  tra- 
dition, in  the  idea  of  a  higher  love  and  service  of 
God,  independent  of  the  Law  and  its  sanctions;  but 
which  degenerated  into  a  speculative  infidelity,  and 
an  anti-national  system  of  pohtics,  and  which 
probably  h.id  but  Lttle  hold  of  the  people.  The 
other,  that  of  the  Essexes,  was  an  attempt  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  the  formal  law,  and  assert  it« 
ideas  in  all  fullness,  freedom,  and  purity.  In  ita 
practical  form  it  assumed  the  character  of  high  and 
ascetic  devotion  to  God;  its  si)eculative  guise -is 
seen  in  the  school  of  Philo.  as  a  tendency  not 
merely  to  treat  the  commands  and  history  of  the 
I.aw  on  a  symbolical  principle,  iiut  actually  to 
allegorize  them  into  mere  abstractions.  In  neither 
form  could  it  be  permanent,  because  it  had  no 
suffi>/ient  relation  to  the  needs  and  realities  of 
human  nature,  or  to  the  personal  Subject  of  all  the 
Jewish  promises;  but  it  was  still  a  declaration  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Law  in  itself,  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  its  absorption  into  a  higher  principle  of 
unity.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  I^w  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.  It  was  full  of  effect  and  blessing, 
when  used  as  a  means;  it  became  hollow  and  in- 
sufficient, when  made  an  end. 

(6.)  The  relation  of  the  I.aw  to  the  advent  of 
Christ  is  also  laid  down  clearly  by  St.  Paul.  "  The 
Law  was  the  TraiSayceyhs  els  XpiffrSv,  the  servant 
(that  is),  whose  task  it  was  to  guide  the  child  to 
the  true  teacher  (Gal.  iii.  24):  and  Christ  was  "the 
end"  or  object  "of  the  Law"  (Rom.  x.  4).  As 
being  subsidiary  to  the  promise,  it  had  accom- 
plished its  purpose  when  the  promise  was  fulfilled. 
In  its  national  asjjcct  it  had  existed  to  guard  the 
faith  in  the  theocracy.  The  chief  hindrance  to  that 
faith  had  been  the  difficulty  of  rcilizing  the  invisi- 
ble presence  of  God,  and  of  conceiving  a  com- 
munion with  the  infinite  Godhead  which  should  not 
crush  or  absorb  the  finite  creature  (comp.  Deut.  v. 
24-27;  Num.  xvii.  12,  13;  Job  ix.  32-35,  xiii.  21, 
22;  Is.  xlv.  15,  Ixiv.  1,  Ac).  From  that  had  come 
in  earlier  times  open  idolatry,  and  a  half-idolatrous 
longinj;  for  and  trust  in  the  kingdom;  in  after- 
times  the  substitution  of  the  Law  for  the  promise. 
This  difficulty  was  now  to  pass  away  forever,  in 
the  Incarnation  of  t)ie  Godhead  in  One  truly  and 
visibly  man.  The  guardianship  of  the  Law  was 
no  lonu'er  needed,  for  the  visible  and  i)ersoiial 
presence  of  the  Messiah  required  no  further  witness. 
Moreover,  in  the  I>aw  itself  there  had  always  l«een 
a  tendency  of  the  fundamental  idea  to  burst  tiie 
formal  Iwjnds  which  confined  it.  In  looking  to  (iod 
as  es|)ecially  their  King,  the  Israelites  were  inherit- 
\ua  a  privilece,  l>elon<;ing  origin.ally  to  all  mankind, 
and  dcstineii  to  revert  to  them.  Vet  that  element 
of  tlie  Liw  which  was  local  and  national,  now  most 
prizwl  of  all  by  the  Jews,  tended  to  limit  this  gift 
to  them,  and  place  them  in  a  position  nnfaconistie 
to  the  rot  of  the  world.  It  nee<led  therefore  to 
pa-ts  away,  liefore  .all  men  could  be  bn>Ui.'iit  into  ■ 
kin<rdi>m,  where  there  was  to  lie  "  neither  Jew  nc 
Gentile,  barbarian,  ScjthL-in,  bond  or  free.' 
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In  its  individual,  or  what  is  usually  called  its 
'moral"  aspect,  the  Law  bore  equally  the  stamp 
of  traiisitoriness  and  insufficiency.  It  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  declared  the  authority  of  truth  and  good- 
ness over  man's  will,  and  taken  for  granted  in  man 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  which  could  recognize  that 
authority;  but  it  had  done  no  more.  Its  presence 
had  therefore  detected  the  existence  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  sin,  as  alien  aUke  to  God's  will  and  man's 
true  nature ;  but  it  had  also  brought  out  with  more 
vehement  and  desperate  antagonism  the  power  of 
sin  dwelling  in  man  as  fallen  (Koni.  vii.  7-25).  It 
only  showed  therefore  the  need  of  a  Saviour  from 
sin,  and  of  an  indwelling  power  which  should' 
enable  the  spirit  of  man  to  conquer  the  "  law  "  of 
evil.  Hence  it  bore  witness  of  its  own  insufficiency, 
and  led  men  to  Christ.  Already  the  prophets, 
speaking  by  a  living  and  indwelling  spirit,  ever 
fresh  and  powerful,  had  been  passing  beyond  the 
dead  letter  of  the  law,  and  indirectly  condemning 
it  of  insufficiency.  But  there  was  need  of  "  the 
Prophet"  who  should  not  only  have  the  fullness  of 
the  spirit  dwelling  in  Himself,  but  should  have  the 
power  to  give  it  to  others,  and  so  open  the  new- 
dispensation  already  foretold.  When  He  had  come, 
and  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  implanted  in  man  a 
free  internal  power  of  action  tending  to  God,  the 
restraints  of  the  Law,  needful  to  train  the  childhood 
of  the  world,  became  unnecessary  and  even  injm-ious 
to  the  free  development  of  its  manhood. 

The  relation  of  the  Law  to  Christ  in  its  sacrificial 
and  ceremonial  aspect,  will  be  more  fully  considered 
elsewhere.  [Sacrifice.]  It  is  here  only  neces- 
sary to  remark  on  the  e\idently  typical  character 
of  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices,  on  which  alone 
their  virtue  depended ;  and  on  the  imperfect  em- 
bodiment, in  any  body  of  mere  men,  of  the  great 
truth  which  was  represented  in  the  priesthood. 
By  the  former  declaring  the  need  of  Atonement, 
by  the  latter  the  possibility  of  Mediation,  and  yet 
in  itself  doing  nothing  adequately  to  realize  either, 
the  Law  again  led  men  to  Him,  who  was  at  once 
the  only  Mediator  and  the  true  Sacrifice. 

Thus  the  Law  had  trained  and  guided  man  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  Messiah  in  his  threefold 
character  of  King,  Prophet,  and  Priest;  and  then, 
its  work  being  done,  it  became,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  trusted  in  it,  not  only  an  encumbrance 
but  a  snare.  To  resist  its  claim  to  allegiance  was 
therefore  a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  the  days  of 
St.  Paul,  and,  in  a  less  degi-ee,  in  after-ages  of  the 
Church. 

(c.)  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  it  has  any 
obligation  or  existence  under  the  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel.  As  a  means  of  justification  or  salva- 
tion, it  ought  never  to  have  been  regarded,  even 
before  Christ ;  it  needs  no  proof  to  show  that  still 
less  can  this  be  so  since  He  has  come.  But  yet 
the  question  remains  whether  it  is  binding  on 
Christians,  even  when  they  do  not  depend  on  it 
for  s.alvation. 

*  It  seems  clear  enough,  that  its  formal  coercive 
authority  as  a  whole  ended  with  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  It  is  impossible  to  separate, 
though  we  may  distinguish,  its  various  elements: 
't  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  for  he  who  offended 
"in  one  point  against  it  was  guilty  of  all  "  (.James 
'i.  10).  Yet  it  referred  throughout  to  the  Jewish 
X)venant,  and  in  many  points  to  the  constitution, 
the  customs,  and  even  the  local  circumstances  of 
the  people.  That  covenant  was  preparatory  to  the 
ShrisliAu,  in  which  it  is  now  absorbed ;  those  cus- 
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toms  and  0')servanees  have  passed  away.  It  follows, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  formal  obli- 
gation to  the  Law  must  have  ceased  with  the  basis 
on  which  it  is  grounded.  This  conclusion  in 
stamped  most  unequivocally  with  the  authoritj 
of  St.  Paul  through  the  whole  argument  of  tha 
Epistles  to  the  Komans  and  to  the  Galatians  That 
we  are  "  not  under  law  "  (Kom.  vi.  14,  15;  Gal.  v 
18);  "that  we  are  deiid  to  law"  (Kom.  vii.  4-6, 
Gal.  ii.  19),  "  redeemed  from  under  law  "  (Gal.  iv. 
5),  etc.,  etc.,  is  not  only  stated  without  any  limita- 
tion or  exception,  but  in  many  places  is  made  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  contrast  between  the  ear- 
lier and  later  covenants.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  make  distinctions  in  this  respect  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  Law,  or  to  avoid  the  conclusicn 
that  the  formal  code,  promulgated  by  Moses  and 
sealed  with  the  prediction  of  the  blessing  and  the 
curse,  caimot,  as  a  law,  be  binding  on  the  Chris- 
tian. 

But  what  then  becomes  of  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord,. that  He  came  "not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but 
to  perfect  it,"  and  that  "not  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
of  it  shall  pass  away?"  what  of  the  fact  conse- 
quent upon  it,  that  the  Law  has  been  reverenced  in 
all  Christian  churches,  and  had  an  important 
influence  on  much  Christian  legislation  ?  The 
explanation  of  the  apparent  contradiction  lies  in  the 
difference  between  positive  and  moral  obligation. 
The  pusilice  obligation  of  the  Law,  as  such,  hat 
passed  away;  but  every  revelation  of  God's  Will, 
and  of  the  righteousness  and  love  which  are  its  ele- 
ments, imposes  a  mwal  obligation,  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  being  known,  even  on  those  to  whom  it 
is  not  primarily  addressed.  So  flir  as  the  Law  of 
Moses  is  such  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to 
mankind  at  large,  occupying  a  certain  place  in  the 
education  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  so  far  its  declara- 
tions remain  for  our  guidance,  though  their  coer- 
cion and  their  penalties  may  be  no  longer  needed. 
It  is  in  their  general  principle,  of  course,  that  they 
remain,  not  in  their  outward  form;  and  our  Lord 
has  taught  us,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  ^Mount,  that 
these  principles  should  be  accepted  by  us  in  a  more 
extended  and  spiritual  development  than  they  could 
receive  in  the  time  of  Closes. 

To  apply  this  principle  practically  there  is  need 
of  much  study  and  discretion,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish what  is  local  and  temix)rary  from  what  is 
universal,  and  what  is  mere  external  form  from 
what  is  the  essence  of  an  ordinance.  The  moral 
law  undoubtedly  must  be  most  permanent  in  ita 
influence,  because  it  is  based  on  the  nature  of  man 
generally,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  modified 
by  the  greater  prominence  of  love  in  the  Christiaji 
system.  Yet  the  political  law,  in  the  main  prin- 
ciples which  it  lays  down  as  to  the  sacredness  and 
resiwnsibility  of  all  authorities,  and  the  rights 
which  belong  to  each  individual,  and  which  neither 
slavery  nor  even  guilt  can  quite  eradicate,  has  its 
permanent  value.  Even  the  ceremonial  law,  by  its 
enforcement  of  the  purity  and  jjerfection  needed  in 
any  service  offered,  and  in  its  disreiiard  of  mere 
costliness  on  such  service,  and  limitation  of  it 
strictly  to  the  prescribed  will  of  GckI,  is  still  in 
many  respects  our  best  guide.  In  special  cases 
(as  for  example  that  of  the  sabliatical  law  and  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  degrees)  the 
question  of  its  authority  must  depend  on  the  furthei 
inquiry,  whether  the  basis  of  such  laws  is  one  com- 
mon to  all  human  nature,  or  one  peculiar  to  ths 
Jewish  people.     This  inquiry  will  be  difficult,  eape- 
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cially  in  the  distinction  of  tlie  essence  from  the 
form;  but  b_v  it  alone  can  the  original  question  be 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  answered. 

I'or  the  cliief  authorities,  see  Winer,  Reaho. 
"Gesetz."  Miclia«lis  {Mus.  Gei-tdtt)  is  valuable 
for  facts  and  antiquities,  not  much  so  for  theory. 
Ewald,  Gisch.  des  Vul/ces  Israel,  vol.  ii.  j)p. 
124-205,  is  most  instructive  and  suggestive  as  to 
the  main  ideas  of  tlie  Law.  But  after  all,  tbe  most 
important  parts  of  tbe  subject  need  little  else  than 
a  careful  study  of  the  Law  itself,  and  the  references 
to  it  contained  in  the  N.  T.  A.   B. 

*  The  moral  law  does  not  derive  its  obligation, 
from  the  preceptive  form  of  the  ten  commandments. 
Every  duty  there  enjoined,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  lies  in  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  and  was  in  force  from  the  beginning. 
And  even  the  Sabbath  was  observed  upon  moral 
grounds  before  the  decalogue  gave  it  such  promi- 
nence as  a  [X)sitive  institution.  If  then  the  deca- 
logue as  a  national  code  passed  away  with  the 
Jewish  polity,  as  some  interpret  2  Cor.  iii.'T,  the 
moral  force  of  its  precept^s  remains  unimpaired  for 
all  mankind. 

Kwald,  who  regards  the  institution  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  purely  Mosaic,  yet  says  concerning  it,  "  the 
Sabbath,  thougli  the  simplest  and  most  .spiritual, 
is  at  the  same  time  the  wisest  and  most  fruitful  of 
institutions.  Nothing  could  be  devised  which 
would  require  so  few  outward  signs  or  equipments, 
iior  which  would  so  directly  lead  man  both  to  sup- 
ply what  is  lost  in  the  tumult  of  life,  and  effectually 
to  turn  his  thoughts  again  to  the  liigher  and  the 
etenial.  Thus  it  becomes  the  true  symbol  of  the 
higher  religion  which  now  entered  into  the  world, 
and  the  most  eloquent  witness  to  the  greatness  of 
the  human  soul  which  firs!  grasj^ed  the  idea  of  it." 
Hence  the  Sabbath  rests  upon  the  indestructible 
grounds  of  the  moral  law. 

It  has  been  fitly  said  that  "  the  legislation  of  the 
I'entatcucli  is  impregnated  with  Eyyiitian  memo- 
ries." The  diet,  the  dress,  and  the  ablutions  of 
the  priests,  the  details  of  the  sacrifice,  the  scape- 
goat and  the  red-heifer,  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
the  waters  of  jealousy,  and  various  purifying  cer- 
emonies, show  a  corresixjndence  more  or  less  marked 
with  ICgyptiaii  customs.  The  same  is  ti-ue  of  some 
of  the  more  humane  and  delicate  provisions  of  the 
Law  concerning  widows  and  orphans,  the  poor  and 
Bla\'cs,  the  rights  tof  private  property,  etc.  But  such 
incidental  corresjwndences,  while  confirming  its 
author's  acquaintance  with  Egypt,  by  no  means 
detract  from  that  superiority  whicii  marks  the  Law 
of  Moses  as  an  etliical  and  spiritual  code.  In  ad- 
dition to  authorities  above  named,  see  Saalschiitz, 
das  Mos.  Redd;  J.  Salvador,  Uislnire  des  Jiislilu- 
tions  de  Mu'ise ;  Itev.  W.  Smith,  T/ie  PenUUcuch  ; 
Ebers,  ^C'jypten  imddie  Biiditr  Moses.  J.  P.  T. 

LAWYER  (vofiiKSs).  The  title  "  lawyer  " 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  title 
"  8cril)e,"  botli  on  account  of  its  etymolo^'ienl 
meauiiig,  and  also  because  the  man,  who  is  called  a 


"  It>  most  commentators  (Trench,  AJXord,  Tholuck, 
(/uck«)  the  (listiuction  which  tirestrcll  insists  on  Is  rc- 
<ect«d  a.'<  utterly  uiitcniible.  It  may  be  urged,  .how- 
»Ter,  (1)  that  it  is  the  distinction  dmwn  by  a  scholar 
(ike  Ilcrmann  ("  I'onitur  autcm  airo  iionnini  d«  origiiie 
•ecundH,  cum  in  oniiine  prima  usurpetur  ««."  quoted 
oy  Wahl,  fUiivis  N.  T.);  (2)  that  though  both  mip;ht 
XMDe  to  b"  u.wd  apart  with  liardly  any  shade  of  diOi-r- 
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"lawyer"  in  Matt.  xxii.  35  and  Luke  x.  2u  if 
called  "one  of  the  scribes  "  in  Mark  xii.  28.  (f 
tbe  common  reading  in  Luke  xi.  44,  45,  46, !«  cor 
rect,  it  will  be  decisive  against  this;  for  there,  aftei 
our  Ivord's  denunciation  of  the  '•  scribes  and  I'hari- 
sees,"  we  find  that  a  lawyer  said,  "  Master,  thus 
saying,  thou  reproachest  us  also.  And  Jesus  said. 
Woe  unto  you  aku  ye  lawyers."  But  it  is  likely 
that  the  true  reading  refers  the  passage  to  the 
Pharisees  alone.  By  the  use  of  the  word  vofuKSs 
(in  Tit.  iii.  9)  as  a  simple  adjective,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  title  "  scribe  "  was  a  leiral  and 
official  designation,  but  that  the  name  yofxiK6s  v^ski 
properly  a  mere  epithet  signifying  one  "  learned  in 
the  law  "  (somewhat  hke  the  ol  (k  y6/j.ov  in  Horn, 
iv.  14),  and  oidy  used  as  a  title  in  common  par- 
lance (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii.  13,  "  Zenaa 
the  lawyer  ").  This  would  account  for  the  com- 
parative unfrequency  of  the  word,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  always  used  in  connection  with  "  Pharisees," 
Tiever,  as  the  word  "  scribe  "  so  often  is,  in  con- 
nection with  "chief  priests"  and  "elders." 
[.Scribes.]  A.  B. 

LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS.  [See  Supple- 
ment to  Baptisji,  vol.  i.  p.  242  ff".] 

LAZ'ARUS  iAd(apos'  Luzarus).  In  thii 
name,  which  meets  us  as  belonging  to  two  charac- 
ters in  the  N.  T.,  we  may  recognize  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  old  Hebrew  Elaizar  (TertuU.  Be  Idol., 

Grotius,  et  ai).  The  corresponding  "^^^  /  appears 
in  the  Talmud  (Winer,  Renlwb.  s.  v.).  In 
Josephus,  and  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha (1  Jlacc  viii.  17;  2  Mace.  vi.  18),  the  more 
frequent  form  is  'EAea^apos;  but  Aa^a/)os  occurs 
also  {B.  .J.  V.  13,  §  7). 

1.  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  the  brother  of  Martha 
and  Mary  (John  xi.  1).  All  that  we  know  of  him 
is  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  that 
records  little  more  than  the  facts  of  his  death  and 
resurrection.  We  are  able,  however,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  principles  of  a  true  historical  crit- 
icism, to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  heli)ing  us, 
with  at  least  some  measure  of  probability,  to  fill  up 
these  scanty  outlines.  In  proportion  as  we  bring 
the  scattered  notices  together,  we  find  them  com- 
bining to  form  a  picture  far  more  distinct  and 
interesting  than  at  first  seemed  possible;  and  the 
distinctness  in  this  case,  though  it  is  not  to  lie  mis- 
taken for  certainty,  is  yet  less  misleading  than  that 
whicii,  in  other  cases,  seems  to  arise  from  the  strong 
statements  of  apocryplial  traditions.  (1.)  The  lan- 
guage of  John  xi.  1  implies  that  the  sisters  were 
the  better  known.  Lazarus  is  "of  {anS)  Bethany, 
of  the  village  (^k  rris  Kd/^-ns)  of  Mary  and  her 
sister  Martha."  No  stress  can  be  lard  on  the 
difference  of  the  prepositions  (Meyer  and  l^simpe, 
in  loc),  but  it  suggests  as  possible  the  inference 
that  while  Lazarus  was,  qt  the  time  of  St.  John's 
narrative,  of  Bethany,  he  was  yet  described  as  from 


the 


of  Luke 


already  known  as  the 


dwelling-place  of  the  two  sisters  (Greswell,  On  the 
Villaye  if  Martha  and  Mary,  Dissert.  V.  ii.  545)." 


ence,  their  use  in  close  juxtaposition  might  still  be 
antithetical,  and  that  this  vaa  more  likely  to  be  with 
one  who,  thougli  writing  in  Urvck,  was  not  using  it 
as  his  native  tongue  ;  (3)  that  John  i.  45  is  open  to  Um 
same  doubt  as  tliis  passage;  (4)  that  our  Lord  ia 
always  said  to  be  otto,  never  ex  .Na^optr. 

In  connection  with  this  verse  may  be  notice 
the  Vulg.  trau«latioD,  "  de  ca*tellc  llartha>," 
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From  this,  and  from  the  order  of  the  three  names 
in  John  xi.  5,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Lazarus 
was  the  youngest  of  the  family.  The  absence  of 
the  name  from  the  nan-ative  of  Luke  x.  38-42,  and 
his  subordinate  position  {eh  tmi/  avaKeiixevwv)  in 
the  feast  of  John  xii.  2,  lead  to  tlie  same  conclusion. 
(2.)  The  house  in  which  the  feast  is  held  appears, 
from  John  xii.  2,  to  be  that  of  the  sisters.  ^lartha 
"  sen-es,"  as  in  Luke  x.  40.  JIary  takes  upon  her- 
self that  which  was  the  special  duty  of  a  hostess 
towards  an  honored  guest  (conip.  Luke  vii.  4G). 
The  impression  left  on  our  minds  by  this  account, 
if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  that  they  were  the  givers 
of  the  feast.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  G,  Mark  siv.  3,  the 
same  fact  "  appears  as  occurring  in  "  the  house  of 
^>itnon  tlie  Leper:  '"  but  a  leper,  as  such,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  lead  a  separate  life,  and 
certainly  could  not  have  given  a  feast  and  received 
a  multitude  of  guests.  Among  the  conjectural  ex- 
planations which  have  been  given  of  this  difference,  * 
the  hypothesis  that  tliis  Simon  was  the  father  of 
the  two  sislei-3  and  of  Lazarus,  that  he  had  been 
smitten  with  leprosy,  and  that  actu;xl  death,  or  the 
civil  deatli  that  followed  on  his  dise  ise,  had  left  his 
children  free  to  act  for  themsehes,  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  any  other,  and  has  some  support  in 
eai'ly  ecclesiastical  traditions  (Xiceph.  //.  A',  i.  27; 
Theophyl.  in  loc;  comp.  Kwald,  Geschichle,  v. 
357).  Why,  if  this  were  so,  the  house  should  be 
described  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  as  it  is; 
why  the  name  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus  should  be 
altogether  passed  over,  will  be  questions  that  will 
meet  us  further  on.  (3.)  All  the  circumstances 
of  John  xi.  and  xii.,  —  the  feast  for  .so  many  guests, 
the  number  of  friends  who  come  from  Jerusalem 
to  condole  with  the  sisters,  left  with  female  rela- 
tions, but  without  a  brother  or  near  kinsuian  (John 
xi.  19),  the  alabaster-box,  the  ointment  of  spike- 
nard very  costly,  the  funeral  vault  of  their  own.  — 
point  to  wenlth  and  social  {X)sition  above  the  average 
(comp.  Trench,  Mintcles,  29).  The  peculiar  sense 
which  attaches  to  St.  John's  use  of  oi  'lovSaToi 
(comp.  Meyer  on  John  xi.  19),  as  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  otlier  words, 
as  equivalent  to  Scribes  and  Elders  and  Pharisees, 
suggests  the  further  inference  that  these  visitors  or 
friends  belonged  to  that  class,  and  that  previous  re- 
lations must  have  connected  them  with  the  family 
of  Uethany.  (4.)  A  comparison  of  Matt.  xxvi.  6, 
Mark  xiv.  3,  with  Luke  vii.  36,  44,  suggests  another 
conjecture  tliat  harmonizes  with  and  in  part  explains 
the  foregoing.  To  assume  the  identity  of  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  latter  narrative  with  that  of  the  former  (so 
Grotius),  of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  with  Mary 
the  sister  of  I^azarus,  and  of  one  or  both  of  these 
with  Mary  Magdalene  (Lightfoot,  //ncm.  §  33,  vol. 
iii.  75),  is  indeed  (in  spite  of  the  authorities,  critical 
and  patristic,  which  may  be  arrayed  on  either  side) 
^together  arbitrary  and  uncritical.      It  would  be 
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hardly  less  so  to  infer,  fi-om  the  mnv  lecuneiice 
of  so  common  a  name  as  Simon,  the  identity  of  the 
leper  of  the  one  narrative  with  the  I'harisee  of  tlie 
uther;  nor  would  the  case  be  much  strengthem-J 
y  an  appeal  to  the  interpreters  who  have  main- 
tained that  opinion  (comp.  Chrysost.  Hoin.  in 
Matt.  Ixxx. ;  Grotius,  in  Mail.  xxvi.  G;  Ijghtfoot, 
I.  c;  Winer,  Rtnlwb.  s.  v.  Simon).  [Comp.  M.ARTf 
M.\Gi>KLEXE  and  Simon.]  There  are  howevei 
some  other  facts  which  fall  in  with  this  hypothesis, 
and  to  that  extent  confirm  it.  If  Simon  the  leper 
were  also  a  I'harisee,  it  would  explain  the  fact 
just  noticed  of  the  friendship  between  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus  and  the  members  of  that  party  in  Jeru- 
salem. It  would  account  also  for  the  ready  utter- 
ance by  JMartha  of  the  chief  article  of  the  creed  ol 
the  I'harisees  (John  si.  24).  Mary's  lavish  act  of 
love  would  gain  a  fresh  interest  for  us  if  we  thought 
of  it  (as  this  conjecture  would  lead  us  to  think)  as 
growing  out  of  the  recollection  of  that  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  won)an  that  was  a  sinner.  The 
disease  which  gave  occasion  to  the  later  name  may 
have  supervened  after  tlie  incident  which  St.  Luke 
records.  The  difference  between  the  localities  of  the 
two  histories  (that  of  Luke  vii.  being  apparently  in 
Gahlee  near  Nain,  that  of  Matt.  xxvi.  and  I\Iark 
xiv.  in  Bethany)  is  not  greater  than  that  whicti 
meets  us  on  comparing  Luke  x.  38  with  .lohn  xi.  1 
(comp.  Greswell,  Diss.  I.  c).  It  would  follow  on 
this  assumption  that  the  Pharisee,  whom  we  thus 
far  identify  with  the  father  of  Lazarus,  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  members  of  that  sect,  sent  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  new  teacher  (comp. 
Ellicotfs  flukt'in  Ltclures,  p.  1G9):  that  he  looked 
on  him  partly  with  reverence,  partly  with  suspicion ; 
that  in  his  dwelling  there  was  a  manifestation  of 
the  sympathy  and  love  of  Christ,  which  could  not 
but  leave  on  those  who  witnessed  or  heard  of  it, 
and  had  not  hardened  themselves  in  formalism,  a 
deep  and  permanent  impression.  (5.)  One  other 
conjecture,  bolder  [jerhaps  than  the  others,  may  yet 
be  hazarded.  Admitting,  as  must  be  admitted,  the 
absence  at  once  of  all  direct  evidence  and  of  tra- 
ditional authority,  there  are  yet  some  coincidences, 
at  least  remarkable  enough  to  deserve  attention, 
and  which  suggest  the  identification  of  Lazarus 
with  the  young  ruler  that  had  great  possessions, 
of  Matt,  xix.,  Mark  x.,  Luke  xviii.c  The  age 
(veavias,  Matt.  xix.  20,  22)  agrees  with  what  h  is 
been  before  inferred  (see  above,  1),  as  does  the  fact 
of  wealth  al)Ove  the  average  with  what  we  know  of 
the  condition  of  the  family  at  Bethany  (see  2). 
If  the  father  were  an  influential  Pharisee,  if  there 
were  ties  of  some  kind  uniting  the  family  with  that 
body,  it  would  be  natural  enough  that  the  son, 
even  in  comparative  youth,  should  occupy  the  .tosi- 
tion  of  an  ^pxcov-  The  character  of  the  young 
ruler,  the  reverence  of  his  salutation  (SiSoitkoA* 
ayade,  Mark  x.  17)  and  of  his  attitude  (yoi'vnc-ij- 


consequent  traditions  of  a  Castle  of  Lazarus,  pointed 
out  to  mediseval  pilgrims  among  the  ruins  of  the  vil- 
age,  which  had  become  famous  by  a  church  erected 
kn  his  honor,  and  had  taken  its  Arab  name  (Uvairieh, 
IT  Elazarieh)  from  him.      [Betu.\nt    vol.  i.  195  b.] 

a  The  identity  has  been  questioned  by  some  har- 
uonists  ;   but  it  will  be  discussed  under  3imo>i. 

''  Meyer  assumes  (on  Matt.  xxvi.  6)  that  St.  John, 
ks  an  eye-witness,  fe-ives  the  true  account,  St.  Matthew 
Ind  3t.  Mark  an  erroneous  one.  I'aulus  and  Ureswell 
•ilggM't  that  Simon  wua  the   husband,  living  or  de- 


ceased, of  Martha  ;  Grotius  and  Kuiniil,  that  he  was  s 
kinsman,  or  a  friend  who  gave  the  feast  for  them. 

c  The  arrangement  of  Greswell,  Tischcndorf,  and 
other  harmonists,  which  places  the  inquiry  of  tlie  ri<:b 
ruler  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Uazaru.»,  is  ot 
course  destructive  of  tliis  hypothesis.  It  should  b« 
remembered,  however,  that  Greswell  assigns  the  «u)u« 
posiciou  to  the  incident  of  Luke  x.  38-42.  The  ordei 
here  followed  is  that  given  in  the  present  work  by  D* 
Thomson  under  OosPEis  and  jEsus  CHRIST,  by  LighC 
foot,  ond  by  Alford. 
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(ray,  ibid.),  liis  eajer  yearniii<ij  after  efcrnal  life,  the 
itrict  traiiiins;  of  his  youth  in  the  couiniaiidiDents 
of  (Jod,  the  blameless  prohity  of  his  outward  life, 
h11  these  would  agree  with  what  we  niijiht  expect 
ill  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  in  the  brother  of  one  who 
had  chosen  "  the  good  part."  It  may  be  noticed 
further,  that  as  his  spiritual  condition  is  essentially 
that  which  we  find  about  the  same  period  in 
Martha,  so  the  answeri-eturned  to  him,  "One  tiling 
thdu  lackest,"  and  that  given  to  her,  "  One  thing 
is  needful,"  are  substantially  identical."  Hut  fur- 
ther, it  is  of  this  rich  young  man  that  St.  Mark 
uses  the  emphatic  word  ("  Je^sus,  beholding  him, 
tovtdhhn,"  ^-yoTrrjfrev)  which  is  used  of  no  others 
in  the  Gospel-histcry,  save  of  the  Ijeloxed  Apostle 
uid  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  (.John  xi.  5).  We 
can  hardly  dare  to  believe  that  that  love,  with  all 
the  yearning  pity  and  the  fervent  prayer  which  it 
implied,  would  be  altogether  fruitless.  There  might 
be  for  a  time  the  hesitation  of  a  divided  will,  but 
the  half-prophetic  words,"  with  God  all  tilings  are 
possible,"  '•  there  are  last  that  shall  be  first,"  for- 
bid our  hasty  condemnation,  as  they  forljade  that 
of  the  disciples,  and  prepare  us  to  hope  that  some 
discipline  would  yet  1)0  found  to  overcome  the  e\  il 
which  waa  eating  into  and  would  otherwise  destroy 
80  noble  and  beautiful  a  soul.  However  strongly 
the  absence  of  the  name  of  l.azarus,  or  of  the  locality 
to  which  he  belonged,  may  seem  to  militate  against 
this  hypothesis,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  just  the  same  singular  and  perplexing  omission 
in  the  narrative  of  the  anointing  in  Matt.  xxvi.  and 
Mark  xiv. 

Combining  these  inferences  then,  we  get,  with 
iome  measure  of  likelihood,  an  insight  into  one 
Bsjiect  of  the  life  of  the  Divine  Teacher  and  Friend, 
full  of  the  most  living  interest.  The  village  of 
Bethany  and  its  neighliorhood  were  —  probably  from 
the  first,  certainly  at  a  later  period  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  —  a  frequent  retreat  from  the  controver- 
sies and  tumults  of  .lerusalem  (John  xviii.  2;  Luke 
xxi.  37,  xxii.  39).  At  some  time  or  other  one 
household,  wealthy,  honorable,  belonging  to  tiie 
better  or  Nicodemus  section  of  the  Pharisees  (see 
above,  1,  2,  3),  learns  to  know  and  reverence  him. 
There  may  have  been  within  their  knowledge  or  in 
their  presence,  one  of  the  most  signal  proofs  of  his 
love  and  compassion  for  the  outcast  (sup.  4).  Dis- 
ease or  death  removes  the  father  from  the  scene, 
and  the  two  sisters  are  left  with  their  younger 
brother  to  do  as  they  think  right.  They  appear  at 
Bethany,  or  in  some  other  village,  where  also  they 
had  a  home  (Luke  x.  38,  and  GreswcU,  /.  c),  as 
loving  and  reverential  disciples,  each  according  to 
her  character.  In  them  and  in  the  brother  over 
whom  they  watch,  He  finds  that  which  is  worthy 
of  his  love,  the  craving  for  truth  and  holiness,  the 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness  which 
shall  assuredly  be  filled.  Hut  two  at  least  need  an 
education  in  the  spiritual  life.  Martha  tends  to 
re.st  in  outward  activity  and  Pharisaic  dogmatism, 
and  docS  not  rise  to  the  thought  of  an  eternal  life 
as  actually  present.  I^zanis  (see  5)  oscillates  be- 
tween the  attractions  of  the  higher  life  and  those 


•I  The  rcKcmblance  Is  drawn  out  In  a  striking  and 
oeautiful  piiKBOge  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Quia 
iiv.,,  §10). 

h  By  gome  Interpreters  the  word  wa«  taken  m  = 
«aTf</>tAi)<Tfi'.  It  «■'"<  tlic  rpcfivi'd  mbblnic  custom  for 
the   teuclier   to   kltw   the    bruw  uf   the   BcUolar   whom 
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of  the  wealth  and  honor  which  surround  tl.j  path 
w.ay  of  his  life,  and  does  not  see  how  deep  and  wide 
were  the  commandments  which,  as  he  tliouglit,  he 
had  "kept  from  his  youth  up."  The  searching 
words,  the  loving  look  and  act,*  fail  to  undo  the 
evil  which  has  been  coiToding  his  inner  life.  The 
discipline  which  could  provide  a  remedy  for  it  was 
among  the  things  that  were  "  impossible  with 
men,"  and  "  possible  with  God  only."  A  few 
weeks  pass  away,  and  then  comes  the  sickness  of 
.lohn  xi.  One  of  the  sharp  malignant  fevers  of  I'al- 
estine  c  cuts  off  the  life  tliat  was  so  precious.  The 
sisters  know  how  truly  the  1  )ivine  Friend  has  loved 
him  on  whom  their  love  and  their  hopes  centered. 
They  send  to  Mim  in  the  iiclief  that  the  tidings  of 
the  sickness  will  at  once  draw  Him  to  them  (.lohn 
xi.  3).  Slowly,  and  in  words  which  (tljough  after- 
wards understood  otherwise)  must  at  the  time  have 
.seemed  to  the  disciples  those  of  one  upon  whom 
the  truth  came  not  at  once  but  by  degrees,  he  pre- 
pares them  for  the  worst.  "  This  sickness  is  not 
unto  death  "  —  "  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleejietii  "  — 
"  Lazarus  is  dead."  The  work  which  He  was  doing 
as  a  teacher  or  a  healer  (.lohn  x.  41,  42)  in  Heth- 
abara,  or  the  other  Bethany  (.John  x.  40,  and  i.  28), 
was  not  interrupted,  and  continues  for  two  days 
after  the  message  reaches  him.  'Ilien  comes  the 
journey,  occupying  two  days  more.  A\'hen  He  and 
his  disciples  come,  three  dajs  have  pas.?ed  since  the 
burial.  The  friends  from  .Jerus.ilem,  chiefly  of  the 
Pharisee  and  ruler  class,  are  there  with  their  con- 
solations. The  sisters  receive  the  Prophet,  each 
.according  to  her  character,  Martha  hastening  on  to 
meet  Him,  Jlary  sitting  still  in  the  house,  both 
giving  utterance  to  the  sorrowful,  half-reproachful 
thought,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here  my  brother 
had  not  died"  (.lohn  xi.  21-32).  His  sympathy 
with  their  .sorrow  leads  Him  also  to  weep  as  if  He 
felt  it  in  all  the  power  of  its  hopelessness,  though 
He  came  with  the  pur[iose  and  the  power  to  remove 
it.  Men  wonder  at  what  they  look  on  as  a  sign  of 
the  intensity  of  his  aflection  for  him  who  had  been 
cut  off  (.lohn  xi.  3.5.  30).  They  do  not  jierhaps  see 
that  with  this  emotion  there  mingles  indignation 
((VfBptluiriaaTO,  •'olin  xi.  33,  38)  at  their  want  of 
faith.  Then  comes  the  work  of  might  as  the  answer 
of  the  prayer  which  the  Son  offers  to  the  Father 
(.lohn  xi.  41,  42).  The  stone  is  rolled  away  from 
the  mouth  of  the  rock-chamber  in  which  the  body 
had  been  placed.  The  F>angelist  writes  as  if  he 
were  once  again  living  through  every  sight  and 
sound  of  that  hour.  He  records  what  could  never 
fade  from  his  memory  any  more  than  could  the 
recollection  of  his  glance  into  that  other  sepulchre 
(comp.  .lohn  xi.  44,  with  xx.  7).  "  Ho  that  was 
dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave- 
clothes  ;  and  his  face  waa  bound  about  with  a 
napkin." 

It  is  well  not  to  break  in  upon  the  silence  which 
hangs  over  the  interval  of  that  "  four  days'  sleep  " 
(comp.  Trench,  i\fir(ict€S,  I.  c).  In  nothing  does 
the  Gospel  narrative  contrast  more  strongly  with 
the  mythical  histories  which  men  have  imagined 
of  those  who  have  returned  from  the  unseen  world,'' 


answers  piTe  special  promise  of  wisdom  and  holiness. 
Comp.  Orotlus,  ad  loe. 

c  The  chnnicter  of  the  di.«caM  Is  Inferred  from  it« 
rnplil  progres,i,  and  from  tlie  fear  expressed  by  Martha 
(.Inhn  xi.  39).     Comp.  I^mpc,  nil  Inc. 
,    'I  The  return  of  Kr  tlio  Armenian  CPIiitn,  Rrp.  x 
aud  CuuuiuRhnin   of  Melrcwo  (Bcde,  Ertl.  Hi".  ».  12 
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Uid  with  the  legends  which  in  a  luter  age  have 
gathered  round  the  name  of  I.azariis  (WriLjhf s  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory,  p.  107),  than  in  this  absence 
of  all  attempt  to  describe  the  experiences  of  the 
human  soul  that  had  passed  from  the  hfe  of  sense 
to  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  thus  much 
at  least  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  that  we 
may  understand  what  has  yet  to  come,  that  the 
man  who  was  thus  recalled  as  on  eagle's  wings  from 
the  kingdom  of  the  grave  (comp.  the  language  of 
the  complaint  of  Hades  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  I'isehendorf,  Evang.  Apoc.  p.  305) 
must  have  learnt  "  what  it  is  to  die  "  (comp.  a  pas- 
sage of  great  beauty  in  Tennyson's  In  Memorintn, 
xxxi.,  xxxii.)-  The  soul  that  had  looked  with  open 
gaze  upon  the  things  behind  the  veil  had  passed 
through  a  discipline  sufficient  to  burn  out  all  selfish 
love  of  the  accidents  of  his  outward  life.«  There 
may  have  been  an  inward  resuirection  parallel  with 
the  outward  (comp.  Olshausen  m/  lac).  What 
men  had  given  over  as  impossible  had  been  shown 
in  a  twofold  sense  to  be  possible  with  God. 

One  scene  more  meets  us,  and  then  the  life  of 
the  family  which  has  come  before  us  with  such  day- 
light clearness  lapses  again  into  obscurity.  The 
fame  of  tlie  wonder  spreads  rapidly,  as  it  was  likely 
to  do,  among  the  ruling  class,  some  of  whom  had 
witnessed  it.  It  becomes  one  of  the  proximate 
occasions  of  the  plots  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  our 
Ixird's  life  (-lohn  xi.  47-53).  It  brings  Lazarus  no 
less  than  -lesus  within  the  range  of  their  enmity 
(.lohn  xii.  10),  and  leads  perhaps  to  his  withdrawing 
for  a  time  from  Bethany  (Greswell).  They  persuade 
themselves  apjiarently  that  they  see  in.  him  one  who 
has  been  a  sharer  in  a  great  imposture,  or  who  has 
been  restored  to  life  through  some  demoniac  agency.'' 
But  others  gather  round  to  wonder  and  congratulate. 
In  the  house  which,  though  it  still  bore  the  father's 
name  {sup.  1),  was  the  dweUing  of  the  sisters  and 
the  brother,  there  is  a  supper,  and  Lazarus  is  there, 
and  Martha  serves,  no  longer  jealousk,  and  Mary 
pours  out  her  love  in  the  costly  offering  of  tiie 
spikenard  ointment,  and  finds  herself  once  again 
misjudged  and  hastily  condemned.  The  conjecture 
which  has  been  ventured  on  above  connects  itself 
with  this  fact  also.  The  hidignant  question  of 
Judas  and  the  other  disciples  implies  the  txpecta- 
tion  of  a  lavish  distriliution  among  the  poor.  They 
look  on  the  feast  as  like  that  which  they  had  seen 
in  the  house  of  Matthew  the  publican,  the  farewell 
banquet  given  to  large  numljers  (comp.  John  xii. 
9,  12)  by  one  who  was  renouncing  the  habits  of  his 
former  life.  If  they  had  in  their  minds  the  recol- 
lection of  the  words,  "  Sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,"  we  can  understand  with  what  a  sharp- 
ened ed^'e  their  reproach  would  come  as  they  con- 
trasted the  command  which  their  Lord  had  gi\en 
with  the  "waste"  which  He  thus  approved.  After 
this  all  direct  knowledge  of  Lazarus  ceases.  We 
may  think  of  him,  however,  as  sharing  in  or  wit- 
nessing the  kingly  march  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 


may  be  taken  as  two  t\  pical  nistances,  appearing  under 
circumstances  the  mo^t  contrasted  possible,  yet  having 
not  a  few  features  in  common. 

"  A  tradition  of  more  than  average  interest,  bearing 
an  this  point,  is  mentioned  (though  without  an  au- 
thority) by  Trench  {Miracles,  1.  C).  The  first  question 
wbed  by  Lazarus,  on  his  return  to  life,  was  whether 
he  should  die  again.  He  heard  that  he  wa«  still  sub- 
ject to  the  common  doom  of  all  men,  and  was  never 
iftrwaTds  seeti  to  smile. 
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(^lark  xi.  1).  "enduring  life  again  that  P;»380V« 
to  keep  "  (Keble,  Christian  Year,  .\dvent  Sunday). 
The  sistei-s  and  the  brother  must  have  watched 
eagerly,  during  those  days  of  rapid  change  and 
wonderful  expectation,  for  the  evening's  return  to 
Bethany  and  the  hours  during  which  '•  He  lodged 
there"  (Matt.  xxi.  17).  It  would  be  as  plausiljle 
an  explanation  of  the  strange  fact  recorded  by  St. 
Mark  alone  (xiv.  51)  as  any  other,  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  Lazarus,  whose  home  was  near,  who 
nnist  ha\e  known  the  place  to  which  the  Lord 
"oftentimes  re.sorted,"  was  drawn  to  the  garden 
of  (iethsem.ane  by  the  appro.ach  of  the  oiScers  "  with 
their  torches  and  lanterns  and  weapons"  (.John 
xviii.  3),  and  in  the  haste  of  the  night-alarm,  rushed 
eagerly,  "  with  the  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked 
body,"  to  see  whether  he  was  in  time  to  rendoi 
any  help.  Whoever  it  may  have  been,  it  was  not 
one  of  the  company  of  professed  disciples.  .Tt  was 
one  who  was  drawn  by  some  strong  impulse  to 
follow  Jesus  when  they,  all  of  them,  "  forsook  him 
and  fled."  It  was  one  whom  the  high-priest's 
servants  were  eager  to  seize,  as  if  destined  for  a 
second  victim  (comp.  John  xii.  10),  when  they  made 
no  effort  to  detain  any  other.  The  linen-cloth 
{(Tivhiliv),  forming,  as  it  did,  one  of  the  "soft 
raiment "'  of  Matt.  xi.  8,  used  in  the  dress  and  in 
the  funerals  of  the  rich  (Mark  xv.  46 ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
59),  points  to  a  form  of  hfe  like  that  which  we  have 
seen  reason  to  assign  to  Lazarus  (comp.  also  the 
use  of  the  word  in  the  LXX.  of  Judg.  xiv.  12,  and 
Prov.  xxxi.  24).  Uncertain  as  all  inferences  of  this 
kind  must  be,  this  is  perhaps  at  least  as  plausible 
as  those  which  identify  the  form  that  appeared  so 
startlingly  with  St.  John  (Ambrose,  Chrysost.  Greg. 
Mag.) ;  or  St.  Mark  (Olshausen,  Lange,  Isaac 
Williams,  On  the  Passion,  p.  30);  or  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  (Epiphan.  Hcer.  p.  87,  13; 
comp.  Meyer,  ad  Inc.);  and,  on  this  hypothesis, 
the  omission  of  the  name  is  in  harmony  with  the 
noticealile  reticence  of  the  first  three  Gospels 
throughout  as  to  the  menJ^ers  of  the  family  at 
Bethany.  We  can  hardly  help  believing  that  to 
them,  as  to  others  ("  the  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once,"  1  Cor.  xv.  6),  was  manifested  the  presence 
of  their  risen  Lord;  that  they  must  have  been 
sharers  in  the  Pentecostal  gifts,  and  have  taken 
their  place  among  the  members  of  the  infant  Church 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  first  days  of  its  overflowing 
love;  that  then,  if  not  before,  the  command,  "  Sell 
that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,"  was  obeyed 
by  the  heir  of  Bethany,  as  it  was  by  other  possessors 
of  lands  or  houses  (.Acts  ii.  44,  45).  But  they  had 
chosen  now,  it  would  seem,  the  better  part  of  a 
humble  and  a  holy  life,  and  their  names  appear  uo 
more  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  Apocryphal  tra- 
ditions even  are  singularly  scanty  and  jejune,  as  if 
the  silence  which  "sealed  the  lips  of  the  Evan- 
gelists "  had  restrained  others  also.  We  almost 
wonder,  looking  at  the  wild  luxuriance  with  which 
they   gather  round   other  names,  that   they  have 


&  The  explanation,  "  He  casteth  out  devils  by  Beel 
zebub  "  (Matt.  ix.  34,  x.  25  :  Mark  iii.  22,  &c.),  which 
originated  with  the  scribes  of  Jerusalem,  would  nat- 
urally be  applied  to  such  a  case  as  this.  That  it  wag 
so  ap;)lied  we  may  infer  from  the  statement  in  tha 
Sep/ier  Toldnth  Jeshn  (the  rabbinic  anticipation  of 
another  Lebeti  Jcsit),  that  this  and  other  like  nuraclei 
were  wrought  by  the  mystic  power  of  the  rabbalistk 
Shemhamphora,<!h.  or  other  magical  formula  (I 
Comm.  in  Joan.  xi.  44). 
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Qothing  more  to  tell  of  Lazarus  tlian  the  meagre 
tale  that  follows:  lie  lived  for  thirtj-  years  after 
his  resurrection,  and  died  at  the  aire  of  sixty 
(Epiphan.  Ihm:  i.  G52).  AVhen  he  came  forth 
from  the  tomb,  it  was  with  the  bloom  and  fragrance 
as  of  a  bridegroom  {'Ava<popiL  TliAaTov,  'I'hilo,  Cod 
Apoc.  N.  T.  p.  807).  He  and  his  sisters,  with 
Mary  the  wife  of  Clcophas,  and  other  disciples,  were 
gent  out  to  sea  by  the  Jews  in  a  leaky  boat,  but 
miraculously  escaped  destruction,  and  were  brought 
safely  to  Marseilles.  There  he  preached  the  (iospel, 
ind  founded  a  church,  and  became  its  bisiiop. 
After  many  years,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  and  was 
buried,  some  said,  there;  others,  at  Citium  in 
Cyprus.  Finally  his  bones  and  those  of  Mary  jNIag- 
ddene  were  bi-ought  from  Cyprus  to  Constantinople 
by  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  a  church 
erected  to  liis  honor.  Some  apocryphal  books  were 
extant  bearing  his  name  (comp.  'I'hilo,  Codnx  Apoc. 
N.  T.  p.  711;  Baronius,  ad  MnrtyruL  Rom.  Due. 
%\\\. ;  and  for  some  wild  Provenoal  legends  as  to 
the  later  adventures  of  Martha,  Migne,  Diet,  ch  la 
Bible,  s.  V.  "Marthe").  These  traditiotis  have, 
no  personal  or  historical  interest  for  us.  In  one 
instance  only  do  they  connect  themselves  with  any 
fact  of  importance  in  the  later  history  of  Christen- 
dom. The  Canons  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris  occupied 
a  Priory  dedicated  (as  one  of  the  chief  churches  at 
Marseilles  had  been)  to  St.  Lazarus.  This  was 
assigned,  in  1033,  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Congre- 
gation founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  I'aul,  and  the 
mission-priests  sent  forth  by  it  consequently  became 
conspicuous  as  the  Lazarists  (Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  July  six.). 

The  question  why  the  first  three  Gospels  omit 
all  mention  of  so  wonderful  a  fact  as  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  has  i'rom  a  comparatively  eaily  period 
forced  itself  upon  interpreters  and  apologists.  Ka- 
tionalist  critics  have  made  it  one  of  their  chief 
points  of  attack,  directly  on  the  trustworthiness  of 
St.  John,  indirectly  on  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel 
history  as  a  whole.  S|)inoza  professed  to  make  this 
the  crucial  instance  by  which,  if  he  had  but  proof 
of  it,  he  would  be  determined  to  embrace  the 
common  faith  of  Christians  (Bayle,  Ilici.  a.  v. 
"Spinoza").  Woolston,  the  maledicentissinnis  of 
English  Deists,  asserts  that  the  story  is  "  brimful! 
of  absurdities,"  "a  contexture  of  folly  and  fraud  " 
(Diss,  on  Miracles,  v.;  comp.  N.  I>ardner'3  Viwti- 
caiiwis,  Works,  ii.  1-bi).  Strauss  {Leben  Jesu,  pt. 
U.  ch.  ix.  §  100)  scatters  with  triumphant  scorn  the 
subterfuges  of  Paulus  and  the  naturalist  interpreters 
(such,  for  exami)le,  as  the  hypothesis  of  sus[)ended 
animation),  and  jfronounces  the  narrative  to  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  myfhus.  Ewald  {Gescli. 
".  p.  40-1),  on  the  other  hand,  in  marked  contrast 
to  Strauss,  recognizes,  not  only  the  tenderness  and 
beauty  of  St.  John's  narrative,  and  its  value  as  a 
representation  of  the  quickening  power  of  (.Christ, 
tiut  also  its  distinct  historical  character.  The 
fxplanations  given  of  the  perplexing  phenomenon 
are  briefly  these:  (1.)  That  fear  of  drawing  down 
persecution  on  one  already  singled  out  for  it  kept 
the  three  Evangelists,  writing  during  tlie  lifetime 
of  Lazarus,  from  all  mention  of  him;  and  that,  this 
reason  for  silence  being  removed  by  his  death,  St. 
John  could  write  freely.  I3y  some  (Grotius,  nd  toe.) 
vhi«  has  |ierl)apa  been  urged  too  exclusi\ely.  l$y 
others  (Alford,  nd  loc. ;  Trench,  Un  .Uirnrht,  1.  c.) 
it  has  perhaps  been  too  hastily  rtyected  as  extrava- 
<mnt.  (2.)  That  the  writers  of  the  first  three 
SospeU  confine  themselves,  as  by  a  deliberate  ""Ian. 
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to  the  miracles  wrought  in  Galilee  (that  of  the  blind 
man  at  Jericho  being  the  only  exception),  and  that 
they  therefore  abstained  from  all  mention  of  any 
fixct,  however  interesting,  that  lay  outside  that  limit 
(Meyer,  ad  loc).  This  too  has  its  weight,  as 
showing  that,  in  this  omission,  the  three  Evangelists 
are  at  least  consistent  with  themselves,  but  it  leaves 
the  question,  "what  led  to  that  consistency'?"  un- 
answered. (.3.)  That  the  narrative,  in  its  beauty 
and  simplicity,  its  human  sympathies  and  marvel- 
ous transparency,  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  its 
own  truthfulness,  and  is  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  the  embellishments  and  rhetoric  of  a  writer  of 
myths,  bent  upon  the  invention  of  a  miracle  which 
should  outdo  all  others  (Jleyer,  I.  c).  In  this 
there  is  no  doubt  great  truth.  To  invent  and  tell 
any  story  as  this  is  told  would  require  a  power 
equal  to  that  of  tiie  highest  artistic  skill  of  ou. 
later  age,  and  that  skill  we  should  hardlj'  expect  to 
find  combined  at  once  with  the  deepest  yearnings 
after  truth  and  a  deliberate  perversion  of  it.  There 
would  seem,  to  any  but  a  rationalist  critic,  an  im- 
probability quite  infinite,  in  the  union,  in  any  single 
writer,  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Goethe,  an  Ire- 
land, and  an  ix  Kempis.  (4.)  Another  explanation, 
suggested  by  the  attempt  to  represent  to  one's-self 
what  must  have  been  the  sequel  of  such  a  fact  as 
that  now  in  question  upon  the  life  of  him  who  had 
been  affected  by  it,  may  perhaps  he  added.  The 
history  of  monastic  orders,  of  sudden  conversions 
alter  great  critical  deliverances  from  disease  or 
danger,  offei-s  an  analogy  which  may  help  to  guide 
us.  In  such  cases  it  has  happened,  in  a  thotlsand 
instances,  that  the  man  has  felt  as  if  the  thread  of 
his  life  was  broken,  the  past  buried  fore\er,  old 
things  vanished  away.  He  retires  from  the  world, 
changes  his  name,  speaks  to  no  one,  or  speaks  only 
in  hints,  of  all  that  belongs  to  his  former  life,  shrinks 
above  all  from  making  his  conversion,  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  death  of  sin,  the  subject  of  common 
talk.  The  itistance  already  referred  to  in  Pede 
offers  a  very  striking  illustration  of  this.  Cunning- 
ham, in  that  history,  gives  up  all  to  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  the  poor,  retires  to  the  monastery  of 
Melrose,  takes  the  new  name  of  Drithelm,  and 
"  would  not  relate  these  and  other  things  which  he 
had  seen  to  slothful  persons  and  such  as  lived 
negligently."  Assume  only  that  the  laws  of  the 
spiritual  life  worked  in  some  such  way  on  Lazarus; 
that  the  feeling  would  be  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  the  wonder  to  which  it  owed  its 
birth ;  that  there  was  the  recollection,  in  him  and 
in  others,  that,  in  the  nearest  parallel  instance, 
silence  and  secrecy  had  been  solemnly  enjoined 
(Mark  v.  43),  and  it  will  seem  hardly  wonderful 
that  such  a  man  should  shrink  from  publicity,  and 
should  wish  to  take  his  place  as  the  last  and  lowest 
in  the  company  of  believers.  Is  it  strange  that  it 
should  come  to  be  tacitly  recognized  among  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that,  so  long 
as  he  and  those  dear  to  him  survived,  the  great 
wonder  of  their  lives  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered 
with  awe  by  those  wiio  knew  it,  not  to  be  talked  or 
written  aliout  to  those  who  knew  it  not? 

The  facts  of  the  case  are,  at  any  rate,  singularly 
in  harmony  with  this  last  explanation.  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  ISIark,  who  (the  one  writing  for  the  lle- 
lirews,  the  other  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Peter) 
represent  wlint  may  l)e  described  as  the  feeling  of 
the  .Jenisalem  t'hurch,  omit  equally  all  mention  of 
the  three  names.  They  use  words  VNliich  u.aj 
indeed  have  been   ibuvavra  vvvfroiaiv,  but  thej 
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avotd  the  names.  Mary's  costly  offering  is  that  of 
'•a  woman"  (Matt.  xxvi.  7;  Mark  xiv.  3).  The 
house  ill  which  the  feast  was  made  is  described  so 
as  to  indicate  it  sufficiently  to  those  who  knew  the 
place,  and  yet  to  keep  the  name  of  Lazarus  out  of 
sight.  The  hypothesis  stated  aliove  would  add  two 
more  instances  of  the  same  reticence.  St.  Luke, 
coining  later  (probably  after  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  had  left  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  with  the 
materials  afterwards  shaped  into  their  Gospels), 
collecting  from  all  informants  all  the  facts  they  will 
communicate,  comes  across  one  in  which  the  two 
sisters  are  mentioned  by  name,  and  records  it,  sup- 
pressing, or  not  having  learnt,  that  of  the  locality. 
St.  John,  writing  long  afterwards,  when  all  three 
had  "fallen  asleep,"  feels  that  the  restraint  is  no 
longer  necessary,  and  puts  on  record,  as  the  Spirit 
brings  all  things  to  his  remembrance,  the  whole  of 
the  wonderful  history.  The  circumstances  of  his 
life,  too,  his  residence  in  or  near  Jerusalem  as  the 
protector  of  the  bereaved  mother  of  his  Lord  (John 
xin  27),  his  retirement  from  prominent  activity  for 
80  long  a  period  [John  thk  Apostle],  the  insight 
we  tind  he  had  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
those  who  would  be  the  natural  companions  and 
friends  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  (John  xx.  1, 1 1-18); 
all  these  indicate  that  he  more  than  any  other  Kvan- 
geUst  was  likely  to  have  Uved  in  tiiat  inmost  circle 
of  disciples,  where  these  things  would  be  most 
lovingly  and  reverently  remembered.  Thus  much 
of  truth  there  is,  as  usual,  in  the  idealism  of  some 
interpreters,  that  what  to  most  other  disciples  would 
seem  simply  a  miracle  {repas},  a  work  of  power 
(5vyafj.is),  like  other  works,  and  therefore  one  which 
they  could  without  much  reluctance  omit,  would  be 
to  him  a  giyii  {(rr)f/.uov)  manifesting  the  glory  of 
tiod,  witnessing  that  .Jesus  was  "  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,"  which  he  could  in  no  wise  p.ass  over, 
but  must  when  the  right  time  cajne  record  in  its 
fullness.  (Comp.  for  this  significance  of  the  mira- 
cle, and  for  its  proliable  use  in  the  spiritual  educa- 
tion of  Ivazarus,  Olshausen,  nd  loc.)  It  is  of  course 
ol)vious,  that  if  this  supposition  accounts  for  the 
omission  in  the  three  Gospels  of  the  name  and 
history  of  Lazarus,  it  accounts  also  for  the  chron- 
ological ilislocation  and  harmonistic  difficulties 
which  were  its  inevitable  consequences." 

2.  The  name  Lazarus  occurs  also  in  the  well- 
known  parable  of  Luke  xvi.  19— 3L  What  is  there 
chiefly  remarkable  is,  that  while  in  all  other  cases 
persons  are  introduced  as  in  certain  stations,  be- 
longing to  certain  classes,  here,  and  here  only,  we 
meet  with  a  proper  name.  Is  this  exceptional  fact 
to  be  looked  on  as  simply  one  of  the  accessories  of 
the  parable,  giving  as  it  were  a  dramatic  semblance 
of  reality  to  what  was,  like  other  paraliles,  only  an 
illustration  ?  Were  the  thoughts  of  men  called  to 
the  etymology  of  the  name,  as  signifying  that  he 
who  bore  it  had  in  his  poverty  no  help  but  God 
(comp.  Germ.  "Gotthilf"),  or  as  meaning,  in  the 
shortened  form,  one  who  had  become  altogether 
"  helpless  "  ?  (So  Theophyl.  nd  toe,  who  expkins  it 
as  =  a^or)6rjTOs,  recognizing  possibly  the  deriva- 
tion wliich  has  been  suggested  by  later  critics  from 
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"^7."^  S^,  "  there  is  no  heTp."  Comp.  Suicer,  ».  v. ; 
Lampe,  nd  loe.)  Or  was  it  again  not  a  parable, 
but,  in  its  starting-point  at  least,  a  history,  so  that 
Lazarus  was  some  actual  beggar,  like  him  who  lay 
at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  familiar  there- 
fore both  to  the  disciples  and  the  Pharisees?  (So 
Theophyl.  ad  loc;  Chrysost.,  Maldon.;  Suicer, 
s.  V-  Ad^apos.)  Whatever  the  merit  of  either  of 
these  suggestions,  no  one  of  them  can  be  accepted 
as  quite  satisfactory,  and  it  adds  something  to  the 
force  of  the  hypothesis  ventured  on  above,  to  find 
that  it  connects  itself  with  this  question  also.  The 
key  which  has  served  to  oiien  other  doors  fits  into 
the  wards  here.  If  we  assume  the  identity  sug- 
gested in  (.5),  or  if,  leaving  that  as  unproved,  we 
rememlier  only  that  the  historic  Lazarus  belonged 
hj  birth  to  the  class  of  the  wealthy  and  influential 
PharLsees,  as  in  (-3),  then,  though  we  may  not  think 
of  him  as  among  those  who  were  "  covetous,"  and 
who  therefore  derided  by  scornful  look  and  gesture 
{i^€/j.vKT7]pi(ov,  Luke  xvi.  H)  Him  who  taught 
that  they  could  not  serve  God  and  Jlammon,  we 
may  yet  look  on  him  as  one  of  the  same  class,  known 
to  them,  associating  with  them,  only  too  liable,  in 
spite  of  all  the  promise  of  his  youth,  to  be  drawn 
away  by  that  which  had  corrupted  them.  Could 
anything  be  more  significant,  if  this  were  so,  than 
the  introduction  of  this  name  into  such  a  parable? 
Not  Eleazar  the  Pharisee,  rich,  honored,  blameless 
among  men,  but  Eleazar  the  beggar,  full  of  leprous 
sores,  lying  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  was  the  true 
heir  of  blessedness,  for  whom  was  reserved  the  glory 
of  being  in  Abraham's  bosom.  Very  striking  too, 
it  must  be  added,  is  the  coincidence  between  the 
teaching  of  the  parable  and  of  the  history  in 
another  point.  The  Lazarus  of  the  one  remains 
in  .'Vbraham's  bosom  because  "if  men  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  pro[)hets,  neither  will  they  be  per- 
suaded, though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  The 
Lazarus  of  the  other  returned  from  it,  and  yet 
bears  no  witness  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the 
wonders  or  the  terrors  of  Hades. 

In  this  instance  also  the  name  of  Lazarus  has 
been  perpetuated  in  an  institution  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  paralile  did  its  work,  even  in  the 
dark  days  of  her  life,  in  leading  men  to  dread 
simply  selfish  luxury,  and  to  help  even  the  most 
loathsome  forms  of  suflfering.  The  leper  of  the 
Middle  Ages  appears  as  a  Lazzaro.*  Among  the 
orders,  half-military  and  half-monastic,  of  the  12th 
century,  was  one  which  bore  the  title  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  Lazarus  (a.  d.  1119),  whose  special  work  it 
was  to  minister  to  the  lepers,  first  of  Syria,  and 
afterwards  of  Europe.  The  use  of  lazareUo  and 
liziir-house  for  the  leper-hospitals  then  founded  in 
all  parts  of  Western  ('hristendom,  no  less  than 
that  of  lazzarone  for  the  mendicants  of  Italian 
towns,  are  indications  of  the  effect  of  the  parable 
upon  the  mind  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
thence  upon  its  later  speech.  In  some  cases  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  singular  transfer  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  one  Lazarus  to  the  other.  Thus  in 
Paris  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare  (the  Clos  S.  Lazare, 


a  *  On  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  there  is  an  e.«say 
by  Oumlich,  Die  Kat/isel  d.  Erwechiin^  Latarus,  iu 
the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  18d2,  pp.  65-110,  218-336. 
On  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative, 
Wf  lurnnss,  The  Unconscious  Truth  oj  the  Four  Gns- 
ytu,  PhiU.  1868.  pp.  4e-75.  A. 


b  It  is  interesting,  as  connected  with  the  traditions 
given  above  under  (1),  to  find  that  the  first  occurrence 
of  the  name  with  this  generic  meaning  is  in  the  oH 
Provenfal  clialect,  under  the  form  Ladre.  (Comp.  Diei, 
Roman.  Wurterbuch,  a.  v.  Lazzaro,  [and  Schelet. 
Diet,  d'etymol.  franqaise,  s.  v.  Lc^dre.^) 
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so  famous  in  1848)  )iad»l  een  originally  a  hospital 
for  lepers.  In  tiie  ITtli  t-intury  it  was  assigned  to 
the  Society  of  l.azarists,  who  took  their  name,  as 
has  been  said,  Irbni  l.nzanis  of  Bethany,  and  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  died  there  in  IGCO.  In  the  inmie- 
diate  neighboriiood  of  the  prison,  however,  are  two 
streets,  tiie  I!ue  d'l'jifer  and  Kue  de  I'aradis,  the 
names  of  which  indicate  tiie  earlier  associations 
witli  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable. 

It  may  be  mentioned  inci<ltntally,  as  there  has 
Deen  no  article  under  the  head  of  Dives,  that  the 
occurrence  of  this  word,  used  as  a  quasi-projier 
name,  in  our  early  English  literature,  is  anotlier 
proof  of  the  inijjression  wliicli  was  made  on  the 
minds  of  men,  either  by  the  j, arable  itself,  or  by 
dramatic  representations  of  it  in  the  media;val 
mysteries.  Tlie  writer  does  not  know  where  it  is 
found  for  the  first  time  in  this  sense,  but  it  appears 
as  early  as  ( 'haucer  ("  l.azar  and  Dives,"  Sump- 
noure's  Tale)  and  Tiers  I'loughn  an  ("  Dives  in  the 
deyntees  lyvede,"  1.  9158),  and  in  later  theological 
literature  its  use  has  been  all  but  universal.  In  no 
other  instance  has  a  descripti\e  adjective  passed  in 
this  way  into  the  received  name  of  an  individual. 
The  name  Ninieusis,  whicli  Kuthymius  gives  as 
that  of  the  rich  man  ('rrench,  Parobks,  1.  c.), 
•eems  never  to  have  come  into  any  general  use. 
E.  H.  P. 

*  The  view  proposed  above  (5)  that  Lazarus 
of  Bethany  and  the  rich  ruler  were  the  same  person, 
deserves  a  brief  conr»ideration.  It  is  not  only  a 
conjecture  ii. capable  of  proof,  but  is  open  to  mani- 
fold objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  us  to 
reverse  the  probable  order  of  events  in  the  Evangelic 
history.  L'hrisfs  interview  with  the  young  ruler 
is  recorded  by  each  of  the  first  three  Evangelists, 
and  in  all  three  is  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
game  incidents.  Its  connection  with  these  inci-' 
dents,  since  not  obviously  logical,  may  be  presumed 
to  be  chronological.  But  Matt.  (xix.  1,  2;  xx.  17, 
29)  and  Mark  (x.  1,  ;^2,  4G)  both  represent  these 
transactions  as  otcun-ing  when  our  Lord  was  ap- 
proaching Jerusalem  by  tiie  way  of  Jericho.  As 
respects  this  pa.ssage  through  Jericho,  Luke  (xviii. 
35;  xix.  1)  agrees  with  them;  and  all  three  then 
coincide  with  John  (xii.  1)  in  the  arrival  at  Bethany. 
This  arrival  occurred  after  the  resurrection  of 
LazaruK.  And  it  seems  fair  to  infer,  tlierefore,  that 
the  inquiry  of  tlie  rich  ruler,  which  three  EvangeUsts 
eoncur  in  connecting  with  the  journey,  and  ap- 
parently with  its  close,  actually  belongs  where  it 
stands.  This  harmonistic  result  is  corroborated  by 
the  circumstance,  th.at  of  the  various  visits  Christ 
made  to  .leriisalern  during  his  ministry,  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  tlie  last;  so  that  what 
they  connect  with  that  visit  m.iy  be  presumed  to 
pertain  to  it.  I'urther,  the  journeys  thither  shortly 
antecedent  (John  vii.,  x.),  seem  both  to  have  been 
characterized  by  privacy;  Init  the  progress  to  wliioh 
the  interview  willi  the  ruler  belongs  was  marked  by 
publicity.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  witii  co\i- 
«iderable  confidence,  that  the  interview  with  the 
rich  man  took  place  after  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus. 

While  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  no  reason 
to  deticli  that  interview  and  its  attendant  events 
from  their  more  obvious  coimection,  there  are  ob- 


a  *  Tlie  nrmiiguiiieiit  of  occurrences  by  which  the 
hypothosls  under  coiisidfration  becomes  possible,  le 
Dot  only  at  vnrinnrc  with  tho  intlniatioiiii  of  the  Bacred 
text    but  is  rejected  bv  tho  majority  of  critic*.     (Com- 
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stacles,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  way  of  such  n 
separation.  In  order  to  make  the  interview  precwle 
the  resurrection,  it  is  genenolly  transferred  to  tlie 
period  of  our  Lord's  stay  '•  where  John  at  first 
baptized  "  (John  x.  40).  But,  according  to  the  con- 
current representation  of  the  Synoptists,  it  oceurreo 
while  Jesus  was  on  a  journey  towards  Jerusalem. 
So  that  this  representation  does  not  harmonize 
easily  either  with  the  fourth  Evangelist's  phrase 
ifxttviv  (K(7  (x.  40;  cf.  ver.  42,  xi.  '!');  or  with  tlm 
fact  that  .lolin  (xi.  8)  represents  our  Lord  as  re- 
called by  the  sisters'  nifcgaage  to  a  locality  he  hn*! 
recently  left,  rather  than  as  hastened  in  his  prosriesi 
towards  one  he  was  already  approaching;  or  turtlicr, 
witli  tlie  circumstance  that  the  afflicted  f.imilyseem 
to  have  known  at  once  where  to  send  for  him." 

Moreover,  the  hypothesis  considered  by  iLself  is 
unsatisfactory  in  several  respects.  That  Lazanig 
was  too  youns  to  be  mentioned,  is,  indeed,  a  pre- 
carious inference  to  draw  from  the  silence  of  Luke 
(x.  38  ff.)  when  relating  an  incident  in  which  he 
was  not  concerned.  And  with  still  greater  improb- 
abihty  is  confirmation  for  tliis  extreme  opinion 
respecting  his  youth  derived  from  the  circumstance 
mentioned  in  John  xii.  2.  (On  this  view,  too,  how 
docs  it  happen  that  Bethany  is  at  the  same  time 
described  as  the  place  "where  Lazarus  was"?) 
Still,  admitting  him  to  b^as  young  as  represented, 
lie  is  too  young  to  be  identified  witli  the  ricli  ruler. 
If  even  after  his  resurrection  he  held  a  "  subordinate 
position  "  in  his  own  home,  he  can  hardly  have 
been  a  man  of  such  distinction  abroad  as  the  ruler 
clearly  was.  Nor  would  his  youth  be  compatible 
with  this  official  rank.  The  term  Hp^uv,  indeed, 
may  be  taken  in  the  general  sense  oi  "  a  leading 
man."  But  such  i)reiiminence  even,  would  require 
in  its  possessor  something  more  than  a  vacillating 
character  and  a  large  inheritance.  While  if  the 
word  is  understood  to  designate  him  as  a  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  he  must  have  been  of  full  age. 
[Synago(;i;i;.]  In  fact  the  common  impression 
respecting  tlie  youtlifulness  of  the  ruler  also,  har- 
monizes neither  with  bis  title,  nor  with  the  more 
natural  suggestion  of  his  words  iK  vf6ri-iT^^  h°"'> 
and,  according  to  usage,  yeaviffKos  employed  of 
him  by  Matthew,  apjiears  to  have  been  apjilicable 
to  men  .quite  u\>  to  middle  life.  Again,  Mark 
makes  the  imiiressiou  that  the  "love"'  of  Jesus 
for  the  rich  "  young  man,"  had  its  origin  as 
he  looked  upon  him  in  their  first  interview  with 
e.ach  other,  and  not  in  a  prior  intimacy  either  with 
him  or  with  tlie  family  to  which  he  belonged. 
Once  more,  the  reference  given  to  the  words  "with 
God  all  things  are  possible,"  is  not  only  at  variance 
with  Christ's  a])])arent  design  in  uttering  them,. 
but,  when  we  consider  the  mimculous  method  in 
which  tiieir  verification  was  secured,  reduces  them 
from  a  lolty  and  abiding  encouragement  very  nearlj 
to  the  level  of  a  truism. 

The  supposed  identity,  if  established,  would  give 
good  ground  for  the  perjilcxity  tliat  has  been  felt 
at  the  entire  absence  of  an  allusion  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus  in  the  narratives  of  the  .synoptic 
Evangelists.  That  all  three  should  introduce  so 
interesting  a  jierson.age  and  not  only  make  no  men- 
tion of  his  name,  but  omit  also  what,  accordini;  to 
the  above  hypothesis,  was  the  sequel  of  the  story, 


pure  espt'ciiill.v  Robinson's  Cireek  Harmony,  part  vl., 
Intioductory  Note,  and  Ellicott  on  the  Li/'<^  of  dip 
Lnrd,  Lect.  vl.  J    U.  T 
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the  illustration  of  God's  power,  the  fulfillment  of 
their  Master's  "half-prophetic  words,"  is  an  im- 
probability which  requires  better  supjwrt  than  con- 
jecture. J.  H.  T. 

LEAD  (nn^'iy:  ^Jai)3o9,  fi6\ifi5os),  one 
«f  the  most  common  of  metals,  found  generally  in 
veins  of  rocks,  though  seldom  in  a  metallic  state, 
and  most  commonly  in  combination  with  sulphur. 
It  was  early  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  allusions 
to  it  ill  Scripture  indicate  that  the  Hebrews  were 
well  acquainted  with  its  uses.  The  rocks  in  the 
neiirhliorhood  of  Sinai  yielded  it  in  large  quantities, 
and  it  was  found  in  Egypt.  That  it  was  common 
in  Palestine  is  shown  by  the  expression  in  Ecclus. 
ilvii.  18,  wliere  it  is  said,  in  apostrophizing  Solo- 
mon, "  Tliou  didst  multiply  silver  as  lerid;^'  the 
writer  having  in  view  the  hyiierbolical  description 
of  Solomon's  wealth  in  1  K.  x.  27:  "  the  king  made 
the  silver  to  be  in  .lerusalem  as  sUmes.'''  It  was 
among  the  spoils  of  the  Jlidianites  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  brought  with  tliem  to  the  plains  of 
Moab,  after  their  return  from  the  slaugliter  of  the 
tribe  (Num.  xxxi.  22).  The  ships  of  Tarshish  sup- 
|)lied  the  market  of  Tyre  with  lead,  as  with  other 
metals  (Ez.  xx,vii.  12).  Its  heaviness,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  T'^x.  xv.  10  and  Ecclus.  xxii.  14, 
caused  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which  were  either 
in  the  form  of  a  round  flat  cake  (Zeeh.  v.  7),  or  a 
rough  unfashioned  lump  or  "stone"  (ver.  8); 
stones  having  in  ancient  times  served  the  purjjose 
of  weights  (con\p.  Prov.  xvi.  11).  This  fact  may 
perhaps  explain  the  substitution  of  "  lead "  for 
"  stones "  in  the  passage  of  Ecclesia'sticus  above 
quoted ;  the  commonest  use  of  the  commonest  metal 
being  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.     If  Gese- 

nius  is  correct  in  rendering  T[3W,  Atwc,  by  "lead," 
in  .\ni.  vii.  7,  8,  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
purposes  to  which  this  metal  was  applied  in  form- 
ing the  ball  or  lx)h  of  the  plumb-line.  [Plumr- 
LIXK.]  Its  use  for  weighting  fishing-lines  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer  {II.  xxiv.  80).  But 
IJochart  and  others  identify  dndc  with  tin,  and 
derive  from  it  the  etymology  of  "  Britain." 

Tn  modern  metallurgy  lead  is  used  with  tin  in 
the  composition  of  solder  for  fastening  metals  to- 
gether. That  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  solder  is  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  of  the  processes 
which  accompanied  the  formation  of  an  image  for 
idolatrous  worship.  The  method  by  which  two 
pieces  of  metal  were  joined  together  was  identical 
with  that  employed  in  modern  times;  the  substances 
to  lie  luiited  being  first  clamped  before  being  sol- 
dered. No  hint  is  given  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  solder,  but  in  all  probability  lead  was  one  of  the 
materials  employed,  its  usage  for  such  a  purpose 
being  of  great  antiquity.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
used  it  for  fastening  stones  tojether  in  the  rough 
parts  of  a  building,  and  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Layard 
among  the  ruins  at  Ximroud  (Nlii.  and  Bab.  p. 
357).  Mr.  ^^pier  (.Wetiillnr(/y of  t/ie  Bible,  p.  1-30) 
conjectures  that  "  the  solder  used  in  early  times 
Dr  lead,  and  termed  le.ad,  was  the  same  as  is  now 
used  —  a  mi.xture  of  lead  and  tin." 

But,  in  addition  to  these  more  obvious  uses  of 
this  metal,  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  an- 
other method  of  employing  it,  which  indicates  some 
advance  in  the  arts  at  an  early  period.  Job  (xix. 
J4)  utters  a  wish  that  his  words,  "  with  a  pen  of 
ron  and  lead,  were  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever," 
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The  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  to  tlie  practice  of 
carving  inscriptions  ujwn  stone,  and  pouring  molten 
lead  into  the  cavities  of  the  letters,  to  render  them 
legible,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  them  from 
the  action  of  the  air.  Frequent  references  to  the 
use  of  leaden  tablets  for  inscriptions  are  found  in 
ancient  writers.  Pausanias  (ix.  31)  saw  Hesiod's 
Works  and  Days  graven  on  lead,  but  almost  illegible 
with  age.  Public  proclamations,  according  to  Pliny 
(xiii.  21),  were  written  on  lead,  and  the  name  of 
Germanicus  was  carved  on  leaden  tablets  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  69).  Eutychius  (Ann.  Alex.  p.  390)  relates  that 
the  history  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  was  engraved  on 
lead  by  the  Cadi. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  employed  largely  in  modem 
[wttery  for  the  formation  of  glazes,  and  its  presence 
has  been  discovered  in  analyzing  the  articles  of 
earthenware  found  in  Egypt  and  Nineveh,  proving 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  its  use  for 
tlie  same  purpose.  The  A.  V.  of  Ecclus.  xxxviii. 
30  assumes  that  the  usage  was  known  to  the  He- 
brews, thougli  the  original  is  not  explicit  upon  the 
(joint.  S[)eaking  of  the  [Kitter's  art  in  finishing  off 
his  work,  "he  applieth  himself  to  lead  it  over,"  is 
the  rendering  of  what  in  the  Greek  is  simply  "  he 
gi\eth  his  heart  to  complete  the  smearing,"  the 
material  employed  for  the  purpose  not  being  indi- 
cated. 

In  modern  metallurgy  lead  is  employed  for  the 
puqjose  of  purifying  silver  firora  other  mineral 
products.  The  alloy  is  mixed  witl]  lead,  exposed 
to  fusion  upon  an  earthen  vessel,  and  submitted  to 
a  blast  of  air.  By  this  means  the  dross  Ls  con- 
sumed. This  process  is  called  the  cupelling  opera- 
tion, with  which  the  description  in  Ez.  xxii.  18-22, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Napier  (Afei.  of'  Bible,  pp. 
20-24),  accurately  coincides.  "  The  vessel  contain- 
ing the  alloy  is  surrounded  by  the  fire,  or  placed 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the  blowing  is  not  applied 
to  the  fire,  but  to  the  fused  metals.  .  .  .  And  when 
this  is  done,  nothing  but  the  perfect  metals,  gold 
and  silver,  can  resist  the  scorifying  influence." 
.\nd  in  supjwrt  of  his  conclusion  he  quotes  Jer.  vi. 
28-30,  adding,  "  This  description  is  perfect.  If  we 
take  silver  having  tlie  impurities  in  it  described  in 
the  text,  namely,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  and  mix  it 
with  lead,  and  place  it  in  the  fire  upon  a  cupell,  it 
soon  melts ;  the  lead  will  oxidize  and  form  a  thick 
coarse  crust  upon  the  surface,  and  thus  consume 
away,  but  effecting  no  purifying  influence.  The 
alloy  remains,  if  anything,  worse  than  before.  .  .  . 
The  silver  is  not  refined,  because  '  the  bellows  were 
burned  '  —  there  existed  nothing  to  blow  upon  it. 
Lead  is  the  purifier,  but  only  so  in  connection  with 
a  blast  blowing  upon  the  precious  metals."  An 
allusion  to  this  use  of  lead  is  to  be  found  in  Theognia 
{Gnom.  1127,  28;  ed.  AVelcker),  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  31)  as  indispensable  to  the  purifi 
cation  of  silver  from  alloy.  W.  A.  W. 

LEB'ANA  (S3^b  :  Aa$ava ;  FA.  AaPaV- 
Lebana),  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  descendants 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii. 
48).  He  is  called  Labana  in  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Esdras,  and 

LEB'ANAH  (^^^^  :  Aajiayci:  Lebana)  in 
F>zr.  ii.  45. 

LEAF,  LEAVES.  The  word  occurs  in  th« 
A.  V.  either  in  the  singular  or  plural  numlier  in 
three  different  senses  —  ( 1. )  Leaf  or  leaves  of  treei 
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2. )  Leaves  of  the  o.  :'i  of  tlie  Temple.  ( 3  ;  Ltaies  I 


if  the  roll  of  a  booh. 


1.  Leaf  {llhv, '  aUh  ;  r]'}^,''  itreph  ;  ^^V/ 
ipin :  (pvWov,  ff-f\(xos,  avd^airis  ■  fniniin, 
from,  cortex).  J'lie  olive-leaf  is  mentioned  in  (ien. 
?iii.  11.  Fi<i;-leave<i  formed  the  first  covering  of  our 
parents  in  Eden.  The  barren  fig-tree  (Matt.  x.xi. 
I'.l;  Mark  xi.  13)  on  the  road  between  Bethany  and 
.lerusalem  "  had  on  it  nothing  but  teavts."  The 
fis-leaf  is  alluded  to  bj-  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  32; 
Mark  xiii.  28):  "  When  liis  branch  is  yet  tender, 
and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is 
nigh."  The  oak-leaf  is  mentioned  in  Is.  i.  30,  and 
vi.  13.  Tiie  rigliteous  are  often  compared  to  green 
leaves  (-ler.  xvii.  8),  "  her  leaf  sliaU  be  green  "  — 
to  leaves  that  fade  not  (I's.  i.  3),  "  his  leaf  also 
shall  not  wither."  The  un>y)dly  on  the  other  hand 
are  as  "an  oak  whose  leaf  fadeth  "  (Is.  i.  30):  as  a 
tree  which  "shall  wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her 
spring"  (Ez.  xvii.  9);  the  "sound  of  a  shaken  leaf 
gliall  chase  them"  (Lev.  xxvi.  30).  In  Ezekiel's 
vision  of  the  holy  waters,  the  blessings  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  are  spoken  of  under  the  image  of 
trees  growins;  on  a  river's  bank ;  there  "  shall  grow 
all  trees  for  food,  wiiose  ieaf  shall  not  fade  "  (Ez. 
xlvii.  12).  In  tiiis  passa:,'e  it  is  said  that  -'the 
fruit  of  tliese  trees  shall  lie  for  focd,  and  the  leaf 
thereof  for  medicine"  (margin,  for  bi-uises  and 
tores).  With  this  compare  (l>ev.  xxii.  1,  2)  St. 
John's  vision  of  the  heaveidy  Jerusalem.  "  In  the 
midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life  .  .  .  and  the  leaves 
»f  the  tree  were  for  the  liealing  of  the  nations." 
There  is  probably  iiere  an  .illusion  to  souie  tree 
whose  leaves  were  used  by  the  .lews  as  a  medicine 
or  ointment;  indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that  many 
plants  and  leaves  were  tints  made  use  of  by  them, 
as  by  the  old  English  herbalists. 

2.  Lea VKS  of  doors  (C"'I'lj'!f,  tseln'im;  H^lj., 
deltlh  :  ■nrvx'h,  Bvpwfxa:  oitfmm,  osliolum).  The 
Hebrew  word,  whicli  occurs  \ery  many  times  in 
the  IJible,  and  which  in  1  K.  vi.  32  (margin)  and 
34  is  translated  "  leaves  "  in  the  A.  V.,  signifies 
beams,  ri/is,  sides,  etc.  In  Ez.  xli.  24,  "  And  the 
doors  had  two  leaves  apiece,"  the  Hebrew  word 
deleth  is  tiie  representative  of  both  dcxn-s  and  leaves. 
By  the  expression  two-lea^■ed  doors,  we  are  no  doubt 
to  understand  what  we  tenn  folding-doors. 

3.  Leaves  of  a  book  or  roll  (n7^,  dekth  ; 
fff\is :  p^'f/elln)  occura  in  this  .sense  only  in  Jer. 
xxxvi.  23.  Tiie  Hebrew  word  (literally  doois) 
would  perhaps  be  more  correctly  translated  columns 
The  Latin  columnn,  and  the  I'.nglish  column,  as 
applied  to  a  book,  are  probably  derived  from  re- 
semblance to  a  column  of  a  building.        W.   H. 

LE'AH  (nsb  \weni-ied]:  Ada,  Ala:  Lin), 
the  elder  daughter  of  Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  16).  The 
dullness  or  weakness  of  her  eyes  was  so  notable,  that 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  cmtrast  to  the  I)eaiitiful  form 
and  appearance  of  her  younger  sister  !\achel.  Her 
fcitber  took  advantage  of  tiie  opportunity  which  the 
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local  marriage-rite  afforded  to  pass  her  off"  in  hen 
sister's  stead  on  the  unconscious  bridegroom,  and 
excused  himself  to  Jacob  by  alleging  that  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  forbade  the  younger  sister  to  be 
given  first  in  marriage.  KosenmiiUfr  cites  instances 
of  these  cu.stoms  prevailing  to  this  day  in  some 
parts  of  the  East.  Jacob's  preference  of  Kachel 
grew  into  hatred  of  Leah,  after  he  had  manied  both 
sisters.  Leah,  however,  bore  to  him  in  quick  suc- 
cession Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  then  Issiichar, 
Zebulun,  and  Dinah,  before  Kachel  liad  a  child. 
l>eali  was  conscious  and  resentful  (ch.  xxx.)  of  the 
smaller  share  she  possessed  in  her  husband's  affec- 
tions; yet  in  Jacob's  differences  with  his  father-in- 
law,  his  two  wives  appear  to  be  attached  to  him 
with  equal  fidelity.  In  the  critical  moment  when 
he  expected  an  attack  from  llsau,  his  discriminate 
regard  for  the  several  members  of  his  family  via 
shown  by  his  placing  Ifachel  and  her  child  hinder- 
most,  in  the  least  exposed  situation,  Leah  and  her 
children  next,  and  the  two  handmaids  with  their 
children  in  the  front.  Leah  probably  lived  to  wit- 
ness the  dishonor  of  her  daughter  (ch.  xxxiv.),  so 
cruelly  avenged  by  two  of  her  sons;  and  the  sub- 
sequent deaths  of  Deborah  at  Bethel,  and  of  Kachel 
near  Bethlehem.  She  died  some  time  after  Jacob 
reached  tlie  south  countr}-  in  which  his  father  Isaac 
lived.  Her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Jacob's  family  (ch.  xlvi.  5)  when  tliey  went  down 
into  Egypt.  She  was  buried  in  the  family  grave 
in  MachpeL-ih  (ch.  xlix.  31).  W.  T.   B. 

LEASING,  "falsehood."      This  word  is  re- 
tained in  the  A.  V.  of  I's.  iv.  2,  v.  0,  from  the  oldei 
English  versions;  but  the  Hebrew  word  of  which 
it  is  the  rendering  is  elsewliere  almost  uniformly 
translated    "lies"   (Ps.  xl.  4,  Iviii.  3,  drc).     It  ia 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  lens,  "false,"  whence 
leasuny,  "  leasing,"  "  falsehood,"  and  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  old  Engli.sh   writers.     So   in   I'iere 
I'loughman's  Vision,    2113: 
"  Tel  me  no  tales, 
Ne  lesynge  to  luughen  ot." 
.■\nd   in  Wickliffe's  New  Testament,  John  viii.  44, 
"  Whanne  he  spekith  a  hsiiKje,  he  spekith  of  hia 
owne  thingis,  for  he  is  a  lyiere,  and  fadir  of  it."' 
It  is  used  both  by  Spenser  and  Shakes|)eare. 

W.  A.  W. 

LEATHER  ("11^,  'or).  The  notices  of  leather 
in  the  Bible  are  singularly  few:  indeed  the  word 
occurs  but  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  each  instance 
in  reference  to  the  same  object,  a  girdle  (2  K.  i.  8; 
Matt.  iii.  4).  There  are,  however,  otlier  instances 
in  which  the  word  "leather"  might  with  propriety 
be  substituted  for  "skin,"  as  in  the  passages  in 
whicli  vessels  (Lev.  xi.  32;  Num.  xxxi.  20)  or  rai- 
ment (Lev.  xiii.  48)  are  spoken  of;  for  in  these 
cases  tlie  skins  must  have  been  prepared.  Though 
the  material  itself  is  seldom  noticed,  yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  extensively  used  by  the  Jews: 
shoes,  bottles,  thones,  garments,  kneading-trotighs, 
ropes,  and  other  articles,  were  made  of  it.  Lor  tbf 
mode  of  preparing  it  see  I'A.NXKit  [Anier.  ed.]. 
W.  L.  B. 


a  From   n^37,   to  awend  or  grow  up.     Precisely 
Unntirnl  is  avafiatri^.  from  ava^ivtiv ,  to  ascend. 
6  .Striitlv. 'a  Rrpcn  anfl  tender  leaf,"  "one  easily 

;dQcked  off :  "  from  ^'^t'^,   "  t.i  tear,  or  pluck  off," 
•  all  the  leares  of  her  «|>rlnK  "  (Ei.  xvii.  »). 


Comp.   tlM«   St.   )l°^;  l^  fnlium,  from    «^i-^,  «« 
strike  off  (Ciu«tell.  l^x.  Htpl.  s.  t  ). 

c  From  tlie   unused    root   Ht^V,   to   Uower ,  8jr» 

T  T  ' 

\.°^^  ;  Aral).   I,_fl_c 
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LEAVEN  ("iSb,  seor:  (6,^,,:  fermenium). 
The  Hebrew  word  seov  had  the  radical  sense  of 
tlf'cirescenci  OTjermeiUntion,  and  therefore  corre- 
sponds in  point  of  etj'niology  to  the  Greek  (vfiTi 
(i'roni  ^eca),  ilio  Latin  ftrm^ntum  (from  ferveo)^ 
■ind  the  Eng)i;-h  ie.aven  (from  levare).  It  occurs 
only  five  tinif^  i:!  the  Bible  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19,  xiii. 
7;  Le.'.  ii.  11;  Deut.  xvi.  4),  and  is  translated 
'  leaven  '•  iu  the  first  four  of  the  passages  quoted, 
and  "  leavenbd  bread  "  in  the  last.  In  connection 
<vith  it,  we  must  notice  the  terms  clidmetz"  and 
miifzzoth,''  the  former  signifj-ing  "fermented"  or 
"leavened,"  literally  "sharpened,"  bread;  the  latter 
"unleavened,"  the  radical  force  of  the  word  being 
variously  understood  to  signify  sweetness  ov  purity. 
'I'he  three  words  appear  in  juxtaposition  in  Ex. 
Kiii.  7 :  "  Unleavened  bread  {mntzzollt)  shall  be  eaten 
seven  days;  and  there  shall  no  leavened  bread 
(clidmetz)  be  seen  with  thee,  neither  shall  there  be 
leaven  {seor}  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  quarters." 
Various  sal)stances  were  iinown  to  have  fermenting 
qualities;  but  the  ordinary  leaven  consisted  of  a 
lump  of  old  dough  in  a  high  state  of  fermentation, 
which  \s-as  inserted  irto  the  mass  of  dough  prepared 
for  baking.  [Bread.]  As  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing the  leaven  itself,  or  even  of  leavenini;  bread 
when  the  substance  was  at  hand,  requii^d  some 
time,  unleavened  cakes  were  more  usually  produced 
on  sudden  emergencies  (Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  Judg.  vi.  19). 
The  use  of  leaven  was  strictly  forbidden  in  all 
offerings  made  to  the  I>ord  by  fire ;  as  ill  the  case 
of  the  meat-oflTering  (Lev.  ii.  11),  the  trespass- 
offering,  (Lev.  vii.  12),  the  conseci-ation-offering 
(Ex.  xxix.  2;  Lev.  viii.  2),  the  Xazarite-offering 
(Num.  vi.  15),  and  more  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  the  Israel- 
ites were  not  only  prohibited  on  pain  of  death 
from  eating  leavened  bread,  but  even  from  having 
any  leaven  in  their  houses  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19)  or  in 
their  land  (Ex.  xiii.  7;  Deut.  xvi.  4)  during  seven 
days  commencing  with  tiie  14th  of  Nisan.  It  is  in 
reference  to  these  prohibitions  that  Amos  (iv.  5) 
ironically  bids  the  Jews  of  his  day  to  "offer  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  u-it/i  leaven  ;  "  and  hence 
even  honey  was  prohibited  (Lev.  ii.  11),  on  account 
of  its  occasionally  producing  fermentation.  In 
other  instances,  where  the  offering  was  to  be  con- 
sumed bj'  the  priests,  and  not  on  the  altar,  leaven 
might  be  used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peace-oflTering 
(I>ev.  vii.  1-j),  and  the  Pentecostal  loaves  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17).  Various  ideas  were  associated  with  the 
prohibiiion  of  leaven  in  the  instances  above  quoted ; 
in  the  feast  of  the  Passover  it  served  to  remind  the 
Israelites  b  jth  of  the  haste  with  which  they  fled  out 
of  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  39),  and  of  the  suflferings  that 
ihey  had  undergone  in  that  land,  the  insipidity  of 
(inliavened  bread  rendering  it  a  not  inapt  emblem 
of  affliction  (Deut.  xvi.  .3).  But  the  most  promi- 
nent idea,  and  the  one  which  applies  equally  to  all 
tlie  cases  of  prohibition,  is  connected  with  the 
corrupt'mi  which  lea\en  itself  had  undergone,  and 


"  ^ttn.  Anotfier  form  of  the  same  root,  ehometz 
(Vttn),  is  applied  to  sharpened  or  sour  wine 
ViNEOiB] :  chametz  is  applied  exclusively  fo  bread. 

e  So  Tacitus  (Hist.  y.  6):  "  Prsecipuum  montium 
jbanum  erigit,  mirum  dictu,  tantos  inter  ardores 
>paruiD  fidmnque  nivibus." 
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which  it  communicated  to  bread  in  the  process  of 
fermentation.  It  is  to  this  property  of  leaven  thaj 
our  Saviour  points  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  leaven 
[L  e.  the  corrupt  doctrine)  of  the  Pharisees  and  of 
the  Sadducees  "  (Matt.  xvi.  6);  and  St.  Paul,  when 
he  stjeaks  of  the  "  old  leaven  "  (1  Coi.  v.  7).  Thi« 
association  of  ideas  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews , 
it  was  familiar  to  the  Romans,  who  forbade  the 
priest  of  Jupiter  to  touch  flour  mixed  with  leaven 
(Gell.  X.  15,  19),  and  who  occasionally  used  the 
v,-ord  J'ermenlum  as  =  "  corruption  "  (Pers.  Sat. 
i.  24 ).  Plutarch's  explanation  is  very  much  to  tho 
point :  "  The  leaven  itself  is  born  from  corruption, 
and  corrupts  tiie  mass  with  which  it  is  mixed  " 
(  Qucest.  Horn.  109 ).  Another  quality  in  leaven  is 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  namely,  its  secretly  pene- 
tmtbiy  and  ilifivsive  power ;  hence  the  proverbial 
saying,  "  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump" 
(1  Cor.  V.  6;  Gal.  v.  9).  In  this  respect  it  was 
emljlematic'  of  moral  influence  generally,  whether 
good  or  bad,  and  hence  our  Saviour  adopts  it  aa 
illustrating  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  the  individual  heart  and  in  the  world  at  large 
(Matt.  xiii.  33).  W.  L.  B.' 

LEB'ANON  (in  prose  with  the  art.  I^a^bn, 
1  K.  V.  6  (Heb.  20);  in  ix)etry  without  the 'art 
p337:  Ps.  xxix.  G:  \ifiavos'  Libnnus),  a.  moua- 
tain  range  in  the  north  of  Palestine.  The  nam» 
Leb'tnon  signifies  "  white,"  and  was  applied  eithet 
on  account  of  the  snow,  which,  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  covers  its  whole  summit,<^  or  on  account 
of  the  white  color  of  its  limestone  cliffs  and  peaks, 
It  is  the  "  white  mountain  "  —  the  i[onl  Blnnc  of 
Palestine;  an  appellation  which  seems  to  be  given, 
in  one  form  or  another,  to  the  highest  mountaina 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  old  world.  Lebanon  is 
represented  in  Scripture  as  lying  upon  the  northern 
border  of  the  land  of  Israel  (Deut.  i.  7,  xi.  24; 
•losh.  i.  4).  Two  distinct  ranges  bear  this  name. 
Tiiey  both  begin  in  lat.  33°  20',  and  run  in  parallel 
lines  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  for  about  90  geog.  miles, 
enclosing  between  them  a  long  fertile  valley  from 
5  to  8  miles  wide,  anciently  called  Cuele-Syria. 
The  modern  name  is  el~Buka\i,^^  "the  valley," 
corresponding  exactly  to  "  the  valley  of  Lebanon  " 
in  Joshua  (xi.  17). «  It  is  a  northern  prolongation 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  likewise  a  southern  pro- 
longation of  that  of  the  Orontes  (Porter's  Haiidbook, 
p.  xvi.)./  The  western  range  is  the  "Libanus  "  of 
the  old  geographers,  and  the  Lelianon  of  Scripture 
where  Solomon  got  timber  for  the  Temple  (1  K.  v. 
9.  &c.),  and  where  the  Hivites  and  Giblites  dwelt 
(Judg.  iii.  3;  Josh.  xiii.  5).  The  eastern  range 
was  called  "Anti -Libanus"  by  geographers,  and 
"Lebanon  toward  the  sun-rising"  by  the  sacred 
writers  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  Strabo  describes  (xvi.  p. 
754)  the  two  as  commencing  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean —  the  former  at  Tripolis,  and  the  latter  at 
Sidon  —  and  running  in  parallel  lines  toward 
Damascus;  ana.  strange  to  sav  this  error  has,  in 


cUlJI 


e  i'i2nbn  n57,72. 


/  *  Rawlinson  has  given  a  fine  description  of  th« 
geographical  features  of  this  valley,  and  its  historical 
importance  as  the  great  high-road  ot  the  Babylonian 
armies  on  their  march  to  Palestine  {Monarcnics  of  Hi* 
Ancient  Eastern  World,  iii.  250).  H 
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part  at  least,  l)een  followed  by  most  modem  writers, 
who  rt'pi-eseiit  the  nioiiiit:iin-i-aiige  between  Tyre 
tud  the  hike  of  Merom  as  a  branch  of  Anti-Liban>is 
(Winer,  liealicl).,  s.  v.  "  Libanon;"  liobinson,  1st 
ed.  iii.  34G;  but  see  the  corrections  in  the  new 
edition).  The  topograpliy  of  Auti-Libanus  was 
first  clearly  described  in  Porter's  Diiiiiascus  (i.  2S»7, 
&c.,  ii.  30!},  (fcc).  A  deep  valley  called  \V(u/i/  ei- 
Teiin  separates  the  southern  section  of  Anti  -Libanus 
from  both  Lebanon  and  the  hills  of  Galilee." 

Lebanon  —  the  western  range  —  commences  on 
the  south  at  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Liuhiy,  the 
ancient  river  Leontes,  which  drains  the  valley  of 
Ccele-Syria,  and  falls  into  the  ]Me<literranean  five 
miles  north  of  Tyre.  It  runs  N.  E.  in  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  the  coast,  to  the  opening  from  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  plain  of  Etnesa,  called  in 
Scripture  ihe  "  ICntrance  of  Hamath  "  (Kum.  xxxiv. 
8).  Here  Na/ir  el-k'ebir  —  the  ancient  river  Eleu- 
therus  —  sweeps  round  its  northern  end.  as  the 
Leontes  does  i-ound  its  southern.  The  average  ele- 
vation of  the  range  is  from  GOOO  to  8000  ft. ;  but 
two  peaks  rise  considerably  higher.  One  of  these 
is  auiiiiiii,  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  Beyi-out,  which 
is  more  tlian  9,000  feet;  the  other  is  ./t'6<-/  Mukhmel, 
which  was  measured  in  September,  1800,  by  the 
hydrographer  of  the  Admiraltv.  and  found  to  l)e 
very  nearly  10,200  feet  high  {NaL  Ulsl.  Rtv.,  No. 
V.  p.  11).  It  is  the  hiiihest  mountain  in  Syria. 
On  the  summits  of  lioth  these  peaks  the  snow 
remains  in  patches  during  the  whole  summer. 

l)jie  central  ridge  or  backbone  of  Lebanon  has 
smooth,  barren  sides,  and  gray  rounded  summits. 
It  is  entirely  destitute  of  verdure,  and  is  covered 
with  small  fragments  of  limestone,  from  which 
white  crowns  and  jagged  points  of  naked  rock  shoot 
up  at  uitervals.  Here  and  there  a  few  stunted 
pine-trees  or  dwarf  oaks  are  met  with.  The  line 
of  cultivation  runs  along  at  the  height  of  about 
6,000  ft. ;  and  below  this  the  features  of  the  western 
slopes  are  entirely  different.  The  descent  is  gradual : 
but  is  everywhere  broken  by  precipices  and  towel- 
ing rocks  which  time  and  the  elements  have  chiseled 
into  strange,  fantastic  shajies.  Ravines  of  singular 
wildness  and  grandeur  furrow  the  whole  mountain 
side,  looking  in  many  places  like  huge  rents.  Here 
and  there,  too,  bold  (iromontories  shoot  out,  and 
dip  jjeriKMidicularly  into  the  bosom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  nigged  limestone  banks  are  scantily 
clothe<l  with  the  evergreen  oak,  and  the  sandstone 
with  pines;  while  every  available  spot  is  carefully 
cultivated,  'i'he  cultivation  is  wonderful,  and  shows 
what  all  Syria  might  be  if  under  a  good  govern- 
ment. Miniature  fields  of  grain  are  often  seen 
where  one  woulil  suppose  the  eagles  alone,  which 
hover  round  them,  could  have  iilanted  the  seed. 
I-"ig-trees  clini;  to  the  naked  rock;  vines  are  trained 
along  nan-ow  ledges;  long  ranges  of  mulberries,  on 
.len-aces  like  steps  of  stairs,  cover  the  more  gentle 
declivities;  and  dense  groves  of  olives  fill  up  the 
fiott  Jins  of  the  glens.  Hundreds  of  villages  are 
»eeii  —  here  built  amid  lal)yrinths  of  rocks;  there 
Clinging  like  swallows"  nests  to  the  sides  of  clitts; 


a  Plin.v  was  more  accurate  than  Strabo.  Me  says 
(t.  20) :  "A  tergo  (SiJoiiU)  nions  Ubunus  orsuti,  niillu 
quingentiR  stndiis  Simyriim  u.oque  porriuitur.  quii 
IJoele-Syria  connomumtur.  Iliiic  par  interjiceiito 
rallo  mons  iulv«r»us  obtvniJUur,  muro  coiijunctu.'i." 
Ptolemy  (v.  15)  followH  Strabo;  but  Euwbiua  {Oiinm. 
i.  ▼.  "  Autiltbiiiius"')  says,  'AvTiAi'/Sai/os,  to  i-irip  I'ov 
'  npo^  ai'aToAdf ,  irpbc  ^afxaaKtji'wv  \it)pa\  • 
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while  convents,  no  less  numerous,  are  perche**  og 
the  top  of  every  pe.-Wv.  When  vie\ved  I'rom  the  st-a 
on  a  morning  in  early  .spring,  Lebanon  presents 
a  picture  which,  once  seen,  is  never  forgotten ;  but 
deeper  still  is  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  when' 
one  looks  down  over  its  terraced  slopes  clothed  in 
their  gorgeous  foliage,  and  through  the  \istas  of  its 
magnificent  glens,  on  the  broad  and  bright  Medi- 
terranean. How  beautifully  do  these  noble  features 
illustrate  the  words  of  the  prophet:  "Israel  shall 
grow  as  the  lily,  and  strike  forth  his  roots  as  Leba- 
non "  (Hos.  xiv.  5).  And  the  fresh  mountain 
breezes,  filled  in  early  summer  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  budding  vines,  and  throughout  the  year  with 
the  rich  odors  of  numerous  aromatic  shrubs,  call  to 
mind  the  words  of  Solomon  —  "  The  smell  of  thy 
garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon  "  (Cant.  iv. 
11;  see  also  Hos.  xiv.  (i)fi  When  the  plains  of 
Palestine  are  burned  up  with  the  scorching  sun, 
and  when  the  air  in  them  is  like  the  breath  of  a 
furnace,  the  snowy  tops  and  ice-cold  streams  of 
Lebanon  temper  the  breezes,  and  make  the  moun- 
tain-range a  pleasant  and  luxurious  retreat,  — 
"  Shall  a  man  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon  ...  or 
shall  the  cold-flowing  waters  be  forsaken  ?  "  (Jer. 
xviii.  14).  The  vine  is  etill  largely  cultivated  in 
every  p.irt  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  wine  is  excel- 
lent, notwithstanding  the  clumsy  apparatus  and 
unskillful  workmen  employed  in  its  manufacture 
(Hos.  xiv.  7).  I.*banon  also  abounds  in  olives,  figs, 
and  mulberries ;  while  some  remnants  exist  of  the 
forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar,  which  formerly 
covered  it  (1  K.  v.  G;  Ps.  xxix.  5;  Is.  xiv.  8;  ILzr. 
iii.  7;  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  58).  Considei-able  numbeiB 
of  wild  beasts  still  inhalut  its  retired  glens  and 
higher  pciks;  the  writer  has  seen  jackals,  hyenas, 
wolves,  bears,  and  panthers  (2  K.  xiv.  9;  Cant.  iv. 
8;  Hab.  ii.  17). 

Some  noble  streams  d  classic  celebrity  have  their 
sources  high  up  in  Lebanon,  and  rush  down  in 
sheets  of  foam  through  sublime  glens,  to  stain  with 
their  ruddy  waters  the  transparent  bosom  of  the 
Metliterranean.  The  Leontes  is  on  the  south. 
Next  comes  iValir  Auirii/ij — the  "  graceful  IJos- 
trenos  "  of  Diunysius  Periegetes  (1)05).  Then  fol- 
lows the  Damnv  —  the  "  Tanmras  "  of  Strabo  (,\vi. 
p.  72G),  and  the  "Uamuras"  of  Polybius  (v.  68). 
Next,  just  on  the  north  side  of  IJeyrout,  Nnlir 
Deyront,  the  "  Magoras  "  of  Pliny  (v.20).  A  few 
miles  beyond  it  is  Nclir  tl-Kild,  the  "  Lycus  flu- 
men  "  of  the  old  geographers  (Plin.  v.  20).  At  its 
mouth  is  tlie  celebratetl  pass  where  Egyptian,  Assy- 
rian, and  Homan  conquerors  have  left,  on  tablets  of 
stone,  records  of  their  routes  and  their  victories 
(Porter's  llnmVmik,  p.  407).  Nnhr  JbraMm,  the 
classic  river  "  Adonis,"  follows,  burstin;;  from  a  cave 
beneath  the  lofty  brow  of  Siinnhi,  beside  the  ruins 
of  .Apheca.     From  its  native  rock  it  runs 

"  Purple  to  the  sea,  suppaocd  with  blood 
Of  Thainmuz,  yearly  wounded." 

(Lucian  <k  Syr.  Den,  G-8;  Strah.  xvi.  755;  Plin. 
v.  17;  Porter's  Dnnioscus,  ii.  295.)  Ijistly,  we 
have   the   "s-icred   river,"   Kudishn — descending 


&  •  The  oodar  rones  oxude  a  balsam  which  Is  Tory 
fragrant.  The  writer  plucked  several  in  the  eelebrateO 
grove  of  cud.'irs  on  Mt.  l4>b:inon,  and  taking  them  t( 
Ueirut,  hung  them  hi  his  apartiuent  For  weeks  after 
every  one  who  eiitercil  the  room  noticoil  the  delicati 
perfume  which  tlUeil  It—  ''  the  smoll  of  l*bunon." 
S.  W. 
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from  the  siJe  nf  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  whole  r.mse, ' 
through  a  2orge  of  surpassing  grandeur.  Upon  its 
banks,  in  a'notch  of  a  towering  cliff,  is  perched  the 
great  convent  of  Knnobin,  the  residence  of  the 
Maronite  patriarch. 

The  situation  of  the  little  group  of  cedars  —  the 
last  remnant  of  that  noble  forest,  once  the  glory  of 
r^banon  — is  very  remarkable.  Kound  tlie  head 
of  the  sublime  Vulley  of  the  Kadisha  sweep  the  high- 
est sununits  of  Lebanon  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 
Their  sides  rise  up,  bare,  smooth,  majestic,  to  the 
rounded  snow-capped  heads.  In  the  centre  of  this 
vast  recess,  far  remo\ed  from  all  other  foliage  and 
verdure,  stand,  in  strange  solitude,  the  cedars  of 
I^ebanon,  as  if  they  scorned  to  mingle  their  giant 
arms,  and  graceful  fan-lilve  branches,  with  the 
degenerate  trees  of  a  later  age." 

Along  the  base  of  Lebanon  runs  the  irregular 
plain  of  Phoenicia;  nowhere  more  than  two  miles 
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wide,  and  often  interrupted  by  bold  rock)  sptiro, 
tliat  dip  into  the  sea. 

The  eastern  slopes  of  Lebanon  are  much  less  im- 
posing an<l  less  fertile  than  the  western.  In  the 
southern  half  of  tlie  range  there  is  an  abrupt 
descent  from  the  summit  into  the  plain  of  Coele- 
Syria,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  2,500  ft. 
Along  the  proper  base  of  the  northern  half  runs  a 
low  side  ridge  partially  covered  with  dwarf  oaks. 

The  northern  half  of  the  mountain-range  is  peo- 
pled almost  exclusively  by  Maronite  Christians  — 
a  brave,  industrious,  and  hardy  race;  but  sadly 
oppressed  by  an  ignorant  set,  of  priests.  In  the 
southern  half  the  Druzes  predominate,  who,  though 
they  number  only  some  20,000  fighting  men,  form 
one  of  the  most  {xiwerful  parties  in  Syria. 

The  main  ridge  of  Lebanon  is  composed  of  Jura 
limestone,  and  abounds  in  fossils,  l^ng  belts  of 
more  recent  sandstone  run  along  the  western  slopee, 


of  Lebaaoo. 


which  is  in  places  largely  impregnated  witli  iron. 
Some  strata  towards  the  southern  end  are  said  to 
yield  as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of  pure  iron  (Deut. 
viii.  9.  xxxiii.  25).  Coal  is  found  in  the  district  of 
Mutn,  east  of  Beyroul,  near  the  village  of  Kurnayil. 
A  mine  was  opened  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  but  soon 
abandoned.  Cretaceous  strata  of  a  very  late  period  lie 
along  tlie  whole  western  base  of  the  mountain-range. 
Lebanon  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Hivites 
and  Giblites  (Judg.  iii.  .3;  Josh.  xiii.  5,  G).  The 
latter  either  gave  their  name  to,  or  took  their  name 
from  the  city  of  Gebal,  called  by  the  (ireeks  Byljlus 
(LXX.  of  Ez.  xxvii.  9;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  755).  The 
.lid  city  —  now  almost  in  ruins,  —  and  a  small 
district  round  it,  still  bear  the  ancient  name,  in  the 
Arabic  form  Jebailb  (Porter's  Hamlbook,  p.  58G). 


«  Th9  height  of  the  grove  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
8172  ft.  above  th«  Mediterranean  (Dr.  Hooker,  in  Nni. 
Ui3t  Hev.  No.  V.  p.  11).   [Respecting  other  grove.-',  see 


The  whole  mountain  range  was  assigned  to  the  !»• 
raelites,  but  was  never  conquered  by  theiu  (.losh. 
xiii.  2-6;  Judg.  iii.  1-3).  During  the  Jewish 
monarchy  it  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
Phoenicians  (1  K.  v.  2-(J ;  Kzr.  iii.  7).  From  the 
Greek  conquest  until  modern  tunes  Lebanon  had  no 
separate  history. 

And-Lilianus.  —  The  main  chain  of  Anti-Libanus 
commences  in  the  plateau  of  Bashan,  near  the  par- 
allel of  Caesarea-Philippi,  runs  north  to  Hernion, 
and  then  northeast  in  a  straight  line  till  it  sinks 
down  into  tlie  great  plain  of  Eniesa,  not  far  frof' 
the  site  of  Riblah.  Hekmox  is  the  loftiest  peaK, 
and  has  already  been  described;  the  next  highest 
is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Aula,  beside 
the  village  of  BUuh'in,  and  has  an  elevation  of  about 


Cedar,  vol.  i.  p.  4<J1  (addition)   and  the  supplement  tc 


J.AA. 
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7,000  it.  Tlic  rest  of  the  ri<lf;e  averagps  about 
6,000  ft.;  it  is  in  f;encral  Meak  and  barren,  with 
dbelvinj;  gray  declivities,  gray  cliffs,  and  gray 
rounded  summits.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with 
thin  forests  of  dwarf  oak  and  juniper.  The  western 
slopes  descend  abruptly  into  the  Biika'a  ;  but  the 
features  of  the  cnstern  are  entirely  different.  Three 
BJde-ridges  here  radiate  from  Hermon,  like  the  ribs 
of  an  open  fan.  and  form  the  supporting  walls  of 
three  great  terraces.  The  last  and  lowest  of  these 
ridges  takes  a  course  nearly  due  east,  bounding  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  running  out  into  the  desert 
83  far  as  Palmyra.  The  greater  part  of  the  ter- 
races thus  formed  are  pareiied  flii.ty  deserts,  though 
here  and  there  are  sections  with  .i  rich  soil.  Anti- 
Libanus  can  only  boast  of  two  streams  —  the  Phar- 
par,  now  Nolir  tl-Aicij,  which  rises  high  up  on 
the  side  of  Hermon ;  and  the  Abana,  now  called 
B(n-iid(i.  The  fountain  of  the  latter  is  in  the 
beautiful  little  i)lain  of  Ze/x/dnij,  on  the  western 
ride  of  the  main  chain,  through  which  it  cuts  in  a 
Bublime  gorge,  and  then  divides  successively  each 
of  the  side-ridges  in  its  course  to  Damascus.  A 
small  streamlet  tlows  down  the  Valley  of  Helbon 
parallel  to  the  Abana. 

Anti-Lilianus  is  more  thinly  peopled  than  its 
sister  range;  aiul  it  is  more  abundantly  stocked 
with  wild  beasts.  Kagles,  vultures,  and  other  birds 
of  i)rey,  may  be  seen  day  after  day  sweeping  in  cir- 
cles round  the  beetling  cliffs.  Wild  swine  are 
numerous;  and  vast  herds  of  gazelles  roam  over  the 
bleak  eastern  steppes. 

Anti-1-ibanus  is  only  once  distinctly  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  wliere  it  is  accurately  described  as 
"  Lebanon  toward  the  .sun-rising  "  "  (Josh.xiii.  5); 
but  the  southern  section  of  the  chain  is  frequently 
referred  to  uiuier  other  names.'  [See  IIijkjion.] 
The  words  of  Solomon  in  Cant.  iv.  8  are  very 
Btrikinfr  —  "  Look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the 
top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon,  from  the  lions'  den, 
from  the  mountains  of  the  leopards."  f*  ,  The  refer- 
ence is,  in  all  probability,  to  the  two  highest  peaks 
of  Anti-Libanus, —  Hermon,  and  that  near  the 
fountain  of  tlie  Al>ana :  and  in  both  places  panthers  '^ 
Btill  exist.  "  Tlie  tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh 
toward  Damascus"  ((  ant.  vii.  4)  isdoulitless  Her- 
mon, which  forms  tlie  most  striking  feature  in  tiie 
whole  panorama  round  that  city.  Josephus  men- 
tions Lebanon  as  lying  near  Dan  and  the  fountains 
of  the  Jordan  {Anl.  v.  3,  §  1),  and  as  bounding  the 
province  of  Gaulanitis  on  the  north  {B.  J.  iii.  3, 
§  5);  he  of  course  means  Anti-Libanus.  ''  The 
old  city  of  Abila  stood  in  one  of  the  wildest  glens 
of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aiiana,  and 
its  territory  embraced  a  large  section  of  tlie  range. 
[Abilknk.]  Damascus  owes  its  exi.stence  to  a 
stream  from  these  mountains;  so  did  the  once  great 
and  splendid  city  of  Helioiioiis;  and  the  chief 
sources  of  both  the  Lcontes  and  Oronfes  lie  along 
thei'  western  base  (Porter's  JIuwIbwk,  pp.  xviii., 
xix.).  .1.  L.  P. 

*  For  a  long  time  it   was  contended   that  the 


6  An.stia  aiu]  Almna  Fceni  to  lie  iilrntiral,  for   in  2 
K.  T.  12  the  KtTi  leudinK  is   n2?lN- 
e  Ttielleb.  "1121     la    identical    with    the    Arabic 
"»  panther." 
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cedar  was  not  found  in  any  part  of  lyebaiioii  except 
the  famous  grove  near  Beslierreli,  and  that  uiij 
trees  resembling  it  in  other  localities  were  only  cog- 
nate species,  but  not  the  true  Larix  cctirvs.  1 
have,  however,  settled  this  point  by  a  laborious 
search  and  botanical  examination.  There  are  cer- 
taiidy  in  existence  the  following  groves: 

(1.)  An  extensive  one  near  d-Iludtt,  described 
by  previous  authors,  consistijig  of  many  thousand 
small  trees. 

(2.)  A  small  grove  was  in  existence  up  to  Octo- 
ber 1806,  east  of  'Ain  Zthnlta,  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  overlooking  tlie  BUd'a.  I  visited  tlie  same 
grove  in  company  with  Pev.  IL  H.  Jessup,  1).  D. 
in  October  1805,  and  at  that  time  we  comited  about 
twenty  trees,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size. 
One  isolated  from  the  grove,  distant  a  mile,  would 
have  measured  twenty  feet  in  circumference.  This 
grove  was  felled  wlien  I  visited  it  in  1806,  and  the 
last  timbers  were  being  sawn  for  roofing   purposes. 

(3.)  A  large  grove  of  very  young  trees  east  of 
'Am  Zelinltii.  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  westen. 
slopes  of  I.el'anon.  I  estimated  the  number  at 
10,000  trees.  This  grove  a  few  years  since  consisted 
of  very  large  trees,  many  of  them  from  6  to  1 )  feet 
in  diameter.  But  a  few  years  ago  they  were  sold 
to  a  conijiany  of  pitch-burners  from  Btin'it  foi  the 
paltry  sum  of  30,000  piastres,  and  all  cut  do\\n, 
and  consumed  in  making  rosin  and  tar.  The  new 
sprouts  are  now  beginning  to  re-clothe  the  bill-sides 
and  valleys,  and  in  a  couple  of  centuries  may  claim 
the  name  of  a  forest. 

{i. )  A  grove  beginning  above  Borik  and  stretch- 
ing southward  two  or  three  miles,  terminating  in 
a  cluster  of  noble  trees  overhanging  the  village  rl- 
.\feash;  vying  with  the  grove  at  Btshtn-eli  in  mag- 
nitude and  beauty.  The  northernmost  end  of  this 
grove  above  Banik  has  a  few  score  of  large  trees, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  gigantic.  The  central 
portion,  clothing  the  western  .slope  of  the  mountain, 
consists  of  large  trees,  but  so  miserably  backed  and 
hewed  and  burnt  by  the  wood-cutters,  that  most  of 
its  trees  are  dead  or  d3ing.  They  may  number 
20,000  to  30,000  in  all,  small  and  large. 

'I'he  southernmost  portion  is  a  grand  coUeciion 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  trees.  One  meas- 
ures 27  feet  in  circumference,  another  23,  and  many 
from  15  to  20.  Some  of  them  spre.id  widely  their 
horizontal  branches,  and  bear  numerous  cones. 
The  grandeur  of  their  situation  on  the  dechvity  of 
a  deep  gorge  enhances  the  interest  which  always 
attends  the  sight  of  tliis  venerable  tree. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  remarks,  that,  were  the 
groves  mentioned  protected  from  spoliation,  and 
allowed  to  increase,  AIou)it  Lebanon  might  be 
again  covered  with  mighty  forests  of  its  royal  tree. 

A  word  on  the  value  of  the  cedar  for  iiuilding 
purposes.  In  Syria,  where  the  worms  so  soon  de- 
stroy the  softer  woods,  and  where  the  long  soaking 
to  which  roof  timbers  are  subjected,  owing  to  the 
oozing  of  water  from  the  earth-roofs  during  the 
rainy  season,  causes  the  timbers  to  rot,  a  resinous, 


''  Stnibo  pays  (xvi.  p.  756),  "O  Moa^ua?  «x«v  nvA 
»ai  opfiva,  iv  oU  ^  XaAxts  iixrutp  oKpoTroAis  TO" 
Ma<r(Ti''OV.  'ApX")  5'  ovToO  Aao&iKtia  r)  Trpb?  Ai/3d>V(>. 
Kniiii  this  it  niipeiirs  that  the  province  of  Mn-^svus  in 
lii.i  (taj-  eniliracfU  the  whole  of  Anli-I.ibimus  ;  foi 
Ijiodlcea  ad  Libanuui  lies  at  Iho  northern  end  of  th« 
niiitje  (Porter's  Vumnscus,  ii.  889),  and  the  site  oi 
Chalris  i.i  at  ',tr  western  tnue,  twenty  oiilec  souitl  ct 
I  Ba'ulbek  (!(/  1.14). 
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Indestructible  wood  like  the  cedar  is  iiivalualjle  for 
the  rafters  which  are  universally  used  .is  supports 
for  the  roofs  throughout  the  Lebanon.  It  is  true 
that  the  timber  as  now  found  cannot  be  worked  into 
very  long  straight  columns,  as  it  is  gnarled  and 
twisted  like  the  oak,  but  for  most  of  the  purposes 
for  which  timber  is  used  here  it  would  be  invalu- 
able. What  might  be  its  character,  were  the  trees 
allowed  to  grow,  naturally,  without  being  lopped 
and  mutilated,  cannot  be  positively  asserted.  I  am 
of  opinion,  however,  from  the  symmetry  of  some  of 
the  older  trees,  that  much  of  the  disparagement 
which  has  been  used  in  speaking  of  this  wood  is  due 
to  the  deformity  and  disease  inflicted  on  the  tree  by 
the  careless  hand  of  man,  and  I  can  readily  believe 
that  Solomon  found  all  that  he  desired  for  the 
stately  columns  and  beams  and  rafters  of  his 
Temple  and  palace  in  the  uninjured  primeval 
forests  of  which  we  see  a  faint  type  near  Beskerreh 
and  ei- Med  sir. 

Since  the  massacres  of  1860,  Lebanon  has 
constituted  a  separate  government,  tributary  to  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  but  in  many  important  respects 
independent.  Its  governor,  Daoud  Pasha,  is  a 
Christian,  of  the  American  Catholic  sect.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  Forte,  subject  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Five  I'owers.  He  governs  the  mountains 
with  the  aid  of  a  police  force  enrolled  by  volunteer 
enlistments  from  among  the  various  populations  of 
the  mountains  —  Druze,  Maronite,  Greek,  and  Greek 
Catholic.  No  Turkish  troops  are  stationed  in  his 
district,  which  includes  all  of  both  slopes  of  Lebanon, 
and  a  part  of  the  Bukd'a.  He  is  a  man  of  enlight- 
ened judgment  and  views,  and  has  Succeeded  in 
establishing  a  government  which  is  an  honor  to 
himself  and  the  great  powers  to  which  he  is  respon- 
sible, and  an  unspeakable  relief  to  the  country  after 
the  centuries  of  misrule  and  anarchy  which  have 
desolated  it.  He  has  even  introduced  the  franchise, 
and  has  organized  local  governments,  elective  by 
the  people.  He  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governor-general  of  Syria,  but  is  answerable  direct- 
ly to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the  representatives  of 
England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
Under  his  benign  administration  the  fruitful  moun- 
tain grows  visibly  every  year  in  cultivation  and 
beauty,  and  the  thrifty  aspect  of  its  villages  bears 
testimony  to  the  sense  of  security  which  is  so  sadly 
wanting  in  the  neighboring  plains  and  mountains. 
G.  ]•:.  P. 

LBB'AOTH  (nS«3b  [//„„«]:  Aa5ir;Alex. 
\a$o}9'  LeOiulh),  a  town  which  forms  one  of  the 
last  group  of  the  cities  of  "  the  South  "  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  possessions  of  Judah  (.Tosh.  xv.  32). 
It  is  named  between  Sansannab  and  Shilhim  ;  and 
is  very  probably  identical  with  Beih-lebaoth, 
elsewhere  called  BETir-iuiiKi.  No  trace  of  any 
names  answering  to  these  appears  to  have  been  yet 
discovered.  If  we  may  adopt  the  Hebrew  signifi- 
3ation  of  the  name  ("lionesses"),  it  furnishes  an 
indication  of  the  existence  of  wild  animals  in  the 
south  of  Palestine.  G. 

LEBB^'US  (Ae;33aros).  This  name  oc- 
curs in  Jlatt.  X.  3,  according  to  Codex  I)  (Bezae 
Cantabrigiensis)  of  the  sixth  century  [and  most 
sther  MSS.],  and  in  the  Received  Text.  In  Mark 
rii.  18  it  is  substituted  in  a  few  unimportant  MSS. 
for  Thadda3us.  The  words  "  Lebbseus  who  is  called  " 
(Matt.  X.  3)  are  not  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (B) 
'nor  the  Sinailic],  an*  Lachmann  rejects  them  as, 
in  his  opinion,  not  recei\ed  by  the  most  ancient 
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Eastern  churches.  [So  also  Tregelles.]  The  Vul- 
gate omits  them;  but  Jerome  [Comiii.  in  Matt.) 
says  that  Thaddeus,  or  Judas  the  brother  of  James, 
is  elsewhere  called  Lebbteus ;  and  he  concludes  that 
this  Apostle  had  three  names.  It  is  much  easier 
to  suppose  that  a  strange  name  has  been  omitted 
than  that  it  has  been  inserted  by  later  transcribers. 
[Lebbieus  is  retained  in  Tischendorf's  8th  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  but  he  omits 
6  iiriKXTidfU  @aBSaios-  — A.]  It  is  admitted  bito 
the  ancient  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  and  into  all  the 
English  versions  (except  the  Rhemish)  since  Tyn- 
dale's  in  1534.  For  the  signification  of  the  name, 
and  for  the  life  of  the  Apostle,  see  J  ude,  p.  1504. 
W.  T.  B. 

LEBO'NAH  (n3"inb   [frankincense,  and  id 

that  sense  also  Hl^/]-  tPjs  Ae^ccyu;  Alex,  toi 
Aiffavov  Tr)9  Af^wi/a:  Lebonn),  a  place  named  in 
Judg.  xxi.  19  only;  and  there  but  as  a  landmark 
to  determine  the  position  of  Shiloh,  which  is  stated 
to  have  lain  south  of  it.  Lebonah  has  survived  to 
our  times  under  the  almost  identical  form  of  el- 
Lubban.  It  lies  to  the  west  of,  and  close  to,  the 
Nablus  road,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Beitin 
(Bethel),  and  two  from  Seilun  (Shiloh),  in  rela- 
tion to  which  it  stands,  however,  nearer  W.  than 
N.  The  village  is  on  the  northern  acclivity  of  the 
wady  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Its  appearance  is 
ancient;  and  in  the  rocks  above  it  are  excavated 
sepulchres  (Rob.  ii.  272).  To  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known.  The 
earliest  mention  of  it  yet  met  with  is  in  the  Itin- 
erary of  the  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi  (.v.  n.  cir. 
1320),  who  descril)es  it  under  the  name  of  Lubin, 
and  refers  especiallv  to  its  correspondence  with  the 
passages  in  Judges  (see  Asher's  BenJ.  of  Tiukla, 
ii.  435).  It  was  visited  by  Maundrell  (March  24, 
25),  who  mentions  the  identification  with  Lebonah, 
but  in  such  terms  as  may  imply  that  he  was  only 
repeating  a  tradition.  Since  then  it  has  been  passed 
and  noticed  by  most  travellers  to  the  Holy  Land 
(Rob.  iL  272:  Wilson,  ii.  292,  293  ;  Bonar,  363; 
Mislin,  iiL  319,  &c.,  &c.).  G.    . 

LE'CAH  (nob  [imlkinrj,  course']:  [Rom. 
A7jxa;3;  Vat.]  Arjxa  !  Alex.  Arixa.^-  ^-^echa),  a 
name  mentioned  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  21)  only,  as  one  of  the  descendants  of  Shelah, 
the  third  son  of  Judnh  by  the  Canaanitess  Bath- 
shua.  The  immediate  progenitor  of  Lecah  was  Er. 
Many  of  the  names  in  this  genealogy,  especially 
when  the  word  "father  "is  attached,  are  towns 
(comp.  Eshtemoa,  Keilah,  JIareshah,  etc.);  but 
this,  though  probably  the  case  with  Lecah.  is  not 
certain,  because  it  is  not  mentioned  again,  either  in 
the  Bible  or  the  Onomasticon,  nor  have  any  traces 
of  it  been  since  discovered.  G. 

*  LEDGES  (□"abp),  1  K.  vii.  28  35,  36. 
[Laver,  k.] 

LEECH.     [Horse-Leech.] 

LEEKS  (~!"'?'n,  chalsir:  rh  npdcra,  fior- 
dvTi  x^^Vf  X^P'''o^^  x^<^pis'fierbn,porrns,f(Bnum, 
pralum).  The  word  dintsh;  whicl  in  Num.  xi.  5 
is  translated  leeks,  occurs  twenty  times  in  the  He- 
brew text.  In  1  K.  xviii.  5;  Job  xl.  15;  Ps.  civ. 
14,  cxlvii.  8,  cxxix.  6,  xxxvii.  2,  xc.  5,  ciii.  15 ;  Is. 
xxxvii.  27,  xl.  6,  7,  8,  xliv.  4,  Ii.  12,  it  is  rendered 
(jroKs  ;  in  Job  viii.  12,  it  is  rendered  herb  ;  in  Prov. 
xxvii.  25,  Is.    XV.  6,    it   is  nrroneously  trauslitert 
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'uiy ;  in  Fs.  xxxiv.  13,  the  A.  V.  has  court  (see 
oote).  Tlie  word  letks  occurs  in  the  A.  \'.  only 
Ui  Xum.  xi.  5 ;  it  is  there  mentioned  aa  one  of  the 
good  things  of  Egypt  for  wliich  the  Israelites  longed 
ID  their  journey  througli  the  desert,  just  before  the 
terrible  plague  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  ♦'  the  cucum- 
bers, and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  tlie  onions, 
and  the  garlic."  The  Hebrew  term,  which  prop- 
erly denotes  (/rass,  is  derived  fi-om  a  root  signifying 
"to  be  green," "and  may  therefore  stand  in  this 
passage  for  any  green  fowl,  lettuce,  endive,  etc.,  as 
Ludolf  and  .^laillet  have  conjectured;  .it  would  thus 
be  applied  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
use  the  term  "greens;  "  yet  as  the  clidlsir  is  men- 
tioned together  with  onions  and  garlic  in  the  text, 
and  as  the  most  ancient  versions,  Onkelos,  the 
LXX.,  ahd  the  Vulgate,  together  with  the  Syriac 
and  the  Arabic  of  Saadias,''  unanimously  understand 
Iteks  by  the  1  lebrew  word,  we  may  be  satisfied  with 
our  own  translation.  Jloreover,  chat/ir  would  ap- 
ply to  the  Uek  appropriately  enougli,  both  from  its 
green  color  and  the  grass-like  form  of  tlie  leaves. 

'i'here  is,  however,  another  and  a  very  ingenious 
interpretation  of  cMuir,  first  proposed  by  Heng- 
Btenberg,  and  received  by  Dr.  Kitto  (Piclor.  Bible, 
Num.  xi.  5),  which  adopts  a  more  literal  translation 


Commoa  leek  {Allium  pomtm). 

of  the  oriifinal  word,  for,  says  Dr.  Kitto,  "amo»ig 
the  wonders  in  the  natural  history  of  Egypt,  it  is 
nientione<l  by  travellers  that  the  common  people 
there  eat  with  special  relish  a  kind  of  f/rou  similar 
to  rliwer."  Mayer  (lieiie  ntich  ^(jypdtn,  p.  220) 
says  of  this  plant  (wiiose  scientific  name  is  Tri<jo- 
nelUt  Jienum  Griecuni,  belonging  to  tiie  natural 
order  Lefptminosce),  that  it  is  similar  to  clover,  but 
its  leaves  more  pointed,  and  that  great  quantities 


""^.^n,  viruit,  I.  q.  Arab.  J^  ^  {kliadkr). 
aeaenius  bos  shown  that  this  word  is  Identical  with 
"^V7'  "'■'^"" '■"''''•  Bo  compapeg  the  Greek  x<>Pt<k, 
which  primarily  motnfl  a  court  (for  cattle) ;  hence,  a 
Miture  ;  hence,  in  an  extended  sense,  (p-o-^.i  or  herbase. 
Vut  see  the  diflerent  derivation  of  Fun>t.  [In  Is. 
mJT.  18  "l^rn  U  to  bo  compared  with  the  Ara/lc 
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of  it  are  eaten  by  the  people.  Foi  jkal  mentions  the 
TriyontlLi  as  being  grown  in  the  gardens  at  Cairo; 
its  native  name  is  llalbch  {Flor.  ^■E//ijpl.  p.  81). 

Sonnini  {Vvya(je,i.  379)  says,  "In  this  fertile 
country,  the  Egyptians  themselves  eat  IheJ'enu-ffi-ec 
so  Largely,  that  it  may  be  properly  called  the  food 
of  man.  In  the  month  of  November  they  cry 
'  green  halljeh  for  sale  I '  in  the  streets  of  the 
town ; '  it  is  tied  up  in  large  bunches,  which  the 
inhabitants  purchase  at  a  low  price,  and  which 
they  eat  with  incredible  gi-eediness  without  any 
kind  of  seasoning." 

l"he  seeds  of  this  plant,  which  is  also  cultivated 
in  Greece,  are  often  used ;  they  are  eaten  boiled  oi 


Trigonella  foenum-grascum. 

raw,  mixed  with  lioney.  Forskal  includes  it  in  tha 
Materia  Wedica  of  Egypt  {Mat.  Me<l.  Kaliir.  p. 
155).  However  plausible  may  be  tills  theory  of 
Hengstenberg,  there  doc^  :iot  appear  sntticient  rea- 
son for  ignoring  the  old  versions,  which  seem  all 
agreed  that  the  Itek  is  the  plant  denoted  by  c/idtsir, 
a  vegetable  from  the  earliest  times  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Egyptians,  as  both  a  nourishing  and  sa- 
vory footl.  Some  have  objected  that,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians held  the  letk,  onion,  etc.,  sacred,  they  would 
abstain  from  eating  these,  vegetaiiles  tliemselves, 
and  would  not  allow  the  Israelites  to  use  tliem.« 
We  have,  however,  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  (ii. 
125)  to  show  that  onions  were  eaten  by  the  Egyp- 
tian poor,  lor  he  says  that  on  one  of  tlie  pyramid! 
is  shown  an  inscription,  which  was  explained  to 
him  by  an  interpreter,  showing  how  much  money 
was  S|)eiit  in  providing  radishes,  onions,  and  yarlic, 
for  the  workmen.  The  priests  were  not  allowed  to 
eat  these  tilings,  and  Plutarch  (De  Js.  tl  Osir.  ii. 
p.  353)  tells  us  the  reasons.  The  Welshman 
reverences  his  leek,  and  wears  one  on  St.  David's 
Day  —  lie  tats  the  leek  nevertheless;  and  doubtless 


iiwJil^ 


{hozirat),  which   is   the   fold  or  pen   of 


sheep.  — O.  E.  P.] 

h  The  word  employed  here  is  still  the  name  In  Egypt 
for  leek  (II;i«sclquifit,  662). 

c  Juvenal's  derision  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  rr» 
erence  tlicy  puid  to  the  lerk   may  here  be  quoted: 

I'niTiMii  it  fa-jio  nofm  vii.liire  nc  frnnKcre  inorfii, 

O  «nnrt:iR  cciitrd,  qiiil>ii8  liicc  nii>cuntiir  In  hurtit 

Cf.   IMin.  H   A'  xix   6;  CeM\*Hifrof>.  U    2(«  :  UIUh 
HitTopkyt.  pt.  U.  36  ;  Dioec.  U.  4 
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ibe  Egyptians  were  not  over-scrupulous  (Scrip. 
Herbal,  p.  230).  The  letk"  is  too  well  kuown  to 
need  description.  Its  botanical  name  is  Allium  pur- 
rum;  it  belongs  to  the  order  Liliiiceie.        W.  H. 

LEES  (D^na??  :  rpvyiai:  fceces).  The  He- 
brew shtiiier  bears  the  radical  sense  of  2)reserva- 
tion,  and  was  applied  to  "  lees  "  from  the  custom 
of  allowing  the  wne  to  stand  on  the  lees  in  order 
that  its  color  and  body  might  be  better  preserved. 
Hence  the  expression  •'  wine  on  the  lees,"  as  mean- 
iiig  a  generous,  full-bodied  liquor  (Is.  xxv.  6).  The 
wine  in  this  state  remained,  of  coinse,  undisturbed 
in  its  cask,  and  became  thick  and  syrupy;  hence 
the  proverb,  "  to  settle  upon  one's  lees,"  to  express 
the  sloth,  indilterence,  and  gross  stupidity  of  the 
ungodly  (Jer.  xlviii.  11;  Zeph.  i.  12).  Before  the 
wine  was  consumed,  it  was  necessary  to  strain  off 
the  lees;  such  wine  was  then  termed  •'  well  refined  " 
(Is.  xxv.  (J).  To  drink  tlie  lees,  or  "dregs,"  was 
an  expression  for  the  endurance  of  extreme  punish- 
ment (Fs.  Ixxv.  8).  W.  L.  B. 

LEGION  (Aeyecoj/;  [Tisch.,  8th  ed.,\eyi6i,:] 
Legio),  the  chief  sulidivision  of  the  Roman  army, 
containing  about  G,OUO  infantry,  with  a  contingent 
of  cavalry.  The  term  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible 
in  its  primary  sense,  but  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  in  order  to  express  any  large  number,  with 
the  accessory  ideas  of  order  and  subordination. 
Thus  it  is  applied  by  our  Lord  to  the  angels  (Matt. 
xxvi.  53 ),  and  in  this  sense  it  answers  to  the  "  hosts  " 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  xxxii.  2;  I's.  cxlviii. 
2).*  It  is  again  the  name  which  the  demoniac  as- 
sumes, "  My  name  is  Legion  (Aeyiolj') ;  for  we  are 
many"  (Mark  v.  9),  implying  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  of  superior  power  in  addition  to  subordinate 
ones.  W.  L.  B. 

LEHA'BIM  (D^Sn^  [perh./e;-^,/«/n/;i^]: 
Aa(3i€i/X'  ['"  ^  Chr.,  Kom.  \'at.  omit,  Alex.  Aa- 
j364j/:]  L*'«iwj),  occurring  oidy  in  Gen.  x.  13  [and 
1  Chr.  i.  11],  the  name  of  a  Mizraite  people  or 
tribe,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Lubim,  men- 
tioned in  several  places  in  the  Scriptures  as  merce- 
naries or  allies  of  the  I'^gyptians.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Lubim  are  the  same  as  the  KeBU  or 
LeBU  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  that  from 
them  Libya  and  the  Libyans  derived  their  name. 
These  primitive  Libyans  appear,  in  the  period  at 
which  they  are  mentioned  in  these  two  historical 
sources,  that  is  from  the  time  of  Menptah,  b.  c. 
cir.  12.50,  to  that  of  Jeremiah's  notice  of  them  late 
\u  the  Gth  century  b   c,  and  probably  in  the  case 

a  «  Leek  "  is  from  the  Anijlo-Saxon  leac,  German 
\aiu:k. 

b  This  appUcatioD  of  the  term  is  illustrated  by  the 

rabbluical  usage  ol  ^^^J^  as  = "  leader,  chief" 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  1123)'. 

c  It  is  uausually  full  of  plays  and  paronomastic 

turns.     Thus  "^37  signifies  a  jaw,  and  ^H^  is    the 

name  of  the  place  ;  TlDn  is  both  a  he-ass  and  a 
heap,  etc. 

'/  Compare  the  somewhat  parallel  case  of  Dunchurch 
and  Dunsmoor,  which,  in  the  local  traditions,  derive 
their  names  from  an  exploit  of  Guy  of  Warwick. 

e    TT^  =Lechi,  is  the  name   of  the  place    in  vv. 

j,  14,  19,  and  in  Ramath-Lehi,  v.  17 ;  whereas   L'chi, 

'n^,  is  the  ward  foi  jawbone.     In  ver.  19  the  words 

It  the  jaw  "  should  be  "  in   Lehi :  "  the  original  is 
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of  Daniel's,  prophetically  to  the  earliei  ;  art  of  the 
second  century  h.  C,  to  have  inhabited  the  north- 
ern part  of  Africa  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  ♦hough  lat- 
terly driven  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  jolouists 
of  the  Cyrenaica,  as  is  more   fully  shown  under 

LuBiii.      Philologically,  the  interchange  of  H  « 

the  middle  letter  of  a  root  into  1  quiescent,  is  fre- 
quent, although  it  is  important  to  remark  that 
Gesenius  considers  the  form  with  H  to  be  more 
common  in  the  later  dialects,  as  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages are  now  found  (Tlits.  art.  H).  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  strong  reason  for  t  onsi  Jering 
many  of  these  later  forms  to  be  recurrences  to  prim- 
itive forms.  Geographic;illy,  the  position  of  th» 
Lehabim  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Mizraites  im- 
mediately before  tiie  Xaphtuhim,  suggests  that  they 
at  first  settled  to  the  westward  of  Egypt,  and  near- 
er to  it,  or  not  more  distant  from  it  than  the  tribes 
or  peoples  mentioned  before  tliem  [.Mizraim]. 
Historically  and  ethnologically,  the  connection  of 
the  KeBU  and  Libyans  with  Egypt  and  its  people 
suggests  their  kindred  origin  with  the  Egyptians. 
[Lubim.]  On  these  grounds  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Lehabim 
and  Lubim.  K.  S.  P. 

LE'HI  (with  the  def.  article,  ^FT Vh  except  in 
ver.  1-i  [the  Jawbone] :  in  ver.  9,  [Rom  Aex'h  ^at.] 
Aei/ei,  Alex.  Aevf-  f in  vv.  14,  19,]  ^laydoV-  Leclii, 
id  csl  maxilla),  a  place  in  Judah,  probably  on  "the 
confines  f  the  Philistines'  country,  between  it  and 
the  cliff  Eta ui ;  the  scene  of  Samson's  well-known 
exploit  with  the  jawbone  (Judg.  xv.  9,  11,  19). 
It  contained  an  eminence  —  Kamatli-lehi,  and  a 
spring  of  great  and  lasting  repute  —  En  hak-kore. 

Whether  the  name  existed  l)efore  the  exploit 
or  the  exploit  originated  the  name  cannot  now  lie 
determined  from  the  narrative.*^  On  the  one  hand, 
in  vv.  9  and  19,  Lehi  is  named  as  if  existing  before 
this  occurrence,  while  on  the  other  tlie  play  of  the 
story  and  the  statement  of  the  bestowal  of  the 
name  Kamath-lehi  look  as  if  the  reverse  were  in- 
tended. 'I'he  analogy  of  similar  names  in  other 
countries ''  is  in  favor  of  its  having  existed  previous- 
ly. Even  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  "Lechi"  has 
another  meaning  besides  a  jawbone;  and  after  aU 
there  is  throughout  a  difference  between  the  two 
words,  which,  thougli  slight  to  our  ears,  would 
be  much  more  marked  to  those  of  a  Hebrew,  and 
which  so  far  betrays  the  accommodation. « 

A  similar  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  Beer  Lahai- 

■^n  v]2,  exactly  as  in  9  ;  not  ^nbs,  as  in  16.  See 
Milton,  Sams.  Ag.,  line  582 

*  The  above  distinction  between  ''T^?  as  the  £iaaie 

of  the  place,  and  TJ/  as  jaw'oone,  is  not  valiil ;  foi 
the  difference  arises  from  the  pause  which  fails  on  the 
initial  consonant  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other. 

Thus  the  form  in  Ps.  iii.  9  is  Tf^.  and  yet  certainly 
means  "jawbone."  Hence  whether  we  should  re;id 
"  Lehi  "  or  ''jawbone  "  in  ver.  19.  depends  not  on  tlie 
punctuation,  but  the  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  the 
occurrence. 

Keil  understands  Judg.  xv.  19  as  meaning  that  God 
caused  water  to  spring  forth  not  from  the  mortar  or 
socket  of  the  jawbone,  but  from  the  cavity  (lit.  tootft- 
hollow)  of  a  rock  well  known  at  Lehi  when  tiie  record 
was  written.  iTe  assigns  good  reasons  for  regarding 
this  as  the  true  sense  «f  the  passage  (Coot i.'i..  iVocti 
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toi,  and  a  great  similarity  tetween  the  two  names 
In  the  original  (Ges.  The$.  175  6),  has  led  to  the 
opposition  tiiat  tiiat  place  was  the  same  as  Lehi. 
But  the  situations  do  not  «iiit.  The  well  Lahai-roi 
»■;«  helow  Ivadesh,  very  far  from  the  locality  to 
which  Samson's  adventures  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fined. The  same  consideration  would  also  ap[jear 
fatal  to  the  identification  proposed  by  M.  Van  de 
Velde  (Mvmoir,  p.  34:3)  at  'J\U  tC-Lekhiyeh,  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Palestine,  only  four  miles  alwve 
Itecr-shelta,  a  distance  to  which  we  have  no  authority 
for  believing  that  either  Samson's  achievements  or 
the  possessions  of  the  Philistines  (at  least  in  those 
days)  extended.  As  far  as  the  name  goes,  a  more 
feasilile  suggestion  would  be  Beit-Llkiyeli,  a  village 
cn  tlie  northern  slopes  of  the  great  IV'k/i/  Sulei- 
man, about  two  miles  below  the  upper  Beth-lioron 
(see  Tobler,  3te  Wumkrung).  Here  is  a  position 
tt  once  on  the  borders  of  both  Judah  and  the 
Philistines,  and  witliin  reasonable  proximity  to 
Zorah,  Eshtaol,  Timnath,  and  other  places  familiar 
to  the  history  of  the  great  Danite  hero.  On  this, 
however,  we  must  await  further  investigation ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  there  are  reasons  for  placing  the  cliff  Etam 
—  which  seems  to  have  been  near  Lehi  —  in 
the  neighborhood   of  Bethlehem.       [Etaji,  the 

ROCK.] 

The  spring  of  En  hak-kore  is  mentioned  by 
Jerome  {li/nlajA.  Pauke,  §  1-i)  in  such  terms  as  to 
implj'  that  it  was  then  known,  and  that  it  was 
near  Morasthi,  the  native  place  of  the  prophet 
Micah,  which  he  elsewhere  ( Oiwm.  s.  v. ;  Prmf.  ad 
Mich.)  mentions  as  east  of  Eleutheropolis  (Beit 
Jibrin). 

\  Lehi  is  possibly  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11  — 
the  relation  of  another  encounter  with  tlw  Philis- 
tines hardly  less  disastrous  than  that  of  Samson. 
The  word  «  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  into  a  troop," 
by  alteration  of  the  vowel-points  becomes  "  to 
Lehi,"  wliich  gives  a  new  and  certainly  an  appro- 
priate sense.  This  reading  first  appears  in  .lose- 
phus  (Ant.  vii.  12,  §  i),  who  gives  it  "a  [>!ace 
called  Siagona"  —  the  jaw  —  the  word  which  he 
employs  in  the  story  of  Samson  (Ant.  v.  8,  §  9). 
It  is  also  given  in  the  Complutensian  *  LXX.,  and 
among  modern  interpreters  by  Bochart  {f/ieruz. 
i.  2,  ch.  13),  Kennicott  (l/issert.  140),  J.  D. 
Michaelis  (Bi/td  fiir  Unyeklirt.),  Ewald  (Ges- 
chichte,  iii.  180,  nole).  G. 

LP:M'UEL  (bs^nb  and  bSinb  :  Lnmuel), 
the  name  of  an  unknown  king  to  whom  his  mother 
addressed  the  prudential  maxims  contauied  in  Prov. 
KX.\i.  1  -9.  The  version  of  this  chapter  in  the  LXX. 
is  so  obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what 
text  tliey  could  have  had  before  them.  In  the 
rendering  of  Lemuel  by  (mh  0eov,  in  Prov.  xxxi.  1, 
lome  traces  of  the  original  are  discernible,  but  in 
ver.  4  it  is  entirely  lost.      The  rabbinical  eom- 


on  Jarl^es,  p.  410  f.,  Eng.  transl.).,  Soe  alio  Studcr, 
RichtfT,  p.  339.  The  version  of  the  Soci-te  hibligue 
rrutislante  de  Paris  (1866)  foUowg  this  Interpretatioo. 

H. 


(den. 


a  n-Tlb,  as  if  r^*n,  from  the  root  "^H 
Thfs.  p.  470).  In  this  wnse  tlie  word  vcr.v  nircly 
occurs  (Bce  A.  V.  of  Pb.  Ixviii.  10,  3»1,  Ixxiv.  19).  It 
•luewlKTe  has  the  sense  of  "  living,"  amt  thence  of 
wild  anIiiuilH,  which  is  adopted  by  the  LXX.  In  this 
»Ue*    as   reauirked  above,     la  ver.  13  it  is  afsila 
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mentators  identify  I^muel  with  Solomon,  and  lell 
a  strange  tale  how  that  when  he  marrietl  the 
daughter  of  Pliaraoh,  on  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  he  assembled  musicians  of  all  kinds, 
and  passed  the  night  awake.  On  the  morrow  he 
slept  till  the  fourth  hour,  with  the  keys  of  the 
Temple  beneath  his  pillow,  when  his  mother  entered 
and  upbraided  him  in  the  words  of  Prov.  xxxi.  2-U. 
Grotius,  adopting  a  fanciful  etyn  ology  from  the 
.\iabic,  makes  Ijcmuel  the  same  as  Hezekiah. 
Ilitzig  and  others  regard  him  as  king  or  chief  of 
an  Arab  tribe  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Palestine, 
and  elder  brother  of  Agur,  wliose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  Prov.  xxx.  [See  Jakkh.]  According  to 
this  view  massd  {\.  V.  "  the  prophecy")  is  Massu 
Arabia;  a  region  mentioned  twice  in  close  con- 
nection with  Duniah,  and  peopled  by  the  descen- 
dants of  Ishmael.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  a 
roving  band  of  Simeonites  drove  out  the  Amalekites 
from  lAlount  Seir  and  settled  in  their  stead  (1  Chr. 
iv.  38-43),  and  from  these  exiles  of  IsraeUtish 
origin  Hitzig  conjectures  that  Lemuel  and  Agur 
were  descended,  tlie  former  ha\ing  been  born  in 
the  land  of  Israel;  and  that  f\ie  name  Lemuel  is 
an  older  form  of  Nemuel,  the  first-born  of  Simeon 
(Die  Spruche  Saloiiw-s,  pp.  310-314)!  But  it  is 
more  probable,  as  Eichhorn  and  Ewald  suggest, 
that  I>emuel  is  a  jwetical  appellation,  selected  by 
the  author  of  these  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  a 
king,  for  the  purjxise  of  putting  in  a  striking  form 
the  lessons  which  they  conveyed.  Signifying  as  it 
does  "to  God,"  i.  e.  dedicated  or  devoted  to  God, 
like  the  similar  word  Lael,  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  sense  of  the  passage,  which  cont;iins  the 
portraiture  of  a  virtuous  and  righteous  king,  and 
belongs  to  the  latest  i)eriod  of  the  proverbial  litera^ 
ture  of  the  Hebrews.  W.  A.  W. 

*  LEND,  LENDER.     [Loan.] 

LENTILES  (D'^Ctni?,  dJdMm:  <^a/c<is: 
Itns).  There  eainiot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the 
A.  V.  is  coiTect  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  which  occurs  in  the  four  following  passages: 
Gen.  XXV.  34,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  2  Sam.  xxLii.  11, 
and  Ez.  iv.  9;  from  which  last  we  learn  that  in 
times  of  scarcity  lentiles  were  sometimes  used  in 
making  bread.  There  are  three  or  four  kinds  of 
lentiles,  all  of  which  are  still  nnich  esteemed  in 
those  counti'ies  where  they  are  grown,  namely,  the 
South  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa:  the  red 
lentile  is  still  a  favorite  article  of  food  in  the  East; 
it  is  a  small  kind,  the  seeds  of  which  aftei  being 
decorticated,  are  commonly  sold  in  the  bazaars 
of  India.  The  nwdorn  Arabic  name  of  this  plant 
is  identical  with  the  Hebrew;  it  is  knoivn  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  Syria,  etc.,  by  the  name  'Adas,  as  we 
Jearn  from  the  testimony  of  sevei-al  travellers."' 
When  Dr.  Pobinson  was  staying  at  the  castle  of 
'Alcabali,  he  p.irtook  of  lentiles,  which  he  says  ha 
*'  found  very  palatable,  and  could  well  conceive  that 


rendered  "troop."  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  1 
Chronicleg  (xi.  15),  the  word  nSH^,  a  "  camp,'-  il 
substituted. 

ft  The  Vatican  and  Alex.  MSS.  read  t'vt  6i)fiia  (TT), 
as  if  the  Philistines  bod  come  on  a  huntiDg  expedl 
tion. 

c  See  also  OaUifago's  Arabic  Dictionary,  "  LeotilM, 


LENTILES 

to  a  weary  hunter,  faini  with  hunj^er,  they  «rould 
be  quite  a  dainty  "  {Bibl.  Rts.  i.  246).  Dr.  Ivitto 
»lso  says  that  he  has  often  partalteii  of  red  pottage, 
prepar-x;  by  seething  the  lentiles  in  water,  and 
then  adding  a  httle  suet,  to  give  them  a  flavor; 
and  that  he  found  it  better  food  than  a  stranger 
would  imagine;  "the  mess,"  he  adds,  "had  the 
redness  which  gained  for  it  the  name  of  adorn 
i.Pict.  Bib.,  Gen.  xxv.  30,  04).     From  Sonnuu  we 
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Lentlle  (Ervum  lens). 

learn  that  lentile  bread  is  still  eaten  by  the  poor  of 
l'>vpt,  even  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Kzckiel; 
indeed'  that  towards  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  there 
is  scarce  any  other  bread  in  use,  because  corn  is 
very  rare;  the  people  generally  add  a  little  barley 
in  "making  their  bread  of  lentiles,  which  "  is  by 
no  meansliad,  though  heavy"  (Sonnini's  Travels, 
Hunters  transl.  iii-  288).  Shaw  and  Russell  bear 
similar  testimony. 


tnwellers  and  poor  inhabitants  (D"  Aivieits.  Mem 
ii.  237). 

The  lentile,  Eixum  km,  is  much  used  with 
other  pulse  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  during 
Lent;  and  some  say  that  from  hence  the  season 
derives  its  name.  It  is  occasionally  cultivated  in 
England,  but  only  as  fodder  for  cattle;  it  is  also 
imported  from  Alexandria.  From  the  quantity  (A 
gluten  the  ripe  seeds  contain  they  must  be  highly 
nutritious,  though  they  have  the  character  of  being 
heating  if  taken  in  large  quantities.  In  Egypt  the 
haului  is  used  lor  packing.  The  lentile  belongs  tc 
the  natural  order  Leyuminosce.  W-  H. 

*  Esau's  pottage  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  original  of  the  dish,  so  common  at  this  day 

among  the  Arabs,  called   8»<X^    {majaddaral.- . 

It  is  composed  of  lentiles  boiled  with  onions  an<I 
rice,  with  the  addition  of  oil,  and  seasoned  to  the 
taste.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  dishes  of  the 
laboring  chesses  in  Syria,  and  is  used  more  par 
ticukirly  during  the"sea.son  of  fasting,  when  it 
takes  the  place  of  rice  cooked  with  butter,  and 
meat  stews.  It  is  \  ery  palatable  to  those  who  like 
oil  in  cookery.  G.  E.  P. 

LEOPARD  ("1^3,  namer:  irdpdaKis-pardm) 
is  invai-iably  given  by  the  A.  V.  as  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  word,"  which  occurs  in  the  seven 
following  passages,  —  Is.  xi.  6;  Jer.  v.  G,  xiii.  2-3; 
Dan.  vii.  6;  IIos.  xiii.  7;  Cant.  iv.  8;  Hab.  i.  8. 
Leopard  occurs  also  in  Ecclus.  xxviii.  23,  and  in 
Rev.  xiii.  2.  The  swiftness  of  this  animal,  to 
which  Habakkuk  compares  the  Chaldaean  horses, 
and  to  which  Daniel  alludes  in  the  winged  leopard, 
the  emblem  in  his  vision  of  Alexander's  rapid 
conquests,  is  well  known :  so  great  is  the  flexibiUty 
I  of  its  body,  that  it  is  able  to  t;>ke  surprising  leaps, 
to  climb  trees,  or  to  crawl  snake-like  upon  the 
ground.  Jeremiah  and  Hosea  allude  to  the  insid- 
Tons  habit  of  this  animal,  which  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  obsenations  of  travellers;  the 
leopard  will  take  up  its  position  in  some  spot  near 
a  village,  and  watch  for  some  favorallc  opportuuit/ 


Egyptians  coohing  lentiles      (Wilkinson.) 
The  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that  Hebron  is  the 


Leopard  {Leopardus  varitis). 
for  plunder.     From  the  passage  of  Canticles,  quoted 
above,  we  learn  that  the  hilly  ranges  of  Lebanon 
were  in  ancient  times  frequented  by  these  animals, 
and  it  is  now  not  uncommonly  seen  in  and  about 


gpot  where  Esau  sold  his  birthricht,  and  in  memory  ,,,»,,  ...  .:.„„*■ 

of  this  event  the  denises  distribute  from  the  kitchen  '  Lebanon,  and  the  louthern  maritime  ".ountains  of 
of  a  mosque  there  a  da'Jy  supply  of  lentile  soup  to  i  Syria"  (Kitto,  note  on  Cant.  iv.  8).     Burckhardt 


a  The  word  '^03  means  "  spotted  "  (see   the  den-  modem  Arabic  is  identical,  though  this  name  is  als« 

ration*  of  Furst  'and  Gesenius).     The  same  word  for  applied  to  the  tiger ;  but  perhaps  "  tiger  "  and  "  leoi^ 

^leopard  "  occur,  in  all  the  cognat*  h^ngw^.     The  «"!  "  are  .yDonymous  m  those  countries  where  th. 

c.  f  former  animal  is  not  found. 

■^1  ■'".       .     .   _.,^     ^,  ^  ...  6  Beth-nimrah,  Nimrah,  the  waters  of  Nimrim.  po» 

M«We  is  ^   fnamir).  ^  («»»),  with  which  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^„  (Bocbart,  Wnat 


,  ii.  107.  ed.  BosenmuU. 
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mentions  that  leopaids  have  sometimes  been  killed 
In  •'  the  low  and  rocky  chain  oT  the  IJicliel  moun- 
tain," but  he  calls  them  ounces  (Burck.  Syri  i.  [t. 
i;j2).  In  another  passajje  (p.  335)  he  says,  "in 
the  wooded  parts  of  Afount  Tabor  are  wild  hoars 
Hnd  ounces."  ISIariti  says  that  the  •'grottoes  at 
Kedron  cannot  be  entered  at  all  seasons  without 
danger,  for  in  the  middle  of  summer  it  is  fre- 
quented by  tiijers,  who  retire  hither  to  shun  the 
heat"  (Mariti,  Trnv.  (translated),  iii.  58).  Hy 
ii(/ers  he  undoubtedly  means  leopards,  for  the  tiger 
does  not  occur  in  Palestine.  Under  the  name 
namev,"  which  means  "spotted,"  it  is  not  iniprob- 
»ble  that  another  animal,  namely,  the  cheetah 
(Uucparda  jubata),  may  be  included;  which  is 
tamed  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Syria,  who  employ 
It  in  hunting  the  gazelle.  These  animals  are 
represented  on  the  ICgyptian  monuments;  they 
were  chased  as  an  amusement  for  the  sake  of  their 
"kins,  which  were  worn  by  the  priests  during  their 
ceremonies,  or  tliey  were  hunted  as  enemies  of  the 
farmyard  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  /--ffypt.  ch.  viii.  20). 
Sir  (i.  Wilkinson  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  leopard  (cheetah) 
having  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  chase, 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt;*  nor  is  it  now  used 
by  any  of  the  African  races  for  hunting.  The 
natives  of  Africa  seem  in  some  way  to  connect  the 
leopard  skin  with  the  idea  of  royalty,  and  to  look 
upon  it  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  majesty  (Wood's 
Nat.  Hist.  i.  IGO).  The  leopard  {Leojxirdus  virius) 
belongs  to  the  family  Ftli</<e,  sub-order  Dujiti- 
yradie,  order  Carnirora.  The  panther  is  now 
considered  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  same  animal. 
W.  H. 
*  The  leopard  is  still  found  in  Syria.  I  have  seen 
a  fine  specimen  from  near  Jezzin.  One  was  killed 
near  .Vbeih  during  the  winter  of  18CG-67,  after  it 
had  killed  about  GO  goats.  A  young  one  was  taken 
near  Hano  in  Akkar  the  same  winter.  They  are 
not  rare  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  castle  of  esh- 
Shukeef,  opposite  Deir  Mimas.  Tliey  W'Ork  much 
mischief  by  their  sanguinary  attacks  on  the  herds 
of  goats  and  sheep  which  pasture  in  that  vicinity. 
The  shepherds  invariably  keep  up  a  loud  shouting 
to  drive  them  otf,  when  their  flocks  are  ascending 
the  mountain  side  from  the  Valley  of  the  Litany 
toward  evening,  returning  from  the  water.  Native 
authorities  profess  to  find  a  difference  between  the 
w^j  and  the  c^.  g. « ,  the  fonner  standing  for  the 

teopard,  and  the  latter  for  the  panther.  It  is  more 
])roUaIile  that  the  trifling  diflerence  in  color,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  spots,  are  only  such  as  mark 
varieties,  not  distinct  species.  G.  K.  F. 

LEPER.  LEPROSY.  The  Egyptian  and  Syr- 
ian climates,  but  esjiecially  the  rainless  atmosphere 
of  the  former,  are  very  prolific  in  skin-diseases;  in- 
cluding, in  an  exaggerated  form,  some  wnich  are 
conmion  in  the  cooler  regions  of  western  Europe, 
'"he  heat  and  drought  acting  for  long  periods  ui)on 
the  skin,  and  the  exposure  of  a  large  surface  of  the 
hitter  to  their  influence,  comMne  to  predispose  it 
to  such  affections.    Even  the  modified  forms  kpown 


"  The  leopard  Is  called  by  the  natives  of  India 
■ak-Tre-hiiii!^ ,  '■  tree-tiger."'  In  Afrlra  also  "  tigor  "  is 
tpplied  to  the  ''  leopard,"  the  former  aDiinal  not  e.xlst- 
pg  there. 

ti  The  lion  wn.'  always  emplnveJ  by  the  Egyptians 
for  tb«  purpose  <>f  the  chase.  S^  Oiodor.  i.  48  ;  and 
W-UUuson,  Anc.  Egnp.  ch.  rill.  IT. 
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to  our  western  hospitals  show  a  perplexing  variety 
and  at  times  a  wide  departure  from  the  best-known 
and  recorded  types;  much  more  then  may  we  ex- 
pect departure  from  any  routine  of  symptoms 
amidst  the  fatal  fecundity  of  the  levant  in  this 
class  of  disorders  (Good's  Study  of  Mtdicine,  vol. 
iv.  p.  445,  &c.,  4th  ed.).  It  .seems  likely  that  dis- 
eases also  tend  to  exhaust  their  old  types,  and  to 
reappear  under  new  modifications.  [Mi:i)ICI>e.] 
This  special  region,  however,  exhibiting  in  wide 
variety  that  class  of  maladies  which  disfigures  the 
person  and  makes  the  presence  horrible  to  the  be- 
holder, it  is  no  wonder  that  notice  was  early  drawn 
to  their  more  popular  symptoms.  The  Greek  im- 
agination dwelt  on  them  as  the  proper  scourge  of 
an  oflendcd  deity,  and  perhaps  foreign  forms  of  dis- 
ease may  be  implied  by  the  expressions  used  (yEs- 
chyl.  Clioeph.  271,  &c.),  or  such  as  an  intercourse 
with  Persia  and  Egypt  would  introduce  to  the 
Greeks.  But,  whatever  the  variety  of  form,  there 
seems  strong  general  testimony  to  the  cause  of  all 
alike,  as  being  to  be  sought  in  hard  labor  in  a 
heated  atmosphere,  amongst  dry  or  powdery  sub- 
star.ces,  rendering  the  proper  care  of  the  skin  dif- 
ficult or  impossible.  This  would  be  aggravated  by 
unwholesome  or  iniiutritious  diet,  want  of  personal 
cleanliness,  of  clean  garments,  etc.  Thus  a  "  ba- 
ker's "  and  a  "  hricklayer's  itch,"  are  recorded  by 
the  faculty  (Bateman,  Uii  tUcin  Diseases,  Psoi-iasis  ; 
Good's  Study  of  Med.,  ib.  pp.  459  and  484). c 

The  i)redominant  and  characteristic  form  of  lep- 
rosy in  Scripture  is  a  white  variety,  covering  either 
the  entire  body  or  a  large  tract  of  its  surface; 
which  has  obtained  the  name  of  lepra  Mosaica. 
Such  were  the  cases  of  Moses,  Miriam,  Naaman, 
and  Gehazi  (Ex.  iv.  C;  Num.  xii.  10:  2  K.  v.  ], 
27;  comp.  Lev.  xiii.  13).  But,  remarkaiily  enough, 
in  the  Mosaic  ritual-diagnosis  of  the  disease  (Lev. 
xiii.,  xiv.),  this  kind,  when  overspreading  the  whole 
surface,  appears  to  be  regarded  as  "clean"  (xiii. 
12, 13,  IG,  17).  The  first  question  which  occurs  as 
we  read  the  entire  passage  is,  have  we  any  right  to 
assume  vije  disease  as  sicken  of  throughout':'  or 
rather  —  for  the  point  of  view  in  the  whole  passage 
is  ceremonial,  not  medical  —  is  not  a  register  of 
certain  symi)toms,  marking  the  afflicted  person  as 
under  a  Divine  judgment,  all  that  is  ijieant,  with- 
out raising  the  question  of  a  plurality  of  diseases'/ 
But  beyond  this  preliminarv  question,  and  suj)po8- 
ing  the  symptoms  ascertaii.ed,  there  are  circum- 
stances which,  duly  weighed,  will  prevent  our  ex- 
[wcting  the  identity  of  these  with  modern  symj>. 
tonis  in  the  same  class  of  maladies.  The  Egyptian 
bondage,  with  its  studied  degradations  and  priva- 
tions, and  esjjecially  the  work  of  the  kiln  under  an 
Egyptian  sun,  must  have  had  a  frightful  tendency 
to  generate  this  class  of  disorders;  hence  Manetho 
(.loseph.  cont.  Ap.  i.  20)  asserts  that  the  Egjptians 
drove  out  the  Israelites  as  infected  with  leprosy  — 
a  strange  reflex,  perhaps,  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
of  the  "plagues  "  of  Egypt,  yet  probably  also  con- 
taining a  germ  of  truth.  The  sudden  and  total 
change  of  food,  air,  dwelling,  and  mode  of  life, 
caused  by  the  Exodus,  to  this  nation  of  newly- 


<:  The  use  of  the  word  3?31  In  association  wito 
the  proper  term,  Hl?'^",  marks  the  outward  ap- 
pearance as  the  chief  test  of  the  malady.  For  l'^^ 
mean*  a  "blow  "or  "touch,"  and  Is  etymologioallj 
repmentcd  by  fila^a,  our  "  plaKua." 
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einancipated.slaves,  may  possibly  have  hai.1  a  further 
tendency  to  skin-disorders,  and  novel  and  severe 
repressive  measures  may  have  been  required  in  the 
desert-moving  camp  to  secure  the  public  health,  or 
to  allay  the  panic  of  infection.  Hence  it  is  possible 
that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  this  repertory  of  symp- 
toms may  have  disappeared  with  the  period  of  the 
Kxodus,  and  the  snow-white  form,  which  had  pre- 
existed, may  alone  have  ordinarily  continued  in  a 
Liter  age.  But  it  is  obsen'able  that,  amongst  these 
Jtevitical  symptoms,  the  scaling,  or  peeling  off  of 
the  surface,  is  nowhere  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any 
expression  in  the  Hebrew  test  whiob  points  to  ex- 
foliation of  the  cuticle."  The  principal  morbid  fea- 
tures are  a  rising  or  swelling,'  a  scab  or  baldness,'' 
and  a  ijright  or  white''  spot  (xiii.  2).  [B.vlu- 
NESS.]  But  especially  a  white  swelling  in  the  .skin, 
with  a  change  of  the  hair  of  the  part  from  the  nat- 
ural black  to  white  or  yellow  (3,  10,  4,  20,  25,  30), 
or  an  appearance  of  a  taint  going  "  deeper  than  the 
skin,"  or  again.  "  raw  fliesh  "  appearing  in  the  swell- 
ing (10,  J4.  15),  were  critical  signs  of  pollution. 
The  mere  .swelling,  or  scab,  or  bright  spot,  was  re- 
manded for  a  week  as  doubtful  (4,  21,  20,  31),  and 
for  a  second  such  period,  if  it  had  not  yet  pro- 
nounced (5).  If  it  then  spread  (7,  22,  27,  35),  it 
was  decided  as  polluting.  But  if  after  the  second 
period  of  quarantine  the  trace  died  away«  and 
showed  no  symptom  of  spreading,  it  was  a  mere 
scab,  and  he  was  adjudged  clean  (0,  2],  34).  This 
tendency  to  spread  seems  especially  to  have  been 
relied  on.  A  spot  most  innocent  in  'all  other  re- 
spects, if  it  "spread  much  abroad,"  was  unclean; 
whereas,  as  l)efbre  remarked,  the  man  so  wholly 
overspread  with  the  evil  that  it  could  find  no  far- 
ther range,  was  on  the  contrary  "clean"  (12,  13). 
These  two  opposite  criteria  seem  to  show,  that 
whilst  the  disease  manifested  activity,  the  Mosaic 
law  imputed  pollution  to  and  imposed  segregation 
on  the  sufferer,  but  that  the  point  at  which  it 
might  be  viewed  as  having  run  its  course  was  the 
signal  for  his  readmission  to  communion.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  supposing  contagion  were  dreaded, 
and  the  sufferer  on  that  account  suspended  from 
human  society,  would  not  one  who  offered  the  whole 
area  of  his  body  as  a  means  of  propagating  the  pest 
be  more  shunned  than  the  partially  afflicted?  This 
leads  us  to  regard  the  disease  in  its  sacred  charac- 
ter. The  Hebrew  was  reminded  on  every  side,  even 
on  that  of  disease,  that  he  was  of  God's  peculiar 
people.  His  time,  his  food  and  raiment,  his  hair 
and 'beard,  his  field  and  fruit-tree,  ali  were  touched 
by  the  finger  of  ceremonial;  nor  was  his  bodily 
condition  exempt.  Disease  itself  had  its  .sacred  re- 
lations arbitrarily  imposed.  C'ertauily  contagion 
need  not  be  the  basis  of  our  views  in  tracing  these 
relations.  In  the  contact  of  a  dead  body  there  was 
no  notion  of  contagion,  for  the  body  the  moment 
life  was  extinct  was  as  much  ceremonially  unclean  as 
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a  The  raw  flesh  of  xiii.  10  might  be  aiscovered  in 
this  way,  or  by  the  skin  merely  cracking,  an  abscess 
loriuing,  or  the  like.  Or  —  what  is  more  probable  — 
"  raw  flesh  "  means  granulations  forming  on  patches 
where  the  surface  had  begome  excoriated.  These 
granulations  would  form  into  a  fungous  flesh  which 
Blight  be  aptly  called  "  raw  flesh." 

*^  nnSD,  nnSp:^.  Oesenlus,  «.  v.,  says, 
t  Btiictly  a  bald  place  on  the  head  occasioned  by  the 
wab  or  iteh." 


in  a  state  of  ctecay.  Many  of  the  unclean  of  beaata, 
etc.,  are  as  wholesome  as  the  clean.  Why  then  in 
leprosy  must  we  have  recourse  to  a  theory  of  con- 
tagion ?  To  cherish  an  undefined  horror  in  the 
mind  was  perhaps  the  primary  object ;  such  horror, 
however,  always  tends  to  some  definite  dread,  in 
this  case  most  naturally  to  the  dread  of  contagion. 
Thus  religious  awe  would  ally  itself  witli  and  rest 
upon  a  lower  motive,  and  there  would  thus  be  a 
motive  to  weigh  with  carnal  and  spiritual  natures 
alike.  It  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say, 
that  undeaiuiess  was  imputefl,  rather  to  inspire  the 
dreid  of  contagion,  than  in  order  to  check  contam- 
ination as  an  actual  process.  Thus  this  disease  was 
a  living  plague  set  in  the  man  by  the  finger  of  God 
whilst  it  showed  its  life  by  activity  —  by  "  spread- 
ing; "  but  when  no  more  shomng  signs  of  life,  it 
lost  its  character  as  a  curse  from  Him.  Such  aa 
dreaded  contagion  —  and  the  immense  m.ijority  in 
every  country  have  an  exaggerated  alarm  of  it  — 
would  feel  on  the  safe  side  through  the  Levitical 
ordinance;  if  any  did  not  fear,  the  loathsomeness 
of  the  aspect  of  the  maladj'  would  [jrevent  them 
from  wishing  to  infringe  the  ordinance. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  question 
whether  the  contagion  existed,  nor  i«  there  perhaps 
any  more  vexed  question  in  pathology  than  how  to 
fix  a  rule  of  contagiousness;  but  whatever  was  cur- 
rently believed,  unless  opposed  to  morals  or  human- 
ity, would  have  been  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  law- 
giver on  this  subject.  The  panic  of  infection  is 
often  as  distressing,  or  rather  far  more  so,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  far  more  widely  diffused,  than  actual 
disease.  Nor  need  we  exclude  popular  notions,  so 
far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  higher  \  lews  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  A  degree  of  deference  to  them 
is  perhaps  apparent  in  the  special  reference  to  the 
"  head  "  and  "  beard  "  as  the  seat  of  some  form 
of  polluting  disorder.  The  sanctity  and  honor  at- 
taching to  the  head  and  beard  (1  Cor.  xi.  3,  4,  5, 
see  also  Be.\i:d)  made  a  scab  thereon  seem  a  hei- 
nous disfigurement,  and  even  baldness,  though  not 
unclean,  jet  M'as  unusual  and  provoked  reproach  (2 
K.  ii.  231.  and  when  a  diseased  appearance  arose 
"out  of  a  baldness,"  even  without  "spreading 
abroad,"  it  was  at  once  adjudged  "  unclean."  On 
the  whole,  though  we  decline  to  rest  leprous  de- 
filement merely  on  popular  notions  of  aljhorrence, 
dread  of  contagion,  and  the  like,  yet  a  deference  to 
them  may  be  admitted  to  have  been  shown,  espe 
cially  at  the  time  when  the  people  were,  from  pre- 
vious habit  and  associations,  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  actual  Exodus,  most  strongly  imbued  with  the 
scrupulous  purity  and  refined  ceremonial  example 
of  the  Egyptians  on  these  subjects. 

To  trace  the  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  are  re- 
corded, is  a  simple  task,  if  we  keep  merely  to  the 
te.xt  of  l.eviticus,  and  do  not  insist  on  finding  nice 
definitions  in  the  broad  and  simple  language  of  an 


''  rrnna.  The  root  appears  to  be  "IH^,  which 
in  Chald.  and  AraW  means  "  to  be  white,  or  shining" 
(Osen.  s.  v.). 

e  The  word  in  the  Heb.  i«  HHS,  which  means  tt 
langul.^h  or  fade  away  ;  hence  the  A.  A',  hardly  con- 
veys the  sense  adequately  by  "  be  somewhat  dark." 
Perhaps  the  expressions  of  Hippocrates,  who  speaks  ol 
a  ^le'Aas  form  of  leprosy,  and  of  Celsus,  who  mentionj 
one  umbra;  siftiilis^  may  have  led  our  translators  M 
endeavor   to   find   equivalents   for   them    iu   the  H*- 
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early  period.  It  appears  that  not  only  the  before- 
uieutiotied  ap|x;arances,  but  any  oi^en  sore  which 
exposed  raw  tiesh  was  to  be  judi;ed  by  its  effect  on 
the  liair,  by  its  being  in  sight  lower  than  the  skin, 
by  its  tendency  to  spread;  and  that  any  one  of 
these  symptoms  would  argue  uncleanness.  It  seems 
also  tiiat  from  a  boil  and  from  the  etiects  of  a  burn 
a  similar  disease  might  be  developed.  Nor  does 
modern  patliology  lead  us  to  doul)t  that,  given  a 
constitutional  tendency,  such  causes  of  inflamma  ■ 
tion  may  result  in  various  disorders  of  the  skin  or 
tissues.  Cicatrices  after  burns  are  known  some- 
times to  assume  a  peculiar  tuberculated  appear- 
ance, thickened  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  skin  —  the  keloid  tumor,  which,  how- 
ever, may  also  appear  independently  of  a  burn. 

The  language  into  which  the  LXX.  lias  ren- 
dered the  simple  phrases  of  the  Hel)rew  te.\t  shows 
traces  of  a  later  school  of  medicine,  and  suggests 
an  acquaintance  with  the  terminology  of  Hippoc- 
rates. This  has  given  a  hint,  on  which,  apparently 
wishing  to  reconcile  early  Biblical  notices  with  the 
results  of  later  observation,  Dr.  Mason  Good  and 
some  other  professional  expounders  of  leprosy  ha\e 
drawn  out  a  comparative  table  of  parallel  terms." 

It  is  cle;ir  then  that  the  leprosy  of  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv. 
means  any  sc\ere  disease  spreading  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  in  the  way  described,  and  so  shocking 
of  aspect,  or  so  generally  suspected  of  infection, 
that  public  feeling  called  for  separation.  No  doubt 
such  diseases  as  syphilis,  elephantiasis,  cancer,  and 
all  others  wliicii  not  merely  have  their  seat  in  the 
skin,  but  which  invade  and  disorganize  the  under- 
lying and  (ii'i'per-seated  tissues,  would  have  been 
classed  Icvitically  as  "  leprosy,"  had  they  been  so 
generally  prevalent  as  to  require  notice. 

It  is  now  undoubted  that  the  "  leprosy  "  of  mod- 
em Syria,  and  which  has  a  wide  range  in  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Norway,  is  the  Ekphandash  Grceco- 
iiim.  The  Arabian  physicians  perhaps  caused  the 
confusion  of  terms,  who,  when  they  translated  the 


a  Thus  we  have  in  Kltto"s  O/dnpOidia  of  Biblical 
Literature  the  followiDg  table,  based  apparently  on  a 
more  extensive  one  in  Dr.  Mason  Good  (h6.  sup.  pp. 
148,  452)^  which  is  chiefly  characterized  by  an  attempt 
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Greek  of  Hippocrates,  rendered  his  elephantiasis  hj 
leprosy,  there  being  another  disease  to  which  they 
gave  a  name  derived  from  the  elephant,  and  which 
is  now  known  as  J-Jh'jjhdiitiasis  Ath/juiii,  —  the 
"  IJarbadoes  leg,"  Bouciitiuin  Tropic.  Tlie  Jilt- 
p/ianliiisis  Gnecorum  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
home  by  the  crusaders  info  the  various  countries  of 
\\'e8t<;rn  and  Northern  Europe.  Thus  an  article  on 
"  leprosy,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Iloyal  Med- 
ical and  Chirurgical  Society  of  I>ondon,  Jan.  1860, 
vol.  iii.  3,  p.  1G4,  dec,  by  Dr.  Wel>ster,  descril^s 
what  is  evidently  this  disease.  Thus  Michaelis 
(Smith's  tr^islation,  vol.  iii.  p.  283,  Art.  ccx.) 
speaks  of  what  he  calls  lepra  Arabuni,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  plainly  elephantisiac.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  this  disease  was 
known  in  the  early  Kiblical  period,  see  ^Ikdicine. 
It  certainly  was  not  that  distinctive  white  leprosy 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  nor  do  any  of  the 
described  symptoms  in  Lev.  xiii.  point  to  elephan- 
tiasis. "  White  as  snow"  (2  K.  v.  27)  would  be 
as  inapplicable  to  elephantiasis  as  to  small-pox. 
Further,  the  most  striking  and  fearful  results  of 
this  modern  so-called  "leprosy"  are  wanting  in 
the  Mosaic  description — the  transformation  of  the 
features  to  a  leonine  expression,  and  the  corrosion 
of  the  joints,  so  that  the  fingers  drop  piecemeal, 

fh)m  which  the  Arabic  name,  |*fcXi^  Juilham, 
i.  e.  mutilation,  seems  derived.''  Yet  before  we 
dismiss  the  question  of  the  affinity  of  this  dis- 
ease with  Mosaic  leprosy,  a  description  of  Haycr's 
(  Tndte  TJieoriqut,  etc.,  dvs  Mdlndicg  dt  In  I'tnu, 
s.  v.  Klepliitndam)  is  worth  quoting.  He  men- 
tions two  characteristic  species,  the  one  tubercu- 
lated, probably  the  commoner  kind  at  present  (to 
judge  from  the  concurrence  of  modern  authorities 
in  describing  this  type),  the  other  '•  characteris^e 
par  des  plaques  fauves,  larges,  I'tendues,  tietries,  ri- 
dt'es,  insensibles,  accompagni'es  d'une  legi  re  desqua- 
mation et  dune  deformation  particuliOre  des  pieds  et 


to  fix  modern  specific  meanings  on  the  general  tenni 
of  Lev.  xiii.  :  e.  g.  ilSP,  herpfs,  or  tetter ;  V12, 
ictus,  "  blow  "  or  "  bruise,"  etc. 


comprehending 

(1)  pn2, 

(2)  n2;ib  n-}7i-z, 


A/irpa,  Hipp, 
comprehending 

(1)  a\<f>6s, 

(2)  \evKTi, 

(3)  ijif\as. 


vUiUgo,  Cels. 
comprehending 

(1)  ulbida, 

(2)  Candida, 

(3)  nigrescens,  or 

umbrcB  similis. 


Dut  the  Hebrew  of  (1)  Is  In  Liev.  xiii.  89  predicated  of 
a  subject  compounded  of  the  phra.-seology  of  (2)  and 
(3),  whereas  tlie  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  Hipp,  and  of  Celsus 
are  respectively  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive  of  one 
another.  Further,  the  word  HHS  appears  mistrans- 
lated by  "  black  "  or  "  dark  ;  "  meaning  rather  "  lan- 
ruid,"  "dim,"  as  an  old  man's  eyes,  an  expiring  and 
feeble  fiamc,  etc.  Now  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hip- 
pocnitic  terms  a.h<i>6<:  and  Acukt).  are  found  in  the  I...\X. 
the  phraaeology  of  the  latter  is  also  more  speclflc  than 


•  Tliu«tlii-cxpreMlon,")273  ^^Vp  P^Sj  "deeper 
than  the  »kiii  of  the  flesh,"  Is  rendered  In  ver.  S  by  ToTrtiVij 
iirb  73V  8<pnaT0«,  In  •"«  by  iyxoiAoT^pa  rov  £«pftaTOT, 
ta  94  by  «oiAi)  iirb  roS  t. 


will  adequately  represent  the  Hebrew,  suggesting 
lihiide.s  of  meaning  *  where  this  has  a  wide  general 
word,  or  substituting  a  word  denoting  one  symptom 
as  flpa{i<7/xa.t  "  crust,"  formed  probably  by  humor  ooz- 
ing, for  piHp,  "  expilation." 

b  This  is  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed  out  In  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Robert  Sim  in  the  Medical  Times,  April 
14,  1860,  whose  long  hospital  experience  in  Jerusalem 
entitles  his  remark*  to  great  .veight. 


t  So  Dr.  M.  Oooil, 
Ti;>i(ri«,"">'l'l"i">tl 
the  "dry  •call 
the  mark. 


1  proves  on  the  epava-fia  by  {k- 
atlon,"  wishing  to  nubstitute  moist  ncnll  foi 
f  the  A.  v.,  which  lutt'-r  is  no  doul»l  neami 
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lies  mains,"  and  which  he  deems  identical  with  the 
•'lepra  du  mojen  age."  This  certainly  appears  to 
be  at  least  a  link  between  the  tuberculated  ele- 
phantiasis and  the  Jlosaic  leprosy."  Celsiis,  after 
distinguishing  the  three  Hippucratic  varieties  of 
t'»<i//(/o  =  leprosy,  separately  describes  elephantiasis. 
Aviceiina  (Or.  Mead,  Medic t  Sacra,  "the  lepro- 
sy ")  speaks  of  leprosy  as  a  sort  of  universal  cancer 
of  the  wliole  body.  But  amidst  the  evidence  of  a 
redundant  variety  of  diseases  of  the  skin  and  adja- 
cent tissues,  and  of  the  probable  rapid  production 
and  evane^f-ence  of  some  forms  of  them,  it  would 
l-e  rash  to  a.-isert  tiie  identity  of  any  from  such  re- 
le'nblance  as  this. 

Nor  ought  we  in  the  question  of  identity  of  symp- 
toms to  omit  from  view,  that  not  only  does  obser- 
vation become  more  precise  with  accumulated  expe- 
rience ;  but,  that  diseases  also,  in  proportion  as  they 
fix  their  abiding  seat  in  a  climate,  region,  or  race 
of  met),  tend  probably  to  diversity  of  type,  and  that 
ill  the  course  of  centuries,  as  with  the  fauna  and 
flora,  varieties  originate  in  the  modifying  influence 
of  circumstances,  so  that  Hippocrates  might  find 
three  kinds  of  leprosy,  where  one  variety  only  had 
existed  before.  Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  Lev. 
xiii.  as  speaking  of  a  group  of  diseases  having  mu- 
tually a  mere  superficial  resemblance,  or  a  real  athn- 
ity,  it  need  not  perplex  us  that  they  do  not  corre- 
spond with  the  threefold  leprosy  of  Hippocrates  (the 
d\<^rfs,  \evK7i,  and  /j.eKai),  which  are  said  by  liate- 
man  {Hkiii  Diseases,  Plates  vii.  and  viii.)  to  pre- 
vail still  respectively  aa  kprn  alphoides,  lepra  vul- 
garis, and  lepra  nigricans.  The  first  has  more  mi- 
nute and  whiter  scales,  and  the  circular  patches  in 
which  they  form  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  vid- 
yaris,  which  appears  in  scaly  discs  of  different  sizes, 
having  nearly  always  a  circidar  form,  first  present- 
ing small  distinct  red  shining  elevations  of  the  cu- 
ticle, then  white  scales  which  accumulate  sometimes 
into  a  thick  crust ;  or,  as  Dr.  Mason  Good  describes 
its  appearance  (vol.  iv.  p.  451),  as  having  a  spread- 
ing scale  upon  an  elevated  base ;  the  elevations  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of  color; 
the  black  hair  on  the  patches,  which  is  the  prevail- 
ing color  of  the  hair  in  Palestine,  participating  in 
the  whiteness,  and  the  patches  themselves  perpet- 
ually widening  in  their  outline.  A  phosphate  of  lime 
is  probably  what  gives  their  bright  glossy  color  to  the 
scaly  patches,  and  this  in  the  kuidred  disease  of 
icthyosis  is  deposited  in  great  abundance  on  the 
surface.  The  third,  nigricans,  or  rather  subfttsca,'' 
is  rarer,  in  form  and  distribution,  resembling  the 
second,  but  differing  in  the  dark  livid  color  of  the 
patches.  The  scaly  incrustations  of  the  first  species 
infest  the  flat  of  the  fore-arm,  knee,  and  elbow 
joints,  but  on  the  face  seldom  extend  beyond  the 
forehead  and  temples;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19 :  "  the 
leprosy  rose  up  in  his  forehead."  The  cure  of  this 
is  not  difficult ;  the  second  scarcely  ever  heals  (Celsus, 
De  Med.  v.  28,  §  19).  The  third  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  cachectic  condition  of  body.     Further, 
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a  On  the  question  how  far  elephantiasis  may  prob- 
siblj  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  leprosy  of  tLe  Jews, 
see   Paul.  ^Egin.  vol.  ii.  pp.  6  and  32,  33,  ed.  Syd-  Soc. 

6  Still  it  is  known  that  bliick  secretions,  sometimes 
carried  to  the  extent  of  negro  blackness,  have  been 
produced  under  the  skin,  as  in  the  rete  tnurosum  of 
the  African.  See  Medico- Cliiriirgkal  Rev.,  New  Series, 
vol   v.  p.  215,  January,  1847. 

•^  Ueb.   pnS  •   Arab#,    a,^. 


elephantiasis  itself  has  also  passed  current  under 
the  name  of  the  "black  leprosy."  It  is  possible 
that  the  "  freckled  sfwt  "  of  the  A.  V.  Lev.  xiii.  39  <= 
may  correspond  with  the  harmless  I.  alphoides,  since 
it  is  noted  as  "clean."  The  ed.  of  Paulus  ^gin. 
by  the  Sydenham  Society  (vol.  ii.  p.  17  ff.)  gives 
the  following  summary  of  the  opinions  of  classical 
medicine  on  this  subject:  "  Galea  is  very  deficient 
on  the  subject  of  lepra,  having  nowhere  given  a 
complete  description  of  it,  though  he  notices  it  in- 
cidentally in  many  parts  of  his  works.  In  one 
place  he  calls  elephas,  leuce,  and  alphos  cognate  af- 
fections. Alphos,  he  says,  is  nmch  more  superficial 
than  leuce.  Psora  is  said  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  ulceration.  According  to  Oribasius,  lepra 
affects  mostly  the  deep-seated  parts,  and  psora  the 
superficial.  Aetius  on  the  other  hand,  copying  Ar- 
chigines,  represents  lepra  as  affecting  only  the  skin. 
Actuarius  states  that  lepra  is  next  to  elephantia  in 
malignity,  and  that  it  is  disthiguished  from  psora 
by  spreading  deeper  and  having  scales  of  a  circular 
shape  like  those  of  fishes.  Leuce  holds  the  same 
place  to  alphos  that  lepra  does  to  psora :  that  is  to 
say ,  leuce  is  more  deep-seated  and  aflects  the  color 
of  the  hair,  while  alphos  is  more  superficial,  and 
the  hair  in  general  is  unchanged.  .  .  .  Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis  mentions  psora  among  the  contagious 
diseases,  but  says  that  lepra  and  leuce  are  not  con- 
tagious. Chrysostom  alludes  to  the  connnon  opinion 
that  psora  was  amotig  the  contagious  dise;ises.  .  . 
Celsus  describes  alphos,  melas,  and  leuce,  very  in- 
telligibly, connecting  them  together  by  the  generic 
term  of  vitiligo." 

There  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  between  the 
iEschylean  description  of  the  disease  which  was 
to  produce  "  lichens  coursing  over  the  flesh,  eroding 
with  fierce  voracity  tiie  former  natural  structure, 
and  whits  hairs  shooting  up  over  the  part  dis- 
eased," (i  and  some  of  the  Mosaic  symptoms;  the 
spreading  energy  of  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  both  by 
Moses  and  by  JEscliylus,  as  vindicating  its  character 
as  a  scourge  of  God.  But  the  symptoms  of  "  white 
hairs  "  is  a  curious  and  exact  confirmation  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  detail  in  the  Mosaic  account,  es- 
pecially as  the  poet's  language  would  racher  imply  • 
that  the  disease  spoken  of  was  not  then  domesti- 
cated in  Greece,  but  the  strange  hon-or  of  some 
other  land.  Still,  nothing  very  remote  from  our 
own  experience  is  implied  in  the  mere  changed 
color  of  the  hair ;  it  is  common  to  see  horses  with 
galled  backs,  etc.,  in  which  the  hair  has  turned 
white  through  the  destruction  of  those  follicles 
which,  secrete  the  coloring  matter. 

There  remains  a  curious  quefjtion,  before  we  quit 
Ixviticus,  as  regards  the  leprosy  of  garments  and 
houses.  Some  have  thought  garments  worn  by  lep- 
rous patients  intended.  The  discharges  of  the  dis- 
eased skin  absorbed  into  the  apparel  would,  if  in- 
fection were  possible,  probably  convey  disease;  and 
it  is  kn^y»vn  to  be  highly  dangerous  in  some  cases  to 
allow  clothes  which  have  so  imbilied  the  discharges 
of  an  ulcer  to  be  worn  again.«     And  the  words  of 


"  2apK(oi'  67ra|U./3aTT)pas  dypt'ai?  yi'dSjis 

Ai^TJeas  i^ea-dovTu.^  apxaiav  4»Jcrii'- 

Cho-ph.  271-274. 
e  So  Surenhusius  (Mishna,  Negaim)  says,  "  Maculst 
aliquando  subvirides,  aliquando  subrubidae,  cuju>' 
modi  videri  solent  in  8B;:rotorum  indu.«iij,et  preecipu? 
ei  in  parte  ubi  vis  morbi  uiediciua  suaorUpra  «  cor 
porw  e.\teriu»  projierif."' 
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Jude  2-3  may  seem  to  countenance  this,"  "  hating 
even  tl;e  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh."  But  1st. 
no  mention  of  infection  occurs ;  2dly,  no  connection 
of  the  leprous  Ljarment  with  a  leprous  luniian  wearer 
is  hinted  at;  3dly,  this  would  not  iielp  us  to  account 
for  a  leprosy  of  stonc-walls  and  plaster.  Thus  Dr. 
Mead  {ul  sup.)  speaks  at  any  rate  plausibly  of  the 
leprosy  of  garments,  but  becomes  unreasonable  when 
he  extends  his  explanation  to  that  of  w.ills.  Mi- 
chaelis  thought  that  wool  from  sheep  whicli  had  died 
of  a  particular  disease  niiglit  fret  into  holes,  and 
exhibit  an  appearance  like  that  described,  Lev.  xiii. 
47-59  (Michaelis,  art.  ccxi.  iii.  21)0-91).  Hut  woolen 
cloth  is  far  from  iieing  theoidy  material  mentioned; 
nay,  there  is  even  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
words  rendered  in  the  A.  V^.  "  warp  "  and  "  woof," 
are  not  those  distinct  parts  of  the  texture,  but  dis- 
tinct materials.  Linen,  however,  and  leather  are 
distinctly  particularized,  and  the  ktter  not  only 
as  regards  garments,  but  "anything  (lit.  vessel) 
made  of  skin,"  for  instance,  bottles.  This  classing 
of  garments  and  house- walls  with  the  liuman  epi- 
dermis, as  leprous,  has  moved  the  mirth  of  some, 
and  the  wonder  of  others.  Yet  modern  science  has 
established  what  goes  far  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic 
classification  as  more  philosophical  than  such  cavils. 
It  is  now  known  tiiat  there  are  some  skin-diseases 
which  originate  in  an  acarus,  and  others  which  pro- 
ceed from  a  fungus.  In  these  we  may  probably  find 
the  solution  of  the  paradox.  The  analogy  between 
the  insect  wliich  frets  the  human  skin  and  that 
which  frets  the  garment  that  covers  it,  between  the 
fungous  growth  that  lines  the  crevices  of  the  epider- 
mis and  that  which  creeps  within  the  interstices  of 
masonry,''  is  close  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a 
ceremonial  law,  to  which  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  an  arbitrary  element  intermingled  with 
provisions  manifestly  reasonable.  Michaelis  (ib. 
art.  ccxi.  iii.  29-3-99)  has  suggested  a  nitrous  efflo- 
rescence on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  produced  by 
•altpetre,  or  rather  an  acid  containing  it,  and  issu- 
ing in  red  sfwts,  and  cited  the  example  of  a  house 
j'n  i>ul)eck ;  he  mentions  also  exfoliation  of  the  stone 
from  other  causes;  but  proliably  these  appearances 
would  not  be  developed  without  a  greater  degree 
of  damp  than  is  conmion  in  Palestine  and  Arabia. 
It  is  manifest  also  that  a  disease  in  the  human  sub- 
ject caused  by  an  acarus  or  by  a  fungus  would  be 
certainly  contagious,  since  the  propagative  causes 
could  be  transferred  from  person  to  person.  •Some 
physicians  indeed  assert  that  only  such  skin  dis- 
eases fij-e  contagious.  Hence  perhaps  arose  a  fur- 
ther reason  for  marking,  even  in  their  analogues 
among  lifeless  substances,  the  strictness  with  wliich 
forms  of  disease  so  arising  were  to  be  shunned. 
The  sacrificial  law  attending  the  purgation  of  the 
leper  will  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  under 
Unclkanxicss. 

The  lepers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  seem  to 
offer  occasion  for  special  remark,  save  that  by  the 
N.  T.  period  the  disease,  as  known   in   Palestine. 
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probably  did  not  diflfer  materially  from  the  I/ippo- 
cratic  record  of  it,  and  that  when  St.  Luke  at  .any 
rate  uses  the  words  K^irpa,  Xtirpos,  he  does  so 
with  a  recognition  of  their  strict  medical  significa- 
tion. 

From  Surenhusius  (Mishna,  Negaim),  we  find 
that  some  rabbinical  commentators  enumerate  16, 
3G,  or  72  diverse  species  of  leprosy,  but  they  dj  so 
by  including  all  the  phases  which  each  passes 
through,  reckoning  a  red  and  a  green  variety  in 
garments,  the  same  in  a  house,  etc.,  and  counting 
calntluin,  recalvntio,  udustio,  and  even  nlciii,  as  so 
many  distinct  forms  of  leprosy. 

For  further  illustrations  of  this  subject  see  Schil 
ling,  c/e  Lepra ;  Reinhard,  BiMkrnnkhciten ; 
Schmidt,  Biblisclier  Medecin  ;  Eayer,  tit  sup.,  who 
refers  to  Roussille-Chamseru,  Bcclitrclicf  sur  le  iv- 
rilable  C'ircclere  de  In  Lepre  dts  IJtbrtux,  and 
Rihition  Cl(irur(jicale  de  tAiinee de  t  Orient,  t'aris, 
1804;  Cazenave  and  Schedel,  Abreye  Pratigut  des 
Maladies  de  la  Peau  ;  Dr.  Mead,  el  sup.,  who  refers 
to  Areti)eus,c  .^farb.  Chron.  ii.  13;  Fracastorius, 
de  Mm-big  Contayiosis ;  Johannes  Manardua, 
Epi»i.  Medic,  vii.  2,  and  to  iv.  3,  3,  §  1 ;  Avicenna, 
de  Medicinn,  v.  28,  §  19;  also  Dr.  Sim  in  the 
Xm-ih  American  C/iirur.  Rev.  Sept.  1859,  p.  870. 
The  ancient  authorities  are  Hippocrates,  Prorrlie- 
tica,  lib.  xii.  ap.  fin.;  Galen,  Kxplicatio  Linr/ua- 
rum  Bippocratis,  and  de  art.  Curat,  lib.  ii. ;  Cel- 
sus,  de  Medic,  v.  28,  §  19.  H.  H. 

LE'SHEM  (Crb  [strong,  fortress,  Furst] : 
Lesem),  a  v.ariation  in  the  form  of  the  name  of 
Laish,  afterwards  Dan,  occurring  only  in  Josh, 
xix.  47  (twice).  The  Vat.  LXX.  is  very  corrupt, 
having  Aoxeis  and  AaaevySaK  [Itom.  Aax'ts  and 
AaffevSdv],  (.see  Mai's  ed.);  but  the  Alex.,  as  usual, 
is  in  the  second  case  much  closer  to  the  Hebrew, 
Aetre/u  and  Atafi/Sav. 

The  coinmentatoi-s  and  lexicographers  afford  no 
clew  to  the  reason  of  this  variation  in  form.     G. 

*  LET  is  used  in  a  few  passages  of  the  A.  V. 
(Ex.  V.  4;  Num.  xxii.  IG,  marg.;  Is.  xliii.  13; 
Horn.  i.  13;  2  Thess.  ii.  7;  Wisd.  vii.  22)  in  the 
sense  of  to  liinder,  being  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  lettan,  connected  witl)  het.  "  late."  "  Let  " 
in  the  sense  of  "  permit  "  is  a  word  of  different 
origin.  A. 

LET'TUS  (AoTToi/j;  ["Vat.  omits;]  Alex. 
Attous:  Acchus),  the  same  as  Hattusii  (1  Esdr. 
viii.  29).  The  Alex.  MS.  has  evidently  the  correct 
reatling,  of  which  the  name  as  it  appears  in  the 
Vat.  MS.  [Roman  ed.]  is  .in  easy  corruption,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  uncial  A  and  A. 

LETU'SHIM  (Ct:'5^IDb  \1iave  ijroiind, shar]>. 
ened] :  Aorouaif  I'/u :  Latusim,  Latussim ),  the  name 
of  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshau, 
Gen.  XXV.  3  (and  1  Chr.  i.  32.  Vulg.).  Fresnel 
{.Iwirn.  Asidt.  iiic  s(?rie,  vol.  vi.  pp.  217,  218)  identi- 
fies it  with  Tasm,'l  one  of  the  ancient  and  extinct 


a  Sco,  however,  l/cv.  xv.  3,  4,  which  su(jgc,«t»  an- 
other possilile  ineiining  of  the  wonln  of  St.  Jude. 

b  The  word  Atix'ji'  (the  '■  lichen  "  of  botany),  the 
SecYi)  le:iii  wi.rJ  to  express  tlic  dreaded  scourge  In 
Chofphor.  271  274  (comp  Ein/im.  786,  seep  1  ;;«';),Ib 
also  the  twlniicul  tcnn  for  n  disease  likiii  to  leproHv. 
The  C(l.  of  I'lmlus  ^Kgin.  .S)  lenh.  i*oc.,  vol.  Ii.  p.  19, 
nya  that  the  poet  htre  Die)in.4  to  describe  leproRy.  In 
Ihe  rj»a({og«.  Keiicrally  awrlbed  to  Gnlen  {ih.  p.  26),  two 
orleliati  ar?  deocribed    the  lichn  iiiilh  aud  the  lichf 


niiTiun,  in  both  of  whicli  scales  are  formed  upon  the 
nkin.  Oaleii  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  this  diseaM 
to  pa.'<.'i  into  lepra  and  sciibies. 

c  Dr.  Mead's  reference  \»  <h  Motbh  fnnlngw.iis,  il 
cap.  9.  There  is  no  euoli  title  extJint  to  any  portloo  cf 
Aret»us'  work  ;  ftv.  however,  the  Sydeuliuu  fi'xJatj'l 
HItion  of  that  wn'er.  p.  370. 
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tribes  of  Arabia,  like  as  he  compares  Leumraim 
with  Unieiyim.  The  names  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  commencing  with  the  Hebrew  article. 
Nevertheless,  the  identification  in  each  case  seems 
to  be  quite  untenable.  (Respecting  these  tribes, 
see  LEUMJiur  and  Arabia.)  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  three  sons  of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  are 
uamed  in  the  plural  form,  evidently  as  tribes  de- 
scended from  him.  E.  S.  P. 

LEUM'MIM  (Q'^a^^,  from  DS^  [peo- 
ples]: Aaa»/^€i>;  [A\ex.  Aoui/xeii',  ^nd  in  1  Chr. 
fiaa>/j.eiv '■}  Loomim,  Laomim),  the  name  of  the 
third  of  the  descendants  of  Uedan,  son  of  Jokshan, 
Gen.  XXV.  3  (1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.),  being  in  the 
plural  form  like  his  brethren,  Asshurim  *and  Let- 
ushim.  It  evidently  refers  to  a  tribe  or  people 
sprung  from  Dedan,  and  indeed  in  its  present  form 
literally  signifies  "peoples,"  "nations;"  but  it 
has-  been  observed  in  art.  Letushim,  that  these 
names  perhaps  commence  with  the  Helirew  article. 
Leummiir"  has  been  identified  with  the  'A\Aou- 
uatTct'Tai  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  2-lr ;  see  Did.  of 
(ieoijr.),  and  by  Fresnel  (in  the  Journ.  Asint.  iii« 
serie,  vol.  vi.  p.  217)  with  an  Arab  tribe  called 
UmeiylniM  Of  the  former,  the  writer  knows  no 
historical  trace:  the  latter  was  one  of  the  very 
ancient  tribes  of  Arabia  of  which  no  genealogy  is 
given  by  the  Arabs,  and  who  appear  to  have  been 
ante-Abrahamic,  and  possibly  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country.     [Akabia.]  E.  S.  P. 

LE'VI.  1.  (^')7  [perh.  crown,  loreath,  Ges.] : 
Aeuei':  L"ci.)  The  name  of  the  third  son  of  Jacob 
by  his  wife  Leah.  This,  like  most  other  names  in 
the  patriarchal  history,  was  connected  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  gathered  round  the 
child's  birth.  As  derived  from  H  w,  "to  ad- 
here," it  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  of  the  mother 
that  the  affections  of  her  husband,  which  had  hitli- 
erto  rested  on  the  favored  Rachel,  would  at  la.st  be 
drawn  to  her.  "  This  time  will  my  husband  be 
joined  unto  nie,  because  I  have  borne  him  three 
sons"  (Gen.  xxix.  34).  The  new-born  child  was 
to  be  a  Koiycovias  ^effatvTTis  (Jos.  Ant.  i.  19,  §  8), 
a  new  link  binding  the  parents  to  each  other  more 
closely  than  before.*  But  one  fact  is  recorded  in 
which  he  apjwars  prominent.  The  sons  of  Jacob 
have  come  from  Padan-Aram  to  Canaan  with  their 
father,  and  are  with  him  "  at  Shalem,  a  city  of 
Shechem."  Their  sister  Dinah  goes  out  "to  see 
the  daughters  of  the  land  "  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1),  i.  e.  as 
the  vvonls  probably  indicate,  and  aa  Josephus  dis- 
tinctly states  (Ant.  i.  21  ),to  be  present  at  oneof  their 
e;reat  annual  gatherings  for  some  festival  of  nature- 
worship,  analogous  to  that  which  we  meet  with 
jfterwards  among  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxv.  2). 
The  license  of  the  time  or  the  absence  of  her  nat- 
tral  guardians  exposes  her,  though  yet  in  earliest 
/outh,  to  lust  and  outrage.  A  stain  is  left,  not 
only  on  her,  but  on  the  honor  of  her  kindred,  which, 
Recording  to  the  rough  justice  of  the  time,  notbing 
but  blood  could  wash  out.  The  duty  of  extorting 
Viat  revenge  fell,  as  in  the  case  of  Amnon  and 
Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22),  and  in  most  other  states 
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of  society  in  which  polygamy  has  prevailed  (comp. 
for  the  customs  of  modern  Arabs,  J.  D.  Micliaelis, 
quoted  by  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  Old  Qwenant,  i.  §  82,  p. 
340),  on  the  brothers  rather  than  the  father,  just  aa 
in  the  case  of  Rebekah,  it  belonged  to  the  brother 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage.  We 
are  left  to  conjecture  why  Reuben,  as  the  first-lx>m, 
was  not  foremost  in  the  work,  but  the  sin  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  guilty,  makes  it  possible  that  his 
zeal  for  his  sister's  purity  was  not  so  sensitive  as 
theirs.  The  same  explanation  may  perhaps  apply 
to  the  non-appearance  of  Judah  in  tlie  history. 
Simeon  and  Levi,  as  the  next  in  succession  to  the 
first-born,  take  the  task  upon  themselves.  Though 
not  named  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T'.  till 
xxxiv.  25,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
"  the  sons  of  Jacob  "  who  heard  from  their  father 
the  wrong  over  which  he  had  brooded  in  silence, 
and  who  planned  their  revenge  accordingly.  The 
LXX.  version  does  introduce  their  names  in  ver. 
14.  The  history  that  follows  is  that  of  a  cowardly 
and  repulsive  crime.  The  two  brothers  .exhilnt,  iu 
its  bi-oadest  contrasts,  that  union  of  the  noble  and 
the  base,  of  cliaracteristics  above  and  below  tlie 
level  of  the  heathen  tribes  around  them,  which 
marks  the  whole  history  of  Israel.  They  have 
learned  to  loathe  and  scorn  the  impurity  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  lived,  to  regard  themselves  as  a 
peculiar  people,  to  glory  in  the  sign  of  the  covenant. 
They  have  learnt  only  too  well  from  Jacob  and 
from  Laban  the  lessons  of  treachery  and  falsehood. 
They  lie  to  the  men  of  Shechem  as  the  Druses  and 
the  jNIaronites  lie  to  each  other  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  blood-feuds.  For  the  offense  of  one  man, 
they  destroy  and  plunder  a  whole  city.  They 
cover  their  murderous  schemes  with  fair  words  and 
professions  of  friendship.  They  "  make  the  very 
token  of  their  religion  the  insti-ument  of  their  per- 
fidy and  revenge.c  Their  father,  timid  and  anxious 
as  ever,  utters  a  feeble  lamentation  (Blunt's  Script. 
Coincidences,  Part  i.  §  8),  "Ye  have  made  me  to 
stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  ...  I 
beiug  few  in  numljer,  they  shdl  gather  themselves 
against  me."  With  a  zeal  that,  though  mixed 
with  baser  elements,  foreshadows  the  zeal  of  Phine- 
has,  they  glory  in  their  deed,  and  meet  all  remon- 
strance with  the  question,  "  Should  he  deal  with 
our  sister  as  with  a  harlot'?  "  Of  other  facts  in  the 
life  of  Levi,  there  are  none  in  which  he  takes,  as  in 
this,  a  prominent  and  distinct  part.  He  shares  in 
the  hatred  which  his  brothers  bear  to  Joseph,  and 
joins  in  the  plots  against  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  4). 
Reuben  and  Judah  interfere  severally  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  crime  (Gen.  xxxvii.  21,  26). 
Simeon  appears,  as  being  made  afterwards  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sharper  discipline  than  the  others,  to  have 
been  foremost  —  as  his  position  among  the  sons  of 
l^ah  made  it  likely  that  he  would  be  —  in  this 
attack  on  the  favored  son  of  Rachel ;  and  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  in  this,  as  in  their  former  guilt, 
Simeon  and  Levi  were  brethren.  The  rivah-y  of 
the  mothers  was  perpetuated  in  the  jealousies  of 
their  children ;  and  the  two  who  had  shown  them- 
selves so  keenly  sensitive  when  their  sister  had  been 
wronged,  make  themselves  the  instruments  and  ac- 


6  The  same  etymology  is  pecognlzeJ,  though  with  a  I 
llicher  significance,  in  Num.  xviii.  2.  i 


.Josephus  (Ant.  1.  c.)  characteristically  glosses  otm 
all  that  connects  the  attack  with  the  circumcision  ol 
the  Shechemites,  and  represents  it  as  made  in  a  time  of 
teasting  and  r^oiciog. 
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jomplices  of  the  hatred  which  crigiiiated,  we  are 
ioul,  with  the  buser-boni  sons  of  the  concubines 
((ieii.  xxxvii.  2).  Then  comes  for  him,  as  for  the 
others,  the  disci|)liiie  of  suflering  and  danjjer,  the 
special  education  by  which  the  brother  whom  they 
had  wronjied  leads  tliem  back  to  faithfulness  and 
natural  att'ection.  The  detention  of  Simeon  in 
Kgypt  may  luve  been  designed  at  once  to  be  tiie 
punishment  for  the  large  share  which  he  had  taken 
in  tiie  common  crime,  and  to  separate  the  two  broth- 
ers who  had  hitherto  been  such  close  companions 
in  evil.  The  discipline  does  its  work.  Those  who 
had  lieen  relentless  to  Joseph  become  self-sacrificing 
for  Benjamin. 

After  this  we  trace  Levi  as  joining  in  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Jribe  that  owned  Jacob  as  its  patriarch. 
He,  with  his  three  sons.  Gerslion,  Kohath,  Merari, 
went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi  11).  As  one  of 
the  four  eldest  sons  we  may  think  of  him  as  among 
the  five  (Gen.  xlvii.  2)  that  were  specially  presented 
before  i'haraoh."  'ihen  conies  the  last  scene  in 
which  liis  VHuie  appears.  When  his  father's  death 
draws  near,  and  the  sons  are  gathered  round  him, 
he  hears  the  old  crime  brought  up  again  to  receive 
its  sentence  from  tlie  lips  that  are  no  longer  feeiile 
and  hesitating.  I'hey,  no  less  than  the  incestuous 
firat-bom,  had  forfeited  the  ])rivilege8  of  their  birth- 
right. "  In  ttieir  anger  they  slew  men,  and  in 
their  wantonness  they  maimed  oxen"  (marg.  read- 
ing of  A.  V. ;  comp.  LXX.  tvfvpoKSnriirav  ravpov). 
And  therefore  the  sentence  on  those  who  had  been 
united  for  evil  w-as,  that  they  were  to  lie  "  divided 
in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel."  How  that  con- 
demnation was  at  once  fulfilled  and  turned  into  a 
benediction,  how  the  zeal  of  the  patriarch  reap- 
peared purified  and  strengthened  in  his  descendants; 
bow  the  very  name  came  to  have  a  new  significance, 
will  be  found  elsewhere.      [LEvrriis.] 

The  history  of  Levi  has  iieen  dealt  with  here  in 
what  seems  the  only  true  and  natural  way  of  treat- 
ing it,  as  a  history  of  an  individual  person.  Of 
the  thet)ry  that  sees  in  the  sons  of  .lacol)  the  myth- 
ical Lponymi  of  the  trilies  that  claimed  descent 
from  them  —  which  finds  in  the  crimes  and  chances 
of  their  lives  the  outlines  of  a  national  or  tribal 
chronicle  —  which  refuses  to  recognize  that  Jacob 
had  twelve  sons,  and  insists  that  the  history  of 
Dinah  records  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
»nite8  to  enslave  and  degrade  a  Hebrew  tribe 
IKwald,  Gcscliiclile,  \.  466-49G)  —  of  this  one  nmy 
)e  content  to  say,  as  the  author  says  of  other  hy- 
potheses hanlly  more  extravagant,  "dieWissen- 
ichaft  verscliciicht  alle  solche  (Jesix'nster "  (i/wl. 
i.  4GG).  The  Ixiok  of  Genesis  tells  us  of  the  lives 
of  men  and  women,  not  of  ethnological  [jhantoms. 

A  yet  wilder  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  by 
another  German  critic.  P.  Kedslob  (/)iV  ulltestn- 
vienll.  Namen,  Hamb.  1846,  pp.  24,  25),  recognizing 
the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Ixvi  as  given  above, 
finds  in  it  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  confederacy 
or  synotl  of  the  priests  that  had  lieen  connected  with 
the  several  local  worships  of  Canaan,  and  who,  in 
the  time  of  Samuel  and  David,  were  gathered  to- 

5 ether,  yo/net/,  "round  the  Central  I'antheon  in 
eruaalem."  Here  also  we  may  borrow  the  terms 
•f  our  judgment  from  the  language  of  the  writer 


a  The  .rewUh  tradition  {Turg.  Pseudojon.) ttalM  the 
It*  to  have  be«u  /«bulun.  Dnn,  Naphtali,  Uad,  and 
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himself.  If  there  are  "  abgeuchmacktcn  etmolo- 
gischen  Jliilirclien "  (Redslob,  p.  82)  connected 
with  the  name  of  Levi,  they  are  hardly  those  we 
meet  with  in   the  narrative  of  Genesis.    K.  11.  i'. 

2.  (Afufl\  Hec.  Text,  Aeut:  Levi.)  Son  ol 
Melchi,  one  of  the  near  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  iu 
fact  the  great-grandfather  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  24). 
This  name  is  omitted  in  the  list  given  by  Afti- 
canus. 

3.  A  more  remote  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  of 
Simeon  (Luke  iii.  29).  Lord  A.  Her^■ey  considers 
that  the  name  of  Levi  reappears  in  his  descendant 
LebbsBus  {Geneal.  of  Christ,  p.  132,  and  see  3G, 
46). 

4.  (Aeuej's;  R.  T.  Acuts.)  Mark  u.  14;  Luke 
V.  27,  29.'    [Matthew.] 

LEVI'ATHAN  (^'P^^^,  lit'yathan:  rb  ^i4ya 
K7]T0S,  ^paKwv  ;  Complut.'  Job  ii.  8,  Xf^taJdaV- 
kriaihan,  draco)  occurs  five  times  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  v.,  and  once  in  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8, 
where  the  text  has  "mourning."  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible  the  word  liv' ynthun,''  which  is,  with  the 
foregoing  exception,  always  left  nrtranslated  in  the 
A.  v.,  is  found  only  in  the  fallowing  passages: 
Job  iii.  8,  xl.  25  (xli.  1,  A.  v.);  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14, 
civ.  2G;  Is.  xxvii.  1.  In  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8, 
and  text  of  Job  xli.  l,c  the  crocodile  is  most  clearly 
the  animal  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  14  also  clearly  points  to  this  sanie  saurian. 
The  context  of  Ps.  civ.  2G,  "There  go  the  ships: 
tittre  is  that  leviathan,  whom  thou  ha.st  made  to 
play  therein,"  seems  to  show  that  in  this  passage 
the  name  represents  some  animal  of  the  whale 
tribe;  but  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  what  animal 
is  denoted  in  Is.  xxvii.  1.  It  would  be  outof  pbce 
here  to  attempt  any  detailed  explanation  of  the 
passages  quoted  above,  but  the  following  remarks 
are  offered.  The  passage  in  Job  iii.  8  is  beset  with 
ditiiculties,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  two  widely 
difl'erent  readings  of  the  text  and  margin  that  our 
translators  were  at  a  loss.  There  can  however  be 
little  doubt  that  the  margin  is  the  correct  render- 
ing, and  this  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  Synimachus,  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Syriac.  There  appears  to  be  some  reference  to 
thoee  who  practiced  enchantments.  Job  is  lament- 
ing the  day  on  which  he  w.os  bom,  and  he  says, 
"  Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  ilay,  who  are 
ready  to  raise  up  a  leviathan :  "  i.  e.  "  I-et  those  l>e 
hired  to  imprecate  evil  on  my  natal  day  who  say 
they  are  able  by  their  incantations  to  render  d.ay9 
propitious  or  unpropitious,  yea,  let  such  as  are 
skillful  enough  to  raise  up  even  leviathan  (the 
crocodile)  from  his  watery  l>e<l,  be  summoned  to 
curse  that  day;"  or,  as  IMason  Good  has  translated 
the  passage,  "0!  that  night  I  let  it  be  a  barren 
rock!  let  no  sprightliness  enter  into  it!  let  the 
sorcerers  of  the  day  curse  it!  the  expertest  among 
them  that  can  coTijure  up  leviath.an  I" 

The  detailed  ilescription  of  leviatlian  given  in 
Job  xli.  indisputably  lulimgs  to  the  crocodile,  and 
it  is  astonishing  that  it  shoidd  ever  have  been  un- 
derstood to  apply  to  a  whale  or  a  doli)hin ;  but  I.ee 
{Comm.  on  Jtib  xli.),  following  Hasa'us  (Diinj.  <U 
I.cr.  Jobi  el  Cito  Joiice,"  Brem.  1723),  ban  lalwred 
hard,  though  imsuccessfully,  to  prove  that  Uie  levi- 


''   in^T^,  frt'ui  n"*1^,  an  animal  vrtathrd. 
0    Whirlpool,  i.  c.  fonie   va-nionntr:  TJd.  Treoeli'* 
Seltct  Glomiry,  v-  22C. 
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•than  of  this  passage  is  some  species  of  whale, 
probably,  he  says,  the  Ddphinus  orcc,  or  common 
grampus.  That  it  can  be  said  to  be  the  pride  of 
any  cetacean  that  his  "  scales  shut  up  together  as 
with  a  close  seal,"  is  an  assertion  that  no  one  can 
accept,  since  every  member  of  this  group  has  a 
body  almost  bald  and  smooth. 


CrooodUe  of  the  Nile  (C.  vulgaris). 

The  E^j-ptian  crocodile  also  is  certainly  the  ani- 
mal denoted  by  levvxtlum  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  l-i:«  "Thou, 
O  God,  didst  destroy  the  princes  of  Pharaoh,  the 
great  crocodile  or  '  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst 
of  his  rivers'  (Ez.  xxix.  3)  in  the  lied  Sea,  and 
didst  !j;ive  their  lx>dies  to  be  food  for  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert."  *  The  leviathan  of  Ps.  civ.  2(i 
seems  clearly  enough  to  allude  to  some  great  ceta- 
cean. The  "great  and  wide  sea  "  must  surely  lie 
the  Jlediterranean,  "  the  great  sea,"  as  it  is  usually 
called  in  Scripture;  it  would  certainly  be  stretch- 
ing the  point  too  far  to  understand  the  expression 
to  represent  any  part  of  the  Nile.  Trie  crocodile, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a  fresh-water,  not  a  marine 
animal :  «■  it  is  very  probable  therefore  that  some 
whale  is  signified  by  the  term  leviathan  in  this 
passage,  and  it  is  quite  an  error  to  assert,  as  Dr. 
Harris  {Did.  Nat.  Hist.  Bib.),  Mason  Good  {Book 
of  .Job  translated),  Michaelis  {Siipp.  1297),  and 
Kosenmiiller  (quoting  jNIichaelis  in  not.  nd  Bocharti 
Hieroz.  iii.  7-38)  have  done,  that  the  whale  is  not 
found  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Orca  f/lnduitor 
(Gray)  —  the  grampus  mentioned  above  by  Lee  — 
the  Physalus  anihfdorum  (Gray),  or  the  Rorqunl 
•te  la  Mediterranee  (Cuvier),  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  Mediterranean  (Fischer,  Sipiops.  Mam.  52-5, 
and  Lac^pede,  H.  N.  des  Cetac.  115),  and  in 
ancient  times  the  species  may  have  been  more 
numerous. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  leviathan 
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of  Is.  xxvii.  1.  Ro.senmiiller  {Schol.  in  I.  c.)  thinki 
that  the  word  nachash,  here  rendered  serpent,  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  wide  sense  as  applicable  to  any  greal 
monster;  and  that  the  prophet,  under  the  terra 
"  leviathan  that  crooked  serpent,"  is  speaking  of 
Egypt,  typified  by  the  crocodile,  the  usual  emblem 
of  the  prince  of  that  kingdom.  The  Chaldee  para- 
phrase understands  the  "  leviathan  that  piercing 
serpent"  to  refer  to  Pharaoh,  and  "leviathan  that 
ciooked  serpent  "  to  refer  to  Sennacherib. 

\s  the  term  leviathan  is  evidently  used  in  no 
hmited  sense,  it  is  not  imprc^jable  that  the  "  levi 
athan  the  piercing  serijent,"  or  "leviathan  the 
crooked  serpent,"  may  denote  some  species  of  the 
gieat  rock-snakes  {Boidce)  which  are  ccumion  in 
South  and  West  Africa,  perhaps  the  Ilortidia 
Seb(e,  which  Schneider  {Amph.  ii.  266),  under  the 
synonym  Boa  hieroglyph  ica,  appears  to  identify 
with  the  huge  serpent  represented  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  This  python,  as  well  as  the  crocodile, 
wis  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  and  may  well 
♦herefore  be  understood  in  this  passage  to  typify 
the  Egyptian  jwwer.  Perhaps  the  English  word 
monster  may  be  considered  to  be  as  good  a  transla- 
I  tion  of  liv'yathdn  as  any  other  that  can  be  found; 
I  and  though  the  crocodile  seems  to  be  the  animal 
I  more  particularly  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term, 
yet,  as  has  been  shown,  the  whide,  and  perhaps  the 
rock-snake  also,  may  be  signified  under  this  name.'' 
[Wh.\le.]  Bochart  (iii.  769,  ed.  P.osenmiillerj 
says  that  the  Talmudists  use  the  word  liv'y'ithan 
to  denote  the  crocodile;  this  however  is  denied  by 
Lewysohn  {Zool.  des  Talin.  pp.  155,  355),  who  says 
that  in  the  Talmud  it  always  denotes  a  rohale,  and 
never  a  crocodile.  For  the  Talmudical  fables  about 
the  leviathan,  see  Lewysohn  {Zool.  des  Talm.),  in 
passages  referred  to  above,  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chat. 

Talm.  s.  v.  'jn^lb-   '  W.  H. 

LE'VIS  (Aem'j;  [Vat.  Aeuciy:]  Levis),  im- 
properly given  as  a  proper  name  in  1  Esdr.  is.  14. 
It  is  simply  a  corruption  of  "the  Levite"  in  Ezr 
X.  15. 

LE'VITES    (C^l^H:    AeuTTat  [Vat.  -e,-]: 

Levitce  :  also  ''I  V  ''DS  :  uloX  Aeui  [Vat.  Aevet] : 
filii  Levi).  The  analogy  of  the  names  of  the  other 
tribes  of  Israel  would  lead  us  to  uiclude  under 
these  titles  the  whole  tribe  that  traced  its  descent 
from  Levi.  The  existence  of  another  division, 
however,  within  the  tribe  itself,  in  the  higher  office 
of  the  priesthood  as  limited  to  the  "sons  of  Aaron," 
gave  to  the  common  form,  in  this  instance,  a 
peculiar   meaning.     Most   frequently  the   Levites 


a  Th3  modem  Arabic  name  of  crocodile  is  timsi/i. 
l!ic  word  is  derived  from  the  Coptic,  emsa/i,  airiMk. 
ipbeuce  with  the  aspirate  ^(iij.\pai  (Ilerod.  ii.  69). 
Wilkins,  however  (rfe  L.  Copt.  p.  101),  contends  that 
the  word  is  of  Arabic  origin.  See  Jablonsk.  Opera  i. 
887,  287,  ed.  Te  Water,  1804. 

b  "  The  people  inhabiting  the  wildernes.s  "  —  a 
poetical  expression  to  denote  the  wild  beasts ;  comp. 
"  the  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,"  "  the  conies  are 
but  a  feeble  folk"  (Prov.  xxx.  25,  26).  For  otiier 
kiterpretations  of  this  passage  see  Rosenmiill.  Schol. , 
»nd  Bochart   P/ialeg,  p.  318. 

c  According  to  Warburton  ( Cresc.  If  Or.  85),  the 
jrocodile  is  never  now  seen  below  Minyeh,  but  it 
iliould  be  stated  that  Pliny  {N.  H.  viii.  25),  not  He- 
-cdotus,  as  Mr.  Warburton  asserts,  speaks  of  croco- 
iiios  being  attacked  by  dolphins  at  tje  mouth  of  the 
Vile.     Seneca   {Nat.    Qitcest.  iv.  2)  gives  an   account 


of  a  contest  between  these  animals.  Cuvier  thinks 
that  a  species  of  dog-fish  is  meant  {Acanlkias  vul- 
garis), on  account  of  the  dorsal  spines  of  which  Pliny 
speaks,  and  which  no  species  of  dolphin  possesses. 

d  The  Ileb.  word  ICTIS  occurs  about  thirty' times 
in  the  0.  T.,  and  it  seems  clear  enough  that  in  every 
case  its  use  is   limited   to  the  serpent  tribe.     If  the 

LXX.  interpretation  of  H'^S  be  taken,  the  fleeing 
a_i  not  piercing  serpent  is  the  rendering:  the  Heb. 
"j^iH-p^,  tortuosus,  is  more  applicable  to  a  serpent 
than  to  any  other  animal.  The  expre.«siou,  "  lie  suall 
slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea,"  refers  also  to  Khe 
Egyptian  power,  and  is  merely  expletive  —  the  dnigoD 
lieinj;  the  crocodile,  which  is  in  this  part  of  the  verK 
an  emblem  of  Pharaoh,  as  the  serpent  is  in  theformei 
part  of  the  verse. 
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*re  distiii;;uisned,  as  such,  from  the  priests  (1  K. 
viii.  4;  Kzr.  ii.  70;  John  i.  13,  &c.),  and  this  is  the 
nieaiiiii<;  wliich  has  perpetuated  itself.  Sometimes 
the  word  extends  to  tiie  whole  tribe,  the  priest 
included  (Num.  xxxv.  2;  Josh.  xxi.  3,  41;  Ex.  vi. 
25:  I>?v.  XXV.  32,  &c.).  Sometimes  again  it  is 
added  as  an  epithet  of  the  smaller  portion  of  the 
tribe,  and  we  read  of  "the  priests  the  Levites  " 
(Josh.  iii.  3;  I'ji.  xliv.  15).  The  history  of  the 
tribe,  and  of  the  functions  attached  to  its  several 
orders,  is  ol)viously  essential  to  any  right  appre- 
hension of  the  history  of  Isniel  as  a  people.  They 
are  the  representatives  of  its  faith,  the  ministers  of 
its  worship.  They  play  at  least  as  prominent  a 
part  in  the  growth  of  its  institutions,  in  fostering 
or  n  pressing  the  higher  life  of  the  nation,  as  the 
clergy  of  the  Christian  Church  have  played  in  the 
history  of  any  European  kingdom.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  this  article  to  trace  the  outlines  of  that 
history,  marking  out  the  functions  which  at  ditfer- 
ent  periods  were  assigned  to  the  tribe,  and  the 
influence  which  its  members  exercised.  This  is,  it 
is  believed,  a  truer  method  than  that  which  would 
attempt  to  give  a  more  complete  picture  by  com- 
l>ining  into  one  whole  the  fragmentary  notices 
which  are  sei)arated  from  each  other  by  wide  inter- 
vals of  time,  or  treating  them  as  if  they  represented 
the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  order.  In  the 
history  of  all  priestly  or  quasi-priestly  bodies,  func- 
tions vary  with  the  changes  of  time  and  circum- 
stances, and  to  ignore  those  changes  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  incompetency  for  deaUng  with  the  history. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience,  wh.atever  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  functions  and  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood, will  be  found  under  that  head  [Phiest]  ;  but 
it  is  i)roposed  to  treat  here  of  all  that  is  connnon  to 
the  priests  and  Levites,  as  being  together  the  sacer- 
dotal trilje,  tlie  derisy  of  Isrftel.  The  history  will 
fall  naturally  into  four  great  periods 
I.  The  time  of  the  Exodus. 
II.  Tlie  period  of  the  Judges. 

III.  That  of  the  l\Fonarchy. 

IV.  That  li-oni  the  Captivity  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

I.  Tlie  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  consecrated 
character  of  the  l.evites  in  the  book  of  (Jenesis  is 
noticeable  enough.  The  prophecy  ascribed  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  5-7)  was  indeed  fulfilled  with  singular 
precision ;  but  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  ai-e  hardly 
Buch  as  wotdd  l)ave  been  framed  by  a  later  writer," 
after  the  tribe  had  gained  its  subsequent  pni-mi- 
nence:  and  unless  we  frame  .some  hypothesis  to 
account  for  this  omission  as  deliberate,  it  takes  its 
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place,  so  far  as  it  goes,  among  the  inidences  ;,f  the 
antiquity  of  that  section  of  Genesis  in  which  theM 
proi)hecies  are  found.  The  only  occasion  on  which 
the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  appears  —  the  massacre  of 
the  Shecheniites  —  may  indeed  have  contributed  to 
influence  the  history  of  his  descendants,  by  fostering 
in  tlieni  the  same  fierce  wild  zeal  against  all  that 
threatened  to  violate  the  purity  of  tlieir  race;  but' 
generally  what  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  all  recog- 
nition of  the  later  character.  In  the  genealogy  of 
(Jen.  xlvi.  11,  in  like  manner,  the  list  does  not  go 
lower  down  than  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  and  they 
are  given  in  the  order  of  their  :trth,  not  in  that 
which  would  have  corresjwnded  to  the  official  supe- 
riority  of  the  Kohathites.*  Tliere  are  no  signs, 
again,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  any  special  pre- 
eminence over  the  others  during  the  Egyptian  bon- 
dage. As  tracing  its  descent  from  Leah,  it  would 
take  its  place  among  the  six  chief  tribes  sprung  from  . 
the  wives  of  Jacob,  and  sliare  with  them  a  recog- 
nized superiority  over  those  that  bore  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Uilhah  and  Zilpah.  Within  the  tribe 
itself  there  are  some  slight  tokens  that  the  Ko- 
hathites  are  gaining  the  first  place.  The  classifica- 
tion of  Ex.  vi.  10-25  gi\es  to  that  section  of  the 
tribe  four  clans  or  houses,  while  those  of  Gei-shou 
and  Merari  have  but  two  eacii.^  To  it  belonged 
the  house  of  Amram;  and  ".\aroa  the  Levite " 
(Ex.  iv.  14)  is  spoken  of  as  one  to  whom  the  {peo- 
ple will  be  sure  to  listen.  He  oiairies  the  daughter 
of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ex.  vi.  23). 
The  work  accomplished  by  him,  and  by  his  yet 
greater  lirother,  would  tend  naturally  to  give  prom- 
inence to  the  family  and  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belonged ;  but  .as  yet  there  are  no  traces  of  a  caste- 
character,  no  signs  of  any  intention  to  establish  an 
hereditary  p#esthood.  Up  to  this  time  the  Israel- 
ites had  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathers  after 
their  fathers'  manner.  The  first-born  of  the  peo- 
ple were  the  priests  of  the  people.  The  eldest  son 
of  each  house  inherited  the  priestly  office.  His 
youth  made  him,  in  his  father's  lifetiiue,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  purity  which  was  connected  from 
the  beginning  with  the  thought  of  worship  (Ewald, 
Allirlliiim.  p.  273,  and  conip.  I'lUKST).  It  was 
apjiarently  with  this  as  their  ancestral  worship  that 
the  Israelites  came  up  out  of  I'^gypt.  'i'he  "  young 
men"  of  the  sons  of  Israel  offer  sacrifices''  (Ex. 
xxiv.  5).  They,  we  may  infer,  are  the  priests  who 
remain  with  the  people  while  jMoses  ascends  the 
heights  of  Sinai  (xix.  22-24).  They  re|)resent€tl 
the  truth  that  the  whole  people  were  "  a  kingdom 
of  priests"  (xix.  6).  Neither  they,  nor  the  "oflS- 
ceis  and  judges "   appointed    to  assist   Moses  in 


«  Ewald  ( Gesch.  ii.  454)  refers  the  language  of  Gen. 
xlix.  7  not  to  the  distribution  of  the  Levites  in  their 
48  rities,  but  to  the  time  when  they  had  fallen  into 
disrepute,  and  become,  as  in  .Tudg.  xvii.,  a  wander- 
ing, lialf-mendicant  order.  But  sen  Kulisch,  Gentsis, 
ad  loc." 

'•  The  later  genealogies,  it  should  he  noticed,  rcpro- 
luee  the  same  order.  This  wiis  natural  enough  ;  hut 
i  genealogy  originating  in  a  later  age,  and  reHeeting 
Its  feelings,  would  probably  have  changed  the  order. 
;Comp.  Ex.  vi.  16,  Num.  iii.  17.  1  Ohr.  vi.  16.) 

<■  An  the  nauieK  of  the  ledscr  houses  rccui,  some  of 
Umdi  frei|ueutly,  it  may  be  well  to  give  them  here. 


Ger>hon 


Ubni 
sihiuiei 


Amram  . 

1  Aaron  .  . 
Konih 

;  Eleazar 
ItUamai. 

Kobath    . 

Hebron 

Nepheg 
Zithri 

Mi.shRel' 

Uzziel  .   . 

Elaiphan 
Zitbri. 

Miihali 

Mcrari 

.MuHhi. 

(I  This  is  expressly  stated  \n  the  Targ.  PteiiJojon 
on  this  verse  :  "  And  he  sent  the  tirst-born  of  the  Ch 
of  Isr.,  for  oven  to  that  time  tlie  worship  was  by  th( 
flr<t-b<>rn,  he«-ause  the  Tabernacle  was  not  yet  made 
nor  the  priesthood  given  to  .\aroD,"  etc. 
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»dministerii!^  justice  (xviii.  25)  are  connected  in 
way  special  manner  with  tiie  tribe  of  I<evi.  The 
first  step  towards  a  change  was  made  in  the  insti- 
tution of  an  hereditary  priestliood  in  the  family  of 
Aaron,  during  the  first  withdrawal  of  Moses  to  the 
golitude  of  Sinai  (xxviii.  1).  This,  however,  was 
Dne  thing:  it  was  quite  another  to  set  apai-t  a  wliole 
tribe  of  Israel  as  a  priestly  caste.  The  directions 
given  for  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  im- 
ply no  pretiminence  of  the  Le\ites.  Tlie  chief 
W)i  leers  in  it  are  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  of 
Dan  (Es.  xsxi.  2-6).  The  next  extension  of  tlie 
idea  of  the  priesthood  grew  out  of  the  terrible  crisis 
of  Ex.  XKxii.  If  the  Levites  had  been  sharers  in 
the  sin  of  tlie  golden  calf,  they  were  at  any  rate  the 
foremost  to  rally  round  their  leader  when  he  called 
on  them  to  help  him  in  stemming  the  progress  of 
the  evil.  And  then  came  that  teirible  consecration 
of  themselves,  when  every  man  was  against  his 
BOn  and  against  his  brother,  and  the  offering  with 

which  they  filled  their  hands  (Dp.T"!.  ^W?^» 
Ex.  xxxii.  23,  comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  41)  was  the  blood 
of  their  nearest  of  kin.  The  tribe  stood  forth, 
separate  and  apart,  recognizing  even  in  this  stern 
work  the  spiritual  as  higher  than  the  natural,  and 
therefore  counted  worthy  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ideal  life  of  the  people,  •'  an  Isntel  within  an 
Israel"  (Ewald,  AUert/ium.  p.  279),  chosen  in  its 
higher  representatives  to  offer  incense  and  burnt- 
sacrifice  before  th.?  I^ord  (I)eut.  xxxiii.  9,  10),  not 
without  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummira  that  were  worn  by  the  prince. and  chief- 
tain of  tlie  tribe.  From  this  time  accordingly  they 
occupied  a  distinct  jxisitioii.  ICxperience  had  shown 
how  easily  the  people  might  fall  back  into  idolatry 
—  how  necessary  it  was  that  there  should  be  a 
body  of  men,  an  order,  numerically  large,  and  when 
the  people  were  in  their  promised  home,  equally 
diffused  throughout  the  country,  as  witnesses  and 
guardians  of  the  truth.  Without  this  tlie  indi- 
vidualism of  the  older  worship  would  have  been 
fruitful  in  an  ever-multiplying  idolatry.  The  trilie 
of  Levi  was  therefore  to  take  the  place  of  that 
earlier  priesthood  of  the  first-born  as  representatives 
of  the  holiness  of  the  |>eople.  The  minds  of  the 
people  were  to  be  drawn  to  the  fiict  of  the  substi- 
tution by  the  close  numerical  corresjiondence  of  the 
consecrated  tribe  with  that  of  tiiose  whom  they 
replaced.  The  first-born  males  were  numbered,  and 
found  to  be  22,273;  the  census  of  the  Levites  gave 
22,000,  reckoning  hi  each  case  from  children  of  one 
month  upwards  «  (Xuni.  iii.).  The  fixed  price  for 
the  redemption  of  a  victim  vowed  in  sacrifice  (comp. 
Lev.  xxvii.  6;  Num.  xviii.  16)  was  to  be  paid  for 
each  of  the  odd  number  by  which  the  first-born 
were  in  excess  of  the  Levites  (Num.  iii.  47).  In 
this  wiy  the  latter  obtained  a  sacrificial  as  well  as 
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a  priestly  character.''  They  for  the  first-bom  of 
men,  and  their  cattle  for  the  firstlings  of  beasts, 
fulfilled  the  idea  that  had  been  asserted  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt  (Ex 
xiii.  12,  13).  The  commencement  of  the  march 
from  Sinai  gave  a  prominence  to  their  new  char- 
acter. As  the  Tabernacle  was  the  sign  of  the 
presence  among  the  people  of  their  unseen  King 
so  the  T>evites  were,  among  the  other  tribes  of 
Israel,  as  the  royal  guard  that  waited  exclusively 
on  Him.     The  warlike  title  of  "host"  is  specially 

applied  to  thfera  (comp.  use  of  ^2"?'  "^  ^u™-  ^^■ 
3,  30;  and  of  n3n^,  in  1  Chr.  ix.  19).  As  such 
they  were  not  uicluded  in  the  number  of  the  armies 
of  Israel  (Num.  i.  47,  ii.  33,'  xxvi.  62),  but  reck- 
oned separately  by  themselves.  When  the  people 
were  at  rest  they  encamped  as  guardians  round  the 
sacred  tent;  no  one  else  might  come  near  it  under 
pain  of  death  (Num.  i.  51,  xviii.  22).  They  were 
to  occupy  a  middle  position  in  that  ascending  scale 
of  consecration,  which,  starting  from  the  idea  of 
the  whole  nation  as  a  priestly  people,  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  high-priest  who,  alone  of 
all  the  people,  might  enter  "  within  the  veil."  TJie 
Levites  might  come  nearer  than  the  other  tribes; 
but  they  might  not  sacrifice,  nor  burn  incense,  nor 
see  the  "holy  things"  of  the  sanctuary  till  they 
were  covered  (Num.  iv.  15).  When  on  the  march, 
no  hai^s  but  theirs  might  strike  the  tent  at  the 
commencement  of  the  day's  journey,  or  carry  the 
parts  of  its  structure  during  it,  or  pitch  the  tent 
once  again  when  they  halted  (Num.  i.  51).  It  was 
obviously  essential  for  such  a  work  that  there  should 
be  a  fixed  assignment  of  duties;  and  now  accord- 
ingly we  meet  with  the  first  outlines  of  the  organ- 
ization which  afterwards  became  permanent.  The 
division  of  the  tribe  into  the  three  sections  that 
traced  their  descent  from  the  sons  of  l^vi,  formed 
the  groundwork  of  it.  The  work  which  they  all 
had  to  do  required  a  man's  full  strength,  and 
thereforr,  though  twenty  was  the  starting-point  for 
military  service  (Num.  i.)  they  were  not  to  entei 
on  their  active  service  tillthey  were  thirty^  (Num. 
iv.  23,  30,  35).  At  fifty  they  were  to  be  free  from 
all  duties  but  those  of  superintendence  (Num.  viii. 
25,  26).  The  result  of  this  limitation  gave  to  the 
Kohathites  2,750  on  active  service  out  of  8,600;  to 
the  sons  of  Gershon  2,630  out  of  7,-500;  to  those 
of  Merari  3,200  out  of  6,200  (Num.  iv. ).  Of  these 
the  Kohathites,  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  priests, 
held  from  the  first  the  highest  offices.  They  were 
to  bear  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  the  ark 
itself  included  <'  (Num.  iii.  31,  iv.  15;  Deut.  xxx;. 
25).  after  the  priests  had  covered  them  with  the 
dark-blue  cloth  which  was  to  hide  them  from  all 
profane  gaze ;  and  thus  they  liecanie  also  the  guar- 


"  The  separate  numbers  in  Num.  iii.  (Gerg'aon.  7,500  ; 
SoUath.  8,600  ;  Merari,  6,200)  give  a  total  of  23,300. 
riie  received  solution  of  the  discrepancy  is  that  300 
rere  the  firsf-boru  of  the  Levites,  who  as  such  were 
llreaJy  consecrated,  and  therefore  could  not  take  the 
place  of  others.  Talmudic  traditions  ( Oemar.  Bnli. 
lit.  Sanhedrim,  quoted  by  Patrick)  add  that  the  ques- 
tion, which  of  the  Israelites  should  be  redeemed  by  a 
Levite,  or  which  should  pay  the  five  shekels,  was 
settled  by  lot.  The  number  of  the  first-born  appears 
ligproportionately  small,  as  compared  with  the  popu- 
ation.  It  must  he  remembered,  however,  that  the 
JOudiUons  to  be  fulfilled  were  that  they  should  be  at 
iQce  (1)  the  first  child  of  the  father.  (2)  the  first  child 


of  the  mother,  (3)  males.  'Comp.  on  thir  question, 
and  on  that  of  the  difference  of  numbers,  Kurtz,  His- 
tor;/  of  the  Old  Covenant,  iii.  201.) 

b  Comp.  the  recurrence  of  the  same  thought  in  tin 
€KKA.T|<ri.'a  n-p<DTOToK(ui'  of  Heb.  xii.  23- 

c  The  mention  of  twenty-five  in  Num.  viii.  24,  as 
the  age  of  entrance,  must  be  understood  either  of  a 
probationary  period  during  wlii..-h  they  were  trained 
for  their  au'ies,  or  of  the  ligh-t.  ivork  of  keeping  th» 
gates  of  tue  tabernacle. 

'I  On  more  solemn  occasions  the  prie?t8  tIieu?«fTM 
appear  as  the  beai»7«  of  the  ark  (Josh.  iii.  3,  Ic,  ri.H; 
1  K.  viii  6). 
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diang  of  all  the  sucred  ti-ensures  wliicli  the  people 
had  at)  freely  offeretl.  The  Gei-slionites,  in  their 
turn,  had  to  c-.irrj  the  tent-hangings  and  curtains 
(Num.  iv.  22-20;.  The  heavier  burden  of  the 
boanis,  bars,  and  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle  fell  on 
the  sons  of  Merari.  The  two  latter  companies  were 
fcllowetl,  however,  to  use  the  oxen  and  the  wagons 
which  were  ortered  by  the  congregation,  .Merari,  in 
consideration  of  its  heavier  work,  having  two-thirds 
of  tiie  number  (Xum.  vii.  1-9).  The  more  sacred 
vessels  of  the  Kohatliites  were  to  be  borne  by  them 
on  their  own  shoulders  (Num.  vii.  'J).  Tlie  Ko- 
hathites  in  this  arrangement  were  place<l  under  tlie 
command  of  Kleazar,  Gershon  and  Merari  under 
Ithamar  (Xum.  iv.  28,  33).  Before  the  march 
began, the  whole  tribe  was  once  again  solemnly  .set 
apart.  The  rites  (some  of  them  at  least)  were  such 
as  the  people  might  have  witnesset!  in  I'"gypt,  and 
all  would  understand  their  meaning.  Their  clothes 
were  to  be  waslieil.  They  themselves,  as  if  they 
were,  prior  to  their  separation,  polluted  and  un- 
cle-an,  lil<e  the  leper,  or  those  tiiat  had  touched  the 
dead,  were  to  be  sprinkled  with  "  water  of  purify- 
ing" (Num.  viii.  ",  comp.  with  xix.  13;  Lev.  xiv. 
8,  a),  and  to  sliave  all  their  flesh."  The  people  were 
then  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  tlie  con- 
secrated tribe  and  offer  them  up  aa  their  representa- 
tives (Num.  viii.  10).  Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was 
then  to  present  them  as  a  wave-offering  (turning 
them,  /.  e.  thb  way  and  that;  while  tliey  bowed 
themselves  to  the  four  points  of  the  compa^  comj). 
Abarbanel  on  Num.  viii.  11,  and  Kurtz,  iii.  208), 
m  token  that  all  their  powers  of  mind  and  body 
were  hencefortli  to  be  devoted  to  that  ser\'ice.'' 
Thej',  in  their  turn,  were  to  lay  their  hands  on  the 
two  bullocks  which  were  to  be  siain  as  a  sin-oflering 

and  bumt-offering  for  an  atonement  ("123,  Num. 
Tiii.  12).  Then  they  entered  on  their  work;  from 
one  point  of  view  given  by  the  people  to  .(ehovali, 
from  another  given  by  Jehovah  to  Aaron  and  his 
ions  (Num.  iii.  9,  viii.  19,  xviii.  6).  Tlieir  very 
name  is  turned  into  an  omen  that  they  will  cleave 

to  the  service  of  the  Lord  (comp.  the  play  on  MvJ^ 

Mid  ^T.,-^  in  Num.  xviii.  2,  4). 

The  new  institution  was,  however,  to  receive  a 
severe  .shock  from  those  who  were  most  interested 
in  it.  'J'he  section  of  the  r>evites  whose  position 
brought  them  into  contact  witii  the  tribe  of  IJeuben  ^^ 
conspired  with  it  to  reassert  the  old  patriarchal 
system  of  a  household  priesthood.  The  leader  of 
that  revolt  may  have  been  impelled  by  a  desire  to 
gain  the  same  height  as  that  which  Aaron  had 
attained ;  but  the  ostensible  pretext,  that  the  "  wiiole 
congregation  were  holy  "  (Num.  xvi.  3),  was  one 
which  would  have  cut  away  all  the  distinctive  priv- 


o  Comp.  the  analoj^us  practice  (differing,  however. 
in  being  conntantly  repeated)  of  the  K;;yptiftu  priu.«t8 
()I«nxl.  U.  87  ;  comp.  Spencer,  De  Ltt;.  Hcb.  b.  iii.  c.  5). 

b  Solemn  as  tliis  dedicatioo  is,  it  fell  short  of  the 
consecration  of  the  priestd,  and  was  expressed  by  a 
differeut  wonj.     [1*riest.]     The  Levites  were  purified, 

aot  consecrated  (comp.  Qcsen.  >.  v.  intS  iind  ti?^p, 

ftnd  Oehler,  .».  i'.  "  l^evi,"  in  llerzog's  Renl-Eneykl.). 

c  Iq  the  enrainpiiient  in  the  wildemeii.i,  the  8on« 
nf  Aaron  occupii'd  the  foremast  pliice  of  honor  on  the 
•MSt.  The  Kohathites  were  at  their  right,  «n  the  south, 
the  QerThonit«8  on  the  west,  the  xons  of  .Muniri  on  the 
aorth  of  the  tiilHriiiicle.  On  the  south  were  also 
Boulien,  Simeon,  and  Uad  (Nmn.  11-  and  Ui.). 
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ileges  of  the  tribe  of  which  he  was  a  member 
When  tlieir  self-willetl  ambition  had  betn  punishei, 
when  all  danger  of  the  sons  of  Levi  "  taking  t/<e 
much  upon  them"  was  for  the  time  checked,  it 
was  time  also  to  provide  more  definitely  for  them, 
and  so  to  give  them  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  they  actually  had:  and  this  involved  a  perma- 
nent organization  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the 
present.  If  they  were  to  have,  like  otiier  tribes,  a 
distinct  territory  assigned  to  them,  tlieir  influence 
over  tiie  people  at  large  would  be  diminished, 
and  they  themselves  would  be  likely  to  forget,  in 
labors  common  to  them  with  others,  their  own 
peculiar  calling-  Jehovah  therefore  was  to  be  their 
inheritance  (Num.  xviii.  20;  Deut.  x.  9,  xviii.  2). 
They  were  to  have  no  ten-itorial  possessions.  In 
place  of  tliem  they  were  to  receive  from  the  others 
the  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  from  which 
they,  in  tlieir  turn,  offered  a  tithe  to  the  priests,  as 
a  recognition  of  their  higher  consecration  (Num. 
xviii.  21,  24,  26;  Neh.  x.  37).  As  if  to  provide  for 
the  contingency  of  failing  crops  or  the  like,  and 
the  consequent  inadequacy  of  the  tithes  thus  assigned 
to  them,  the  I.evite.  not  less  tluui  the  widow  and  the 
oriihan,  was  commendetl  to  the  special  kindness  of 
the  people  (Deut.  xii.  19,  xiv.  27,29).  When  the 
wanderings  of  the  people  should  be  over  and  the 
tabernacle  have  a  settled  place,  great  part  of  the 
labor  that  had  fallen  on  them  would  come  to 
an  end,  and  they  too  would  need  a  fixed  abode. 
Concentration  round  the  Tabernacle  would  lead 
to  evils  nearly  as  great,  though  of  a  difterent 
kind,  as  an  assignment  of  special  territory.  Their 
ministerial  character  might  thus  be  intensified,  but 
their  i)enading  influence  as  witnesses  and  teachers 
would  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Distinctness  and  ditt'usiou 
were  both  to  be  secured  by  the  assignment  to  the 
whole  tribe  (the  priests  included)  of  forty-eight 
cities,  with  an  outlying  "suburb"  (2<'"1J!3, 
npoduTTfta;  Num.  xxxv.  2)  of  meadow-land  for  the 
pasturage  of  their  flocks  and  herds.''  The  reverence 
of  the  people  for  them  was  to  be  heighteiietl  by  the 
selection  of  six  of  these  as  cities  of  refuge,  in  which 
the  Levites  were  to  present  themselves  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  fugitives  who,  though  they  had  not 
incurred  the  guilt,  were  yet  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  muiTier.«  How  rapidly  the  feeUng  of 
reverence  g-.tined  strength,  we  may  judge  from  the 
share  assigned  to  them  out  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
and  women  of  the  conquered  Midianites  (Num. 
xxxi.  27,  Ac).  The  same  victory  led  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  great  value,  ani 
thus  increaseil  the  importance  of  the  tribe  as  guar- 
dians of  the  national  treasures  (Num.  xxxi.  50-54). 
Tiie  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  interesting  as  in- 
dicating more  clearly  than  bad  been  done  before 


''  Ucliopolis  (Strabo,  xvii.  1).  Thebes  and  Memphit 
in  Egypt,  and  ISeimri-s  in  Ilindostan,  have  been  referred 
to  as  piiriUels.  The  nggregiition  of  priest-*  round  a 
great  natioiml  saiictunry,  so  as  to  make  it  ns  it  were 
the  centre  of  u  collegiate  life,  was  however  dilTurent  in 
Its  object  and  rosult-s  from  tliat  of  the  polity  of  Israel. 
(Comp.  Kwnld,  Gneli.  ii.  402.) 

f  The  iiiiporfcinre  of  giving  a  sacred  chamcter  tr 
such  an  asylum  U  sufHclent  to  account  for  the  iiviigO' 
nient  of  the  cities  of  refuge  to  the  I^viti'ij.  I'hila 
however,  with  his  chanictoristic  love  of  an  inner  mean> 
ing,  sees  in  it  the  truth  that  the  Invites  thein.«el»«» 
were,  according  to  the  Idea  of  their  lives.  fugiti*«a 
frnm  the  world  of  sense,  who  had  found  tl>«ir  pluoa  id 
nf\ili«  iu  UqU. 
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iL^  other  functions,  over  and  above  their  ministra- 
tions ill  the  Tabernacle,  which  were  to  be  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Through  the  whole  land  they 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  household  priests 
(subject,  of  course,  to  the  special  rights  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood),  sharing  in  all  festivals  and 
rejoicings  (Deut.  xii.  19,  xiv.  20,  27,  xxvi.  11). 
Every  third  year  they  were  to  have  an  additional 
share  in  the  produce  of  the  land  (Deut.  xiv.  28, 
rxvi.  12).  The  people  were  charged  never  to  for- 
sake tlieui.  To  "the  priests  the  Levites  ""  was 
to  belong  the  office  of  preserving,  transcribing,  and 
interpreting  the  Law  (Deut.  xvii.  9-12;  xsxi.  26). 
They  were  solemnly  to  read  it  every  seventh  year  at 
the  Feast  ofk Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi.  9-13).  They 
were  to  pronounce  the  curses  from  Jlount  Eb;d 
(Deut.  xxvii.  14). 

Such,  if  one  may  so  speak,  was  the  ideal  of  tj^ 
religious  organization  which  was  present  to  tne 
mind  of  the  lawgiver.  Details  were  left  to  be  de- 
veloped as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  people 
might  require.''  The  great  principle  was,  that  the 
warrior-caste  who  had  guarded  the  tent  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  should  be  throughout 
the  land  as  witnesses  that  the  people  still  owed 
allegiance  to  Him.  It  deserves  notice  that,  as  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  passages  that  refer  to 
the  priests,  no  traces  appear  of  their  character  as  a 
learned  caste,  and  of  the  work  which  afterwards 
belonged  to  them  as  hymn-writers  and  musicians. 
The  hymns  of  this  period  were  probably  occasional, 
not  recurring  (comp.  Ex.  xv. ;  Num.  xxi.  17 ;  Deut. 
xxxii. ).  Women  bore%  large  share  in  singing  them 
(Ex.  XV.  20;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25).  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Levites,  who 
must  have  been  with  them  in  all  their  encamp- 
ments, as  afterwards  in  their  cities,  took  the  fore- 
most part  among  the  "  damsels  playing  with  their 
timbrels,"''  or  among  the  "  wise-hearted,"  who 
wove  hangings  for  the  decoration  of  the  Tabernacle. 
There  are  at  any  rate  signs  of  their  presence  there, 
in  the  mention  of  the  "women  that  assembled  "  at 
its  door  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8,  and  comp.  Ewald,  Al~ 
tertham.  p.  297). 

II.  The  successor  of  Moses,  though  belonging  to 
another  tribe,  did  faithfully  all  that  could  be  done 
to  convert  this  idea  into  a  reality.  The  submission 
of  the  Gibeonites,  after  they  had  obtainefl  a  j)romise 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  enabled  him  to  re- 
lieve the  tribe-divisions  of  Gershon  and  Jlerari  of 
the  most  burdensome  of  their  duties.  The  con- 
quered Hivites  became  "  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water  "  for  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  for  the 
congregation  (Josh.  ix.  27).''  As  soon  as  the  con- 
querors had  advanced  far  enough  to  proceed  to  a 
partition  of  the  country,  the  forty-eight  cities  were 
assigned  to  tliem.     \Vhether  they  were  to  be  the 


a  This  phraseology,  characteristic  of  Deuteronomy 
and  .Joshua,  appears  to  luJicate  that  the  functions 
jpr.lifeQ  of  oelonseJ  to  them  as  the  chief  members  of 
the  sacred  tribe,  as  a  clerlsy  rather  than  as  priests  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word. 

*>  To  thl'f  there  is  one  remarkable  exception.  Deut. 
vUi.  6  provides  for  a  permanent  dedication  as  the  re- 
mit of  personal  zeal  going  beyond  the  fixed  period  of 
wrrice  that  came  in  rotation,  and  entji-led  accordingly 
to  its  reward. 

o  Comp.,  as  Indicating  their  presence  and  functions 
M  a  later  date,  1  Ohr.  xxv.  5,  6. 

''  The  Nethinim  (Deo  dati)  of  1  Chr.  ix.  2,  Ezr. 
4. 43.  were  jTolnbly  spi-ung  from  captives  taken  by 
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sole  occupiers  of  the  cities  thus  allotted,  or  whethei 
—  as  the  rule  for  the  redemption  of  their  houses  is 
I.,ev.  xxv.  .32  might  seem  to  indicate  —  others  were 
allowed  to  reside  when  they  had  been  provided  for. 
must  remain  uncertain.  The  principle  of  a  widely 
diffijsed  influence  was  maintained  by  allotting,  as  a 
rule,  four  cities  from  the  district  of  each  tribe;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  how,  in  the  details  of  the 
distribution,  the  divisions  of  the  Levites  in  tiieordei 
of  their  precedence  coincided  with  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  tribes  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. The  following  table  will  help  the  readei 
to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  and  to  trace  thi 
influence  of  the  tribe  in  the  subsequent  events  of 
Jewish  history.fi 


I.    KOH.\THrTES  : 

A.  Priests    . 


n.  Gershoxites  . 


m.  Merarttes 


Jud.ah  and  Simeon  ....  9 

Benjamin      4 

Ephraim       i 

Dan 4 

Half  Manasseli  (West)  .  .  2 
Half  Manasseh  (East)  .  .  2 

Issachar .4 

A^her      i 

Xapbtali 3 

Zebulun     4 

Reuben      4 

Gad 4 


The  scanty  memorials  that  are  left  us  in  the  book 
of  Judges  fail  to  show  how  far,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  reality  answered  to  the  idea.  The  ravaires 
of  invasion,  and  the  pressure  of  an  alien  rule, 
marred  the  working  of  the  organization  which 
seemed  so  perfect.  Levitical  cities,  such  as  Aijalon 
(Josh.  xxi.  24;  Judg.  i.  35)  and  Gezer  (Josh.  xxi. 
21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67),  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Xob,  others 
apparently  took  their  place.  The  wandering ,  \m- 
seltled  habits  of  the  Levites  who  are  mentioned  In 
the  Later  chapters  of  Judges,  are  probably  to  lie 
traced  to  this  loss  of  a  fixed  aljode,  aild  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  taking  refuge  in  other  cities, 
even  though  their  tribe  as  such  had  no  portion  in 
them.  The  tendency  of  the  people  to  fall  into  the 
idolatry  of  the  neighboring  nations,  showed  either 
that  the  Levites  failed  to  bear  their  vvitness  to  the 
truth  or  had  no  power  to  enforce  it.  Even  in  the 
lifetime  of  Phinehas,  when  the  high-priest  was  still 
consulted  as  an  oracle,  the  reverence  which  the 
people  felt  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  becomes  the  occa- 
sion of  a  rival  worship  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  old 
household  priesthood  revives,^  and  there  is  the  risk 
of  the  national  worship  breaking  up  into  individ- 
ualism. Micah  first  consecrates  one  of  his  own 
sons,  and  then  tempts  a  homeless  Levite  to  dweU 
with  him  as  '•  a  father  and  a  priest  "  for  little  more 


David  in  later  wars,  who  were  assigned  to  the  service 
of  the  Tabernacle,  replacing  possibly  the  Gibeonit€l 
who  had  been  slain  by  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1). 

e  "*  For  the  local  position  of  the  forty -eight  Levitical 
cities,  as  distributed  among  the  different  tribes,  .«ee  es- 
pecially Plate  iv.  No-  9  (p.  27)  in  Clark's  ^lU-  Atlas  of 
Maps  and  Plans  (Lend.  1868).  For  convenience  of  ref 
ercnce  smaK  capitals  are  employed  to  distinguish  th^ 
t'riests'  cities  the  letter  R  to  di.'tinguish  the  cities  of 
refuge,  and  an  asterisk  to  denote  thase  which  ar«  not 
identified.  Twenty  out  of  the  forty-eight  belong  te 
third  class.  E 

/'  Compare,  on  the  extent  of  this  relapse  into  ao 
earlier  system,  Kalisch,  On  i^ienisis,  xlix.  7. 
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than  his  food  and  raiment.  The  Levite,  thous^h 
probal)lj-  tlie  grandson  of  Jloses  himself,  rejieats  the 
sin  of  Korah.  [Joxathax.]  First  in  the  house 
of  Micah,  and  then  for  the  emigrants  of  IJan,  lie 
exercises  the  office  of  a  priest  with  "an  ephod,  and 
a  teraphim,  and  a  graven  image."  With  this  ex- 
ception the  whole  tril*  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the  clergy  in  the 
darkest  period  and  in  the  most  outlying  districts 
of  the  Mediajval  Church,  going  through  a  ritual 
routine,  hut  e.^ercising  no  influence  for  good,  at  once 
corrupted  and  corrupting.  The  shameless  license 
of  the  sons  of  I'Ui  may  be  looked  ujwn  as  the  result 
of  a  long  period  of  decay,  affecting  the  whole  order. 
When  the  priests  were  sucli  as  Hophni  and  Phine- 
has,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  Ix-vites  were  not 
doing  much  to  sustain  the  moral  life  of  the  peojile. 

The  Work  of  Samuel  was  the  starting-point  of  a 
better  time.  Himself  a  Levite,  and,  though  not  a 
priest,  belonging  to  that  section  of  the  Levites  which 
was  nearest  to  the  priesthood  (1  Chr.  vi.  28), 
adopted,  as  it  were,  by  a  special  dedication,  into  the 
priestly  line  and  trained  for  its  offices  (1  Sam.  ii. 
18),  he  apiwars  as  infusing  a  fresh  life,  the  author 
of  a  new  organization.  There  is  no  reason  to  think, 
indeed,  that  the  companies  or  schools  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  which  appear  in  his  time  (1  Sam.  x. 
6),  and  are  tr.aditionally  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  hini,  consisted  e.xcliisively  of  Invites:  but  there 
are  many  signs  that  the  membei-s  of  that  trilie 
formed  a  large  element  in  the  new  order,  and  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  it.  It  exhibited,  indeed, 
the  ideal  of  the  I-evite  life  as  one  of  praise,  devotion, 
teaching,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  priests 
and  Levites  generally  as  the  monastic  institutions  of 
the  fifth  century,  or  the  mendicant  orders  of  the 
thirteenth,  did  to  the  secular  clergy  of  AV'estern 
Europe.  The  fact  that  the  I.e\ites  were  thus 
brought  under  the  influence  of  a  system  which  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  mind  and  heart  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  sacrificial  functions  of  the  priesthood, 
may  possibly  have  led'  them  on  to  apprehend  the 
higher  truths  as  to  the  nature  of  worship  which 
begin  to  be  asserted  from  this  period,  and  which 
are  nowhere  proclaimed  more  clearly  than  in  the 
great  hymn  that  bears  the  name  of  Asaph  (Ps.  1. 
7-15).  The  man  who  raises  the  name  of  prophet 
to  a  new  significance  is  himself  a  I>evite  (1  Sam.  ix. 
9).  It  is  among  them  that  we  find  the  first  signs 
of  the  musical  skill  which  is  afterwards  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  Ixvites  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  The  order  in 
which  the  '1  em[)le  services  were  arranged  is  ascril)ed 
to  two  of  the  prophets,  Nathan  and  Gad  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  2.5),  who  must  have  grown  up  under  Samuel's 
superintendence,  and  in  part  to  Samuel  himself  (1 
Chr.  ix.  22).  Asaph  and  lleman,  the  Psalmists, 
l)ear  the  same  title  as  Samuel  the  Seer  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
tj;  2  Chr.  xxix.  30).  The  very  word  "prophesy- 
ing "  is  applied  not  only  to  sudden  bursts  of  sf>nc. 
but  to  the  organized  psalmody  of  the  Temple  (1 
Chr.  xxv.  2,  3).  Even  of  those  who  I)ore  the  name  of 
J  prophet  in  a  hiijher  sense,  a  large  number  are 
traceai)ly  of  this  tribe." 

III.  The  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistines 
did  not  entirely  interrupt  the  worship  of  the  Is- 
-aelitcs,  and  tlic  ministrations  of  the  I^evitcs  went 
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on,  first  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3),  then  for  a  timi 
at  Xob  (1  Sam.  xxii.  11),  afterwards  at  (jiheon 
(1  K.  iii.  4;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3'J).  The  history  of  the 
return  of  the  ark  to  13eth-shemesh  after  it«  capture 
iiy  the  Philistines,  and  its  subsequent  removal  to 
Kirjath-jearim,  points  apparently  to  some  strangt 
complications,  rising  out  of  the  anomalies  of  this 
period,  and  atTectmg,  in  some  measure,  the  position 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Ikth-shemesh  was,  by  the 
original  assigimient  of  the  conquered  country,  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  IG).  They, 
however,  do  not  appear  in  the  narrative,  unless  we 
assume,  against  all  probabihty,  that  the  men  of 
Beth-shemesh  who  were  guilty  of  the  act  of  pro- 
lanation  were  tliemselves  of  the  priestly  order. 
Levites  indeed  are  mentioned  as  doing  their  ap- 
pointed work  (1  Sam.  vi.  15),  but  the  sacriflcea 
iuid  burnt-otTerings  are  offered  by  the  men  of  the 
Hty,  as  though  the  special  function  of  the  priest- 
hood had  been  usurped  by  others;  and  on  this  sup- 
position it  is  easier  to  understand  how  those  who 
Lad  set  aside  the  Law  of  Moses  by  one  ortense 
should  defy  it  also  by  another.  The  singular  read- 
ing of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  vi.  19  Ual  uuk  ri(Tfj.f- 
viaav  oi  viol  'lex^^'iov  (v  to7s  avopacrt  haidffa/xbs 
oTt  elSuv  Ki^oirhv  Kupi'ou),  indicates,  if  we  assume 
that  it  rests  upon  some  coiresiwnding  Hebrew  text, 
a  struggle  lietween  two  opposed  parties,  one  guilty 
of  the  profanation,  the  other  —  possibly  the  Invites 
who  had  been  before  mentioned  —  zealous  in  their 
remonstrances  against  it.  Then  conies,  e'ther  as 
the  result  of  this  collision,  or  by  direct  sujk;! natural 
infliction,  the  great  slaughtii-  of  tlie  Bcth-shemites, 
and  they  shrink  from  retaining  the  ark  any  longer 
among  tliem.  The  great  Kben  (stone)  becomes,  by 
a  sliglit  paronomastic  change  in  its  form,  the  "great 
Abel''  (lamentation),  and  the  name  remains  as  a 
memorial  of  the  sin  and  of  its  punishment.  [Heth- 
siiKJiKsii.]  We  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  rea-sons  which  led  them,  after  this,  to  send  the 
ark  of  Jehovah,  not  to  Hebron  or  some  other  priest- 
ly city,  but  to  Kirjath  jearim,  round  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  there  gathered  legitimately  no  sacred 
associations.  It  has  been  conmionly  assumed  in- 
deed that  Abinadab,  under  whose  guardianship  it 
remained  for  twenty  years,  must  necessarily  have 
been  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  [Abinadab.]  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  not  the  slightest  direct  e\  idence, 
and  against  it  there  is  the  language  of  David  in  1 
Chr.  XV.  2,  "  None  ought  to  carry  the  ark  of  God 
but  the  Ixvites,  for  them  hath  Jehovah  chosen," 
which  would  lose  half  its  force  if  it  were  not  meant 
as  a  protest  against  a  recent  innovation,  and  the 
ground  of  a  return  to  the  more  ancient  order.  So 
far  as  one  can  see  one's  way  through  these  i)erplex- 
ities  of  a  dark  period,  the  most  j)robalple  explana- 
tion—  already  suggested  under  Kiujatii-jkakim 
—  seetns  to  be  the  following.  The  old  names  of 
Baaleh  (.losh.  xv.  9)  and  Kirjath-baal  (Josh.  xv. 
60)  suiigest  there  had  been  of  old  some  special 
sanctity  attached  to  the  place  as  the  centre  of  a 
Canaanite  local  worship,  llie  fact  that  the  ark  \ 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  the  hill  (1 
Sam.  vli.  1 ),  the  Gilieah  of  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  connects 
itself  with  that  old  Canaanitish  reverence  for  high 
places,  wliich  through   the  whole  history  of  the 


"  It  may  he  worth  while  to  Indicate  the  extent  of  oonclugion  ng  to.loel,  Micah,  Habal(ltul<,  Unegni,  Zech- 

tilR  connection.     As  prophets,  who  are  also  priests,  nrliih,  and  evon  iMiiah   himself.     .lahnzii-l  (2  Chr.  xz 

ire    have    Jcrfiiiinh    (.Jer.    1.     1),    EMklcl   (Ez.  1.   3),  14)  appears  no  at  onre  a  prophet  and  a  U-vite.     Ther» 

4air1ah  the  son  of  Odcd  (2  Chr.  iv.  1),  7.e<'liariah  (2  is  a  bnhime  of  prolmMlity  on  the  sanie  Ridi-  as  to  John 

^br.  xxir,  20).     Intcmal  crideucc  tends  to  tlie  sanit  UaiiaQi,  the  second  Oded,  an  I  Ahijnh  of  ShiloU. 
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Israelites,  continued  to  have  such  strong  attractions 
lor  them.  These  may  have  seemed  to  tlie  panic- 
Btriclven  inhabitants  of  that  district,  mingling  old 
things  and  new,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  the 
lingering  superstitions  of  the  conquered  people, 
Butticient  grounds  to  determine  their  choice  of  a 
locality.  The  consecration  (the  word  used  is  the 
special  sacerdotal  term)  of  Eleazar  as  the  guardian 
of  the  ark  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  analogous  in  its 
way  to  the  other  irregular  assumptions  which  char- 
acterize this  period,  though  here  the  offense  was 
less  flagrant,  and  did  nut  involve  apparently  the 
performance  of  any  sacrificial  acts.  While,  however, 
this  aspect  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  people 
brings  the  Levitical  and  priestly  orders  before  us 
as  having  lost  the  position  they  had  previously  oc- 
cupied, there  were  other  influences  at  work  tending 
to  reinstate  them. 

The  rule  of  Sauniel  and  his  sons,  and  the  pro- 
phetical character  now  connected  with  the  tribe, 
tended  to  give  them  the  position  of  a  ruling  caste. 
In  the  strong  desire  of  the  people  for  a  king,  we  may 
perhaps  trace  a  protest  against  the  assumption  by 
the  Levites  of  a  higher  position  than  that  originally 
assigned.  The  reign  of  Saul,  in  its  later  period, 
was  at  any  rate  the  assertion  of  a  self-willed  power 
against  the  priestly  order.  The  assumption  of  the 
sacrificial  office,  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob, 
the  slaughter  of  the  Gibeonites  who  were  attached 
to  their  service,  were  parts  of  the  same  policy',  and 
the  narrative  of  the  condenmation  of  Saul  for  the 
two  former  sins,  no  less  than  of  the  expiation  re- 
quired for  the  latter  (2  Sara,  xxi.),  shows  by  what 
strong  measures  the  truth,  of  which  that  policy  was 
a  subversion,  had  to  be  impressed  on  tlie  minds  of 
the  Israelites.  The  reign  of  David,  however,  brought 
the  change  from  persecution  to  honor.  The  Levites 
were  ready  to  welcome  a  king  who,  though  not  of 
their  tribe,  had  been  brought  up  under  their  train- 
ing, was  skilled  in  their  arts,  prepared  to  share  even 
in  some  of  their  ministrations,  and  to  array  him- 
self in  their  apparel  (2  Sam.  vi.  14),  and  4,6i)U  of 
their  number  with  3,700  priests  waited  upon  Uavitl 
at  Hebron  —  itself,  it  should  be  remembered,  one  of 
the  priestly  cities  —  to  tender  their  allegiance  ( I  Chr. 
xii.  26)  When  his  kingdom  was  established,  there 
came  a  tiiller  organization  of  the  whole  triije.  Its 
position  in  relation  to  the  priesthood  was  once  again 
definitely  recognized.  When  the  ark  was  carried  up 
to  its  new  resting-place  in  Jerusalem,  their  claim 
to  be  the  bearers  of  it  was  publicly  acknowledged 
(1  Chr.  sv.  2).  When  the  sin  of  Uzzah  stopped  the 
procession,  it  was  placed  for  a  time  under  the  care 
of  Obed-Edom  of  Gath  —  probaldy  Gath-rimmon 
—  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Kohathites  (1  Chr. 
xiii.  13;  Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  xv.  18). 

In  the  procession  which  attended  the  ultimate 
conveyance  of  the  ark  to  its  new  resting-place,  the 
Levites  were  conspicuous,  wearing  their  linen  eph- 
ods,  and  appearing  in  their  new  character  as  niin- 
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icia 


a  There  are  24  courses  of  the  priests,  24,000  Levites 
in  the  general  business  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  x.xiii.  4). 
The  number  of  singers  is  283  =  12  x  24  (1  Chr.  xxv. 

h  There  is,  however,  a  curious  Jewish  tradition  that 
i,he  schoolmasters  of  Israel  were  of  the  tribe  of  Sim- 
eon (Solom.  Jarchi  on  Gen.  xlix.  7,  in  Godwya's  Moses 
and  Aaron). 

c  In  1  Chr.  ii.  6  the  four  name.'?  of  1  K.  iv.  31  aj- 
ppar  IS  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  JuJah,  and  in  the 
'■b.iiii  generation  after  Jacob.    Oo  the  other  hand,  the 


strels  (1  Chr.  xv.  27,  28).  In  the  worshi])  of  the 
Tabernacle  under  David,  as  afterwards  in  that  cl 
the  Temple,  we  may  trace  a  development  of  th« 
simpler  arrangements  of  the  wilderness  and  of  Slii- 
loh.  The  LeWtes  were  the  gatekeepers,  vergers,  sac- 
ristans, choristers  of  the  central  sanctuary  of  the 
nation.  They  were,  in  the  language  of  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
24-32,  to  which  we  may  refer  as  almost  the  hcus 
ditssicus  on  this  subject,  "  to  wait  on  the  sen:!  of 
Aaron  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  in 
the  courts,  and  the  chambers,  and  the  purifying  ol 
all  holy  things."  This  included  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding "  for  the  shew-bread,  and  the  fine  flour  for 
meat-offering,  and  for  the  unleavened  bread."  Thej 
were,  besides  this,  "  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  Jehovah,  and  likewise  at  even."  They 
were  lastly  "  to  offer  "  —  i.  e.  to  assist  the  priest* 
in  offering  —  "all burnt-sacrifices  to  Jehovah  in  the 
sabbaths  and  on  tlie  set  feasts."  They  lived  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  their  own  cities,  and  came 
up  at  fixed  periods  to  take  their  turn  of  work  (1 
Chr.  XXV.,  xxvi.).  How  long  it  lastal  we  have  no 
sufficient  data  for  determining.  The  predominance 
of  the  number  twelve  as  the  basis  of  classification  " 
might  seem  to  indicate  monthly  periods,  and  the 
festivals  of  the  new  moon  would  naturally  suggest 
such  an  arrangement.  The  analogous  order  in  the 
civil  and  military  administration  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1) 
would  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  there  was  a  change  of  some  kind  every 
week  (1  Chr.  ix.  2.5;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  8);  but  this 
is  of  course  compatible  with  a  system  of  rotation, 
which  would  give  to  each  a  longer  period  of  resi- 
dence, or  with  the  permanent  residence  of  the  leader 
of  each  division  within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. Whatever  may  have  been  the  system,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  the 
Levites  were  such  as  to  require  almost  continuous 
practice.  They  would  need,  when  their  turn  came, 
to  be  able  to  bear  their  parts  in  the  great  choral 
hymns  of  the  Temple,  and  to  take  each  his  ap- 
pointed share  in  the  complex  structure  of  a  sacri- 
ficial liturgy,  and  for  this  a  special  study  would  be 
required.  The  education  which  the  Levites  received 
for  their  peculiar  duties,  no  less  than  their  connec- 
tion, more  or  less  intimate,  with  the  schools  of  the 
propliets  (see  above),  would  tend  to  make  them,  so 
far  as  there  was  any  education  at  all,  the  teachers 
of  others,''  the  transcribers  and  interpreters  of  the 
Law,  the  chroniclers  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  We  have  some  striking  instances  of  their 
appearance  in  this  new  character.  One  of  them, 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite,<^  takes  his  place  among  the  old 
Hebrew  sages  who  were  worthy  to  be  ccnipared  with 
Solomon,  and  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  title)  his  name  appears  as 
the  writer  of  the  SiJth  Psalm  (1  K.  iv.  31;  1  Chr. 
XV.  17).  One  of  the  first  to  bear  the  title  of 
"  Scribe  "  is  a  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6),  and  this  ia 
mentioned  as  one.  of  their  special  offices  under  Jo- 
siah   (2  Chr.  xxxiv.   13).     They  are  described  as 


names  of  Heman  and  Ethan  are  prominent  among  the 
Levites  under  Solomon  (infra) ;  and  two  psalms,  one 
of  which  t_.ougs  manifestly  to  a  later  d:ite,  are  as- 
cribed to  them,  with  tiiis  title  of  Ezrahite  attached 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  and  Ixxxix).  The  difficulty  arises  prob- 
ably out  of  some  confusion  of  the  later  and  the  earlier 
names.  Ewald's  conjecture,  that  conspicuous  minstrels 
of  other  tribes  were  received  into  the  choir  of  th« 
Temple,  and  then  reckoned  as  Levites,  woulil  give  a 
new  aspect  to  the  intiuence  of  the  tribe.  (Comp 
Poet.  Bach.  i.  213 ;  De  Wette,  Psalmtn,  BinUit   §  lU. 
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••  officers  and  judges  "  under  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
2'.)),  and  as  such  are  employed  "  in  all  the  business 
Df  Jehovaii,  and  in  the  service  of  the  kinjj."  They 
are  the  agents  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  in  their 
work  of  reibrniation,  and  are  sent  forth  to  proclaim 
and  enforce  the  law  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8,  xxx.  22).  Un- 
der Josiah  the  function  has  passetl  into  a  title,  and 
they  are  "the  Levites  that  taught  all  Israel  "  (2 
Chr.  XXXV.  ;j).  The  two  books  of  Chronicles  l)ear 
unmistakable  marks  of  having  been  written  by  men 
whose  interests  were  all  gathered  round  the  services 
of  the  Temple,  and  who  were  familiar  with  its  rec- 
ords. 'I'he  materials  from  which  they  compiled 
their  narratives,  and  to  which  they  refer  as  the 
works  of  seers  and  prophets,  were  written  by  men 
who  were  probably  Levites  themselves,  or,  if  not, 
were  associated  witli  them. 

The  former  subdivisions  of  the  tribe  were  recog- 
nized in  the  assignment  of  the  new  duties,  and  the 
Koliathites  retained  their  old  preeminence.  They 
have  four  "  princes  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  5-10),  while  IMe- 
rari  and  Gershon  have  but  one  each.  They  sup- 
plied, from  the  families  of  the  Izharites  and  He- 
bronites,  the  "  otticers  and  judges  "  of  1  Chr.  xxvi. 
30.  To  them  belonged  the  sons  of  Korali,  with 
Heman  at  their  head  (1  Chr.  ix.  10),  ijlaying  upon 
psalt«ries  and  harps.  They  were  "  o\er  the  work 
of  the  service,  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  taber- 
nacle" (/.  c).  It  was  their  work  to  prepare  the 
shew-bread  every  Sabbath  (1  Chr.  ix.  32).  The 
(Jershonites  were  represented  in  like  manner  in  the 
Temple-choir  by  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  30, 
XV.  17);  Merari  by  the  sons  of  Kthan  or  .lediithun 
(I  Chr.  vi.  44,  xvi.  42,  xxv.  1  7).  Now  that  the 
heavier  work  of  conveying  the  tal)ernacle  and  its 
equipments  from  place  to  place  was  no  longer  re- 
quired of  tliem,  and  that  i)salmody  had  become  the 
most  prominent  of  their  duties,  they  were  to  enter 
on  their  work  at  the  earlier  age  of  twenty  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  24-27 ).« 

As  in  the  old  days  of  the  E-xodus,  so  in  the 
organization  under  David,  the  Levites  were  not  in- 
cluded in 'the  general  census  of  the  people  (I  Chr. 
xxi.  6),  and  formed  accordingly  no  portion  of  its 
military  strength.  A  separate  census,  made  appar- 
ently l>efore  the  change  of  age  just  mentioned  (I 
Clir.  xxiii.  3),  gives  — 

24,000  over  the  work  of  "the  Temple. 
6,000  officers  and  judges. 
4,000  porters,  i.  e.  gate-keepers,*  and,  as  such, 
bearing  arms  (1  Chr.  ix.  19;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  2). 
4,000  praising  Jehovah  with  instruments. 
The  latter  numljer,  however,  must  have  included 
the  fidl  choruses  of  the  Temple.    'The  more  skilled 
musicians  among  the  sons  of  Heman,  Asaph,  and 
■leduthuu  are  nuniliered  at  288,  in  24  sections  of 
12  each.      Here  again  the  Koliathites  are  promi- 
nent, h.aving  14  out  of  the  24  sections;  while  Ger- 
shon has  4  and  .Merari  8  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2-4).     To 
these  288  were  assigned  apparently  a  more  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  ix.  33),  and 
in  the  villages  of  the  Netophathites  near  IJethle- 
hem  (1  (.'hr.  ix.  10),  mentioned  long  afterwards  as 
inhal)ited  by  the  "  sons  of  the  singers"  (Xeh.  xii.  28). 

The  revfjlt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  policy  pur- 
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sued  by  Jeroboam,  led  to  a  great  charge  in  tbi 
position  of  the  Levites.  They  were  the  wiineuaei 
of  an  apjKjinted  order  and  of  a  central  worship. 
He  wished  to  make  the  priests  the  creatures  and 
instruments  of  the  king,  and  to  establish  a  provin 
cial  .ind  divided  worship.  The  natural  result  was, 
that  tliey  left  the  cities  assigned  to  them  in  tlie 
territory  of  Israel,  and  gathered  round  the  metrop- 
olis of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  13,  14).  Their  influence 
over  the  people  at  large  was  thus  diminished,  and 
the  design  of  the  Mosaic  polity  so  far  frustrated; 
but  their  power  as  a  religious  order  was  proliably 
increased  by  this  concentration  within  narrower 
limits.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  they  were,  from 
this  time  forward,  a  powerful  body,  politically  as 
well  as  ecclesiastically.  They  brought  with  them 
the  prophetic  clement  of  influence,  in  the  wider  as 
well  as  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word.  We  ac- 
cordingly find  them  prominent  in  the  war  of  Abijah 
against  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10-12).  They  are, 
as  before  noticed,  sent  out  by  Jehoshaphat  to  in- 
struct and  judge  the  people  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-10). 
Prophets  of  their  order  encourage  the  king  in  his 
war  against  Moab  and  Amnion,  and  go  before  his 
army  with  their  loud  Hallelujahs  (2  Chr.  xx.  21), 
and  join  afterwards  in  the  triumph  of  his  return. 
The  apostasy  that  foUoweii  on  the  marriage  of  Jeho- 
ram  and  Athaliah  exposed  them  for  a  time  to  the 
dominance  of  a  hostile  system;  but  the  services  of 
the  Temple  appear  to  have  gone  on,  and  the  Levites 
were  again  conspicuous  in  the  counter-revolution 
ettectea  by  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.),  and  in  restoring 
the  Temple  to  its  former  stateliness  under  Joash  (2 
Chr.  xxiv.  5).  They  shared  in  the  disasters  of  the 
reign  of  .\maziah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  24),  and  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Uzziah,  and  were  ready,  we  may  believe, 
to  support  the  priests,  who,  as  representing  their 
order,  opposed  the  sacrilegious  usurpation  of  the 
latter  king  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  17).  The  closing  of  the 
'Temple  under  .Vluaz  involved  the  cessation  at  once 
of  their  work  and  of  their  privileges  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
24).  Under  Hezekiah  they  ag.ain  became  promi- 
nent, as  consecrating  themselves  to  the  special  work 
of  cleansing  and  repairing  the  Temple  (2  (;hr.  xxix. 
12-15) ;  and  the  hymns  of  D.avid  and  of  Asaph  were 
again  renewed.  In  this  instance  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  special  record  that  those  who  were  simply 
liCvites  were  more  "  ui)riglit  in  heart "  and  zealous 
than  the  priests  themselves  (2  Chr.  xxix.  34);  and 
thus,  in  that  great  1'a.ssover,  they  took  the  place  of 
the  unwilling  or  unprepared  members  of  the  priest- 
hood. 'Their  old  privileges  were  restored,  they  were 
put  forward  as  teachers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22),  and  the  • 
payment  of  tithes,  which  had  probably  been  discon- 
tinued under  .\haz,  was  renewed  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  4). 
'The  genealogies  of  the  tribe  were  revised  (ver.  17), 
and  the  old  classification  kept  its  ground.  'The 
reign  of  Manasseli  was  for  them,  during  the  greater 
part  of  it,  a  period  of  depression.  'That  of  .losiah 
witnessed  a  fresh  revival  and  reorganization  (2  ( 'hr. 
xxxiv.  8-13).  In  the  great  passt)ver  of  his  eighteenth 
year  they  took  their  place  as  teachei-s  of  the  people, 
as  well  .as  leaders  of  their  worship  (2  Chr.  nxv.  3. 15). 
Then  came  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldn?an  invasions, 
and  the  rule  of  cowardly  and  apostate  kings.  The 
sacred  tribe  itself  showed  itself  unfaithful.      The 


n  The  ohan(?e  i«  Indlciited  In  what  iiro  deMrllxxl  04   In  It.     They  are  now  the  mlnl(it4<r8  •  -  not.  as  befora, 
ihe  "  limt  worda  of  David  "    The  kln^  feoU.  In  hU  old    the  warrior-hpst  —  of  the  Unseen  King. 
i«e,  that  ft  time  of  rest  has  come  for  hiingelf  and  for  |      ''   P»    cxxxiv.  acquires  a  fresh   Interest  wlien  w« 
kbe  people,  and  that  the  LevlUs  have  i  right  to  share  '  think  of  it  as  the  song  of  the  night-sentries  ol  tb« 

1  Temple. 
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"epeated  protests  of  the  priest  li^ekiel  indicate  that 
they  liiul  sliared  in  the  idolatry  of  the  people.  Tlie 
prominence  into  which  tliey  had  been  brought  in 
the  reigns  of  the  two  reforming  kings  had  appar- 
ently tempted  them  to  ihmk  that  they  might  en- 
croach permanently  on  the  si)ecial  fmictions  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  sin  of  Korah  was  renewed  (I'^z. 
xliv.  10-14,  xlviii.  11).  I'hey  had,  as  the  penalty 
ot  their  sin,  to  witness  tlie  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  °.\ile. 

IV.  After  the  Cai)tivity.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Cevites  in  the  first  movements  of  the  return 
from  Babylon  indicates  that  tliey  had  cherished  the 
traditions  and  maintained  the  practices  of  their 
tribe.  They,  we  may  believe,  were  those  who  were 
specially  called  on  to  sing  to  their  conquerors  one 
»f  the  songs  of  Zion  (l>e  Wette,  on  Ps.  cxxxvii.). 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  first  body  of 
returning  exiles  they  are  present  in  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  nunil)er  (Mzr.  ii.  ;iti— 12).  Those 
who  do  come  take  their  old  parts  at  the  foundation 
and  dedication  of  the  second  Temple  (Ezr.  iii.  10, 
vi.  18)..  In  the  next  movement  under  Ezra  their 
reluctance  (whatever  may  have  been  its  origin") 
was  even  more  strongly  marked.  None  of  them 
presented  themselves  at  the  fiist  great  gathering 
(Ezr.  viii.  15).  The  special  efforts  of  Ezra  did  not 
succeed  in  bringing  together  more  than  .38,  and 
their  place  had  to  lie  filled  by  22  »  of  the  Nethinim 
(ib.  20).*  Those  who  returnei!  with  him  resumed 
their  functions  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  as 
teachers  and  interpreters  (Neb.  viii.  7),  and  those 
who  were  most  active  in  that  work  were  foremost 
also  in  chanting  the  hynni-like  prayer  whicli  appears 
in  Nell.  ix.  as  the  last  great  effort  of  Jewish  psalm- 
ody. They  are  recognized  in  the  great  national  co\e- 
nant,  and  the  ofterings  and  tithes  which  were  their 
due  are  once  more  solemnly  secured  to  them  (Neh. 
X  37—39).  They  take  their  old  places  in  the  Tem- 
ple and  in  the  villages  near  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii. 
2y ),  and  arc  present  in  full  array  at  the  great  feast 
of  the  Dedication  of  the  Wall.  The  two  prophets 
who  were  active  at  the  time  of  the  Keturn,  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  if  they  did  not  iielong  to  the  tribe, 
helped  it  forward  in  the  work  of  restoration.  The 
strongest  measures  are  adojjted  by  Nehemiah,  as 
before  by  I'^zra,  to  guard  the  (lurity  of  their  blood 
from  the  contamination  of  mixed  marriages  (Ezr.  x. 
23);  and  they  are  made  the  special  guardians  of 
the  holiness  of  the  .Sabbath  (Neh.  xiii.  22).  The 
last  prophet  of  the  O.  T.  sees,  as  part  of  his  vision 
of  the  latter  days,  the  time  wiien  the  Lord  "  shall 
purify  the  sons  of  Levi  "  (.Mai.  iii.  3). 

The  guidance  of  the  0.  T.  fails  us  at  this  point, 
and  the  history  of  the  Levites  in  relation  to  the 
national  life  becomes  consequently  a  matter  of  in- 
ference and  conjecture.  The  synagogue  worship, 
then  originated,  or  receiving  a  new  development, 
was  organized  irrespectively  of  them  [Synagoguk], 
and  thus  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine  there 
were  means  of  instruction  in  the  Law  with  which 
they  were  not  connected.  This  would  tend  nat- 
urally to  diminish  their  peculiar  claim  on  the 
•e\erence  of  the  people;  Imt  where  a  priest  or 
Invite  was  present  in  the  synagogue  they  were  still 


May  we  conjecture  that  the  language  of  Ezekiel 
naJ  leJ  to  some  jealousy  betnnwn  the  two  orJers  ? 

''  Tuore  Is  a  Jewish  tradition  (Surenhusius,  Mislina, 
tie'a,  XX.  10)  to  the  effect  tliat,  as  a  puuishinent  for 
aiis  b.«cl4waranes9,  E/,ra  deprived  them  of  their  tithes, 
kill  cniulrrred  the  right  to  the  prie«tij. 
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entiitled  to  some  kind  of  precedence,  and  special 
sections  in  the  lessons  for  the  day  were  assigned  t<» 
them  (Lightfoot,  fJor.  II eb.  on  Matt.  iv.  23). 
During  tlie  period  that  followed  the  Captivity  thej 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Great 
Synigogue.  They,  with  the  priests,  theoretically 
constituted  and  practically  formed  the  majority  of 
the  permanent  Sanhedrim  (Mainionides  in  Light- 
foot,  I  lor.  Iltb.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  3),  and  as  such  had 
a  lai'ge  share  in  the  administration  of  justice  even  in 
capital  cases.  In  the  characteristic  feature  of  this 
period,  as  an  age  of  scribes  succeeding  to  an  age 
of  ]irophets,  they  too  were  likely  to  be  sharers. 
The  training  and  previous  history  of  the  tribe  would 
predispose  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the  new 
system  as  they  had  done  to  the  old.  They  accord- 
ingly may  have  been  among  the  scribes  and  elders, 
who  accumulated  traditions.  They  may  have  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  sects  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.^'  But  in  ])roporticn  as  they  thus  ac- 
quired fsDje  and  reputation  individually,  their  func- 
tions a,s  Invites  became  suboi^inate,  and  they  were 
known  simply  as  the  inferior  ministers  of  the 
Temple.  They  take  no  jjroipinent  part  in  the 
Maccabrean  struggles,  though  they  must  iiave  been 
present  at  the  great  purification  of  the  Tempie. 

They  appear  but  seldom  in  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Where  we  meet  with  their  names  it  is  a.5 
the  type  of  a  formal  heartless  worship,  without 
sympathy  and  without  love  (Luke  x.  32).''  The 
same  parable  indicates  Jericho  as  having  become  — 
what  it  had  not  been  originally  (see  Josh,  xxi.,  1 
Chr.  vi. )  —  one  of  the  great  stations  at  which  they 
and  the  priests  resided  (Lightfoot,  (Jmi.  Choro- 
graph,  c.  47).  In  .lohn  i.  19  they  appear  as  dele- 
gates of  the  Jews,  that  is  of  the  Sanhedrim,  coming 
to  inquire  into  the  credentials  of  the  Baptist,  and 
giving  utterance  to  their  own  Messianic  expecta- 
tions. The  mention  of  a  Levite  of  Cyprus  in  Acta 
iv.  3G  shows .  that  the  changes  of  the  previous 
century  had  carried  that  tribe  also  into  "  the  dis- 
persed among  tlie  Gentiles."  The  conversion  of 
Barnabas  and  Mark  was  probably  no  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  reception  by  them  of  the  new  faitb. 
which  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  old.  If  "  a  great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith  "' 
(.\cts  vi.  7),  it  is  not  too  bold  to  believe  that  their 
influence  may  have  led  Levites  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple; and  thus  the  old  jwalms,  and  possibly  also  the 
old  chants  of  the  Temple-service,  might  lie  trans- 
mitted through  the  .agency  of  those  who  had  been 
specially  trained  in  them,  to  be  the  inheritance  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Later  on  in  the  history  of 
the  first  century,  when  the  Temple  had  received  its 
final  completion  under  the  younger  Agrippa.  we 
find  one  section  of  the  tribe  engaged  in  a  new 
movement.  With  that  strange  unconsciousness  of 
a  coming  doom  which  so  often  marks  the  last  stage 
of  a  decaying  system,  the  singers  of  the  Temple 
thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  apply  for  the  right  of 
wearing  the  same  linen  garment  as  the  priests,  and 
]iersuaded  the  king  that  the  concession  of  this 
privilege  would  be  the  glory  of  his  reign  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  8,  §  6).  The  other  Levites  at  the  same 
time  asked  for  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  joining 


c  The  life  of  Josephus  may  be  taken  as  an  esampi* 
nf  t'.ie  education  of  the  higher  members  of  the  ordeJ 
(Jos.   Vila,  c.  i.). 

d  •  lyevltes,  though  nci  named,  are  referred  'o  a«  I 
Temple-police  in  Luke  is;xil.  62,  Acts  iv.  1,  an  1  r.  36 
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m  the  Temple  choruses,  from  which  hitherto  Ihey 
had  been  excUuled."  The  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple so  soon  after  they  had  attained  the  ol  jeet  of 
tlieir  desireo  came  as  with  a  i^rim  irony  to  sweep 
»way  their  occupation,  and  so  to  deprive  tiiem  of 
every  vestige  of  that  whicii  iiad  distinguished  tliem 
from  otiicr  Israelites.  They  were  iner;;ed  in  the 
crowd  of  captives  that  were  scattered  o\er  the 
lioman  world,  and  disapjjear  from  tlie  staj^e  of 
liistory.  The  IJaldiinic  schools,  that  rose  tmt  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Jewish  polity,  fostered  a  studied 
end  hahitual  depreciation  of  the  Levite  order  as 
c<)ni])ared  with  their  own  teachers  (M'Caul,  Oi<t 
/'(ith*,  p.  4;J5).  Individual  families,  it  may  he, 
cherished  the  tradition  that  their  fathers,  as  priests 
or  l-evites,  had  taken  part  in  the  services  of  the 
Temple.''  If  their  claims  were  recognized,  the> 
received  the  old  marks  of  reverence  in  the  worship 
of  the  synagojjue  (comp.  the  Hegulations  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  of  London,  in  IMargoliouth's 
History  of  Jkw*  in  Great  Britain,  iii.  270),  took 
precedence  in  reading^he  lessons  of  the  day  (Light- 
loot,  //or.  //t/j.  on  Matt.  iv.  2;}),  and  pronounced 
the  lilessing  at  the  qjose  (Basnage,  //ist.  (hs  Juifs, 
vi.  790).  Their  existence  was  acknowledged  in  some 
of  the  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors  (Hasnage, 
/.  c).  The  tenacity  with  which  the  exiled  race 
clung  to  these  recollections  is  shown  in  the  prev- 
alence of  the  names  (Cohen,  and  Levita  or  I^vy) 
which  imply  that  those  who  hear  them  are  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron  or  the  tribe  of  Levi;  and  in  the 
custom  which  exempts  the  first-born  of  jiriestly  or 
{.evite  families  from  the  payments  which  are  still 
offered,  in  the  case  of  others,  a.s  the  redemption  of 

,the  fir3t-lK)rn  (Leo  of  Modena,  in  Picart's  Cere- 
monies /ifliijitmes,  i.  26;  Allen's  Afodern  ./vfhmm, 

'p.  297).  In  the  mean  time  the  old  name  hatl  ac- 
quired a  new  signification.  The  e;irly  writers  of 
the  Christian  Church  applied  to  the  later  hierarchy 
the  language  of  the  earlier,  and  gave  to  the  liishojjs 
and  presbyters  the  title  (IfpfTi)  that  had  belongeil 
to  the  sons  of  Aaron;  while  the  deacons  were 
habitually  spoken  of  as  Levites  (Suicer,  Tlieg.  s.  v. 
/V«ui'T7?y).= 

The  extinction  or  absorption  of  a  tribe  which  had 
borne  so  j)ro)ninent  a  part  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
was,  like  other  such  changes,  an  instance  of  the 
order  in  which  the  shadow  is  succeeded  by  the 
substance  —  that  which  is  decayed,  is  waxing  old, 
and  ready  to  vanish  away,  by  a  new  and  more 
living  organization.  It  had  done  its  work,  and  it 
had  lost  its  life.  It  was  bound  up  with  a  localized 
and  exclusive  worship,  and  had  no  place  to  occupy 
in  that  which  was  universal.  In  the  Christian 
Church  —  sup|>osing,  by  any  effort  of  imagination, 
that  it  had  had  a  recognized  existence  in  it  —  it 
would  have  been  simply  an  impediment.  Looking 
at  the  long  history  of  which  the  outline  has  been 
iiere  traced,  we  find  in  it  the  light  and  darkness, 
the  good  and  evil,  which  mingle  in  the  character 
of  most  corporate  or  caste  societies.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Levites,  as  a  tribe,  tended  to  fall  into  a 
formal  worship,  a  narrow  and  exclusive  exaltation 


"  The  tone  of  Josephus  la  noticeable  as  being  that 
of  a  iiiiiii  who  lookeil  ou  the  chiinge  hh  n  diiiigfrous 
'.DUoTutloii.  Ab  a  priest,  be  saw  in  this  moveinunt  of 
he  liCvituM  an  iutrusion  on  tlie  privileges  of  his 
onier  ;  and  tliis  viar,  In  his  juilguient,  one  of  the  mit 
whicli  brought  on  tbti  deitructloD  of  Cb«  city  oud  the 
rampl» 
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of  themselves  and  of  their  country.  On  the  otliei 
hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  were  chosen, 
together  with  the  priesthood,  to  bear  witness  of 
great  truths  which  might  otlierwise  have  perished 
from  rememiirance,  and  that  they  bore  it  web 
through  a  long  succession  of  centuries.  To  mem- 
bers of  this  tribe  we  owe  many  separate  books  of 
the  0.  T.,  and  probably  also  in  great  measure  the 
preservation  of  the  whole.  The  hynms  which  they 
sung,  in  part  probably  the  music  of  which  they 
were  the  originators,  ha\e  been  perjjetiiat^  in  the 
worship  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  company 
of  i)rophet.s  who  have  left  behind  them  no  written 
records  they  appear  conspicuous,  united  by  connnou 
work  and  connnon  interests  with  the  prophetic 
order.  They  did  their  work  as  a  national  clerisy, 
instruments  in  raising  the  peo])le  to  a  higher  life, 
educating  them  in  the  knowledge  on  which  all 
order  and  civilization  rest.  It  is  not  often,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  a  religious  caste  or 
order  has  passed  away  with  more  claims  to  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  mankind  than  the  tribe  of 
UvL 

(On  the  subject  generally  may  be  consulted,  in 
addition  to  the  authorities  already  quoted,  Carpzov, 
ApjJdr.  Cril.  h.  i.  c.  5,  and  Auinitat.;  SaaLschiitz, 
Arcliiiol.  der  J/e/jr.  c.  78;  Michaelis,  Coinm.  on 
Lmcs  (f  Moses,  i.  art.  52.)  E.  H.  P. 

LEVIT'ICUS  (Snp*1),  the  first  word  in  the 
book,  giving  it  its  name:  A(v'irtK6v'  Levilicut ; 
called  also  by  the  later  Jews  C^3^3    nnTl, 

"Law  of  the  priests;"  and  H^^'^'lp  rT^iP, 
"  Law  of  offerings." 

CoNTKNTS.  —  The  book  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing principal  sections: 

I.  The  laws  touching  sacrifices  (cc.  i.-vii.). 

II.  An  historical  section  containing,  first,  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (ch.  viii.); 
riext,  his  first  offering  for  himself  and  the  iieople 
(ch.  ix.);  and  lastly,  the  destruction  of  Nadab 
and  Abilui,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  for  their  presump- 
tuous offense  (ch.  x.). 

III.  The  laws  concerning  purity  and  impurity, 
and  the  apiiropriate  sacrifices  and  ordinances  for 
putting  away  impurity  (cc  xi.-xvi.). 

IV.  Laws  chiefly  intended  to  mark  the  separa- 
tion between  Israel  and  the  heathen  nations  (cc. 
xvii.-xx.) 

V.  Laws  concerning  the  priests  (xxi.,  xxii.);  and 
certain  holy  days  and  festivals  (xxiii.,  xxv.),  to- 
gether «-ith  an  episode  (xxiv.).  The  section  extends 
from  ch.  xxi.  1  to  xxvi.  2. 

VI.  Promises  and  threats  (xxvi.  2-46). 

VII.  An  appendix  containing  the  laws  concern- 
ing vows  (xxvii.) 

I.  The  book  of  Exodus  concludes  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  completion  of  the  tabernacle.  "  So 
Moses  finished  the  work,"  we  read  (xl.  33):  and 
immediately  there  rests  upon  it  a  cloud,  and  it  is 


6  Dr.  Josepli  WolfT,  In  his  recent  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures (p.  2),  chihiis  Ills  dcKcent  from  thi«  trlb«. 

c  In  the  lltcruture  of  a  later  period  the  same  nam* 
nieet.<<  us  nypllod  to  the  »nine  or  ntorly  the  same  order, 
no  loMgiT,  however,  na  the  language  of  rcveri'iire,  bu( 
M  that  of  a  cynical  contempt  for  the  less  worthy  por 
tion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Kugllxh  Church  (M«ritul»i 
lift,  oj  JintitanJ,  iii.  SSTl. 
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filled  with  the  s;lory  of  Jehovah.  From  the  tiber- 
Dacle,  thus  rendered  glorious  l)y  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence, issues  tlie  legislation  contained  in  the  book  of 
l^eviticus.  At  first  God  spake  to  the  people  out  of 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Sinai,  and  gave  them 
his  holy  commandments  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator. 
Hut  henceforth  his  Presence  is  to  dwell  not  on  tiie 
secret  top  of  Sinai,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  people, 
both  in  their  wanderings  through  the  wilderness,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Land  of  I'romise.  Hence  the  fii'st 
directions  which  Moses  receives  after  the  work  is 
finished  have  reference  to  the  offerings  which  were 
to  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.  As 
.Jehovah  draws  near  to  the  people  in  the  Tabernacle, 
so  the  people  draw  near  to  .lehovah  in  the  offt^ring. 
Without  offerings  none  may  appi'oach  Him.  The 
regulations  respecting  the  sacrifices  fall  into  three 
groups,  and  each  of  these  groups  again  consists  of 
a  decalogue  of  instructions.  Bertheau  has  observed 
that  this  principle  runs  through  all  the  laws  of 
Moses.  They  are  all  modeled  after  the  pattern  of 
the  ten  commandments,  so  that  each  distinct  subject 
of  legislation  is  always  treated  of  under  ten  several 
enactments  or  provisions. 

Baumgarten  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, has  adopted  the  arrangement  of  Bertheau,  as 
set  forth  in  his  Sieben  Gruppen  des  .l/o.^.  Rcr/its.  On 
the  whole,  his  principle  seems  sound.  We  find  Bun- 
sen  acknowledging  it  in  part,  in  his  division  of  the 
19th  chapter  (see  below).  And  though  we  cannot 
always  agree  with  Bertheau,  we  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  his  arrangement  as  suggestive 
at  least  of  the  main  structure  of  the  book. 

1.  The  first  group  of  regulations  (cc.  i. -iii.) 
deals  wfth  three  kinds  of  offerings :  the  burnt-offer- 
ing (nViy),  the  meat-offering  a  (nn?^),  and 
the  thank-offering  {D''d'70  n^T). 

i.  The  bumt-offering  (ch.  i.)  in  three  sections. 
It  might  be  either  (1)  a  male  without  blemish  from 
the  herds  Orj^n  1?),  vv.  3-9;  or  (2)  a  male 
without  blemish  from  the  flocks,  or  lesser  cattle 
(]S'2n),  vv.  10-13;  or  (3)  it  might  be  fowls,  an 
offering  of  turtle-doves  or  j'oung  pigeons,  vv.  14- 
17.  The  subdivisions  are  here  marked  clearly 
enough,  not  only  by  the  three  kuvh  of  sacrifice, 
but  also  by  the  form  in  which  the  enactment  is 

put.    Each  begins  with  13mp CW,  "  If  his 

offering,"    etc.,    and     each     ends    with    717127 

mn"^b  rViTVI  nn  ntt'W,  »  an  offering  made 
by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savor  unto  Jehovah." 

The  next  group  (ch.  ii.)  presents  many  more 
ditticulties.  Its  parts  are  not  so  clearly  marked 
either  by  prominent  features  in  the  subject-matter, 
or  by  the  more  technical  boundaries  of  certain  ini- 
tial and  final  phrases.    We  have  here  — 

ii.  The  meat-offering,  or  bloodless  offering  in  four 
sections:  (1)  in  its  uncooked  form,  consisting  of 
fine  flour  with  oil  and  frankincense,  vv.  1-3;  (2) 
in  its  cooked  form,  of  which  three  different  kinds 
ire  specified  —  baked  in  tiie  oven,  fried,  or  boiled, 
\'v.  4-10;  (3)  the  prohibition  of  leaven,  and  the 
direction  to  use  salt  in  all  the  meat-offerings,  11-1-1 , 
(4)  the  oblation  of  first  fruits,  14-16.  This  at  least 

a  "  Meat "  is  used  by  our  translators  ia  the  sense 
It  fuod  of   uny  kind,  whether  flesh  or  forinaoeous. 
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seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  best  arrangement  oi 
the  group,  though  we  offer  it  with  some  hesita- 
tion. 

(a.)  Bertheau's  arrangement  is  different.  He 
divides  (1)  vv.  1-4,  thus  including  the  meat-offer- 
ing baked  in  the  oven  with  the  uncookeil  offering; 
(2)  vv.  .5  and  G,  the  meat-offering  when  fried  in  the 
pan;  (3)  vv.  7-13,  the  meat-offering  when  boiled; 
(4)  vv.  14-16,  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits.  But 
this  is  obviously  open  to  many  objections.  For,  first, 
it  is  exceedingly  arbitrary  to  connect  v.  4  with  vv. 
1-3,  r.ather  than  with  the  verses  which  follow.  Why 
should  the  meat-offering  baked  in  the  oven  be  classed 
with  the  uncooked  meat-offi;ring  rather  than  with 
the  other  two  which  were  in  different  ways  sup- 
posed to  be  dressed  with  fireV  Next,  two  of  the 
divisions  of  the  chapter  are  clearly  marked  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  formula,  "  It  is  a  thing  most  holy 
of  the  offerings  of  Jehovah  made  by  fire,"  vv.  3  and 
10.  Lastly,  the  directions  in  vv.  ll-l-'i  apply  to 
every  form  of  meat-offering,  not.  only  to  that  im- 
mediately preceding.  The  Masoretic  arrangement 
is  in  five  sections:  vv.  1-3;  4;  5,6;  7-13;  14-16. 

iii.  T\\t  shelamim  —  '>  peace-offering  "  (A.  V.), 
or  thank-offering"  (Ewald),  (ch.  iii.)  in  three 
sections.  Strictly  speaking  this  falls  under  two 
heads:  first,  when  it  is  of  the  henl ;  and  secondly, 
when  it  is  of  i\\e  flock.  But  this  last  has  again  its 
subdivision ;  for  the  offering  when  of  the  flock  may 
be  either  a  lamb  or  a  goat.  Accordingly  the  three 
sections  are,  vv.  1-5;  7-11;  12-16.  Ver.  6  is  merely 
introductory  to  the  second  class  of  sacrifices,  and 
ver.  17  a  general  conclusion,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
laws.  This  concludes  the  first  decalogue  of  the 
book. 

2.  Ch.  iv.,  v.  The  laws  concerning  the  sin- 
offering  and  the  trespass-  (or  guilt-)  offering. 

The  sin-offering  (chap,  iv.)  is  treated  of  under 
four  specified  cases,  after  a  short  introduction  to  the 
whole  in  vv.  1,  2:  (1)  the  sin-oftering  for  the  priest, 
3-12;  (2)  for  the  whole  congregation,  1-3-21;  (3) 
for  a  ruler,  22-26;  (4)  for  one  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, 27-35. 

After  these  four  cases  in  which  the  offering  is  to 
be  made  for  four  different  classes,  there  follow  pro- 
visions respecting  three  several  kinds  of  transgres- 
sion for  which  atonement  must  be  made.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  these  should  be  ranked  under 
the  head  of  the  sin-offering  or  of  the  trespass-offer- 
ing (see  Winer,  Rwb.).  We  may,  however,  follow 
Bertheau,  Baumgarten,  and  Kuobel,  in  regarding 
them  as  special  instances  in  which  a  s;/i-offering 
was  to  be  brought.  The  three  cases  are:  first, 
when  any  one  hears  a  curse  and  conceals  what  he 
hears  (v.  1);  secondly,  when  anyone  touches  with- 
out knowing  or  intending  it,  any  unclean  thing 
(vv.  2,  3);  lastly,  when  any  one  takes  an  oath  in- 
considerately (ver.  4).  For  each  of  these  cases  the 
same  trespass-offering,  "  a  female  from  the  flock, 
a  lamb  or  kid  of  the  goats,"  is  appointed;  but  with 
that  mercifulness  which  characterizes  the  Mosaic 
law,  express  provision  is  made  for  a  less  costly  offer- 
ing where  the  offerer  is  poor. 

The  decalogue  is  then  completed  by  the  three 
regulations  respecting  the  guilt^ffering  (or  tres- 
pass-offering) :  first,  when  any  one  sins  "  through 
ignorance  in  the  holy  things  of  Jehovah  "  (vv.  14- 
16);  next,  when  a  person  without  knowing  it 
"  commits  any  of  these  things  which  are  forbidden 
to  be  done  by  the  commandments  of  Jeiiovah  " 
(17-19);  lastly,  when  a  man  lies  and  swears  falseh 
concerning  that  which  was  intrusted  to  him,  etc 
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^¥T.  2(1-26).''  This  decaloi^iie,  like  the  preceding 
one,  has  its  characteristic  woids  and  expressions. 
The  prominent  word   which    introduces  so  many 

of  the  enactments,  is  ITCS,  "soul  "  (see  iv.  2,  27, 
.■V.  1.  2,  4,  15,  17,  vi.  2)';  and  the  phrase,  "  if  a 
vml  shall  sin  "  (iv.  2),  is,  with  occa.sional  variations 
having  an  equivalent  meaning,  the  distinctive  phrase 
of  the  section. 

As  in  the  former  decalogue,  the  nature  of  the 
oBerings.  so  in  this  the  person  and  the  nature  of 
the  offense  are  the  chief  features  in  the  several  stat- 
utes. 

3.  Ch.  \i;  vii.  Naturally  upon  the  law  of  sac- 
rifices follows  the  h\^  of  the  priests'  duties  when 
they  offer  the  sacrifices.  Hence  wc  find  .Moses  di- 
rected to  address  himself  immediately  to  Aaron  and 
his  sons  (vi.  2,  18  =  vi.  9,  25,  A.  V.). 

In  this  group  the  different  kinds  of  offerings  are 
named  in  nearly  the  same  order  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding decalogues,  except  that  the  offering  at  the 
consecration  of  a  priest  follows,  instead  of  the  tliank- 
oftering,  immediately  after  the  meat-offering,  which 
It  resembles;  and  the  thank-offering  now  appears 
after  the  trespass-offering.  'I'here  are  therefore,  in 
■11,  six  kinds  of  offering ;  and  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  the  priest  has  his  distinct  duties.  Bertheau 
ha,s  very  ingeniously  so  distriliuted  the  enactments 
In  which  these  duties  are  prescribed  as  to  arrange 
them  all  in  five  decalogues.  We  will  briefly  indi' 
cate  his  arrangement. 

3.  (fi.)  "This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt-offering  " 
(vi.  9;  A.  V.),in  five  enactments,  each  verse  (vv. 
9-13)  containing  a  separate  enactment. 

(6.)  "  .And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat-offering  " 
(ver.  14),  again  in  five  enactments,  each  of  which  is, 
as  before,  contained  in  a  single  verse  (vv.  4-18). 

4.  The  next  decalogue  is  contained  in  vv.  19-30. 

(n.)  Verse  10  is  merely  introductory;  then  fol- 
low, in  five  verses,  five  distinct  directions  with  re- 
gard to  the  offering  at  the  time  of  the  consecration 
of  the  priests,  the  first  in  ver.  20,  the  next  two  in 
ver.  21,  the  fourth  in  the  former  part  of  ver.  22, 
a:;d  the  last  in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  22  and  ver.  23. 

(b.)  ••  This  is  the  law  of  the  sin-offering  "  (ver. 
25).  Then  the  five  enactments,  each  in  one  verse, 
except  that  two  verses  (27,  28)  are  given  to  the 
third. 

5.  The  third  decalogse  is  contained  in  ch.  vii. 
1-10,  the  laws  of  the  trespass-oflRMng.  Hut  it  is 
Inifiossible  to  avoid  a  misgiving  as  to  the  soundness 
of  IJertheau's  system  when  we  iind  him  making  the 
words  "  It  is  most  holy,"  in  ver.  1,  the  first  of  the 
ten  enactments.  This  he  is  obliged  to  do,  as  vv. 
3  and  4  evidently  form  but  one. 

C.  The  fourth  decalogue,  after  an  introductory 
verse  (ver.  11).  is  contained  in  ten  verses  (12-21) 

7.  The  last  decalogue  consists  of  certain  general 
laws  alioiit  the  fat,  the  blood,  the  wave-breast,  etc., 
»tid  is  comprised  again  in  ten  verses  (23-33),  the 
verses  as  tictore  marking  the  divisions. 

The  chajiter  closes  with  a  brief  historical  notice 
of  the  fact  that  these  .several  commands  were  given 
to  Mosea  on  Mount  Sinai  (vv.  35-38). 

II.  Ch.  viii.,  i*.,  X.  This  section  is  entirely 
historical.  In  ch.  viii.  we  have  the  account  of 
the  consi-cration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  by  Moses 
before  the  whole  congregation.  They  are  wn.shed ; 
•>e  18  armyctl  In  the  priestly  vestments  and  anointetl 


o  Id  (he  Kngllnh  Venlon  this  la  ch.  tI.  1-7.    Tbl«    ttiarreli 
«  otiJy  ODv   of  tlioxe  luitanret   in  which   the  reader    chnpten. 
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with  the  holy  oil;  his  sons  also  are  arrayed  in  theb 
garments,  and  the  various  offerings  apjxjinted  an 
ottered.  In  ch  ix.  Aaron  offers,  eight  days  after  hi» 
con.secration,  his  first  offering  for  himself  and  the 
people:  this  comprises  for  himself  a  sin- and  burnt- 
offering  (1-14),  for  the  people  a  sin-offering,  a 
burnt-offering  and  a  peace-  (or  thank-)  offering.  He 
blesses  the  people,  and  fire  comes  down  from  heaven 
and  consumes  the  burnt-offering.  Ch.  x.  tells  how 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  eager  tp 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  new  office,  and  i>erhap8 
too  much  elated  by  its  dignity,  forgot  or  despised 
the  restrictions  by  which  it  was  fenced  round  (Ex. 
XXX.,  7,  etc.),  and  daring  to  "offer  strange  fire  be- 
fore Jehovah,"  perished  because  of  their  presump- 
tion. 

With  the  house  of  Aaron  began  this  wickedness^ 
in  the  sanctuary;  with  them  therefore  l«<:an  also 
the  divine  punishment.  Very  touching  is  the  story 
which  follows.  Aaron,  though  forbidden  to  mourn 
his  lo.ss  (vv.  6,  7),  will  not  eat  the  sin-offering  in 
the  holy  place;  and  when  rebuked  by  Moses,  pleads 
in  his  defense,  "Such  things  have  befallen  me;  and 
if  I  had  eaten  the  sin-offering  to-day,  should  it  have 
been  accepted  in  the  sight  of  .Jehovah  V"  And 
Moses,  the  lawgiver  and  the  judge,  admits  the  plea, 
and  honors  the  natural  feeling  of  the  father's  lieart, 
even  when  it  leads  to  a  violation  of  the  letter  of  the 
divine  commandment. 

III.  Cc.  xi.-xvi.  The  first  seven  decalogues  had 
reference  to  the  putting  away  of  f/iiilt.  IJy  the  ap- 
pointed s.acrifices  the  separation  between  n)an  and 
God  was  healed.  The  next  seven  concern  themselves 
with  the  putting  away  of  impurity.  Tliat  cc.  xi.- 
XV.  hang  together  so  as  to  form  one  series  of  laws 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Besides  that  they  treat 
of  kin-lred  subjects,  they  have  their  characteristic 

words,    Sttti,   nSX2t^,    "unclean,"    "unclean- 

ness,"  "lintC,  "iniT,  "clean,"  which  occur  in  al- 
n)o.st  every  verse.  The  only  question  is  about  ch. 
xvi.,  which  by  its  opening  is  connected  immediately 
with  the  occurrence  related  in  ch.  x.  Historically 
it  would  seem  therefore  that  ch.  xvi.  ought  to  have 
followed  ch.  x.  And  a.s  this  order  is  neglected, 
it  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  son)e  other 
principle  of  arrangement  than  that  of  historic-U 
8e<iuence  has  been  adopted.  This  we  find  in  the 
solemn  significance  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement. 
The  high-priest  on  that  day  made  atonement,  "  !«- 
cause  of  tlie  tiiwliamitss  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  because  of  their  transgressions  in  all  their 
sins"  (xvi.  lU),  and  he  "  reconcile<l  the  holy  place 
and  the  tal>ernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
alUir"  (ver.  20).  Delivered  from  their  guilt  and 
cleansed  from  their  pollutions,  from  that  day  for- 
ward the  children  of  Israel  entered  upon  a  new  and 
holy  life.  This  was  typified  both  by  the  ordinance 
that  the  bullock  and  the  goat  for  the  sin-offering' 
were  burnt  without  the  camp  (ver.  27),  an<l  also  by 
the  sending  away  of  the  gt)at  laden  with  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  i)eople  into  the  wilderness.  Hence  cb. 
xvi.  seems  to  stand  most  fitly  at  the  end  of  this  sec- 
ond group  of  seven  decalogues. 

It  has  reference,  we  belie\-e,  not  only  (as  Ber- 
theau supjxises)  to  the  putting  away,  as  by  ont 
solenui  act,  of  all  those  unclcannesses  mentioned  in 
cc.   xi.-xv..  and  for  which  the  various  expiations 
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and  clearsings  there  appointed  were  temiwrary  and 
insunicient;  but  also  to  the  making  atonement,  in 
the  sense  of  liiding  sin  or  putting  away  its  guilt. 
For  not  only  do  we  find  the  idea  of  cleansing  as 
from  defilement,  but  far  more  prominently  the  idea 

of  reconciliatiou.  The  often  repeated  word  "1D3, 
"  to  cover,  to  atone,"  is  the  great  word  of  the 
section. 

1.  The  first  decalogue  in  this  group  refers  to 
clean  and  unclean  flesh.  Five  classes  of  animals 
ai-e  pronounced  unclean.  The  first  four  enactments 
declare  what  animals  may  and  may  not  be  eaten, 
whether  (1)  beasts  of  the  earth  (2-8),  or  (2)  fishes 
(9-12),  or  (3)  birds  (13-20),  or  (4)  creeping  things 
with  wings.  The  next  four  are  intended  to  guard 
•gainst  pollution  by  contact  with  the  carcase  of 
any  of  these  animals;  (5)  vv.  24-26;  (6)  vv.  27, 
28;  (7)  vv.  29-38;  (8)  w.  39,  40.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  specify  the  last  class  of  animals  which  are 
unclean  for  food,  (9)  vv.  41,  42,  and  forbid  any 
other  kind  of  pollution  by  means  of  them,  (10)  vv. 
43-45.  Vv.  46  and  47  are  merely  a  concluding 
summary. 

2.  Ch.  xii.  Women's  purification  in  childbed. 
The  whole  of  this  chapter,  according  to  Bertheau, 
constitutes  the  first  law  of  this  decalogue.  The 
remaining  nine  are  to  be  found  in  the  next  chapter, 
which  treat3  of  the  signs  of  leprosy  in  man  and  in 
garments.  (2)  vv.  1-8 ;  (3)  vv.  9-17 ;  (4)  vv.  18-23 ; 
(5)  vv.  24-28;  (6)  vv.  29-37;  (7)  vv.  38,  39; 
(8)  vv.  40-41;  (9)  vv.  42-46;  (10)  vv.  47-59. 
This  arrangement  of  the  several  sections  is  not  alto- 
gether free  from  objection;  but  it  is  certainly 
supported  by  the  charactaristic  mode  in  which  each 
section  opens.  Thus,  for  instance,  ch.  xii.  2 
begins  with  ^'''"1^0  "*3  nt^W ;  ch.  xiii.  2,  with 

n)Ti';  13  D"TW,"ver.  9,  ri:'.r\r\  ^3  nv-}'2  ^55, 

and  so  on,  the  same  order  being  always  observed, 
the  subst.  being  placed  first,  then  ''S,  and  then  the 
verb,  except  only  in  ver.  42,  where  the  subst.  is 
placed  after  the  verb. 

3.  Ch.  xiv.  1-32.  "The  law  of  the  leper  in 
the  d.ay  of  his  cleansing,"  i.  e.  the  law  which  the 
pi'iest  is  to  observe  in  purifying  the  leper.  The 
priest  is  mentioned  in  ten  verses,  each  of  which 
begins  one  of  the  ten  sections  of  this  law:  vv.  3, 
4,  5,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  19,  20.     In  each  instance 

the  word  ^HSn  is  preceded  by  T  consecut.  with 
the  perfect.  It  is  true  that  in  ver.  3,  and  also  in 
ver.  14,  the  word  IHSn  occurs  twice;  but  in  both 
verses  there  is  MS.  authority,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Vulg.  and  Arab,  versions  for  the  absence  of  the 
second.  Verses  21-32  may  be  regarded  as  a  sup- 
plemental provision  in  cases  where  the  leper  is  too 
poor  to  bring  the  required  offering. 

4.  Ch.  xiv.  33-57.  The  leprosy  in  a  house. 
It  is  not  so  easy  here  to  trace  the  arrangement  no- 
ticed in  so  many  other  laws.  There  are  no  charac- 
tei-istic  words  or  phrases  to  guide  us.  Bertheau's 
division  is  as  follows:  (1)  vv.  34,  35;  (2)  vv.  30, 
37;  (3)  ver.  38;  (4)  ver.  39;  (5)  ver.  40;  (6)  vv. 
41,  42:  (7)  vv.  43-45.  Then  as  usual  follows  a 
short  summary  which  closes  the  statute  concerning 
leprosy,  w.  54-57. 

5.  Ch.  XV.  1-15.  6.  Ch.  xv.  16-31.  The  law 
of  uncleanness  by  issue,  etc.,  in  two  decalogues. 
The  division  is  clearly  marked,  as  Bertheau  ob- 
•♦"n-es,  by  the  form  of  cleansing,  which  is  so  exactly 
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similar  in  the  two  principal  cases,  and  which  closes 
each  series,  (1)  vv.  13-15;  (2)  vv.  28-30.  We 
again  give  his  arrangement,  though  we  do  not 
profess  to  regard  it  as  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

6.  (1)  vv.  2,  3;  (2)  ver.  4;  (3)  ver.  5;  (4) "ver. 
6;   (5)  ver.  7;   (6)  ver.  8;   (7)  ver.  9;   (8)  7tr.  10; 

(9)  vv.  11,  12; — these  Bertheau  considers  as  one 
enactment,  because  it  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
either  the  man  or  iliiiiff  which  the  unclean  person 
touches  is  unclean;  but  on  the  same  pruiciple  vv. 
4  and  5  might  just  as  well  form  one  enactment  — 

(10)  vv.  1I5-15. 

7.  (1)  ver.  16;  (2)  ver.  17;  (3)  ver.  18;  (4)  ver. 
19;  (5)  ver.  20;  (6)  ver.  21;  (7)  ver.  22;  (8)  ver. 
23;  (9)  ver.  24;  (10)  vv.  28-30.  In  order  to 
complete  this  arrangement,  he  considers  verses 
25-27  as  a  kind  of  supplementary  enactment  pro- 
\ided  for  an  irregiUar  uncleanness,  leaving  it  as 
quite  uncertain  however  whether  this  was  a  later 
addition  or  not.  Verses  32  and  33  form  merely 
the  same  general  conclusion  which  we  have  had 
before  in  xiv.  54-57. 

The  last  decalogue  of  the  second  group  of  sevea 
decalogues  is  to  be  found  in  ch.  xvi.,  which  treats 
of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  The  Law  itself  is 
contained  in  vv.  1-28.  The  remaining  verses, 
29-34,  consist  of  an  exhortation  to  its  careful  ob- 
servance.  In  the  act  of  atonement  three  i^ersons 
are  concerned.  The  high-priest — in  this  instance 
Aaron  ;  the  man  who  leads  away  the  goat  for  Azazel 
into  the  wilderness;  and  he  who  burns  the  skin, 
flesh,  and  dung  of  the  bullock  and  goat  of  the 
sin-offermg  without  the  camp.  The  two  last  have 
special  purifications  assigned  them ;  the  first  be- 
cause he  has  touched  the  goat  laden  witli  the 
guilt  of  Israel;  the  last  because  he  has  come  in 
contact  with  the  sin-ofi'ering.  The  9th  and  10th 
enactments  prescribe  wliat  these  purifications  are, 
each  of  them  concluding  with  the  same  formula; 

!^.3n?2n  bs  Sla;  ]?  ""rClS"!.  and  hence 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  duties  of  Aaron 
consequently  ought,  if  the  division  into  decads  is 
correct,  to  be  comprised  in  eight  enactments.  Now 
the  name  of  Aaron  is  repeated  eight  times,  and  in 

six  of  these  it  is  preceded  by  the  perfect  with  1 
consecut.  as  we  observed  was  the  case  before  when 
"the  priest"  was  the  prominent  figure.  Accord- 
ing to  this  then  tlie  decalogue  will  stand  thus :  — 
(1)  ver.  2,  Aaron  not  to  enter  the  Holy  Place  at 
all  times;  (2)  vv.  3-5,  With  what  sacrifices  and  in 
what  dress  Aaron  is  to  enter  the  Holy  Place;  (3) 
vv.  6,  7,  Aaron  to  offer  the  bullock  for  himself,  and 
to  set  the  two  goats  before -Jehovah ;  (4)  [ver.  8,] 
Aaron  to  cast  lots  on  the  two  goats;  (5)  vv.  9,  10, 
Aaron  to  offer  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  falls  for 
Jehovah,  and  to  send  away  the  goat  for  Azazel  into 
the  wilderness;  (6)  vv.  11-19,  Aaron  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  both  of  the  bullock  and  of  the  goat  to  make 
atonement  for  himself,  for  his  house,  and  for  the 
whole  congregation,  as  also  to  purify  the  altar  of 
incense  with  the  blood;  (7)  vv.  20-22,  Aaron  to 
lay  his  hands  on  the  li\ing  goat,  and  confess  over 
it  all  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel  ;  (8)  w. 
23-25,  Aaron  after  this  to  take  off"  his  linen  gar- 
ments, bathe  himself  and  put  on  his  priestly  gar- 
ments, and  then  offer  his  burnt-offering  and  that 
of  the  congregation;  (9)  ver.  26,  The  man  by 
whom  the  goat  is  sent  into  the  wUderness  to 
purify  himself;  (10)  vv.  27,  28,  What  is  to  be 
done  by  him  who  burns  the  sin-offering  without 
the  camp. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  great  central  point  of 
the  book.  All  going  before  was  but  a  preparation 
for  this.  Two  great  truths  have  been  establislied : 
first,  that  God  can  only  be  appruacheil  by  nieana  of 
appointed  sacrifices;  next,  that  man  in  nature  and 
life  is  full  of  pollution,  which  must  be  cleansed. 
And  now  a  third  is  taught,  namely,  that  not  liy 
several  cleansings  for  8e%eral  sins  and  pollutions 
can  guilt  be  put  away.  The  several  acts  of  sin 
are  but  so  many  manifestations  of  the  sinful  nature. 
For  this,  therefore,  also  must  atonement  be  made ; 
one  solemn  act,  which  shall  cover  all  transgressions, 
and  turn  away  God'a  righteous  displeasure  from 
Israel. 

IV.  Cc.  xvii.-sx.  And  now  Israel  is  remiiidetl 
that  it  is  the  holy  nation.  The  great  atonement 
ofleretl,  it  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  life.  It  is  a 
separate  nation,  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  God.  It  may  not  therefore  do  arter 
the  abominations  of  the  heathen  by  whom  it  is 
surrounded.  Mere  consequently  we  find  those  laws 
and  ordinances  which  especially  distinguish  the 
nation  of  Israel  from  all  other  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Here  again  we  may  trace,  as  before,  a  group  of 
seven  decalogues.  But  the  several  decalogues  are 
not  so  clearly  marked;  nor  are  the  characteristic 
phrases  and  the  introductions  and  conclusions  so 
common.  In  ch.  xviii.  there  are  twenty  enact- 
ments, and  in  ch.  six.  thirty.  In  ch.  xvii.,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  only  six,  and  in  ch.  sx. 
there  are  fourteen.  As  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the 
enactments  in  ch.  xviii.  are  entirely  separated  by 
a  fresh  introduction  from  those  in  ch.  xvii.,  Ber- 
theau,  in  order  to  preserve  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  laws  in  decalogues,  would  transpose  this 
chapter,  and  place  it  after  ch.  six.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  laws  in  ch.  xvii.,  and  those  in 
ch.  XX.  1-9,  are  akin  to  one  another,  and  may 
very  well  constitute  a  single  decalogue;  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  that  the  words  in  xviii.  1-5 
form  the  natural  introduction  to  this  whole  group 
of  laws:  "  And  .Jehovah  spake  unto  iMoses,  saying, 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them,  I  am  Jehovah  your  God.  After  the  doings 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye 
not  do:  and  after  the  doings  of  tlie  land  of  Canaan, 
whither  I  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do:  neither  shall 
le  walk  in  their  ordinances,"'  etc. 

There  is,  however,  a  point  of  connection  be- 
tween cc.  xvii.  and  xviii.  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  which  seems  to  indicate  tliat  their  p 
tion  in  our  present  text  is  the  right  one.  All  the 
six  enactments  in  ch.  xvii.  (vv.  3-.5,  vv.  G,  7,  vv, 
8,  9,  vv.  10-12,  vv.  13,  14,  ver.  1.5)  bear  upon  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  as 
compared  with  the  sacrifices  offered  to  false  gods 
It  would  seem  too  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  any  license  to  idolatrous  practices,  which 


a  The  interpretation  of  ver.  18  has  of  late  been  the 
§abje<t  of  so  inucli  discu.'i.Hion,  tlint  we  nmy  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  wiy  a  word  U|K)n  it,  even  lii  iv  work 
which  excludes  all  do(fniatic  controvorsy.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  Kngli8li  Version  Is  supportL-d  by  ii  wliole 
catena  of  authorities  of  the  first  nuik.  na  nmy  be 
teen  by  reference  to  Dr.  MCaul's  i«iniphl«t,  T/ir  A 
ami  Interpretation  nf  Lrvitkus  XVIII.  \^,  &c.  \ 
may  further  remark,  that  the  whole  controversy,  so 
far  a«  tlic  3rriptuml  que-itlon  is  concerned,  might 
have  been  avoided  if  ttic  Church  had  but  acU-d  in  the 
spirit  of  Luther's  golden  words  :  "  Ad  rem  veniamus 
K  dlcamua  Moaeui  (■«•<«  iMurtuuui.  vixliuw  auteui   pop- 
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might  possibly  be  drawn  from  the  sendnig  of  ihg 
goat  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness  [AT<)^KMEXT, 
D.\Y  of],  esi)ecially  perhaps  against  the  l^gyptian 
custom  of  appeasing  the  Evil  .Spirit  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  averting  his  malice  (Ilengstenberg,  Mose 
u.  j-E(jypttn,  p.  178;  Movers.  I'honizkr,  i.  369). 
lo  this  thare  may  be  an  allusion  in  ver.  7.  Per- 
haps however  it  is  better  and  more  simple  to 
regard  the  enactments  in  these  two  chapters  (with 
Hunsen,  nibtlwerk,  2te  Abth.,  Ite  Th.  p.  245)  as 
directed  against  two  prevalent  heathen  practices, 
the  eating  of  blood  and  fornication.  It  is  remark- 
able, as  showing  how  intimately  moral  and  ritual 
observances  were  blended  together  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  that  abstinence  "from  blood  and  things 
strangled,  and  fornication,"  was  laid  down  by  tbc 
Vpostles  as  the  only  condition  of  communion  to  L« 
required  of  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity.  Before 
we  quit  this  chapter  one  obsenation  may  be  made. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  ver.  11,  "for  it  ia 
the  blood  tiiat  niaketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul," 
should  be  "for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atone, 
ment  by  menns  of  the  life."  This  is  important. 
It  is  not  blood  merely  as  such,  but  blood  as  having 
in  it  the  principle  of  life  that  God  accepts  in  sacri- 
fice. For  by  tlius  giving  vic.iriously  the  life  of  the 
dumb  animal,  the  sinner  confesses  that  his  own  life 
is  forfeit. 

In  ch.  xviii.,  after  the  introduction  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  vv.  1-5,  — and  in  which 
God  claims  obedience  on  the  double  ground  that 
He  is  Israel's  God,  and  that  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments is  life  (ver.  5),  —  there  follow  twenty 
enactments  concerning  unlawful  marriages  and  un- 
natural lusts.  The  first  ten  are  contained  one  in 
each  verse,  vv.  G-15.  The  next  ten  range  themselNes 
in  like  manner  with  the  verses,  except  that  vv.  17 
and  23  contain  each  two."  Of  the  twenty  the  first 
fourteen  are  alike  in  form,  as  well  as  in  the  repeated 

Ch..\ix.  Three  decalogues,  introduced  by  the 
words,  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  Jehovah  your  God 
am  holy,"  and  ending  with,  "  Ye  shall  ol>serve  all 
my  statutes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them. 
I  am  Jehovali."  The  laws  here  are  of  a  very 
mixed  character,  and  many  of  them  a  repetition 
merely  of  previous  laws.  Of  tlie  three  decalogues, 
the  first  is  comprised  in  vv.  3-13,  and  m.\y  be  thus 
distributed  :  (1 )  ver.  3,  to  honor  father  and  mother; 
(2)  ver.  3,  to  keep  the  Sabbath;  (3)  ver.  4,  not  to 
turn  to  idols;  (4)  ver.  4,  not  to  make  molten  gods 
(these  two  enactments  being  separated  on  the  same 
principle  a-s  the  first  and  second  commandments  of 
the  Great  Decalogue  or  Two  Tables);  (5)  vv.  5-8 
of  thank-ofTeriiiss;  (G)  vv.  9,  10,  of  gleaning:  (7) 
ver.  11,  not  to  steal  or  he;  (8)  ver.  12,  not  to  sweaf 
falsely;  (9)  ver.  13,  not  to  defraud  one"  s  neighlior; 
(10)  ver.  13,  the  wages  of  him  that  is  hired,  etc.* 


ulo  .ludaico,  neo  obligjiri  nos  Icgibus  illius.  Ideo 
quidquld  ex  Moso  ut  legislutoro  nifi  idem  ex  legilms 
nostris.  e.  g.  naturalibus  et  polltlcis  probctur,  nou  ad- 
mlttiuuus,  ncc  confunduinus  totius  orbis  politiaa."  — 
Brif/e,  Dc  Wctte'H  edit.  iv.  305. 

b  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  six  of  thes« 
enactuieutii  should  only  be  repetitions,  for  the  moul 
part  in  a  shorter  form,  of  commmidments  conlnined 
in  the  Two  Tables  This  can  only  l)C  accounted  foi 
by  remembering  the  great  object  of  this  section,  which 
is  to  remind  I.smel  that  it  la  a  separate  nation,  its 
laws  being  expressly  framed  to  be  a  fence  find  a  hedff* 
about   It,  keeping   It   from    profane  cont»t*   wiUi   ttM 
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The  next  decalogue,  vv.  14-25,  Berlhoau  ar- 
ranges tlms:  ver.  14,  ver.  15,  ver.  15^,  ver.  l(!i, 
ver.  17,  ver.  18,  ver.  19-(,  ver.  1!)6,  vv.  20-22. 
w.  23-25.  We  ohject,  however,  to  making  the 
words  in  lOrt,  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes,"  a 
•eparate  enactment.  There  is  no  rea.son  for  this. 
A  much  better  plan  would  be  to  consider  ver.  17 
Kg  consisting  of  two  enactments,  which  is  manifestly 
the  case. 

The  third  decalogue  may  be  thus  distributed:  — 
ver.  2Grt,  ver.  2G6,  ver.  27,  ver.  28,  ver.  2!),  ver.  30, 
ver.  31,  ver.  32,  ver.  33,  ver.  34,  vv.  35,  30. 

We  have  thus  found  five  decalogues  in  this 
group.  liertheau  completes  the  nuinl)er  seven  by 
transposiuLC,  as  we  hAW  seen,  ch.  xvii.,  and  jilacing 
It  immediately  before  ch.  xx.  He  also  transfers 
v»!r.  27  of  cli.  XX.  to  what  he  considers  its  proper 
place,  namely,  after  ver.  0.  It  must  be  confessed 
tliat  the  enactment  in  ver.  27  stands  \cry  awkwardly 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  comjjletely  isolated  as 
it  is  from  idl  other  enactments;  for  vv.  22-20  are 
the  natural  conclusion  to  this  wliole  section.  Hut 
admitting  this,  another  difficulty  remains,  that  ac- 
cording to  him  the  7th  decalogue  begins  at  ver. 
10.  and  another  transposition  is  necessary,  so  that 
vv.  7,  8,  may  stand  after  ver.  9,  and  so  conclude 
the  preceding  series  of  ten  enactments.  It  is  better 
perhaps  to  abandon  the  search  for  complete  sym- 
metry than  to  adopt  a  method  so  violent  in  order 
to  obtain  it. 

It  should  lie  observed  that  ch.  xviii.  6-23  and 
ch.  XX.  10-21  stand  in  this  relation  to  one  a!i- 
other;  that  the  latter  declares  tlie  |»enalties  attached 
to  the  transgression  of  many  of  the  comniandments 
given  in  the  former.  IJut  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  trace  seven  decalogues,  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  which  we  have  lieen  speaking,  in 
oc.  xvii. -XX.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
form  a  distinct  section  of  themselves,  of  whicli  xx. 
22-2(5  is  the  proper  conclusion. 

Like  the  other  sections  it  has  gome  characteristic 
expressions:  (n.)  "Ye  shall  keep  my  judgments 
and  my  statutes"  C^OpH,  "^IQQtZ?!?),  occurs 
xviii.  4,  5,  26,  xix.  37,  xx.  8,  22,  but  is  not  met 
with  either  in  the  preceding  or  the  following  chap 
ters.      (4.)  The   constantly  recurring   phrases,"! 
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am  .lehovah;  "  "  I  am  .Jehovah  your  God;  "  "  lie 
ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy;  "  "I  am  .Jehovah  which 
hallow  you."  In  the  earlier  sections  this  phrase- 
ology is  only  found  in  I^v.  xi.  44,  45,  and  Kx. 
xxxi.  13.  In  the  section  which  follows  (xxi.-xxv.) 
it  is  much  more  conmion,  this  section  being  in  a 
great  measure  a  continuation  of  the  preceding. 

V.  We  come  now  to  the  last  group  of  decalogues 
—  that  contained  in  cc.  xxi.-xxvi.  2.  The  sub- 
jects comi)rised  in  these  enactments  are  —  First,  tlie 
personal  purity  of  the  priests.  They  may  not  de- 
file themselves  for  the  dead ;  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters nmst  be  pure,  and  they  themselves  must !« 
free  from  all  jiersonal  blemish  (ch.  xxi.).  Next, 
tlie  eating  of  the  holy  things  is  permitted  only  to 
priests  who  are  free  from  all  uncleanness ;  they  and 
their  household  only  may  eat  them  (xxii.  1-10). 
Thirdly,  the  offerings  of  Israel  are  to  l»e  pflre  and 
without  blemish  (xxii.  17-33).  The  fourth  series 
provides  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  great  festi- 


heatUen.     Bunsen  divides  chapter  xix.  into  two  tables 
»f  ten  conuiiandjnents  each,  and  one  of  file.     (See  hia 


v.ols  when  priests  and  people  were  to  be  gat  bt  red 
together  before  .Jehovah  in  holy  convocation. 

Up  to  this  point  we  trace  system  and  purfwse  in 
the  order  of  the  legislation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
cc.  xi.-xvi.  treats  of  external  purity;  cc.  xvii.-xx., 
of  moral  purity;  cc.  xxi.-xxiii.  of  the  holincM 
of  the  priests,  and  their  duties  with  regard  to 
holy  things;  the  whole  concluding  with  provis- 
ions for  the  solemn  feasts  on  which  all  Israel  ap- 
peared Ijefore  .Jehovah.  We  will  again  briefly  in- 
dicate liertheau's  groups,  and  then  append  some 
general  observations  on  the  section. 

1.  Ch.  xxi.  Ten  laws,  as  follows:  (1)  ver. 
1-3;  (2)  ver.  4;  (3)  vv.  5,0;  (4)  vv.  7,8;  (5)  ver. 
9;  (0)  vv.   10,  11;   (7)  ver.  12;  (8)  w.  13,  14;  (9) 

17-21;  (10)  vv.  22,23.  The  first  five  laws 
concern  all  tlie  priests,  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  the 
high-priest;  the  ninth  and  tenth  the  eflfects"  of  bod- 
ily blemish  in  particular  cases. 

2.  Ch.  xxii.  1-10.  (1)  ver.  2;  (2)  ver.  3;  (3) 
ver.  4;  (4)  w.  4-7;  (5)  w.  8,  9;  (6)  ver.  10;  (7) 
ver.  11 ;   (8)  ver.  12;  (9)  ver.  13;  (10)  vv.  14-16. 

3.  Cli.  xxii.  17-3-3.  (1)  vv.  18-20;  (2)  ver. 
■21 ;  (3)  ver.  22;  (4)  ver.  23;  (5)  ver.  24;  (6)  ver. 
25;  (7)  ver.  27;  (8)  ver.  28;  (9)  ver.  29;  (10)  ver. 
30 ;  and  a  general  conclusion  in  vv.  31-33. 

4.  Ch.  x.xiii.  (1)  ver.  3;  (2)  vv.  5-7;  (3)  ver. 
8:  (4)  vv.  9-14;  (5)  vv.  15-21;  (0)  ver.  22;  (7)  vv. 
24,  25;  (8)  vv.  27-32:  (9)  vv.  34,  35;  (10)^•er.  .36: 
vv.  37,  38  contain  the  conclusion  or  general  sum- 
ming up  of  the  decalogue.  On  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter,  as  well  as  ch.  xxiv.,  see  below. 

5.  Ch.  XXV.  1-22.  (1)  ver.  2;  (2)  vv.  3,  4; 
(3)  ver.  5;  (4)  ver.  G;  (5)  vv.  8-10;  (6)  vv.  11, 
12;  (7)  ver.  13;  (8)  ver.  14;  ^9)  ver.  15;  (10) 
ver.  16:  with  a  concluding  formida  in  vv.  18-2'2. 

6.  Ch.  XXV.  2.:}-38.  (1)  vv.  23,  24;  (2)  ver. 
25;  (3)  vv.  26,  27;  (4)  \er.  28;  (5)  ver.  29;  (6) 
ver.  .30;  (7)  ver.  31;  (8)  vv.  32,  33;  (9)  ver.  .34;  (10) 
vv.  35-37 :  the  conclusion  to  the  whole  in  ver.  .38. 

7.  Cc.  XXV.  39-xxvi.  2.  (1)  ver.  39;  (2)  w. 
40-42;  (3)  ver.  43;  (4)  vv.  44,  45;  (5)  ver.  46;  (6) 
vv.  47-49;  (7)  ver.  50;  (8)  vv.  51,  52;  (9)  ver.  53; 
(10)  ver.  54. 

It  will  be  obsen-ed  that  the  above  arrangement 
is  only  completed  by  omitting  the  latter  part  of 
ch.  xxiii.  and  the  whole  of  cIi.  xxiv.  But  it  is 
clear  that  ch.  xxiii.  39-44  is  a  later  addition, 
containing  further  instructions  respecting  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  Ver.  39,  as  compared  with  ver. 
*54,  shows  that  the  same  feast  is  referred  to;  whilst 
vv.  37,  38,  are  no  less  manifestly  the  original 
conclusioti  of  the  laws  resijecting  the  fea-sts  which 
are  enumerated  in  tlie  previous  part  of  the  chapter. 
Ch.  xxiv.,  again,  has  a  peculiar  character  of  itg 
own.  First,  we  have  a  command  concerning  the  oil 
to  be  used  in  the  lamps  lielonging  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, which  is  only  a  repetition  of  an  enactment 
already  given  in  Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21,  which  seems  to 
lie  its  natural  place.  Then  follow  directions  aljout 
the  sliew-bread.  These  do  not  occur  previously. 
In  l".x.  the  shew-brea<l  is  sfwken  of  always  as  a 
matter  of  course,  concerning  which  no  regulations 
are  necessary  (comp.  Ex.  xxv.  30,  xxxv.  13,  xxxix. 
36).  I-astly,  come  certain  enactments  arising  out 
of  an  historical  occurrence.  The  son  of  an  Egyp- 
tian father  by  an  Israelitish  woman  blasphemes  the 
tiivnie  of  Jehovah,  and  Moses  is  commanded  to  stont 
him  in  consequence:  and  this  circumstance  is  th« 
occasion  of  tire  following  laws  being  given:  (1.) 
I'hat  a  blasphemer,  whether  Israelite  or  stranger, 
)  to  be  stoned  (comp.  Ex.  xxii.  28}.    (2.)  That  ht 
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khat  kills  any  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  ili>atli 
(com]).  Ex.  XXI.  12-27).  (3.)  That  he  that  kills  a 
beast  shall  make  it  good  (not  found  where  we  mijiht 
Lave  expected  it,  in  the  series  of  laws  Ex.  xxi.  28- 
xxii.  10).  (4.)  That  if  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in 
his  neighbor  he  shall  be  requited  in  like  manner 
(conip.  Ex.  sxi.  22-25).  (5.)  We  have  then  a  repe- 
tition in  an  inverse  order  of  w.  17,  18;  and  (G. ) 
the  injunction  that  there  shall  be  one  law  for  the 
stranger  and  the  Israelite  Finally,  a  brief  notice 
of  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  in  the  ease  of 
the  son  of  Shelomith,  who  blasphemed.  Not  an- 
other instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  collection 
in  which  any  historical  circumstance  is  made  tlic 
occasion  of  enacting  a  law.  Then  again  the  laws 
(2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  are  mo.stly  repetitions  of  existing 
laws,  and  .seem  here  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
tveni  tcf  which  they  are  referred.  ICither  therefore 
gome  other  circumstances  took  place  at  the  same 
time  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  or  these 
isolated  laws,  detached  from  their  projier  connection, 
were  grouped  together  here,  in  obedience  perhaps 
to  some  traditional  association. 

VI.  The  seven  decalogues  are  now  fitly  closed 
by  words  of  promise  and  threat  —  promise  of  larg- 
est, richest  blessing  to  those  that  hearken  unto  and 
do  these  commandments;  threafo  of  utter  destruc- 
tion to  those  that  break  the  covenant  of  their  God. 
Thus  the  second  great  division  of  the  Law  closes 
like  the  first,  except  that  the  first  part,  or  15ook  of 
the  Covenant,  ends  (Ex.  xxiii.  20-33)  with  promises 
of  blessing  only.  Tliere  nothing  is  said  of  the 
judgments  which  are  to  follow  trangression,  because 
as  yet  the  Covenant  had  not  been  made.  But  when 
once  the  nation  had  freely  entered  into  that  cove- 
nant, they  bound  themselves  to  accept  it.'*  sanctions, 
its  penalties,  as  well  as  its  rewards.  And  we  cannot 
wonder  if  in  these  sanctions  the  punishment  of 
transgression  holds  a  larger  place  than  the  rewards 
of  obedience.  For  already  was  it  but  too  plain  that 
"  Israel  would  not  obey."  From  the  first  tiiey 
were  a  stiffnecked  and  rebellious  race,  and  from  the 
first  the  doom  of  disobedience  hung  like  some  fiery 
eword  above  their  heads. 

VJI.  The  legislation  is  eWdently  completed  in 
the  List  words  of  the  preceding  chapter,  "  These 
are  the  statutes  and  judgments  and  laws  which  Je- 
hovah made  Wtween  llim  and  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  Ch. 
xxvii.  is  a  later  appendix,  again  however  closed  by 
a  similar  formula,  which  at  lea.st  shows  that  the' 
transcriber  considered  it  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  original  Mosaic  legislation,  though  he  might  be 
at  a  loss  to  assign  it  its  place.  Hertheau  classes 
it  with  the  other  lessregularly  grouped  laws  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  of  Numl>ers.  Me  treats  the 
section  Lev.  xxvii.-Num.  x.  10  as  a  series  of  sup- 
plements to  the  Sinaitic  legislation. 

Intef/rily.  —  This  is  very  generally  admitted. 
Those  critics  even  who  are  in  favor  of  difTerent  doc- 
uments in  the  Pentateuch  assign  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  book  to  one  writer,  the  l'".lohist,  or  author  of 
the  original  doctmient.  According  to  Knobel  the 
only  portions  which  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
Elohist  are  —  Jfoses'  rebuke  of  Aaron  because  the 
poat  of  the  ain-ofTering  had  been  burnt  (x.  10-20); 
the  grouji  of  laws  in  cc.  xvii.-xx.;  certain  addi- 
tional enactments  resj)ecting  the  Snlibath  and  the 
Keiists  of  Weeks  and  of  Tabernacles  (xxiii.,  part 
•»f  ver.  a,  from  nijn^  "'1}?'^C5,  anrl  ver.  3,  \-v,  18, 
19.  22.  30-44):  llie  piiirmbmeiiU  onlained  for  bla*- 
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phemy.  murder,  etc.  (xxiv.  10-23);  the  directions 
respecting  the  Sabbatical  year  (xxv.  18-22),  and  the 
promises  and  warnings  contained  in  ch.  xxvi. 

With  regard  to  the  section  cc.  xvii.-xx.,  he 
does  not  consider  the  whole  of  it  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  same  sources.  Ch.  xvii.  he  be- 
beves  was  introduced  here  by  the  Jehovist  from 
some  ancient  document,  whilst  he  admits  neverthc' 
less  that  it  contains  certain  Elohistic  forms  of  ex- 

pre.ssion,  as  ~itt?3  bS/'all  flesh,"  ver.  14;  C?55, 
"  soul  "  (in  the  sense  of  "  person  "),  \-v.  10-12,  15; 
•^'"Cj  "beast,"  ver.  13;  ^21p,  "ofTering,"  ver. 
4;  nir^D  n"^^,  "  a  sweet  savor,"  ver.  6;  "a 
statute  for  ever,"  and  «'  after  your  generations,"  ver. 
7.  But  it  cannot  be  from  the  Elohist,  he  argues, 
because  (fi)  he  would  have  placed  it  after  ch.  vii., 
or  at  least  after  ch.  xv. ;  (i)  he  would  not  have 
repeated  the  prohibition  of  blood,  etc.,  which  he 
had  already  given ;  (c)  he  would  have  taken  a  more 
favorable  view  of  his  nation  than  that  implied  in 
ver.  7;  and  lastly  {tl)  the  phraseology  has  some- 
thing of  the  coloring  of  cc.  xviii.-xx.  and  xxvi., 
which  are  certainly  not  Elohistic.  Sueli  reasons 
are  too  transparently  unsatisfactory  to  need  serious 
discussion.  He  observes  further,  that  the  chapter 
is  not  altogether  Mosaic.  The  first  enactment  (vv. 
1-7)  does  indeed  apply  only  to  Israelites,  and  holds 
good  therefore  for  the  time  of  Moses.  But  the  re- 
maining three  contemplate  the  case  of  strangers 
living  amongst  the  people,  and  have  a  reference  to 
all  time. 

Cc.  xviii.-xx.,  though  it  has  a  Jkhovistic  color- 
ing, cannot  have  been  originally  from  the  .Jehovist. 
The  following  peculiarities  of  language,  which  are 
worthy  of  notice,  according  to  Knobel  {Kxod.  tind 
Leritiats  erklcirt,  in  Kurzy.  txaj.  IJamlb.  1857) 
forbid  such  a  supposition,  the  more  so  as  they 
occur  nowhere  else  in  the  O.  T.:  373^,  "lie 
down  to"  and  "gender,"  xriii.  23, xix.  19,  xx.  16; 
bsri,  "confusion,"  xviii.  23,  xs.  12;  l£|7.^, 
"gather,"  six.  9,  xxiii.  22;  ^^"5^  "  grapei"  »«• 
10;  n""Slt',  "near  kinswomen,"  xriii.  17; 
n~l|v2,  "scourged,"  xix.  20;  HUJpn,  "free," 
ibkl;  n^nS  37|2?i2,  "print  marks,"  xix.  28; 
S'^f^n,  "vomit,"  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  xviii. 
25,  28,  XX.  22;  nb")27,  "  uncircumcised,"  as  ap- 
plied to  fruit-trees,  xix.  23;  and  iHlbSa, '•  born," 
xviii.  9,  11,  as  well  as  the  ICgyptian  word  (for  such 
it  probably  is)  T3tiyU?,  "garmentof  divers  soi-ts," 
which,  however,  does  occur  once  beside  in  Deut. 
xxii.  11. 

According  to  Bunsen.  ch.  xix.  is  a  genuine 
part  of  the  Slosaic  legislation,  given  however  in  ita 
original  form  not  on  Sinai,  but  on  the  east  side  of 
the  .Jordan;  whilst  the  general  amingement  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  may  perhaps  be  as  late  as  the  time  of 
the  jtidges.  He  regards  it  as  a  very  ancient  docu- 
ment, based  on  the  Two  Tables,  oi^  which,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  first,  it  is  in  fact  an  extension,  and 
consisting  of  two  decalogues  and  one  pentad  of  laws. 
Certain  expressions  in  it  he  considers  imply  that 
the  people  were  already  settled  in  the  land  (vv.  9. 
10,  13,  15).  while  on  the  other  hand  ver.  23  sup- 
poses a  yi<^«re  occupation  of  the  'and.     Ilen<e  In 
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jonclndes  that  the  revision  of  this  ilocument  by  the 
transcribers  was  incomplete:  whereas  all  the  pas- 
sages may  fairly  be  interpreted  as  looking  forward 
to  a  future  settlement  in  Canaan.  The  great  sim- 
plicity and  lofty  moral  character  of  this  section  com- 
pel U9,  says  Bunsen,  to  refer  it  at  least  to  the  earlier 
time  of  the  judges,  if  not  to  that  of  Joshua  himself. 

We  must  not  quit  this  book  without  a  word  on 
what  miy  be  called  its  spiritual  meaning.  That 
BO  elaborate  a  ritual  looked  beyond  itself  we  cannot 
doubt.  It  was  a  prophecy  of  things  to  come;  a 
ghadow  whereof  the  substance  was  Christ  and  his 
kingdosE.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to  sa}'  what 
tho  exact  relation  is  between  the  type  and  the  anti- 
type. Of  many  thmgs  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
belonged  only  to  the  nation  to  whom  they  were 
given,  containing  no  prophetic  significance,  but 
Bcrving  as  witnesses  and  signs  to  them  of  God's 
covenant  of  grace.  We  may  hesitate  to  pronounce 
with  Jerome  that  "  every  sacrifice,  nay  almost  every 
syllable  —  the  garments  of  Aaron  and  the  whole 
Levitical  system  —  breathe  of  heavenly  mysteries."  « 
But  we  cannot  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
not  acknowledge  that  the  Levitical  priests  "  served 
the  pattern  and  type  of  heavenly  things  "  —  that 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  pointed  to  and  found  their 
interpretation  in  the  Lamb  of  God  —  that  the  or- 
dinances of  outward  purification  signified  the  true 
inner  cleansing  of  the  heart  and  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  s^rve  the  living  God.  One  idea 
moreover  penetrates  the  whole  of  this  vast  and  bur- 
densome ceremonial,  and  gives  it  a  real  glory  even 
apart  from  any  mophetic  significance.  Holiness  is 
its  end.  Holiness  is  its  character.  The  tabernacle 
is  holy  —  the  vessels  are  holy  —  the  offerings  *>  are 
most  holy  unto  Jehovah  —  the  garments  of  the 
priests  are  holy.^  All  who  approach  Him  whose 
name  is  "  Holy,"  whether  priests ''  who  minister 
unto  Him,  or  people  who  worship  Him,  must  them- 
selves be  holy.«  It  would  seem  as  if,  amid  the  camp 
and  dwellings  of  Israel,  was  ever  to  be  heard  an  echo 
of  that  solemn  strain  which  fills  the  courts  above, 
where  the  seraphim  cry  one  unto  another,  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy./ 

Other  questions  connected  with  this  book,  such 
as  its  authorship,  its  probable  age  in  its  present 
form,  and  the  relation  of  the  laws  contained  in  it 
to  those,  either  supplementary  or  ai)parently  con- 
tradi(;tory,  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
will  best  be  discussed  in  another  article,  where  op- 
portunity will  be  given  for  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  iMosaic  legislation  as  a  whole.  [Pentateuch.] 
J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  Recent  exegetical  commentaries:  Cahen,  La 
Bible,  traduct.  rwuv.,  etc.  (vols,  i.-iii.,  Gen.,  Ex., 
Lev.,  18.31-32);  Baumgarten  -  Crusius,  Theol. 
Com.  zuni  Pent.,  181-3;  Bonar,  Com.  on  the  Book 
iif  Lev.,  18.51;  Bush,  Notes  on  Lev.,  New  York, 
1832;  Knobel,  Ex.  u.  Lev.  erkldrt,  1857  {Exerjet. 
ITamlb.  xii.)  ;  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  Iter  Theil,  dns 
Gesetz,  1858;  Keil,  Lev.,  Num.,  u.  Dent.,  1862 
(ICsil  u.  Delitzsch,  Bibl  Com.  2ter  Band)  ; 
Wogue,  Levttique,  1864    (Ze  Pentateuque,   torn. 
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a  "  In  promptu  est  Leviticus  liber  in  quo  singula 
(Bcrificia,  immo  singula!  pene  syllabas  et  vestes  Aaron 
»t  totus  orJo  Leviticus  spirant  caelestia  sacramenta  " 
JHleroQ.  Ep  ad  Pnulin.). 

>>  ii.  3,  10  ;  vi.  17.  25,  29 ;  vii.  1,  6  ;  x.  12, 17  ;  xiv. 
18 

e  xyi.  4.  d  xxi.  6-8,  15. 


iii. ) ;  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Five  Books  of  J/osea,  9c 

ed.  1865  {,}Mij  Bible  with  Notes,  vol.  i.). 

Special  treatises  on  subjects  of  the  book:  Ilot- 
tinger,  Juris  IJtb.  leges,  1655 ;  Spencer,  Be  kgibue 
Jleb.  ril.,  1685;  Bertheau,  Die  sieben  Gruppen 
Mas.  Gesetze,  1840.  On  Sacrifice:  Outram,  Dt 
iSiicriJiciis,  1677;  Saubert,  De  Sacrijtciis  Veterum, 
1699;  Sykes,  Nature,  Design,  and  Origin  of  Sac- 
rifces,  1748 ;  Davison,  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  oj 
Si  I  crifce,  1825 ;  Faber,  Origin  of  Sacrifces,  1S27; 
Bahr,  Symb.  des  Mas.  Culius,  1837-39;  SchoU,C/>- 
ferideea  der  Alten,  insbes.  derJuden  (in  the  Stud, 
der  evang.  Geistl.  Wiirttmb.  Bd.  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  v.) ;  Tho- 
luck,  Opftr-  u.  Priesterbegrlff  im  A.  u.  N.  Test. 
(App.  to  Com.  on  Epist.  to  Heb.);  Kurtz,  Das  Mos. 
Opftr,  1842;  Thalhofer,  Die  unblut.  Ojfer  det 
Mos.  Culius,  1848 ;  Hengstenberg,  Die  Opfer  der 
heiligen  Schrift,  1852;  Neumann,  Sacra  V.  T. 
salutaiia,  1854;  Ueber  Siindopfern  u.  Schuldop- 
fern,  Eiehm,  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1854,  Piinck 
(ibid.),  1855;  Oehler,  Ojfercultus  des  A.  T.  (Herz- 
og  &  ReaUEncykL);  Hofmann,  Z)rts  OpJ'er  {Schrift- 
beweis,  ii.  1,  p.  114^,  Das  gesetzliche  Opfer  {ibid., 
p.  270);  Kurtz,  Alitest.  Opfercultus,  1862,  Eng. 
trans..  Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Old  Test., 
Edin.  1863;  Oehler,  Versohnungstag  (Herzog's 
Real  -  Encykl.  Suppl.  Bd.  iii.).  On  ceremonial 
purity:  Lisco,  Das  Ceremcmialgesetz  des  A.  T., 
1842;  Sommer,  Rein  u.  Unrein,  1846  (Bibl.  Ab- 
handl.  i.);  Leyrer,  arts.  Reinigungen  and  Speise- 
gesetze  (Herzog"s  Real-Encykl.).  On  sacred  sea- 
sons :  Wolde,  De  anno  Heljr.  jubilceo,  1837 ;  Hup- 
field,  Dejjrimit.  et  vera  temp,  f est.  et  feriat.^apud 
Heb.  ratione,  1852 ;  De  anno  Sab.  et  Jobdei  ra- 
tione,  1858 ;  Bachmann,  Die  Festgesetze  des  Pent., 
1858;  Oehler,  Sabbath  u.  Jobeljahr  (Herzog's  Real- 
Encykl.).  -On  the  scape-goat:  Hengstenberg,  Z)/e 
Biicher  Moses  u.  Egypttn,  1841  (translated  by 
Kobbius);  Vaihinger,  Azazel  (Herzog's  Real-En- 
cykl.). On  tithes:  Selden,  De  Decimis  (Works, 
1726);  Hottinger,  De  Decimis  Judceoru/n,  1713; 
Leyrer,  Zehnten  bei  den  Ilebr.  (Herzog's  ReaUEih- 
cykl).  On  the  mamage  relation:  Selden,  Uxor 
Hebr.  1646  (Works,  1726)  ;  JlichaeUs,  Von  den 
Ehegesetzen  Mosis,  1755;  Dwight,  The  Hebrew 
liye,  Boston,  1836;  Riietschi,  Ehe  bei  den  Hebr. 
(Herzog's  Reol-Encykl.).  On  slavery:  ]\Iielziner, 
Die  Verhdltnisse  der  Sklaven  bei  den  alten  Hebr. 
1859;  Oehler,  Sklaverei  bei  den  Hebr.  (Herzog'n 
Real-Encykl.).  T.  J.  G. 

*  LEWD,  as  used  in  Acts  xvii.  5,  signifies 
"  wicked,"'  "  unprincipled  "  (-rrovripoi).  The  word 
is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  (leode,  people),  and  was 
employed  to  denote  the  common  people,  the  laity, 
in  distinction  from  the  clergy.  Though  meaning  at 
first  no  more  than  "  lay  "  or  "unlearned  "  (comp. 
John  vii.  49 ),  it  came  at  length  to  signify  "  sin- 
ful," "  wicked."   See  Trench's  Glossary  of  English 

Words,  "p.  110  f.  (Amer.  ed.).  Its  present  restricted 
meaning  is  later  than  the  date  of  the  A.  V.  "  Lewd- 
ness "  (see  Acts  xviii.  14)  has  passed  in  like  man- 
ner from  a  wider  to  a  narrower  sense.  H. 

*  LEWDNESS.    [Le^vd.] 


e  vi.  18,  27  ;  vii.  21 ;  x.  3,  10 ;  xi.  43,  45 ;  iv.  31 
(xviii.)  21;  xix.  2;  xx.  7,  26. 

./'  In  cc.  xviiJ  -xxv.  observe  the  phrase,  "  I  am 
Jehovah,"  "  I  am  Jehovah  your  God."  Latter  part 
of  xxv.  and  xxvi.  somewhat  changed,  but  recurring 
in  sxvi.  The  reason  given  for  this  holiness,  "  I  am 
holy,"  xi.  44,  &c.,  xix.  2,  xx.  ■,  26 
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LIB  ANUS  (<5  Ai'/3aros),  the  Greek  form  cfj 
the  naii)(>  Lf:banon  (1  Kstir.  iv.  48,  v.  55;  2  Esdr. 
»v.  20;  ,Iud.  i.  7;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  13,  1.  12).  Anti- 
MUANUS  CAj'tiAi'/Soj'os)  occurs  only  in  Jud.  i.  7. 

G. 
LIBERTINES  (AiPffn7vot:  Liberlini).  Tbis 
word  occurs  once  only  in  the  N.  T.  In  Acts  vi.  9,  we 
find  the  opponents  of  Stephen's  preachinf;  descrilied 
»s  rivis  Toiv  iK  rrjs  ffvvaywyris  ttjs  fi(yoix(v7}s 
t\.i^fpr'i.vwv,  Koi  Kuprjva'iaiv  koI  ' AXf^avSpfwi'  Koi 
Tuiv  airh  KiAiKios  Ka\  'Aaias-  The  tiuestion  is, 
wiui  were  these  "  Libertines,"  and  in  what  relation 
did  they  stand  to  the  others  who  are  mentioned 
with  them  ?  The  structure  of  the  passable  leaves 
it  doubtful  how  many  s3'na<T0gue8  are  implied  in  it. 
Some  (Calvin,  Beza,  Bengel)  have  taken  it  as  if 
there  were  but  one  synagogue,  including  men  from 
all  the  different  cities  that  are  named.  Winer  (iV. 
T  Gnimm.  p.  179),  on  granunatical  grounds,  takes 
the  repetition  of  the  article  as  indicating  a  fresh 
group,  and  f^nds  accordingly  two  synagogues,  one 
includiui;  Libertines.  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians;  tiie 
other  those  of  Cilicia  and  Asia.  Meyer  {ad  loc.) 
thinks  it  unlikely  that  out  of  the  480  synagogues 
at  Jerusalem  (the  number  given  by  rabbinic  writ- 
ers, Meyill.  f.  73.  4;  Keiiib.  f.  105,  1),  there 
should  have  been  one.  or  even  two  only,  for  natives 
of  cities  and  districts  in  which  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion was  so  numerous,  "  and  on  that  ground  assigns 
a  separate  synagottue  to  each  of  the  proper  names. 

Of  the  name  itself  there  have  been  several  expla- 
nations.'' (1.)  The  other  name  being  local,  this  also 
has  been  referred  to  a  town  of  Libertum  in  the  i)ro- 
con.sular  province  of  Africa.  This,  it  is  said,  would 
explain  the  close  juxtaposition  withCyrene.  Suidas 
recognizes  AiPeprlfot  as  ouofia  idvovs,  aud  in  the 
Council  of  Carthage  in  411  (Mansi,  vol.  rv.  p.  9.C>b- 
274,  quoted  in  Wiltsch,  Handbuch  der  kiiclilirli. 
Geogr.  §  9G),  we  find  an  Episcopus  Libertinensis 
(Simon.  Onuinasl.  A\  T.  p.  99;  and  (ierdcs.  de 
Synofj.  Lilitri.  Groning.  173G,  in  Winer,  Iie(dwb'.). 
Agahist  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  urged  (1),  that 
the  existence  of  a  town  Libertum,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, is  not  established;  and  (2)  that  if  it  existed, 
it  can  hardly  have  been  importiint  enough  either  to 
have  a  s}nagogue  at  .lerusalem  for  the  Jews  be- 
longing to  it,  or  to  take  precedence  of  Cyrene  and 
Alexandria  in  a  synagogue  connnon  to  the  three.c 

(2.)  Conjectural  readings  have  been  proposed. 
Ai&offTivtiiv  (Qicumen.,  Heza,  Clericua,Valckenat'r), 
Ai^uov  Twv  Kara.  K.up'i)vt)v  (Schulthess,  de  Clmr. 
Sj).  a.  p.  102,  in  :\leyer,  <id  loc).  The  difficulty 
is  thus  removed ;  Imt  every  ride  of  textual  criticism 
is  against  the  reception  of  a  reading  unsupi)orteil  by 
*  single  MS.  or  version. 

(3.)  Taking  the  word  in  its  receivefl  meaning  as 
xfreedmeu,  Liiriitfoot  finds  in  it  a  description  of 
i.atives  of  Palestine,  who,  having  fallen  int«  slavery, 
nad  lieen  manumittetl  by  Jewish  masters  {/-.'xi:  on 
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Acts  vi.  9).  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  hardi) 
likely  that  a  body  of  men  so  circumstAnced  woulJ 
have  received  a  Koman  name. 

(4.)  (Jrotius  and  Vitringa  explain  the  word  as 
describing  ItaUan  freedmen  who  had  become  con- 
verts to  Judaism.  In  this  case,  however,  the  word 
proselytes  "would  most  probably  have  been  used; 
and  it  is  at  least  unlikely  that  a  body  of  converts 
would  have  had  a  synagogue  to  themselves,  or  that 
proseljtes  from  Italy  would  have  been  united  with 
Jews  from  Cyrene  and  Alexandria. 

(5. )  The  earliest  explanation  of  the  word  (Cbry- 
sost.)  is  also  that  which  has  been  adopted  l)y  the 
most  recent  authorities  (Winer,  litalii-b.  b.  v.; 
Meyer,  Comm.  ad  loc).  The  LiUrtini  are  .lews 
who,  having  been  taken  prisoners  by  Pompey  and 
other  Homan  generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  lieen 
reduce<l  to  slavery,  and  had  afterwards  been  eman- 
cipated, and  returned,  permanently  or  for  a  time, 
to  the  country  of  their  fathers.  Of  the  existence  of 
a  large  body  of  Jews  in  this  position  at  Home  we 
have  abundant  evidence.  Under  Tiberius,  the  Sen- 
(ilus-  Consiillum  for  the  suppression  of  l'^4yptiall  and 
Jewish  mysteries  led  to  the  banishment  of  4,000 
"  lii)ertini  generis  "  to  Sardinia,  under  the  pretense 
of  military  or  police  duty,  but  really  in  the  lio])e 
that  the  malaria  of  the  island  miLjht  be  fatal  to 
them.  Others  were  to  leave  Italy  unless  they  aban- 
doned their  religion  (Tacit.  Anmd.  ii.  85;  comp. 
Suet.  Tibtr.  c.  3G).  Jo.sephus  {Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  5), 
narrating  the  same  fact,  speaks  of  the  4,000  who 
were  sent  to  Sardinia  as  Jews,  and  thus  identifies 
them  with  the  "  libertinum  genus  "  of  Tacitus. 
I'hilo  {Lef/fd.  ad  Caium.  p.  1014,  C)  in  like  manner 
says,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  of  Itome 
were  in  the  position  of  freedmen  {a.we\fvdfpui0fv- 
T«s),  and  had  been  allowed  by  Augustus  to  settle 
in  the  Trans-Tiberine  part  of  the  city,  and  to  fol- 
low their  own  religious  customs  unmolested  (comp. 
Horace,  Sat.  i.  4,  143,  i.  9,  70).  The  expulsion 
from  Home  took  place  A.  n.  19;  and  it  is  an  in- 
genious conjecture  of  Mr.  Humphry's  {Comm.  on 
Arts.,  ad  loc.)  that  those  who  were  thus  banished 
from  Italy  may  have  found  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
and  that,  as  having  sufl^red  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion,  they  were  Hkely  to  be  foremost  in  the  op|io- 
sition  to  a  teacher  like  Stephen,  whom  they  looked 
on  as  impuyuing  the  sacredness  of  all  that  they 
most  revered.  E.  II.  P. 

LIB'NAH  (n33b  [whUeness,  splendor]: 
[l.'om.]  A«/3ra,  Aff^vd,  Ao^va.  [Ao/St-tf,  Ao^viv, 
Vat.  also]  Arj/ura,  livva  \  Ali-x.  [also]  Af/S^vo, 
[Audixva.]  Ao0eva,  Ao$eya\  [Sin.  in  Is.  xxxvii. 
8.]  Ao/xi'a  :  J^ibnn,  Lnbana,  Lebmi,  Lobiia),  a  city 
which  lay  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  Holy  Land. 
It  was  taken  l)y  Joshua  immediately  after  the  rout 
of  IV'th-horon.  That  eventful  day  w.as  ended  by 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  Makkkuaii  (Josh. 


n  In  CjTcne  one  fourth,  in  Alexandria  two  fiftlic 
of  the  whole  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2,  xiv.  10,  §  1,  xix.  5, 
J  2;  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  7 ;  c.  y«p.  2,§4). 

fe  •  Wk'Selcr  rcgiirds  Koi  before  Kvprivaiuv  R«expll- 
e*t1»e  ("namely,  to  wif),  and  honco  makes  all  those 
enumeniteil  Ubertinos  (lihtrlini)  and  members  of  one 
knd  the  hiiuio  sjmigoguo.  He  thus  Bnds  evidenre  here 
that  I'liul  WHS  n  liheriiiiiif,  or  the  dtwcendant  of  one,  Hud 
iCfiuired  his  Itoniitn  citizenship  In  thiit  way.  (See  his 
Vhrnnolii!.'!-  ilfs  Ai>nsl.  Zr/Va/ffr.i,  p.  03.)  This  construi-- 
Uon  In  fdired  iind  uiiteimble.  The  distribution  of  the 
•reral  nutionulitivs  (us  BuggcstoU  abore)  has  Its  anal- 


ogy in  modern  Jewish  customs  in  the  Eist.  At  Jeru- 
stilem,  for  example,  the  Jews,  who  are  mostly  of  foR-ign 
origin,  are  divided  into  connnunlties  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct uccordiug  to  the  couutries  from  which  they  come, 
and  they  assemble  for  worship  in  different  congrega- 
tions or  synngogues.  At  .*//""/  also,  in  Onlllee,  wliere 
the  Jews  are  somewhat  numerous,  they  nppropriiit* 
fr)ur  of  their  s>  imgogues  to  the  Spanish  and  Araldao 
Jews,  and  four  to  the  (leniian  and  I'oUsh  Jews.  H. 
t  U'lltseU  gives  no  infuruiatiou  Iwyoud  the  fikct  Jut« 
mentioned. 
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I.  28) ;  and  then  the  host  —  "  Joshua,  and  all  Is- 
rael with  him"  —  moved  on  to  Libnah,  which  was 
ilso  totally  destroyed,  its  king  and  all  its  inhabi- 
tants (.Josh.  X.  23,  30,  32,  39,  xii.  15).  The  next 
place  taken  was  Lachish. 

Libnali  belonged  to  the  district  oi  the' Shefelah, 
the  maritime  lowland  of  Judah,  among  the  cities 
of  which  district  it  is  enumerated  (Josh.  xv.  42), 
not  in  close  connection  with  either  IMakkedah  or 
Lackigh,  but  in  an  independent  group  of  nine 
towns,  among  which  are  Keilah,  Mareshah,  and 
Nezib."  Libnah  was  appropriated  with  its  "  sub- 
urbs "  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  1  Chr.  vi.  57). 
In  the  reiLcn  of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
it  "  revolted  "  from  Judah  at  the  same  time  with 
Edoni  (2  K.  viii.  22;  2  Chr.  xxi.  10);  but,  beyond 
the  fact  of  their  simultaneous  occurreiice,  there  is 
no  apparent  connection  between  the  two  events. 
On  completing  or  relinquishing  the  siege  of  Lachish 
—  which  of  the  two  is  not  quite  certain  —  Sen- 
nacherib laid  siege  to  Libnah  (2  K.  xix.  8;  Is. 
sxxvii.  8).  While  there  he  was  joined  by  liab- 
ehakeh  and  the  part  of  the  army  which  had  visited 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  xix.  8;  Is.  xxxvii.  8),  and  received 
the  intelligence  of  Tirhakah"s  approach;  and  it 
would  appear  that  at  Libnah  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  army  took  place,  though  the  statements 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  and  of  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  1, 
§  4)  place  it  at  Pelusium.*  (See  Kawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  480.) 

It  was  the  native  place  of  Hamutal,  or  Hamital, 
the  queen  of  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K. 
xxiii.  31)  and  Zedekiah  (xxiv.  18;  Jer.  Hi.  1).  It 
is  in  this  connection  that  its  name  appears  for  the 
last  time  in  the  Bible. 

Libnah  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  Onomasticon  (s.  v.  \eeva  and  "  Lebna  ")  merely 
as  a  village  of  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis.  Its 
site  has  hitherto  escaped  not  only  discovery,  but, 
until  lately,  even  conjecture.  Professor  Stanley 
(S.  f  P.  207  note,  258  note),  on  the  ground  of  the 
accordance  of  the  name  Libnah  (white)  with  the 
"  Blanchegarde  "  of  the  Crusaders,  and  of  both  with 
the  appearance  of  the  place,  would  locate  it  at 
Tell  es-SaJieh,  "  a  white-faced  hill .  . .  which  forms 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
plain,"  and  is  situated  5  miles  N.W.  of  Beit- 
Jibrin.  But  Tell  es-SnJieh  has  claims  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Gath,  which  are  considered  under  that 
head  in  this  work.  Van  de  Velde  places  it  with 
confidence  at  Ardk  el-Merisliiyeh,  a  hill  about 
4  miles  W.  of  Beit^Jibrin,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  "the  only  site  between  Sumeil  (Makkedah) 
and  Uin  Lakhis  (Lachish)  showing  an  ancient  for- 
tified position"  {Memoir,  330;  in  his  Syria  and 
Palestine  it  is  not  named).  But  as  neither  Um 
Lakhis  nor  Sumeil,  especially  the  latter,  are  iden- 
tified with  certainty,  the  conjecture  must  l;e  left  for 
further  exploration.  One  thing  must  not  be  over- 
looked, that  although  Libnah  is  in  the  lists  of  Josh. 
XV.  specified  as  being  in  the  lowland,  yet  3  of  the 
8  towns  which  form  its  group  have  been  actually 
identified  as  "situated  among  the  mountains  to  the 


n  The  sites  of  thes^  have  all  beeu  discovered,  not 
in  the  lowlaral,  as  they  are  specified,  but  iu  the  moun 
tains  immeaiately  to  the  south  aud  east  of  Beil-Jibr'ni. 

b  The  aooount  of  BerosuB,  quoted  by  JoBephus  (Ant. 
K.  1,  §  5),  is  that  the  destruction  took  place  when  Sen- 
aacherib  had  reached  Jerusalem,  after  his  Egyptian 
tfp»dition,  on  the  first  ni^ht  of  the  siege-  His  words 
jn,  "XnocrTpe\liai  .  .     . .  tii  to.  'Upoaofwina  ...     .  itaTa 
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immediate  S.  and  E.  of  Beit-Jibyin.—- The  name 
is  also  found  in  Shihor-Libnatii.  G. 

LIBNAH  (HD^b:  Sam.  n3::b :  and  M 
the  LXX.  [Vat.]  Ae/iuiva;  [Rom.]  Alex.  Aej3coi/a: 

Lebna),  one  of  the  stations  at  which  the  Israelites 
encamped,  on  their  journey  between  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai  and  Kadesh.  It  was  the  fifth  in  the 
series,  and  lay  between  Rimmon-parez  and  Rissah 
(Num.  xxxiii.  20,  21.)  If  el-Hudherah  be  Haze- 
roth,  then  Libnah  would  be  situated  somewhere  on 
the  western  border  of  the  iElanitic  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea.  But  no  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  only  conjecture  which  appears  to 
have  been  made  concerning  it  is  that  it  was  iden- 
tical with  Laban,  mentioned  in  Deut.  i.  1.  The 
word  in  Hebrew  signifies  "white,"  and  in  that  case 
may  {wint  either  to  the  color  of  the  spot  or  to  the 
presence  of  white  poplar  (Stanley,  S.  (f  P.  App. 
§  77).  Count  Bertou  in  his  recent  Etude,  le  Mont 
//or,  etc.,  I860,  endeavors  to  identify  Libnah  with 
the  city  of  Judah  noticed  in  the  foregoing  article. 
But  there  is  little  in  his  arguments  to  support  this 
theory,  while  the  position  assigned  to  Libnah  of 
Judah  —  in  the  Shefelnh  or  maritime  district,  not 
amongst  the  towns  of  "the  South,"  which  latter 
form  a  distinct  division  of  the  territory  of  the 
tribe,  in  proximity  to  Edom  —  seems  of  itself  to  be 
fatal  to  it. 

The  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Codex  and  Ver- 
sion, Lebonah,  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  but  not 
appxi'ently  by  any  other  authority.  The  Targum 
Pseudojonathan  on  the  passage  pla3's  with  the 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  later  Jewish 
writings :  "  Libnah,  a  place,  the  boundary  of  which 
is  a  building  of  brickwork,"  as  if  the  name  were 
(1357,  Lebenah,  a  brick.  G. 

LIB'NI  ("^3?^  [white] :  Ao$evi  ;  [Vat.  M. 
-vei,  exe.  Ex.  vi.  17:]  Lohni,  and  once.  Num.  iii. 
18,  Lebni).  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Gershom,  the 
son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  17;  Num.  iii.  18;  1  Chr.  vi. 
17,  20),  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Lib- 

KITES. 

2.  [Vat.  Xo^evei.l  The  son  of  MahU,  or  Ma- 
hali,  son  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  29),  as  the  text  at 
present  stands.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  is 
the  same  with  the  preceding,  and  that  something 
has  been  omitted  (comp.  vv.  29  with  20,  42) 
[Mahli,  1.] 

LIB'NITES,  THE  (^33^?!  [patr.  sea 
above]:  6  Aofffvi;  [Vat.  AoPe'vei-]  Lobni,  Leb- 
nitiea,  se.fami/ia),  the  descendants  of  Libni,  eldest 
son  of  Gershom,  who  formed  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  great  Levitical  family  of  Gershou- 
ites  (Num.  iii.  21,  xxvi.  58). 

LIB'YA  (Ai^vr),  Alalia-  [Libya])  occurs  only 
in  Acts  ii.  10,'^'  in  the  periphrasis  "the  parts  of 
Libya  about  Cyrene "  (ra  /ii6>7j  t^s  Ai/Sutjs  ttJj 
Kara  Kvfjrivriv),  which  obviously  means  the  Cyre- 
naica.  Similar  expressions  are  used  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius  {Ai^vT]  T)  irepl  Kvp^fji/r]!/,  liii.  12)  and  Josephui 


rrjv  npiuTrfv  rijc  TroAtopKia?  vvktol  Siatjideipovrai,,  etc. 
Professor  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  iucliues  to  agrel 
with  the  Jewish  tradition,  which  pUices  the  event  in 
the  pass  of  Beth-horou,  and  therefore  on  the  road  bo 
tween  Libnah  and  Jerusalem  {S.  ^-  P.  207  note). 

c  *  The  A.  V.  has  "Libya"  for  tS^^j  j^  g^^ 
XXX.  5,  aud  xxxviii.  5.  H. 
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(/)  irphs  Kupvyriv  hi^v-r),  Anl.  xvi.  G,  §  1),  as 
noticeil  in  tlie  article  Cykkne.  The  name  l-ihya 
is  applied  by  tiie  Greek  and  Honian  writers  to  tlie 
African  continent,  j,'enerally  however  excluding 
Ej;}-pt.  The  consideration  of  this  and  its  nwre 
restricted  uses  has  no  place  in  this  work.  The 
Hebrews,  whose  peo^raphy  deals  with  nations  rather 
than  countries,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  genius 
of  Shemites,  never  generalizes,  had  no  names  for 
continents  or  other  large  tracts  comprising  several 
countries  ethnologically  or  otherwise  distinct:  the 
single  mention  is  therefore  of  Greek  origin.  Some 
account  of  the  Lubini,  or  primitive  Libyans,  as 
well  as  of  tiie  Jews  in  the  Cyrenaica,  is  given 
in  other  articles.    [Lumji;  Cykene.J    K.  S.  P. 

*  LIB^'ANS  (="2^:  A/ySuej:  Lyhia],  A.  V. 
Dan.  xi.  43.  should  be  Luni:M.  In  Jer.  xlvi.  9  it 
should  be  Put  (I^^C  :  Ai/Sues  :  Libij(s).        H. 


<rKvi(piS,  iTKvi-nfi'  sclniphes,  clnifts).  This  word 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16,  17,  18, 
mid  in  Ps.  cv.  31:  both  of  which  passages  have 
reference  to  the  third  great  plague  of  Egypt.  In 
Exodus  the  miracle  is  recordetl,  while  in  the  Psalm 
grateful  remembrance  of  it  is  made.  The  Hebrew 
word  "  —  which,  with  some  slight  variation,  occurs 
only  in  Ex.  viii.  10,  17,  18,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  31  — has 
given  occasion  to  whole  pages  of  discussion ;  some 
commentators  —  amongst  whom  may  be  cited  Mi- 
chaelis  (Snppl.  s.  v.),  Oedmann  (in  Vernmch. 
Samin.  i.  vi.  p.  80\  Kosenmiiller  {Sclwl.  in  Ex.  viii. 

12),  Harenberg  (Obs.  Crit.  cle  ^33,  in  Miscelt. 
Lips.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  617).  Dr.  Gefldes  (Ci-it. 
Hem.  Ex.  viii.  17),  Dr.  Harris  (X'lt.  Hist,  of 
Bible),  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  authority  of 
Philo  {De  17<.  Mos.  ii.  97,  ed.  Mangey)and  Origen 
{Horn.  Tert.  in  F.xod.),  and  indeed  modern  writers 
generally  —  suppo.se  that  gnats  are  the  animals 
intended  by  the  original  word ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Jewish  IJabbis,  Josephus  {Anl.  ii.  14,  § 
3),  Bochart  {/litrvz.  iii.  457,  ed.  Kosenm.),  Mon- 
tanus,  Munster  (Cfit.  Sac.  in  Ex.  viii.  12),  Bryant 
(Plnc/ues  of  lujypt,  p.  56),  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
•re  in  favor  of  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  The 
old  versions,  the  (Jhaldee  paraphrase,  the  Targunis 
of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  the  Syriac,  the  Samari 
tan  Pentateuch,  the  Arabic,  are  claimed  by  Bochart 
as  supporting  the  opinion  that  lice  are  here  in- 
tended. Another  writer  believes  he  can  identify 
the  chinmiii  with  some  worm-like  creatures  (per- 
haps some  kind  of  Hculopendriikt)  called  tarrentes, 
mentioned  in  Vinisaufs  account  of  the  expedition 
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of  Ilichard  I.  into  the  Holy  [.and,  and  which  bt 
tiieir  bites  during  the  night-time  occ;isioncd  extreme 
pain  (Harmer's  Observitt.  Clarke's  ed.  iii.  549). 
With  regard  to  this  last  theory  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that,  as  it  has  not  a  word  of  proof  or  authority 
to  supiwrf  it,  it  may  at  once  be  rejected  as  fanciful 
Those  who  believe  that  the  plague  was  one  of  gnntt 
or  iiHwjuiloes  appear  to  ground  their  opinion  solely 
on  the  authority  of  the  LXX.,  or  rather  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Greek  word  aKvi^is,  as  given 
by  Philo  {Dt  Vit.  Mos..  ii.  97)  and  Origen  (//<>w. 
///.  in  Jixorlum).  The  advocates  of  the  other 
theory,  that  lice  are  the  animals  meant  by  chinnhn, 
and  not  t/nals,  base  their  arguments  upon  these 
facts:  (1)  because  the  chinnhn  sprang  from  the 
dust,  whereas  gnats  come  from  the  M-aters;  (2) 
because  (jwits,  tliough  they  may  greatly  irritate  men 
and  bea.-its,  cannot  jiroperly  be  said  to  be  "  in " 
them;  (3)  because  their  name  is  derived  from  a 
root  *  which  signifies  '•  to  establish,"  or  "  to  fix," 
which  cannot  be  said  of  (jmits ;  (4)  because  if  rpintM 
are  intendetl,  then  the  fourth  plague  of  flies  would 
be  unduly  anticipated;  (5)  because  the  Talmudists 
use  the  word  chinnak  in  the  singular  number  to 
mean  a  louse  ;  as  it  is  said  in  the  Trentise  on  the 
S'lbb'ith,  "  As  is  the  n)an  who  slays  a  camel  on 
the  Sabbath,  so  is  he  who  slays  a  huse  on  Ihe 
Sabbath."  <■■ 

Let  us  examine  these  arguments  as  briefly  as 
fjossible.  First,  the  LXX.  has  been  quoted  as  a 
direct  proof  that  chiunhii  means  (jnats ;  and  cer- 
tainly in  such  a  matter  as  the  one  before  us  it  ia 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  authority  of 
the  translators,  who  dwelt  in  Eg>7)t,  and  therefore 
must  be  considered  good  authorities  on  this  sul  ject. 
But  is  it  quite  clear  that  the  Greek  word  they 
made  use  of  has  so  limited  a  signification  ?  Does 
the  Greek  ffKv'i\\i  or  Kvi\]i  mean  a  ijnutf'l  I^t  the 
reader,  however,  read  carefully  the  passages  quoted 
in  tiie  foot-notes,  and  he  will  see  at  once  that  at 
any  rate  there  is  very  considerable  doulit  whether 
(iny  <m»  particular  animal  is  denoted  by  the  Greek 
word.  In  the  few  passages  where  it  occurs  in 
Greek  authors  the  word  seems  to  [wint  in  some 
instances  clearl}'  enough  to  the  well-known  pests  of 
field  and  garden,  the  planl-lice  or  apliuhs.  By  the 
crKv\^  (V  X'^P'h  ^''®  proverb  referred  to  in  the  note, 
is  very  likely  meant  one  of  those  small  active 
jumping  insects,  common  under  leaves  and  under 
the  bark  of  trees,  known  to  entomologists  by  the 
name  of  spring-tails  (Pwluridce).  The  Greek  lex- 
icographers, having  the  derivation  of  the  word  in 
iew,  genendly  define  it  to  be  some  small  worm- 
like  creature  that  eats  away  wood ;  if  they  used  the 


a  Considerable  doubt  has  been  entortJiined  by  some 
•cholars  iis  to  the  orijpn  of  the  word.  See  the  remarks 
n'  Oesenius  and  Kiirst. 

6   ]^3.      But  see  0c9.   "Dies.  g.  v    ]3. 
c   De  Sablj.  cap.  14,  fol.  107,  b. 
<*  <TKvi\li.  ^u)or  xAwpoi"  re  itat  TfTpairrtpov'  and 
Kvi^  (xvixji).   ^uiov  nTy)v6v,  6/ioioi'  Kiuvum. 

(Ile!<ych.  LfX.  8.  v.) 

Kvint<:,  CDi/xara  ra  nepifit^piontya,  Ka'i  ^u><)^ia  Ti>v 

9Kviifi,  ^woc  xAwpoi'  TC  xai  TtTpairrtpoV  ^i>ov  Ktovio- 
1tiiit%'  ^iaov  fiiKpov  fuAoi^o-yoi'. 

(PhaTorin,  .i.  v.) 
V  »n>\<li  iv  xwpa. 

Phryn.  (Lob.i  d.  400.     Plut.  il.  rm,  D. 


Tbeophra-stus  (Hist.  Bant.  ii.  cap.  ult.)  sjieakg  of 
o-Kviirfs,  and  calls  theui  worms.  Dioscoridiw  (ill.  rf« 
U.ino)  speaks  of  the  well-lcnown  viscid  fecrotion  on  th« 
leaves  of  plants  and  trees,  and  says  that  when  thli 
moisture  is  dried  up,  auimalrules  like  guats  appear 
(«r)pt'6ia  Kiui<u)7r<ii«i;.')).  In  anotbwr  place  (T.  181)  he 
calls  them  tncioATjitet.  No  doubt  piaiit-lice  are  meant. 
.\ctiu8  ^ii.  9)  speaks  of  Kvi<\)e%,  by  which  word  h« 
clearly  means  plant-lice,  or  aphidet.  Aristophanes 
assixiate.i  the  Kj-iVt?  (aphides)  with  i^rji-e?  (pill-flie»), 
and  ."peaks  of  them  as  injuring  the  young  shooU  of 
tlie  vines  (yttvj,  p.  427).  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  viii.  8, 
§  y)  s|ieiiks  of  a  bird,  woodiifcktr,  which  ho  t«rm« 
KvinoKirfOt.  Onabi  are  for  the  most  part  taken  on  ttl« 
wing ;  but  the  Kviirc;  here  alluded  to  are  doublleM 
the  various  kinds  of  ants,  larvfr,  ai>hi<lfs,  l-iiismidm, 
cnrrinir.  nni.tcidee,  etc.  etc.,  which  are  fouud  00  ttal 
Wvut  uud  under  the  bark  of  traas 
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term  wiiiged  the  winged  aphis  is  most  Ukely  in- 
tended, and  perhaps  vevniiculus  may  soiuetinifts 
refer  to  the  wingless  individual.  Because,  however, 
the  lexicons  occasionally  say  tiiat  the  jkj/ii|/  is  like 
K  ynut  (the  "green  and  four-winged  insect  "of 
Hesychius),  many  commentators  have  come  to  the 
hasty  conclusion  that  some  species  of  gnat  is  de- 
noted by  the  Greek  term;  but  resemblance  by  no 
means  constitutes  identitj",  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  insect,  the  aphis,  even  though  it  be  winged,  is 
far  more  closely  alhed  to  the  wingless  louse  {pedic- 
ulus)  than  it  is  to  the  gnat,  or  to  any  species  of 
the  family  Culicidce ;  for  the  term  li<-e,  as  applied 
to  the  various  kinds  of  aphides  {Phytophlhirin,  as 
is  their  appropriate  scientific  name),  is  by  no  means 
merely  one  of  analogy.  The  wingless  aphis  is  in 
appearance  somewhat  similar  to  the  pediculu» ; 
and  indeed  a  great  authority,  Burmeister,  arranges 
the  Anoplura,  the  order  to  which  the  pediculus 
belongs,  with  the  Rhyncola,  which  contains  the 
Bub-order  flomoptera,  to  which  tlie  aphides  belong. 
Hence,  by  an  appropriate  transfer,  the  same  word 
which  in  Arabic  means  pediculus  is  applied  in  one 
of  its  significations  to  the  "  thistle  black  with 
plant-lice."  Every  one  who  has  observed  the  this- 
tles of  this  country  black  mth  the  peculiar  species 
that  infests  them  can  see  the  force  of  the  meaning 
assigned  to  it  in  the  Arabic  language." 

Again,  almost  all  the  passages  where  the  Greek 
word  occurs  speak  of  the  animal,  be  it  what  it  may, 
as  being  injurious  to  plants  or  trees;  it  cannot 
therefore  be  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  any 
ffnnt  {cuUx  or  simulium),  for  the  Culicidce  are  emi- 
nently blood-suckers,  not  vegetable-feeders.^ 

Oedmann  (  Vermisch.  Sainnilung.  i.  ch.  .vi.)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  species  of  mosquito  denoted  by 
the  chinnini  is  probably  some  minute  kind  allied 
to  the  Cultx  1-eptans,  s.  pulicaris  of  Linnceus. 
That  such  an  insect  might  have  been  the  instru- 
ment God  made  use  of  in  the  third  plague  with 
which  He  visited  the  Egyptians  is  readily  granted, 
80  far  as  the  irritating  powers  of  the  creature  are 
toncerned,  for  the  members  of  the  geims  Simulium 
(sand-fly )  are  a  temble  pest  in  those  locaUties  where 
they  abound.  But  no  proof  at  all  can  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  theory. 

Bryant,  in  illustrating  the  propriety  of  the  plague 
being  one  of  lice,  has  the  following  very  just 
remarks:  "The  Egyptians  affected  great  external 
purity,  and  were  very  nice  both  in  their  persons 
and  clothing.  .  .  .  Uncommon  care  was  taken  not 
to  harbor  any  vermin.  They  were  particularly 
solicitous  on  this  head ;  thinking  it  would  be  a 
great  profanation  of  the  temple  which  they  entered 
if  any  animalcule  of  this  sort  were  concealed  in 
their  garments."  And  we  learn  from  Herodotus 
that  so  scrupulous  were  the  priests  on  this  point 
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a    A  ^'»'      "Nigricans  et  quasi  pediculis   obsitus 

Hpparuit  carduus  "  (Gol.  Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.). 

b  TUe  mosquito  and  gnat  belong  to  the  family  of 
Cidicida.  The  Simulium,  to  which  genus  the  Cidex 
replans  (Un.)  belongs,  is  comprised  under  the  family 
Tipulida.  This  is  a  northern  sjjecies,  and  probably 
not  found  in  Egypt.  The  Simulia,  or  sand-flies,  are 
most  inveterate  blood-suckers,  whose  bites  often  give 
*ise  to  very  painful  swellings. 

Although  Origen  and  Philo  both  understand  by  the 
4icek  aKviip  some  minute  winged  iniieet  that  stings, 
yet  thfir  testimony  by  no  means  proves  that  a  similar 


that  they  used  to  shave  the  hair  off  their  heads  and 
bodies  every  third  day  for  fear  of  harboring  any 
louse  while  occupied  in  tiieir  sacred  duties  (Herod, 
ii.  37).  "  We  may  hence  see  what  an  abhorrence 
the  Egyptians  showed  towards  this  sort  of  vermin, 
and  that  the  judgments  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  were  adapted  to  their  prejudices"  (Bryant's 
Oltstrvatiuiis,  etc.,  p.  56). 

The  evidence  of  the  old  versions-,  adduced  by 
Bochart  in  support  of  his  opinion,  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Hoseumtiller  and  Geddes,  who  will 
not  allow  that  the  words  used  by  the  Syriac,  the 
Chaldee,  and  the  Arabic  versions,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Hebrew  word  cidnmm.  can  properly  \» 
translated  lice  ;  but  the  interpretations  which  they 
themselves  allow  to  these  words  apply  better  to  lice 
than  to  (jwits ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
normal  meaning  of  the  words  in  all  these  three 
versions,  and  indisputably  in  the  Arabic,  appUes  to 
lice.  It  is  readily  granted  that  some  of  tlae  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  Bochart  {Hie)-oz.  iii.  457, 
ed.  f toseiuu. )  and  his  consentients  are  unsatisfactory. 
As  the  plague  was  certaiidy  miraculous,  nothing 
can  be  ^deduced  from  the  assertion  made  that  the 
ciiiiinim  sprang  from  the  dust;  neither  is  Bochart'B 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  accepted  by  scholara 
generally.  Much  force  however  is  contained  in  the 
Talmudical  use  of  the  word  cinnnah,  to  express  a 
luuse,  though  Gesenius  asserts  that  nothing  can  be 
adduced  thence. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  much  appears  cer- 
tain, that  those  commentators  who  assert  that  chin- 
nim  means  ynats  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
without  suflicient  authority ;  they  have  based  their 
arguments  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  LXX., 
though  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  Greek 
word  used  by  these  translators  has  any  reference  to 
(jivUs ;  <^  the  Greek  word,  which  probably  originally 
denoted  any  small  irritating  creature,  being  derived 
from  a  root  which  means  to  bile,  to  r/miw,  was 
used  in  this  general  sense,  and  selected  by  the 
LXX.  translators  to  express  the  original  word, 
which  has  an  origin  kindred  to  that  of  the  Greek 
word,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  which  they  did 
not  know.  They  had  in  view  the  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  term  chinnah,  from  chund/i,  "  to  gnaw," 
and  most  appropriately  rendered  it  by  the  Greek 
word  Kvi\p,  from  Kvaco,  "to  gnaw."  It  appears 
therefore  that  there  is  not  sufficient  authority  for 
departing  from  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.,  which 
renders  the  Hebrew  word  by  lice ;  and  as  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  many  of  the  old  versions, 
it  is  best  to  rest  contented  with  it.  At  any  rate  the 
point  is  still  open,  and  no  hasty  conclusion  can  be 
adopted  concendng  it.  W.  H. 

LIEUTENANTS  (□•'33n"^tt7nS).      Ths 


use  of  the  term  was  restricted  to  it  by  the  LXX. 
translators.  It  has  been  shown,  from  the  quotations 
given  above,  that  the  Greek  word  has  a  wide  significa- 
tion :  it  is  an  aphis,  a  worm,  a  Jlea,  or  a  spring-tail  — 
in  fact  any  small  insect-like  animal  that  bites ;  and 
all  therefore  that  should  legitimately  be  deduced  from 
the  words  of  these  two  writers  is  that  they  applied  in 
this  instance  to  some  irritating  winged  insect  a  term 
which,  from  its  derivation,  so  appropriately  describes 
its  irritating  properties.  Their  insect  seems  to  refej 
to  some  species  of  miJge  {Ceralopogon). 

c  If  the  LXX.  understood  gnats  by  the  Bebrevi 
term,  why  did  not  these  translators  use  some  weU- 
known  Greek  name  for  gnat.,  as  kui'ui^  or  cmtk  ? 
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Hebrew  acliriMrnpnn  was  the  official  title  <if  tlie 
gatriips  "  or  vicerojs.who  governed  the  provinces  of 
the  I'ersian  empire;  it  is  rendered  "lieutenant"  in 
Efith.  iii.  12,  viii.  9,  ix.  3;  Ezr.  viii.  ;j(i,  and 
•'  prince  "  iu  Dan.  iii.  2,  vi.  l,&c.         W.  L.  15. 

LIGN  ALOES.     [Aloes.] 

LIGURE  (Cirb,  leshem:  \iy{,piov\  Aid. 
iipyvpiov',  -Uex.  vaKivdos-  Uyurius).  A  precious 
stone  lueatioued  \v.  Ex.  xxviii.  10,  xxxix.  12,  as  the 
first  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate. "  And  the  third  row,  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and 
an  aiuethyst."  It  is  impossible  to  say,  witli  any 
certainty,  what  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
term,  i'hc  LXX.  version  generally,  the  A'ul;;ate 
and  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  5.  §  7),  understand  the  lyn- 
cuviuin  or  liijwium  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable dirticulty  to  identify  the  Uyurium  of  the  an- 
cients with  any  known  precious  stone.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward and  .some  old  commentators  have  supposed  that 
it  was  some  kind  of  btltmniie,  because,  as  these  fos- 
sils contain  bituminous  particles,  they  have  thought 
that  they  have  been  able  to  detect,  upon  heating  or 
rubbing  pieces  of  them,  the  al>surcl  origin  which 
Theophrastus  {Froy.  ii.  28,  31,  xv.  2,  ed.  Schnei- 
der) and  riiiiy  (//.  N.  xxxvii.  iii.)  ascribe  to  the 
lyncuriiim.  Others  have  imagined  that  amber  is 
denoted  by  this  word;  but  Theophrastus,  in  t!ie 
passage  cited  above,  has  given  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  stone,  and  clearly  distinguishes  it  from 
eltctron,  or  amber.  Amber,  moreover,  is  too  soft 
for  engraving  uiton;  while  the  li/ncuiium  was  a 
hard  stone,  out  of  which  seals  were  made.  Anoth- 
er interpretation  seeks  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the 
country  of  Liguria  (Genoa),  where  the  stone  was 
found,  but  makes  no  attempt  at  identification. 
Others  again,  without  reason,  suppose  the  opal  to 
he  meant  (Ko.sennuill.  /SV/(.  in  lix.  xxviii.  19). 
Dr.  Watson  {i'liil.  Tram.  vol.  li.  p.  394)  identi- 
fies it  with  the  tourmaline.  Beckmann  {lllsl.  In- 
vent, i.  87,  Bohn)  believes,  with  Braun,  Epiphanius, 
and  J.  de  Laet,  that  the  description  of  the  /</««/- 
rium  agrees  well  with  the  hyacinth  stone  of  modern 
mineralogists.*  With  this  supjjosition  Mill  {Notes 
on  Theophrastus  on  Stones,  §  50,  p.  IGG)  and  Bos- 
enmiiUer  {Mlneral.o/ Bible,  p.  3(!,  Bib.  Cab.)  agree. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  opinion  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  for  there  is  the  following  diffi- 
culty in  the  identification  of  the  lyncurium  with  the 
hyacinth.  Theophrastus,  speaking  of  the  pro{;erties 
of  the  lyncurium,  says  that  it  attracts  not  only 
light  particles  of  wood,  but  fragments  of  iron  and 
brass.  Now  there  is  no  peculiar  attractive  power  in 
the  hyacinth;  nor  is  Beckmann's  explanation  of 
this  point  sufficient.  He  says:  "If  we  consider 
its  (.the  lyncurium's)  attracting  of  small  bodies  in 
the  same  light  which  our  hyacinth  hae  in  comr.x)n 
with  :Jl  stones  of  the  glassy  sjn-cies,  I  cannot  »ec 
anything  to  controvert  this  opinion,  and  to  induce 
us  to  believe  the  lyncutium  and  the  tourmalint  to 
be  the  same."     But  surely  the  lyncurium,  what- 

a  Tho  L.YX.  givea  (j-arpainn,  o-TpaTijyo?,  and  viraroc 
tb«  Vulgate  sainipm  uiid  prinrr/is.  jtoth  Uie  Hebrew 
and  the  (Jreck  words  iiro  moditioatioiis  of  tlie  giinie 
Ban.^krit  root :  liut  pliilolngiKt*  are  not  agreed  as  to  tlie 
fonu  or  ineaninB  of  the  word.  (ieseniuH  {T/us.  p.  74) 
«4o(it«  the  opinion  of  Von  Hohleii  that  it  comes  from 
kiliatriija-pali,  iiie.iiiing  "  warrior  of  the  host."  Pott 
{Etyin.  Vonrh.  I'ref.  p.  08)  suggests  other  deriTatioiis 
Bon)  li  oiisoimnce  with  tho  position  of  the  sttraps  m 
tiril  raw.  mt  than  military  rulurs. 
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ever  it  be,  had  in  a  marked  manner  mu./netic  prop- 
ties  ;  indeed,  the  term  was  applied  to  the  stoiM 
on  this  \ery  account,  for  the  Greek  name  liyurion 
appears  to  be  derived  from  Kei^e^v,  "  to  lick,"  "to 
attract;  "  and  doubtless  was  selected  by  the  LXX. 
translators  for  this  reason  to  expi-ess  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  has  a  similar  derivation.'^  More  prob- 
able, though  still  inconclusive,  a])pears  the  opinion 
of  those  who  identify  the  lyncurium  with  the  tour- 
maline, or  more  definitely  with  the  red  variety 
known  as  rubellite,  which  is  a  hard  stone  and  used 
as  a  gem,  and  sometimes  sold  for  red  sajphire. 
Tourmaline  becomes,  as  is  well  known,  electrically 
polar  when  heated.  Beckmann's  olijecfion,  that 
"had  Theophrastus  been  acquainted  with  the 
tourmaline,  he  would  have  remarked  that  it  did  not 
acquire  its  attractive  power  till  it  wa-s  heated,"  is 
answered  by  his  own  admission  on  the  passage, 
quoted  from  the  JJistoire  de  I' Academic  for  1717, 
p.  7  (see  Beckmann,  i.  91). 

Tourmaline  is  a  mineral  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Duke  de  Nova  purcha.sed  two  of 
these  stones  in  Holland,  whicli  are  there  called 
aschentrikker.  Linnoeus,  in  his  ])rcface  to  the 
Flora  Zeylandica,  mentions  the  stone  under  the 
name  of  lapis  electricus  from  Ceylon.  The  natives 
call  it  lournamal  (vid.  Phil.  Trans,  in  loc.  cit.). 
Many  of  the  precious  stones  which  were  in  the  jjos- 
session  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings 
were  no  doubt  obtained  from  the  ligj'ptians,  wlio 
might  ha\e  procured  from  the  Tyrian  merchants 
specimens  from  even  India  and  Ceylon,  etc.  The 
fine  specimen  of  rubellite  now  in  the  British  Muse- 
um belonged  formerly  to  the  King  of  Ava. 

The  word  liyure  is  unknown  in  modem  mine- 
ralogy. Phillips  {.Mineral.  87)  mentions  lifjurile, 
the  fragments  of  which  are  uneven  and  transparent, 
with  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  occurs  in  a  sort  of  talcose 
rock  in  the  banks  of  a  river  in  the  Apennines. 

The  claim  of  rubellite  to  be  the  leshem  of  Scrip- 
ture is  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  j^erhaps  better  than 
that  of  the  other  minerals  which  writers  have  from 
time  to  time  endeavored  to  identify  with  it. 

W.  H. 

LIK'HI  i^n^p^,  [leanted]:  Aanlfi;  [Vat. 
AaKeti/xi]  Alex.  AuKeia:  Led),  a  Manassite,  son 
of  Sheniida.  the  son  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

*  LIKING  (A.  v.),  as  a  noun,means  "condi- 
tion," Job  xxxix.  14:  "  Their  young  ones  are  in 
good  likiny;  "  and  as  a  participle  (C^CPT), 
"conditioned  "  (Dau.  i.  10):  "  Why  should  he  see 
your  faces  worse  likiric/  than  the  children  which  are 
of  yotir  sort  ?  "  H. 

LILY  i)^^^^\  shmhan,  naiTItT,  shoshan. 
tuih  ;fp('i/o«',  Matt.  vi.  28,29).  The  Hebrew  word 
is  rendered  '■  rose"  in  the  Chaldee  Targum,  and  by 
Maimonidcs  and  other  rabbinical  writers,  with  the 
exception  of  Kimchi  and  Ben  Melech,  who  in  I  K. 
vii.  19  translated  it  by  "  violet."       lu  the  Juda-o- 


b  Uiujoliing,  p.  342,  from  Dutens,  Dis  Pirnts  prr. 
cieiisis,  |i  (jl,  says,  "  the  Injae  in  I  h  is  not  found  in  tlM 
Kiut.'"  This  is  incorrect,  for  it  occurs  iu  Egvpt.  Cey- 
lou,  and  tho  Eu«t  luilies  (v.  Miuenil.  and  CrynUll. 
Orr's  Circle  of  Sciences,  p.  615). 

c  Tlift.  a.  V.  Dirb.  Fiirst  says  of  Cti?  V,  ''c  ijot 
noR  fugit  origo.  Targ.  Tertit,  "'"I'^p^f^.  h.  e.  Or 
Ktyxpoi,  de  quo  Smiris  {S/tamir)  genere  t.  PU» 
xx*l»  4." 
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Spanish  version  of  the  Canticles,  shiis>i(tn  and  sho- 
ihanndh  are  always  translated  lij  ros  <  ;  Imt  in  Hos. 
xiv.  5  the  latter  is  rendered  lirio.  Hnt  Kpivov,  or 
"lily,"  is  thj  uniform  rendering  of  llie  LXX..  and 
is  in  all  probability  the  true  one,  as  it  is  supported 
by  the  analogy  of  the  Ai-abic  and  I'ersiaii  siisan, 
which  has  the  same  meaning  to  this  day,  and  by 
the  existence  of  the  same  word  in  Syriac  and  Cop- 
tic. The  Spanish  azucena,  a  "  white  lily,"  is 
merely  a  modification  of  the  Arabic. 

But  although  there  is  Mttle  doubt  that  the  word 
denotes  some  plant  of  the  lily  species,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  what  individual  of  this  cLiss  it  espe- 
cially designates.  Father  Souciet  {JiecutU  de  diss, 
crit.  1715)  labored  to  prove  tiiat  the  lily  of  Scrip- 
cure  is  the  "crown-imperial,"  fhe  Persian  tusn'i,  the 
Kpivov  ^affiAiKOfot  the  Greeks,  and  the  FrUiUavia 
iinperkdis  of  Linnaius.  So  common  was  this  plant 
in  Persia,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  given  its  name 
Vo  Susa,  the  capital  (Athen.  xii.  1;  Bochart, 
Phnky,  ii.  14).  But  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was 
at  any  time  common  in  Palestine,  and  "  tht  lily  " 
pa;-  excellence  of  Pereia  would  not  of  necessity  be 
"the  hly  "  of  the  Holy  Land.  Dioscorides  (i.  62) 
bears  witness  to  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  of  Syria 
and  Pisidia,  from  which  the  best  perfume  was  made. 
He  says  (iii.  106  [116])  of  the  Kpifov  ^aa-iXiKiv 
that  the  Syrians  call  it  aaaa  {=shus/ian),  and  the 
Africans  a^ifiKa^ov,  which  Bochart  renders  in 
Hebrew  characters  127  2"'3S,  "white  shoot." 
Kiihn,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  identifies  the 
plant  in  question  with  the  Liliuia  cnndidum  of 
LinnKus.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called 
in  the  .Mishna  "king's  lily"  {Kdnm,  v.  8).  Pliny 
(xxi.  5)  defines  KpivQV  as  "  rubens  liUum ;  "  and 
Dioscorides,  in  another  passage,  mentions  the  fact 
that  there  are  lilies  with  purple  tlowei-s ;  but  whether 
by  this  he  intended  the  Liliuni  .\[nrtayun  or  Clud- 
cedonicuia,  Kiihn  leaves  undecided.  Now  in  the 
passage  of  Athenaeus  above  quoted  it  is  said,  '2,ov- 
<rov  yap  eJvai  T[t  'EWtjj'coj'  (fxiovrj  rh  Kpivov.  But 
in  the  A'lynwlogicuin  MiKjnuin  (s.  v.  '2,ovaa)  we 
find  Ttt  yap  \eipia  inrh  toiv  ^oivikccv  aovaa  \ey- 
erai.  As  the  sintshaii  is  thus  identified  both  with 
Kpivov,  the  red  or  purple  lily,  and  with  \eipiov,  the 
white  lily,  it  is  evidently  impossible  from  the  word 
itself  to  ascertain  exactly  the  kind  of  lily  which  is 
referred  to.  If  the  sIiusIkui  or  slioshaiinah  of  the 
0.  T.'  and  the  Kpivov  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Blount 
be  identical,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  douot, 
the  plant  designated  by  these  terms  nmst  have 
been  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret  (Matt.  vi.  28;  Luke  xii.  27);  it  must 
have  flourished  in  the  deep  broad  valleys  of  Pales- 
line  (Cant.  ii.  1),  among  the  thorny  shrubs  {ibid.  ii. 
2),  and  pastures  of  the  desert  {ib.  ii.  16,  iv.  5,  vi. 
3),  and  must  have  been  remarkable  for  its  rapid 
and  luxuriant  growth  (Hos.  xiv.  5;  Ecclus.  xxxix. 
14).  That  its  flowers  were  brilliant  in  color  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  in  JNIatt.  vi.  28,  where  it  is 
compared  with  the  gorgeous  robes  of  Solomon ;  and 
that  this  color  was  scarlet  or  purple  is  implied  in 
Cant.  v.  l-3.«     There  appears  to  be  no  species  of  lily 
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a  Aecording  to  another  opinion,  the  allusion  in  this 
*rse  is  to  the  fragrance  and  not  the  color  of  the  lily, 
^d,  if  so,  the  passage  is  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the 
.,.  cnndiihim,  which  is  highly  fnignmt,  <^hile  tue  L. 
'^liaJ.cediiniciim  is  almost  destitute  of  odor.  The  lily  of 
»he  N.  T.  may  still  be  the  latter. 

b  But  Strand  (Flnr.  Pa/(Rsi.)  mentions  it  as  growing 
aear  Jopf*.  aud  liitto  {I'liys.  Hist,  of  Fa'..  219) makes 


which  so  completely  answers  aU  these  requirement! 
as  the  Liliuin  Chcdcedonicum^  or  Scarlet  Martagoi\ 
which  grows  in  piofusion  in  the  Levant.  But 
direct  evidence  on  the  point  is  still  to  be  desired 
from  the  observation  of  travellers.  We  have,  how- 
ever, a  letter  from  Dr.  Bowring,  referred  to  {Gard. 
Chron.  ii.  8.34),  in  which,  under  the  name  of  Lilia 
Syrinca,  Lindley  identifies  with  the  />.  C'Jirilcedon- 
icum  a  flower  which  is  "  abundant  in  the  district  of 
Galilee  "  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Sprengel 
{Ant.  Bot.  Spec.  i.  p.  9)  identifies  the  Greek  Kpivo* 
with  the  L.  Martayon. 


^ 


liliiim  Ghalcedonicum. 

With  regard  to  the  other  plants  which  have  btet 
identified  with  the  sliiislian,  the  difficulties  are  many 
and  great.  Gesenius  derives  the  word  from  a  root 
signifying  "to  be  white,"  and  it  has  hence  been 
inferred  that  the  shushan  is  the  white  lily.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Liliuin  cnndidum 
grows  wild  in  Palestine,  though  a  specimen  waa 
found  by  Forskal  at  Zambak  in  Arabia  Felix.* 
Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyclop,  art.  "  Shushan  ")  iden- 
tified the  "lily  "  of  the  Canticles  with  the  lohis  of 
Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  many  allusions  to  "  feeding 
amonir  the  lilies."  The  purple  flowers  of  the  k-Jiob, 
or  wild  artichoke,  which  abounds  in  the  plain  north 
of  Tabor  and  in  the  Valley  of  Esdraelon,  have  been 
thoujiht  by  some  to  be  the  "  lilies  of  the  field  " 
alluded  to  in  Matt.  vi.  28  (Wilson,  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  ii.  110).  A  recent  traveller  mentions  a  plant, 
with  lilac  flowers  like  the  hyacinth,  and  called  by 
the  Arabs  vsiceih,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  the 
species  denominated  lily  in  Scripture  (Bonar, 
Desert  of  Si7Vii,  \:).  3'2Q).  Lynch  enumei-ates  the 
"hly"  as  among  the  plants  seen  by  him  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  lint  gives  no  details  which 
could  lead  to  its  identification  {L'xped.  to  .Jordan, 
p.  286).  He  had  previously  observed  the  water- 
lily  on  the  Jordan  (p.  173),  but  omits  to  mention 
whether  it  was  the  yellow  (Nupltar  luten)  or  the 


especial  mention  of  the  L.  cam/iiiiim  growing  in  Pal- 
estine; and  in  connection  with  the  habiUit  given  by 
Strand  it  is  worth  observing  that  the  lily  is  mentioned 
Jant.  ii.  1)  with  the  ro.«e  of  Shnran.  Now  let  this  be 
compared  %Tith  Jerome's  Comment,  ad  Is  xxxiii.  9  : 
''  Saron  omnis  juxta  Jo/ipm  Lyddamque  appellatui 
regio  in  qua  latissimi  campi  fertllesque  tendimtur  " 
W.  H 
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r.-hite  (Xympliaa  alini).  "  The  only  '  lilies  "  which 
I  saw  ill  I'alestiiie,"  says  I'rof.  Stanley,  "  in  the 
months  of  ]N[arch  and  April,  were  hufre  yellow 
water-lilies,  in  the  clear  spring  of  'A in  Mellahah, 
near  the  Lake  of  ^lerom  "  {S.  </•  P.  p.  429).  He 
suggests  that  the  name  "lily"  "may  include  the 
numerous  flowers  of  the  tulip  or  aniaryllis  kind, 
which  appear  in  the  early  summer,  or  the  autumn 
of  Palestine."  The  followinc  description  of  the 
Huleh-lily  by  Dr.  Thomson  "( The  Jj<ud  <mcl  iht 
Book,  i.  39-i),  were  it  more  |jrecise,  would  perhaps 
have  enabled  botanists  to  identify  it:  "This  lliileh- 
lily  is  very  large,  and  the  three  iimer  [letals  meet 
above  and  form  a  gorgeous  canopy,  such  as  art 
never  approached,  and  king  never  sat  under,  even 

ia  hia  utmost  glory We  call  it  Huleh- 

iily,  because  it  was  here  that  it  was  first  discovered. 


liUwn  candidum. 

Ita  botanical  name,  if  it  have  one,  I  am  unac- 
quainted   with Our  flower  delights  most 

in  the  valleys,  but  is  also  found  on  the  mountains. 
It  grows  among  thorns,  and  I  have  sadly  lacerated 
my  hands  in  extricating  it  from  them.  Nothing 
can  be  in  higher  contrast  than  the  luxuriant  vel- 
vety softness  of  this  lily,  and  the  crabl)ed  tangled 
heflge  of  thorns  alxnit  it.  Gazelles  still  delight  to 
feed  among  them ;  and  you  can  scarcely  ride  through 
the  wootls  north  of  Tabor,  where  these  lilies  abound, 
without  frightening  them  from  their  flowery  pas- 
ture." If  some  future  traveller  would  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  Hfileh-lily  somewhat  less  vague  than 
the  above,  the  question  might  be  at  once  resolved. 
[Palestine —  Uot'imj.] 

The  Phoenician  architects  of  Solomon's  temple 
decorated  the  capitals  of  the  columns  with  "  lily- 
work,"  that  is,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  lily 
(1  K.  vii.),  corresponding  to  the  lotus-headed  capi- 
tals of  Kgyjjtian  architecture.  The  rim  of  the 
"brazen  sea  "  was  possibly  wTOUght  in  the  form  of 
the  recurved  margin  of  a  lily  flower  (1  K.  vii.  26). 
Whether  the  ulidnhnunlm  and  slnig/inu  mentioned 
In  the  titles  of  Ps.  xlv.,  Ix.,  Ixix.,  and  Ixxx.  were 
musical  instruments  in  the  form  of  lilies,  or  wheth- 
•r  Uie  word  denote  a  musical  air,  will  \>e  discussed 
inder  the  article  Shosiiak.nim.         W.  A.  W. 

•  'ITie  description  in  Matt.  vi.  28-30  imjjiies  that 
this  plant  was   familiar  to  Christ's  hearers.     'I'his 
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jcisideration  would  at  once  exclude  Lilinm  cdruH. 
dum,  which,  if  found  at  all  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
must  be  extremely  rare,  and  probably  only  as  es- 
caped from  cultivation. 

It  is  impossible  also  that  any  of  the  water-Iilia 
could  be  intended,  as  the  lilies  mentioned  grew  in 
the  field. 

The  requirements  of  the  text  are  the  following: 

(1.)  A  plant  of  the  order  Liliuctce.  or  one  of  the 
allied  orders  of  Jiidncice,  or  AryinrylliddcecB.  Any 
plant  which  would  be  vulgarly  called  a  lily  would 
suit  the  case,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  to  imagine 
language  used  here  in  the  accurate  style  of  a 
botanist. 

(2.)  It  must  be  a  plant  growing  in  the  fields, 
with  a  stem  of  sufficient  size  and  solidity  to  be  an 
element  of  the  fuel  of  the  tunnoor  or  oriental  oven. 
It  is  customary  in  the  ICast  to  gather  out  the  tarei 
and  various  flowering  plants  from  among  the  wheat, 
before  the  time  of  harvest,  and  to  bind  them  in 
bundles,  and  either  to  feed  them  to  the  cattle, 
or  burn  lliem  in  the  oven.  The  lily  mentioned 
must  be  of  this  character,  iu  order  to  suit  the  nar- 
rative. 

(3.)  It  must  be  a  plant  of  rich  colored  flowers, 
probably  purple,  inasmuch  as  this  color  would  let- 
ter suit  the  comparison  with  the  colors  of  royal 
garments. 

There  are  several  plants  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  lily,  which  we  can  eliminate 
by  tlie  above  tests.  Lilium  candidum  has  been 
already  excluded.  Antmone  coronaria,  yiMh  its  two 
varieties  of  red  and  purfile  flowers,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  plant  in  question.  Hut  in  the  first 
place  it  is  the  most  distant  possible  from  the  lilies, 
being  of  the  family  of  tlie  Jianuvcuhicea:  In  the 
second  place  it  is  a  low  herbaceous  plant,  not  occur- 
ring so  much  among  wheat  as  in  open  grassy  places, 
by  roadsides.  It  has  no  stem,  and  is  not  gathered 
for  the  ovens.  It  is  common  enough,  but  for  the 
two  reasons  mentioned  is  quite  inadmissible. 

The  remaining  hyiwtheses  may  all  be  grouped 
into  one  class.  They  consist  in  assuming  one  of 
the  plants  of  the  above  name<l  orders  to  be  the 
plant  here  designated.  Some  have  supposed  the 
Lilium  C/i'dcedonicuM.  Others  have  supi)Osed  the 
great  Iris  of  the  Hiileh,  which  Dr.  Thomson  calls 
the  Huleh  lily.  Others  still  have  endeavored  tc 
prove  the  claims  of  others  of  these  natural  orders. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  term  '  lily  '  here  ii 
general,  and  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any  species 
exclusively.  There  are  several  fine  plants  of  these 
orders  which  are  found  more  or  less  dift'used  through 
Palestine,  as  Tulipn  ocidis-sulis,  Lilium.  Cli'dce- 
doiiicum,  Ins  riliculosn,  and  others  of  that  genus, 
and  last,  but  not  least  likely  to  have  been  befon 
j  the  e\es  and  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  of  the  ser- 
I  mon  on  the  Mount,  Glndiolus  lUtjricus.  Indeed, 
I  if  any  one  sjiecies  more  than  another  be  designated, 
I  I  incline  to  think  that  this  is  the  one. 

This  plant  is  a  showy  species,  growing  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  among  the  wheat  and 
I  barley.  It  has  a  reedy  stem,  and  a  large  raceme 
of  purple  flowers,  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  when 
]  ojien,  and  it  is  a  sufficiently  striking  and  showy 
flower  to  have  licen  the  subject  of  the  comparison. 
1  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  those  wild  plants  which  are 
constantly  plucked  up  with  the  other  weeds,  and 
fed  to  cattle,  or  burned  in  the  fire. 
i  Still  I  incline  to  think  that  the  Saviour,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  lilies,  used  the  term  in  the  same  genend 
way  that  an  inhabitant  of  tho  Middle  Stiitei  vovid 
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peak  ot  wild  lilies,  in  allusion  to  their  bnglit  colors, 
not  particularly  designating,  or  perhaps  not  being 
aware  of  the  specific  differences  of  the  individuals  of 
the  genus.  He  might  have  seen  a  lily,  and  been 
struclv  with  its  beauty,  and  used  thx-xt  quality  to  illus- 
trate his  speech,  without  knowing  whether  he  bad 
seen  Liliuiii  Ph'dadelphicuin,  or  L.  CaniK/tnse,  or  L, 
superbum.  Nay,  he  might  have  seen  an  Aii/tliro- 
niuin,  or  a  Gladiolus,  and  called  them  liUes.  Or  he 
might  have  drawn  his  illustration  from  tlie  combined 
impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  all  the  species 
and  general  names.  I  conceive  the  latter  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  Seniion  on  the  Mount. 

G.  E.  P. 

LIME  (T^27:  Koy'ta:  calx).  Thi^  substance 
is  noticed  only  three  times  in  the  Bible,  namely,  in 
Dent,  xxvii.  2,  4,  where  it  is  ordered  to  be  laid  on 
the  great  stones  whereon  the  law  was  to  be  written 
(A.  V.  '-thou  shalt  plaister  them  with  plaister"); 
in  Is.  xxxiii.  12,  where  the  "  burnings  of  lime  " 
are  figuratively  used  to  express  co/npltte  destru".- 
tkm  ;  and  in  Am.  ii.  1,  where  the  prophet  de- 
scribes the  outrage  committed  on  tlie  memory  of  the 
king  of  Edom  by  the  JMoabites,  when  they  took 
his  bones  and  burned  them  into  lime,  i.  e.  calcined 
them  —  an  indignity  of  which  we  have  another  in- 
stance in  2  K.  sxiii.  16.  That  the  .Jews  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  linie-kihi,  has  been 
already  noticed.       [Fukxack.]  W.  L.  B. 

*  LIKE.  Several  Hebrew  words  are  so  ren- 
dered, which  in  some  passages  admit  of  a  closer 
discrimination.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  appli- 
cations it  often  denotes  a  hne  or  cord  used  for  meas- 
uring pui-poses,  as   T"  and  "Ij^,    1  K.  vii.  23;  2  K. 

xxi.  13,  &c.;  ^^0,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55  (56);  Am.  vii. 
17;  Is.  xliv.  13,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "rule  '';  but 
in  this  last  passage  T^^  is  probably  "  graver," 
"stylus"  (not"line"a3in  A.  v.).  A  peculiar  use  of 
the  measuring  hne  occurs  in  2  Sam.  viii.  2  (where 

the  word  is  VDH).  David,  after  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Moabites,  who  appear  to  have  given  him 
special  provocation,  put  to  death  two  thirds  of  his 
captives  and  spared  one  third.  He  required  them  to 
Ve  down  on  the  ground,  and  then  with  a  line  meas- 
ured them  oft'  alter  that  proportion.  The  line  as 
employed  for  measuring,  by  a  frequent  metonomy 
stands  often  for  lot,  possession,  or  inheritance  (as 

^50    in  Jos.  xvii.  14,  xix.  9 ;  Ps.  xvi.  5  (6) ;  Ezek. 

xlvii.  13  ff.).  The  sense  of  '-their  hne"  (C^S* 
i.  €.  of  the  heavens  in  Ps.  xix.  i  (5),  is  uncertain. 
In  this  highly  poetic  passage  it  may  well  enough 
denote  the  expanse  or  circuit  which  the  heavens 
measure  oft'  as  they  bend  over  all  the  earth,  through- 
out which  is  to  be  heard  the  proclamation  which 
they  make  of  God's  existence  and  attributes.  So 
Hupfeld  (Die  Psalnun,  i.  410),  who  agrees  here 
with  Hengstenberg  {JJie  Fstdmtn,  i.  440  f.).  Paul's 
citation  of  tlie  passage  (Rom.  x.  18)  follows  the 
LXX.  which  has  <pd6yyos,  "■  Sisownd"  (A.  V.),  as 
Ircm  tlie  strings   of   a    lyre.     By   "plumb-line" 

'?[DS,  only  Am.  v^i.  7,  twice)  is  usually  under- 
stood a  line  with  lead  attached  to  it  for  deteimining 
*.he  perpendicularity  of  objects.  Jehovah,  as  repre- 
tentetl  there  by  the  prophet,  stands  ou  a  straight- 
<iuilt  wall  with  a  line  in  his  hand,  as  a  symbol 
»f  the  strict  justice  with  which  He  will  call  his 
people  to  account    for  their  »ins    (see  Baur.  Dtr 
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Prophet  Amos,  p.  407,  and  Keil,  Die  12  kleint* 
Pivphettii,    p.   221).      The  proper  rendering  of 

V\n2,  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  is  line  or  cord  (in  the 
A.  V.  "  bi-acelets"),  by  which  the  signet-ring  was 
attached  to  the  neck.  See  Conant,  Gentsis,  etc.  p. 
160.  The  literal  and  metaphorical  senses  blend 
themselves  in  Paul's  expression  {ev  aWorplcj) 
Kav6ui),  2  Cor.  x.  16,  i.  e.  anothei-'s  line  or  sphere 
of  labor  allotted  to  him  by  God's  pro\ideiice.     H. 

LINEN.  Five  diSerent  Hebrew  words  are 
thus  rendered,  and  it  is  difticnlt  to  assign  to  each 
its  precise  significance.  With  regard  to  the  Greek 
words  so  translated  in  the  N.  T.  there  is  less  am- 
biguity. 

1.  As  Egypt  was  the  great  centre  of  the  linei 
manufacture  of  antiquity,  it  is  in  connection  witl 
that  country  that  we  find  the  first  allusion  to  it  ic 
the  Bible.  Joseph,  when  promoted  to  the  dignitj 
of  ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  arrayed  "m 
vestures  oifnt  lint/t"  [shesli,"  marg.  "silk,"  Gen. 
xli.  42),  and  among  the  ofterings  for  the  tabemacla 
of  the  things  which  the  Israelites  had  brought  out 
of  Egypt  were  "  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
Jine  linen"  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  6).  Of  twisted 
threads  of  this  material  were  composed  the  ten 
embroidered  hangings  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1),  the  vail  which  separated  the  holy  place  from 
the  holy  of  holies  (Kx.  xjrti.  31),  and  the  curtain 
for  the  entrance  (ver.  36),  wrought  with  needle- 
work. The  ephod  of  the  high-priest,  with  ita 
"  curious,"  or  embroidered  girdle,  and  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment,  were  of  -Jine  twined  linen  " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  6,  8,  15).  Of  fine  hiien  woven  in 
checker-work  were  made  the  high-priest's  tunic 
and  mitre  (Ex.  xxviii.  39).  The  tunics,  turbans, 
and  drawers  of  tlie  inferior  priests  (Ex.  xxxix.  27, 
23)  are  simply  described  as  of  woven  work  of  iiua 
linen. 

2.  But  in  Ex.  xxviii.  42,  and  Lev.  vi.  10,  the 
drawers  of  the  jiriests  and  their  flowing  robes  are 
said  to  be  of  linen  (bud  *),  and  the  tunic  of  the 
high-priest,  his  girdle,  and  mitre,  which  he  wort 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  were  made  of  the  same 
material  (Lev.  xvi.  4).  Cunaus  (De  Hep.  Jlebi: 
ii.  c.  i.)  maintained  that  the  robes  worn  by  the 
high-priest  throughout  the  jear,  which  are  called 
by  the  Talmudists  -the  golden  vestments,"  were 
thus  named  because  they  w  ere  made  of  a  more  val  ■ 
uable  kmd  of  linen  (slie^k)  than  that  of  which  "  the 
white  vestments,"  worn  only  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, were  composed  (bad).  But  in  the  ilishna 
(Cod.  Jom'i,  iii.  7)  it  is  said  that  the  dress  worn 
by  the  high-priest  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
atonemait  was  of  linen  of  Pelusium,  that  is,  of  the 
fijiest  description.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  wore  garments  of  Indian  linen,  whicli  was  less 
costl}-  than  the  l^gyptian.  From  a  comparison  of 
Ex.  xxviii.  42  with  xxxix.  28,  it  seems  clear  that 
bad  and  itiesh  were  synonymous,  or,  if  there  be  any 
difference  betweai  them,  the  latter  probably  de- 
notes 'he  spun  threads,  while  the  former  is  the 
linen  woven  from  them.     JIaimonides  ( Cele   ham- 

j  mikdasti,  c.  8)  considered  them  as  identical  with 
I  regard  to  the  material  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed, for  he  says,  "  whereA'er  in  the  Law  bad  or 
sitesh  are  mentioned,  they  signify  flax,  that  is, 
^  bysms."  And  Abarbanel  (on  Ex.  xxv.)  defines 
'  iheih  to  be  Egyptian  flax,  and   distinguishes  it  a» 


a   ^W,   or   ^\^XP,  as  iu  K/..  xvi.  13. 
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composed  of  six  (Heb.  shesh,  "six")  threads 
twisted  ttgcther,  from  bad,  wliich  w;is  single.  Hut 
Lu  opiwsitiou  to  this  may  be  quotctl  Ex.  xxxix.  28, 
wlieie  the  drawers  of  tlie  [jriests  are  said  to  be 
lintn  (had)  or Jine  twined  linen  {shesh).  The  wise- 
hearted  among  the  women  of  the  congregation  spun 
the  flax  which  was  used  by  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for 
the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle  (Kx.  xxxv.  25),  and 
tlie  making  of  linen  was  one  of  the  occupations  of 
women,  of  whose  dress  it  formed  a  conspicuous  part 
(I'rov.  xxxi.  22,  A.  V.  "silk;"  lu.  xvi.  10,  1-3; 
oomp.  Rev.  xviii.  16).  In  Ez.  xxvii.  7  shesh  is 
enumerated  among  the  products  of  Egypt,  which 
the  Tyrians  imported  and  used  for  the  sails  of  their 
ships ;  and  tho  vessel  constructed  for  I'toleniy  i'hilo- 
pator  is  said  by  Athena'us  to  have  had  a  sail  of 
byssus  {^vacTivov  tx'^"  Iffrioy,  Diipn.  i.  27  F). 
Hermippus  (quoted  by  Athenjeus)  describes  Egypt 
as  the  great  emporium  for  sails:  — 

'Ek  J'  Ai-yiin-Tou  to,  Kpe/noora 
'Icrria  Kal  fiv^Kovf. 

Cleopatra's  galley  at  the  battle  of  Actium  had  a 
Bail  of  purple  canvas  (Plin.  xix.  5).  The  ephods 
woni  by  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  by  Samuel, 
though  he  was  a  I>evite  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by 
David  when  he  danced  before  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi. 
14;  1  Chr.  xv.  27),  were  all  of  linen  (bad).  The 
man  whom  Daniel  saw  in  vision  by  the  river  Hicl- 
dekel  was  clothed  in  linen  {bad,  Dan.  x.  5,  xii.  G,  7 ; 
comp.  INlatt.  xxviii.  3).  In  no  case  is  bud  used  for 
other  than  a  dress  worn  in  religious  ceremonies, 
though  the  otlier  terms  rendered  "  linen  "  are  ap- 
plied to  the  ordinary  dress  of  women  and  persons 
in  high  rank. 

3.  £uls,  «  always  translated  "  fine  linen  "  ex- 
cept 2  Chr.  v.  12,  is  apparently  a  late  word,  and 
probably  the  same  with  the  Greek  ^vaaos,  by 
which  it  is  represented  by  the  LXX.  It  was  used 
for  the  dresses  of  the  Levite  choir  in  the  temple  (2 
Chr.  V.  12),  for  the  loose  upper  garment  worn  by 
kings  over  the  close-fitting  tunic  (1  (.'hr.  xv.  27),  and 
for  the  vail  of  the  Temple,  emliroidered  by  the  skill 
of  the  Tyrian  artificers  (2  Chr.  iii.  14).  Mordecai 
was  arrayed  in  robes  o^Jine  Until  {bids)  and  purple 
(Esth.  viii.  15)  when  honored  by  the  Persian  king, 
and  the  dress  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  was 
purple  tiwA  fine  limn  {fivcrffos,  Luke  xvi.  19).  The 
Tyrians  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  linen-em- 
broidery (2  Chr.  ii.  14),  and  the  house  of  Ashbea, 
a  family  of  the  descendants  of  Shelali  the  son  of 
Fudah,  were  workers  in  fine  linen,  probably  in  the 
fowland  country  (1  Chr.  iv.  21).  Tradition  adds 
that  they  wove  the  robes  of  the  kings  and  priests 
(Targ.  .Josepli),  and,  accordhig  to  Jarchi,  the  hang- 
ings of  the  sanctuary.  The  cords  of  the  canopy 
over  the  garden-court  of  the  palace  at  Shushan 
were  of  fine  linen  {bt'its,  Esth.  i.  6).  "  Purple  and 
broidered  work  and  fine  linen  "  were  brought  by 
the  Syrians  to  the  market  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvji.  16), 
Ihe  buls  of  Syria  Ixjing  distinguished  from  the  shesh 
)f  l'45ypt,  mentioned  in  ver.  7,  as  being  in  all  prob- 
*bility  an  .\ramaic  word,  while  shesh  is  referred 
0  an  Egyptian  original.''    "  Fine  linen  "  (/3u(T<ros), 
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with  purple  and  silk  are  enumerated  in  liev.  xvlll 
12  as  among  the  merchandise  of  the  mystical  Uaby- 
Ion;  and  to  the  Lamb's  wife  (xix.  8)  it  "wa* 
granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen 
(^vffffivov)  clean  and  white:  "  the  symbolical  sig- 
nificance of  this  vesture  being  immediately  ex- 
plained, "  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of 
saints."  And  probably  with  the  same  intent  the 
armies  in  hea\en,  who  rode  upon  wlrite  horses 
and  followed  the  "Faithful  and  True,  '  were  clad 
in  ^\fine  linen,  white  and  clean,"  as  tliev  went  forth 
to  battle  with  the  beast  and  his  army  (Hev.  xix. 
14). 

4.  Etun'^  occurs  but  once  (Prov.  vii.  16),  and 
there  in  connection  with  Egypt.  Schulteus  con- 
nects it  with  the  Greek  oB6v7],  o06viov,  which  he 
supposes  were  derived    from  it.     The  I'almudists 

translate  it  by  ^SH,  chebel,  a  cord  or  rope,  in 
consequence  of  its  identity  in  form  with  cilun,'^ 
which  occurs  in  the  Targ.  on  Josh.  ii.  15,  and 
Esth.  i.  6.  R.  Parchon  interprets  it  "  a  girdle  of 
ICgyptian  work."  But  in  what  way  these  cords 
were  applied  to  the  decoration  of  beds  is  not 
clear.  Probably  ettm  was  a  kind  of  thread  made 
of  fine  Egyptian  flax,  and  used  for  ornamenting  the 
coverings  of  betls  with  tapestry-work.  In  support 
I  of  this  may  be  quoted  the  afX(ptrdirot  of  the  LXX., 
and  the  j)ictm  tapetes  of  the  V'ulgate,  which  repre- 
sent the  "l^t^S  n'lntpn  of  the  Hebrew.  But 
Celsius  renders  the  word  "  linen,"  and  api^eals  to 
the  Greek  od6vioi',  o66i't),  as  decisive  upon  the 
point.     See  Jablonski,  Ojnisc.  i.  72,  73. 

Schultens  (Prov.  vii.  16)  suggests  that  the  GreeK 
aivhwv  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  sadin,e  which 
is  used  of  the  thirty  linen  garments  wliich  Samson 
promised  to  his  companions  (Judg.  xiv.  12,  13)  at 
his  wedding,  and  which  lie  stripped  from  the  bodies 
of  the  Philistines  whom  he  slew  at  Ashkelon  (ver. 
19).  It  was  made  by  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24),  and 
used  for  girdles  and  under-garments  (Is.  iii.  23; 
comp.  Mark  xiv.  51).  The  LXX.  in  Judg.  and 
Prov.  render  it  cnvZwv,  but  in  Judg.  xiv.  13 
oQ6via  is  used  synonymously;  just  as  atvSciy  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  59,  Mark  xv.  46,  and  Luke  xxiii.  53, 
is  the  same  as  666via  in  Luke  xxiv.  12;  John  xx.  5, 
6,  xix.  40.  In  these  passages  it  is  seen  that  linen 
was  used  for  the  winding-sheets  of  the  dead  by  the 
Hebrews  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  (Hom.  //.  xviii. 
353,  xxiii.  254;  comp.  Eur.  Bncch.  819).  Towela 
were  made  of  it  {\4vtiov,  John  xiii.  4.  5),  and 
napkins  (o-oi/5apia,  John  xi.  44),  like  the  coarse 
linen  of  the  Egyptians.  The  dress  of  the  poor 
(Ecclus.  xl.  4)  was  probably  unbleached  flax  {ufxi- 
\ivov),  such  as  was  used  for  barbers'  towels  (Plut. 
De  annul.). 

The  general  term  which  included  all  those  already 
mentioned  was  ;//»/* <eA,/  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
\ivot>,  which  was  employed  —  hke  our  "cotton  "  — 
to  denote  not  only  the  flax  (Judg.  xv.  14)  or  raw 
material  from  which  the  linen  was  made,  but  also 
the  plant  itself  (.losh.  ii.  6),  and  the  manufacture 
from  it.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  wool,  as  a  veg- 
etable product  to  an  animal  (Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  68, 


"  V^3,  Pv<T<ns,  byssus. 

6  In  (icD.  xll.  42,  tho  Targum  of  Oukelos  giT«s 
V'S  asthecqulTulcnt  of  K?tt7.  See  nlso  Ex.  xxv. 
1  xxxv.  35 
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89;  Deut.  xxii.  11;  Prov.  xxxi.  13;  Hos.  ii.  5,  9), 
and  was  used  for  nets  (Is.  xix.  'J),  girdles  (Jer.  xiii. 
1),  and  measuring-lines  (Ez.  xl.  3),  as  well  as  fur 
the  dress  of  the  priests  (Ez.  xliv.  17,  18).  From  a 
comparison  of  the  last-quoted  passages  with  Ex. 
xxviii.  42,  and  I.ev.  vi.  10  (3),  xvi.  4,  23,  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  bud  and  plskteh  denote  the  same  material, 
the  latter  being  the  more  general  terra.  It  is 
equally  apparent,  from  a  comparison  of  Rev.  xv.  6 
with  xix.  8,  14,  that  AiVoj/ and  /Syo-irivo;' are  essen- 
tially the  same.  Mr.  Yates  ( l\xtrinuin  Antiquo- 
7-i(m,  p.  276)  contends  that  \ivou  denotes  the  com- 
mon flax,  and  ^vcrtros  the  finer  variety,  and  that  in 
this  sense  the  terms  are  used  by  I'ausanias  (vi.  26, 
§  4).  Till  the  time  of  Dr.  Forster  it  was  never 
doubted  that  bysaus  was  a  kind  of  Has,  but  it  was 
maintained  by  him  to  be  cotton.  That  the  mummy- 
cloths  used  by  the  Egyptians  were  cotton  and  not 
linen  was  first  asserted  by  Rouelle  {Mem.  ih  I'Acad. 
Roy.  des  Scien.  1750),  and  he  was  supported  in  his 
opinion  by  Dr.  Forster  and  Dr.  Solander,  after 
an  examination  of  the  mummies  in  the  British 
JIuseum.  But  a  more  careful  scrutiny  by  Mr. 
Bauer  of  about  400  specimens  of  munnny-cloth  has 
shown  that  they  were,  universally,  linen.  Dr.  Ure 
arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclusion 
(Yates,  Textr.  Aiit.h.  ii.). 

One  word  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  our  A. 
V.  has  translated  "linen  yarn"  (1  K.  x.  28;  2 
Chr.  i.  16),  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  Solomon's 
merchants.  The  Hebrew  mikvefi,'^  or  mikve,b  is 
variously  explained.  In  the  LXX.  of  1  Kings  it 
appears  as  a  proper  name,  @eKov4,  and  in  the 
Vulgate  Coa,  a  place  in  Arabia  Felix.  By  the 
Syriac  (2  Chr.)  and  Arabic  translators  it  was  also 
regarded  as  the  name  of  a  place.  Bochart  once 
referred  it  to  Troglodyte  Egypt,  anciently  called 
Michoe,  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  34),  but  afterwards 
decided  that  it  signified  "a  tax"  (Hieros.  pt.  1, 
b.  2,  c.  9).  To  these  Michaelis  adds  a  conjecture 
of  his  own,  that  Ku  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  S. 
W.  of  Egypt,  might  be  the  place  referred  to,  as 
the  country  whence  Egypt  procured  its  liorses 
(Laws  of  Moses,  trans.  Smith,  ii.  493).  In  trans- 
lating the  word  "  linen  yarn  "  the  A.  V.  followed 
Junius  and  Tremedius,  who  are  supported  by  Se- 
bastian Schmid,  De  Dieu,  and  Clericus.  Gesenius 
has  recourse  to  a  very  unnatural  construction,  and 
rendering  the  word  "troop,"  refers  it  in  the  first 
clause  to  the  king's  merchants,  and  in  the  second 
to  the  horses  which  they  brought. 

From  time  immemorial  Egypt  was  celebrated  for 
Its  linen  (Ez.  xxvii.  7).  It  was  the  dress  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  (Her.  ii.  37,  81),  and  was  worn 
by  them,  according  to  Plutarch  {Is.  et  Oslr.  4), 
because  the  color  of  the  flax-blossom  resembled 
that  of  the  circumambient  ether  (comp.  Juv.  vi. 
533,  of  the  priests  of  Isis).  Panopolis  or  Chemmis 
(the  modern  Aklmiim)  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
linen- weavers  (Strabo,  xvii.  41,  p.  813).  According 
to  Herodotus  (ii.  86)  the  mummy-cloths  were  of 
hijssus  ;  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  6,  §  1)  mentions 
among  the  contributions  of  the  Israelites  for  the 
babernacle,  ^^  byssus  of  flax;"  the  hangings  of  the 
tabernacle  were  "  sindon  of  byssus  "  (§  2),  of  which 
material  the  tunics  of  the  priests  were  also  made 
(Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2),  the  drawers  being  of  byssus  (§  1). 
Philo  also  says  that  the  high-priest  wore  a  garment 
»f  the  finest  byssus.     Combining  the  testimony  of 
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Herodotus  as  to  the  mummy-cloths  with  the  result! 
of  microscopic  examination,  it  seems  clear  that 
byssus  was  linen,  and  not  cotton;  and  moreover, 
that  the  dresses  of  the  Jewish  priests  were  madi 
of  the  same,  the  purest  of  all  materials.  For 
further  information  see  Dr.  Kalisch's  Covin,  on 
Exodus,  pp.  487-439 ;  also  article  Woolen. 

W.  A.  W. 
LINTEL.     The  beam  which  forms  the  upi)ei 
part  of  the  framework  of  a  door.     In  the  A.  V. 
"lintel"  is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  words. 

1.  7^S,  ayil  (1  K.  vi.  31);  translated  "post" 
throughout  Ez.  xl.,  xli.  The  true  meaning  of  this 
word  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  LXX.  it  it 
left  untranslated  (ajA,  ul\ev,  aiAa^);  and  in  th* 
Chaldee  version  it  is  represented  by  a  modifieatioa 
of  itself.  Throughout  the  passages  of  Ezekiel  in 
which  it  occurs  the  Vulg.  unifornily  renders  it 
by  frons  ;  which  Gesenius  quotes  as  favorable  to 
his  own  view,  provided  that  by  frons  be  under- 
stood the  projections  in  front  of  the  I)uilding. 
The  A.  V.  of  1  K.  vi.  31,  "  lintel,"  is  supported 
by  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmaclms,  and  The- 
odotion  of  Ii^z.  xl.  21;  while  Kimchi  explains  it 
generally  by  "  post."  The  Peshito-Syriac  uni- 
formly renders  the  word  by  a  modification  of  the 
Greek  Trapao-rtiSer,  "pillars."  Jarchi  understands 
by  fiifd  a  round  column  like  a  large  tree;  Aquila 
(Ez.  xl.  14)  having  in  view  the  meaning  "ram," 
which  the  word  elsewhere  bears,  renders  it  Kpiai/jLa, 
apparently  intending  thereby  to  denote  the  volutes 
of  columns,  curved  like  rams'  horns.  J.  D. 
Michaelis  (Stipp.  ad  Lex.  a.  v.)  considers  it  to  be 
the  tympanum  or  triangular  area  of  the  pediment 
above  a  gate,  supported  by  columns.  (Jesenius 
himself,  after  reviewing  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
singular  it  denotes  the  whole  projecting  framework 
of  a  door  or  gateway,  including  the  jambs  on  either 
side,  the  threshold,  and  the  lintel  or  architrave, 
with  frieze  and  cornice.  In  the  plural  it  is  applied 
to  denote  the  projections  along  the  front  of  an 
edifice  ornamented  with  columns  or  palm-trees,  and 
with  recesses  or  intercolumniations  between  them 
sometimes  filled  up  by  windows.  Under  the  former 
head  he  places  1  K.  vi.  31;  Ez.  xl.  9,  21,  24,  26, 
29,  31,  33,  34,  36-38,  48,  49,  xli.  3;  while  to  the 
latter  he  refers  xl.  10,  14,  16,  xli.  1.  Another 
explanation  still  is  that  of  Boettcher  (quoted  by 
Winer,  Realu:  ii.  575),  who  says  that  ayil  is  the 
projecting  entrance  and  passage- wall  —  which  might 
appropriately  be  divided  into  comjiartments  by 
paneling;  and  this  view  is  adopted  by  Fiirst 
{Handw.  s.  v.). 

2.  "inS3,  caphtar  (Amos  ix.  1;  Zeph.  11.14). 
The  marginal  rendering,  "chapiter  or  knop,"  of 
both  these  passages  is  undoubtedly  the  more  cor- 
rect, and  in  all  other  cases  where  the  word  occurg 
it  is  translated  "knop."     [Knop.] 

3.  f^'lppa,  maslikoph  (Ex.  xii.  22,  23);  also 
rendered  "upper  door-post"  in  Ex.  xii.  7.  That 
this  is  the  true  rendering  is  admitted  by  all  modern 
philologists,  who  connect  it  with  a  root  which  in 
Arabic  and  the  cognate  dialects  signifies  "  to  over- 
lay with  beams."  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  coin- 
cide in  assigning  to  it  the  same  meaning.  Rabbi 
Sol.  Jarchi  derives  it  from  a  Chaldee  root  signifying 
"to  beat,"  because  the  door  in  being  shut  bea'- 
against  it.  The  signification  "to  look"  or  "peep," 
which  was  acquired  by  the  Hebrew  re  it,  induced 
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Aben  Ezra  to  translate  mashkvpit  by  "  window," 
such  as  tlie  Arabs  have  over  tlie  doors  of  tlieir 
houses;  and  in  assenting  to  tliis  rendering,  lk)cliart 
observes  "  that  it  was  so  called  on  account  of  the 
grates  and  railings  over  tlie  to|)S  of  the  doors, 
through  which  those  who  desire  entrance  into  the 
house  could  be  seen  before  they  were  admitted  " 
(Kalisch,  Extxius).  An  illustration  of  one  of  these 
windows  is  given  in  the  art.  Housk,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1103.  W.  A.  W. 

LI'NUS  {luvos  \linen^  linen-clotli]),  a  Chris- 
tian at  lionie,  known  to  St.  Paul  and  to  'liuiothy 
(2  Tim.  iv.  21).  That  the  first  bishop  of  liome 
after  the  Apostks  was  named  Linus  is  a  statement 
in  which  all  ancient  wTiters  agree  (e.  </.  Jerome, 
De  llris  Ilhistr.  e.  15;  August.  A>.  liii.  2).  The 
early  and  unequivocal  assertion  of  heneeus  (iii.  3, 
§  3),  corroborated  by  Kusebius  (//.  /-'•  iii.  2)  and 
Theodoret,  (in  2  'I'im.  iv.  21),  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  bishop  with  St  Paul's 
triend. 

The  date  of  his  appointment,  the  duration  of  his 
episcopate,  and  the  limits  to  which  his  episcopal 
authority  extended,  are  points  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  settled,  althouirli  they  have 
been  discussed  at  great  length.  Kusebius  and 
Theodoret,  followed  by  Baronius  and  Tillemont 
{ffigl.  lied.  ii.  lli.5and  591),  state  that  he  became 
bishop  of  Kome  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  of  Irenwus  — "  [Peter 
and  Paul]  when  they  founded  and  built  up  the 
church  [of  Home]  committed  the  office  of  its  epis- 
copate to  Linus  "  —  certainly  admit,  or  lather 
Ujiply  the  meaning,  that  he  held  that  office  before 
the  death  of  St.  Peter:  as  if  the  two  great  Ajjostles, 
having,  in  the  discharge  of  their  own  peculiar 
office,  completed  tiie  organization  of  the  church  at 
Pome,  left  it  under  the  government  of  Linus,  and 
passed  on  to  preacii  and  teach  in  some  new  region. 
This  proceeding  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Ai^stles  in  other  places.  And  the 
earlier  ap[)ointment  of  Linus  is  as.serted  as  a  fact 
by  Puffiinis  {Prnf.  in  Cltm.  liecoyn.),  and  by  the 
author  of  ch.  xlvi.  bk.  vii.  of  the  Aimtolic  Coii- 
glituliona.  It  is  accepted  as  the  true  statement  of 
the  case  by  Bishop  Pearson  (Dt  Sei'i&  el  Succis- 
sione  Priorum  Roiiub  Jipiscopoi-um,  ii.  5,  §  1 )  and 
by  Fleury  {HUl  EccL  ii.  2G).  Some  persons  have 
objected  that  the  undistinguished  mention  of  the 
name  of  Linus  between  the  names  of  two  other 
Roman  Christians  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21  is  a  proof  that 
he  was  not  at  that  time  bishop  of  Kome.  But 
even  Tillemont  adnnU  that  such  a  way  of  intro- 
ducing the  l>ishop's  name  is  in  accordance  with  the 
simplicity  of  tiiat  early  age.  No  lofly  preemi- 
nence was  attriljuted  to  the  episcopal  office  in  the 
apostolic  times. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  exact  years  of  his 
episcopate  are  laid  down  are  too  long  and  minute 
to  1)6  recited  here.  Its  duration  is  given  by  Euse- 
bius  (whose  //.  E.  iii.  10  and  Clironkon  give  in- 
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consistent  evidence)  as  a.  u.  G8-80;  by  Tillemont, 
who  however  rejjroaches  Pearsoi.  with  departing 
from  the  chronology  of  Lusebius,  as  6G-78:  bj 
Baronius  as  67-78;  and  by  Pearson  as  55-67. 
Pearson,  in  the  treatise  already  quoted  (i.  10), 
gives  weighty  reasons  for  distrusting  the  chronology 
of  Euseliius  as  regards  the  years  of  the  early  bishops 
of  Kome;  and  he  derives  his  own  opinion  from 
certain  very  ancient  (but  interpolated)  lists  of  those 
bishops  (see  i.  13  and  ii.  5).  This  point  has  been 
subsequently  considered  by  Baraterius  (De  Suc- 
ccsaione  Antiquissimu  Episc.  Rom.  1740),  who 
gives  A.  D.  56-07  as  the  date  of  the  episcopate  of 
Linus. 

The  statement  of  Iluffinus,  that  Linus  and  Cletus 
were  bishops  in  Kome  whilst  St.  Peter-  was  alive," 
has  been  quoted  in  support  of  a  theory  which 
sprang  up  in  the  17th  century,  received  the  sanc- 
tion even  of  Hammond  in  his  controversy  with 
Blondel  {lVi,rk,<,  ed.  1084,  iv.  825:  Episcopnlus 
Juni,  V.  1,  §  11),  was  held  with  some  slight  modi- 
fication by  Baraterius,  and  has  been  recently  re- 
vived. It  is  supposed  that  Linus  was  bishop  in 
Kome  only  of  the  Christians  of  Gentile  origin, 
while  at  the  same  time  another  bishop  exercised 
the  same  authority  over  the  .Jewish  Christians  there. 
TertuUian's  assertion  (De  Prascr.  Ildvet.  §  32) 
that  Clement  [the  third  bishop]  of  Kome  was  con- 
secrated by  St.  Peter,  has  lieen  quoted  a.so  an 
corroborating  this  theory.  14ut  it  does  not  follow 
from  the  words  of  Tertullian  that  Clement's  con- 
secratioti  took  place  innnediately  before  he  became 
bishop  of  Kome:  and  the  statement  of  Kuffinus, 
so  far  as  ii  lends  any  support  to  the  above-named 
theory,  is  shown  to  be  without  foundation  by  Pear- 
son (ii.  3,  4).  Tillemont's  observations  (p.  500)  in 
reply  to  Pearson  only  show  that  the  e4alilishment 
of  two  contemporary  bishops  in  one  city  was  con- 
templated in  ancient  times  as  a  possible  provisional 
arrangement  to  meet  certain  temporary  difficulties. 
The  actual  limitation  of  the  authority  of  Linus 
to  a  section  of  the  church  in  Kome  remains  to  be 
proved. 

Linus  is  reckoned  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  and  in 
the  Greek  Mewen,  among  tlie  seventy  disciples. 
Various  days  are  stated  by  different  authorities  in 
the  Western  Church,  and  by  the  Eastern  Church, 
as  the  day  of  his  death.  A  narrative  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  printed  in  the 
iiibliothec'i  Putrum,  and  certain  iwntifical  decrees, 
are  incoirectly  a.scribed  to  Linus,  lie  is  said  to 
have  written  an  account  of  the  dispute  between  St. 
Peter  and  Simon  Magus.  W.  T.  B. 

LION.  Kabbinical  writers  discover  in  the  O.  T. 
seven  names  of  the  lion,  which  they  assign  to  the 
animal  at  seven  periods  of  its  life.  1.  "^'IS,  <jui\ 
or  "112,  g6r,  a  cub  (Gen  xlix.  9;  Deut.  xxxiii.  22; 

Jer.  11. 38;  Nah.  ii.  12).  2.  "T*D3,  cephir,  a  young 
lion   (Judg.  xiv.  5;  Job  iv.  10:  V^.  xix.  2,  Ac.). 


a  Rufflnus's  Htntement  ouglit,  doubtle«»,  to  be  Inter- 
pret*.! ill  arcordaiicc  with  that  of  hi-i  coutcniponiry 
Splptiuiiiii.s  (Ailv.  llrr.  xxvli.  6,  p.  10"),  to  tlie  ellect 
that  Unus  and  Cletus  were  bishops  of  Rome  lu  suc- 
OMWlon,  not  contcmporaneougly.  The  fact.s  were,  how- 
•▼er,  (lllTerently  viewed:  (1)  by  an  Interpolater  of  the 
Gestn  I'uniificiim  Damasi,  quoted  by  .1.  Vops  lu  hl» 
iw-oiid  cpiHtle  to  A.  Rivet  (App.  to  Pearson's  Viniliria 
llinatian(r)\  (2)  hy  llcdo  (Vtta  S.  Bnieilicti  §  7.  p. 
IM,  ed.  St«TeDson)  when  he  wm  secklun  a  precedent 


for  two  contemporaneous  abbots  presiding  in  one 
niona«tcry  ;  and  (3)  by  Riibanu.^  Maurus  ('/c  Oiorr/iisco- 
ph:  Opp  ed.  Mlgiie,  torn.  iv.  col.  1197),  who  Ingenlounly 
claims  primitive  authority  for  th«  institution  of  chore 
pisropl  on  the  supposition  that  Lluus  ami  I'letns  were 
never  bishops  with  full  powers,  but  were  conteuipo- 
raneous  rhon-plsoopl  employed  by  St.  I'ctcr  in  hit 
iibHonce  from  Kome,  and  at  his  reque-st,  to  ordtU 
clergymen  for  the  church  at  Kome. 
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3.  ^^S»  (ii'i,  cr  n^nWi  ttry^h,  a  full-grown  lion 
(Gen.  xlis.  9;  Judg.  xiv.  5.  8,  &c.).  -i-  ^Htt? 
alKiclml,  a  lion  more  advanced  in  age  and  strength 
(Job  iv.  10 ;  Ps.  xci.  13,  &c.)-  5.  V0^>  shachnts, 
a  lion  in  full  vigor  (Job  xxviii.  8).  6.  M^?^, 
Idbi,  or  M*37,  lebiyyd,  an  old  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9^ 

Job  iv.  11,  Ac).  7.  tt?^7,  liish,  a  lion  decrepit 
with  £^e  (Job  iv.  11;  Is.  xxx.  6,  (fee).  Well  might 
Bochart  ( ffieroz.  pt.  i.  b.  iii.  1 )  say,  "  Hie  gram 
niatici  videntur  mire  sibi  indulgere."  He  differs 
from  this  arrangement  in  every  point  but  the 
second.  In  the  first  place,  ffur  is  applied  to  the 
young  of  other  animals  besides  the  lion;  for  in- 
stance, the  sea-monsters  in  Lam.  iv.  3.  Secondly 
cephir  differs  from  (/th;  as  Juvencus  from  ri/ulus 
Ar^  or  aryeli  is  a  generic  term,  applied  to  all  lions 
without  regard  to  age.  In  Judg.  xiv.  the  "young 
lion  "  (cephir  arayoth)  of  ver.  5  is  in  ver.  8  called 
the  "lion"  (ary^h).  Bochart  is  palpably  wrong 
in  rendoring  shachal  "a  black  lion"  of  the  kind 
which,  act'unling  to  Plin}  (viii.  17),  was  found  in 
Syria.  The  word  is  only  used  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  most  probably  expresses  some  attribute  of  the 
lion.  It  is  connected  with  an  Arabic  root,  which 
signifies  "to  bray"  like  an  ass,  and  is  therefore 
simply  "  the  brayer."  S/iachnts  does  not  denote 
lion  at  all.  LaOi  is  properly  a  "lioness,"  and  is 
connected  with  the  Coptic  Itibfii,  which  has  the 
same  signification.  Laish  (comp.  Aiy,  Horn.  Jl. 
XV.  27-5)  is  another  poetic  name.  So  far  from  being 
ajjplied  to  a  lion  weak  with  age,  it  denotes  one 
full  viojor  (Job  iv.  11;  Prov.  xxx.  30).  It  has 
been  derived  from  an  Arabic  root,  which  signifies 
"  to  be  strong,"  and,  if  this  etymology  be  true, 
the  word  would  be  an  epithet  of  the  lion,  "  the 
strong  one." 

At  present  lions  do  not  exist  in  Palestine,  though 
they  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  desert  on  the 
road  to  Egypt  (Schwarz,  Besc.  of  Pal.:  see  Is. 
xxx.  fj).  They  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates   between    Dussorah  and   Bagdad   (Russell, 


Harbary  Lion.    (From  Bpecimen  in  Zoological  Garden*  1 

Aleppo,  p.  61),  and  in  the  marshes  and  jungles 
near  the  rivers  of  Babylonia  (I.ayard,  Nin.  <|-  Bub. 
p.  566).  This  species,  according  to  La^'ard,  is 
without,  the  dark  and  shao;gy  mane  of  the  African 
lion  (id.  p  487),  thouijh  he  adds  in  a  note  that  he 
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had  seen  lions  on  the  river  Karoon  with  a  long  black 
mane. 

But,  though  lions  have  now  disappeared  from 
Palestine,  they  must  in  ancient  times  have  been 
numerous.  The  names  Lebaoth  (Josh.  xv.  32), 
Beth-l.el)aoth  (Josh.  xix.  6),  Arieh  (2  K.  xv.  25), 
and  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxv.  44)  were 
proliably  derived  from  the  presence  of  or  connection 
with  lions,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  they  were  at 
one  time  common.  They  had  their  lairs  in  the 
f<irests  whicli  have  vanished  with  them  (.ler.  v.  6, 
xii.  8 ;  Am.  iii.  4),  in  the  tangled  brushwood  (Jer. 
iv.  7,  xxv.  38:  Job  xxxviii.  40),  and  in  the  cave>. 
of  the  mountains  (Cant.  iv.  8;  Ez.  xix.  9;  Nah. 
ii.  12).  The  cane-brake  on  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, the  "  pride  "  of  the  river,  was  their  favorite 
haunt  (Jer.  xlLx.  19,  1.  44;  Zech.  xi.  3),  and  in  this 
reedy  covert  (Lam.  iii.  10)  they  were  to  lie  found 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  as  we  learn  from 
a  passage  of  Johannes  Phocas,  who  travelled  in 
Palestine  towards  the  end  of  the  r2th  century 
(Keland,  P<il.  i.  274).  They  abounded  in  the 
jungles  which  skirt  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia 
(Ammian.  Marc,  xviii.  7,  §  5),  and  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon  (de  Venal,  xi.)  were  found  in  Nysa. 


Persian  Ijon.     (From  specimen  in  Zoological  Gardens., 

The  lion  of  Palestine  was  in  all  probability  the 
Asiatic  variety,  described  by  Aristotle  (//.  A.  ix 
44)  and  Pliny  (viii.  18)  as  distinguished  by  ita 
short  curly  mane,  and  by  beinfj  shorter  and  rounder 
in  shape,  like  the  sculptured  lion  found  at  Arban 
(Layard,  Nin.  if  Bib.  p.  278).  It  was  less  daring 
than  the  longer  mailed  species,  but  when  driven  by 
hunjfer  it  not  only  ventured  to  attack  the  flocks  in 
the  desert  in  presence  of  the  shepherd  (Is.  xxxi.  4; 
1  .Sam.  xvii.  34),  but  laid  waste  towns  and  villages 
(2  K.  xvii.  25,  26;  Prov.  xxii.  13,  xxvi.  13;,  and 
devoured  men  (1  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36;  2  K.  xvii.  25; 
Kz.  xix.  3,  6).  The  shepherds  sometimes  ventured 
to  encounter  the  lion  single  handed  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
34),  and  the  vivid  figure  employed  by  Amos  (iii. 
12),  the  herdsman  of  I'ekoa,  was  but  the  transcript 
of  a  scene  which  he  must  have  often  witnessed. 
.\t  other  times  they  pursued  the  animal  in  large 
liands,  raising  loud  sliouts  to  intimidate  him  (Is. 
xxxi.  4),  and  drive  him  into  the  net  or  pit  they  had 
pre|)ared  to  catch  him  (l'>..  xix.  4,  8).  This  method 
of  capturing  wild  beasts  is  described  Ijy  Xenophon 
(i(e  Yen.  xi.  4)  and  by  Shaw,  wlio  say.s,  "  fiie 
Arabs  dig  a  pit  where  tliey  are  observeil  to  enter: 
and,  covering  it  over  lightly  with  reeds  or  small 
branches  of  trees,  they  frequently  decoy  and  catch 
them  "  (  Trnvtls,  2d  ed.  p.  172).  Heiiaiah,  one  of 
David's  heroic  body-guard,  had  distinguished  him 
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•elf  bj  slaying  a  lion  in  hia  den  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20). 
The  kings  of  Persia  had  a  menagerie  of  lions  (32, 
yob,  Dan.  ri.  7,  &c.).  When  captured  alive  they 
were  put  in  a  cage  (Ez.  xix.  9),  but  it  doee  not 
appear  that  they  were  tamed.  In  the  huntini; 
Bcenes  at  Beni-Ha-ssan  tame  lions  are  rei>resente<l 
B8  used  in  hunting  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  K<jypl-  iii- 
17).  On  the  bas-reliefs  at  Kouyunjik  a  lion  led 
by  a  chain  is  among  the  presents  brought  by  the 
conquered  to  tlieir  victors  (Layard,  Nin.  (j-  Bab. 
p.  138). 


Hunting  with  a  lion,  \Thich  has  seized  an  ibex.    (From 
Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  221.) 

The  Strength  (Judg.  xiv.  18;  Prov.  xxx.  30;  2 
Sam.  i.  23),  courage  (2  Sara.  xvii.  10;  Prov.  xxviii. 
1;  Is.  xxxi.  4;  Nah.  ii.  11),  and  ferocity  (Gen.  xlix. 
9;  Xum.  xxiv.  9)  of  the  lion  were  proverbial.  The 
"lion-faced"  warriors  of  Gad  were  among  David's 
most  valiant  troops  (1  Chr.  xii.  8);  and  the  hero 
Judas  Maccabfeus  is  described  as  "  like  a  lion,  and 
like  a  lion's  whelp  roaring  for  his  prey  "  (1  Mace, 
iii.  4).  The  terrible  roar  of  the  lion  is  expressed  in 
Hebrew  by  four  diflerent  words,  between  which  the 
following  distinction  appears  to  be  maintained :  — 
aStt7,  >hd'i</  (Judg.  xiv.  5;  Pa.  xxii.  13,  civ.  21; 
Am.  iii.  4),  also  used  of  the  thunder  (Job  xxxvii.  4), 
denotes  the  roar  of  the  lion  while  seeking  his  prey ; 

Dn3,  mham  (Is.  v.  29),  expresses  the  cry  which 

he  utters  when  he  seizes  his  victim ;  H^n,  hagah 
(Is.  xxxi.  4),  the  growl  with  which  he  defies  any 
attempt  to  snatch  the  prey  from  his  teeth;  while 

"ip3,  ncCfr  (Jer.  li.  38),  which  in  Syriac  is  applied 
to  the  braying  of  the  ass  and  camel,  is  descriptive  of 
the  cry  of  the  young  lions.  If  tkis  distinction  be 
correct,  the  meaning  attached  to  naham  will  give 
force  to  Prov.  xix.  12.  'J"he  terms  which  describe 
the  movements  of  the  animal  are  equally  distinct:  — 
\^3~1,  rabiils  (Gen.  xlix.  9;  Ez.  xix.  2),  is  applied 
to  the  crouching  of  the  lion,  as  well  as  of  any  wild 
beast,  in  his  lair;  HTW,  shdclt&h,  2tt7^,  yasliab 

(Job  xxxviii.  40),  and  D"nS,  drab  (Pa.  x.  9),  to  his 
lying  in  wait  in  his  den,  tiie  two  former  denoting 
the   position   of  the   animal,   and    the   latter  the 

secrecy  of  the  act;  ti^D^,  rdmas  (Pa.  civ.  20),  is 
used  of  the  stealthy  creeping  of  the  lion  after  his 
prey;  and  p3|,  zinnek  (Deut.  xxxiii.  22)  of  the 
leap  with  which  he  hurls  hini.self  ni>on  it. 

The  lion  was  the  symbol  of  stren<;th  .and  sov- 
ereignty, as  in  the  human- headed  figures  of  the 
Nimroud  gateway,  the  symbols  of  Nerval,  the 
Asijyrian  Mars,  and  tutelary  god  of  Habylim.  In 
Egypt  it  was  worshipped  at  the  city  of  I.eontopoli.i, 
nss  typical  of  Doui,  the  Egyptian  Hercules  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  A'//'//'',  v.  169).  Plutarch  (<k  Iml. 
§  .'J8)  says  that  the  Egyptians  ornamented  their 
temples  with  gaping  lions  mouths,  l)ecau»e  the  Nile 
began  to  rise  when  the  tun  was  u)  the  constellation 
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r>eo.  Among  the  Hebrews,  and  throughout  th« 
0.  T.,  the  lion  was  the  achievement  of  the  princf-lj 
tribe  of  Judah,  while  in  the  closing  liook  of  ij« 
canon  it  received  a  deeper  significance  as  the  em- 
blem of  him  who  "prevailed  to  open  the  book  and 
loose  the  seven  setds  thereof"  (Kev.  v.  5).  On  the 
other  hand  its  fierceness  and  cruelty  rendered  it 
an  appropriate  metaphor  for  a  fierce  and  malignant 
enemy  (l*s.  vii.  2,  xxii.  21,  Ivii.  4;  2  Tim.  iv.  17), 
and  hence  for  the  arch-fiend  himself  (1  Pet.  v.  8). 

The  figure  of  the  lion  was  employed  as  an  orna- 
ment both  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  On  each 
of  the  six  steps  leading  up  to  the  great  ivory  thryne 
of  Solomon  stood  two  lions  on  either  side,  c-'irved 
by  the  workmen  of  Hiram,  and  two  othera  were 
beside  the  arms  of  the  throne  (1  K.  x.  19,  20). 
The  great  brazen  laver  was  in  like  manner  adorned 
with   cherubim,   lions,   and    palm-trees   in  graven 


work  (1  K.  vii.  29, 
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LIQUOR  or  LIQUORS.  This  word 
occurs  three  times  in  the  A.  V.  and  in  every  in- 
stance answers  to  a  different  Hebrew  word.     (1.) 

yp'^,  lit.  tear,  collect,  singular  in  Ex.  xxii.  29: 
•'  Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  the  first  of  thy  ripe 
fruits,  and  of  thy  liquors?."  It  is  a  semipoetic 
expression  for  that  which  flows  from  the  press,  name- 
ly, wine  and  oil  (as  correctly  given  in  the  LXX.: 

a.-irapxas  aXwvos  koI  X-rfvov  coD).  (2.)  3^!^, 
properly  wine  that  is  mixed  or  spiced:  "A  round 
goblet  which  wanteth  not  liquor"  (Cant.  vii.  3). 
The  marginal  rendering  (A.  V.)  is  "mixture."  It  ia 
probably  =  "TJDP,  Ps.  Ixxv.  8  (where  see  Hupfeld, 
Die  Psnlmen,  iii.  ;i2.5).  The  Hebrews  mixed  spices 
with  their  wine  for  the  puq)ose  of  giving  it  strength 
and  flavor  (see  De  Wette,  Avcliaoloyie,  §  135). 
(3.)  n^lpn,  only  Num.  vi.  3:  "  Neither  shall 
he  (the  Nazarite)  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes." 
Some  suppose  the  word  to  denote  "maceration  "  or 
"  steeping,"  and  hence  a  species  of  strong  wine  ob- 
tained from  grapes  by  that  particular  proce.«8.  Oth- 
ers make  the  wonl  =  "  a  crushing,"  "  dissolving," 
hence  applicalde,  in  itself  considered,  to  wine  of 
any  sort,  but  here  on  account  of  the  other  connected 
specifications  in  the  passage,  the  juice  of  grapes 
recently  broken  or  crushed,  i.  e.  new  wine.  See 
Knobel,  Die  Biiclier  Numeri,  etc.  p.  26.  On  the 
terms  relating  to  wine  see  Riidiger  in  Gea.  Tliesnur. 
p.  1410.     [Wink.]  H. 

•  LITTERS,  Is.  Ixvi.  20.  [Wagon,  Amer. 
ed.] 

*  LIVELY,  eciployed  for  "living"  in  1  Pet. 
ii.  5:  "  Ve  also  as  lively  stones  {\ldoi  (uvrts) 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house."  By  the  same 
figure  Christ  himself  is  said  in  the  previous  verso 
to  lie  "a  lidnff  stone,"  i.  e.  in  the  spiritual  edifice 
of  the  church  or  gospel.  His  place  is  that  of  the 
corner-stone  (comj).  \'.\<h-  ii.  20),  and  believers  are 
built  on  him  .and  into  him.  As  tlie  (Jrcek  is  the 
saine  it  should  be  rendered  alike  in  both  cases. 
"  Lively"  in  Ex.  i.  19  (for  the  adj.  nVn,  said  of 
the  Hebrew  women)  comes  nearer  to  tlic  present 
us.age,  namely,  "full  of  life,"  "ugoroui"  (romp 
Acts  vii.  38).  H. 

LIZ'ARD  (nS^b,  let/iah :  Vat.  ajid  Alex. 
XaKa&wTv^:  Compl.  [with  13  l\ISS.l  iirxaXar 
/3(iT7)s;  Aid.  KaAaOwTTjy:  stellio).  The  llebraw 
wonl.  which  with  iU  English  rendering  occurs  atif 
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tr.  T-ev.  xi.  30,  appears  to  be  correcUy  translated 
liv  tlie  A.  \'.  Some  specle^s  of  lizard  is  mentioned 
iinoni^st  tliose  "  creeping  things  that  creep  upon 
llie  earth  "  which  were  to  be  considered  unclean  by 
ihe  Israelites. 

Lizards  of  various  kinds  abound  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Arabia;  some  of  these  are  mentioned  in 
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Feet  of  Oecko. 

the  Bible  under  various  Hebrew  names,  notices  of 
which  will  be  found  under  other  articles.  [Fkk- 
kkt;  Snail.]  All  the  old  versions  agi'ee  in  iden- 
tifying the  ktaah  with  some  saurian,  and  some 
concur  as  to  the  particular  genus  indicated.  The 
LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  the  Targ.  of  Jonathan,"  with 
the  Arabic  versions,  understand  a  lizard  by  the 
Hebrew  word.  The  Syriac  has  a  word  which  is 
generally  translated  snlitnuinder,  but  probably  this 
name  was  applied  also  to  the  lizard.  The  Greek 
word,  with  its  slight  variations,  which  the  LXX. 
use  to  express  the  lelddh,  appears  from  what  may 
be  gathered  from  Aristotle,''  and  perhaps  also  from 
its  derivation,'"  to  point  to  some  lizard  belonging  to 
the  Geckutidie.  Many  members  of  this  family  of 
tifiura  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  lamellated 
structure  on  the  under  surface  of  the  toes,  by  means 
sf  which  they  are  enabled  to  run  over  the  smooth- 
est surfaces,  and  even  in  an  inverted  position,  like 


The  Fan-Foot.    {Ptyodactylus  Gecko.) 
Bouse-flies  on  a  ceiling.     Mr.  Broderip   obsen'es 


«  Mn^ttOP?,  "  stellio,  reptile  immundum." 
6  The  following  are  the  references  to  the  Grw,'k  word 
ujKaAo^ioTT)?  in  Aristot.  r/e  Anim.  Hist.  (ed.  Schneiden: 
•V.  11,  §  2;  viii.  17,  §  1;  viii.  19.  §  2;  riii.  2a  §  2; 
i.t.  2,  §  5 ;  ix.  10,  §  2.  That  Aristotle  understands 
lome  species  of  gecko  by  the  Greek  word  is  clear  ;  for 
tie  sa\S  of  the  woodpecker,  Tropeu'erat  im.  toU  fieVfipeo-t 
royeo);  koX  utttio!  KaBairep  oi  a<TKa\apuiTai  (ix.  10,  §  2).  j 
f{e  alludes  jil.so  to  a  species  in  Italy,  perhaps  the  Hetiii-  \ 
iartijli's  cemicatiis,  whose  bite,  he  gays,  is  fatal  (?). 

'■  '.\<TicaAaj3jiT)j?,  ^iai<fnov  ioLKiy;  (ravpa  ev  rots  TOt\ow 
ivepnov  rwi'  oifoi/uarwi'.     This  seems  to  identify  it  with  | 


that  they  can  remain  susjiended  benet.th  the  larje 
leaves  of  the  tropical  vegetation,  and  remain  for 
hours  in  positions  as  extraordinary  as  the  insecta 
for  which  they  watch;  the  wonderful  apparatus 
with  which  their  feet  are  furnished  enabling  then 
to  overcome  gravity.  Now  the  Hebrew  letddh 
appears  to  i;e  derived  from  a  root  which,  though 
not  extant  in  that  language,  is  found  in  its  sister- 
tongue  the  Arabic:  this  root  means  to  adhere  to 
Ihe  (/roHiid^'t  an  expression  which  well  agrees  with 
the  peculiar  sucker-like  properties  of  the  feet  of  the 
tieckos.  Bochart  has  successfully  argued  that  the 
lizard  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  is  that  kind 
which  the  Arabs  call  vachara,  the  translation  of 
which  term  is  thus  given  by  Golius:  "  An  animal 
like  a  lizard,  of  a  red  color,  and  adhering  to  the 
ground,  cibo  potuive  venenum  iiispivat  quemcunque 
contifjerit.  This  description  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  character  of  the  Fan-Foot  Lizard  {Pty'i- 
ddctijlus  Gecko),  which  is  common  in  Egypt  and 
in  parts  of  Arabia,  and  perhaps  is  also  found  in 
Palestine.  It  is  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  white." 
Hasselquist  thus  S[)e:ikj;  of  it:  "  The  poison  of  tliia 
animal  is  very  singular,  as  it  exhales  from  the  luOiili 
of  the  toes.  At  Cairo  I  had  an  opiwrtunity  of 
observing  how  acrid  the  exhalations  of  the  toes  of 
this  animal  are.  As  it  ran  over  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  was  endea\'oring  to  catch  it,  there  immediately 
rose  little  red  pustules  over  all  those  parts  which 
the  animal  had  touched"  (Voyayes,  p.  -220}. 
1-orskal  {Dtgcr.  Anim.  p.  13)  says  that  the  Egyf- 
tians  call  this  lizard  Abu  burs,  "  father  of  leprosy." 
in  allusion  to  the  leprous  sores  which  contact  with 
it  produces;  and  to  this  day  the  same  term  is  used 
by  the  Arabs  to  denote  a  lizard,  probably  of  this 
same  species./  The  geckos  live  on  insects  and 
worms,  which  they  swallow  whole.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  peculiar  sound  which  some  -of 
the  species  utter.  This  sound  has  been  described 
as  being  similar  to  the  double  click  often  used  in 
riding;  they  make  it  by  some  movement  of  the 
tongue  against  the  palate.  The  Geckotidce  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  frequent  houses, 
cracks  it)  rocks,  etc.  They  move  very  rapidly,  and 
without  making  the  slightest  sound ;  hence  prob- 
ably the  derivation  of  the  Greek  word  for  this 
lizard.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  warm  climates.  It  is 
no  doubt  owing  to  their  repulsive  appearance  that 
they  have  the  character  of  being  highly  venomous, 
just  as  the  unscientific  in  England  attach  similar 
properties  to  toads,  newt.'!,  blind  worms,  etc.  etc., 
although  these  creatures  are  perfectly  harmless. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
may  be  species  of  lizards  which  do  secrete  a  ven- 
omous fluid,  the  effects  of  which  are  no  doubt 
aggravated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  subject,  or  other  causes. 
The  geckos  belong  to  the  sub-order  Pachyijlossie. 


one  of  the  Geckolidm  :  perhaps  the  Tarenlola  was  best 
kno\vn  tr  the  Greeks.  The  noiseless  (^o-ux'os)  and,  at 
times,  Jixefl  habits  of  this  lizard  are  referred  to  below 
(See  Gaisf.  Ettjm.  Mag.) 

''  See  Ges.  {The."  s.  v.).  A  similar  root  has  the 
force  of  "  hiding ;  "  in  which  case  the  word  will  rofei 
to  the  gecko's  habit  of  freciuenting  holes  in  walls,  etc. 

e  The  Gr.  oo-itaAa^uinjs,  and  perliaps  Lat.  stelho, 
liidic  ite  the  genus,  the  red  color  the  species. 

/  i}£LiyJ     ^1)   ''*"    bitrays,   Liznrd   (Otafitpo. 
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»rder    Saiirn.     Tliey    are  oviparous,   brodiiciiig  a 
round  eg"  ^Uh  a  liartl  calcareous  shell.     W.  H. 

LO-AM'MI  C'TpV  Sb :  ob  \a6s  fxov  :  non 
vcpulvs  7nevs),  i.  e.  "  not  my  people,"  the  figura- 
tive name  given  hy  the  prophet  Hosea  to  his  second 
Bon  by  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  i.  !)), 
to  denote  the  rejection  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
Jehovah.     Its  significance  is  explained  in  w.  9, 10. 

LOAN.  The  law  of  Moses  did  not  contemplate 
any  raising  of  loans  for  tiie  purpose  of  obtaining 
capital,  a  condition  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  para- 
bles of  the  "  pearl  "  and  "  hidden  treasure  "  (^Fatt. 
xiii.  44,  45 :  JMichaelis,  Comm.  on  Laws  of  Moses, 
art.  147,  ii.  2IJ7,ed.  Smith).  [Commerck.]  Such 
persons  as  bankers  and  sureties,  in  the  commercial 
sense  (Prov.  xxii.  26;  Xeh.  v.  3),  were  unknown 
to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
The  Law  strictly  forbade  any  interest  to  be  taken 
for  a  loan  to  any  poor  person,  either  in  the  shape 
of  money  or  of  produce,  and  at  first,  as  it  seems, 
even  in  tlie  ease  of  a  foreigner;  but  this  prohibition 
was  afterwards  limited  to  Heljrews  only,  from  whom, 
of  whatever  rank,  not  only  was  no  usury  on  any 
pretense  to  be  exacted,  but  relief  to  the  poor  byway 
of  loan  was  enjoined,  and  excuses  for  evading  this 
duty  were  forbidden  (I'.x.  xxii.  25:  Lev.  xxv.  -35, 
37;  Ueut.  xv.  3,  7-10,  xxiii.  19,  20).  The  in- 
stances of  extortionate  conduct  mentioned  with  dis- 
ai)probation  in  the  book  of  Job  probaI)ly  represent 
a  state  of  things  previous  to  the  Law,  and  such  as 
the  Law  was  intended  to  remedy  (Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv. 
3,  7).  As  commerce  increased,  the  practice  of  usury, 
and  so  also  of  suretiship,  grew  up;  but  the  exaction 
of  it  from  a  Hebrew  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
to  a  late  period  as  discreditable  (Prov.  vi.  1,  4,  xi. 
15,  xvii.  18.  XX.  16,  xxii.  26;  Ps.  xv.  5;  Jer.  xv.  10; 
Ez.  xviii.  13,  xxii.  12).  Systematic  breach  of  the 
Law  in  this  respect  was  corrected  by  Nehemiah  after 
the  return  from  Captivity  (see  No.  C)  (ISeh.  v.  1, 
13;  Michaelis,  ib.  arts.  148,  151).  In  later  times 
the  practice  of  borrowing  money  appears  to  have 
prevailed  without  limitation  of  race,  and  U)  have 
been  canned  on  on  systematic  principles,  though 
the  original  spirit  of  the  La>v  was  approved  by  our 
Lord  (Jfatt.  v.  42,  xxv.  27;  Luke  vi.  35,  six.  23). 
The  money-changers  {KepixarKnai,  and  [koXXv- 
fita-rai),  who  had  seats  and  tables  in  the  Temple, 
wei-e  traders  whose  profits  arose  chiefly  from  the 
exchange  of  money  with  those  who  came  to  pay 
their  annual  half-shekel  (Pollux,  iii.  84,  vii.  170; 
Schleusner,  Lex.  N.  T.  s.  v. ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Ihbr.; 
Matt.  xxi.  12).  The  documents  relating  to  loans  of 
money  appear  to  have  been  deix)sited  in  public  offices 
in  Jerusalem  (.loseph.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  6). 

In  making  loans  no  prohibition  is  pronounced  in 
the  Law  against  taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower, 
but  certain  limitations  are  prescribed  in  favor  of 
the  poor. 

1.  The  outer  garment,  which  formed  the  poor 
man's  principal  covering  l)y  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
if  taken  in  pledge,  was  to  be  returned  before  sun- 
set. A  bedstead,  however,  might  be  taken  (Kx.  xxii. 
20,  27:  Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13;  comp.  Job  xxii.  0; 
I'rov.  xxii.  27 ;  Shaw,  Trnv.  224  ;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bed.  i.  47,  231;  Niebuhr,  Desc.  de  I'Ar. 
[)6;  Lane,  Mod.  Jig.  i.  57,  58;  (Jes.  T/ies.  403; 
Michaelis.  Laws  of  Moses,  arts.  143  and  150). 

2.  'J'he  prohiliition  was  absolute  in  the  case  of 
{n)  the  widow's  garment  (Dent.  xxiv.  17),  and  (b) 
%  milUtone  of  either  kind  (Deut.  xxiv.  6).  Mi- 
iliaelis  (art.    150,  ii.  321)  ani)])o.sc»  also  all  indi^- 
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pensable  animals  and  utensils  of  agriculture;  Ml 
also  Mishna,  Afaaser  Slieni,  i. 

3.  A  creditor  was  forbidden  to  enter  a  house  to 
reclaim  a  pledge,  but  was  to  stand  outside  till  the 
borrower  should  come  forth  to  return  it  (Deut.  xxiv. 
10,  11). 

4.  The  original  Roman  law  of  debt  permitted 
the  debtor  to  be  enslaved  by  his  creditor  until  the 
debt  was  discharged;  and  he  might  even  be  put  to 
death  by  him,  though  tliis  extremity  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ever  practiced  (Gell.  xx.  1,  45, 
52;  Did.  of  Antiq.  "  Bonorum  Cessio,"  "  Nex- 
um  ■'  ).  The  Jewish  law,  as  it  did  not  forbid  tem- 
porary bondage  in  the  case  of  debtors,  so  it  forbade 
a  Hebrew  debtor  to  be  detained  as  a  bondsmai 
longer  than  the  7th  year,  or  at  farthest  the  year  of 
Jubilee  (Kx.  xxi.  2;  Lev.  xxv.  39,  42;  Deut.  xv.  9). 
If  a  Helirew  was  sold  in  this  way  to  a  foreign  so- 
journer, he  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  Jubilee  year,  and  in  that  year 
was,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  released.  For- 
eign sojourners,  however,  were  not  entitled  to  release 
at  that  time  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  46,  47,  54;  2  K.  iv.  2; 
Is.  1.  1,  Iii.  3).  Land  sold  on  account  of  debt  was 
redeemable  either  by  the  seller  hini.self,  or  by  a  kins- 
man in  case  of  his  inability  to  repurchase.  Houses 
in  walled  towns,  except  such  as  belonged  to  Levitee, 
if  not  redeemed  within  one  year  after  sale,  were 
ahenated  for  ever.  Jlichaelis  doiibts  whether  all  debt 
was  extinguished  by  the  .Jubilee;  but  Josephus's 
account  is  very  precise  (AnI.  iii.  12,  §  3;  Lev.  xxv. 
23,  34;  Ruth,  iv.  4,  10;  Michaelis,  §  158,  ii.  360). 
In  later  times  the  sabbatical  or  Jubilee  release  was 
superseded  by  a  law,  probably  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  by  which  the  debtor  M'as  liable  to  be  de- 
tained in  prison  until  the  full  discharge  of  liis  debt 
(Matt.  V.  26).  Michaelis  thinks  this  doubtful.  The 
case  imagined  in  tlie  paraiJe  of  the  Unmerciful 
Servant  belongs  rather  to  despotic  oriental  than 
Jewish  manners  (Matt,  xviii.  34;  Michaelis,  ibid. 
art.  149;  Trench,  PnrabUs,  p.  141).  Subsequent 
Jewish  opinions  on  loans  and  usury  may  be  seen  ii) 
the  Mishna,  Buba  .Meizinh,  c.  iii.  x.      [Jubilkk.I 

H.  W.  P. 
LOAVES.     [Brk.\d.] 

LOCK."  JVhere  European  locks  have  not  been 
introduced,  the  locks  of  eastern  houses  are  usually 
of  wood,  and  consist  of  a  partly  hollow  bolt  from 
14  inches  to  2  feet  long  for  external  doors  or  gates, 
or  from  7  to  9  inches  for  interior  doors.  The  liolt 
passes  through  a  groo\e  in  a  piece  attached  to  the 
door  inDIa  so('ket  in  the  door-post.  In  the  groove- 
piece  are  from  4  to  9  small  iron  or  wooden  sliding- 
pins  or  wires,  which  drop  into  corresponding  holes 
in  tlie  bolt,  and  fix  it  in  its  place.  The  key  is  a 
])iece  of  wood  furnished  with  a  like  number  of  piia, 
which,  when  the  key  is  introduced  sideways,  raise 
the  sliding-pins  in  the  lock,  and  allow  the  bolt  to 
be  drawn  I)ack.  Ancient  Egyptian  doors  were  fas- 
tened with  central  bolts,  and  sometimes  with  bars 
passing  from  one  door-post  to  the  other.  They  were 
also  sometimes  sealed  with  clay.  [Ci-AY.]  Keys 
were  made  of  bronze  or  iron,  of  a  simple  construc- 
tion. 'J'he  gates  of  .lerusalcni  set  up  under  Xehe- 
miah's  direction  had  both  bolts  and  locks.  (Judg 
iii.  23,  25;  Cant.  v.  5;  Neh.  iii.  3,  Ac;  Rauwolft 
Trav.  in  I{.ny,  ii.  17;  Hu.ssell,  Alep/io,  i.  22;  Vol- 
ney.  Travels,  ii.  438;  I-ane,  .UikI.  Eg.  i.  42;  Char 
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KKtlepov,  sern  ;  Oes.  27ie.t.  p. 


LOCUST 

lin,   Voy.  W.  123:  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.,  abridgm. 
1. 15,  16).     [Key,  Amer.  ed.]  H.  W.  P. 

LOCUST,"  a  well-known  insect,  which  com- 
mits terrible  devastation  to  vegetation  in  the  coun- 
tries which  it  visits.  In  the  Bible  there  are  fre- 
quent allusions  to  locusts;  and  there  are  nine  or 
ten  Hebrew  words  which  are  supposed  to  denote 
diiFerent  varieties  or  species  of  this  destructive  fam- 
ily. They  belong  to  that  order  of  insects  known 
by  the  term  Orthoplera.b  This  order  is  divided 
into  two  large  groups  or  divisions,  namely,  Cwsoiia 
and  Salliiioria.  The  first,  as  the  name  imports, 
includes  only  those  families  of  Orthoptera  which 
have  legs  formed  for  creeping,  and  which  were  con- 
sidered unclean  by  the  Jewish  law.  Under  the  sec- 
ond are  comprised  those  whose  two  posterior  legs, 
by  their  peculiar  structm-e,  enable  them  to  move 
on  •  the  ground  by  leajys.  This  group  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Serville's  arrangement,  three  families, 
the  Gryllides,  Locustarioe,  and  the  AcridUes,  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other  by  some  peculiar  mod- 
ifications of  structure.  The  common  house-cricket 
(Gryllus  domesiicus,  Oliv.)  may  be  taken  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Gryllides ;  the  green  grasshopper 
(Lucusta  viridissiina,  Fabr.),  which  the  French  call 
Sautcrelle  verte,  will  represent  the  family  LocusUt- 
rice ;  and  the  Acridiles  may  be  typified  bj'  the  com- 
mon migratory  locust  (  (Edipoda  miyraloria,  Aud. 
Serv.),  which  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  this  coun- 


ir^:,^ 


(Edipoda  migratoria. 


try.<^  Of  the  Gryllides,  G.  ceiisyi  has  been  found 
in  Kgypt,  and  G.  doiuedicus,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Kitto,  in  Palestine ;  but  doubtless  other  species 
also  occur  in  these  countries.  Of  the  Locmturiie, 
Phaneropterafdcald,  Serv.  (6\/((fc.  Scopoli)  has 
also,  according  to  Kitto,  been  found  in  Palestine, 
Bradyporus  clasypiis  in  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  etc., 
Saga  Natolioe  near  Smyrna.  Of  the  locusts  proper, 
or  Acridiles,  four  species  of  the  genus  Truxalis  are 
recorded  as  having  been  seen  in  Egypt,  Syria,  or 
Arabia:  namely,  T.  nasutu,  T.  vnriiibilis,  T.  pro- 
cera,  and  T.  miiiinta.  The  following  kinds  also 
occur:  Opsomnln  pisciformis,  in  Egypt  and  flie  oasis 
of  Harrat;  Pcekiloceros  hieruglyphicus,  P.  bufoni- 
us,  P.  puncdcentris,  P.  vulcanm,  in  the  deserts  of 
Cairo;  Dericorys  albidula  in  Egypt  and  Mount 
Lebanon.  Of  the  genus  Acridium,  A.  nuxstum,  the 
noBt  formidable  perhaps  of  all  the  AcridUes,  A. 


a  From  the  Latin  locvxta,  derived  by  the  old  ety- 
irologists  from  locus  and  jistus,  "  quod  tactu  multa 


urit,  morsu  vero  < 


,  erodat.' 


b  From  op96v  and  wTepov  :  an  order  of  insects  char- 
acterized by  their  anterior  wings  Being  semi-coriacco-is 
»nd  overlapping  at  the  tips.  The  posterior  wings'  are 
arge  aud  membranous,  and  longitwlinally  folded  when 
it  rest. 

c  Yn  the  year  1748  locusts  (the  (E'lipoda  migratoria, 
doubtless)  invaded  Europe  in  immense  multitudes. 
Charles  XII.  and  his  army,  tben  in  Bessarabia,  were 
•topped  in  their  course.  It  is  said  that  the  swarms 
were  four  hours  passing  over  Breslau.  Nor  did  Eng- 
land escape,  for  a  swarm  fell  near  Bristol,  and  ravaged 
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lineola  {=G.  ^gypt.  Linn.),  which  is  a  species 
commonly  sold  for  food  in  the  markets  of  Bagdad 
(Serv.  Orthop.  G57),  A.  semifasciatuin,  A.  pere- 
grinum,  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  species, 
and  A.  niorbosum,  occur  either  in  Egypt  or  Arabia. 
Calliptamus  serapis  and  Ckrotogonus  lugiibris  are 
found  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  cultivated  lands  about 
Cairo;  Eremobia  carinaia,  m  the  rocky  placet 
about  Sinai.     E.  cisli,  E.  pulchriptnnis,  iEdipodu 
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Acridium  lineola. 

octofnsciatn,  and  (E.  migraiona  (=  G.  viigrnt. 
Linn.),  complete  the  list  of  the  Saltatorial  Orlli-'p- 
tera  of  the  i3ible  lands.  From  the  above  catalogue 
it  will  be  seen  how  perfectly  unavailing,  for  the 
most  part,  must  be  any  attempt  to  identify  the 
Hebrew  names  with  ascertained  species,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  these  names 
occur  but  seldom,  others  (Lev.  xi.  22)  only  once  in 
the  Bible  —  that  the  only  clew  is  in  many  instances 
the  mere  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  —  that 
such  etymology  has  of  necessity,  from  the  fact 
of  there  being  but  a  single  word,  a  very  wide  mean- 
ing —  and  that  the  etymology  is  frequently  very 
uncertain.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  do  not  contribute 
much  help,  for  the  words  used  there  are  themselves 
of  a  very  uncertain  signification,  and  moreover  em- 
ployed in  a  most  promiscuous  manner.  Still, 
though  the  possibility  of  identifying  with  certainty 
any  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  is  a  hopeless  task, 
yet  in  one  or  two  instances  a  fair  approximation  to 
identification  may  be  arrived  at. 

From  Lev.  xi.  21,  22,  we  learn  the  Hebrew  names 
of  four  different  kinds  of  Saltatorial  Orthoptera. 
"  These  may  ye  eat  of  every  flying  creeping  thing 
that  goeth  upon  all  four,''  which  have  legs  above 
their  feet«  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth;  even 
those  of  them  ye  may  eat,  the  arbeh  after  his  kind. 


the  country  in  the  month  of  July  of  the  samrf  yeai 
Tbey  did  great  damage  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire, 
by  eating  the  blossoms  of  the  apple-trees,  and  especially 
the  leaves  of  oaks,  which  looked  as  bare  as  at  Christ- 
mas. The  rooks  did  a  good  service  in  this  case  at 
least.  See  GenUeman^s  Magazine,  July  1748,  pp.  331 
and  414  ;  also  The  Times,  Oct.  4,  1845. 

'I  It  is  well  known  that  all  insects,  properly  so 
called,  have  six  feet.  But  the  Jews  considered  the 
two  anterior  pair  only  as  true  legs  in  the  locust  family, 
regarding  them  as  additional  instruments  for  leaping. 

"  i^'^?r^  ^V'sp  D'V"??  'i^  "^tt's.  Th« 

rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  which  have  legs  above  theii 
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«nd  the  sdldm  after  his  kind,  and  the  chargol 
(wroii'jly  translated  beetle  by  the  A.  V.,  an  insect 
trliieh  would  be  included  amongst  the  flying  cree/}- 
inij  things  forbidden  as  food  in  vv.  23  and  4'2)  after 
his  kind,  and  tlie  chdijab  after  his  kind."  liesides 
the  names  mentioned  in  tiiis  passage,  there  occur 
five  otliers  in  the  Bible,  all  of  which  IJochart  (iii. 
251,  &c.)  considers  to  represent  so  many  distinct 
8|)ecies  of  locusts,  namely,  yob,  yazam,  clidsil,  yekk, 
and  tseldlsdl. 

(1.)  Aibeh  (n^']^? :  aKpls,  &pouxos,  ajri- 
Ke^os,  a.TT€\aBos;  in  Joel  ii.  25,  ipva-'i.B-n-  locusta, 
brucliiis:  "locust,"  "grasshopper")  is  the  most 
common  name  for  locust,  the  word  occurring  about 
twenty  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  namely,  in  I'^x. 
X.  4,  12,  13,  14.  19;  Judg.  vi.  5,  vii.  12;  Lev.  xi. 
22;  Deut.  xxviii.  38;  IK.  viii.  37;  2  Chr.  vi.  28. 
.)ol)  xxxix.  20;  Ps.  cv.  34,  cix.  23,  Ixxviii.  4(i: 
Prov.  XXX.  27;  Jer.  xlvi.  23;  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25;  Nab. 
iii.  15,  17.  The  LXX.  generally  render  arbeh  by 
&.Kpis,  the  general  Greek  name  for  Ivcmt :  in  two 
pa.s3a2es,  however,  namely.  Lev.  xi.  22,  and  1  K. 
viii.  37,  they  use  /SpoDxos-as  the  representative  of 
ihe  original  word.  In  Nah.  iii.  17,  arbeh  is  ren- 
dered by  oTTeAe/Soj;  while  the  Aldine  version,  in 
Joel  ii.  25,  has  ipvcriBri,  viiklew.  Tlie  Vulg.  has 
hcusta  in  every  instance  except  in  Lev.  xi.  22, 
where  it  has  bruchus.  The  A.  V.  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing passages  has  //rassliopper,  Judg.  vi.  5,  vii. 
12;  Job  xxxix.  20;  and  Jer.  xlvi.  23:  in  all  the 
other  places  it  has  locust.  The  word  aj-be/i,"  which 
is  deri\ed  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  numerous," 
is  probably  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense  to  ex- 
press any  of  the  larger  devastating  species.  It  is 
the  locust  of  the  Egyptian  plague.  In  almost  every 
passace  where  nrbeh  occurs  reference  is  made  to  its 
terribly  destructive  powers.  It  is  one  of  tlie  flyi 
creepins  creatures  that  were  allowed  as  food  by  the 
law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xi.  21).  In  this  passage  it 
clearly  tiie  representative  of  some  species  of  winged 
tnltnloriid  ortlioptern,  which  must  have  possessed 
indications  of  form  sufticient  to  distinffuish  the 
insect  from  tlie  three  other  names  which  belong  to 
the  same  division  of  orthoptera,  and  are  mentioned 


Acridium   jwn-grinuni. 

in  the  same  context.  The  opinion  of  Michaelis 
{Siippl.  (jf;7,  910),  that  the  four  words  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xi.  22  denote  the  same  in.sect  in  four  dif- 
ferent ages  or  stages  of  its  growth,  is  quite  unten- 
able, for,  wliatever  particidar  species  are  intended 
by  these  words,  it  is  quite  clear  from  ver.  21  that 

fe*t,"'  is  certainly  awliward.  CV"!?,  which  occurs 
only  in  the  dual  number,  properly  denotes  "  that  jmrt 
of  the  leg  between  the  knoe  and  ankle  "  which  i8  bent  in 
bowing  down,  i.  e.  the  lihirr.  The  passage  nmy  be  thus 
translated,  "  which  have  their  lihitr  so  placctJ  above  tljeir 
feet  [tarsi]  as  to  enable  them  to  leap  upon  the  earth." 
Dr.  Harris,  adopting  the  explanation  of  the  author  of 

Scnplini  lUuslrnled,  understands   Q^^lp   to  mean 

'"jolntx,"  and  C^^3"1  "hind  legs:  "which  render- 
ing Nicbulir  (Qurr.i'i.  xxx.)  gives.  Hut  thfre  U  no 
r«<i«-;n  for  a  dcpnrtnrp  from  the  literal  and  genenl 
itgaifloution.s  of  the  Hebrew  tormH. 
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they  must  all  be  icinyed  orthoptera.  From  tin 
fact  that  almost  in  every  instance  when;  the  word 
arbeh  occurs,  reference  is  made  either  to  the  de- 
ouruig  and  devastating  nature  of  this  insect,  or 
else  to  its  nmltiplying  powers  (J^dg.  vi.  5,  vii.  12, 
wrongly  translated  "  grasshopper  "  by  the  A.  V., 
Nah.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xlvi.  23),  it  is  probable  that  either 
the  Acridium  pereyrinuin,''  or  the  G£dijMjdu  mi- 
yratoria  is  the  insect  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word 
arbeh,  for  these  two  species  are  the  most  destructive 
of  the  family.  Of  the  former  species  M.  Olivier 
{Wnjaye  dans  1} Empire  Othomaii,  ii.  424)  thus 
writes:  "  With  the  burning  south  winds  (of  Syria) 
there  come  from  the  interior  of  Arabia  ajid  iroia 
the  most  southern  parts  of  Persia  clouds  of  locusts 
(Acridium  pereyriuvm),  whose  ravages  to  these 
countries  are  as  grievous  and  nearly  as  sudden  as 
those  of  the  heaviest  hail  in  Europe.  We  witnessed 
them  twice.  It  is  difficult  to  express  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  us  by  the  sight  of  the  whole  atmosphere 
filled  on  all  sides  and  to  a  great  height  by  an  in- 
numeraljle  quantity  of  these  insects,  whose  flight 
was  slow  and  uniform,  and  whose  noise  resembled 
that  of  rain :  the  sky  was  darkened,  and  the  light 
of  the  sun  considerably  weakened.  In  a  moment 
the  terraces  of  the  houses,  the  streets,  and  all  the 
fields  were  covered  by  these  insects,  and  in  two 
days  they  had  nearly  devoured  all  the  lea^■es  of  the 
plants.  Happily  they  lived  but  a  short  time,  and 
seemed  to  have  migratal  only  to  reproduce  them- 
selves and  die;  in  fact,  nearly  all  those  we  saw  the 
next  day  had  paired,  and  the  day  following  the 
fields  were  covered  with  their  dead  bodies."  This 
sjiecies  is  found  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Persia.  Or  perhaps  ai-beh  may  denote  the 
(Edipoda  viiyrntoria,  tlie  Sauterelle  de  pnssaye, 
concerning  which  ftlichaelis  inquired  of  Carsten 
Niebuhr,  and  received  the  following  reply:  "  Sau- 
terelle de  passage  est  la  meme  que  les  Aral^s 
mangent  et  la  meme  qu'on  a  vu  en  Allemagne  " 
{/lecueil,  quest.  32  in  Niebuhr's  Dcsc.  de  I'Arabie). 
Tiiis  species  appears  to  be  as  destructive  as  the 
Acridium  pereyrinum. 

(2.)  Chdydb  (32?!:  hKpU  ■■  locust  a  :  "  grass- 
hop|)er,"  "locust"),  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  22,  Num. 
xiii.  33,  2  Chr.  vii.  13,  Eccl.  xii.  5,  Is.  xl.  22;  in 
all  of  which  passages  it  is  rendered  iiKpis  by  the 
LXX.,  and  locusla  by  the  Vulg.  In  2  Chr.  vii.  13 
the  A.  V.  reads  "  locust,"  in  the  otiier  passages 
"  gra.sshopper."  Eroni  the  use  of  the  word  in 
Chron.,  "  If  I  command  the  locusts  to  devour  the 
land,"  compared  with  l.ev.  xi.  22,  it  would  appear 
that  some  species  of  devastating  locust  is  intended. 
In  the  passage  of  Numbers,  "  There  we  saw  the 
giants  the  sons  of  Aiiak  ....  and  we  were  in 
our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers"  (cAd^i/i),  as  well 
as  in  I'^clesi.astes  and  Isaiah,  reference  seems  to  1)6 
made  to  some  small  species  of  locusts;  and  with 


«  nS'^S,  locust,  so  called  from  its  multitude, 
n2"n.  Sec  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.,  who  adopts  the  ex- 
planation of  .Michaelis  that  the  four  names  in  Ut.  xi. 
22  are  not  the  repn-sentjitives  of  four  di.stinct  genera 
or  species,  but  denote  the  different  stages  of  growth. 

h  The  GniUta  f:rf-:(iriii.i  of  KorskM  ( D'Scr.  Airm.  1^] 
is  perhaps  identical  with  the   Aeriil  perfifr.     Kor-k;.l 

gavi,  "  Arnbea  ubique   vocant   Dierad 


(^^f^) 


.ludipl  ill   Yemen  hahit»nte»  'Uum   esse   nSJ'^l!?  •• 
severabaut." 
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this  view  Oedmanu  ( Fe?v«.  Samm.  ii.  90)  agrees. 
Tychsen  {Comment,  de  Locust,  p.  7G)  supposes  that 
clidr/db  denotes  the  Grytlus  coronalus,  Linn. ;  but 
this  is  the  Acniithodii  coron.  of  Aud.  Serv.,  a  S. 
Aniericaa  species,  and  probably  confined  to  that 
continent.  Michaelis  {Sup^j.  668),  who  derives  the 
word  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  "  to  veil,"  " 
conceives  that  chdgdb  represents  either  a  locust  at 
the  fourth  stage  of  its  growth,  "  ante  quartas 
exunas  quod  adhuc  velata  est,"  or  else  at  the  last 
gtage  of  its  growth,  "  post  quartas  exuvias,  quod 
jam  volans  sulem  caeJ.umque  obvelid.'"  To  the  first 
theory  the  passage  in  Lev.  xi.  is  opposed.  The 
second  theory  is  more  reasonable,  but  chd'jdb  is 
probably  derived  not  from  the  Arabic  but  the  He- 
brew. From  what  has  been  stated  above  it  will 
appear  better  to  own  our  complete  inability  to  say 
what  species  of  locust  chdgdb  denotes,  than  to 
hazard  conjeoi.ures  which  must  be  gmunded  on  no 
solid  foundation.  In  the  Talmud*  chdgdb  is  a  col- 
lective name  for  many  of  the  locust  tribe,  no  less 
than  eight  hundred  kinds  of  chagdbim  being  sup- 
posed by  the  Talmud  to  exist!  (Lewysohn,  Zoolog. 
des  Tulin.  §  38i).  Some  kinds  of  locusts  are  beau- 
tifully marked,  and  were  sought  after  by  young 
Jewish  children  as  playthings,  just  as  butterflies 
and  cockchafers  are  now-a-days.  M.  Lewysohn 
says  (§  384),  that  a  regular  traffic  used  to  be  carried 
on  with  the  chngdhim,  which  were  caught  in  great 
numbers,  and  sold  after  wine  had  been  sprinkled 
over  them;  he  adds  that  the  Israelites  were  only 
allowed  to  buy  them  before  the  dealer  had  thus 
prepared  them.<^ 

(3.)  Chargol  (^S^H :  6<piofx.dx'>]s-  ophioma- 
chics:  "beetle").  The  A.  V.  is  clearly  in  error 
in  translating  this  word  "  beetle;  "  it  occurs  only 
in  !.,ev.  xi.  22,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that 
it  denotes  some  species  of  winged  srdtntoriul 
orthupterous  insect  which  the  Israelites  were  allowed 
to  use  as  food.  The  Greek  word  used  by  tiie  LXX. 
is  one  of  most  uncertain  meaning,  and  the  story 
about  any  kind  of  locust  attacking  a  serpent  is  an 
absurdity  which  requires  no  Cuvier  to  refute  it.'' 
As  to  this  word  see  Bochart,  llitruz.  iii.  264; 
Hosenm.  notes;  the  Lexicons  of  Suidas,  Hesychius, 
etc.;  Pliny  xi.  29;  Adnutat.  ad  Arigt.  II.  A.  tom. 
iv.  47,  ed.  Schneider.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  the  chdrgol,  "  mera;  conjecturaj !  " 
as  liosenmiiller  truly  remarks.  The  Hev.  J.  F. 
Denham,  in  Ci/ctop.  Bib.  Lit.  (arts.  Chdrgol  and 
Lucuat),  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Greek  word 
opliionuches  denotes  some  species  of  Truxtdis, 
perhaps  T.  nasulug.  "  The  word  instantly  suggests 
a  reference  to  the  ichneumon,  the  celebrated  de- 
stroyer of  serpents  ....  if  then  any  species  of 
locust  can  be  adduced  whose  habits  resemble  those 
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I  ~s-  (Jiadjib),  qui  velum  oblendit,  from 


._A.^V..=^,  intercessit,  seclnsit. 

i>  Kiirst  derives    33n  from  v.  iuus.       32in,    se 
'itnaere,  coire,  a   radice  gah,    32,   to  which   root  he 

■BfBrB  nans,  aSs  and  •'^"la. 

<•  The  TaUnudists   have  the    following   law  :  "  He 
±a,i  Foweth    to  abstain  from  flesh  ("lu^ISn  \^) 


of  the  ichneumon,  may  not  this  resemblance  ao 
count  for  the  name,  quasi  the  ichneumon  (locust), 
just  as  the  whole  genus  (?)  (family)  of  insects 
called  Jchnetimonidce  were  so  denominated  because 
of  the  supposed  analogy  between  their  services  and 
those  of  the  Egyptian  ichneumon  ?  and  might  not 
this  name  given  to  that  species  (?)  of  locust  at  a 
very  early  period  have  afterwards  originated  the 
erroneous  notion  referred  to  by  Aristotle  and 
Pliny?  "  But  is  it  a  fact  that  the  genus  Tritxidis 
is  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  Acridiles,  and  is 
preiiminently  insectivorous.  Serville  (  Orthopt.  579) 
believes  that  in  their  manner  of  living  the  Truxcdides 
resemble  the  rest  of  the  Acridites,  but  seems  to 
allow  that  further  investigation  is  necessary. 
Fischer  {Orthop.  Euvop.  p.  292)  says  that  the 
nutriment  of  this  family  is  plants  of  various  kinds. 
Air.  F.  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  Truxalides 
feed  on  2)lants.  What  is  Mr.  Denham's  authority 
fur  asserting  that  they  are  insectivorous?  It  is 
granted  that  there  is  a  quasi  resemblance  in  ex- 
ternal form  between  the  Truxalides  and  some  of 
the  larger  Ichneumon  idee,  but  the  likeness  is  far 
from  striking.  Four  si«cies  of  the  genus  Ti-uxaUt 
are  inhabitants  of  the  Bible  lands  (see  above). 


Truxalis  nasuta 

The  Jews,  however,  interpret  chdrgol  to  mean 
a  species  of  grosshoppei;  German  J/euschrecke, 
which  'SI.  Lewysohn  identifies  with  Locusta  viridn 
sim  I,  adopting  the  etymology  of  Bochart  and  (ie- 
senius,  who  refer  the  name  to  an  Arabic  origin.* 
The  Jewish  wciuen  used  to  carry  the  eggs  of  the 
chnrgoi  in  tlieir  cars  to  preserve  them  from  the 
ear-ache,  (Buxtorf,  Ltx.  Chakl.  el  Rabbin,  s.  v. 
char  got). 

(4.)  Sdldm  (D^VD  :  ^.ttolk-os,  Comp.  a.TraK6s-- 
alhicus:  "bald  locust")  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi. 
32,  as  one  of  the  four  edible  kinds  of  leaping  in- 
sects. All  that  can  pcssibly  be  known  of  it  is  that 
it  is  some  kind  of  saltatorial  orthopterous  insect, 
winged,  and  good  for  food.  Tychsen,  however, 
arguing  from  what  is  said  of  the  sdldni  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Tract,  Cholin),  namely,  that  "  tiiis  insect  has 
a  smooth  head,/  and  that  the  female  is  without  the 
sword-shaped  tail,"  conjectures  that  the  sjiecies  herd 

is  forbidden  the  flesh  of  fish  and  of  locusts  "   (TlZ7D 

C'Zlim   □"'31).       Hieroz.  Nedar.  fol.  40,  2. 

('  See  Pliny,  if.  iV.,  Paris,  1828,  ed.  Grandaagne.  p 
4.51,  note. 

"    ^-"?'3>  ^ocustee  species  alata,  a  sallando.  Oesen- 


ius  refers  the  word  to  the  Arabic 


34"^ 


(hardjalaV 


saliit.  comparing  the  Germ.  Keuschreclce  from  schreclc- 
en,  salire. 

f  Hence  perhaps  the  epithet  bald,  applied  to  iaUin 
In  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
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icteudcil  is  Gr>/lliis  erersor  (Asso),  a  synonym  that 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  with  any  recorded  species. 

(5.)  Gdzdm  (P^2).      See  Palmer- worm. 

(6.)  Odd  (I2I3  :  aKpis,  firiyoy^  aKpiSuiy:  Aq. 
Ill  Am.  vii.  1,  PupaScoy-  tocnsla ;  lucuske  locttsta- 
tum  =  "^DIS  H'^S  in  Nali.  iii.  17:  " great  grass- 
hoppers; "  "  srassli'oppers  "  margin  "  green  worms," 
in  Amos).  This  word  is  found  only  in  Is.  xxxiii.  4, 
and  in  the  two  places  cited  above.  There  is  nothing 
in  any  of  these  passages  that  will  help  to  point  out 
the  species  denoted.  That  some  kind  of  locust  is 
intended  seems  probable  from  the  passage  in  Na- 
hmn,  "  thy  captains  are  as  the  great  f/6bal  which 
camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  but 
when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  their  place 
is  not  known  where  they  are."  Some  writers,  led 
by  this  passage,  have  lielieved  that  the  r/obai  repre- 
sent the  larva  state  of  some  of  the  large  locusts; 
the  habit  of  halting  at  night,  however,  and  encamp- 
ing under  the  hedges,  as  described  by  the  prophet, 
in  all  probability  belongs  to  the  tdn/jed  locust  as 
well  as  to  the  la?-rie,  see  Ex.  x.  13,  "  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day, 
and  all  that  night;  and  when  it  was  mominr/^  the 
east  wind  brought  the  locusts."  Mr.  Barrow  (i. 
pp.  2.^7-58),  speaking  of  some  species  of  S.  African 
locusts,  says,  that  when  the  larvae,  which  are  still 
more  voracious  than  the  parent  insect,  are  on  the 
march,  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  turn  out  of 
the  way,  which  is  usually  that  of  the  wind.  At 
sunset  the  troop  halts  and  divides  into  separate 
groups,  each  occupying  in  bee-like  clusters  the 
neighboring  eminences  for  the  night.     It  is  quite 


'^^^ 


Locust  Hying. 

possible  that  the  fjob  may  repi-esent  the  Mrr/t  or 
nymjjlia  state  of  the  insect;  nor  is  the  passage  from 
Nahum,  "when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away," 
any  objection  to  this  supposition,  for  the  last  stages 
of  the  Iftrva  differ  but  slightly  from  the  nyiiij/lid, 
both  which  states  may  therefore  be  compreiiended 
under  one  name;  tlie  (jo/mi  of  Nah.  iii.  17  may 
easily  have  been  the  iiijmplup  (which  in  all  the  Ametn- 
bola  contiime  to  feed  as  in  their  larva  condition), 


o  D'^3,  accordiug  to  Ocsenius  ( T/ies.  8.  1 

«n  unused  root,    7133,  the  Arab.  LaJ^. 

Oronj  the  ground.     Fiirst  refers  thu  word  to  a  Hebrew 

DrigiD.     See  note,  Ardeu. 
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eneampmg  at  night  under  the  he<lges,  ami.  obtain- 
ing their  wings  as  the  sub  arose,  are  then  repre- 
sented as  flying  away.*  It  certainly  is  improbabl* 
that  the  .lews  should  have  had  no  name  for  the  locust 
in  its  larva  or  nympha  state,  for  they  must  have 
been  quite  familiar  with  the  sight  of  such  devour- 
ers  of  every  green  thing,  the  hirvae  being  even  more 
destructive  tlian  the  imago;  perhaps  some  of  the 
other  nine  names,  all  of  which  Bochart  considers  to 
be  the  names  of  so  many  species,  denote  the  insect 
in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions.  The  A.  V. 
were  evidently  at  a  loss,  for  the  translators  read 
'•  green  worms,"  in  Am.  vii.  1.  Tychsen  (p.  03) 
identifies  the  (job  with  the  Gryllus  mujidtirias, 
Linn.,  "  qua  vero  ratione  motus,"  observes  Jiosen- 
miiller,  "non  exponit." 

(7.)  Chanamal  (7?23n:  tV  rf;  Tta.xvri\  Aq.  eV 
Kpvii'  in  prmna ;  "frost").  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  this  word,  which  occurs  only  in  Fs. 
Ixxviii.  40,  denotes  some  kind  of  locust  (see  Bo- 
chart, IJieroz.  iii.  255,  ed.  Kosenm.).  Mr.  J.  F. 
Denham  (in  Kitto,  s.  v.  Lnciist)  is  of  a  similar 
opinion ;  but  surely  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
old  versions,  which  interpret  the  word  chanamal  to 
signify  hail  or  J'lvsl,  ought  to  forbid  the  conjecture. 
We  have  already  more  locusts  than  it  is  possible  to 
identify ;  let  chanamal,  therefore,  be  understood  to 
denote  hail  or  J'rvsl,  as  it  is  rendered  by  the  A.  V., 
and  all  the  important  old  versions. 

(8.)  Yekk  (pV^_:-  aKpis,  ppovxos'  bruckus; 
britchus  acuh'itus,  in  Jer.  li.  27:  "  canker  worm," 
"caterpillar")  occurs  in  Ps.  cv.  34;  Nah.  iii..  15, 
16:  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25;  Jer.  li.  14,  27;  it  is  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  canker  worm  in  four  of  these  places, 
and  caltrpillar  in  the  two  remaining.  From  the 
epithet  of  "rough,"  which  is  applied  to  the  woid 
in  .leremiah,  some  have  supposed  the  ydik  to  be 
the  larva  of  some  of  the  destructive  Lvjikloptera  : 
the  epithet  samar,  however  (.ler.  li.  27),  more  prop- 
erly means  harbiy  sjniies,  which  agrees  witli  tlie 
Vulgate,  (icukntus.  Michaelis  i^Suppl.  p.  1(»80) 
believes  the  yeluk  to  be  the  cockchafer  (Maj  kiifer). 
Oedmann  (ii.  vi.  12G)  having  in  view  this  sjAny 
character,  identifies  the  word  with  the  Gryllus  cri$- 
tatus,  Linn.,  a  species,  however,  which  is  found 
only  in  S.  America,  though  Liimseus  has  erroneously 
given  Aral)ia  as  a  locality.  Tychsen.  arguing  from 
the  epithet  rou(/h,  believes  that  the  yelik  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ('.  hifiuatopus  Linn.  (Calliplamua 
hcemnt.  Aud.  Sen-.),  a  species  found  in  S.  Africa. 

How  purely  conjectural  are  all  tiiese  attempts  at 
identification !  for  the  term  spined  may  refer  not 
to  any  particular  species,  but  to  the  very  spinous 
nature  of  the  tii)ia!  in  all  the  locust  tribe,  and 
yelek,  tlie  croppiiw,  licking  ojf  insect  (Num.  xxii. 
4),  may  be  a  synonym  of  some  of  the  names  already 
mentioned,  or  the  word  may  denote  the  larvoe  or 
pupa;  of  the  locust,  which,  from  .loel  i.  4,  seems  not 
improbable,  "  that  which  tlie  locust  (r/rit/O  hath 
left,  hath  the  cankerworm  {ytltk)  eaten,"  after  the 
winged  orbch  had  departed,  the  young  larvie  of  the 
same  ajipcared  and  consumed  the  residue.  The 
pa.ssage  in  Nah.  iii.  IG,  "  the  yeUk  sjireadeth  him- 


f>  Since  the  above  was  written  it  has  been  dis.'nvered 
that  Ur.  Kitto  (Pict.  Bible,  note  on  NaU.  iii.  l")i«  of  a 
similar  opiuiun,   that  the  gib  probably  d'oiotMS  Itaa 

c  pb^,  a.  V.  inu3.  pV,  ».  7.  pf^^,  'mxil,  Ind* 
lauibeudo  dcpavit  (Gc8.  T/ies.  s.  y.). 
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lelf  (margii.)  and  fleeth  away,"  is  no  objection  to 
the  opinion  that  the  yeitk  may  represent  tlie  larva 
or  uyrnpha,  for  tlie  same  reason  as  was  given  in 
a  former  part  of  this  article  {Gob). 

(y.     Chasil  (7"'Dn).     See  Cateki-illak. 

(10.)  Tseld/sdl  (b^b^J  :  ipiai^ni' riibigo  : 
"locust  ").  The  derivation  of  this  word  seems  to 
imply  that  some  kind  of  locust  is  indicated  by  it. 
It  occurs  only  in  this  sense  in  Deut.  xxviii.  42, 
"  All  thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land  shall  the  lo- 
DUst  consume."  In  the  other  passages  where  the 
Hebrew  word  occurs,  it  represents  some  kind  of 
tinkling  musical  instrument,  and  is  generally  trans- 
lated ajiiibak  by  the  A.  V.  The  word  is  evidently 
onomatopoetic,  and  is  here  perhaps  a  synonym  for 
some  one  of  the  other  names  for  locust.  Michaelis 
{Happl.  p.  2094)  believes  the  word  is  identical  with 
chasil,  which  he  says  denotes  perhapf  the  mole- 
cricket,  Grijlhis  talpifunnis,  from  the  stridulous 
Bound  it  produces.  Tychsen  (pp.  79,  8U)  identifies 
it  with  the  Gryllus  stridulus,  Linn.  {=  (Edipudd 
ttridula,  And.  Serv.).  The  notion  conveyed  by 
the  Hebrew  word  will  however  apply  to  almost  any 
kind  of  locust,  and  indeed  to  many  kinds  of  insects ; 
a  similar  word  ts  dsalz((,  was  applied  by  the  Ethio- 
pians to  a  fly  which  the  Arabs  called  ziinb,  which 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Isc-isn  fly  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  other  African  travellers.  All  tliat 
can  be  positively  known  respecting  the  tseldlsal  is, 
that  it  is  some  kind  of  insect  injurious  to  trees  and 
crop^.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  understand  ilujltl  or 
mildew  by  the  word. 

The  most  ilestructive  of  the  locust  tribe  that  oc- 
cur in  the  fiible  lands  are  the  (Edipodu  lait/ndoria, 
and  the  Acriditim  jjeregrimim,  und  a.s  both  these 
species  occur  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  etc.,  it  is  most 
[)robable  that  one  or  other  is  denoted  in  those  pas- 
saijes  which  speak  of  the  dreadful  devastations  com- 
mitted by  these  insects;  nor  is  there  any  occasion 
to  believe  with  Bochart,  Tj'chsen,  and  others,  that 
nine  or  ten  distinct  species  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Some  of  the  names  may  be  synonyms; 
others  may  indicate  the  larva  or  nympha  con- 
ditions of  the  two  preeminent  devourers  already 
named. 

Locusts  occur  in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes 
obscure  the  sun  —  Ex.  x.  15 ;  .Jer.  xlvi.  2-3 ;  Judg. 
vi.  5,  vii.  12;  Joel  ii.  10;  Nah.  iii.  15;  Livy,  xlii. 
2;  .^lian,  N.  A.  iii.  12;  I'liny,  TV.  //.  xi.  29; 
Shaw's  Traveh,p.  187  (fol.  2ded.);  Ludolf,  Hist. 
/Eihiop.  i.  1-3,  and  de  Locustis,  i.  4;  V'olney's 
Trav.  in  Syria,  i.  236. 

Their  voracity  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  x.  12,  15; 
Joel  i.  4,  7,  12,  and  ii.  3;  Deut.  xxviii.  38;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  46,  cv.  34;  Is.  xxxiii.  4;  Shaw's  Trae. 
187,  and  travellers  in  the  East,  pnssiin. 

They  are  compared  to  horses  —  Joel  ii.  4 ;  Rev.  ix. 
7.  The  Italians  call  the  locust  "  Cavaletta;  "  and 
Ray  says,   "  Caput    oblongum,  equi  instar  prona 


a  "Omnia  vero  morsu  eroclentes,  et /ores  quoque 
tectorum." 

b  The  locust-bird  (see  woodcut)  referred  to  by  trav- 
ellers, and  which  the  Arabs  call  smurmitr,  is  no  doubt, 
from  Dr.  Kitto's  description,  the  "  rose-colored  star- 
ling," Pastor  roseus.  The  Rev.  H.  B  Tristram  saw  cue 
3pe->men  in  the  orange  groves  at  Jaffa  in  the  spring 
•f  lSa8  ;  but  makes  no  allusion  to  its  devouring  locusts. 
Dr.  Kitto  in  one  place  (p.  410)  says  the  locuat-bii-d  is 
*out  the  size  of  a  starliusr  •■  in  another  place  (p.  420), 
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spectans."  Comp.  also  the  Arab's  description  tc 
Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  I' Arable. 

They  make  a  feai-ful  noise  iu  their  flight  —  Joel 
ii.  5 ;  Kev.  ix.  9. 

Forskal,  Descr.  81,  "  transeuntes  grylli  super 
verticem  nostrum  sono  magnoe  cataractae  ferve- 
bant."     Volney,  Trae.  i.  235. 

They  have  no  king  —  Prov.  xxx.  27 ;  Ivlrby  and 
Sp.  Jn(.  ii.  17. 

Their  irresistible  progress  is  referred  to  iu  Jo« 
ii.  8,  9;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  187. 

They  enter  dwellings,  and  devour  even  the  wood- 
work of  houses  —  Ex.  x.  6;  Joel  ii.  9,  10;  I'liuv, 
.V.  //.  xi.  29.« 

They  do  not  fly  in  the  night — Xah.  iii.  17; 
Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  I' Arable^  p.   173. 

Birds  devour  them  —  Russel,  Nat.  HiH.  of  Alep- 
pn,  127;  Volney,  Trav.  i.  237;  Kitto's  Phya. 
Uist.  Pal.  (p.  410).'' 


Smurmur.  Rose-colored  Starling.   (Pastor  roseus. 


The  sea  destroys  the  greater  number  —  Ex.  i. 
19;  Joel  ii.  20;  Pliny,  xi.  35;  Hasselq.  Trav.  p. 
445  (Engl,  transl.  17GG);  cf.  also  Iliad,  xxi.  12. 

Their  dead  bodies  taint  the  air  —  Joel  ii.  20; 
Hasselq.  Trav.  p.  445. 

They  are  used  as  food  —  Lev.  xi.  21,  22 ;  Matt 
iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6:  Plin.  N.  H.  vi.  35,  xi.  35;  Died 
Sic.  iii.  29  (the  Acridopharji)  ;  Aristoph.  Ackar. 
1116;  Ludolf,  Hist.  yEthiap.  p.  67  (Gent's  transl.); 
Jackson's  Marocco,  p.  52 :  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  /'.4ra. 
bie,  p.  150;  Sparftian's  Trav.  i.  367,  who  says  the 
Hottentots  are  glad  when  the  locusts  come,  for 
they  fatten  upon  them ;  Hasselq.  Trav.  pp.  232,  419 ; 
Kirby  and  Spence,  Kntoin.  i.  305. 

There  are  different  ways  of  preparing  locusts  for 
food ;  sometimes  they  are  ground  and  pounded,  and 
then  mixed  with  flour  and  water  and  made  into 
cakes,  or  they  are  salted  and  then  eaten ;  sometimes 
smoked;  boiled  or  roasted;  stewed,  or  fried  in 
butter.  Dr.  Kitto  {Pict.  Bib.  note  on  Lev.  xi. 
21),  who  tasted  locusts,  says  they  are  more  like 
shrimps  than  anything  else ;  and  an  English  clergy- 
man, some  years  ago,  cooked  some  of  the  green  grass- 
hoppers, Locusta  viridissima,  boiling  them  in  watei 
half  an  hour,  throwing  away  the  head,  wings,  and 
legs,  and  then  sprinkling  them  with  jjepper  and  salt, 


he  compares  it  in  size  to  a  swallow.  The  bird  is  about 
eight  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  Yarrell  (Brit 
Birds,  ii.  51.  2d  ed.)  says,  "  it  is  held  sacred  at  .\loppc 
because  it  feeds  on  the  locust ;  "  and  Col.  Sykes  bears 
te.'Jfimnny  to  the  immense  flocks  in  which  they  fly. 
He  says  (Catalogue  of  Birds  of  Dakhan),  "  they  darken 

the  air  by  their  numbers forty  or  fifty  have 

been  killed  at  a  shot."  But  lie  says,  "  they  prove  > 
calamity  to  the  husbandman,  as  they  are  as  deetruoliv« 
and  not  much  less  numerous." 
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ukI  adding  l/utter;  he  found  them  excellent.  How  i 
itninge  tlien,  nay,  "  how  idle,"  to  quot«  the  words 
of  Ivirb)  and  Spence  (An/om.  i.  305),  "was  the 
eoutrovers)'  concerning  the  locusts  which  (brnied 
part  of  tlie  sustenance  of  John  the  Baptist,  .  .  . 
iind  how  apt  even  learned  men  are  to  perplex  a  plain 
question  from  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  other 
countries!  "  « 

The  following  are  some  of  the  works  which  treat 
of  locusts:  Ludolf,  DUsei-Uilio  dt  Liicustis,  Fran- 
cof.  ad  Jloen.  1094.  This  author  believes  that  the 
qwilU  which  fed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
were  locusts  (vid.  his  Diatriba  qica  sttittnlin  uucd 
de  SelKcU,  sice  Locaalis,  definditur).  A  more  ab- 
surd opinion  was  that  held  by  Norrelius,  who  main- 
tained that  the  four  names  of  I.ev.  xi.  22  were 
birds  (see  iiis  Schediasma  de  AvUjus  saa'is,  Arbili, 
Cliiiyab,  Sdlarn,  el  Cliai-tjol,  in  Bib.  Breni.  CI.  iii. 
p.  30).  Faber,  de  Locustis  Biblkis,  tt  sif/i/lnlim 
deAcibiJs  Quddrupedibits,  ex  Lev.  xi.  20,  AVittenb. 
1710-11.  Asso's  Abhandluny  vondeti  Ihuschrecken, 
Kostock,  1787;  and  Tychsen's  Comment,  de  Lo- 
custis. Oedmann's  Vcriuisdile  SdmmlKn^en,  ii.  c. 
vii.  Kirby  and  Spence's  Introd.  to  Jintomoloyy,  i. 
305,  etc.  Bochart's  J/itrozoicon,  iii.  251,  etc.  ed. 
Kosenmidl.  Kitto's  I'liys.  IJistory  of  Pcdtslini', 
pp.  419,  420.  Kitto's  J'ictw-ial  Bible,  see  Index, 
"  I.x)cust."  Dr.  Harris's  Nalurnl  History  of  the 
Bible,  art.  "Locust,"  1833.  Kitto's  Cyclojicedia, 
arts.  "  Locust,"  "Chesil,"  etc.  Harmer's  Observa- 
tions,  London,  1797.  The  travels  of  Shaw,  KusscU, 
Hasselquist,  A'oTney,  etc.,  etc.  For  a  systematic  de- 
scription of  the  Ort/ioptera,  see  Serville's  Mono- 
graph in  the  Sidtts  a  Buffon,  and  Fischer's  Orthop- 
tera  JJtiiojxBn ;  and  for  an  excellent  summary, 
see  Winer's  Jiealuvrterbvcli,  i.  574,  art.  "  Heu- 
schrecken."  For  the  locusts  of  St.  John,  Mr.  Den- 
ham  refers  to  Suicer's  Thesawus,  i.  109,  179,  and 
Gutherr,  de  Victu  Johannis,  FVanc.  1785 ;  and  for  the 
Bymbolical  locusts  of  Rev.  ix.,  to  Newton  Un  Proph 
ecits,  and  Woodiiouse  On  the  Apocalypse.'' 

W.  H. 

*  On  the  subject  of  locusts  the  reader  may  see 
also  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  pp.  300-318 
(Lond.  1807);  the  art.  Heuschrecke,  by  Vailiinger, 
in  Herzog's  Real-Liir.yk.  vi.  08^71;  and  Itawlin- 
eon's  Ancient  Monnrctdes,  iii.  03  f.,  310.  and  iv.  79, 
This  last  writer's  description  of  their  ravages  in 
Kurdistan  and  .Southern  Media  at  the  present  day 
reads  almost  as  if  translated  from  Joel  (i.  and  ii.) 
"  The  destructive  locust  (the  Acridium  perer/ri 
n«TO,  probably)  comes  suddenly  .  .  .  in  clouds  that 
obscure  the  air,  moving  with  a  slow  and  steady 
flight,  and  with  a  sound  like  that  of  heavy  rain, 
and  settling  in  myriwls  on  the  fields,  the  gardens, 
th;  trcrs,  the  terraces  of  the  houses,  and  even  the 
rtittli    which    they  sometimes   cover   completely 


o  There  are  people  at  thi«  day  who  gravely  ttdoer 
tliat  the  locugt«  whkh  fornicil  part  of  tlie  food  of  tlie 
Baptist  were  not  the  iDMx.t  of  that  name,  but  the  long 
•weet  pods  of  the  locust-tree  (Cfro/t/jt/n  tili'/ua),  Jo/ian- 
nishroilt,  "St.  John's  bread."  as  the  monks  of  I'alcs 
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>\here  they  fall,  vegetation  presently  disappean, 
the  leaves  and  even  the  stems  of  the  planta  ar« 
devoured;  the  labors  of  the  husLanduian  through 
many  a  weary  month  perish  in  a  day ;  and  the  curse 
of  famine  is  brought  ui)on  the  hind  which  but 
now  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest 

It  is  true  that  the  devourers  are  themselves  de- 
voured to  some  extent  by  the  poorer  sort  of  people . 
but  the  compensation  is  slight  and  temporary ;  in 

few  days,  when  all  verdure  is  gone,  either  the 

arms  move  to  fresh  pastures,  or  they  perish  and 
cover  the  fields  with  their  dead  bodies,  while  the 
desolation    which    they  have    created    continues " 

ol.  iii.  p.  03  f.).  For  other  sources  of  information 
see  under  Joel,  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

LOD  ("tb  [peril,  strife,  quarrel:  Koni, 
AciS,  Ao5a5i',  Ao5a5i5;]  A  at.  Ao5opai^,  Ao5o5(a, 
botli  by  inclusion  of  the  following  name;  [in  1 
Chr.,  on)its;]  Alex.  [Ao5,  in  Neii.  vii.  Ao5oSi5,] 
in  I'jira,  AuSSaji- Ao5a5i5;  [in  Neli.  xi.  35,  Kom 
Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit,  FA.^  Au55a-]  Lad),  a  town 
of  Benjamin,  stated  to  have  been  founded  by  Shamed 
or  Shamer  (1  Chr.  viii.  12).  It  is  always  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Oj<o,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  passage  just  quoted,  in  the  post-captivity 
records  only.  It  would  appear  that  alter  the  boun- 
daries of  Henjamin,  as  given  in  the  book  of  Joshua, 
were  settled,  that  enterprising  tribe  extended  itself 
further  westward,  into  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon, 
between  the  central  hills  and  the  sea,  and  occupied 
or  founded  the  towns  of  Lod,  Ono,  Hadid,  and  oth- 
ers named  only  in  tlie  later  lists.  The  people  be- 
longing to  the  three  places  just  mentioned  returned 
from  Babylon  to  the  number  of  725  (I'lzr.  ii.  33; 
Nell.  vii.  37),  and  again  took  possession  of  their 
former  habitations  (Neh.  xi.  35). 

Ix)d  has  retained  its  name  almost  unaltered  to 
the  present  day;  it  is  now  called  J.udd ;  but  is  most 
familiar  to  us  from  its  occurrence  in  its  Greek 
garb,  as  Lyuda,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ajxistles.    G. 

LO-DE'BAR   ("131    hb?    but  in  xvu.  27 

"f  Wb:  7)  Ao5a)8ap  [?],  Aa)5a;8ap:  Lodabnr),  & 
place  named  with  Mahanaim,  Kogelira,  and  otiier 
trans-Iordanic  towns  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27),  and  there- 
fore no  doubt  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Machir  ben-Ammiel,  in 
whose  house  Mephibosheth  found  a  home  after  the 
death  of  his  father  and  the  ruin'of  his  grandfather'* 
house  (ix.  4,  5).  Lo-debar  receives  a  liare  mciition 
in  the  Ommmsticon,  nor  has  any  trace  of  tiie  name 
lieen  encountered  by  any  lat«r  traveller.  Indeed  it 
has  probably  never  been  sought  for.  Keland  (Pal. 
734)  conjectures  that  it  is  intended  in  .losh.  xiii. 
20,  where  tlie  word  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  of  De- 

bir "  (""^T  ')»  is  the  same  in  its  consonant*  at 


tine  call  it.  For  other  e<iually  orroiicoua  explauatioiis, 
7r  unauthorized  alterations,  of  aKpiSn,  see  Celsil 
Hitroh.  i.  74. 

b  Kor  the  judgment  of  locusts  referred  to  in  the 
prophet  .l<x!l,  m«  Dr.  I'u.Hjy's  "  Introduction  "  to  that 
book.  This  writer  niaiiitains  that  the  prophet,  under 
the  figure  of  the  locust,  foretold  "  a  jiidnment  Ikr 
pexter,  an  enemy  far  iiiightii-r  than  the  liH-imt"ip. 
^;,  uauiely,  the  Aiu<vriun  iuvuoluu  of  Pale.4tiue,  luf 


cause  .loel  calls  the  seourge  the  "  northern  army," 
which  Dr.  Pusey  says  cannot  be  said  of  the  locust*, 
bccauM'  .'ilnioct  always  by  a  sort  of  law  of  their  being 
they  iniik*'  tlieir  inroads  from  their  birthplace  in  the 
south.  'J'liis  one  point,  however,  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned The  usual  direction  of  tlie  flight  of  tbta 
insirt  in  I'mni  ea«t  to  west,  or  from  soutli  to  north  ; 
but  tlie  UCdipoda  fnii,'raiona  is  believed  to  have  lt« 
birthplace  in  Tartary  (Serv.  Orl/itip.  p.  73fl),  froni 
whence  it  visit*  Africa,  the  Mauritius,  and  part  of  th« 
.<outh  of  Kuropo.  If  this  sjiecies  lie  ronsidrred  to  b* 
the  liK'Ust  of  .lo»fl,  the  expression,  nnrlhtrn  urr\tj,  ia  mo* 
applicable  to  It.    [JoEL,  p.  1417,  note  a.] 
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Lo-debar,  thougli  with  different  vowel-points.  In 
fevor  of  this  conjecture,  which  is  adopted  by  J.  D. 
Michaehs  {Blb.fiir  Uiujd.),  is  the  fact  that  such  a 

use  of  the  preposition   7  is  exceedingly  rare  (see 

Keil,  Josua  ad  loc.)- 

If  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  the  root  of  the  name 

is  possibly  "pasture,"    the  driving  out  of  flocks 

(Ges.  Tlies.  p.  735  b;  Stanley,  S.  |  P.  App.  §  9); 

but  this  must  be  very  uncertain.  G. 

*  LODGE.     [CucuMBEKS,  vol.   i.  p.  518.] 
LODGE,  TO.     This  word  in  the  A.  V.— 

with  one  exception  only,  to  be  noticed  below  —  is 

used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  verb  ^-1/  or  "J"*/? 
which  has,  at  least  in  the  narrative  portions  of  the 
Bible,  almost  invariably  the  force  of  "passing 
the  nigiit."  This  is  worthy  of  remark,  because  tlie 
word  lodge  —  probalily  only  another  form  of  the 
Saxon  %i/"/(,  "  to  He  "'  —  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  exclusively  that  force  in  other  English  litera- 
ture at  the  time  the  Authorized  Version  was  made. 
.A.  few  examples  of  its  occurrence,  where  the  mean- 
ing of  passing  the  night  would  not  at  first  sight 
suggest  itself  to  an  English  reader,  may  be  of  ser- 
vice: 1  K.  xix.  9;  1  Chr.  is.  27;  Is.  x.  29 
(where  it  marks  the  halt  of  the  Assyrian  army  for 
bivouac);  Neh.  iv.  22,  xiii.  20,  21;  Cant.  vii.  11; 
lob  xxiv.  7,  xxxi.  32,  &c.,  &c.  The  same  Hebrew 
word  is  otherwise  translated  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  lie 
ill  night  "  (2  Sam.  xii.  16;  Cant.  i.  13;  Job  xxix. 
1!));  "  tarry  the  night  "  (Gen.  xix.  2;  .Judg.  xix. 
10;  .Ter.  xiv.  2);  "remain,"  i.  e.  until  the  morn- 
hig  (Ex.  xxiii.  18). 

The  force  of  passing  the  night  is  also  present  in 
the  words  ]^^^,  "a  sleeping-place,"  hence  an 
I  NX  [vol.  ii.  p.  1138],  and  Hi^bp,  "  a  hut,"  erect- 
ed in  vineyards  or  fruit-gardens  for  the  shelter  of  a 
man  who  watched  all  night  to  protect  the  fruit. 
'I'his  is  rendered  "  lodge  "  in  Is.  i.  8,  and  "  cot- 
tage "  in  xxiv.  20,  the  only  two  passages  "  iu  which 
it  is  found.     [Cottage,  Amer.  ed.] 

2.  The  one  exception  above  named  occurs  in 
Josh.  ii.    1,  where  the  word  in    the   original   is 
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word  elsewhere  rendered  "  to  lie,' 


erally  in  allusion  to  sexual  intercourse.  G. 

LOFT.     [House,  vol.  ii.  p.  1105.] 
LOG.     [Weights  and  Measures.] 

*  LOG  OF  OIL.     [Oil,  6,  iii.] 

*  LOGOS.   [Word,  Amer.  ed.] 

LO'IS  (Aciiis),  the  grandmother  (^afi.ur;)  of 
TiMOTiiv,  and  doubtless  the  mother  of  his  mother 
Eunice  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  From  the  Greek  form  of 
these  three  names  we  should  naturally  infer  that  the 
family  had  been  Hellenistic  for  three  generations 
at  least.  It  seems  likely  also  that  Lois  had  resided 
long  at  Lystra ;  and  almost  certain  that  from  her, 
as  well  as  from  Eunice,  Timothy  obtained  his  inti 
mate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15).  Whether  she  was  surviving  at  either  of 
St.  Paul's  visits  to  Lystra,  we  cannot  say ;  she  is 
lot  alluded  to  in  the  Acts:  nor  is  it  aosolutely  cer- 
tain, though  St.  Paul  speaks  of  her  "faith,"  that 
Le   became  a  Christian.      Th>>   phrase  might,  be 


used  of  a  pious  Jewess,  who  was  ready  to  believe 
in  the  Jlessiah.  Calvin  has  a  good  note  on  this 
subject.  J.  S.  H. 

LOOKED  {Trpoffe56Kaiv),  Acts  xxviii.  6, 
where  we  should  say  at  present  "expected"  or 
looked  for."  This  sense,  if  not  olisolete,  is  now 
obsolescent.  Earlier  versions  (Tyndale,  Cranmer, 
Geneva)  have  "  way  ted  "  in  that  passage.  See  also 
Ecclus.  XX.  14.  K. 

LOOKING-GLASSES.    [Mirrors.] 

LORD,  as  applied  to  the  Deity,  is  the  almost 
uniform  renderiiig  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  O.  T.  of 

the  Heb.  mrT^,  Jehovah,  which  would  be  nKwe 
properly  represented  as  a  proper  name.  The  rev- 
erence which  the  Jews  entertained  for  the  sacred 
name  of  God  forbade  them  to  pronounce  it,  and  in 
reading  they  substituted  for  it  either  Adondi, 
"Lord,"  or  Elohim,  "God,"  according  to  the 
vowel-points  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  [Je- 
hovah, vol.  ii.  p.  1238.]  This  custom  is  observed 
in  the  version  of  the  LXX.,  where  Jehovah  is  most 
commonly  translated  i)y  Kvpios,  as  in  the  N.  T. 
(Heb.  i.  10,  &c.),  and  in  the  Vulgate,  where  Dom- 
inus  is  the  usual  equivalent.  The  title  Adondi  is 
also  rendered  "Lord"  in  the  A.  V.,  though  this, 
as  applied  to  God,  is  of  infrequent  occurrence  in 
the  historical  books.  For  instance,  it  is  found  in 
Genesis  only  in  xv.  2,  8,  xviii.  3  (where  "  my  Lord  " 
should  be  "  0  Lord  "),  27,  30,  31,  32,  xx.  4;  once  in 
Num.  xiv.  17 ;  twice  in  Deut.  iii.  24,  ix.  2G ;  twice  in 
Josh.  vii.  7,  8 ;  four  times  in  Judges;  and  so  on.  In 
other  passages  of  these  books  "  Lord  "  is  the  transla- 
tion of  "  Jehovah;  "  except  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23; 
Deut.  X.  17 ;  Josh.  iii.  11,  13,  where  ddcjn  is  so  ren- 
dered. But  in  the  poetical  and  historical  booliS  it 
is  more  frequent,  excepting  Job,  where  it  occurs 
only  in  xxviii.  28,  and  the  I'roverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Song  of  Songs,  where  it  is  not  once  found. 

Tlie  difference  between  Jehovah  and  Adonai  (or 
Adon)  is  generally  marked  in  the  A.  V.  by  printing 
the  word  in  small  capitals  (Lord)  when  it  repre- 
sents the  former  (Gen.  xv.  4,  &c.),  and  with  an  ini- 
tial capital  only  when  it  is  the  translation  of  the 
latter  (Ps.  xcvii.  5,  Is.  i.  24,  x.  IG);  except  in  Ex. 
xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23,  where  ••  the  Lord  God  "  should 
be   more   consistently    "  the  Lord  Jehovah."     A 

similar  distinction  prevails  between  iTin^  (the 
letters  of  Jehovah  with  the  vowel-points  of  Ji'lohitn) 
and  C"^n7S,  elVn/n  ;  the  former  being  repre- 
sented in  the  A.  V.  by  "  God  "  in  small  capitals 
(Gen.  XV.  2,  &c.),  while  Elohim  is  "  God  "  with  an 
initial  capital  only.  And,  generally,  when  the 
name  of  the  Deity  is  printed  in  capitals,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  corresponding  Hebrew  is  mrT*, 
which  is  translated  Lord  or  God  according  to  the 
vowel-points  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

In  some  instances  it  is  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  pause  accent,  to  say  whether  Adonni  is  the  title 
of  the  Deity,  or  merely  one  of  respect  addressed  to 
men.  These  have  been  noticed  by  the  Masorites, 
who  distinguish  the  former  in  their  notes  as  "holy," 
and  the  latter  as  "profane."  (See  Gen.  xviii.  3, 
xix.  2,  18;  and  compare  the  Masoretic  notes  on 
Gen.  XX.  13,  Is.  xix.  4.)  W.  A.  W. 


a  What  can  have  led  the  LXX.  to  'ranslate  the  word 


which  they  employ  for 


naiba 


in   the   aboT«  tw« 


3**^  "  heaps,"  in  Ps.  Ixxix  1,  by  6jr<opo<^vAa(ccoi',  i  passages,  the  writer  is  unable  to  conjecture. 
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LORD'S  DAY,  THE  ('H  KuptaKh  Tifitpa; 
f)  fiia  (TaP0dTuii>)-  It  has  been  (luestiuned,  though 
^ot  seriously  until  of  late  years,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  jj  KupiaKi)  'H/ie'po,  which  occurs 
ill  one  p;issage  only  of  tlie  Holy  Scripture,  Itev.  i. 
10,  and  is,  in  our  English  version,  translated  "  the 
Ijord's  iJay."  The  general  consent  both  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity  and  of  modern  divines  has  referred 
it  to  the  weekly  festival  of  our  lord's  resurrection, 
and  identifieU  it  with  "  the  first  day  of  the  week," 
on  which  He  rose,  with  tlie  patristical  "eighth 
day,"  or  "day  which  is  both  the  first  and  the 
eighth,"  in  fact,  with  the  7]  rov  'HAi'ou  'Hyue'pa," 
"Solis  Dies,"  or  "Sunday,"  of  every  j^je  of  the 
Cburch. 

Hut  tlie  views  antagonistic  to  this  general  consent 
deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice.  (1.)  Some  have 
supposed  St.  John  to  be  speaking,  in  the  passage 
above  referred  to,  of  the  Sabbath,  because  that 
institution  is  called  in  Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  by  the 
Almighty  Himself,  "  My  holy  day."  «  To  this  it 
is  replied  —  If  St.  .John  iiad  intended  to  specify  the 
Sabliath,  he  would  surely  have  used  that  word 
which  was  by  no  means  obsolete,  or  even  obso- 
lescent, at  the  time  of  his  composing  the  book  of 
the  Kevelation.  And  it  is  added,  that  if  an  Ajjostle 
had  set  the  example  of  confounding  the  seventh 
and  the  first  days  of  the  week,  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  that  every  ecclesiastical  writer  for 
the  first  five  centuries  ghoidd  have  avoided  any 
approach  to  such  confusion.  They  do  avoid  it  — 
for  as  'S.d.^^a.Tov  is  never  used  by  tliem  for  the 
first  da\-,  so  KvpiuKr)  is  never  used  by  them  for 
ihe  seventh  day.  (2.)  Another  theory  is,  that  by 
"  the  Lord's  day  "  St.  .John  intended  "  the  day  of 
juigment,"  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  Ijook 
of  Revelation  may  be  conceived  to  refer.  Thus 
"  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Ixird's  day  "  iiyev6- 
fXTjv  eV  irffv/xart  iy  rff  KvpiaKTJ  'H/xepa)  would 
imply  that  he  was  rapt,  in  spiritual  vision,  to  the 
d'lle  of  that  "great  and  tenible  day,"  just  as  St. 
Paul  represents  himself  as  caught  up  lacuUij  into 
Paradise.  Now,  not  to  dispute  the  interpretation 
of  the  passage  from  which  the  illustration  is  drawn 
(2  Cor.  xii.  4),  the  abettors  of  this  view  seem  to 
have  put  out  of  siglit  the  following  considerations. 
In  the  preceding  sentence,  St.  John  had  mentioned 
the  place  in  which  he  was  writing,  Patmos,  and  the 
causes  which  had  brought  him  thither.  It  is  but 
naturaf  that  he  should  further  particularize  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  mysterious  work 
was  composed,  by  stating  the  exact  day  on  which 
the  Kevelations  were  communicated  to  him,  and 
the  employment,  spiritual  nmsing,  in  which  he  was 
then  engaged.  To  sup|X)se  a  mixture  of  the  meta- 
phorical and  the  literal  would  l)e  strangely  out  of 
keeping.  .And  though  it  be  conceded  that  the  day 
of  judgment  is  in  the  New  Testament  spoken  of  as 
'H  Tov  Kupiou  'Hfj.(pu,  the  employment  of  the 
adjectival  form  con-stitutes  a  remarkable  difference, 
which  was  observed  and  maintained  ever  after- 
wards.''    There  is  also  a  critical  objection  to  this 
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interpretation.''  This  second  theory  then,  which  ii 
sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Augusti,  nmst  be  aban- 
doned. (3.)  A  third  opinion  is,  that  St.  John  in- 
tended by  the  "  Lord's  Day  "  that  on  which  the 
lord's  resurrection  was  annually  celebrated,  or,  at 
we  now  term  it,  Easter-day.  On  this  it  need  only 
be  observed,  that,  though  it  was  never  questioned 
that  the  wetkly  celebration  of  that  event  should 
take  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  hebdomadal  cycle, 
it  was  for  a  long  time  doubted  on  what  day  in  the 
(innwit  cycle  it  should  be  celebrated.  Two  schools 
at  least  existed  on  this  point  until  considerably  after 
the  de;ith  of  St.  John.  It  therefore  seems  unlikely 
that,  in  a  book  intended  for  tiie  whole  Clmrch,  he 
would  have  employed  a  method  of  dating  which 
was  far  from  generally  agreed  upon.  And  it  is  to 
be  added  that  no  patristical  authority  can  be  quoted, 
either  for  the  interpretation  contended  for  in  thia 
opinion,  or  for  tlie  employment  of  ■}}  Kwpiati) 
'H/jiepa  to  denote  Easter-day. 

All  other  conjectures  upon  this  point  may  be 
permitted  to  confute  themselves;  but  the  following 
cavil  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  In  Scripture 
the  first  day  of  the  week  is  called  rj  fj.ia  cafi^d- 
Toiv,  in  post-Scriptural  writers  it  is  called  t]  Kir 
piuKri  'H/xepa  as  well;  therefore,  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  an  Apostle;  or  in 
other  words,  is  not  part  of  Scripture.  The  logic 
of  tills  argument  is  only  to  be  surpassed  by  its 
l)oldness.  It  says,  in  effect,  because  post-Scriptural 
writers  have  these  two  designations  for  the  first 
day  of  the  week;  therefore,  Scriptural  writere  niusj* 
be  confined  to  one  of  them.  It  were  surely  more 
reasonaijle  to  supiKJse  tliat  tlie  adoption  by  post- 
Scriptural  writers  of  a  phrase  so  preeminently 
Christian  as  ^  Ki/pia/C7j  'H/uepa  to  denote  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  a  day  so  especially  marked, 
can  be  traceable  to  nothing  else  than  an  Apostle's 
use  of  that  phrase  in  the  same  meaning. 

Supposing  then  that  ^  KvpiaKri  'Hfifpa  of  St. 
.lohn  is  the  lx)rd's  Day,  —  \\'liat  do  we  gather  from 
Holy  Scripture  concerning  that  institution  "i'  How 
is  it  spoken  of  by  early  writeis  up  to  the  time  of 
Coiistantine?  AVhat  change,  if  any,  was  brought 
upon  it  by  the  celebrated  edict  of  that  emperor, 
whom  some  have  declai-ed  to  have  been  its  origi- 
nator V 

1.  Scripture  says  very  little  concerning  it.  But 
that  little  seems  to  indicate  that  the  divinely  in- 
spired At)ostles,  by  their  practice  and  by  their  pre- 
cepts, marked  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day 
for  meeting  together  to  break  bread,  for  conimun:- 
cating  and  receiving  instruction,  for  laying  up  offer- 
ings in  store  for  charitable  purposes,  for  occupation 
in  holy  thought  and  prayer.  The  first  day  of  the 
week  so  devoted  seems  also  to  have  been  the  day 
of  the  Ixird's  Resurrection,  and  therefore,  to  have 
been  especially  likely  to  be  chosen  for  such  purpose* 
by  those  who  "  preached  Jesus  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion." 

The  Ixird  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (t^ 
yuia  ffa^^drcjy),  and  apjieared,  on  the  very  day  of 


''  'H  '\lfitpa  ToO  Kvpiov  (H-oura  in  1  Cor.  I.  8,  and 
t  Thftw.  li.  2,  with  tho  wordu  rinwv  "Itjo-oO  Xpurrov  at- 
Viched ;  In  1  f;or.  v.  5,  nnd  2  Cor.  1. 14,  with  (ho  word 
lT)(rou  only  attaclied ;  and  in  1  ThefS.  T  2.  and  2  I'l-t. 
til.  10,  with  the  article  toO  omitted.  In  one  place, 
irbprn  both  the  day  of  judgment,  and.  as  a  foreshodow- 
m  of  it,  tho  diiy  of  vonifennce  upon  Jeruinlcni,  Hconi 
X)  be  alluded   to,  the  I^ora  himw.-lf  su}*,  ovrwt  (aTai 


(coi  o  uibt  TOV  dcdpuirov  Iv  rfj  r)iiep<f  avToO,  Luke  XtU, 
24. 

c  'Eyevofiriv  would  necessarily  have  to  be  congtruct«d 
with  ei,  >)/xfp»,  "  I  WHS  in  the  day  of  judgnu-nt,"  1.  «. 
"  1  WM  passing  the  day  of  judgment  Fpirituiilly  "  Now 
yiVf(r#at  (v  7)>ie'p<f  is  never  used  for  iJinn  0^1  re.  Bub 
on  the  other  hand,  the  construction  of  iycvuiiriv  with 
iv  nvtvy-aTi  i.'<  judtififd  by  a  parallel  piismigB  in  R«f 
It.  2,  KaX  .iifl  w«  iytyot^n*'  «>'  Trifv/xart. 
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kis  rising,  to  bis  followers  on  five  distinct  ccca- 
sioQS  —  to  Mary  Magdalene,  to  the  other  women,  lo 
the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  lunmaus,  to  St. 
Peter  separately,  to  ten  Apostles  collected  together. 
After  eight  days  (jue^'  rifj.fpas  oktw},  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordhiary  reckoning,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  next  week.  He  appeared  to  the  eleven.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  appeared  in  the  interval  —  it 
may  be  to  render  that  day  especially  noticeable  by 
the  Apostles,  or,  it  may  be  for  other  reasons.  But, 
however  tliis  question  be  settled,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  which  in  that  year  fell  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  (see  Bramhall,  Disc,  of  the  Hnhhiith 
and  IjOrd's  Day,  in  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  51,  Oxford 
edition),  "  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
place,"  had  spiritual  gifts  conferred  on  them,  and 
in  their  turn  began  to  communicate  those  gi^l^!,  as 
accompaniment's  of  instruction,  to  others.  At  Troas 
(Acts  sx.  7),  m.any  years  after  the  occurrence  at 
Pejitecost,  when  Christianity  had  begun  to  assume 
something  like  a  settled  form,  St.  Luke  records  the 
following  circumstances.  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions arrived  there,  and  "  abode  seven  days,  and 
upon  tlie  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples 
came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto 
them."  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2,  that  same  St.  Paul 
writes  thus:  "Now  concerning  the  collection  for 
the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  in 
Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as 
God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gather- 
ings when  1  come."  In  Heb.  x.  2-5,  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  writer  are  desired  "  not  to  forsake 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  as  the  man- 
ner of  some  is,  but  to  exhort  one  another,"  an 
injunction  which  seems  to  imply  that  a  regular 
day  for  such  assembling  existed,  and  was  well 
known ;  for  otherwise  no  rebuke  would  lie.  And 
lastly,  in  the  passnge  given  above,  St.  John  de- 
scribes himself  as  being  in  the  Spirit  "on  tlie 
Lord's  day." 

Taken  separately,  perhaps,  and  even  all  together, 
these  passai.'-i,  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  pro\'e  that 
the  dedical  ^n  of  the  firet  day  of  the  week  ,to  the 
purposes  above  mentioned  was  a  matter  of  apostolic 
institution,  or  even  of  apostolic  practice.  But,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  it  is  at  any  rate  an  extr.ior- 
dinary  coincidence,  that  almost  immediately  we 
emerge  from  Scripture,  we  find  the  same  day  men- 
tioned in  a  similar  manner,  and  directly  associated 
with  the  Lord's  liesurrection;  that  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary fact  that  we  never  find  its  dedication 
questioned  or  argued  about,  but  accepted  as  some- 
thing equ.ally  apostolic  with  Confirmation,  with 
Infant  Baptism,  with  Ordination,  or  at  least  spoken 
)f  in  the  same  way.  And  as  to  direct  support 
from  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  noticeable  that  those 
other  ordinances  which  are  usually  considered  Scrip- 
tural, and  in  support  of  which  Scripture  is  usually 
cited,  are  dependent,  so  far  as  mere  quotation  is 
concerned,  upon  fewer  texts  than  the  Lord's  Day  is. 
Stating  the  case  at  the  very  lowest,  the  Lord's  Day 
has  at  least  "  probable  insinuations  in  Scripture,"  « 
»nd  so  is  superior  to  any  otlier  holy  day  whether 
of  hebdomadal  celebration,  as  Friday  in  memory  of 
the  Crucifixion,  or  of  aunual  celebration,  as  Easter- 
lay  in  memory  of  the  Resurrection  itself.     These 
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<»  This  phrase  is  employed  by  Bishop  Sanderson. 
"  'Ayouef  ttji'  rtixepav  Trjf  byScrriv  eU  eixftpoa^vyriv , 
mu  o  'InaoCf  aviorr)  ex  vtKimi'. 


other  days  may  be,  and  are,  defensible  on  othei 
grounds;  but  they  do  not  possess  anything  like  a 
Scriptural  authority  for  their  observance.  And  if 
we  are  inclined  still  to  press  for  more  pertinen\ 
Scriptural  proof,  and  more  frequent  mention  of  the 
institution,  for  such  we  suppose  it  to  be,  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles,  we  must  recollect  hovl 
little  is  said  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  how  vast  a  difference  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected to  exist  Ijetween  a  sketch  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  their  age,  which  the  authors  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  did  7tot  write,  and  hints  as  to  life 
and  conduct,  and  regulation  of  known  practices, 
which  they  did  write. 

2.  On  quitting  the  canonical  writings,  we  turn 
naturally  to  Clement  of  Rome.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, directly  mention  "  the  Lord's  Day,"  but  in  1 
Cor.  i.  40,  he  says,  navTa  rd^ei  ttouIv  ocpeiAo/xey, 
and  he  speaks  of  wptff/x4i/oi  Kaipol  Ka]  S>pai,  at 
which  the  Christian  irpoacpopaX  koX  KeiTovpylai 
should  be  made. 

Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St.  John  {ad  Magn.  c. 
9),  contrasts  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  as  an 
exempUfication  of  the  contrast,  Eposes  aa^^arl- 
feij/  to  living  according  to  the  Lord's  hfe  {narb 
T7]v  KvpiaK^v  ^(ehv  ^mvtss)- 

The  epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas,  which, 
though  certainly  not  written  by  that  Apostle,  waa 
in  existence  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  2d  century, 
has  (c.  15)  the  following  words,  "We  celebrate  the 
eighth  day  with  joy,  on  which  too  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead."'' 

A  pagan  document  now  comes  into  view.  It  is 
the  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  written 
while  he  ]jresided  over  Pontus  and  Bithynia.  "The 
Christians  (says  he),  affirm  the  whole  of  their  guilt 
or  error  to  be,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet 
together  on  a  stated  day  (stale  die),  before  it  was 
light,  and  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  God,  and 
to  bind  themselves  by  a  Sacrnme7itum,  not  for  any 
wicked  purpose,  but  never  to  commit  fraud,  theft, 
or  adultery;  never  to  break  their  word,  or  to  refuse, 
when  called  upon,  to  deliver  up  any  trust;  aflei 
which  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  to  as- 
semble again  to  take  a  meal,  bui  a  general  one, 
and  without  guilty  purpose." 

A  thoroughly  Christian  authority,  Justin  Martyr, 
who  flourished  A.  d.  140,  stands  next  on  the  list. 
He  \vrites  thus:  "On  the  day  called  Sunday  (rfj 
Tov  r)\iov  Aeyofxevri  Tj/iif pa),  is  an  assembly  of  al] 
who  live  either  in  the  cities  or  in  the  rural  districtr^ 
and  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  jf 
the  prophets  are  read."  Then  he  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  particulars  of  tlie  religious  acts  which  ar« 
entered  upon  at  this  assembly.  They  consist  of 
prayer,  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
and  of  collection  of  alms.  He  afterwards  assigns 
the  reasons  which  Christians  had  for  meeting  on 
Sunday.  These  are,  "  because  it,is  the  First  Day, 
on  which  God  dispelled  the  darkness  (tJ»  anSTOs) 
and  the  original  state  of  things  (tV  i/Arjj/),  and 
formed  the  world,  and  because  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour  rose  from  the  dead  upon  it "  (A/x)l.  I.  c.  G7. ). 
In  another  work  {Dial.  c.  Tryph.),  he  makes  cir- 
cumcision furnish  a  type  of  Sunday.  "  The  com- 
mand to  circumcise  infants  on  the  eighth  day  waa 
a  type  of  the  true  circumcisi  ;n  by  which  we  are 
circumcised  from  error  and  wickedness  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  rose  from  the  dead  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  (tj/  fiiS,  aa^fiaru):'): 
therefore  it  remains  the  chief  and  first  of  days.'' 
As  for  aaQQariCiiv,  he  uses  that  with  excliuuw 
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referet:ce  to  the  Jewish  law.  He  carefully  dis- 
tiiiiruishes  Saturday  (^  KpoviK-i]),  the  day  after 
which  our  Lord  was  crucified,  from  Sunday  (^ 
uera  t))v  KpoiHK^v  7jtis  ((ttiv  rj  rod  'H\ioi/ 
rtfifpa),  upon  whicli  Ele  rose  from  the  dead.  (If 
any  surprise  is  felt  at  Justin's  employment  of  tlie 
heathen  designations  for  the  seventh  and  first  days 
of  the  week,  it  may  be  accounted  for  thus.  IJefore 
tiie  death  of  Hadrian,  A.  D.  138,  the  hebdomadal 
division  (which  Dion  Cassius,  writing  in  the  3d 
century,  derives,  together  with  its  nomenclature, 
from  I'^gypt)  had  in  matters  of  conmion  life  almost 
universally  superseded  in  Greece,  and  even  in  Italy, 
the  national  divisions  of  the  Imiar  month.  Justin 
Martyr,  writing  to  and  for  heathen,  as  well  as  to 
and  for  Jews,  employs  it,  therefore,  with  a  certainty 
of  iicing  understood.) 

The  strange  heretic,  Bardesanes,  who  however 
delighted  to  consider  himself  a  sort  of  Christian,  has 
the  following  words  in  his  book  on  "  Fate,"  or  on 
"the  Laws  of  tiie  Countries,"  which  he  addressed 
to  the  luiiperor  31.  Aurelius  Antoninus:  "  What 
then  shall  we  sav  respecting  the  new  race  of  our- 
selves who  are  Unristians,  wliom  in  every  country 
and  in  every  region  the  Messiah  estalilished  at  his 
coming;  for,  lo!  wherever  we  be,  all  of  us  are  called 
by  the  one  name  of  the  Messiah,  Christians ;  and 
upon  one  day,  which  is  the  first  of  the  week,  we 
assemble  ourselves  together,  and  on  the  appointed 
days  we  abstain  from  food  "  (Cureton's  Tramla- 
tion). 

Two  very  short  notices  stand  next  on  our  list, 
but  they  are  important  from  their  casual  and  un- 
Btudied  character.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  (.'orinth, 
A.  I).  170,  in  a  letter  to  the  Church  of  Kome,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  says, 
T7V  ariixepou  oi/v  KupiaKTiv  ayiay  i]ixfpav  Siriydyo- 
fiiv,  eV  Ti  avfyvajfufi/  vfiui/  tt^v  (iriaroA-nv-  And 
Melito,  bishop  of  .Sardis,  his  contemporary,  is  stated 
to  have  composed,  among  other  works,  a  treatise  on 
the  Lord's  Day  {6  irtpl  Tiji  KvptaKrjs  K6yos)- 

The  next  writer  who  may  be  quoted  i.s  Irena-us, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  a.  d.  178.  He  asserts  tliiit  the 
Sabbath  is  abolished ;  but  his  evidence  to  the  ex- 
iBtence  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  clear  and  distinct.  It 
is  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  best  known  of  his  Frag- 
ments (see  Heaven's  JreTxeus,  p.  202).  But  a 
record  in  Euseb.  (v.  23,  2),  of  the  part  wliich  he 
t<jok  in  the  Quartodeciman  controversy,  shows  that 
in  his  time  it  was  an  institution  beyond  dispute. 
The  point  in  question  was  this:  Should  Faster  be 
celebrated  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  Passover, 
on  whatever  day  of  the  week  that  might  happen  to 
fall,  with  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia;  or  on  the  I^ord's  Day,  with  the  rest 
of  the  ('hri.stiau  world  ?  The  Churches  of  Gaul, 
then  under  the  superintendence  of  Ireiijeus,  agreed 
upon  a  synodical  epistle  to  Victor,  bishop  of  lionie, 
in  which  occurred  words  somewhat  to  this  eflect, 
"  The  mystery  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection  may  not 
l»e  celebrated  on  any  other  day  than  the  Lord's  Day, 
Rnd  on  this  alone  should  we  oi).serve  the  breaking 
off  of  the  I'aschal  Fast."  "  This  confirms  what 
wag  said  above,  that  while,  even  towards  the  end 
of  the  2d  century,  tradition  varied  as  to  the  yearly 


o  '0?  av  fiiji"  iv  oAAj)  jrori  r^?  Kvpioxiif  iltnipa  to  tjjs 
lit  vtKpuv  avaa-rdatoxi  iniTeKoiTO  Tou  Kvptov  pv<rrripioy, 
<a\  oiruf  if  toutt)  ixoinr)  Tail/  Kara  rh  ira<r\a  vi\<rrti.!>>v 
fcvAaTTOi'fi'Sa  To?  (TriAiicrdf, 

^  0{tos  tmoKriu  ttji'  Kara  rb  tvayyiKiov  fitarrpafa- 
Ka^of ,    Kvpcaxiif     TTif   i]ii.4pav  trotei,  or'  av    «>ro^dAA)) 
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celebration  of  Christ's  Resurrection,  the  weekly 
celebration  of  it  was  one  upon  which  no  divemiti 
existed  or  was  even  hinted  at. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  194,  comes  next 
One  does  not  expect  anything  very  definite  fi-ora  a 
writer  of  so  mystical  a  tendency,  but  he  has  some 
things  quite  to  our  purfwse.  In  his  Si)  oin.  (iv. 
§  3),  he  speaks  of  t^v  apx'tyovov  r,iJ.(pav,  tt)v  rif 
ovTi  kvaizavaiv  vfiuf,  Trjy  5^  koI  irpuTr)v  T(p  ovri 
(pairhs  y4vi<Tiv,  k.t.\.,  words  which  Bishop  Kaye 
interi)rets  as  contrasting  the  seventh  day  of  the  Ijiw 
with  the  eighth  day  of  the  Gospel.  And,  as  the 
same  learned  prelate  obsenes,  "  Mlien  Clement 
.says  that  the  Gnostic,  or  transcendental  Christian, 
does  not  pray  in  any  fixed  place,  or  on  any  stated 
days,  but  throughout  his  wliole  life,  he  gives  us  to 
understand  that  Christians  in  general  did  meet 
togetlier  in  fixed  places  and  at  ap|]ointcd  times  for 
the  purposes  of  prayer."  But  we  are  not  left  to 
mere  interence  on  this  important  point,  for  Clement 
speaks  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  well-known  and  cus- 
tomary festival,  and  in  one  place  gives  a  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  name.'' 

Tertullian,  whose  date  is  assignable  to  the  close 
of  the  id  century,  may,  in  spite  of  his  conversion 
to  JMontanisni,  be  quoted  as  a  wiAiess  to  facts. 
He  terms  the  first  day  of  the  week  sometimes 
Sunday  (Dies  Solis),  sometimes  Dies  Doniinictu. 
He  sjjeaks  of  it  as  a  day  of  joy  ("  Diem  Solis  loetitise 
indulgemus,"  y4/;o/.  c.  16),  and  asserts  that  it  is 
wrotig  to  fast  upon  it,  or  to  pray  kneeling  during 
its  continuance  ("Die  Dominico  jijunium  nefas 
ducimus.  vel  de  geniculis  adontre,"  I't  Cor.  c.  3). 
"  I'Aen  business  is  to  be  put  off,  lest  we  give  place 
to  the  devil"  ("  Diflerentes  etiam  negotia,  ne  qiiem 
Diabolo  locum  demus,"  He  Ornl.c.  13). 

Oiigen  contends  that  the  Lord's  Day  had  its  su- 
periority to  the  Sabbath  indicated  by  manna  hav- 
ing been  given  on  it  to  the  Israelites,  while  it  was 
withheld  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  ])erfect  Christian  to  keep  the  Lord's  Day. 

Minucius  Felix,  A.  i>.  210,  makes  the  heathen 
interlocutor,  in  his  dialogue  called  Octavius,  assert 
that  the  Christians  come  together  to  a  repast  "  on 
a  solemn  day  "  (solenni  die). 

Cyi)rian  and  his  colleagues,  in  a  synodical  letter, 
A.  i>.  253,  make  the  Jewish  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  day  prefigure  the  newness  of  life  of  the 
Christian,  to  which  Christ's  resurrection  introducea 
him,  and  ])oint  to  the  Lord's  Day,  which  is  at  once 
the  eighth  and  the  first. 

Commodian,  circ.  a.  d.  270,  mentions  the  Lord's 
Day. 

Victorinus,  A.  D.  290,  contrasts  it,  in  a  Tscy 
remarkable  passage,  with  the  I'arasceve  and  the 
Sabbath; 

And  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  300,  says 
of  it,  "  We  keep  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  joy, 
because  of  Him  who  rose  thereon."  ^ 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the  principal 
writers  of  the  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  St. 
.lolin  are  as  follows:  The  Lord's  Day  (a  name 
which  has  now  come  out  more  prominently,  and  is 
connected  more  explicitly  with  our  Ix)rd'8  resur- 
rection than  before)  existed  during  these  two  cen- 


i^avAoi'  voriiia  «ai  yviotmKhii  irpoo'Aa/Sj),  ttji/  iy  avT<jirm 
KvpLOV  avaaraaiv  Bo^d^tav  (Sirom.  v.). 

c  Tt)i'  yap  Kvpicutrfv  xopfJ"""'*^^  ijufpav  ayoptty,  SU 
Toc  ai'a(rrdvTa  iv  aurfj,  ei"  jj  oiii  yovara  <  Kivtiv  ira^i 
A>)<^afi<i'. 
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turies  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  apostolical,  and  so  of 
Scriptural  Cl)ristianity.  It  was  never  delended,  fur 
it  was  never  impugned,  or  at  least  only  impugned 
as  other  things  received  from  the  Apostles  were. 
It  was  never  confounded  with  the  Sabbath,  but 
earefuUy  distinguished  from  it  (though  we  have 
not  quoted  nearly  all  the  passages  by  which  this 
point  might  be  proved).  It  was  not  an  institution 
of  severe  Sabbatical  character,  but  a  d.ay  of  joy 
(xap.uoiTuj'T/)  and  cheerfulness  (eixppoffvvr)),  rather 
encour.aging  than  forbidding  relaxaiion.  Kelig- 
iously  regarded,  it  was  a  day  of  solemn  meeting  for 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  for  united  prayer,  for  instruc- 
tion, for  almsgiving;  and  though,  IJeing  an  institu- 
tion under  the  law  of  liberty,  work  does  not  appear 
to  have  ijeen  formally  intorflicted,  or  rest  formally 
enjoined,  Tertuilian  seems  to  indicate  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  day  was  opposed  to  worldly  business. 
Finally,  whatever  analogy  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Sabbath,  in  no 
passage  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Fourth 
Commandment  appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  the 
obligation  to  observe  the  Lord's  Day.  Ecclesias- 
tical writers  reiterate  again  and  again,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  words,  "  Let  no  man  therefore 
'udge  you  in  respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  days  "  (Mtj  tls  v/xas  Kpi- 
verci)  4v  fiepei  eoprrji,  ^  vov/XT]vias,  fj  (ra^^drcxiy, 
Col.  ii.  10).  Nor,  again,  is  it  referred  to  any 
Sabbatical  foundation  anterior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  Mosaic  economy.  On  the  contrary,  those 
|)efore  the  Mosaic  era  are  constantly  assumed  to 
have  had  neither  knowledge  nor  oljservance  of  the 
Sabbath.  And  as  little  is  it  anywhere  asserted 
that  the  Lord's  Day  is  merely  an  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tution, dependent  on  the  post-apostolic  Church  for 
its  origin,  and  by  consequence  capable  of  being 
done  away,  should  a  time  ever  arrive  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  no  longer  needed. 

Our  desigii  does  not  necessarily  lead  us  to  do 
more  than  state  facts;  but  if  the  facts  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  themselves,  they  indicate  that  the 
Lord's  Day  is  a  purely  Christian  institution,  sanc- 
tioned by  apostolic  practice,  mentioned  in  apostolic 
writings,  and  so  possessed  of  whatever  divine  au- 
thority all  apostolic  ordinances  and  doctrines  (which 
were  not  obviously  temporary,  or  were  not  abro- 
gated by  the  Apostles  themselves)  can  be  supposed 
to  possess. 

3.  But  on  whatever  grounds  "  the  Lord's  Day  " 
may  be  supposed  to  rest,  it  is  a  great  and  indis- 
putable fact  that  four  years  before  the  Gicumenical 
Council  of  Nicoea,  it  was  recognized  by  Constan- 
tine  in  his  celebrated  edict,  as  "  the  venerable  Day 
of  the  Sun."  The  terms  of  the  document  are 
these  :  — 

"  Imperator  Con.stanlinus  Aug.  Helpidio. 

'"OmnesjurlicesurbaQaeque  plebeset  cunctarum  ar- 
tium  officia  venerabili  Die  Soils  quiescant.  Ruri  tamen 
poslti  agrorum  culturse  liber^  liceaterque  luserviant, 
quoniam  frequenter  ereuit  ut  noa  aptius  alio  die  fru- 


irpuirj)!/  Ti)5  e^5o|Uia6f)S  6i'omat,ov<ni',  "EAArji/es  Se  Tci 
HAi'o)  avaTideacriVjKaX  rr,v  Trpb  T^sej36d(.ir);,  ej/o/Aoee'njcre 
SiKa<TTr)piuiu  Kal  tmv  olAJimv  TTpayu-aTuiv  <r\o\r]v  dyeif 
iracras,  ical  ei'  ev^aU  Kal  Airai?  to  Qelov  dspairevei-v 
tTi/xa.  Sk  TT)i'  Kvpiaxjjv,  us  ev  TavTjj  ToO  XpicTTOV  ava- 
rrai/TOs  c(C  veKpuiv  rqv  8e  erepav,  co;  ev  avrrj  a-ravpui- 
WvTO?  (.Soz.  Ecrl.  Hist.  i.  c.  8).  But  on  this  passage 
3oicer  observes  very  truly.  '■  Non  diclt  a  Constantino 
Wpellatam  KvptaKJiv .  Bed  jam  ante   <>ie  yocatam  feria- 
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menta  sulcls  aut  yiaeae  scroblbus  maaJeutur,  ne  oc- 
casioue  momenti  pereat  couimorlitas  coelestl  proTlsiont 
coucessa."'  —  Oat.  Non.  Mart.  Crispo  II.  et  Constats- 
lino  11.    Coss. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  explain  away  this  doc- 
ument by  alleging  —  1st,  that  "  Soils  Dies  "  is  not 
the  Christian  name  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  that 
Constantine  did  not  therefore  intend  to  acknowl- 
edge it  as  a  Christian  institution. 

2d.  That,  before  his  conversion,  Constantine  had 
professed  himself  to  be  especially  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  sun,  and  that,  at  the  \ery  be.st,  hs 
intended  to  make  a  religious  compromise  between 
sun-worshippers,  properly  so-called,  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  "  Suu  of  liighteousness,"  i.  «. 
Christians. 

3d.  That  Constantuie's  edict  was  purely  a  kalen- 
darial  one,  and  intended  to  reduce  the  number  ol 
pubUc  holidays,  "Dies  Nefasti,"  or  "Feriati," 
which  had,  so  long  ago  as  the  date  of  the  "  Actionen 
Verrinae,"  become  a  serious  impedin^ent  to  the 
transaction  of  business.  And  that  this  was  to  be 
ettected  by  choosing  a  day  which,  while  it  would 
be  accepted  by  the  Paganism  then  in  fasliion,  would 
of  course  be  agreeable  to  the  Christians. 

4th.  That  Constantine  then  instituted  Sunday 
for  the  first  time  as  a  rehgious  day  for  Christi.tiis. 

The  fourth  of  these  statements  is  absolutely  re- 
futed, both  by  the  quotations  made  above  from 
\vriters  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  edict  itself.  It  is  evident  that 
Constantine,  accepting  as  facts  the  existence  of 
the  "  Solis  Dies,"  and  the  reverence  paid  to  it  by 
some  one  or  other,  does  nothing  more  than  make 
that  reverence  practically  universal.  It  is  "  vener- 
abihs  "  already.  And  it  is  probable  that  this  most 
natural  interpretation  would  never  have  been  dis- 
turbed, had  not  Sozomen  as5erted,  without  waiTant 
from  either  the  Justinian  or  the  Theodosian  Code, 
that  Constantine  did  for  the  sixth  day  of  the  week 
what  the  codes  assert  he  did  for  the  first. « 

The  three  other  statements  concern  themselves 
rather  with  what  Constantine  meant  than  with 
what  he  did.  But  with  such  considerations  we 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  He  may  have  pur- 
posely selected  an  ambiguous  appellation.  He  may 
have  been  only  half  a  Christian,  wavering  between 
allegiance  to  Christ  and  allegiance  to  Mithras.  He 
may  have  affected  a  religious  syncretism.  He  may 
have  wished  his  people  to  adopt  such  syncretism. 
He  may  have  feared  to  offend  the  Pagans.  He  may 
have  hesitated  to  avow  too  openly  his  inward  lean- 
ings to  Christianity.  He  may  have  considered  that 
community  of  religious  days  might  lead  by  and  by 
to  community  of  religious  thought  and  feeling. 
And  he  may  have  had  in  view  the  rectification  of 
the  calendar.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  pur 
pose.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  year  A.  d.  321,  in  a 
public  edict,  which  was  to  apply  to  Christians  ax 
well  as  to  Pagans,  he  put  especial  honor  upon  a 
day  already  honored  by  the  former — judiciously 
calling  it  by  a  name  which   Christians   had   long 


tam  esse  decrevit.  "  There  Is  a  passage  also  in  Buse- 
bins  (  Vit.  Const,  iv.  18),  which  appears  to  assert  the 
same  thing  of  Saturday.  It  Is,  however,  manifestly 
corrupt,  and  can  scarcely  be  translated  at  all,  except 
by  the  employment  of  an  emendation  ;  while,  if  we  dc 
thus  emend  it,  it  will  speali  of  Friday,  as  Sozomen 
Ices,  and  not  of  Saturday  ;  and,  what  is  more  to  cm 
purpose,  to  whichever  of  those  days  It  dc'S  refer,  what 
is  said  in  it  concerning  17  Kvpiojcr)  >,i;.  fall  undei 
3  Ulcer's  remark. 
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employed  without  scruple,  and  to  which,  as  it  was 
ill  ordinary  use,  the  Pagans  could  scarcely  object. 
iVhat  he  did  for  it  was  to  insist  that  worldly 
Dusiness,  whether  by  tlie  functionaries  of  the  law 
or  by  pri\ate  citizens,  should  be  intermitted  during 
its  continuance.  An  exception  indeed  was  made 
in  fovor  of  the  rural  districts,  avowedly  i'rom  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  covertly  perhaps  to  prevent 
those  districts,  where  Paganism  (as  the  word  Pagus 
would  intimate)  still  prevailed  extensively,  from 
fceling  aggrieved  by  a  sudden  and  stringent  change. 
It  need  only  be  added  here,  that  the  readiness  with 
which  Christians  acquiesced  in  the  interdiction  of 
business  on  the  Lord's  Day  affords  no  small  pre- 
sumption that  they  liad  long  considered  it  to  be  a 
day  of  rest,  and  that,  so  far  as  circumstances  ad- 
mitted, they  had  made  it  so  long  before 

AV^ere  any  other  testimony  wanting  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  Christian  worship  at 
this  period,  it  might  be  sujjplied  l>y  the  Council 
of  Nicaea,  A.  D.  32.5.  The  Fathers  there  and  then 
assembled  make  no  doubt  of  the  oliligation  of  that 
day  —  do  not  ordain  it  —  do  not  defend  it.  They 
assume  it  as  an  existing  fact,  and  only  notice  it 
incidentally  in  order  to  regulate  an  indifferent 
matter,  the  posture  of  Christian  worshippers  upon 
it." 

Richard  Baxter  has  well  summed  up  the  history 
of  the  Lord's  Day  at  this  point,  and  his  words  may 
not  unaptly  be  inserted  here :  "  That  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  finding  all  Christians  unanimous 
in  the  possession  of  the  day,  should  make  a  law  (as 
our  kings  do)  for  the  due  observing  of  it,  and  that 
the  first  Christian  council  should  establish  uni- 
formity in  the  very  gesture  of  worship  on  that  day, 
are  strong  confirmations  of  the  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  churches  unanimously  agreed  in  the  holy  use 
of  it,  as  a  separated  day  even  from  and  in  the 
AjX)stles'  days  "  (Richard  IJaxter,  On  the  Divine 
Appointment  of  the.  Lord's  Day,  p.  41,  1671). 

Here  we  conclude  our  inquiry.  If  patristical  or 
ecclesiastical  ground  has  been  touched  upon,  it  has 
been  only  so  far  as  appeared  necessary  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  Scripture  phrase,  /j  KvptaK^  'H/xepa- 
What  became  of  the  Habbnth  after  (Christianity  was 
fairly  planted ;  what  Christ  said  of  it  in  the  Gospels, 
and  how  his  words  are  to  be  interpreted ;  what  the 
Apostles  said  of  that  day,  and  how  they  treated  it; 
what  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  held  lespecting 
it;  and  in  what  sense  "There  reniaineth  a  snb- 
balismus  ((raP0ari(Tn6s,  A.  V.  "rest")  to  the 
people  of  God"  (Heli.  iv.  9):  these  are  questioim 
which  fall  rather  under  the  head  of  Sahbath  than 
under  that  of  "  Ix)rd's  Day."  And  as  no  debate 
arose  in  apostolic  or  in  primitive  times  respecting 
the  relation,  by  descent,  of  the  Ix)rd's  Day  to  the 
Mosaic  Sabbath,  or  to  any  Sabbatical  institution 
of  assumed  higher  antiquity,  none  need  be  raised 
here.     [See  SAnuATir.] 

The  whole  subject  of  the  lx)rd'8  Day,  including 
its  "origin,  history,  and   present  obligation,"   ia 


o  'EireiStj  Tii/e's  ei<nv  iv  rjj  KVptaK'jj  ydi-u  KKCvovre^ 
«eu  iv  Toi?  -nj?  Ilei'TrjKOOTirj?  TJ^e'paif ,  viirip  toO  Troi'Ta  iu 
jrdtTfi  napoiKia  6/xotw9  <|>vAaTT«(7dai,  eoTujTas  iSo^e  Tj} 
iyi'o  (rvv6S<jt  tos  eux*'  O7ro4i3ocoi  tu  @ti^  ( Cone.  Nic 
Cnn.  20).    ■     . 

fy  Maldonatus  (Comm.  on  Matt.  xxvl.  2<i)  la  bold 
(iiough   to  deny  that   tho  "  Lord's  Sulipur  ''  of  1  Ci 
xl.  2()  ifl  the  SftiTie  m   the  "  Eucharintia  "  of  the   later 
Uhurrh,  and  identifies  It  with   the  uiual  that  followed 
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treated  of  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  Uie 
Bamptou  lecture  for  18G0.  J.  A.   H. 

LORD'S  SUPPER  {KvpiaKhv  BiTyrvov  : 
Oena  JJiiiiiinicn).  The  words  which  thus  describe 
the  great  central  act  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church  occur  but  in  one  single  passage  of  the  N.  T. 
(1  Cor.  xi.  2()).<>  Of  the  fact  which  lies  under  the 
name  we  have  several  notices,  and  from  these,  in- 
cidental and  fragmentary  as  they  are,  it  is  possible 
to  form  a  tolerably  distinct  picture.  To  examine 
these  notices  in  their  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
Christian  society  in  the  first  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  so  to  learn  what  "  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  " 
actually  was,  will  be  the  object  of  this  article.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  its  purpose  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  stately  liturgies  which  grew  up  out  of  it  in 
the  2d  and  3d  centuries,  except  so  far  as  they 
supply  or  suggest  evidence  as  to  the  customs  of  the 
earlier  period,  or  to  touch  upon  the  many  contro- 
versies which  then,  or  at  a  later  age,  have  clustered 
round  the  original  institution. 

I.  The  starting-point  of  this  inquiry  is  found  in 
the  history  of  that  night  when  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples met  together  to  eat  the  I'assover  (Matt.  xxvi. 
I'J;  Mark  xiv.  10;  Luke  xxii.  13).  The  maimer 
in  which  the  Paschal  feast  was  kept  Ijy  the  Jews 
of  that  period  differed  in  many  details  from  that 
originally  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  Ex.  xii.  The 
multitudes  that  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  met,  as  they 
could  find  accommodation,  familj'  by  family,  or  in 
groups  of  friends,  with  one  of  their  number  as  the 
celebrant,  or  "proclaimer"  of  the  feast.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  feast  took  place  iu  the  following 
order  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  xiii.;  Meyer, 
Comm.  in  Matt.  xxvi.  20).  (1.)  The  members  of 
the  company  that  were  joined  for  this  purpose  met 
in  the  evening  and  reclined  on  couches,  this  position 
being  now  as  much  a  matter  of  rule  as  standing 
had  been  originally  (comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  20,  aviKino\ 
Luke  xxii.  14;  and  John  xiii.  23,  25).  The  head 
of  the  household,  or  celebrant,  began  by  a  form  of 
blessing  "  for  the  day  and  for  the  wine,"  pro- 
nounced over  a  cup,  of  which  he  and  the  others  then 
drank.  Tlie  wine  was,  according  to  rabbinic  tra- 
ditions, to  be  mixed  with  water;  not  for  any 
mysterious  reason,  but  because  that  was  regarded 
as  the  best  way  of  using  the  best  wine  (comp.  2 
]Macc.  XV.  39).  (2.)  All  who  were  present  then 
washed  their  hands;  this  also  having  a  special 
benediction.  (3.)  The  table  was  then  set  out  with 
the  paschal  lamb,  unleavened   bread,  bitter  herbs, 

and  the  dish  known  as  Charoseth  (npinP), 
a  sauce  made  of  dates,  figs,  raisins,  and  vinegar, 
and  designed  to  commemorate  the  mortar  of  their 
bondage  in  I'".gypt  (Buxtorf,  Li:x.  Rabb.  831). 
(4.)  The  cclelirant  first,  and  then  the  otiiers,  dipped 
a  portion  of  tlie  bitter  herlis  into  the  Charoseth 
and  ate  them.  (5.)  The  dishes  were  tiien  remcved, 
and  a  cup  of  wine  again  l)rought.  Then  foU-jwed 
an  interval  which  was  allowed  theoretically  for  the 


The  phraneology  to  which  we  are  accustomed  is  to  him 
only  an  example  of  the  "  ridioula  Calvinistarum  et 
Luthernnorum  Inscitia,"  Innovating  on  the  received 
language  of  the  Church.  The  kc«n  detector  of  heresy, 
however,  Is  In  this  instance  at  variance  not  only  with 
the  consensus  of  the  chief  fathers  of  the  ancient  Churcta 
(romp.  Suiccr.  The$.  s.  v.  iflnvov),  but  with  the  au 
thoritatlvc  teaching  of  his  own  (Cattc/iisiii  TriUnU 
c.  It.  qu.  6j. 
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questions  that  mi^'ht  be  asked  by  children  or 
proselyted,  who  were  astonished  at  such  a  strange 
beginning  of  a  feast,  and  the  cup  was  passed  round 
and  drunk  at  tlie  close  of  it.  (6.)  The  dishes  being 
brought  on  again,  the  celebrant  repeated  tlie  com- 
memorative words  wliich  opened  what  was  strictly 
the  paschal  supi^er,  and  pronounced  a  solenui 
thanksgiving,  followed  by  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv." 
(7.)  Then  came  a  second  washing  of  the  hands, 
with  a  short  form  of  blessing  as  before,  and  the 
celebrant  broke  one  of  the  two  loaves  or  cakes  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  gave  thanks  over  it.  All 
then  took  portions  of  the  bread  and  dipped  them, 
together  with  the  bitter  herbs,  uito  the  Charoseth, 
and  so  ate  them.  (8.)  .After  this  they  ate  the  He.sh 
of  the  pa;jchal  lamb,  with  bread,  etc.,  as  they  liked ; 
and  after  another  blessing,  a  third  cup,  known 
especially  as  the  "  cup  of  blessing,"  was  handed 
round.  (9.)  This  was  succeeded  by  a  fourth  cup, 
and  the  recital  of  I's.  cxv.-cxviii.  followed  by  a 
prayer,  and  this  was  accordingly  known  as  the  cup 
of  the  llallul,  or  of  the  Song.  (10.)  There  might 
be,  in  conclusion,  a  fifth  cup,  provided  that  the 
"great  llallel"  ([wssibly  I'salms  cxx.-cxxxvii.) 
was  sung  over  it. 

Comparing  tlie  ritual  thus  gathered  from  Rab- 
binic writers  with  the  N.  T.,  and  assuming  (1)  that 
•t  represents  substantially  the  common  practice  of 
our  Lord's  time;  and  (2)  that  the  meal  of  which 
He  and  his  disciples  partook,  was  either  the  Pass- 
over itself,  or  an  anticipation  of  it,"  conducted 
according  to  the  same  rules,  we  are  able  to  point, 
though  not  with  absolute  ceilainty,  to  the  points 
of  departure  which  the  old  practice  presented  for 
the  institution  of  the  new.  To  (1)  or  (3),  or  even 
to  (8).  we  may  refer  the  first  words  and  the  first 
distribution  of  the  cup  (Luke  xxii.  17,  18);  to  (2) 
or  (7),  the  dipping  of  the  sop  (xl/ai/xiov)  of  John 
xiii.  2G;  to  (7),  or  to  an  interval  during  or  after 
(8),  the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt.  xxvi.  26; 
Markxiv.  22;  Luke  xxii.  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24); 
to  (9)  or  (10)  (-'after  supper,"  Luke  xxii.  20), the 
thanksgiving,  and  distribution  of  the  cup,  and  the 
hymn  with  which  the  whole  was  ended.  It  will  be 
noticed  that,  according  to  this  order  of  succession, 
the  question  whether  .Judas  partook  of  what,  in  the 
language  of  a  later  age,  would  be  called  the  conse- 
crat.ed  elements,  is  most  probably  to  be  answered 
in  the  nigative. 

The  narratives  of  the  Gospels  show  how  strongly 
the  disciples  were  impressed  with  the  words  which 
had  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  old  familiar  act.s. 
They  leave  unnoticed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Passover,  except  those  which  had  thus  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Christian  Church  and  perpetuated  in 
it.  Old  things  were  passing  avvay,  and  all  things 
becoming  new.  They  had  looked  on  the  bread  and 
the  wine  as  memorials  of  the  deliverance  from 
Kgypt.     They  were  now  told  to  partake  of  them 
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•'  in  remembrance "  of  their  JLaster  and  Ixjrd. 
The  festival  had  been  annual.  No  rule  was  given 
as  to  the  time  and  frequency  of  the  new  feast  that 
thus  supervened  on  the  old,  but  the  command 
Uo  this  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  25), 
suggested  the  more  continual  recurrence  of  that 
which  was  to  be  their  memorial  of  one  whom  they 
would  wish  never  to  forget.  The  words,  "  This  is 
my  body,"  gave  to  the  unleavened  bread  a  new 
cliaracter.  They  had  been  prepared  for  language 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  so  startling,  by  th»« 
teaching  of  .lohn  (vi.  32-58),  and  they  were  thus 
taught  to  see  in  the  bread  that  was  broken  the 
witness  of  the  closest  possible  union  and  incorpora- 
tion with  their  Lord.  The  cup  which  was  "the 
new  testament  "  (StadriKT]}  "in  His  blood,"  would 
remind  them,  in  like  manner,  of  the  wonderfuJ 
prophecy  in  which  that  new  covenant  had  been 
foretold  (Jer.  sxxi.  31-34)  of  which  the  crowning 
glory  was  in  the  promise,  "  I  will  forgive  their 
iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.'' 
His  blood  shed,  as  He  told  them,  "  for  them  and 
for  many,"  for  that  remission  of  sins  which  He  had 
been  proclaiming  throughout  his  whole  ministry, 
was  to  be  to  the  new  covenant  what  the  blood  of 
sprinkling  had  i)een  to  that  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  8). 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  yet  another 
thought  coimected  with  these  symbolic  acts.  The 
funeral  customs  of  the  Jews  involved,  at  or  after 
the  burial,  the  administration  to  the  mourners  of 
bread  (comp.  Jer.  xvi.  7,  "  neither  shall  they  break 
bread  for  them  in  mourning,"  in  marginal  reading 
of  A.  V. ;  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  ad  loc. ;  Lz.  xxiv.  17 ; 
Hos.  ix.  4;  Tob.  iv.  17),  and  of  wine,  known,  when 
thus  given,  as  "  the  cup  of  consolation."  May  not 
the  bread  and  the  wine  of  the  Last  Supper  have 
had  something  of  that  character,  preparing  the 
minds  of  Christ's  disciples  for  his  departure  by 
treating  it  as  already  accomplished  ?  They  were 
to  think  of  his  body  as  already  anointed  for  the 
burial  (JLitt.  x.xvi.  12;  Mark  xiv.  8;  .)ohn  xii.  7), 
of  his  body  as  already  given  up  to  death,  of  his 
blood  as  already  shed. .  The  passover-meal  was  also, 
little  as  they  might  dream  of  it,  a  funeral-feast. 
The  bread  and  the  wine  were  to  be  pledges  of  con- 
solation for  their  sorrow,  analogous  to  the  verbal 
promises  of  John  xiv.  1,  27,  x\i.  20.  The  word 
Sia6r)Kri  might  even  have  the  twofold  meaning 
which  is  connected  with  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

May  we  not  conjecture,  without  leaving  the 
region  of  history  for  that  of  controversy,  that  the 
thoughts,  desires,  emotions,  of  that  hour  of  divine 
sorrow  and  communion  would  be  such  as  to  lead 
the  disciples  to  crave  earnestly  to  renew  them? 
Would  it  not  be  natural  that  they  should  seek  that 
renewal  in  the  way  which  their  Master  had  pointed 
out  to  them  ?  From  this  time,  accordingly,  the 
words  "  to  break  bread,"  appear  to  have  had  for 


"  It  ui^iy  be  iateresting  to  give  the  words,  as  showing 
what  kieiil  of  forms  uiay  have  served  as  types  for  the 
nrst  worship  of  the  Christiau  Church. 

1.  This  is  the  pas8over,  which  we  eat  because  the 
Lord  p:issed  over  the  houses  of  our  fiithers  in  Egypt. 

2.  'i'liese  are  the  bitter  herbs,  which  we  eat  in  re- 
meuibrauce  that  the  Egjptians  made  the  lives  of  our 
fathers  bitter  in  Egypt. 

3.  Tliis  is  the  uuleavened  bread,  which  we  eat.  be- 
CAVLfe  the  dough  of  our  fivthers  had  not  time  to  be 
leavened  before  the  Lord  revealed  hiiiiself  and  redeemed 
them  out  of  hand. 

loa 


4.  Therefore  are  we  bound  to  give  thanks,  to  praise, 
to  laud,  to  glorify,  to  extol,  to  honor,  to  praise,  t<i 
magnify  him  that  hath  done  for  our  fathers,  and  for 
us,  alt  these  wonders  ;  who  hath  brought  us  from 
boridage  to  freedom,  from  sorrow  to  rejoicing,  from 
mourning  to  a  good  day,  from  darkness  to  a  great 
light,  from  atHiction  to  redemption  ;  therefore  must 
we  .say  before  him.  Hallelujah,  praise  ye  the  Lord  .... 
followed  by  I's.  cxiii.  (Lightfoot,  /.  c). 

*  This  reservation  is  made  as  being  a  possible 
alternative  for  e.xplaining  the  difWrences  between  tbe 
three  first  Qo9pels  and  St   John. 
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the  disciples  a  new  sigjnificance.  It  may  not  have 
assumed  indeed,  as  yet,  tlie  character  of  a  distinct 
liturgical  act;  but  when  they  met  to  break  bread, 
it  was  with  new  thou<;lits  and  iiopes,  and  with  the 
memories  of  tliat  evening  fresh  on  them.  It  would 
be  natural  that  the  Twelve  should  transmit  the 
command  to  others  who  had  not  been  present,  and 
seek  to  lead  them  to  tlie  same  obedience  and  the 
same  blessings.  The  narrative  of  the  two  disciples 
to  whom  their  Lord  made  himself  known  "  in 
breaking  of  bread"  at  Kmmaus  (Lukexxiv.  30-35) 
would  strengthen  the  belief  that  this  was  the  way 
to  an  abiding  fellowship  with  Him.« 

II.  In  the  account  given  by  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  of  the  life  of  the  first  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  a 
prominent  place  is  given  to  this  act,  and  to  the 
phrase  whicli  indicated  it.  Writing,  we  must  re- 
member, with  the  definite  associations  that  had 
gathered  round  the  words  during  the  thirty  years 
that  followed  the  events  he  records,  he  describes  the 
liaptiiied  members  of  the  Church  as  continuing 
steadfast  in  or  lo  the  teaching  of  the  Ajjostles,  in 
fellowship  with  them  and  with  each  other,*  and  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers  (Acts  ii.  42).  A 
few  verses  further  on,  their  daily  life  is  described 
as  ranging  itself  under  two  heads:  (1)  tliat  of 
public  devotion,  which  still  belonged  to  them  as 
•lews  ("continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
Temple");  (2)  that  of  their  distinctive  acts  of 
fellowship  "  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house  (or 
"privately,"  I^Ieyer),  they  did  eat  their  meat  in 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God,  and 
having  favor  with  all  the  people."  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  account  given  in  the  preceding 
verses  of  the  love  which  made  them  live  as  having 
all  things  common,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this 
implies  that  tlie  chief  actual  meal  of  each  day  was 
one  in  which  they  met  as  brothers,  and  which  was 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  the  more  solemn 
commemorative  acts  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
and  the  drinking  of  the  cup.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  anticipate  the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a 
somewhat  later  date,  and  to  say  that,  apparetitly, 
tliey  thus  united  every  day  the  Agapo  c  or  feast  of 
Love  with  the  celebration  of  the  I'.ucharist.  So 
far  as  the  former  was  concerned,  tliey  were  repro- 
ducin"  in  the  streets  of  Jenwalem  the  simple  and 
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brotherly  life  which  the  Essenes  wen;  loading  ia 
their  seclusion  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.<'  It 
would  be  natural  that  in  a  society  consisting  oi 
many  thousand  members  there  should  be  nianj 
places  of  meeting.  These  might  be  room.s  hired 
for  the  puq)o.se,  or  freely  given  by  those  memberg 
of  the  Church  who  had  them  to  dispo.se  of.  The 
congregation  assembling  in  each  place  would  come 
to  he  known  as  "the  Church"  in  this  or  that 
man's  house  (Horn.  xvi.  5,  23:  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  Col. 
iv.  15;  I'hileni.  ver.  2).  \\'hen  they  met,  the  place 
of  honor  would  naturally  be  taken  by  one  of  the 
Apostles,  or  some  elder  representing  him.  It  would 
belong  to  liim  to  pronounce  the  blessing  ((vfioyia) 
and  thanksgiving  {evxapiffTia),  with  which  the 
meals  of  devout  .lews  always  began  and  ended.  The 
materials  for  the  meal  woidd  be  provided  out  of  the 
common  funds  of  the  Church,  or  tlie  liberality  of 
individual  members.  The  bread  (uidess  the  con- 
verted .lews  were  to  think  of  themselves  as  keeping 
a  perpetual  jiassover)  would  be  such  as  they  habit- 
ually used.  The  wnie  (probably  the  conmion  red 
wine  of  Palestine,  I'rov.  xxiii.  31)  would,  according 
to  their  usual  practice,  be  mixed  with  water. 
Special  stress  would  probably  be  laid  at  first  on  the 
ottice  of  breaking  and  distributing  the  bread,  as 
that  which  represented  the  fatherly  relation  of  the 
pastor  to  his  flock,  and  his  work  as  ministering  to 
men  the  word  of  life.  But  if  this  was  to  be  more 
th.in  a  coihrnon  meal  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Essenes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  words 
that  would  show  that  what  was  done  was  in  remem- 
brance of  tlieir  blaster.  At  .some  time,  before  or 
after*  the  meal  of  which  they  partook  as  such,  the 
bread  and  the  wine  would  be  given  with  some 
special  form  of  words  or  acts,  to  indicate  its  char- 
acter. New  converts  would  need  some  explanation 
of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  obsenance. 
What  would  be  so  fitting  and  .so  nnich  in  harmony 
with  the  precedents  of  the  Paschal  feast  as  the 
narrative  of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  of  its 
institution  (1  Cor.  xi.  23-27 )"i'  With  this  there 
would  naturally  be  associated  (as  in  Acts  ii.  42) 
prayei-8  for  themselves  and  others.  Their  gladness 
would  show  itself  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  with 
which  they  praised  God  (Acts  ii.  4fj,  47 ;  James 
V.  13).     The  analogy  of  the  Tiissover,  the  general 


a  The  general  consensus  of  patristic  and  Koman 
Catholic  interpreters  finds  in  this  also  a  solemn  ocle- 
bnitiou  of  the  Eucharist.  Here,  they  fKvy,  an-  the 
goleuiii  benediction,  and  the  technical  words  for  the 
distribution  of  the  elements  as  in  the  orlglniil  institu- 
tion, and  :is  in  the  later  notices  of  the  Acts.  It  should 
be  'reuiembered,  however,  that  the  phrase  "  to  break 
bread"  had  been  a  synonym  for  the  act  of  any  one 
presiding  at  a  meal  (comp.  Jer.  xvi.  7,  Um'lv.  4),  and 
that  the  rabbinic  rule  required  a  blessing  whenever 
three  persons  sat  down  together  at  it.  (Comp.  Mal- 
donatus  and  Meyer,  ad  Inc.) 

i>  The  meaning  of  KOivoivia  in  this  passage  is  prob- 
ably explained  by  the  elxov  anavra.  (coiri  that  follows 
(comp.  Meyer,  orf  lor.).  The  Vulg.  rendering,  "  et 
conimunicatione  fractionis  paiiis,'"  originated  probably 
In  a  wish  to  give  to  the  word  iw  later  liturgical  sense, 
c  The  fart  is  tniccabie  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Church.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  It  occurs 
\n  this  sense  only  in  two  passages  of  the  N.  T  ,  2  Pet 
Ii  13,  Judc  ver.  12  ;  and  there  the  reading  (thougli  .sup- 
ported by  Hand  other  great  MSS.)is  not  undisputed. 
The  absence  of  any  reference  to  it  in  St.  Paufs  mem- 
or«ble  chapter  on  •AyaTr^  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  niiikes  it  Im- 
pmbuble  that  i.'.  was  tlieu  and  there  in  uite.     In  the 


age  after  the  Apostles,  however,  it  is  a  currently  ac- 
cepted word  for  the  nietil  here  described  (Ignat.  Ep. 
cut  Smyrn.  c.  8;  TcrtuU.  Apol.  c.  39,  ad  Mare.  c.  2; 
Cyprian,  Teatim.  nd  Qtiirin.  iii.  3). 

''  The  account  given  by  Josephus  ( Bfll.  Jiul.  ii.  3, 
deserves  to  be  studied,  both  as  coming  from  an  eye- 
witness (Vila,  c.  2),  and  as  showing  a  type  of  holiness 
which  could  hardly  have  been  unknown  to  the  first 
Christian  discii>les.  The  description  of  the  meals  of 
the  Essenes  ndght  almost  pass  for  that  of  an  Agape. 
"  They  wnsh  themselves  with  pure  water,  and  go  to 
their   refectory   as  to  a  holy  place  (xfjifio?),  and  sit 

down   calmly The  priest  begins  with  a  prayer 

over  the  food,  and  it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  tac te 
of  it  before  the  pniyer."  This  is  the  eariy  meal.  The 
idrrvov  is  in  the  same  order  (comp.  I'Uny,  Kp.  ad 
Traj. ). 

c  Examples  of  both  are  found  in  the  history  of  the 
eariv  Church  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  is  an  example  of  the  AgapA 
coming  before  the  Eucharist.  The  order  of  the  twc 
words  in  Ignat.  E/'M^  nd  S'Vi,-v.  c.  4  implies  priority 
Tlic  practice  continued  in  some  parts  of  Egypt  even  to 
the  time  of  So/.onien  (Hist.  Enl.  vii.  c,  ID),  an^i  th« 
rule  of  the  Council  of  Carthago  (can.  xli.)  forDlddlog 
it   implies  that  it  had  been  customary. 
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feeliug  of  the  Jews,  and  the  practice  of  the  Essenes 
may  possi!''y  have  suggested  ablutions,  partial  or 
sntire,  as  a  preparation  for  the  tkist  (Ueb.  x.  22; 
John  xiii.  1-15;  couip.  Tertull.  ik  Ordt.  c.  xi.; 
and  for  the  hiter  practice  of  the  Church,  August. 
Heriii.  ccxliv.).  At  some  point  in  the  feast  tliose 
who  were  present,  men  and  women  sitting  apart, 
would  rise  to  salute  each  other  with  the  "  holy 
kiss"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12;  Clem.  Alex. 
Ptednyog.  iii.  c.  11;  Tertull.  da  Orat.  c.  14;  Just. 
M.  ApoL  ii. ).  Of  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the 
new  worship  we  have,  it  is  true,  no  direct  e\  idence, 
but  these  conjectures  from  antecedent  likelihood  are 
confirmed  by  the  lact  that  this  order  appears  as  the 
common  element  of  all  later  liturgies. 

The  next  traces  that  meet  us  are  in  1  Cor.,  and 
the  fact  that  we  find  them  is  in  itself  significant. 
The  commemorati\e  feast  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  personal  disciples  of  Christ,  or  the  Jewish  con- 
verts whom  they  gathered  round  them  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  has  been  the  law  of  the  Church's  expan- 
sion that  this  should  form  part  of  its  life  every- 
where. \Vherever  the  Apostles  or  their  delegates 
ha\'e  gone,  they  have  taken  this  with  them.  The 
language  of  St.  Paul,  we  must  remember,  is  not 
that  of  a  man  who  is  setting  forth  a  new  truth, 
but  of  one  who  appeals  to  thoughts,  words,  phrases 
that  are  f  uuiliar  to  his  reatlers,  and  we  find  accord- 
ingly evidence  of  a  received  liturgical  terminology. 
The  title  of  the  "  cup  of  blessing  "  (1  Cor.  x.  Itj), 
Hebrew  in  its  origin  and  form  (see  above),  has  been 
imported  into  the  Greek  Churcli.  The  synonym 
of  ''the  cup  of  the  Lord  "  (1  Cor.  x.  21)  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  other  cups  that  belonged  to  the 
Agape.  The  word  "  fellowship "  (Kou'covio)  is 
passing  by  degrees  into  the  special  signification  of 
"  Communion."  The  Apostle  refers  to  his  own  office 
as  breaking  the  bread  and  blessing  the  cup  (1  Cor. 
xi  16)."  The  table  on  which  the  bread  was  placed 
was  the  Lord's  Table,  and  that  title  was  to  the 
Jew  not,  as  later  controversies  have  made  it,  the 
antithesis  of  alt;ir  (Qua-iaa-TTipiov),  but  as  nearly 
OS  possible  a  synonym  (.\lal.  i.  7,  12;  Ez.  xli.  22). 
But  the  practice  of  the  Agape,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servance of  the  commemorative  feast,  had  l)een 
transferred  to  Corintk,  and  this  called  for  a  special 
notice.  K\'ils  had  sprung  up  which  had  to  be 
checked  at  once.  The  meeting  of  friends  for  a 
social  meal,  to  which  all  contributed,  was  a  suffi- 
ciently familiar-  practice  in  the  common  life  of 
Greeks  of  this  period;  and  these  club-feasts  were 
associated  with  plans  of  mutual  relief  or  charity  to 
the  poor  (comp.  Smith's  JJiclionary  of  Antiqidties, 
s.  V.  "EpocoO-  'i'l>e  Agape  of  the  new  society 
would  seem  to  them  to  be  such  a  feast,  and  hence 
came  a  disorder  that  altogether  frustrated  ^lie  object 
of  the  Church  in  instituting  it.  Kicher  members 
came,  bringing  their  supper  with  them,  or  appro- 
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priating  what  belonged  to  the  common  stock,  and 
sat  down  to  consume  it  without  waiting  till  others 
were  assembled  and  the  presiding  elder  had  taken 
his  place.  The  poor  were  put  to  shame,  and  de- 
frauded of  their  share  in  the  feast.  Each  was 
thinking  of  his  own  supper,  not  of  that  to  which 
we  now  find  attached  the  distinguishing  title  of 
"  the  Lord's  Supijer."  ''  And  when  the  time  for 
that  came,  one  was  hungry  enough  to  be  looking 
to  it  with  physical  not  spiritual  craving,  another 
so  overpowered  with  wine  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing it  with  any  reverence.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  a  life  of  excess  and  excitement,  of  overwrought 
emotion  and  unrestrained  indulgence,  such  as  this 
epistle  brings  before  us,  may  have  proved  destructive 
to  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  health  of  those 
who  were  affected  by  it,  and  so  the  sicknesses  and 
the  deaths  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  (1  Cor.  xi.  30) 
as  the  consequences  of  this  disorder  may  have  been 
so,  not  by  supernatural  infliction,  but  by  the  work- 
ing of  those  general  laws  of  the  divine  government, 
which  make  the  punishment  the  traceable  conse- 
quence of  the  sin.  In  any  case,  what  the  Corin- 
th ans  needed  was,  to  be  taught  to  come  to  the 
Loi-d's  table  with  greater  reverence,  to  distinguish 
(5iaK-piVf«f)  the  lord's  body  from  their  common 
food.  Unless  they  did  so,  they  would  bring  upon 
themselves  condemnation.  What  was  to  be  the 
remedy  tor  this  terrible  and  growing  evil  he  does 
not  state  explicitly.  He  reserves  formal  regulations 
for  a  later  personal  visit.  In  the  mean  time  he  gives 
a  rule  which  would  make  the  union  of  the  Agap6 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  possible  without  the  risk  of 
profimation.  They  were  not  to  come  even  to  the 
former  with  the  keen  edge  of  appetite.  They  were 
to  wait  till  all  were  met,  instead  of  scrambling 
tumultuously  to  help  themselves  (1  Cor.  xi.  33, 
31).  In  one  point,  however,  the  custom  of  the 
Church  of  Corinth  differed  apparently  from  that 
of  Jerusalem.  The  meeting  for  the  Lord's  Supjjer 
was  no  longer  daily  (1  Cor.  xi.  20,  33).  The 
directions  given  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  suggest  the 
constitution  of  a  celebration  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  (comp.  Just.  Mart.  ApoL  i.  67;  Pliny, 
E/).  ad  Traj.).  The  meeting  at  Troas  is  on  the 
same  day  (.\cts  xx.  7). 

The  tendency  of  this  language,  and  therefore 
probably  of  the  order  subsequently  established,  was 
to  separate  what  had  hitherto  been  united.'^  We 
stand  as  it  were  at  the  dividing  [wint  of  the  history 
of  the  two  institutions,  and  henceforth  each  takes  ite 
own  course.  One,  as  belonging  to  a  transient  phase 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  varying  in  its  effects  with 
changes  in  national  character  or  forms  of  civihza- 
tion,  passes  through  many  stages ''  —  becomes  more 
and  more  a  merely  local  custom  —  is  found  to  be 
productive  of  evil  rather  than  of  good  —  is  dis- 
couraged by  bishops  and  forbidden  by  councils  — 


•»  The  plural  Kk5>ft.iv  has  been  understood  as  impl"-- 
Ing  that  the  congregation  took  part  in  the  act  c' 
breaking  (Sttmley,  Corinthians  ;  and  Eatiu.s,  ad  locA. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  wtiether  this  is  suffi- 
cient ground  tor  aa  iuterpretation  for  whicli  there  is 
no  support  either  in  the  auitlogous  custo^l  of  the  Jews 
>r  in  \ivi  traditions  of  the  Church.  The  eOA.oyov/ijiei', 
which  stands  parallel  to  K\i>ii.ev,  cau  hardly  be  referred 
to  the  whole  body  of  partaker.'!.  When  the  act  is 
iesoribed  historically,  the  singular  is  always  u-sed 
Acts  XX.  11,  x.xvii.  3.5).  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  to 
Vhich  Fnif.  Stanley  refers,  speaks  of  the  other  practice 


("  nee  de  aliorum  quam  praesidentium  manibus,"  dt 
Cor.  Mil.  c.  3)  as  an  old  tradition,  not  a.*  a  change. 

b  The  word  xvpiaKck  appears  to  have  been  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  the  new  thouglit. 

f  It  has  been  ingeniously  contended  that  the  change 
fipom  evening  to  morning  was  the  direct  result  of  St. 
Paul's  interposition  (C/iristiaii  Remembrancer^  art.  on 
"  Kveniug  Communions,"  Jufy,  1860). 

''  That  presented  by  the  Council  of  Gangra  (can.  si. 
is  noticeable  as  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  priinitiTt 
custom  of  an  Agape  in  church  against  the  assaults  of 
a.  £ilse  asceticism 
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Mid  finally  dies  out."  Traces  of  it  linger  in  some 
;f  the  traditional  practices  of  the  Western  Church.'' 
I'here  have  been  attempts  to  revive  it  among  the 
Moravians  and  other  religious  communities.  The 
other  also  has  it  changes.  The  morning  celebration 
lakes  tiie  place  of  the  evening.  New  names  — 
Eucharist,  .Sacrifice,  .\ltar.  Mass,  Holy  Mysteries  — 
gather  round  it.  New  epithets  and  new  ceremonies 
express  the  growing  reverence  of  the  people.  Tlie 
mode  of  celebration  at  the  high  altar  of  a  basilica 
in  the  -Ith  century  differs  so  widely  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  original  institution,  that  a  care- 
less eye  would  have  found  it  hard  to  recognize  their 
identity.  Si>eculations,  controversies,  superstitions 
crystallize  round  this  as  their  nucleus.  Great  dis- 
ruptions and  changes  tlireaten  to  destroy  the  life 
and  unity  of  the  Church.  Still,  through  all  the 
changes,  the  Supper  of  the  I^rd  vindicates  its  claim 
to  universality,  and  bears  a  permanent  witness  of 
the  tniths  with  whicli  it  was  a.ssociated. 

In  Acts  XX.  1 1  we  have  an  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  transition  may  have  been  effected. 
The  disciples  at  Troas  meet  together  to  break  bread. 
The  hour  is  not  definitely  staled,  but  the  fact  that 
St.  Paul's  discourse  was  protracted  till  past  mid- 
night, and  the  mention  of  the  many  lamps,  indicate 
a  later  time  than  that  commonly  fixed  for  the  Greek 
if7Kvov.  If  we  are  not  to  suppose  a  scene  at 
variance  with  St.  Paul's  rule  in  1  Cor.  xi.  34,  they 
must  have  had  each  his  own  supper  before  they  as- 
gembled.  Then  came  the  teaching  and  the  prayers, 
and  then,  towards  early  dawn,  the  breaking  of  bread, 
which  constituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  which 
they  were  gathered  together.  If  this  midnight 
meeting  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  common  prac- 
tice, originating  in  reverence  for  an  ordinance  which 
Christ  had  enjoined,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
the  next  step  would  be  (as  circumstances  rendered 
the  midnight  gatherings  unnecessary  or  inexpedient) 
to  transfer  the  celebration  of  the  ICucharist  perma- 
nently to  the  morning  hour,  to  which  it  had  grad- 
ually been  approximatinii.'-  Here  also  in  later 
times  there  were  traces  of  the  original  custom, 
liven  when  a  later  celebration  was  looked  on  as  at 
variance  with  the  general  custom  of  the  Church 
(Sozomen,  supra),  it  was  recognized  as  legitimate 
to  hold  an  evening  communion,  as  a  special  com- 
memoration of  the  original  institution,  on  the 
Thursday  before  I'^aster  (.-August.  A'p.  p.  118;  ad 
Jan.  c.  5-7);  and  again  on  Easter-eve,  the  celebra- 
tion in  the  latter  case  probably  taking  place  "  very 
early  in  the  morning  while  it  was  yet  dark"  (TertuU. 
nd  Uxor.  ii.  c.  4). 

The  recuiTence  of  the  same  liturgical  words  in 
.\cts  xxvii.  3.5  makes  it  probable,  thougli  not  cer- 
tain, that  the  food  of  which  St.  Paul  thus  partook 
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was  intended  to  have,  for  himself  and  his  ChristiaD 

companions,  the  character  at  once  of  the  Agap^ 
and  the  ICucharist.  The  heathen  soldiers  and 
sailors,  it  may  be  noticed,  are  said  to  have  followed 
his  example,  not  to  have  partaken  of  the  bread 
which  he  hatl  broken.  If  we  adopt  this  explana- 
tion, we  have  in  this  narrative  another  example  of 
a  celebration  in  the  early  hours  between  miduighj 
and  dawn  (conip.  vv.  27,  39),  at  the  same  time,  i.  e., 
as  we  have  met  with  in  the  meeting  at  'J'roas. 

All  the  distinct  references  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
which  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  N.  T.  have, 
it  is  believed,  been  noticed.  To  find,  aa  a  recent 
writer  has  done  (Ckrislian  Jiemevtl/rinicer  for 
April,  1800),  quotations  from  the  Liturgy  of  the 
ILastern  Church  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  involve! 
(ingeniously  as  the  hypothesis  is  supported)  assump- 
tions too  many  and  too  bold  to  justify  our  accept>- 
ance  of  it.''  Extending  tlie  inquiry,  however,  to 
the  times  as  well  as  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  we 
find  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  trace  in  the  later 
worship  of  the  Church  some  fragments  of  that 
which  belonged  to  it  from  the  lieginning.  The 
agreement  of  the  four  great  i'amilies  of  liturgies 
implies  the  substratum  of  a  common  order.  To 
that  order  may  well  have  belonged  the  Hebrew 
words  Hallelujah,  Anien,  Hosauna,  Lord  of  Sa- 
baoth;  the  salutations  "  Peace  to  all,"  "  Peace  to 
thee;  "  the  S\irsum  Corda  (i.v<a  ax^f^^^'  ^ny  Kup- 
Siai),  the  Tris.-vgion,  the  Kyrie  Eleison.  AVe  are 
justified  in  looking  at  these  as  having  been  portions 
of  a  liturgy  that  was  really  primitive;  guarded  from 
change  with  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Christiana 
of  the  second  century  clung  to  tlie  traditions  (the 
■rrapabiffeis  of  2  'J'hess.  ii.  15,  iii.  G)  of  the  first, 
forming  part  of  the  great  deposit  {irapaKaTaeriKv) 
of  faitli  and  worship  which  they  had  received  from 
the  Apostles  and  have  transmitted  to  later  ages 
(comp.  Bingham,  Kcths.  Antiq.  b.  xv.  c.  7; 
.\ugusti,  Cliristl.  Ardiiiul.  b.  viii. ;  Stanley  on  1 
Cor.  X.  and  xi.).  E.  II.  P. 

LO-RU'HAMAH  (Hnm  sb :  ovk 
TjAerjyufVrj:  a'^vpie  misericordin],  i.  e.  "the  nn- 
compassionated,"'  the  name  of  the  daughter  of 
Hosea  the  prophet,  given  to  denote  the  utterly 
ruined  and  hopeless  condition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  on  whom  Jehovah  would  no  more  have 
mercy  (Hos.  i.  6,  8). 

LOT  (t2"l7  [a  covering,  veil]:  Atir;  Joseph. 
AoDtos,  and  so  Veneto-Greek  Vers. :  Lot),  the  son 
of  Haran,  and  therefore  the  nephew  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xi.  27,  31).  His  sisters  were  Mii.caii  the 
wife  of  Nahor,  and  IscAii,  by  some  identified  with 
Sarah.  The  following  genealogy  exhibits  the  family 
relations :  — 


a  The  history  of  the  Agapse,  in  their  connection  with 
'.he  life  of  the  Church,  Is  full  of  Interest,  but  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  An  outline  of  it  may  be  found 
In  Augusti,  Cliristl.  Archanl.  iii.  704-711. 

ft  Tlie  priictiee  of  distributing  bread,  which  has  been 
blessed  but  not  conBccratcd,  to  the  congregation  gen- 
erally (children  included),  at  the  greater  festivals  of 
the  Church,  presents  a  vestige,  or  at  least  an  analogue, 
if  the  old  Agiipi.  Liturgical  writers  refer  it  to  the 
period  (A.  D.  168-335)  when  the  earlier  practice  was 
falling  into  disuse,  and  this  taking  its  place  a.<  the 
ixprension  of  the  same  feeling.  The  bread  thus  dis- 
tributed is  known  in  the  Eastern  Church  as  <vAoyia, 
In  the  \VeHtern  a.<i  the  pnnis  henei/ictiis,  the  "  jMiiri 
b«^nl "  of  the  modem  French  Churcli      The  practice 


is  still  common  in  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
(Comp.  Moroni,  Dtzionar.  Ercles.;  Pascal,  Lilurf. 
Oillwl.,  in  Migne's  lincyc.  T/ieol.,  s.  v.  "Eulogie.") 

c  Comp.  the  "  antelucanis  ccetibus  "  of  TertuU.  (rf« 
Cor.  Mil.  c.  3).  The  anialgnmation  in  the  ritual  of  the 
mona-irtc  orders,  of  the  Nocturns,  and  Matin-Laudu, 
into  the  single  office  of  Matins,  presents  an  instance 
of  an  analogous  transition  (Palmer,  Orit;.  Liltirg.  i. 
202). 

''  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  compared  with  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  words  in  the  Liturg.v  with  an  antecedent  to  the 
relative  which  appears  in  the  epistle  without  one,  il 
the  pa.'wage  on  which  most  stress  is  laid.  1  Pet  Ii.  Itt 
and  Eph.  v.  14,  are  adduced  as  further  insuiDeM. 
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=  Abr 
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Lot  =  wife      Milcah  =  Nahor 


Bebekali      Labaji 


Ilaraii  died  Ijefore  the  emigration  of  Terah  and  his 
fomily  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (ver.  28),  and  Lot 
was  therefore  born  there.  He  removed  with  tlie 
rest  of  his  kindred  to  Charan,  and  ai,'ain  sui)se- 
quei.tly  with  Abram  and  Sarai  to  Canaan  (xii. 
4,  5).  With  them  he  took  refu«;e  in  Ki^ypt  from 
a  famine,  and  with  them  returne<l,  first  to  the 
"  South  "  (xiii.  1 ),  and  then  to  tiieir  original  settle- 
ment I>etweeii  Bothel  and  Ai  (vv.  3,  4),  where 
Abram  had  built  his  first  altar  (xiii.  4;  comp.  xii. 
7),  and  invoked  on  it  the  name  of  .lehovah.  But 
the  pastures  of  the  hills  of  Bethel,  which  had  with 
ea.se  contained  the  two  strans^ers  on  their  first 
arrival,  were  not  able  any  longer  to  bear  them,  so 
much  had  their  possessions  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
cattle  increased  since  that  time.  It  was  not  any 
disagreement  between  Abram  and  Lot  —  their  rela- 
tions continued  good  to  the  last;  but  between  the 
slaves  who  tended  their  countless  herds  disput*;s 
arose,  and  a  parting  was  necessary.  The  exact 
equality  with  which  Aliram  treats  I>ot  is  very  re- 
markable. It  is  as  if  they  were  really,  according 
to  the  very  ancient  idiom  of  these  records  (Ewald 
on  Gen.  xxxi.),  "brethren,"  instead  of  uncle  and 
nephew.  From  some  one  of  the  round  swelling 
liills  which  surround  Bethel  —  from  none  more 
likely  than  that  which  stands  immediately  on  its 
ea-st  [Bkthki,,  vol.  i.] — the  two  Hebrews  looked 
over  the  comparatively  empty  land,  in  the  direction 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Zoar  (xiii.  10).  "  Tiie 
occasion  was  to  the  two  lords  of  I'alestine  —  then 
almost  '  free  liefore  them  where  to  choose  '  —  what 
in  Grecian  legends  is  re[,resented  under  the  fiirure 
of  the  Choice  of  Hercules:  in  the  faliles  of  Islam 
under  the  story  of  the  I'rophet  turning  baek  from 
Damascus."  And  I>ot  lifted  up  his  eyes  towards 
the  left,  and  beheld  all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan 
that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere ;  like  a  garden 
of  Jehovah;  like  that  unutteral)ly  green  and  fertile 
land  of  Egypt  he  had  oidy  lately  quitted.  Even 
from  that  distance,  througii  the  clear  air  of  Pales 
tine,  can  be  distinctly  discovered  the  long  and  thick 
masses  of  vegetation  which  fringe  the  numerous 
^reams  that  descend  from  the  hills  on  either  side, 
(o  meet  the  central  stream  in  its  tropical  depths. 
And  what  it  now  is  immediately  op[X)site  Bethel, 
Buch  it  seems  then  to  have  been  "  even  to  Zoar," 
to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  sea  which  now 
covers  the  "  valley  of  the  fields*"  —  the  fields  of 
iiodom  and  Gomorrah.  "  No  crust  of  salt,  no  vol- 
canic convulsions,  had  as  yet  blasted  its  verdure,  or 
ilarmed  the  secure  civilization  of  the  early  Phoeni- 


cian settlements  which  had  struck  root  in  its  fertile 
depths."  It  was  exactly  the  prospect  to  tempt  a 
man  who  had  no  fixed  purpose  of  his  own,  who  had 
not  like  Abram  olieyed  a  stern  inward  call  of  duty. 
So  Lot  left  his  uncle  on  the  barren  hills  of  BetheL 
and  he  "  chose  ail  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan,  and 
journeyed  east,"  down  the  ravines  which  give  access 
to  the  Jordan  Valley;  and  then  when  he  reiiched  it 
turned  again  southward  and  advancetl  as  far  as 
Sodom  (II,  12).  Here  he  "  pitched  his  tent,"  for 
lie  was  still  a  nomad.  But  his  nomad  life  was 
virtually  at  an  end.  He  was  now  to  relinquish  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  simple  life  of  the 
tent  —  a  mode  of  life  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great 
methods  of  educating  the  descendants  of  Abram  — 
and  encounter  the  corruptions  which  seem  always 
to  have  attended  the  life  of  cities  in  the  East  — 
"  the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked,  and  sinners  be- 
fore Jehovah  exceedingly." 

2.  The  next  occurrence  in  the  life  of  I>ot  is  his 
capture  by  the  four  kings  of  the  East,  and  hi» 
rescue  by  Abram  (Gen.  xiv.).  Whatever  may  be 
the  age  of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  those  before 
and  after  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  the 
history  of  l>ot  is  concerned,  it  is  in  its  right  posi- 
tion in  the  narrative.  The  events  which  it  nar- 
rates niust  have  occurred  after  those  of  ch.  xiii., 
and  before  those  of  xviii.  and  xix.  .Abram  has 
moved  further  south,  and  is  living  under  tlie  oaks 
of  Manire  the  .\morite,  where  he  remained  till  the 
destruction  of  Sodom.  There  is  little  in  it  which 
culls  fcr  remark  here.  The  term  "  brother  "  is 
once  used  (ver.  10)  for  Lot's  relation  to  Abram 
(Imt  comp.  ver.  12,  "  brother's  son  ");  and  a  word 
is  employed  for  the  possessions  of  Lot  (ver.  11, 
A.  V.  '-goods"),  w^hich,  from  its  being  elsewhere 
in  these  early  records  (xlvi.  6;  Num.  xxxv.  3)  dis- 
tinguished from  "cattle,"  and  employed  specially 
for  the  sjwil  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  may  perhaps 
denote  that  I>ot  had  exchanged  the  wealth  of  his 
pastoral  condition  for  other  possessions  more  pecu- 
liar to  his  new  abode.  Women  are  also  named 
(ver.  16),  though  these  may  belong  to  the  people 
of  Sodom. 

3.  The  last  scene  preserved  to  us  in  the  history 
of  Ix)t  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  He  is 
still  livhig  in  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.).  Some  years  have 
passed,  for  he  is  a  well-known  resident  in  the  town, 
with  wife,  sons,  and  daughters,  married  and  mar- 
riageable. But  in  the  midst  of  the  licentious  cor- 
ruption of  Sodom  —  the  eating  and  drinking,  the 
buying  and  selling,  the  planting  and  building  (Luke 


a  Terah's  sons  are  given  above  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  ia  the  record  (Gen.  xi.  27-32).  But 
the  facts  that  Nahor  and  Isaac  (and  if  Tscah  be  Sarai, 
Abram  also)  married  wive.s  not  of  their  own  generation, 


terms,  seem  'o  show  that  Ilaran  was  the  eldest  of 
Terah 's  three  descendants,  and  Abnim  the  voungest 
It  would  be  a  parallel  to  the  case  of  Shem,  Ham,  and 
JapUet,  where  Japhet   was   really  the  eldest,  though 


but  of  the  next  below  them,  and  that  Ahram  and  Lot    enumerated  last.     [Abraham,  vol   i.  p.  13.  note  d.] 
r*vel  together   and    behave   as   if  exa-ily  on  equal  |      b  "  Valley  of  Si  Idim  ■'  —  Siddim  =  field.s 
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ivii.  28),  and  of  the  d:irker  evils  exposed  in  the 
mcieiit  nan-alive — he  still  preserves  some  of  tiie 
deliiclitful  characteristics  of  his  waiulerinj;  life,  his 
fervent  and  chivali-ous  hospitality  (xix.  2,  8),  the 
unleavened  bread  of  tlie  tent  of  the  wilderness  (ver. 
3),  the  water  for  the  feet  of  the  wayfarers  (ver.  2), 
aflTordiuf^  his  guests  a  reception  identical  witii  tiiat 
which  they  had  experienced  that  very  nioniin;^  in 
Abraham's  tent  on  the  heights  of  Hebron  (con)p. 
xviii.  3,  G).  It  is  this  hospitality  which  receives 
the  commendation  of  the  autiior  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  in  words  which  have  passed  into  a 
familiar  proverb,  "  be  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers,  lor  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  " 
unawares"  (Heb.  xiii.  2).  On  the  otiier  hand,  it 
is  his  deliverance  from  the  guilty  and  condenuied 
city  —  the  one  just  *  man  in  that  mob  of  sensual 
lawless  wretches  —  which  points  the  allusion  of  St. 
I'eter,  to  "  the  godly  delivered  out  of  temptations, 
tlie  unjust  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
punished,  an  ensaniple  to  those  that  after  should 
live  ungodly"  (2  Pet.  ii  G-9).  Where  Zo.vn  was 
situated,  in  which  he  found  a  temporary  refuge 
during  tiie  destruction  of  the  other  cities  of  tlie 
plain,  we  do  not  know  with  ab-solute  certainty.  If, 
as  is  most  ifrobable,  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  IVailij 
Ktvak  (Hob.  ii.  188,  517),  then  by  "  the  mountain  " 
is  meant  the  very  elevated  ground  east  of  tiie  Dead 
Sea.  If  with  De  Saidcy  we  place  it  in  es-Zowira, 
on  the  precipitous  descent  from  Hebron,  "  the 
mountain  "  was  the  high  ground  of  .Judah.  r.ither 
would  afford  caves  for  his  subsequent  dwelling, 
The  former  situation  —  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie 
Dead  Sea,  has  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  jxtsition  subsequently  occupied 
by  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  But  this  will 
be  best  examined  under  Zoar. 

The  end  of  I^t's  wife «  is  commonly  treated  as 
one  of  the  " difficulties"  of  the  Bible.  But  it 
surely  need  not  be  so.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  as 
some  have  done,  to  create  the  details  of  the  story 
where  none  are  given  —  to  describe  "theunha|ipy 
woman  struck  dead"'  —  "a  blackened  corpse  — 
smothered  and  stiffened  as  she  stood,  and  fixed  for 
the  time  to  the  soil  by  saline  or  bituminous  in- 
crustations —  like  a  pillar  of  salt."  On  tliese  jioints 
the  record  is  silent.  Its  words  are  simjily  these: 
"  His  wife  looked  iiack  from  behind  him,''  and 
became  a  pillar  of  salt;"  —  words  which  neither 
in  themselves  nor  in  their  position  in  the  narrative 
afford  any  warrant  for  such  siieculations.  In  fact, 
when  taken  with  what  has  gone  before,  they  con- 
tradict them,  for  it  seems  plain,  from  vv.  22,  23, 


LOT 

that  the  work  of  destruction  by  fire  did  not  eom- 
mence  till  after  Lot  had  entered  Zoar.  But  this, 
like  tlie  rest  of  her  fate,  is  left  in  mystery.* 

The  value  and  the  significance  of  the  story  to  u» 
are  contained  in  the  allusion  of  Christ  (Luke  xvii 
32):  "  In  that  day'liQ  that  is  in  the  field  let  hira 
not  return  back:  remember  Lot's  wife,"  who  did. 
"  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it." 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  attempt  in  the 
narrative  to  invest  the  circumstance  with  perma- 
nence; no  statement  —  as  in  the  case  of  the  pillar 
erected  over  Bachel's  grave  (xxxv.  20)  — that  it 
was  to  be  seen  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the 
history.  And  in  this  we  surely  have  a  rennrkabk 
instanceof  that  sobriety  which  characterizes  the 
statements  of  Scripture,  even  where  the  events  nar- 
rated are  most  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 

Later  ages  have  not  been  satisfied  so  to  leave  the 
matter,  but  have  insisted  on  identifying  the  "  pil- 
lar "  with  some  one  of  the  fleeting  forms  which  the 
perishal>le  rock  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
constantly  assuming  in  its  process  of  decomposition 
and  liquefaction  (Anderson's  Off.  N(irr.  pp.  180, 
181 ).  The  first  allusion  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  that 
in  Wisd.  x.  7,  where  "  a  standing  pillar  of  salt,  the 
monument  (fjivr^ixflov)  of  an  unbeheving  soul,"  is 
mentioned  with  the  "  waste  land  that  snioketh," 
and  the  "plants  bearing  fruit  that  never  come  to 
ripeness,"  as  remaining  to  that  day,  a  testimony  to 
the  wickedness  of  Sodom.  .Josephus  also  {Ant.  i. 
11,  §  4)  says  that  he  had  seen  it,  and  that  it  was 
then  remaining.  So  too  do  Clenieiis  L'omanus  and 
Irenseus  (quoted  by  Kitto,  CycL  "Ix)t")y  So 
does  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  whose  account  is  more 
than  usually  circumstantial  (ed.  Asher,  i.  72). ff 
And  so  doubtless  have  travellers  in  every  age  — 
they  certainly  have  in  our  own  times.  See  Maund- 
rell,  March  30;  Lynch,  Report,  p.  15;  and  Ander- 
son's Off.  Ntirraiire,  181,  where  in  account  is 
given  of  a  pillar  or  sjmr  standing  out  detached  from 
the  general  mass  of  tlie  Jtbd  Usduin,  about  40  feet 
ill  height,  and  which  was  recognized  by  the  sailors 
of  the  expedition  as  "  lx)t's  wife." 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Moab 
and  Amnion  from  the  incestuous  intercourse  l)e- 
tween  Lot  and  his  two  daughters,  with  which  his 
history  abruptly  conclu<les,  has  been  often  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  Hebrew  legend  which  owed  its  origin 
to  the  bitter  hatred  existing  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  times  between  the  "Children  of  Lot "  and 
the  Children  of  Israel.''  The lionilile  nature  of  the 
transaction  —  not  the  result  of  impiil.se  or  passion, 
l)Ut  a  plan  calculated  and  carried  out,  and  that  not 


a  The  Btory  of  Buucis  and  PhilemoD,  wfio  unwit- 
tingly enterUiueU  Jupiter  and  ML>rcury  (see  Did.  of 
Bio^nph;/,  etc.),  has  boen  often  compared  with  this. 

f*  Aiitaiot,  possibly  r«;ferring  to  Gen.  xviii.  23-33, 
where  the  LXX.  employ  this  word  throughout.  The 
rabbinical  traditiou  is  that  he  was  actually  "judge'' 
of  SoJoni,  and  witc  in  the  gate  In  that  capacity.  {Se« 
luotjitions  in  Otho,   LfX.  Habb.  "Loth,"  and  "  SoU- 


h.'  ) 
III   the  Jewish  traditions  her 


is  Edith- 


n^T*V.  One  of  the  daughters  was  called  I'lutitb  — 
n"*t2lbS.    Seo  Fabricius,  Cml.  Pseudrp.  Y.  T.  1  431 

i  LXiX.,  (U  Ta  hniau  :  couip.  Luke  ix.  62,  Phil.  iil. 
18 

«  •  A  very  nitiomil  explanation  may  bo  that  the  wife 
)f  L<it.  lie  "In*  liiiKcred  on  the  wiiy  in  her  n-luctance  to 
'eavs  Sodom,  wa.t  overtaken   by  Uio   Htonii,  an'l,  like 


the  victims  of  many  a  similar  catastrophe,  was  sulTo- 
luted  by  the  sulphurous  smoke  or  killed  by  lightning. 
The  body  would  lie  where  it  fell,  and  in  such  a  region 
would  soon  be  incrustcd  with  salt.  Blocks  of  salt 
abound  there  at  present  and  illustrate  this  fate  of  the 
unhappy  woman.  (See  Kob.  BiU.  Hrs.  ii.  482,  and 
Tristram,  Land  nf  Isrart,  p.  864,  2d  ed.)  "It  is  not 
.said,"  as  Dr.  Conant  remarks,  "  that  she  was  changed 
into  that  substjince,  but,  incrustcd  with  it,  she  became 
'a  pillar  of  salt.'  "     (Book  of  Gene.'sis,  etc.,  p.  79.) 

H. 

/  Seo  the  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and  others  In 
Hofniaun's  Uxicoii  (s.  v.  "  Lot  "),  and  in  Mislin,  Litux 
Utiinls  (iii.  224). 

1/  Itabbi  Petachia,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  for  It 
but  "  did  not  see  it ;  it  no  longer  exists  "  (Ed.  lleulMh. 
61). 

h  See  Tuch,  G^n«M,  369.  Von  Bohlen  ascribe*  Ui* 
legend  to  the  latter  part  cf  the  rcigu  of  Josiah. 
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»nce  but  twice,  would  prompt  the  wish  that  the 
les^eiwlary  theory  were  true."  But  even  the  most 
destructive  critics  (as,  lor  instance,  Tuch)  allow 
that  the  narrative  is  a  continuation  without  a 
bre;ik  of  that  which  precedes  it,  while  they  fail  to 
point  out  any  marks  of  later  date  in  tlie  language 
af  this  portion ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
the  writer  records  it  as  an  historical  fact. 

Even  if  the  legendary  theory  were  admissible, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Anunon  and  Moab 
sprang  from  Lx)t.  It  is  atfinned  in  tlie  statements 
of  Deut.  ii.  9  and  19,  as  well  as  in  the  later  doc- 
ument of  Ps.  kxxiii.  8,  which  K«ald  ascribes  to 
tlie  time  when  Neheiuiah  and  his  newly-returned 
colony  were  suffering  from  the  attacks  and  obstruc- 
tions of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Sanballat  the 
Horonite  (Ewald,  Dichter,  Ts.  83). 

The  ^lohammedan  traditions  of  I/)t  are  contained 
in  the  Koran,  chiefly  in  cc.  vii.  and  xi. ;  others  are 
given  by  D'Herbelot  (s.  y.  "Loth").  Accordhig 
to  these  statements  he  was  sent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  five  cities  as  a  preaclier,  to  warn  them  against 
the  unnatural  and  horrible  sins  wliich  they  prac- 
ticed —  sins  which  Jlohammed  is  continually  de- 
nouncing, but  with  less  success  than  that  of 
drunkenness,  since  the  former  is  perhaps  the  most 
common,  the  latter  the  rarest  vice,  of  Eastern 
cities.  From  Lot's  connection  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom,  his  name  is  now  given  not  only  to  the 
vice  in  question  (Freytag,  Lexicon,  iv.  136'(),  but 
also  to  the  people  of  the  five  cities  tliemselves  —  the 
Liitlii,  or  KiiiiM  Loth.  The  local  name  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  Bnhr  Lid  —  Sea  of  Lot.  G. 

LOT.  The  custom  of  deciding  doubtful  ques- 
tions l)y  lot  is  one  of  great  extent  and  high  antiquity, 
recommending  itself  as  a  sort  of  apjieal  to  the  Al- 
mighty, secure  from  all  influence  of  passion  or  bias, 
and  is  a  sort  of  divination  employed  even  by  the 
gods  themselves  (Horn.  //.  xxii.  209;  (Jic.  de  Die. 
i.  3-1,  ii.  -il).  The  word  sors  is  thus  used  for  an 
oracular  response  (Cic.  da  Die.  ii.  56).  [Divixa- 
Tiox.]  Among  heathen  instances  the  following 
may  be  cited:  1.  Choice  of  a  champion  or  of 
priority  in  combat  (//.  iii.  316,  vii.  171;  Her.  iii. 
108).  2.  Decision  of  fate  in  battle  (//.  xx.  209). 
3.  Appointment  of  magistrates,  jurymen,  or  other 
functioniiries  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  16 ;  Schol.  On  Aris- 
toph.  Plut.  277;  Her.  vi.  109;  Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  5,  55: 
Demosth.  c.  Avistog.  i.  778,  1;  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
"Dicastes").  4.  Priests  (.Esch.  m  Ttw.  p.  188, 
Bekk.).  5.  A  German  practice  of  deciding  by 
marlvs  on  twigs,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  ( Germ.  10 ). 
6.  Division  of  conquered  or  colonized  land  (Thuc- 
iii.  50;  Plut.  Peiicl.  Si;  Boeckh,  Pub.  Earn,  of 
Ath.  iL  170). 

Among  the  Jews  also  the  use  of  lots,  with  a 
religious  intention,  direct  or  indirect,  prevailed  ex- 
tensively. The  religious  estimate  of  them  may 
be  gatliered  from  Prov.  xvi.  33.  The  following 
historical  or  ritual  instances  correspond  in  most 
respects  to  those  of  a  heathen  kind  mentioned 
tbove  :  — 

1.  Choice  of  men  for  an  invading  force  (Judg. 
3,  XK.  9). 

2.  Partition,  (n)  of  the  soil  of  Palestine  among 
,ce  tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  55;  Josh,  xviii.  lu;  Acts 
liii.  19) j  (6)  of  Jerusalem;  i.  e.  probably  ita  spoil 
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or  captives  among  captors  (Obad.  11);  of  the  land 
itself  in  a  similar  way  (1  jNIacc.  iii.  36).  (c.)  After 
the  return  from  captivity,  Jerusalem  was  populated 
by  inhabitants  drawn  by  lot  in  the  proportion  of 
J_  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Neh.  xi 

1,  2;  see  Ps.  xvi.  5,  6,  Ez.  xxiv.  6).  {d.)  Appor 
tionment  of  possessions,  or  spoil,  or  of  prisoners, 
to  foreigners  or  captors  (Joel  iii.  3 ;  Nah.  iii.  10 , 
Matt,  xxvii.  35). 

3.  (a.)  Settlement  of  doubtful  questions  (Prov. 
xvi.  3-3,  where  "lap  "  is  jjerhaps  =urn;  xviii.  18). 
(6.)  A  mode  of  divination  among  heathens  by  means 
of  arrows,  two  inscribed,  and  one  without  mark, 
)3fAo;Uaj'T6ia  (Hos.  iv.  12;  Ez.  xxi.  21;  Mauritius, 
de  Hoiiilione,  c.  14,  §  4;  see  also  Esth.  iii.  7,  ix. 
24-32;  Mishna,  Taariilh,  ii.  10).  [Divixation; 
PuKur.]  (c.)  Detection  of  a  criminal,  as  in  the 
caseof  Achau  (Josh.  vii.  14,  18).  A  notion  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  that  this  detection  was  per- 
formed by  observing  the  shining  of  the  stones  in 
the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Mauritius,  c.  21,  §  4). 
Jonathan  was  discovered  by  lot  (1  Sam.  xiv.  41, 
42).  (f/.)  Appointment  of  persons  to  otKces  or 
duties.  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  20,  21),  said  to  have  been 
chosen  as  above  in  Achan's  case.  St.  ^Matthias,  to 
replace  Judas  among  the  Twelve  (Acts  i.  24-26). 
Distribution  of  priestly  offices  iu  the  Temple-service 
among  the  sixteen  of  the  family  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
eight  of  that  of  Ithamar  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  5,  19; 
Luke  i.  9).  Also  of  the  Levites  for  similar  puqwses 
(1  Chr.  .xxiii.  28,  xxiv.  20-31,  xxv.  8,  xxvi.  13; 
Mishna,  Tnmid,  i.  2,  iii.  1,  v.  2;  Joma,  ii.  2,  3,  4; 
Sliabb.  xxiii.  2;  Lightfout,  Hoi:  llebr.  in  Luke  i. 
8,  9,  vol  ii.  p.  489). 

Election  by  lot  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  late  as  the  7th  century  (Bing- 
ham, Kecks.  Antiq.  iv.  1,  1,  vol.  i.  p.  426 ;  Bruna, 
Cone.  ii.  66). 

(e. )  Selection  of  the  scape-goat  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  8,  10).  The  two  inscribed 
tablets  of  boxwood,  afterwards  of  gold,  were  put 
into  an  urn,  which  was  shaken,  and  the  lots 
drawn  out  (Joma,  iii.  9,  iv.  1).  [Atonement, 
Day  of.] 

4.  The  use  of  words  heard  or  passages  chosen  at 
random  from  Scripture.  Sortes  BibUcce,  like  the 
Sortes  Vii-f/iUanoB,  prevailed  among  Jews,  as  tliey 
have  also  among  Christians,  though  denounced  by 
several  Councils  {Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Sortes;  "  John- 
son, "Life  of  Cowley,"  Woi-ks,  ix.  8;  Bingham, 
Ecel.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  3,  id.  vi.  53,  (fee. ;  Bruns,  Cone. 
ii.  145-54,  166 ;  Jlauritius,  ch.  15 ;  Hofmann,  Lex. 
"Sortes").  H.  W.  P. 

*  In  Prov.  xvi.  33  (see  no.  3  («)  alwve),  "  lap  " 
is  the  true  rendering,  and  there  is  no  reference  to 
an  "  urn."  In  such  a  proverbial  allusion  or  ex- 
pression, we  should  expect  to  find,  of  course,  the 
earliest  and  simplest,  as  well  as  the  readiest,  mode 
of  using  the  lot.  The  "  lap  "  (or  bosom  of  the 
outer  garment)  was  a  convenient  receptacle,  always 
at  hand,  into  which  tli£  lots  could  be  cast,  and 
thence  drawn  forth.  "  Cast  into  the  lap  "  was, 
therefore,  the  most  suitalile  form  of  expression  for 
a  i)roverl)ial  saying,  the  idea  of  which  originated  in 
the  earliest  and  rudest  stage  of  society,  and  wa« 
acted  on  under  all  circumstances.  In  the  mow 
formal  and  ofiicial  use  of  the  lot  (as  in  Lev.  xvi.  8 


<»  For  the  pretty  legend  of  the  repentance  of  Ixit,    wards   employed  for  the  Cross,   see   Fabriciua,    CeA 
»Dd  of  the  tree  which  he  planted,  which,  being  cC    PseucUpigr.  Y.  T.,  i.  428-43L 
iowu  for  use  in  the  building  of  the  Temple,  was  afte^J 
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Josh,  xviii.  G)  wlieii  every  convenience  was  ot  baiid, 
t  vessel  in  tlie  shape  of  an  urn  was  likely  to  be 
used,  thougb  there  is  no  allusion  to  this  in  the 
Scriptures. 

The  Ueb.  woril  7)^^  ("lap,"  or  "bosom,"  of  the 
garment),  is  used  metaphorically  of  a  similar  recei>- 
tacle  i.'i  any  other  object  only  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  the  object  itself;  as  in  1  Kings  xxii._  35, 
"  into  the  bosom  (hollow)  of  the  chariot  "  (A.  V. 
"  midst  of  "),  and  in  I'^ek.  xliii.  13,  14,  17,  in  the 
ideal  description  of  the  altar. 

"To  cast  lots"  (I^v.  xvi.  ]8;  Josh,  xviii.  G) 
means  to  employ  them  in  the  decision  of  any  mat- 
ter. This  was  done  by  casting  them  into  some 
convenient  receptacle,  from  which  they  were  drawn 
forth.  Hence  the  phrase,  "  the  lot  came  forth  " 
(or  "out"),  Josh.  six.  1,  17,  -24,  62,  40,  1  Chron. 
xxiv.  7;  and  also,  "the  lot  came  up,"  Josh.  xix. 
11),  the  lot  being  drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle.  In  1  Cliron.  xxvi.  14  is  found  the  full 
expression,  "  they  cast  lots,  and  his  lot  came  out," 
elc. 

The  phrase,  "  the  lot  fell  upon  "  (Lev.  xvi.  9, 10), 
or  "fell  to"  (1  t'hron.  xxvi.  14),  expresses  the 
result  of  an  a[)peal  to  the  lot,  as  coming  upon,  or 
atl'ecting,  the  jjerson  or  object  concerned.  The 
full  expression  occurs  in  Jonah,  i.  7,  "  they  cast 
lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah." 

The  suggestion  of  Leyrer  (Herzog's  licol-En- 
cyki.  art.  l.avs,  viii.  485),  that  the  use  of  the  word 
•'fell  "  originated  from  the  practice  of  casting  the 
lots  out  of  a  vessel  or  the  lap,  is  tiot  consistent  with 
I'rov.  xvi.  33,  "the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap." 

T.  J.  C. 

LO'TAN  (]^lb  {cmerin.j-]:  Aoniv.  LolmiX 
the  eldest  son  of  Seir  the  llorite,  and  a  "duke" 
or  chief  of  his  tribe  in  the  land  of  I'lUom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  -20,  22,  29;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  30). 

LOTHASU'BUS  i\a,edaov$os--  Abusihns, 
Sfibus),  a  corruption  of  HAsiitiM  in  Neh.  viii.  4, 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  (1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 
The  Vulg.  is  a  further  coiTuption  of  the  LXX. 

LOTS,  FEAST  OF.     [I'ukim.] 

LOVE-FEASTS  (d7ajroi:  epulis,  amviriet : 
in  this  sense  used  only  twice,  Jude  12,  and  2  i'et. 
ii.  13,  in  which  latter  place,  however,  on-dTOi  is 
rIso  read),  an  entertainment  in  which  the  poorer 
n)embers  of  the  church  partook,  furnished  from  the 
contributions  of  Christians  resorting  to  the  Kucha- 
ristic  celebration,  but  whether  before  or  after  it 
may  be  doubted.  The  true  account  of  the  matter 
is  prolialily  that  given  by  C'hrysostom,  who  says 
that  after  the  early  community  of  go<Kls  had  ce;«setl, 
the  richer  memiiers  brought  to  the  church  contri- 
butions of  food  and  drink,  of  which,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  services  and  the  celel)ration  of  the 
Kucharist,  all  partook  together,  I>y4his  means  help- 
ing to  promote  the  principle  of  love  among  Chri.s- 
tians  (//(»;«.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  19,  vol.  iii.  p.  293,  and 
J/om.  xxvii.  in  1  C'tn:  xi.  vol.  x.  p.  281,  wl.  (iaunie). 
The  intimate  connection,  es|>ecially  in  early  times, 
between  the  luicharist  itself  and  the  love-feast,  has 
ed  several  writers  to  8i>enk  of  them  almost 
dentical.  Of  those  who  eitiier  take  this  view,  or 
egard  the  feast  as  8ub8ef|uent  to  the  Eucharist, 


a  "  ProniUcunm  et  innoxlum,  quod  ipoum  '' 
th«  entertainment,  nurcly  not  tho  snmimn 
'  beere  ai!8;g9e  post  tJlctuiu  uieum  "(£/'.  x.  ai 
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may  be  mentioned  Pliny,  who  says  the  Cbristianf 
met  and  exchanged  sacramental  pledges  against  ali 
sorts  of  immorality;  after  which  they  separated, 
and  met  again  to  partake  in  an  entertainment." 
The  same  view  is  taken  by  Ignatius,  ml  Smyrn. 
ch.  8;  Tertull.  Apol.  39;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii 
322  (vol.  ii.  p.  892),  iii.  185  (vol.  i.  514),  but  in 
Peed.  ii.  01  (vol.  i.  p.  165),  he  seems  to  regard 
them  as  distinct;  Ajiosl.  C'unst.  ii.  28,  1:  and 
besides  these,  .Jerome  on  1  Cor.  xi. ;  Theodoref  and 
Qileumenius,  quoted  by  Bingham,  who  considers 
that  the  Agape  was  subsequent  {Ori(j.  Keel.  xv. 
0,  7;  vol.  V.  p.  284);  Hofmann,  JLex.  "Agapse." 
On  the  other  side  may  be  mentioned  Grotius  (on 
2  I'et.  ii.  13,  in  L'ril.  Sncr.),  Suicer  (TJus.  heel. 
vol.  i.  s.  v.),  Hammond,  Whiiby,  Com.  a  l^pide, 
and  authorities  quoted  by  Bingham,  /.  c.  *  The 
almost  universal  custom  to  receive  the  Kucharist 
fasting  proves  that  in  later  times  the  love-feasta 
must  have  followed,  not  preceded,  the  Eucharis^t 
(Sozoinen,  //.  £.  vii.  19;  Aug.  c.  Fimsl.  xx.  20; 
Kji.  liv.  (alias  cxviii.);  ad  .lanuar.  c.  6,  vol.  ii.  p. 
■203,  ed.  Migne;  Cone.  Carth.  iii.  A.  D.  397,  cb. 
29;  Bnms,  L'onc.  i.  p.  127):  but  the  exceplion  of 
one  day  from  the  general  rule  (the  day  called 
Ccenu  Uomini,  or  XJaunday  Thurstlay),  seems  to 
argue  a  previously  different  practice.  The  love- 
feasts  were  forbidden  to  be  held  in  churches  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  320  [363?],  Cone.  Quin- 
isext.,  A.  D.  092,  ch.  74,  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  A.  l>.  816; 
but  in  some  form  or  other  they  continued  to  a  much 
later  period.  Entertainments  at  births,  deaths,  and 
man-iages  were  also  in  use  under  the  names  of 
a(j(i/xe  7tatalili(£,  nuptiales  2.\\d  funeraks.  (Bede, 
Ill&t.  Eccl.  Gent.  Antjl.  i.  30;  Ap.  Const,  viii.  44. 
1 ;  Theotloret,  Evdiuj.  Veril.  viii.  pp.  923,  924,  ed 
Schulz;  Greg.  Naz.  Kp.  i.  14,  and  harm,  x  ;  Hof- 
mann, L(  a.  1.  c.)  H.  W.  P. 
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xxvi.  10,  Ac.     [JuDAii,  p.  1490.] 

LO'ZON  (Ao^tov:  i)t(/i)/i),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Solomon's  servants"  who  returned  with  Zorobat)el 
(1  lisdr.  v.  33).  The  name  corresponds  with  Daiw 
KON  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  50  and  Neh. 
vii.  58,  and  the  variation  may  be  an  error  of  the 
transcriber,  which  is  easily  traceable  wheu  the 
word  is  written  in  the  uncial  character. 

LU'BIM  (C^?^^,  2  Chr.  xii.  3,  xvi.  8;  Nah. 
iii.  9,  CS^,  Dan.  xi.  43  [peril,  tliirs/i/,  thence  I'n- 
h(d)lt(niU  of  a  dry  liwl.  ties.]  :  Ai/3ufj:  Libyes  ; 
except  Daniel.  Lihyn  [Lybia,  Van  Ess]),  a  nation 
nioitioned  as  contributing,  together  with  Cushitea 
and  Sukkiim,  to  Shishak's  army  (2  Chr.  xii.  3); 
and  apparently  as  forming  with  Cushites  the  bulk 
of  Zerah's  army  (xvi.  8),  spoken  of  by  Nahum 
(iii.  9)  with  Put  or  Phut,  as  helping  No-Amon 
(Thebes),  of  which  Cush  and  Egypt  were  the 
strength;  and  by  Daniel  (xi.  43)  as  paying  court 
with  the  Cushites  to  a  conqueror  of  I'^gypt  or  the 
Egyptians.  These  particulars  indicate  an  .\frican 
nation  mider  tribute  to  Egypt,  if  not  under  ligyp- 
tian  rule,  contriliuting,  in  the  10th  century  B.  C, 
valuable  aid  in  mercenaries  or  auxiliaries  to  the 
Egyptian  armies,  and  down  to  Nahum's  time,  and 
a  perioil    prophesied   of  by   Daniel,  probably   ibt 
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reigi.  of  AntiocLus  Epiphaiies  [Antiociius  IV.]. 
assistiiii^,  either  politically  or  commercially,  to  sus- 
faiii  the  Egyptian  power,  or,  in  the  last  case,  de- 
pendent on  it.  These  indications  do  not  fix  the 
tjeographical  position  of  the  Lubini,  but  they  favor 
the  supposition  that  their  territory  was  near  Egypt, 
either  to  the  west  or  south. 

For  more  precise  information  we  look  to  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  upon  which  we  find  repre- 
sentations of  a  people  called  Kebu,  or  Lebu  (K 
and  L  having  no  distinction  in  hieroglyphics),  who 
cannot  be  doubted  to  correspond  to  the  Lubim. 
These  Kebu  were  a  warlike  people,  with  whom 
Menptah  (the  sou  and  successor  of  Kameses  H.) 
and  l.'ameses  III.,  who  both  ruled  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury B.  c,  waged  successful  wars.  The  latter  king 
routed  them  with  much  slaughter.  The  sculptures 
of  the  great  temple  he  raised  at  Thebes,  now  called 
that  of  Medeenet  Haboo,  give  us  representations  of 
the  KeliU,  show-ing  that  tliey  were  fair,  and  of  what 
is  ^tilled  a  .Semitic  type,  hke  the  Berbers  and  Ka- 
byles.  They  are  distinguished  as  northern,  that  is, 
as  parallel  to,  or  north  of.  Lower  Egypt.  Of  their 
being  African  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
and  we  may  assign  them  to  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, commencing  not  far  to  the  westward  of 
Egypt.  \S^e  do  not  find  them  to  have  l)een  mer- 
cenaries of  Egypt  from  the  monuments,  but  we 
know  that  the  kindred  Mashawasha-u  were  so  em- 
ployed by  the  Bubastite  family,  to  which  Shishak 
and  probably  Zerah  also  belonged;  and  it  is  not 
unhkely  that  the  latter  are  intended  by  the  Lubim, 
used  in  a  more  generic  sense  than  Kebu,  in  the 
Biblical  mention  of  the  armies  of  these  kings. 
(Brugsch,  Geor/r.  Inschr.  ii.  79  fF.)  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  Lubim  are  probably  the 
Mizraite  Lehabi.ai:  if  so,  their  so-called  Semitic 
physical  characteristics,  as  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  afford  evidence  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  inquirer  into  primeval  history. 
The  mention  in  Manethos  Dynasties  that,  under 
Necherophes,  or  Neclierochis,  the  first  Jlemphite 
king,  and  head  of  the  third  dynasty  (b.  c.  cir.  2600), 
the  Libyans  revolted  from  the  Egyptians,  but  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance  through  fear,  on  a  won- 
derful increase  of  the  moon,"  may  refer  to  the  Lu- 
hini,  but  may  as  probably  relate  to  some  other 
African  people,  perhaps  the  Naphtuhim,  or  Phut 
(Put). 

The  historical  indications  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments thus  lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  the  Lubim, 
or  pi-imitive  Libyans,  on  the  African  coast  to  the 
westward  of  Egypt,  perhaps  extending  far  beyond 
the  ("yreuaica.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  a  stream  of  colonization  has 
flowed  from  the  east  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
north  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Heicules.  The  oldest  of  these  colonists  of  this 
region  were  doubtless  the  Lubim  and  kindred 
tribes,  particularly  the  Mashawasha-u  and  Tahen- 
nu  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  all  of  which  appear 
to  have  ultimately  taken  their  common  name  of 
Libyans  from  the  Lubim.  They  seem  to  have  been 
^rst  reduced  by  the  Egyptians  about  1250  b.  c, 
Hid  to  have  been  afterwards  driven  inland  by  the 
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■  a>  TTis  treKiivyfi  irapa  \6yov  oiifTjdeiCTTjs  Sia  6fOs  eavTOv; 
rapc'&txroj'  (Afir.  ap,  Cory,  Anc.  Frag.  2d  ed.  p.  100, 
x>iap.  101) 


Phoenician  and  Greek  colonists.  Now,  they  stii 
remain  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  even  within  it,  and  in  the  mountains,  while 
their  later  Shemite  rivals  pasture  their  flocks  in  the 
rich  plains.  Many  as  are  the  Arab  tribes  of  Africa, 
one  great  tribe,  that  of  the  Penec  'Alee,  extends 
from  Egypt  to  Morocco,  illustrating  the  probable 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Lubim  and  their  cog- 
nates.    It  is  possible  that  in  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  Lub, 

2^7,  should  be  read  for  Chub,  3-13  j  but  there  ii 
no  other  instance  of  the  use  of  this  form :  as,  how- 
ever, ~T^7  and  l2^~T/I7  are  used  for  one  people,  ap- 
parently the  Mizraite  Ludim,  most  probably  kin- 
dred to  the  Lubim,  this  objection  is  not  conclusive 
[Chub;  Luuim].  In  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  the  A.  V.  ren- 
ders Phut  "  the  Libyans;  "  and  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  5 
"  Libya."  K.  S.  P. 

LU'CAS  (AovKus-  Lucas),  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Home  (Philem.  24).  He  is  the  same  as  Luke,  the 
beloved  physician,  who  is  associated  with  Demaa 
in  Col.  iv.  14,  and  who  remained  faithful  to  th*" 
Apostle  when  others  forsook  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  on 
his  first  examination  before  the  emperor.  For  the 
grounds  of  his  identification  with  the  evangelist 
St.  Luke,  see  article  Luke. 

LU'CIFER  (bb^n  [see  below]:  'Eoxj^dpor: 
Luciftr).  The  name  is  found  in  Is.  xiv.  12,  coupled 
with  the  epithet  "  son  of  the  morning,"  and  (being 
derived  from  ^j'^i  "to  shine")  clearly  signifies 
a  "bright  star,"  and  probably  what  we  call  the 
morning  star.*  In  this  passage  it  is  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  in  his  spier 
dor  and  in  his  fall;  perhaps  also  it  refei-s  to  his 
glory  as  paling  before  the  unveiled  presence  of  God. 
Its  application  (from  St.  Jerome  downwards)  to 
Satan  in  his  fall  from  heaven  arises  probably  from 
the  fact  that  the  Babylonian  lunpire  is  in  Scripture 
represented  as  the  type  of  tyrannical  and  self-idol- 
izing power,  and  especially  connected  with  the  em- 
pire of  the  I'>il  One  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  fall 
of  its  material  power  before  the  unseen  working  ol 
the  providence  of  God  is  tlierefore  a  type  of  the  de- 
feat of  all  manifestations  of  the  tyranny  of  Satan. 
This  application  of  the  name  "  Lucifer  "  as  a  proper 
name  of  the  Devil,  is  plainly  ungrounded ;  but  the 
magnificence  of  the  imagery  of  the  prophet,  far 
transcending  in  grandeur  the  fall  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  which  it  immediately  refers,  has  naturally  given 
a  color  to  the  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  fixed  that  application  in  our  modern  lan- 
guage. .  A.  B. 

LU'CIUS  (hevKios,  AovKios'-  [Lucius]),  a 
Roman  consul  {uiraTos  'Vwfxai(ov),  who  is  said  to 
have  written  the  letter  to  Ptolemy  (Euergetes), 
which  assured  Simgn  I.  of  the  protection  of  Kome 
(cir.  B.  c.  139-8;  1  .Mace.  xv.  10,  15-24).  The 
wiiole  form  of  tlie  letter  —  the  mention  of  one  con- 
sul onl\-,  the  description  of  the  consul  by  the  prse- 
nomen,  the  omission  of  the  senate  and  of  the  date 
(comp.  Wernsdorf,  De  fide  Mace.  §  cxix.),  —  shows 
that  it  cannot  be  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original 


fc  The  other  interpretation,  which  makes    VVTI 

an  imperatiTe  of  the  rerb  7  7^,  in  the  sense  of 
"  wail  "  or  "  lament^"  injures  the  parallelism,  and  il 
generally  regarded  as  uuteuablo. 
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docuiueiit;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  suhstance 
of  the  letter  which  is  open  to  just  suspicion. 
.  The  inijierfect  transcription  of  the  name  has  led 
to  the  identification  of  Lucius  with  three  distinct 
[jersons  —  (1.)  [Lucius]  Furius  I'hilus  (the  lists, 
Clinton,  Fusti  lltU.  ii.  112,  give  P.  l-urius  I'hilus), 
who  was  not  consul  till  n.  C.  1^6,  and  is  therelbre 
at  once  excluiled.  (2.)  Lucius  Csecilius  ]Metellus 
Calvus,  who  was  consul  in  i$.  c.  142,  immediately 
alter  Simon  assumed  the  government.  On  this 
supposition  it  might  seem  not  unlikely  that  the 
answer  which  Simon  received  to  an  application  for 
protection,  which  he  made  to  Home  directly  on  his 
assumption  of  power  (conip.  1  Mace.  xiv.  17,  18)  in 
the  consulship  of  Metellus,  has  been  combhied 
with  the  answer  to  the  later  embassy  of  Numenius 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  2-1,  xv.  18).  (3.)  but  the  third 
identification  with  Lucius  Calpurnius  I'iso,  who 
was  consul  it.  C.  139,  is  most  probaWy  correct. 
The  date  exactly  corresponds,  and,  though  the 
prsenomen  of  Calpurnius  is  not  established  be3oiid 
all  question,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly 
against  the  common  lists.  The  Fasti  Ciqiitdini 
are  defective  for  tiiis  year,  and  only  give  a  fragment 
of  the  name  of  I'opillius,  the  fellow-consul  of  Cal- 
purnius. Cassiodorus  {Cliron.)  as  edited,  gives 
Cn.  Calpurnius,  but  the  eye  of  the  scribe  (if  the 
reading  is  correct)  was  probably  misled  by  the 
names  in  the  years  immediately  before.  On  the 
other  hand  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  3)  is  wrongly 
quoted  from  the  printed  text  as  giving  the  same 
prmnomen.  The  passage  in  which  the  name  occurs 
is  in  reality  no  part  of  Valerius  Maxiums,  but  a 
piece  of  the  abstract  of  Julius  Paris  inserted  in 
the  text.  Of  eleven  MSS.  of  Valerius  which  the 
writer  has  examined,  it  occurs  only  in  one  (Mus. 
Brit.  Bur/i.  2()i>),  and  there  the  name  is  given 
Lticius  Calpurnius,  as  if  is  given  by  Mai  in  his 
edition  of  .Julius  Paris  {Script.  Vet.  Nova  Coll. 
iii.  7).  Sigonius  says  rightly  {Fosti  Cons.  p.  207): 
"  Cassiodorus  prodit  consules  Cn.  Pigouem  .... 
epitoma  L.  Calpuniium  "...  The  chance  of  an 
error  of  transcription  in  Julius  Paris  is  obviously 
less  than  in  the  Fusti  of  Cassiodorus;  and  even 
if  the  evidence  were  equal,  the  authority  of  1  iMacc. 
might  riglitl}-  be  urged  as  decisive  in  such  a  case. 
Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  the  letter  of 
"  i^ucius"  in  iiis  account  of  Simon,  but  gives  one 
very  simikir  in  contents  {Ant.  xiv.  8,  §  5),  as  written 
on  the  motion  of  J.uciu.t  Valerius  in  the  ninth 
(nineteenth)  year  of  Hyrcaims  IL;  and  unless  the 
two  letters  and  the  two  missions  which  led  to  them 
were  purposely  assimilated,  which  is  not  wholly 
Lmpiol)ablc,  it  must  be  supiwsed  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  a  strange  oversight  in  removing  the  inci- 
dent from  its  proi^er  place.  B.  F.  W. 

LU'CIUS  {AovKios--  Lucius),  a  kinsman  or 
fellow-tribesman  of  St.  Paul  (Koiu.  xv.  21),  by 
whom  he  is  saitl  by  tra<lition  to  have  ijeen  ordainetl 
bishop  of  the  church  of  CeiichreiE,  from  whence  the 
Epistle  ia  the  Romans  was  written  {Aposl.  Const. 
vii.  46).  He  is  thought  by  some  to  be  tl  e  same 
with  Lucius  of  Cyreiie.  (See  the  following  arti- 
ele.) 

LU'CIUS  OF  CYRF/NE  iXoUioi  6  Kvpr,- 
valos)-  Lucius,  thus  diRtinguished  by  the  name  of 
lis  city  —  tiie  ca|»ital  of  a  ( ireek  colony  iu  Northern 
Vfrica,  and  remarkable  for  tlie  number  of  its  Jewish 
■nhahitants  —  is  first  mentioned  in  the  N.  T-  in 
lompany  with  15?jiiabas,  Simeon  called  Niger, 
«laniien.  ainl  Saul,  who  are  described  aa  prophets 
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and  teachers  of  the  church  at  Antioeli  (A-cts  xiii.  1) 
These  honored  disciples  having,  while  engaged  hi 
the  office  of  conmion  worship,  received  conniiand- 
ment  from  the  Holy  Ghost  to  set  apart  liarnabai 
and  Saul  tor  the  special  service  of  God,  proceeded, 
after  lasting  and  prajer,  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
them.  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a 
formal  ordination  to  the  office  of  Evangelist,  but  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  so  solemn  a  commission 
would  have  been  given  to  any  but  such  as  had 
themselves  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  Lucius 
and  his  companions  were  already  of  that  number. 
Whether  Lucius  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
as  stated  by  P.seudo-Hippolytus,  is  quite  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
formed  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom  St.  Peter 
preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10); 
and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he  was  one 
of  "  the  men  of  Cyrene  "  who,  being  "scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Ste- 
phen," went  to  Autioch  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus 
(Acts  xi.  19,  20). 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Lucius  is  the  kins- 
mjin  of  St.  Paul  mentioned  by  that  Apostle  as  join- 
ing with  him  in  his  salutation  to  the  Honian  breth- 
ren (liom.  xvi.  21).  There  is  certainly  no  sufficient 
reason  for  regarding  him  as  identical  with  St.  Luke 
the  Evangelist,  thougii  this  opuiion  was  apparently 
held  by  Origeii  {in  loco),  and  is  supported  by  Cal- 
met,  as  well  as  by  Wetstein,  who  adduces  in  con- 
firmation of  'it  the  fact  reported  by  Herodotus 
(iii.  121),  that  the  Cyrenians  had  throughout 
Greece  a  high  reputation  as  physicians.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  names  ai-e  clearly  dis- 
tinct. The  missionary  companion  of  St.  Paul  was 
not  Lucius,  but  Lucas,  or  Lucanus,  "  the  beloved 
physician,"  who,  though  named  in  three  different 
Epistles  (Col.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  iv.  11;  Philem.  24), 
is  never  referred  to  as  a  relation.  Again,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  St.  Luke,  who  suppresses  his 
own  name  as  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  would 
have  n)entioned  himself  as  one  among  the  more 
distinguished  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch. 
Olshausen,  indeed,  asserts  confidently  that  the  no- 
tion of  St.  Luke  and  Lucius  being  the  same  person 
has  nothing  whatever  to  support  it  (Clark's  Tlifol. 
Lib.  iv.  513).  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
vii.  40,  it  is  stated  that  St.  Paul  consecrated 
Lucius  bisiiop  of  Cenchrea;.  Different  traditions 
make  Luciu.s  the  first  bishop  of  Cyrene  and  of 
Laodicea  in  Syria.  E.  H — 6. 

LUD  (l^b:  Aou5:  [Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5, 
AuSoi':]  Lwl  {Lydin,  Lyilii,  Lycli]),  the  fourth 
name  in  the  list  of  the  ciiildren  of  Slieni  ((Jen.  x. 
22:  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  17),  thiit  of  a  person  or  tribe, 
or  both,  descended  from  him.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Lud  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lydians 
(Jos.  Ant.  i.  C,  §  4),  and  thus  represented  by  tlie 
Lydus  of  their  mythical  period  (Herod,  i.  7).  The 
Shemite  character  of  their  manners,  and  the  strong 
orientalism  of  the  art  of  tlie  Lydian  kingdom  during 
its  latest  period  .and  after  the  Persi.an  conquest,  but 
before  the  predominance  of  Greek  art  in  Asia  Minor, 
favor  this  idea:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Egyp- 
tian monumentg  siiow  us  in  the  13th,  14th,  and 
loth  centuries  b.  c.  a  jwwerful  people  called  KujhN 
or  LuuKX,  prol)ably  seated  near  MeKo|Mjt;imia.  and 
apparently  north  of  I'alestine,  whom  some,  how 
ever,  make  the  .\ssyrians.  We  may  ]H-rliap9  con- 
jectu»«  that  the  Lydians  firs'-   rslaljlished   theoi' 
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lelves  neai-  Palestine,  and  afterwards  spread  into 
Aaia  Minor ;  the  occupiers  of  the  old  seat  of  the 
race  being  destroyed  or  removed  by  the  Assyrians. 
For  the  question  whether  the  Lud  [Is.  Ixvi.  19, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5J  or  Ludim  mentioned  by 
the  prophets  be  of  this  stock  or  the  Mizi-aite  Ludim 
of  Gen.  X.,  see  the  next  article.  K.  S.  P. 

LU'DIM  (L:^"T=lb,  Geu.  x.  13,  D''"'"T^b,  1 
Chr.  i.  11  [perh.  shuiiaj  white,  Fiirst]  :  AovSieifx- 
Ludim),  a  .Mizraite  people  or  tribe.  From  their 
position  at  the  liead  of  the  list  of  the  ^lizraites,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Ludim  were  settled  to  the  west 
of  Egypt,  perhaps  further  than  any  other  Mizraite 
tribe.  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are  mentioned  in  four 
passages  of  tlie  prophets.  It  is  important  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  whether  the  Mizraite  Ludim  or 
the  Shemite  Lud  be  referred  to  in  each  of  these 
passages.      Isaiah  mentions   "Tarshisb,   Pul,  and 

Lud,  that  draw  the  bow  (ntt^f?  "'Dtt^::^),  Tubal, 
and  Javan,  the  isles  afar  oflf"  (Ixvi.  19).  Here  the 
expression  in  the  plural,  "that  draw  the  bow" 
{Undentes  sagiltnm,  Vulg.),  may  refer  only  to  Lud, 
and  therefore  not  connect  it  with  one  or  both  of  the 
names  preceding.  A  comparison  with  the  other 
three  passages,  in  all  which  Phut  is  mentioned  im- 
mediately before  or  after  Lud  or  the  Ludim,  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  the  LXX.  reading,  Phut, 
4>ou5,  for  Pul,  a  word  not  occurring  in  any  other 
passage,  is  the  true  one,  extraordinary  as  is  the 

change  from  ''?lptt  to  Uoa6x-  [i'UL.]  Jere- 
miah, in  speaking  of  Pharaoh  Necho's  army,  makes 
mention  of  "  Gush  and  Phut  that  handle  the  buck- 
ler; and  the  Ludim  that  handle  [andj  bend  the 
how  "  "  (xlvi.  9).     Here  the  Ludim  are  associated 
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a  The  manner  in  which  these  foreign  troops  in  the 
Egyptian  army  ar<;  characterized  is  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  which, 
although  about  six  centuries  earUer  than  the  prophet's 
time,  no  doubt  represent  the  same  condition  of  mili- 
tary matters.  The  only  people  of  Africa  beyond 
Egypt,  portrayed  on  the  uionumeuts,  whom  we  can  con- 
sider as  most  probably  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, are  the  ReBU,  who  are  the  J^ubim  of  the  Bible, 
almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  Mizraite  Lehabim. 
[Lehablm  ;  LUBIM.]  Therefore  we  may  take  the  l{eBU 
as  probably  illustrating  the  Ludim,  supposing  the  lat- 
ter to  be  Mizraites,  in  which  case  they  may  indeed  be 
included  under  the  same  name  as  the  Lubim,  if  the 
apptUlation  ReBU  be  wider  than  the  Lubim  of  the 
Bible,  and  also  as  illustratii|  Oush  and  Phut. 
The  last  two  are  spoken  of  as  handling  the  buck- 
ler. The  Egyptians  are  generally  represented 
with  small  shields,  frequently  round  ;  the  ReBU 
with  small  round  shields,  for  which   the  term 


with  African  nations,  as  mercen.aries  cr  auxiliariet 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  it  would  seem 
probable, ^j/'fmci_/((ctV,  that  the  Mizraite  Ludim  are 
intended.  Ezekiel,  in  the  description  of  Tyre,* 
speaks  thus  of  Lud :  "  Persia  and  Lud  and  Phut 
were  in  thine  army,  thy  men  of  war:  buckler  (|5.^) 
and  helmet  hung  they  up  in  thee;  they  set  thi»je 
adorning"  (xxvii.  10).  In  this  place  Lud  might 
seem  to  mean  the  Shemite  Lud,  especially  if  the 
latter  be  coimected  with  Lydia;  but  the  association 
with  Phut  renders  it  as  likely  that  the  nation  or 
country  is  that  of  the  African  Ludim.  In  the 
prophecy  against  Gog  a  similar  passage  occurs: 
"  Persia,  Gush,  and  Phut  (A.  V.  "  Lil)ya  " )  with 
them  [the  army  of  Gog]  ;  all  of  them  [with]  buck- 
ler (]5,t3)  and  helmet"  (xxxviii.  5).  It  seema 
from  this  that  there  wer'e  Persian  mercenaries  at 
this  time,  the  prophet  perhaps,  if  speaking  of  a 
remote  future  period,  using  their  name  and  that  of 
other  well-known  mercenaries  in  a  general  sense. 
The  association  of  Persia  and  Lud  in  the  former 
passage  loses  therefore  somewhat  of  its  weight.  In 
one  of  the  prophecies  against  Egypt  Lud  is  thus 
mentioned  among  the  supports  of  that  country : 
"  And  the  sword  shall  come  upon  JNIizraim,  and 
great  pain  shall  be  in  Gush,  at  the  falling  of  the 
slain  in  Alizraim,  and  they  shall  take  away  her 
multitude  (n^l^rj),..-  and  her  foundations  shall 
be  broken  down.  Gush,  and  Phut,  and  Lud,  and 
all  the  mingled  people  {irfSX  and  Ghub,  and  the 
children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fall  by 
the  sword  with  them  "  (xxx.  4,  5).  Here  Lud  is 
associated  with  Gush  and  Phut,  as  though  an  Afri- 
can   nation.     The   Ereb,    whom   we   have   called 


&  The  description  of  Tyre  in  this  prophecy  of  Ezekiel 
receives  striking  illustration  from  what  we  believe  to 
be  its  earliest  coins.  These  coins  were  held  to  be  most 
probably  of  Tyre,  or  some  other  Phoenician  city,  or 
possibly  of  Babylon,  on  numismatic  evidence  alone,  by 
the  writer's  lamented  coUeivgue  at  the  British  Museum, 
Mr.  Burgon.  They  probably  date  during  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.  c;  they  may  possibly  be  a  little  older ;  but  it 
is  most  reasonable  to  consider  them  as  of  the  time  of, 
and  issued  by  Darius  Uystaspis.  The  chief  coins  are 
octodraclims  of  the  earlier  Phoenician  weight  [Money], 
bearing  on  the  obverse  a  war-galley  beneath  the  tow- 
ered walls  of  a  city,  and,  on  the  reverse,  a  king  in  a 
chariot,  with  au  incuse  goat  beneath.     Tills  combiua- 


ield,  and  the  ex- 
perfectly   appro 


here  used,  '{112,  the  small 
pression    "  that   handle," 

priate.  That  the  Ludim  should  have  been  arch- 
ers, and  apparently  armed  with  a  long  bow  that 
was  strung  with  the  aid  of  the  foot  by  treading 

(Dtt/'p  ''3"}'"^),  is  note-worthy,  since  the  Af- 
ricans were  always  famous  for  their  archery. 
The  ReBU,  and  one  other  of  the  foreign  nations 
that  served  in  the  Egyptian  army  —  the  monuments 
show  the  former  only  as  enemies  —  were  bowmen,  oeing 
»rmed  with  a  bow  of  moderate  length  ;  the  othT  mer- 
ienaries  —  of  whom  we  can  only  identify  the  Philistine 
Cherethim,  though  they  probably  include  cerkiin  of 
the  mercenaries  or  auxiliaries  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
—■carrying  swcrds  and  javelins,  but  not  bows.  These 
points  of  agreement,  founded  on  our  examination  of 
3ie  monuments,  are  of  no  little  weight,  as  showing 
lie  a>xu<-aey  of  tne  Bible. 


tion  of  galley  and  city  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  the 
description  of  Tyre  in  Ezekiel,  which  mainly  portrays 
a  state-galley,  but  also  refers  to  a  port,  and  speaks  of 
towers  and  walls. 

c  There  may  perhaps  be  here  a  reference  by  parono- 
masia to  Amon,  the  chief  divinity  of  Thebes,  the  He 

brew  namv  of  which,  ]1DS  S3,  contains  his  name. 
[Amon.] 
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"  mingled  peo[)Ie  "  rather  than  "  strangers,"  appear 
w  have  been  an  Arab  population  of  tlie  Sinaitic 
[teninsula,  i)erhap.s  including  Arab  or  half-Arab 
tribes  of  the  l^gyptian  desert  to  the  east  of  the  Nile. 
Chub  is  a  name  nowhere  else  occurring,  which  ]>ct- 
haps  should  Ije  read  Lub,  for  the  country  or  nation 
of  the  Lubini.  [Ciiuit;  Lfnni.]  'I'he  "children 
of  the  land  of  tlie  covenant"  may  be  some  league 
uf  tribes,  as  probably  were  the  Nine  howg  of  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions:  or  tiie  expression  may  mean 
nations  or  tribes  allied  with  Kgypt,  as  though  a 
pcnera.1  designation  for  the  rest  of  its  6U]iporters 
beside?  those  specified.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  this 
passage,  although  Lud  is  placed  among  the  close 
allies  or  su))porters  of  I'-gypt,  yet  it  follows  African 
nations,  and  is  followed  by  a  nation  or  tribe  at  least 
partly  inhabittng  Asia,  although  possibly  also  partly 
inhabiting  Africa. 

'J'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  one  nation  is 
intended  in  these  passages,  and  it  seems  that  thus 
far  the  ]n-eponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
.Alizraite  laidim.  There  are  no  indications  in  the 
IJible  known  to  be  ix)siti\e  of  mercenary  or  allied 
troops  in  the  Kgyptian  armies,  except  of  Africans, 
and  perhaps  of  trilies  bordering  Eg}  pt  on  the  east. 
We  have  still  to  inquire  how  the  evidence  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  and  of  profane  history  may 
affect  our  sup[)osition.  From  the  former  we  learn 
that  several  loreign  nations  contributed  allies  or 
mercenaries  to  the  Egyptian  armies.  Among  them 
we  identify  the  JIkuu  with  the  Luliim,  and  the 
SnAUY.VTA.NA  with  tlie  Cherethim,  who  also  served 
in  David's  army.  The  latter  were  probably  from 
tiie  coast  of  I'alestine,  although  they  may  have 
been  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  army  from 
an  insular  [wrtion  of  the  same  people.  The  rest  of 
these  foreign  troops  seem  to  have  tieen  of  African 
nations,  but  this  is  not  certain.  The  evidence  of 
the  monuments  reaches  no  lower  than  the  time  of 
the  Bubastite  line.  There  is  a  single  foreign  con- 
temporary inscribed  record  on  one  of  the  colossi  of 
the  temple  of  Aboo-Simbel  in  Nubia,  recording  the 
passage  of  Greek  mercenaries  of  a  Psammetichus, 
probably  the  first  (Wilkinson,  Modern  Ki/rnit  end 
TlieOes,  ii.  32.))."  From  the  Greek  writers,  who 
give  us  information  from  the  time  of  Psannnetichus 
I.  downwards,  we  learn  that  Ionian,  < Parian,  and 
other  Greek  mercenaries  formed  an  im|)ortant 
element  in  the  I'^gj  ptian  army  in  all  times  when  the 
country  was  independent,  from  the  reign  of  that 
king  until  the  final  conquest  by  Ochus.  These 
mercenaries  were  even  settled  in  Egypt  by  Psam- 
meticlms.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  mention 
of  them  in  the  liiiile,  excepting  they  I)e  intended  by 
Lud  and  the  Eudini  in  the  passages  that  have  been 
considered .  It  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  rea- 
(jonable  to  connect  the  Shemite  Lud  with  the  Lydi- 
ans,  and  that  at  tiie  time  of  the  prophets  by  whom 
Lud  and  tlie  Ludim  are  mentioned,  the  Lydian 
kingdom  generally  or  always  influded  the  more 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  the  terms  Lud 
and  Ludim  might  well  apply  to  the  Ionian  and 
(arian  mercenaries  drawn  from  this  territory." 
We  must  therefore  hesitate  before  absolutely  con- 
chiding  that  this  impoi-tiint  jwrtion  of  the  Egyp- 
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tian  mercenaries  is  not  meniioned  in  the  Bible 
u|)on  the  piiiiu'i  fiiciii  evidence  that  tht  only  nam* 
which  could  stand  for  it  would  seeiL  to  lie  that  of 
an  African  nation".  K.   S.    P. 

LU'HITH,  THE  ASCENT  OF  (nbrx: 

nTT^vn,  in  Isaiah;  and  so  also  in  the  K ri  ot 
corrected  text  of  Jeremiah,  although  there  the  orig- 
inal text  has  mn^H,  i.  e.  hal-Luhoth :  ^  ayd- 
jSao-iy  Aovfid:  in  Jeremiah,  'AAal0,<^  Alex.  AAaajfl, 
[FA.*  AAe^:]  'iscensus  Lui(li),  a  place  in  Moab; 
apparently  the  ascent  to  a  sanctuary  or  holy  spot 
on  an  eminence.  It  occure  oidy  in  Is.  xv.  5,  and 
the  parallel  passage  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  5).  It  is 
mentioned  with  Zoah  antl  Hoiin.NAisi,  but  whether 
because  they  were  loc-.lly  connected,  or  because 
they  were  all  s:inctuaries,  is  doubtful.  In  the  days 
of  ICusebius  and  Jerome  {  Onvmasticcm,  ^^  Luilli") 
it  was  still  known,  and  stood  i)etween  .Areopolis 
(Habbath-Moab)  and  /oar,  the  latter  being  prob- 
ably at  the  mouth  of  the  ]\'a<hj  Keink:  M. 
de  Saulcy  (  I  oyarje,  ii.  19,  and  .\fiip,  sheet  9 ) 
places  it  at  "  Khariiet-Noueliin  ;  "  but  this  is  north 
of  Areopolis,  and  cannot  be  .said  to  lie  between  it 
and  Zoar,  whether  we  take  Zoar  on  the  east  or  the 
west  side  of  the  sea.  The  writer  is  not  aw  are  that 
anyone  else  has  attempted  to  identify  the  place. 

'I'he  signification  of  the  name  hal-Luhith  must 
remain  doubtful.  As  a  Hebrew  word  it  signifies 
"made  of  boards  or  po.sts  "  (Ges.  T/ies.  p.  748): 
but  why  assume  that  a  Moaliite  spot  should  have 
a  Hebrew  name':'  By  the  Syriac  interpreters  it  is 
rendered  "paved  with  flagstones"  (Eicldiorn,  ,4%. 
Btbliuthek,  i.  845,  872).  In  the  Targums  {Pseudo- 
jon.  and  Jews,  on  Num.  xxi.  16,  and  Jvimthdu  on 
Is.  XV.  1 )  Lechaiath  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of 
.\r-Moab.  This  may  contain  an  allusion  to  Lu- 
chith  ;  or  it  may  point  to  the  use  of  a  term  meaning 
"jaw"  for  certain  eminences,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  the  \An  of  Samson,  but  also  elsewhere.  (See 
Michaelis.  Suppl.  No.  1307;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
liuxtoif,  Lex.  Robb.'UU.)  It  is  probably,  like 
.Vkhaubim,  the  name  of  the  ascent,  and  not  of  any 
town  at  the  summit,  as  in  that  ca.se  the  word 
would  appear  as  Luhithab,  with  the  particle  of 
motion  added.  G. 

LUKE.  The  name  Luke  (Aou/fSy:  [Auons]), 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Luciaiius  or  of  Lucillus 
(Meyer)  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Lucius 
(Acts  siii.  1 :  Pom.  xvi.  ^).  wlii(  h  1  dciip.s  lo  a  dif- 
ferent person.  The  name  Luke  occurs  three  times 
in  tlie  New  Testament  (Col.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  iv.  11; 
Philem.  24),  and  proi>ablv  in  all  three,  the  third 
Evangelist  is  the  person  sjxiken  of.  To  the  Colos- 
sians  he  is  described  as  "  the  beloved  |)hysician," 
probably  because  he  had  been  know  n  to  tliem  in  that 
faculty.  Timothy  needs  no  additional  mark  for 
identification;  to  him  the  words  are,  "only  Luke  is 
with  me."  To  Philemon  Luke  sends  his  salutation 
in  common  with  other  "  fellow-laborers "  of  lit 
i'aul.  As  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Luke  of  these  passages  is  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  .\|)ostles  as  well  as  of  the  (iospcl  which  lears  his 
name,  it  is  natural  to  seek  in  the  former  book  for 


a  The  leader  of  these  mercenaries  is  called  in  the 
Inportption  "  Pxaiiiumtichus,  son  of  Thcocles ;  "  which 
•bowH,  in  the  adoption  of  an  Ef^vptian  niinic,  the  do- 
oiegUration  of  thexf  Ureeka  in  l^vpt. 

''  Any  Indiciitions  of  an  alliance  with  lAdia  under 
luiaslM  arc  lusuOlcieut  U)  render  it  probable  lliut  even 


then  Lydiang  fought  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  throif 
no  lighten  the  curlier  relations  of  the  Kgyptinng  and 
Lydians. 

<■  The  l-.\X.  follow  the  Crthxb  rather  than  the  Kn 
OK  they  frequently  do  elsewhere  and  also  Include  tht 
detlnitf  nrticle  of  the  Hebrew. 
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wme  traces  of  that  connectbn  with  St.  Paul  which 
these  passages  assume  to  exist;  and  although  the 
Dame  of  St.  Luke  does  not  occur  in  the  Acts,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  under  the  pronoun  "we" 
several  references  to  the  EvangeUst  are  to  be  added 
to  the  three  places  just  quoted. 

Combining  the  traditional  element  with  the 
Scriptural,  the  uncertain  with  the  certain,  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  following  dim  outline  of  the 
Evangelist's  life.  He  was  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  iii.  4);  in  what  condition  of  life 
is  uncertain.  That  he  was  taught  the  science  of 
medicine  does  not  prove  that  he  was  of  higher  birtli 
than  the  rest  of  the  disciples;  medicine  in  its  earlier 
and  ruder  state  was  sometimes  practiced  even  by  a 
slave.  The  well-known  tradition  that  Luke  was 
also  a  painter,  and  of  no  mean  skill,  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Nicephorus  (ii.  4-3),  of  the  Menology 
of  the  Emperor  Basil,  dra^vn  up  in  980,  and  of 
other  late  writers;  but  none  of  them  are  of  his- 
torical authority,  and  the  Acts  and  lilpistles  are 
wholly  silent  upon  a  point  so  likely  to  be  mentioned. 
He  w;is  not  born  a  Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned 
among  them  "  of  the  circumcision  "  by  St.  Paul 
(comp.  Col.  iv.  11  with  ver.  14).  If  this  be  not 
thought  conclusixe,  nothing  can  be  argued  from 
the  Greek  idioms  in  his  style,  for  he  might  be  a 
Hellenist  Jew,  nor  from  the  Gentile  tendency  of  his 
Gospel,  for  this  it  would  share  with  the  inspired 
writings  of  St.  I'aul,  a  Pharisee  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel.  The  date  of  his  conversion  is 
uncertain.  He  was  not  indeed  "  an  eye-witness 
and  minister  of  the  word  from  the  beginning " 
(Luke  i.  2),  or  he  would  have  rested  his  claim  as 
an  Evangelist  upon  that  ground.  Still  he  may  have 
been  converted  by  the  Lord  Himself,  some  time  be- 
fore his  departure;  and  the  statement  of  Epiphanius 
{Cont.  flier,  li.  11)  and  others,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  has  nothing  very  improb- 
able in  it ;  whilst  that  which  Theophylact  adopts 
(on  Luke  xxiv.),  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  who 
journeyed  to  Emmaus  with  the  risen  Redeemer, 
has  found  modern  defenders.  TertuUian  assumes 
that  the  conversion  of  Luke  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Paul  —  "  Lucas  non  apostolus,  sed  apostolicus;  non 
magister,  sed  discipulus,  utique  magistro  minor, 
certe  tanto  posterior  quanto  posterioris  Apostoli 
sectator,  Pauli  sine  dubio  "  (Adv.  Mnvcion.  iv.  2) ; 
and  the  balance  of  probability  is  on  this  side. 

The  first  ray  of  historical  light  falls  on  the 
Evangelist  when  he  joins  St.  Paul  at  Troas,  and 
shares  his  journey  into  Macedonia.  The  sudden 
transition  to  the  first  person  plural  in  Acts  xvi.  10 
is  most  naturally  explained,  after  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged,  by  supposing  that  Luke,  the 
wiiter  of  the  Acts,  formed  one  of  St.  Paul's  com- 
pany from  this  point.  His  conversion  had  taken 
place  before,  since  he  silently  assumes  his  place 
among  the  great  Apostle's  followers  without  any 
hint  that  this  was  his  first  admission  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  ministry  of  Christ.  He  may  have  found 
his  way  to  Troas  to  preach  the  Gospel,  sent  pos- 
sibly by  St.  Paul  him.self.  As  far  as  Philippi  the 
Evangelist  journeyed  with  the  Apostle.  The  re- 
sumption of  the  third  person  on  Paul's  departure 
from  tiiat  place  (xvii.  1 )  would  show  that  Luke  was 
now  left  behind.  During  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's 
second  missionary  journey  we  hear  of  Luke  no 
more.  But  on  the  third  journey  the  same  indica- 
Vnn  reminds  us  that  Luke  is  again  of  the  company 
,Acts  XX.  .5),  having  joined  it  apparently  at  Philippi, 
irhere  he   iiad  been  left.     With   the  AjHwtle  he 
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passed  through  Miletus,  Tyre,  and  Csesarea  to  Jem 
salem  (xx.  5,  xxi.  18).  Between  the  two  visits  o\ 
Paul  to  Philippi  seven  years  had  elapsed  (A.  D.  51 
to  A.  I).  58),  which  the  Evangelist  may  have  spent 
in  Philippi  and  its  neighborhood,  preaching  the 
Gospel. 

There  remains  one  passage,  which,  if  it  refers  to 
St.  Luke,  must  belong  to  this  period.  "  \Ve  hav« 
sent  with  him"  (j.  e.  Titus)  "the  brother  whoss 
praise  is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all'tiie  churches" 
(2  Cor.  viii.  18).  The  subscription  of  the  epistle 
sets  out  that  it  was  "  written  from  Philippi,  a  city 
of  Macedonia,  by  Titus  and  Lucua"  and  it  is  an 
old  opinion  that  Luke  was  the  companion  of  Titus, 
although  he  is  not  named  in  the  body  of  the  epistle. 
If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose  that  during  the 
"three  months"  of  Paul's  sojourn  at  Philippi 
(Acts  XX.  3)  Luke  was  sent  from  that  place  to 
Corinth  on  this  errand ;  and  the  words  •'  whose 
praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  churches  " 
enable  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  activity  during 
the  interval  in  which  he  has  not  been  otherwise 
mentioned.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  praise 
lay  in  the  activity  with  which  he  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  not,  as  Jerome  understands  the  passage, 
in  his  being  the  author  of  a  written  gospel.  "  Lu- 
cas .  .  .  scripsit  Evangelium  de  quo  idem  Paulus 
'  Misimus,  inquit,  cum  illo  fratrem,  cujus  laus  est  in 
Evangelio  per  omnes  ecclesias  '  "  {De  Viiis  III.  c.  7). 

He  again  appears  in  the  company  of  Paul  in  the 
memorable  journey  to  Pome  (Acts  sxvii.  1).  He 
remained  at  his  side  during  his  first  imprisonment 
(Col.  iv.  14;  Philem.  24);  and  if  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was 
written  during  the  second  imprisonment,  then  tli£ 
testimony  of  that  epistle  (iv.  11)  shows  that  he 
continued  faithful  to  the  Apostle  to  the  end  of  his 
afflictions. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  the  acts  of  his  faith- 
ful companion  are  hopelessly  obscure  to  us.  In  the 
well-knowni  passage  of  Epiphanius  {cont.  Ilczr.  li. 
11,  vol.  ii.  464,  in  Dindorfs  recent  edition),  we 
find  that  "  receiving  the  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  [Luke]  preaches  first  in  Dalraatia  and 
Gallia,  in  Italy  and  Macedonia,  but  first  in  Gallia, 
as  Paul  himself  says  of  some  of  his  companions,  in 
his  epistles,  '  Cracem  in  Gallia,'  for  we  are  not  to 
read  '  in  Gnlntia '  as  some  mistakenly  think,  but 
'  in  Gallia.'  "  But  there  seems  to  be  as  little 
authority  for  this  account  of  St.  Luke's  ministry 
as  there  is  for  the  reading  Gallia  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 
How  scanty  are  the  data,  and  how  vague  the  re- 
sults, the  reader  may  find  by  referring  to  the  Actn 
Sanctorum,  October,  vol.  viii.,  in  the  recent  Brus- 
sels edition.  It  is,  as  perhaps  the  Evangelist  wishes 
it  to  be:  we  only  know  him  whilst  he  stands  by 
the  side  of  his  beloved  Paul;  when  the  master 
departs  the  history  of  the  follower  becomes  con  • 
fusion  and  fable.  As  to  the  age  and  death  of  the 
Evangehst  there  is  the  utmost  uncertainty.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  died  in  advanced  life;  but 
whether  lie  suffered  martyrdom  or  died  a  natural 
death ;  whether  Bithyiiia  or  Achaia,  or  some  other 
country,  witnessed  his  end,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine amidst  contradictory  voices.  That  he  died 
a  martyr,  between  a.  d.  75  and  a.  d.  100,  would 
seem  to  have  the  balance  of  suffrages  in  its  favor. 
It  Is  enough  for  us,  so  far  as  regards  the  Gospel  of 
Si  Luke,  to  know'  that  the  writer  was  the  tried 
and  constant  friend  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  shared 
his  labors,  and  was  not  driven  from  his  8i("e  hi 
danger.  W.    P. 
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LUKE,  GOSPEL  OF.  The  third  Gospel  to 
ascribed,  by  tlie  rjeneral  consent  of  ancient  Christen- 
dom, to  "  tlie  beloved  phvsici;!!!,"  Luke,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  the  well- 
known  iMuratorian  fragment  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  942)  we 
find  "  Tertio  evangclii  librinn  secundum  Lucam. 
Lucas  iste  medicus  post  ascensuni  Christi  cum  eum 
Paulus,  quasi  ut  juris  studiosum  secundum  ad- 
lunisisset,  nomine  suo  ex  opinione  conscripsit. 
Dominum  tamen  nee  ipse  vidit  in  canie.  l?t  idem 
piout  assequi  potuit.  Itaet  ab  nativitate  Johannis 
incipit  dicere."  (Here  Credner's  restoration  of  the 
text  is  followed;  see  his  Gesc/iiclite  ties  N.  T. 
Knnoii,  p.  153,  §  70;  comp.  liouth's  Rvlii/itice, 
i'ol.  iv.)  The  citations  of  Justin  Martyr  from  the 
Gospel  narrative  show  an  acquaintance  with  and 
use  of  St.  Luke's  account  (see  Kirciihofer,  Qutlkn- 
tammluiiff,  p.  132,  for  the  passages).  Irena'us  {cont. 
Ihet:  iii.  1)  says  that  "  Luke,  the  follower  of  I'aul, 
preserved  in  a  book  the  (Jospel  which  that  Apostle 
preached."  The  same  writer  affords  (iii.  14)  an 
Account  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel,  which  proves 
that  in  the  book  preserved  to  us  we  possess  the 
same  which  he  knew.  Kusebius  (iii.  4)  speaks 
without  doubtinf;,  of  the  two  books,  the  Gospel  and 
the  Acts,  as  the  work  of  St.  Luke.  Itoth  he  and 
Jerome  (Cntal.  Script.  Keel.  c.  7)  mention  the 
o|(inion  that  when  St.  I'aul  uses  the  words  "  ac- 
cording to  my  Gospel "  it  is  to  the  work  of  St. 
Luke  that  he  refers ;  both  mention  that  St.  Luke 
derived  his  knowledge  of  divine  things,  not  from 
I'aul  only,  but  from  the  rest  of  the  Ajjosfles,  with 
whom  (says  Eusebius)  he  had  active  intercourse. 
Although  St.  Paul's  words  refer  in  all  probability 
to  no  written  Gospel  at  all,  but  to  the  substance 
of  liis  own  inspired  pre.aching,  the  error  is  im- 
portant, as  showing  how  strong  was  the  opinion  in 
ancient  times  that  Paul  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  writing  of  the  third  Gospel. 

It  has  heen  shown  already  [tiosriCLS,  vol.  ii.  p. 
942  f.]  that  the  Gospels  were  in  use  as  one  col- 
lection, and  were  spoken  of  undoubtingly  as  the 
work  of  those  whose  names  they  bear,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  I5ut  as  regards  the 
genuineness  of  St.  Luke  any  discussion  is  entangled 
with  a  somewhat  difficult  question,  namely,  what 
is  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  we  possess  to  that 
which  was  used  hy  the  heretic  Marcion 'i*  The  case 
may  he  briefly  stated. 

Tlie  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  announced  salvation 
to  Jew  and  Gentile,  through  Iliin  who  was  born  a 
Jew,  of  the  seed  of  David.  The  two  sides  of  this 
fact  produced  very  early  two  opposite  tendencies 
in  the  ('hurch.  One  party  thought  of  Christ  as 
the  Messiah  of  the  Jews:  the  other  as  the  Kedeenier 
of  the  human  race.  The  former  viewed  the  Lord 
as  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  proiihecy  and  tradition ; 
the  other  as  the  revealer  of  a  doctrine  wholly  new, 
ill  which  atonement  and  salvation  atid  enlighten- 
ment were  offered  to  men  for  the  first  time.  Marcion 
of  Sinope,  who  flourished  in  tiie  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  expressed  strongly  the  tendency 
opi)osed  to  .ludaisin.  'I'lie  scheme  of  redemption, 
10  full  of  divine  compassion  and  love,  was  adopt«l 
by  him,  though  in  a  perverted  form,  with  his  whole 
betirt.     The  aspersions  on  his  sincerity  are  thrown 


n  "  Cerdon  autem  .  .  .  docult  cum  qui  b  U-ge  et 
prophotlH  nnnuiitlatun  hUDpus,  non  choc  (uitrem  Domini 
noBtrl  ClirlHtl  .le.tu.  Hum-  eiilm  cottnowl,  llluiii  iiutcm 
gnor.iil  ;  ot  niti-rum  quiiliMii  ju^rum,  ullorum  nutem 
Ociiiiiui  esM.      Sucifdeug  auteni   cl    Mirrlnn    HontlcuB 
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out  in  the  loose  rhetoric  of  controversy,  ami  are  U 
be  received  with  something  more  than  cauticn 
The  heathen  world,  itito  the  discord  of  which  tht 
nuisic  of  that  message  had  never  come,  appeared 
to  him  as  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  of  Satan 
So  far  Marcion  and  his  opponents  would  go  to 
gether.  Kut  how  does  Marcion  deal  with  the 
O.  T.  ?  He  \iews  it,  not  as  a  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  but  as  something  hostile  in 
pirit  to  the  (iospel.  In  God,  as  revealed  in  the 
( ).  T.,  he  saw  only  a  being  jealous  and  cruel.  The 
heretic  Cerdo  taught  that  the  just  and  severe  God 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  was  not  the  same  as 
the  merciful  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This 
dualism  Marcion  carried  further,  and  blasphemously 
argued  that  the  God  of  the  O.  T.  was  represented 
as  doing  evil  and  delighting  in  strife,  as  re|)enting 
of  his  decrees  and  inconsistent  with  Himself." 
This  divorcement  of  the  N.  T.  from  the  Old  was 
at  the  root  of  Marcion's  doctrine.  In  his  strange 
sy.stem  the  God  of  the  O.  T.  was  a  lower  being,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  A7)fj.iovpy6s,  engaged 
in  a  constant  conflict  with  matter  ("TAt;),  over 
which  he  did  not  gain  a  complete  victory.  Hut 
the  holy  and  eternal  God,  perfect  in  goodness  and 
love,  comes  not  in  contact  with  matter,  and  creates 
only  what  is  like  to  and  cognate  with  himself.  In 
the  O.  T.  we  see  the  "  Demiurgus;  "  the  history 
of  redemption  is  the  history  of  the  oi)eration  of  tht 
true  God.  Thus  much  it  is  necessary  to  state  a» 
bearing  upon  what  follows:  the  life  and  doctrine 
of  Marcion  have  received  a  much  fuller  elucidation 
Irom  Neander,  KivclierKjeschklde,  vol.  ii.;  Anii- 
<pio»likiis,  and  l)of/7iitn<jesclnclile ;  and  from  ^'olk- 
mar,  Das  Kvanyelhim  Marcivns,  p.  25.  The  data 
in  older  jvriters  are  found  in  the  Ajjology  of  Justin 
Martyr,  in  Tertullian  against  Marcion  i.-v. ;  in 
IreiiDPUs,  i.  ch.  27;  and  Kpiphanius,  J/ai:  xlii. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
a  teacher,  determined  as  Marcion  was  to  sever  the 
connection  between  the  Old  and  New  'i'estament, 
woidd  approacii  the  Gospel  history  with  strong 
prejudices,  and  would  be  unable  to  acce])t  as  it 
stands  the  written  narrative  of  any  of  tlie  three 
Fvangelists,  so  far  as  it  admitted  allusions  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  soil  and  root  of  the  New.  It 
is  clear,  in  fact,  that  he  regarded  Paul  as  the  only 
Apostle  who  had  remained  faithful  to  his  calling. 
He  admitted  the  Ivpistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  (iospel 
which  lie  regarded  as  Pauline,  and  rejected  the  rest 
of  the  N.  T.,  not  from  any  idea  tliat  the  Iwoks 
were  not  genuine,  but  because  they  were,  as  he 
alleged,  the  genuine  works  of  men  who  were  not 
faithful  teachers  of  the  Gospel  they  had  received. 

Put  what  was  the  Gospel  which  Marcion  used  ? 
The  ancient  testimony  is  very  strong  on  this  point; 
it  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  altered  to  suit  his 
peculiar  tenets.  "  F.t  super  haec,"  says  Irenaus, 
"  id  quod  est  secundum  Lucam  Kvangelitmi  cir- 
cumcidens,  et  omnia  qute  sunt  de  gencratione 
Domini  con.scriiita  auferens,  et  de  doctriiia  ser- 
monum  Domini  niulta  auferens,  in  quibus  nianifes- 
tissime  conditorem  hujus  universitatis  suum  Patrem 
confitens  Dominus  conscriptus  est;  semetipsum  e.sse 
venu-iorem  qiiam  sunt  hi,  qui  Kvangclium  tradi- 
derunt  apostoli,  suasit  discipulis  suis;  non  F.vange- 


ndnmpliiiTlt  (lootrinam,  impudomtc  b1n«ptiemnn»  euro, 
qui  a  lp)fp  et  proplioti.t  nniiuntlatus  ctt  Di'us  ;  malorun: 
fjiotnriMU  ct  iK'llorum  onncuplsccnfcm  vt  inronntmiten 
quoquc  Rcntputla,  et  contmrlum   sibi    ipsum    (Ucent 
^In-nocui),  1.    27,  55  1  and  2,  p.  2.56,  Stiereu  •  wl.l. 
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fiitm  sed  particulani  Evangelii  tradens  eis.  Siiriiiter 
auteiu  et  apostoli  Pauli  Kpistolas  abscidit,  aufpreiis 
qusecumque  manifeste  dicta  sunt  ab  apostolo  de  eo 
Deo,  qui  mundum  fecit,  quoniam  hie  Fater  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  et  qufecumque  ex  proplieticis 
memorana  apostolus  docuit,  prisnuntiantiijus  ad- 
ventura  Domini"  {cont.  Iher.  i.  xxvii.  2).  "  Lucam 
videtur  Marcion  elegisse,"  says  Tertullian,  "  quern 
csederet"  {cont.  Marc.  iv.  2;  conip.  Origen,  cont. 
Celsuin,  ii.  27;  Epiphanius,  //(cr.  xlii.  11;  The- 
odoret,  Ilieret.  Fab.  i.  21).  Marcion,  however,  did 
not  ascribe  to  Luke  by  name  tlie  (Jospel  thus  cor- 
rupted (Tert.  cont.  Mure.  iv.  G),  calling  it  simply 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

From  these  pa-ssages  the  opinion  that  Marcion 
formed  for  himself  a  Gospel,  on  the  principle  of 
rejecting  all  that  savored  of  Judaism  in  an  existing 
narrative,  and  that  he  selected  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  as  needing  the  least  alteration,  seems  to  have 
been  held  universally  in  the  Church,  until  Sender 
started  a  doubt,  the  prolific  seed  of  a  large  con- 
troversy; from  the  whole  result  of  wliich,  however, 
the  cause  of  truth  has  little  to  regret.  His  opitiiou 
was  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  that  used  by 
Marcion  were  drawn  from  one  and  the  same  original 
source,  neither  being  altered  from  the  other.  He 
thinks  tiiat  Tertullian  erred  from  want  of  historical 
knowledge.  The  charge  of  Epiphanius,  of  omis- 
sions in  Marcion's  Gospel,  he  meets  by  the  fact  of 
Tertullian's  silence.  Griesbach,  about  the  same 
time,  cast  d()ul)t  upon  the  received  opinion.  Eich- 
horn  applied  his  theory  of  an  "original  Gospel" 
[see  article  G<>sim;i-.s,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.5  f.]  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  maintained  that  the  Fathers  had  mistaken 
the  short  and  unadulterated  Gospel  used  l)y  Marcion 
for  an  abridgment  of  St.  Luke,  whereas  it  was 
probably  more  near  the  "original  Gospel"  than 
St.  Luke.  Hahn  has  more  recently  shown,  in  an 
elaborate  work,  that  there  were  sutticient  motives, 
of  a  doctrinal  kind,  to  induce  Marcion  to  wish  to 
get  rid  of  parts  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel;  and  he 
refutes  Eichhorn's  reasoning  on  several  passages 
which  he  had  misunderstood  from  neglecting  Ter- 
tullian's testimony.  He  has  the  merit,  admitted  on 
all  hands,  of  being  the  first  to  collect  the  data  for 
•\  restoration  of  Marcion's  text  in  a  satisfactory 
inamier,  and  of  tracing  out  in  detail  the  bearing  of 
his  doctrines  on  particular  portions  of  it.  Many 
were  disposed  to  regard  Hahn's  work  as  conclusive; 
and  certaiidy  most  of  its  results  are  still  undis- 
turbed. Hitschl,  however,  took  the  otlier  side,  and 
held  that  Marcion  only  used  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
in  an  older  and  more  primitive  form,  and  that  what 
ire  charged  against  the  former  as  omissions  are 
often  interpolations  in  the  latter.  A  controversy, 
in  which  Baur,  Hilgenfcld,  and  Volkniar  took 
part,  has  resulte  I  in  the  confirmation,  by  an  over- 
powering weight  of  argument,  of  the  old  opinion 
that  Marcion  corrupted  the  (jospel  of  Luke  for  his 
own  purposes.  Volkmar,  whose  work  contains 
the  best  account  of  the  whole  controversy,  sweeps 
away,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever,  the  opinion  of 
Hitschl  and  Baur  that  Marcion  quoted  the  "  origi- 
nal Gospel  of  Luke,"  as  well  as  the  later  view  of 
Baur,  for  which  there  is  really  not  a  ])article  of 
evidence,  that  the  Gospel  had  passed  tlirough  the 
hands  of  two  authors  or  editors,  the  former  with 
Itrong  inclinations  against  Judaism,  a  zealous  fol- 
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lower  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  latter  with  leanings  tc 
.ludaism  and  against  the  Gnostics!  He  considew 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  as  we  now  possess  it,  to  be  in 
all  its  general  features  tiiat  which  Marcion  found 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  whicli  for  doctrinal  reasons 
he  abridged  and  altered.  In  certain  passages,  in- 
deed, he  considers  that  the  (iosfiel  used  by  Marcion, 
as  cited  by  Tertullian  and  Ei)iphanius,  may  be 
employed  to  correct  our  present  text.  But  this  is 
only  putting  the  copy  used  by  Marcion  on  the  foot- 
ing of  an  older  MS.  The  passages  which  ho  con- 
siders to  have  certainly  suffered  alteration  since 
Marcion's  time  are  only  these:  Luke  x.  21  (eu^^a- 
pKTTO)  Ka\  c|o,uoAo7or^oi)i  22  {ital  ovSds  tyttt 
Tis  icTTiv  6  irarrip  ei  /u?;  6  vi6s,  Kal  tis  (CTTiv  6 
vihs  ei  ixTj  6  iraTTjp  Kal  w  iav  /BjyArjToi  k.  t.  A.), 
xi.  2  (Shs  i)iJ.1v  Th  ayiov  iryev/xd  crou),  xii.  J8  {rf, 
fffireptufj  (pvKaKTJ),  xvii.  2  (supply  gl  fxr]  4y(  vi''f]Or) 
^  «.  T.  A.),  xviii.  19  (^7)  jxe  Aeye  ayahdV  eh 
iffTiv  d-yofl^r  d  irar^jp  6  iu  toIs  ovpavols)-  In 
all  these  places  the  deviations  are  such  as  may  be 
found  to  exist  between  different  JISS.  A  new 
witness  as  to  the  last,  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, appears  in  llippolytus,  Itcfalntio  Ilcere- 
siuiH,  p.  254,  Oxford  edition,  where  the  rl  fjie 
Ae'^ere  ayaOif  appears.  See,  on  all  these  pas- 
sages. Tischendorf's  Uretk  Testament,  ed.  vii.,  and 
critical  notes.  Of  four  other  places  Volkmar  speaks 
more  doubtfully,  as  having  been  disturbed,  but 
possibly  before  Marcion  (vi.  17,  xii.  32,  xvii.  12, 
xxiii.  2). 

From  this  controversy  we  gain  the  following 
result:  Marcion  was  in  the  height  of  his  activity 
about  A.  D.  1-38,  soon  after  which  .Justin  Martyr 
wrote  his  Apology;  and  he  had  probably  given 
forth  his  Gospel  some  years  before,  i.  e.  about  a.  d. 
130.  At  the  time  when  he  composed  it  he  found 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  so  far  diffused  and  accepted 
that  he  based  his  own  Gospel  upon  it,  altering  and 
omitting.  Therefore  we  may  assume  that,  about 
A.  D.  120,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luko  which  we  possess 
was  in  use,  and  was  familiarly  known.  'I'he  theory 
that  it  was  composed  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
the  2d  century  is  thus  overtin-own;  and  there  is 
no  positive  evidence  of  any  kind  to  set  against 
the  harmonious  assertion  of  all  the  ancient  Church 
that  this  Gospel  is  the  genuine  production  of  St. 
Luke. 

(On  St.  Luke's  Gospel  in  its  relation  to  Marcion, 
see,  besides  the  fathers  quoted  above,  Hahn,  Dai 
Evangeliuni  Miircions,  Konigsberg,  1823;  Ols- 
hausen,  Kclitheit  der  vier  kunoa.  Evnn/jelien, 
Konigsberg,  1823;  Kitschl,  Dus  Evunijilium  Afar- 
cions,  etc.,  Tubingen,  184G,  with  his  retractation 
in  Tlieol.  Jahrh.  1851;  Baur,  Kvit.  Uniersuchun- 
gen  iiher  d.  /canon.  Evnn/jelien,  Tubingen,  1847; 
kili-enfeld,  Kril.  Vntevsuc/iungen,  etc.,  Halle,  1850; 
Volkmar,  Das  Evangeliuni  Mavcims,  licipzig, 
1852;  Bishop  ThirlwalTs  Introduction  to  Schleier- 
macher  on  St.  Luke;  De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  [a 
hist.  kril.  Einl.  in]  d.  N.  T.,  Berlin,  1848  [6« 
Ausg ,  von  JMessner  u.  Liinemann,  18G0;  see  § 
70  ff.].  These  are  but  a  part  of  the  writers  whc 
have  touched  the  subject.  The  work  of  Volkmar 
is  the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough;  and, 
though  some  of  his  views  cannot  be  adopted,  he 
has  satisfactorily  proved  that  our  Gosiiel  of  St. 
Luke  existed  before  the  time  of  Marcion.") 


1  •  The  history  of  this  controversy  is  highly  In-  unabie  to  resist  the  arguments  of  Vnlkinar,  In  bu 
KlructiTe.  For  a  good  account  of  it,  soe  Uleek's  Einl.  Markusevanselium  (1851),  p.  191  ft.,  essmjtially  modi- 
•n  dot  N.  I.  ^  62.     It  should  be   noted   that  Baur,  |  fled  his  earlier  view  of  the  relatiou    >f  Murcir-i's  Ckw 
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II.  Ddte  of  the  Go.tpd  of  Lube.  —  W'e  have 
seon  that  this  Gospel  was  in  use  before  the  year 
120.  I'rom  internal  evidence  tlie  date  can  I  e  more 
nearly  fixed.  From  Acts  i.  1,  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
written  before  the  Acts  of  the  Ajwstles.  The  latest 
time  actually  mentioned  in  the  .\cts  is  the  term  of 
two  years  during  which  Paul  dwelt  at  Kon.e  "  in 
his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  c;!me  in 
unto  liiin  "  (xxviii.  30,  31).  The  writer,  who  has 
tracked  the  footsteps  of  Paul  hitherto  with  such 
exactness,  leaves  him  here  abruptly,  witliout  making 
known  the  result  of  his  appeal  to  C'asar,  ^T  the 
works  in  which  he  engaged  afterwards.  No  other 
motive  for  this  silence  can  be  suggested  than  that 
the  writer,  at  the  time  when  he  published  the  Acts, 
had  no  more  to  tell;  and  in  that  case  the  book  of 
the  Acts  was  completed  about  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  that  in,  about 
A.  D.  63  (Wieseler,  Olshausen,  Alfonl).  How  nmch 
earlier  the  Gospel,  described  as  "  the  fnrmer  trea- 
tise" (.Vets  i.  1),  may  have  been  written  is  uncer- 
toin.  I!ut  Dean  Alford  {Proltt/onu-ii'i)  remarks 
that  the  words  imply  some  considerable  interval 
between  the  two  productions.  Tlie  opinion  of  the 
younger  Thiersch  {Chrisiian  Clinrc/i,  p.  148,  Car- 
lyle's  translation)  tlius  becomes  very  probable,  mat 
it  was  written  at  Ciesarea  during  St.  Paul's  im- 
prisonment there,  a.  d.  58-60.  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  probably  written  about  tlie  same 
time;  and  neither  Evangelist  appears  to  have  used 
the  other,  although  both  made  use  of  that  form  of 
oral  teaching  which  the  Apostles  had  gradually  come 
to  emjiloy.  [Gosi'JCt.s.]  It  is  painful  to  remark 
how  the  opinions  of  many  commentators,  who  re- 
fuse to  fix  the  date  of  this  Gospel  earlier  than  the 
destruction  of  .Jerusalem,  have  been  iiiHuonced  by 
the  determination  that  nothing  hke  propliecy  shall 
be  found  in  it.  Believing  that  our  Lord  did  really 
prophesy  that  event,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  an  ICvangelist  reported  the  propliecy 
before  it  was  fulfilled  (see  Meyer's  Commentary, 
Introduction). 

III.  Pliice  luliere  the  (Jospd  wns  written. — If 
the  time  lias  been  rightly  indicated,  the  place  would 
be  Casarea.  Other  suppositions  are  —  that  it  was 
composed  in  Achaia  and  the  region  of  lioeotia 
(Jerome),  in  Alexandria  (Syriac  version),  in  Home 
(Ewald,  etc.),  in  .Achaia  and  Macedonia  (Milgen- 
feldj,  and  Asia  Minor  (Kilstlin).  It  is  impossible 
to  verify  these  traditions  and  conjectures. 

IV.  Origin,  of  the  Gospel.  —  The  preface,  con- 
tained in  the  four  first  verses  of  the  Gosjiel,  describes 
the  object  of  its  writer.  "  Forasmuch  as  many  have 
taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration 
of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us. 
which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also, 
having  had  jierfect  understanding  of  all  things  fh)m 
the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  most 
excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the 
certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been 
instructed."  Mere  are  .several  facts  to  be  observed. 
There  were  many  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Ixird 
current  at  the  early  time  when  Luke  wrote  his 
(jospel.  The  word  "  many  "  cannot  apply  to  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  because  it  must  at  any  rate  include 


pel  to  that  of  Luke.  7«llcr  and  Rltuchl  «oon  after 
completely  nurrcndered  their  former  poHitioni  ( Th'vl. 
Mifh.  i6'A,  pp  3-37, 62S  ff.).     The  whole  quenUon  had 
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more  than  two,  and  because  it  is  implied  thai 
former  laborers  leave  something  still  to  do.  aad 
that  the  WTiter  will  supersede  or  supplement  them 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  ground  of  fitne.sa 
for  the  task  St.  Luke  places  in  his  having  carefully 
followed  out  the  whole  course  of  events  from  the 
beginning  He  does  not  claim  the  character  of  an 
eye-witness  from  the  first;  but  possibly  he  may 
have  been  a  witness  of  some  part  of  our  Loril's 
doings  (see  above  Luke,  Life). 

The  ancient  opinion,  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel 
under  the  influence  of  Paul,  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Irenaeus,  Tertulliau,  Origen,  and  luisebius.  The 
two  first  assert  that  we  have  in  Luke  the  Gosjiel 
preached  by  Paul  (Iren.  cont.  liter,  iii.  1;  Tert. 
emit.  Marc.  iv.  5);  Origen  calls  it  "the  Gospel 
quoted  by  Paul,"  alluding  to  Pom.  ii.  16  (Euseb. 
E.  Hist.  vi.  25);  and  I'^usebius  refers  Paul's  words, 
"according  to  my  Gospel"  (2  Tim.  ii.  8),  to  that 
of  Luke  (/,'.  Hist.  iii.  4),  in  which  .Jerome  concurs 
(Z)e  I7r.  111.  7).  The  language  of  the  preface  ia 
against  the  notion  of  any  exclusive  influence  of  St. 
Paul.  The  Evangelist,  a  man  on  whotii  the  Spirit 
of  God  was,  made  the  history  of  the  Saviour's  life 
the  subject  of  research,  and  with  materials  so  ob- 
tained wrote,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  that 
was  upon  him.  the  history  now  before  us.  The 
four  verses  could  not  have  been  put  at  the  head  of 
a  history  composed  under  the  exclusive  guidance 
of  I'aul  or  of  any  one  Apostle,  and  as  little  could 
they  have  introduced  a  gospel  simply  communicated 
by  another.  Yet  if  we  compare  St.  Paul's  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (1  Cor.  xi. 
23-25)  with  that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (xxii.  19, 
20),  none  will  think  the  verbal  siniil.-irity  could  be 
accidental.  A  less  obvious  ))arallel  between  1  Cor. 
XV.  3  and  Luke  xxiv.  26,  27,  more  of  thought  than 
of  expression,  tends  the  same  way.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  St.  Luke,  seeking  information  from  every 
quarter,  sought  it  from  the  ])reacliing  of  his  beloved 
master,  St.  Paul;  and  the  Apostle  in  his  turn  em- 
ployed the  knowledge  acquired  from  other  sources 
by  his  disciple.  Thus  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle, 
founded  on  tlie  same  body  of  facts,  and  the  same 
arrangement  of  them  as  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
used,  became  a.ssimilated  especially  to  that  which 
St.  Luke  set  forth  in  his  nan-ative.  This  does  not 
detract  from  the  worth  of  either.  The  preaching 
and  the  Gospel  proceeded  each  from  an  inspired 
man;  for  it  is  certain  that  Luke,  employed  as  he 
was  by  Paul,  could  have  been  no  exception  in  that 
jilentiful  eft'usion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  which  Paul 
himself  bears  witness.  Tiiat  the  teaching  of  two 
men  so  linked  together  (see  Like)  should  have  be- 
come more  and  more  assimilated  is  just  what  would 
be  expected.  Hut  the  influence  was  mutual,  and 
not  one-sided;  and  Luke  still  claims  with  right 
the  position  of  an  independent  inquirer  into  his- 
toric facts. 

Upon  the  question  whether  Luke  made  use  of  the 
Gospels  of  JNIatthew  and  Mark,  no  opinion  given 
here  could  be  conclusive.  [Gosi'ei-s,  vol.  ii.  p. 
944.]  I'^ach  reader  should  examine  it  for  himself, 
with  the  aid  of  a  Greek  Harmony-  It  is  ])robable 
that  Matthew  and  Luke  wrote  independently,  and 
aliout  the  same  time.  Some  of  their  coincidences 
arise  from  their  both  incorporatini;  the  oral  teach- 
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lug  of  the  Apostles,  and  others,  it  may  be,  from 
tlieir  conimon  use  of  written  documents,  such  as 
are  hinted  at  in  Luke  i.  1.  As  regards  St.  ]\[ark, 
some  regard  Ids  Gospel  as  the  oldest  New  Testa- 
ment writing,  whilst  others  infer,  from  apparent 
al)l)reviations  (Mark  i.  12,  xvi.  1-2),  from  insertions 
of  matter  from  other  places  (.Mark  iv.  10-34,  ix 
;J8-48),  and  from  the  mode  in  which  additional 
information  is  introduced  —  now  with  a  seeming 
connection  with  Matthew  and  now  with  Luke  — 
that  Mark's  Gospel  is  the  last,  and  has  been  framed 
upon  the  other  two  (De  AV'ette,  Einltitung,  §  94). 
The  result  of  this  controversy  should  be  to  inspire 
distrust  of  all  such  seeming  proofs,  which  conduct 
different  critics  to  exactly  opposite  results. 

V.  Purpose  for  ivhich  the  Gospel  wis  writ/en.  — 
The  Evangelist  professes  to  write  that  Theophilus 
"  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
he  had  been  instructed  "  (i.  4).  Who  was  this 
Theophilus  ?  Some  have  supposed  that  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant name,  applicable  not  to  one  man,  but  to 
any  anians  Dei ;  but  the  addition  of  Kparia-Tos,  a 
term  of  honor  which  would  be  used  towards  a  man 
of  station,  or  sometimes  (see  passages  in  Kuinijl 
and  \Vetsteiii)  towards  a  personal  friend,  seems 
HL'ainst  tliis.  He  was,  then,  an  existing  person, 
(jonjecture  has  been  wildly  busy  in  endeavoring  to 
identify  him  with  some  person  known  to  history. 
Some  indications  are  given  in  the  Gospel  about 
him,  and  beyond  them  we  do  not  propose  to  go. 
He  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for  the 
I'^vangelist  minutely  describes  the  position  of  places 
which  to  such  a  one  would  be  well  known.  It  is 
so  with  Capernaum  (iv.  31),  Nazareth  (i.  2G), 
Arimathea  (xxiii.  51),  the  country  of  the  Gada- 
renes  (viii.  2G),  the  distance  of  Mount  Olivet  and 
Emmaus  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  12;  Luke  xxiv. 
13).  If  places  in  ICngland  — say  Bristol,  and  Ox- 
ford, and  Hampstead  —  were  mentioned  in  this 
careful  minute  way,  it  woidd  be  a  fair  inference 
that  the  writer  meant  his  work  for  other  than 
English  readers. 

By  the  same  test  he  probably  was  not  a  Mace- 
donian (Acts  xvi.  12),  nor  an  Athenian  (Acts  xvii. 
21),  nor  a  Cretan  (Acts  xxvii.  8,  12).  But  that 
he  wxs  a  native  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant 
of  Home,  is  probable  from  similar  data.  In  tracing 
St.  Paul's  journey  to  Home,  places  which  an  Italian 
might  be  supposed  not  to  know  are  described  min- 
utely (Acts  xxvii.  8,  12,  16);  but  when  he  comes 
to  Sicily  and  Italy  this  is  neglected.  Syracuse  and 
iJhegium,  even  the  more  obscure  Puteoli,and  Appii 
Korum  and  the  Three  Taverns,  are  mentioned  as  to 
one  likely  to  know  them.  (For  other  theories  see 
Marsh's  Jifichaelis,  voL  iii.  part  i.  p.  236;  Kuini  I's 
Prolegomena,  and  'iViner's  Redicb.  art.  Theophilus. ) 
All  that  emerges  from  this  argument  is,  that  the 
person  for  whom  Luke  wrote  in  the  first  inst.ance 
was  a  Gentile  reader.  We  must  admit,  but  with 
great  caution,  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which 
the  notion  has  led,  that  there  are  tr.aces  in  the 
Gospel  of  a  leaning  towards  Gentile  rather  than 
Jewish  converts.  Tlie  gene;ilogy  of  Jesus  is  traced 
to  Adam,  not  from  Abrah.am;  so  as  to  connect 
Him  with  the  whole  human  race,  and  not  merely 
with  the  Jews.  Luke  describes  the  mission  of  the 
Seventy,  which  number  has  been  usually  supposed 
to  be  typical  of  all  nations ;  as  twelve,  the  number 
of  the  Apostles,  represents  the  Jews  and  their  twelve 
tribes.  As  each  Gospel  h;is  within  certain  limits 
its  own  character  and  mode  of  treatment,  we  shall 
recognize  with  Olshausen  th.at  "  St.  Luke  has  the 
107 
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peculiar  power  of  exhibiting  with  great  cleaniew 
of  conception  and  truth  (especially  in  the  long  ac- 
count of  Christ's  journey,  from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  34), 
not  so  nmch  the  discourses  of  Jesus  as  his  conver- 
sations, with  all  the  incidents  that  gave  rise  to 
them,  with  the  remarks  of  those  who  were  present, 
and  with  the  final  results." 

On  the  supposed  ■'  doctrinal  tendency  "  of  the 
Gospel,  however,  much  has  been  written  which  it 
is  painful  to  dwell  on,  but  easy  to  refute.  Some 
have  endeavored  to  see  in  this  divine  book  an  at- 
tempt to  engraft  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
Jewish  representations  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  elevate 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  of  which  Paul 
was  the  most  prominent  preacher,  over  the  Judaiz- 
ing  tendencies,  and  to  put  St.  Paul  higher  than 
the  twelve  Apostles !  (See  Zeller,  Apost. ;  Baur, 
Kanon.  I'.vang.  ;  and  Hilgenfeld.)  How  two  im- 
partial historical  narratives,  the  Gospel  and  the 
Acts,  could  have  been  taken  for  two  tracts  written 
for  polemical  and  personal  ends,  is  to  an  English 
mind  hardly  conceivable.  Even  its  supfwrters  found 
that  the  inspired  author  had  carried  out  his  pur- 
pose so  badly,  that  they  were  forced  to  assume  that 
a  second  author  or  editor  had  altered  the  work  with 
a  view  to  work  up  together  Jewish  and  Pauline 
elements  into  harmony  (Baur,  Kanon.  Kvaiuj.  p. 
502).  Of  this  editing  and  re-editing  there  is  no 
trace  whatever;  and  the  invention  of  the  second 
editor  is  a  gross  device  to  cover  the  failure  of  the 
first  hypothesis.  By  such  a  machinery,  it  will  be 
possible  to  prove  in  after  ages  that  Gilibon's  His- 
tory was  originally  a  plea  for  Christianity,  or  any 
similar  paradox. 

The  passages  which  are  supposed  to  bear  out 
this  "  Pauline  tendency,"  are  brought  together  by 
Hilgenfeld  with  great  care  {Evanyelien, -p.  22f)); 
but  Heuss  has  shown,  by  passages  from  St.  Jlatthew 
which  have  the  .same  "  tendency  "  against  the  Jews, 
how  brittle  such  an  argument  is,  and  has  left  no 
room  for  douljt  that  the  two  Evangelists  wrote  facts 
and  not  theories,  and  dealt  with  those  facts  with 
pure  historical  candor  (Heuss,  Histoire,  de  la  The- 
ologie,  vol.  ii.  b.  vi.  ch.  G.).  Writing  to  a  Gentile 
convert,  and  through  him  addressing  other  Gentiles, 
St.  Luke  has  adapted  the  form  of  his  narrative  to 
their  needs;  but  not  a  trace  of  a  suigective  bias, 
not  a  vestige  of  a  personal  motive,  has  been  suffered 
to  sully  the  inspired  page.  Had  the  influence  of 
Paid  been  the  exclusive  or  principal  source  of  this 
Gospel,  we  should  have  found  in  it  more  resemblance 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  contains  (so 
to  speak)  the  Gospel  of  St.  Patd. 

VI.  Langifige  and  style  of  the  Gospel.  —  It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  the  Evangelist  wrote  bis 
Gospel  in  Greek  Whilst  Hebraisms  are  frequent, 
classical  idioms  and  Greek  compound  words  a))ound. 
The  number  of  words  used  by  Luke  only  is  un- 
usually great,  and  many  of  them  are  compound 
words  for  which  there  is  classical  authority  (see 
Dean  Alford'a  valuaijle  Greek  Test.). 

Some  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  style  are 
here  noted :  a  more  .minute  examination  will  be 
found  in  Prof.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  N.  T. 
(Bagster,  1848),  [and  in  his  new  work,  Introd.  to 
the  Stuchj  of  the  N.  T.  (Lond.  1868),  ii.  56  ft"., 
comp.  p.  12  fl^.] 

1.  The  very  frequent  use  of  iyevero  in  intro- 
ducing a  new  narrative  or  a  transition,  and  of 
iyfveTO  iv  rcf  with  an  infinitive,  are  traceable  t« 
the  Hebrew. 
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2.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  frequent  use  of 
tapbla,  answering  to  the  Hebrew  — ^. 

3.  Noyui/io/,  used  si.t  times  instead  of  the  usual 
fpafifxareis,  and  iTri(TTa.Ti)s  I'sed  six  times  for 
j)afi0i,  SiSd(TKa\os,  are  cases  of  a  preference  for 
words  more  intelli^;ible  to  Greeks  or  Gentiles. 

4.  Tlie  neuter  participle  is  used  frequent!)-  for  a 
Bubstuntive,  both  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts. 

5.  The  infinitive  with  the  genitive  of  the  article, 
to  indicate  design  or  result,  as  in  i.  9,  is  frequent 
in  both  books. 

6.  The  frequent  use  of  Se  /cat,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  as  in  iii.  9. 

7.  Tlie  frequent  use  of  Kal  aurSs,  as  in  i.  17. 

8.  The  preposition  avv  is  used  about  seventy- 
five  times  in  Gospel  and  Acts :  in  the  other  Gospels 
rarely. 

9:  'AreviCeiv  is  used  eleven  times  in  Gospel  and 
.A.cts;  elsewhere  only  twice,  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.). 

10.  El  Sf  fxTi  ye  is  used  five  times  for  the  «<  Se 
1X7)  of  Mark  and  John. 

11.  EiKfTu  irpSi,  which  is  frequent  in  St.  Luke, 
is  used  elsewhere  only  by  St.  John :  \aA(7y  irpcJr, 
also  frequent,  is  only  thrice  used  by  other  \vriter3. 

12.  St.  Luke  very  frequently  uses  the  auxiliary 
verb  with  a  participle  for  the  verb,  as  in  v.  17,  i. 
20. 

13.  lie  makes  remarkable  use  of  verbs  com- 
pounded with  Sid  and  iiri. 

1-i.  Xdpis,  very  frequent  in  Luke,  is  only  used 
thrice  by  Jolin,  and  not  at  all  l)y  Matthew  and 
Mark.  SojTrjp,  aajrrjpia,  aurr^piov,  are  frequent 
with  Luke;  the  two  first  are  used  once  each  by 
John,  and  not  by  the  other  Evangelists. 

15.  The  same  may  be  said  of  euayyeKl^eadai, 
once  in  Matthew,  and  not  at  all  in  Mark  and  John; 
vTro(TTp€(ptiv,  once  in  Mark,  not  in  otiier  Gospels; 
fpiffTavat,  not  used  in  the  other  three  Go.spels; 
SifpXf(T6ai,  thirty-two  times  in  Luke's  Gospel  and 
tlie  Acts,  and  only  twice  each  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  John;  TropoxfJ^fta  frequent  in  Luke,  and  only 
twice  elsewhere,  in  Matthew. 

10.  The  words  6fiodvij.aS6v,  euAa^Sijs,  &vfip,  f>s 
a  form  of  address  and  before  substantives,  are  also 
characteristic  of  Luke. 

17.  Some  Latin  words  are  used  by  Luke:  \eyfwi> 
(viii.  30),  Srtvdpiov  (x.  35),  aouSdpiov  (xix.  20), 
KoKwvia  (Acts  xvi.  12). 

On  comparing  the  Gospel  with  the  Acts  it  is 
found  that  the  style  of  the  latter  is  more  pure  and 
free  from  Hel>rew  idioms;  and  tlie  style  of  the  later 
portion  of  the  Acts  is  more  pure  than  that  of  the 
former.  Where  Luke  used  the  materials  he  derived 
from  others,  oral  or  written,  or  both,  his  style 
reflects  the  Hebrew  idioms  of  them ;  but  wlien  he 
conies  to  scenes  of  whicli  lie  was  an  eye-witness 
and  describes  entirely  in  his  own  words,  these  dis- 
appear. 

VIL  Quotnlions  from  tlie  Old  Tuslnmenl.  —  In 
the  citations  from  the  0.  T.,  of  the  principal  of 
wliich  the  following  is  a  list,  there  are  i)lain  marks 
i)f  the  use  of  the  Septuagint  version :  — 

Luke  I.  17.  Mol.  It!  4,  5. 

ii  ii.  23.  Ex.  xiii.  2. 

.1  ii.  24.  Lev.  xii.  8. 

..  iii  4.  6.  6.  Is.  xl.  3,  4,  5. 

u  iT  4.  Deut.  Tiii.  3. 

a  iT.  8.  Deut.  vi.  13. 

u  lY.  10,  11.  IN   xoi.  11,  12. 

•4  It.  12.  Diut.  vi    ItJ. 

•.  It.  13.  I».  111.  1,  2. 
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Luke  vii.  27. 

Mai.  iii.  1. 

»      Tiii.  10. 

Is.  Ti.  9. 

«     X.  27. 

Deut.  vi.  6 ;  Lev.  xix.  18 

..     xTiii.  20. 

Ex.  XX.  12. 

u     xix.  46. 

Is.  iTi.  7 ;  Jer.  Tii.  11. 

;.     XX.  17. 

Ps.  cxTiii.  22,  23 

«     XX.  28. 

Dent.  xxT.  5. 

"     XX.  42.  43. 

Ps.  ex.  1. 

«     xxii.  37. 

Is.  liil.  12. 

»     xxiii.  46. 

Ps.  xxxi.  5. 

Vni.  /nh'f/rlly  of  the  Gospel— the  frtt  two 
Chd/itivs.  —  The  Gospel  of  Luke  is  quoted  by 
Justin  Martyr  and  by  the  author  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies.  The  silence  of  the  apostolic  fathers  only 
indicates  that  it  was  admitted  into  the  Canon  some- 
what late,  which  was  probably  the  case.  The  result 
of  the  Marcion  controversy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
our  Gcspel  was  in  use  before  a.  u.  120.  A  special 
question,  however,  has  been  raised  about  the  two 
first  chapters.  I'lie  critical  history  of  these  is  best 
drawn  out  perhaps  in  Jleyer's  note.  The  chief 
objection  against  them  is  founded  on  the  garbled 
opening  of  Marcion's  Gospel,  who  omits  the  two 
first  chapters,  and  connects  iii.  1  immediately  with 
iv.  31.  (So  Tertullian,  "  Anno  quintodecimo  prin- 
cipatus  Tiberiani  proponit  Deum  descendisse  in 
civitatem  Galiloefe  Capharnaum,"  C07it.  Marc.  iv. 
7.)  But  any  objection  founded  on  this  would  apply 
to  the  third  chapter  as  well;  and  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  childhood  seems  to  have  been  known  to  and 
quoted  by  Justin  JMartyr  (see  Apolo</y,  i.  §  33,  and 
an  allusion,  Di<tl.  cum  Tri/ph.  100)  about  the  time 
of  Marcion.  There  is  therefore  no  real  ground  for 
distinguishing  between  the  two  first  chapters  and 
the  rest;  and  the  arguments  for  the  genuineness 
of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  apply  to  the  whole  inspired 
narrative  as  we  now  possess  it  (see  Meyer's  note; 
also  Volkmar,  p.  130). 

IX.  Contents  of  the  Gospel.  —  This  Gospel  con- 
tains—  1.  A  preface,  i.  1-4.  2.  An  account  of 
the  time  preceding  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  i.  5  to  ii. 
52.  3.  Several  accounts  of  discourses  and  acts  of 
our  Lord,  common  to  Luke,  Matthew,  and  Mark, 
related  for  the  most  part  in  tiieir  order,  and  be- 
longing to  Capernaum  and  the  neigliborhood,  iii.  1 
to  ix.  50.  4.  A  collection  of  similar  accounts,  re- 
ferring to  a  certain  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  most  of 
them  peculiar  to  Luke,  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14.  5.  An 
account  of  the  suH'erings,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  common  to  Luke  with  the  other  Evange- 
lists, except  as  to  some  of  the  accounts  of  what 
took  place  after  the  resurrection,  xviii.  15  to  the 
end. 

SouifCKS.  —  Works  of  Irenaeus  (ed.  Stieren); 
Justin  Martyr  (cd.  Otto);  Tertullian,  Origen,  and 
Epiphanius  (ed.  Dindorf);  Hippolytus  (ed.  Miller); 
and  Eii.sebius  (ed.  Valesius);  Marsh's  MichaelU; 
De  Wette,  Kinkilung ;  Meyer,  Kovimtntur  ;  the 
worksof  Ilalin,  Kitsciil,  Baur,  and  Volkmar,  quotev.1 
above;  Crcdner,  A'((7;oh  ;  Dean  Alford's  Commeti- 
tnry ;  Dictionaries  of  Winer  and  Ilerzog:  Com- 
mentaries of  Kuini.l,  Wetstein,  and  others ;  Thiersch, 
Churcli  History  (Eng.  Trans.);  Olshausen,  Echt- 
heit ;  Hug,  Eink-ltuiuj  ;  Weisse,  Jivatit/ellfifraye  ; 
Greek  'I'estament,  Tischendorf,  ed.  vii.,  and  notes 
there.  W.  T. 

•  The  most  imiwrtant  works  on  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  will  be  found  refen-ed  to  in  tlie  addition  to 
the  art.  f  iosrF.i.8,  p.  9r)fl  tf.  Otiiers  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  foiiowina.  I'alristic  :  Origen,  //oniilirs, 
extant  in  .lerome's  I.:itin  translation,  with  a  fen 
Greek  fragments  (Migne's  Patrol.  Orcera.  yoI.  xiii 
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toll.  1801-1910);  Eusebius,  Comm.  (fragments),  in 
Migiie,  ibid.  xxiv.  529-606;  Cjril  of  Alexandria, 
Conim..  ill  Migne,  ibid.  Ixxii.  475-950,  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  same,  more  complete,  edited  by  K.  P. 
Smith,  Oxford,  1858,  4to,  and  trans,  by  him  into 
English,  2  vols.  Oxf.  1859,  8vo;  l':uthymius  Ziga- 
benus,  Comm.  in  IV.  Evan;idii,  ed.  0.  V.  Mat- 
thai,  3  vols.  Lips.  1792  (Migne,  vol.  cxxix); 
Theophylact,  0pp.  i.  267-498,  Venet.  1754  (Migne, 
vol.  cxxiii.);  Ambrose,  Opp.  i.  1261-1544,  Par. 
1686;  Bede,  Works,  ed.  Giles,  vols,  x.,  xi.,  Lond. 
1843.  See  also  Corderius,  Catena  sexa(jiHta  quinque 
Gnecorum  Patrum  in  IS.  Lucdiii,  Antv.  1628,  fol. ; 
Nioetas,  Catena,  etc.  in  Mai's  Scriplt.  Vet.  Nova 
Coll.  ix.  626-720;  Cramer,  Catena  in  S.  Ltiae  et 
S.  Joannis  Evv.,  Oxon.  1841. 

Passing  by  the  commentaries  of  the  scholastic 
divines,  and  others,  we  further  note:  C.  Segaar, 
Obss.  pliil.  et  theol.  in  Evang.  Lucce  Capp.  xi. 
[not  ix.  as  in  Winer  and  others]  priora,  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1766 ;  Morus,  PraslecU.  in  Lucm  Ev.,  Lips. 
1795;  Valckenaer,  Selecta  e  Scltolis  Valckenarii  in 
Libb.  qiiosdam  N.  T.  ed.  E.  Wassenberyk,  2  torn. 
Amst.  1815-18  (vol.  i.  Luke  and  Acts);  C.  W. 
Stein,  Comm.  zu  dem  Ev.  d.  Lucas,  Halle,  1830 ; 
F.  A.  Borneraann,  Scholia  in  Lucm  Ev.,  Lips. 
1830,  valuable  philologically ;  James  Smith  of  Jor- 
danhill.  Diss,  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  in  his  Voyage  and  Sliipicreck  oj'  St.  Paul, 
2d  ed.  Lond.  1856,  pp.  1-58;  [N.  N.  Whiting,] 
The  Gayjtl  according  to  Luke,  trans,  from  the 
Greek,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Common  English  Ver- 
tion,  with  Notes.  New  York  {Amer.  Bible  Union.), 
1860,  4to:  H.  Jacoby,  Vier  Btitnige  zum  Ver- 
standniss  der  JRcden  des  Herrn  im  Ev.  d.  Lucas, 
Nordhausen,  1863;  J.  J.  van  Oosterzee,  Das  Ev. 
nach  Liikns,  theol.-homil.  bearbeilet,  3e  Aufl. 
Bielefeld,  1867  (Theil  iii.  of  Lange's  Bibelwerk), 
trans,  from  2d  ed.  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  and  Rev. 
C.  C.  Starbuck,  N.  Y.  1866  (vol.  u.  of  Lange's 
Comm. ). 

More  popular  commentfiries  are  those  of  James 
Thompson,  Expos.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  3  vols.  Lond.  1849-51;  James  Eord,  The 
Gos2)€(  of  St.  Luke  illustrated  from  Ancient  and 
Modern  Authors,  lx>nd.  1851 ;  James  Foote,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Gospel  according  to  Si.  Luke,  3d  ed. 
2  vols.  Glasg.  1857;  James  Stark,  Comm.  on  the 
Gospel  according  to  Luke,  2  vols.  Lond.  1806 
(doctrinal) ;  and  Van  Doren,  Suggestive  Comm.  on 
St.  Luke,  Amer.  reprint,  2  vols.  N.  Y.  1808. 

For  the  older  literature  relating  to  this  Gospel, 
one  may  consult  the  well-known  bibliographical 
works  of  Lilieiithal,  Walch,  Winer,  Danz,  and 
1  )arling.  A. 

*  LUMP  OF  FIGS,  2  K.  xx.  7.  [Fig- 
Tkee,  c] 

JUUiNATlOS  (,(r€\i7«'io^o,u€j'ot).  Tnis  wora  is 
used  twice  in  the  N.  T.     In  the  enumeration  of 


"  The  ground  for  this  suggestion,  besides  the  re- 
markable agreement  oJ   the  ancient  versions  as  given 

\bove,  is  Josh,  xviii.  13,  where  the  words   P)n3"^S 

nT*l  /  should,  according  to  ordinary  usage,  be  rea- 
iered  "  to  the  shoulder  of  Luiah  ; "  the  n/i,  which  is 
the  particle  of  motion  in  Hebrew,  not  being  required 
nere,  as  it  is  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  verse. 
Other  n*mes  are  found  both  with  and  without  a.similar 
termination,  as  Jotbah,  Jotbathah  ;  Timnath,  Tim- 
vathah  ;  Riblah,  Riblathah.  Uiish  and 
»rphabiy  distinct  places. 
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Matt.  iv.  24,  the  "lunatics  "  are  distinguished  froir 
the  demoniacs ;  in  Matt.  xvii.  15,  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  a  boy  who  is  expressly  declared  to  have 
been  possessed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
word  itself  refers  to  some  disease,  affecting  both  the 
body  and  the  mind,  which  might,  or  might  not,  be  a 
sign  of  possession  (see  on  this  suliject  Dejioni.vcs). 
By  the  description  of  Mark  ix.  17-26,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  this  disease  was  epilepsy  (see  Winer, 
Realw.  "Besessene;"  Trench,  On  the  Miracles, 
p.  363).  The  origin  of  the  name  (as  of  o-eA.TjyjafciJf 
and  <TeXTiv6fi\i}TOS  in  earlier  Greek,  "  lunaticus  " 
in  Latin,  and  equivalent  words  in  modern  lan- 
guages; is  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that  diseases 
of  a  paroxysmal  character  were  affected  by  the  light, 
or  by  the  changes  of  the  moon.  A.  B. 

*  LUST,  not  restricted  formerly  to  one  passion, 
but  any  strong  desire  or  inclination.  It  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  narrower  and  the  wider  sense.  It 
is  employed  to  translate  tt'5?.,  nn^'ltt^,  niS.^ 
and  fTrievt/.ia,  fiSovi),  ope^ts,  xdOos.  In  Ex.  xv.  9 
tt^D3  (in  the  A.  V.  "lust")  denotes  strictly  the 
sold  as  the  seat  of  the  desires.  The  meaning  of 
"lust"  as  a  verb  (found  six  times  in  the  A.  V.) 
fluctuates  in  like  manner.  H. 

*  LUSTY,  Judg.  iii.  29,  archaic  for  "stout," 
"  vigorous  " ;  but  in-  the  marg.,  "  fat,"  as  the  A.  V. 

renders  ]^t?^  elsewhere,  except  Is.  xxx.  23,  whert 
it  is  "  plenteous."  H. 

LUZ  (T^V,  and  perhaps  nT^7,  i.  e.  Liizah 
[almond-tree,  Ges. :  see  iDelow],  which  is  also  the 
reading  of  the  Samar.  Codex  and  of  its  two  ver- 
sions: of  the  LXX.  and  Eusebius,  Aov^d  and 
Aov(a\'>  [Vat.  once  in  Josh,  xviii.  13  Kov(a-] 
and  the  Vulgate  Luza).  The  uncertainty  which 
attends  the  name  attaches  in  a  greater  degree  to 
the  place  itself.  It  seems  impossible  to  discover 
with  precision  whether  Luz  and  Bethel  represent 
one  and  the  same  towTi  —  the  former  the  Canaanite, 
the  latter  the  Hebrew  name  —  or  whether  they 
were  distinct  places,  though  in  close  proximity. 
The  latter  is  the  natural  inference  from  two  of  the 
passages  in  which  Luz  is  spoken  of.  Jacob  "  c;dled 
the  name  of  the  place  Bethel,  but  the  name  of  the 
cily  was  called  Luz  in  the  beginning  "  (Gen.  xxviii. 
19);  as  if  the  s|X)t  —  the  "certain  place"  —  on 
which  he  had  "  lighted,"  where  he  saw  his  vision 
and  erected  his  pillar,  were  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Canaanite  town.  And  with  this  agree  the  terms 
of  the  specification  of  the  common  boundary  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  It  ran  "from  Bethel  to 
Luz"  (Josh.  xvi.  2),  or  "from  the  wilderness  of 
Bethaven  ...  to  Luz,  to  the  shoulder  of  Luzah 
southward,  that  is  Bethel"  (xviii.  13);  as  if  Bethel 
were  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
other  city  stood. 

Other  passages,  however,  seem  to  speak  of  the 


6  In  one  case  only  do  the  LXX.  omit  the  termination, 
namely,  in  Gen.  xxviii.  19,  and  here  they  give  th« 
name  as  Oulammaous,  OuAafifiaoOs  [so  in  many  MSS., 
but  Rom.  OiiKaixKov^,  Alex.  OvKaixfuav;],  incorporating 
with  it  the  preceding  Hebrew  word  Ulam,  C  mS.  aa 
they  have  also  done  in  the  case  of  Laish  (see  p.  1581, 
note  c).  The  eagerness  with  which  .terome  attacW 
this  monstrous  name  at  every  possible  jpportunlty  u 
very  curious  and  characteristic. 
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Iwo  as  identical  —  "  Luz  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that 
is  Bethel  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  6);  and  in  the  account  of 
the  capture  of  Bethel,  after  tlie  conquest  of  tlie 
country,  it  is  said  that  "  the  name  of  the  city  before 
was  l.uz  "  (Judg.  i.  23).  Nor  should  it  be  over- 
looked that,  in  the  verj-  first  notice  of  Abram's 
arrival  in  Canaan,  Bethel  is  mentioned  without 
Luz  ((Jen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3),  just  as  Luz  is  mentioned 
by  Jacob  without  Bethel  (xlviii.  3). 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  point  on  which  the 
evidence  was  so  curiously  contradictory.  In  the 
passages  just  quoted  we  find  Bethel  mentioned  in 
the  most  express  manner  two  generations  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  event  which  gave  it  its  name; 
while  the  patriarch  to  whom  that  event  occurred, 
and  who  made  there  the  most  solemn  vow  of  his 
life,  in  recurring  to  that  very  circumstance,  calls 
the  place  by  its  heathen  name.  We  further  find 
the  Israelite  name  attaclied,  before  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  Israelites,  to  a  city  of  the  Imild- 
ing  of  which  we  have  no  record,  and  which  city  is 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites. 

The  conclusion  of  the  writer  is  that  the  two 
places  were,  during  the  times  preceding  the  con- 
quest, distinct,  Luz  being  the  city  and  Bethel  the 
pillar  and  altar  of  .lacob :  that  after  the  destniction 
of  Luz  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  the  town  of  Bethel 
arose:  that  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  being  taken  as  iden- 
tical in  cases  where  there  was  no  special  reason  for 
discriminating  them,  and  that  the  great  subsequent 
reputation  of  Bethel  will  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  its  name  in  Abram's  history  in  reference  to  a 
date  prior  to  its  existence,  as  well  as  in  the  records 
of  the  conquest. 

2.  When  the  original  Luz  was  destroyed,  through 
the  treadiery  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  the  man 
who  had  introduced  the  Israelites  into  the  town 
went  into  the  "land  of  the  Hittites"  and  built  a 
city,  which  he  named  after  the  former  one.  This 
city  was  standing  at  tlie  date  of  the  record  (Judg. 
i.  26).  But  its  situation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
"  land  of  the  Hittites,"  has  never  been  discovered 
since,  and  is  one  of  the  favorite  puzzles  of  Scripture 
geojjraphers.  ICusebius  {Ommi.  AouCa)  mentions 
a  place  of  the  name  as  standing  near  Shechem, 
nine  (.Icrome,  three)  miles  from  Neapolis  {Nnhlut). 
The  objection  to  this  is  the  difficulty  of  placing  in 
central  I'alestine,  and  at  that  period,  a  district  ex- 
clusively Hittite.  Some  have  imaginefl  it  to  be  in 
Cyprus,  as  if  Chittim  were  the  country  of  the  Hit- 
tites; others  in  Arabia,  as  at  Lysa,  a  lioman  town 
ill  the  desert  south  of  Palestine,  on  the  road  to 
Akabah  (Kob.  i.  187). 

The  signification  of  the  name  is  quite  uncertain. 
It  is  usually  taken  as  meaning  "  h.azel,"  and  de- 
noting the  presence  of  such  trees;  but  the  latest 
lexicographer  (Fiirst,  Unmhi-h.  (iG6)  has  returned 
to  the  opinion  of  an  earlier  scholar  (Hiller,  Onoin. 
70),  that  the  notion  at  the  root  of  the  word  is  rather 
"  bending  "  or  ''  sinking,"  as  of  a  valley.         G. 

*  The  difficulties  suggestefl  in  this  article  and 
in  that  on  BKTiiKLas  to  the  u.se  of  the  two  names, 
are  removed  by  careful  attention  to  the  narrative. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  town  in  the  locality 
in  the  time  of  Abraham;  but  he  pitched  his  tent 
Mid  built  hi*  altar  in  a  pLice  which  Moses  can  only 


"  •  l^nke  mentions  that  the  Lvstriiin.s  ,<poke  in  their 
mtive  tonifue  (.\rt.i  xiv.  11).  becuuxe  it  exi>lains  why 
Paul  and  ilaroaban  did  not  at  onre  refiuke  tlic  cry  of 
thp  luultitude     ''  Tlie  gi)Cl»  uru  «miie  down  to  lu  in 
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describe  by  means  of  the  names  of  the  places  i 
thereto  at  the  time  of  his  writing  (Gen.  xii.  8, 
xiii.  3).  Mor  had  any  town  yet  been  built  at  the 
time  of  Jacob's  first  (Gen.  xxviii.  11-19),  nor  of  his 
second  (xxxv.  G)  visit,  the  namitive  implying  that 
it  was  a  solitary  place.  At  his  first  visit  Jacob 
named  the  place  Bethel;  Imt  he  remaine<l  there 
only  a  single  night,  and  there  was  no  one  with  him 
to  hear  or  give  currency  to  the  designation.  At 
his  second  visit  therefore,  with  his  numerous  house- 
hold ("  he  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him  ") 
wlien  he  apparently  sojourned  there  for  some  time, 
he  repeated  it,  and  it  became  thenceforward  to  his 
descendants  the  rightful  name  of  the  locality. 
AVhen  he  removed  thence,  it  again  became  an  un- 
inhabited place,  and  the  Canaanites  built  a  town 
whicli  they  called  by  their  own  name  of  Lnz,  and 
which  continued  quite  down  to  the  conquest. 
During  the  intenal  between  the  building  of  the 
town  and  the  conquest  there  were  therefore  to  the 
Israelites  two  names,  that  de  faclo  of  the  town, 
Luz;  and  that  de  jure,  of  the  locality  (there  was 
yet  no  such  town ),  Bethel.  Eitlier  name  is  used 
to  describe  the  place.  (Gen.  xxxv.  C;  Jndg.  i.  23, 
etc.)  The  Canaanite  town  was  built  in  the  interval 
between  Jaco!)'s  second  visit  and  the  time  of  his 
death  —  probably  before  his  going  down  to  Esypt. 
This  second  visit  having  been  before  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  (xxxv.  G,  16),there  was  ample  time  for 
the  building.  When  Jacob  speaks  of  the  place  at 
a  later  time  (xlviii.  3),  he  naturally  calls  it  by  its 
existing  name;  while  in  Judges  i.  23,  after  it  had 
been  destroyed  and  replaced  by  an  Israelite  town, 
it  is  as  naturally  called  by  the  latter,  \yith  paren- 
thetical mention  of  the  former  name.  The  sug- 
gestion in  the  above  article,  that  the  later  town  did 
not  ])recisely  cover  the  site  of  the  earlier,  in  expla- 
nation of  Josh.  xvi.  2,  seems  altogether  probable. 
E.  G. 
LYCAO'NIA  (AvHaovia)-  Tliis  is  one  of 
those  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  as  mentioned 
in  the  N.  T.,  are  to  be  understood  rather  in  an 
etlmological  than  a  strictly  jwlitical  sen.se.  Erom 
what  is  said  in  Acts  xiv.  11  of  "  the  sj^eech  of  Ly- 
caonia,"  it  is  evident  that  the  inhaliifants  of  the 
district,  in  St.  Paul's  day,  spoke  something  very 
ditlerent  from  ordinary  Greek.  A\'hetlier  this  lan- 
guage was  some  Syrian  dialect  [Cafpadocia],  or 
a  corrupt  form  of  (Jreek,  has  been  much  debated 
(Jablonsky,  Opusc.  iii.  3;  Gukling,  De  Liny.  Ly- 
c/i(m.  1726)."  The  fact  that  the  Lycaonians  were 
familiar  with  the  Greek  mythology  is  consistent 
with  either  supposition.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to 
see  these  nide  coimtry  peo])le,  when  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas worked  miracles  among  them,  nishing  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  strangers  were  Mercury  and 
•luiiiter.  whose  visit  to  this  very  neiirhborhood  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  Ovid's  most  charming  stories 
(Ovid,  Mi't'im.  viii.  626).  Nor  can  we  fail  to  no- 
tice how  adniiralily  St.  Paul's  addre.ss  on  the  occa- 
sion was  adapted  to  a  3in)])le  and  inii)erfectly  civil- 
ized race  (xiv.  1.5-17).  This  was  at  Lystha,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country.  Further  to  the  east  was 
Dkkhe  (ver.  6).  not  far  from  the  chief  pa.ss  which 
leads  up  through  Taurus,  from  Cilicia  and  the 
coast,  to  the  central  table-land.  At  the  western 
limit  of  Lycaonia  was  Iconium  (ver.  1 ),  in  the  direc- 


the  likeness  of  men."  They  were  ignomnt  of  tht 
lanjfuago  in  which  this  was  spoken.  It  does  not  ap 
pear  that  the  .\postles  possessed  any  permanent  jifl  o 
tongue*  to  aid  them  in  preachioK  the  Goapel.        U. 
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tioii  of  ANTtoCH  IN  PisiDiA.  A  good  Rouian 
road  intersected  the  district  along  the  line  thus  in- 
dicated. On  St.  Paul's  first  missionary  journey  he 
traversed  Lycaonia  from  west  to  east,  and  then  re- 
turned on  his  steps  (v.  21;  see  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  On 
the  second  and  third  journeys  he  entered  it  from 
the  east;  and  after  leaving  it,  travelled  in  the  one 
case  to  Troas  (Acts  xvi.  1-8),  in  the  other  to  Eph- 
esus  (Acts  sviii.  23,  sis.  1).  Lycaonia  is  for  the 
most  part  a  dreary  plain,  bare  of  trees,  destitute  of 
fresh  water,  and  with  several  salt  lakes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  favorable  to  sheep-farming.  In  the  first 
notices  of  this  district,  which  occur  in  connection 
with  Roman  history,  we  find  it  under  the  rule  of 
robber-chieftains.  After  the  provincial  system  had 
embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  the  boundari^ 
of  the  provinces  were  variable:  and  Lycaonia  was, 
politically,  sometimes  in  Cappadocia,  sometimes  in 
Galatia.  A  question  has  been  raised,  in  connection 
with  this  point,  concerning  the  chronolotjy  of  parts 
of  St.  Paul's  life.  This  subject  is  noticed  iu  tlie 
article  on  Galatia.  J.  S.  H. 

LYCIA  (AvKia:  [Lycifi]),  [Acts  xxvii.  5,]  is 
the  name  of  that  southwestern  region  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Asia  Minor  which  is  immediately  opjwsite 
the  island  of  Rhodes.  It  is  a  remarkable  district 
both  physically  and  historically.  The  last  emi- 
nences of  the  range  of  Taurus  come  down  here  iu 
majestic  masses  to  the  sea,  forming  the  heights  of 
Cragus  and  Anticragus,  with  the  river  Xanthus 
winding  between  them,  and  ending  in  the  long 
series  of  promontories  called  by  modern  sailors  the 
"seven  capes,"  among  which  are  deep  inlets  favor- 
alile  to  seafaring  and  piracy.  In  this  district  are 
those  curious  lad  very  ancient  architectural  remains, 
which  have  been  so  fully  illustrated  by  our  English 
travellers,  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and  Messrs.  Spratt  and 
Forbes,  and  many  specimens  of  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
political  history  of  the  earliest  Lycians,  their 
oountry  was  incorporated  in  the  Persian  empire, 
and  their  ships  were  conspicuous  in  the  great  war 
against  the  Greeks  (Herod,  vii.  91,  92).  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Lycia  was  included 
in  the  Greek  Seleucid  kingdom,  and  was  a  part  of 
the  territory  which  the  Romans  forced  Antiochus 
to  cede  (Liv.  xxxvii.  5-5).  It  was  made  in  the  first 
place  one  of  the  continental  [wssessions  of  Rhodes 
[Caria]  :  but  before  long  it  was  politically  sepa- 
rated from  that  island,  and  allowed  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent state.  This  has  been  called  the  golden 
period  of  the  history  of  Lycia.  It  is  in  this  period 
that  we  find  it  mentioned  (I  Mace.  xv.  2.3)  as  one 
of  the  countries  to  which  the  Ifomans  sent  de- 
spatches in  favor  of  the  .lews  under  Simon  Macca- 
boeus.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that 
Lycia  became  part  of  the  Roman  provincial  sys- 
tem. At  first  it  was  combined  with  Pamphylia, 
and  the  governor  bore  the  title  of  "  Proconsul 
Lyciae  et  Pamphyliae "  (Gruter,  T/ies.  p.  458). 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the  dis- 
trict when  St.  Paul  visited  the  Lycian  towns  of 
Pataka  (Acts  xxi.  1)  and  Myra  (Acts  xxiii.  5). 
At  a  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a 
separate  province,  with  Myra  for  its  capital. 

J.  S.  H. 

LYD'DA  (Au55a:  I.yhln),  tne  Greek  form  of 
the  name  wiiich  originally  appears  in  the  Hebi'ew 
records  as  Lod.  It  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  .St.  Peter's  acts  of  healing,  on  the  para- 
Ivtic  jEueas,  one   of   ■'  the  saints   who    dwelt  at 
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Lydda  "  (Acts  is.  32),  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  conversion  of  a  very  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  neighboring 
plain  of  Sharon  (ver.  35).  Here  Peter  was  residinp 
when  the  disciples  of  .Joppa  fetched  him  to  that  cit} 
in  their  distress  at  the  death  of  Tabitha  (ver.  38). 

Quite  in  accordance  with  these  and  the  other 
scattered  indications  of  Scripture  is  the  situation 
of  the  modern  town,  which  exactly  retains  its  name, 
and  probably  its  position.  Lukl  (Tobler,  3le  WancL 
pp.  69,  450),  or  Lucid  (Robinson,  Bi6L  Ees.  ii.  244), 
stands  in  the  Merj,  or  meadow,  of  Ibn  Omeir, 
part  of  the  great  maritime  plain  which  anciently 
bore  the  name  of  Shakum,  and  which,  when  covered 
with  its  crops  of  corn,  reminds  the  traveller  of  the 
rich  wheat-fields  of  our  own  Lincolnshire  (Rob.  iii. 
145 :  and  see  Thomson.  Laml  aiul  Book,  ch.  xxxiv.). 
It  is  9  miles  from  .Joppa,"  and  is  the  first  town  on  the 
northernmost  of  the  two  roads  between  that  place 
and  Jerusalem.  Within  a  circle  of  4  miles  still 
stand  Ono  (A'efr  Aunn),  Hadid  (el-Haclilheh),  and 
Xeballat  {Beit-iVeball'ih)^  three  places  constantly 
associated  with  Ixid  in  the  ancient  records.  The 
watercourse  outside  the  town  is  said  still  to  bear 
the  name  of  Al/i  Bulrus  (Peter),  in  memory  of  the 
Apostle  (Rob.  ii.  248;  Tol)ler,  471).  Lying  so 
conspicuously  in  this  fertile  plain,  and  upon  the 
main  road  from  the  sea  to  the  interior,  Lydda 
could  hardly  escape  an  eventful  history.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  .Joseplius  a  place  of  considerable  size, 
which  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  three  (or  four, 
xi.  57)  "  govermiients  "  or  toparchies  (see  .Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5)  which  Demetrius  Soter  (b.  c. 
cir.  152),  at  the  request  of  Jonathan  Maccabajus, 
released  from  tril>ute,  and  transferred  from  Samarii 
to  tlie  estate  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (1  Mace, 
xi.  34;  comp.  x.  30,  38;  xi.  28,  57);  though  by 
wliom  these  districts  were  originally  defined  does 
not  appear  (see  Michaelis,  Z?i6.y'«/-  Uiif/tL).  A  cen- 
tury later  (n.  c.  cir.  45)  Ljdda,  with  Gophna,  Em- 
niaus,  and  Thamna,  became  the  prey  of  the  insa- 
tiable Cassias,  by  whom  the  whole  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  sold  into  slavery  to  raise  the  exorbitant 
taxes  impo.sed  (.loseph.  Ant.  xiv.  11,  §  2).  From 
this  they  were,  it  is  true,  soon  released  by  Antony ; 
but  a  fe*"  years  only  elapsed  before  their  city  (.v.  D 
60)  was  burnt  by  Cestius  Gallus  on  his  way  from 
Cajsarea  to  Jerusalem.  He  entered  it  when  all  the 
people  of  the  place  but  fifty  were  absent  at  the 
ieast  of  Tabernacles  in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
ii.  19,  §  1).  He  must  have  passed  the  hardly  cold 
ruins  not  more  than  a  fortnight  after,  when  flying 
for  his  life  before  the  infuriated  Jews  of  Jerusalem. 
Some  repair  appears  to  have  been  immediately 
made,  for  in  less  than  two  years,  early  in  a.  d.  68, 
it  was  in  a  condition  to  lie  again  taken  by  Vespa- 
sian, then  on  "his  way  to  his  campaign  in  the  south 
of  Judaja.  Vespasian  introduced  fresh  inhabitants 
from  the  pris'uiers  lately  taken  in  Galilee  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  1,.  But  the  substantial  rebuilding 
of  the  town  —  lying  as  it  did  in  the  road  of  every 
invader  and  every  countermarch  —  can  hardly  have 
been  effected  till  the  disorders  of  this  imhappy 
country  were  somewhat  composed.  Hadrian's 
reign,  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Bar- 
Cochel)a  (a.  I).  cir.  136),  when  Paganism  waa 
triumphant,   and    Jerusalem   rebuilding   as    jElia 


a  •  Lydda  (as  ascertained  by  leveling)  is  somewba/ 
ovei  11  miles  from  Joppa  (Orrf/wnce  Survey  of  Jerw 
salem,  p.  21).  H. 
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L'apitolina,  woulil  not  lie  an  iinprol)able  time  for 
this,  and  for  the  liestuwal  on  Lyihia  of  the  new 
lame  of  Uiospolis  «  —  City  of  /ens  —  wliich  is 
itateil  by  Jerome  to  have  accompanied  the  reUuild- 
ing.  (See  Quaresniius,  I'treyr.  i.,  lib.  4,  cap.  3.) 
We  have  aheady  seen  that  this  new  name,  as  is 
so  often  the  ^asc  in  Palestine,  has  disappeared  in 
favor  of  the  ancient  one.  [Acciio;  Kknath,  etc.] 
When  Ensebius  wrote  (a.  I).  3211-330)  Dios- 
[Xilis  w;vs  a  well-known  and  much-frequented  town, 
U.  M'hich  he  often  refers,  though  tlie  names  of 
neither  it  nor  Lydda  occur  in  the  actual  catalogue 
>(  his  OnomnsUcvn.  In  Jerome's  time  {EpiUipli. 
f'n'uke,  §  8),*  A.  1).  404,  it  was  an  ei)iscoi)al  see. 
Tradition  reports  that  the  first  bishop  was  "  Zenas 
•,he  lawyer"  (Tit.  iii.  13),  originally  one  of  the 
jeventy  disciples  (Dorotheus,  in  Heland,  879);  but 
;he  first  historical  mention  of  the  .see  is  the  signa- 
ture of  "Al'tius  I.yddensis  "  to  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Nic»a  (a.  d.  32-5;  Keland,  878).  After 
tliis  the  name  is  found,  now  Diospolis,  now  Lydda, 
amongst  the  lists  of  the  Councils  down  to  a.  i>. 
518  (Hob.  ii.  245;  Mislin,  ii.  149).  'J"he  bishop 
r)f  Lydda,  originally  subject  to  Cfesarea,  became  at 
a  later  date  suffragan  to  .lerusalem  (see  the  two 
lists  in  Von  l.'aunier,  401);  and  this  is  still  the 
jase.  In  the  latter  end  of  415  a  Council  of  14 
hisiiops  was  held  here,  before  which  I'elagius  ap- 
peared,   and    by   whom,   after   much    tumultuous 
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debate,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  two  accusers,  he 
was  acquitted  of  heresy,  and  received  as  a  Christian 
brother  <^  (Milner,  //isl.  of  Cli.  of  Christ,  Cent.  V. 
ch.  iii.).  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England, 
was  a  native  of  Lydda.  After  his  martyrdom  his 
remains  were  buried  there  (see  quotations  by  lioh 
inson,  ii.  245),  and  over  them  a  church  was  alter 
wards  built  and  dedicatecl  to  his  honor.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  church  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Jus- 
tinian, but  there  seems  to  be  no  real  ground  for  the 
assertion,''  and  at  present  it  is  quite  uncertain  by 
whom  it  was  built.  When  the  country  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Saracens  in  the  early  part  of 
I  the  8th  century,  the  clnirch  was  destroyed;  and  in 
this  ruined  condition  it  was  found  by  the  Crusaderi 
i#A.  i>.  1099,  who  reinstituted  the  see,  and  added 
to  its  endowment  the  neighboring  city  and  lands 
of  Ji'tiiileli.  Apparently  at  the  same  time  the 
church  was  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified  (Ifob.  ii. 
247).  It  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  out- 
side the  city.  Again  destroyed  by  Saladin  after  the 
l)attle  of  Hattin  in  1191,  it  was  again  rebuilt,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  tradition,  which,  however,  is 
not  so  consistent  or  trustworthy  as  one  would  de- 
sire, by  Kichard  Coeur-de  lion  (Will.  Tyr. ;  but  see 
Rob.  ii.  245,  246).  The  remains  of  the  church 
still  form  the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  modern 
village.  A  minute  and  picturesque  account  of  them 
will  be  found  in  Robinson  (ii.  244),  and  y  view  in 


Lydda — Uuins  of  the  Church  of  St.  Oeorge.  —  Van  de  Velde. 


Van  u*.  .elde's  P'»2/sr/'/sme?  (plate  55).  The  town 
is,  for  a  Mohammedan  place,  busy  and  prosperous 
(see  Thomson,  Land  nnd  Book ;  Van  de  Velde. 
S.  cf  P.  i.  244).  Buried  in  palms,  and  with  a 
arge  well  close  to  the  entrance,  it  looks  from  a 
listance  inviting  enough,  but  its  interior  is  very 
repulsive  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  numi)er 
of  persons,  old  and  young,  whom  one  encounters 
at  every  step,  either  totally  blind  or  afflicte<l  with 
loathsome  diseases  of  the  eyes.     Indeed  it  is  pro- 


"  Was  this  the  Dio.xpolis  mentioned  by  .losephus 
■Ant.  XT.  5,  §  1,  and  B.  J.  1.  §  6)?  Hut  it  is  diHicult 
to  disrover  if  two  places  are  not  intended,  possibly 
neither  of  them  identical  with  Lydda. 

(."an  there  beany  connection,  etyninjoffical  or  other, 
between  the  two  names.'  In  the  Dirt,  of  G'O^r.  i.  778, 
t  modern  Kj?yptian  villa(;e  is  mentioned  named  Lt/'Ida. 
of  whlrh  the  ancient  name  was  aluo  Diospolis. 

»  Jerome  ).■!  wrong  here  in  placing  the  niislng  of 
Doroa-x  »t  Lydda.  So  also  RItter  (,  FaiOilina ,  p.  651) 
ivarribei!  the  miracle  ti>  Si.  Paul. 


verbial  for  this;  and  the  writer  was  told  on  tn« 
spot  in  1858,  as  a  common  saying,  that  in  Lydd 
every  man  has  either  but  one  eye  or  none  at  all. 

Lydda  was,  for  some  time  ])revious  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  a  very  fanioiu 
Jewish  school,  scarcely  second  to  that  of  Jabneh. 
About  the  time  of  the  siece  it  was  presided  over  by 
Rabbi  Gamaliel,  second  of  the  name  (Lightfoot, 
Clim:  Cent.  xvi.).  Some  curious  anecdotes  and 
short  notices  from  the  Talmuds  concerning  it  arr 


c  "  Ilia  miserabilis  Synodus  Diospolitanus  "  (Je- 
rome, Ep.  art  Ali/p.  tl  Aus;.  §  2). 

''  Tlie  chnrch  which  Justinian  built  to  .St.  OcoT(;o 
was  in  Itlzana  (iv  Bi^aroi?),  somewhere  in  Anneida 
(I'rocopius,  de  E'l.Jiist.  3.  4  ;  in  Uoh.  p.  24ii).  .See  th« 
i-cmarks  of  Ilobinson  again.st  the  possibility  of  Con- 
stantino having  built  the  church  at  Lydda.  Hut  wew 
there  not  probably  two  churrlie.'*  at  Lydd:i,  one  dedv 
cated  to  St.  George,  nud  one  to  tb»  Virgin  ?  9m  H» 
land,  p.  878. 
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preserved  by  Lightfoot.  One  of  these  states  that 
"  Queen  Helena  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
there"! 

As  the  city  of  St.  George,  who  is  one  with  the 
famous  personage  d-Khudr,  Lydda  is  held  in  much 
honor  by  the  Muslims.  In  their  traditions  the  gate 
of  the  city  will  be  the  scene  of  the  final  combat 
between  Christ  and  Antichrist  (Sale's  Koran,  note 
to  eh.  43,  and  Prel.  Disc.  iv.  §  4;  also  Jalal  ad- 
Uin,  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  p.  434).  G. 

LYD'IA  (AuSi'a:  [Lydl]),  a  maritime  province 
in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  Mysia  on 
the  N.,  Phrygia  on  the  E.,  and  Caria  on  the  S. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  1  Mace.  viii.  8  (the  len- 
dering  of  the  A.  V.  in  Ez.  xxx.  5  being  incorrect 
for  Ludini);  it  is  there  enumerated  among  the  dis- 
tricts which  the  Romans  took  away  from  Antiochus 
the  Great  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  in  b.  c.  190, 
and  transferred  to  Eumenes  II.,  king  of  I'ergamus. 
Some  difficulty  arises  in  the  passage  referred  to 
from  the  names  "  India  and  Media"  found  in  con- 
nection with  it:  but  if  we  regard  these  as  incor- 
rectly given  either  by  the  writer  or  by  a  copyist  for 
"  Ionia  and  Mysia,"  the  agreement  with  Livy's 
account  of  the  same  transaction  (xxxvii.  56)  will  be 
sufficiently  estabhshed,  the  notice  of  the  maridmt 
provinces  alone  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  being 
explicable  on  the  ground  of  their  being  best  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  For  the  connec- 
tion between  Lydia  and  the  Lud  and  Ludim  of  the 
<).  T.,  '••^  LuDi.M.  Lydist  is  included  in  the 
'■  Asia  "  of  the  N.  T.  W.  L.  B. 

LYD'IA  (AuSi'a:  \_Ly'Un']),  the  first  European 
«;on\ert  of  St.  Paul,  and  afterwards  his  hostess 
during  his  first  stay  at  Philippi  (.Acts  i^vi.  14,  15, 
also  40).  She  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  (<r€j8o/x€Vrj 
rhv  ®e6v)  at  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  coming; 
and  it  was  at  the  .lewish  Sabbatli-worship  by  the 
side  of  a  stream  (ver.  13)  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  reached  her  heart.  She  was  probably  only 
a  temix)rary  resident  at  Philippi.  Her  native  place 
was  Thvai-ika,  in  the  province  of  Asia  (ver.  14; 
Kev.  ii.  18),  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
through  her,  indirectly,  the  Gospel  may  have  come 
into  that  very  district,  where  St.  Paul  himself  had 
recently  been  forbidden  directly  to  preach  it  (Acts 
xvi.  6).  Thyatira  was  famous  for  its  dyeing-works; 
and  Lydia  was  connected  with  this  trade  {wop(pvp6- 
TTwKis],  either  as  a  seller  of  dye,  or  of  dyed  goods. 
We  infer  that  she  was  a  person  of  considerable 
wealth,  partly  from  the  fiict  that  she  gave  a  home 
to  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  conversion  of  her  "  household," 
under  which  term,  whether  children  are  included 
or  not,  slaves  are  no  doulit  comprehended.  Of 
Lydia's  character  we  are  led  to  form  a  high  esti- 
mate, from  her  candid  reception  of  the  Gospel,  her 
urgent  hospitality,  and  her  continued  friendship 
to  Paul  and  Silas  when  they  were  persecuted. 
Whether  she  was  one  of  "  those  women  who  lal.ored 
with  Paul  in  the  Gospel"  at  Philippi,  as  mentioned 
nfterwards  in  the  Epistle  to  that  ])lace  (Phil.  iv. 
'i),  it  is  impossible  to  say..  As  regards  her  name, 
hough  it  is  certainly  curious  that  Thyatn-a  was  in 
the  district  anciently  called  "  Lydia,"  there  seems 
10  reason  for  doubting  that  it  was  simijly  a  proper 
name,  or  for  supposing  with  Grotius  that  she  was 
"ita  dicta  a  solo  natali."  J.  S.  H. 

LYSA'NIAS  {A.vffavias '■  If^ysanins]),  men- 
tii->ned  by  St.  Luke  in  one  of  his  chronological 
piissages  (iii.   1)  as  being  tetrarch  of  Abilene 
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(('.  e.  the  district  round  Abila)  in  the  15th  year  of 
Tiberius,  at  the  time  when  Herod  Antipas  wat 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  Herod  Philip  tetrarch  of 
Ituraa  and  Trachonitis.  It  happens  that  Josephus 
speaks  of  a  prince  named  Lysanias  who  ruled  over 
a  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanon  in  th* 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  he  also 
mentions  Abilene  as  associated  with  the  name  of  a 
tetrarch  Lysanias,  while  recounting  e»ents  of  the 
reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.  These  circum- 
stances have  given  to  Strauss  and  others  an  oppor- 
tunity for  accusing  the  Evangelist  of  confusion  and 
error :  but  we  shall  see  that  this  accusation  rests  on 
a  groundless  assumption. 

AV'hat  Josephus  says  of  the  Lysanias  who  was 
contemporary  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (t.  e.  who 
lived  60  years  before  the  time  referred  to  by  St. 
Luke)  is,  that  he  succeeded  his  father  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Jlennaeus,  in  the  government  of  Chalcis, 
under  Mount  Lebanon  {B.  J.  i.  13,  §  1;  Ant.  xiv. 
7,  §  4) ;  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  in- 
stance of  Cleopatra  {Ant.  xv.  4,  §  1),  who  seems  to 
have  received  a  good  part  of  his  territory.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  AbUa  is  not  specifie<l  here  at  all, 
and  that  Lysanias  is  not  called  tetrarch. 

What  Josephus  says  of  Abila  and  the  tetrarchy 
in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  {i.  e.  about 
20  years  after  the  time  mentioned  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel)  is,  that  the  former  emperor  promised  the 
"tetrarchy  of  Lysanias"  to  Agrippa  (Ant.  xviii.  6. 
§  10),  and  that  the  latter  actually  gave  'm  him 
"  Abila  of  Lysanias  "  and  the  territory  near  Leba- 
non (Ant.  xix\  5,  §  1,  with  B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  8). 

Now,  assuming  Abilene  to  be  included  in  both 
cases,  and  the  fornjer  Lysanias  and  the  latter  to  be 
identical,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  prince  of  the 
same  name  and  family  from  having  reigned  as 
tetrarch  over  the  teiritory  in  the  intermediate 
period.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Lysanias  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  the  second  instance  is  actu- 
ally the  prince  referred  to  by  St.  Luke.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  contradiction,  we  obtain  from  the 
Jewish  historian  a  confirmation  of  the  Evangelist; 
and  the  argument  becomes  very  decisive  if,  as  some 
think,  Abilene  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  territory 
mentioned  in  the  story  which  has  reference  to  Cleo- 
patra. 

Fuller  details  are  given  in  Davidson's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  N.  T.  i.  214-220;  and  there  is  a  good 
brief  notice  of  the  subject  in  Kawlinson's  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1859,  p.  203  [p.  200,  Amer.  ed.], 
and  note  113.  J.  S.  H. 

LYS'IAS  {Avffias),  a  nobleman  of  the  blood- 
royal  (1  Mace.  iii.  32;  2  Mace.  xi.  1),  who  was 
entrusted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (cir.  B.  c.  160) 
with  the  government  of  southern  Syria,  and  the 
guardianship  of  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator  (1  INIacc. 
iii.  32;  2  Mace.  x.  11).  In  the  execution  of  his 
office  Lysias  armed  a  very  considerable  force  against 
Judas  jNIaccabaeus.  Two  detachments  of  this  army 
under  Xicanor  (2  Mace,  viii.)  and  Gorgias  were 
defeated  by  the  Jews  near  Emniaus  (1  Mace.  iv.). 
and  in  the  following  year  Lysias  himself  met  with 
a  much  more  serious  reverse  at  Bethsura  (a.  c.  165), 
which  was  followed  by  the  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Shortly  after  this,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died 
B.  c.  164,  and  Lysias  assumed  the  government  as 
guardian  o''  his  son,  who  was  yet  a  child  (App. 
Syr.  46,  ivaerh  iratSioV,  1  Mace.  vi.  17).  The 
war  against  the  Jews  was  renewed,  and,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  Lysias,  who  took  the  young  king 
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with  liim,  captured  Betlisura,  and  was  besiegiiir; 
Jerusalem,  when  he  received  tidings  of  the  approach 
of  I'hilip,  to  whom  Ajitiochus  had  transferred  tiie 
guardianship  of  the  prince  (1  Mace.  vi.  18  ff. ;  2 
Mace.  xiii.).  He  defeated  Philip  (u.  c.  16.3),  and 
was  supported  at  Rome ;  but  in  the  next  year,  to- 
gether with  his  ward,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius Soter  [De.mkthius  I.],  who  put  them  both 
to  death  (1  Jlacc.  vii.  2-4;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2;  Jos. 
Anl.  xii.  12,  §§  15,  IG;  App,  Syr.  cc.  45-47;  I'olyb. 
xxxi.  15,  19). 

There  are  considerable  differences  between  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  with  regard 
to  the  campaigns  of  Gorgias  and  the  subsequent 
one  of  Ljsias:  the  former  places  the  defeat  of 
Lysias  in  the  reign  of  Autiochus  Ejiiphanes  before 
the  purification  of  the  Temple  (1  I\lacc.  iv.  26-35), 
the  latter  in  the  reign  of  Autiochus  Eupator  after 
the  purification  (2  Mace.  x.  10,  xi.  1,  <tc.).  There 
is  no  sufficient  groimd  for  believing  that  the  events 
recorded  are  different  (Patricius,  Be  Consensu 
Mdcc.  §§  xxvii.  xxxvii.),  for  the  mistake  of  date  in 
2  Maccabees  is  one  which  might  easily  arise  (comp. 
Wernsdorf,  De  fide  Mace.  §  Ixvi. ;  Grimm,  ml  2 
Mace.  xi.  1).  The  idea  of  (irotius  that  2  Mace. 
li.  and  2  Mace.  xiii.  are  duplicate  records  of  the 
same  event,  in  spite  of  Ewald's  support  {Gtselikhte, 
iv.  365  note),  is  scarcely  tenable,  and  leaves  half 
the  diflBculty  unexplained.  B.  F.  W. 

*  LYS'IAS  {\vffia.s)  surnamed  Claudius 
(KAauSios)  was  the  Homan  .chiliareh  ("chief  cap- 
tain,'' A.  V.)  who  commanded  tlie  garrLson  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  procuratorship  of  Felix  (A.  D.  50). 
See  Wieseler's  Chronukxjie,  p.  88.  It  was  he  who 
rescued  Paul  from  the  Jewish  n^ob  when  they  were 
;d)out  to  kill  him  for  alleged  profanation  of  the 
Tem|ile  (Acts  xxi.  32  ff ).  Of  his  two  names,  Lysias 
reminds  us  of  his  Greek  origin,  and  (laudilis  of  his 
assumption  of  the  rights  of  a  l!oman  citizen, 
which  (see  Acts  xxii.  28)  he  had  acquired  by  pur- 
chase. [CrriZKXSiiir.]  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  this  Lysias  out  of  the  Acts;  but  what  we  learn 
there  is  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  him. 
He  arrested  the  scourging  of  Paul  as  soon  as  he 
knew  that  he  was  a  lloman  citizen.  He  allowed 
him  to  speak  to  his  countrymen  in  self-defense, 
and  rescued  him  from  their  rage  on  hearing  his 
dedaration  that  (jod  had  sent  him  to  preach  the 
Messiah  to  the  heathen.  He  lodged  him  for  safety 
in  the  castle,  took  him  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the 
Je-.rish  Council  when  they  were  about  to  tear 
him  in  pieces,  and  on  being  informed  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  kill  him,  sent  him  by  night,  under  an 
escort  of  Itoman  soldiers,  to  Felix  at  Cse.sarea. 

Luke  has  preserved  to  us  the  letter  which  Lysias 
wrote  to  I'elixon  that  occasion  (Acts  xxiii.  26-30). 
The  letter  contains,  on  one  point,  a  palpalilc  mis- 
statement, proccaling  of  course  not  from  Luke  wlio 
copied  the  letter,  but  from  Lysias  by  whom  it  was 
written.  Lysias  states  as  his  reason  for  rescuing 
Paul  with  such  promptness  from  the  Jews  that  he 
learned  (^afliv  on,  etc.)  that  he  was  a  Koman 
citizen  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  he  knew  nothing  of  Paul's 
rank  till  after  he  had  taken  him  into  custody,"  and 
was  even  on  the  p<iint  of  putting  him  to  torture. 
Meyer  very  properly  points  out  this  deceit  as  a 
mark  of    the  genuineness  of   the  letter   (Ajxjikl- 


a  •  To  evade  this  conclusion  some  rosolvo  ij.a6u)v 
Into  Kai  iiioBov.  as  if  the  cliiliarcli  iparnol  tlie  fart 
af  the  cltizeDsbip  uftvr  the  urn-bt.     liut  there  is  no 
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f/esc/i!cfile,  p.  450).  It  was  natural  that  the  subaJ. 
tern  should  wish  to  gain  as  much  credit  as  p>ssibi« 
with  his  superior.  It  might  be  presumed  tliat  the 
minute  circumstances  would  be  unknown  to  Felix. 
We  detect  the  inconsistency  because  we  have  in 
our  hands  Luke's  narrative  as  well  as  the  letter. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  Luke  obtained  a  copy 
of  this  document.  It  pertained  to  a  judicial  process 
concerning  which  Felix  might  have  to  give  account. 
It  would  therefore  be  presened.  Luke  no  doubt  was 
at  Crcsarea  duriiig  the  two  years  that  Paul  was  con- 
fined there.  He  would  naturally  wish  to  know  how 
the  Apostle's  case  had  been  represented  to  the  pro- 
curator, and  may  even  at  that  time  have  formed  his 
purpose  to  write  the  Acts.  Considering  his  inquisi- 
tive habits  (mentioned  at  the  begiiming  of  his  Gos- 
pel) we  can  easily  believe  that  he  would  find  means, 
in  some  way,  to  see  the  letter,  or  at  all  events  to 
learn  its  purport  (Acts  xxiii.  25).  Luke's  express- 
ion (fTTiffT.  Trepiexovvciv  rhi/  tvttov  tovtov)  inti- 
mates that  it  is  the  substance  rather  than  the  fuU 
words  of  the  letter,  that  he  reports  to  us.  An  inci- 
dental value  of  the  document  is  that  it  transmits 
to  us  an  official  Itoman  testimony  to  the  integrity 
of  Paul's  cliaracter.  H. 

LYSIM'ACHUS  (Au<n>ax«s,  {tnder  of 
stri/'e,  peace-maker:  Lysimaclnis]).  1.  "A  son 
of  PtoleniKus  of  Jerusalem  "  (A.  IlToAf/Uoioii  i 
iv  'Upovffa\rifx),  the  Greek  translator  of  the  book 
of  Esther  (iiriaToXri-  Comp.  Esth.  ix.  20),  accord- 
ing to  the  subscription  of  the  LXX.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  translator 
was  also  the  author  of  the  additions  made  to  the 
Hebrew  text.     [Esthek.] 

2.  A  brother  of  the  high-priest  Menelaus,  who 
was  left  by  him  as  his  deputy  (SidSoxos)  during 
his  absence  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  His  tyranny 
and  sacrilege  excited  an  insurrection,  during  which 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  people  cir.  is.  c. 
170  (2  ]\Iacc.  iv.  29-42).  The  Vulgate,  by  a  mis- 
translation ("  Menelaus  amotus  est  a  sacerdotio, 
succedente  Lysimacho  fratre  suo  "  2  Mace.  iv.  29) 
makes  Lysimachus  the  successor  instead  of  the 
deputy  of  Menelaus.  B.  l'\  W.. 

LYSTKA  (Avffrpa  [neuter  pi.  Acts  xiv.  8  and 
2  Tim.  iii.  11,  but  fern,  sing..  Acts  xiv.  6,  21,  and 
xvi.  1 :  Lystrn,  also  sing,  and  pi.] )  has  two  points 
of  extreme  interest  in  connection  respeeti\ely  with 
St.  Paul's  first  and  second  missionary  journeys  — 
(1)  as  the  place  where  divine  honors  were  oflered  to 
him,  and  where  he  was  presently  stoned;  (2)  as  the 
home  of  his  chosen  companion  and  fellow-missionary 
TiMoriiKus. 

We  are  told  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  .Acts,  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  driven  by  persecution  from 
IcoMU.M  (ver.  2),  proceeded  to  Lystra  and  its 
neigiil)orhood,  and  there  preached  the  (;os|)el.  In 
the  course  of  this  .service  a  remarkable  miracle  was 
worked  in  the  healing  of  a  lame  man  (ver.  8).  This 
occurrence  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  peo|)le  of  the 
place,  that  they  supposed  that  the  two  gods,  Mek- 
CUKY  and  Jurrricn,  who  were  said  by  the  poets  to 
have  formerly  visited  this  district  in  human  form 
[Lycauma]  had  again  bestowe<l  on  it  the  same 
favor,  and  consequently  were  proceeding  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  strangers  (ver.  13).     The  .Apostles 


example  of  Buch  a  use  of  the  participle  In  tUe  N.  X 
(See  Winer,  N.  T.  Gram.  §  46,  2.)  U. 
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rejecied  this  worship  with  horror  (ver.  14).  and 
St.  I'aul  addressed  a  speech  to  them,  turning  their 
minds  to  the  true  Source  of  all  the  blessings  of 
nature.  The  distinct  proclamation  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  implied,  inas- 
much as  a  church  was  founded  at  Lystra.  The 
adoration  of  the  Lystrians  was  rapidly  followed  by 
a  change  of  feeling.  The  persecuting  .Jews  airived 
from  Antioch  in  Pisidia  and  Iconium,  and  had  such 
influence  that  Paul  was  stoned  and  left  for  dead 
(ver.  19).  On  his  recovery  he  withdrew,  with 
Barnabas,  to  Derbe  (ver.  20),  but  before  long 
retraced  his  steps  through  Lystra  (ver.  21),  encour- 
aging the  new  disciples  to  be  steadfast. 

It  is  evident  from  2  Tim.  iii.  10,  11,  that 
Timotheus  was  one  of  those  who  witnessed  St. 
Paul's  sufferings  and  courage  on  this  occasion :  and 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  his  conversion  to 
Christianity  resulted  partly  from  these  circum- 
stances, combined  with  the  teaching  of  his  .Jewish 
mother  and  grandmother,  Eunice  and  Loi.s  (2  Tim. 
i.  5).  Thus,  when  the  Apostle,  accompanied  by  Silas, 
came,  on  his  second  missionary  journey,  to  this 
place  again  (and  here  we  should  notice  how  accu- 
rately Derbe  and  Lystra  are  here  mentioned  in  the 
inverse  order),  Timotheus  was  already  a  Christian  | 
(Acts  xvi.  1).  Here  he  received  circumcision,  "  be- 
cause of  the  Jews  in  those  parts"  (ver.  3);  and 
from  this  point  began  bis  connection  with  St.  Paul's 
travels.  We  are  doubly  reminded  here  of  Jewish 
residents  in  and  near  Lystra.  Their  first  settle- 
ment, and  the  ancestors  of  Timotheus  among  them, 
may  very  probably  be  traced  to  the  estalilislmient 
of  Babvlonian  Jews  in  Phrygia  by  Antiochus  three 
centuries  before  (.Joseph.  ^w<.  xii.'3,  §4).  Still 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  influential  Jewish 
population  at  Lystra:  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
synagogue ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene 
described  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  xiv.)  is  thoroughly 
heathen.  AVith  regard  to  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely stated  that  he  was  ever  in  Lystra  again, 
but  from  tlie  general  description  of  the  route  of  the 
third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xviii.  23)  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  was. 

Lystra  was  undoubtedly  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  great  plain  of  Lycaonia;  and  there  are  very 
strong  reasons  for  identifying  its  site  with  the  ruins 
called  £in-bir-Kilisseli,  at  the  ba.se  of  a  conical 
mountain  of  volcanic  structure,  named  the  Kara- 
dru/h  (Hamilton,  Ees.  in  A.  ^f.  li.  313).  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a  great  number  of  churches:  and  it 
should  be  noticed  that  Lystra  has  its  jiost-apostolic 
Christian  history,  the  names  of  its  bishops  appear- 
ing in  the  records  of  early  councils. 

Pliny  (v.  42)  places  this  to»vn  in  Galatia,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  4,  12)  in  Isauria:  but  these  statements 
are  quite  consistent  with  its  being  placed  in  Ly- 
caonia by  St.  Luke,  as  it  is  by  Hierocles  (Synecd. 


a  Gesenitis  {Th.es.  811a)  suggests   that   the  name 
may  have   been   originally   HS/^,   the    7  having 

changed  iuto  1?,  in  accordance  with  Phoenician  custom. 
(See  also  Fiirst,  Hdwb.  766  6 ;  though  he  derives  the 
name  itself  from  a  root  signifying  depression  —  low- 
land.) It  is  perhaps  some  support  to  this  idea,  that 
Eusebius  in  the  Onomnsticon  gives  the  name  MaAaiea, 
iud  that  the  LXX.  read  in  one  passage  "  Amalek,"  as 
ibove.  Is  it  not  also  possible  that  in  2  .Sam.  viii.  12 
■'Amalek'-  may  more  accurately  be  Maacah  ?  At 
least,  no  campaign  against  Amalek  is  recorded  in  these 
ware  —  none    since   that    before    the   death  of  Saul 
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p.  675).  As  to  its  condition  in  heathen  times,  it 
is  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  words  m  Acts  xiv 
13  {tov  Albs  rod  uvtos  nph  rrj^  Tr6?\.fws)  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  wa'3  under  the  tutelage 
of  Jupiter.  Walch,  in  his  Spicikf/ium  AntiquU'itun 
Li/strenslum  (Diss,  in  Acta  Apostolorwn,  Jena 
1706,  vol.  iii.),  thinks  that  in  this  passage  a  statue 
not  a  temple,  of  the  god  is  intended.       J.  S.  H. 

*  The  Apostle  in  his  speech  to  the  Lystrians 
addressed  heathen  and  idolaters.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  line  of  thought  hinted  here  in  regard 
to  the  means  of  knowledge  furnished  by  the  light 
of  nature  concerning  the  existence  of  God  and  his 
attributes  with  the  fuller  reasoning  on  this  subject 
in  Eom.  i.  19  AT.  The  similarity  (see  also  Acts 
xvii.  24  ff.)  is  precisely  such  as  we  should  expect 
on  the  supposition  that  he  who  wrote  the  epistle 
delivered  the  sijeech.  There  is  also  some  diversity, 
but  of  the  kind  which  arises  from  applying  the  same 
system  of  truth  to  different  occasions.  Luke  as- 
signs the  speech  to  its  proper  place  in  the  history. 
Among  the  Lycaonians  whose  local  traditions  were 
so  peculiar,  it  is  less  surprising  that  the  gross 
anthropomorphism  should  show  itself,  which  called 
fortli  the  Apostle's  remonstrance  and  led  him  to 
correct  the  eiTor.  The  reader  will  find  a  good 
analysis  of  the  argument,  with  exegetical  remarks, 
in  Stier's  Reden  dtr  Apostel,  ii.  1--29.  H. 


M. 

MA'ACAH  (HDra  [perh.  depression, 
Fiirst]:  Maaxal  Alex.  MaaxaB-  ^(<t"ch<l).  1. 
The  mother  of  Absalom  =  Maachau  5  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3). 

2.  :Maacah,  and  (in  Chron.)  Maachah:  in 
Samuel  'AyuaA^K,"  and  so  Josephus;  in  Chron. 
[Vat.  FA.]  Mooxo  ="id  Mc^xa!  Alex,  in  both 
[rather,  in  2  Sam.]  Maaxa,  [in  Chron.  Max", 
McDX«-]  ^fiichali,  Mndchu.  A  small  kingdom  in 
close  proximity  to  Palestine,  wliich  appears  to  have 
lain  outside  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14)  and  IJashan  (Josh. 
xii.  5).  These  districts,  probably  answering  to 
the  Ltjdh  and  Jauldn  of  modern  Syria,  occupied 
the  space  from  the  Jordan  on  the  west  to  Salcah 
{Sull:h(id)  on  the  east  and  Mount  Hermon  on  the 
north.  There  is  therefore  no  alternative  but  to 
place  Maacah  somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  Lejah, 
in  the  country  that  lies  between  that  remarkable 
district  and  the  Suja,  namely  the  stony  desert  of 
el-Kra'>  (see  Kiepert's  vrnp  to  Wetzstein's  Hauran, 
etc.,  1860),  and  which  is  to  this  day  thickly  studded 
with  villages.  In  these  remote  eastern  regions  was 
also  probably  situated  Tibchath,  Tebach,  or  Betach, 
which  occurs  more  than  once  in  connection  with 
Maacah  c  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8;  Gen.  xxii.  24;  2  Sam. 


(1  Sam.  XXX.),  which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  in  thia 
catalogue. 

*  The  reading  Maa^a  instead  of  MaXaica  is  adopted 
by  Larson-  and  Parthey  in  their  edition  of  the  Onomas 
licnn  of  Eusebius  (Berlin,  1862)  on  the  authority  of  the 
Codex  Leidensis.  A. 

b  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  name  Craj' 
attached  to  the  great  stony  plain  north  of  Marseilles. 

c  The  ancient  versions  do  not  assist  us  much  in 
fixing  the  position  of  Maacah.     The  Syriac  I'cshito  is 

1  Chr.  xix  has  Choron,  >;_>■>•  If  this  could  b« 
identified  with  el-  Ghana,  thfe  district  east  of  HuUchai, 
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vui.  8).  Maac.ili  is  sometimes  asMiiniecl  U>  have] 
l)een  situated  al.out  AuEiy-nKTii-MAACAii;  but, 
if  AMI  1)6  tiie  modern  representative  of  that  town, 
tliis  is  liardly  prohable,  as  it  would  bring  tiie  king- 
dom of  iMaacah  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  witliin  tlie 
"ctual  liiiAits  of  Isi-ael.  It  is  iwssilile  that  the  town 
was  a  colony  of  the  nation,  though  even  this  is 
rendered  questionable  by  the  conduct  of  Joab  to- 
w;u-ds  it  (2  Sam.  xx.  22).  That  implacable  soldier 
would  hardly  have  left  it  standing  and  unharmed 
bad  it  been  the  city  of  those  who  took  so  prominent 
a  part  against  him  in  the  Ammonite  war. 

That  war  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Waacathites  came  into  contact  with  Israel,  when 
their  king  assisted  the  Bene-.Ammon  [sons  of  A.] 
against  Joab  with  a  force  which  he  led  himself 
(2  Sam.  X.  G,  8;  1  Chr.  xix.  7.  In  the  first  of 
these  passages  "of"  is  inaccurately  omitted  in  the 
A.  v.).  The  small  extent  of  the  country  may  lie 
inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  this 
force  with  that  of  the  people  of  Zobah.  Islitob,  and 
Kehob  (2  Sam.  x.  G),  combined  with  tlie  expression 
"  his  jxx^ple  "  in  1  Chr.  xix.  7,  wliich  perhaps  im- 
ply that  a  thousand  men  were  the  whole  strength 
of  his  army.     [Maaciiatiii.] 

'l"o  the  connection  which  is  always  implied  be- 
tween JIaacah  and  Geshur  we  have  no  clew.  It  is 
perhaps  illustratwl  by  the  fact  of  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Geshur  —  wife  of  David  and  mother 
of  Absalom  —  being  named  Maacah.  G. 

MA'ACHAH  (nSVri  [as  above]:  Moxa; 
Alex.  Mojxa :  Af'ifi(/i(i).  1.  The  daugliter  of 
Nahor  l)y  his  concubine  lieumah  (Gen.  xxii.  2-t). 
Kwald  connects  her  name  with  the  district  of  Jla- 
achah  in  the  Ilcrmon  range  {O'tsc/i.  i.  414,  note  1). 

2.  (Moaxo:  [Vat.  A/x-nca.])  The  father  of 
Achish,  who  was  king  of  Gath  at  the  beginning 
of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  ii.  39).     [Maocii.] 

3.  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  xi.  21,  Maaxav.]  The 
daughter,  or  more  probably  grand-daughter,  of 
Absalom,  named  after  his  motlier;  the  third  and 
favorite  wife  of  Hehoboani,  and  mother  of  Aliijah 
(1  K.  XV.  2;  2  Chr.  xi.  20-22).  Accorfling  to 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  10,  §  1)  her  mother  was  Taniar, 
Absalom's  daughter.  Hut  the  mother  of  Aliijah 
is  elsewhere  called  "  Michaiah,  the  daughter  of 
Uriel  of  Gibeah  "  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  The  l,.\X.  and 
Syriac,  in  the  lalter  passage,  have  Maaehah,  as  in 
xi.  20.  If  Michaiah  were  a  mere  variation  of  Ma- 
achah,  as  has  l>een  asserted  (the  resemblance  in 
Knglish  characters  teing  much  more  close  than  in 
Helirew),  it  would  I*  easy  to  understand  tiiat  Uriil 
of  Gil)cah  married  Tamar  the  daughter  of  .Absaliim, 
whose  grand-daughter  therefore  .Majichah  was.  IJut 
it  is  more  probable  that  "  Michaiah  "  is  the  error 
of  a  transcriber,  and  that  "  jMaachah  "  is  the  true 
reading  in  all  cases  (Capelli  Ci  it.  Sncr.  vi.  7,  §  3). 
llniibi;,'ant  proiwsed  to  alter  the  text,  and  to  read 
'•  .M;uu;liah,  the  daugliter  of  Abishalom  (or  .'\b- 
salom ),  the  son  of  Uriel."  During  the  reign  of  her 
grandson  .Vsa  she  occupied  at  the  court  of  Judah 

iind  Bouth  of  tho  Sii/6  (nee  WctzKtcIn,  and  Cyril 
Orahnm),  it  would  Rupport  the  view  hikcn  In  the  text. 
anil  would  hIko  full  in  with  the  nugKCStinn  of  Ewiild 
{Ue.icli.  Hi.  197),  that  the  Su/a  is  connected  with  Zobah. 

Id  Josh.  xiii.  tho  I'eshito  ha«  Kurm,  tTCOiO-D, 
4(  which  the  writer  can  make  nothing.  The  TarRuniP 
Df  Onkalofl,  Jonathan,  und  JcrUHuIrm  have  Aphikeros, 

5'^'^lT-5?  ^"*"'  ^"^^  ■"*'''  ''"'^^ou/i  in  cpelliiig) 
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the  high  position  of  "King's  Mother"  (comp.  1 
K.  ii.  I'J),  which  has  lieen  compared  with  that  of 
tlie  SiiUdun  \'(ili(/t  in  Turkey.  It  may  1«  that  at 
Abijah's  death,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  years 
Asa  was  left  a  minor,  and  Maachah  acted  as  regent, 
like  .\thaliah  under  similar  circumst^mces.  If  this 
conjecture  I;e  correct,  it  would  serve  to  explain  the 
influence  by  which  she  promotetl  the  practice  of 
idolatrous  worship.  The  idol  or  "  horror  "  which 
she  had  made  for  Asherah  (1  K.  xv.  13;  2  Chr 
XV.  IG)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  emblem  of 
I'riapus,  and  was  so  understood  by  the  Vulgate. 
[Idol,  vol.  ii.  p.  1118  6.]  It  was  swept  away  in 
Asa's  reformation,  and  Maachah  was  remo\ed  from 
her  dignity.  Josephus  calls  Maachah  Maxofr?, 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  Maxa.  and  makes  Asa  the 
son  of  Maxaia-  See  Burrington's  Genealoi/its,  i. 
222-228,  where  the  two  Maachahs  are  considered 
distinct. 

4.  (Mwxo-)  T^6  concubine  of  Caleb  the  sou 
of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

5.  {McM>xa)  Jhe  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Geshur,  and  motlier  of  Absalom  (1  Chr.  iii.  2): 
also  called  Maacaii  in  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 
Jo.sephus  gives  her  name  Maxa/J^V  {AnI.  vii.  1.  §  4). 
She  is  .said,  according  to  a  Hebrew  tradition  re- 
corded by  Jerome  ( (^«.  /Itl/r.  in  Jii<j.),  to  have 
been  takmi  hs  David  in  battle  and  added  to  the 
number  of  his  wives. 

6.  (Motoxa;  Alex.  Mooxa-)  The  wife  of  Ma- 
chir  the  -Manassile,  the  father  or  founder  of  Gilead. 
and  sister  of  Huppim  an(>  Shuppim  (1  Chr.  vii. 
15,  10),  who  were  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
vii.  12).  In  the  I'eshito  Syriac  Maachah  is  made 
the  mother  ofMachir. 

7.  (Moaxo.  [Moa>xaO  Alex,  [in  1  Cbr.  viii.] 
Moaxa.)  i'le  wife  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder 
of  Gibeon,  from  whom  was  descended  the  family 
of  .Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35). 

8.  (Mocoxo  ;  -Mex.  Maxo)  The  father  of 
llanan,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  bod3-guard 
(1  Chr.  xi.  43),  who  is  classed  among  the  wairiors 
selected  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  .lordan.  It 
is  not  ini^jossible  that  ^laachah  in  this  instance 
may  be  tlie  same  as  Syria-Maachah  in  1  Chr.  xix. 
0,  7. 

9.  (Maaxct;  [Vat.  Moxa-])  A  Simeonite,  father 
of  Shephatiali,  prince  of  his  tribe  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  IG).  W.  A.  W. 

*  MA'ACHATH  (nSi:^ :  Moxot/  (Vat. 
-T6/);  Alex.  VlaxaOi-  .Moch'nti),  Josh.  xiii.  13, 
])robalily  a  variation  of  Maacaii  (which  see), 
though  Fiirst  suggests   that  it  may  lie  abbreviated 

from  TlwVQ.  It  occurs  only  as  above,  and  there 
as  patronymic  (in  the  A.  V.,  "  Maachi'thites"). 

II. 
MAACHATHI,         and         MAACH'A- 
THITES,    THE    (Tl^P.an     [patronymic]: 
[K'om.    MaxoO/,    Max^,    Maxorf,   etc. ;    Vat.] 


thU  Is  iirobably  intended  for  the  'Eirucaipof  of 
I'tolcniv.  which  he  mentions  in  coiiipjiny  with  l.iviii*, 
IJiiliirrhoi'.  and  Jiizcr  ('.)  (Sec  Keland,  Pal.  p.  4tt2  ;  and 
compare  the  expression  of  Jo.<iephus  with  regard  tc 
.Mnchariio.  B.  J.  vii.  G,  §  2.)  But  this  would  surely 
he  too  far  south  for  Moacab.    The  Targuni  I'dcudqioD 

has  /liidkorog,  Dn"'p''t33W,  which  rvmaiim  obscure 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  tlut  avery  one  of  Ch«M 
Ddmei  contains  Kr  oi  Oa. 
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Ofiaxadei,  rj  Maxf,  o  Maxaret,  [etc.:]  Alex. 
yiaxaOi,  [MoxoTi,  etc.  :]  Mucli'itlii,  Mncliaii, 
[.l//('(c/('(^/J),  two  words  —  the  funiier  taking  the 
"orm  of  tlic  Hebrew  — which  denote  the  inhabitants 
of  the  small  kingdom  of  M.v.vchah  (Deut.  iii.  14; 
Joah.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11, 13).  Individual  Maachathites 
were  not  unknown  among  the  warriors  of  Israel. 
One,  recorded  simplj'  as  "  son  of  the  ilaachatiiite," 
or  possibly  "  Elipiielet,  son  of  Aliasliai  the  Maach- 
athite  "  (see  Kennicott,  Dissertation,  205,  206),  was 
a  member  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34). 
Another,  Jezaniah,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  rallied 
round  Gedaliah  the  superintendent,  after  the  fii'st 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (.)er.  xl.  8;  2  K.  xxv.  23). 
iCshtemoa  the  JLuicliathite  (1  Chr.  iv.  19)  more 
probably  derives  that  title  from  the  concubine  of 
Caleb  (ii.  48)  than  from  the  Spian  kingdom. 
[Maacah,  2.]  ^G. 

MA'ADAl  [3  syl.]  (^71?'?  [omameiit  of 
Jthucah,  see  Ges.] :  yiooUa-l  [Vat.  MoSeSet;] 
Alex.  MooSeia;  t"A.  AeSia:  MdaJdi),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Hani  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  bad  in- 
termarried with  the  people  of  the  land  (Ezr.  x.  34). 
He  is  called  AIoMuis  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

MAADI'AH  {r\^lV^  [as  above]:  om.  in 
Vat.  MS.  [and  so  in  Rom.  Alex.  FA.i];  Alex, 
[rather  K A. -^J  MoaSias:  .'/"<//« )i  one  of  the  priests, 
or  fimiilies  of  priests,  who  returnec^with  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  5);  elsewhere  (ver.  17)  called 

MOAIHAII.  , 

MA'AI  [2  syl.]  C^^  Qierh.  compissionate, 
Ges.]:  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  Rom.]  'Ai'a;  [VA.i 
MaaV :]  J/rtdj)  one  of  the  Bene- Asaph  [sons  of  A.] 
wiio  took  part  in  the  solemn  musical  service  by 
wiiich  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  after  it 
had  been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

MA'ALEH-ACRAB'BIM  (nb^D 

C'a'Hp^  [ascent  of  scorpions]:  f]  ■irpo(Tava.0aats 
'AKpa^eiV  [Rora.  -0iv;  Alex.  AKpa^fiii/a.]--  asccn- 
sus  Scorpionis).  The  full  form  of  the  name  which  in 
its  other  occurrences  (in  the  original  identical  with 
the  above)  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  ad  "  the  ascent  of" 
[Num.  xxxiv.  4],  or  "  the  going  up  to  [Judg.  i. 
36],  Akral)bim."  It  is  found  only  in  Josh.  xv.  3. 
For  the  probable  situation  of  the  pass,  see  Akkab- 

BIM.  G. 

*  In  Judg.  i.  36  the  marginal  reading  (A.  V.) 
is  jMaale-Akrabbim,  with  "  the  going  up  to  Aknil)- 
bim  "  in  the  text.  The  same  place  is  always  meant, 
and  the  expression  is  as  much  a  proper  name  in 
one  passage  as  another.  H. 

MA'ANI  (Baavi  [Vat.  -vei;  Aid.  MaaW:] 
Banni),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34  identical  with  13ani,  4. 

MA'ARATH  (Hnp??  [naked  place,  i.  e. 
without  trees,  etc.]:  ^ayapdiQ " ;  [.\lex.  Aid.  Ma- 
pa>0:  Comp.  Maapcifl:]  Mareth),  one  of  the  towns 
of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  same  group  which  contains  Halhul,  Beth- 
ZUR,  and  Geuok  (Josh.  xv.  -59).  The  places  which 
occur  in  company  with  it  have  been  identified  at  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  Hebron,  but  Maarath  has 
hitherto  eluded  observation.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  known  to  Eusebius  or  Jerome,  although 

o  The  LXX.  hei\s  represeit  the  Hebrew  Ain  by  y; 
compare  GomorraK 
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its  name  is  mentioned  by  them  {Onomislicon 
"Maroth"). 

By  Gesenius  (  Tlies.  1069  a)  the  name  is  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  openness  or  bareness, 
but  may  it  not  witii  equal  accuracy  and  greater 
plausibiUty  be  derived  from  that  which  has  pro 
duced  the  similar  word,  mearnk,  a  cave?  R 
would  thus  point  to  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Palestine,  one  of  which, 
the  3Iearath-Adullam,  or  cave  of  AduUam,  was 
probably  at  no  great  distance  from  this  very  lo- 
cality. G. 

*  MA'ASAI  (3  syl.)  is  the  correct  form  of  the 
word  which  appears  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Chr.  ix.  12) 
as  Maasiai  or  Maasia.    See  addition  to  Maasiai. 

A. 

MAASE'IAH  [4  syl.]  (n^jb^^K)  [work  of 
Jehovah']:  Uaaaia:  Maasia).  1.  ([Vat,  Meeff- 
(rj}\:]  Alex.  Maao-Tjia;  FA.  Maao-Tja.)  A  descend- 
ant of  Jeshua  the  priest,  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
had  manied  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  divorced  from 
her  (Ezr.  x.  18).  He  is  called  Matthklas  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  19,  but  in  the  margin,  Maasias. 

2.  (Moa-ar)A;  Alex.  Mao-eias;  [Comp.  Maaeria.]) 
A  priest,  of  the  sons  of  Harim.  who  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  at  Eziix"s  command  (Ezr.  x.  21).  Ma- 
ASiAii  in  margin  of  1  Esdr.  ix.  19. 

3.  ([V.at.]  FA.  Maacra(a.)  A  priest  of  the 
sons  of  Pashur,  who  had  married  a  foreisrn  wife  in 
the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  is  called  Mas- 
si.vs  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 

4.  (Alex.  Maao-j/a;  [Vat.]  FA.  Mao-?;;  [Comp. 
Maao-j'os:]  Maasias.)  One  of  the  laymen,  a  de- 
scendant of  Pahath-^Ioab,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  30).  Apparently 
the  same  as  Moosias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  31. 

5.  (Maao-i'aj ;  [Vat.]  FA.  MaSao-jjA.:  Maa- 
sias.) The  father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  priests 
from  the  oasis  of  the  Jordan,  who  assisted  Xehe- 
miah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
23). 

6.  ([Vat.  M.  Maaaaata:]  FA.  Maatraio.)  One 
of  those  who  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when 
he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).  He 
was  probably  a  priest,  but  whether  one  of  those 
mentioned  in  ch.  xir.  41,  42,  is  uncertain.  The 
corresponduig  name  in    1  Esdr.  ix.  43  is  Balsa- 

MUS. 

7.  (Om.  in  LXX.;  [but  Comp.  Maoo-ias.] )  A 
Levite  who  assisted  on  the  same  occasion  in  ex- 
jxiunding  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He 
is  called  .Maianeas  in  1  l^sdr.  ix.  48. 

8.  (Alex.  MoaAo-ia;  F.4.  Maaffain.)  One  of 
the  he.ads  of  the  people  whose  descendants  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

9.  ([Vat.  Maaffeta:  F M.  Mfffem;]  Alex.  MaK 
(Tia.)  Son  of  Baruch  and  descendant  of  Pharez,  the 
son  of  Judah.  His  family  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  5).  In 
the  corresponding  narrative  of  1  Chr.  ix.  5  he  is 
called  AsAiAii. 

10.  (Maao-i'aj:  [FA.  MaraijX:]  Masia.)  A 
Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Sallu,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusa- 
lem after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

11.  (Om.  in  Vat.  AIS. ;  [also  Rom.  Alex.  FA.i] 
Alex,  frather  FA.*]  Maaffias.)  Two  priests  of  this 
name  are  mentioned  (Neh.  xii.  41,  42)  as  taking 
part  in  the  musical  service  which  accompanied  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  .Jerusalem  under  Ezra 
One  of  them  is  probably  the  same  as  6. 
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12.  (Bao-oios;  [Vat.  Mavaaffa.as,  Alex.  Ma«r- 
iraias,  (Joiii|).  Maaaatas,]  I'A.  Macrtas  in  Jer. 
Kxi.  1;  Maaffaias,  .Mcv.  Moirajar, -ler.  xxxvii.  3; 
[Maairaiar,  Alex.  Mo(T<roias,  I'.V.  Maafas,  Jer. 
xxix.  '25.])  Father  of  Zepliaiiiah,  who  was  a 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedeiciah  (Jer.  xxix.  25). 

13.  (Oin.  in  LXX.)  Tlie  father  of  Zedekiah  the 
false  iimiihct,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah  (.ler.  xxix.   21). 

14.  (^n^bi^tt:  Maa<ra./a,  [Maao-aiay;  Vat. 
MaaacTia,  Macraaias;]  Alex.  Maacrta,  [Maacrtas; 
KA.  in  ver.  20,  Uaa-aias:]  Maa.^ns),  one  of  the 
Levites  of  the  second  rank,  appointed  by  David  to 
sound  "with  p.salteries  on  Alaraoth,"  when  the 
ark  was  brouglit  from  tiie  house  of  Obed-edom. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  "  porters  "  or  gate-keepers 
for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20). 

15.  ([Honi.  Maaaata;  Vat.  Macrffata;]  Alex. 
Ma<ria-)  The  son  of  Adaiah,  and  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash  king  of 
Judah.  He  assisted  Jehoiada  in  the  revolution  by 
which  Joash  was  placed  on  the  throne  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1). 

16.  (Maaffio?;  [Vat.  A;uo<ra(ay;]  Alex.  Mcur- 
aaias.)  An  oflicer  of  high  rank  (slioter)  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11).  He  was  prob- 
ably a  Levite  (conip.  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4),  and  engaged 
in  a  seuii-niilitary  capacity,  corresponding  to  the 
civic  functions  of  the  judges,  with  whom  the  s/iuler- 
im  are  frequently  coupled. 

17.  (MaoKTias;  [Vat.  Maao-aia?;]  Alex.  Ma- 
(Tias-)  Tlie  "  king's  son,"  killed  by  Zichri  the 
Kphrainiitish  hero  in  the  invasion  of  Judaii  by 
i'ekah  king  of  Israel,  during  tiie  reign  of  Ahaz  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  7).  The  personage  thus  designated  is 
twice  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  "  governor 
of  the  city  "  (1  K.  xxii.  20;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25),  and 
api)ear3  to  have  held  an  office  of  importance  at  the 
Jewish  court  (perhaps  acting  as  viceroy  during  the 
absence  of  the  king),  just  as  the  queen  dowager 
was  honored  witli  tlie  title  of  "  king's  mother " 
(coiiip.  2  K.  xxiv.  12  with  Jer.  xxix.  2),  or  (/ei/irdh, 
i.  e.  "  mistress,"  or  "  powerful  lady."  [M.m.ciiiah, 
8.]     For  the  conjecture  of  Geiger,  see  Jo.vsii,  4. 

18.  (Maoffci;  [Alex.  Maowrias-])  The  governor 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  appointed  by 
the  king,  in  conjunction  with  Shaphan  and  Joah, 
to  superintend  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

19-  (Moairai'ay;  Alex.  Mtwroiay;  [FA.  McuTtas]) 
The  son  of  Shallum,  a  Levite  of  high  rank,  and  one 
of  tiie  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  (.ler.  xxxv.  4;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.x.  I'J). 

20.  (n^DrjD  [refii//e  of  Je/iov<ili,  i.  e.  which 
he  aftbrdsj :  Maatraios;  Alex.  Maa<ratas-  Afuf'siiig, 
.ler.  ixxii.  12;  Alex.  Maaarffatas-  Musing,  Jer.  li. 
59.)  A  priest;  ancestor  of  Baruch  and  tseraiah, 
the  sons  of  Xcriah.  W.  A.  \V. 

MAAS'IAI  [pi-oj}erhj  Ma'asai,  3  syl.] 
CbV^  [■hliin^a/rs  work]  :  Maacala;  Alex.  Ma<ro( : 
Mdnniti),  a  priest  who  aft«r  the  return  from  Mahy- 
Von  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  (I  Chr.  ix.  12).  He  is 
ipparently  the  same  as  Amashai  in  Neii.  xi.  13. 

*  The  forms  Maa.siai  and  Rfaasia  (tiie  latter 
lieing  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  in  the  original 
edition  of  1011  and  other  early  editions)  are  doubt- 
less both  misprints  for  Maasai.  This  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  (ienevan  version,  and   corresponds  with 

tiie  Hebrew  ^ti^y^,  the  word  being  t|ius  pointed  I 
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in  four  MSS.  colL-ted   by  MichAelis  (.see  iiia  liibl 
lltOr.  in  loc. ),  and  also  by  Geseuius  and  1 'iirst. 

A. 
MAASI'AS  (Maaerafaj:  Maasifis).  Tlie  sanu 
as  Masskiah,  20,  the  ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar. 
i.  1). 

*  MA'ATH  (Made:  Mahath),  an  ancestor  of 
Jesus,  according  to  the  genealogy  in  Luke  (iv. 
2C).  A. 

MAAZ  (VV^  [nn(/e7-]:  Mads-  ^f(>os),  son 
of  kani,  the  firstborn  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

MAAZI'AH  (rrnpn  [Je/iovairs  comoUi- 
Hon]:  MaaCia-y  [Vat.  NaSeio;]  FA.  AC<a:  J/a<'- 
zin).  1.  One  of  the  priests  who  signed  the  cove- 
nant with  Xehemiah  (Xeh.  x.  8).  From  the 
coincidence  between  many  of  the  names  of  the 
priests  in  the  lists  of  the  twenty-four  courses  estab- 
lisiied  by  David,  of  those  who  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Xeh.  x.),  and  those  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Xeh.  xii.),  it  would  seem  either 
that  these  names  were  hereditary  in  families,  or 
that  they  were  applied  to  the  families  themselves. 
This  is  evidently  the  case  with  the  names  of  the 
"  heads  of  the  people  "  enumerated  in  Neh.  x. 
14-27. 

2.  (^n^TV^  [see  above]:  Maaaai \  A\ex.  Moo- 
(a\:  ^f(tlldaii.) ,  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David, 
head  of  the  twenty-fourth  course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

!See  the  preceding. 

MAB'DAI  [2  syl.]  iMa0Sat;  [Vat.  Uvya- 
lxafj.Sah  by  union  with  the  preceding  word ;]  Alex. 
Mavdai-  Bdtieas).  The  same  as  Benaiah  (1 
Fsdr.  ix.  34;  see  F^zr.  x.  35). 

MAC'ALON  {MaKa\<iv,  in  both  MSS.:  Bas- 
Uiro),  1  Esdr.  v.  21.  This  name  is  the  equivalent 
of  lAhcii.M.vsii  ill  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Xeheraiah. 

G. 
MACCABEES,  THE  {ol  MuKKaffahi. 
[Macai/^iei]).  This  title,  which  was  originally  the 
surname  of  Judas,  one  of  the  sons  of  IMattathias 
(infr.  §  2),  was  afterwards  extended  to  tiie  heroic 
family  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  rejiresen- 
tati\cs,  and  in  a  still  wider  sense  to  the  Palestinian 
martyrs  in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanea 
[4  -Maccabkes],  and  e\en  to  the  .Mexandriiie  .lews 
who  suffered  lor  their  faith  at  an  earlier  time  [3 
.ALvccAiiKKs].  The  original  term  ^f(lcal/^i  (<5  Mok- 
/cajSoiOf)  has  been  variously  derived.  Some  have 
niaintained  that  it  was  formed  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  sentence, 
"  Who  among  the  gods  is  like  unto  thee,  Jehovah  'r'  " 
(ICx.  XV.  11,  Hebr.  "*,  2,  D,  ^).  which  is  siip|X)scd 
to  have  been  inscrilied  ujwii  the  banner  of  the  pa- 
triots; or,  again,  of  the  initials  of  the  simply  de- 
gcri|itive  title,  "  Mattathias,  a  priest,  the  .son  of 
Joiianan."  liut  even  if  the  custom  of  funning 
such  words  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  at  this 
early  time,  it  is  oiivious  that  such  a  title  would  not 
be  an  individual  title  in  the  first  instiince,  as  .Mac- 
cabee  undoubtedly  was  (1  Mace.  ii.  4),  and  still 
remains  among  the  .lews  (l{aphall,  Jlitl.  of  ,hw*, 
.  24!)).  Moreover  the  orthography  of  the  word  in 
Greek  and  .Syriac  (Fwald,  (kgcliiilite.  iv.  352,  nore) 
(Kiiiits  to  the  form  ^3^^,  and  not  ^2DQ, 
Another  derivation  has  been  proposed,  which 
although  direct  evidence  is  wanting,  seems  satisfac- 
tory.    .Vccording  to  this,  the  word  is  formed  froit 
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n3i?»,  "a  hammer"  (like  Mnlachi,  Evald,  35-3, 
mtt),  yivinjT  a  sense  not  altogfetlier  unlike  that  in 
which  Charles  Mariel  derived  a  surname  from  his 
favorite  weapon,  and  still  more  like  the  Malkus 
Scotorum  and  Malleus  f/cerelicorum  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Although  the  name  Maccabees  has  gained  the 
widest  currency,  that  of  Asniorioeans,  or  JJasmo- 
vxnns,  is  the  proper  name  of  the  family.  The 
arigin  of  this  name  also  has  been  disputed,  but  the 
•^hnous    derivation    from    Chasbmon    (]^tJ?n, 
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'Afrauoif a7os .  comp.  Ges.  T/ies.  534  l>),  great 
grandfalber  of  Mattathias,  seems  certainly  correct 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  a  man,  otherwise  obscure 
;^ave  bis  name  to  the  family,  cannot  now  be  di» 
covered;  but  no  stre.ss  can  be  laid  upon  this  ditti- 
culty,  nor  upon  the  fact  that  in  .lewish  praters 
(Herzfeld,Ce»-t7(.  f/.  Jud.  i.  2<ii)  iMattatbiaa  liimseK 
is  called  Ilashmtmui." 

The  connection  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Maccabwan  family  will  be  seen  from  the  accompaD y- 
ing  table:  — 


The  Asmojj-ean    Family. 

Chasmon  ('  of  the  aona  of  Joarib,'  comp.  1  Chron.  xxiy.  7). 

Johanan  ('luavKijs). 

Simeon  (2w/iiewi',  Simon.     Comp.  2  Pet.  i.  1). 

Mattathias  (Matthias,  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  1,  §  3). 
t  167  B.  c. 

I 


Johanan  (Johannes) 
(Gaddis), 
('  Joseph  "  in  2  Mace.  Tin.  22), 
t  161  B.  c. 


Simon 

(Thassi), 
1 135  B.  c. 


Judas 
(Maccabseus), 
1 161  B.  c. 


Eleazar 
(A  varan), 
t  163  B.  c. 


Jonathan 
(Apphuji), 
t  143  B.  0. 


Judas, 
t  135  B.  c. 


Johannes  Hyrcanua  I. 

t  106  B.  c. 

I 


Mattathias 
t  135  B.  0. 


Daughter  =  Ptolemaeus 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  11,  12). 


Balome  ( Alexandra)  =  Aristobulus  I.      Antigqnua.       Jannseus  Alexander  =  Alexandra.  Son. 

t  105  B.  c.  t  105  B.  c.  t  78  B.  c.  I 


Uyrcanns  II. 
t  30  B.  0. 


Aristobulus  H. 

t  49  B.  c. 
I 


Alexander. 

t  49  B.  c. 


Antigonus. 
t  37  B.  c. 


Mariamne  =  llerod  the  Great, 
t  29  B.  c. 


Aristobulus. 
t  85  B.  c. 


The  original  authorities  for  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees  are  extremely  scanty ;  but  for  the  course 
of  the  war  itself  the  first  liook  of  Maccabees  is  a 
most  trustworthy,  if  an  incomplete  witness.  [Mac- 
CABEKS,  Books  of.]  The  second  book  adds  some 
important  details  to  the  history  ot  the  earlier  part 
of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  events  which  immediate- 
ly preceded  it;  but  all  the  statements  which  it  con- 
tains require  close  examination,  and  must  be 
received  with  caution.  Josephus  follows  1  Mace, 
for  the  period  which  it  embraces,  very  closely,  but 
slight  additions  of  names  and  minute  particulars 
indicate  that  he  was  in  possession  of  other  materials, 
probably  oral  traditions,  which  have  not  been  else- 
where preserved.  On  the  other  hand  thei-e  are 
cases,  in  which,  from  haste  or  carelessness,  he  has 
misinterpreted  his  authority.  From  other  sources 
little  can  Ije  gleaned.  He))rew  and  classical  litera- 
ture furnishes  nothing  more  than  a  few  trifling 
fragments  which  illustrate  JMaccabsean  history.  So 
'ong  an  interval  elapsed  before  the  Hebrew  tra- 
ditions were  committed  to  writing,  that  facta,  when 
not  embodied  in  rites  or  precqjts,  became  wholly 
iistortcd.  Classical  writers,  again,  were  little  likely 
M  chrouicle  a  conflict  which  probsibly  they  could 


not  have  understood.  Of  the  great  work  of  Polyb- 
ius  —  who  alone  might  have  been  expected  to  ai> 
preciate  the  importance  of  the  Jewish  war  —  onl^ 
fragnients  remain  which  refer  to  this  period ;  but 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  Maccabfean  cam- 
paign in  the  corresponding  sections  of  Livy,  who 
follows  \enry  closely  in  the  track  of  the  Greek  his- 
torian, seems  to  prove  tliat  Polybius  also  omitted 
them.  The  account  of  the  .Syrian  kings  in  Appian 
is  too  meagre  to  make  his  silence  remarkable;  but 
indifference  or  contempt  must  be  the  explanation 
of  a  general  silence  which  is  too  wide-spread  to  be 
accidental.  Even  when  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  had 
directed  unusual  attention  to  the  past  fortunes  of 
its  defenders,  Tacitus  was  able  to  dismiss  the  Mac- 
cabsean  conflict  in  a  sentence  remarkable  for  scorn- 
ful carelessness.  "  During  the  dominion  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians,  the  Jews," 
he  says,  "  were  the  most  abject  of  their  dependent 
subjects.  After  the  Macedonians  obtained  the 
supremacy  of  the  East,  King  Antiochu?  endeavored 


a  llerzfeld  derives  the  name  from  DOn,  "  to 


per  stee)  ;  '' 
"  Maccabne.' 


that  it  becmues  in  sense  a  synonym  of 
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to  do  away  with  their  superstition,  atid  iiilroduce 
Greek  habits,  but  was  hindered  by  a  I'artliian  war 
from  reforming  a  most  repulsive  people  "  {tettrri- 
main  <jentem  Tac.  Hist.  v.  8).« 

1.  The  essential  causes  of  tiie  ISIaccabcean  War 
have  been  already  pointed  out  [Antiochl's  IV. 
vol.  i.  p.  IIG  a].  The  annals  of  the  Maccabrean 
family,  "  by  whose  hand  deliverance  was  given  unto 
Isniel"  (1  Mace.  v.  62),  present  the  record  of  its 
progress.  The  standard  of  indei)endence  was  first 
niised  by  JIattatuias,  a  priest  >>  of  the  course  of 
Joarib,  which  was  the  first  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  consequently  of  the 
noblest  blood  (comp.  Jos.  ]l.t.  i. ;  Grimm,  on  1  Mace. 
Li.  1).  The  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
had  akeady  roused  his  indignation,  when  emis- 
saries of  the  king,  headed  by  Apelles  (Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  G,  §  2),  came  to  Modin,  where  he  dwelt,  and 
required  the  people  to  offer  idolatrous  sacrifice  (1 
Mace.  ii.  15,  etc.).  Mattathias  rejected  the  over- 
tiires  which  were  made  to  him  first,  and  when 
a  Jew  came  to  the  altar  to  renounce  his  faith. 
Blew  him,  and  afterwards  Apelles,  "  as  Fhinees  — 
from  whom  he  was  descended — did  unto  Zambri." 
After  this  he  fled  with  his  sons  to  the  mountains 
(b.  c.  1G8),  whither  he  was  followed  by  numerous 
bands  of  fugitives.  Some  of  them,  not  in  close 
connection  with  Mattathias,  being  attacked  on  the 
Sabbath,  offered  no  resistance,  and  fell  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand.  When  JNIattathias  heard  of  the 
disaster  he  asserted  the  duty  of  self-defense,  and 
continued  the  war  with  signal  success,  destroying 
the  idolatrous  altars,  and  restoring  the  observance 
of  the  Law.  He  seems,  howe\er,  to  have  been 
already  advanced  in  years  when  the  rising  was 
made,  and  he  did  not  long  survive  the  fatigues  of 
active  service.  He  died  is.  c.  1G6,  and  "  was 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  at  Modin." 
The  speech  which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to 
his  sons  before  his  death  is  remarkable  as  contain- 
ing the  first  distinct  allusion  to  the  contents  of 
Daniel,  a  book  which  seems  to  have  exercised  the 
most  powerful  influence  on  the  Maccabeean  conflict 
(1  Mace.  ii.  GO;  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  G,  §  3). 

2.  Mattathias  himself  named  Judas  —  appar 
ently  his  third  son  —  as  his  successor  in  directing 
the  war  of  independence  (1  Mace.  ii.  GG).  The 
energy  and  skill  of  "the  Maccaukk  "  (6  Ma*c- 
Kafiaios)^  as  Judas  is  often  called  in  2  Mace,  fully 
justified  his  father's  preference.  It  appears  that  he 
had  already  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  first 
secession  to  the  mountains  (2  Mace.  v.  2<r,  where 
Mattathias  is  not  mentioned);  and  on  receiving 
the  chief  command  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  combining  for  common  action  those  who  were 
still  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  (2  Mace, 
riii.  1).  His  first  enterprises  were  night  attacks 
ind  sudden  surprises,  which  were  best  suited  ta  the 
troops  at  his  disposal  (2  IMacc.  viii  G,  7) ;  and  when 
his  men  were  encouraged  by  these  means,  he  ven- 
tured on  more  important  operations,  and  defeated 
Apollonius  (1  Mace.  iii.  10-12)  and  Seron  (1  Mace, 
iii.  13-24),  who  hearing  of  his  success  came  against 
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him  with  very  superior  forces  at  Beth-boron,  thi 
scene  of  the  most  glorious  victories  of  the  Jews  in 
earlier  and  later  times.  [Beth-iioron.]  Shortly  af- 
terwards Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  resources  hac 
been  impoverished  by  the  war  (1  Mace.  iii.  27-31) 
left  the  government  of  the  Palestinian  provinces  to 
Lysias,  while  he  himself  undertook  an  ex)»edition 
against  I'ersia  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  treasury. 
Lysias  organized  an  expedition  against  Judas;  but 
his  army,  a  part  of  which  had  been  separated  from 
the  main  body  to  eflect  a  surprise,  was  defeated  by 
Judas  at  Enmiaus  with  great  loss  (b.  c.  IGG),  after 
the  Jews  had  kept  a  solemn  fast  at  Mizpeh  (1  Mace 
iii.  4G-53),  and  in  the  next  year  Lysias  himself 
was  routed  at  Bethsura.  After  this  success  Judas 
was  able  to  occupy  Jerusalem  except  the  "  tower  " 
(l  Mace.  vi.  18,  19),  and  he  purified  the  Temple 
(1  Mace.  iv.  3G,  41-53)  on  the  25th  of  Cisleu,  ex- 
actly three  years  after  its  profanation  (1  Mace.  i. 
59  [Dedication];  Grimm,  on  1  Mace.  iv.  59). 
The  next  year  was  spent  in  wars  with  frontier  na- 
tions (1  Mace,  v.);  but  in  spite  of  continued  tri- 
umphs the  position  of  Judas  was  still  precarious. 
In  n.  c.  163  Lysias,  with  the  young  king  Anti- 
ochus Kupator,  took  Bethsura,  which  had  been  for- 
tified by  Judas  as  tl;e  key  of  the  Idum.a-an  border 
(1  Mace.  iv.  61),  after  having  defeated  the  patriots 
who  came  to  its  relief;  and  next  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
when  the  approach  of  Philip,  who  claimed  the 
guardianship  of  the  king,  induced  Lysias  to  guar- 
antee to  the  Jews  complete  liberty  of  religion. 
The  compact  thus  made  was  soon  broken,  but 
shortly  afterwards  Lysias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Demetrius,  a  new  claimant  of  the  throne,  and  was 
put  to  death.  The  accession  of  Demetrius  brought 
with  it  fresh  troubles  to  the  patriot  Jews.  A  large 
party  of  their  countrymen,  with  .\Lcmus  at  their 
head,  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  he  sent  Ni- 
canor  against  Judas.  Nicanor  was  defeated,  first 
at  Ciipharsalama,  and  again  in  a  decisive  liattle  at 
Adasa,  near  to  the  glorious  field  of  Beth-horon 
(n.  c.  IGl,  on  the  13th  Adar;  1  Mace.  vii.  49;  2 
Mace.  XV.  30),  where  he  was  slain.  This  victory 
was  the  greatest  of  Judas's  successes,  and  practi- 
cally decided  the  question  of  Jewish  independence, 
but  it  was  followed  by  an  unexpected  reverse.  Judas 
employed  the  short  inter\al  of  peace  which  followed 
in  negotiating  a  favorable  league  with  the  Bonians. 
But  in  the  same  year,  before  the  answer  of  the 
senate  was  retunied,  a  new  invasion  under  Bac- 
chides  took  place.  '  The  Roman  alliance  seems  to 
have  alienated  many  of  the  extreme  Jewish  party 
from  Judas  {Midr.  //ha/iiikn,  quoted  by  Baphall, 
/lift,  of  .lews,  i.  325),  and  he  was  able  only  to 
gather  a  small  force  to  meet  the  sudden  danger, 
(jf  this  a  large  part  deserted  him  on  the  eve  of  the 

l>allJ/>:    but    tiip    r/iuraao    of  Judaj   was    uofthakcn 

and  he  fell  at  Eleasa,  the  Jewish  Thcrmopylte, 
fighting  at  desperate  odds  against  the  invaders, 
liis  liody  was  recovered  by  his  brothers,  and  buried 
at  Modin  "  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  "  (b.  c. 
1G1).<^ 


a  The  short  notice  of  the  Jews  In  Dlodorus  SIculus 
(I.ih.  xl.,  Ed.  1)  is  singularly  free  from  popular  niig- 
represeutatjona,  many  of  which,  howeTer,  ho  quotes  lui 
used  by  the  counsellors  of  Antiochus  to  urge  the  king 
to  extirpate  the  nanon  [tM.  xxxlv.,  Erl.  1). 

<>  The  later  tradition,  by  a  natural  exaggeration, 
made  blm  bixh-priest.  Cotnp.  Uur^feld,  Orach.  I.  204, 
179. 


c  Judas  (like  Mattiithlas)  Is  represented  In  later 
tinie.s  as  hlKh-pricst.  Even  Joscphus  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §  2) 
speaks  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Judas,  and  also  says 
that  he  was  elected  by  "  the  people  "  on  the  death  of 
Alclnuis  (xii.  10,  §  6).  Hut  It  Is  evident  from  1  Mace, 
ix.  18.  5G,  that  jiidius  died  Bome  time  before  AlolniUfi ; 
and  elsewhere  (Am.  xx.  10,  §  3)  Josephus  liim!»elf  f  iv« 
that  the  high-prlusChood  was  Tocant  for  seTcn  ycait 
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3.  After  the  death  of  Judas  the  patriotic  party 
leems  to  have  been  for  a  sliort  time  wholly  dis- 
organized, and  it  was  only  by  the  pressure  of 
unparalleled  sufferings  that  they  were  driven  to 
renew  the  conflict.  For  this  purpose  they  offered 
the  command  to  Jonathan,  surnamed  Apphus 

(tZ7^3rT,  the  wary),  the  youngest  son  of  Matta- 
thias.  The  policy  of  Jonathan  shows  the  greatness 
of  the  loss  involved  in  his  brother's  death.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  maintain  liimself  in  the  open 
country,  but  retired  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Jor- 
dan (1  Mace.  ix.  42),  where  he  gained  some  advan- 
tage over  Bacchides  (b.  c.  161),  who  made  an 
attempt  to  hem  in  and  destroy  his  whole  force. 
Not  long  afterwards  Alcimus  died  (b.  C.  160),  and 
Uaccliides  losing,  as  it  appears,  the  active  support 
of  the  Cirecizing  party,  retired  from  Palestine. 
Meanwhile  Jonathan  made  such  use  of  the  interval 
of  rest  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  his  Jewish  enemies; 
and  after  two  years  Bacchides,  at  tlieir  request, 
again  took  the  field  against  Jonathan  (».  C.  158). 
This  time  he  seems  to  have  been  but  feebly  sup- 
ported, and  after  an  unsuccessful  campaign  he 
accepted  terms  which  Jonathan  proposed ;  and 
after  his  departure  Jonathan  "judged  the  people 
at  Michmash  "  (1  Mace.  ix.  73),  and  gradually 
extended  his  power.  The  claim  of  Alexander  Balas 
to  the  Syrian  crown  gave  a  new  imiDortance  to  Jon- 
athan and  his  adherents.  '  Demetrius  I.  empowered 
him  to  raise  an  army,  a  permission  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  evacuation  of  all  the  outposts  occupied 
by  the  Syrians  except  Bethsura,  but  -lonathan  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  refused  the  lib- 
eral offers  which  Demetrius  made,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Jews  had  resolved  to  join  his  rival  (b.  c. 
153).  The  success  of  Ale.xander  led  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Jonathan,  who  assumed  the  high-priestly 
office  after  the  royal  nomination  «  at  the  Feast  of 
Taliernacles  (1  Mace.  x.  21),  '-the  greatest  and 
holiest  feast  "  (.foseph.  Ant.  viii.  4,  §  1);  and  not 
long  after  he  placed  the  king  under  fresh  obliga- 
tions by  the  defeat  of  .\pollonius,  a  general  of  the 
younger  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  x.).  [Apollomus.] 
On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demetrius  II.,  in  spite 
of  the  reverse  which  he  had  experienced,  sought  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  Jews  (b.  c.  145) ;  but  after 
receiving  important  assistance  from  them  he  failed 
to  fulfill  his  promises,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
Antiochus  VI.,  Jonathan  attached  himself  to  his 
party,  and  though  he  fell  into  a  position  of  great 
peril  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  generals 
of  Demetrius.  He  then  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion by  alliances  with  KAiie  and  "  the  Laced:emo- 
•nians"  [Spartans],  and  gained  several  additional 
successes  in  the  field  (b.  c.  144);  but  at  last  fell 
a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Tryphon  (b.  c.  144), 
who  feared  that  he  would  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
design  which  he  had  formed  of  usurping  the  crown 
alter  the  murder  of  the  young  Antiochus  (1  Jlacc. 
xi.  8-xii.  4). 

4.  As  soon  as  Simon,''  the  last  remaining 
brother  of  the  Maccabaean  family,  heard  of  the 
detention  of  Jonathan  in  Ftolemais  by  Tryphon, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriot  party, 


»fter  the  death  of  Alcimus,  and  that  Jonathan  was 
the  first  of  the  Asmonaean  family  who  held  the  office. 
"  It  does  not  appear  that  any  direct  claimant  to  the 
high-priesthood  remained.  Onias  the  younger  wlio 
Inherited  the  claiin  of  his  father  Onias,  the  last  leglt- 
\in«te  high-priest,  had  retired  to  Egypt. 
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who  were  already  beginning  to  despond,  and  effi^c- 
tually  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Syrians.  His 
skill  in  war  had  been  proved  in  the  lifetime  of 
Judas  (1  Mace.  v.  17-23).  and  he  had  taken  an 
active  share  in  the  campaigns  of  Jonathan,  when 
he  was  intrusted  with  a  distinct  command  (1  Mace, 
xi.  59).  He  was  soon  enabled  to  consummate  the 
object  for  which  his  family  had  fought  gloriously, 
but  in  vain.  Tryphon,  after  carrying  Jonathan 
about  as  a  prisoner  for  some  little  time,  put  him  to 
death,  and  then,  having  murdered  Antiochus,  seized 
the  throne.  On  this  ISimon  made  overtures  to 
Demetrius  II.  (b.  c.  143),  which  were  favorably 
received,  and  the  independence  of  the  Jews  was  at 
length  formally  recognized.  'The  long  struggle 
was  now  triumphantly  ended,  and  it  remained  only 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory.  This  Simon  hastened 
to  do.  In  the  noxt  year  he  reduced  "  the  tower"  at 
Jerusalem,  which  up  to  this  time  had  always  been 
occupied  by  the  Syrian  faction ;  and  duri.'g  the 
remainder  of  his  command  extended  and  confirmed 
the  power  of  his  countrymen  on  all  sides,  in  spite 
of  the  hostiUty  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  after 
a  time  abandoned  the  policy  of  Demetrius.  [Cen- 
DEB.EUS.]  The  prudence  and  wisdom  for  which 
he  was  already  distinguished  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  (1  Mace.  ii.  65)  gained  for  the 
Jews  the  active  support  of  Home  (1  i\Iacc.  xv. 
16-21),  in  addition  to  the  confirmation  of  earlier 
treaties.  After  settling  the  external  relations  of 
the  new  state  upon  a  sure  basis,  Simon  regulated 
its  internal  administration.  He  encouraged  trade 
and  agriculture,  and  secured  all  the  blessings  of 
peace  (1  Mace.  xiv.  4-15).  But  in  the  midst  of 
successes  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  domestic  treachery.  Ftolemoeus,  the 
governor  of  Jericho,  his  son-in-law,  aspired  to 
usurp  the  supreme  power,  and  having  invited 
Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  to  a  banquet  in  his 
castle  at  Dok,  he  murdered  them  there  (b.  c.  135, 
1  Mace.  xvi.  11-16). 

5.  The  treason  of  Ptoleniseus  failed  in  its  object. 
Johannes  Hyrcanus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Simon, 
escaped  from  the  plot  by  which  his  life  was  threat 
ened,  and  at  once  assumed  the  government  (b.  c. 
135).  At  first  he  was  hard  pressed  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  and  only  able  to  preserve  Jerusalem  on 
condition  of  dismantling  the  fortifications  and  sub- 
mitting to  a  tribute,  b.  c.  133.  The  fore.gn  and 
civil  wars  of  the  Seleucidse  gave  him  afterwards 
abundant  opportunities  to  retrieve  his  losses.  He 
reduced  Idumaja  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1),  con- 
firmed the  alliance  with  Kome,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  Samaria,  the  hated  rival  of 
Jerusalem,  b.  c.  109.  TJie  external  splendor  of  his 
government  was  marred  by  the  growth  of  internal 
divisions  (.Tos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §§  5,6);  but  John  es- 
caped the  fate  of  all  the  older  members  of  his  family, 
and  died  in  peace  b.  c.  106-5.  His  eldest  son 
Aristobulus  I.,  who  succeeded,  was  the  first  who 
assumed  the  kingly  title,  though  Simon  had  en- 
joyed the  fullness  of  the  kingly  power. 

6.  Two  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Jlacca- 
baean  family  still  remain  to  be  mentioiied.  These, 
though   they  did  not  attain  to  the  leadership  of 

b  He  was  surnamed  "  Thas.si "  (©oo-cti,  @a(r(rCs) ; 
but  the  meaning  of  the  title  is  uncertain.  Michaelis 
(Grimm,  on  1  Mncc.  ii.)   thinks  that  it  represents  tlM 

Chaldee  "'XDin. 
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their  countrymen  like  their  brothers,  shared  their 
fate  —  l-Uesucer  [Klkazah,  8]  hy  a  noble  act  of 
uelf-devotioii,  John  [John,  2],  apjiarently  the  eldest 
jrother,  by  treachery.  The  sacrifice  of  the  fannly 
was  coni[)lete,  and  probably  history  offers  no  parallel 
to  the  undaunted  courajje  witii  wliich  such  a  band 
dared  to  face  death,  one  by  one,  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  holy  cause.  The  result  was  woithy  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  Maccabees  inspired  a  subject-people 
with  independence;  they  found  a  few  personal  fol- 
lowers, and  they  left  a  nation. 

7.  The  great  outlines  of  tlie  Maccabfean  contest, 
which  are  somewhat  hidden  in  the  aimals  thus 
briefly  epitomized,  admit  of  being  traced  with  fair 
distinctness,  though  many  [wints  must  always  re- 
main obscure  from  our  ignorance  of  tlie  numbers 
and  distribution  of  the  Jewish  j^pulation,  and  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  people  at  the  time. 
The  disputed  succes.sion  to  the  .Syrian  throne  (b.  c. 
153)  was  the  political  turning-point  of  the  strug- 
gle, which  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  great 
periods.  During  the  first  period  (n.  c.  108-153) 
the  patriots  maintained  their  cause  with  varying 
success  against  the  whole  strength  of  Syria :  diu-ing 
the  second  (u.  c.  153-139),  they  were  courted  by 
rival  factions,  and  their  independence  was  acknowl- 
edged from  time  to  time,  though  jdedges  given  in 
times  of  danger  were  often  broken  when  the  danger 
was  over.  'J'he  paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem 
is  •■•onspicuous  throughout  the  whole  war.  'ilie 
loss  of  the  Hoiy  city  reduced  the  patriotic  party 
at  once  to  the  ccndition  of  mere  guerilla  bands, 
issuing  from  "the  mountains"  or  "the  wilder- 
ness," to  make  sudden  forays  on  the  neighl)oring 
towns.  This  was  the  first  aspect  of  the  war  (2 
Mace.  viii.  1-7;  comp.  1  Mace.  ii.  45);  and  the 
scene  of  the  early  exploits  of  Judas  was  the  hill- 
country  to  the  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  he 
drove  the  invading  armies  at  the  famous  battle- 
fields of  Beth-hokon  and  Emma  us  (Nicopolis). 
The  occupation  of  Jerusalem  closed  the  first  act  of 
the  war  (n.  c.  165);  and  after  this  Judas  made 
rapid  attacks  on  every  side  —  in  Idumsea,  Amnion, 
Gilead,  (ialilee  —  but  he  made  no  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  countries  which  he  ravaged.  15ethsura 
was  fortified  as  a  defense  of  Jerusalem  on  the  S. ; 
but  the  authority  of  Judas  seems  to  have  iieen 
limited  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
saletn,  though  the  influence  of  his  name  extended 
more  widely  (1  Mace.  vii.  50,  ^  yi)  'lovSu)-  On 
the  death  of  Judas  the  patriots  were  reduced  to  as 
ffre^it  distress  as  at  their  first  rising;  and  as  I3ac- 
chides  held  the  keys  of  the  "  mountains  of  Ephraim  " 
(ix.  50)  they  were  forced  to  find  a  refuge  in  the 
lowlands  near  Jericho,  and  after  some  slight  suc- 
cesses Jonathan  was  allowed  to  settle  at  Michmash 
undisturbed,  though  the  whole  country  remained 
absolutely  under  the  sovereignty  of  Syria.  So  far 
it  seemed  that  little  had  been  gained,  when  the 
contest  between  Alexander  Halas  and  Demetrius  I. 
opened  a  new  period  (u.  c.  153).  Jon.athan  was 
empowered  to  raise  troops:  the  Jewish  hostages 
were  restored ;  many  of  the  fortresses  were  aljan- 
doned;  and  apparently  a  definite  district  wa.s  as- 
signed to  the  goveniment  of  the  high-priest.  The 
former  unfruitful  conflicts  at  lengtli  produced  their 
full  harvest,  'i'he  defeat  at  Kleasa,  like  the  Swiss 
St.  Jacob,  had  shown  the  worth  of  men  who  could 
face  all  odds,  and  no  price  seemed  too  great  to 
secure  their  aid.  When  the  Jewish  leaders  had 
■jnce  obtained  legitimate  power  they  proved  able  to 
majutaiii    it,    though    their    general    succeu    wu« 
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checkered  by  some  reverses.  The  solid  power  o! 
the  national  party  was  seen  by  the  slight  effect 
which  was  produced  by  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Jonathan.  .Simon  was  able  at  once  to  occupy  his 
jdace,  and  carry  out  his  plans.  The  Sy  riaii  gar- 
rison was  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem;  Joppa  was 
occui)ied  as  a  seaport;  and  "four  governments" 
(.Tfaaapa  vofxoi,  xi.  57,  xiii.  37)  — probably  the 
central  parts  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah,  with 
three  districts  taken  from  Samaria  (x.  38,  39)  — 
were  subjected  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
high  priest. 

8.  i'he  Mar,  thus  brought  to  a  noble  issue,  if  less 
famous  is  not  less  glorious  than  any  of  those  in 
which  a  few  brave  men  have  successfully  maintained 
the  cause  of  fi-eedom  or  religion  against  overpower- 
ing niight.  'I'he  answer  of  Judas  to  those  wiio 
counseled  retreat  (1  Mace.  ix.  10)  w.as  as  true- 
hearted  as  that  of  Leonidas;  and  the  exploits  of 
his  followers  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  Dutch,  or  the  Americans. 
It  would  be  e.isy  to  point  out  parallels  in  Macca- 
boean  history  to  the  noblest  traits  of  patriots  and 
martyrs  in  other  countries;  but  it  may  be  enough 
here  to  claim  for  the  contest  the  attention  which  it 
rarely  receives.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  indiffer- 
ence of  classical  writers  were  perpetuated  in  our 
own  days,  though  there  is  no  struggle  —  not  even 
the  wars  of  Joshua  or  David  —  which  is  more  pro- 
foundly interesting  to  the  Christian  student.  For 
it  is  not  oidy  in  their  victory  over  external  diffi-. 
culties  that  the  heroism  of  the  Maccabees  is  con- 
spicuous: their  real  success  was  as  much  imperilled 
by  internal  divisions  as  by  foreign  force.  They 
had  to  contend  on  the  one  hand  against  open  and 
subtle  attempts  to  introduce  Greek  customs,  and 
on  the  other  against  an  extreme  Pharisaic  |)arty. 
which  is  seen  from  time  to  time  opposing  their 
counsels  (1  Mace.  vii.  12-18;  comp.  §  2,  end). 
And  it  was  from  Judas  and  those  whom  he  insjnred 
that  the  old  faith  received  its  last  development  and 
final  impress  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

9.  For  that  view  of  the  Maccabiean  war  which 
regards  it  only  as  a  civil  and  not  as  a  religious 
conflict,  is  essentially  one-sided.  If  there  were  no 
other  evidence  than  the  book  of  Daniel  —  whatever 
opinion  1)6  held  as  to  the  date  of  it  —  that  alone 
would  show  how  deeply  the  noblest  hopes  of  the 
theocracy  were  centred  in  the  success  of  the  strug- 
gle. When  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  thus 
again  turned  with  fresh  power  to  their  ancient  faith, 
we  might  expect  that  there  would  be  a  new  creative 
epoch  in  the  national  literature;  or,  if  the  form  of 
Hebrew  composition  was'already  fixed  by  sacred 
types,  a  prophet  or  psalmist  would  express  the 
thoughts  of  the  new  age  after  the  models  of  old 
time.  Yet  in  part  at  least  the  leaders  of  Macca- 
biean  times  felt  that  they  were  separated  by  a  real 
chasm  from  the  times  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the 
exile.  If  they  looked  for  a  prophet  in  the  futuro 
they  acknowledged  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  whs 
not  among  them.  The  volume  of  the  prophetic 
writings  w.-vs  completed,  and,  as  far  as  ap|)ears,  no 
one  ventured  to  imitate  its  contents.  lUit  the 
llagiographa,  though  they  were  already  long  fixed 
as  a  definite  collection  [Canon],  were  not  equally 
far  removed  from  imitation.  The  ajwcalyijlic  vis- 
ions of  Daniel  [Daniki.,  §  1]  served  as  a  pattern 
for  the  visions  incorporated  in  the  l>ook  of  Enoch 
[Enoch,  Hook  okJ  ;  and  it  ba.s  been  conimonlj 
supposed  that  the  I'sidter  contains  coiniM)gitions  of 
the  Maccnbiian  date.     This  supposition,  which  ia 
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Ht  variance  with  the  best  evidence  which  can  be 
obtained  on  the  history  of  the  Canon,  can  only  be 
received  upon  the  clearest  internal "  proof;  and  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  hyjwthesis  is 
not  as  much  at  variance  witli  sound  interpretation 
as  with  the  history  of  the  Canon.  The  extreme 
forms  of  the  hypothesis,  as  that  of  Hitzig,  who 
represents  Fs.  1,  2,  44,  60,  and  ;U1  the  last  three 
books  of  the  Psalms  (Ps.  73-150)  as  Maccab.van 
(Grimm,  1  }facc.  EM.  §  9,  3),  or  of  Just.  01s- 
hausen  (quoted  by  Ewald,  Jnhrb.  1853,  p.  250  fF.), 
who  is  inclined  to  bring  the  whole  Psalter,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  to  that  date,  need  oidy  be 
mentioned  as  indicathig  the  kind  of  conjecture 
which  finds  currency  on  such  a  sulyect.  The  real 
controversy  is  confined  to  a  much  narrower  field; 
and  the  psalms  which  have  been  referred  with  the 
greatest  show  of  reason  to  the  JMaccabfean  age  are 
Ps.  •14,  00,  74,  79,  80,  83.  It  has  been  argued 
that  all  these  speak  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
house  and  people  of  ( iod  were  exposed  from  heathen 
enemies,  at  a  period  later  than  the  (Japtivity;  and 
the  one  ground  for  referring  them  to  the  time  of 
the  Macc:ibees  is  the  general  coincidence  which  they 
present  with  some  features  of  the  Greek  oppression. 
But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  psalms  in  question 
are  of  a  later  date  than  the  Captivity,  it  by  no 
means  fijUows  that  they  are  Maccaba;an.  On  the 
contrary  tliey  do  not  contain  the  slightest  trace  of 
those  ini'jrnal  divisions  of  the  people  which  were 
the  \n----(:  marked  features  of  the  JIaccaba;an  strug- 
gle. The  dangers  then  were  as  much  from  within 
as  from  v  ithout;  and  party  jealousies  brought  the 
divine  cai;se  to  the  greatest  peril  (Ewald,  Psalinm, 
p.  355).  It  is  incredible  that  a  series  of  Macca- 
l)aean  psalms  should  contain  no  allusion  to  a  system 
of  enforced  idolatry,  or  t»  a  temporizing  priesthood, 
or  to  a  faithless  multitude.  And  while  the  ob- 
scurity which  hangs  over  the  history  of  the  Persian 
supremacy  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Alexander  makes  it  impossible  to  fix  with 
any  precision  a  date  to  which  the  psalms  can  be 
referred,  the  one  glimpse  which  is  given  of  the 
state  of  .lerusalem  in  the  interval  (.Joseph,  AnI.  xi. 
7)  is  such  as  to  show  that  they  may  well  have 
found  some  sufficient  occasion  in  the  wars  and  dis- 
orders which  attended  the  decline  of  the  Persian 
power  (comp.  Ewald).  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  the  arguments  for  a  post-Kabylonian  date 
are  conclusive.  There  is  nothing  in  the  psalms 
themselves  which  may  not  apply  to  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dom; and  it  seems  incret^jlile  that  the  desolation 
of  the  Temple  should  have  given  occasion  to  no 
hymns  of  pious ''  sorrow. 

10.  The  collection  of  the  so-called  Psalms  of 
Solomon  furnishes  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
belief  that  all  the  canonical  psalms  are  earlier  than 
the  .Maccabtean  era.  This  collection,  which  bears 
the  clearest  traces  of  miity  of  authorship,  is,  almost 
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<•  The  lii.«torical  argument  for  the  completion  of  the 
pre.seiit  collectiou  of  the  Psalms  before  the  compilation 
of  Chrouifles  is  very  well  given  by  E.vald  {Ja/irb.  ISo^J, 
4,  pp.  20-32).  In  1  Chr.  xvi.  7-3  3  passages  occur  which 
are  derived  from  Ps.  cv.,  cvi.,  xcvi  ,  of  which  the  first 
two  are  among  the  latest  hymns  in  the  Psalter. 

l)  It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  formula  of 
quotation  prefixed  to  the  words  from  Ps.  Ixxix.  in  1 
Maco.  vii.  17  is  not  that  in  which  Scripture  is  quoted 
in  later  books,  a-s  is  commonly  said.  It  is  not  (i? 
ve'voan-'at,  or  Kara,  to  yeypn^tievov.  hut  Kara  t'ov  \6yoy 
10)4 


beyond  question,  a  true  Maccabaean  work,  '['here 
is  every  reason  to  believe  (Ewald,  Gescliicli/e,  iv. 
343)  that  the  book  was  originally  composed  in 
Hebrew;  and  it  presents  exactly  those  character- 
istics which  are  wanting  in  the  other  (conjectural) 
Maccabaean  Psalms.  "The  holy  ones  "  (oi  oV/oi, 
DT^Dn  [AssiD.EAXs] ;  01  (po^ov/xevoi  rhv  kv- 
piou)  appear  throughout  as  a  distinct  cl.iss,  strug- 
gling against  hypocrites  and  men -pleasers,  who 
make  the  observance  of  the  Law  subservient  to  their 
own  interests  (Ps.  Sol.  iv.,  xiii.-xv.).  The  sanc- 
tuary is  polluted  by  the  abominations  of  professing 
servants  of  God  before  it  is  |)olluted  by  the  heathen 
(Ps.  Sol.  i.  8,  ii.  1  ff,  viii.  8  ft'.,  xvii.  15  ff.).  Na- 
tional unfaithfulness  is  the  cause  of  national  pun- 
ishment: and  the  end  of  trial  is  the  "justification" 
of  God  (Ps.  Sol.  ii.  16,  iii.  3,  iv.  9,  viii.  7  ff.,  ix.). 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  holiness  of  works  set 
up  in  some  passages  which  violates  the  divine  mean 
of  Scripture  (Ps.  Sol.  i.  2,  3,  iii.  9):  and,  while 
the  language  is  full  of  echoes  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  ftel  that  it  wants  something 
which  we  find  in  all  the  canonical  writings.  The 
historical  allusions  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  are  as 
unequivocal  as  the  description  which  they  give  of 
the  state  of  the  -lewish  nation.  An  enemy  "  threw 
down  the  strong  walls"  of  Jeru.salen\,  and  "  Gen- 
tiles went  up  to  the  altar"  (Ps.  Sol.  ii.  1-3;  comp. 
1  JIacc.  i.  31).  In  his  pride  "he  wrought  all 
things  in  .Jerusalem,  as  the  (Jentiles  in  their  cities 
do  for  their  gods"  (Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  16).  "Those 
who  loved  the  ixsseniblies  of  the  saints  (avvaycayas 
daicov)  wandered  (lege  e-KKavuvro)  in  deserts " 
(Ps.  Sol.  xvii.- 19;  comp.  1  .Mace.  i.  54,  ii.  28);  and 
there  "  was  no  one  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  who 
did  mercy  and  truth"  (Ps.  .Sol.  xvii.  17;  comp.  1 
Mace.  i.  38).  One  psalm  (viii.)  appears  to  refer  to 
a  somewhat  later  period.  The  people  wrought 
wickedly,  and  God  sent  upon  them  a  spirit  of  error. 
He  brought  one  "  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  " 
(viii.  16;  comp.  1  Mace.  vii.  1,  —  "  Demetrius  from 
Kome").  "The  princes  of  the  land  met  him 
with  joy"  (1  Mace.  vii.  5-8);  and  he  entered  the 
land  in  safety  (1  Mace.  vii.  9-12,  —  Bacchides  his 
general),  "as  a  father  in  peace"  (1  Mace.  vii.  15). 
Then  "  he  slew  the  princes  and  every  one  wise  in 
counsel"  (1  Mace.  vii.  16)  and  "  pou^d  out  the 
blood  of  those  who  dwelt  in  .Jerusaleni"  (1  Mace, 
vii.  17).'^'  The  purport  of  these  evils,  as  a  retribu- 
tive and  purifying  judgment,  leads  to  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  tiie  Psalms,  the  distinct  ex- 
pression of  Messianic  hopes.  In  this  respect  thej 
otter  a  direct  contrast  to  the  books  of  Maccabees  (1 
Mace.  xiv.  41 ).  The  sorrow  and  the  triumph  are 
seen  together  in  their  spiritual  aspect,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  "an  anointed  Lord"  (xpicrJis  Kvpios, 
Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  36  (xviii.  8);  comp.  Luke  ii.  11)  fol- 
lows directly  after  the  description  of  the  impious 
assaults  of  Gentile  enemies  (Ps.  Sol.  xvii.;  comp. 
Dan.  xi.  45,  xii. ).     "  Blessed,"  it  is  said,  "  are  they 


ov  eypaij/e,  which  is  variously  altered  by  different  au- 
thorities. 

f  The  prominence  given  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
.Vsaidseans  both  in  1  Mace,  and  in  the  psalm,  and  the 
share  which  the  Jews  had  directly  in  the  second  pol- 
lution of  Jerusalem,  seem  to  fix  the  events  of  the 
psalm  to  the  time  of  Demetrius ;  but  the  close  simi 
larity  (with  this  exception)  between  the  invasions  ot 
ApoUonius  and  Bacchides  may  leave  some  doubt  as  to 
the  identification.  (Compare  1  Mace.  i.  29-38,  with 
P.s.  Sol.  viii.  16-24.1 
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who  are  bom  in  those  days,  to  see  the  good  things 
yhich  tlie  Lo  d  shall  do  for  the  generation  to  come. 
[When  men  are  brought]  beneath  the  rod  of  cor- 
rection of  an  anointed  Lord  (m-  the  Lord's  anointed, 
vTrh  l>a,$doy  TraiSti'os  XP'"''''''"  Kvpiou)  in  the  fear 
of  his  God,  in  wisdpm  of  spirit  and  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  might "...  then  there  shall  be  a 
"  good  generation  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  the  days 
of  mercy"  (Ps.  Sol.  xviii.  6-10)." 

11.  Elsewhere  there  is  little  which  marks  the 
distinguishing  religious  character  of  the  era.  The 
notice  of  the  Maccabtean  heroes  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  much  more  general  and  brief  than  the 
corresponding  notice  of  their  great  adversary ;  but 
it  is  not  on  that  account  less  important  as  illus- 
trating the  relation  of  the  famous  chajiter  to  the 
simple  history  of  the  period  which  it  embraces. 
Nowhere  is  it  more  evident  that  facts  are  shadowed 
forth  by  the  prophet  only  in  their  typical  bearing 
on  the  development  of  God's  kingdom.  In  this 
a-spect  the  passage  itself  (Dan.  xi.  29-35)  will  super- 
sede in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  of  a  detailed 
comment.  "  At  tlie  lime  i(pp<nnttd  [in  the  spring 
of  108  H.  c]  he  [Antiochus  Epiph.]  sliall  rtturn 
and  come  tmoards  the  smith  [Egypt] ;  but  it  shidl 
not  be  ((«  the  first  time,  so  <dso  the  last  time  [though 
his  first  attempts  shall  be  successful,  in  the  end  he 
shall  fail].  For  the  ships  of  Chittim  [the  Konians] 
shall  come  agninsl  him,  and  he  shdl  be  cast  dvaii, 
and  return,  and  be  very,  u-roth  nr/aiiist  the  holy 
covenant ;  and  he  shall  do  [his  will]  ;  yea  he  shall 
return,  and  have  iutelUyence  with  them  that  for- 
sake the  holy  covenant  (conip.  Dan.  viii.  24,  25). 
Andjm-ces  from  him  [at  his  bidding]  sliall  stand 
[remain  in  Judsea  as  garrisons;  comp.  1  Mace.  i. 
33,  34];  and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanctuary,  the 
ttronghokl,  ami  shall  take  away  the  daily  [sacrifice]  ; 
and  they  shall  set  up  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate  [1  JIacc.  i.  45-47].  And  such  as  do 
wickedly  ai/ainst  (or  rather  svch  as  condemn)  the 
covenant  shall  he  corrupt  [to  apostasy]  by  smooth 
words;  but  the  people  that  k7ww  their  God  shall  be 
strong  and  do  [exploits].  And  they  that  under- 
stand [know  God  and  his  law]  anumij  the  people, 
shall  instruct  many:  yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword 
and  by  Jiame,  by  captivity  and  by  spoil  [some]  days 
(I  Mace.  i.  GO-64).  Aoiv  when  Ihry  shall  fall, 
ihiy  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help  (1  Mace.  i. 
28;  2  Mace.  v.  27,  Judas  Mace,  with  nine  others 
....);  and  many  shall  cleave  to  them  [the  faith- 
ful followers  of  the  ]-aw]  with  hypocrisy  [dreading 
the  ])rowess  of  .Fudas,  1  Mace.  ii.  46,  and  yet  ready 
to  fall  away  at  the  first  opportunity,  1  Maec.  vii.  CJ. 
And  some  (f  them  of  understanding  shall  Jail,  to 
make  trial  among  them,  ami  to  jmrge  and  to  make 
them  white,  unto  the  time  of  the  end;  because  [the 
end  is]  yet  fw  a  time  appointed.'''  From  this 
point  the  prophet  descril)es  in  detail  the  godless- 
ness  of  the  great  oppressor  (ver.  36-30),  and  then 
his  last  fortunes  and  death  (ver.  40-45),  but  says 
nothing  of  the  triumph  of  the  Maccabees  or  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple,  which  preceded  the  last 


a  •  The  Psalms  of  Solomon  were  first  pulili.'shccl  in 
Greek  with  a  Latin  translation  by  tlie  •Jvsuit  [m  Cenla 
at  the  end  of  hi.s  Adversaria  Sacra.  Lugd.  Ifi'iG,  after- 
wards by  Fabriciu.s  in  his  Coilrx  Apon.  Vit.  Test.  i. 
917  ff.  There  is  an  English  translation  in  the  first 
TOliime  of  Winston's  Aulliiiilic  H'ctinh  (Ixind.  1727). 
ffllgenfeld  ho*  recently  pulilixhed  a  critical  edition  of 
the  text  (£)(>  Psatmen  Stilmno's  ii.  die  Himnielfnhrt  ilts 
tio\e$,  griechifch  liergesUlll  u-  erklart)  xn  hXi  Zeilsrhr.  f. 
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event  by  some  months.  This  omission  is  scarcelj 
intelligible  unless  we  regard  the  facts  as  symboliz< 
ing  a  higher  struggle  —  a  truth  wrongly  held  by 
those  who  from  tarly  times  referred  verses  36-48 
only  to  Antichrist,  the  antityjie  of  Antiochus — in 
which  that  recovery  of  the  earthly  temple  had  no 
place.  And  at  any  rate  it  shows  the  imperfection 
of  that  view  of  the  whole  chapter  by  which  it  ia 
regarded  as  a  mere  transcription  of  history. 

12.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  does  not  eon- 
tain  much  which  illustrates  in  detail  the  religiouB 
or  social  progress  of  the  Jews.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  period  must  not  only  have  intensified  old  be- 
liefs, but  also  have  called  out  elements  which  were 
latent  in  them.  One  doctrine  at  least,  that  of  a 
res(UTection,  and  even  of  a  material  resurrection 
(2  Mace.  xiv.  46),  was  brought  out  into  the  most 
distinct  apprehension  by  suffering.  "  It  is  good  to 
look  for  the  ho|)e  from  God,  to  be  raised  up  again 
by  Him  "  (irdXiv  avaaTrj^fadai  i/ir'  avTOxJ),  was 
the  substance  of  the  martyr's  answer  to  bis  judge; 
"  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resurrection  to 
life"  {avd(TTaffis  fls  C^vv,  2  Mace.  vii.  14;  comp. 
vi.  26,  xiv.  46).  ''Our  brethren,"  says  another, 
"  have  fallen,  having  endured  a  short  pain  leading 
to  everlasting  life,  being  under  the  covenant  of  God  " 
(2  Jfacc.  vii.  36,  wSvov  aevvdov  (tcris)-  And  as  it 
was  believed  that  an  interval  elapsed  between  death 
and  judgment,  the  dead  were  supjiosed  to  be  in 
some  measure  still  capable  of  profiting  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  living.  Thus  much  is  certainly  ex- 
pressed in  the  famous  passage,  2  Mace.  xii.  43-45, 
though  the  secondary  notion  of  a  purgatorial  state 
is  in  no  way  implied  in  it.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  not  very  clear  how  far  the  future  judgment  was 
supposed  to  extend.  If  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  heatlien  in  anothtr  life  had  formed  a  definite 
article  of  belief,  it  niiglit  have  been  expected  to  be 
put  forward  more  prominently  (2  Mace.  vii.  17, 
19,  35,  &c.),  though  the  passages  in  question  may 
be  understood  of  sufferings  after  death,  and  not 
only  of  earthly  sufferings;  but  for  the  apostate 
Jews  there  was  a  certain  judgment  in  reserve  (vi. 
26).  The  firm  faith  in  the  righteous  providence 
of  God  shown  in  the  chastening  of  his  people,  as 
contrasted  with  his  neglect  of  other  nations,  is 
another  proof  of  the  widening  view  of  the  spiritual 
world,  winch  is  characteristic  of  the  epoch  (2  Mace, 
iv.  16,  17,  V.  17-20.  vi.  12-](;,  Ac).  The  lessons 
of  the  Captivity  were  reduced  to  moral  teaching; 
and  in  the  same  way  the  doctrine  of  the  niipistry 
of  angels  assumed  an  importance  which  is  without 
parallel  except  in  patriarchal  times  [2  MACCAnKKs]. 
It  was  perhaps  from  this  cause  also  that  the  Mes- 
sianic hope  was  limited  in  its  range.  The  vivid 
perception  of  spiritual  truths  hindered  the  spread 
of  a  hope  which  had  been  cherished  in  a  material 
form ;  and  a  pause,  as  it  were,  was  made,  in  w  liieh 
men  gained  new  points  of  sight  from  which  to  con- 
template the  old  promises. 

13.  The  v.arious  glimpses  of  national  life  which 
can  be  gained  during  the  period  show  on  the  whole 


wiss.  Theol.  18G8.  p.  133  ff.  He  supposes  the  Psalma 
to  have  been  written  in  Greek,  not  Hebrew,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Ponipey  (B.  o.  48);  romp.  Ps.  Sol.  ii.  30  f. 
Movers,  Dclit7..sch,  Ijingen  and  Keiui  agree  with  liini 
in  referring  thcni  to  a  date  subsiMiuent  to  the  cnplur* 
of  .lerusalem  by  I'onipey  (n.  c.  63) ;  on  thn  other  hand. 
Kwuld,  Orinun,  and  Oillniann  (in  ller/og's  lienl-Knti/ld. 
xii.  305)  assign  them  to  the  time  of  Antiochu*  Epiph 
anes.  A 
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»  stead'-  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  Probalily 
the  Law  was  never  more  rigorously  fulfilled.  Tiie 
importance  of  the  Antiochian  persecution  in  fixing 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testanietit  has  been  already 
noticed.  [Canox,  vol.  i.  p.  358.]  The  books  of 
the  Law  were  sijecially  sought  out  for  destruction 
(1  ^lacc.  1.  50,  57,  iii.  48);  and  their  distinctive 
value  was  in  consequence  proportionately  increased. 
To  use  the  words  of  1  Mace,  "  the  holy  books  " 
(ra  0i&\ia  to.  ayia  rot  iv  xepff!;/  7]fi.a>v)  were  felt 
to  make  all  other  comfort  superfluous  (1  Mace, 
xii.  9).  The  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
(I  ]\[acc.  ii.  32;  2  .Alacc.  vi.  11,  viii.  20,  &c.)  and 
of  the  Sabbatical  year  (I  Mace.  vi.  53),  the  law  of 
the  Nazarites  (1  Mace.  iii.  49),  and  the  exemptions 
from  military  service  (I  Mace.  iii.  56),  the  solemn 
prayer  and  fasting  (1  Mace.  iii.  47;  2  Mace.  x.  25, 
&o. ),  carry  us  back  to  earlj'  times.  The  provision 
for  the  maimeil,  the  aged,  and  the  bereaved  (2  Mace, 
viii.  28,  30),  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  Law;  and  the 
new  Feast  of  the  Dedication  was  a  homage  to  the 
old  rites  (2  Mace.  i.  9)  while  it  was  a  proof  of  in- 
dependent life.  The  interruption  of  the  succession 
to  the  liigh-priesthood  was  the  most  important 
innovation  which  was  made,  and  one  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  state.  After 
various  arbitrary  changes  the  office  was  left  vacant 
for  seven  years  upon  the  death  of  Alciinas.  Tlie 
last  descendant  of  .Jozadak  (Onias),  in  whose  family 
it  had  been  for  nearly  four  centuries,  fled  to  Lgypt, 
and  established  a  schismatic  worship;  and  at  last, 
when  the  support  of  the  Jews  became  important, 
the  A[accab«an  leader,  Jonathan,  of  the  family  of 
Joarib,  was  elected  to  the  dignity  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Syrian  king  (1  Mace.  x.  20),  whose  will 
was  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  (conip.  1  Mace.  xiv.  ^5).  ' 

14.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts  which  has  not  been  already  antici- 
••ated.  In  common  intercourse  the  Jews  used  the 
iVramaic  dialect  which  was  established  after  the 
return:  this  was  "their  own  language"  (2  Jlacc. 
,vii.  8,  21,  27,  xii.  37);  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
narrative  quoted  that  they  understood  Greek,  whicli 
must  have  spread  widely  through  the  influence  of 
.Syrian  officers.  There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest 
evidence  that  Greek  was  emplo3ed  in  Palestinian 
literature  till  a  much  later  date.  The  description 
of  the  monument  which  was  erected  by  Simon  at 
Modin  in  memory  of  his  fiimily  (1  Mace.  xiii.  27- 
30)  is  the  otdy  record  of  the  architecture  of  the 
time.  The  description  is  obscure,  but  in  some 
features  the  structure  appears  to  have  presented  a 
resemblance  to  the  tombs  of  Forsena  and  the 
Curiatii  (Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxvi.  13),  and  perhaps  to 
one  still  found  in  IduniEea.  An  oblong  basement, 
of  which  the  two  chief  faces  were  built  of  polished 
white  marble  (.loseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  5),  supported 
'■  seven  pyramids  in  a  line  ranged  one  against  an- 
other,"' equal  in  number  to  the  membei-s  of  the 
Maccabsean  family,  including  Simon  himself.  To 
vhese  he  added  "  other  works  of  art  (jiir)xa>'W'>'''*)i 
placing  round  (on  the  two  chief  faces?)  great 
columns  (Josephus  adds,  each  of  a  single  block), 
bearing  trophies  of  arms,  and  sculptured  ships, 
which  might  be  visible  from  the  sea  Ix'low."  The 
anguage  of  1  Mace,  and  Josephus  implies  that 
hese  columns  were  placed  upon  the  basement, 
otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  columns 
rose  only  to  the  height  of  the  basement,  supporting 
the  trophies  on  the  same  level  as  the  pyramids.  So 
Uucb  at  Least  is  evident,  that  the  characteristics 
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of  this  work  —  and  probably  of  later  Jewish  arch- 
itecture generally  —  bore  closer  affinity  to  the  styles 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  than  of  Lgypt  or  the 
Kast,  a  result  which  would  follow  equally  from  the 
Syrian  dominion  and  the  commerce  which  Simon 
opened  by  the  Mediterranean  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5). 

15.  The  only  recognized  relics  of  the  time  are 
the  coins  which  bear  the  name  of  '•  Simon,''  or 
"Simon  Prince  {Nasi)  of  Israel"  in  Samaritan 
letters.  The  privilege  of  a  national  coinage  was 
granted  to  Simon  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  (1 
Mace.  XV.  6,  KSfifia  iSioy  ySfiicr/j.a  r'p  X'^P?)  • 
and  numerous  examples  occur  whicii  have'  the  dates 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the 
liberation  of  Jerusalem  (Israel,  Zion);  and  it  is  a 
remarkalile  confirmation  of  their  genuineness,  that 
in  the  first  year  the  name  Zion  does  not  occur,  as 
the  citadel  was  not  reco\ered  till  the  second  year 
of  Simon's  supremacy,  while  after  the  second  year 
Zion  alone  is  found  (bayer,  de  Nummis,  171).  The 
privilege  was  first  definitely  accorded  to  Simon  in 
n.  c.  140,  while  the  first  year  of  Simon  was  u.  C 
143  (1  Mace.  xiii.  42);  but  this  discrepancy  causes 
little  difficulty,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  con- 
cession of  Antiochus  was  made  in  fiivor  of  a  practice 
already  existing.  No  date  is  gi\en  later  than  the 
fourth  year,  but  coins  of  Simon  occur  without  a 
date,  which  may  belong  to  the  four  hist  years  of 
his  life.  The  emblems  which  the  coins  bear  have 
generally  a  coiniection  with  Jewish  history  —  a 
\ine-leaf,  a  cluster  of  grapes,  a  vase  (of  manna?), 
a  trifid  flowering  rod,  a  palm  branch  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  of  laurel,  a  lyre  (1  Mace.  xiii.  51),  a 
bundle  of  branches  symlx)lic  of  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles. The  coins  issued  in  the  last  war  of  iude- 
(jendence  by  liar-cochba  repeat  many  of  these 
emblems,  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  series.  The  authenticity  of  all 
the  Maccabaean  coins  was  impugned  by  Tjchsec 
[Die  Undclttheit  d.  jiid.  Miimen  .  .  .  bvicieseii 
.  .  .  O.  G.  Tychsen,  1779),  but  on  insufficient 
grounds.  He  was  answered  by  Bayer,  whose  ad- 
mirable essays  {De  A'^ummis  lltbr.  Samarilanis, 
Val.  Ed.  1781;  Vimlkue  .  .  .  1790)  give  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  coins,  though  he 
reckons  some  apparently  later  types  as  Maccabaean. 
Eckhel  (Docb:  Xuima.  iii.  p.  455  ff.)  has  given  a 
good  account  of  the  controversy,  and  an  accurate 
description  of  the  chief  types  of  the  coins.  Comp. 
Ue  Saulcy,  Naiiiism.  JwJaiinie  ;  Ew;ild,  Gesch.  vii. 
366,  476.     [Mo.vK v.] 

The  authorities  for  the  JIaccabaean  history  have 
been  given  already.  Of  modern  works,  that  of 
Ewald  is  by  far  the  best.  Herzfeld  has  collected  a 
mass  of  details,  chiefly  from  late  sources,  which  are 
interesting  and  sometimes  valuable ;  but  the  student 
of  the  period  cannot  but  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to 
realize  it  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the 
instinct  was  true  which  named  it  from  one  chief 
hero.  In  this  last  stage  of  the  history  of  Israel,  as 
in  the  first,  all  life  came  from  the  leader;  and  it  is 
the  greatest  glory  of  the  INIaccabees  that,  while  they 
found  at  first  all  turn  upon  their  personal  fortunes, 
they  left  a  nation  strong  enough  to  preserve  an  in- 
dependent faith  till  the  typical  kingdom  gave  place 
to  a  universal  Church.  B.  F.  W. 

MACCABEES,  BOOKS  OF  (Ma»cKai3ai'cov 
a'  3'  etc).  Four  books  which  bear  the  common  title 
of  •'  Maccabees"'  are  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  Two  of  these  were  included  in  the  early 
current   Latin  versionf   ot  the   Bible,   and  thenc* 
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passed  into  the  Vulgate.  As  forming  part  of  tlie 
Vulgate  tliey  were  received  as  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  retained  among  the  ajmoypha 
by  the  reformed  churches.  The  two  other  books 
obtained  no  such  wide  circulation,  and  have  only  a 
secondary  connection  with  the  Maccabar.in  history. 
But  all  the  books,  though  they  differ  most  widely 
in  character  and  date  and  worth,  possess  points  of 
interest  which  make  them  a  fruitful  field  for  study. 
If  the  historic  order  were  observed,  the  so-called 
third  book  would  come  first,  the  fmu-ih  would  be 
an  apjwndix  to  the  second,  which  would  retain  its 
place,  and  XheJirU  would  come  last;  but  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  examine  the  books  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  found  in  the  MSS.,  which  was 
probably  decidetl  by  some  vague  tradition  of  their 
relative  antiquity. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  mutual  relations  and 
historic  worth  of  the  first  two  books  of  Slaccabees 
has  given  rise  to  much  \ei7  ingenious  and  partial 
criticism.  Tlie  suliject  was  verj*  nearly  exhausted 
by  a  series  of  essays  published  in  the  last  century, 
which  contain  in  the  midst  of  much  unfair  reason- 
ing the  substance  of  what  has  been  written  since. 
The  discussion  was  occasioned  by  E.  Frolich's  An- 
nals of  Sip'ta  {Annales  ....  Syrice  ....  nnmis 
vettrUius  iUustrati.  Vindob.  1744).  In  this  great 
work  the  author,  aJesuit,  had  claimed  paramount 
authority  for  the  books  of  Maccabees.  This  claim 
was  denied  by  E.  F.  Wernsdorf  in  his  Prvlmio 
dtfontibus  Instoria  Syrue  in  JJbris  Mncc.  (Lips. 
1746).  Frolich  replied  to  this  essay  in  another, 
Defontibus  liist.  Syria  in  Libris  Mucv.  jn-olusio 
.  .  .  .  in  examen  vocatn  [Y'uvloh.  174fn:  and  then 
the  argument  fell  into  other  hands.  AN'ernsdorf's 
brother  (Gli.  Wernsdorf)  undertook  to  support  his 
cause,  which  he  did  in  a  Commentntio  liitorico- 
critica  de  fide  Libroi-uni  Mace.  (Wratisl.  1747); 
and  nothing  has  been  written  on  the  same  side 
which  can  be  compared  with  his  work.  By  the 
vigor  and  freedom  of  his  style,  by  his  surjirising 
erudition  and  unwavering  confidence  —  almost 
worthy  of  Hentley  —  he  carries  his  reader  often 
beyond  the  bounds  of  true  criticism,  and  it  is  only 
after  reflection  that  the  littleness  and  sophistry  of 
many  of  his  arguments  are  apparent.  But  in  spite 
of  the  injustice  and  arrogance  of  the  book,  it  con- 
tains very  much  which  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
no  abstract  can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  its 
power.  The  reply  to  Wernsdorf  was  published 
anonymously  by  another  .lesuit:  Ancloritos  vtri- 
'isque  Libri  Mace.  canonico-Jiislofica  adsertn 
....  a  quodnm  ^oc.  Jesu  sncerdote  (Vindob. 
1749).  The  authorship  of  this  was  fixed  upon  J. 
Khell  (Welte,  Kinl.  p.  2'i,note) ;  and  while,  in  many 
points  Khell  is  unequal  to  his  adversary,  his  book 
contains  some  very  useful  collections  for  the  history 
of  the  canon.  In  more  recent  times,  F.  X.  I'atri- 
tius  (another  Jesuit)  has  made  a  fresh  attempt  to 
establish  the  complete  harmony  of  the  books,  and, 
on  the  whole,  his  essay  (De  Consengu  ulriugque 
Libi-i  Mace.  Roni»,  1850),  though  far  from  satis- 
factory, is  the  most  able  defense  of  the  books  which 
has  been  published. 

I.  Thk  FiifST  Book  of  Maccabees.  —  1. 
The  first  book  of  Maccaliecs  contains  a  history  of 
the  patriotic  struggle,  from  the  first  resistance  of 
Mattathias  to  the  settled  sovereignty  and  death  of 
Simon,  a  period  of  thirty-three  years  (b.  c.  I(i8- 
135).  The  opening  chapter  gives  a  short  summary 
of  the  conqno.st3  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat  as  laying 
\he  foundations  of  the  tJreek  empire  in  the  East, 
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and  describes  at  greater  length  the  uppressioii  of 
Antiochus  Epiphana»,  culminating  in  his  desperat* 
attempt  to  extirpate  Judaism.  The  great  subject 
of  the  book  begins  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
Maccabaean  family  (ii.  1-5),  which  is  followed  by 
an  account  of  the  part  whith  the  aged  Mattathias 
took  in  rousing.and  guiding  the  spirit  of  his  coun- 
trymen (ii.  6-70).  The  remainder  of  the  narrative 
is  occupied  with  the  exploits  of  his  five  sons,  three 
of  whom  in  succession  carried  on  with  varying  for- 
tune tlie  work  which  he  began,  till  it  reached  its 
triumphant  issue.  Each  of  the  three  divisions, 
into  which  the  main  portion  of  the  book  thus  nat- 
urally falls,  is  stamped  with  an  individual  character 
derived  from  its  special  hero.  First  Judas,  by  a 
series  of  brilliant  successes,  and  scarcely  less  noble 
reverses,  fully  roused  his  countrymen  to  their  work, 
and  then  fell  at  a  Jewish  Thermopylae  (iii.  1-ix. 
22,  B.  c.  167-161).  Next  Jonathan  confirmed  by 
policy  the  advantages  which  his  brotlier  had  gained 
Ijy  chivalrous  daring,  and  fell  not  in  open  field,  but 
by  the  treachery  of  a  usurper  (ix.  2.3-xii.  53 ;  u.  C. 
lGl-143).  Last  of  all  feimon,  by  wisdom  and 
vigor,  gave  shape  and  order  to  the  new  state,  and 
was  formally  installed  in  the  princely  office.  He 
also  fell,  but  by  domestic  and  not  by  foreign  trea- 
son; and  his  son  succeeded  to  his  power  (xiii.-xvi. 
B.  c.  143,  135).  The  history,  in  this  aspect,  pre- 
sents a  kind  of  epic  unity.  The  passing  allusion  to 
the  achievements  of  after-times  (xvi.  23,  24)  relieves 
the  impression  caused  by  the  murder  of  Simon. 
But*  at  his  death  the  victory  was  already  won  — 
the  life  of  Judaism  had  mastered  the  tyranny  of 
(Greece. 

2.  While  the  grandeur  and  unity  of  the  subject 
invests  the  book  with  almost  an  epic  beauty,  it 
never  loses  the  character  of  history.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  narrative,  including  the  exploits  of 
.liidas,  is  cast  in  a  more  poetic  mould  than  any 
other  part,  except  the  brief  eulo<ry  of  Simon  (xiv. 
4-15);  but  when  the  style  is  most  poetical  (i.  37- 
40,  ii.  7-13,  4U-68,  iii.  3-<J,  18-22,  iv.  8-11,  .30- 
33,  38,  vi.  10-13,  vii.  37,  38,  41,  42)  — and  this 
poetical  form  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  speeches 
—  it  seems  to  be  true  in  spirit.  The  great  marks 
of  trustworthiness  are  everywhere  conspicuous. 
Victory  and  failure  and  despondency  are,  on  the 
whole,  chronicled  with  the  same  candor,  'i'here 
is  no  attempt  to  bring  into  open  display  the  work- 
ing of  Providence.  In  speaking  of  Antiochus 
ICpiphanes  (i.  10  ff.)  the  writer  betrays  no  uiyust 
violence,  while  he  marks  in  one  expressive  phrase 
(i.  10,  fti^a  afxapT(j3\6s)  the  character  of  the  Syrian 
type  of  Antichri.st  (cf.  Is.  xi.  10:  Dan.  xi.  36); 
and  if  no  mention  is  made  of  the  reckless  profligacy 
of  .Alexander  Balas,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
his  relations  to  the  Jews  were  honorable  and  liberal, 
and  tliese  alone  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  history. 
So  far  as  the  circumstances  admit,  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  the  book  is  established  by  the  evidence  of 
other  authorities;  but  for  a  considerable  period  it 
is  the  sintjle  source  of  our  information.  And,  in- 
deed, it  has  little  need  of  external  testimony  to  its 
worth.  Its  whole  diameter  bears  adequate  witness 
to  its  essential  truthfulness;  and  Luther  —  no  ser- 
vile judge — ex|)resscd  himself  as  not  disinclined, 
on  internal  cronnds,  to  see  it  "reckoned  among  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture"  ("  Diess  Buch  .... 
fast  cine  gleiche  Weise  hiilt  niit  l.'eden  und  Worten 
wie  andere  heilige  Biicher  und  nicht  unwiirdiji 
gewest  wjire,  hineinzurechnen,  well  es  ein  sehi 
niithig   und  niit/.lich   Buch  ist  zu    venttehen  dea 
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£V)pheten  Daniel  im  11  Kapitel."      Wei-Ice,  von 
Walch,  xiv.  94,  ap.  Grimm,  p.  xxii.)- 

3.  Tliere  are,  however,  some  iwints  in  which  the 
writer  appears  to  have  Ijeea  imperfectly  informed, 
ispecially  in  the  history  of  foreign  nations;  and 
some,  again,  in  which  he  has  been  supposed  to  have 
magnified  the  difficulties  and  successes  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Of  the  former  class  of  ohjectioiis  two, 
which  turn  upon  the  description  given  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  the  East  (1  Mace.  i. 
5-9),  and  of  the  power  of  Konie  [v'm.  1-lG)  deserve 
notice  from  l.heir  intrinsic  interest.  After  giving 
a  rapi  1  sur  imary  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  — 
the  reading  and  interpi-etation  of  ver.  1  are  too 
uncertain  to  allow  of  objections  based  upon  the 
common  text  —  the  writer  states  that  the  king, 
consoious  of  approaching  death,  "  divided  his  king- 
dom among  his  servants  who  had  been  brought  up 
with  him  from  his  youth"  (1  Mace.  i.  6,  SieiKfu 
aiiTois  TTjv  Pa<Tt\eiav  a'jrov,  tri  ^cauros  avrou), 
....  "and  after  his  death  they  all  put  on 
erowns."  Various  rumors,  it  is  known  (Curt.  x. 
10),  prevailed  about  a  will  of  Alexander,  which 
decided  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  of  his 
kingdom,  but  this  narrative  is  evidently  a  different 
and  independent  tradition.  It  may  rest  upon  some 
former  indication  of  the  king's  wishes,  but  in  the 
absence  of  all  corroborative  evidence  it  can  scarcely 
be  accepted  as  a  historic  fact  (Patritius,  De  Oms. 
Mace.  pref.  viii. ),  though  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  desire  which  men  felt  to  attribute  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Greek  power  to  the  immediate  counsels 
of  its  great  founder,  [n  this  instance  the  author 
has  probably  accepted  without  inquiry  the  opinion 
of  his  countrymen;  in  the  other  it  is  distinctly  said 
that  the  account  of  the  greatness  of  liome  was 
brought  to  Judas  by  common  report  (1  Mace.  viii. 
1,  2,  jJKOuaev  ....  Siriy-f]cravTo)-  The  state- 
ments made  give  a  lively  impression  of  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  conquerors  of  the  West,  whose  ciiar- 
aeter  and  victories  are  described  chiefly  with  o[)en  or 
covert  allusion  to  the  Greek  powers.  The  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Galatians,  who  were  the  terror  of  the 
neiiihboving  people  (I>iv.  xxxviii.  .37),  and  the  con- 
quest of  Spain,  the  Tarshish  (comp.  ver.  -i)  of 
I'hcenician  merchants,  are  noticed,  as  would  be 
natural  from  the  immediate  interest  of  the  events ; 
but  the  wars  with  Carthage  are  wholly  omitted 
(.fosephns  adds  these  in  his  narrative,  Ant.  xii.  10, 
§  G)-  'I'be  errors  in  detail  —  as  the  capture  of 
Antiochug  the  Great  by  the  h'omans  (ver.  7),  the 
numl)ers  of  his  armament  (ver.  C),  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  Senate  (ver.  15),  the  one  supreme 
yearly  officer  at  Home  (ver.  16 :  comp.  xv.  16 )  — 
are  only  such  as  might  l)e  expected  in  oral  accounts : 
and  the  endurance  (ver.  4,  fj.a.Kpodvfj.ia),  the  good 
faith  (ver.  12),  and,  the  simplicity  of  the  republic 
(ver.  14,  oiiK  iTTtOero  avails  auroiiv  SiaSrj/^a  Koi 
ou  irepie^aXovTO  iroppvpav  Siffre  aSpui/OTjuai  iv 
ai/Tji,  contrast  i.  9),  were  features  likely  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  Orientals.  The  very  imperfection 
ui  the  writer's  knowledge  —  for  it  seems  likely 
(ver.  11)  that  he  remodels  the  rumors  to  suit  his 
)wn  time  —  is  instructive,  as  affording  a  glimpse  of 
the  extent  and  manner  in  which  fame  spread  tlie 
reputation  of  the  Romans  in  the  scene  of  their 
\iture  conquests.  Nor  are  the  mistakes  as  to  the 
joiidition  of  foreign  states  calculated  to  weaken  the 
testimony  of  the  book  to  national  history.  I'hey 
tra  perfectly  consistent  with  good  faith  in  the  nar- 
rator: and  even  if  there  are  inaccuracies  in  record- 
ing the  relative  numbers  of  the  Jewish  and  Syrian 
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foices  (xi.  45-47,  vii.  46),  these  need  cause  Uttl» 
surprise,  and  may  in  some  degree  be  due  to  errors 
of  transcription." 

4.  Much  has  been  written  as  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  narrative  was  derived,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  evidence  sufficient  to  indicate  them  with 
any  certainty.  In  one  passage  (ix.  22)  tHe  autho' 
implies  that  written  accounts  of  some  of  the  actions 
of  Judas  were  in  existence  (rot  irepLcraa  .  .  .  .  oi 
/caTe7pa<^7j ) ;  and  the  poetical  character  of  the 
first  section  of  the  book,  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  introduction  of  sijeeches,  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  writings  on  which  that  part  was 
based.  It  appears,  again,  to  be  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion from  the  mention  of  the  official  records  of 
the  life  of  Hyrcanus  (xvi.  24,  ravTa  yeypairTcu 
iirl  0il3\icj}  7]fj.ep6oi/  apxiepuawris  avTou),  that 
similar  records  existed  at  least  for  the  high-priest>- 
hood  of  Simon.  There  is  nothing  certainly  to 
indicate  that  the  writer  designed  to  fill  up  any  gap 
in  the  history;  and  the  notice  of  the  change  of 
reckoning  which  attended  the  ele\ation  of  Simon 
(xiii.  42)  seems  to  suggest  the  existence  of  some 
kind  of  public  register.  Ihe  constant  appeal  to 
official  documents  is  a  further  proof  both  of  the 
preservation  of  public  records  and  of  the  sense 
entertained  of  their  importance.  Many  documents 
are  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  history,  but  even 
when  they  are  described  as  •'  copies  "  {avTlypa.<pa), 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  writer  designed  to 
give  more  than  the  substance  of  the  originals. 
Some  liear  clear  marks  of  authenticity  (viii.  22-28, 
xii.  6-18),  while  others  are  open  to  grave  difficul- 
ties and  suspicion ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  letters  of  the  Syrian  kings  generally  appear  tc 
be  genuine  (x.  18-20,  25-45,  si.  30-37,  "xiii.  36-40, 
XV.  2-9).  What  has  been  said  will  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  writer  may  ha\e  used  written 
authorities,  but  while  the  memoi-y  of  the  events 
was  still  recent  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should 
have  confined  himself  to  them.  If  he  was  not 
himself  engaged  in  the  war  of  independence,  he 
must  have  been  familiar  with  those  who  were,  and 
their  information  would  supplement  and  connect 
the  narratives  which  were  already  current,  and 
which  were  probably  confined  to  isolated  passages 
in  the  history.  But  whatever  were  the  sources  of 
diflf'erent  parts  of  the  book,  and  in  whatever  way 
written,  oral,  and  personal  information  was  com- 
bined in  its  structure,  the  writer  made  the  materials 
which  he  used  truly  his  own;  and  the  minute 
exactness  of  the  geographical  details  carries  the 
conviction  that  the  whole  finally  rests  upon  the 
evidence  of  eye-witnesses. 

5.  rhe  language  of  the  book  does  not  present 
any  striking  peculiarities.  Both  in  diction  and 
structure  it  is  generally  simple  and  unaflijcted,  with 
a  marked  and  yet  not  harsh  Hebraistic  character. 
I'he  lumiber  of  peculiar  words  is  not  very  con- 
siderable, especially  when  compared  with  those 
in  2  Mace.  Some  of  these  are  late  forms,  as: 
vf/07€co  {^oyi^ai),  xi.  5,  11;  elouSeVoxrjs,  i.  39; 
oTrAoSoTeo),  xiv.  32;  acnri^'iffKr},  iv.  57;  SeL\6oiJ.at 
iv.  8,  21,  xvi.  6;  OjUTjpa,  viii.  7,  ix.  53,  etc.; 
a<l)aipe/xa,  xv.  5;  reXaju^iadai,  xiii.  39;  i^ovaid- 
(fcrOat,  X.  70;  or  compounds,  such  as  kiroaKopvi^w, 
xi.  55;  iinffu<TTp4(\>oo,  xiv.  44;  hfi\6\\ivxos,  viii. 
15,  xvi.  5;  (pouoKTovia,  i-  24.     Other  words  are 


n  The  relation  of  the  history  ot  Josephus  to  that  o. 
1  Mace,  is  carefully  discussed  by  Grimm,  Bug. 
Handb.  Einl.  §  9  (.5). 
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■sed  in  new  or  strange  senses,  as  aSpvvw,  viii.  14 ; 
Mapdaraats,  xv.  32;  SiaffTo\-f),  viii.  7.  Some 
plirases  clearly  exjiress  a  Semitic  idiom  (ii.  48 
Soiiyai  Kfpas  t<^  afxapT-  vi.  23,  x.  G2,  xii.  23),  and 
tlie  iatiuence  of  the  LXX.  is  continually  per- 
ceptil.le  (e.  </.  i.  54,  u.  03,  vii.  17,  ix.  23,  xiv.  9); 
but  in  tlie  main  (conip.  §  G)  the  Hebraisms  which 
exist  are  such  as  niij;ht  have  heen  naturalized  in 
the  IIel)rew-Greek  of  I'alestine.  Josejihus  un- 
doubtedly made  use  of  the  Greek  text  (Aid.  xii.  5 
ft'.):  and  apart  from  external  evidence,  this  might 
ha\e  been  supposed  to  be  the  original.     But, 

G.  The  testimony  of  antiquity  leaves  no  doubt 
but  that  the  book  was  first  written  in  Hebrew. 
Origeu,  in  his  famous  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  (ap.  luiseb.  //.  A',  vi.  25),  after  enumer- 
ating the  contents  of  the  0.  T.  according  to  the 
Hebrew  canon,  adds:  "  IJut  without  (/.  e.  excluded 
from  the  number  of)  these  is  the  Maccabaan  his- 
tory (ra  MaKKa^aiKo.).  which  is  entitled  Harbtlh 
i>"/jaiiiiiel."  «  In  giving  the  names  of  the  books 
of  the  O.  T.  he  had  sulijoined  the  Hebrew  to  the 
Greek  title  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  there 
can  be  therefore  no  question  but  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  Hebrew  original  for  the  Maccn- 
ba'icu,  as  for  the  other  books.  'J'he  term  Macca- 
bdlcn  is,  however,  somewhat  vague,  though  the 
analogy  of  the  other  jiarts  of  the  list  requires  that 
it  should  be  limited  to  one  book;  but  the  siate- 
ment  of  Jerome  is  quite  explicit:  "  The  first  book 
of  Alaccabees,"'  he  says,  "1  found  in  Hebrew:  the 
second  is  Greek,  as  can  be  shown  in  fact  from  its 
style  alone"  (Pro/.  Gal.  ad  Libr.  Re;/.).  Ad- 
milting  the  evidence  of  these  two  fathers,  who 
were  alone  aide  to  speak  with  authority  on  a  sub- 
ject of  Hebrew  literature  during  the  tirst  four  cen- 
turies, the  fact  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  book 
may  be  su|)ported  by  several  internal  arguments 
which  would  be  in  themselves  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish it.  Some  of  the  Hebraisms  are  such  as  sug- 
gest rather  the  immediate  influence  of  a  Hebrew 
text  than  tlie  free  adoption  of  a  Hebrew  idiom 
(i.  4,  iyivovTO  (Is  (p6poi';  IG,  TiTot^aaQf)  v  Pacr-; 
2'J,  dvo  (TT)  r,/j.epwi/:  3G,  eij  Sio/3oAor  irovvp6v; 
58,  eV  TTovri  firivl  ual  /jltj^i,  etc.;  ii.  57,  iii.  'J, 
a7roA\uM«Vous  ;  iv.  2,  v.  37,  fxfra  ra  prifxara 
ravTa.  etc.),  and  difficulties  in  the  (ireek  text  are 
remoAed  by  a  recurrence  to  the  words  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  original  (i.  28, 

4x1  Tovs  KaroiKovvTas  for  T\''^Vp^/V ;  i.  36,  ii. 
B,  iv.  19,  xvi.  3).  A  question,  however,  might  be 
raised  whether  the  book  was  written  in  Biblical 
Hebrew,  or  in  the  later  Aramaic  (L'haldee);  but  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  writer  took  the 
canonical  histories  ns  his  model;  and  the  use  of 
the  original  text  of  Scripture  by  tlie  learned  cla.ss 
would  preserve  the  Helirew  as  a  hterary  language 
when  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  common 
life.  Hut  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  ((irinim, 
/,>«(/.  JJfindb.  §  4)  that  the  Hebrew  was  corrupted 
by  Liter  idioms,  as  in  the  most  recent  books  of  the 


"  2ap/3i)e  Sa^oi-aiVX.  Tlii.s  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
reading  without  the  p.  All  the  explanations  of  the 
wonl  with  whirl!  I  am  ncquiiinted  stiirt  from  the  fiilfe 
reading  —  'i.npfiavt  —  "The    rod    of    the    renegiide.s  " 

OS*33T,  lUrzfcld),  ''The  sceptre  of  the  prince 
»f  the  sons  of  God  "  ("32  ""W,  Kwald),  "The  hi.-- 
tory  of  the  princes  i  f  the  sons  of  Ood  "  (*3a    "^ttJ)  ■■ 
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O.  T.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  any  on« 
should  have  iniajjined  that  the  worthless  Meyili'.tth 
Aiilioclms,  of  wliich  llartolocci"s  Latin  translatioD 
is  printed  by  I'abricius  (Coil.  J'stml.  V.  T.  i. 
11G5-74),  was  the  Hebrew  original  of  which 
Origen  and  Jerome  spoke.**  This  tract,  which 
occui-s  in  some  of  the  Jewish  services  for  the  l-'easi 
cf  Dedication  (I'abricius,  /.  c),  is  a  perfectly  un- 
historical  narrative  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
Maccaba;an  Wht,  in  which  John  the  high-priest, 
and  not  Judas,  plays  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
part.  The  order  of  events  is  so  entirely  disregarded 
in  it  that,  after  the  death  of  Ju(>as,  JIattathias  is 
represented  as  leading  his  other  sons  to  the  deci- 
she  \ictor}  which  precedes  the  purification  of  the 
Temple. 

7.  The  whole  structure  of  1  Mace.  jx)ints  to 
Palestine  as  the  place  of  its  composition.  This  fact 
itself  is  a  strong  jtroof  for  a  Hebrew  original,  for 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  Greek  Palestinian  literature 
during  the  Hasmona>an  dynasty,  though  the  wide 
use  of  the  LXX.  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  ajwstolic  writings.  But 
though  the  country  of  the  writer  can  be  thus  fixed 
with  certainty,  there  is  consiJerable  doubt  as  to  his 
date.  At  the  close  of  the  book  he  mentions,  in 
general  terms,  the  acts  of  .lohannes  Hyrcanus  as 
written  "  in  the  chronicles  of  his  priesthood  from 
the  time  that  he  was  made  high-priest  after  his 
father''  (xvi.  23,  24).  Irom  this  it  has  been  con- 
eluded  that  he  must  have  written  after  the  death 
of  Hyrcanus,  n.  C.  lOG;  and  the  note  in  xiii.  30 
{ioDs  Trjs  v/jLtpai  TaiVr/s)  implies  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  time  since  the  accession  of  Simon  (b.  c. 
143).  On  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  ali  men- 
tion of  the  close  of  the  government  of  Hyrcanus, 
when  the  note  of  its  commencement  is  given,  may 
be  urged  as  an  argument  for  placing  the  l>ook  late 
in  his  long  reign,  but  before  his  death.  It  cannot 
certainly  have  been  composed  long  after  his  death ; 
for  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  write 
a  history  so  full  of  simple  faith  and  joyous  triumph 
in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  which,  early  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  threatened  too  distinctly  the 
coming  dissolution  of  the  state.  Combining  these 
two  limits,  we  may  place  the  date  of  the  original 
book  between  B.  c.  120-100.  The  d:ite  and  person 
of  the  Greek  translator  are  wholly  undetermined; 
liut  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  book  would  remain 
long  unknown  or  untranslated  at  Alexandria. 

8.  In  a  religious  aspect  the  book  is  more  remark- 
able negatively  than  positively.  The  historical  in- 
stinct of  the  writer  confines  him  to  the  l)are  recital 
of  facts,  and  were  it  not  for  the  wwds  of  others 
which  he  records,  it  might  seem  that  the  true  theo- 
cratic aspect  of  national  life  had  been  lost.     Not 

ily  does  he  relate  no  miracle,  such  as  occur  iu 

.Mace,  but  lie  does  not  even  refer  the  triumphant 

successes  of  the  Jews  to  divine  interposition. ^     It 

a  characteristic  of  the  same  kind  that  he  passes 

over  without  any  clear  notice  the  Messianic  hopes, 

which,  as  ai)pears  from  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  and 


and  1  cannot  propose  any  satisfactory  traDScriptioD  ol 
the  true  reading. 

I>  The  book  is  found  not  only  in  llibrew,  but  alao 
in  Chaldec(Kabririus,  Cod.  Psniil.  V.  T  i.  441  tioir). 

c  The  passage  xi.  71.  72.  laii.v  seem  to  contradict  thte 
assertion  :  but  though  some  writers,  even  from  early 
times,  have  regarded  the  event  iis  miniculous.  the  ton* 
of  the  writer  H^eiiis  only  to  he  that  of  one  deaciibln| 
a  uoble  act  of  successful  valor. 
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the  Book  of  Enoch,  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  successful  struggle  for  independence.  Yet 
lie  preserves  faint  traces  of  the  national  belief.  He 
mentions  the  time  from  which  "  a  prophet  was  not 
seen  among  them  ''  (I  Mace.  ix.  27,  ouk  &(\)dr\ 
■irpo(p7]Trjs)  as  a  marked  epoch;  and  twice  he  an- 
ticipates the  future  coming  of  a  prophet  as  of  one 
who  should  make  a  direct  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God  to  his  people  (iv.  40,  /uexp'  '''ot'  ■""apayei'Tjfl/j- 
yai  irpo(pT)rriv  tov  a.iroKpi;d'i]va,i  irep\  avTwv),  and 
supersede  the  temiwrary  arrangements  of  a  merely 
civil  dynasty  (siv.  41.  toD  ilvai  Si/j^cai/a  7)yoviJ.iuov 
KoX  apxiepea  els  rhv  aluiva  eiDs  tov  avaaTqvai 
■irpo<p-i]T-:]v  wi(nAv)-  but  the  hope  or  belief  occu- 
pies no  prominent  place  in  the  book;  and,  like  the 
book  of  Esther,  its  greatest  merit  is,  that  it  is 
throughout  inspired  by  the  faith  to  which  it  gives 
no  definite  expression,  and  shows,  in  deed  rather 
than  in  word,  both  the  action  of  Providence  and 
a  sustaining  trust  in  his  power. 

9.  The  book  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
used  in'  early  times.  It  offered  far  less  for  rhetor- 
ical purposes  than  the  second  book ;  and  the  history 
itself  lay  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  Christian 
study.  TertuUian  alludes  generally  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Maccabajan  war  {adc.  Jud.  4).  Clement  of 
Alexandria  speaks  of  •'  the  book  of  the  Maccabaean 
history  "  {~h  [jSi/SXioj']  rSiv  yiaKKa^a'iKwv,  Strom. 
i.  §  12-3),  as  elsewhere  {Strum,  v.  §  98)  of  "  the 
epitome  "  (i]  rwv  yiaKKu^aiKoiv  ewiTOfjii])-  Euse- 
bius  assumes  an  acquaintance  with  the  two  books 
(Prap.  Kt.  \m.  9,  ^  Sevrfpa  rciv  MaKKa^alwu); 
and  scanty  notices  of  the  first  bvTji,  but  more  of 
l.he  second,  occur  in  later  writers. 

10.  The  books  of  JMaceubees  were  not  included 
by  .Jerome  in  his  translation  of  the  Uible.  "  The 
first  book,"  he  says,  "I  found  in  Hebrew  "  (Prut. 
Old.  ill  Reg.),  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  Latin 
version,  and  certainly  did  not  revise  it.  The  ver- 
sion of  the  two  books  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  IJomish  Vulgate  w;i,s  consequently  de- 
rived from  the  old  Latin,  current  before  .lerome's 
time.  This  version  was  obviously  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  in  the  main  follows  it  closely.  Besides 
the  comniop  text,  Saliatierhas  published  a  version 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  first  book  (ch.  i.-xiv. 
1)  from  a  very  ancient  Paris  MS.  {S.  Germ.  15) 
(pniityram  sdtem  noiif/eniorum,  in  1751),  which 
exhiljits  an  earlier  form  of  the  text.  Grimm, 
strangely  misquoting  Sabatier  (J-Jxer/.  Windb. 
§  1(1),  inverts  the  relation  of  the  two  versions; 
but  a  comparison  of  the  two,  even  for  a  few  verses, 
can  leave  no  doubt  but  that  the  St.  Germain  MS. 
represents  the  most  ancient  text,  following  the 
Greek  words  and  idioms  with  a  slavish  fidelity 
(Sabatier,  p.  1014,  "  Quemadmodum  autem  etiani- 
nuni  inveniri  possunt  MSS.  codices  qui  Psalmos 
ante  omnem  Hieronynii  correotionem  exhiteant, 
ita  pariter  inventus  est  a  nobis  codex  qui  libri 
prinii  Machabseorum  partem  continet  majorem, 
minime  quidem  correctam,  sed  qualis  olini  in  non- 
I  nllisMSS.  antiquisreperiebatur  ■').  Mai  {Spied. 
Roiii.  ix.  App.  60)  has  published  a  fragment  of 
another  Latin  translation  (ch.  ii.  49-64),  which 
Jitters  widely  from  both  texts.  The  Syriac  version 
given  in  the  Polyglotts  is,  like  the  Latin,  a  close 
rendering  of  the  Greek.  From  the  rendering  of 
the  proper  names,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
■janslator  lived  while  the  Semitic  forms  were  still 
lurrent  (Grimm,  Einl.  §  10);  but  the  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  to  show  that  the  Syriac 
iras  derived  directly  jfrom  the  Hebrew  original  are 
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of  no  weight  against  the  overwhelming  proof  of  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  text. 

11.  Of  the  early  commentators  on  the  first  twc 
books  of  Maccabees,  the  most  inifwrtant  are  Drusiuf 
and  Grotius.  whose  notes  are  reprinted  in  the 
Critici  Sacri.  The  annotations  of  C'almet  ( Com- 
menlaire  literal,  etc.,  Paris,  1724)  and  Michaeli^ 
{Uebersetzunr/  der  1  Mace.  B.'s  mil  Anmerh 
Leipz.  1778),  are  of  permanent  interest;  but  for 
practical  use  the  manual  of  Grimm  {Kurzfjefasstes 
exeij.  ILiiulb.  zu  den  Apu/cri/pfien,  etc.,  Leipz.  1853 
-57 )  supplies  everything  which  the  student  can  re- 
quire. 

TiiK  Skco.nd  Book  of  Macc.vbees. —  1.- 
The  history  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees 
begins  some  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  First 
Book,  and  closes  with  the  victory  of  .Judas  Macca- 
baeus  over  Xicanor.  It  thus  embraces  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  from  b.  c.  180  (V)  to  b.  c.  101.  For 
the  few  events  noticed  during  the  earUer  jears,  it  is 
the  chief  authority;  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  the  narrative  goes  over  the  same  ground  as 
1  ilacc,  but  with  very  considerable  differences. 
The  first  two  chapters  are  taken  up  by  two  letters 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  Palestinian  to  the 
Alexandrine  Jews,  and  by  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
plan,  which  proceeds  without  any  perceptible  break 
from  the  close  of  the  second  letter.  The  main  nar- 
rative occupies  the  remainder  of  the  book.  This 
presents  several  natural  divisions,  which  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  "  five  books  "  of  .Jason  on  which 
it  was  based.  The  first  (c.  iii.)  contains  the  history 
of  Heliodorus,  as  illustrating  the  fortunes  of  the 
Temple  before  the  schism  and  apostasy  of  part  of 
the  nation  (cir.  B.  c.  180).  The  second  (iv.-vii.) 
gives  \aried  details  of  the  beginning  and  course  of 
the  great  persecution  —  the  murder  of  Onias,  the 
crimas  of  Menelaus,  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and 
of  the  mother  with  her  seven  sons  (b.  c.  175-167). 
The  third  (viii.-x.  9)  follows  the  fortunes  of  Judas 
to  the  triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple  senice 
(B.  c.  106,  165).  The  fourth  (x.  10-xiii.)  includes 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (b.  c.  164-102). 
The  fifth  (xiv.,  xv.)  records  the  treachery  of  Alci- 
mus,  the  mission  of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning 
success  of  Judas  (b.  c.  102,  161).  Each  of  these 
divisions  is  closed  by  a  phrase  which  seems  to  mark 
the  end  of  a  definite  subject  (iii.  40,  vii.  42,  x.  9, 
xiii.  26,  XV.  .37 ) ;  and  they  correspond  in  fact  with 
distinct  stages  in  the  national  struggle. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  letters  with  which  the 
book  opens  to  the  substance  of  the  book  is  ex- 
tremely obscure.  The  first  (i.  1-9)  is  a  solemn 
invitation  to  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  celei^rat*  "  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  in  the  month  Casleu  "  (i.  e. 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  i.  9),  as  before  they 
had  sympathized  with  their  brethren  iu  Judtea  in 
"  the  extremity  of  their  trouble  "  (i.  7).  The  sec- 
ond (i.  10-ii.  18,  according  to  the  received  division), 
which  bears  a  formal  s.alutation  from  "  the  council 
and  Juda-s  "  to  "  Aristobulus  .  .  .  and  the  Jews 
in  Egypt,"  is  a  strange,  rambling  collection  of 
legendary  stories  of  the  death  of  "Antiochus,"  of  tht 
preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  and  its  recovery  by 
Xehemiah,  of  the  hiding  of  the  vessels  of  the  sanc- 
tuary by  Jeremiah,  ending  —  if  indeed  the  letter  can 
he  fcaid  to  have  any  end  —  with  the  ?anie  exhortation 
to  observe  the  Feast  of  Dedication  (ii.  10-18).  For 
it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  break  in  the  con- 
struction or  style  alter  ver.  19,  so  that  the  writer 
passes  insensibly  from  the  epistolary  form  in  ver.  18 
to  that  of  the  epitomator  hi  ver.  2 J  (5o«w).  For  thii 
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reawin  some  critics,  V)oth  in  ancient  and  modern  times  | 
(Wernsdorf,  §  35,  12-i),  h.ive  considered  that  the 
whole  book  is  intended  to  be  included  in  the  letter." 
It  seems  more  natnral  to  suppose  that  the  author 
found  the  letters  already  in  existence  when  he  un- 
dertook to  abridjje  the  work  of  Jason,  and  attache<l 
his  own  intfoduction  to  the  second  letter  for  the 
convenience  of  tninsition,  without  considering  that 
this  would  necessarily  make  tiie  whole  appear  to  lie 
a  letter.  The  letters  themselves  can  lay  no  claims 
to  authenticity.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  rest 
ui)Ou  some  real  corresjx)ndence  between  .lerusalem 
and  .Vlexandria;  but  the  extravagance  of  the  fables 
whicli  they  contain  makes  it  imi^ossible  to  accept 
them  in  their  present  form  as  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  Council.  Though  it  may  re^adily  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  fabulousness  of  the  contents  of 
a  letter  is  no  absolute  proof  of  its  .spuriousness, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  the  stories  may  be  (as  in 
tills  case)  so  entirely  unworthy  of  what  we  know 
of  the  position  of  the  alleged  writers,  as  to  betray 
the  work  of  an  impostor  or  an  interpolator.  Some 
have  supjwsed  that  the  original  language  of  one  '' 
or  of  both  tiie  lettere  was  Hebrew,  Itut  this  can- 
not be  made  out  by  any  conclusive  arguments. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for 
believing  that  they  were  made  up  by  the  author  of 
the  book. 

3.  The  writer  himself  distinctly  indicates  the 
source  of  his  narrative —  "the  five  books  of  Jason 
of  CjTene  "  (ii.  23),  of  which  he  designed  to  furnish 
a  short  and  agreeable  epitome  for  tiie  benefit  of 
those  wlio  would  be  deterred  from  studying  the 
larger  work.  [Jason.]  His  own  labor,  which  he 
describes  in  strong  terms  (ii.  2G,  7;  coinp.  xv.  38, 
39),  was  entirely  confined  to  condensation  and 
selection ;  all  investigation  of  detail  he  declares  to 
be  the  i)eculiar  duty  of  the  original  historian.  It 
is  of  course  impos-sible  to  determine  how  far  the 
coloring  of  the  events  is  due  to  Jason,  but  "  the 
Divine  manifestations  "  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  are 
enumerated  among  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated ; 
and  no  sufficient  re!i.sons  have  been  alleged  to  show 
that  the  writer  either  followed  any  other  authority 
in  his  later  chapters,  or  altered  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  history  which  he  epitomize<l.  Of 
Jason  himself  nothing  more  is  known  than  may  be 
gleaned  from  this  mention  of  him.  It  has  been 
conjectured  (Her/;feld,  6'i.sf//.  d.  yvlkcs  Jsr.i.  455) 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  son  of  Eleazer  (1  Mace, 
viii.  17),  who  was  sent  by  Judas  as  envoy  to  Home 
after  the  defeat  of  Nicanor;  and  the  circumstance 
of  this  mission  has  been  used  to  explain  the  limit 
to  which  he  extended  his  history,  as  being  that 
which  coincide*!  with  the  extent  of  his  |>ersonal  ob- 
servation. There  are  certainly  many  detiils  in  the 
book  which  show  a  close  aiul  accurate  knowledge 
(iv.  21,  2!)  fl'.,  viii.  1  AT.,  ix.  2!),  x.  12,  13.  xiv.  1), 
and  the  eiTors  in  the  onler  of  events  may  be  due 
wiiolly,  or  in  part,  to  the  ej/itomator.  The  ques- 
tionable interpretation  of  facts  in  2  Mace,  is  no 
objection  to  tiie  truth  of  the  facts  themselves;  and 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  overwrought 
rendering  of  many  scenes,  and  for  the  obvious  effort 
of  the  writer  to  discover  everywhere  signs  of  provi- 
dential interference,  the  historic  worth  of  the  book 
appears  to  he  considenibly  greater  than  it  is  ccni- 
Dioiily  esteemed  to  be.  Though  Her7.feld"9  con- 
ecture  may  be  untenable,   the  original  work  of 
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Jason  proliably  extendetl  no  farther  than  tiie  epit- 
ome, for  the  description  of  it«  contents  (2  M;icc. 
ii.  19-22)  does  not  carry  us  bejond  the  close  of 
2  Mace.  The  "brethren  "  of  Judas,  whose  exploits 
he  relatetl,  were  already  distinguished  during  the 
hfetime  of  "  the  Maccabee  "  (1  Mace.  v.  17  tt".,  24  ff. 
vi.  43-4G;  2  Mace.  viii.  22-29). 

4.  The  district  of  Cyrene  was  most  closely  unitetl 
with  that  of  .-Uexandria.  In  both,  the  predom- 
inance of  Gi-eek  literature  and  the  Greek  language 
was  absolute.  The  work  of  Jason  —  like  the  poems 
of  Callimachus  —  must  therefore  have  been  com- 
posed in  Greek;  and  the  style  of  the  epitome,  as 
Jerome  remarke<l,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  tho 
Greek  text  is  the  original  {Fmi.  Gnl.  "  Secundus 
[.Machabaiorura]  Gra-cusest;  quod  ex  ip.sa  quoque 
(f>l}d<rei  prnbari  potest").  It  is  scarcely  less  cer- 
tain that  2  Mace,  was  compiled  at  Alexandria. 
The  characteristics  of  the  style  and  language  are 
essentially  Alexandrine;  and  though  the  Alexan- 
drine style  may  have  prevailed  in  Cyrenaica,  the 
form  of  the  allusion  to  Jason  shows  clearly  that 
the  compiler  was  not  his  fdk)w-countryman.  But 
all  attem|)ts  to  deteriiune  more  exactly  who  the 
compiler  was  are  mere  groundless  guesses,  without 
even  the  semblance  of  plausibility. 

5.  The  style  of  the  Ijook  is  extremely  uneven. 
At  times  it  is  elabonitely  oi-nate  (iii.  15-39,  v.  2(», 
vi.  12-10,  23-28,  vii.  etc.);  and  again,  it  is  so  rude 
and  broken,  as  to  seem  more  like  notes  for  an  epit- 
ome tiian  a  finished  composition  (xiii.  19-20);  but 
it  nowhere  attains  to  the  simple  energy  and  pathos 
of  the  first  book.  The  vocabulary  corresiwnds  to 
the  style.  It  abounds  in  new  or  unusual  words. 
Many  of  these  are  forms  which  belong  to  the  decay 
of  a  language,  as:  a\\o(pv\tfffji6s,  iv.  13,  vi.  24; 
'EWrjviff/xS^.  iv.  13  {4f\<pat'iffiix6s,  iii-  9);  era- 
fffj.6s,  vii.  37 ;  BcopaKurfiSs,  v.  3 ;  ffirXayxfitrfios, 
vi.  7,  21,  vii.  42;  or  compounds  which  betray  a 
false  pursuit  of  emphasis  or  precision:  Btefiirtfi- 
irKiJui,  iv.  40;  i-KivKa^eiffdai,  xiv.  18;  Karev- 
OiHTflif,  xiv.  43  ;  TrpoffauaKeyetrdai,  viii.  19  , 
irpo(rviroixifi.in)aKw,  xv.  9 ;  avviKmvTfiv,  v.  26. 
Other  wonis  are  employed  in  novel  senses,  as: 
^iVTipoKoyiiv,  xiii.  22;  eiaKvuKdrrBai,  ii-  24; 
eiiaTrafTTjToj,  xiv.  9;  trfcppfi'cofj.fvoi,  xi.  4;  \pvxi- 
Kois,  iv.  37,  xiv.  24.  ( )liiers  bear  a  sense  which  is 
common  in  late  Greek,  as:  a.K\-r)pi7v,  xiv.  8;  ava~ 
^xTfh,  ix.  2,  .xiii.  20;  6ia\r>v|/(s,  iii-  32;  eVajre- 
piiSu),  ix.  4;  (ppuaaaofxau,  vii.  34;  irepiaKuQi^ti}, 
vii.  4.  (Jthers  aiijiear  to  l)e  jieculiar  to  this  book, 
as:  SiaerToAeris,  xiii.  25  :  Su«r)r«T7?;ua,  v.  20  ; 
Tzpoairupow,  xiv.  11;  iroXefioTpocpdvy  x.  14,  15; 
67rAo\o7ery,  viii.  27,  31;  txirev^avari^dv,  vi.  28; 
5o|i/«{s,  viii.  35:  oj'SpoAoyia,  xii.  43.  Hebraisms 
are  very  rare  (viii.  15,  ix.  5,  xiv.  24).  Idiomatic 
(ireek  phrases  are  much  more  common  (iv.  40,  xii. 
22,  XV.  12,  &c.);  and  the  writer  evidently  had  a 
considerable  command  over  the  (ircek  languatje, 
though  his  taste  was  deformed  by  a  love  of  rhetori- 
cal effect. 

0.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  as  to  the  person 
of  Jason  —  for  the  conjecture  of  Herefeld  (§  3)  ia 
wholly  unsupporte<l  by  proof  —  there  are  no  data 
which  fix  the  time  of  the  composition  of  his  orig- 
inal work,  or  of  the  ejiitome  given  in  2  M.acc, 
within  very  narrow  limits.  The  su|ierior  limit  of 
the  age  of  the  epitome,  though  not  of  Jason's  work 
IS  determined  by  the  year  124  n.  c,  which  is  men- 
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tioued  in  one  of  the  introductory  letters  (i.  10); 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  so  great  an 
antiquity  to  the  present  book,  it  has,  indeed,  been 
concluded  from  xv.  37,  air'  fKeiuaiv  "oiv  Kaipwv 
KpaTr]dei(Tr}s  ttjs  irSXews  vnh  rwu  'E^palccv  — 
which  is  written  in  the  person  of  the  epitouiator, 
that  it  must  have  been  composed  before  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Judas;  but  the  import  of  the  words 
appears  to  be  satisfied  by  the  religious  supremacy 
and  the  uninterrupted  celebration  of  the  Temple 
service,  which  the  Jews  maintained  till  the  final 
ruin  of  their  city :  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  the  only  inferior  limit,  below  which  the  book 
cannot  be  placed.  The  supposed  reference  to  the 
hook  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  xi.  35, 
•'and  others  were  tortured;  "  comp.  vi.  18-vii.  42) 
may  perhaps  be  rather  a  reference  to  the  current 
tradition  than  to  the  wi-itten  text;  and  Josephus  in 
his  history  shows  no  acquaintance  with  its  contents. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  author 
of  i  Jlacc.  used  either  2  Mace,  or  the  work  of 
Jason ;  but  this  at  most  could  only  determine  that 
the  book  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  .Jeru- 
salem, which  is  already  clear  from  xv.  37.  There 
is  no  explicit  mention  of  the  book  before  the  time 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Sh-om.  v.  14,  §  98). 
Internal  evidence  is  quite  insufficient  to  settle  the 
date,  which  is  thus  left  undetermined  within  the 
limits  124  b.  c.  —  70  A.  c.  If  a  conjecture  be  ad- 
missible, I  should  be  inclined  to  jjlace  the  original 
work  of  Jason  not  later  than  100  b.  c.,  and  the 
epitome  half  a  century  later.  It  is  quite  credible 
that  a  work  might  have  been  long  current  at 
Alexandria  before  it  was  known  to  the  Jews  of 
Pateaiine. 

7.  In  order  to  estimate  the  historical  worth  of 
the  book  it  is  necessary  to  consider  separately  the 
two  divisions  into  which  it  falls.  The  narrative  in 
iii.-vii.  is  in  part  anterior  (iii.-iv.  6)  and  in  part 
(iv.  7-vii.)  supplementary  to  the  biief  summary  in 
1  JMacc.  i.  10-04:  that  in  viii.-xv.  is.  as  a  whole, 
parallel  with  1  Mace,  iii.-vii.  In  the  first  section 
the  liook  itself  is,<in  the  main,  the  sole  source  of 
information:  in  the  second,  its  contents  can  l>e 
tested  by  the  trustworthy  records  of  the  first  book. 
It  will  be  best  to  take  the  second  section  first,  for 
the  character  of  the  book  does  not  vary  much; 
and  if  this  can  once  be  determined  from  sufficient 
evidence,  the  result  may  be  extended  to  those  parts 
which  are  independent  of  other  testimony.  The 
chief  differences  between  the  first  and  second  books 
lie  in  the  account  of  the  campaigns  of  l.ysias  and 
Timotheus.  Differences  of  detail  will  always  arise 
where  the  means  of  information  are  partial  and 
separate;  but  the  differences  alleged  to  exist  as  to 
these  events  are  more  serious,  in  1  .Mace.  iv.  2G-35 
we  read  of  an  invasion  of  Judoea  by  Lysias  from 
the  side  of  Idumsea,  in  which  Judas  met  him  at 
Bethsura  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  severe  defeat. 
In  consequence  of  this  Lysias  retired  to  Antioch  to 
make  greater  preparations  for  a  new  attack,  while 
Judas  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  sanctuary. 
In  2  M;icc.  the  first  mention  of  Lysias  is  on  the 
accession  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (x.  11).  Not  long 
xfter  this  he  is  said  to  have  invaded  Judaea 
md  suffered  a  defeat  at  Bethsura,  in  consp'^uence 
jf  which  he  made  peace  with  Judas,  givmg  him 
favorable  terms  (xi.).  A  later  invasion  is  men- 
tioned in  iioth  books,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
Bf  Antiochus  Eupator  (1  Mace.  vi.  17-50;  2  JIacc. 
dii.  2  ff.),  in  which  Bethsura  fell  into  the  hands 
rf  Lysias.     It  is  then  necessary  either  to  suppose 
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that  there  were  three  distinct  invasions,  of  whick 
the  first  is  mentioned  only  in  1  Mace,  the  second 
only  in  2  Mace,  and  the  third  in  lioth ;  or  to  con- 
sider the  narrative  in  2  Mace.  x.  1  ff.  as  a  mis- 
placed version  of  one  of  the  other  invasions  (for 
the  history  in  1  i\Iacc.  iv.  26-Gl  bears  every  mark 
of  truth):  a  supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
character  of  the  details,  and  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  supposed  results  with  the  events  which 
immediately  followed.  It  is  by  no  means  equally 
clear  that  there  is  any  mistake  in  2  INIacc.  as  to  the 
history  of  Timotheus.  The  details  iu  1  Mace.  v. 
11  ff.  are  quite  reconcilable  with  those  in  2  Mace, 
xii.  2  ff.,  and  it  seems  certain  that  both  books 
record  the  same  events;  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  supposing  that  1  ^lacc.  v.  G  ff.  is  parallel 
with  2  Mace.  x.  24-37.  The  similarity  of  the 
names  Jazer  and  Gazara  probably  gave  rise  tc  the 
confusion  of  the  two  events,  which  differ  in  fact  in 
almost  all  their  circumstances;  though  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Timotheus  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  x. 
24,  with  the  one  mentioned  in  viii.  30,  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  distinguish  him  from  some 
othfer  of  the  same  name.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  general  outlines  of  the  history  in  the  two  books 
are  the  same;  but  the  details  are  almost  always 
independent  and  difl^erent.  The  numlicrs  given  in 
2  Mace,  often  represent  incredible  results:  e.  (/.  viii. 
20,  30;  X.  23,  31;  xi.  11;  xii.  16,  It),  23,  26,  Si; 
XV.  27.  Some  of  the  statements  are  obviously  in- 
correct, and  seem  to  liave  arisen  from  an  erroneous 
interpretation  and  embellishment  of  the  original 
source:  vii.  3  (the  presence  of  Antiochus  at  the 
death  of  the  Jewish  martyrs);  ix.  (the  death  of 
.■Vntiochus) ;  x.  11,  &c.  (the  relation  of  the  boy- 
king  Antiochus  Eupator  to  Lysias);  xv.  31,  35  (the 
recovery  of  Acra);  xiv.  7  (the  forces  of  Demetrius). 
But  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  peculiar  details 
seem  to  be  such  as  must  have  been  derived  from 
immediate  testimony:  iv.  29-50  (the  intrigues  of 
Menelaus);  vi.  2  (the  temple  at  Gerizim);  x.  12, 
13;  xiv.  1  (the  landing  of  Demetrius  at  Tripolis>; 
viii.  1-7  (the  character  of  the  first  exploits  of  Judas). 
The  relation  between  the  two  books  may  be  not 
inaptly  represented  by  tliat  existing  between  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  In  each  case  the 
later  book  was  composed  with  a  special  design, 
which  regulated  the  character  of  the  materials 
employed  for  its  construction.  But  as  the  design 
in  2  Mace,  is  openly  avowed  by  the  compiler,  so  it 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  with  considerable 
license.  Yet  his  ei-rors  appear  to  be  those  of  one 
who  interprets  history  to  support  his  cause,  rather 
than  of  one  who  falsifies  its  substance.  The 
groundwork  of  facts  is  true,  but  the  dress  in  which 
the  facts  are  presented  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the 
narrator.  It  is  not  at  all  improbalile  that  the  error 
with  regard  to  the  first  campaign  of  Lysias  arose 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  introduced  by  Jason 
as  an  introduction  to  the  more  important  measures 
of  Lysias  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  luipator.  In 
other  places  (as  very  obviously  in  xiii.  10  ff.)  the 
compiler  may  have  disregarded  the  historical  de- 
pendence of  events  while  selecting  those  which 
were  best  suited  for  the  support  of  his  theme.  If 
these  remarks  are  true,  it  follows  that  2  Mace. 
viii.-xv.  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  connected  and 
complete  history,  but  as  a  series  of  special  incidents 
from  the  life  of  Judas,  illustrating  tlie  providential 
interference  of  God  in  behalf  of  his  people,  true  in 
substance,  but  embellished  in  form ;  and  this  view 
of  the  book  is  supported  by  the  cliaracter  of  the 
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earlier  chapters,  in  wliich  the  narrative  is  un- 
checked by  independent  evidence,  'i'here  is  not 
any  ground  for  questioning  the  main  facts  in  tlie 
history  of  HeUodorus  (ch.  iii.)  or  Menelaus  (jv.); 
and  wliile  it  is  very  probable  that  the  narratives 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  (vi.,  vii.)  are  highly 
colored,  yet  the  grounds  of  the  accusation,  the 
replies  of  the  accused,  and  the  forms  of  torture, 
in  their  essential  chai-acteristics,  seem  perfectly 
authentic." 

8.  Besides  the  differences  which  e.xist  between 
the  two  books  of  Maccabees  as  to  the  sequence  and 
details  of  common  events,  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  as  to  the  chronological  data  which  they 
give.  Both  follow  the  Seleucian  era  ("  the  era  of 
contracts;  "  "of  the  Greek  kingdom  ;  "  1  Mace.  i. 
10,  eV  6T6i  .  .  .  ^aatXeias  'EWrivcov),  but  in 
some  c.ises  in  which  the  two  books  gi\e  the  date  of 
the  same  e\ent,  the  fir.st  book  gives  a  date  one  year 
later  than  the  second  (1  Mace.  vi.  IG  ||  2  Mace.  xi. 
21,  33;  1  Mace.  vi.  20  ||  2  Mace.  xiii.  1);  yet  on 
the  other  hand  they  agree  in  1  Mace,  vii  1  ||  2 
Mace.  xiv.  4.  This  discrepancy  seems  to  be  due 
not  to  a  mere  error,  but  to  a  difference  of  reckon- 
ing; for  all  attempts  to  explain  away  the  discrepancy 
are  untenable.  The  true  era  of  the  Seleucida:' 
began  iu  October  (Dius)  u.  c.  312;  but  there  is 
evidence  that  consideralile  variations  existed  in 
Syria  in  the  reckoning  by  it.  It  is  then  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  discrepancies  in  the  liooks  of 


a  The  following  is  the  parallelism  which  Patritius 
(De  cons,  iilri.  lib.  Marc.  175-246)  endeavor.*  to  estab- 
lish betw<>en  thu  common  narratives  of  i.  and  ii.  Mace. 
When  two  or  more  passages  are  placed  opposite  to  one, 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  Jirst  only  has  a  parallel 
in  the  other  narrative  ;  — 


IMacc. 

2  Maco. 

i.  11-16. 

...  iv.  7-12 ;  13-20. 

1.17. 

...  iv.  21a  ;  216-50  ; 

V.  1^ 

1. 18-20. 



...  V.  5-10. 

i.  21-24a. 

...  V.  11-16 ;  17-20. 

i.246. 

...  V.  21 ;  22.  23. 

i.  30-32 ;  33-39. 

...  V  24-26. 

i.  40a;  406-42. 

...  V  27. 

i.  43 ;  44^8. 

...  vi.  1. 

i.49;  50,51. 

...  vi.  2. 

i.  62-54 ;  55,  56  ;  57-62.  ...  vi.  8,  9. 

i.  63,  64.  ...  vi.  10  ;  12-17 




...  vi.  18-31. 

ii.  1-50. 

— 

ii.31;  32-37. 

...  vi.  11a. 

ii.88. 

...  vi.  116. 

...  vu.  1-42 

ii.  39-70. 



Iii.  1-9 ;  10-37. 

...  viii.  1-7. 



...  viii.  8 ;  9-11. 

Iii.  38,  39;  40,41. 

— 

Iii.  42. 

...  vUi.  12a  ;  126-21 

Ui.  43-54. 

— 

111.  56 ;  56-60. 

...  viii.  22. 

iv.  1-12. 

— 

iv.  13-16 ;  17-22. 

...  viii.  23-26. 

iv.  23-25. 

...  VUi.  27  ;  28-86. 

vi   la  ;  iv.  26,  27. 

— 

vi.  16-4. 

...  ix.  1-3  ;  4-ia 

(V.  28-85. 

— 

IV.  86-43a ;  436-46. 

...  X.  l-3'i. 

Iv.  47-61. 

...  x.84-8;  9-13. 

vl.6-8 



V.  l-6a. 

.;.x.  14-18;  19-22. 

f  6t-  es. 

...  X.  28. 
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Maccabees,  which  proceeded  from  independent  and 
widely-separated  sources,  are  to  be  referred  to  this 
confusion ;  and  a  very  probable  mode  of  explaining 
(at  le.ost  in  part)  the  origin  of  the  difference  has 
been  supported  by  most  of  the  hest  chronologers. 
Though  the  .lews  may  have  reckoned  two  begin- 
nings to  the  year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
[CiuiONOLOGY,  vol.  i.  p.  43G],  yet  it  appears  that 
the  Biblical  dates  are  always  reckoned  by  the  so- 
called  ecclesiastical  year,  which  began  with  Nis'tn 
(April),  and  not  by  the  civil  jear,  which  was  after- 
wards in  common  use  (Jus.  Ant.  i.  3,  §  3),  which 
began  with  Tisri  (October:  comp.  Patritius,  fJe 
Cims.  Mace.  p.  33  ff).  Now  since  the  writer  of  1 
Mace,  was  a  Palestinian  Jew,  and  followed  the 
ecclesiastical  year  in  his  reckoning  of  months  (1 
Mace.  iv.  52),  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  com- 
menced the  Seleucian  year  not  in  autunni  ( Tisri), 
but  in  spring  (Nisim).b  The  narrative  of  1  Mace. 
X.  in  fact  demands  a  longer  period  than  could  be 
obtained  (1  lM:»cc.  x.  1,  21,  fourteen  days)  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  year  began  with  Tisri.  If, 
however,  the  year  began  in  Nisan  (reckoning  from 
spring  312  li.  c.),"^  the  events  which  fell  in  the  last 
half  of  the  true  Seleucian  year  would  be  dated  a 
year  forward,  while  the  true  and  the  .Jewish  dates 
woidd  agree  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Nor  is 
there  any  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  two  events 
assigned  to  difft?rent  years  (\\^ernsdorf,  De  Fide 
Mace.  §  9)  happened  in  one  half  of  the  year.     On 


1  Maco. 


vi.  14,  15. 
vi.  16 ;  17a. 

V.  9 ;  90-13 ;  14-20. 
vi.  176. 

V.  21a  ;  23a  ;  24  ;  25-28. 

V.  29. 

v.30-34;216-23a;35,36... 

V.  55-62. 

V.  37-39  ;  40-43a. 

V.  436-44. 

V.  45-65a. 

V.  656-68;  vi.  18-27. 

vi.  28-30. 

vi.  31 ;  32^8. 

vi.  49-54 ;  55-59. 

vi.  C0-62a. 

vi  626-03  ;  vii.  1-24. 


2  M.WC. 
ix.  11-17 ;  18-27. 
X.  24-38 ;  xi.  1-4. 


xi.  5-12 ;  13-15a. 
xii.  1-5. 


...  xii.  6-17  ;  ix.  : 


,  xi.  156-26  ;  27-88. 
xii.  176  ;  18.  19. 


xii.  20,  21. 
xii.  22-26. 
xii.  27-33 ;  34-46. 

xiii.  1,2;  3-17. 

xiii.  18-21. 

xiii.  22,  23a. 

xiii.  236-24. 

xiii.  25,  26. 

xiv.  1-2. 

xiv.  3-5 ;  6-11. 

xiv.  12, 13  ;  14-29. 

xiv. 30-36;  37-46;  xv.l- 21 

XV.  22-40. 

Tliis  arrangement,  however,  is  that  of  an  apologist 
for  the  books  ;  and  the  tcsselaUon  of  pussiiges,  no  less 
than  the  largo  amount  of  pasBages  peculiar  to  each 
book,  indicates  how  littlo  real  parallelism  there  is 
betwucii  them. 

''  In  2  Mncc.  xv.  86  the  same  reckoning  of  monthe 
occurs,  but  with  a  distinct  reference  to  the  ralestiuian 
decree. 

c  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  jcnrB  may  have 
been  dated  from  the  following  spring  (311  D.  C.)  ;  in 
which  case  the  .lowish  and  true  years  would  coincide 
for  the  la.8t  tinlf  of  the  year,  and  during  the  first  half 
the  .lewisb  date  would  fall  short  by  one  year  (UenMd 
Gesch.  (i.   Volktf  Jsr.  i.  449). 


vii.  25. 
vii.  26. 
vii.  27-38. 
vii.  39,  40a. 
vii.  406-50. 
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Jthc*  grounds,  indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  the 
iiflference  in  the  reclvoiiini,'  of  the  two  hooks  is  still 
greater  than  is  thus  aoc.ounted  f  jr.  The  (Jhaldseans, 
as  is  proved  hj  good  authority  (Ptol.  Mey.  avvr. 
ap.  Clinton,  K  //.  Ill,  350,  370),  dated  their 
Seleucian  era  one  year  later  than  the  true  time 
from  311  p.  C,  and  prohably  from  Octoher  {Diiis; 
comp.  2  Ivlacc.  xi.  21,  33).  If,  as  is  quite  possible, 
che  writer  of  2  Mace.  —  or  rather  Jason  of  Cyrene, 
whom  he  epitomized  —  used  the  ChaldiBan  dates, 
there  may  be  a  maximum  dirterence  between  the 
two  books  of  a  year  and  half,  which  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  difficulties  of  the  chronology  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (Meier,  i.  531-53-i,  quoted  and  sui>- 
ported  by  Browne,  Ordo  Siedorum,  489,  490. 
(Jorap.  Clinton,  Fas/i  fhll.  iii.  367  ff.,  who  takes  a 
different  view;  Tatritius,  /.  c. ;  and  Wernsdorf,  § 
ix.  ffi,  who  states  the  difficulties  with  great  acute- 
uess). 

9.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  2  Slacc.  is 
its  marked  religious  character,  by  which  it  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  first  book.  "  The  manifes- 
tations ifTrKpaveiat)  made  from  heaven  on  behalf 
of  those  wiio  were  zealous  to  behave  manfully  in 
defense  of  Judaism'"  (2  Mace.  ii.  21)  form  the 
staple  of  the  book.  The  events  which  are  related 
historically  in  the  former  hook  are  in  this  regarded 
theocratically,  if  the  word  may  be  used.  The 
calamities  of  persecution  and  the  desolation  of  God's 
people  are  definitely  referred  to  a  temporary  visita- 
tion of  his  anger  (v.  17-20,  vi.  12-17,  vii.  32,  33), 
which  shows  itself  even  in  details  of  the  war  (xii. 
40;  comp.  Josh.  vii.).  Before  his  great  victory 
Judas  is  represented  as  addressing  "  the  Lord  that 
worketh  wonders  "  {repaTOTroiSs)  with  the  prayer 
that,  as  once  his  angel  slew  the  host  of  the  .Vssyr- 
ians,  so  then  He  would  "  send  a  good  angel  before 
his  armies  for  a  fear  and  dread  to  their  enemies" 
(xv.  22-24;  comp.  1  ^lacc.  vii.  41,  42).  A  great 
"  manifestation  "  wrought  the  punishment  of  He- 
liodorus  (iii.  24-2J):  a  similar  vision  announced 
his  cure  (iii.  33,  34).  Heavenly  portents  for  "  forty 
days"  {iirKpoLveia,  v.  4)  foreshowed  the  coming 
judgment  (v.  2,  3).  "  When  the  battle  waxed 
strong  five  comely  men  upon  horses  "  appear,  of 
whom  two  cover  .Maccabaeus  from  all  danger  (x.  2.), 
30).  Again,  in  answer  to  the  supplication  of  the 
Jews  for  "  a  good  angel  to  deliver  them,"  "  there 
appeared  before  them  on  horseback  one  in  white 
clothing,"  and  "they  marched  forward  "  to  triumph, 

having  an  helper  from  heaven  "  (xi.  6-11).  And 
There  no  special  vision  is  recorded,  the  rout  of  the 
memy  is  still  referred  to  "  a  manifestation  of  Him 
that  seeth  all  things  "  (xii.  22).  Closely  connected 
with  this  belief  in  the  active  energy  of  the  beings 
of  the  unseen  world,  is  the  importance  assigned  to 
dreams  (xv.  11,  oveipou  a,li6ni(TT'jv  vnap)\  and 
the  distinct  assertion,  not  only  of  a  pei-sonal  "  resur- 
rection to  life"  (vii.  14,  avaffTacns  els  C<^rip;  v.  9, 
/itifios  aua^iooiTLS  C'^os),  hut  of  the  influence 
which  the  living  may  yet  e.xercise  on  the  condition 
of  the  dead  (xii.  43-4.5).  The  doctrine  of  Providence 
is  carried  out  in  a  most  minute  parallelism  of  great 
3rime3  and  their  punishment.  Thus,  Andronicus 
was  put  to  death  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
murdered  Onias  (iv.  38,  rod  Kvpiou  tV  afiav 
auTo)  K6\a<Tiv  a.iro56vTOs)  ■  Jason,  who  had  "driven 
ttiany  out  of  their  country,"  died  an  exile,  with- 
out "soleirn  funeral,"  as  he  had  "cast  out  many 
mburied "  (v.  9,  10):  the  torments  suffered  by 
\iitiochus    are   likened    to    those   which    he   had 
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inflicted  (ix.  5,  6);  Menelaus,  who  "  had  conimittet 
many  sins  about  the  altar,"  "  received  his  deatt 
in  ashes'"  (xiii.  4-8):  the  liand  and  tongue  of 
Nicanor,  with  which  he  had  blasphemed,  were  hung 
up  "  as  an  evident  and  manifest  sign  unto  all  of 
the  help  of  the  Lord"  (xv.  32-65).  On  a  largei 
scale  the  same  idea  is  presented  in  the  contrasted 
relations  of  Israel  and  the  heathen  to  the  Divine 
Power.  The  former  is  "  God"s  people,"  "  God  a 
portion"  (^  fxepis,  i-  26;  xiv.  15),  who  are  chas- 
tised in  love:  the  latter  are  left  unpunished  till  the 
full  measure  of  their  sins  ends  in  destruction  (vi. 
12-17).  lor  in  this  book,  as  in  1  Mace,  there  are 
no  traces  of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  pro])hets, 
who  foresaw  the  time  when  all  nations  should  be 
united  in  one  bond  under  one  Lord. 

10.  The  history  of  the  book,  as  has  been  already 
noticed  (§  G),  is  extremely  obscure.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (/.  c);  and 
Origen,  in  a  Greek  fi-agment  of  his  commentaries 
on  Exodus  {Philoc.  26),  quotes  vi.  12-16,  with  very 
considerable  variations  of  text,  from  "  the  Jlacca- 
bsian  history  ■'  (to  MoK-KoySai'/ca:  comp.  1  M.\cc. 
§  6).  At  a  later  time  the  history  of  the  martyred 
brothers  was  a  favorite  sulyect  with  Christian 
writers  (Cypr.  Ep.  Ivi.  0,  &c.);  and  in  the  time  of 
Jerome  {Prul.  O'lltnt.)  and  Augustine  {/>e  Duclr. 
Christ,  ii.  8;  De  Civ.  fJti,  xviii.  36)  the  book  was 
in  common  and  public  use  in  the  Western  Church, 
where  it  maintained  its  position  till  it  wa-s  at  lust 
definitely  declared  to  he  canonical  at  the  council 
of  Trent.     [Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  363.] 

11.  The  Latin  version  adopted  in  the  Vulgate, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  book,  is  that  current  be- 
fore Jerome's  time,  which  Jeron)e  left  wholly  un- 
touched in  the  apocryphal  books,  with  tlie  exception 
of  Judith  and  Tobit.  The  St.  Germain  MS.,  from 
which  Sabatier  edited  an  earlier  text  of  1  Mace, 
does  not,  unfortunately,  contain  the  second  book, 
being  imperfect  at  the  end ;  but  the  quotations  of 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (Sabatier,  (id  C'lpp.  vi ,  vii.)  and 
a  fragment  published  by  Mai  {SjhcH.  Rom.  1.  c. 
1  M.vcc.  §  10),  indicate  the  existence  and  character 
of  such  a  text.  The  version  is  nmch  less  close  to 
the  Greek  than  in  the  former  book,  and  often  gives 
no  more  than  the  sense  of  a  clause  (i.  13,  \i.  21, 
vii.  5,  &c.).  The  Syriac  version  is  of  still  less  value. 
The  .\rabic  so-called  version  of  2  Mace,  is  really 
an  indej)endent  work.     [Fifth   Booii  oi"  Mac- 

CAllKKS.] 

12.  The  chief  commentaries  on  2  Mace,  have 
been  already  noticed.  [FiitsT  15(k>i<  ok  Macca- 
i-.KKS,  §  11.]  The  special  edition  of  Hasse  (Jena, 
1786)  seems,  from  the  account  of  Grimm,  to  he 
of  no  value.  There  are,  however,  many  valuable 
historical  observations  in  the  essay  of  Patritius  {De 
Consensu,  etc.  already  cited). 

III.  The  Thii'J)  Book  ov  the  Maccabees 
contains  the  history  of  events  which  precetled  the 
great  JMaccaba;an  strui^gle.  After  the  decisive 
b.attle  of  Kaphia  (n.  c.  217),  envoys  from  Jerusalem, 
following  the  example  of  other  cities,  hastened  to 
Ptolemy  Philopator  to  congratulate  him  on  his  suc- 
cess. After  receiving  them  the  king  resolved  to 
visit  the  holy  city.  He  offered  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple,  and  was  so  much  struck  by  its  majesty 
that  hfe  urgently  sought  pern)ission  to  enter  the 
sanctuary.  When  this  was  refusal  he  resolved  to 
gratify  his  curiosity  by  force,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sternation with  wliieli  his  design  was  received 
(ch.  i.).  On  this  Simon  the  high- priest,  after  th« 
people   had    lieen   with    difficulty   restrained  from 
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riolence,  kneeling  in  front  of  tlie  Temple  implored 
'livine  help.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  the 
king  fell  paralyzed  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants, 
and  on  his  recovery  returned  at  once  to  Kgypt 
without  prosecuting  his  intention.  ]5ut  angry  at 
his  failure  he  turned  his  vengeance  on  the  Alex- 
andrine Jews.  Hitherto  these  had  enjoyed  the 
highest  rights  of  citizenship,  but  the  king  com- 
manded that  those  only  who  were  voluntarily 
initiated  info  the  heathen  mysteries  should  be  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Alexandrians,  and  that 
the  remainder  should  be  enrolled  in  the  lowest  class 
{(is  \aoypa<piav  koI  oiKfriK^v  SidOfciv  axd^vat, 
ii.  28),  and  branded  with  an  ivy-leaf  (ch.  ii.). 
[DiONYSL-s.j  Kot  content  with  this  order,  which 
was  evaded  or  despised,  he  commanded  all  the  Jews 
in  the  country  to  be  airested  and  sent  to  Alexandria 
(ch.  iii.).  This  was  done  as  well  as  might  be, 
though  the  greater  part  escaped  (iv.  38),  and  the 
gathered  multitudes  were  confined  in  the  Hippo- 
drome ouLside  the  city  (comp.  Joseph.  A7H.  xvii. 
6,  §  5).  The  resident  Jews,  who  showed  sympathy 
for  their  countrymen,  were  imprisoned  with  them : 
and  the  king  ordered  the  names  of  all  to  be  taken 
down  preparatory  to  their  execution.  Here  the  first 
marvel  hapijened :  the  scribes  to  whom  the  task  was 
assigned  toiled  for  forty  days  from  nioi-ning  till 
evening,  till  at  last  reeds  and  paper  failed  them. 
iind  the  king's  plan  was  defeated  (ch.  iv.).  How- 
ever, regardless  of  this,  the  king  ordered  the  keeper 
of  his  elephants  to  drug  the  animals,  five  hundred 
in  number,  with  wine  and  incense,  that  they  might 
trample  the  ])risoners  to  death  on  the  morrow. 
The  Jews  had  no  help  but  in  prayer;  and  here  a 
second  mar\el  hajipened.  'ihe  king  was  over- 
powered by  a  deep  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  the 
next  day  it  was  aheady  time  for  the  banquet  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared,  so  tliat  the  execution 
was  deferi-ed.  The  Jews  still  prayed  for  help;  but 
when  tlie  dawn  came,  the  multitudes  weie  assembled 
to  witness  their  destruction,  and  the  elephants  stood 
ready  for  their  bloody  work.  Then  was  there  an- 
Mier  marvel.  'l"he  king  was  visited  by  deep  forget- 
hilness,  and  chided  the  keeper  of  tM  elephants  for 
the  preparations  which  he  had  made,  and  the  Jews 
were  again  saved.  But  at  the  evening  banquet  the 
king  recalled  his  purjwse,  and  with  terrible  threats 
prepared  for  its  immediate  accomplishment  at  day- 
Ijreak  (ch.  v.).  Then  llleazer,  an  aged  priest, 
prayed  for  his  people,  and  as  he  ended  the  royal 
train  came  to  the  Hippodrome.  On  this  there  was 
feen  a  heavenly  vision  by  all  but  the  Jews  (vi.  18). 
The  elephants  trampled  down  their  attendants,  and 
the  wrath  of  the  king  was  turned  to  pity.  So  the 
Jews  were  immediately  set  free,  and  a  great  feast 
waa  prepared  for  them ;  and  they  resolved  to  ob- 
serve a  festival,  in  memory  of  their  deliverance, 
during  the  time  of  their  sojourn  in  strange  lands 
(ch.  vi.).  A  royal  letter  to  tlie  governors  of  the 
provinces  set  forth  the  circumstances  of  their  escape, 
and  assured  them  of  the  king's  protection.  I'er- 
oiission  was  given  to  them  to  take  \engpance  on 
their  renegade  countrymen,  and  the  people  returned 
to  their  homes  in  great  triumph,  "  crowned  with 
flowerg,  and  singing  praises  to  the  God  of  their 
fathers." 

2.  The  form  of  the  narrative,  even  in  this  bald 
outline,  sutiiciently  siiowg  that  the  olject  of  the 
book  hag  modified  the  facts  which  it  records.     The 


o  These  ar«  pointed  out  at  length  by  Orlnim  (Eint.    per«!culing  civil  power  would,  perhaps,  alwaj  » 
I  8) ;  but  tliu  relutioD  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  to  a    tlie  same  general  features. 
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writer,  in  his  zeal  to  bring  out  the  action  of  Provi- 
dence, has  colored  his  history,  so  that  it  has  loirt 
all  semblance  of  truth.  In  this  respect  the  book 
offers  an  instructive  contrast  to  the  book  of  Esther 
with  which  it  is  closely  connected  both  in  its  pur- 
jwse  and  in  the  general  character  of  its  incidents. 
In  both  a  terrible  calamity  is  averted  by  faithful 
prayer ;  royal  anger  is  changed  to  royal  favor ;  and 
the  punishment  designed  for  the  innocent  is  directed 
to  the  guilty.  Hut  here  the  likeness  ends.  The 
divine  reserve,  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Esther,  is  exchanged  in  3  Mace,  for  rhetorical 
exaggeration ;  and  once  again  the  words  of  inspira- 
tion stand  ennobled  by  the  presence  of  their  later 
counterpart. 

3.  Hut  while  it  is  inipos-sible  to  accept  the  de- 
tails of  the  book  as  historical,  some  basis  of  truth 
must  be  supposed  to  lie  beneath  them.  'J'he  yearly 
festival  (vi.  3G;  vii.  19)  can  hardly  have  been  a 
mere  fancy  of  the  writer;  and  the  pillar  and  syn- 
agogue (-Kpoafvxv)  at  Ptolemais  (vii.  20)  must 
have  been  connected  in  some  way  with  a  signal 
deliverance.  Besides  this,  Joseplius  (c.  Ap.  ii.  5) 
relates  a  very  similar  occurrence  wliicli  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VII.  (Physcon).  "The 
king,"  as  he  says,  "  exasperated  by  the  opposition 
which  Onias,  the  Jewish  general  of  the  ro^al  army, 
made  to  his  usurpation,  seized  all  the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria with  their  wives  and  children,  and  exposed 
them  to  intoxicated  elephants.  Put  the  animals 
turned  upon  the  king's  friends;  and  forthwith  the 
king  saw  a  terrible  visage  which  forbad  him  to 
injure  the  Jews.  On  this  he  yielded  to  the  prayers 
of  his  mistiess,  and  repented  of  his  attempt;  and 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  observed  the  day  of  their 
deliverance  as  a  festival."  The  essential  points  of 
the  story  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  second  part 
of  3  Mace,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
Joscphus  has  preser\ed  the  events  which  the  writer 
adajjted  to  his  narrative.  If  it  be  true  that  Ptolemy 
Philopator  attempted  to  enter  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  frustrated  in  his  design  —  a  sup- 
position which  is  open  to  no  reasonable  objection  — 
it  is  easily  conceivable  that  tradition  may  have 
assigned  to  him  the  impious  design  of  his  successor; 
or  the  author  of  3  Mace,  may  have  combined  the 
two  events  for  the  sake  of  eflect. 

4.  Assuming  rightly  that  the  book  is  an  adaptar 
tion  of  history,  Ewald  and  (at  greater  length) 
Grimm  have  endeavored  to  fix  exactly  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  was  called  forth.  The  writings 
of  Philo,  occasioned  by  the  oppressions  which  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  suffered  in  the  reign  of  (.'alicula, 
oflcr  several  jioints  of  connection  with  "  it;  and  the 
panic  which  was  occasioned  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
attempt  of  the  emperor  to  erect  his  statue  in  the 
Teniple  is  well  known  (Toseph.  Ant.  xviii.  8,  §  2). 
It  is  then  argued  that  the  writer  designed  to  por- 
tray ("aligula  under  the  name  of  (he  sensual  tyrant 
who  had  in  earlier  times  hekl  I'^gypt  and  Syria, 
while  he  sought  to  nerve  his  countrymen  for  their 
strugfxie  with  heathen  power,  by  reminding  them 
of  earlier  deliverances.  It  is  unnecessary  to  urge 
the  various  details  in  which  the  parallel  between  the 
acts  of  Caligula  and  the  narrative  fail.  Such  dif- 
ferences may  have  been  part  of  the  writer's  dis- 
guise; but  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  the  early  time  of  the  empire, 
or  under  the  later  Ptolemies,  was  not  generally  sucb 
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Jhat  a  narrative  like  3  Mace,  would  find  a  ready 
iuditory. 

5.  The  language  of  the  book  betra3-s  most  clearly 
its  Alexandrine  origin.  Both  in  vocabulary  and 
construction  it  is  rich,  affected,  and  exaggerated. 
Some  words  occur  nowhere  else  {Kaoypa<pia,  ii-  28; 
irpoc^vcTTeWsa-dai,  ii-  '2-1  ,  viT6(ppiKos,  vi.  20  ; 
XapT-npla,  iv.  20;  0u9oTpfcpijs,  vi.  8;  \puxov\- 
Kelodai,  v.  25;  /xtffv^pis,  vi.  9  ;  -KovrS^poxos, 
vi.  4;  fxeyaXoKpoLToop,  vi.  2;  fj.vpol3pexV^'  '^-  ^' 
irpoKaraaKippovcrdai,  iv.  ]  ;  afemarpfiTTces,  i. 
20);  others  are  used  in  strange  senses  (iKfiveiv, 
.\fet.  iii.  22;  trapa^affiKevdi,  vi.  2+;  ifiwopTraoi, 
Met.  vii.  .5);  others  are  very  rare  or  characteristic 
of  late  Greek  writers  {im&depa,  n.  .31;  Karon-TO)- 
cris,  ii.  1-i ;  ivd^ffjxos,  ii.  21;  aTrpoKTwros,  ii'. 
14;  aXoyiaTia,  v.  42;  a.TrapaiT6hi(TTos,  vi.  28; 
(ppiKaauSs,  i'i.  1";  /xfyo.Ao/xepci,yi-  -i-i;  aKvKfxdsf 
iii.  2.5;  Ki(Ta-6cpvK\ov,  ii.  2l>;  i^aroffToA-f],  iv.  4). 
The  form  of  the  sentences  is  strained  (e.  y.  i.  15, 
17,  ii.  -31,  iii.  23,  iv.  11,  vii.  17,  19,  &c.),  and  every 
description  is  loaded  with  rhetorical  ornament  (e.  g. 
iv.  2,  5;  vi.  45).  As  a  natural  consequence  the 
meaning  is  often  obscure  (e.  g.  i.  9,  14,  19,  iv.  5, 
14),  and  the  WTiter  is  led  into  exaggerations  which 
are  historically  incorrect  (vii.  2,  20,  v.  2;  comp. 
Grimm ). 

6.  From  the  abruptness  of  tlie  commencement 
(i5  S€  ^tAoirdroop)  it  has  lieen  tliought  (Ewald, 
G'esdi.  iv.  535)  that  the  book  is  a  mere  fragment 
of  a  larger  work.  Against  this  view  it  may  be 
urged  that  tlie  tenor  of  the  book  is  one  and  dis- 
tinct, and  brought  to  a  perfect  issue.  It  must, 
however,  be  noticed  that  in  some  MSS.  (44,  125, 
I'arsons)  the  beginning  is  differently  worded  :  "  A'oio 
in  lliese  din/g  Icing  Pude/iiy  " ;  and  the  reference  in 
ii.  25  {tcHu  Trpoa7ro3f3eiyij.€yccv)  is  to  some  passa^je 
not  contained  in  the  present  narrative.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  t!ie  narrative  may  have  formed  the  sequel 
to  an  earlier  Instory,  as  the  Ilelknicn  continue, 
without  break  or  repetition,  the  history  of  Thucy- 
dides  {fxiTO.  Se  ravra.  Xen.  fhll.  i.  1);  or  we  may 
suppose  (Giimm,  Kinl.  §  4)  that  the  introductory 
chapter  has  been  lost. 

7.  The  evidence  of  language,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  to  fix  the  place  of  tlie  composition  of  the 
book  at  Alexandria,  is  not  equally  decisive  as  to 
the  date.  It  migiit,  indeed,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
early  period  of  the  empire  (H.  c.  40-70),  when  for 
a  .Jew  all  hope  lay  in  the  record  of  past  triumphs, 
which  assumed  a  fabulous  grandeur  from  the  cwi- 
trast  with  present  oppression.  But  such  a  date  is 
purely  conjectural;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
proof  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  to  an  impression  which 
cannot  claim  any  decisive  authority,  from  the  very 
imperfect  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  relig- 
ious history  of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion.  If,  how- 
ever. I'^wald's  theory  be  correct,  the  date  falls  within 
the  limits  which  have  been  suggested. 

8.  The  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  book  corresponds  witli  the  uncertainty 
of  its  history.  In  the  .Apostolical  Canons  ( 6'««. 
85)  "  three  books  of  the  ilaccabees  "  are  mentioned 
{MaKKuPalccv  rpia,  one  MS.  reads  5'),  of  which 
this  is  probably  tlie  third,  .-w  it  occupies  the  third 

-lace  in  the  oldest  Greek  M.SS.,  which  contain  also 
the  so-called  fourth  book.     It  is  found  in  a  bvriac 
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translation,  and  is  quoted  with  niaiked  res[ject  b> 
Theodoret  (ml  Dm.  xi.  7)  of  Antioch  (died  cir 
A.  u.  457).  "Three  books  of  the  Maccabees" 
(MaK/ca^ai'/co  y')  are  placed  at  the  he.ad  of  tlie 
antikgniitviin  of  the  O.  T.  in  the  catalogue  of 
Nicepliorus;  and  mihe  Synoput<^  falsely  ascribed  u) 
Athanasius.  the  third  book  is  apparently  described 
as  "  I'toleiiialca,"  from  the  name  of  the  royal  hero," 
and  reckoned  doubtfully  .imong  the  disputed  books 
On  the  other  hand  the  book  seems  to  have  found 
no  accept.aiice  in  the  Alexandrine  or  Western 
churches,  a  fact  wliich  confirms  the  late  date  as- 
signed to  it,  if  we  assume  its  .\lexaiidrine  origin. 
It  is  not  quoted,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  Latin 
writer,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  lists  of  canonical 
and  ajwcryphal  books  in  the  Gelasian  Deoretalo. 
No  ancient  Latm  version  of  it  occurs;  and  as  it  ia 
not  contained  in  the  Vulffate  it  has  been  excluded 
from  the  canon  of  the  lioiuish  church. 

9.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  (first  in  the  (Jomplutensian  Polyglott);  Ger- 
man (De  Wette  and  Augusti,  Bibeliihersetzung, 
1st  ed. ;  and  in  an  earlier  version  '•  by  .lo.  Circem- 
berger,  Wittenberg,  1554;"  Cotton,  Five  Books, 
etc.,  p.  XX.);  and  French  (Calmet).  The  first 
English  version  was  appended  to  "  A  briefe  and 
compendious  table  .  .  .  opening  the  way  to  the 
principall  histories  of  the  whole  Bible  .  .  .  London, 
1550."  This  version  with  a  few  alterations  (Cotton, 
p.  XX.)  was  included  in  a  folio  Bible  published  next 
year  by  J.  Day;  and  the  book  was  again  published 
in  15G3.  A  better  translation  was  published  by 
Whiston  in  his  Aiitlitntic  l)ocume%U  (1727);  and 
a  new  version,  with  short  notes  by  Dr.  Cotton  ( Th" 
Fire  Bioks  of  Miiccr.becs  in  English  .  .  .  Oxford, 
1832).  The  Comiiientary  of  Grimin  {Kurzge/. 
UniiiUnicli )  gives  ample  notices  of  the  opinions  of 
earlier  commentators,  and  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  using  any  other. 

IV.  TiiK  Four.TH  Book  ok  M.\cc.V8ees 
[ViaKKa^aiwv  5',  eiy  Ma/f/cojSai'ous  Xoyos)  con- 
tains a  rhetorical  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Eleazer  and  of  the  '•  Maccabaan  family,"  following 
in  the  main  the  same  outline  as  2  Mace.  The  sec- 
ond title  of  the  book,  On  tlie  Supreme  Sovereignty 
of  Reason  {wipX  avroKpoLTOpos  Xoyiajxov),  explains 
the  moral  use  wliich  is  made  of  the  history.  The 
author  in  the  introduction  discusses  the  nature  of 
reason  and  the  cliaracter  of  its  supremacy,  which 
he  then  illustrates  by  examples  taken  from  Jewish 
history  (§§  1-3,  Hudson).  Then  turning  to  his 
principal  proof  of  the  triumphant  power  of  reason, 
he  gives  a  sliort  summary  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  (§  4),  and  in  the 
remainder  of  the  book  describes  at  length  the  death 
of  Eleazer  (§§  5-7),  of  the  seven  brethren  (8-14), 
and  of  their  mother  (15-19),  enforcing  the  lessons 
which  he  would  teach  by  the  words  of  the  martyrs 
and  the  reflections  which  spring  from  them.  The 
la,st  section  (20)  is  evidently  by  another  hand. 

2.  The  book  was  ascribed  in  early  times  to  Jo- 
sephus.  Ensebius  (//.  E.  iii.  10,  TreiT6v7]Tai  Sf  koI 
&\\o  ovK  a,yfvv(s  (nrovSaaiaa  rai  avSpi  —  i-  e. 
'laiff'ffrrcv  —  irepl  avTOKparopos  \oyiff/j,ov,  o  TiPis 
MaKKa^aCuhv  infypatpai'),  and  Jerome,  following 
him  (De  I'ir.  ill.  13,  "  Alius  quoque  lilier  ejus,  qui 
inscribitur    irepl    avTOKparopos    \oyi(Tfxov    valde 


a  Tfiis  title  occurs  only  in   the    Synopsis   of   the  But  CredDer(Z»r  Of.?c/!.  rf.  JC^n.  144  wore)  conjecture! 

Psevdo-Alhctnasius  (p.   432,  ed.  Migne).     Athanasiu.<!  with  great  probability  that  the  true  reading  is  Ma«<c. 

omits  the  Maccabees  in  his  detailed   list.     The  text  at  p./3\.  koX  IItoA.  :  Kaiand  S'  can  freijuently  be  8c»rooij 

pPMunt    gtauda    MaxKn^aiica    /Si^Aia    S    IlToAcftai/coi.  distinguixbed  in  curgivp  M.Sa. 
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jlegans  lialietur,  in  quo  et  A[accabR>oriini  sunt 
^igesta  niartyria,"  coni]).  .lerome,  mlv.  Pal.  ii.), 
ilso  rhotius  (ap.  I'hilostors-  //•  A'.  1.  rh  ixfvroiyt 
riraprov  uirh  'IwrTTfirov  ytypaipOai  koX  avrhs 
frvuoij.oAoycoi',  so  that  at  fliat  time  tlie  judgment 
was  disputetl),  and  Suidas  (s.  r.  "lucnj-rros) — gi^e 
this  opinion  witiiout  reserve;  and  it  is  found  under 
liis  name  in  many  MSS.  of  the  great  Jewish  his- 
torian. On  tlie  otiier  hand,  (iregory  of  Nazianzus 
quotes  the  l>ook  (Oiat.  \v  22)  as  tliougii  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  autlior,  and  in  the  Alexan- 
drine and  Sinaitic  MSS.  it  is  called  simply  '-the 
funrth  of  JFaccaliees."  The  internal  evidence  against 
the  authorship  by  Josephus  is  so  great  as  to  out- 
weigh the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  from  whom  it'is 
priitiable  that  the  later  statements  were  derived: 
»nd  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  book 
was  assignetl  to  -losephus  by  a  mere  conjecture, 
wliioh  the  style  and  contents  alike  show  to  be 
untbunded.  It  is  possible  that  a  tradition  was 
preserved  that  the  author's  name  was  Josephus 
{'Itiffrivos),  in  which  case  the  confusion  would  be 
more  easy. 

3.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  authorship  was 
attributed  to  Josephus  only  by  error,  no  evidence 
remains  to  fix  the  date  of  the  bi.ok.  It  is  only 
certain  that  it  was  written  before  tlie  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  proliably  after  2  Mace.  The 
character  of  the  composition  leads  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not  a  mere  rhetorical  exercise, 
but  an  earnest  eRbrt  to  animate  the  Jewish  nation 
to  face  real  perils.  In  which  case  it  might  be  re 
ferred,not  unnaturally,  to  the  trouliled  times  which 
iunnediately  preceded  the  war  with  Vespasian  (cir. 
A.  D.  67). 

4.  As  a  historical  document  the  narrative  is  of 
no  value.  Its  interest  centres  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  unique  example  of  the  didactic  use  which  the 
Jews  made  of  tlieir  history.  Kwald  {Gesch.  iv. 
556)  rightly  compares  it  with  the  sermon  of  later 
times,  in  which  a  Scriptural  theme  becomes  the 
subject  of  an  elalorate  and  jiractical  commeiit. 
The  style  is  very  oniafe  and  lal;ored;  lint  it  is 
correct  and  vigorous,  and  truly  (ireek.  The  rich- 
ness and  boldness  of  the  vocabulary  is  surprising. 
Many  words,  coined  in  an  antique  mould,  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  book,  as  auToSeWoTos,  idi/6- 
nKrjKTOs,  eiTTaix'firwp,  Kocr/xoirKriBTis-,  Koffixo<po- 
pflv,  fiahaKoxl/uxf^fi  tiiVrpT^Aaffia,  iradoKparua- 
6oi,  etc.;  otiiers  belong  to  hiter  ty]ies,  as  oure- 
JouffidxTjs,  apxtfpao-dat :  others  are  used  in  mean- 
ings whicli  are  found  in  late  writers,  as  irijSaKiou- 
X«r>',  aytffTfia,  k<\j7\yr]ixa\  and  the  number  of 
prepositional  compounds  is  very  large  —  ivairocr- 
(ppayi^ftv,  S^evfjLfi>i(^ftt',  fwtKapiro\oyuffdai,  iirip- 
poTfoAoyeiatiat,  ■n-potrariKaTaTfiyfti'- 

5.  The  phil()soi)hical  tone  of  the  iiook  is  essen- 
tially stoical ;  but  the  stoicism  is  that  of  a  stern 
legalist.  The  dictates  of  rea.son  are  supported  by 
the  remembrance  of  noble  traditions,  and  by  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  future.  The  prospect  of  the 
life  to  come  is  clear  and  wide!  The  faithful  are 
seen  to  rise  to  endless  bliss;  the  wicked  to  descend 
to  endless  torment,  varying  in  inten.sity.  Ihit  while 
the  writer  shows,  in  this  respect,  the  efTects  of  the 
full  culture  of  the  .Alexandrine  school,  and  in  part 
advances  beyond  his  predecessors,  he  oflers  no  trace 
'jf  that  dcej)  spiritual  insight  which  was  quickened 
by  Christianity.  The  Jew  stands  alone,  isolated 
by  character  and  by  blessing  (comp.  Gfrilrer, 
P/iHo,  etc.,  ii.  IT-'J  tT.;  Daebue.  Jud.-Akx.  Jitlii/. 
Fhihi.  I    VM  ».). 
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6.  The  original  Greek  is  the  only  ancient  texl 
in  which  the  book  has  been  published,  but  a  Syrian 
\ersion  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  M8.  at  Milac 
(Crinnn,  /viiil.  §  7).  In  recent  times  the  work 
has  hardly  received  so  much  attention  as  it  de- 
serves. The  first  and  only  complete  commentary 
is  that  of  (Jrinmi,  {Kxeg.  llundbuch),  which  errs 
oidy  by  extreme  elaborateness.  An  Knglish  trans- 
lation has  lieen  published  by  Dr.  Cotton  ( The  Five 
Bwh  of  Maccubets,  Oxf.  18:52).  The  text  is  given 
in  the  i)est  form  by  Bekker  in  his  edition  of  Jose- 
phus (Lips.  1855-6G). 

7.  Though  it  is  certain  that  our  present  book  is 
that  which  old  WTiters  described,  Sixtus  Senensis 
{Bibl.  S(iiict<i,i).  37,  ed.  1575)  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  another  fourth  book  of  Maccaliees, 
which  he  saw  in  a  library  at  Lyons,  which  was  after- 
wards burnt.  It  was  in  Greek,  and  contained  the 
history  of  John  Ilyrcanns,  continuing  the  narrative 
directly  after  the  close  of  the  first  book.  Sixtus 
quotes  the  first  words :  kuI  /uera  rh  airoKTaverji'an 
rhf  X'/xojva  eyfvriOTj  "IcooVtjs  vils  aiirov  apx^fpfvi 
avT  CL'JTOV,  but  this  is  the  only  fragment  which 
remains  of  it.  The  history,  he  says,  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.,  though  the  style 
was  very  different  from  his,  abounding  in  Hebrew 
idioms.  The  testimony  is  so  exact  and  explicit, 
that  we  can  see  no  reason  for  questioning  its  accu- 
racy, and  still  less  for  supposing;  (with  Calmet) 
that  Sixtus  saw  only  the  so-called  fifth  book, 
which  is  at  present  preserved  in  Arabic. 

V.  The  Fii-Tii  I5ook  ok  Maccakees  just 
mentioned  may  call  for  a  Very  brief  notice.  It  is 
printed  in  Arabic  in  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glotts;  and  contains  a  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
I'he  writer  made  use  of  the  first  two  books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  of  Josephus,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered an  independent  authority.  His  own  knowl- 
edge was  very  imperfect,  and  he  perverts  the  state- 
ments which  he  derives  from  others.  He  nuist  have 
lived  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  proluilily  out 
of  I'alestine,  though  the  translation  bears  very  deal 
traces  of  Helirew  idioms,  so  that  it  has  been  sup- 
])oscd  that  the  book  was  originally  written  in  He- 
brew, or  at  least  that  the  Greek  was  strongly  mod- 
ified by  Hebrew  intluence.  'J"he  book  has  been 
published  in  Knglish  by  Dr.  Cotton  (Five  Books, 
etc.).  '  15.  F.  W. 

*  MACCABE'US,  more  correctly  Macca- 
n.KUS  {MaKKa^aToH  .Uoclioba'iis)  occui-s  repeat- 
edly in  1  and  2  Mace,  as  the  surname  of  Judas  the 
son  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  4,  iii.  1,  v.  24,  viii. 
20;  2  Mace.  ii.  19,  v.  27,  viii.  1,  xiv.  0),  but  more 
frequently  alone,  as  the  rendering  of  6  MoKKa/Soioy, 
"  the  Maccabee  "  (2  Mace.  viii.  5,  IG,  x.  1(5,  19,  21, 
25,  30,  33,  35,  xi.  6,  7,  15,  xii.  19,  20,  xiii.  24, 
xiv.  27,  30,  XV.  7,  21),  Judas,  however,  being  al- 
ways referred  to.  In  2  Mace.  x.  1  the  article  is 
omitted,  and  so  in  1  Mace.  v.  34  in  the  Koman 
edition  (but  Alex.  6  Mukk-)-  On  the  name  and 
family  see  the  art.  MACCAnEKS.  A. 

MACEDO'NIA  (MawsSo^/o).  the  first  part 
of  luu'ope  which  received  the  Gos|)el  directly  from 
St.  Taul,  and  nn  important  scene  of  his  subsequent 
missionary  labors  and  the  labors  of  his  companions. 
So  closely  is  this  region  associated  with  apostolic 
journeys,  sufferings,  and  epistles,  that  it  has  truly 
l)een  called  1)V  one  of  our  Knglish  travellers  a  kinrf 
of  Holy  Laiid  (Clarke's  7V«iy/,«,  ch.  xi.).  Kw 
details   see    Ni-..\i'i>i.i.>i.    I'lm.irri,   Aiii'iiii'oLii 
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Afollomia,  Thessalonica,  and  Bkuka.  AVe 
eonfine  ourselves  here  to  explainiii;f  the  geograph- 
ical and  political  import  of  the  term  "  Macedonia  " 
aa  employed  in  the  N.  T.,  with  some  allusion  to 
ita  earlier  use  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  one  or  two 
Ser.eral  rHinarks  on  St.  Paul's  journeys  through  the 
district,  and  the  churches  which  he  founded  there. 

In  a  niugh  and  popular  description  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  Macedonia  is  the  region  bounded  inland 
by  the  range  of  Hajnius  or  the  Balkan  northwards, 
and  the  chain  of  Pindus  westwards,  beyond  which 
the  streams  flow  respectively  to  the  Danube  and 
the  Adriatic;  that  it  is  separated  from  Thessaly  on 
the  south  by  the  Cambuniaii  hills,  running  easterly 
from  i'indus  to  Olympus  and  the  /Egean ;  and  that 
it  is  divided  on  the  ea.st  from  Thrace  by  a  less 
definite  mountain-boundary  running  southwaras 
from  Hiemus.  Of  the  space  thus  enclosed,  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  physical  features  are  two 
great  plains,  one  watered  by  the  Axius,  which 
comes  to  the  sea  at  the  Thermaic  gulf,  not  flvr 
from  Thessalonica;  the  other  by  the  Strymon, 
which,  alter  passing  near  Philippi,  flows  out  below 
Amphipolis.  Between  the  mouths  of  these  two 
rivers  a  remarkable  peninsula  projects,  dividing 
itself  into  three  points,  on  the  farthest  of  which 
Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow.  Across  the  neck  of  this  peninsula  St, 
Paul  travelled  more  than  once  with  his  companions 

This  general  sketch  would  sufficiently  describe 
the  ]Macedonia  which  was  ruled  over  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  which  the  Romans  conquered  from 
Perseus.  At  first  the  conquered  country  was  di- 
vided by  vEmilius  Paulus  into  four  districts.,  Mace- 
donia Prima  was  on  the  east  of  the  Stry\non,  and 
had  Amphipolis  for  the  capital.  Macedonia  Secunda 
stretched  Ijetween  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius.  with 
Thessalonica  for  its  metropolis.  The  third  and 
fourth  distrii.ts  lay  to  the  south  and  the  west. 
This  division  was  only  temporary.  The  whole  of 
Macedonia,  along  with  Thessaly  and  a  large  tract 
along  the  Adriatic,  was  made  one  province  and 
centralized  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul, 
who  resided  at  Thessalonica.  We  have  now  reached 
the  definition  which  corresponds  with  the  usage  of 
tiic  term  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xvi.  9,  10, .  12, 
xviii.  5,  xix.  21,  22,  2 J.  xx.  1,  3,  xxvii.  2;  Kom. 
XV.  26;  1  Cor.  xvi.  5;  2  Cor.  i.  16,  ii.  13,  vii.  5, 
viii.  1,  ix.  2,  4,  xi.  !i ;  Phil.  iv.  15 :  1  Thess.  i. 
7,  8,  iv.  10;  1  Tim.  i.  3).  Three  Homan  provinces, 
all  very  fiirailiar  to  us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
divided  the  whole  space  between  the  basin  of  the 
Danube  and  Cape  Matapaii.  The  border-town  of 
Illyhicum  was  Lissus  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
uoundary-line  of  Achaia  nearly  coincided,  except 
in  the  western  portion,  with  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  modern  Greece,  and  ran  in  an  irregular  line 
from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  to  the  Bay  of 
Thermopylfe  and  the  north  of  Euboea.  By  sub- 
tracting these  two  provinces,  we  define  Macedonia. 

The  history  of  Macedonia  in  the  period  between 
the  Persian  wars  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman 
provinces  in  the  Levant  is  touched  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  by  passages  in  the  Apocrypha. 
In  Esth.  xvi.  10,  Haman  is  described  as  a  Mace- 
donian, and  in  xiv.  14  he  is  said  to  have  contrived 
his  plot  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  kingdom 
of  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians.  This  suffi- 
ciently betrays  the  late  date  and  spurious  character 
3f  these  apocryphal  chapters :  but  it  is  curious  thus 
'o  have  our  attention  turned  to  the  early  struggle 
»f  Persia  and  Greece.    Macedonia  played  a  great 
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part  in  this  struggle,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes.  The  history  of  the  Macca- 
bees opens  with  vivid  allusions  to  Alexander  tha 
son  of  Philip,  the  Macedonian  king  ('AAe|ac5ooj 
6  Tov  4>i\i7r7roii  6  /SocrtAtCs  6  Mo/feSujv),  who 
came  out  of  the  land  of  Chettiim  and  smote  Da- 
rius king  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  (1  j\lacc.  i.  1), 
and  who  reigned  first  among  the  Grecians  {i/}.  vi. 
2).  A  little  later  we  have  the  Roman  conquest  ol 
Perseus  "king  of  theCitims''  recorded  {ib.  viii. 
5).  Subsequently  in  these  Jewish  annals  we  find 
the  term  "  Macedonians"  used  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  Seleucid  successors  of  Alexander  (2  Mace.  viii. 
20).  In  what  is  called  the  Fifth  Book  of  Macca- 
bees this  usage  of  the  word  is  very  frequent,  and 
is  applied  not  only  to  the  Seleucid  princes  at  An- 
tioch,  but  to  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  (see 
Cotton's  Finn  Books  of  Maccabees,  Oxford,  1832). 
It  is  evident  that  the  words  "  Macedonia  "  and 
"  Macedonian  "  were  fearfully  familiar  to  the  Jew- 
ish mind ;  and  this  gives  a  new  significance  to  the 
vision  by  which  St.  Paul  was  invited  at  Troas  to 
the  country  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  interest  and  impressive- 
ness  of  the  occasion  (Acts  xvi.  9)  when  a  new  and 
religious  meaning  was  given  to  the  >veli-known 
ay}]p  MaKeSdif  of  Demosthenes  {J'liU.  i.  p.  43) 
and  when  this  part  of  Europe  was  designated  as 
the  first  to  he  trodden  by  an  Apostle.  The  account 
of  St.  Paul's  first  journey  through  Macedonia 
(Acts  xvi.  10-xvii.  15)  is  marked  by  copious  de- 
tail and  well-defined  incidents.  At  the  close  of 
this  journey  he  returned  from  Corinth  to  Syria  by 
sea.  On  the  next  occasion  of  visiting  Europe, 
though  he  both  went  and  returned  through  Mace- 
donia (Acts  XX.  1-G),  the  narrative  is  a  very  slight 
sketch,  and  the  route  is  left  uncertain,  except  aa 
regards  Philippi.  Many  years  elapsed  before  St. 
Paul  visited  this  province  again ;  but  from  1  Tim. 
i.  3  it  is  evident  that  he  did  accomplish  the  wish  ex- 
pressed during  his  first  imprisomuent.  (Phil.  ii.  24. ) 
rh6  character  of  the  Macedonian  Christians  is 
set  before  us  in  Scripture  in  a  very  favorable  light. 
The  candor  of  the  Bereans  is  highly  commended 
(Acts  xvii.  11);  the  Thessalonians  were  evidently 
objects  of  St.  Paul's  peculiar  affection  (1  Thess.  ii 
8,  17-20,  iii.  10);  and  the  Philippians,  besides 
their  general  freedom  from  blame,  are  noted  as  re  ■ 
markable  for  their  liberality  and  self-denial  (Phil, 
iv.  10,  14-10;  see  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  xi.  9).  It  is  worth 
noticing,  as  a  fact  almost  typical  of  the  change 
which  Christianity  has  produced  in  the  social  lifo 
of  Europe,  that  the  female  element  is  conspicuous 
in  the  records  of  its  introduction  into  Macedonia. 
The  Gospel  was  first  preached  there  to  a  small  con- 
gregation of  women  (Acts  xvi.  13) ;  the  first  con 
vert  was  a  woman  (ib.  ver.  14);  and,  at  least  at 
Philippi,  women  were  prominent  as  active  workers 
in  the  cause  of  religion  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

It  should  be  observed  that,  in  St.  Paul's  time, 
Macedonia  was  well  intersected  by  Roman  roads, 
especially  by  the  great  Via  Egnatia,  which  con- 
nected Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  and  also  led 
towards  lUyricum  (Rom.  xv.  19).  The  antiquities 
of  the  country  have  been  well  explored  and  de- 
scribed by  many  travellers.  The  two  best  works 
are  those  ■'f  Cousin^ry  (  \'oyaf/e  duns  la  Mucedoint, 
Paris,  1831)  and  Leake  {Travels  in  Nwthevn 
Greece,  London,  1835).  J.  S.  H. 

*  It  is  still  a  question  whether  Luke's  -usage 
distinguishes  Macedonia  and  Thrace  from  each 
other  or  regards  them  aa  one.     This  depends  ir 
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part  on  the  interpretation  of  the  controverted  ijtii 
iffrl  vpuTt)  TTJs  fifpiSos  TTJj  MoKe5oi/ioj  Tr6\is 
(Acts  xvi.  12).  liettig  (  Qua-sllmies  J'liilijjpUns,:s) 
maintains  that  Thrace  was  not  attached  to  Mace- 
donia till  the  time  of  Xespasian,  and  that  Luiie, 
consistently  with  that  fact,  speaks  of  I'hilippi  as 
the  first  city  in  Macedonia  which  I'aul  reached 
after  crossing  from  Asia  into  Kurope.  Hence 
Neapolis  {Kdvallct),  where  he  lauded,  belonged  to 
Thrace  and  not  to  Macedonia,  as  was  true  at  a 
later  period.  On  one  side  see  Lechler's  Bei'  Ajm's- 
tel  Geschichten,  p.  231  f.  (Dr.  Schaeffer's  transl. 
in  Lange's  Commentary^  p.  304),  and  on  the  other, 
Meyer's  Aposkl</esc!iidiU;  p.  202  f.  (1854).  There 
is  another  supposition.  Instead  of  speaking  of 
I'hilippi  as  topographically  "first"  in  Macedonia, 
liecause  Luke  meant  to  assign  Neapolis  to  Thrace, 
he  may  have  thought  of  the  city  and  its  harbor  as 
one,  whether  this  distinction  of  provinces  existed 
at  that  time  or  not.  That  Luke  was  taniiliur  with 
this  identification  of  town  and  port  is  manifest; 
for  in  Acts  xvi.  11,  he  says  that  I'aul  and  his 
companions  sailed  to  I'hilippi  {(v6uhpoixr,(Tajji.(v\ 
whereas  they  went  thither  by  land  from  Neapolis, 
and  in  Acts  xx.  G,  that  they  sailed  from  I'hilippi 
(e'leirAeuo-ttjuei'),  whereas  they  went  down  to  the 
coast,  and  embarked  at  Neaix)lis. 

Otittr  nj'ermces.  —  I'orbiger,  Ilmidbuch  der 
alien  Geogr.  iii.  1049-1071.  Hoffmann.  Griechen- 
land  u.  die  Gn'ec/ien,  i.  1-132.  I'auly,  Jieal-Ji 
cychpddie,  iv.  1132-1142.  H.  Holland,  Travels 
in  the  Juiiian  /sles,  Albtiidii,  Tliessalij,  .Uacedonia, 
etc.  (1812  and  1813).  I'ouqueville,  Voyatje  dam 
la  Gr'ece  (1820).  Revue  Ardiiologiqm  (18U0),  two 
brief  articles  entitled  Daton,  Nenj)ults,  les  viinea 
de  Pldlippes.  Two  numbers  have  appeared  (18G5) 
of  the  Mission  Archeol<t;iique  de  Maccduine,  by 
MM.  Heuzey  and  Daumet  (published  by  order  of  the 
French  emperor).  They  relate  chiefly  to  ATat'o^/rf, 
the  ancient  Neapolis,  but  contain  also  a  map  of 
Philippi  and  the  neiuhliorhood.  See  also  A  Journey 
I/)  Neapolis  and  Pliili/i/ii  in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  xviii. 
8U6-898;  and  the  article  "  ISLacedonien  "  in  Her- 
sog's  liecd-Encyk.  viii.  033-038.  II. 


Coin  of  Macedonia. 

MACEDO'NIAN  {ViaKtUv  :  [^facedo■\) 
occurs  in  A.  V.  only  in  Acts  xxvii.  2.  In  the 
other  cases  (Acts  xvi.  'J,  xix.  2!),  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  4), 
our  translators  render  it  "  of  Macedonia."' 

*  "Macedonian"  occurs  also  several  times  in 
the  A-  V.  in  the  Apocrypha,  namely,  1  Mace.  i. 
1,  vi.  a;  2  Mace.  viii.  20;  l-jth.  xvi.  10,  14.  For 
the  wide  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  2  Mace.  viii. 


MACH.^RUS 

10,  see  the  note  of  Grimm  in  toe,  and  the  remaiki 
in  the  art.  Macicdo.ma,  p.  1727  b.  A. 

*  MACH^TtUS  (MaxaipoCj)  is  the  name 
of  the  castle  in  which,  according  to  Josephus  (AtU. 
xviii.  5,  §  2;  JJ.  J.  vii.  6,  §§  1-4),  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  by  Herod 
Antipaa.  (See  Matt.  xiv.  3-.5.)  In  1806  Seetzer 
identified  the  place  with  the  ruins  of  the  present 
Mkauer,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  a  lotty 
crasf  overhanging  the  southern  Zt)l;a-  M  Cui. 
See  Reiten,  ii.  372  f.  It  was  originally  a  tower 
built  by  Alexander  .Fannaeus  as  a  check  on  the 
Arab  freebooters  in  that  quarter.  It  is  surrounded 
by  ravines,  at  some  points  not  less  than  175  feet 
deep,  and  in  addition  to  its  natural  strength,  was 
strongly  fortified.  In  Herod's  time  it  was  rendered 
still  more  attractive  by  its  splendid  porticos  and 
reservoirs,  and  is  known  to  have  been  a  favorite 
retreat  of  this  luxurious  prince.  Pliny  speaks  of 
it  as  "  secunda  quondam  arx  Judteae  ab  Hierosoly- 
mis"  {Nat.  Hist.  v.  15).  It  has  been  said  that 
Mach^rus,  though  transferred  from  one  occupant 
to  another,  was  never  actually  reduced  by  seige  or 
taken  by  storm.  Its  supplies  of  water  are  almost 
unfailing.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sicaii'i,  a  hand  of  out- 
laws  of  whom  we  read  in  Acts  xxi.  38. 

The  Evangelists  state  that 'John  was  cast  into 
prison,  but  do  not  mention  where,  the  prison  was 
situated,  or  where  the  feast  was  held  at  which  the 
order  was  given  for  his  execution.  As  nothing  in 
their  narrative,  however,  contradicts  that  view,  we 
may  conclude  that  Josephus  was  well  informed, 
and  that  John  was  incarcerated  and  beheaded  in 
Machrerus  (TiisKiUAs)."  His  confinement  was  not 
so  strict  as  to  exclude  the  visits  of  friends  (JIatt. 
xi  2  ff. ;  Luke  vii.  18);  and  hence  it  was  from 
this  castle,  in  all  probability,  that  he  sent  two  of 
his  disciples  to  Christ  to  inquire  of  him  whether 
he  was  the  Messiah,  or  they  should  look  for  an- 
other (Luke  vii.  20).  Into  one  of  the  deep  ravines 
beneath  the  fortress  the  headless  body  of  John 
(rb  TTTUjxa  abrov,  Mark  vi.  2!))  may  have  been 
cast,  which  his  disciples  took  up  and  buried,  and 
then  went  and  told  Jesus  (Matt.  xiv.  12;  ISIark  vi. 
29).  It  was  from  this  castle  that  the  Arab  wife  of 
Herod,  repudiated  by  him  for  the  sake  of  Herodias, 
fled  to  her  father,  Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  out  of 
which  grew  the  war  between  Herod  and  Aretaa, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Herod  {Aid.  xviii. 
5-1),  and  the  capture  of  Damascus  (alluded  tc 
in  2  Cor.  xi.  32).  The  crag  on  which  the  old 
fortress  stood  is  said  to  be  visible  from  Jerusalem. 
[See  Jkhusalk.m,  ii.  1278, 7wte.]  It  was  a  saying 
of  the  Jews  that  the  torches  on  Olivet  announcing 
the  appearance  of  the  Passover  moon  could  be  seen 
from  Tabor  and  the  rocky  heights  of  Machierus 
(Schwartz,  Das  livil.  Land,  p.  54). 

The  history  of  Machmrus  is  well  sketched  1>,' 
Gams  (.Johannes  der  Tdiifer  im  Gefdnguitse,  pr 
50-82).  For  other  notices,  mainly  historical  or  topo- 
graphical, see  Jost'a  Geschtchte  der  Jsrtitldm,  ii. 
221  ff.;  Sepp's  Das  Leben  Christi,  ii.  400-414,  and 
Das  hell.  Land,  i.  078;  Milmaii's  History  if  the 


a  •  Josephus  says  {Am.  xvlli.  5,  §  1),  that  Machae- 
ras  WHS  in  the  power  of  Aretas  nt  ttie  time  of  his 
daughter's  flight  thence.  Sonio  deny  therefore  that 
John's  uiiirtyrdimi  could  havo  taken  place  there  ;  but 
ta  Joaephus  et»tcs  that  It  did  (TauTj)  Krivwrai,  Ant. 
ifUi  6,  §  2),  tha  coDtradictioQ,  it  there  be  aoy ,  falls  on 


him,  and  not  on  the  Kvangellstj!.  Some  time  elapsed 
between  the  flight  and  Herod's  war  with  Aretus  (which 
was  before  .Joliu's  doath),  and  during  the  intfrraj 
lierod  may  in  some  way  have  become  nia§ter  of  ul« 
fortress.  John  need  not  however  be  supposed  to  tUkVt 
beao  kept  all  the  time  lu  oue  place.  U. 
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Jewi,  ii.  392  f.;  Kitter,  Geogr.  of  Palestine,  Gz/ge's 
transl.  iii.  65,  70;  Robinson's  F/iys.  Gtoyr.  p. 
37.  It  was  a  long  two  days'  journey  from  Jla- 
chserus  to  Tiberias,  the  capital  of  Herod's  te- 
trarchy.     '  H. 

MACH'BANAI  [3  syl.]  C^aaptt  [one 
fat,  thick,  Fiirst]:  MeA.x^'Sacot  [Vat.  MeXx"*- 
^auyai;  FA.  MeAxa^Saj'i'ea;]  Alex.  Maxapa.i'ai: 
Muchbamn),  one  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad 
who  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  when  living  in 
retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  1.3). 

MACHBE'NAH  (K32?a  {Jiilloclc,  hump, 
biirsll:  Maxa/&7}w;  Alex.  Maxa.ix7)va.\  [Conip. 
Viax&T)va.-]  M(tcltljena).  Sheva,  the  father  of 
ISIachbena,  is  named  in  the  genealogical  list  of 
Judah  as  the  ofispring  of  Maachah,  the  concnbine 
of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  49).  Other  names 
similarly  mentioned  in  the  passage  are  known  to 
be  those  not  of  persons  but  of  towns.  The  most 
feasible  inference  from  this  is,  that  Machbena  was 
founded  or  colonized  by  the  family  of  iNIaachah. 
To  the  position  of  the  town,  however,  whether 
near  Gazah,  like  MADsrAXNAit,  or  between  Jeru- 
salem a-id  Hebron,  like  Gibea,  we  possess  no 
clew.  It  is  not" named  by  Eusebius  or  .Jerome,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  met  with  by  any  later 
traveller.  G. 

MA'CHlO?^:  Ma/cxi,  Alex.  Max*:  -^(i- 
chi),  the  father  of  Geuel  the  Gadite,  who  went 
witli  Caleb  and  Joshua  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan (Num.  xiii.  15). 

MA'CHIR  (1''3^  [sold,  acquired]  :  [Rom. 
Maxip;  Vat.  Alex.]  Maxeip-  ^fnchir),  the  eld- 
est son  (Josh.  xvii.  1)  of  the  patriarch  Maiiasseh 
by  an  Aramite  or  Syrian  concu))ine  (1  Chr.  vii.  l-I, 
and  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  20).  His  children 
are  commemorated  as  having  been  caressed  «  by 
Joseph  before  his  death  (Gen.  1.  23).  His  wife's 
name  is  not  preserved,  but  she  was  a  Benjamite, 
the  "  sister  of  Huppim  and  Shuppim  "  (1  Chr.  vii. 
15).  The  only  children  whose  names  are  given 
are  his  son  Gilead,''  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
(Num.  xxvi.  2'J,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  1;  1  Chr.  vii.  14, 
&c.),  and  a  daughter,  Abiah,  who  married  a  chief 
of  Judah  named  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  24).  The 
connection  with  Benjamin  may  perhaps  have  led 
to  the  selection  by  Abner  of  JNIahanaim,  which  lay 
on  the  boundary  between  Gad  and  Manasseh,  as 
the  residence  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  8);  and 
that  with  Judah  may  have  also  influenced  David 
to  go  so  far  north  when  driven  out  of  his  kingdom. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  family  of  IMachir 
had  become  very  powerful,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
country  on  the  east  of  .Jordan  was  subdued  by 
them  (Num.  xxxii.  39;  Deut.  iii.  15).  In  fact  to 
their  -varlike  tendencies  it  is  probably  entirely  due 
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that  the  tribe  was  divided,  and  that  only  the  in- 
ferior families  crossed  the  Jordan.  So  great  was 
their  power  that  the  name  of  Machir  occasionally 
supersedes  that  of  Manasseh,  not  only  for  the  east- 
ern territory,  but  even  for  the  western  half  of  the 
tribe  also:  see  Judge  v.  14,  where  Jlachir  occurs 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  western  tribes  —  "  Gil- 
ead "  apparently  standing  for  the  eastern  Manasseh 
in  ver.  17;  and  still  more  unmistakably  in  Josh, 
xiii.  31,  compared  with  29. 

2.  The  son  of  Ammiel,  a  powerful  sheykh  of  one 
of  the  trans-.Jordanic  tribes,  Imt  whether  of  Manas- 
seh —  the  tribe  of  his  namesake  —  or  of  Gad,  must 
remain  uncertain  till  we  know  where  Lo-debar,  to 
whicli  place  he  belonged,  was  situated.  His  name 
occurs  but  twice,  but  the  part  which  he  played  was 
by  no  means  an  insignificant  one.  It  was  his  for- 
tune to  render  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  Saul 
and  of  David  successively  —  in  each  case  when  they 
ere  in  difficulty.  Under  his  roof,  when  a  cripple 
and  friendless,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  the 
ruin  of  his  house,  the  unfortunate  Jlephibosheth 
found  a  home,  from  which  he  was  summoned  by 
David  to  the  honors  and  the  anxieties  of  a  resi- 
dence at  the  court  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5). 
When  David  himself,  some  years  later,  was  driven 
from  his  throne  to  iMahanaim,  Machir  was  one  of 
the  three  great  chiefs  who  lavished  on  the  exiled 
king  and  his  soldiers  the  wealth  of  the  rich  pastoral 
district  of  which  they  were  the  lords  —  "  wheat, 
and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched  corn,  and  beans, 
and  lentiles,  and  parched  pulse,  and  honey,  and 
butter,  and  sheep,  and  cows'-milk  cheese  "  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27-29).  Josephus  calls  him  the  chief  of  the 
country  of  Gilead  (AiU.  vii.  9,  §  8).  G. 

MA'CHIRITES,  THE  C^"l'^3an  [patr.] : 
o  IVIaxipi;  [Vat.]  Alex,  o  Maxeipi-  Machiritce). 
The  descendants  of  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead 
(Num.  xxvi.  29). 

MACH'MAS  (MaxMw:  Machmas),  1  Mace. 

is.  73.       [MiCHMASH.] 

MACHNAD'EBAI  [4  syl.]  C*5133??  [gijl 
of  (he  noble,  Fiirst;  what  like  the  liberal  f  Ges.]  : 
Maxa5ca/3o0;  Alex.  Maxva^aa^oV-  Mechnede- 
bai),  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  40).  The 
marginal  reading  of  A.  V.  is  Mabnadebal.  which 
is  found  in  some  copies.  In  the  corresponding  list 
of  1  Esdr.  ix.  34  the  place  of  this  name  is  occupied 
by  "of  the  sons  of  Ozora,"  which  may  be  partly 
traced  in  the  original. 

MACHPE'LAH  (always  with  the  article  — 
n^^S^n  [the  portion,  fo/] :  rh  SnrAouv,  also 
rh  anr)\aiou  rh  SnrKovv:  duplex,  also  spelunca 
duplex),  the  spot  containing  the  timbered  field,  in 
the  end  of  which  was  the  cave  which  Abraham 
purchased"^  from  the  Bene-Heth   [sons  of  Heth], 


n  The  Targum  characteristically  says  "  circum- 
cised." 

/'  There  are  several  considerations  which  may  lead 
us  to  doubt  whether  we  are  warranted  by  the  Biblical 
narntive  in  affixing  a  personal  sense  to  the  name  of 
Gilead.  such  as  the  very  remote  period  from  whicli  that 
nanie  as  attached  to  the  district  dates  (Gen.  xxxi  ), 
and  also  such  passages  as  Num.  xxxii.  39,  and  Deut. 
Si.  15.    (S.e  Ewald,G.'5r/).  ii.  477,  478,  493.) 

'■■  The  story  of  the  purchase  current  amongst  the 
modern  Ar.abs  of  Hebron,  as  told  by  Wilson  (Lan/s. 
»U  ,  i.  331  ,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  legend  of  the 
109 


stratagem  by  which  the  Phoenician  Dido  obtained  lana 
enough  for  her  city  of  Byrsa.  "  Ibrahim  asked  only 
as  much  ground  as  could  be  covered  with  a  co.v's 
hide;  but  after  the  agreement  was  concluded  he  cut 
the  hide  into  thongs,  and  surrounded  the  whole  of  the 
space  now  forming  the  Haram."  The  story  is  remark- 
able, not  only  for  its  repetition  of  the  older  Semitic 
tale,  but  for  its  complete  departure  from  the  simple 
and  open  character  of  Abraham,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Biblical  narrative.  A  similar  story  Is  told  cf  other 
places,  but,  like  B3Tsa,  their  names  contain  something 
■•iug^'e.'itive  of  the  hide.     The  writer  has  not  been  abla 
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and  which  became  the  burial-place  of  Sarah,  Abra- 
ham himself,  Isaac,  Kebekah,  Leah,  and  Jacob. 
Abraham  resided  at  Betliel,  Hebron  and  Gerar, 
1  ut  the  field  which  contained  his  tonil)  was  the 
only  spot  which  pogiti\el}'  belonged  to  him  in  tlie 
Land  of  rroinise.  That  the  name  applied  to  the 
(.eneral  locality,  and  not  to  either  the  field  or  the 
cavern."  is  evident  from  Gen.  sxiii.  17,  "the  field 
of  Epliron  which  was  in  Machpelah  .  .  .  the  field 
nnd  the  cave  which  was  therein,"  although  for 
convenience  of  expression  both  field  and  cave  are 
occasionally  called  by  the  name.  Its  position  i.'j  — 
with  one  exception  unifomily  —  specified  as  "facing 

("♦3?"bv)  Mamre"  (Gen.  xxiii.  17,  19,  xxv.  9, 
xlix.  30, 1.  13).  What  the  meaning  of  this  ancient 
name  —  not  met  with  beyond  the  book  of  Genesis 
—  may  be,  appears  quite  uncertain.  The  older 
interpreters,  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Targums  of  Oii- 
kelos  and  I'seudo-jonathan,  Peshito,  Veiieto-(ireek, 
etc.,  explain  it  as  meaning  "  double  "  —  the  double 
cave  or  the  double  field — but  the  modern  lexicog- 
raphers interpret  it,  either  by  oompariaon  with  the 
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Ethiopic,  as  Gesenius  (  Thes.  704  b),  an  allotted  OH 
separated  place;  or  again — as  Fiirst  {llandwb. 
733  a)  —  the  undulating  spot.  The  one  is  probably 
as  near  the  real  meaning  as  the  other. 

Beyond  the  passages  already  cited,  the  Bible 
contains  no  mention  either  of  the  name  Machi)elah 
or  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Patriarchs.  Unless  thia 
was  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  to  which  Absalom 
had  vowed  or  pretended  to  have  vowed  a  pilgrim- 
age, when  absent  in  the  remote  Geshur  (2  Sam. 
XV.  7),  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  discovered  in  the 
records  of  David's  residence  at  Hebron,  nor  yet 
in  tiie  struggles  of  the  Maccabees,  so  many  of 
wliose  l)attles  were  fought  in  and  around  it.  It 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  absence  among 
tlie  ancient  Hebrews  of  that  veneration  for  holy 
])laces  which  is  so  eminently  characteristic  6{ 
modern  Orientals.  But  there  are  few,  if  any,  of 
Mie  ancient  sites  of  Palestine  of  whose  genuine- 
ness we  can  feel  more  assured  than  I\Iachpelah. 
The  traditional  spot  has  everything  in  its  favor  as 
far  as  position  goes  ;  while  the  wall  which  incloses 


"m 


the  Maram,  or  sacred  precinct  in  wliicli  the  sepul- 
chres themselves  are  reported,  and  probaiily  with 
truth,  still  to  lie  —  and  which  is  the  only  part  at 
present  accessible  to  Christians  —  is  a  monument 
certainly  equal,  and  probably  superior  in  age  to 
anything  remaining  in  Palestine.  It  is  a  qii.idran- 
iniar  building  of  about  200  feet  in  length  by  1 15 
in  width,  its  dark  uray  walls  rising  ."iO  or  GO  in 
I  eight,  without  window  or  oi)ening  of  any  descrip- 


tion, except  two  small  entrances  at  the  S.  E.  and 
S.  W.  corners.  It  stands  nearly  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  on 
the  slopes  and  bottom  of  which  the  town  is  strewn, 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  this  venerai)le  structure, 
quite  afTecting  in  its  hoary  gray  color  and  the 
archaic  forms  of  its  masonry,  thus  rising  al)ove  the 
meaner  buildings  which  it  has  so  often  l)elield  in 
ruins,  dignifies,  and  so  to  speak  accentuates,  the 


to  tmre  nny  roiinectlon  of  this  kind  In  any  of  the        n  The  LXX.  Invariably  attach  the  nnme  to  the  care: 
lanicK  of  Jliichpelah  or  Utbroa.  nev  xxlll.  19,  iv  T<p  <nrri\ai<f  tou  aypov  ry  Siniuf.     Thli 

I  la  foUoMi'J  by  J«rom«. 
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ijeneral  monotony  of  the  town  of  Hebron.  Tlie 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  "  ascrilies  its  erection  to 
David  (Jiclius  ha-Abotk  in  Hottinger,  Cipiii  fhbr. 
p.  30 ),  thus  making  it  coeval  with  tlie  pool  in  the 
valley  below;  but,  whatever  the  worth  of  this 
tradition,  it  may  well  be  of  the  age  of  Solomon,*  for 
the  masonry  is  even  more  antique  in  its  character 
than  that  of  the  lower  [wrtion  of  the  south  and 
EOuthwestern  walls  of  the  I/amm  at  Jerusalem, 
'  and  which  many  critics  ascribe  to  Solomon,  while 
even  the  severest  allows  it  to  be  of  the  date  of 
Herod.  The  date  must  always  remain  a  mystery, 
))Ut  there  are  two  considerations  which  may  weigh 
in  favor  of  fixing  it  very  early.  1.  That  oft«n  as 
the  town  of  Hebron  may  have  been  destroyed,  this, 
beiiig  a  tomb,  would  always  be  spared.  2.  It  can- 
not on  architectural  grounds  be  later  than  Herod's 
time,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  omitted  from 
the  catalogue  given  by  Josephus  of  the  places  which 
Le  rebuilt  or  adorned.  Had  Herod  erected  the 
inclosure  round  the  tombs  of  the  fathers  of  the 
nation,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Josephus  would 
have  omitted  to  extol  it,  esijecially  when  he  men 
tions  apparently  the  very  structure  now  existing. 
His  words  oqi  this  occasion  are  "  the  monuments 
(fx.vr)(xeia.)  of  Abraham  and  his  sons  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  town,  all  of  fine  stone  and  admirably 
wrought"  [iravu  KaXqs  /xap/jLoipov  Kol  (piKoTifius 
elpyaa/jLeya,  B.  ./.  iv.  9,  §  7). 

Of  the  contents  of  this  inclosure  we  have  only 
the  most  meagre  and  confused  accounts.  The  spot 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  Jloslem  sanctuaries, 
and  since  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  them  it 
has  been  entirely  closed  to  Christians,  and  partially 
so  to  Jews,  who  are  allowed,  on  rare  occasions  only, 
to  look  in  through  a  hole.  A  great  pait  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  a  building  which  is  now  a 
mosque,  a!id  was  probably  originally  a  church,  but 
of  its  date  or  style  nothing  is  known.  The  sepul- 
chres of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Itebekab, 
Jacob  and  Leah,  are  shown  on  the  floor  of  the 
mosque,  covered  in  the  usual  Mohammedan  style 
with  rich  carpets:  but  the  real  sepulchres  are,  as 
they  were  in  the  12th  and  16th  centuries,  in  a 
cave  below  the  floor  (Benj.  of  Tudela:  Jichus  Ita- 
Abolli:  Monro).  In  this  they  resemble  the  tonii) 
of  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor.  [See  p.  1037.]  ihe 
cave,  according  to  the  earliest  and  the  latest  testi- 
mony, opens  to  the  south.  This  was  the  report  of 
Monro's  servant  in  1833;  and  Arculf  particularly 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  bodies  lay  with  their 
heads  to  the  north,  as  they  would  do  if  deposited 
from  the  south.  A  belief  seems  to  prevail  in  the 
town  that  the  cave  communicates  with  some  one 
of  t  he  modern  sepulchres  at  a  considerable  distance, 
outside  of  Hebron  (Loewe,  in  Zeitung  des  Judenth. 
June  1,  1839). 

The  accounts  of  the  sacred  inclosure  at  Hebron 
will  be  found  collected  by  Kitter  (t'rdkunde,  Pai- 
cs/i7ia,  209,  Ac,  but  esijecially  2-36-250);  Wilson 
{Lands,  etc.,  i.  363-367);  Kobinson  {Bibl.  Res.  ii. 
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a  According  to  hap-Parchi  (Asher's  Benj.  p.  437), 
•'  the  stones  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Temple.'- 
Ritter  {Erdkiiiide,  Patdst.  p.  240)  goes  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest Joseph  ! 

''The  peculiarities  of  the  masonry  are  these:  (1.) 
Some  of  the  stones  are  very  large :  Dr.  Wilson  men- 
tions one  .58  ft.  long,  and  3  ft.  4  in.  deep.  The  lar- 
gest in  the  Haram  wall  at  Jerusalem  is  24]  ft.  But 
vet  (2)  the  surface  —  in  splendid  preservation  —  is  very 
anely  worked,  more  so  than  the  finest  of  the  stones  at 
the  south  and  southwest  portioa  of  the  inclosure  at 


75-79).  Tlie  chief  authorities  are  Arculf  (.v.  d. 
700);  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (a.  d.  cir.  1170);  th» 
Jewish  tract  Jichus  ha-Aboth  (in  Hottinger,  Cipp* 
Habraici ;  and  also  in  Wilson,  i.  365 ) ;  All  Bej 
(Travtls,  A.  D.  1807,  ii.  232,  233);  Giovanni 
Finati  (Life  by  Bankes,  ii.  23G);  Monro  (Summer 
Ramble  in  1833,  i.  243);  Loewe  (in  Zeiiuny  des 
Judenlh.  1839,  pp.  272,  288).  In  a  note  by  Asher 
to  his  edition  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ii.  92),  men- 
tion is  made  of  an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Royale  at  Paris,  containing  an  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mosque  under  Saladin.  This  MS. 
has  not  jet  been  published.  The  travels  of  Ibrahim 
el-Khijari  in  1669-70 — a  small  portion  of  which 
from  the  MS.  in  the  Ducal  Library  at  Gotha,  has 
been  published  by  Tuch,  with  Transliition,  etc. 
(Leipzig,  Vogel,  1850)  —  are  said  to  contain  a 
minute  description  of  the  Mosque  (Tuch,  p.  2). 

A  few  words  about  the  exterior,  a  sketch  of  the 
masonry,  and  a  view  of  the  town,  showing  the  in- 
closure standing  prominently  in  the  foreground, 
will  be  found  hi  Bartlett's  Walks,  etc.,  2i6-219. 
.\  photograph  of  the  exterior,  from  the  East  (?)  is 
given  as  No.  63  of  Palestine  as  it  is,  by  Kev.  G.  W. 
Bridges.  A  ground-plan  exhibiting  considerable 
detail,  made  by  two  Moslem  architects  who  lately 
superintended  some  repairs  in  the  Hnram,  and 
given  by  them  to  Dr.  Barclay  of  Jerusalem,  is 
engraved  in  Osborn's  Pal.  Past  and  Present,  p. 
364.  G. 

*  It  is  since  the  above  "article  was  written  that 
this  Moslem  sanctuary  over  the  cave  of  Machpelah 
was  visited  and  entered  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
some  of  his  attendants.  We  are  indebted  to  Dean 
Stanley,  who  accompanied  the  party  on  that  occa- 
sion for  an  interesting  report  of  this  visit  (Sermont 
in  the  East,  etc.,  p.  141  ff.)  of  which  we  make  the 
following  abstract :  — 

To  overcome  the  difBculties  which  the  fanaticism 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hebron  might  place  in  the 
way  of  even  a  royal  approach  to  the  inclosure,  a 
Firman  was  first  requested  from  the  Porte.  But 
tlie  government  at  Constantinople  cautiously  gave 
them  only  a  discretionary  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  necessary 
therefore  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  this  intermediate 
functionary.  This  was  not  easily  done.  The 
Turkish  governor  not  only  had  his  own  scruples 
with  reference  to  such  a  profanation  of  the  sacred 
place,  but  feared  the  personal  consequences  which 
he  might  suffer  from  the  bigotry  of  the  Moham- 
medans. After  a  refusal  at  first  and  much  hesita- 
tion he  consented,  as  an  act  of  national  courtesy, 
that  the  Prince  should  make  the  attempt  to  enter 
the  Mosque  (to  guarantee  his  safety  was  out  of  the 
question),  but  unaccompanied  except  by  two  or 
three  of  his  suite  who  were  specially  interested  as 
savans  and  antiquaries. 

The  day  of  the  arrival  at  Hebron  was  the  7th 
of  April,  i862.  They  passed  into  and  through  the 
town   strongly  escorted,  through  streets  deserted 

Jerusalem  ;  the  sunken  part  round  the  edges  (absurdly 
called  the  "  bevel  ")  very  shallow,  with  no  resemblance 
at  all  to  more  modern  "rus^cwork."  (3.)  The  cross- 
joints  are  not  always  vertical,  but  some  are  at  an 
angle.  (4.)  The  wall  is  divided  by  pilasters  about  2  ft. 
6  in.  wide,  and  5  ft.  apart,  running  the  entire  height 
of  the  ancient  wall.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wished 
that  careful  large  photographs  were  taken  of  thes* 
walis  from  a  near  pcint.  The  writer  is  not  awati  thai 
any  such  yt'  exist. 
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except  hy  the  soldiery,  whose  presence  was  necessary  , 
to  uiiard  a<;.iiiist  any  fanatical  attempt  to  avenge 
the  supposed  sacrilei;ious  act.  Arriving  witliin  the 
iiiclosuie,  tliey  were  ceremoniously  received  by  the 
representatives  of  the  forty  hereditary  guardians 
of  the  Mosijue,  into  which  they  were  immediately 
shown.  'I'iie  architecture  of  this  plainly  indicates 
its  oritiinal  use  as  a  Christian  church.  The  tomhs, 
or  rather  cenotaphs  which  cover  the  actual  sepulchres 
of  the  patriarchs,  are  inclosed  each  within  a  sep- 
arate shrine  closed  with  gates.  On  the  right  of 
the  inner  portico  before  entering  the  main  building, 
is  tlie  siirine  of  Abraham,  and  on  the  left  that  of 
Sarah,  each  closed  with  silver  gates.  The  shrine 
of  Abraham,  after  some  manifestations  of  delay  and 
of  grief  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  was  throAvn 
open.  It  is  described  as  a  coffin-like  structure, 
about  six  feet  high,  built  of  plastered  stone  or 
marble,  and  hung  with  three  green  carpets  em- 
broidered witli  gold.  The  shrine  of  Sarah,  as  of 
the  rest  of  the  women,  they  were  requested  not  to 
enter.  \Mthin  the  mosque  are  the  tombs  of  Isaac 
and  Keliekah,  under  separate  chapels  wit);  windows 
in  the  walls,  and  inclosed  witli  iron  instead  of  silver 
gates.  Tlie  shrines  of  .lacob  and  Leah  in  recesses 
corresponding  to  tlio.se  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  mo.sque,  are  in  a 
8e|)arate  cloister  inclosed  witli  iron  gates,  through 
which  may  be  seen  two  green  banners  resting 
against  Leah's  tomb,  the  meaning  of  which  is  un- 
known. The  general  structure  of  Jacob's  tomb 
resembles  that  of  Abraham,  but  the  carpets  are 
coarser. 

The  correspondence  of  these  monuments  with 
the  Biblical  narrative  is  remarkable,  in  view  of 
Mussulman  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  precludes 
the  idea  of  a  fanciful  distriliution  of  them.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  prominence  given  to  Isaac 
is  contrary  to  their  prejudice  in  favor  of  Ishmael ; 
and  asaiii,  if  they  had  followed  mere  probal>ilities, 
Uachel  would  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  less 
favored  Leah. 

Besides  these  six  shrines,  in  a  separate  chamber 
reached  by  an  aperture  through  the  wall,  is  the 
shrine  of  .Joseph,  the  situation  of  which  varies  from 
the  Biblical  account,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  supported  perhaps  by  an 
ambiguous  expression  of  Josephus,  to  the  effect 
that  the  body  of  Joseph,  though  first  buried  at 
Shecheni,  was  afterwards  brought  to  Hebron. 
There  are  also  two  ornamental  shrines  on  the 
northeni  side  of  the  mosque.  But  no  traces  of 
others  were  seen  within  the  inclosure. 

To  the  cave  itself  there  was  no  access.  One 
indication  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  hole  at 
the  corner  of  the  shrine  of  Abraham,  about  eight 
inches  across,  one  foot  of  the  upper  part  built  of 
strong  masonry,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  living 
rock,  was  alone  visible.  This  ajierture  has  been 
left  in  order  to  allow  the  sacred  air  of  the  sepulchre 
to  escape  into  the  Mosque,  and  also  to  allow  a  lamp 
to  be  suspended  by  a  chain  and  bum  over  th" 
grave.  Even  this  lamp  was  not  lighted  becaur.g 
u  thoy  said,  the  saint  did  not  "like  to  havi,;  ^ 
lamp  in  full  d.-vylight."  Whether  the  Mussuln  jj^^j^ 
themselves  are  acquainted  with  any  other  entr  '^^^^ 
Is  doubtful. 

The  reader  will  fi.nd  the  same  information '  ^^^ 
kn   Stanley's  Jemsh   Ofuvcli,   i.  Appendix  ii. 

"  Note   the  clianf^e  of  vi    into  A,  ununual    in   tl^^ 
ilex.  MS.,  wbicli  usually    folluw   tlie   Ui'bivw  mort , 
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5-35  fC.  A  plan  of  the  mosque  accompanies  tha 
narrative.  On  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  see  Ei'HKON  (Amer.  ed.).  Of  the  antiquit) 
of  the  site,  says  Thomson  (Land  and  Buok,  ii.  385, 
"  I  have  no  doubt.  .  .  .  We  have  before  us  the 
identical  cave,  in  which  these  patriarchs,  with  their 
wives,  were  reverently  gathered  '  unto  their  people,' 
one  after  another  by  their  children.  .  .  .  Such  a 
cave  may  Xant  as  long  as  the  '  everlasting  hills '  of 
which  it  is  a  part;  and  from  that  to  this  day  it  has 
so  come  to  pass,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  no 
nation  or  people  has  had  possession  of  Machpelah 
who  would  have  been  disposed  to  disturb  the  ashas 
of  the  illustrious  dead  within  it."  H. 

MAC'KON  (VidKpwv-  M'lcer),  the  surnnme 
of  Ptolemeus,  or  I'toleniee,  the  son  of  DorymonM 
(1  Mace.  iii.  38)  and  trovernor  of  Cyprus  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (2  Mace.  x.  12). 

MA'DAI  [2  syl]  (^1^2:  MaSoi  [MaSat^; 
Alex.  MaSai,  MaSoi':]  ^f(lda^),  which  occurs  in 
Gen.  X.  2  [and  1  Chr.  i.  5]  among  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Japhet,  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a 
personal  ajipellation ;  and  most  commentators  call 
.Madai  the  third  son  of  .laphet,  and  the  progenitor 
of  the  3Iedes.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether, 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  Gen.  x.,  the  term 
Afadai  was  regarded  as  rei)resenting  a  person. 
That  the  genealogies  in  the  chapter  are  to  some 
extent  ethnic  is  universally  allowed,  and  may  be 
seen  even  in  our  Authorized  Version  (ver.  lG-18). 
And  as  Gonier,  jMagog,  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech, 
>vhich  are  conjoined  in  Gen.  x.  2  with  Madai,  are 
elsewhere  in  Scripture  always  ethnic  and  not  per- 
sonal appellatives  (Ez.  xxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  6,  xxxix. 
G;  Dan.  viii.  21;  Joel  iii.  C;  Ps.  cxx.  5;  Is.  Ixvi. 
in,  (fee),  so  it  is  prol)ai)le  that  they  stand  for 
nations  rather  than  persons  here.  In  that  case  no 
one  would  regard  Madai  as  a  person ;  and  we  must 
rememljer  that  it  is  the  exact  word  used  elsewhere 
throuffhout  Scripture  for  the  well-known  nation  of 
the  Medes.  Probably  therefore  all  that  the  writer 
intends  to  assert  in  Gen.  x.  2  is,  tliat  the  Medes, 
as  well  as  the  (^omerites,  Greeks.  Tibareni,  Moschi, 
etc.,  descended  from  Japhet.  Modern  science  has 
found  that,  both  in  pliysical  type  Tiiid  in  langu.ige, 
the  Medes  ijelong  to  that  family  of  the  human  race 
which  embraces  the  Cymry  and  the  Greco-Konians. 
(See  Prichard's  P/iys.  I/ist.  of . Mankind,  iv.  6-50; 
Ch.  X.  §  2-4;  and  comp.  the  article  on  the  Medes.) 
G.  R. 
MADrABUN  ('H;u«5a/8ow ;  Alex,  l-naou 
H^uoSajSouv ;  [Aid.  Ma5io)3oui/] ).  'I'he  aons  of 
Madiabun,  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  "^^  were  amoni; 
the  Levites  who  supcfinten''  „",  the  restoration  of 
the  Temple  under  Zorob^,,^.!.  'j-i,e  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  paral'_^.,  narrative  of  Ezr.  iii.  9,  and  il 
also  omitted  i  „  ti,e  Vulirate;  nor  is  it  easy  to  coii- 
jectuLp  (i,g  origin  of  the  interiKilation.  Our  tran»- 
'^^ors  followed  the  rea<ling  of  the  Aldine  edition. 

MA'DIAN  ([Kom.  Aid.  MaSia.-:  Vat.  Sin. 
Alex.]  MaSioju:  Mitdinn,  but  ("od.  Aniiat.  of  N.  T. 
Madi.tm),  Jud.  ii.  20;  Acts  vii.  29.     [Midian.] 

MADMAN'NAH  (HSC^n  [(tun,jhm : 
Bom.  Maxapifi,  MaSfXVfd  :  ^'-it']  Vlaxapeifi, 
[MapjuTjca  ;J  Alex.  Bs5e^7?.'o,  [Maxan  li'V-]'' 
A/idtiinn't,  [.)f<idmen(t]).  one  of  the  towns  m  the 
south  district  of  Judali  (Josii.  xv.  31 ).    It  is  named 

closely  than  the  ordinary  UXX.  text:  compare  •im 
MABtua^^a^ 
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with  Hormah,  Ziklag,  and  other  remote  places,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  identical  with  the  Madmenah 
Bf  Isaiah.  To  Kusebius  and  Jerome  ( Oiiomasdcon, 
«  Medemana  ")  it  appears  to  have  lieen  well  known. 
It  was  called  in  their  time  JMenois,  and  was  not  far 
from  Gaza.  The  first  stage  southward  from  Gaza 
is  now  el-Mlnyay  (Kob.  i.  602),  which,  in  default 
9f  a  better,  is  suggested  by  Kiepert  (in  his  Map, 
185G)  as  the  modern  representative  of  Menois,  and 
therefore  of  Madraannah. 

In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chron.,  Madman- 
nah  is  derived  from  Caleb-ben-Hezron  through  his 
concubine  Jlaachah,  whose  son  Shaaph  is  recorded 
as  the  founder  of  the  town  (ii.  49). 

•For  the  termination  compare  the  neighboring 
place  Sansannah.  G. 

MAD'MEN  (^aiD  \<:lumjlnll]:»  Traia-is: 
tilens),  a  place  in  Moab,  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion in  (he  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  2), 
but  not  slsewhere  named,  and  of  which  nothing  is 
yet  known.  G. 

MADME'NAH  (n3a"[P  [as  above]:" 
MaSe/Sjji/a:  Medemena),  one  oi'  the  Henjamite  vil- 
lages north  of  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  frigliteiied  away  by  the  approach  of  Sen- 
nacherib along  the  northern  road  (Is.  x.  31).  Like 
others  of  the  places  mentioned  in  tliis  list,  Mad- 
menah  is  not  elsewhere  named ;  for  to  Madjian- 
NAH  and  Madjeen  it  can  have  no  relation.  Gese- 
nius  {Jesdia,  p.  414)  points  out  that  the  verb  in  tlie 
Bentenee  is  active  —  "  Madnieiiali  flies,"  not,  as  in 
A.  v.,  "  is  removed"  (so  also  Micliaelis,  Bibdfiir 
Ungekhrten). 

Madmenah  is  not  impossibly  alluded  to  by  Isaiah 
(kxv.  10)  in  liis  denunciation  of  Moab,  where  the 
word  rendered  in  A.  V.  "dunghill"  is  identical 
with  that  name.    The  original  text  (or  Cethib),  by 

a  variation  in  the  preposition  0^22  and  1Q3), 
reads  the  "  waters  of  Madmenali."  If  this  is  so, 
the  reference  may  be  either  to  the  Madmenah  of 
Benjamin  —  one  of  the  towns  in  a  district  alwund- 
ing  with  corn  and  thresliing-floors  —  or  more  ap- 
propriately still  to  Madjeen,  the  Moabite  town. 
Gesenius  {.lesnia,  p.  786 )  appears  to  Iia\^e  overlooked 
this,  which  miglit  have  induced  iiim  to  regard  with 
more  favor  a  suggestion  whicli  seems  to  have  been 
first  made  by  Joseph  Iviuiclii.  G. 

*  The  places  on  the  march  of  Sennacherib  to 
Jerusalem  have  usually  been  supjiosed  to  occur  in 
a  direct  line;  on  this  supposition  Madmenali  must 
have  stood  between  Gibeah  of  Saul  and  Nob.  But 
the  army  possibly  may  have  moved  in  parallel 
columns,  and  tlms  some  of  the  places  mentioned 
have  been  lateral  to  each  other  and  not  successive. 
[Nois.]  For  an  elaborate  defense  of  tliis  theory 
on  topographical  grounds,  the  reader  may  see 
Dr.  Valentiner's  art.  entitled  Beilra;/  zur  Topo- 
grnphie  (ks  Stitmmes  Bi^njamin,  in  Zcifschr.  (lev 
ieutsch.  Morg.  Gesdhck.  xii.  164  ti'.,  109).      H. 

MADNESS.  The  words  rendered  by  "  mad," 
"madman,"  "madness,"  etc.,  in  the  A.  V.,  vary 
considerably  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  0.  T.  In  Deut. 
ixviii.  28,  ;J4,  1  Sam.  xxi.  1-3,  14,  15,  Ac.  (fiavia, 
etc.,  in  the  LXX.),  they  are  derivatives  of  tlie  root 


a  The  LX.Y.   have  translated  the   name  as  if  from 
Ihe  same  root  with  the  verb  which  accompanies  it  — 

'^^jH    ^P"TiP,   -naviTiv  navcreTcu  :    in    which   they 
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5>5tt7,  "  to  be  stirred  or  excited ;  "  in  Jer.  xxv.  16, 
1.  38,  li.  7,  Eccl.  i.  17,  <fec.  (TrepKpopA,  LXX.),  frone 
the  root  VvPT,  "  to  flash  out,"  applied  (like  th,. 
Greek  (pXeyeiv)  either  to  light  or  sound;  iu  Is. 
xliv.  25,  from   730,  "  to  make  void  or  foolish  " 

{fxaipaiveiv,  LXX.);  in  Zech.  xii.  4,  from  HDri, 
"to  wander"  {^K(na<Tis,  LXX.).  In  the  N.  T, 
they  are  generally  used  to  render  ixaivea-dai  or 
/xavia  (as  in  John  x.  20;  .\cts  xxvi.  24;  1  CJor.  xiv. 
23);  but  in  2  Pet.  ii.  16  the  word  is  Trapacppovia, 
and  in  Luke  vi.  11  ai/oia-  These  passages  show 
that  in  Scripture  "  madness "  is  recognized  as  a 
derangement,  proceeding  either  from  weakness  and 
misdirection  of  intellect,  or  from  ungovernable 
violence  of  passion ;  and  in  both  cases  it  is  spoken 
of,  sometimes  as  arising  from  the  will  and  action 
of  man  himself,  sometimes  as  inflicted  judicially  by 
the  hand  of  God.  In  one  passage  alone  (John  x. 
20)  is  madness  expressly  comiected  with  demoniacal 
possession,  by  the  Jews  in  their  cavil  against  our 
lx)rd  [see  Demoniacs]  :  in  .none  is  it  referred  to 
any  pliysical  causes.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how 
entirely  tliis  usage  of  the  word  is  accordant  to  the 
ireneral  spirit  and  object  of  Scripture,  in  passing 
by  physical  causes,  and  dwelling  on  tlie  moral  and 
spiritual  influences,  by  which  men's  liearts  may  be 
affected,  eitlier  from  within  or  from  without. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  among  oriental,  as  among 
most  semi-civilized  nations,  madmen  were  looked 
upon  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  as  possessed  of  a 
quasi-sacred  character.  This  arises  partly  no  doubt 
from  the  feeling,  tliat  one,  on  whom  God's  hand  is 
laid  heavily,  should  be  safe  from  all  otiier  liarm ; 
but  partly  also  from  the  belief  tliat  tlie  loss  of 
reason  and  self-control  opened  the  mind  to  super- 
natural influence,  and  gave  it  therefore  a  super- 
natural sacredness.  Tliis  belief  w'as  strengthened 
liy  the  enthusiastic  expression  of  idolatrous  worship 
(see  1  K.  xviii.  20,  28),  and  (occasionally)  of  real 
inspiration  (see  1  Sam.  xix.  21-24;  comp.  the  ai>- 
plication  of  "mad  fellow  "  in  2  K.  ix.  11,  and  see 
.Fer.  xxix.  20;  Acts  ii.  13).  An  illustration  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  record  of  David's  pretended 
madness  at  the  court  of  Achish  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13- 
15),  which  shows  it  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  a 
kind  of  contemptuous  forbearance,  such  as  is  often 
manifested  now,  especially  by  the  Turks,  towards 
real  or  supposed  madmen.  A.  B. 

MA'DON  ("i""np  [contention,  strife:  Rom. 
yiapdiV,  Vat.]  M.appo}v\  Alex.  MaScoj',  Vlapoiv  [?]  : 
Ma(/un)j  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Canaan  be- 
fore the  conquest.  Its  king  joined  Jabin  and  his 
confederates  in  tlieir  attempt  against  Josliua  at  the 
waters  of  JNIerom,  and  like  the  rest  was  killed  (Josh, 
xi.  1,  xii.  19).  No  later  mention  of  it  is  found, 
and  beyond  the  natural  inference  drawn  from  its 
occurrence  witli  Hazor,  Shimron,  etc.,  that  it  was 
in  the  north  of  the  country,  we  have  no  clew  to  its 
position.  Schwarz  (90)  proposes  to  discover  Madon 
at  Kefr  Menda,  a  village  witii  extensive  ancient 
remains,  at  the  western  end  of  tlie  Plain  of  Buttauf, 
4  or  5  miles  N.  of  Sepphoris.  His  ground-?  foi 
tlie  identification  are  of  the  slightest:   ('()  the  fre- 


are  followed   by  the  Vulgate  —  but  the  roots,  thougli 
similar,  are  really  distinct.    (See  Gesenius,  Th(s.  344  a, 


For  the  change  of  m  into  b  oomo.  Masma-VNAh. 
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quent  transpoiitioii  of  letters  in  Arabic,  and  (b)  a 
!tat*nient  of  tlie  eaily  .lewisli  traveller  ha])-Parchi 
(Asher's  BtriJ.  of  Tiulda,  430),  that  the  Arabs 
identify  Kefar  Mendi  with  "  Midian,"'  or,  as 
Sclnvarz  would  read  it,  Madon.  The  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  what  worth  there  is  in  these 
nuggestions. 

In  the  LXX.  version  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  20  the  He- 
brew words  ^"nO  tt^^M,  "  a  man  of  stature,"  are 
remlered  uv^p  MaSdv,  "  a  man  of  Madon."  This 
may  refer  to  tlie  town  Madon,  or  may  be  merely  an 
instance  of  tlie  habit  which  these  translators  had 
of  reiideriiii;  literally  in  Greek  letters  Hebrew  words 
which  they  did  not  understand.  Other  instances 
rill  lie  found  in  2  K.  vi.  8,  ix.  13,  xii.  9,  xv.  10. 
&c.,  <fcc.  G. 

MAE'LUS  (Ma^Aoy;  [Vat.  MiAjjAos:]  -'/'- 
chtliis),  for  Mi.XMix  (1  Esdr.  ix.  26;  comp.  Ezr. 
X.  2.5). 

*  MAG'ADAN.     [Magdala.] 

MAG'BISH  (tt?^??a'  [a  gathering,  Ges.]  .• 
Vlayi^U:  [Vat.  Viayt^us:]  Megbk).  A  proper 
name  in  Kzr.  ii.  30,  but  whether  of  a  man  or  of  a 
place  is  doubted  by  some ;  it  is  probably  the  latter, 
as  all  the  names  from  Ezr.  ii.  20  to  34,  except 
Elam  and  Harim,  are  names  of  places.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  too,  which  apj^ears  to  be  "  freezing "' 
or  "  congealing,"  seems  better  suit«d  to  a  place 
than  a  man.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  its 
inhabitants,  called  the  children  of  INIagbish,  are 
included  in  the  genealogical  roll  of  J'lzr.  ii.,  but 
have  fallen  out  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Xeh. 
vii.  Magtiasii,  however,  is  named  (Neh.  x.  20) 
as  one  of  those  who  scaled  to  the  covenant,  where 
Anathoth  and  Nebo  (Nebai)  also  appear  in  the 
midst  of  i>roper  names  of  men.  Why  in  these  three 
cases  the  names  of  tlie  places  are  given  instead  of 
those  of  the  family,  or  house,  or  individual,  as  in 
the  ca.se  of  all  the  other  signatures,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  for  certain,  though  many  reasons  might  be 
guessed.  Irom  the  position  of  Magliish  in  the  list 
in  ICzr.  ii.,  next  to  Hetliel,  Ai,  and  Nebo,  and  be- 
fore I-od,  Hadid,  Ono,  and  .Jericho,  it  would  seem 
to  be  in  tlie  tribe  of  Beigamin.  A.  C.  H. 

MAG'DALA  mayaSav"  in  MSS.  B.  D,  and 
Sinait.  —  A  being  del'ective  in  this  place;  but  Hec. 
Text.  VlayZaKa.--  Syr.  Maytdun:  Vuig.  .Ungediin). 

The  name  Magdala  does  not  really  exist  in  the 
Bil)le.  It  is  found  in  the  received  Greek  text  and 
the  A.  V.  of  Matt.  xv.  3'J  oidy ;  but  the  chief  JISS. 
and  versions  exhibit  the  name  as  Magadan. 

Into  the  limits'*  of  Magadan  Christ  comes  by 
boat,  over  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  after  his  miracle 
of  feeding  the  four  thousand  on  the  mountain  of  the 
ewtern  side  (Matt.  xv.  3!));  and  from  thence,  after 
a  siiort  encounter  with  the  Pliarisees  and  Sad- 
ducees.  He  returned  in  the  same  boat  to  the  oppo- 
site shore.  In  the  present  text  of  the  parallel  nar- 
rative of  .St.  Mark  (viii.  10)  we  find  the  "  parts 
of  Dalmanutha,"  though  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
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and  Jerome  the  tw.  were  in  agrcemtnt,  both  read- 
ing Magedan,  as  Mark  still  does  in  Codex  D.  Thej 
place  it  "  round  Gerasa  "'  (Onomiisdcon,  sub  voce) 
as  if  the  Ma(;ki)  or  Makei>  of  Maccabees;  but 
this  is  at  variance  Ivith  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative,  which  indicates  a  place  close  to  the  watwr, 
and  on  its  western  side.  The  same,  as  far  as  div 
tance  is  concerned,  may  be  said  of  Megiddo  —  iu 
its  Greek  form,  Mageddo,  or,  as  Josephus  spells  it, 
Magedo  —  which,  as  a  well-known  locality  of  Lower 
Galilee,  miglit  not  unnaturally  suggest  Jlself. 

Dalmanutha  was  i)robably  at  or  near  Ain  el-Ba- 
ridch,  about  a  mile  lielow  d-.)J<j<kl,  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret.  Kl-Mejdel  is 
doubtless  the  re[ir&sentative  of  an  ancient  Migdolor 
Magdala,  possilily  that  from  which  St.  Mary  came. 
Her  native  place  was  possilily  not  iiir  distant  from 
the  Magadan  of  our  Eord's  history,  and  we  can 
only  suppose  that,  owing  to  the  familiar  recurrence 
of  the  word  Magdalene,  the  less  known  name  was 
absorbed  in  the  better,  and  Magdala  usurped  the 
name,  and  possibly  also  the  position  of  Magadan. 
At  any  rate  it  has  jirevented  any  search  being 
made  for  the  name,  which  may  very  possibly  still 
be  discovered  in  the  country,  though  so  strangely 
superseded  in  the  records.*' 

The  Jlagdala  which  conferred  her  name  on 
"Mary  the  Magdal-ene"  (M.  ^  V[ayha\y)vr]),  one 
of  the  numerous  Jligdols,  i.  e.  towers,  which  stood 
in  Palestine  —  such  as  the  Migi>al-i;l,  or  tower 
of  (jod,  in  Naphtali,  the  Mkjdal-gad  and  Migdal- 
KDAR  of  Judah  —  was  probably  the  place  of  that 
name  which  is  mentioned  in  the  .lerusalem  Talmud 
as  near  Tiberias  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  353;  Schwarz, 
180),  and  this  again  is  as  probably  the  modern 
el-.)fejdel,  "  a  miserable  little  Muslim  village," 
rather  more  than  an  hour,  or  about  three  miles,'' 
above  Tubariyt/i,  lying  on  the  water's  edge  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  plahi  of  (Jennesaret  (IJob. 
ii.  30G,  397).  Professor  Stanley's  description 
seems  to  embrace  every  point  worth  notice.  "  Of 
all  the  numerous  towns  and  villages  in  what  must 
have  been  the  most  thickly  peopled  district  of  Pal- 
estine one  only  remains.  A  collection  of  a  few 
hovels  stands  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret,  its  name  hardly  altered  from  the 
ancient  Magdala  or  Migdol,  .so  calletl  probably  from 
a  watcli-tower,  of  which  ruins  appear  to  remain, 
that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  jilain.  Through 
its  connection  with  her  whom  the  long  opinion  of 
the  church  identified  with  the  jwnitent  sinner,  the 
name  of  that  ancient  tower  has  now  been  incorpo- 
nited  into  all  the  languages  of  luirope.  A  large 
stilitiiry  thorn-tree  stands  beside  it.  The  situation 
otherwise  unmarked,  is  dignified  by  the  high  lime- 
stone rock  which  overhancs  it  on  the  southwest, 
]ierforated  with  caves;  recalling,  by  a  curious  though 
doubtless  unintentional  coincidence,  the  scene  of 
CoiTeggio's  celebrated  picture."  Those  caves  are 
said  by  Schwarz  (189) — though  on  no  clear  au- 
thority—  to  bear  the  name  of  Teliman,  i.  e.  Tal- 
manutha.     "  A  clear  stream  rushes   past  the  rock 


«  It  is  not  neccs.<uiry  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
hypothesis  of  IJrocnrduB,  who  identifies  Miigcdaii  and 
Daliimnutlia  with  the  well-l(no\vn  circular  pool  called 
Phiala  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  S.vain),  east  of  Banias,  which 
he  savs  the  Siinwens  call  Mu-Daii,  or  water  of  Dan. 
\^ee  Urocardus,  Ucscr.  cap.  iii.) 

^  Td  opia.  Tims  the  present  el-Mejdel  —  whether 
idenHial  with  .Miiitadim  or  Maifdala  or  not—  is  sur- 
fouiidoci  by  til    4r'/  fl-.MJ'/el  (Wilson,  LantJt.  11.  lai). 


c  The  oripinnl  form  of  the  name  may  have  hocn 
Migron ;  at  least  so  we  may  infer  from  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  Migron,  which  is  Magedo  or  .Miigdon. 

rf  The  statement  of  the  Talmud  is,  that  a  |xt»od 
passim;  liy  Magdala  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  crier 
in  Tlberi;i«.  At  three  niilos  dictjinoe  this  would 
not  be  imiHissible  in  Palestine,  where  sound  tnivels  U 
a  distiiiire  fur  gn-ater  than  in  this  country.  (Sw  Rob 
Hi.  17  ;  SUiiloy,  S.  ij-  P.  ;  Thomson,  I.aii(/  aiuJ  D>ok.\ 
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rtito  the  sea,  issuing  in  a  tangled  thicket  of  tlioni 
and  willow  i'loiii  a  deep  ravine  at  the  back  of  the 
plain  "  (6'.  ij-  P.  pp  382,  383).  Jerome,  although  lie 
plays  up^n  tlie  naiuii  Magdalene —  "recte  vocutani 
Magdalenen,  id  est  Turritam,  ob  ejus  singularem 
fidei  ae  ardoris  constantiam  "  —  does  not  appear  to 
connect  it   with    the   place  in   question.     My  the 

Jews  the  word  S7~T2il2  is  used  to  denote  a  person 
who  platted  or  twisted  hair,  a  practice  then  much 
in  use  amongst  women  of  loose  cliaracter.  A  cer- 
tain "  Miriam  Magdala  "  is  mentioned  by  the  Tal- 
niudists,  who  is  probably  intended  for  St.  Mary. 
(See  Otho,  Ltx.  Rabb.  "Mai-ia;""  and  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Talm.  pp.  38!),  1450.)  Magdalum  is  mentioned 
as  between  Tiberias  and  Capernaum,  as  early  as  by 
Willibald,  A.  u.  722;  since  that  time  it  is  occa- 
sionally named  by  travellers,  amongst  others  Quares- 
mius,  Eliiciddlio,  p.  8666;  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pyl(iry- 
mnge  ;  Breydenbach,  p.  29;  Bonar,  Land  of  Prom- 
he,  pp.  433,  434,  and  549.  Buchanan  (Clei-ical 
Fwloufjh,  p.  375)  describes  well  the  striking  view 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  which  is  obtained 
from  el-MeJi/el.  A  ruined  site  called  Om  Moyhdala 
is  pointed  out  at  about  2  hours  S.  of  Jerusalem, 
apparently  X.  W.  of  Bethlehem  (Tobler,  'Me  W(tnd. 
p.  81).  H.  B.  H. 

MAG'DIEL  (bS'^'^aa  [El  (God)  is  renown, 
Flirst:  Kom.J  MayeSiTjA. ;  [Vat.]  in  Chron. 
MeSiTjA;  Alex.  MeroSiTjA,  [Ma^f Si7/A :]  Mntjdkl). 
One  of  the  "  dukes  ''  of  Edom,  descended  from  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  43;  I  Chr.  i.  54).  The  name  does 
not  yet  appear  to  have  been  met  with,  as  borne  by 
either  tribe  or  place. 

*  Flirst  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the 
place  of  a  temple,  identical  with  the  station  ad 
Dinnam  (Peuiinger"s  Tab.  9,  c.),  seven  hours 
north  of  Aila  [El.vth].  H. 

MA'GED  (Ma/c€5,  in  both  MSS.:  Mayeth), 
the  form  in  which  the  name  Makeu  appears  in 
the  A.  V.  on  its  second  occurrence  (1  Jilacc.  v.  36). 

*  The  form  Maged  seems  to  have  no  support 
from  Greek  MSS.  Our  translators  may  have  de- 
rived it  from  the  Genevan  version,  where  it  also 
occurs  in  ver.  26.  A. 

MAGI  (.A..  V.  "wise  men:"  Ma7o/:  magi). 
It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  tliis  article  to 
enter  fully  into  the  history  of  the  JIagi  as  an  order, 
and  of  the  relation  in  which  tliey  stood  to  tlie 
religion  of  Zoroaster.  Only  so  far  as  they  come 
within  the  horizon  of  a  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
present  points  of  contact  with  its  history  and  lan- 
guage, have  they  any  claim  for  notice  in  this  place. 
As  might  be  expected,  where  two  forms  of  faith 
and  national  life  run  on,  for  a  long  period,  side  by 
side,  each  maintaining  its  distinctness,  those  points 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  intervals, 
and  it  is  hard  to  treat  of  them  with  any  apparent 
rontinuity.  What  has  to  be  said  will  be  best 
arranged  under  the  four  following  heads :  — 
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a  In  the  PehlTi  dialect  of  the  Zeacl,  Mogh  =  priest 
SHyde,  ReCig.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  31) ;  and  this  is  connected  by 
philologists  with  the  Sanskrit,  7nakat  (great),  /ie'yat, 

and  magnua  (Gesenlus,  s.  v.  ^2  ;  Anquetil  du  I'er- 
•od's  Zendavesta,  ii.  555).  The  coincidence  of  a  San- 
jkrit  maya,  in  the  sense  of  n  illusion,  magic,"  is  re- 
narkable  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this,  as  well  as  the 
kntiogous  Greek  word,  is  the  derived,  rather  than  the 
rigiaal    meaning  (comp.    Kicliliolf,  Verskickuns  der 


I.  The  i>isition  occupied  by  the  Magi  in  tLe  liia 
tory  of  tlie  0.  T. 

II.  Tlie  transition  stages  in  the  history  of  thi 
word  and  of  the  order  between  the  ckjse  of  the  O. 
r.  and  the  time  of  the  N.  T.,  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  latter. 

III.  The  ^lagi  as  they  appear  in  the  N.  T. 

IV.  The  later  traditions  which  have  gathered 
round  the  Magi  of  Matt.  ii. 

I.  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  the  word 
occurs  but  twice,  and  then  only  incidentally.  In 
Jer.  xxxix.  3  and  13  we  meet,  among  the  Chaldaean 
officers  sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem,  one 
with  the  name  or  title  of  Rab-Mag  (Iltt'^n). 
This  word  is  interpreted,  after  the  analogy  of  Rab- 
sliakeh  and  Kab-saris,  as  equivalent  to  chief  of  the 
jNIagi  (Ewald,  Prop/itttii,  and  Hitzig,  hi  he,  taking 
it  as  the  title  of  Nergal-Sharezer),  and  we  thus  find 
both  the  name  and  the  order  occujjying  a  conspic- 
uous place  under  the  government  of  the  Chaldaeans. 
3Iany  questions  of  some  difficulty  are  suggested  by 
this  fact. 

Historically  the  Magi  are  conspicuous  chieHy  a* 
a  Persian  religious  cast*.  Herodotus  connects  them 
with  another  people  by  reckoning  them  among  the 
six  tribes  of  the  Medes  (i.  101 ).  They  appear  in 
his  history  of  Astyages  as  interpreters  of  dreams 
(i.  120),  the  name  having  apparently  lost  its  ethno- 
logical and  acquired  a  caste  significance.  But  in 
Jeremiah  they  appear  at  a  still  earlier  period  among 
the  retinue  of  the  Chaldsean  king.  The  very  word 
Rab-Mag  (if  the  received  etymology  of  Magi  be  cor- 
rect) presents  a  hybrid  formation.  The  first  sylla- 
ble is  unquestionably  Semitic,  the  last  is  all  but  un- 
questionably Aryan."  The  problem  thus  presented 
admits  of  two  solutions:  (1.)  If  we  believe  the 
ChaldiEans  to  have  been  a  Hamitic  people,  closely 
connected  with  the  Babylonians  [Chald.eans], 
we  must  then  suppose  that  the  colossal  schemes  of 
greatness  wliich  showed  themselves  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's conquests  led  him  to  gather  round  him 
the  wise  men  and  religious  teachers  of  the  nations 
whicii  he  subdued,  and  that  thus  the  sacred  tribe 
of  the  Medes  ro.se  under  his  rule  to  favor  and 
power.  His  treatment  of  those  who  bore  a  like 
cliaracter  among  the  Jews  (Dan.  i.  4)  makes  this 
hypothesis  a  natural  one;  and  the  alliance  which 
existed  betu'een  the  Medes  and  the  Chaldaans  at 
the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  would  account  for  the  intermixture  of  relig 
ious  systems  belonging  to  two  different  races. 
(2.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Renan  (Histoire 
des  Lanyius  Scmitiques,  pp.  66,  67),  followuig 
Lassen  and  Ritter,  we  look  on  the  Chakkeans  as 
themselves  belonging  to  the  Aryan  family,  and  pos- 
sessing strong  affinities  with  the  3Iedes,  there  is 
even  less  difficulty  in  explaining  the  presence  among 
the  one  people  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
other.  It  is  likely  enough,  in  either  case,  that  the 
simpler  Median  religion  which  the  Magi  brought 
with  them,  corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to 


Spraclien,  ed  Kaltschmidt,  p.  231).  Hyde  (f.  c.)  notices 
auotlier  etymology,  given  by  Arabian  author.^,  which 
makes  the  word  =  cropt-eared  (parvis  aiiribus),  but 
rejects  it.  Prideaux,  on  the  other  haniX  (Conntction, 
under  B.  c.  522),  accepts  it,  and  seriously  connects  it 
with  thp  story  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  who  had  lost  hil 
ears  in  Herod,  iii.  69.  Spanheim  {Ditb.  Evang.  xviii.) 
speaks  favorably,  though  not  decisiyely  of  a  Elebrsw 
etymology. 
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the  faitb  of  the  Zeiidavesta,  lost  some  measure  of 
its  original  |mrity  tliroui^li  this  contact  with  the 
darker  superslitions  of  the  old  15ab} Ionian  popula- 
tion. Irom  this  time  onward  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  names  l)0th  of  the  Magi  and  Chalda?an8  are 
-identifie<l  witii  tlie  astrolo>;v,  divination,  hiterpreta- 
tion  of  dreams,  wliich  had  inipi-essed  themselves  on 
the  prophets  of  Isratl  as  the  most  ciiaracteristic 
features  of  the  old  IJahel  ivlijjion  (Is.  xliv.  25,  xlvii. 
13).  The  Ma<^i  took  their  places  among  "the  as- 
trologers and  star-gazers  and  monthly  prognostica- 
tor«." 

It  is  with  such  men  that  we  have  to  think  of 
Daniel  and  his  fellow-exiles  as  associated.  They 
are  descrihed  as  ••  ten  times  wiser  than  all  the 
ina<;icians  (LXX.  ftayovi)  and  astrologers"  (Dan. 
i.  20).  Daniel  himself  so  far  sympathizes  with  the 
order  into  which  he  is  thus,  as  it  were,  enrolled, 
as  to  intercetle  for  them  when  Nelaichadnezzar 
gives  the  order  for  their  death  (Dan.  ii.  24),  and 
accepts  an  office  which,  as  making  him  "  master 
of  the  magicians, "  astrologers,  ("halda;ans,  sooth- 
sayers"  (Dan.  V.  11),  was  probably  identical  with 
that  of  the  l.'ab-Mag  who  first  came  before  us. 
May  we  conjecture  that  he  found  in  the  belief 
which  the  Magi  had  lirought  with  them  some  ele- 
ments of  the  truth  that  had  been  revealed  to  his 
fathers,  and  that  the  way  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  strong  sympathy  which  showed  itself  in  a 
hundred  ways  when  the  purest  Aryan  and  the 
purest  .Semitic  faiths  were  brouglit  face  to  face  with 
each  other  (Dan.  vi.  3,  IG,  20;  Kzr.  i.  1-4;  Is.  xliv. 
28),  agreeing  as  they  did  in  their  hatred  of  idolatry 
and  in  their  acknowledgment  of  the  "God  of 
Heaven"? 

The  UAme  of  the  Magi  does  not  meet  us  in  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  ]Medo-l'ersian  kings.  If, 
however,  we  identify  the  Artaxerxes  who  stops  the 
building  of  the  Temple  (1-lzr.  iv.  17-22)  with  the 
Pseudo-Smerdis  of  Herodotus  [Ai!T.\xi;u.vi:s]  and 
the  (iomates  of  the  Behistun  in.scription,  we  may 
Bee  here  also  another  point  of  contact.  The  Magian 
attempt  to  reassert  Median  supremacy,  and  with  it 
probably  a  corru[)ted  ( 'haldaized  form  of  Magian- 
ism,  in  pLice  of  the  purer  faith  in  Orniuzd  of  which 
Cyrus  had  been  the  propagator,*  would  naturally 
be  accompanied  liy  antagonism  to  the  people  whom 
the  Persians  had  protected  and  su]jportefl.  The 
immediate  renewal  of  the  .sus|)ended  work  on  the 
triumph  of  Darius  (Kzr.  iv.  24,  v.  1,  2,  vi.  7,  8) 
falls  in,  it  need  hanlly  be  added,  with  this  hypoth- 
esis.    The  story  of   the   actual    massacre  of  the 

"  ^^SlO^n  3*3;  opxo*''''*  *'^<'°»8»'»' M'jywi',  LXX. 

t>  Couip.  f>ir  ilenry  Kiiwliiison'-i  translation  of  the 
Behistuu  inscription  :  ''  The  rites  wliich  Uouiates  the 
Uagian  had  iutroUuced  1  prohil>iteU.  1  rt'jitori'J  to  the 
gbite  the  rhiints,  and  the  worship,  and  to  tho-^e  iituiilies 
which  Uouiates  the  Mn^iun  luid  deprivud  of  theui  " 
[Journal  of  AsialU  Sor.,  vol.  x.,  uud  lilukes'.e^'s  He- 
Toilotiis,  Excurs.  on  iii.  74). 

<•  The  opinion  tliat  7/)ronstcr  (otherwi.«o  /A-rduischt, 
or  Zanithrudt)  and  liin  work  bclonjted  to  tlie  6th  cen- 
tury B.  c.  re.^tx  rhiffly  on  tlic  mention  in  liis  life  uud 
In  the  Zeudavi'Hta  of  a  kini;  (■u.-'ta^p,  who  has  bi-cu 
Identified  with  Ily«tiis|ie8.  the  father  of  Daring  ^U.vde, 
e.  ai;  Du  I'erron,  /.rwlaitsla,  \. '£i\.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  of  Zoroaster  does  not  appear  In  any  of 
)be  nionuuienbil  or  historical  notire.i  of  Uurius  ;  and 
Bactria,  rather  than  Persia,  ap|icnrs  as  the  wene  of  his 
^bors.  The  .Majri.  at  any  rate,  appear  ai*  a  distinct  or- 
ler,  iind  with  a  detlnlte  faith,  before  this  time  :  and  his 
>orl(  lii  relatiur  t^  theui,ir  coiiteuiporur)  uilii  Uuiiu£. 
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Magi  throughout  the  dominions  of  Dari')th  read-       i^^** 
the  commemorative  Magophonia  (Ilerod.     Thej       ^"^  ^ 
with  whatever  exaggerations  it  may  be  njixeaie)        V>^*"' 
indicates  in  hke  manner  the  trium|)h  of  the  Zoru       ' 
astrian  system.     If  we  accept  the  tradition.al  date 
of  Zoroaster  as  a  contemporary  of  Darius,  we  may 
see  in  the  changes  which  he  effected  a  revival  of  tlie 
older  system.  '^     It  is  at  any  rate  striking  that  the 
word  Magi  does  not  appe.ar  in  tlie  Zendavesta,  the 
priests  being  there  described  as  Atharva  ((jnardians 
of  the  I-ire),  and  that  there  are    multiplied   pro- 
hibitions in  it  of  all  forms  of  the  magic  which,  in 
the  NN'est,  and  possilily  in   the  I^ast  also,  took  its 
name  from  them,  and  with  which,  it  would  appear, 
they  had  already  become  tainted.     All  such  arts, 
auguries,  necromancy,  and  the  like,  are  looked  on 
as  evil,  and  emanating  from  Ahriman,  and  are  pur- 
suetl  by  the  hero-king  Feridouii  with  the  most  per- 
sistent   hostility    (Du    Perron,  Ztndavesia,  vol.  i. 
part  2,  pp.  268,  424). 

The  name,  however,  kept  its  ground,  and  with  it 
probably  the  order  to  which  it  was  attached.  Under 
Xerxes,  the  Magi  occupy  a  position  which  indicates 
that  they  had  recovered  from  their  temporary  de- 
pres-sion.  They  are  consulted  by  him  as  soothsayers 
(Herod,  vii.  lit),  and  are  as  influential  as  they  had 
been  in  the  court  of  Astyages.  They  prescribe  the 
strange  and  terrible  .sacrifices  at  the  iStrjnioii  and 
the  Nine  Ways  (Herod,  vii.  114).  They  were  said 
to  have  urged  tlie  destruction  of  the  temj)les  of 
Greece  (Gic.  De  Le(j<j.  ii.  10).  Traces  of  their  in- 
fluence may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  regard  paid  by 
Mardonius  to  the  oracles  of  the  (ireek  god  that 
offered  the  nearest  analogue  to  their  own  Jlithras 
(Herod,  viii.  134),  and  in  the  like  reverence  which 
had  j)reviously  been  shown  by  the  MnHnn  Datis 
towards  the  island  of  Delos  (Herod,  vi.  97).  They 
come  liel'ore  the  Greeks  as  the  representatives  of  the 
religion  of  the  Persians.  No  sacrifices  may  lie 
otiered  unless  one  of  their  order  is  present  chant- 
ing the  prescribed  prayers,  as  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Zendavesta  (Herod,  i.  132).  No  great  change  is 
traceable  in  their  position  during  the  decline  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.  The  jiosition  of  Juda'a  as  a 
Persian  province  must  lia\e  kepi  up  some  measure 
of  contact  between  the  two  religious  .systems.  The 
histories  of  Esther  and  Nehemiah  jioint  to  the  in- 
fluence which  might  be  exercised  by  niendiers  of 
the  subject-race.  It  might  well  be  that  the  rehg- 
ious  minds  of  the  two  nations  would  learn  to 
resjiect  each  other,  and  that  some  measure  of  the 
prophetic  hopes  of  Israel  might  mingle  with  the 


must  have  been  that  of  tlie  restorer  rather  than  the 
founder  of  u  system.  The  hypothesis  of  two  Zornasters 
is  hardly  more  than  an  attempt  to  disentangle  the  oon- 
flictiii);  traditions  that  cluster  rcuud  the  name,  so  as 
to  give  some  degree  of  historical  credibility  to  each 
group.  Most  of  these  traditions  lie  outside  the  range 
of  our  present  inquiry.  l>ut  one  or  two  come  wiiliiu  the 
horizon  of  Hiblical  I'eg.nii.  if  not  ..f  Hibliial  historj-. 
Unable  to  account  for  the  truth  the>  lenignlwd  in  his 
system,  except  on  the  hyiiolhesis  tluit  it  had  been  do- 
rived  from  the  faith  of  Israel.  Christian  and  Moham- 
uudan  writers  have  seen  in  him  thedi.^ciple  of  one  ol 
the  prophets  of  the  0.  T.  The  leper  Gehuzi,  llaruch 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  Jeremiah,  some  unnamed  dis- 
ciple of  Kzra,  —  these  (wild  ns  It  may  sound)  luw, 
each  in  his  turn,  been  identified  with  the  liactrlan 
•age.  His  name  will  meet  us  again  in  connection  with 
the  .Magi  of  the  N.  T.  (liyde,  I.  c  I'rideaux,  GmM. 
B.  c.  G2MS(S 
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Belief  of  the  Magi.  As  an  order  they  perpetuated 
themselves  under  the  Parthian  kings.  The  name 
rose  to  fresh  honor  under  the  Sassaiiidas.  The 
classitication  which  was  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  was 
recognized  as  the  basis  of  a  hierarcliical  system, 
after  other  and  lower  elements  had  mingled  with 
the  earlien  Dualism,  and  might  be  traced  even  in 
the  religion  and  worship  of  the  Parsees.  Accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement  the  Magi  were  divided  — 
by  a  classification  which  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons — into  disciples 
(Harbeds),  teachers  (Mobeds"),  and  the  more  per- 
fect teachers  of  a  higher  wisdom  (Uestur  Mobeds). 
This,  too,  will  connect  itself  with  a  tradition  further 
on  (Hyde,  c.  28;  Du  Perron,  Ztiulavesin,  ii.  555). 
II.  In  the  mean  time  the  word  was  acquiring  a 
new  and  wider  signification.  It  presented  itself  to 
the  Greeks  as  connected  with  a  foreign  system  of 
divination,  and  the  religion  of  a  foe  whom  they  had 
conquered,  and  it  soon  became  a  by-word  for  the 
worst  form  of  imposture.  The  rapid  growth  of 
this  feeling  is  traceable  perhaps  in  the  meanings 
attached  to  the  word  by  the  two  great  tragedians. 
In  .(Eschylus  {Persce,  291)  it  retains  its  old  sig- 
nificance as  denoting  simply  a  tribe.  In  Sophocles 
(Oed.  Tyr.  387)  it  appears  among  the  epithets 
of  reproach  which  the  king  heaps  upon  Teiresias. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  religion  with  which 
the  word  was  associated  still  maintained  its  ground 
as  the  faith  of  a  great  nation,  kept  it  from  falling 
into  utter  disrepute,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  at  one  time  the  good,  and  at  another  the  bad, 
side  of  the  word  is  uppermost.  Thus  the  /xayeia 
of  Zoroaster  is  spoken  of  with  respect  by  Plato  as 
a  6fCtiv  Oepaireia,  forming  the  groundwork  of  an 
education  which  he  praises  as  far  better  than  that 
of  tlie  Athenians  {Alcib.  i.  p.  122  n).  Xenophon, 
in  like  manner,  idealizes  the  character  and  func- 
tions of  the  order  (Ci/rop.  iv.  5,  §  16;  6,  §  (i). 
Both  meanin<;s  appear  in  tiie  later  lexicographers. 
The  word  -Mairos  is  equivalent  to  airaTfuv  Kal 
^ap/xaKevT-qi,  but  it  is  also  used  for  the  deoae^^s 
Koi  diSKoyos  KoX  Upevs  (Hesych.).  The  Magi  as 
an  order  are  ot  Trapa.  Tlepcrais  (pi\6ao(pot  Kal 
(pL\6deoi  (Suid.).  The  word  thus  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  I.,XX.,  and  from  them  into  those  of 
the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  oscillating  between  the 
two  meanings,  capable  of  being  used  in  either. 
llie  relations  which  had  existed  between  the  .Jews 
and  Persians  would  perhaps  tend  to  give  a  promi- 
nence to  the  more  favorable  associations  in  their 
use  of  it.  In  Daniel  (i.  20,  ii.  2,  10,  27,  v.  11)  it 
is  used,  as  has  been  noticed,  for  the  priestly  diviners 
with  whom  the  prophet  waiS  associated.  Philo,  in 
like  inanner  {Quod  omiiis  ptobus  liber,  p.  792), 
mentions  the  ^lagi  with  warm  praise,  as  men  who 
?ave  tliemselves  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  Divine  perfections,  worthy  of 
beiiiir  the  counsellors  of  kings.  It  was  perhaps 
natural  tliat  this  aspect  of  the  word  should  com- 
mend itself  to  the  theosophic  .Jew  of  Alexandria. 
There  were,  however,  other  influences  at  work  tend- 
iiig  to  drag  it  down.  The  swarms  of  impostors 
that  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
Koman  empire,  known  as  "Chaldsei,"  "  Mathe- 
.natici,"'  and  the  like,  bore  this  name  also.  Their 
iTts  were  "artes  magicse."     Though  philosophers 
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a  The  word  "  Mobed,"  a  contraction  of  the  fuller 
'orm  Slagovad,  is  apparently  identical  with  that  which 
»ppear8  in  Gruek  as  Mayos. 

*  •  Instead  of  "  sorcerer,"  Acts  xiii.  6,  8  (A.  v.), 


and  men  of  letters  might  recognize  the  better  mean- 
ing of  which  the  word  was  capalde  (Cic.  De  Divin 
i.  2-J,  41),  yet  in  the  language  of  pubhc  document! 
and  of  historians,  they  were  treated  as  a  class  at 
once  hateful  and  contemptible  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  32, 
ii.  27,  xii.  22,  xii.  59),  and  as  such  were  the  victims 
of  repeated  edicts  of  banishment. 

111.  W^e  need  not  wonder,  accordingly,  to  find 
that  this  is  the  predominant  meaning  of  the  word 
as  it  appears  in  the  N.  T.  The  noun  and  tlie 
verb  derived  from  it  (fj.ayela  and  fiayeicc)  are  used 
by  St.  Luke  in  describing  the  impostor,  who  is 
tiierefore  known  distinctively  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts 
viii.  9).  Another  of  the  same  class  (Bar-jesus)  is 
described  (Acts  xiii.  8)  as  having,  in  his  cognomen 
Elymas,  a  title  which  was  equivalent  to  Magus.* 
[Elym.\s.] 

In  one  memorable  instance,  however,  the  word 
retains  (probably,  at  least)  its  better  meaning.  In 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written  (according  to 
the  general  belief  of  early  Christian  writei-s)  foi 
the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine,  we  find  it,  not 
as  embodying  the  contempt  which  the  frauds  of 
impostors  had  brought  upon  it  through  the  whole 
lioinan  empire,  but  in  the  sense  which  it  had  had, 
of  old,  as  associated  with  a  religion  which  they 
respected,  and  an  order  of  which  one  of  their  own 
prophets  had  been  the  head.  In  spite  of  Patristic 
authorities  on  the  other  side,  asserting  the  Mayoi 
airb  avaToXuv  of  Matt.  ii.  1  to  have  been  sorcerers 
whose  mysterious  knowledge  came  from  below,  not 
from  above,  and  who  were  thus  translated  out  of 
darkness  into  light  (.Just.  Martyr,  Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  in  Spanheim,  Dub.  Eviiif/.  xix.  ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt,  ii.),  we  are  justified, 
not  less  by  the  consensus  of  later  interpreters  (in- 
cluding even  Maldonatus)  than  by  the  general  tenor 
of  St.  Matthew's  narrative,  in  seeing  in  tliem  men 
such  as  those  that  were  in  the  minds  of  tlie  LXX. 
translators  of  Daniel,  and  those  described  by  Philo 
—  at  once  astronomers  and  astrologers,  but  not 
mingling  any  conscious  fraud  with  their  efforts 
after  a  higher  knowledge.  The  vagueness  of  the 
description  leaves  their  country  undefined,  and 
implies  that  probably  the  Evangelist  himself  had 
no  certain  information.  The  same  phrase  is  used 
as  in  passages  where  the  express  object  is  to  include 
a  wide  range  of  country  (comp.  awh  avaroAwv^ 
^latt.  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  29).  Probably 
the  region  chiefly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Pales- 
tine .lew  would  be  the  tract  of  country  stretching 
eastward  from  the  .Jordan  to  the  Euphrates,  the 
land  of  "the  children  of  the  East"  in  the  early 
period  of  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  (Gen.  xxix.  1; 
.Tud;;.  vi.  .J,  vii.  12,  viii.  10).  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  language  of  the  O.  T., 
and  therefore  probably  that  of  St.  Matthew,  in- 
cluded under  this  name  countries  that  lay  consid- 
erably to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  east  of  Pales- 
tine. Balaam  came  from  "  the  mountains  of.  the 
east,"  (.  e.  from  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates  (Num. 
xxiii.  7,  sxii.  5).  Abraham  (or  Cyrus?)  is  the 
righteous  man  raised  up  "fi-om  the  eist "  (Is.  jdi. 
2).  The  Persian  conqueror  is  called  "  from  the 
east,  from  a  far  country  "  (Is.  xlvi.  11). 

We  caimot  wonder  that  there  should  have  been 
very  varying  interpretations  given  of  words  that 

jiayos  should  be  rendered  Magian  ;  for  it  is  the  man> 
professional  title,  like  Elymas,  and  implies  nothing 
opprobrious.  This  Bar-jesus  is  stigmatized  as  an  im 
poster  in  being  sailed  ''  a  false  prophet."  H. 
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fcllowed  so  wiile  a  field  for  conjecture.  Some  of 
these  are,  for  various  reasons,  worth  noticing.  ( 1 . ) 
The  feeling  of  some  early  writers  that  the  coniiny; 
of  the  wise  men  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
which  spoke  of  the  gifts  of  the  men  of  Shelia  and 
Seba  (I's.  lx.\ii.  10,  15;  comp.  Is.  k.  6)  led  them 
to  fix  on  Arabia  as  the  country  of  the  Magi  (.lust. 
Martjr,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Cyprian,  in  Span- 
lieim,  Dub.  Kvuny.  1.  c.),"  and  they  have  been 
followed  by  Daronius,  Maldonatus,  Grotius,  and 
Lightfoot.  (2.)  Others  have  conjectured  MesoiK)- 
tamia  as  the  great  seat  of  (Jhaldajaii  astrology 
(Urigen,  Horn,  in  Mnit.  vi.  and  vii.),  or  I-^gypt  as 
the  country  in  which  magic  was  most  pre\alent 
(Meyer,  ad  loc).  (3.)  The  historical  associations 
of  the  word  led  others  again,  with  greater  proba- 
bility, to  fix  on  Persia,  and  to  see  in  these  Magi 
members  of  the  priestly  order,  to  which  the  name 
of  right  belonged  ((Jhrysostom,  Theophyhict,  Cal- 
vin, Olshausen),  while  Hyde  {liel.  Pars.  1.  c.)  sug- 
gests Partliia,  as  being  at  that  time  the  conspicuous 
eastern  monarchy  in  which  the  Magi  were  recog- 
nized and  honored. 

It  is  perhaps  a  legitimate  infere  .e  from  the 
narrative  of  iMatt.  ii.  that  in  these  Magi  we  may 
recognize,  as  the  (,'hurcli  has  done  from  a  very  early 
period,  the  first  Gentile  wiirslii|)pers  of  the  Christ. 
The  name,  by  itself,  indeed,  applied  as  it  is  in  Acts 
xiii.  8,  to  a  .lewish  false  prophet,  would  liardl}' 
prove  this;  but  tlie  distinctive  epithet  "iromthe 
east"  was  jjrobably  intended  to  mark  them  out  as 
different  in  character  and  race  from  the  western 
Magi,  Jews,  and  others,  who  swarmed  over  the 
Roman  empire.  So,  when  they  come  to  Jerusalem 
it  is  to  ask  not  after  "  our  king  "  or  "  the  king  of 
Israel,"  but,  as  the  men  of  another  race  might  do, 
after  ■»  the  king  of  the  Jews."  The  language  of 
the  0.  T.  projiliets  and  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  it  are  apparently  new  things  to  them. 

The  narrative  of  Matt.  ii.  supplies  us  with  an 
outline  wliich  we  may  legitimately  endeavor  to  fill 
up,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  enables  us,  with  infer- 
ence and  illustration. 

Some  time  after  the  birth  of  Jesus*  there  ap- 
peared among  the  strangers  who  visited  Jerusalem 
these  men  from  tiie  far  l-^ast.  They  were  not  idol- 
aters. Their  form  of  worship  was  looked  ujion  by 
the  Jews  with  greater  tolerance  and  sympathy  than 
that  of  any  other  tJentiles  (comp.  Wisd.  xiii.  0,  7). 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  country,  their  name 
indicates  that  they  would  lie  watchers  of  the  stars, 
seeking  to  read  in  them  the  destinies  of  nations. 
They  say  that  they  have  seen  a  star  in  which  they 
recognize  such  a  prognostic.  They  are  sui-e  that 
one  is  born  King  of  the  Jews,  and  they  come  to 
pay  their  homage.  It  may  have  been  simply  that 
the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  star  ap- 
pealed indicated  the  direction  of  Judaea.  It  may 
have  been  that  .some  form  of  the  propliecy  of  Ba- 
laam  that  a    "stiir  shouhl    rise    out  of   Jacob" 
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(>Tum.  xxiv.  17;  had  leached  them,  either  throu«;h 
tlie  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  or  through  tradition* 
running  parallel  with  the  O.  T.,  and  that  this  led 
them  to  recognize  its  fulfillment  (Origen,  c.  Ci/s. 
Hoin.  in  Num.  xiii.;  but  the  hypothesis  is 
neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory;  comp.  Ellicott, 
llulsttin  Lectures,  p.  77).  It  may  have  been,  lastly, 
that  the  traditional  predictions  a.scribed  to  their 
own  prophet  Zoroaster,  leading  them  to  expect 
a  succession  of  three  deliverers,  two  working  as 
prophets  to  reform  the  world  and  raise  up  a  king- 
dom (Tavernier,  Trmeh,  iv.  8),  the  third  (Zosiosh^ 
the  greatest  of  the  three,  coming  to  be  the  head  of 
the  kingdom,  to  conquer  Ahriman  and  '■jo  raise  the 
deiwl  (l)u  I^erron,  Zemhiv.  i.  2,  p.  4C;  Hyde,  c.  31) 
Ellicott,  Hulseun  Led  1.  c),  and  in  strange  fan- 
tastic ways  connecting  these  redeemers  with  the 
seed  of  Abraham  (Tavernier,  /.  c. ;  and  D'Herbelot, 
BibUulh.  Orient,  s.  v.  "  Zerdasclit " ),  had  roused 
their  minds  to  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  and  that 
their  contact  with  a  people  cherishing  like  hopes  on 
stronger  grounds,  may  have  prepared  them  to  see 
in  a  king  of  the  Jews,  the  Oshanderbegha  (J/omo 
Mundi,  Hyde,  /.  c),  or  the  Zosiosh  whom  they 
expected.  In  any  case  they  shared  the  "  vctus  et 
constans  opinio  "  which  had  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  I'^ast,  that  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  crushed  and 
broken  as  they  were,  were  yet  destined  once  again 
to  give  a  ruler  to  the  nations.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  apiiearcd,  occupying  the  position  of  Destur- 
Mobeds  in  the  later  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  as  the 
rejiresentatives  of  many  others  who  shared  the  same 
feeling.  They  came,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  king  whose  l)irth  was  thus  indicated, 
and  with  the  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
which  were  the  customary  gilts  of  subject  nations 
(comp.  Gen.  xliii.  11;  I's.  Ixxii.  15;  1  K.  x.  2,  10: 
2  Chr.  ix.  24;  Cant.  iii.  G,  iv.  14).  The  arrival  of 
such  a  company,  bound  on  so  strange  an  errand, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  tyrannous  and  distrustful 
Hero<l,  could  hardly  fail  to  attract  notice  and  excite 
a  people,  among  whom  Messianic  expectations  had 
already  begun  to  show  themselves  (Luke  ii.  25,  38). 
"  Herod  was  troubled,  and  all  .lerusalem  with  him." 
The  Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  the  question 
where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  liorn  was  formally 
placed  before  them.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the 
subtle,  fox-like  character  of  the  king  that  he  should 
pretend  to  share  the  exiiectations  of  the  iieojile  in 
order  that  he  might  find  in  what  direction  they 
pointed,  and  then  take  whatever  steps  were  neces- 
sary to  crush  them  [comp.  IIiCKoi)].  The  answer 
given,  based  upon  tlie  traditional  interpretation  of 
Mic.  V.  2,  that  Hethlehem  was  to  be  the  birthjilace 
of  the  Christ,  determined  the  king's  jilansJ  He 
had  found  out  the  locality.  It  remained  to  deter- 
mine the  time:  with  what  was  proiialJy  a  real 
l)elief  in  astrology,  he  inquired  of  them  diligently, 
when  they  luid  fii-st  seen  the  star.  If  he  assumed 
that  that  was  contenqwraneous  with  the  birth,  he 


"  This  JH  adopted  by  most  Roniiali  inferpretern,  and 
Is  all  but  authoritatively  recognized  in  tlie  services  of 
*he  Latin  Church.  ThrouRh  the  whole  Octave  of  tti« 
Epiphany  the  ever-rocurring  antiphon  is,  ''  Uegen 
rhiirslH  et  liiKulo!  niuiieni  efferent.  Alleluia,  Allfluia 
Regcit  Arabuni  et  Saba  donn  adducent.  Alleluia,  Alle- 
luia." —  Brrv.  Rom,  in  Epipli. 

'■  The  discordant  views  of  commentators  and  har- 
nionistii  indicate  the  abHcnce  nf  any  trustworthy  data. 
The  time  of  their  arrival  at  Hethlehcni  has  boon  fixed 
In  eB/-h  caso  on  ground.^  so  utt<!rly  insufflcient,  that  it 
vould  be  lille  to  exuniiiw  them.     (1.)  A«  in  the  Church 


Calendar,  on  the  twelflh  day  after  the  nativity  (Baro- 
ni  IS,  Ann.  i.  9).  (2.)  At  some  time  towards  the  close 
of  the  forty  days  bt-fore  the  Puriflcation  (Spanheini 
and  Stollierg).  (3.)  Four  months  later  (Oreswell),  on 
the  hypothesifi  that  they  saw  the  stjir  at  the  nativity, 
and  then  stjirted  on  H  journey  which  would  take  that 
time.  Or  (4)  as  an  Inference  from  Matt.  Ii.  16,  at  somt 
time  ill  the  second  year  after  the  birth  of  Cllirist  fromp. 
Spanheini.  Diih.  Kvans;.  1.  c).  On  the  nttciiipt  to  find 
a  chronological  datum  In  the  star  Itself,  romp.  StaB 
»  THE  J5.k»r  i  also  Jesus  CaiusT,  vol.  Ii.  p.  1381  b 
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30uld  not  l.e  far  wrong.  The  Magi  accordingly 
aie  sent  on  to  Hethlehem,  as  if  thej  were  but  the 
forerunners  of  the  king's  own  homage.  As  they 
journeyed  they  again  saw  the  star,  wliich  for  a 
time,  it  would  seem,  they  had  lost  sight  of,  and  it 
guided  them  on  their  way.  [Comp.  Star  in  the 
East  (or  this  and  all  other  questions  connected 
with  its  appearance.]  The  pressure  of  the  crowds, 
which  a  fortnight,  or  four  months,  or  well-nigh 
two  years  before,  had  driven  Jlary  and  Joseph  to 
the  rude  stable  of  the  caravanserai  of  Bethlehem, 
had  apparently  abated,  and  the  Magi  entering 
"the  house"  (Matt.  ii.  11)  fell  down  and  paid 
their  homage  and  offered  their  gifts.  Once  more 
they  receive  guidance  through  the  channel  which 
their  work  and  tlieir  studies  had  made  familiar  to 
them.  From  first  to  last,  in  Media,  in  Babylon, 
in  Persia,  the  Magi  had  been  famous  as  the  inter- 
preters of  dreams.  That  which  they  received  now 
need  not  have  involved  a  disclosure  of  the  plans  of 
Herod  to  them.  It  was  enough  that  it  directed 
them  to  "  return  to  their  own  country  another 
way."  With  this  their  history,  so  far  as  the  N.  T. 
carries  us,  comes  to  an  end. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  tliat  this  part  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  lias  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
attacks  of  a  hostile  criticlsui.  The  omission  of  all 
mention  of  the  Magi  in  a  gospel  which  enters  so 
fully  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  infancy  of 
Christ  as  that  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  difficulty  of  har- 
monizing this  incident  with  tliose  which  he  narrates, 
have  been  urged  as  at  least  throwing  suspicion  on 
what  St.  Matthew  alone  has  recorded.  The  ad- 
vocate of  a  "  mythical  theory  "  sees  in  this  almost 
the  strongest  confirmation  of  it  (Strauss,  Li^htn 
Jesu,  i.  p.  272).  "There  must  be  prodigies 
gathering  round  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Christ. 
Other  heroes  and  kings  had  had  their  stars,  and  so 
must  he.  lie  must  receive  in  his  childhood  the 
homage  of  the  representatives  of  other  races  and 
creeds.  The  facts  recorded  lie  outside  the  range  of 
history,  and  are  not  mentioned  l)y  any  contemporary 
historian."  The  answers  to  these  objections  may 
be  briefly  stated.  (1.)  Assuming  the  central  fact 
of  the  early  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  no  objection 
lies  against  any  of  its  accessories  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  wonderful  and  improbable.  It  would 
be  in  harmony  with  our  expectations  that  there 
should  be  signs  and  wonders  indicating  its  presence. 
The  objection  therefore  postulates  the  absolute  in- 
credibility of  that  fact,  and  begs  the  point  at  issue 
(comp.  Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  p.  124). 
(2.)  The  question  whether  this,  or  any  other  given 
narrative  connected  with  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a  mi/thus,  is  therefore 
one  to  be  determined  by  its  own  merits,  on  its  own 
evidence ;  and  then  the  case  stands  thus :  A  mythi- 
cal story  is  characterized  for  the  most  part  by  a 
large  admixture  of  what  is  wild,  poetical,  fantastic. 
A  comparison  of  Matt.  ii.  with  the  Jewish  or  Mo- 
hammedan legends  of  a  later  time,  or  even  with  the 
Christian   mytliology   which   afterwards   gathered 
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It  is  perhaps  not  right  to  pass  over  the  supposed 
of  heathen  authors.  These  are  found  ,1), 
la  the  saying  of  Augustus,  recorded  by  Macrobius  ("  It 
Is  better  to  be  Ilerod's  swine  than  hi.s  son  "),  as  con- 
aected  with  the  slaughter  of  a  child  under  two  years 
•f  age.  (2.)  In  the  remarkable  passage  of  Chalcidius 
Cortimen'.  in  TiwfP.um,  vii.  §  125),  alluding  to  the  star 
■•hich  had  heralded  the  birth,  not  of  a  conqueror  or 
wfltroyer,  hut  of  a  divine  and  righteous  king.     The 


round  this  very  chapter,  will  show  bow  wide  is  ihi 
distance  that  separates  its  simple  narrative,  without 
ornament,  without  exaggeration,  from  the  o\er 
flowing  luxuriance  of  those  figments  (comp.  IV 
below).  (3.)  The  absence  of  any  direct  confirma- 
tory evidence  in  otlier  writers  of  the  time  may  be 
accounted  for,  partly  at  least,  by  the  want  of  any 
full  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  later  years  of 
Herod.  The  momentary  excitement  of  the  arrival 
of  such  travellers  as  tlie  Magi,  or  of  the  slaughter 
of  some  score  of  children  in  a  small  Jewish  town, 
would  easily  be  effaced  by  the  more  agitating  events 
that  followed  [comp..  Hkhod].  The  silence  of 
Josephus  is  not  more  conclusive  against  this  fact 
than  it  is  (assuming  the  spuriousness  of  Am.  xviii. 
■i)  §  3)  against  the  fact  of  tlie  Crucifixion  and  the 
growth  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  within  tlie  walls 
of  Jerusalem."  (i.)  The  more  perplexing  .absence 
of  all  mention  of  the  JNIagi  in  St.  Luke"s  Gospel 
may  yet  receive  some  probable  explanatfcn.  So 
far  as  we  cannot  explain  it,  our  ignorance  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  circumstances  of  the  composition  of 
the  Gospels  is  a  sufficient  answer.  It  is,  however, 
at  least  possible  that  St.  Luke,  knowing  that  the 
facts  related  by  St.  Mattliew  were  already  current 
among  the  churches,''  sought  rather  to  add  what 
was  not  yet  recorded.  Something  too  may  have 
been  due  to  the  leading  thoun'hts  of  the  two  (iospels. 
St.  ^Matthew,  dwelling  chiefiy  on  the  kingly  office 
of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  1  )avid,  seizes  naturally  on 
the  first  recognition  of  that  character  by  the  Magi 
of  the  East  (comp.  on  the  fitness  of  tliis  Mill,  Pan- 
theistic Principles,  p.  37.5).  St.  Luke,  portraying 
the  Son  of  Man  in  his  sympathy  with  common 
men,  in  his  compassion  on  the  poor  and  humble, 
dwells  as  naturally  on  the  manifestation  to  the 
shepherds  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem.  It  may  be 
added  further,  that  everything  tends  to  show  that 
the  latter  E\angelist  derived  the  materials  for  this 
part  of  his  history  much  more  directly  from  the 
mother  of  the  Lord,  or  her  kindred,  than  did  the 
former ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  she  might  come  to  dwell  on  that  which  con- 
nected itself  at  once  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of 
peace,  good-will,  salvation,  rather  than  on  the  hom- 
age and  offerings  of  strani;ers,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  presage  of  an  eai-thly  kingdom,  and  had  proved 
to  be  the  prelude  to  a  lil'e  of  poverty,  and  to  the 
death  upon  the  cross. 

IV.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  what  is  told 
by  the  Gospel-writers  in  plain  simple  words,  has 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  whole  cycle  of  legends.  A 
Chiistian  mythology  has  overshadowed  that  which 
itself  had  nothing  in  common  with  it.  The  love 
of  tlie  strange  and  marvelous,  the  eager  desire  to 
fill  up  in  detail  a  narrative  which  had  been  left  ia 
outline,  and  to  make  every  detail  the  representative 
of  an  idea  —  these,  which  tend  everywhere  to  the 
growth  of  the  mythical  element  within  the  region  of 
history,  fixed  themselves,  naturally  enough,  precise- 
ly on  those  portions  of  the  life  of  Christ  where  the 
written  records  were  the  le.ast  complete.     The  stages 


foots  of  the  Gospei  history  may  have  been  mixed  up 
with  (1),  but  the  expression  of  Augustus  does  not  point 
to  anything  beyonc.  Herod's  domestic  tragedies.  Th« 
genuineness  of  (2)  is  questionable  ;  and  both  are  too 
remote  in  time  to  be  of  any  worth  as  evidence  (comp. 
W.  H.  Mill,  Pantheistic  Principlfs,  p.  373). 

h  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  altogether  a  distinct 
hypothesis  from  that  which  assumes  that  he  had  tht 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew  in  its  present  form  before  hin». 
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of  this  development  present  themselves  in  regular 
luccession. 

(1. )  The  Magi  are  no  longer  thouglit  of  as  simply 
'  wise  men,"  members  of  a  sacred  order.  The  proph- 
eoies  of  I's.  Ixxii. ;  Is.  xlix.  7,  23,  Ix.  16,  must  be 
fulfilled  in  them,  and  tliey  become  princes  ("  reg- 
uli,"  Tertull.  c.  Jud.  9;  c.  Marc.  5).  This  tends 
nioi-e  and  more  to  be  the  dominant  thought.  When 
the  ,irri\al  of  the  Magi,  rather  tlian  the  Ijirth  or 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  as  the  first  of  his  mighty 
works,  comes  to  he  looked  on  as  the  great  I-piphany 
of  his  divine  power,  tlie  older  title  of  the  feast 
receives  as  a  synonym,  almost  as  a  substitute,  that 
of  the  I'east  of  the  Three  Kings.  (2.)  The  number 
of  the  \\"'se  Men,  which  St.  Matthew  leaves  altxi- 
gether  undefined,  was  arbitrarily  fixed.  They  were 
three  (I.eo  Magn.  Hcrin.  ad  L'j)i/>h.),  because  thus 
tliey  became  a  symbol  of  the  mysterious  Trinity 
(Hilary  of  Aries),  or  l^ecause  then  the  immber  cor- 
respondld  to  the  tlircefold  gifts,  or  to  the  three 
parts  of  tiie  earth,  or  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  human  race  descended  from  the  sons  of  Noah 
(Bede,  Ik  Culled.).  (3.)  Symbolic  meanings  were 
found  for  each  of  the  three  gifts.  The  gold  they 
offered  as  to  a  king.  AVith  the  myrrh  tbey  pre- 
figured the  bitterness  of  the  Passion,  the  embalm- 
ment for  the  liurial.  With  the  frankincense  they 
adored  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  (Suicei-,  TItes. 
8.  V.  Mayor,"  Urev.  Rom.  in  Epipli.  pa.ssim).  (4.) 
Later  on,  in  a  tradition  which,  though  appearing  in 
a  western  writer,  is  traceable  probably  to  reports 
brought  back  by  pilgrims  from  Italy  or  the  ICast, 
tiie  names  are  added,  and  Gaspar,  Melciiior,  and 
lialthazar,  take  their  pLice  among  the  olijects  of 
(-'hristian  reverence,  and  are  honored  as  the  patron 
saints  of  travellers.  'J"he  passage  Irom  Itede  {dt 
Collect.)  is,  in  many  ways,  interesting,  and  as  it  is 
uot  conniionly  quoted  by  commentators,  though 
often  referretl  to,  it  may  ije  wortli  while  to  give  it.'' 
"  Primus  dicitur  fuisse  .Melchior  qui  senex  et  canus, 
barba  prolixa  et  capillis,  aurum  obtulit  regi  Domi- 
no. Secundus,  nomine  Gaspar,  juvenis  imberbis, 
rubicundus,  thure,  quasi  Deoobhitione  digii;\,  Deum 
Lonora\'it.  Tertius  fuscus,  integre  barl>atus,  lial- 
tassar  nomine,  per  myrrliam  filium  hominig  mori- 
turum  professus."  We  recognize  at  once  in  this 
description  the  received  tyjies  of  tlie  early  pictorial 
art  of  Western  ICurupe.  It  is  open  to  believe  that 
both  tlie  description  and  the  art-types  may  be 
traced  to  early  (piasi-dramatic  repre(>entations  of  the 
facts  of  tlie  Nativity.  In  any  sucii  representations 
names  of  some  kind  would  become  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  were  probably  invented  at  random, 
Familiar  as  tlie  names  given  by  IWie  now  are  to 
OS,  there  was  a  time  when  they  had  no  more  au 
tbority  tliaii  liithisarca,  Melchior,  and  Gatiiaspar 
(Moroni,   Dizion.  «.  r.  "  Magi  " ) ;  Magalath,  I'an- 
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galath,  Saracen;  Appellius,  Amerius,  ftnd  Damw- 
cus,  and  a  score  of  others  (Spanheim,  Dub.  Evang 
ii.  p.  288 ).<^ 

In  the  Eastern  Church,  where,  it  would  seem, 
there  was  less  desire  to  find  symljolic  meanings 
than  to  magnify  the  circumstances  of  the  history, 
the  traditions  assume  a  different  character.  The 
Magi  arrive  at  Jerusalem  witli  a  retinue  of  1000 
men.  having  left  beliind  them,  on  the  further  bank 
of  the  ICuphrates,  an  army  of  7000  (Jacob.  Edess. 
and  Har-hebraeus,  in  Hyde,  /.  c).  They  have 
been  led  to  undertake  the  journey,  not  by  the  star 
only,  or  by  expectations  which  they  shared  with 
Israelites,  but  by  a  prophecy  of  tlie  founder  of  their 
own  faitli.  Zoroaster  had  predicted''  that  in  the 
latter  days  there  should  be  a  Miglity  One  and  a 
Itedeemer,  and  that  bis  descendants  should  see  the 
star  which  should  be  the  herald  of  his  coming. 
According  to  another  legend  {Opvs  iniper/.  in 
Malt.  ii.  apud  Chrysost.  t.  vi.  ed.  Montfaucon)  tbey 
came  from  the  remotest  East,  near  the  borders  of 
the  ocean.  They  had  been  taught  to  expect  the 
star  by  a  writing  that  bore  tlie  name  of  Setb. 
That  exjiectation  was  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  Twelve  of  the  holiest  of  them  were  appointed 
to  be  ever  on  the  watch.  Their  jiost  of  observation 
was  a  rock  known  as  the  Mount  of  Victory.  Night 
by  niglit  they  washed  in  pure  water,  and  prayed, 
and  looked  out  on  the  heavens.  At  last  the  star 
appeared,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  young  child  bear- 
ing a  cross.  A  voice  came  from  it  and  bade  them 
proceed  to  Judsea.  They  started  on  their  two  years" 
journey,  and  during  all  that  time  the  meat  and  the 
drink  with  whicli  they  started  ne\er  failed  them. 
The  gifts  they  bring  are  those  which  Abraliam  gave 
to  their  progenitors  the  sons  of  Keturah  (this,  of 
course,  on  the  hyiiothesis  that  they  were  Arabians), 
which  the  queen  of  Shel)a  had  in  her  turn  presented 
to  Solomon,  and  which  had  found  their  way  back 
again  to  the  children  of  the  East  (Epiphan.  t«  Comp. 
Dvctr,  in  Moroni,  Dizion.  I.  c).  They  return  from 
Bethlehem  to  tlieir  own  country,  and  give  them- 
selves u))  to  a  life  of  contemplation  and  prayer. 
When  the  Twelve  Apostles  leave  Jerusalem  to  carry 
on  their  work  as  preachers,  St.  Thomas  finds  them 
in  Parthia.  They  offer  themselves  for  baptism,  and 
become  evangelists  of  the  new  faith  ( Opus  iwperf. 
in  Malt.  ii.  I.  c).  The  pilgrim-feeling  of  the  4th 
century  includes  them  also  within  its  range. 
Among  other  relics  supplied  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  market  which  the  devotion  of  Helena  had 
created,  tiie  bodies  of  the  Magi  are  di-seoNcred  some- 
where in  the  Ivast,  are  brought  to  Constantinople, 
and  placed  in  the  great  church  which,  as  the 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  still  bears  in  its  name  the 
witness  of  its  original  dedication  to  the  Divine 
Wisdom.      The  favor  with  which   the  people  of 


a  This  was  the  prevalent  Interpretation  ;  but  others 
rend  thesyiiibnls  iliircrently,  and  with  coarser  reeling. 
The  goia  helrH-<I  the  poverty  of  the  Holy  Family.  The 
iucentic  reiiiu'liud  thu  noisome  air  of  the  stnblc.  The 
myrrh  was  used,  it  was  said,  to  give  striTipth  and 
flmmcsci  to  tlic  IxkUcs  of  new-born  iufiinta  (Suicer, 
!.  c). 

b  The  trcatlRO  D'  CoUertanris  is  in  fact  a  miaccl- 
luneoux  collei-tion  of  memoninda  in  tlie  form  of  queB- 
lion  and  answer.  The  desire  to  find  uainrs  for  those 
who  have  none  given  them  is  very  noticeable  in  other 
InstuncoB  118  well  an  in  that  of  the  Miigi :  (■  g..  he  gives 
Jhcie  of  the  penitent  and  impenitent  thief.  The  pas- 
mge  quoted  in  tlie  text  is  followed  by  a  description  of 
Ujrfr  dpe8a.  talten  obviously  either  from  some  early 


painting,  or  from  the  deconitions  of  a  miracle-play 
(comp.  the  account  of  such  a  iierforninnco  in  Trench, 
Slrir  of  the  Wise  Men,  p.  70).  The  account  of  the 
offerings,  it  will  he  noticed,  does  not  agree  with  the 
traditional  hexameter  of  the  Ivitln  Church  :  — 
"  GaBpnr  fiTt  in.vrrhnm,  tluio  Mi'lcliior,  linltlmsar  nurum." 

<^  Hyde  quotes  from  Har  Biihlul  the  nanie<i  of  the 
thirteen  who  appear  in  the  Eastern  tniditions.  The 
tliree  which  the  legends  of  the  West  have  made  famoui 
I  are  not  among  them. 

I  ''  "  Vo8  nuteni,  0  filii  mel,  ante  omnes  gcntes  ortiui 
I  ejus  percepturi  estis  "  (Abulpharagius,  Dywatt.  lit 
in  Uyde,  c.  81). 
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Milan  had  received  thj  emperor's  prefect  Eustorgius 
called  for  some  special  mark  of  favor,  and  on  his 
consecration  as  bisliop  of  that  city,  he  obtained  for 
it  the  privilege  of  being  the  resting-place  of  the 
precious  reUcs.  Tliere  the  fame  of  the  three  kings 
increased.  The  prominence  given  to  all  tiie  feasts 
connected  with  the  season  of  the  Nativity  —  the 
transfer  to  that  season  of  the  mirth  and  joy  of  the 
old  Saturnalia  —  the  setting  apart  of  a  distinct  day 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  Epipha))y  in  tlie  4th 
century  "  —  all  this  added  to  the  veneration  with 
which  they  were  regarded.  When  Milan  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  (A.  i>.  llG-2)  the 
iufiuence  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  prevailed  on 
the  Ivmperor  to  transfer  them  to  tliat  city.  I'he 
Milanese,  at  a  later  period,  consoled  themselves  by 
forming  a  special  confraternity  for  perpetuating 
their  veneration  for  the  Magi  by  the  annual  per- 
formance of  a  "Mystery"  (Moroni,  l.  c);  but  the 
glory  of  possessing  the  relics  of  the  first  Gentile 
worshippers  of  Christ  remained  with  Cologne.''  In 
that  proud  cathedral  which  is  the  glory  of  Teutonic 
art  the  shrine  of  tlie  Three  Kings  h;\3,  for  six  cen- 
turies, been  shown  as  the  greatest  of  its  many 
treasures.  The  tabernacle  in  which  the  bones  of 
some  wliose  real  name  and  history  are  lost  forever 
lie  enshrined  in  honor,  bears  witness,  in  its  gold 
and  gems,  to  the  faith  with  which  the  story  of  tlie 
wanderings  of  the  Three  Kings  has  been  received. 
The  reverence  has  sometimes  taken  stranger  and 
more  grotesque  forms.  As  the  patron-saints  of 
travellers  they  have  given  a  name  to  the  inns  of 
earlier  or  later  date.  The  names  of  Melchior,  Gas- 
par,  and  lialthasar  were  used  as  a  charm  against 
attacks  of  epilepsy  (Spanheim,  Diib.  Kvung.  xxi.). 

Corap.,  in  addition  to  authorities  already  cited. 
Trench,  St  ir  t>f  the  Wise  Men  ;  J.  F.  Miiller,  in 
WeTzog'i  Real-Eucykl.^s.  v.  "Magi;"  Triebel,  l>t 
Mar/is  adcenitnt.,  and  Miegius,  De  Stella,  etc.,  in 
Crit.  Sacri,  Tlies.  Nov.  ii.  Ill,  118;  Stolberg, 
Dissert,  de  Maijis  ;  and  Rhoden,  Be  primis  Snlt: 
venerat.,  in  Crit.  Sncri,  Thes.  Theol.  Pliil.  ii.  CJ. 
[On  the  Jlagi  and  on  Magisni  among  the  Baby- 
lonians, see  especially  Kawlinson's  Ancient  Mon- 
archies, iii.  125-13G ;  among  the  Medes,  ibid.  iii. 
218  flf. ;  among  the  Persians,  ibid.  iv.  301-395. — 
On  the  representations  of  the  Magi  (the  Tliree 
Kings)  in  works  of  art,  and  the  legends  concerning 
thera,  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  tlie  ifndonmi, 
3d  ed.,  pp.  210-222.  —  H.l  E.  H.  V. 

MAGIC,  MAGICIANS.  The  magical  arts 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  are  those  practiced  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  Canaanites,  and  their  neigiibors, 
the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldaeans,  and  probably  the 
Greeks.  We  therefore  begin  this  article  with  an 
endeavor  to  state  tlie  position  of  magic  in  relation 
Jo  religion  and  philosophy  with  the  several  races  of 
mankind. 

The  degree  of  the  civilization  of  a  nation  is  not 
the  measure  of  the  importance  of  magic  in  its  con- 
victions. The  natural  features  of  a  country  are 
not  the  primary  causes  of  what  is  termed  super- 
stition in  its  inhabitants.  With  nations  as  with 
men,  —  and  tiie  analogy  of  Plato  in  the  "  Kepublic  " 
is  not  always  false,  —  the  feelings  on  which  magic 


a  The  institution  of  the  Feast  of  the  Three  I'  ^gs  i.s 
Mcribed   to  Pope  Julius,   a.  d.  336  (Moroni,    Dizmn 

c). 

')  For  the  later  mediaeval  deTelopmentg  zt  tne  tra- 
titicos,  comp.  Joan,  too  Uildesheiui  in  Quarterly  Rrv 
MXTiii   p.  433. 
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fixes  its  hold  are  essential  to  the  mental  const! tu 
tion.  Contrary  as  are  these  assertions  to  the  c(<.u- 
mon  opinions  of  our  time,  inductive  reasoning  for- 
bids our  doubting  them. 

Witli  the  lowest  race  magic  is  the  chief  part  of 
religion,  'i'he  Nigritians,  or  blacks  of  this  race, 
show  this  in  their  extreme  use  of  amulets  and  theii 
worship  of  objects  which  have  no  other  value  in 
their  eyes  but  as  having  a  supposed  magical  char- 
acter through  the  influence  of  supernatural  agents. 
With  the  ruranians,  or  corresponding  white;  of 
the  same  great  family,  —  we  use  the  word  white 
foi-  a  group  of  nations  mainly  yellow,  in  conti-a- 
distinction  to  black,  — incantations  and  witchcraft 
occupy  the  same  place,  shamanism  characterizing 
their  tribes  in  both  hemispheres.  In  the  days  of 
Herodotus  the  distinction  in  this  matter  between 
the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasian  population  of 
North  Africa  was  what  it  now  is.  In  his  remark- 
able account  of  the  journey  of  the  Nasamonian 
young  men,  —  the  Nasamones,  be  it  remembered,  , 
were  "a  Libyan  race"  and  dwellers  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  as  the  historian  here  says,  —  we  are  told 
that  the  adventurers  passefl  through  the  inhabited 
maritime  region,  and  the  tract  occupied  by  wild 
beasts,  and  the  desert,  and  at  last  came  upon  a 
plain  with  trees,  where  they  were  seized  by  men 
of  small  stature  who  carried  them  across  marshes 
to  a  town  of  such  men  black  in  complexion.  A  great 
river,  running  from  west  to  east  aiifl  containing 
crocodiles,  flowed  by  that  town,  and  all  that  nation 
were  sin'cerers  {tsrohs  ovtoi  airiKovTo  avdpdoiTovs, 
yortra^  eJvai  irdfTas,  ii-  32,  33).  It  little  matters 
whether  the  conjecture  that  the  great  river  was  the 
Niger  be  true,  which  the  idea  adopted  by  Herod- 
otus that  it  was  the  Ipper  Nile  seems  to  favor: '^ 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Nasamones  came  upon 
a  nation  of  Nigritians  beyond  the  (ireat  Desert  and 
were  struck  with  their  fetishism.  .So,  in  our  own 
days,  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  height  to 
which  this  superstition  is  carried  among  the  Nigri- 
tians, who  have  no  religious  practices  that  are  not 
of  the  natui'e  of  sorcery,  nor  any  priests  who  are 
not  magicians,  and  magicians  alone.  The  strength 
of  this  belief  in  magic  in  these  two  great  divisions 
of  the  lowest  race  is  shown  in  the  case  of  each  by 
its  having  maintained  its  hold  in  an  instance  in 
which  its  tenacity  must  have  been  severely  tried 
The  ancient  Egyptians  show  their  partly-Nigritian 
origin  not  alone  in  their  physical  characteristics 
and  language  but  in  their  religion.  They  retained 
the  strange  low  nature-worship  of  the  Nigritians, 
forcibly  combining  it  with  more  intellectual  kinda 
of  belief,  as  they  represented  their  gods  with  the 
heads  of  animals  and  the  bodies  of  men,  and  e\on 
connecting  it  with  truths  which  point  to  a  jirimeval 
revelation.  The  Ritual,  which  was  the  great  treas- 
ury of  Egyptian  belief  and  explained  the  means 
of  gaining  future  happiness,  is  full  of  charms  to  be 
said,  and  contains  directions  for  making  and  for 
using  amulets.  As  the  Nigritian  goes  on  a  journey 
hung  about  with  amulets,  so  amulets  were  placed 
on  the  Egyptian's  embalmed  body,  and  his  soul 
went  on  its  mysterious  way  fortified  with  incanta- 
tions learnt  while  on  earth.     In  China,  although 


c  It  is  perh;ips  worthy  of  note  that  Jischylus  call! 
the  Upper  .Nile  woraiubs  Aiflioi//,  ns  though  the  great 
iEthiopian  river  (Prom.  Yiiict.  809;  couip.  Solin.  89 
30). 
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Buddhism  li;is  establislied  itself,  and  the  system 
»f  Confucius  h;i8  gained  (lie  power  its  positivism 
would  insure  it  w-th  a  highly-educated  people  of 
low  type,  another  belief  still  maintains  itself 
which  there  is  strong  reason  to  hold  to  be  older 
than  the  other  two,  although  it  is  usually  supposed 
to  have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Confucianism ;  in 
this  religion  magic  is  of  the  highest  imiwrtance, 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  by  which  it  is 
known. 

With  the  Shemites  magic  takes  a  lower  jjlace. 
Nowhere  is  it  even  part  of  religion ;  yet  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  powerful  engine,  and  generally  unlawful 
or  lawful  according  to  the  aid  invoked.  Among 
uiany  of  the  Sheniitic  peoples  there  linger  the 
renmants  of  a  ])rimitive  fetishism.  Sacred  trees 
and  stones  are  reverenced  from  an  old  superstition, 
of  which  they  do  not  always  know  the  meaning, 
derived  from  the  nations  whose  place  they  liave 
taken.  'I'hus  fetishism  remains,  although  in  a  kind 
of  fossil  state.  The  importance  of  astrology  with 
\he  Shemites  h.is  tended  to  raise  the  character  of 
their  masjic,  which  deals  rather  with  the  discovery 
of  supposed  existing  influences  than  with  the  pro- 
duction of  new  influences.  The  only  direct  asso- 
ciation of  magic  with  religion  is  where  the  priests, 
as  the  educated  class,  have  taken  the  functions  of 
magicians;  but  this  is  far  different  from  the  case 
of  the  Nigricans,  where  the  magicians  are  the  only 
priests.  The  Shemites,  however,  when  depending 
on  human  reason  alone,  seem  never  to  have  doubted 
the  efficacy  of  magical  arts,  yet  recourse  to  their 
aid  was  not  usually  with  them  the  first  idea  of  a 
man  in  doubt.  Though  the  case  of  Saul  cannot  be 
Uiken  as  ap()lying  to  the  whole  race,  yet,  even  with 
the  heathen  Shemites,  prayers  must  have  been  held 
to  be  of  more  value  than  incantations. 

The  Iranians  a.ssign  to  magic  a  still  less  impor- 
tant position.  It  can  scarcely  be  traced  in  the  relics 
of  ol(l  nature-worsliij),  which  they  with  greater  skill 
than  the  Hgyptians  interwove  with  their  more  in- 
tellectual beliefs,  as  the  (ireeks  irave  the  objects  of 
reverence  in  .\rcadia  and  (."rete  a  place  in  poetical 
myths,  and  the  Scandinavians  animated  the  hard 
remains  of  primitive  superstition.  The  character 
of  the  ancient  belief  is  utterly  gone  with  the  as- 
signing of  new  reasons  for  the  reverence  of  its  sacred 
objects.  .Magic  always  maintained  some  hold  on 
men's  minds;  but  the  stronger  intellects  despised 
it,  like  the  Roman  commander  who  threw  the  sa- 
cred chickens  overboard,  and  the  Greek  who  defied 
an  adverse  omen  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  battle. 
When  any,  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  the  calam- 
ities of  mankind,  sou<:lit  to  resolve  the  mysterious 
prol)leni,  they  fi.xed,  like  ./Eschylus,  not  upon  the 
cliildisli  notion  of  a  chance -government  by  many 
conflicting  agencies,  but  ujwn  the  nobler  idea  of  a 
dominating  fate.  Men  of  highly  sensitive  temper- 
an:ents  have  always  inclined  to  a  belief  in  magic, 
and  there  has  therefore  been  a  section  of  Iranian 
philosophers  in  all  ages  who  have  paid  attention  to 
its  pnictice;  luit,  expelled  from  religion,  it  has  held 
but  a  low  and  precarious  place  in  philosophy. 

The  Ileorews  had  no  magic  of  their  own.  It 
was  so  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Law  that  it  could 
never  afterwards  have  had  any  recognized  exist- 
•nce,  save  in  times  of  general  heresy  or  apo8ta.sy, 
Wid  the  same  was  doubtless  the  ca.se  in  the  |)atii- 
ux:bal  ages.    Tiie  magical  practices  which  obtained 

1  Tbu    113tli   rhaptor  uf  the   Kur-iia  woa  written    of  rortjiin  pprsoon  had  affected  him  with  A  kind  O 
thui  Mohamouia  bulievcJ  that  the  magical  practice!   rheuuuttisia 
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among  the  Hebrews  were  therefore  borrowed  fix)a 
the  nations  ai-ound.  The  hold  they  gained  wai 
such  as  we  should  have  expected  with  a  bliemite 
race,  making  allowance  for  the  discredit  tiirown 
ujion  tliem  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  Law.  from 
the  first  entrance  into  the  Land  of  Troniise  until  the 
destruction  of  .lerusalem  we  have  constant  glimpses 
of  magic  practiced  in  secret,  or  lesorted  to,  not 
alone  by  the  connnon  but  also  by  the  great.  The 
Talnmd  abounds  in  notices  of  contemporary  magic 
among  the  Jews,  showing  that  it  survived  idolatry 
notwithstanding  their  original  connection,  and  was 
supposed  to  produce  real  eftects.  'i'he  Kur-dn  in 
like  manner  treats  charms  and  incantations  as 
capable  of  producing  evil  consequences  when  used 
against  a  man."  It  is  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  tlie  Bible  that  from  first  to  last  it  warrants  no 
such  trust  or  dread.  In  the  Psalms,  the  most  per- 
sonal of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  (here  is  no 
prayer  to  be  protected  against  magical  influences. 
The  believer  prays  to  be  delivered  from  every  kind 
of  evil  that  could  hurt  the  body  or  the  soul,  but 
he  says  nothing  of  the  machinations  of  sorcerers. 
Here  and  everywhere  magic  is  passed  by,  or  if 
mentioned,  mentioned  otdy  to  be  condenmed  (comp. 
Ps.  cvi.  -28).  Let  those  who  affirm  that  they  see 
in  the  Psalms  merely  human  piety,  and  in  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes  merely  human  philosophy,  explain  the 
absence  in  them,  and  throughout  the  Scriptures,  of 
the  expression  of  superstitious  feelings  that  are  in- 
herent in  the  Shemite  mind.  Let  them  exjilain  the 
luxuriant  growth  in  the  after-literature  of  the  He- 
lirews  and  Arabs,  and  notably  in  the  Talmud  and 
the  Kur-:'m,  of  these  feelinsis  with  no  root  in  those 
older  writings  from  which  that  after-literature  was 
derived.  If  the  Bible,  the  TalnuKi,  and  the  Kur-an, 
be  but  several  expressions  of  tiie  Shemite  mind, 
differing  only  through  the  effect  of  time,  how  can 
this  contrast  be  accounted  lor?  —  the  very  opposite 
of  what  obtains  elsewhere;  for  suj)ers(itions  are 
generally  strongest  in  the  earlier  literature  of  a  race, 
and  gmdually  fade,  excepting  a  condition  of  barba- 
rism restore  their  vigor.  Those  who  see  in  the  Bible 
a  Divine  work  can  understand  how  a  (iod-taugbt 
preacher  could  throw  aside  the  miserable  fears  of 
liis  lace,  and  boldly  tell  man  to  trust  in  his  Maker 
alone.  Here,  as  in  all  matters,  the  history  of  the 
Bil)le  confirms  its  doctrine.  In  the  doctrinal  Scrip- 
tures magic  is  jjassed  by  with  contempt,  in  the  his- 
torical Scriptures  the  reasonableness  of  this  con- 
tempt is  shown.  Whenever  the  practicers  of  magic 
attempt  to  cominit  the  servants  of  (Jod,  they  con- 
spicuously fail.  Pharaoh's  magicians  bow  to  the 
Divine  power  shown  in  the  wonders  wrought  by 
.Moses  and  Aaron.  Balaam,  the  great  enchanter, 
comes  from  afar  to  curse  Israel  and  is  forced  to 
bless  them. 

In  examining  the  mentions  of  magic  in  the 
Bible,  we  must  keep  in  view  tiie  curious  inquiry 
whether  there  be  any  reality  in  the  art.  We 
would  at  the  outset  protest  against  the  idea,  once 
very  jirevalent,  that  the  conviction  that  the  seen 
and  unseen  worlds  were  olten  more  manifestly  in 
contact  in  the  Bililical  ages  than  now  necessitjjtes  a 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  magic  spoken  of  in  the 
Scri|)tures.  We  do  indeed  see  a  connection  of  a 
supernatural  agency  with  magic  in  such  a  case  as 
that  of  the  damsel  possessed  with  a  sjiirit  of  divina- 
tion mentioned  in  the  Acts ;  yet  there  the  agencj 
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Jppears  to  have  been  involuntary  in  the  damsel, 
wid  shrewdly  niadti  protital)le  liy  her  employers. 
This  does  not  establish  the  possibility  of  man  beint; 
able  at  his  will  to  use  supernatural  powers  to  gain 
his  own  ends,  which  is  what  magic  has  always  pre- 
tended to  accomplish.  Thus  nnich  we  premise, 
lest  we  should  be  thought  to  hold  latitudinarian 
opinions  because  we  treat  the  reality  of  magic  as 
an  open  question. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  distinctions  we  have 
drawn  between  the  magic  of  different  races,  we  shall 
consider  the  notices  of  the  subject  in  the  Bible  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  impossible  .in 
every  case  to  assign  the  magical  practice  spoken  of 
to  a  particular  nation,  or,  when  this  can  be  done,  to 
determine  whether  it  be  native  or  borrowed,  and 
the  general  absence  of  details  renders  any  other 
system  of  classification  liable  to  error. 

The  theft  and  carrying  away  of  Laban'a  tera- 
phini  (D'^D^jn.)  by  Rachel  seems  to  mdicate  the 
practice  of  magic  in  Padan-aram  at  this  early  time. 
It  appears  that  Laban  attached  great  value  to  these 
objects,  from  what  he  said  as  to  the  theft,  and  his 
determined  search  for  them  (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30, 
32-35).  It  may  be  supposed  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  hidden  that  these  tei-aphim  were 
not  very  small.  The  most  important  point  is  that 
Laban  calls  them  his  "gods"  {ibid.  30,  32), 
although  he  was  not  without  belief  in  the  true  God 
(24,  49-53 ) ;  fur  this  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
we  have  here  not  an  indication  of  the  worship  of 
strange  gods,  but  the  first  notice  of  a  superstition 
that  afterwards  obtained  among  those  Israelites  who 
added  corrupt  practices  to  the  true  religion."  The 
derivation  of  the  name  teraphim  is  extremely  ob- 
scure. Gesenins  takes  it  from  an  "unused  "  root, 
^"^^j  which  he  supposes,  from  the  Arabic,  prob- 
ably signified  "to  live  pleasantly"  (Tlies.  s.  v.). 
It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  conjectured  that 
such  a  root  would  have  had,  if  not  in  Hebrew,  in 
the  language  whence  the  Hebrews  took  it  or  its 
derivative,  the  proper  meaning  "to  dance,"  cor- 
responding to  this,  which  would  then  be  its  tropical 
meaning.''  We  should  prefer,  if  no  other  deriva- 
tion be  found,  to  suppose  that  the  name  teraphim 
might  mean  "dancers"  or  "  causers  of  dancing," 
with  reference  either  to  primitive  nature-worship  '^ 


n  Laban's  expression  in  Gen.  xxx.  27,  "  I  h 
s'lgured  ''  (^nt^n3),  may  refer  to  divination  ;  but 
tlie  context  makes  it  more  reasonable  not  to  take  it  in 
1  literal  sense. 

*  The    Arabic    root   v«J*J'    certainly    means    "he 
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or  its  magical  rites  of  the  character  of  shamanism 
rather  than  that  it  signifies,  as  Gesenins  suggests 
"givers  of  pleasant  life."  There  seems,  however, 
to  lie  a  cognate  word,  unconnected  with  the  "  un- 
used "  root  just  mentioned,  in  ancient  Egyptian, 
whence  we  may  obtain  a  conjectu'-al  derivation. 
We  do  not  of  course  trace  the  worship  lA  teraphim 
to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  They  were  probably  those 
objects  of  the  pre-Abrahamite  idolatry,  put  away 
by  order  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  2-4),  yet  retained 
even  in  Joshua's  time  (Josh.  xxiv.  14);  and,  if  so 
notwithstanding  his  exhortation,  aband(«ned  only 
for  a  space  (Judg.  xvii.,  xviii.);  and  they  were  also 
known  to  the  Babylonians,  being  used  by  them  for 
divination  (Ez.  xxi.  21).  But  there  is  great  reason 
for  supposing  a  close  connection  between  the  oldest 
language  and  religion  of  Chaldsea,  and  the  ancient 
ICgyptian  language  and  religion.  The  Egyptian 
word  TER  signifies  "a  shape,  type,  transforma- 
tion," ''  and  has  for  its  determinative  a  mummy: 
it  is  used  in  the  Ritual,  where  the  various  transfor- 
mations of  the  deceased  in  Hades  are  described 
(Todten/juch,  ed.  Lepsius,  ch.  7G  fT.).  The  small 
mummy-shaped  figure,  SHEBTEE,  usually  made 
of  baked  clay  covered  with  a  blue  vitreous  varnish, 
representing  the  Egyptian  as  deceased,  is  of  a  na- 
ture connecting  it  with  magic,  since  it  was  made 
with  the  idea  that  it  secured  benefits  in  Hades; 
and  it  is  connected  with  the  word  TER,  for  it 
represents  a  mummy,  the  detertninative  of  that 
word,  and  was  considered  to  be  of  use  in  the  state 
in  which  the  deceased  passed  through  transforma- 
tions, TERU.  The  difficulty  wliich  forbids  our 
doing  more  than  conjecture  a  relation  between 
TER  and  teraphim  is  the  want  in  the  former  of 
the  third  radical  of  the  latter;  and  in  our  present 
state  of  ignorance  respecting  the  ancient  Egyptian 
and  the  primiti\e  language  of  Chalda;a  in  their 
verh(d  relations  to  the  Semitic  family  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  explained. 
The  possible  connection  with  the  l'::gyptian  religious 
magic  is,  however,  not  to  be  slighted,  especially  as 
it  is  not  improbal)le  that  the  household  idolatry 
of  the  Hebrews  was  ancestral  worship,  and  the 
SHEBTEE  was  the  imasje  of  a  deceased  man  or 
woman,  as  a  mummy,  and  therefore  as  an  Osiris, 
bearing  the  insignia  of  that  di\inity,  and  so  in  a 
manner  as  a  deified  dead  person,  although  we  do 
not  know  that  it  was  used  in  the  ancestral  worship 
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abounded  in  the  comforts  of  life,"  and  the  like,  but 
th»  corresponding  ancient  Egyptian  word  XKllF  or 
TREF,  "  to  dance,"  suggests  that  thi.'i  is  a  tropical 
signification,  especially  as  in  tile  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, if  our  "  to  trip"  preserve  the  proper  .sense  and 
the  Sanskrit  trip  and  the  Greek  refnrui  the  tropical 
sense  of  the  root,  we  have  the  same  word  witli  the 
two  meanings.  We  believe  also  that,  in  point  of  age, 
precedence  should  be  given  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
word  before  the  Semitic,  and  that  in  the  former  laii- 
Ifuage  an  objective  sense  is  always  the  proper  sense, 
|nd  a  subjective  the  tropical,  when  a  word  is  used  in 
ooth  significations.  We  think  that  this  principle  is 
•qually  true  of  the  Semitic  group,  although  it  may 
be  contested  with  referepce  to  the  ludo-Uuropeau 
anguages. 


c  In  the  fragments  ascribed  o  Sanchoiiiatho,  which, 
whatever  their  age  and  iiutlior,  cannot  bo  doubted  to 
be  genuine,  the  Btetulitt  are  characterized  in  a  manner 
that  illustrates  this  supposition.  The  Uatulia,  it  must 
be  remembered,  were  »;'<'-red  stones,  the  reverence  ol 
which  in  Syria  in  the  historical  times  was  a  reiic  ol 
the  early  low  nature-worship  with  which  fetishism  ci 
shamanism  is  now  everywhere  associated.  The  words 
used,  "ETrei-or/a-e  0ebs  Oupavb*  BainiAia.  Ai'Sous  f/xi/ij.5(ous 
HT|xaVT)o-<i|a£i'OS  (Cory.  Anc.  Frrg.  p.  12;,  cannot  be  h-ld 
to  mean  more  than  that  Uranu.s'-outrived  living  stones, 
but  the  idea  of  contriving  and  the  term  "  living  "  imply 
motion  in  these  stones. 

d  Egyptologists  have  generally  read  this  word  TER. 
Mr.  Birch,  however,  reads  it  CUEI»*;R  (SUEPER  accord- 
ing to  the  writer's  system  of  transcription).  The  bal 
ance  is  decided  by  the  discovery  of  the  Coptic  equiva 
lent  TO  Vi  "  transmutare,"  in  which  the  absence 
of  the  tinal  R  is  explained  by  a  pecxliar  but  regulai 
modification  which  the  writer  was  the  firsb  to  point 
out  (Hieroglyphics  Encyclopredia  Bri't^-Mice.  8tl»  ed 
p.  421). 
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of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  important  to  notice  tlmt 
no  singular  is  found  of  the  word  teraphim,  and 
iat  the  phiral  form  is  once  used  where  only  one 
statue  seems  to  be  meant  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  10):  in 
this  case  it  may  be  a  '-plural  of  excellence."  If 
the  latter  inference  !«  true,  this  word  must  have 
become  thoroughly  Semiticized.  There  is  no  de- 
scription of  the.se  images;  but  from  the  account 
of  Michal's  stratiigem  to  deceive  Saul's  messengers, 
it  is  evident,  if  only  one  image  be  there  meant,  as 
is  very  probable,  that  tiiey  were  at  least  sometimes 
of  the  size  of  a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and 
ihoulders,  if  not  lower,  of  human  sha])e,  or  of  a 
liniilar  form  {Id  13-1(!>. 

The  worship  or  use  of  teraphim  after  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Promised  I^nd  cannot  l>e  doubted 
to  have  been  one  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  those 
Hebrews  who  leant  to  idolatry,  but  did  not  abandon 
their  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel.  Although  the 
Scriptures  draw  no  marked  distinction  between 
those  who  forsook  their  religion  and  those  who 
added  to  it  such  corruptions,  it  is  evident  that  the 
latter  always  professed  to  be  orthodox.  Teraphim 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  among  the  Hebrews 
necessarily  connected  with  strange  gods,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  other  nations.  The 
account  of  JIicah"8  images  in  the  Book  of  Judges, 
compared  with  a  passage  in  Hosea,  shows  our  con- 
clusion to  be  correct.  In  tlie  earliest  days  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Tromised  l.and.  in  the  time  of 
anarchy  that  followed  .Ioshua"s  rule,  Micah,  "  a 
man  of  Mount  Kphraim,"  made  certain  images  and 
other  objects  of  heretical  worship,  which  were  stolen 
from  him  by  those  Danites  who  took  Laish  and 
called  it  Hati,  there  setting  up  idolatry,  where  it 
continued  the  whole  time  that  the  ark  was  at 
Shiloh,  the  jtriests  retaining  their  post  "until  the 
day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land  "  (.ludg.  xvii., 
xviii.,  esp.  30,  31).  Probably  this  worship  was 
somewhat  changed,  although  not  in  its  essential 
char<icter,  when  .Jeroloani  set  up  the  golden  calf  at 
Dan.  Micairs  idolatrous  objects  were  a  graven 
image,  a  molten  image,  an  ephod,  and  terajihim 
(xvii.  3,  4,  5,  xviii.  17,  18,  20).  In  Hosea  there 
is  a  retrosjwct  of  this  period  where  the  prophet 
takes  a  harlot,  and  conunands  her  to  be  faithful  to 
him  "many  days."  It  is  added:  "For  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a 
king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice, 
and  without  an  image  [or  "pillar,"  HD^^O],  and 
without  an  ephod,  and  teraphim :  afterward  shall 
the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  Jehovah 
their  God,  and  David  their  king;  and  shall  fear 
Jehovah  and  His  goodness  in  the  latter  days"  (iii. 
esp.  4,  5).  The  ajjostate  people  are  long  to  be 
without  their  spurious  king  and  false  worship,  and 
in  the  end  are  to  return  to  their  loyalty  to  the 
bouse  of  David  and  their  faith  in  the  true  God. 
That  Dan  shouKl  be  connected  with  Jerol)oam 
"  who  made  Israel  to  sin,"  and  with  the  kingdom 
which  he  founded,  is  most  natural;  and  it  is  there- 
fore worthy  of  note  that  the  images,  ei)hod,  and 
t«raphini  made  by  Micah  and  stolen  and  set  up  by 
the  Danites  at  Dan  should  so  nearly  correspond 
with  the  objects  spoken  of  by  the  ijrophet.  It  has 
been  imagined  that  the  use  of  teraphim  and  the 
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similar  abominations  of  the  heretical  Israelites  an 
not  so  strongly  condemned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
worship  of  strange  gods.  This  mistake  arises  from 
the  mention  of  pious  kings  who  did  not  suppress 
the  high  places,  which  proves  only  their  timidity, 
and  not  any  lesser  sinfulness  in  the  sjuirious  religion 
than  in  false  .systems  borrowed  from  the  peoples  of 
Canaan  and  neighboring  countries.  Tlie  cruel  rites 
of  the  heathen  are  indeed  esiiecially  reproliated,  but 
the  heresy  of  the  Israelites  is  too  emphatically  de- 
nounced, liy  Samuel  in  a  pas.sage  to  be  soon  exam- 
ined, and  in  the  re])eEted  condemnation  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat  "  wno  made  Israel  to  sin,"  for  it 
to  be  possible  that  we  should  take  a  view  of  it  con- 
sistent only  with  modern  sophistry." 

We  pass  to  the  magical  u.se  of  teraphim.  Ry  the 
Israelites  they  were  consulted  for  oracular  answers. 
This  was  apparently  done  by  the  Danites  who 
asked  Micah's  Levite  to  inquire  as  to  the  success 
of  their  spying  expedition  (-ludg.  xviii.  5,  G).  In 
later  times  this  is  distinctly  stated  of  the  Israelites 
where  Zechariah  says,  "  For  the  tera[)him  have 
spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  seen  a  lie,  and 
have  told  false  dreams"  (x.  2).  It  cannot  l>e  sup- 
posed that,  as  this  first  positive  mention  of  the  use 
of  teraphim  for  divination  by  the  Israelites  is  after 
the  return  from  Babylon,  and  as  that  use  obtained 
with  the  Babylonians  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, therefore  the  Israelites  borrowed  it  from  their 
conquerors;  for  these  objects  are  mentioned  in 
earlier  places  in  such  a  manner  that  their  connec- 
tion with  divination  nmst  be  intended,  if  we  bear 
in  nund  that  this  connection  is  undoubte<l  in  h 
subsequent  jjeriod.  Samuel's  reproof  of  Saul  for 
his  disoliedience  in  the  m.atter  of  Amalek,  asso 
ciates   "divination"    with    "vanity,"   or  "idols" 

d.l'!*))  and  "  teraphim,'"  however  we  render  tht- 
difficult  passage  where  these  words  occur  (1  Sam 
XV.  22,  23).  (The  word  rendered  "vanity,"  ^IS, 
is  especially  used  with  reference  to  idols,  and  even 
in  some  places  stands  alone  for  an  idol  or  idols.) 
When  Saul,  having  put  to  death  the  workera  in 
black  arts,  finding  himself  rejected  of  God  in  his 
extremity,  sought  the  witch  of  Kndor,  and  asked 
to  see  Samuel,  the  prophet's  apparition  denounced 
his  doom  as  the  punishment  of  this  very  disobedi- 
ence as  to  Amalek.  The  reproof  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  a  prophecy  that  the  self- 
confident  king  would  at  the  hist  alienate  himself 
from  God,  and  take  -efuge  in  the  very  abominations 
he  despised.  This  apparent  reference  tends  to  con- 
firm the  inference  we  have  indicated.  As  to  a  later 
time,  when  Josiah's  reform  is  related,  he  is  said  to 
have  put  away  "  the  wizards,  and  the  teraphim, 
and  the  idols"  (2  K.  xxiii.  24);  where  the  mention 
of  the  teraphim  immediately  after  the  wizards, 
and  :i8  distinct  from  the  idols,  seems  to  favor  the 
inference  that  they  are  siwken  of  asobjects  used  ui 
divination. 

The  only  account  of  the  art  of  divining  by  tera- 
phim is  in  a  remarkable  pa,ssage  of  I^zekiel  relating 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  advance  against  Jerusjdem. 
"  Also,  thou  son  of  man,  appoint  thee  two  ways, 
that  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  may  come: 
both  twain  [two  swords]  shall  come  forth  out  of 


a  Kalisch,  In  his  Commentary  on  Genfuis  (pp  633. 
5Ul.  considers  the  use  of  teraplilui  a»  a  comparatn-elj 
hannlwn  form  of  Idoliitry,  iind  e.xpliilnfl  tlie  pa/wage 
In  UowHt  quoted  above  aa  meuiilu({  that  the  laraelltea 


should  be  deprived  not  alone  of  true  religion,  bal 
even  of  the  rewurre  of  their  mild  hou.«ehold  super- 
gtltlonit.  He  til  lis  entirely  misses  the  sense  of  %ht 
passage   aud  makes  the  Uible  contradictory. 
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"lie  land :  and  choose  thou  a  place,  choose  [it]  at 
the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city.  Appoint  a  way, 
tliat  the  sword  may  come  to  Eabbath  of  the  Am- 
monites, and  to  Judah  in  Jerusalem  the  defenced. 
I'or  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divina- 
tion :  he  shuffled  arrows,  he  consulted  with  teraphiin, 
he  looked  in  the  liver.  At  his  right  hand  was  the 
divination  for  Jerusalem  "  (xxi.  19-22).  The  men- 
tion together  of  consulting  teraphim  and  looking 
into  the  liver,  may  not  indicate  that  the  victim  was 
ottered  to  teraphim  and  its  liver  tlien  looked  into, 
but  may  mean  two  separate  acts  of  divining.  That 
the  former  is  the  risrht  explanation  seems,  however, 
probable  from  a  comparison  with  the  LXX.  ren- 
dering of  the  account  of  Michal's  stratagem." 
Perhaps  Michal  had  been  divining,  and  on  the 
coming  of  the  messengers  seized  the  image  and 
liver  and  hastily  put  them  in  the  bed.  —  The  ac- 
counts which  tlie  Rabbins  give  of  divining  by  tera- 
phim are  worthless. 

Before  speaking  of  the  notices  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians  in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  there  is  one 
passage  that  may  be  examined  out  of  the  regular 
urder.  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  left  after  their 
second  visit  to  buy  corn,  ordered  his  steward  to 
hide  his  silver  cup  in  Benjamin's  sack,  and  after 
wards  sent  him  after  them,  ordering  him  to  claim 
it,  thus:  "  [Is]  not  this  [it]  in  which  my  lord 
drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ?  "  **  (Gen 
xliv.  5).  The  meaning  of  the  latter  clause  ha; 
been  contested,  Gesenius  translating,  "  he  coukl 
surely  foresee  it"  (ap.  Barrett,  Synopsis,  in  loc), 
but  the  other  rendering  seems  far  more  probable, 
es^)ecially  as  we  read  that  Joseph  afterwards  said 
to  his  brethren,  "  Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  a.s 
I  can  certainly  divine?"  (xliv.  1.5),  —  tlie  same 
word  being  used,  if  so,  the  reference  would  proli- 
ably  be  to  the  use  of  the  cup  in  divining,  and  we 
should  have  to  infer  that  here  .loseph  was  acting 
on  his  own  juds^inent  [Joseph],  divination  being 
not  alone  doubtle.ss  a  fi)rliidden  act,  l)ut  one  of 
which  he  when  called  Ijefore  Pharaoh  had  distinctly 
disclaimed  the  practice.  Two  uses  of  cups  or  the 
like  for  magical  purposes  have  obtained  in  the  Ivast 
from  ancient  times.  In  one  use  either  the  cup 
itself  t)ears  engraved  inscriptions,  supposed  to  have 
a  magical  influence,<^  or  it  is  plain  and  such  in- 
scriptions are  written  on  its  inner  surface  in  ink. 
In  both  cases  water  poured  into  the  cup  is  drunk 
by  those  wishing  to  derive  benefit,  as.  for  instance, 
the  cure  of  diseases,  from  the  inscriptions,  which, 
if  written,  are  dissolved.''  This  use,  in  both  its 
forms,  obtains  among  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day, 
and  cups  bearing  Chaldean  inscriptions  in  ink  hav 
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«  The  Masoretic  text  reads,  "  And  Michal  took  the 
teraphim,  aud  laid  [it]  upon  the  bed,  and  the  mattress 

(  pT^D3)  of  she-goats  [or  goats'  hair]  she  put  at  its 
head,  aud  she  covered  [it]  with  a  cloth  "  [or  garment] 
(1  Sam.  xix.  13).    The  LXX.  has  "  the  liver  of  goats," 

having  apparently  found  TSS  instead  of  "I^IlS- 
(Kal  eA.ajSei'  rj  MeAx°^  '''^  KfV0Td<fii.a,  koI  eSero  ctti  t^iu 
KKivti'',  lioX  finap  -rutv  aXfusv  tdero  vib<;  Kei^oAij?  avToO, 
Kal  tKaKv^/ev  avri.  tuiariw. ) 


6 12  K-'n?^  trn?. 

r  The  modem  Persians  apply  the  word  Jim,  signi- 
fying a  cup.  mirror,  or  even  globe,  to  magical  vessels 
of  this  kind,  and  relate  marvels  of  two  which  they  say 
belongod  to  their  ancient  king  Juiiiaheed  and  to  Alex- 
UO 


tieen  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  probably  show 
that  this  practice  existed  among  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lonia in  about  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era.« 
In  the  other  use  the  cup  or  bowl  was  of  very  sec- 
ondary importance.  It  was  merely  the  receptacle 
for  water,  in  which,  after  the  performance  of 
magical  rites,  a  boy  looked  to  see  what  the  magician 
desired.  This  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  practice 
of  the  modern  Egyptian  magicians,  where  the  dif- 
ference that  ink  is  employed  and  is  poured  into  the 
palm  of  the  boy's  hand  is  merely  accidental.  A 
Gnostic  papyrus  in  Greek,  written  in  Egypt  in  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  descrilies  the  practice  of 
the  l)oy  witli  a  bowl,  and  alleges  results  strikingly 
similar  to  the  alleged  results  of  the  well-known 
modern  Egyptian  magician,  whose  divination  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  relic  of  the  famous  magic 
of  ancient  Egypt./  As  this  latter  use  only  is 
of  the  nature  of  divination,  it  is  probable  that  to 
it  Joseph  referred.  The  practice  may  have  been 
prevalent  in  his  time,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
upon  the  liowl  may  have  given  color  to  the  idea 
that  it  had  magical  properties,  and  perhaps  even 
that  it  had  thus  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  place  of 
concealment,  a  discovery  which  must  have  struck 
Joseph's  brethren  with  the  utmost  astonishment. 

The  magicians  of  Egypt  are  spoken  of  as  a  class 
in  the  histories  of  Joseph  and  ^lo.ses.  When 
Pharaoh's  otticers  were  troubled  by  their  dreams, 
being  in  prison  they  were  at  a  loss  for  an  inter- 
preter. Before  Jo.seph  explained  the  dreams  he 
disclaimed  the  power  of  interpreting  save  by  the 
Divine  aid,  saying,  "  [Do]  not  interpretations 
[belong]  to  God?  tell  me  [them],  I  pray  you" 
(Gen.  xl.  8).  In  like  manner  when  Pharaoh  had 
his  two  dreams  we  find  that  he  had  recourse  to 
those  who  professed  to  interpret  dreams.  We  read  : 
"  He  sent  and  called  for  all  the  scribes  of  Egypt, 
and  all  the  wise  men  thereof:  and  Pharaoh  told 
them  his  dream ;  but  [there  was]  none  that  could 
interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh"  (xli.  8:  comp.  ver. 
24).  Joseph,  being  sent  for  on  the  report  of  the 
chief  of  the  cupbearers,  was  told  by  Pharaoh  that 
he  had  heard  that  he  could  interpret  a  dream 
.loseph  said,  "  [It  is]  not  in  me:  God  shall  give 
Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace"  (ver.  IG).  Thus, 
from  the  expectations  of  the  Egyptians  and  Joseph's 
disavowals,  we  see  that  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
was  a  branch  of  the  knowledge  to  which  the  ancient 
Egyptian  magicians  pretended.  The  failure  of  the 
Egv[)tians  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh's  dreams  must 
probably  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  their  inability 
to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  for  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  refused  to  attempt  to  interpret.    The  two 

auder  the  Great.  The  former  of  these,  called  Jam-i- 
Jem  or  Jam-i-Jemsheed,  is  famous  in  Persian  poetry. 
D'llerbelot  quotes  a  Turkish  poet  who  thus  alludes  to 
this  belief  in  magical  cups  :  ''  When  I  shall  have  been 
illimiinated  by  the  light  of  heaven  my  soul  will  be- 
come the  mirror  of  the  world,  in  which  I  shall  dis- 
cover the  most  hidden  secrets  "  {Bibliot/ieque  Orirnlaie, 
s.  V.  "  Giam  ")■ 

d  Mntinti  Egyptians,  5th  edit.  chap.  xi. 

e  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  509,  &c.  There  is  an 
excellent  paper  on  these  bowls  by  Dr.  Levy  of  Breslau, 
in  the  Zfitsc/irifl  c/tr  Deulsch.  Morgenlanil.  Gesellschaft, 
ix.  p.  465,  &c. 

f  See  the  Modern  Esyptlaiis,  5th  edit.  chap.  xil.  for 
an  account  of  the  performances  of  this  magician,  and 
Mr.  Lane's  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  their  occaaionaJ 
appirent  success. 
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words  used  to  designate  the  interpreters  sent  for 
by  Pharaoh   are    CrpD^n,  "scribes"  (?)  and 

D^pSn,  "  wise  men."  " 

We  again  hear  of  the  magicians  of  Eg3-pt  in  the 
narrative  of  tlie  events  before  the  Exodus.  They 
were  summoned  by  I'haraoh  to  oppose  Closes.  The 
account  of  what  tliey  effected  requires  to  be  care- 
fully examined,  from  its  bearing  on  the  question 
whether  magic  be  an  imposture.  We  read :  "  And 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying, 
When  I'haraoh  sliall  speak  unto  you,  saying,  Show 
a  miracle  for  you:  then  thou  shalt  say  unto  Aaron. 
Take  thy  rod,  and  cast  [it]  before  I'liaraoh,  [and] 
it  shall  become  a  serpent."  *  It  is  then  related  tliat 
Aaron  did  thus,  and  afterwards:  "  Then  Pharaoh 
also  called  the  wise  men  "^  and  the  enchanters : '' 
now  they,  the  scribes  <=  of  Egypt,  did  so  by  their 
secret  arts:/  for  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod, 
and  they  became  serpents,  but  Aaron's  rod  swal- 
lowed up  their  rods"  (Ex.  vii.  8-12).  The  rods 
were  probably  long  staves  like  those  represented  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  not  much  less  than  the 
height  of  a  man.  If  the  word  used  mean  here  a 
serpent,  the  Egyptian  magicians  may  ha\e  feigned 
a  change :  if  it  signify  a  crocodile  they  could  scarcely 
have  done  so.  The  names  by  which  the  magicians 
are  designated  are  to  be  noted.  That  which  we 
render  "scribes"  seems  here  to  have  a  general 
Bignification,  including  wise  men  and  enchanters. 
The  last  term  is  more  definite  in  its  meaning,  de- 
noting users  of  incantations,  o  On  the  occasion  of 
the  first  pkvgue,  the  turning  the  rivers  and  waters 
of  Egypt  into  blood,  the  opposition  of  the  magicians 
again  occurs.  "  .\nd  the  scribes  of  Egypt  did  so 
by  their  secret  arts  "  (vii.  22).  When  tlie  second 
plague,  that  of  frogs,  was  sent,  tlie  magicians  again 
made  the  same  opposition  (viii.  7).  Once  more 
they  appear  in  the  history.  The  plague  of  lice 
came,  and  we  read  that  when  Aaron  had  worked 
the  wonder  the  magicians  opposed  him :  "  And  the 
Bcribes  did  so  by  their  secret  arts  to  bring  forth  the 
lice,  but  they  could  not:  so  there  were  lice  upon 
man  and  upon  beast.     And  the  scriijes  said  unto 

«  The  former  word  is  difficult  of  explanation.  It  is 
to  be  notice'l  that  it  is  also  used  for  a  cla.«s  of  the 
Babylonian  magi  (Dan.  i.  20,  ii.  2) ;  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  he  supposed  to  be  iiu  Egyptian  word  Hebrai- 
cized.  Ejjyptiaii  equivalents  have  however  been  sought 
for;  and  Jablonsky  suggests  GpXCOjtJL,  «'''«"- 
matiir-;iis,  and  Ignatius  Rossi  C^p6 CT^JUL 
"guardian  of  secret  things"  (ap.  (Ics.  T/irs.  a.  v.), 
both  of  which  are  far  too  unlike  the  Hebrew  to  have 
any  probability.  To  derive  it  from  the  I'ersian 
i^JuOOy^,  "endued  with  wisdom,"  when  occur- 
ring in  Daniel,  is  puerile,  as  Gcsenlua  admits.  He 
guggests  a  Hebrew  origin,  and  takes  it  either  from 
^■^n,  "a  pen  or  stylus,"  and  C  — formative,  or 
supposes  it  to  be  a  quadrllitcral,  formed  from  the 
triliteral  tD^n,  the  "  unused  "  root  of  \2'^J0,  ^n^ 
D"nn,  "  he  or  it  was  sacred."  The  former  seems  far 
monrprob.iV)le  at  first  sight;  nhd  the  latter  would  not 
have  had  hny  weight  were  it  not  for  its  likeness  to 
the  Greek  UpoypoMnaT.us,  used  of  Kgyptiaii  rt-ligious 
scribes;  a  re.-einbl.'ince  which,  nioivover,  lo?e.s  much 
of  ite  value  when  we  flud  timl  in  hieroghphics  there 
Is  no  exactly  corresponding  expre.'snion.  Notwith- 
(■tendlng  the.^  Hebrew  derivation^,  Uescnius   inclines 
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Pharaoh,  This  [is]  the  finger  of  God :  but  Ph.iraoh'* 
heart  was  liardened,  and  he  hearkened  not  untc 
them,  as  the  I.ord  had  said  "  (viii.  18,  19,  Heb.  14, 
1.5).  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  magicians. 
All  we  can  gather  from  the  narrative  is  that  the 
appearances  produceil  by  them  were  suflicient  tc 
deceive  Pharaoh  on  three  occasions.  It  is  nowhere 
declared  that  they  actually  produced  wonders,  since 
the  expression  "  the  scribes  did  so  by  their  secret 
arts "  is  used  on  the  occasion  of  their  complete 
failure.  Nor  is  their  statement  that  in  the  wonders 
wrought  by  Aaron  they  saw  the  finger  of  (iod  any 
proof  that  they  recognized  a  power  superior  to  the 
native  objects  of  worship  they  invoked,  for  we  find 
that  the  I'gyptians  frequently  spoke  of  a  supreme 
being  as  God.  It  seems  rather  as  though  they  had 
said,  "  Our  juggles  are  of  no  avail  against  the  work 
of  a  divinity."  There  is  one  later  mention  of  these 
transactions,  which  adds  to  our  information,  but 
does  not  decide  the  main  qtiestion.  St.  Paul  men- 
tions .lannes  and  Jambres  as  having  "withstood 
Moses,"  and  says  that  their  folly  in  doing  so  be- 
came manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  The  Egyptian 
character  of  these  names,  the  first  of  which  is,  in 
our  opinion,  found  in  hieroglyphics,  does  not  favor 
the  opinion,  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  an  inspired  record,  that  the  Apostle 
cited  a  prevalent  tradition  of  the  Jews.  [Jannes 
AND  Jambhks.] 

We  turn  to  the  Egyptian  illustrations  of  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Magic,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, w.as  inherent  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
religion.  The  Kitual  is  a  system  of  incantations 
and  directions  for  making  amulets,  with  the  object 
of  securing  the  future  happiness  of  the  disembodied 
soul.  However  obscure  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians 
as  to  the  actual  character  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death  may  be  to  us,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  magical  amulets  and 
incantations  treated  of  in  the  Pitual  was  held  to  be 
necessary  for  future  happiness,  although  it  was  not 
Iielieved  that  they  alone  could  ensure  it,  since  to 
have  done  good  works,  or,  more  strictly,  not  to  have 
committed  certain  sins,  was  an  essential  condition 


to  the  idea  that  a  similar  Egyptian  word  was  im- 
itated :    instancing    Abrech,    Moses,    and    behemoth 

Cn^SS,  ntt^a,  niT^na)  :  tut  no  one  of  these 
can  be  proved  to  be  Ej;yptiau  in  origin,  and  there  is 
no  strong  gmund  for  seeking  any  but  a  Hebrew  ety- 
mology for  the  second  and  third  (T/ics.  1.  c).  The 
most  .xiniilar  word  is  Hashmannim,  D'^S^tt'n  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  31,  Hcb.  32),  which  we  suppose  to  be  Egyptian, 
meaning  Hennopolites,  with  perhaps,  in  the  one  place 
where  it  occurs,  a  reference  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
citizens  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  the  city  of  Thoth,  the 
Egyptian  Hermes.  [HASnM.\NMM.l  We  prefer  to  keep 
to  the  Hebrew  derivation  simply  from  ti'^H,  and  to 
read  '  scribes,"  the  idea  of  magicians  being  probably 
understood.  The  other  word,  C^^DP,  docs  not 
seem  to  mean  any  special  class,  but  merely  the  wise 
men  of  Egypt  generally. 

Q  The  word  D^tin/,  elsewhere  C^tD  -  'Aor.  22 
viii.  7,  IS,  Heb.  3,  14),  signines  "secret"  or  "  hidden 
art«,"  from  Il^b  (llSb,  Vlipi^),  "  he  or  it  c.  vered 
over,  hid,  or  wrapped  up." 
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3t  the  acquittal  of  the  soul  in  the  great  trial  in 
[Lilies.  The  thoroughly  magical  character  of  the 
Kitual  is  most  strikingly  evident  in  the  minute 
iirections  given  for  making  amulets  (Tudtenbuch, 
3h.  100,  129,  134),  and  the  secresy  enjoined  in  one 
case  to  those  thus  occupied  (133).  The  later 
chapters  of  the  Ritual  (163-165),  held  to  have  been 
added  after  th&  compilation  or  composition  of  the 
rest,  which  theory,  as  M.  Chabas  has  well  remarked, 
does  not  prove  their  much  more  modern  date  {Le 
Papijrtis  Af'itjiqtte  Harris,  p.  102).  contain  mysti- 
cal names  not  bearing  an  Egyptian  etymology. 
These  names  have  been  thought  to  be  Ethiopian; 
they  either  have  no  signification,  and  are  mere 
magical  gibberish,  or  else  tliey  are,  mainly  at  least, 
of  foreign  origin.  Besides  the  Kitual,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  books  of  a  purely  magical  character, 
such  as  that  which  M.  Chaba.s  has  just  edited  in 
his  work  referred  to  above.  The  main  source  of 
their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  magic  appears  to  have 
been  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  whether 
justified  or  condemned,  had  the  power  of  revisiting 
the  earth  and  taking  various  forms.  This  lielief  is 
abundantly  used  in  the  moral  tale  of  "  The  Two 
Brothers,"  of  which  the  text  has  been  recently 
publislied  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Musemn 
{Select  Piipi/ri,  Part  11.),  and  we  learn  from  this 
ancient  papyrus  the  age  and  source  of  much  of  the 
machinery  of  medijeval  fictions,  both  eastern  and 
western.  A  likeness  that  strikes  us  at  once  in  the 
case  of  a  fiction  is  not  less  true  of  the  Kitual;  and 
the  perils  encountered  by  the  soul  in  Hades  are  the 
first  rude  indications  of  the  adventures  of  the  heroes 
of  Arab  and  German  romance.  Tlie  regions  of 
terror  traversed,  tlie  mystic  portals  that  open  alone 
to  magical  words,  and  the  monsters  whom  magic 
alone  can  deprive  of  their  power  to  injme,  are  here 
already  in  tlie  book  that  in  part  was  found  in  the 
reign  of  king  Jlencheres  four  thousand  years  ago. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  Nigritian  nature  of  Egyptian 
magic,  we  may  look  for  the  source  of  these  ideas  in 
primitive  Africa.  There  we  find  the  realities  of 
which  the  ideal  form  is  not  qjreatly  distorted,  thouiih 
greatly  intensified.  The  foi-ests  that  clothe  the 
Bouthern  slopes  of  snowy  .Athis,  full  of  fierce  beasts; 
tlie  vast  desert,  untenanted  save  by  harmful  rep- 
tiles, swept  by  sand-storms,  and  ever  burning  under 
an  unclianging  sun  ;  the  marshes  of  the  south, 
teeming  with  brutes  of  vast  size  and  strength,  are 
the  .several  zones  of  the  Egyptian  Hades.  The 
creatures  of  the  desert  and  the  plains  and  slopes, 
the  crocodile,  the  pachydermata.  tlie  lion,  perchance 
the  gorilla,  are  the  genii  that  hold  tiiis  land  of  fear. 
[ft  what  dread  must  the  first  scanty  population 
have  held  dangers  and  enemies  still  feared  by  their 
swarming  posterity.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
imaginative  Nigritians  were  struck  with  a  super- 
stitious fear  that  certain  conditions  of  external 
nature  always  produce  with  races  of  a  low  type, 
where  a  higher  feeling  would  only  be  touched  by 
the  analogies  of  life  and  death,  of  time  and  eternity. 
No  wonder  that,  so  struck,  the  primitive  race 
imagined  the  evils  of  the  unseen  world  to  be  the 
recurrence  of  those  against  which  tliey  struggled 
while  on  earth.  That  there  is  some  ground  for  our 
heor3',  Ijesides  the  generalization  which  led  us  to 
it,  is  shown  by  a  usual  Egyptian  name  of  Hades, 
"the  West;"  and  that  the  wild  regions  west  of 


a  For  the  facts  respecting  Egr.vptian  magic  here 
jtated  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  M.  (Jhabas'  remark- 
ible  work       We  Jo  not,  however,  agree  with  some  of 
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Egypt  might  directly  give  birth  to  such  fancies  at 
form  the  common  ground  of  the  machinery,  not 
the  general  belief,  of  the  Kitual,  as  well  as  of  the 
machinery  of  mediaeval  fiction,  is  shown  by  the 
fal)les  that  the  rude  Arabs  of  our  own -day  tell  of 
the  wonders  they  have  seen. 

Like  all  nations  who  have  practiced  magic  gen- 
erally, tlie  Egyptians  separated  it  into  a  lawful  kind 
and  an  unlawful.  ]M.  Chabas  has  proved  this  from 
a  papyrus  which  he  finds  to  contain  an  account  of 
the  prosecution,  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  HI.  (B. 
C.  cir.  1220),  of  an  official  for  unlawfully  acquiring 
and  using  magical  books,  the  king's  property.  The 
culprit  was  convicted  and  punished  with  death  (p. 
169  ff.). 

A  belief  in  unlucky  and  lucky  days,  in  actions  to 
be  avoided  or  done  on  certain  days,  and  in  the 
fortune  attending  birth  on  certain  days,  was  ex- 
tremely strong,  as  we  learn  from  a  remarkable 
ancient  calendar  {Select  Papyri,  Part  I.)  and  the 
evidence  of  writers  of  antiquity.  A  religious  prej- 
udice, or  the  occurrence  of  some  great  calamity, 
probably  lay  at  the  root  of  this  observance  of  days. 
Of  the  former,  the  birthday  of  Typhon,  the  fifth  of 
the  Epagomen£e,  is  an  instance.  Astrology  was 
also  held  in  high  honor,  as  the  calendars  of  certain 
of  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  stating  the  positions  of 
the  stars  and  their  influence  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  show  us ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  wiietlier  this 
branch  of  magical  arts  is  older  than  the  XVHIth 
dynasty,  although  certain  stars  were  held  in  rev- 
erence in  the  time  of  thelVth  dynasty.  The  belief 
in  omens  probably  did  not  take  an  imiwrtant  place 
in  Egyptian  magic,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  mention  of  them.  The  superstition 
as  to  "the  evil  eye  "  appears  to  have  been  known, 
but  there  is  notliing  else  that  we  can  class  with 
phenomena  of  the  nature  of  animal  magnetism. 
Two  clas.ses  of  learned  men  had  the  charge  of  the 
magical  books:  one  of  these,  the  name  of  which 
lias  not  been  read  phonetically,  would  seem  to  cor- 
respond to  the  "  scribes,"  as  we  render  the  word, 
spoken  of  in  the  history  of  Joseph;  whereas  the 
other  has  the  general  sense  of  "  wise  men,"  Uke  the 
other  class  tliere  mentioned." 

There  are  no  representations  on  the  monuments 
that  can  be  held  to  relate  directly  to  the  practice 
of  this  art,  but  the  secret  passages  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  lately  opened  in  the  great  temple  of 
Dendarah,  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  some 
purpose  of  imposture. 

The  Law  contains  very  distinct  prohibitions  of 
all  magical  arts.  Besides  several  passages  con- 
demning them,  in  one  place  there  is  a  specification 
which  is  so  full  that  it  seems  evident  that  its  object 
is  to  include  every  kind  of  magical  art.  The 
reference  is  to  the  practices  of  Canaan,  not  to  those 
of  Egypt,  which  indeed  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
brought  away  by  the  Israelites,  who,  it  may  be 
remarked,  apparently  did  not  adopt  Egj-ptian  idol- 
atry, but  only  that  of  foreigners  settled  in  Egypt . 
[Remphan.] 

The  Israelites  are  commanded,  in  the  place  re- 
ferred to,  not  to  learn  the  abominations  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Promised  Land.  Then  follows  this 
prohibition :  •'  There  shall  not  1  e  found  with  thee 
one  who  offereth  his  son  or  his  daughter  by  fire,  a 

his  deductions  ;  and  the  theory  we  have  put  forth  of 
the  origin  of  Egyptian  magic  is  purely  our  own. 
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practicer  of  divinations  (C'CDp  t^PfT/,  a  Worker 
!>f  hidden  arts  ("|.3^27!2),  anaugurer  (tt'nsp),  an 
Niclianter  (^tT?^),  or  a  fabricator  of  charms 
(n^n  "n^n),  or  an  inquirer  by  a  familiar  spirit 
f2'"^S  bS'r"),  or  a  wizard  C^rT*.),  or  a  consulter 
oftliedeati   (C\n:2rT-bS  W'i'^y'  It   is  added 

luat  these  are  abominations,  and  that  on  account 
of  tiieir  practice  tiie  nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be 
driven  out  (Deut.  xviii.  'J-14,  esp.  10,  11).  It  is 
reniarkaiile  that  tlie  offering  of  children  should  be 
mentioned  in  connection  witli  magical  arts.  The 
[KLSsage  in  Micah,  which  has  been  8U])posed  to  pre- 
serve a  question  of  Balak  and  an  answer  of  Balaam, 
when  tlie  soothsayer  was  sent  for  to  curse  Israel, 
should  be  here  noticed,  for  the  questioner  asks, 
aft«r  speakini,'  of  sacrifices  of  usual  kinds,  "  Shall  I 
give  my  first-born  [for]  my  transgression,  the  fruit 
of  my  body  [for]  the  sin  of  my  soul?  "  (vi.  5-8). 
Perhaps,  however,  child-sacrifice  is  specified  on  ac- 
count of  its  atrocity,  which  would  connect  it  with 
secret  arts,  which  we  know  were  frequently  in  later 
times  the  causes  of  cruelty.  The  terms  which  fol- 
low api)ear  to  refer  j.roperly  to  eight  different  kinds 
of  magic,  but  some  of  them  are  elsewhere  used  in 
a  general  sense.  1.  C'^Dp  CDp  is  literally 
"  a  diviner  of  divinations."  The  verb  DDp  is 
used  of  iaLse  prophets,  but  also  in  a  general  sense 
for  divining,  as  in  the  nairative  of  Sauls  consulta- 
tion of  the   wit<;h   of  Kndor,  where  the  king   says 

'^divine  unto  me  (3''S2  ''b  S^-^aipi^),  I  pray 
thee,  by  the   familiar   spirit "  (1   Sam.  xxviii.  8). 

2.  p*^ rp  conveys  the  idea  of  "  one  who  acts  cov- 
ertly," and  so  "a  worker  of  hidden  arts."  The 
meaning  of  the  root  "j?  ^  is  covering,  and  the  sup- 
posed connection  with  fa.<;cination  by  the  eyes,  like 
the  notion  of  "  the  evil  eye,"  as  though  the  origftial 
root   were    "the   eye"   (]^^),   seems  untenable." 

3.  Ii.'n2!2,  which  we  render  "  an  augurer,"  is 
from  Cn3,  which  is  literally  "  he  or  it  hissed  or 
whispered,"  and  in  I'iel  is  applied  to  the  practice 
of  enchantments,  but  also  to  divining  generally,  as 
in  the  case  of  Joseph's  cup,  and  wiiere,  evidently 
referring  to  it,  he  tells  his  brethren  that  he  could 
divine,  although  in  both  places  it  has  been  read 
*iore  vaguely  with  the  sense  to  foresee  or  make  trial 
;(ien.  xliv.  5,  15).  We  therefore  render  it  by  a 
term  which  seems  appropriate  but  not  too  definite. 
The  supposed  connection  of  tTHS  with  27713, 
"  a  seqKint,"  as  though  meaning  serpent-divina- 
tion, must  be  rejected,  tlie  latter  word  rather  com- 
ing from  the  former,  with  the  signification  "a 
bisser."''     4.  ^tE'212  signifies   "an  enchanter:" 


o  The  ancient  EgjpUan*  Mem  to  have  held  the 
•uperctltlon  of  the  evil  eye,  for  an  eye  Ih  the  deterniin- 
•tive  of  a  word  which  appears  to  nigiiify  dome  kind  of 
magic  (Chahftg,  Pn/njnif  Magii/iie  Harrif,  p  170  and 
Dote  4). 

^  Th€  name  Nahihon  (^llTn?),  "'  "  prince  of 
'  II  Uh  in  the  second  yoara(><'r  Mi'e  Kxodus  (Num.  i.  7 ; 
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the  original  meaning  of  the  verb  was  jirobably  "lit 
prayed,"  and  the  strict  sense  of  this  word  •'  one 
who  uses  incantations."  5.  "ISH  "l^H  seems 
to  mean  "  a  fabricator  of  material  charms  or  amu- 
lets," if  ^2n,  when  used  of  practicing  wrcery. 
means  to  bind  magical  knots,  and  not  to  bind  a 
person  by  spells.  6.  D'^S  ^Stt?  is  "an  inquirer 
by  a  familiar  spirit."  The  second  teini  signifies  a 
bottle,'"  a  familiar  spirit  consulted  by  a  soothsayer, 
and   a   soothsayer   having  a  familiar  spirit.     The 

LXX.  usually  render  the  plural  iT^DS  by  iyyaa- 
rptfivBot,  which  has  been  rashly  translated  ventril- 
oquists, for  it  may  not  signify  what  we  understand 
by  the  latter,  but  refer  to  the  mode  in  which  sooth- 
sayers of  this  kind  gave  out  their  responses:  to  this 
suliject  we  shall  recur  later.  Ilie  consulting  of 
familiar  spirits  may  mean  no  more  than  invoking 
them ;  but  in  the  Acts  we  read  of  a  damsel  pos- 
sessed with  a  spirit  of  divination  (xvi.  16-18)  in 
very  distinct  terms.  This  kind  of  sorcery  —  divin- 
ation by  a  familiar  spirit  —  was  practiced  by  the 

witch  of  Endor.  7.  ''33?"^.^,,  which  we  render  "  a 
wizard,"  is  properly  "a  wise  man,"  but  is  always 
applieil  to  wizards  and  false  projdiets.  Gesenius 
( T/ies.  8.  V.)  supposes  that  in  Lev.  xx.  27  it  is  used 
of  a  familiar  spirit,  but  surely  the  reading  "a  wiz- 
ard "  is  there  more  probable.  8.  The  last  term, 
D^n^Sn"  /S  It^^T,  is  very  explicit,  meaning  "a 
consulter  of  the  dead : "  necromancer  is  an  exact 
translation  if  the  original  signification  of  the  latter 
is  ret^iined,  instead  of  the  more  general  one  it  now 
usually  bears.  In  the  Law  it  was  commanded  that 
a  man  or  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  or  a 
wizard,  should  be  stoned  (I>ev.  xx.  27).  An  "en- 
chantress "  (nCK^S^)  ^'^ifl  not  to  live  (Ex.  xxii. 
18;  Heb.  17).  Using  augury  and  hidden  arts  wu 
also  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  20). 

The  history  of  Balaam  shows  the  belief  of  some 
ancient  nations  in  the  powers  of  soothsayers.  When 
the  Israelites  had  begun  to  conquer  the  Ijind  of 
Promise,  Balak  the  king  of  Moab  and  the  elders  of 
.Midian,  resorting  to  I'haraoh's  expedient,  sent  by 
messengers    with    "  the     rewards    of    divination 

f?^?^^")  in  their  hands"  (Num.  xxii.  7)  for 
Balaam  the  diviner  (CD'jvn,  Josh.  xiii.  22), 
whose  fame  was  known  to  them  though  he  dwelt  in 
.\ram.  Balak's  message  shows  what  he  believed 
Balaam's  powers  to  be:  "  Behold,  there  is  a  people 
come  out  from  ICgypt:  behold,  they  cover  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  they  abide  over  against  me:  come 
now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people; 
for  they  [are]  too  mighty  for  me:  |)eradventure  I 
shall  prevail,  [that]  we  may  smite  tlicni,  and  [that] 
I  may  drive  them  out  of  the  land:  for  I  wot  that  he 
whom  thou  blesscst  [is]  blessed:  and  he  whom  thou 
cursest  is  cursed"  (.Num.  xxii.  5.(5).  We  are 
told,  however,  that  Balaam,  warned  of  God,  first 


Ex.  t1.  23:  Kutb  It.  20,  &c.),  means  "enchanter:" 
it  was  prooably  used  as  a  proper  name  in  a  ragoe 
sen.se. 

•  This  meaning  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
Amh  )d<>aof  the  evil  Jinn  hav/ng  been  inclosed  in  Dofr 
tics  by  Solomon  wu»  derired  from  souic  Jewish  •»» 
dition. 
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«id  that  he  ooiud  not  speak  of  himself,  and  then  by 
inspiration  blessed  those  whom  he  had  been  sent 
for  to  curse.  He  appears  to  have  received  inspira- 
tion in  a  vision  or  a  trance.  In  one  place  it  is  said, 
"  And  Balaam  saw  tliat  it  was  good  in  the  eyes  of 
the  LOKD  to  bless  Israel,  and  he  went  not,  now  as 
before,  to  the  meeting  enchantments  (D^tTn^), 
but  he  set  his  face  to  the  wilderness"  (xxiv.  1). 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  it  was  his  wont  to 
use  enchantments,  and  tliat  when  on  otlier  occasions 
he  went  away  after  the  sacrifices  had  been  offered, 
he  ho[)ed  that  he  could  prevail  to  obtain  the  wish 
of  those  who  had  sent  for  him,  but  was  constantly 
defeated.  The  building  new  altars  of  the  mystic 
uumber  of  seven,  and  the  offering  of  seven  oxen  and 
seven  rams,  seem  to  show  that  Balaam  had  some 
such  idea;  and  the  marked  manner  in  which  he 
dechvred  "  there  is  no  enchantment  (tt^HD)  against 

Jacob,  and  no  divination  (CDf?)  against  Israel  " 
(xxiii.  23 ),  that  he  had  come  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  have  availed,  the  diviner  here  being  made  to 
declare  his  own  powerlessness  while  he  blessed  those 
wliom  he  was  sent  for  to  curse.  The  case  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  since  it  shows  a  man  who  was  used  as 
an  instrument  of  declaring  God's  will  trusting  in 
practices  that  could  only  have  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  simplest  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  Balaam  was  never  a  true  pi-ophet  but  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  enemies  of  Israel  were  to  be  sig- 
nally confounded.  This  history  affords  a  notable 
instance  of  the  failure  of  magicians  in  attempting  to 
resist  the  Divine  will. 

The  account  of  Saul's  consulting  the  witch  of 
Eiidor  is  the  foremost  place  in  Scripture  of  those 
which  refer  to  magic.  The  supernatural  terror 
with  which  it  is  full  cannot  however  be  proved  to 
be  due  to  this  art,  for  it  has  always  been  held  by 
sober  critics  that  the  appearing  of  Samuel  was  per- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  doom  of 
Saul,  and  not  that  it  was  caused  by  the  incanta- 
tions of  a  sorceress.  As,  however,  the  narrati\e 
is  allowed  to  be  very  difficult,  we  may  look  tor  a 
moment  at  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  The 
details  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  a>ie: 
there  is  a  simplicity  in  the  manners  described  that 
is  foreign  to  a  later  time.  The  circumstances  are 
agreeable  with  the  rest  of  the  history,  and  especially 
nrith  all  we  know  of  .Saul's  character.  Here,  as 
ever,  he  is  seen  resolved  to  gain  his  ends  without 
caring  what  wrong  he  does;  he  wishes  to  consult 
a  prophet,  and  asks  a  witch  to  call  up  his  shade. 
Most  of  all,  the  vigor  of  the  narrative,  sliowing  us 
the  scene  in  a  few  words,  proves  its  antiquity  and 
genuineness.  AVe  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
supposing  that  it  is  an  interpolation. 

"  Xow  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had 
lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in  Eamah,  even  in 
his  own  city.  And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that 
had  familiar  spirits,  and  the  ^vizards,  out  of  the 
kind.  And  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves 
together,  and  came  and  pitched  in  Shuneni ;  and 
Saul  gathered  all  Israel  together,  and  they  pitched 
in  Gilboa."  That  the  Philistines  should  have  ad- 
ranced  so  far,  spreading  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
'.he  garden  of  the  Holy  Land,  shows  the  straits  to 
vhich  Saul  had  come.  Here  in  times  of  faith 
'Sisera  was  defeated  by  Barak,  and  the  Midianites 
Jrere  smitten  by  Gideon,  some  of  the  army  of  the 
former  perishing  at  En-dor. itself  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  10). 
'  .Vnd  w  hen  Saul  saw  the  host  of  the  Philistines, 
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he  was  afraid,  ind  his  heart  greatly  ti-emulod.  And 
when  Saul  inquired  of  the  Lokd,  the  Lord  an- 
swered him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim, 
nor  by  prophets.  Then  said  Saul  unto  his  servants, 
•Seek  me  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  that 
I  may  go  to  her,  and  enquire  of  her.  And  his 
servants  said  to  him,  Behold,  [there  is]  a  woman 
that  hath  a  familiar  spirit  at  En-dor.  And  Saul 
disguised  himself,  and  put  on  other  raiment,  and 
he  went,  and  two  men  with  him,  and  they  came  to 
the  woman  by  night."  En-dor  lay  in  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  about  7  or  8  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Mount  Gilboa.  Its  name,  the  "  fountain  of 
Dor,"  may  connect  it  with  the  Phcenician  city  Dor, 
which  was  on  the  coast  to  the  westward."  If  so, 
it  may  have  retained  its  stranger-population,  and 
been  therefo<l  chosen  by  the  witch  as  a  place  where 
she  might  with  less  danger  than  elsewhere  practice 
her  arts.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  mountain 
on  whose  slope  the  modern  village  stands  is  hol- 
lowed into  rock-hewn  caverns,  in  one  of  which  the 
witch  may  probably  have  dwelt.  [En-dor.]  Saul's 
disguise,  and  his  journeying  by  night,  seem  to  have 
been  taken  that  he  might  not  alarm  the  woman, 
rather  than  because  he  may  have  passed  through  a 
part  of  the  Philistine  force.  The  Philistines  held 
the  plain,  liaving  their  camp  at  Shunem,  whither 
they  had  pushed  on  from  Aphek  :  the  Israelites 
were  at  first  encanqied  by  a  fountain  at  -Jezreel,  but 
when  their  enemies  had  advanced  to  .Jezreel  they 
appear  to  have  retired  to  the  slopes  of  Gilboa, 
whence  there  was  a  way  of  retreat  either  into  the 
mountains  to  the  south,  or  across  Jordan.  The 
latter  seems  to  have  been  the  line  of  flight,  as, 
though  Saul  was  slain  on  Mount  Gilboa,  his  body 
was  fastened  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan.  Thus  Saul 
could  have  scarcely  reached  En-dor  without  passing 
at  least  very  near  the  army  of  the  PhiDstines. 
"  And  he  said,  Divine  unto  me,  I  pray  thee,  by  the 
familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me  [him]  up,  whom  I 
shall  name  unto  thee."  It  is  noticeable  that  here 
witchcraft,  the  inquiring  by  a  familiar  spirit,  and 
necromancy,  are  all  connected  as  though  but  a 
single  art,  which  favors  the  idea  that  the  prohibition 
in  Deuteronomy  specifies  every  name  by  which 
Uiacical  arts  were  known,  rather  than  so  many 
diffferent  kinds  of  arts,  ui  order  that  no  one  should 
attempt  to  evade  the  condemnation  of  such  prac- 
tices by  any  subterfuge.  It  is  evident  that  Saul 
thought  he  might  be  able  to  call  up  Samuel  by  the 
aid  of  the  witch;  but  this  does  not  prove  what  was 
his  own  general  conviction,  or  the  prevalent  con- 
viction of  the  Israelites  on  the  subject.  He  was  in 
a  great  extremity :  his  kingdom  in  danger :  himself 
forsaken  of  God  :  he  was  weary  with  a  night- 
journey,  perhaps  of  risk,  perhaps  of  great  length 
to  avoid  the  enemy,  and  faint  with  a  day's  fasting : 
he  was  conscious  of  wrong  as,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  he  commanded  unholy  rites  and  heard  in  the 
gloom  unholy  incantations.  In  such  a  strait  no 
man's  judgment  is  steady,  and  Saul  may  have 
asketl  to  see  Samuel  in  a  moment  of  sudden  desper- 
ation when  he  had  only  meant  to  demand  an 
oracular  answer.  It  may  even  be  thought  that, 
yearning  for  the  counsel  of  Samuel,  and  longing  to 
learn  if  the  net  that  he  felt  closing  about  him  were 
one  from  which  he  should  never  escape,  Saul  had 
that  keener  sense  that  some  say  comes  in  the  last 


a  Dor  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Dorus,  a 
son  of  Neptune,  whose  name  reminds  ote  of  Caras,  th« 
founder  of  Tarentum. 
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hours  of  life,  and  so,  conscious  that  the  prophet's 
ihade  was  near,  or  was  altout  to  come,  at  once 
touj^ht  to  see  and  speak  with  it,  though  tliis  had 
noi  oeeii  before  purposed.  Strange  things  we  know 
occur  at  the  moment  wlien  man  feels  he  is  about 
to  die,"  and  if  there  be  any  time  when  the  unseen 
wnid  is  felt  while  yet  unentered,  it  is  when  tiie 
soul  comes  first  within  the  cliill  of  its  long-projecttii 
shadow.  "  And  tlie  woman  said  unto  him.  lithold, 
thou  knowest  wliat  Saul  hath  done,  how  he  hatii 
cut  off  those  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  the 
wizards,  out  of  the  land:  wherefore  th»n  layest 
thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to  cause  me  to  die?  And 
Saul  sware  to  her  by  the  Luisd,  saying,  [As]  the 
LoiiD  liveth,  there  shall  no  punishment  happen  to 
thee  for  this  thing."  Nothing  more  shows  .Saul's 
desperate  resolution  than  his  thus  scaring  when 
engaged  in  a  most  unholy  act  —  a  terrible  profanity 
that  makes  the  horror  of  the  scene  complete. 
Everytiiing  being  prepared,  tlie  final  act  takes  place. 
•  I'lien  said  the  woman.  Whom  shall  I  bring  up 
unto  tliee?  And  he  said,  Uring  me  up  Samuel. 
And  when,  the  woman  saw  Sanuiel,  slie  cried  witli 
R  loud  voice:  and  the  woman  spake  to  Saul,  saying, 
Why  hast  thou  deceised  me?  for  tliou  [art]  Saul. 
And  the  king  said  unto  her,  IJe  not  afraid:  for 
what  sawest  thou?  And  the  woman  .said  unto 
.Saul,  I  saw  gods  a.scending  out  of  the  earti).  And 
he  said  unto  her.  What  [is]  his  form?  And  she 
said,  .\n  old  man  cometh  up;  and  he  [is]  covered 
with  a  mantle.  And  Saul  perceived  that  it  [was] 
Samuel,  and  he  stooped  with  [his]  face  to  the 
ground,  and  bowed  himself.  And  Samuel  said  to 
Saul,  ^^'hy  hast  thou  disquieted  [or  "  disturl)ed  "] 
me,  to  bring  me  up?  And  Saul  answered,  I  am 
Bore  distressed ;  for  the  Philistines  make  war  against 
me,  and  (iod  is  departed  from  me,  and  answeretli 
me  no  more,  neitlier  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams: 
therefore  I  have  called  thee,  tliat  tliou  m.ayest  make 
known  unto  me  what  I  shall  do.  Then  said 
Samuel,  Wherefore  tlien  dost  tliou  ask  of  me,  seeing 
the  Loiii)  is  departed  from  tiiee,  and  is  become 
thine  enemy  ?  And  the  Loiu)  hath  done  to  him, 
as  he  spake  by  me:  for  the  Lonn  hath  rent  the 
kingdom  out  of  thine  liand,  and  given  it  to  thy 
neighlior,  [even]  to  David:  because  tliou  obe_>edst 
not  the  voice  of  tlie  Loiti),  nor  executedst  his  fierce 
wrath  ujwn  Amalek,  therefore  hatli  tlie  Lohd  done 
this  tiling  unto  thee  tiiis  day.  Moreover,  the  Loud 
will  also  deliver  Israel  with  thee  into  tlie  hand  of 
the  Philistines:  and  to-morrow  [shall]  thou  and 
thy  sons  [he]  with  nie:  the  Loiii)  also  sliali  deliver 
the  host  (A'  Israel  into  the  hand  of  tlie  Piiilistines. 
Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along  on  tlie  eartli. 
and  was  sore  afraid,  iiecause  of  the  words  of  Samuel : 
and  there  was  no  strength  in  him;  for  he  had  eaten 
no  bread  all  the  day,  nor  all  the  nigiit "  (1  .Sam. 
xxviii.  ;j-2l)).  'i'he  woman  cle.arly  was  terrifietl  by 
an  unex|)eoted  apparition  when  she  saw  Samuel. 
She  must  therefore  either  have  been  a  mere  Juggler, 
or  one  who  had  no  power  of  working  magical  won- 


a  We  may  instance  the  well-known  circumstance 
'hat  men  who  liave  been  uear  death  by  drowninj?  have 
\83erfed  that  in  the  ln.Mt  iiioiiients  of  con.soioiisness  nil 
vlic  pventH  of  their  live.4  hiive  passeJ  before  their  niinilx. 
K  trieiij  of  the  writer  ORSureil  him  tiiat  lie  experienced 
tbic  Henwition.  whenever  he  had  a  very  bad  fill  in 
buntinKi  while  he  was  actually  falling.  Thi.s  is  alluded 
te  Id  the  epitaph  — 
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Jens  at  will.  The  sight  of  .Samuel  at  once  ihowed 
her  wlio  had  come  to  consult  her.  The  pro,3liet'a 
siiade  seems  to  have  been  precede<l  by  some  majestic 
shapes  wliicii  the  witch  called  gods.  Saul,  kS  it 
seems,  interrupting  her,  asked  his  form,  and  she 
described  the  jirophet  as  he  was  in  his  last  days  on 
earth,  an  old  man,  covered  either  with  a  mantle, 
such  as  the  prophets  used  to  wear,  or  wrapped  in 
his  winding-sheet.  Then  Saul  knew  it  was  .Samuel, 
and  bowed  to  the  ground,  from  respect  or  fear.  It 
seems  that  the  woman  saw  the  appearances,  and 
tiiat  Saul  only  knew  of  them  througli  her,  perhaps 
not  daring  to  look,  else  why  sliould  he  have  asked 
wliat  form  .Samuel  had  ?  The  prophet's  complaint 
we  cannot  understand,  in  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
separate  state:  thus  much  we  know,  that  state  is 
always  described  as  one  of  perfect  rest  or  sleep. 
Tliat  the  womaij  should  have  been  able  to  call  him 
up  cannot  i)e  hence  inferred;  her  astonishinent 
sliows  the  contrary ;  and  it  would  be  exjilanation 
enough  to  suppose  that  he  was  sent  to  give  Saul 
the  last  warning,  or  that  the  earnestness  of  the 
king's  wish  had  been  permitted  to  disquiet  him  in 
his  resting-place.  Althougli  tiie  word  "  disquieted  " 
need  not  be  pushed  to  an  extreme  sense,  and  seems 
to  mean  the  interruption  of  a  state  of  rest,  our 
translators  wisely,  we  tiiink,  jireferring  tliis  render- 
ing to  "  disturbed,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if 
we  Iiold  that  Samuel  appeared,  this  is  a  great  dif- 
ficulty. If,  however,  we  suppose  that  the  prophet's 
coming  was  ordered,  it  is  not  unsurmountable. 
Tiie  declaration  of  Saul's  doom  agrees  with  what 
Samuel  had  said  before,  and  was  fulfilled  the  next 
day,  when  the  king  and  his  sons  fell  on  Mount 
(iillioa.  It  may,  however,  be  asked  —  Was  the 
ajiparition  Samuel  him.self,  or  a  sui)ernatural  mes- 
senirer  in  his  stead  ?  Some  may  even  olject  to  our 
liolding  it  to  have  been  aught  but  a  phantom  of  a 
sick  brain;  but  if  so,  what  can  we  make  of  the 
woman's  conviction  that  it  was  Samuel,  and  the 
king's  horror  at  the  words  he  he.ard,  or,  as  these 
would  say,  that  he  thought  he  heard?  It  was  not 
only  the  hearing  his  doom,  but  the  hearing  it  in  a. 
voice  from  the  other  world  that  stretched  the  faith- 
less strong  man  on  the  ground.  He  must  have  felt 
the  presence  of  the  dead,  and  heard  the  sound  of  a 
sepulchral  voice.  How  else  could  the  doom  have 
come  true,  and  not  the  king  alone,  but  his  sons, 
have  gone  to  the  phice  of  disembodied  souls  on  the 
morrow?  for  to  lie  with  tlie  dead  concerned  the 
soul,  not  tlie  body:  it  is  no  difficulty  that  the  king's 
corpse  was  iinburied  till  the  generous  men  of  .labesh- 
gilead.  mindful  of  his  old  kindness,  rescual  it  from 
the  wall  of  ISethshan.  If  then  the  apparition  was 
real,  should  we  suppose  it  Samuel's?  A  reasonable 
criticism  would  say  it  seems  to  have  been  so;  (for 
the  supiiosition  that  a  messenger  came  in  his  stead 
must  1)6  rejected,  as  it  would  make  the  speech  a 
mixture  of  truth  .ind  untruth;)  and  if  asked  what 
sufficient  cause  there  w.-us  for  such  a  sending  forth 
of  the  prophet  from  his  rest,  would  reply  that  we 


If  this  phenomenon  be  not  involuntary,  but  the  n-sult 
of  an  cfTort  of  will,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  confined  to  the  last  moments  of  eonflcious- 
ness.  A  man  tiure  of  his  doom  might  be  in  this  pecu- 
liar and  unexplained  mental  stjite  long  before.  I'erhapa. 
however,  the  mind  before  death  experience"  a  cliangt 
of  condition,  ju.st  as,  conversely,  every  phvsiciil  funo 
tlon  does  not  cease  at  once  with  what  wu  term  lb 
Rolutiou. 
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know  not  the  reason  for  sucl.  warnings  as  aliound 
in  the  I5il)le,  and  tliat  perhapi  even  at  tlie  eleventli 
bour,  tlie  tloor  of  repentance  was  not  closed  against 
the  king,  and  his  impiety  u.iglit  liave  been  par- 
doned bad  he  repented.  Instead,  he  went  forth  in 
despair,  and,  when  his  sons  bad  fallen  and  his  army 
was  put  to  the  rout,  sore  wounded  fell  on  his  own 
sword. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  strange 
history  we  have  no  warrant  for  attributing  super- 
natural power  to  magicians.  Viewed  reasonatdy, 
it  refers  to  the  question  of  apparitions  of  the  dead, 
as  to  wliich  other  i)laces  in  the  Hible  leave  no 
doubt.  The  connection  with  uiagic  seems  i)urely 
accidental.  The  witch  is  no  more  than  a  bystander 
after  the  first:  she  sees  Samuel,  and  that  is  all. 
The  apijarition  may  have  been  a  terrible  fulfillment 
of  Saul's  desire,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
measures  he  used  were  of  any  i)ower.  W'e  have 
examined  the  narrative  very  carefully,  from  its 
detail  and  its  remai-kable  character:  the  result 
leaves  the  main  question  unanswered. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  two  kingdoms  magical 
practices  of  many  kinds  prevailed  among  the  He- 
brews, as  we  especially  learn  from  the  condemnation 
of  them  by  tlie  prophets.  Kvery  form  of  idola- 
try which  the  pi-ople  had  adopted  in  succession 
doul)tless  brought  witb  it  its  magic,  which  Scci 
always  to  have  remained  with  a  strange  tenacity 
that  probably  made  it  outlive  the  false  worship  witl 
which  it  was  connected.  Thus  the  use  of  teraphim, 
dating  from  the  patriarchal  age,  w:i3  not  abandoned 
when  the  worship  of  the  Canaanite,  Phoenician, 
and  Syrian  idols  had  been  successively  adopted, 
In  the  historical  books  of  Scri])ture  there  is  little 
notice  of  magic,  excepting  that  wherever  the  false 
prophets  are  mentioned  we  have  no  doul)t  an  indi- 
cation of  the  prevalence  of  mairical  practices.  W'e 
are  especially  told  of  Josiah  that  he  put  away  the 
workers  with  familiar  spirits,  the  wizards,  and  the 
teraphim,  as  well  as  the  idols  and  the  other  abomi- 
nations of  .Judah  and  .lerusalem,  in  performance 
of  the  commands  of  the  book  of  the  Law  which 
had  been  found  (2  K.  xxiii.  24).  Hut  in  the 
prophets  we  find  several  notices  of  the  magic  of  tlie 
Hebrews  in  their  times,  and  some  of  the  magic 
of  foreign   nations.     Isaiah  says  that  the   people 

had  become  "  workers  of  hidden  arts  (D'^i^V) 
like  the  Philistines,"  and  apparently  allu<les  in  the 
same  jilace  to  the  practice  of  magic  by  the  Hene- 
Kedem  (ii.  6).  The  nation  had  not  only  aliandoned 
true  religion,  but  had  become  generally  addicted  to 
magic  in  the  manner  of  the  Philistines,  whose 
Egyptian  origin  [Caphtok]  is  consistent  with  such 
a  condition.  The  origin  of  the  15ene-lvedeni  is 
doubtful,  but  it  seems  certain  that  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Egyptian  wars  in  Syria,  under  the  XlXth 
dynastj-,  ».  c.  cir.  1300,  a  race,  partly  at  least 
Mongolian,  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Orontes," 
among  whom  therefore  we  sliould  again  expect  a 
national  practice  of  magic,  and  its  jjrevalence  with 
their  neighbors.  Balaam,  too.  dwelt  with  the  Bene- 
Kedem,  though  he  may  not  have  been  of  their  race 
In  another  place  the  prophet  reproves  the  people  for 
leekiug  "  uuio  them  that  h.ave  fainiUar  spirits,  and 
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unto  the  wizards  that  chirp,  and  that  mutter" 
(viii.  I'J).  The  practices  of  one  class  of  raagiciang 
are  still  more  distinctly  described,  where  it  is  thus 
said  of  Jerusalem :  "  And  I  will  camp  against  thee 
rouiul  about,  and  will  lay  siege  against  thee  with  a 
mount,  and  I  will  raise  forts  iigainst  thee.  And 
thou  sbalt  be  brought  down,  [and]  shalt  speak  out 
of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of 
the  dust,  and  thy  voice  shall  be,  as  of  one  that 
hath  a  tamiliar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy 
speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust  "  (xxix.  -3,  4 ). 
Isaiah  alludes  to  tlie  ma^ic  of  the  Egyptians  when 
he  says  that  in  tlie.r  calamity  "they  shall  seek 
to  the  idols,  and  to  the  charmers  [Q'^ISS  •],*  and 
to  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the 
wizards"  (xix.  3).  .\nd  in  the  same  manner  he 
thus  taunts  Babylon  :  "  Stand  now  with  thy  charms, 
and  with  the  multitude  of  thine  enchantments, 
wherein  thou  bast  labored  from  thy  youth ;  if  so 
be  thou  shalt  be  able  to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  mayest 
prevail.  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy 
counsels.  Let  now  the  viewers  of  the  heavens  [or 
astrologers],  the  stargazers,  the  monthly  prognos- 
ticators,  stand  up,  and  save  thee  from  [these 
things]  that  shall  come  upon  thee"  (xlvii.  12,  13). 
The  magic  of  Babylon  is  here  characterized  by  the 
prominence  given  to  astrology,  no  magicians  being 
mentioned  excepting  practicers  of  this  art;  uidike 
the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  astrology 
seems  always  to  have  held  a  lower  place  than  with 
the  Chald«an  nation.  In  both  instances  the  folly 
of  those  who  seek  the  aid  of  magic  is  shown. 

JNIicah,  declaring  the  judgments  coming  for  the 
crimes  of  his  time,  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of 
liviuation  among  prophets  who  most  probably  were 
such  pretended  prophets  as  the  opponents  of  Jere- 
miah, not  avowed  prophets  of  idols,  as  Ahab's  seem 
to  .have  l)een.  Concerning  these  prophets  it  is 
said,  "  Night  [shall  be]  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  have  a  vision :  and  it  shall  be  dark  unto  you, 
that  ye  shall  not  divine;  and  the  sun  shall  go  down 
over  the  prophets,  and  the  day  shall  be  dark  over 
them.  Then  shall  the  seers  be  ashamed,  and  the 
diviners  confounded:  yea,  they  shall  all  cover  their 
lip;  for  [there  is]  no  answer  of  God"  (iii.  fi,  7). 
Later  it  is  said  as  to  Jerusalem,  "  The  heads 
thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof 
teach  for  hire,  and  the  projjhets  thereof  divine  for 
money :  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  ahd  say, 
[Is]  not  the  Loiu)  among  us?  none  evil  can  come 
upon  us"  (ver.  11).  These  prophets  seem  to  have 
practiced  unlawful  arts,  and  yet  to  have  expected 
revelations. 

Jeremiah  was  constantly  opposed  by  false  propii- 
ets,  who  pretended  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  saying  that  they  had  dreamt,  when  they  told 
false  visions,  and  who  practiced  various  magical 
arts  (xiv.  14,  xxiii.  25,  ad  fin.,  xxvii.  9,  10,  — where 
the  several  designations  applied  to  those  who  coun- 
selled the  people  not  to  serve  the  king  of  Babylon 
may  be  used  in  contempt  of  the  false  prophets  — 
xxix.  8,  9). 

ICzekiel,  as  we  should  have  expected,  affords  some 
remarkal)le  details  of  the  magic  of  his  time,  in  the 
clear  and  forcible  descriptions  of  his  visions.  From 
him  we  learn  that  fetishism  was  among  the  idola- 
tries which  the  Hebrews,  in  the  latest  days  of  the 
a  Let  those  who  doubt  this  (xamlue  the  representa- 
tion in  Rosellini's  ManumenU    Sfnrici,  i.  pi.  Ixxxviil.  I 

»pq.  of  the  great  battle  between  Rameses  IT.  anc"  the        f>  This  word  may  mean  whispe-  ers,  if  it  be  th«  plur% 
Hittites  and  their  confederates,  near  KBTESH,  ot  'he    ^^  jaw;    -tj^  murmur  " 
Brontes.  1  -' 
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kingdom  of  Jiulali,  liad  aduptecl  from  their  iieii;ii- 
i)ors.  liiie  the  liomans  in  the  age  of  general  cor- 
ruption that  caused  the  decline  of  their  empire. 
In  a  vision,  in  which  the  prophet  saw  the  abomina- 
tions of  .lerusalem,  he  entered  the  chambers  of 
imagery  in  the  Temple  itself:  "  I  went  in  and  saw; 
and  behold  every  form  of  ci-eepini^  tliin<;s,  and 
abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  liouse 
of  Israel,  portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about." 
Here  seventy  elders  were  ottering  incense  in  the 
dark  (viii.  7-12).  This  idolatry  was  probably  bor- 
rowed fi-om  ICgypt,  for  the  description  perfectly 
answers  to  that  of  the  dark  sanctuaries  of  ICgyptian 
temples,  with  the  sacred  animals  poitraye<l  upon 
their  walls,  and  does  not  accord  with  the  character 
of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  where  creeping  things 
are  not  represented  as  objects  of  woi-ship.  With 
this  low  form  of  idolatry  an  equally  low  kind  of 
magic  obtained,  practicetl  by  prophetesses  who  for 
small  rewards  made  amulets  by  whicli  the  people 
were  deceived,  (xiii.  17,  <i<l  fin.).  The  passiige  must 
be  allowed  to  be  very  difficult,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  amulets  are  leferred  to  which  were 
made  and  sold  by  these  women,  and  perhaps  also 
worn  by  tiiem.  We  may  i)rol>al)ly  read:  "Woe 
to  the  [women]  that  sew  pillows  upon  all  joints  of 
the  hands  [elbows  or  arndioles?],  and  make  ker- 
chiefs upon  the  head  of  every  stature  to  hunt 
souls!  *'  (xiii.  18).  If  so,  we  have  a  practice  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  who  luii;g 
amulets  of  the  kind  called  "hegab"  upon  the  ri^ht 
side,  and  of  the  Nubians,  who  hang  them  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm.  W't  cannot,  in  any  case, 
si'e  how  the  passage  can  be  explained  as  simply 
referring  to  the  luxurious  dress  of  the  won)en  of 
thac  time,  suice  the  prophet  distinctly  alludes  to 
pretended  visions  and  to  divinations  (ver.  2^3 ), 
using  almost  the  same  expressions  that  he  applies 
in  another  place  to  the  practices  of  the  ialse 
prophets  (xxii.  28).  The  notice  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's divination  by  arrows,  where  it  is  said  "  he 
ghuDBed  arrows"  (xxi.  21),  must  refer  to  a  prac- 
tice the  same  or  similar  to  the  kind  of  divination 
by  arrows  calle<l  El-lNIeysar,  in  use  among  the 
pagan  .Arabs,  and  forbidden  in  the  Kur-;in.     [See 

lIu.SI'IT.VUTY.] 

'J'he  references  to  magic  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
relate  wholly  to  that  of  Babylon,  and  not  so  much 
to  the  art  as  to  those  who  usetl  it.  l)aniel,  when 
taken  captive,  was  instructed  in  the  leai-ning  of  the 
Chaldaeans  and  placed  among  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon  (ii.  18),  by  whom  we  are  to  understand 

the  Magi  (^?3  ""^"^SO,   for  the  term  is  used 

.as    including     magicians    (D'^Stp^lH),  sorcerers 

(a">2t£^S),  enchanters    (CDtS^Stt),    astrologers 

(^"*"1T2),  and  Chaldaeans,  the  last  being  apjiarently 

Uie  most  important  cla.S3  (ii.  2,  4,  5,  10,  12,  14, 
8,  24,  27;  comp.  i.  20).  As  in  other  cases  the 
ij-ue  prophet  w.as  put  to  the  test  with  the  magicians, 
and  he  succeedwl  where  they  utterly  failed.  The 
case  resembles  I'haraoh's,  excepting  that  Nebuchwl- 
lezzar  asked  a  harder  thing  of  the  wise  men. 
.Having  forgotten  his  dreanj,  he  not  only  required 
Df  them  an  interpretation,  but  that  tliey  should 
make  known  the  dream  itself.  They  were  perfectly 
ready  to  tell  the  interpretation  if  oidy  tlu-y  heard 
the  dream,  'llie  king  at  once  saw  that  they  were 
impostors,  and  tli.it  if  they  truly  liafi  supernatural 
Ihey  could  as  well  tell  him  his  dream  lut  it« 
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ine.oning.  Therefore  he  decreed  the  death  of  all 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon;  but  Daniel,  praying 
that  he  and  his  fellows  might  escape  this  destrui^ 
tion,  had  a  vision  in  which  the  matter  was  revealed 
to  him.  He  was  accordingly  brought  before  thi" 
king.  Like  Joseph,  he  disiivowed  any  knowledge 
of  his  own.  "  The  secret  which  the  king  hath 
demaiidetl,  the  wise  men,  the  sorcerers,  the  magi- 
cians, the  astrologers,  cannot  show  unto  the  king; 
ut  there  is  a  Ijod  in  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets" 
(vv.  27,  28).  "But  as  for  me,  this  secret  is  not 
revealed  to  me  for  [any]  wisdom  that  I  have  more 
than  any  living"  (30).  He  then  related  the  dream 
and  its  interpretation,  and  was  set  over  the  prov- 
ince as  well  as  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 
\gain  the  king  dreamt:  and  though  he  told  them 
the  dream  the  wise  men  could  not  interpret  it,  and 
Daniel  aiiain  showed  the  meaning  (iv.  4,  ff.).  In 
the  relation  of  this  event  we  read  that  the  king 
called  him  "chief  of  the  scribes,"  the  second  part 
of  the  title  being  the  same  as  that  applied  to  the 
Egyptian  magicians  (iv.  9;  Chald.  6).  A  thii-d 
time,  when  Belshazzar  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall, 
were  the  wise  men  sent  for,  and  on  their  failing, 
Daniel  was  brought  before  the  king  and  the  inter- 
pretation give:i  (v.).  The.se  events  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  always  occurred  in  all  other 
cases  recoided  in  Scripture  when  the  practicers  of 
magic  were  placed  in  opposition  to  true  prophets. 
It  may  be  askal  by  some  how  Daniel  could  take 
the  post  of  chief  of  the  wise  men  when  he  had 
himself  proved  their  imposture.  If,  however,  as 
we  cannot  doul)t,  the  class  were  one  of  the  learned 
generally,  among  whom  some  practiced  magical 
arts,  the  case  is  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been  had  these  wise  men  been  n.agicians 
only.  Besides,  it  seems  almo.st  certain  that  Daniel 
was  providentially  thus  placed  that,  like  another 
Joseph,  he  might  further  the  welfare  and  ultimate 
return  of  his  people.     [Magi.] 

After  the  Captivity  it  is  probable  th.-it  the  Jew.< 
gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of  magic.  Zecha- 
riah  speaks  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  teraphim  and 
diviners  (x.  2),  and  foretells  a  time  when  the  very 
names  of  idols  should  lie  foi-gotten  and  false  proph- 
ets have  virtually  ce.ised  (xiii.  1-4),  yet  in  neither 
ca.se  does  it  seem  certain  that  he  is  alluding  to  the 
usages  of  his  own  day. 

In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  indications  that  in  the 
later  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era  magic 
was  no  longer  practiced  by  the  educated  Jews.  In 
the  Wisdom  of  .Solomon  the  writer,  speaking  of  tho 
I'^gyptian  nuigicians,  treats  their  art  as  an  impos- 
ture (xvii.  7).  The  book  of  Tobit  is  an  exceptional 
case.  If  we  hold  that  it  was  written  in  I'ersia  or 
a  neighboring  country,  and,  with  Ewald,  date  its 
conipositiou  not  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian 
empire,  it  is  obvious  that  it  relates  to  a  different 
state  of  society  to  [from]  that  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  If,  however,  it  was  written  in  Pales- 
tine about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as  others  snp- 
])ose,  we  must  still  recollect  thai  a  refers  rather  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  common  jieople  than  to  those 
of  the  learned.  In  eitherca.se  its  pretensions  make 
it  misafe  to  follow  as  indicating  the  o|)inions  of  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  It  professes  to  relate 
to  a  period  of  which  its  writer  could  have  known 
little,  and  borrows  its  idea  of  suiiematur.il  agency 
from  .Scriptuiv,  adding  as  much  as  was  judgetl  safe 
of  current  8U|)erstition. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  read  very  little  of  magic.  Th« 
coming  of  .Magi  to  worship  Christ  is  indeed  related 
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.TNIatl  ii.  1-12),  but  we  heave  no  warrant  for  sup- 
posing that,  they  were  magicians  from  tlieir  name, 
which  the  A.  V.  not  unreasonably  renders  "  wise 
men"  [Magi].  Our  Lord  is  not  said  to  have  been 
opposed  by  magicians,  and  the  Apostles  and  other 
early  teachers  of  the  Gospel  seeui  to  have  rarely 
encountered  them.  Philip  the  deacon,  when  he 
preached  at  Samaria,  found  there  Simon  a  famous 
magician,  commonly  known  as  Simon  JIagus,  wlio 
had  had  great  power  over  the  people ;  but  he  is  not 
said  to  have  been  able  to  work  wonders,  nor,  had 
it  been  so,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  soon  been 
admitted  into  the  Church  (Acts  viii.  9-24 ).  When 
St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Paul  were  at  Pa])hos,  as  they 
preached  to  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus,  Elymas, 
a  .Jewish  sorcerer  and  false  prophet  {tivol  iiuSpa 
udyov  \pev5oTrpocpiiTriv],  withstood  them,  and  was 
struck  blind  for  a  time  at  the  word  of  St.  Paul  (xiii. 
6-12).  At  Ephesus,  certain  Jewish  exorcists  sig- 
nally failing,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were  afraid,  and 
abandoned  their  practice  of  magical  arts.  "  And 
many  that  believed  came,  and  confessed,  and  showed 
their  deeds.  IMany  of  them  also  which  used  curi- 
ous arts  brought  their  books  together,  and  burned 
them  before  all:  and  they  counted  the  price  of 
them,  and  found  [it]  fifty  thousand  [pieces]  of 
silver"  (xix.  18,  19).  Here  both  Jews  and  Greeks 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  addicted  to  magic,  even 
after  they  had  nominally  joined  tlie  Church.  In 
all  these  cases  it  appears  that  though  the  practicers 
were  generally  or  always  Jews,  the  field  of  their 
success  was  with  Gentiles,  showing  that  among  the 
Jews  in  general,  or  the  educated  class,  the  art  had 
fallen  into  disrepute.  Here,  as  before,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  real  effect  produced  by  the  magi- 
cians. We  have  already  noticed  the  remarkable 
case  of  the  "  damsel  having  &  spirit  of  divination  " 
{iXO"(^av  iruivixa  irvdaiva)  "which  brought  her 
masters  much  gain  by  foretelling  "'  {fiavTivoixivt)), 
from  whom  St.  Paul  cast  out  the  spirit  of  divina- 
tion (xvi.  16-18).  This  is  a  matter  belonging  to 
another  subject  than  that  of  magic. 

Our  examination  of  the  various  notices  of  magic 
in  the  Bible  gives  us  this  general  result:  They 
do  not,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  once  state 
positively  that  any  but  illusive  results  were  pro- 
duced by  magical  rites.  They  therefore  afford  no 
evidence  that  man  can  gain  supernatural  powers  to 
use  at  his  will.  This  consequence  goes  some  way 
towards  showing  that  we  may  conclude  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  real  magic;  for  although  it  is 
dangerous  to  reason  on  negative  evidence,  yet  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  especially  strong.  Had 
any  but  illusions  been  worked  by  magicians,  surely 
the  Scriptures  would  not  have  passed  over  a  fact  of 
so  much  imporiauce,  and  one  which  would  have 
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rendered  the  prohibition  of  these  arts  far  more 
necessary.  The  general  belief  of  mankind  in  magic, 
or  things  akin  to  it,  is  of  no  worth,  since  the  hold- 
ing such  current  superstition  in  some  of  its  branches, 
if  we  push  it  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  would 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  faith  in  God's  government 
of  the  world,  and  the  adoption  of  a  creed  far  below 
that  of  Plato. 

From  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  Bible  of  real  results 
having  been  worked  by  supernatural  agency  used 
by  magicians,  we  may  draw  this  important  infer- 
ence, that  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  the  same  in 
profane  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  in  no  way 
militates  against  the  credibility  of  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  R.  S.  P. 

MAGID'DO  ([Rom.]  UayiUd,  \  but  Mai 
\i.  e.  Vat.],  fxeTO.  'ASSoDs;  and  Alex.«  MeraeS- 
Saovs-  Mageddo),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Megiudo.    It  occurs  only  in  1  I^sdr.  i.  29.    [Me- 

GIDDON.]  G. 

*  MAGISTRATES  has  its  generic  sense  of 
rulers,  civil  officers,  in  Ezr.  vii.  25;  Luke  xii.  11; 
Tit.  iii.  1 ;  but  in  Acts  xvi.  20  ff.  is  a  specific  term 
{(TTpaTfiyoi)  referring  to  the  duumviri  or  prcetors 
at  Philippi  [see  Colony,  Amer.  ed.].  H. 

*  MAGNIFICAL  =  magnificent,  according 
to  the  present  usage,  applied  to  Solomon's  Temple, 
only  in  1  Chr.  xxii.  5.     It  is  the  rendering  of  the 

Hiph.  inf.  of  bl3.  II. 

MA'GOG  (y^^f^  [see  below]:  Maydy;  Li" 
Ez.  xxxix.  6  rco7,  Alex,  (re ;  in  1  Chr.,  Alex.  Ma- 
7coa:  M(i(/(>[/^).  The  name  Magog  is  apphed  in 
Scripture  both  to  a  person  and  to  a  land  or  people. 
In  Gen.  x.  2  [and  1  Chr.  i.  5]  Magog  appears  as 
the  second  son  of  Japheth  in  connection  with  Co- 
rner (the  Cinnnerians)  and  Madai  (the  Medes) :  in 
Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  1,  C,  it  appears  as  a  country 
or  people  of  which  Gog  was  the  prince,*  in  con- 
junction with  jMeshech  e  (the  Moschici),  Tubal  (the 
Tibareni),  and  Rosh  (the  Roxolani).  In  the  latter 
of  these  senses  there  is  evidently  implied  an  etymo- 
logical connection  between  Gog  and  Ma  =  gog, 
the  J/f(  being  regarded  by  Ezekiel  as  a  prefix  sig- 
nificant of  a  country.  In  this  case  Gog  contains 
the  original  element  of  the  name,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  its  origin  in  some  Persian  root.'''  The 
notices  of  Magog  would  lead  us  to  fix  a  northern 
locality:  not  only  did  all  the  tribes  mentioned  in 
connection  with  it  belong  to  that  quarter,  but  it  is 
expressly  stated  by  Ezekiel  that  he  was  to  come  up 
from  "the  sides  of  the  north"  (xxxix.  2),  from  a 
country  adjacent  to  that  of  Togarmah  or  Armenia 
(xxxviii.  6),  and  not  far  from  "the  isles  "  or  mari- 


a  This  is  one  of  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which 
tlie  readings  of  Mai's  edition  of  the  Vatican  Codex 
depart  from  the  ordinary  "  Vatican  Text,"  as  usually 
edited,  and  agree  more  or  less  closely  with  the  Alex- 
andrine (Codex  A). 

h  Von  Bohleu  (Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  211)  represents 
Gog  as  the  people,  and  not  the  prince.  Therp  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  Rev.  xx.  8  the  name  does  apply  to 
u  people,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Eaekiel. 

f  In  the  A.  V.  Gog  is  represented  as  "  the  chief 
wince  "  of  Meshech  and  Tubal  :  but  it  is  pretty  well 

agreed  that  the  Hebrew  words  C'S'H  S"*tt73  cannot 
near  the  meaning  thus  affixed  to  them.  The  true  ren- 
dering is  "  prince  of  Rosh,"  as  given  in  the  LXX. 
[afixovTa'^uts)'     The  other  sense  was  adopted  by  the 


Vulgate  in  consequence  of  the  name  Rosh  not  occrur- 
ring  elsewhere  in  Scripture.     [Rosn.] 

''  Various  etymologies  of  the  name  have  been  sug- 
gested, none  of  which  can  be  absolutely  accepted. 
Knobel  ( Viilkert.  p.  63)  proposes  the  Sanskrit  mah  or 
malia,  ''  great,"  and  a  Persian  word  signifying  "  moun- 
tain," in  which  case  the  reference  would  be  to  the 
Caucasian  range.  The  terms  ghog/i  and  moghef  are 
still  applied  to  some  of  the  heights  of  that  range. 
This  etymology  is  supported  by  Von  Bohleu  (Introd. 
to  Gen.  ii.  211).  On  the  other  hand,  Uitzig  {Comm.  in 
Ez.)  connects  the  first  syllable  with  the  Coptic  ina, 
"  place,"'  or  the  Sanskrit  tnaha,  "  land,"  and  the  sec- 
ond with  a  Persian  root,  kokri,  "  ihe  moon,"  as  though 
the  term  had  reference  to  moon-worshippers. 
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lime  regions  of  Europe  (xxxix.  6).  Ihd  pec  pie  of  I 
Ma<;oij  fiirtlier  appear  as  having  a  force  of  c.niiiry  ] 
(xxxviii.  "o),  and  ns  armed  with  the  bow  (xxxix. 
3).  From  the  above  datit,  combined  with  the  con- 
Bideration  of  tlie  time  at  which  Ezekiel  li\ed,  the 
coiiehision  has  been  drawn  that  Magog  represents 
tiie  important  race  of  the  Scythians.  Joseplnis 
{Anl.  i.  G,  §  1)  and  Jerome  (Qiuesf.  in  Gen.  x.  2) 
among  early  writers  adopted  this  view,  and  they 
have  been  followed  in  the  main  by  modern  writers. 
In  identifying  Magog  with  the  Scythians,  however, 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  using  the  latter  term 
in  a  strictly  ethnograi)hical  sense,  but  as  a  general 
expression  for  the  tribes  living  north  of  the  Cau- 
casus." We  regard  Magog  as  essentially  a  t/eo- 
</?-rt/j//i(V(/term,justas  it  was  applied  by  the  Syrians 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  Asiatic  Tartary,  and  by  the 
Arabians  to  the  district  between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  sea.s  (Winer,  Jitcb.  s.  v.).  Th6  inhabitants 
of  this  district  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  were  un- 
doubtedly the  people  generally  known  by  the  clas- 
sical name  of  "  Scythians."  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  7th  century  «.  c.  they  had  become  well 
known  as  a  formidable  power  through  the  whole 
of  westei-n  Asia.  Forced  from  their  original  quar- 
tei-s  north  of  the  Caucasian  range  by  the  inroad  of 
the  Massagetae,  they  descended  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  took  Sardis  (u.  c.  G29),  and  main- 
tained a  long  war  with  the  Lydian  nionarchs: 
thence  they  spread  into  Media  (b.  C.  G24),  where 
they  defeated  t^yaxares.  They  then  directed  their 
course  to  I-gypt,  and  were  bribed  off  by  I'sam- 
nietichus:  on  their  return  *  they  attacked  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  Urania  at  Ascalon.  They  were  finally 
ejected  u.  c.  u!)(;.  after  having  made  their  name  a 
terror  to  the  whole Ciistern  world  (Herod,  i.  103  ff.). 
The  Scythians  are  described  Ijy  classical  writers  as 
skillful  in  the  use  of  the  bow  (Herod,  i.  73,  iv.  132; 
Xen.  Anii/j.  iii.  4,  §  16),  and  even  as  the  inventors 
of  the  bow  and  arrow  (IMin.  vii.  57);  they  were 
jpecially  famous  as  mounted  bowmen  {iwn-0T0^6Tai'i 
Herod,  iv.  46;  Thucyd.  ii.  96);  they  also  enjoyed 


Scythian  horseman  (from  Kertch). 

an  ill-fame  for  their  cruel  and  rapacious  habits 
(Herod,  i.  106).  With  tlie  memory  of  these  events 
yet  fresh  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  Ezekiel 
selects  the  Scythians  as  the  symbol  of  earthly  vio- 
{ence,  arrayed  against  the  peo])le  of  God,  but  meeting 
with  a  signal  and  utter  overthrow.  lie  depicts  their 
avarice  and  violence  (xxxviii.  7-13),  and  tlie  fearful 
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vengeance  executed  upon  tliera  (xxxviii.  14-23)  — 
a  massacre  so  tremendous  tliat  seven  moi.ths  would 
hardly  suffice  for  the  burial  of  the  corpses  in  the 
valley  which  shoidd  thenceforth  be  named  Hamon- 
gog  (xxxix.  11 -IG).  The  imagery  of  I'.zekiel  has 
been  transferred  in  the  Apocalypse  to  describe  the 
final  struggle  between  Christ  and  Antichrist  (Kev. 
XX.  8).  As  a  question  of  ethnology,  the  origin  of 
the  Scythians  presents  great  difficulties:  many  emi- 
nent writers,  with  Niebuhr  and  Neumann  at  their 
head,  regard  them  as  a  Mongolian,  and  therefore  a 
iion-.laphetic  race.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  en- 
ter into  the  general  question,  which  is  complicated  by 
the  undefined  and  varying  applications  of  the  name 
Scythia  and  Scythians  among  ancient  writers  As 
far  as  the  Biblical  notices  are  concerned,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  the  Scythians  of  EzckiePs  age  — 
the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  —  were  in  all  probability 
a  Japhetic  race.  They  are  distinguished  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  Argippiei,  a  clearly  Mongolian  race 
(Herod,  iv.  23),  and  they  are  connected  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  Agathyrsi,  a  clearly  Indo-European 
race  (iv.  10).  The  mere  silence  of  so  observants 
writer  as  Herodotus,  as  to  any  striking  features  in" 
the  physical  conformation  of  the  Scythians,  must 
further  be  regarded  as  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  their  Japhetic  origin.  W.  L.  B. 

MA'GOR-MIS'SABIB  (3'35a  "l*">3a: 
MeroiKos'-  l'"ror  tnidii/uc),  literaUy,  "terror  on 
every  side:  "  the  name  given  l)y  Jeremiah  to  I'ash- 
ur  the  priest,  when  he  smote  him  and  put  him  in 
the  stocks  for  prophesying  against  the  idolatry  of 
Jerusalem  (.ler.  xx.  3).  The  significance  of  the 
appellation  is  explained  in  the  denunciation  with 
wliicli  it  was  accompanied  (ver.  4):  "Thus  saith 
Jehovah,  Behold  I  will  make  thee  a  terror  to  thy- 
self and  to  all  thy  friends."  The  LXX.  nmst  have 
connected  tlte  word  with  the  original  meaning  of 
the  root  "  to  wander,"  for  they  keep  up  the  i)lay 
upon  the  name  in  ver.  4.  It  is  remarkable  that 
tlie  same  plna.se  occurs  in  .several  other  passages  of 
.leremiah  (vi.  25,  xx.  10,  xlvi.  5,  xlix.  2!);  Lam.  ii. 
22),  and  is  only  found  besides  in  Ps.  xxxi.  13. 

MAGTIASH  (tr^'^e^a  [pcrh.  vwth-kllkr] : 
yifya(pvs''  .\lex.  Mo7a(/)7)s;  [Vat.]  FA.  Bayacpris- 
Mciiphi'i^),  one  of  tlie  lieads  of  the  peoi)le  wlio 
signed  tlie  covenant  with  Neheniiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 
The  name  is  probably  not  that  of  an  individual, 
but  of  a  family.  It  is  supposed  by  Calmet  and 
Junius  to  lie  the  same  ns  Maghisii  in  Ezr.  ii.  30. 

MA'HALAH  (Jlbntt  [s/eA-HPji«] :  MoeAef; 
Alex.  MooXa:  Moliola),  oue  of  the  three  children 
of  Ilammoli-keth,  the  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii. 
18).  The  name  is  probably  that  of  a  woman,  as 
it  is  the  same  with  that  of  JIahlah,  the  daughter 
of  Zelophchad,  also  a  descendant  of  Gilead  the 
Manassite. 

MATIALA'LEEL  (^N^!?na  [praise  of 
f:»<l]:  MaKf\cn\:  Mnlahei).'  iV  The  fourth  in 
descent  from  Adam,  according  to  the  Sethite  gen- 
ealogy, and  son  of  Cainan  ((len.  v..  12,  13,  15-17; 
1  Chr.  i.  21.  In  the  LXX.  the  names  of  Mahala- 
leel  and    Mehujacl,  the  fourth  from  Adam  in  the 


In  the  Koran  Oog  and  Mngo?  are  localia>d  north        f>  The  name  of  Scvthopolifi.  by  whicli  noth-shenn 
if  the  t'auciMug.     There  appears  to  have   been  from  j  was  known  In  our  Saviour's  time,  was  roRiirdfcl  ns  • 
the  earllPiit  times  a  legend  that  the  enemUss  of  religion    trace  of  the  Sc.vthian  occupation  (Plln.  v.  10) :  Ibil, 
ind  cl7iliiatlon  lived  in  that  quarter  (HajMai/.^/i's  |  however,  is  doubtftil.     [Scvtuopous] 
Tribth  of  tlu  Caucasus,  p.  65).  i 
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geiiealociy  of  the  descendants  of  Cain,  are  identical. 
i'lwald  recognizes  in  Maiialaleel  the  siin-god,  or 
Apollo  of  tlie  antediluvian  jnythology,  and  in  his 
ion  Jared  the  god  of  water,  the  Indian  Varuna 
(Gescli.  i.  357),  but  his  assertions  are  perfectly 
arbitrary. 

2.  ([Vat.]  FA.  MaAeArjM-)  -^^  descendant  of 
Perez,  or  I'harez,  the  son  of  .Judah,  and  ancestor 
of  Athaiah,  whose  family  resided  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

MA'HALATH  {rbq72  [perh.  harp,  lijre]: 
Mae\id-  Maheltlli),  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and 
one  of  the  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxviii.  9).  In  the 
Edomite  genealogy  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4, 10,  13,  17) 
she  is  called  Basiiejiath,  sister  of  Nebajoth,  and 
mother  of  Keuel ;  but  the  Hebrajo-Samaritan  text 
has  Mahalath  throughout.  On  the  other  hand 
Basheniath,  the  wife  of  Esau,  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Elou  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxvi.  34). 
[Bashemath.] 

MA'HALATH  (nbq72  [harp,  lyre] :  [Rom. 
Moo\d.9;  Vat.]  Mo\aa0;  Alex  Mo\a9-  Maha- 
lath), one  of  the  eighteen  wives  of  king  Kehoboam, 
apparently  his  first  (2  Chr.  xi.  18  only).  She  was 
her  husband's  cousin,  being  the  daughter  of  king 
David's  son  Jerimoth,  who  was  ]irobably  the  child 
of  a  concubine,  and  not  one  of  his  regular  family. 
Josephus,  without  naming  JNlahalath,  speaks  of  her 
as  "a  kinswoman"  (crvyyeu?!  riva,  Ant.  viii.  10, 
§  1).  No  children  are  attributed  to  the  marriage, 
nor  is  she  again  named.  The  ancient  Hebrew  text 
{Cetliib)  in  this  passage  has  "son"  instead  of 
'•  daughter."  The  latter,  however,  is  the  correction 
of  the  Kri,  and  is  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  Yulgatei 
and  Targuni,  as  well  as  by  the  A.  V.  G.     ' 

MA'HALATH  (nVqa  [see  below] :  Mae- 
Af'e:  Maekih).  The  title  of  Ps.  liii.,  in  which 
this  rare  word  occurs,  was  rendered  in  the  (jeneva 
version,  "To  him  that  excelleth  on  Mahalath;" 
which  was  explained  in  the  margin  to  be  "  an  in  - 
strument  or  kind  of  note."  This  expresses  in  short 
the  opinions  of  most  commentators.     Connecting 

the  word  with  ^Hntt,  maclwl  (Ex.  xv.  20 ;  Ps.  el. 
4),  rendered  "  dance  "  in  the  A.  V.,  but  supposed 
by  many  from  its  comiection  with  instruments  <5f 
music  to  be  one  itself  (Dance,  vol.  i.  p.  538  4), 
Jerome  renders  the  phrase  "on  Mahalath"  by 
"  per  chorum,'"  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  the 
translations  of  Theodotion  (iTrep  rris  xop^'^s^ 
Symmachus  (5ia  xopov),  and  Aquila  (eVt  xopeia), 
quoted  by  Theodoret  {Comm.  in  Ps.  Hi.).  Augus- 
tine (Enarr.  in  Ps.  lii.)  gives  the  title  of  the 
Psalm,  "  In  finem  pro  Amalech  intellectus  ipsi 
David ;"  explaining  "pro  Anjalech,"  as  he  says 
from  the  Hebrew,  "  for  one  in  labor  or  sorrow  " 
(pro  parturiente  sive  dolente),  by  whom  he  under- 
stands Christ,  as  the  subject  of  the  psalm.  But 
in  another  passage  {Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.)  he  gives 
the  word  in  the  form  mekch,  and  interprets  it  liy 
the  Latin  chm-us :    having  in   the   first    instance 

nade  some  confusion  with  7fil7,  'dindl,  "  sorrow," 
.vhich  forms  part  of  the  proper  name  "Amalek." 
The  title  of  Ps.  liii.  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
versions  contains  no  trace  of  the  word,  which  is 
ilso  omitted  in  the  almost  identical  Ps.  xiv.  From 
his  fact  alone  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  was  not 
aiteiided  to  point  enigmatically  to  tlie  contents  of 
he  psalm,  as  IKngstenberg  and  othe-s  are  inclined 
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to  beJieve.  Vben  ICzra  understands  by  it  the  name 
of  a  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was  sung,  and  U. 
Solomon  Jarchi  explains  it  as  "  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument,"  adding  however  immediately, 
with  a  play  upon  the  word,  "  another  discourse  on 
the  sickness  (inachdldh)  of  Israel  «hen  the  Temple 
was  laid  waste."  Calvin  and  J.  II.  Michaelis, 
among  others,  regarded  it  as  an  instnniient  of 
music  or  the  commencement  of  a  melody'.     Junius 

derived  it  from  the  root  ^vH,  chalal,  "  to  bore, 

perforate,"  and  understood  by  it  a  wind  instnmlent 
of  some  kind,  like  Nthiluth  in  Ps.  vi. ;  but  his  ety- 
mology is  certainly  wrong.  Its  connection  with 
mdcbol  is  equally  uncertain.  Joel  Bril,  in  the  sec- 
ond preface  to  his  notes  on  the  Psalms  in  Men- 
delssohn's Bible,  mentions  three  opinions  as  current 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Mahalatli ;  some 
regarding  it  as  a  feminine  form  of  mavhdl,  others 
as  one  of  the  wind  instruments  (the  flute,  according 
to  De  Wette's  translation  of  Ps.  liii.),  and  others 
again  as  a  stringed  instrument.  Between  these 
conflicting  conjectures,  he  says,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  That  it  was  a  stringed  instrument,  played 
either  with  the  fingers  or  a  quill,  is  maintained  by 
Simonis  {Lex.  Hebr.),  who  derives  it  from  an  un- 
used Arabic  root  lOv-Ls*,  to  sweep.  But  the  most 
prol^able  of  all  conjectures,  and  one  which  Gesenius 
approves,  is  that  of  Ludolf,  who  quotes  the  Ethiopic 
mdchlei,  by  which  the  Kiddpa  of  the  LXX.  is  ren- 
dered in  Gen.  iv.  21  (Simonis,  Arc'inwn  Formantm, 
p.  475).  Fiirst  {Handw.  s.  v.)  explains  Mahalath 
as  the  name  of  a  musical  corps  dwelling  at  Abel- 
Meholah,  just  as  by  Gittith  he  understands  the 
band  of  Levite  minstrels  at  Gath  Kinnnon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  that  ]M?ihalath 
contains  an  enigmatical  indication  of  the  subject 
of  the  psalm,  which  we  have  seen  hinted  at  in  the 
quotations  from  Jarchi  given  above,  is  adopted  by 
Hengstenberg  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  He 
translates  "  on  Mahalath  "  by  "  on  sickness,"  re- 
ferring to  the  .spiritual  malady  of  the  sons  of  men 
( Comm.  iiber  die  Psalm.).  Lengex-ke  {die  Psalmen) 
adopts  the  same  view,  which  had  been  previously 
advanced  by  Arias  Montanus. 

A  third  theory  is  that  of  Delitzsch  ( Comm.  iib. 
d.  Psalter),  who  considere  Mahalath  as  indicating 
to  the  choir  the  manner  in  which  the  psalm  was 
to  be  sung,  and  compares  the  modern  terms  mesto, 
nndnnte  mesto.  Ewald  leaves  it  untranslated  and 
unexplained,  regarding  it  as  probably  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  a  longer  sentence  {Dichter  d.  Alt.  Bundes, 
i.  174).  The  latest  si^eculation  upon  the  subject  is 
that  of  Mr.  Thrupp,  who,  after  dismissing  as  mere 
conjecture  the  interpretation  of  IMahalath  as  a  musi- 
cal instrument,  or  as  sickness,  propounds,  as  more 
probable  than  either,  that  it  is  "  a  proper  name 
borrowed  from  Gen.  xxviii.  9,  and  used  by  David 
as  an  enigmatical  designation  of  Abigail,  in  the 
same  manner  as,  in  Psalms  vii.,  xxxiv.,  the  names 
Gush  and  Abimelech  ai-e  employed  to  denote  Shimei 
and  .Achish.  The  real  Mahalath,  Esau's  wife,  was 
the  sister  of  Nebajoth,  from  whom  were  descended 
an  Arabian  tribe  famous  for  their  wealth  in  sheep; 
the  name  might  be  therefore  not  unfitly  applied  to 
one  who,  though  now  wedded  to  David,  had  till 
recently  been  the  wife  of  the  rich  sheei)-owner  of 
the  viliage  of  Curmel "  {/ntrod.  to  the  Psalms,  i 
314).  ft  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Thrupp 
has  replace<l  conjecture  by  certainty. 

W.  A.  W. 
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ri'^iV/  :  MafKed  rod  airoKpievvai'  Muheleth  ad 
re$i>im<hn<luiii ).  The  Geneva  version  of  Ps.  bcxxviii., 
in  tlie  title  of  wliicli  tliese  words  occur,  has  "  ujwn 
Mahitli  Lcannoth,"  and  in  the  mar<,'in,  "  that  is, 
to  hunilile.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  song,  hy  the 
lime  whereof  this  I'sahii  was  sung."  It  is  a  re- 
niarkalJe  proof  of  tlie  obscurity  whicli  envelops  the 
former  of  the  two  words  that  the  same  commenta- 
tor explains  it  difierently  in  eacli  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs.  In  Ue  Wettes  translation  it  is  a 
"flute  "in  I's.  liii.,  a  "guitar"  in  I's.  Ixxxviii. : 
and  while  Jarclii  in  the  former  passage  explains  it 
as  a  musical  instrument,  he  descril)es  the  latter  as 
referring  to  "  one  sick  of  lo\e  and  affliction  who 
was  afflicted  with  the  punishments  of  the  Captivity." 
Symmachus,  again,  as  quoted  by  Theodoret  (  Oninn. 
in  J's.  87),  has  Six^pov,  unless  this  be  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist  for  5io  x^pov,  as  '»  I's-  l'"-  Augus- 
tine and  Theodoret  both  understand  le>mnoth  of 
responsive  singing.  Theophylact  says  "  they  danced 
while  responding  to  the  music  of  the  organ." 
Jerome,  in  his  version  of  the  Hebrew,  has  "  per 
chorum  ad  proecinenduni."  The  Hebrew  n"32?, 
in  the  Piel  Conj.,  certainly  signifies  "to  sing,"  as 
in  Ex.  xxxii.  18;  Is.  xxvii.  2;  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  taken  by  Kwald  in  the  title  of  Ts-  Ixxxviii.  In 
like  manner  .Junius  and  Tremellius  render  "upon 
Mahalath  Leannoth  "  "  to  1)6  sung  to  the  wind 
ii:strun)ents."  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the 
ciitistruction  of  the  psalm  to  show  that  it  was 
ailaptcd  for  rcsiwnsive  singing;  and  if  le<mnotli  be 
simply  "to  sing,"  it  would  seem,  as  Olshausen 
observes,  almost  unnecessary.  It  has  reference, 
more  probably,  to  the  character  of  the  psalm,  and 
might  be  rendered  "  to  humble,  or  afflict,"  in  which 
sense  the  root  occui-s  in  verse  7.  In  support  of  this 
may  l)e  compared,  "  to  bring  to  remembrance,"  in 
the  titles  of  I'ss.  xxxviii.  and  Ixx.;  and  "to  thank," 
1  Chr.  xvi.  7.  Mr.  Thrupp  remarks  that  this 
psalm  (Ixxxviii.)  "should  be  regarded  as  a  solenm 
exercise  of  humiliation;  it  is  more  deejily  melan- 
choly than  any  other  in  the  Psalter  "  ^ /«/»•.  lo  the 
f's'ilms,  ii.  99).  Ilengstenberg,  in  accordance  with 
tiie  view  he  takes  of  Mahalath,  regards  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
as  the  prayer  of  one  recovered  from  Be\ere  bodily 
sickness,  rendering  knnnolh  "concerning  affliction," 
and  the  whole  "  on  the  sickness  of  distress."  Leng- 
erke  has  a  similar  explanation,  which  is  the  same 
with  that  of  Piscator,  but  is  too  forced. 

W.  A.  W. 

MA'HALI  e^nn  [gicL;  infirm]:  Moo\l; 
[Vat.]  Alex.  MooA«i:  Moholi),  Maiii.i,  the  son 
of  Merari.  His  nan)e  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once 
in  this  foim  (Kx.  vi.  19). 

MAHANA'IM  {Q^Sqn  = /iw  amps  or 
li«ih:  1  nopf /[x/3oA^.l  na^f/uiSoAai,  [Horn.  Kafiiv, 
\:\t.\  Ka/j-eiv ;  Mavaf/x,  Mavutifx.,  [Maai/at/jL, 
etc.:]  .Joseph.  0fov  crTpaTiirtSoi''  [.'/"/""""'", J 
Mniiitiiii,  [Ciislni]),  a  town  on  the  east  of  the 
•lordan,  intimately  connected  with  the  ei.rly  and 
middle  history  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  It  purport* 
to  have  received  its  name  at  the  most  impoitimt 
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(Ticis  of  the  life  of  Jacob.  He  had  parted  front 
I>!il>an  in  peace  after  their  hazardous  encounter  on 
Mount  (jilead  (Gen.  xxxi.),  and  the  next  step  in 
the  journey  to  Canaan  brings  him  to  Mahanaini: 
Jacob  went  on  his  way;  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
d  saw  the  camp  of  God"  eneanipetl;  and  the 
angels  (or  messengere)  of  God  met  him.  And 
when  he  saw  them  he  said,  This  is  God's  host 
(iiiitli(meh),  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Mahanaini."  It  is  but  rarely,  and  in  none  but  the 
earliest  of  these  ancient  records,  that  we  meet  with 
the  occasion  of  a  name  being  conferred ;  and  gen- 
erally, as  has  been  already  remarked,  such  nar- 
ratives are  full  of  difficulties,  arising  from  the 
peculiar  turns  and  involutions  of  words,  which  form 
a  very  prominent  feature  in  this  primeval  literature, 
at  once  so  sini]jle  and  so  artificial.  [Ueei!  lahai- 
lioi,  En-iiakkokk,  etc.]  The  form  in  which  the 
history  of  Mahanaini  is  cast  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  It  is  in  some  respects  perhaps  more  charac- 
teristic and  more  [iregnant  with  hidden  meaning 
than  any  other.  Thus  the  "  host "  of  angels  — 
"God's  host"  —  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  name,  is  only  mentioned  in  a  cur- 
sory manner,  and  in  the  singular  number  —  "  the 
[one]  host;"  while  the  "two  hosts"  into  which 
Jacob  divided  his  caravan  when  anticipating  an 
attack  from  ICsau,  the  host  of  Leah  and  the  host 
of  Kachel,  agreeing  in  their  nimdjer  with  the  name 
Mahanaim  ("two  hosts"),  are  dwelt  upon  with 
constant  repetition  and  emphasis.  So  also  the  same 
word  is  employed  for  the  "  messengers  "  of  God 
and  tlie  "messengers"  to  Esau;  and  so.  further 
on  in  the  history,  the  "face"  of  God  and  the 
"  face  "  of  Esau  are  named  by  the  same  word  (xxiii. 
'30,  xxxiii.  10).  It  is  as  if  there  were  a  correspond- 
ence tliroughout  between  the  human  and  the  divine, 
the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  the  event,  —  the  host 
of  God  and  the  hosts  of  Jacob;  the  messengers  of 
God  and  the  messengers  of  Jacob;  the  face  of  (iod 
and  the  face  of  Esau.''  The  very  name  of  the  tor- 
rent on  whose  banko  the  event  took  place  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  "  wrestling  "  <^  of  the  patriarch 
with  the  angel.  The  whole  narrative  hovers  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal,  earth  and  heaven. 

How  or  when  the  town  of  Mahanaim  arose  on 
the  sixit  thus  signalized  we  are  not  told.  A^'e  next 
meet  with  it  in  the  records  of  the  conquest.  The 
line  sejiaratiiig  Gad  from  Manasseh  would  appear 
to  have  run  through  or  close  to  it,  since  it  is  named 
in  the  sjjecification  of  the  frontier  of  each  tribe 
(.losli.  xiii.  20  and  30).  It  was  also  on  the  southern 
lioundary  of  the  district  of  Hashan  (ver.  30).  Hut 
it  was  certainly  within  the  ten'itory  of  Gad  (.Josh. 
xxi.  38,  39),  and  therefore  on  the  south  side  of  the 
torrent  Jabbok,  as  indeed  we  should  infer  from  the 
history  of  Genesis,  in  which  it  lies  between  Gilead 
—  probably  the  modern  .hlitl  .lilad  —  and  the  tor- 
rent. The  town  with  its  "  suburbs  "  was  allotted 
to  the  service  of  the  Mcrarite  Eevites  (Josh.  xxi. 
39;  1  Cliron.  vi.  80).  Erom  some  cause— the 
sanctity  of  its  original  fbund.ition,  or  the  strength 
of  its  |K)sition'' — Mahanaim  h.id  become  in  the 
time  of  the  monarchy  a  place  of  mark.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Saul,  Abncr  undertook  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Ishbosheth,  unable  Xc 


«  Thta  pamifniph  is  luldfd  iu  tho  LXX. 
b  For  tliU  ol>«!rvntion   tlio  writer  Is  Inilubtod  to  • 
i«mion  \>y  Prof.  Stanley  (Marlborougli,  18.W). 

c  J»))bok,  p2^  ;      wrestled,"  p3S"*. 


'/  To  tho  latter  ,Tos<'plius  tcstiHes  :  Ilapc/i/SoAai' 
so  he  renders  the  Hebrew  Miilinnalm — Ka>Aio-n|  « 
oxupwTan}  ttoAis  (.l"'.  vii.  9,  §  8). 
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ocoup}'  any  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  or  Ephraim, 
which  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
lie  fixed  on  Mahanaim  as  liis  head-quarters.  There 
the  new  king  was  crowned  over  all  Israel,  east  as 
well  as  west  of  the  Jordan  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  Ironi 
thence  Abner  made  his  disastrous  ex|)edition  to 
Gibeon  (ver.  12),  and  there  apparently  the  unfor- 
tunate Ishliosheth  was  murdered  (iv.  5),  the  mur- 
derers making  off  to  Hebron  by  the  way  of  the 
valley  of  the  .Jordan. 

'i'he  same  causes  which  led  Abner  to  fix  Ish- 
bosheth's  residence  at  Mahaniiim  probably  induced 
David  to  take  refuge  there  when  driven  out  of  the 
western  part  of  his  kini^dom  by  AI)saloni.  He  pro- 
ceeds thither  without  hesitation  or  imiuiry,  but  as 
if  when  Jerusalem  was  lost  it  was  the  one  alternative 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  24;  1  K.  ii.  8).  It  was  then  a  walled 
town,  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  '•  hundreds  "" 
and  the  ''thousands"  of  David's  followers  (xviii. 
1,  4;  and  compare  "ten  thousand,"  ver.  ;j);  with 
gates,  and  the  usual  provision  for  the  watchman  of 
t  fortified  town  (see  the  remark  of  .losephus  quoted 
in  the  note).  But  its  associations  with  royal  per- 
sons were  not  fortunate.  One  king  had  already 
been  murdered  within  its  walls,  and  it  was  here 
that  David  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Ab- 
salom, and  made  the  walls  of  the  "  chauiber  over 
the  gate  "  resound  with  his  cries. 

Mahanaim  was  the  seat  of  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  officers  (I  K.  iv.  14);  and  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Song  which  bears  his  name  (vi.  1.3),  in 
terms  which,  though  very  obscure,  seem  at  any  rate 
to  sliow  that  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  that 
poem  it  was  still  in  repute  for  sanctity,  possibly 
famous  for  some  ceremonial  commemorating  the 
original  vision  of  the  patriarch  :  "  What  will  ye  see 
in  the  Shulamite'?  We  see  as  it  were  tiie  dance 
(mecholiih,  a  word  usually  ai)plied  to  dances  of  a 
religious  nature  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  53!))  of  the  two  hosts 
of  Mahanaim." 

On  the  monument  of  Sheshonk  (Shishak)  at 
Karnak,  in  the  22d  cartouch  —  one  of  those  vvliich 
jre  believetl  to  contain  the  names  of  Israelite  cities 
conquered  by  that  king  —  a  name  apjjears  which  is 
read  as  M"-/tii-n-iii",  that  is,  Mahanaim.  The  ad- 
joining cartouches  contain  names  which  are  read 
as  Beth-shean,  Shunetn,  Mcgiddo,  Beth-horon, 
(iibeon,  and  other  Israelite  names  {Brugsch,  (Jfoijr. 
der  Niickhiviander  yE;/ij/ff('iis,  etc.,  p.  01).  If  this 
mterpretation  may  be  relied  on,  it  shows  that  the 
•  iivasion  of  Shishak  was  more  extensive  than  we 
should  gather  from  the  records  of  the  Bilile  (2Chr. 
xii.),  which  are  occupied  mainly  with  occurrences 
at  the  metropolis.  Possibly  the  army  entered  by  the 
plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  ravaged  Esdraelon 
and  some  towns  like  Mahanaim  just  beyond  Joi-dan, 
and  tlien  returned,  either  by  the  same  route  or  by 
the  Jordan  Valley,  to  .lerusalem,  attacking  it  last. 
This  would  account  for  Itehoboam's  non-resistance, 
and  also  for  the  fact,  of  which  special  mention  is 
made,  that  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  city.  It  should,  however, 
lie  remarked  that  the  names  occur  in  most  promis- 
cuous order,  and  that  none  has  been  found  resem- 
liling  Jerusalem. 

As  to  the  identification  of  Mahanaim  with  any 
lodem  site  or  remains,  little  can  be  said.  To 
Kusebius  and  Jerome  it  appears  to  have  been  un- 
known. A  place  called  Mnhneh  does  certainly 
ixist  among  the  villages  of  the  east  of  Jordan, 
'hougli  it.s  exact  position  is  not  socertaii,.  The 
••rliest  nieiitioii  of  it  ap|)«ir»   to  I'-   that   of  the 
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Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi,  according  to  whono 
"  Machnajim  is  Macline/i,  and  stands  about  half  a 
day's  journey  in  a  due  east  direction  from  Beth- 
san  "  (Zunz,  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tudeltt,  p.  408) 
Mdhneh  is  named  in  the  lists  of  Dr.  Kli  Smitl 
among  the  places  of  Jebel  Ajliin  (Hob.  Blbl.  Res.  1st 
ed.,  iii.  App.  166).  It  is  marked  on  Kicpert's  map 
(18.56)  as  exactly  east  of  Beth-shan,  but  about  36 
miles  distant  therefrom  —  i.  e.  not  half  but  a  long 
whole  day's  journey  It  is  also  mentioned,  and 
its  identity  with  Mahanaim  upheld,  by  Porter 
{H(vid/j<U;  p.  322).  But  the  distance  of  Mahneh 
from  the  Jordan  and  from  both  the  Wadij  Zurica 
and  the  Ydniiuk  —  each  of  which  has  claims  -to 
represent  the  torrent  Jabbok  —  seems  to  forbid  this 
conclusion.  At  any  rate  the  point  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  investigation  of  future  travellTS 
east  of  the  Jordan.  G. 

*  Mr.  Porter's  remark  [Hiimlbwk,  ii.  322)  is 
merely  that  "perhaps"  Af'iliiieli  may  be  the  ancient 
Mahanaim ;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  "  uphold  "  that 
identity  (see  above).  In  his  more  recent  article 
on  this  name  in  Kitto's  Cijclop.  of  Biblicil  IMern- 
ture  (1866)  he  suggests  that  "the  ruins  of  Gerasa, 
the  most  extensive  and  splendid  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, may  occupy  the  site  of  Mahanaim."  On  the 
other  hand,  Jlr.  Tristram,  who  visited  Mnhneh, 
regards  the  other  as  altogether  the  better  opinioti. 
He  describes  the  place  as  near  "  a  fine  natural 
pond,  with  traces  of  many  buildings,  grass-grown 
and  beneath  the  soil,"  and  "sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  have  belonged  to  a  considerable  place," 
though  "  there  is  no  trace  of  a  wall,  such  as 
must  have  lieen  there  when  David  sat  in  the  gate 
and  wept  for  his  son  .A.bsalom."  He  admits  that 
the  situation  of  Mifiiieh  so  far  north  of  the 
Jabbok  presents  soiue  difficulty,  but  argues  that 
this  and  other  objections  are  not  insuperable. 
"  Mahneh  is  on  the  Iwrders  of  Bashan  (see  Josh, 
xiii.  31)),  and  though  to  the  north,  it  is  also  to  the 
east  of  the  .labliok,  and  therefore  outside  of  the 
line  where  the  river  was  the  boundary  of  Gilead 
and  Bashan.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  Genesis 
the  '  Mount  of  Gilead  '  may  l>e  used  in  a  general 
signification  —  not  confined  to  Jebel  Osha,  but  in- 
cluding also  Ajlun,  which  was  certainly  a  portion 
of  Gilead.  Considering  the  geogra])liy  of  the  region, 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  for  .lacob  to  take 
this  course  in  his  fliiiht  from  Laban,  than  to  have 
gone  south  to  Jebel  Osha,  and  then  turned  nortu- 
wards  again  to  cross  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Jabbok. 
There  is  therefore,  I  conceive,  every  probability 
that  the  name  of  Mahanaim  has  been  presen-ed  in 
Mahneh,  and  that  these  grass-grown  mounds  repre- 
sent all  that  is  left  of  the  capital  of  Ishboshetb 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8)  and  the  refuge  of  David  "  (Land  of 
Israel,  2d  ed.,  p.  487  f. ). 

Mr.  Grove  also,  who  writes  the  above  article, 
represents  Mahneh  as  probably  Mahanaim  in  his 
Index  to  Clark's  Bible  Alias,  p.  102.  It  must  be 
that  he  would  abate  something  at  present  from  the 
force  of  his  own  objections  as  urged  above.  The 
region  is  still  remarkable  for  its  forests  of  oaks.  It 
was  in  the  boughs  of  such  a  tree  that  Absalom  was 
caught  by  his  hair,  and,  thus  entangled,  was  slain. 
"  As  I  rode  under  a  grand  old  oak  tree,"  says  ^Ir. 
Tristram,  "  I  too  lost  my  hat  and  turban,  which 
were  caught  by  a  bough  "  (Lniid  of  hrael,  p.  467). 
The  defeat,  too,  of  Absalom  and  his  army  was  the 
more  coni](lete  because  "the  battle  was  scattered 
over  the  face  of  all  the   country,  and  the   woo.1 
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devoured  more  people  that  day  than  the  sword 
devoured"  (2  Sam.  xviii.  8).  The  ruins  of  .U<ili- 
ne/i  are  on  one  of  the  liniiiches  of  IVmly  el-llenu'in. 
which  is  known  as  Wady  MaUitek  on  that  account 
(Kob.  Phys.  Gto<jv.  p.  8(j).  H. 

MA'HANEH-DAN  0"1'n:q^  :  Trapf^- 
)3oA^  £i.a.v'-  C<istra  Dan:  C(iiii/>-<iJ-Dan:  l,uth. 
■J'ls  Lntjev  Dnns),  a  name  which  commemorated 
the  hist  encampment  of  the  band  of  six  hundred 
Danite  warriors  l)efore  setting  out  on  their  expedi- 
tion to  Laish.  Tlie  position  of  the  spot  is  specified 
tvitli  great  precision,  as  ''behind  Kirjath-jearim  " 
(Judg.  xviii.  12),  and  as  "  between  Zonih  and 
Kslitaol"  (xiii.  2.3;  here  the  name  is  translated  in 
the  .V.  v.).  Kirjatli-jearim  is  identified  with  toler- 
able certainty  in  Kunet  eUEnnb,  and  Zorah  in 
Htir'a,  about  7  miles  S.  W.  of  it.  But  no  site 
has  yet  been  suggested  for  Eshtaol  which  would  be 
compatible  with  the  above  conditions,  requiring  as 
they  do  that  Kirjath-jearim  should  lie  between  it 
and  Zorah.  In  Kiuitul,  a  "remarkable  conical  hill 
about  an  hour  from  Kuriet  ei-L'ti'ib,  towards  Jeru- 
salem," south  of  the  road,  we  have  a  site  which  is 
not  dissimilar  in  name  to  Eshtaol,  while  its  position 
sufficiently  answers  the  requirements.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams (/ filly  City,  i.  12  note)  was  shown  a  site  on 
the  north  side  of  the  \V<(dy  Ismuil,  N.  N.  E.  from 
/)eir  el-f/won  —  which  bore  the  name  of  /?e(7 
Affihnnem,  and  which  he  suggests  may  be  identical 
with  Mahaneii  Dan.  The  position  is  certainly  very 
suitable ;  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  lists 
or  maps  of  other  travellers  —  not  e\en  of  Tobler 
{Dritle  Wdiukrunff,  18-59);  and  the  question  must 
!«  left  with  that  started  above,  of  the  identity  of 
Kuslul  and  F.shtaol,  for  the  investigation  of  future 
explorers  and  Arabic  scholars. 

The  statement  in  xviii.  12  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  so  precise,  and  has  so  historical  an  air, 
that  it  supplies  a  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  events  there  recorded  took  place  earlier  than 
those  in  xiii.  25,  though  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  of  Judges  tliey  come  after  them. 

G. 

MA'HARAI  [3  syl]  C'"^r]tt  [hnshj,  swift] : 
Noepe;  Alex.  Maepaei,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  28;  Mapdi, 
[Vat.  FA.  N€6p€,]  Alex.  Moop/j.,  1  Chr.  xi.  30; 
Me-npd,  Alex  Moopoi',  1  Chr.  xxvii.  13:  Afnhaj-a'i, 
Afiirai,  I  Chr.  xxvii.  13),  an  inhabitftnt  of  Neto- 
pliah  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  one  of  David's 
captains.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Zerah,  and 
commanded  the  tenth  monthly  division  of  the 
army. 

MA'HATH  (nn^p  [perh.  fire-pnn,  censei-] : 
Made;  [Vat.  Med:]  .Uithnth).  1.  The  son  of 
Amasai,  a  Koiiathite  of  the  house  of  Korah,  and 
ancestor  of  llenian  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  3.3).  In 
vcr.  25  he  is  called  AiimoTir  (Ilervey,  Geneul.  p. 
215). 

2.  (Alex.  MafO,  2  Chr.  xxix.  12;  [Vat.,  by  inclu- 
sion of  the  following  word,  0avai0avaia?,  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13.])  Also  a  Kohathite,  who,  in  the  reign  of  I 
llezeki.ah,  was  appointed,  ."w  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  his  house,  to  assist  in  the  purification  of  ! 
the  Invites,  l)y  which  tliey  prepared  themselves  to 
sleanse  the  Temple  from  the  traces  of  idolatrous 
worship.  lie  Wsw  apparently  the  same  who,  with 
ither  Levites,  had  the  charge  of  the  tithes  and 
Jwlicated  otrcriiigs,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dononiah  and  Sliimei. 


MAHLITES,  THE 

MA'HAVITE,  THE  (D'^'jqan,  i.  e.  «tln 
.Alachavites  "  :  [Rom.  d  Mocot;  Vat  FA. J  o  Mie»; 
.Vlex.  0  Muuetv-  -^tnhumitts),  the  designation  of 
Eliel,  one  of  the  warriors  of  king  David's  ^nard, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  catalogue  of  1 
Chron.  only  (xi.  4G).  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
word  is  plural  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  the  whole 
of  the  list  is  evidently  in  so  confused  a  state,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  inference  from  that 
circumstance.  The  Targura  has  Mlintt  ^^^, 
"from  Machavua."  Kennicott  (A'si-e/-/.  231)  con- 
jectures that  originally  the  Hebrew  may  have  stood 
D"*^nnD,  "from  the  Hivitea."  Others  have  pro- 
posed to  insert  an  N  and  read  "  the  Mahanaimite  " 
(Fiirst,  Hdwb.  p.  721 «;  Bertheau,  Chronik,  p.  136). 

G. 

MAHA'ZIOTH  (HIS^Tqa  [miWs] :  Mea- 
C(ie\  [Vat  in  ver.  4,  MeKCaid;]  Alex.  MaaCicod: 
M'didzioth),  one  of  the  14  sons  of  lleman  the 
Kohathite,  who  formed  part  of  the  Temple  choir, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  father  with  Asaph 
and  .(eduthun.  He  was  chief  of  the  23d  course  of 
twelve  musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  30),  whose  office 
it  was  to  blow  the  horns.     [HoTiriR,  Anier.  ed.] 

MA'HER-SHA'LAL-HASH'-BAZ 

TTpovS/xevcTof-  AcceUra  s/)olia  detiviliere  feslinct), 
son  of  Isaiah,  and  younger  brother  of  Shear-j:vshub, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  his 
name  was  given  by  Divine  direction,  to  indicate  that 
Damascus  and  Samaria  were  soon  to  be  plundered 
by  the  king  of  Assyria  (Is.  viii.  1-4;  comp.  p. 
1153).  In  reference  to  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  tlie  name,  whether  the 
verbal  parts  are  imperatives,  indicatives,  infinitives, 
or  verbal  a(\jectives,  leading  versions,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  critics,  differ,  though  all  agree  as  to 
its  general  import  (comp.  Drechsler  in  loc). 

E.  H— e. 

MAH'LAH  (rrbn^  [disease]  :  MaAo,  Num. 
xxvi.  33;  MoaAa,  [Alex.  MaAa,]  Num.  xxvii.  1;" 
.losh.  xvii.  3;  Ma\ad,  Num.  xxxvi.  11;  Mae\d; 
Alex.  MooAa,  1  Chr.  vii.  18:  M(t(d(i  in  all  cases, 
except  ^fl>llolll,  1  Chr.  vii.  18),  the  eldest  of  the 
five  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  the  grandson  of 
Manasseh,  in  whose  favor  the  law  of  succession  to  an 
inheritance  was  altered  (Num.  xxvii.  1-11).  She 
married  her  cousin,  and  rec^i^■ed  as  her  share  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Manasseh,  east  of  the  Jordan. 

MAH'LI  C'^n'3  [sickly,  piniiif/]:  Moo\l; 
[Vat.  -\ei,  and  once  MotjA;]  MohoU).  1.  The 
son  of  iMerari,  the  son  of  I^evi,  and  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  the  Mahlitks  (Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vi. 
10,  29,  xxiv.  20).  In  the  last  quoted  verse  there 
is  apparently  a  gap  in  the  text,  Libni  and  Shimei 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Gershom  (comp.  ver.  20, 
42),  and  Ele.-uar  and  Kish  being  afterwards  de- 
scril>cd  as  the  sons  of  Mahli  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21, 
xxiv.  28).  One  of  his  descendants,  Sherebiah, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  ministei?  of  the  Temple 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  (I'-zr.  viii.  18).  He  is  called 
Maiiali  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  vi.  19,  MoLi  in  1 
Esdr.  viii.  47,  and  IMaciiu  in  the  margin. 

2.  The  son  of  Mushi,  and  grandson  of  Merari 
(1  Chr.  vi.  4/,  xxiii.  23,  xxiv.  30). 

MAHLITES,  THE  C^Han  [see  aborel 


MAHLON 

i  Mio\i  [Vat..  -Aet;  in  ch.  xxvi.,  LXX.  omit]  : 
MohvliUe,  Jfuholl),  tlie  desoeiulaiits  of  Malili  the 
ion  of  Merari  (Num.  iii.  33,  xxvi.  58). 

MAH'LON  (I'lbn^  [pininf/]:  MaaAd^V- 
Mnalon),  the  first  husband  of  Ruth.  He  and  his 
brother  Chilion  were  sons  of  Elinielech  and  Naomi, 
and  are  described,  exactly  in  the  same  terms  with 
B  subsequent  member  of  their  house  —  Jesse,  —  as 
"  Ephrathites  of  Bethlehem-judah  "  (liuth  i.  2,  5) 
iv.  9,  10;  comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  12). 

It  is  uncertain  which  was  the  elder  of  the  two. 
In  the  narrative  (i.  2,  5)  Mahlon  is  mentioned  first; 
but  in  his  formal  address  to  the  elders  in  the  gate 
(iv.  9),  Boaz  says  "Chilion  and  Mahlon."  Like 
his  brother,  Mahlon  died  in  the  land  of  Moab  with- 
out oftspring,  which  in  the  Targum  on  Ruth  (i.  5) 
is  explained  to  have  been  a  judgment  for  their 
transgression  of  the  law  in  marrying  a  Moabitess. 
In  the  Targum  on  1  Chr.  iv.  22,  Mahlon  is  identi- 
fied with  Joash,  possibly  on  account  of  the  double 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  follows,  and 
which  signifies  both  "  had  dominion  "  and  "mar- 
ried."   (See  that  passage. )    [Chilion,  Anier.  ed.] 

G. 

MA'HOL  (Vina  [n  ilmice]:  Md\;  Alex. 
Maoi/A.:  .U'lhol).  Tlie  father  of  Ethan  the  Ezrah- 
ite,  and  Heman,  Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  four  men 
most  famous  for  wisdom  next  to  Solomon  himself 
(1  K:  iv.  31),  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  G  are  the  sons  and 
immediate  descendants  of  Zerah.  Maliol  is  evi- 
dently a  proper  name,  but  some  consider  it  an 
appellative,  and  translate  "the  sons  of  Mahol"  by 
•'the  sons  of  song,"  or  "sons  of  the  choir,"  in 
reference,  to  their  skill  in  music.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  render  it  "  sons  of  the 
dance;  "  viachvl  corresponding  to  the  Greek  ■^6pos 
ill  its  original  sense  of  "  a  dance  in  a  ring,"  though 
it  has  not  followed  the  meanings  which  have  been 
attached  to  its  derivatives  "  chorus  "  and  "  choir." 
Jarchi  says  that  "  they  were  skilled  in  composing 
hymns  which  were  recited  in  the  dances  of  song." 
Another  explanation  still  is  that  Ethan  and  his 
brethren  the  minstrels  were  called  "the  sons  of 
Mahol,"  because  mdclu'il  is  the  name  of  an  instru- 
ment of  music  in  Ps.  cl.  -i.  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  2, 
§  5)  calls  him  ■H/.taa;;/.  W.  A.  W. 

MAIA'NEAS  maiavvas;  [Aid.  Maioi/wias:] 
om.  in  Vulg.)  =  Maaseiah,  7  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48); 
probably  a  corruption  of  Maasias. 

*  MAIL.     [Arms,  ii.  1.] 

*  MAINSAIL,  Acts  xxvii.  40.     [Ship,  (6.)] 
MA'KAZ  (Vi29    [fH    perh.    border-town]  : 

[Rom.  Maice's;  "Vat.]  Maxs/uas;  Alex.  MaxiJ.as- 
Afacces),  a  place,  apparently  a  town,  named  once 
only  (1  K.  iv.  9),  in  the  specification  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  Hen- 
Dekar.  The  places  which  accompany  it  —  Shaal- 
bim,  Beth-shemesh,  and  Elon-beth-hanan  —  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  i.  e.  the  district 
occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Dan.  But  Alakaz  has  not 
been  discovered.  Michmash  —  the  reading  of  the 
LXX.  (but  of  no  other  version)  —  is  hardly  possible 
both  for  distance  and  direction,  though  the  posi- 
tion and  subsequent  importance  of  Michmash,  and 


a  E.  ?.  Gideon's,  Saul's,  ai.J  David's  attacks.     [See 

fijCA»lPMENTS,  i.   7336.] 

b  The  Moslem  tradition  is  that  the  attack  took  place 
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the  great  fertility  of  its  neighborhood,   render  it 
not  an  unlikely  seat  for  a  commissariat  officer. 

G. 

*  MAKE  has  the  sense  of  "  do,"  "  be  occupied 
with," —  "  ^^'hat  makesi  thou  in  this  place  "  (Judg. 
xviii.  3).  The  use  also  of  "make"  as  signifying 
"pretend,"  "feign  "  (Josh.  viii.  15,  ix.  4;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  6 ;  Luke  xxiv.  28),  deserves  notice.  H. 

MA'KED  (MaK€S;  Alex.  MaKe0:  Syr.  Mu/cor. 
Vulg.  M-ii/eth),  one  of  the  "strong  and  great" 
cities  of  Gilead  —  Josephus  says  Galilee,  but  this 
must  be  an  error  —  into  which  the  Jews  were  driven 
by  the  Ammonites  under  Timotheus,  and  from 
which  they  were  delivered  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1 
Mace.  v.  26,  36 ;  in  the  latter  passage  tlie  name  U 
given  in  the  A.  V.  jMageu).  By  Josephus  (ytnt. 
xii.  8,  §  3)  it  is  not  mentioned.  Some  of  the  ether 
cities  named  in  this  narrative  have  been  identified; 
but  no  name  corresponding  to  Maked  has  yet  been 
discovered;  and  the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (p.  230) 

that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Minnith   ^HJ^    for 

nStt),  though  ingenious,  can  hardly  be  accepted 
without  further  proof.  G. 

MAKHE'LOTH  (nVnpa:  MaK-qXcie: 
M'tceloth),  a  place  only  mentioned  in  Num.  xx.xiii. 
25  as  that  of  a  desert  encampment  of  the  Israelites. 
The  name  is  plural  in  form,  and  may  signify 
"places  of  meeting."  H.  H. 

MAKKE'DAH  (ni;?.??  \j}lace  of  shep- 
herds]: MarerjSa,  once  [Josh.  xv.  41]  MaKiiSdv 
[Vat.  also  Josh.  x.  28];  Alex.  MaKrjSo:  Syr. 
Mukoi',  and  Nakoda:  Mnceda),  a  ]ilace  memor- 
able in  the  annals  of  the  conquest  of  ( 'aiiaan  as  the 
scene  of  the  execution  by  Joshua  of  the  five  con- 
federate kings:  an  act  by  which  the  victory  of 
Beth-horon  was  sealed  and  consummated,  and  the 
sulijection  of  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
country  insured.  Makkedah  is  first  mentioned 
(.losh.  X.  10)  with  Azekah,  in  the  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Beth-horon,  as  the  point  to  which  the 
rout  extended ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
this  refers  to  one  of  the  operations  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  fight,  or  is  not  rather  an  anticipa- 
tion of  its  close  —  of  the  circumstances  related  in 
detail  hi  vv.  11  and  16.  &c.  But  with  regard  to 
the  event  whfth  has  conferred  immortality  on  Mak- 
kedah —  the  "  crowning  mercy  "  —  (if  we  m.ay  be 
allowed  to  borrow  an  expression  from  a  not  dis- 
similar transaction  in  our  own  history)  —  there  i» 
fortunately  no  obscurity  or  uncertainty.  It  un- 
questionably occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
tremendous  da}-,  which  "  was  like  no  day  before  or 
after  it."  The  order  of  the  events  of  the  twenty-* 
four  hours  which  elapsed  after  the  departure  from 
the  ark  and  taljernacle  at  the  camp  seems  to  have 
been  as  follows.  The  march  from  the  depths  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  at  Gilgal,  through  the  rocky 
clefts  of  the  ravines  which  lead  up  to  the  central 
hills,  was  made  during  the  night.  By  or  before 
#iwn  they  had  reached  Gibeon ;  then  —  at  the 
favorite  hour  for  such  surprises  "  —  came  the  sud- 
den onset  and  the  first  carnage*  ;  then  the  chase 
and  the  appeal  of  Joshua  to  the  rising  sun,  just 
darting  his  level  rays  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill  of 


on  a  Friday,  and  that  the  day  was  prolniifrej  by  oni 
half,  to  prevent  the  Sabbath  being  encro:iclmd  upon. 
(See  Jalaladdin,  Temple,  of  Jerusalem,  p.  287  J 
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Gibeon  in  the  rear;  then  the  furious  storm  assist- 
ing and  conipletiii<^  the  rout.  In  the  mean  time 
the  detection  of  tiie  five  cliiefs  in  their  hidin:|-ijl:ice 
tt.is  been  connnunicated  to  .lusliua,  and,  as  soon  as 
ije  matter  in  hand  will  allow,  he  rushes  on  with 
he  whole  of  his  force  to  Makkedah  (ver.  21).  Tlie 
irst  thinj;  to  be  done  is  to  form  a  regular  camp 

nsntt).  The  next  to  dispose  of  the  five  chiefs, 
iiid  that  by  no  hurried  massacre,  but  in  so  delib- 
.•rate  .and  judicial  a  manner  as  at  once  to  infuse 
terror  into  the  Canaanites  and  confidence  into  his 
own  followers,  to  show  to  both  that  "  thus  shall 
Jehovah  do  to  all  the  enemies "  of  Israel.  The 
cave  in  the  recesses  of  which  the  wretched  kings 
were  hidden  was  a  well-known  one."  It  was  close 
to  the  town ;  ^  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  whole 
proteeding  was  in  full  view  of  the  walls.  At  last 
the  ceremonial  is  over,  the  strange  and  significant 
par.able  has  been  acted,  and  the  bodies  of  Adoni- 
eedek  and  his  companions  are  swinging  "^  from  the 
trees  —  possibly  the  trees  of  some  grove  sacred  to 
the  abominable  rites  of  the  Canaanite  Ashtaroth  — 
in  the  afternoon  sun.  Then  Joshua  turns  to  the 
town  itself.  To  force  the  walls,  to  put  the  king 
and  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  (ver.  28)  is 
to  that  indomitable  energy,  still  fresh  after  the 
gigantic  labors  and  excitements  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  —  the  work  of  an  hour  or  two.  And 
now  the  evening  has  arrived,  the  sun  is  at  last 
sinking  —  the  first  sun  that  has  .set  since  the  depar- 
ture from  Gilgal  —  and  the  tragedy  is  terminated 
by  cutting  down  the  five  bodies  from  the  trees,  and 
rest<jring  them  to  the  cave,  which  is  then  so  blocked 
up  with  stones  as  henceforth  never  again  to  become 
refuire  for  iriend  or  foe  of  Israel. 

The  taking  of  Makkedah  was  the  first  in  that 
series  of  sieges  and  destructions  by  which  the  Great 
Captain  po.ssessed  himself  of  the  main  points  of  de- 
fense throughout  this  portion  of  the  country.  Its 
situation  has  hitherto  eluded  discovery.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  cities  of  .ludah  in  Joshua  (xv.  41) 
places  it  in  the  SJie/tl'ih  or  maritime  plain,  but 
unfortunately  it  forms  one  of  a  group  of  towns  of 
which  few  or  none  are  identified.  The  report  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (  Oiioinaslicon,  "  Maceda  ")  is 
that  it  lay  8  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleutherofiolis, 
Beil-Jibrin,  a  position  irreconcilable  with  e\ery 
requirement  of  the  narrative.  Porter  (^IlnndbiKik 
224,  251)  suggests  a  ruin  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Warly  es  Stunt,  bearing  the  somewhat  similar 
name  of  el^KUdiah  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  this  can  have  been  the  jXisition  of  Mak- 
kedah, which  we  should  imagine  would  be  found, 
if  it  ever  is  found,  considerably  nearer  Kamleh  or 
Jimzu. 

^'an  de  Velde  (.l/cmotr,  p.  332)  would  place  it  at 
t^uineil,  a  village  standing  on  a  low  hill  6  or  7 
miles  N.W.  of  Btil-Jibriu  ;  but  the  only  claim  of 
this  site  apjiears  to  Ije  the  reiwrted  existence  in  the 


"  It  is  throughout  dlsttngulBhed  by  the  defloite  arti- 
cle, my^rr,  '■  l/ie  cave."  ^ 

''  Tlie  preposition  used  is  the  name  as  that  omployed 
to  describe  the  position  of  the  Ave  lilrigg  in  the  cave  — 

rnp03,   "  1"  Makkedah  "  —  rny!23,    "  in    the 
cave.  ' 

c 'flic  word  Hvn,  n-ndorcd  "hang"'  In  ver.  2l5, 
haji  the  foi-cc  of  suxpendiug.  See  !'».  cxxxvii.  2  ;  2 
Sam   zvllt   10;  aad  other  patisagec  where  19  miut  have 
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leighborhood  of  a  large  cavern,  while  its  position  — 
at  least  8  miles  further  from  Beth-horon  than  even 
l-Kle<li/ih  —  would  make  the  view  of  the  narrative 
taken  above  impo3sil)le.  G. 

MAK'TESH  (irri^an,  -/  with  the  def.  ar 
tide  [.see  below]  :  ^  /cora/cf /co^UyUJi/Tj :  Piln),  a  place, 
evidently  in  .lerusulem,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  denounced  by  Zephaniah  (i.  11).  Ewald  con- 
jectures {Piop/ieten,  .304)  that  it  was  the  "  I'hoe- 
nician  quarter"  of  the  city,  in  which  the  traders 
of  that  nation  —  the  Canaanites  (A.  Y.  "  mer- 
chants"), who  in  this  passage  are  associated  with 
Mactesh  —  resided,  after  the  custom  in  oriental 
towns.  As  to  which  part  of  the  city  this  quarter 
occupied  we  have  little  or  no  indication.  The 
meaning  of  "  Mactesh  "  is  probably  a  deep  hollow, 
literally  a  "mortar."*  This  the  Targmn  identi- 
fies with  the  toiTent  Kedron,  the  deep  basin  or 
ravine  of  which  sinks  down  below  the  eastern  wall 
and  southeastern  corner  of  the  city.  The  Targum, 
probably  with  an  eye  to  the  traditional  unclean- 
ness  of  this  valley,  and  to  the  idol-worship  |ierpe- 
trated  at  its  lower  end,  says:  "  Howl  ye  inhabitants 
of  the  torrent  Kedron,  for  all  the  people  are  broken 
whose  works  were  like  the  works  of  the  jjeojile  of 
Canaan."  But  may  it  not,  with  equal  probability 
have  been  the  deep  valley  which  separated  the 
Temple  from  the  upper  city,  and  which  at  the  time 
of  Titus'  siege  was,  as  it  still  is,  crowded  with  the 

bazaars"  of  the  merchants?  (See  p.  1300  a.) 
G. 

MAL'ACHI  OSS^tt:  MaKaxias  in  the 
title  only  :  Af'ilacfiias),  the  last,  and  therefore 
called  "the  seal"  of  the  ])rophets,  as  his  prophecies 
constitute  the  closing  Iwok  of  the  canon.  Mis  name 
is  probably  contracted  from  JIalachijah,  "  messenger 
of  Jehovah,"  as  Abi  (2  K.  xviii.  2)  from  .\l)ijah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  1).  Of  his  personal  history  nothing 
is  known.  A  tradition  preserved  in  I'seudo-Epi- 
phanius  (De  \'ilis  Pr«pli.)  relates  thai  Malachi 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  iiorii  after  the 
captivity  at  Sopha  (2o(^o)  in  the  teiritory  of  that 
tribe.  According  to  the  same  aiK)cry])hal  story  he 
died  young,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  hia 
own  country.  Jerome,  in  the  preface  to  his  Com- 
mentnry  on  Malachi,  mentions  a  belief  which  was 
cuiTent  among  the  Jews,  that  Malachi  was  identi- 
cal with  I-'zra  the  priest,  because  the  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  narrative  of  the  latter  are  also  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel,  on  the  words  "  by  the  hand  of  Malachi  " 
(i.  1 ),  gives  the  gloss  "  whose  name  is  called  l-^ra 
the  scrilie."  With  equal  probability  Malachi  has 
l^een  identified  with  Jlordecai,  Nehemiah,  and  Ze- 
rubbabel.  The  LXX.  render  "  by  Malachi  "  (Mnl. 
i.  1),  "by  the  hand  of  his  angel;  "  and  this  trans- 
lation appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
Malachi,  as  well  as  Haggai  and  John  the  Baptist, 


this  meaniDg.  It  Is  an  entirely  distinct  term  fh>iii 
Vp"*,  which,  though  also  translah  d  by  "hang"  in 
the  A.  v.,  really  means  to  crucify.     .Sec  Mkphuiobiictu. 

''  One  of  thf  few  ras«»  in  which  our  trauslutors  have 
rcprexcnU-d  the  lli-brtw  letter  Caph  by  K,  which  tuey 
conitnonly  re.-H^rve  for  A'o/'/i.      [Sou  also  Mekonau.] 

e  The  litenil  .\(iuiiii  renders  the  word.i  by  cU  rbfoX- 
(jiov ;  Thcodotioii,  «V  TiP  pifltt.  The  Hebrew  tenn  if 
the  samp  a.f  that  employed  in  .ludg.  xv.  19  for  the 
hollow  biuiln  or  coiiiIk-  In  lx?hi  from  which  the  upriarf 
bant  forth  for  the  relief  of  Sanuoo. 
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was  an  angel  in  human  shape  (comp.  Mai.  Hi.  1 ; 
2  Ksdr.  i.  40;  Jerome,  L'omni.  in  liny.  i.  1-3). 
Cyril  alludes  to  this  belief  only  to  express^is  dis- 
approbation, and  characterizes  those  who  held  it  as 
romancers  (oJ  fxarriv  ippa\l/(jiS7]Kaffii/  k.  t.  A.). 
Another  Hel)rew  tradition  associated  Malachi  with 
Haggai  and  Zeoliariah  as  the  companions  of  Daniel 
when  he  saw  the  vision  recorded  in  Dan.  x.  7 
(Smith's  Select  Discourses,  p.  214;  ed.  16G0),  and 
as  among  the  first  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
which  consisted  of  120  elders. 

The  time  at  which  his  prophecies  were  delivered 
is  not  difficult  to  ascertain.  Cyril  makes  him  con- 
temporary with  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  or  a  little 
later.  Syncellus  (p.  240  B)  places  these  three  proph- 
ets ui'.der  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedec.  That  iSIal- 
achi  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  is  rendered 
probable  by  a  comparison  of  ii.  8  with  Neh.  xiii. 
15;  ii.  10-16  with  Neh.  xiii.  23,  &c.;  and  iii.  7-12 
with  Neh.  xiii.  10,  &c.  That  he  prophesied  after 
the  times  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  is  inferred  from 
his  omitting  to  mention  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple,  and  from  no  allusion  being  made  to  him 
by  Ezi^a.  The  Captivity  was  already  a  thing  of  the 
long  past,  and  is  not  referred  to.  The  existence  of 
the  femple-service  is  presupposed  in  i.  10,  iii.  1,  10. 
The  .lewish  nation  had  still  a  fwlitical  chief  (i.  8), 
distinL'uished  by  thte  same  title  as  that  borne  by 
Nehemiah  (Xeh.  xii.  26),  to  which  Gesenins  assigns 
a  Persian  origin.  Hence  Vitringa  concludes  that 
Malachi  deli\ered  his  prophecies  after  the  second 
return  of  Nehemiah  from  Persia  (Neh.  xiii.  6),  and 
subsequently  to  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manr.s  (cir.  h.  c.  420),  which  is  the  date  adopted 
by  Kennicott  and  Hales,  and  approved  by  Davidson 
{Introd.  p.  98.3).  It  may  he  mentioned  that  in  the 
Saler  01am  Itabba  (p.  55,  ed.  .Meyer),  the  date  of 
Malachi's  prophecy  is  assigned,  with  that  of  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  to  the  second  year  of  Darius ;  and 
his  death  in  tjie  Seder  01am  Zuta  (p.  105)  is 
placed,  with  that  of  the  same  two  prophets,  in  the 
52d  year  of  the  Afedes  and  Persians.  The  prin- 
cipal reasons  adduced  by  Vitringa,  and  which  appear 
conclusively  to  fix  the  time  of  Malachi's  prophecy 
as  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  offenses  denounced  by  ^Malachi  as  pre- 
vailing among  the  people,  and  esjjecially  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  priests  by  mairying  foreign  wives, 
correspond  with  the  actual  abuses  with  which 
Nehemiah  had  to  contend  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  reiormation  (comp.  Mai.  ii.  8  with  Neh. 
xiii.  29).  The  alliance  of  the  high-priest's  family 
with  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  xiii.  4,  28)  and 
Sanballat  the  Horonite  had  introduced  neglect  of 
the  customary  Temple-service,  and  the  oflTerings  and 
tithes  due  to  the  Levites  and  priests,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Temple  was  forsaken  (Xeh.  xiii.  4-13), 
and  the  .Salibath  openly  profaned  [id.  15-21).  The 
short  interval  of  Nehemiah's  al>sence  from  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  these 
corruptions,  and  on  his  return  he  found  it  necessary 
to  put  them  down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  to  do 
over  again  the  work  that  ICzra  had  done  a  few 
years  before.  From  the  strikin<r  parallelism  be- 
tween the  state  of  things  indicated  in  Malachi's 
prophecies  and  that  actually  existing  on  Nehemiah's 
return  from  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  it  is  on  all 
accounts  highly  probable  that  the  efforts  of  the 
secular  governor  were  on  this  occasion  seconded  by 
the  preaching  of  "  Jehovah's  messenger,"  and  that 
Malachi  occupied  the  same  [josition  with  regard  to 
the  reformation  under  Nehemiah,  which  Isaiah  held 
lU 
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in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  Jeremiah  in  that  of 
Josiah.  The  last  chapter  of  canonical  Jewisli  his- 
tory is  the  key  to  the  last  chapter  of  its  prophecy. 

The  book  of  Malachi  is  contained  in  four  chap- 
ters in  our  version,  as  in  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and 
Peshito-Syriac.  In  the  Hebrew  the  3d  and  4th 
furm  but  one  chapter.  The  whole  prophecy  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  three  sections,  in  the  first 
of  which  Jehovah  is  represented  as  the  loving  father 
and  ruler  of  his  people  (i.  2-ii.  9);  in  the  second, 
as  the  supreme  God  and  father  of  all  (ii.  10-16); 
and  in  the  third,  as  their  righteous  and  final  judge 
(ii.  17-end).  These  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
smaller  sections,  each  of  which  follows  a  certain 
order:  first,  a  short  sentence;  then  the  skeptical 
questions  which  might  be  raised  by  the  people; 
and,  finally,  their  full  and  triumphant  refutation. 
The  formal  and  almost  scholastic  manner  of  the 
prophecy  seemed  to  Ewald  to  indicate  that  it  wa* 
rather  delivered  in  writing  than  sjioken  publicly. 
But  though  this  may  be  true  of  the  prophecy  in  its 
present  shape,  which  probably  presents  the  sub- 
stance of  oral  discourses,  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  not  also  pronounced  orally  in 
pubHc,  like  the  warnings  and  denunciations  of  the 
older  prophets,  however  it  may  differ  from  them  in 
vigor  of  conception  and  high  poetic  diction.  The 
style  of  the  prophet's  language  is  suitable  to  the 
jnanner  of  his  prophecy.  Smooth  and  easy  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  it  is  the  style  of  the  reasoner 
rather  than  of  tlie  poet.  We  miss  the  fiery  pro- 
phetic ek)quence  of  Isaiah,  and  have  in  its  stead  the 
calm  and  almost  artificial  discourse  of  the  practiced 
orator,  carefully  modeled  upon  those  of  the  ancient 
prophets:  thus  blending  in  one  the  characteristics 
of  the  old  prophetical  and  the  more  modern  dia- 
logistic  structures. 

I.  The  first  section  of  the  prophet's  message  con- 
sists of  two  parts:  the  first  (i.  1-6)  addressed  to 
the  people  generally,  in  wliich  Jehovah,  by  his 
messenger,  asserts  his  love  for  them,  and  proves  it, 
in  answer  to  their  reply,  "  ^Vherein  hast  thou  loved 
usV  "  liy  referring  to  the  punishment  of  Edom  as 
an  example.  The  second  part  (i.  6-ii.  9)  is  ad- 
dressed especially  to  the  priests,  who  had  despised 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  had  been  the  chief  movers 
of  the  defection  from  his  worship  and  covenant. 
They  are  rebuked  for  the  worth  lessness  of  their 
sacrifices  and  offerings,  and  their  profanation  of  the 
Temple  thereby  (i.  7-14).  The  denunciation  ot 
their  offense  is  followed  by  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment for  future  neglect  (ii.  1-3),  and  the  character 
of  the  true  priest  is  drawn  as  the  companion  pic- 
ture to  their  own  (ii.  5-9). 

II.  In  the  second  section  (ii.  10-16)  the  prophet 
repi-oves  the  people  for  their  intermaiTiages  with 
the  idolatrous  heathen,  and  the  divorces  by  which 
they  separated  themselves  from  their  legitimate 
wives,  who  wept  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah ;  in  viola- 
tion of  the  great  law  of  marriage  which  God,  the 
father  of  all,  established  at  the  beginning. 

III.  The  judgment,  which  the  people  lightly 
regard,  is  announced  with  all  solemnity,  ushered  in 
Ijy  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  Lord,  preceded 
by  his  messenger,  shall  come  to  his  Temple  sud- 
denly, to  purity  the  land  from  its  iniquity,  and  to 
execute  swift  judgment  upon  those  who  violate  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbor.  The  first  part 
(ii.  17-iii.  5)  of  the  section  terminates  with  tiie 
threatened  punishment;  in  the  second  (iii.  C-12 
the  faithfulness  of  God  to  his  promises  is  vindi- 
cated, and'  the  people  exhorted  to  repentance,  with 
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ita  attendant  blessings;  in  the  tliird  (iii.  13-iv.  6) 
they  are  reproved  for  their  want  ,of  confidence  in 
God,  and  for  coiifusinij  good  and  evil.  The  final 
severance  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  is 
then  set  forth,  and  the  great  day  of  judgment  is 
depicted,  to  be  announced  by  the  coming  of  Klijah, 
or  .John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xi.  14,  xvii.  10-13). 

The  prophecy  of  Malaclii  is  alluded  to  in  the 
N.  T.,  and  its  canonical  authority  thereby  estab- 
lished (comp.  Mark  i.  2,  ix.  11,  12;  Luke  i.  17: 
Itoui.  ix.  13).  W.  A.  W. 

*  It  has  been  made  a  qiiestion  (not  distinctly  ad- 
verted to  al)0ve)  whether  the  Hebrew  term  for  Mala- 
clii in  i.  1  denotes  the  actual  name  of  the  prophet  or 
his  mission  and  office.  According  to  this  form  of 
the  question  the  writing  may  be  anonymous,  and 
yet  that  not  affect  at  all  its  canonical  character  or 
authority.  This  idea  of  the  appellative  import  of 
the  name  prolably  appears  in  eV  x^'P^  a.yye\ov 
avrov  of  the  LXX..  Jerome  also  entertained  this 
view.  Vitringa,  among  other  later  writers,  sup- 
ports essentially  the  same  view  ( Ohservntt.  >S((crce, 
ii.  353  ff.);  while  Hengstenberg  (denying  the  ref- 
erence to  the  prophet  either  as  a  personal  or  a 
symbolic  name)  maintains  that  it  is  identical  with 
"  my  messenger  "  in  iii.  1.  ( Chrktologie,  iii.  582  tf., 
2'e  Ausg. :  or  Keith's  transl.  iii.  272  ff.)  The 
correspondence  between  the  name  and  ^[alachi's 
errand  as  ".Jehovah's  messenger"  or  "  rny  mes- 
senger," !.  e.  of  .Jehovah,  doe.s  not  show  the  name 
to  be  fictitious;  for  this  correspondence  between 
names  and  histor'y  or  vocation  is  a  well-known 
characteri.-itic  of  Hebrew  names  (for  example,  Elijah, 
Isaiah),  and  may  be  accounted  for  sometimes  as 
accidental  and  sometimes  as  a  change  of  the  origtnal 
name  (subsequently  lost)  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
formity. [N-\.MKS,  Amer.  ed.J  Hengstenberg  urges 
that  the  title  (i.  1)  says  nothing  of  the  parentage  or 
birth-place  of  the  prophet.  Hut  this  omission  is 
not  peculiar  to  JIalachi;  for  of  the  sixteen  prophets 
whose  writings  are  jjreserved  in  the  Canon,  the 
fathers  of  oidy  eight  are  named.  The  birth-place 
of  only  three  (.\mos,  Micah,  and  Nahum)  is  men- 
tioned, and  in  the  c.i.se  of  Habakkuk  and  Haggai, 
nothing  is  added  to  the  names  except  "the  prophet" 
S^HSn),    Another  of  his  arguments  is  that  Xehe- 

miah,  the  contemporary  of  Malachi,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  him.  Hut  history  shows  innumerable  in- 
stances in  wliich  writers  of  the  same  period  who 
are  known  in  other  w.iys  to  have  been  personally 
connected  with  each  other,  have  left  in  their  works 
no  evidence  of  this  knowledge  and  intimacy.  lie- 
gides,  in  this  case  Nehemiah  may  possii>ly  have 
been  absent  from  .lerusalem  at  the  time  of  Malachi's 
greatest  activity  (see  Neh.  xiii.  0),  and  hence  would 
have  had  so  much  less  occasion  for  speaking  of  him. 
Furtlier,  tlie  use  of  the  same  expression  as  a  jiroper 
name  in  one  place  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  literal 
sense  in  another  place:  and  still  more  questionable 
is  this  identification  if  the  Helirew  expression  in 
i.  1  differs  from  that  in  iii.  1,  as  "messenger  of 
Jehovah  "  differs  from  "my  messenger."  Hengsten- 
berg denies,  in  opposition  to  the  best  authorities 
(Kiirst.  (Jes.  .1.  !•.),  that  ''DM/Q  is  abridged  from 
n*3S7^.  In  support  of  that  etymology  see 
Hiiveniicka  KM.  indng  A.  Tot.,  ii.  431,  and  espe- 
cially Niigelsbach's  article  on  "Maleachi"  in  Her- 
wg's  Hi  il- L'ucykl.  viii.  755.     Bleek  remarks  tbat 
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'•  the  form  itself  of  the  name  leads  us  much  sooner 
to  think  of  an  actual  name,  as  also  by  far  most  of  the 
interpreters  understand  it"  (Einl.  in  das  A.  Test. 
p.  .00(5). 

The  unity  which  characterizes  the  contents  of 
Malachi  is  unusual.  Instead  of  being  composed 
of  detached  messages  or  themes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  prophets,  the  parts  here  arise  out  of 
each  other  by  a  natural  gradation.  The  ground- 
thought  which  penades  the  book  is  that  of  the 
relations  of  God  and  his  chosen  people  to  each  other 
under  the  ancient  and  the  new  economy. 

Lita-dture.  —  For  the  older  writers  on  Malachi 
either  separately  or  as  one  of  the  minor  propheta 
(among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Calvin,  Bahrdt, 
Sell.  Schmid,  Faber,  Pococke),  see  Winer's  Ilandb. 
del-  theol.  Lilenilur,  i.  222  f.  The  later  commen- 
tators (most  of  them  in  connection  with  the  Minor 
Prophets)  are  Hosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Ilit- 
zig,  Maurer,  Keil  (Bd.  iv.,  BiU.  Comm.  186G), 
Laur.  Heinke,  Henderson  (Amer.  ed.,  18G0);  and 
in  this  country  Noyes,  T.  V.  Moore  {Prophtts  nf 
the  Jiestarrition,  New  York,  185G),  and  Cowles.  (Sec 
the  lists  under  Amos  and  llAnAiCKUK.)  Reinke'a 
work  (Der  Projiliet  Moltachi,  Giessen,  1850)  con- 
tains an  introduction,  the  Hebrew  text,  and  a 
tran.slation,  together  with  philological  and  historical 
notes,  and  is  the  most  complete  modem  work  on 
this  prophet.  On  the  Christology  of  the  book,  one 
may  see  Hengstenberg's  Cln-istolvfjy  of  the  0.  Test. 
iii.  272-304  (Keith's  transl.);  Stiihelin's  Die  Met- 
sinnischen  U'eissii</u»(/en,  p.  135  f . ;  Iliivemick, 
Vorlesviujen  iib.  die  Theoloyie  des  A.  T.  p.  173  f. ; 
and  J.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mes- 
siah, 5th  ed.,  i.  295  f.  H. 

MAL'ACHY  (Malachias),  the  prophet  Mal- 
achi (2  Esdr.  i.  40). 

MAL'CHAM  (Cl^a  [thei,-  kiny]  :  MeX- 
Xds;  Alex.  MeAxoAi:  -^foh-hom).  1.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  fathers  of  Benjamin,  and  son  of 
Shahar.iim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  9), 
whotn  the  Targum  of  K.  Joseph  identifies  with 
Baara. 

2.  (6  ffaa-iKfvs  avrwV.  ^felchom.)  Tlie  idol 
Molech,  as  some  sui)i>ose  (Zeph.  i.  5).  The  word 
literally  signifies  "  their  king,"  as  the  margin  of 
our  version  gives  it,  and  is  referred  by  (Jesenius  to 
an  idol  generally,  as  invested  with  regal  honors  by 
its  worshippers.  He  quotes  Is.  viii.  21  and  Am. 
v.  2G  in  support  of  this  view,  though  he  refers  Jer. 
xlix.  1,  3,  to  Molech  (as  the  LXX.,  the  present 
reading  being  evidently  cornipt),  and  regards  Mal- 
chani  as  equivalent  to  Milconi  (1  K.  xi.  5,  Ac). 
Hitzig  (Knrzrj.  /Id/).  Jereniia),  while  he  considers 
the  idol  Milcom  as  unquestionably  intended  in  Jer. 
xlix.  1,  renders  Mulihaw  literally  "  their  king "  in 
ver.  3.  The  same  ambiguity  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xii. 
30,  where  David,  after  his  conquest  of  the  Am- 
monites, is  said  to  have  taken  the  crown  of  "  their 
king,"  or  "  Malcham  "  (.see  LXX.  and  Vulg.  on  1 
Chr.  XX.  2).  A  legend  is  told  in  .Jerome's  Q,iut»- 
tiime.<  Ifebr.  (1  Chr.  xx.  2),  how  that,  as  it  wat 
unlawful  for  a  Hebrew  to  touch  anything  of  gold 
or  silver  lielonging  to  an  idol,  Ittai  the  (Jittite.  who 
w.xs  a  Philistine,  snatched  the  crown  froni  the  head 
of  Milcom,  and  gave  it  to  David,  who  thus  avoided 
the  poUutinn.      [IriAi;  Moi.KCii.] 

Again,  in  2  .Sam.  xii.  31,  the  CeOiib  has  l?^'?? 

where  the  Keii  ia  13^'?3  (A.  V.  "  Uirough  lh« 
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Srick-kibi "').  Kimchi's  note  on  the  p.i.^sage  is  as 
Follows:  "  i.  e.  in  the  place  of  Molech,  in  the  fire 
which  the  children  of  Amnion  made  their  childrei 
pass  through  to  Jlolech :  for  Milcom  was  the  abom- 
ination of  the  children  of  Annnon,  that  is  Molech, 
and  Milcom  and  Malcen  are  one." 

W.  A.  W, 

MALCHI'AH  (n>3^:?  [Jehovairs  king, 
I.  e.  inaugurated  by  himj :  MeAx'"!  [Vat.  MeX- 
jf€<a:]  Mttcliias).  1.  A  descendant  of  Gershoni 
the  son  of  I^vi,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph  the  minstrel 
(1  Chr.  vi.  40). 

*  The  A.  V.  ed.  1611  here  reads  Melchiah;  the 
Bishops'  Bilile  Melchia.  A. 

2.  ([Vat.  FA.  MeAxeto:]  Mdchia.)  One  of 
the  sons  of  Parosh,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife, 
and  put  her  away  at  the  command  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
s.  25).     Mklchias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  26. 

3.  ([Vat.  Alex.  FA.  M6A.Xf'«0  ^^^elchias.) 
Enumerated  among  the  sons  of  Harini,  who  lived 
in  tlie  time  of  Ezra,  and  had  intermarried  with  the 
people  of  the  land  (Ezr.  x.  31).  In  1  Esdr.  x.  32 
he  appears  as  Melchias,  and  in  Neh.  iii.  11  as 
Malchijah  4. 

4.  [Vat.  Alex.  MeAxeia-]  Son  of  Rechab,  and 
ruler  of  the  circuit  or  environs  of  Bethhaccerem. 
He  took  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  .Jeru- 
salem under  Xehemiah,  and  repaired  the  Dung 
Gate  (Neh.  iii.  14). 

5.  [Vat.  FA.  MeAxeta-]  "  The  goldsmith's 
eon,"  who  assisted  Neheniiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  31).  The  word  rendered 
"  the  goldsmith  "  is  taken  as  a  proper  name  by  the 
LXX.  ('S,apf<pi)i  and  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  Mal- 
chiah  is  called  "  the  son  of  Zephani.ah."  The 
A.  V.  has  followed  the  Vulgate  and  Jarchi. 

6.  (MeAxi'ay;  [^^"t-  i'A.]  Ale.x.  MeKx^ias: 
Mtlcliia.)  One  of  the  priests  who  stood  at  the 
left  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  reafl  the  Law  to  the 
people  in  the  street  before  the  Water  Gate  (Neh. 
viii.  4).  In  1  Esdr.  ix.  44  he  is  called  Mkl- 
chias. 

7.  [In  Neh.,  Vat.  M.  MeAiceia;  FA.  MeAxeia-] 
A  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  =:  Malchijah  1 
(Neh.  xi.  12  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  1),  and  Melchiah  (.Jer. 
Kxi.  1). 

8.  (5in*37a  [see  above:  Alex.  MeAxetaj.] ) 
The  son  of  Ham-melech  (or  •'  the  king's  son,"  as 
it  is  translated  in  1  K.  xxii.  26;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7), 
into  whose  dungeon  or  cistern  .Jeremiah  was  cast 
(.Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  The  title  "king's  sou"  is  ap- 
plied to  .Jerahmeel  (.ler.  xsxvi.  26),  who  was  among 
those  commissioned  by  the  king  to  take  prisoners 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch;  to  Joash,  who  appears  to 
have  held  an  office  inferior  to  that  of  the  governor 
of  the  city,  and  to  whose  custody  Micaiah  was  com- 
mitted by  Ahab  (1  K.  %'s.u..  26);  and  to  ilaaseiah 
vho  was  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephrainiite  in  the 
Jivasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  It  would  seem  from  these  pas- 
B.at;es  that  the  title  "king's  son"  was  official,  like 
that  of  "  king's  mother,"  and  applied  to  one  of  the 
royal  family,  who  exercised  functions  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Potiphar  in  the  court  of 
Pharaoh.  W.  A.   \V. 

MAL'CHIEL  (bst''2^D  [GocTs  king,  i.  e. 
tppointed  by  him]:  MeAx'iA,  Gen.  xlvi.  17;  Me\- 
j(ff]\  in  Num.  and  Chr.,  as  Alex,  in  all  cases ; 
[Vat.  in  Num.  MeAxeir;A,  in  Chr.  MeAAeiTj:] 
Mtlchiel),  the  son  of  Beriah,  the  sou  of  Asher,  and 
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ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  MALCHiELixrs  (Nura 
xxvi.  45).  In  1  Chr.  vii.  31  he  is  called  the  father, 
that  is  founder,  of  Birzavith  or  Berazith,  as  is  thft 
reading  of  the  Targuni  of  R.  Joseph.  Josephus 
{Aiit.  ii.  7,  §  4)  reckons  him  witli  Heber  among 
the  six  sons  of  Asher,  thus  making  up  the  number 
of  .Jacob's  children  and  grandchildren  to  seventy, 
without  reckoning  great-grandchildren. 

MAL'CHIELITES,  THE  Obsi^S^an: 
MeAxiT/Ai';  [Vat.  MeAx6*i7A€t:]  Melchielihe),  the 
descendants  of  Malchiel,  the  grandson  of  Asher 
(Num.  xxvi.  45). 

MALCHI'JAH  (n^3^^  IJeJwvah's  ling} : 
MeAx^a;  [Vat.  MoAxeia;]  Alex.  MeAxtay:  ^f^l^ 
chias).  1.  A  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  (1  Chr. 
ix.   12);  the  same  as  Malchiah  7,  and  MeI/- 

CHIAH. 

2.  ([Vat.  MeAxeiaO  Mekhia.)  A  priest,  chief 
of  the  fifth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  appointed  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  9). 

3.  ('Ao-a)3ia;  [Vat.  omits;  FA.  2aj3ia;  Comp. 
MiKxias-  Mdclda,]  JammeOias  ['?])  An  Israelite 
layman  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  25).  In 
1  Esdr.  ix.  26  he  is  called  Asibias,  which  agrees 
with  the  reading  of  the  LXX. 

4.  (Me\xiai--  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  MgAxecos : 
Mdchids.)  Son,  that  is,  descendant  of  Harim,  who 
with  Hashub  repaired  the  Tower  of  the  Furnaces 
when  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  by  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  iii.  11).  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
Malchiah  3. 

5.  (MeAx^a;  [Vat.]  Alex.  MeAxeta.)  One  of 
the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  3).  It  seems  probable  that  the  names  in 
the  list  referred  to  are  rather  those  of  families  than 
of  individuals  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxiv.  7-18,  and  Neh. 
xii.  1-7),  and  in  this  case  Malchijah  in  Neh.  x.  3 
would  be  the  same  with  the  head  of  the  fifth  course 
of  priests  =:  Malchijah  2. 

6.  (Om.  in  Vat.  :MS.  [also  Rom.  Alex.  FA.i] ; 
Alex,  [rather  FA.3]  MeAxetay:  Mdchia.)  One 
of  the  priests  who  assisted  in  the  solemn  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  42). 

MALCHI'RAM  (n;i'^3^a  [kingofexaha. 
lion]:  MeXxLpdfJ.;  [Vat.  MfAxeipa/*:]  Melchi- 
ram),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiachin, 
the  last  but  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii. 

18). 

MAL'CHI-SHU'A  (P^27-^3^n  [king  of 
help]:  [Rom.  Alex.  MfAx'troue;  Vat.'l  Chr.  \iii.,] 
MeAxetrove,  [1  Chr.  ix.,  x.,  MeAxficroye  ;  Sin. 
1  Chr.  X.  2,  MeAxiceSe/c:]  Jfelchism),  one  of  the 
sons  of  king  Saul.  His  position  in  the  family  can- 
not be  exactly  determined.  In  the  two  genealogies 
of  Saul's  house  pi'eserved  in  Chronicles  he  is  given 
as  the  second  son  next  below  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii. 
33,  ix.  39).  But  in  the  account  of  Saul's  oflTspring 
in  1  Samuel  he  is  named  third  —  Ishui  being  be 
tween  him  and  .Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49),  and  on 
the  remaining  occasion  the  same  order  is  presened, 
but  Abinadab  is  substituted  for  Ishui  (1  Sam.  xxxl. 
2).  In  both  these  latter  passages  the  name  is 
erroneously  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Melchi-shua. 
Nothing  is  known  of  iNIalchi-shua  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  fell,  with  his  two  brothers,  and  before  his 
father,  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle  of  (ililboa. 
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MAL'CHUS  (Mc{Axoj='n''ba,  Mnlluch 
1  Chr.  vi.  44,  Neh.  x.  4,  &c  ,  jWer  or  councillor ; 
LXX.  MoAcix  O""  MaAotry;  and  Joseph.  MaAxos, 
>47(^  xiii.  5,  §  1,  xiv.  14,  §  1)  is  the  name  of  the 
lervaiit  of  tlie  liigh-priest,  M-hose  right  ear  Peter 
eut  off  at  tlie  time  of  the  Saviour's  appreliension  in 
the  irarden.  See  the  narrative  in  Matt.  xxvi.  51 : 
Rfarlv  xiv.  47;  Lui<e  xxii.  49-51;  John  xviii.  10. 
He  was  the  personal  servant  (SoCAoj)  of  the  high- 
prie.st,  and  not  one  of  the  hailiffs  or  apparitors 
(virr]p(TT]s)  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  high-priest 
intendetl  is  Calaphas  no  doubt  (though  Annas  is 
called  apxtepfvs  in  the  same  connection);  for  John, 
who  was  jjensonally  known  to  the  former  (Jolin 
xviii.  15),  is  tlie  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  wlio 
gives  the  name  of  Malchus.  This  sen'ant  was  prob- 
ably stepping  forward  at  the  moment  with  others 
to  handcuff  or  pinion  Jesus,  when  the  zealous  Peter 
struck  at  him  with  his  sword.  The  blow  was  meant 
undoubtedly  to  be  more  effective,  but  reached  only 
the  ear.  It  may  be  as  Stier  remarks  {lieden  Jesu, 
vi.  208),  that  the  man  seeing  the  danger,  threw  his 
head  or  body  to  the  left,  so  as  to  exjwse  the  right 
ear  more  tiian  tlie  other. 

The  allegation  that  the  writers  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  because  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John 
say  either  i/riov,  or  urapwv  (as  if  that  meant  the 
tippet  or  tip  of  the  ear),  while  Luke  says  o5s,  is 
groundless.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  age, 
like  the  modem  Romaic,  made  no  distinction  often 
between  the  primitive  and  diminutive,  'lliis  is 
especially  true  of  terms  relating  to  parts  of  the 
human  body.  (.See  Lobeck  (td  Phryn.  p.  211.)  In 
fact.  Luke  himself  exchanges  the  one  term  for  the 
other  in  this  very  naiTative  (vv.  50  and  51).  The 
Saviour,  as  his  pursuers  were  about  to  seize  Him, 
asked  to  be  left  free  for  a  moment  longer  {tare  ews 
TovTov  [Luke  xxii.  51]),  and  that  moment  He 
use<l  in  restoring  the  wounded  man  to  soundnes,s." 
The  axpafifvos  toit  wriov  niay  indicate  (which  is 
not  forbidden  l)y  a(f)6?Aei/,  a7re«oi//ej')  that  the  ear 
gtill  ,-»dliered  slightly  to  its  place.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Luke  the  physician  is  the  only  one  of  the 
writers  who  mentions  the  act  of  healing.  It  is  a 
touching  remembrance  thgi  this  was  our  I>ord's 
la.st-niiracle  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  The 
hands  which  had  been  stretched  forth  so  often  to 
heal  and  bless  mankind,  were  then  bound,  and  his 
beneficent  ministry  in  that  form  of  its  exercise  wa.s 
finished  for  ever.  H.  B.  H. 

MALE'LEEL  (Ma\e\e-fi\:  Mnlnkel).  The 
same  as  M.viialalkkl,  the  son  of  Cainan  (Luke 
iii.  37;  Gen.  v.  12,  niarg.). 

MAL'LOS,  THEY  OF  (MaAAwrat:  Mnl- 
loht),  who,  with  the  people  of  Tarsus,  revolted  from 
Antiochus  Kpiphanes  because  he  had  l)estowed  them 
on  one  of  his  concubines  (2  Mace.  iv.  30).  The 
absence  of  the  king  from  Antioc]i  to  put  down  the 
insurrection,  gave  the  infamous  Menelaus  the  high- 


o  •  The  Greek  exprnsHioD  cited  above  L«  singularly 
unbiguoas.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  verb  {iart) 
means.  It  is  unrertuiu  whether  Chrixt's  (Ii.scipli'8  or 
the  soldiers  are  luldresscd,  and  whether  the  pronoun 
(tovtov)  refers  to  a  |)er8on,  or  place,  or  an  net.  For 
khe  different  interpretiitioiig,  see  Meyer's  Komm.  iib. 
ilat  N.  T.  i.  (2.)  576  f.  (I8ii7).  Uut  though  the  wordu 
»re  HO  doubtful  as  written,  they  were  perfectly  explicit 
M  henrd  at  the  moment,  beraune  they  were  occoni- 
Mnleil   by  vouie  tout-  or  Ki>tui«  which  is  loot  to  us. 
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priest  an  opportunity  of  purloining  some  of  th< 
sacred  vessels  from  the  'I'emple  of  Jenisaleni  (w. 
32,  39),  an  act  which  finally  led  to  the  murder  of 
the  good  Onias  (vv.  34,  35).  Mallos  was  an  im- 
portant city  of  Cilicia,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pyranius  {Sei/nm),  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, N  E.  of  Cypnis,  and  about  20  miles  from 
Tarsus  (Tensiig).     (See  Did.  of  Geography.) 

6. 
MALLOTHI  (Nnnbn  [perh.  Jthovah  it 
splemlvr,  Kiirst]  :  MaWidi;  [Vat.  Ma;'e€«,  Mfda- 
etf.]  Alex.  MeaKwdi,  and  MeAArjOt:  MtUvtiii),  a 
Kohathite,  one  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the 
singer,  and  chief  of  the  nineteenth  course  of  twelve 
Levites  into  which  the  Temple  choir  was  divided 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  4,  26).     [Hotuok,  Amer.  ed.] 

MALLOWS  (nJlvO,''  malhwch:c  &\,i^a: 
herbcB  et  arbovum  cortices).  By  the  Hebrew  word 
we  are  no  doubt  to  understand  some  species  of 
Orac/te,  and  in  all  probability  the  AlripUx  lialimus 
of  botanists.  It  occurs  only  in  Job  xsx.  4,  where 
the  patriarch  laments  that  he  is  exix>sed  to  the 


Jew's  Mallow  {Corehoriis  olitorius). 


derision  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  "  whose  fathen 
he  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs 
of  his  flock,"  and  who  from  poverty  were  obhged 
to  seek  their  sustenance  in  de.sert  [ilaces  amongst 
wild  herbs — "  who  pluck  off  the  svn  waclie  near 
the  hedges ''  and  eat  the  bitter  roots  of  the  Spanish 
broom."  Some  writers,  as  K.  Levi  (Job  xxx.)  and 
uther,  with  the  Swedish  and  the  old  Danish  ver- 
sions, hence  understood  "nettles"  to  be  denoted 
by  mnUuiich,  this  troublesome  wewl  having  been 
from  time  immemorial  an  article  of  occasional  diet 


S  o 
From  n^P  (Arab.    ^JLo\   "•ajt.'* 

Old  editions  of  the  text  read  oAifui,  instead  of 
aAifta,  as  from  a  priv.  and  Atftot,  "  liunger."  S« 
OhrysoBtom,  oAifia  fioravt)  7i^  iirriv,  raxy  irAijpoi/ao  to* 
adiotna. 

d  n^UT"^  vj?   some  tmnslate  "  on    Jie    ->rancb  ' 
See  Lee's  Comment,  on  Job.  /.  r.. 


MALLOWS 

Mnoiisjst  tb"  poor,  even  as  it  is  amongst  ourselves 
jt  this  day  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxi.  15;  Atheii.  iv.  c.  15). 
Others  have  conjectured  that  some  species  of  "  mal- 
low" {mnlo(t)  is  intended,  as  Deodatius,  and  the 
A.  V.  Sprengel  {Hist.  Rn  herb.  U)  identifies  the 
•'■Jew's  mallow"  {C<»-choi~us  vlilwitis)  with  the 
mcllmich,  and  Lady  Callcott  {Script.  Herb.  p.  255) 
is  of  a  similar  opinion.  "  In  Purchase's  Pilf/rims,'' 
observes  tlii.s  writer,  "  there  is  a  letter  from  Master 
William  Biddulph,  who  was  travelling  from  Aleppo 
to  .lerusalem  in  1600,  in  which  he  says,  '  we  saw 
many  jxwr  jieople  gathering  mallows  and  three- 
leaved  grasse,  and  asked  them  what  they  did  with 
it,  and  they  answered  that  it  was  all  their  food  and 
they  did  eate  it '  "  (see  also  Harmer"s  Observations, 
iii.  166).  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  same  mallow 
is  still  eaten  in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  leaves 
find  pods  being  used  as  a  pot-herb.  Dr.  Shaw 
{Travels,  i.  258,  8vo.  1808)  mentions  Mellow- 
Keahs,  which  he  says  is  the  same  with  the 
Cvrchorus,  as  being  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
Barbary,  and  draws  attention  to  the  resemblance 
3f  this  word  with  the  malluach  of  Job,  but  he 
thinks  ■  some  other  plant  of  a  more  saltish  taste  " 


Atripiex  halimus. 

is  rather  intended.  The  Atripiex  halimus  has  un- 
doubtedly the  best  claim  to  represent  the  mnlluach, 
as  Bochart  {Hiei-oz.  ii.  223),  and  before  him  Drusius 
{Qutmt.  Hebr.  i.  qu.  17)  have  proved.  Celsius 
(f/iervb.  ii.  97),  Hiller  {Ifierophyt.  i.  457),  Kosen- 
niiiller  {SchoL  in  .Job  xxx.  4,  and  Botany  of  the 
Bible,  p.  115),  and   Dr.   Kitto  {Pictor.  Bible  on 

'ub)  adopt  this  opinion.  The  Greek  word  used  by 
Jie  LXX.  is  applied  by  Dioscorides  (i.  e.  120)  to 
the  Atripiex  halimus,  as  Sprengel  {Comment,  in 

.  c.)  has  shown.  Dioscorides  says  of  this  plant, 
rhat  "  it  is  a  shrub  which  is  used  for  hedges,  and 
'e.semliles  the  Khamnus,  being  white  and  without 

horns;  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  olive,  but 
Droader  and  smoother,  they  are  cooked  aj;  vegetables ; 
th«  plant  grows  near  the  sea,  and  in  hedges."  See 
ilso  I  he  quotation  from  the  Arabian  botanist,  Aben- 
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Beitar  (in  Bochart,  I.  c.  above),  who  says  that  th« 
plant  which  Dioscorides  calls  "  halimus  '  is  tin 
same  with  that  which  the  Syrians  call  malnch, 
Galen  (vi.  22),  Serapion  in  Bochart,  and  Prosjier 
Alpinus  {De  Plant.  A2(iypt.  cxxviii.  45). 

The  Hebrew  name,  like  the  Greek,  has  reference 
either  to  the  locality  where  the  plant  grows  — "  no- 
men  Graecum  a  loco  natali  aKifji.(f>,  it  tipa6a\a<T(rief,'^ 
says  Sprengel  —  or  to  its  saline  taste.  The  .4^/'*- 
2>lex  halimus  is  a  shrub  from  four  to  five  feet  high, 
with  many  thick  branches ;  the  leaves  are  rathe* 
sour  to  the  taste;  the  flowers  are  purple  and  very 
small;  it  grows  on  the  sea-coast  in  Greece,  Arabia, 
Syria,  etc.,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  Order  Chen- 
opodiacetB.  Atripiex  hortensis,  or  garden  Orach,  is 
often  cooked  and  eaten  as  spinach,  to  which  it  is 
by  some  persons  preferred.  W.  H. 

*  "  The  best  authorities,"  says  Tristram  {N'at. 
Hist,  -of  the  Bible,  p.  46G),  "are  in  favor  of  a 
species  of  Sea  Purslane  {Atripiex  halimus),  which 
grows  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  salt  marshes,  and  also  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  still  more  luxuriantly.  We  found  thick- 
ets of  it  of  considerable  extent  on  the  west  side  of 
the  sea,  and  it  exclusively  supplied  us  with  fuel  for 
many  days.  It  grows  there  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  —  more  than  double  its  size  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  forms  a  dense  mass  of  thin  twigs  without 
thorns,  has  very  minute  purple  flowers  close  to  the 
stem,  and  small,  thick,  sour-tasting  leaves,  which 
could  be  eaten,  as  is  the  Atripiex  hortensis,  or 
gai-den   Oiuche,  but   it  would  be  very   miserable 

food."  Prof.  Conant  renders  H^v^K)  " salt-plant " 
{Book  of  Job,  in  loc).  H. 

MAL'LUCH  (TTJlba  [ruler  or  counsellor]: 
MaXtox'  Maloch).  1.  A  Lente  of  the  family  of 
Jlerari,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr 
vi.  44). 

2.  (MaXovx-  [Vat.,  with  preceding  word,  Me- 
Kovffa/iaXou/x:]  ^felhlch.)  One  of  the  sons  of 
Beni,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand (Ezr.  X.  29).  He  was  probably  of  the  trib» 
of  .Judah  and  line  of  Pharez  (see  1  Chr.  is.  4).  lo 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  ix.  30,  he  is  called  Ma- 

MCCIIUS.  • 

3.  (Ba\oi';x;  [Vat-]  Alex.  Ma\oux=  Maloch.) 
One  of  the  descendants  of  Harim  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  -32). 

4.  (MaXovx-  Melluch.)  A  priest  or  family  of 
priests  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  4). 

5.  One  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  people  who  signed 
the  covenant  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  x.  27). 

6.  [Vat.  AAouA..]  One  of  the  families  of  priests 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  2);  prob- 
ably the  same  as  No.  4.  It  was  represented  in  the 
time  of  .loiakira  by  Jonathan  (ver.  14).  The  same 
as  Mklicu. 

MAMA'IAS  [3  syl.]  (So^oias:  Samea),  ap- 
parently the  same  with  Shemaiah  in  Ezr.  viii.  16. 
In  the  (ieneva  version  of  1  Esdr.  viii.  44,  it  is 
written  Samaian.     [See  also  Masman.] 

MAM'MON  (7'inD  :  Ma,ico.'5r:  Matt.  vi. 
24,  and  Luke  xvi.  9),  a  word  which  often  occurs  in 
the  Cbaldee  Targums  of  Onkelos,  and  later  writers, 
and  in  the  Syriac  Version,  and  which  signifies 
"  riches."  This  meaning  of  the  word  is  given 
by  Tertullian,  Arlv.  Marc.  iv.  33,  and  by  Augustine 
and  Jerome  commenting  on  St.  Matthew:   Augus- 
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line  adds  that  it  was  in  use  iis  a  Punic,  and  Jerome 
»dds  tiiat  it  was  a  Syriac  word.  'I'here  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  idol  received  divine  honors  in 
the  east  under  this  name.  It  is  used  in  St.  Mat- 
thew as  a  i)ersonification  of  riches.  The  derivation 
of  tlie  word  is  discussed  by  A.  Pfeiffer,  Opera,  p. 
474.  W.  T.  B. 

INIAMNITANAI'MUS  maixvirdvai^jLos: 
[Vat.  Ma;LtTorai/uos:]  Mdlii'ineus),  a.  name  which 
ajipears  in  the  Hsts  of  ]  I'^dr.  ix.  34,  and  occupies 
tlie  place  of  "  Mattaniah,  Mattenai,"  in  Ezr.  x.  37, 
of  which  it  is  a  corruption,  as  is  still  more  evident 
from  the  form  "  Mamnimatanaius,"  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  Geneva  version. 

MAM'RE  (S^ltt^  [perh.  fatneM,  and  then 
sireni/th,  manUness,  Ges.] ;  Mafx^pyi  ;  .losepli. 
VlauBp'os-  ^f<nnre),  an  ancient  Aniorite,"  who 
with  his  brothei-s  lishcol  and  .Vner  was  in  alliance 
witli  .Ahrani  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24),  and  under  the 
shade  of  wliose  oak-j;rove  the  patriarch  dwelt  in  the 
interval  between  his  residence  at  Bethel  and  at 
Heer-shelia  (xiii.  18,  xviii.  1).  The  personality 
)f  this  ancient  chieftain,  uimiistakably  thouiili 
ilif^htly  broutrht  out  *  in  the  narrative  just  cited  — 
a  narrative  ref^arded  by  ICwald  and  others  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  docu- 
ments in  the  Bible — is  lost  in  the  subsequent  chap- 
ters. Mamre  is  there  a  mere  local  appellation  — 
"  Manire  which  faces  JMachpelah  "  (xxiii.  ]7,  19, 
XXV.  !).  xlix.  30.  1.  13).  It  does  not  appear  bej-ond 
the  book  of  Genesis.  EsiiroL  survived  to  the  date 
of  the  conquest  —  survives  possibly  still  —  liut 
Mamre  and  Aner  have  vanished,  at  least  tiieir 
names  have  not  yet  been  met  with.  If  the  field 
and  cave  of  JIaciii'EL.mi  were  on  the  hill  which 
forms  the  northeastern  side  of  the  Valley  of  Hebron 
—  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  they  were  —  then 
Mamre,  as  ''facing"  them,  must  have  been  on  the 
opposite  slope,  where  the  residence  of  the  governor 
now  stands. 

In  the  Vulgate  of  Jud.  ii.  14  (A.  V.  ii.  24), 
"torrens  Mambre  "  is  found  for  the -(46jon«s  of 
the  orisrinal  text.  G. 

MAMU'CHUS  (Mafiodxos--  ^Muc)lus),  the 
saAeas  Mai.i.l'cu  2  (1  Esdr.  ix.  30).  The  LXX. 
was  prol)ably  MaWovxos  at  first,  which  would 
easily  be  corrupted  into  the  present  reading. 

MAN.  Four  Hebrew  t^rms  are  rendered  "  man  " 
in  the  A.  V.    1.  A<ldm,  C7^\    (A.)  The  name  of 


a  The  LXX.,  except  in  xiv.  24,  pive  the  name  with 
the  fi-niiuine  article.  They  do  the  same  in  other 
cases  ;.e.  a.  Unal. 

<>  In  the  Jesvish  traditions  he  appears  as  encourag- 
ing .Abraham  to  unJcrgo  the  pain  of  circumcision,  from 
which  his  brother!"  would  have  dissuaded  him  —  bv  u 
rffiTeiice  to  the  deliverance  he  had  ulreiidy  experienced 
from  fur  greater  trials—  the  furnace  of  Nimrod  and  the 
i«ord  of  Chedorlaonier.     (Beer,  Leben  Abrahams,  36.) 

.1. 


CTS. 


«/    CTS. 


7-' 


tr:S:fem.    ntrS,    pi      CirpS,     variant 


MAN 

the  man  created  in  the  image  of  God.  It  appear* 
to  be  derived  from  admn,  c  "  he  or  it  was  red  or 
ruddy,"  like  Edom.''  The  epithet  rendered  by  us 
"red'"  has  a  very  wide  signification  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  must  not  be  limited  to  the  English 
sense.     Thus  the  Arabs  speak,  in  both  the  literary  ^ 

and  the  vulgar  language,  of  a  "red  "  camel,  using  the 
term  nltitKir,  '  their  common  word  for  "  red,"  just 
as  they  speak  of  a  "  green  "  ass,  meaning  in  the 
one  case  a  shade  of  brown,  and  in  the  other  a  kind 
of  dingy  gray.  When  they  apply  the  term  "led  " 
to  man,  they  always  mean  l)y  it  "  fair."  ITie 
name  Adam  has  been  su])posed  by  some  to  be  de- 
rived from  (iddim'tli,/  "earth,"  or  "ground," 
l)ecause  Adam  was  formed  of  "  dust  of  the  cround  "  9 
(Gen.  ii.  7):  but  the  earth  or  ground  derived  thia 
ap])eilation-  from  its  brownness,  which  the  Hebrews 
would  call  "redness."  In  Efrypt,  where  the  allu- 
vial earth  of  the  Nile-valley  is  of  a  blackish-brown 
color,  the  name  of  the  country,  KEM,  signifies 
"black  "in  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  in  Coptic. 
[Egyit.]  Others  have  connected  the  name  of 
.Adam  with  (kmuth, ''  "  likeness,"  from  damah, » 
"  he  or  it  was  or  became  like,"  on  account  of  the 
u.se  of  this  word  in  both  narratives  of  his  creation: 
"  .\nd  God  said,  Let  us  make  Adam  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness"*  ((icn.  i.  20).  "In  the  day 
of  God's  creating  Adam,  in  the  likeness'  of  God 
made  He  him  "  (v.  1).  It  should  be  obsened  that 
the  usual  opinion  that  by  "  image  "  and  "  likeness  " 
moral  qualities  are  denoted,  is  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  Semitic  jdiraseology :  the  contrary  idea, 
arising  from  a  misapprehension  of  anthropomor- 
])hism,  is  utterly  repugnant  to  it.  This  derivation 
seems  improbable,  althongii  perhaps  more  agreeable 
than  that  from  adorn  with  the  derivations  of  ante- 
diluvian names  known  to  us.  (B.)  The  name  of 
Adam  and  his  wife  (v.  1,  2;  comp.  i.  27,  in  which 
case  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  more  than  one 
jiair  is  intended).  ((;.)  A  collective  noun,  inde- 
clinable, having  neither  construct  state,  jilural,  nor 
fen)inine  form,  used  to  designate  any  or  all  of  the 
descendants  of  Adam. 

2.  Ish,  tt'"*^,  a])parently  softened  from  a  form 
unused  in  the  singular  by  the  Hebrews,  enesh,  m 
"man,"  "woman,"  "men."  It  corresponds  to 
the  Arabic  ins, "  "  man,"  jw.wh,  o  softened  form 
eesrin,/!  ua  man,"  "a  woman,"  and  "man"  col- 
lectively like  his;  and  perhaps  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  ns,  "  a  noble."  1  The  variant  J-.'vosh 
(mentioned  in  the  note)  occurs  as  the  proper  name 


fn'sh,   li?13S,   which  some   take  to  be  the  rrimitiro 
form. 


n      i^jl 


jmLwo'.       r  ^L*ot. 


7  It  has  been  derived  from  ITDS,  "  he  was  sick," 
80  as  to  mean  weak,  mortal  ;  to  which  Gesenius  objects 
that  this  verb  conies  from  the  theme  ITD  (Lrx.   s    t. 

CiS).  The  opposite  signification,  strength  and  robust 
ness,  has  been  suggested  with  a  reference  to  the  tbi^me 
tt'Si  fKi'irst.  Concord,  s.  v.  tT'^S).  It  seems  mure 
rea.«onablu  to  suppose,  with  Oeseniiis,  thiit  this  b  a 
primitive  word  {Lrr.  s.  v.  tt'^S\  Perhaps  the  das 
uf  Iwinii  uiav  ll«  at  its  fuuudatioD. 


MANAEN 

jf  a  son  of  Seth  and  grandson  of  Adam  (Gen.  iv. 
20;  1  Chr.  i.  1).  In  thfi  A.  V.  it  is  written  Enos. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  case  like 
that  of  Adam's  name ;  but  this  cannot  be  admitted, 
6<nce  the  variant  Jsh  and  the  fem.  form  Ishshdh 
are  used  before  the  birth  of  Enosh,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  namuig  of  Eve  (Geu.  ii.  23)  and  Cain  (iv.  1). 
If  it  be  objected  that  we  must  not  lay  too  much 
Btress  upon  verbal  criticism,  we  replj-  that,  if  so,  no 
Btress  can  be  laid  upon  the  name  of  Enosh.  which 
might  even  be  a  translation,  and  that  such  forms 
as  Jlethusael  and  Methuselah,  which  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  primitive  state  of  Hebrew, 
oblige  us  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  verbal 
criticism." 

3.  Geber,  "123,  "  a  man,"  from  gdbur,  ^  "  to 
be  strong."  generally  with  reference  to  his  strength, 
corresponding  to  vir  and  av-fip. 

4.  Ifetliim,  C^n^,  <="  men,"  always  masculine. 
The  singular  is  to  be  traced  in  the  antediluvian 
proper  names  Methusael  and  Blethuselah.''  Per- 
haps it  may  be  derived  from  the  root  inutli,  "  he 
died,"  «  in  which  case  its  use  would  be  very  appro- 
priate in  Is.  xli.  1-t,  "  Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob, 
ye  men  of  Israel."/  If  this  conjecture  be  admit- 
ted, this  word  would  correspond  to  ^poro's  and 
might  be  read  "  mortal." 

MAN'AEN  {yiava-l)v'  Mannhen)  is  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xiii.  1  as  one  of  the  teachers  and 
prophets  in  the  church  at  Antioch  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  Saul  and  Baniabas  as  mis- 
sionaries  to  the  heathen.     He  is  not  known  out  of 

this  passage.  The  name  signifies  consoler  (SHD^, 
2  K.  XV.  17,  &c. ) ;  and  lx)th  that  and  his  relation 
to  Herod  render  it  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  .Jew. 
The  Herod  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  up  {(TvvTpo(pos)  could  not  have  been  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  (Acts  xxv  13),  for  as  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  Herod  Agrippa  I.  in  A.  D.  44  (-loseph.  Ant. 
xix.  9,  §  1 ),  a  comrade  of  that  age  would  ha\e  been 
too  young  to  be  so  prominent  as  a  teacher  at 
Antioch  as  Jlauaen  was  at  the  date  of  Paid's  first 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xiii.  3).  The  Herod  in 
question  must  have  been  Herod  Antipas,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  Saviour  as  a  Galilean  lived, 
and  who  beheaded  John  the  Baptist.  Since  this 
Antipas  was  older  than  Archelaus,  who  succeeded 
Herod  the  Great  soon  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Manaen  (his  ffvyTpocpos)  must  liave  been  somewhat 
advanced  in  years  in  A.  d.  44,  when  he  appears 
before  us  in  Luke's  history  —  older  certainly  than 
forty-five  or  fifty,  as  stated  in  Lange's  RiheUrerk 
(v.  182).  The  point  of  chief  interest  relating  to 
him  coiuserns  the  sense  of  avvrpocpos,  which  the 
historian  regarded  as  sufficiently  remarkable  to  con- 
ntx;t  with  his  name.    We  have  a  learned  discussion 
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n  The  naming  of  Cain  (]']i7)  may  suggest  how 
Enosh  came  to  bear  a  name  signifying  "man."  "  I 
lave  obtained  a  man  (tt^'^S  TT'3r?)  from  the  Lord  " 
<yeu.  iv.  1).  •         .    .  T 

c  Defective   DHiP,  from  an  unused  singular,  TVZ 


nbtP^nXp,  where  the  word 


of  this  question  in  Walch's  Bisserlaliones  in  Acta 
AjMJstvlorum  (de  Menachemo,  ii.  195-252).  Fc 
the  value  of  this  treatise  see  Tholuck's  Glauh 
wurJif/Leit,  p.  167. 

The  two  following  are  the  principal  views  that 
have  been  advanced,  and  have  still  their  advocates 
One  is  that  crvvrpocpos  means  comrade,  associate, 
or,  more  strictly,  one  brought  up,  educated  wit\ 
another.  This  is  the  more  frequent  sense  of  the 
word,  and  Calvin,  Grotius,  Schott,  Baumgarten, 
and  others,  adopt  it  here.  It  was  very  common  in 
ancient  times  for  persons  of  rank  to  associate  other 
children  with  then*  own,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
their  amusements  (hence  a-v/x-rralKTopes  in  Xenoph. 
Cyro/xed.  i.  3,  §  14)  and  their  studies,  and  thus 
exciting  them  to  greater  activity  and  emulation. 
Josephus,  Plutarch,  Polybius,  and  others  speak  of 
this  custom.  ^^'alch  shows  it  to  have  existed 
among  the  Medes,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Herod  might  have  adopted  it  from  the 
Romans,  whom  he  was  so  much  inchned  to  imitate 
(see  Raphel's  Annotationes,  ii.  80,  and  Wetstein, 
Nov.  Test.  ii.  532). 

The  other  view  is  that  (rvvTpo^os  denoiea  foUer- 
brothtr,  brought  up  at  the  same  breast  {ofioyaAa- 
KTos,  culldctaneus),  and,  as  so  taken,  Manaen's 
mother,  or  the  woman  who  reared  him,  would  have 
been  also  Herod's  nurse.  So  Kuinoel,  Olshausen, 
Ue  Wette,  Alford,  and  others.  Walch's  conclusion 
(not  correctly  represented  by  some  recent  writers), 
combines  in  a  measure  these  two  explanations.  He 
thinks  that  Manaen  was  educated  in  Herod's  family 
along  with  Antipas  and  some  of  his  other  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  he  stood  in  the  stricter 
relation  to  Aitipas  which  avvTpo^os  denotes  as 
cAlactnntus.  He  calls  attention  to  the  statement 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3)  that  the  brothers 
.\ntipas  and  Archelaus  were  educated  in  a  private 
way  at  Rome  {'Apx^^^aos  Se  koI  'AvTiiras  eirl 
Pci^urjs  Trapd  rwi  idiciiTr]  rpo<pas  flxov),  and 
though  not  supiwsinij  that  ilanaen  accompanied 
them  thither  he  thinks  we  may  infer  that  ilanaen 
enjoyed  at  home  the  same  course  of  discipline 
and  instruction  {crvvTpo<pos  i"  that  sense)  as  the 
two  brothers,  who  are  not  likely  to  have  been  sep- 
arated iu  their  earlier,  any  more  than  in  their  later 
education.  Yet  as  JIanaen  is  called  the  (Tvvr'^o(po\ 
of  Herod  only,  A\'alch  suggests  that  there  may  have 
been  the  additional  tie  in  their  case  which  resulted 
from  their  having  had  a  common  nurse. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  to  say  the  least, 
that  Josephus  [Ant.  xv.  10,  §  5)  mentions  a  certain 
Manaem  (Mavarj/^oj),  who  was  in  high  repute  among 
the  Essenes  for  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and  who  fore- 
told to  Herod  the  Great,  in  early  life,  that  he  was 
destined  to  attain  royal  honors.  After  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prediction  the  king  treated  the  prophet 
with  special  favor,  and  honored  the  entire  sect  on 
his  account  {iravTas  an   eKeiifov  robs  'EctrTjvous 

is  not,  as  Gesenius  would  make  it,  changed  by  the 
construct  state,  but  has  a  case-ending  ^1,  to  be  :om- 
pared  to  the  Arabic  case-ending  of  the  nominative,  'in. 

e    The  •  oujecture  of  Gesenius  {Lex.  s.  v.),  that  the 

middle  raalcal  of  j'~l^^3     is  softened  from  r  is  not 

borne  out  by  the  Egyptian  form,  which  is  ME1  "  a 
dead  one." 

.f  bS"1.Jj7^  "^n^  ;  oAiyooTOs  'l<Tpa.^K.  For  Uw 
word  "  worm  "  compare  Job  xxv.  6  ;  Ps.  xxii.  6 
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riftuv  SitTf\et)-  There  was  a  class  of  the  Essenes 
who  had  families  (Walch,  2;J7  f.),  though  others 
bad  not;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  some 
plausibility  that,  as  one  of  the  results  of  Herod's 
friendship  for  the  lucky  soothsayer,  he  may  have 
adojitefl  one  of  his  sons  (who  took  the  fathers 
name),  so  f;ir  as  to  receive  him  into  his  family,  and 
make  him  the  com[)anion  of  his  children  (see 
Walch,  p.  2-'J4,  Ac.)-  Li<^htfoot  surmises,  as  one 
of  the  possibilities,  that  the  Manaeni  of  Josephus 
may  he  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (suspicioncm 
vtl  Iriem  cieri  potest  /tunc  nostnm  esse  tumltm): 
but  he  deems  it  more  jirobable  (if  it  be  certain  that 
the  Essenes  had  wives)  that  a  son  or  some  kinsman 
of  the  soothsayer  may  ha\e  been  the  prophet  at 
Antioch.  (See  I/orit  J/el/r.  ii.  720  f.)  The  inevit- 
able disparity  in  a>;e  which  must  have  existed  be- 
tween the  liUsene  of  Josephus  and  Antipas,  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  to  say  nothing  of  other  dif- 
ficulties, puts  the  former  of  their  suppositions  out 
of  the  question. 

The  precise  interest  which  led  Luke  to  recall  the 
Hennlian  connection  is  not  certain.  Meyers  sug- 
gestion, that  it  may  have  been  the  contrast  lietween 
the  early  relationship  and  JIanaen's  later  C/iristiitn 
position  (though  he  makes  it  of  the  first  only), 
applies  to  one  sense  of  aivrpotpo^  as  well  as  the 
other.  A  far-fetched  motive  need  not  be  sought. 
I",ven  such  a  casual  relation  to  the  great  Jewish 
family  of  the  age  (wliether  it  was  that  of  a  foster- 
brother  or  a  coiiipanion  of  princes)  was  peculiar 
and  interesting,  and  would  be  mentioned  without 
any  special  olject  merely  as  a  part  of  the  individual's 
history.  Walch's  citations  show  that  cvvTpo(l>os, 
as  usedof  such  intimacies  (a-vyTpo(piai),  was  a  title 
greatly  esteemed  among  the  ancients;  that  it  was 
often  borne  through  life  as  a  sort  of  projier  name: 
and  was  recounte<l  among  the  honors  of  tlie  e|iitaph 
ftft«r  death.  It  is  found  repeatedly  on  ancient 
monuments. 

It  may  be  added  that  ISIanaen,  as  a  resident  in 
Palestine  (he  may  have  been  one  of  Herod's 
courtiers  till  his  banishment  to  (iaul),  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  had  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour's  ministry.  He  must  have  spent  his  youtli 
at  Jerusalem  or  in  that  neii;hborhood ;  and  among 
■  his  recollections  of  tliat  period,  connected  as  he 
was  with  Herod's  fomily,  may  have  been  the  tragic 
scene  of  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem.       H.  B.   H. 

MAN'AHATH  (HTOp  [rest"]:  [Vat.] 
MaxavaBfi;  [I.'om. -0i;  Alex.  Mavaxadf-]  .'ifarui- 
hatli),  a  place  named  in  1  Chr.  viii.  G  only,  in  con- 
nection witli  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  passiige  is  very  obscure,  and  is  not 
made  less  so  by  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.;  but 
the  meaning  proltably  is  that  the  family  of  Ehud, 
the  heads  of  the  town  of  (ielia,  mignited  thence, 
under  the  guidance  of  Naanian,  Ahiah,  and  Gera, 
and  settled  at  Manachath.  Of  the  situation  of 
Manachath  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is  tempt- 
ing to  believe  it  identical  with  the  Menuchah  men- 
tioned, according  to  many  interpreters,  in  Judg. 
XX.  4.'i'>  (in  the  A.  V.  translated  "with  ease"). 
This  has  in  its  favor  the  close  proximity  in  which 
the  place,  if  a  place,  evidently  stood  to  Gibeah, 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Benjamin,  even 


1  *  The  IU-l)ri>\v  (t)mi  of  this  name  ix  the  same  as 
:hat  of  the  ixTKcinul  name  which  followo,  except  the 
ienfrtheni'd  (wniilt  rrnm  ito  brhip;  in  piiune.  II. 

6  The  Tat.  LXX.  Iiim  itrb  Novo. 
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if  not  identical  with  (Jeba.  [.Mi:M<iiAir.  Amer 
e<l.]  Manacliath  is  usually  identified  with  a  plac* 
of  similar  name  in  Judah,  but,  considering  how 
hostile  the  i-elations  of  Judah  and  lienjamin  were 
at  the  earlier  period  of  the  history,  this  idenfifica 
tion  is  dithcult  to  receive.  The  Chaldee  Targum 
adds,  "  in  the  land  of  the  house  of  Esau,"  /.  e.  in 
Edom.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  connect 
the  name  with  that  immediately  following,  and 
read  "  to  the  jilain  or  pasture  of  Naanian."  But 
these  explanations  are  no  less  obscure  than  tiiat 
which  they  seek  to  explain.    [Masaiiethites.] 

G. 
MAN'AHATH  (nTO^  [rest]:  in  Gen. 
XXX vi.  23,  Mo^/axct^:  Alex.  WavvaxaQ:  Manohnt. 
1  (.hr.  i.  40,  naxavie:  [Vat.  ^axavafi'^  Alex. 
MaraxaS:  M^'iKtldtli),  one  of  the  sons  of  ShobaL 
and  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite. 

MANA'HETHITES,  THE  (n^TOl^n, 
i.  e.  tlie  Menuchoth,  and  "i^inDSH,  the  Manachti: 
[in  52,  Uom.  .\lex.  'A/x/navie,  Vat.  Mccyar.]  in  54, 
[Vat.]  T1/S  MaKadei  [b'om.  -Bi]  ;  Alex.  t7?s  Mavad: 
Vulg.  translating,  dimulinm  requietumum).  ''  Half 
the  Manahethites  "  are  named  in  the  genealogies 
of  Judah  as  descended  from  Shobai,  the  lather  of 
Kirjatli-jearini  (1  Chr.  ii.  52  [A.  V.  niarg.  "  Menu- 
chites"j).  and  li.ilf  from  Salma,  the  founder  of 
Bethlehem  (ver.  54).  It  seems  to  be  generally 
accepted  that  the  same  place  is  referred  to  in  each 
passage,  though  why  the  vowels  should  be  so  dif 
ferent —  as  it  will  be  seen  above  they  are  —  is  not 
apparent.  Nor  has  the  writer  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering why  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  rendered 
the  two  diil'ering  Hebrew  words  by  the  same  Eng- 
hsh  one.'^ 

Of  the  situation  or  nature  of  the  place  or  places 
we  have  as  yet  no  knowledge.  The  town  Maxa- 
II A  I'll  naturally  suirgests  itself,  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  identify  a  Benjamite  town  with  a  place 
occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  and  appa- 
rently in  close  connection  with  Bethlehem  and  with 
tlie  house  of  Joab,  the  great  opponent  and  murderer 
of  Abner  the  Benjamite.  It  is  more  probably  iden- 
tical with  Manocho  (tHavoxoi  =  mHStt),  one  of 
the  eleven  cities  which  in  the  LXX.  text  are  in- 
serted between  verses  5'.i  and  GO  of  Josh,  xv.,  Beth- 
lehem l)eing  another  of  the  eleven.  The  writer  of 
the  Targum,  playing  on  the  word  as  if  it  were 
Mhicliiili,  "an  offering,"  reiulers  the  passage  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  52,  "  the  disciples  and  priests  who  looked 
to  the  division  of  the  oti'erings."  His  interpreta- 
tion of  ver.  54  is  too  long  to  quote  here.  See  the 
editions  of  Wilkins  and  Beck,  with  the  learned 
notes  of  the  latter.  G. 

MANASSE'AS  (Mava<7«n'oj :  [Vat.  Aid.] 
.Vlex.  Mavaffffrias ■  .l/"«"s.«.-)  =  MAXA.'i.sKH  3,  of 
the  sons  of  I'ahath  Moab  (1  Esdr.  ix.  31;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  30). 

MANAS'SEH  (ni^D!?,  i.  e.  M'nassheh  [see 
iielow] :  Mavcurav'  M'luosses),  the  eldest  son  of 
.losejili  liy  his  wife  Asenath  the  Egyptian  ((ien.  xli. 
51,  xlvi.  '20).  The  birth  of  the  child  was  the  fira 
thing  which  had   occurred  since  Joseph's  banish- 


c  Tliev  Romctimes  follow  Junius  and  Trcniellius  ■ 
))ut  in  this  |>iu<!<ii);u  thoHO  traii.'liitoni  hnvo  exactly 
i-cTorsiMl  the  A.  v.,  uud  in  both  ctuios  uu  t  le  fom 
Meuuchut 
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aient  from  Canaan  to  alleviate  his  sorrows  and  fill 
ilie  void  left  by  the  father  and  the  brother  he  so 
longed  to  behold,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
eouuiiemorate  his  acquisition  in  the  name  Manas- 
SKH,  "  Forgetting  "  —  "  For  God  hath-uiade-me- 
forget  (nassliani)  all  my  toil  and  all  my  fether's 
house."  Both  he  and  Ephraim  were  born  before 
the  commencement  of  the  famine. 

Whether  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  was  inferior 
in  form  or  promise  to  the  younger,  or  whether  there 
was  any  external  reason  to  justify  the  preference 
of  Jacob,  we  are  not  told.  It  is  only  certain  that 
when  the  youths  were  brought  before  their  aged 
grandfather  to  receive  his  blessing  and  his  name, 
and  be  adopted  as  foreigners"  into  his  family, 
Manasseh  was  degraded,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Joseph,  into  the  second  place.  [Iu'mkaiji,  vol.  i. 
p.  752  ((.]  It  is  the  first  indication  of  the  inferior 
rank  in  the  nation  which  the  tribe  descended  from 
him  afterwards  held,  in  relation  to  that  of  his  more 
fortunate  brother.  But  though,  like  his  grand- 
uncle  Ksau,  Manasseh  had  lost  his  birthright  in 
favor  of  his  younger  brother,  he  received,  as  Esau 
had,  a  blessing  only  inferior  to  the  birthright  itself. 
Like  his  brother  he  was  to  increase  with  the  fer- 
tility of  the  fish''  which  swarmed  in  the  great 
Egyptian  stream,  to  "  become  a  people  and  also  to 
be  great  "  —  the  "  thousands  of  Manasseh,"  no  less 
than  those  of  Ephraim,  indeed  more,  were  to  be- 
come a  proverb  <^  in  the  nation,  his  name,  no  less 
than  that  of  Ephraim,  was  to  be  the  symbol  and  the 
expression  of  the  richest  blessings  for  his  kindred.'' 

At  the  time  of  this  interview  Manasseh  seems  to 
have  been  about  22  years  of  age.  Whether  he 
married  in  Egypt  we  are  not  told.  At  any  rate  the 
names  of  no  wives  or  lawful  children  are  extant  in 
the  lists.  As  if  to  carry  out  most  literally  the  terms 
of  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  the  mother  of  MACHiit, 
his  eldest,  indeed  apparently  his  only  son  —  who 
was  really  the  foimdation  of  the  "  thousands  of 
Manasseh"  —  was  no  regular  wife,  but  a  Syrian  or 
Aramite  concubine  (1  Chr.  vii.  1-1),  possibly  a  pris- 
oner in  some  predatory  expedition  into  Palestine, 
like  that  in  which  the  sons  of  Ephraim  lost  their 
lives  (1  Chr.  vii.  21).  It  is  recorded  that  the  chil- 
dren of  INIachir  were  embraced  «  by  Joseph  before 
his  death,  but  of  the  personal  history  of  the  patri- 
arch Manasseh  himself  no  trait  whatever  is  given 
in  the  Bible,  either  in  the  Pentateuch  or  in  the 
curious  records  preserved  in  1  Chronicles.  The  an- 
cient .Jewish  traditions  are,  however,  less  reticent. 
According  to  them  ISIanasseh  was  the  steward  of 
Joseph's  house,  and  the  interpreter  who  intervened 


"  This  seoms  to  tbllow  from  the  expressions  of  xlviii. 
5  iinJ  9  :  "  Tliy  two  sons  who  were  born  unto  thee  in 
the  Ueud  of  Ejrypt "'  —  "  My  sons  whom  Uo(i  hath  jiiven 
we  ill  this  place,"  and  from  the  solemn  invocation 
over  them  of  Jacob's  "  name,"'  and  the  "  names  ''  of 
Abniham  and  Isatic  (ver.  16).  combined  with  the  fact 
of  .losoph  having  married  an  Egyptian,  a  person  of 
diJerent  race  from  his  own.  The  .lewisU  commentjitors 
overcome  the  difflculty  of  Joseph's  marrying  an  entire 
foreigner,  by  a  tradition  that  Asenath  was  the  daughter 
of  Dinib  and  Shechem.  Sue  Targum  Pseudojon.  on 
Gen.  xli.  45. 

b  <'  And  like  fish  become  a  multitude."  Such  is 
the  literal  rendering  of  the  words  "ZTV^  '^S'!")')  (*3en. 
clviii.  16),  which  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  are  ''■  grow 
hito  a  multitude."  The  sense  is  preserved  in  the 
margin.  The  expression  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
'hat  which  is  to  this  day  ono  of  the  most  ch;\racteristio 
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between  Joseph  and  his  brethren  at  their  inter>iew; 
and  the  extraordinary  strength  which  he  displajeil 
in  the  struggle  with  and  binding  of  Simeon,  fir^ 
caused  Judah  to  suspect  that  the  apparent  Egyp- 
tians were  really  his  own  flesh  and  blood  (see  Tar- 
gums  Jerusalem  and  Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  xlii.  2-3, 
xliii.  15 ;  also  the  quotations  in  Weil's  BibL  Legends^ 
p.  88  nute). 

The  position  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  during  the 
march  to  Canaan  was  with  Ephraim  and  Benjamin 
on  the  west  side  of  the  sacred  Tent.  The  standard 
of  the  three  sons  of  Rachel  was  the  figure  of  a  boy 
with  the  inscription,  "  The  cloud  of  Jehovah  rested 
on  them  until  they  went  forth  out  of  the  camp  " 
(Targ.  Pseudojon.  on  Num.  ii.  18).  The  Chief  of 
the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  was 
Gamaliel  ben-Pedahzur,  and  its  numbers  were  then 
.32,200  (Num.  i.  10,  35,  ii.  20,  21,  vii.  54-59). 
The  numbers  of  Ephraim  were  at  the  same  date 
40,500.  Forty  years  later,  on  the  banks  of  Jordan, 
tiiese  proportions  wereteversed.  Manasseh  had  then 
increased  to  52,700,  while  F^phraim  had  diminished 
to  32,500  (Xum.  xxvi.  34,  37).  On  this  occasion 
it  is  remarkable  that  Manasseh  resumes  his  position 
in  the  catalogue  as  the  eldest  son  of  .loseph.  Po.s- 
silily  this  is  due  to  the  prowess  which  the  tribe  had 
shown  ill  tlie  conquest  of  (jilead,  for  Manasseh  was 
certainly  at  this  time  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  the  tribes.  Of  the  three  who  had  elected  to  re- 
main on  that  side  of  the  Jordan,  Keuben  and  Gad 
had  chosen  their  lot  because  the  country  was  suit- 
able to  their  pastoral  possessions  and  tendencies. 
But  Machir,  Jair,  and  Nobah,  the  sons  of  ISIanas- 
seh,  were  no  shepherds.  They  were  pure  wan-iors, 
who  had  taken  tlie  most  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
quest of  those  provinces  which  up  to  that  time  had 
lieen  conquered,  and  whose  deeds  are  constantly 
referred  to  (Num.  xxxii.  39;  Dent.  iii.  13,  14,  15) 
with  credit  and  renown.  "  Jair  the  son  of  Manas- 
seh took  all  the  tract  of  Argob  .  .  .  sixty  great 
cities"  (Deut.  iii.  14;  4).  "Nobah  took  Kenath 
and  the  daughter-towns  thereof,  and  called  it  after 
his  own  name"  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  "Because 
Machir  was  a  man  of  war,  therefore  he  had  Gilead 
and  Bashan  "  (Josh.  xvii.  1).  The  district  which 
these  ancient  warriors  conquered  was  among  the 
most  difficult,  if  not  the  most  difficult,  in  the  whole 
country.  It  embraced  the  hills  of  Gilead  with 
their  inaceessilile  heights  and  impassable  ravines, 
and  the  almost  impregnable  tract  of  Argob,  which 
derives  its  modern  name  of  Lfjah  from  the  secure 
"  asylum  "  it  affords  to  those  who  take  refuge  within 
its  natural  foftifications.     Had  they  not  remained 


things  in  Egypt.  Certainly,  next  to  the  vast  stream 
itself,  nothing  could  strike  a  native  of  Southern  Pales- 
tine more,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
than  the  abundance  of  its  fish. 

c  The  word  "  thousand  "  C^^Si),  in  the  sense  ol 
"  family,"  seems  to  be  more  trequently  applied  to 
Manasseh  than  to  any  of  the  other  tribes.  See  Deut. 
xxxiii.  17,  and  compare  Judg.  vi.  15,  where  '■  family  " 
should  be  "  thousand  "  —  "  my  thousand  is  the  poor 
one  in  Manasseh  ;  "  and  1  Chr.  xii.  20. 

d  The  Targum  Pseudojon.  on  xlviii.  20  seems  to 
Intimate  that  the  words  of  that  verse  were  used  as 
part  of  the  formula  at  the  rite  ot  circumcision.  They 
do  not,  however,  appear  in  any  of  the  accounts  of  that 
ceremony,  as  given  by  Buxtorf  and  others,  that  thi 
writer  has  been  able  to  discover. 

e  The  Targum  characteristically  aays  circumtiKd 
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in  the^  wild  and  inaccessible  districts,  Imt  lia<l 
gone  forward  and  taken  their  lot  witli  tl:e  rest, 
who  shall  say  what  changes  nii<;lit  not  iiave  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  nation,  throujili  the 
presence  of  such  energetic  and  warlike  spirits  ? 
I  he  few  personagejj  of  eminence  whom  we  can  with 
ceruiinty  identify  as  Manassites,  such  as  Gideon 
and  Jephthah  —  for  Elijah  and  others  may  with 
equal  proljal)ility  have  belonged  to  the  nei^hborini,' 
tribe  of  Gad  —  were  among  tlie  most  rtUiarkable 
characters  that  Israel  produced.  Gideon  was  in 
fact  "  the  greiiteot  of  the  judges,  and  his  children 
all  but  established  hereditary  monarchy  in  their 
own  line"  (Stanley,  «.  <J'  P.  p.  2;J0).  But  with 
the  one  exception  of  Gideon  the  warlike  tendencies 
of  ilanasseh  seem  to  ha\e  l)een  confined  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan.  There  they  throve  exceedingly, 
pushing  their  way  northward  over  the  rich  plains 
of-fauldii  and  Jtdur — the  Gaulanitis  and  ltura?a 
of  the  lioman  period  —  to  the  foot  of  Mount  ller- 
mon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  At  (te  lime  of  the  corona- 
tion of  David  at  Hebron,  while  the  western  Manas- 
seh  sent  18,000,  and  Kpln-aim  itself  20,800,  the 
east«iii  .Manasseh,  with  Gad  and  lieiiben,  mustered 
to  the  number  of  120,000,  thoroughly  armed  — a 
remarkable  demonstration  of  streuKtii,  still  more 
remarkable  when  we  remember  the  fact  that  Saul's 
house,  with  the  great  Abner  at  its  head,  was  then 
residing  at  Mahanaim  on  the  border  of  Manasseh 
and  Gad.  But,  though  thus  outwardly  prosperous, 
a  similar  fat€  awaited  them  in  the  end  to  that  which 
belell  Gad  and  Heubeii;  they  gradually  assimilated 
themselves  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  — 
they  "  transgressed  against  the  God  of  their  fatheis, 
and  went  a-whoring  after  the  gods  of  the  people  of 
the  land  whom  (iod  destroyed  before  them  "  (?/;. 
25).  They  relinquished  too  the  settled  mode  of  life 
and  the  defined  limits  which  befitted  the  members 
of  a  federal  nation,  and  gradually  became  Bedouins 
of  the  wilderness,  spreading  themselves  over  the 
vast  deserts  which  lay  between  tiie  allotted  posses 
sioiis  of  their  tribe  and  the  Euphrates,  and  which 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  the  hunting- 
grounds  and  pastures  of  the  wild  Hagarit«s  of 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab  (1  Chr.  v.  10,  22).  On 
them  first  descended  the  piuiisliment  which  was 
ordained  to  be  the  inevitalile  consequence  of  such 
misdoing.  They,  first  of  all  Israel,  were  carried 
away  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  settled  in  the 
Assyrian  territories  {ib.  2G).  The  connection, 
however,  between  east  and  west  had  l)een  kept  up 
to  a  certain  degree.  In  lietli-shean,  the  most  east- 
erly city  of  the  cis-Jordanic  Man.wsseh,  the  two 
portions  all  but  joined.  David  had  judges  or  offi- 
cers there  for  all  matters  sacred  and  secular  (1  (jhr. 
xxvi.  32);  and  Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  Ben- 
Geber,  ruled  over  the  towns  of  .Jair  and  the  whole 
district  of  Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13),  and  transmitted 
their  productions,  doubtless  not  without  their  peo- 
ple, to  the  court  of  Jerusalem. 

The  genealogies  of  the   tribe   are  presened    in 

o  If  this  is  correct.  It  may  probably  furnish  the  clew 
to  tke  real  nic.initifr  of  tlic  difncult  iillusion  to  Gileud 
In  .ludK-  vii.  3.     [Sco  p.  920V] 

''  '■  IWthsau  ia  Munasseh  "  (llap-Parchl,  In  Asher's 
R  nfT.  vn). 

••  The  imiiie  of  AsilER.  a»  attached  to  a  town,,indo- 
pendi-iit  of  the  tribe,  waa  overlooked  by  the  writer  nt 

ttic  proper  time  ("Itt'S  :  ATjAavofl  :  Alex.  A<r>)p  : 
Ain.)  It  is  mentioned  in  JoHh.  xvii.  7  only  as  the 
Itortlng-ijoint — evidently  at  lt«  unntcrn  end  —  of  tha 
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Xum.  xx\i.  28- J4;  Josh.  xvii.  1,  &c.\  and  1  Chr. 
vii.  1-1-10.  But  it  seems  inqMssible  to  unravel 
these  so  as  to  ascertain  for  instance  which  of  the 
families  remained  east  of  Jordan,  and  which  ad- 
vanced to  the  west.  From  the  fact  that  Abi-ezer 
(the  family  of  Gideon),  Hepher  (possibly  Ophrah. 
the  native  place  of  the  same  hero),  and  Shecheni 
(the  well-known  city  of  the  Bene- Jo.seph )  all  occur 
anion;;  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Gilead  the  son  of 
•Machir,  it  seems  probable  that  Gilead.  whose  name 
is  so  Ultimately  connected  with  the  eastern,  was 
also  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  western  half 
of  the  tribe." 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  position  of 
the  territory  allotted  to  the  western  half.  In  Josh, 
xvii.  14-18,  a  passage  usually  regarded  by  critics 
as  an  exceedingly  ancient  dfxiument,  we  find  the 
two  trilies  of  Joseph  complaining  that  only  one 
jwrtion  had  "been  allotted  to  them,  namely.  Mount 
lOphraiin  (ver.  15),  and  that  they  could  not  ex- 
tend into  the  plains  of  Jordan  or  ICsdraelon,  because 
those  districts  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  scoured  by  their  chariots.  In  reply 
.loshua  advises  them  to  go  up  into  the  forest  (ver. 
15,  A.  \ .  "  wood  ")  — into  the  mountain  which  is 
a  forest  (ver.  18).  This  mountain  clothed  with 
forest  can  surely  be  nothing  but  Cakmkl,  the 
'■  mountain  "  closely  adjoining  tlie  portion  of 
Epbraim,  whose  richness  of  wood  was  so  proverbial. 
And  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  the 
majority  of  the  towns  of  Manasseh  —  which  as  the 
weaker  portion  of  tlfe  tribe  would  naturally  be 
pusiied  to  seek  its  fortunes  outside  the  limits  origi- 
nally iiestowed  —  were  actually  on  the  slopes  either 
of  (  iiiiiiel  itself  or  of  the  contiguous  ranges.  Thus 
Taa.nac  11  and  Megiddo  were  on  the  northern 
spurs  of  Carmel;  iRiJiAM  appears  to  have  Wn  on 
the  eastern  continuation  of  the  range,  somewhere 
near  the  jire-sent  Jtnin.  En-doh  was  on  the  slopes 
of  the  so-called  "Little  Hernion."  The  two  re- 
maining towns  mentioned  as  bckjngiiig  to  Manas- 
seh formed  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  limits 
of  the  tribe;  the  one,  Betii-siikan ''  (Josh  xvii. 
1 1 ),  was  in  the  hollow  of  the  Glior,  or  Jordan- 
Valley;  the  other.  Dor  {Hj'kI.),  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  sheltered  l)eliind  the  range  of 
Carmel,  and  immediately  opiwsite  the  Iduff  or 
shoulder  which  forms  its  highest  point.  The  whole 
of  these  cities  are  specially  mentioned  as  standing 
in  the  allotments  of  other  tribes,  though  inhabited 
l>y  Manasseli;  and  this,  with  the  alisence  of  any 
attempt  to  define  a  limit  to  the  jwssessions  of  the 
trilie  on  the  north,  looks  as  if  noljoundary-line  had 
existed  on  that  side,  but  as  if  the  territory  faded  oflf 
gradually  into  those  of  the  two  contiguous  friiies 
from  whom  it  had  borrowed  its  fairest  cities,  (^n 
the  south  side  the  l)Oundary  between  Mannssdi  and 
Ephraim  is  more  definitely  descrilied,  and  may  lie 
generally  traced  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  W- 
gan  on  the  east  in  the  terriiory  of  Issjichar  (xvii. 
10)  at  a  place  called  Ashek,*  (ver.  7)  now  Yash; 


bound.'iry  line  scparnting  Ephraim  and  ManaiiReh.  It 
CHiiiiot  have  l>een  at  any  great  distance  from  Slieehem, 
iK'cnuse  tlu;  next  point  tn  the  boundary  is  "the  Mich- 
iiietliath  lacing  Shecliem."  Hy  Ku.^ebiu.i  and  .leronie, 
in  the  Oiiitmnstiron  {^ttli  vore  "  Aser  "),  it  is  mentioned, 
evidently  troni  aetlial  knowledge,  as  still  retaining  lt« 
name,  and  lying  on  the  high  road  from  Neapoli."  ( A'lft- 
/)/,«),  that  is  ."hechem,  to  Srythopoll.'"  ( />V/«in),  th« 
ancient  IJ.-th-shean.  fifteen  IJonian  n.iles  from  th« 
former.      In  the  limrrarium   Hi'rot.  (687)  It  occiLA 
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42  miles  N.  !*;.  of  A'ublus.  Thence  it  ran  to  Mich- 
iiietliah,  described  as  facing  .Sliecliem  (Xablih), 
though  now  unknown;  tlien  went  to  tiie  right,  /.  e. 
apparently  '•  northward,  to  the  spring  of  Tappuah, 
also  unknown ;  there  it  fell  in  with  the  watercourses 
Df  the  torrent  Kanah  —  probahlj  the  Nalir  Falidk 
—  along  which  it  ran  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  indications  of  the  history  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Manasseh  took  very  little  part  in  public 
affairs.  They  either  left  all  that  to  Ephraini,  or 
were  so  flxr  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  nation 
as  to  have  little  interest  in  what  was  taking  place. 
That  they  attended  David's  coronation  at  Hebron 
has  already  been  mentioned.  When  his  rule  was 
estalilished  over  all  Israel,  each  half  had  its  distinct 
ruler  —  the  western,  .loel  ben-Pedaiah,  the  eastern, 
Iddo  ben-Zechariah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2Q,  21).  i'rom 
this  time  the  eastern  JNIanasseh  fades  entirely  from 
our  view,  and  the  western  is  hardly  kept  before  us 
by  an  occasional  mention.  Such  scattered  notices 
as  we  do  find  have  almost  all  reference  to  the  part 
taken  by  members  of  the  tribe  in  the  reforms  of  the 
good  kings  of  Judah  —  the  Jehovah-revival  under 
Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  1))  —  the  Passover  of  Hezekiah 
(xxx.  1, 10,  11,  18),  and  the  subsequent  enthusiasin 
against  idolatry  (xxxi.  1), —  the  iconoclasms  of 
Josiah  (xxxiv.  01,  and  his  restoration  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Temple  (ver.  9).  It  is  gratifying  to 
reflect  that  these  notices,  faint  and  scattered  as 
they  are,  are  all  colored  with  good,  and  exhibit 
none  of  the  repulsive  traits  of  that  most  repulsive 
heathenism  into  which  other  tribes  of  Israel  fell. 
It  may  have  been  at  some  such  time  of  revival, 
whether  brought  about  by  the  invitation  of  Jadah, 
or,  as  the  title  in  the  LXX.  would  impl3-,  by  the 
dread  of  invasion,  that  Ps.  Ixxx.  was  composed. 
Hut  on  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  Benjamin 
as  in  alliance  with  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  points 
to  an  earlier  date  than  the  disruption  of  the  two 
"kingdoms.  Whatever  its  date  m.ay  prove  to  be, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  of  the 
psalm  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  Josepli. 

A  positive  connection  between  Jlanasseh  and 
Benjamin  is  implied  in  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr. 
vii.,  where  Machir  is  said  to  have  m,arried  into  the 
family  of  Huppim  and  Shuppim,  chief  houses  in 
the  latter  tribe  (ver.  15).  No  record  of  any  such 
relation  appears  to  have  been  yet  discovered  in  the 
historical  books,  nor  is  it  directly  alluded  to  except 
in  the  genealogy  just  quoted.  But  we  know  that  a 
connection  existed  between  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  the  town  of  JabeshGilead,  inasmuch  as  from 
that  town  were  procured  wives  for  four  hundred 
out  of  the  six  hundred  Benjaniites  who  survived 
the  slaughter  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xxi.  12);  and  if 
.labesh-Gilead  was  a  town  of  Manasseh  —  as  is  very 
probable,  though  the  fact  is  certainly  nowhere  stated 
—  it  does  appear  very  possible  that  this  was  the 
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between  "  civitas  Sciopoli  '"  (('.  e.  Scythopolis)  and  "  civ. 
Neapolis  '•  as  "  Aser,  ubi  fuit  villa  Job."  \Vliere  it 
lay  then,  it  lies  still.  Exactly  in  this  position  M.  Van 
lie  Velde  {Syr.  and  Pal.  ii.  338)  has  discovered  a  village 
called  Kwir,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  plain  or  basin, 
surrounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  mountains,  but 
5n  the  east  sloping  away  into  a  Wa'li/  called  the  Salt 
Valley,  which  forms  a  near  and  direct  descent  to  the 
Jordan  Valley.  The  road  from  Nabtiis  to  Beisan  passes 
ay  the  village.  I'orter  {Hlblc.  3i8)  gives  the  name 
IS  Tei/'i'iir. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  important  enough  to 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  its  inhabitants  are  the  AsH- 
jaiTE»,  or  AbUerites  of  2  Sam.  ii.  9. 


relationship  referred  to  in  the  geneilogies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  narrr.ative  two-third* 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  must  have  been  directly 
descended  from  iNIanasseh.  Possibly  we  have  here 
an  explanation  of  the  apparent  connection  between 
King  Saul  and  the  people  of  Jabesh.  No  appeal 
could  have  been  more  forcible  to  an  oriental  chief- 
tain than  that  of  his  blood-relations  when  threr>t- 
ened  with  extermination  (1  Sam.  xi.  4,  5),  while  no 
duty  was  more  natural  than  that  which  they  in 
their  turn  performed  to  bis  remains  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
11).  G. 

MANAS'SEH  (n^aip  [see  abo^•e]  :  Ma^aff- 
aris-  .Uiinatises),  the  thirteenth  king  of  ,ludah. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch  is  longer  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  house  of  D.avid.  There  is  none 
of  which  we  know  so  little.  In  part,  it  may  be, 
this  was  the  direct  result  of  the  character  and 
policy  of  the  man.  In  part,  doubtless,  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  following 
generation  looked  back  upon  it  as  the  period  of 
lowest  degradation  to  which  their  country  had  ever 
fallen.  Chroniclers  and  prophets  pass  it  over,  gath- 
ering from  its  horrors  and  disasters  the  great,  broad 
lessons  in  which  ■  they  saw  the  foot-prints  of  a 
righteous  retribution,  the  tokens  of  a  Uivine  com- 
passion, and  then  they  avert  their  eyes  and  will  see 
and  say  no  more.  Tliis  is  in  itself  significant.  It 
gives  a  meaning  and  a  value  to  every  flict  which 
has  escaped  the  sentence  of  oblivion.  The  very 
reticence  of  the  historians  of  the  0.  T.  shows  how 
free  they  were  from  the  rhetorical  exaggeration* 
and  '  inaccuracies  of  a  later  age.  The  struggle  of 
opposing  worships  must  have  been  as  fierce  under 
Manasseh  as  it  was  under  Aiitiochus,  or  Decius,  or 
Diocletian,  or  Mary.  Men  must  have  sufteied  and 
died  in  that  struggle,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  and  yet  no  contrast  can  be  greater  than 
that  between  the  short  notices  in  Kings  and  Chron- 
icles, and  the  martyrologies  which  belong  to  those 
other  periods  of  persecution. 

'i'he  birth  of  Manasseh  is  fi.xed  twelve  years 
before  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  b.  c.  710  (2  K.  xxi. 
1 ).  We  must,  therefore,  infer  either  that  there  had 
been  no  heir  to  the  throne  up  to  that  comparatively 
late  period  in  his  reign,  or  that  any  that  had  been 
born  had  died,  or  that,  as  sometimes  happened  in 
the  succession  of  Jewish  and  other  eastern  kings, 
the  elder  son  was  passed  over  for  the  yoimger. 
There  are  reasons  which  make  the  lornier  the  more 
probable  alternative.  The  exceeding  liitterness  of 
Hezekiah's  sorrow  at  the  threatened  approach  of 
death  (2  K.  xx.  2,  3;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24;  Is.  xxxviii. 
l-'-i)  is  more  natural  if  we  think  of  him  as  sink- 
ing under  the  thought  that  he  was  dying  childless, 
leaving  no  heir  to  his  work  and  to  his  kingdom. 
When,  a  Uttle  later,  Isaiah  warns  him  of  tlie  cap- 


Van  de  Velde  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  the 
spot  on  which  the  ilidianites  encamped  when  surprised 
by  Gideon  ;  but  that  was  surely  further  to  the  north, 
nearer  the  spring  of  Charod  and  the  plain  of  Esdra- 
elou. 

«  The  rii^ht  (^^CTl)  is  generally  taken  to  sig- 
nify the  South  ;  and  so  Keil  understands  it  in  th« 
place  :  but  it  seems  more  consonant  with  common 
sense,  and  also  with  the  probable  course  of  the  bound* 
ary  —  which  could  hardly  have  gone  south  of  Shechem 
—  to  take  it  as  the  right  of  the  person  tracing  tbi« 
line  from  East  to  West,  i.  e.  Nortj. 
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Uvity  and  s^.iiiue  which  will  fall  or  his  children,  he 
ipeaks  of  those  children  as  jet  future  (2  K.  xx.  18). 
This  circumstance  will  explain  one  or  two  facts 
in  the  contemporary  history.  Hezckiah,  it  would 
seem,  recoverini;  from  his  sickness,  anxious  to  avoid 
the  danger  that  liad  threatened  him  of  leaving  his 
kingdom  without  an  heir,  mairies,  at  or  about  this 
time,  llephzibah  (2  K.  xxi.  1),  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  citizens  or  princes  of  Jerusalem  (.loseph.  Ant. 
X.  3,  §  1).  The  prophets,  we  may  well  imagine, 
would  welcome  tlie  prospect  of  a  successor  named 
by  a  king  who  had  been  so  true  and  faithful. 
Isaiah  (in  a  passage  clearly  belonging  to  a  later 
date  th.m  the  early  portions  of  the  book,  and  appar- 
ently suggested  by  some  conspicuous  marriage),  with 
his  characteristic  fondness  for  tracing  auguries  in 
names,  finds  in  that  of  the  new  queen  a  prophecy 
of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  glories 
of  Jerusalem  (Is.  Ixii.  4,  5;  conip.  Ulunt,  Scr'qjtural 
Coincid.  I'art  iii.  5).  The  city  also  should  be  a 
Hephzibah,  a  delightsome  one.  As  the  bridegroom 
rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  would  Jehovah  rejoice 
over  his  people."  The  child  that  is  born  ft-oni 
this  union  is  called  Manasseh.  This  name  too  is 
strangely  significant.  It  appears  nowhere  else  in 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  only 
associations  connected  with  it  were,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  tribe  which  was  all  but  the  most  powerful 
of  the  hostile  kingdom  of  Israel.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  so  singular  and  unlikely  a  choice?  The 
answer  is,  that  tlie  name  embodied  what  had  been 
for  years  the  clierislied  olyect  of  Hezekiah's  policy 
and  hope.  To  take  advantage  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  rival  kingdom  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  anarchy 
in  which  its  provinces  had  been  left,  to  gather 
round  him  the  remnant  of  the  jiopulation,  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  worship  and  faitli  of  their  fathers, 
this  had  l>een  the  second  step  in  his  great  national 
reformation  (2  ('hr.  xxx.  6).  It  was  at  least  par- 
tially successful.  "  Divers  of  Asher,  Aftinasseli,  and 
Zebulun,  humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jeru- 
salem." They  were  there  at  the  great  passover. 
The  work  of  destroying  idols  went  on  in  ICphraim 
and  Maiwsseh  as  well  as  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1). 
NV'hat  could  be  a  more  accejjtable  pledge  of  his 
desire  to  receive  the  fugitives  as  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  his  own  subjects  than  that  he  sliould  give 
to  the  heir  to  his  throne  the  name  in  which  one  of 
their  tri!)es  exulted  ?  What  could  better  show  the 
desire  to  let  all  past  discords  and  oHenses  be  for- 
gotten than  the  name  which  was  itself  an  amnesty  V 
(Gesenius.) 

The  last  ^twelve  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  were 
not,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  those  which 
were  likely  to  influence  for  good  the  character  of 
his  successor.  His  jwlicy  had  succeeded.  He  had 
thrown  off  the  joke  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which 
Ahaz  had  accepted,  had  defiwl  his  armies,  had  l>een 
delivered  from  extremest  danger,  and  had  made 
himself  the  head  of  an  independent  kingdom,  re- 
ceiving tril)ute  from  neighboring  princes  instead 
of  paying  it  to  the  great  king,  the  king  of  .Vssyria. 
Hut  he-Koes  a  step  further.  Not  content  with 
indeiiendence,  he  enters  on  a  policy  of  aggression. 
He  contracts  an  alliance  with  the  rebellious  viceroy 
of  Haliylon  against  their  common  enemy  (2  K.  xx. 
12;  Is.  xxxix.).  He  displays  the  treasures  of  his 
kingdom  to  the  ambassadors,  in  the  belief  that  that 
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will  show  them  how  powerful  an  aLy  be  can  pruvt 
himself.  Isaiah  protested  against  this  step,  but  th« 
ambition  of  being  a  great  potentate  continued,  and 
it  was  to  the  results  of  this  ambition  that  the  boy 
Manasseh  succeeded  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  ac- 
cession aju^ears  to  have  been  the  signal  for  an  entire 
change,  if  not  in  the  foreign  policy,  at  any  rate  in 
the  religious  administration  of  the  kingdom.  At 
so  early  an  age  he  can  scarcely  have  been  the 
siwntiuieous  author  of  so  great  an  alteration,  and 
we  may  infer  accordingly  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  idolatrous,  or  Ahaz  party,  which  had  been 
repressed  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiali,  but  had 
all  along,  like  the  liomislv  clergy  under  I'-dward  VI. 
in  luigland,  looked  on  the  reform  with  a  sullen 
acquiescence,  and  thwarted  i,t  when  they  dared. 
The  change  which  the  king's  measures  brought 
about  w<is  after  all  superficial.  The  idolatry  which 
was  publicly  discountenanced,  was  practiced  pri- 
vately (Is.  i.  29,  ii.  20,  l.xv.  3).  The  priests  and 
the  prophets,  in  spite  of  their  outward  orthodoxy, 
were  too  often  little  better  than  licentious  drunk- 
ards (Is.  xxviii.  7).  The  nobles  of  Judah  kept  the 
new  moons  and  Sabbaths  mucli  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  France  kept  their  Lents,  when  Louis  XIV. 
had  made  devotion  a  court  ceremonial  (Is.  i.  13, 
14).  There  are  signs  that  even  among  the  king's 
highest  officers  of  state  there  was  one,  Shebna  the 
scrilie  (Is.  xxxvii.  2),  the  treasurer  (Is.  xxii.  15) 
"over  the  house,"  whose  policy  was  simply  that 
of  a  selfish  ambition,  himself  possibly  a  tbreigner 
(comp.  IJlunt's  Scn'/>t.  Cviiic.  iii.  4),  and  whom 
Isaiah  saw  through  and  distrusted.  It  was,  more- 
over, the  traditional  policy  of  "  the  i)rinces  of 
Judah"  (comp.  one  remarkaljle  instance  in  the 
reign  of  Joash,  2  Chr.  xxiv.  17)  to  favor  foreign 
alliances  and  the  toleration  of  foreign  worship, 
as  it  was  that  of  the  true  priests  and  prophets 
to  jirotest  against  it.  It  woidd  seem,  accord- 
ingly, as  if  they  urged  upon  the  young  king 
tliat  scheme  of  a  close  alliance  with  Babylon  which 
Isauih  had  condenmed,  and  as  tlie  natural  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  adoption,  as  far  as  jiossible,  of 
its  worship,  aijd  that  of  other  nations  whom  it  was 
desirable  to  conciliate.  The  morbid  desire  for 
widening  the  range  of  their  knowledge  and  pene- 
trating into  the  mysteries  of  other  systems  of  belief, 
may  [)ossibly  have  contributed  now,  as  it  had  done 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  to  increase  the  evil  (Jer.  ii. 
10-2.J;  Kwald,  OescL  hi:  iii.  GG6).  The  result 
was  a  debasement  which  had  not  been  equaled  even 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  uniting  in  one  centre  the 
aliominations  which  elsewhere  existed  separately. 
Not  content  with  sanctioning  their  presence  in  the 
Holy  City,  as  Solomon  and  Kehoboam  had  done, 
he  defiled  with  it  the  Sanctuary  itself  (2  t'hr.  xxxiii. 
4).  The  worship  thus  introduced  was,  as  has  lieen 
said,  predominantly  Habylonian  in  its  character. 
"  He  obsened  times,  and  used  enchantments,  and 
used  witchcraft,  and  dealt  with  a  familiar  spirit, 
and  with  wizards"  {iOid.  ver.  G).  The  worship  of 
"the  host  of  heaven,"  which  each  man  celebrated 
for  himself  on  the  roof  of  his  own  house,  took  the 
place  of  that  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  (2  K. 
xxiii.  12;  Is.  Ixv.  3,  11;  Zej.h.  i.  5;  Jer.  viii.  2, 
six.  13,  xxxii.  20).  With  this,  however,  there  wai 
associated  the  old  Moleeh  worship  of  the  .Ammo- 
nites. The  fires  were  rekindled  in  the  Valley  of 
15en-Hinnoni.  Tojiliet  was  (for  the  first  time, 
i  app.arently)  built  into  a  stately  fabric  (2  K.  xvi.  S- 
I  Is.  xxx.  33,  as  compared  with  Jer.  vii  31,  x  x.  ^ 
I  Lwald,  Giscli.  Jsr.  iii.  607).     I'ven  the  king's  sons 
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instead  of  being  presented  to  Jelio\'ali,  received  a 
horrilde  fire-baptism  dedicating  them  to  Molech  (2 
Uhr.  xxxiii.  (j),  while  others  were  actually  slaugh- 
tered (Ez.  xxiii.  37,  39).  The  Baal  and  Ashtaroth 
ritual,  which  had  been  imported  under  Solomon, 
from  the  Phoenicians,  was  revived  with  fresh  splen- 
dor, and  in  the  worship  of  the  "  (^ueen  of  heaven," 
fixed  its  roots  deep  into  the  hal)its  of  the  people 
(.ler.  vii.  18).  Worse  and  more  horrible  than  all, 
the  Asherah,  the  image  of  Astarte,  or  the  obscene 
symbol  of  a  phallic  worship  (comp.  Ashehah,  and 
in  addition  to  the  authorities  there  cited,  Mayer, 
De  Reform.  Jusite,  etc.,  in  the  T/its.  thwl.  pldlul. 
Amstel.  1701),  was  seen  in  the  house  of  which 
Jeho\ah  had  said  that  He  would  there  put  His 
Name  for  ever  (2  K.  xxi.  7).  All  this  was  accom- 
panied by  the  extremest  moral  degratlation.  The 
worship  of  those  old  l'".astern  religions  has  been  well 
described  as  a  kind  of  "  sensuous  intoxication," 
simply  sensuous,  and  therefore  associated  inevitably 
with  a  fiendish  cruelty,  leading  to  the  utter  annihi- 
lation of  the  spiritual  life  of  men  (Hegel,  Pliilna. 
of  History,  i.  3).  So  it  was  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
days  of  Manasseh.  Kival  priests  (the  Chemaiim 
of  Zeph.  i.  4)  were  consecrated  for  this  hideous 
worship.  Women  dedicating  themselves  to  a  cultus 
like  that  of  the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  wove  hang- 
ings for  the  Asherah,  as  they  sat  there  (Mayer,  cap. 
ii.  §  4).  The  Kadeshim,  in  closest  neighborhood 
with  them,  gave  themselves  up  to  yet  darker  abomi- 
nations (2  K.  xxiii.  7).  The  awful  words  of  Isaiah 
(i.  10)  had  a  terrible  truth  in  them.  Those  to 
whom  he  sijoke  were  literally  "  rulers  of  Sodom  and 
princes  of  Gomorrah."  Every  faith  was  tolerated 
but  the  old  faith  of  Israel.  This  was  abandoned 
and  proscribed.  The  altar  of  .Jehovah  was  displaced 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  16).  The  very  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  removed  from  the  sanctuary  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  3). 
The  sacred  books  of  the  people  were  so  systemati- 
cally destroyed,  that  fifty  years  later,  men  listened 
to  the  liook  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  as  a  newly 
discovered  treasure  (2  K.  xxii.  8).  It  may  well  be, 
accordini^  to  a  .lewish  tradition,  that  this  fanaticism 
of  idolatry  led  Manasseh  to  order  the  name  Jeho- 
vah to  be  erased  from  all  documents  and  inscrip- 
tions (Patrick,  <ul  loc).  All  this  involved  also  a 
S3stematic  violation  of  the  weekly  Sabbatic  rest 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  one  witness  against  a 
merely  animal  life  (Is.  hi.  2,  Iviii.  13).  The  tide 
of  corruption  carried  away  some  even  of  those  who, 
us  priests  and  prophets,  should  have  been  steadfast 
in  resisting  it  (Zeph.  iii.  4;  .ler.  ii. 20,  v.  13,  vi.  13). 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  grief  and  burning 
indignation  of  those  who  continued  fiiithful.  The 
fiercest  zeal  of  Huguenots  in  France,  of  Covenanters 
in  Scotland,  against  the  badges  and  symbols  of  the 
Latin  Church,  is  perhaps  but  a  faint  shadow  of 
that  which  grew  to  a  white  heat  in  the  hearts  of 
the  worshippers  of  ..lehovah.  They  spoke  out  in 
words  of  corresponding  strength.  Evil  was  coming 
on  Jerusalem  which  should  make  the  ears  of  men 
to  tingle  (2  K.  xxi.  12).  The  line  of  Samaria  and 
the  plummet  of  the  house  of  .\hab  should  be  the 
ioom  of  the  Holy  City.  Like  a  vessel  that  had 
jnce  been  full  of  precious  ointment  (comp.  the 
LXX.  aXa^a.<Trf>ov)i  but  had  afterwards  become 
loul,  Jerusalem  should  be  emptied  and  wiped  x>ut, 
and  exposed  to  the  winds  of  heaven  till  it  was 
••leansed  Foremost,  we  may  well  believe,  among 
those  who  thus  bore  their  witness,  was  the  old 
Drophet.  now  bent  with  the  weight  of  fourscore 
■ean.  who  had  in  his  earlier  days  protested  with 
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equal  courage  against  the  crimes  of  the  king'i 
grandfiither.  On  him  too,  according  to  the  old 
.Jewish  tradition,  came  the  first  shock  of  the  perse 
cution.  [Ift.viAil.]  Habakkuk  may  have  shared 
his  martyrdom  (Keil  on  2  K.  xxi.;  but  comp. 
HAn.MvKiJK).  But  the  persecution  did  not  stop 
there.  It  attacked  the  whole  order  of  the  true 
prophets,  and  those  who  followed  them.  Every 
day  witnessed  an  execution  (Joseph.  Anl.  x.  3,  §  1) 
The  slaughter  was  like  that  under  Alva  or  Charles. 
IX.  (2  K.  xxi.  16).  The  martyrs  who  were  faith- 
ful unto  death  had  to  endure  not  torture  only,  but 
the  mocks  and  taunts  of  a  godless  generation  (Is 
Ivii.  1-4).  Long  afterwards  the  remembrance  of 
that  rei^n  of  terror  lingered  in  the  minds  of  men 
as  a  guilt  for  which  nothing  could  atone  (2  K.  xxiv. 
4).  The  persecution,  like  most  other  persecutions 
carried  on  with  entire  singleness  of  purpose,  was 
for  a  time  successful  (.ler.  ii.  30).  The  prophets 
appear  no  more  in  the  long  history  of  Manasseh'a 
reign.  The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
were  crushed  out,  and  tliere  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  chroniclers  left  to  record  this  portion  of  its 
history. 

Ketribution  came-  soon  in  the  natural  sequence 
of  events.  There  are  indications  that  the  neigh- 
boring nations  —  Philistines,  IMoabites,  Ammonites 
—  who  had  been  tributary  under  Hezukiah,  revolted 
at  some  period  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and 
asserted  their  independence  (Zeph.  ii.  4-15;  Jer. 
xlvii.,  xlviii.,  xlix.).  The  B-abylonian  .alliance  bore 
the  fruits  which  had  been  predicted.  Hezekiah  had 
been  too  hasty  in  attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  rebel-prince  against  As93ria.  The  rel>ellion  of 
Merodach-Iialadan  was  crushed,  and  then  the  wrath 
of  the  .\ssyrian  king  fell  on  those  who  had  sup- 
ported him.  [Es.VKH.\i)DON.]  Judsea  was  again 
overrun  by  the  Assyrian  armies,  and  this  time  the 
invasion  was  more  successful  than  that  of  Sen- 
nacher!!).  The  city  apparently  was  taken.  The 
king  himself  was  made  prisoner  and  carried  oft'  to 
Babylon.  There  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he 
repented,  and  his  prajer  was  heard,  and  the  Lord 
delivered  bin)  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  12, 13 ;  comp.  Maurice, 
Prophets  ami  K'uujs,  p.  362). 

Two  questions  meet  us  at  this  point.  (1.)  Have 
we  satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  that  this  state- 
ment is  historically  true?  (2.)  If  >ve  accept  it,  to 
what  period  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  it  to  lie 
assigned?  It  has  Iteen  urged  m  regard  to  (1)  that 
the  silence  of  the  writer  of  the  books  of  Kings  is 
conclusive  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the  narra- 
tive of  2  Chronicles.  In  the  former  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  captivity  or  repentance  or  return. 
The  latter,  it  has  been  said,  yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  pointing  a  moral,  of  making  history  appear 
more  in  harmony  with  his  own  notions  of  the 
Divine  government  than  it  actually  is.  IJis  anxiety 
to  deal  leniently  with  the  successors  of  David  leads 
him  to  invent  at  once  a  reformation  and  the  cap- 
tivity which  is  represented  as  its  cause  (Winer, 
liicb.  9.  v.  Manasseh;  Hosenmiiller,  BM.  Alterih.i. 
2,  p.  131;  Hitzig,  Beyv.  d.  Krilik,  p.  130,  quoted 
by  Keil).  It  will  be  necessary,  in  dealing  with  this 
objection,  to  meet  the  skeptical  critic  on  his  own 
ground.  To  say  that  his  reasoning  contradicts  our 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  historical  books  oi 
Scripture,  and  is  destructive  of  all  reverence  for 
them,  would  involve  a  petitio  pnncipii,  and  how- 
ever strongly  it  may  influence  our  feelings,  we  <ir« 
bound  to  find  another  answer.  It  is  believed  thai 
'■  thai  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.     (1.)  The  silence  of 
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*.  writer  who  sums  up  the  history  of  a  reign  of  55 
years  in  lii  verses  as  to  one  alleged  event  in  it  is 
surely  a  weak  ground  for  refusing  to  accept  that 
*vent  on  the  authority  of  another  historian.  (2.) 
'J'he  omission  is  in  part  explained  by  the  character 
of  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxi.  The  writer  delih- 
erately  turns  away  from  the  history  of  the  days  of 
shame,  and  not  less  from  the  personal  biography  of 
the  king.  He  looks  on  the  reign  only  as  it  con- 
tributed to  the  corruption  and  final  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom,  and  no  after  repentance  was  able  to 
undo  the  mischief  that  had  been  done  at  first. 
(3.)  Still  keeping  on  the  level  of  human  probabil- 
ities, the  cliaracter  of  the  writer  of  2  Chronicles, 
obviously  a  Levite.  and  looking  at  the  facts  of  the 
history  from  the  I.«vite  poLut  of  view,  would  le:id 
hiiu  to  attach  greater  importance  to  a  partial  rein- 
statement of  the  old  ritual  and  to  the  cessation  of 
[Hisecution,  and  so  to  give  them  in  proportion  a 
greater  prominence.  (4. )  There  is  one  peculiarity 
in  the  history  which  is,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  an  undesigned  coincidence,  and  so  con- 
firms it.  The  captains  of  the  host  of  Assyria  take 
Jlanasseh  to  Babylon.  Would  not  a  later  writer, 
inventing  the  story,  have  made  the  Assyrian,  and 
not  the  Babylonian  capital,  the  scene  of  the  cap- 
tivity ;  or  if  tiie  latter  were  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
harmony  with  the  jjrophecy  of  Is.  xxxix.,  have  made 
the  king  of  Babylon  rather  than  of  Assyria  tlie 
captor  ?«  As  it  is,  the  narrative  fits  in,  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  to  the  facts  of  oriental  history. 
The  first  attempt  of  Babylon  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence of  Nineveh  failed.  It  was  crushed  by 
Ksarhaddon  (the  first  or  second  of  that  name; 
comp.  EsAHiiAUDON,  and  Ewald,  Gcsc/i.  Jsr.  iii. 
675),  and  for  a  time  the  Assyrian  king  held  his 
court  at  Baliylon,  so  as  to  effect  more  completely 
the  reduction  of  the  rebellious  province.  There  is 
(5)  tlie  fact  of  agreement  with  the  intervention  of 
the  Assyrian  king  in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  just  at  the  same 
time.  The  king  is  not  named  there,  but  Kzra  iv. 
2,  10,  gives  .Asnappar,  and  this  is  probaldy  only 
anotiier  form  of  Asardanapar,  and  this  =  I'>arhad- 
don  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  07G;  Tob.  i.  21  gives 
Sarchedonus).  The  importation  of  tribes  from 
Eastern  Asia  thus  Incomes  part  of  the  same  policy 
as  the  attack  on  Judah.  On  the  whole,  then,  the 
objection  may  well  be  dismissed  as  frivolous  and 
vexatious.  Like  many  other  difficulties  urged  by 
the  same  school,  it  has  in  it  something  at  once 
captious  and  puerile.  Those  who  lay  undue  stress 
on  them  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  clever  boy  asking 
puzzling  questions,  or  a  sharp  advocate  getting  up 
a  case  against  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  rather 
than  in  that  of  critics  who  have  learnt  how  to 
constnict  a  history  and  to  value  its  materials  rightly 
(comp..Keil,  Comm.  on  2  K.  xxi.).  Ewald,  a  critic 
of  a  nobler  stamp,  whose  fault  is  rather  that  of 
fantastic  reconstruction  than  needless  skepticism 
{Orscli.  /si:  iii.  078),  admits  the  groundwork  of 
truth.  Would  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  it  may  be 
asked,  have  been  recorded  and  preser\ed  if  it  had 
not  been  fulfilled?  Might  not  Manas,seh"s  release 
have  been,  as  Ewald  suggests,  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  death  of  ICsarhaddon  ? 

The  circumstance  just  noticed  enables  us  to  re- 

o  It  m.ty  be  noticed  tbat  this  was  actually  done  In 

later  nporrvphal  tndltions  fsoc  below). 

b  A  roin|mHm>ii  of  tliu  tltwrlptinii  of  those  fortiflca- 
dona  with  Zcph.  i.  10  )?ivf8  ii  KpiK  inl  inU^ro«t  iiml  force 
x>  the  prophet's  norJa.     Mjtnaseeh  had  sCruugtbuuud 
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turn  an  approximate  answer  to  the  other  question. 
The  duration  of  Esarhaddon's  Babylonian  reign  is 
calculated  as  from  n.  c.  080-067 ;  and  Maimsseh'a 
captivity  must  therefore  have  fallen  within  those 
limits.  A  Jewish  tradition  (Seder  01am  Kabba,  c. 
24)  fixes  the  22d  year  of  his  reign  as  the  exact 
date ;  and  tliis,  according  as  we  adopt  the  earlier  or 
the  later  date  of  his  accession,  would  give  b.  c. 
676  or  073. 

The  period  that  followed  is  dwelt  upon  by  the 
writer  of  2  Chr.  as  one  of  a  great  change  for  the 
better.  The  discipline  of  exile  made  the  king  feel 
that  the  gods  whom  he  had  chosen  were  [jowerless 
to  deliver,  and  he  turned  in  his  heart  to  Jehovah, 
the  (Jod  of  his  fathers.  The  compassion  or  death 
of  ICsarhatldon  led  to  his  release,  and  he  returned 
after  some  uncertain  inten-al  of  time  to  Jerusalem. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  his  absence  from  that  city 
had  given  a  breathing-time  to  the  ojjpressed  adhe- 
rents of  the  ancient  creed,  and  possibly  had  brought 
into  prominence,  as  the  provisional  ruler  and  de- 
fender of  the  city,  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the 
party  If  the  prophecy  of  Is.  xxii.  15  received,  na 
it  probably  did,  its  fulfillment  in  Shel)na's  sharing 
the  captivity  of  his  ma.ster,  there  is  nothing  extrav- 
agant in  the  belief  that  we  may  refer  to  the  same 
period  tlie  noble  words  which  speak  of  Eliakim  the 
son  of  llilkiah  as  taking  the  place  which  .Shebna 
should  leave  vacant,  and  rising  up  to  be  "a  father 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  house 
of  Judali,"  having  '•  the  key  of  the  house  of  David 
on  his  shoulder." 

The  return  of  ^lanasseh  was  at  any  rate  followed 
by  a  new  policy.  The  old  faith  of  Israel  was  no 
longer  persecuted.  Foreign  idolatries  were  no  longer 
thrust,  in  all  their  foulness,  into  the  .Sanctuary  itself. 
The  altar  of  the  Lord  was  again  restored,  and  pe^ce- 
offerings  and  thank-offerings  s-acrificed  to  Jehovah 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15,  10).  But  beyond  this  the  refor- 
mation did  not  go.  The  .ark  was  not  restored 
to  its  place.  The  book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah 
remained  in  its  concealment.  Satisfied  with  the 
feeling  th.at  they  were  no  longer  worshii)ping  the 
gods  of  other  nations  by  nauie,  they  went  on  with 
a  mode  of  worship  essentially  idolatrous.  "  The 
people  did  sacrifice  still  in  the  high  places,  but  to 
Jehovah  their  God  only"  {iOid.  ver.  17). 

The  other  facts  known  of  lSIana.sseh's  reign  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  state  of  the  world  round 
him.  The  As.syrian  monarchy  was  tottering  to  its 
fall,  and  the  king  of  Judah  seems  to  have  thought 
that  it  w.as  still  possilile  for  him  to  rule  as  the  liead 
of  a  strong  and  independent  kingdom.  If  he  had 
to  content  himself  with  a  smaller  territory,  he  might 
yet  guard  its  capital  against  attack,  by  a  new  wall 
defending  what  had  been  before  its  weak  side,  "  to 
the  entering  in  of  the  fish-gate,"  and  completing 
the  tower  of  Ophel,''  which  had  been  begun,  with 
a  like  purpose,  by  Jotham  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  3).  Nor 
were  the  preparations  for  defense  limited  to  Jeni- 
salem.  "  He  put  ca])toins  of  war  in  nil  the  fenceil 
cities  of  Judah."'  There  was,  it  must  be  renieni- 
bere<l,  a  si)ecial  rea.son  for  this  attitude,  over  and 
alxjve  that  rttTorded  by  the  condition  of  As.syria. 
I'^ypt  had  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  the  Dodec- 
archy  and  the  Ethiopian  intruders,  and  was  become 


the  city  where  It  wafl  most  open  to  attack.  Zephanlah 
polntK  to  the  defenses,  and  says  that  they  ihiill  nyail 
nothliiK.  It  Is  ui^less  to  trust  in  them  :  "  There  ihat 
1)0  tJie  uoUe  of  a  cry  /rom  ihejith-fatt.^' 
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itrong  aud  aggressive  under  Pgammitichus.  Pusli- 
inff  his  arms  northwards,  he  attacked  the  Philis- 
tines; and  the  twenty-nine  years'  sie^^e  of  Azotus 
must  have  fallen  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  So  far  his  progress  would  not  he 
ituacceptable.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  the  old 
hereditary  enemies  of  Israel,  who  had  lately  grown 
insolent  and  defiant,  meet  with  their  masters. 
About  this  time,  accordingly,  we  find  the  thought 
of  an  Egyptian  alliance  again  beginning  to  gain 
favor.  The  prophets,  and  those  who  were  guided 
by  them,  dreaded  this  more  than  anything,  and 
entered  their  protest  against  it.  Not  the  less, 
however,  from  this  time  forth,  did  it  continue  to 
be  the  favorite  idea  which  took  possession  of  the 
minds  of  the  lay-party  of  the  princes  of  Judah. 
The  very  name  of  Manasseh's  son,  .\mon,  barely  ad- 
mitting a  possible  Hebrew  explanation,  but  identi- 
cal in  form  and  sound  with  that  of  the  great  sun-god 
of  Egypt  (so  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  CG5),  is  probably  an 
indication  of  the  gladness  with  which  the  alliance 
of  I'sammitichus  was  welcomed.  As  one  of  its 
consequences,  it  involved  probably  the  supply  of 
troops  from  Judah  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the 
Egyptian  king.  Without  adopting  Ewalds  hy- 
pothesis that  this  is  referred  to  in  Deut.  xxviii.  68, 
it  is  yet  likely  enough  in  itself,  and  .ier.  ii.  14-16 
seems  to  allude  to  some  such  state  of  things.  In 
return  for  this,  ilanasseh,  we  may  believe,  received 
the  help  of  the  chariots  and  horses  for  which  Egypt 
was  always  famous  (Is.  xxxi.  1).  (Comp.  Aristeas, 
Kpist.  (id  Pliildcr.  in  Havercamp's  Jost-phus,  ii.  p. 
104 ).«  If  this  was  the  close  of  Manasseh's  reign, 
we  can  well  understand  how  to  the  writer  of  the 
books  of  Kings  it  would  seem  hardly  belter  than 
the  beginning,  leaving  the  root-evil  uncured,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  worse  evils  than  itself.  We  can 
understand  how  it  was  that  on  his  death  he  was 
buried  as  Ahaz  had  been,  not  with  the  liurial  of 
a  king,  in  tlie  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  David, 
but  in  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  26),  and 
that,  long  afterwards,  in  spite  of  his  repentance, 
the  Jews  held  his  name  in  abhorrence,  as  one 
of  the  three  kings  (the  other  two  are  .leroboam 
and  .\hab)  who  had  no  part  in  eternal  life  {S'ln- 
hedr.  ch.  xi.  1,  quoted  by  Patrick  on  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
13). 

And  the  evil  was  irreparable.  The  habits  of  a 
sensuous  and  debased  worship  had  eaten  into  the 
life  of  the  people;  aud  though  they  might  be 
repressed  for  -a  time  by  force,  as  in  the  reformation 
of  Josiah,  they  burst  out  again,  when  the  pressure 
was  removed,  with  fresh  violence,  and  rendered  even 
the  zeal  of  the  best  of  the  Jewish  kings  fruitful 
chiefly  in  hypocrisy  and  unreality. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  people  suffered  in  the 
same  degree.  The  persecution  cut  off  all  who, 
trained  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  were  the 
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thinkers  and  teachers  of  the  people.  The  reign  of 
Manasseh  witnessed  the  close  of  the  work  of  Isaiab 
and  Hal)akknk  at  its  beginning,  and  the  youth  of 
Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  at  its  conclusion,  but  no 
prophetic  writings  illumine  that  dreary  half  cen- 
tury of  debasement.*  The  most  fearful  symptom 
of  all,  when  a  prophet's  voice  was  again  heard 
during  the  minority  of  Joeiah,  was  the  atheism 
which,  then  as  in  other  ages,  followed  on  the  con- 
fused adoption  of  a  confluent  polj'theisra  (Zeph.  i. 
12).  It  is  surely  a  strained,  almost  a  fantastic 
hypothesis,  to  assign  (as  ICwdd  does)  to  such  a 
period  two  such  noble  works  as  Deuteronomy  aud 
the  Book  of  Job.  Nor  was  this  dying-out  of  a 
true  faith  the  only  evil.  The  systematic  persecu- 
tio'n  of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  accustorned  the 
people  to  the  horrors  of  a  religious  war;  and  when 
they  in  their  turn  gained  the  ascendency,  they  used 
the  opportunity  with  a  fiercer  sternness  than  had 
been  known  before.  Jehoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  in 
their  reforms  had  been  content  with  restoring  the 
true  wor.^hip  and  destroying  the  instruments  of  the 
false.  In  that  of  Josiah,  the  destruction  extends 
to  the  priests  of  the  high  places,  whom  he  sacrifices 
on  their  own  altars  (2  K.  xxiii.  20). 

But  little  is  added  by  later  tradition  to  the  0.  T. 
narrative  of  Manasseh's  reign.  The  prayer  that 
bears  his  name  among  the  apocryphal  books  can 
hardly,  in  the  absence  of  any  Hebrew  original,  be 
considered  as  identical  with  that  referred  to  in  2 
Chr.  xxxiii.,  and  is  probably  rather  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  work  out  the  hint  there  supplied  than 
the  reproduction  of  an  older  document.  There  are 
reasons,  however,  for  believing  that  there  existed 
at  some  time  or  other,  a  fuller  history,  more  or  less 
legendary,  of  Manasseh  and  his  conversion,  from 
which  the  prayer  may  possibly  have  lieen  an  excerpt 
preserved  for  devotional  purposes  (it  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions)  when 
the  rest  was  rejected  as  worthless.  Scattered  here 
and  there,  we  find  the  disjecta  membra  of  such  a 
work.  Among  the  offenses  of  iManasseh,  the  most 
prominent  is,  that  he  places  in  the  sanctuary  an 
ayaKixa  TeTpanpSawirov  of  Zeus  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
Macacro-Tjs  ;  Ceorg.  Syncellus,  Clirmiograph.  i. 
404).  The  charge  on  which  he  condemns  Isaiab 
to  death  is  that  of  blasphemy,  the  words,  "  I  saw 
the  Lord  "  (Is.  vi.  1)  being  treated  as  a  presumptu- 
ous boast  at  variance  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  20  (Nic.  de 
Lyra,  from  a  Jewish  treatise:  Jibamoth,  quoted  by 
Amama,  in  Crit.  isncri  on  2  K.  xxi.).  Isaiah  is 
miraculously  rescued.  A  cedar  opens  to  receive 
him.  Then  comes  the  order  that  the  cedar  should 
be  sawn  through  (ibid.).  That  \vliich  made  this 
sin  the  greater  \vas,  that  the  king's  mother,  Heph- 
zibah,  was  the  daughter  of  Isaiah.  When  Manas- 
seh was  taken  captive  by  Merodach  and  taken  to 
Babylon  (Suidas),  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and 


a  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  the  letter  of  the  Pseudo-Aristeas.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  (100,000)  who 
had  been  brought  into  Egypt  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Uigus.  "  They,  however,"  he  says,  '-'  were  not  the  only 
lews  there.  Others,  though  not  so  many,  had  come 
m  with  the  Persian.  Before  that, troops  had  been  sent, 
by  viiaie  of  a  treaty  of  alliance,  to  help  Psammitichua 
against  the  Ethiopians.''  The  direct  autliority  of  thi.'! 
writer  is.  of  course,  not  very  great ;  but  the  dhsence 
of  any  motive  for  the  invention  of  such  a  fnot  niakec  it 
probable  that  he  was  following  some  historical  records. 
8«rald,  it  should  be  mentioned,  claims  the  credit  of 
kaTlog  been  the  first  to  discover  th«  bearing  of  this 


fiict  on  the  history  of  Manasseh's  reign.  Another 
indication  that  Ethiopia  was  looked  on,  about  this 
time,  as  among  the  enemies  of  Judah,  may  be  found 
in  Zeph.  ii.  12,  while  in  Zeph.  iii.  10  we  have  a  clear 
statement  of  the  fact  that  a  great  multitude  of  the 
people  had  found  their  way  to  that  remote  country. 
The  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  revolt  of  the  Auto- 
moli  (ii.  30)  indicates  the  necessity  which  led  Psammi- 
tichus  to  gather  mercenary  troops  from  all  quarters  for 
defense  of  that  frontier  of  his  kingdom. 

*  There  is  a  possible  exception  to  this  in  the  exist- 
euce  of  a  prophet  Hozai  (the  Vulg  rendering,  wher« 
the  LXX.  has  toiv  bpiovriav,  and  the  A.  V.  "the  seers ' 
(.3  Ciir.  xxxiii.  19) ;  but  nothing  else  is  known  of  him 
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fed  daily  with  a  scanty  allowance  of  bran-bread  and 
water  mixed  with  vinegar.  Then  came  iiis  con- 
demnation. He  was  encased  in  a  brazen  image 
(the  description  suggests  a  piniisliment  like  that 
of  the  bull  of  I'erillus),  but  he  reju-nted  and  prayed, 
Rnd  the  image  clave  asunder,  and  he  escaped  (Suidas 
"wid  Georg.  Syncellus).  Then  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
lalem  and  lived  righteously  and  justly. 

K.  11.  r. 

2.  (Mavavcrri  ;  [Vat.  Mavavfrt  •■]  Mminsfe. ) 
One  of  the  descendants  of  I'ahath-Moab,  who  in 
the  days  of  Ezra  had  married  a  foreii^n  wife  (lur. 
X.  30).     In  1  Esdr.  ix.  31   he  is  called  Manas- 

SEAS. 

3.  One  of  the  laymen,  of  the  family  of  Haght;ni. 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command 
(Ezr  X.  33).  He  is  called  Masassks  in  I  Esdr. 
Lt.  33. 

4.  {[Mavaa-a-ri  •■,  Alex.  Mavvao-a-n:]  Mi'i/ses.) 
In  the  llel)rew  text  of  Judg.  xviii.  30,  the  name 
of  the  priest  of  the  graven  image  of  the  iJanites  is 
given  as  "  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gernhoni,  the  son 

of  Manassch  " ;  the  last  word  being  written  Htt^^O, 
and  a  Masoretic  note  calling  attention  to  the  ••  nun 
suspended."  "  The  fate  of  this  superposititious 
letter,"  sajs  Ken nicott  (Diss.  ii.  53),  '•  has  been 
very  various,  sometimes  placed  o\er  tlie  word,  some- 
times suspended  half  way,  and  sometimes  uniformly 
inserted."  Jarchi's  note  upon  the  passage  is  as 
follows:  "On  account  of  the  honor  of  Moses  he 
wrote  Nun  to  change  the  name;  and  it  is  written 
suspended  to  signify  that  it  was  not  Mana.sseh  but 
Moses."  The  LX.\.,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  ('haldee 
all  re.ad  "  Manasseli,"  but  the  Vulgate  retains  the 
original  and  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  Afvyses. 

Three  of  De  Rossi's  MSS.  had  originally  Htt^Q, 
"  Moses:  "  and  this  was  also  the  reading  "  of  three 
Greek  M.S.S.  in  the  Library  of  St.  Germain  at  Paris, 
of  one  in  the  Liiirary  of  the  Carmelites  of  the  same 
place,  of  a  Greek  MS.,  No.  331,  in  the  Vatican, 
and  of  a  MS.  of  the  Octateuch  in  University  (  ol- 
lege  Library,  Oxford  "  (Hurrington,  GtnenlnnUf,  i. 
86).  A  passage  in  Theodoret  is  either  an  attem])t 
to  reconcde  the  two  readings,  or  indicates  that  in 
some  copies  at  least  of  the  CJreek  they  must  have 
coexisted.  He  quotes  the  clause  in  question  in  this 
form,  'Icuuddav  .  .  .  vihs  Mayaffffri  viov  Trjprrafj. 
vlov  M&ifTT) ;  and  this  apparently  gave  rise  to  the 
a.ssertion  of  Hillcr  (Arcanum  Krii  et  Kelhi/i,  p. 
187,  quoted  by  Hosenmiiller  on  ,Tudg.  xviii.  30), 
th.at  the  "  Nun  susi>ended "  denotes  that  the 
previous  word  is  transposed.  He  accordingly  pro- 
poses to  read  Ctt7-i3  p  nw2^  p  "|n3in\ 

biit  although  his  Ju<li;ment  on  the  point  is  accepted 
as  final  by  RoscnmiiUer,  it  has  not  the  smallest 
authority.  Kennicott  attributes  the  presence  of  the 
Xun  to  the  corruption  of  ALSS.  by  .Jewish  tran- 
scribers. With  regard  to  the  chronological  dif- 
ficulty of  accounting  for  the  presence  of  a  grandson 
of  Moses  at  an  apparently  late  period,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  tlie  last  five  chapters  of 
.ludges  refer  to  earlier  events  than  those  after  whicii 
l^ey  are  placed.  In  xx.  28  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Kleaz.ar,  and  therefore  the  grandson  of  .\aron,  is 
•laid  to  have  stood  before  tiie  ark,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  a  grandson 
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of  .Moses  mi;,'lit  be  alive  at  the  same  time,  which 
was  not  Ion;;  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  Josephus 
places  the  episode  of  the  IJenjamites  before  that  of 
the  Gadites,  and  introduces  them  both  before  the 
invasion  of  Chushanrishathaiui  and  the  deUverance 
of  Israel  by  ( )thniel,  narrated  in  Judg.  iii.  (Ant.  v. 
•2,  §  8-v.  3,  §  1 :  see  also  Kennicott's  Diseerlatiotis, 
ii.  51-57;  Dissert.  Geni-r.  p.  10).  It  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  a  tradition  recorded  by  H.  David 
Kin)chi,  that  in  the  genealogy  of  Jonathan,  Manas- 
seh  i*  written  for  Mo.ses  because  he  did  the  deed 
of  Manasseh,  tlie  idolatrous  king  of  Judah.  A  note 
from  the  margin  of  a  Hebrew  MS.  quoted  by  Ken- 
nicott (Dies.  (Jen.  p.  10)  is  as  follows:  "  He  is 
called  by  the  name  of  .Manasseh  the  son  of  Hezekiah, 
for  he  also  made  the  graven  image  in  the  Temple." 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  point  of  this  is  not 
very  ajjparent.  AV.  A.   W. 

MANAS'SES  (Mavao-ff^s;  [Vat.  Mai/ao-aij :] 
Mannsses).  1.  I^Ia.namskii  4,  of  the  sons  of 
Hashum  (1  Esdr.  ix.  33;  conip.  l'2zr.  x.  33). 

2.  Manasskh,  kiijg  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  10),  to 
whom  the  apocryphal  prayer  is  attributed. 

3.  Manasskh,  the  son  of  Joseph  (Hev.  vii.  6). 

4.  A  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Pethulia,  and  hus- 
band of  Judith,  according  to  the  legend.  He  was 
smitten  with  a  sunstroke  while  superintending  the 
laborers  in  his  fields,  leaving  .ludith  a  widow  with 
great  jwssessions  (.lud.  viii.  2,  7,  x.  3,  xvi.  22,  23, 
24),  and  was  buried  between  Uothan  and  liaal- 
hamon. 

MANAS'SES,  THE  PRAYER  OF 
{■KpoaevxT)  Viavacrcrri)-  1.  The  repentance  and 
restoration  of  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  12  ff) 
furnished  the  sulject  of  many,  legendary  stories 
(Fabric.  O'-/.  Ajmcr.  V.  T.  i.  1101  f.).  "His 
prayer  unto  his  God  "  was  still  preserA-ed  "  in  tbe 
book  of  the  kings  of  Israel"  when  the  Chronicles 
were  compiled  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  18),  and,  after  this 
record  was  lost,  the  sulject  was  likely  to  attract 
the  notice  of  Liter  writers."  "  The  Prayer  of  .Man- 
asseh," which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
is  the  work  of  one  who  has  endeavored  to  express, 
not  without  true  feeling,  the  thoughts  of  the  re- 
pentant king.  It  oi)ens  with  a  description  of  the 
majesty  of  (Jod  (1-5),  which  passes  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  mercy  in  granting  repentance  to  sinners 
(0-8,  ifxoi  Tw  aiJ.apTw\^)-  Then  follows  a  per- 
sonal confession  and  supplication  to  God  as  "  the 
Goti  of  them  that  repent,"  '-hymned  by  all  the 
powers  of  heaven,"  to  whom  belongs  "  glory  for 
ever"  (9-15,  a-ov  iariv  7)  h6^a  tis  tous  alaivai). 
"  And  the  Ix)rd  heard  the  voice  of  Manasses  and 
pitied  him,"  the  legend  continues,  "  .and  there  came 
around  him  a  flame  of  fire,  and  all  the  irons  al>out 
him  (tA  TTfpl  avThv  (TiSripa)  were  melted,  and  the 
Ix)rd  delivered  him  out  of  his  affliction  "  ( Const. 
Apost.  ii.  22;  comp.  Jul.  Afric.  ap.  Kouth,  Rtl. 
Sdc.  ii.  288). 

2.  The  (ireek  text  is  undoul>tedly  original,  and 
not  a  mere  transLition  from  the  Hebrew:  and  even 
within  the  small  space  of  fifteen  verses  some  pecu- 
liarities are  found  (HdTfKTOs,  K\iv(tv  y6yv  Kap- 
8iay,  Trapopyl^fiv  rhv  fluix6v,  TidttrBai  fifTivoiiv 
Tij/i).  The  writer  was  well  acquaiiite<l  with  the 
LXX.  [rh  KaruiTara  rr\^  77)5,  -rh  itKTJdoi  ttis 
Xpi7fT0TT)T(<v  (rou.  TTMa  ij  Svvafxts  tHov  ovpovuv)\ 
but  iK-vond   this  there  is  nothing  to  deternnne  th* 


'•  Kwald  (Gtsdi.  III.  679)  U  Inclined  to  think  that    is  at  leMt  no  trac«  of  such  an  origin  of  th*  Omek 
ih«  a  reek  may  bare  been  based  on  tbe  Hebrew.  There    text 
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date  at  which  he  lived.  The  allusion  to  the 
patriarchs  (ver.  8,  Sikoioi;  ver.  1,  tI  (xwip^a  avriiv 
rh  d'lKXiov)  appears  to  fk  the  authorship  on  a  Jew; 
liut  the  clear  teaching  on  repentance  points  to  a 
time  certainly  not  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
'I'here  is  no  indication  of  the  place  at  which  the 
Prayer  was  wTitten. 

3.  The  e;irliest  reference  to  the  Prayer  is  con- 
tained in  a  fragment  of  Julius  Africanus  (cir.  221 
A.  I).),  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  words 
in  their  original  form  clearly  referred  to  the  present 
com()Osition  (Jul.  Airic.  fr.  W).  It  is,  however, 
given  at  length  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(ii.  22),  in  which  it  is  followed  by  a  narrative  of 
the  same  apocryphal  facts  (§  1)  as  are  quoted  from 
Africanus.  Tlie  Prayer  is  found  in  the  Alexandrine 
JIS.  in  the  collection  of  hymns  and  metrical  prajers 
which  is  appended  to  the  Psalter  —  a  position  which 
it  generally  occupies;  but  in  the  three  Latin  MSS. 
used  by  Sabatier  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  2  Chr. 
(Sabat.  DM.  L'lt.  iii.  1038). 

4.  The  Prayer  was  never  distinctly  recognized 
as  a  canonical  writing,  though  it  was  included  in 
many  M.SS.  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Latin  version, 
and  has  been  deservedly  retained  among  the  apoc- 
rypha in  X.  V.  and  by  Luther.  The  Latin  trans- 
lation which  occurs  in  Vulgate  5LSS.  is  not  by  the 
hand  of  Jerome,  and  has  some  remai-kaljle  phrases 
{insusteiitii/Alis,  bnportnbilU  {a.vvrc6(TTaT0s)i  ononis 
virlus  (xehrum) ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  internal 
evidence  to  show  whether  it  is  earlier  or  later  tlian 
his  time.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
used  by  any  Latin  writer  of  the  first  four  centuries, 
and  was  not  known  to  Victor  Tunonensis  in  the 
6th  (Ambrosius,  iv.  989,  ed.  Migne). 

5.  The  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  {Kxtg.  Humlb. 
18-51)  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Prayer,  which  is,  indeed,  in  little 
need  of  explanation.  The  Alexandrine  text  seems 
to  have  been  interpolated  in  some  places,  while  it 
also  omits  a  whole  clause;  but  at  present  the  ma- 
terials for  settling  a  satisfactory  text  have  not  been 
collected.  B.  F.  W. 

MAXAS'SITES,  THE  C'I^2!?n,  i.  «.  <'the 
Manassite":  6  VlavaGffri  [or  -o-tjj;  Alex,  in  Deut. 
and  Judg.  t/{avva(T<Tri  or  -0-7/?:]  Mannsse),  that 
is,  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The 
word  occurs  but  thrice  in  the  A.  V.  namely,  Deut. 
iv.  43;  Judg.  xii.  4:  and  2  K.  x.  33.  In  the  first 
.and  last  of  these  the  original  is  as  given  alx)ve,  but 
in  the  other  it  is  "  Manasseh  "  —  "  Fugitives  of 
Ephraim  are  you,  Gilead ;  in  the  midst  of  Ephraim, 
in  the  midst  of  Manasseh."  It  may  be  well  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the  point 
of  the  verse  following  that  just  quoted  is.  lost  in  the 
A.  v.,  from  the  word  which  in  ver.  4  is  rightly 
rendered  "fugitive"  being  there  given  as  "those 
which  were  escaped."  Ver.  5  would  more  accu- 
rately be,  "  And  Gilead  seized  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan-of-Ephraim ;  and  it  was  so  that  when  fugi- 
tives of  Ephraim  said,  '  I  will  go  over,'  the  men  of 
Gilead  said  to  him,  'Art  thou  an  Ephrainiite  ?  '  " 
—  the  point  l)eing  that  the  taunt  of  the  Ephrainiites 
was  turned  against  themsehes.  G. 
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MAN  DRAKES  (CSl^"!,"  dmlaim :  ^^\a 
IJ-av^payopHv,  oi  /xavSpaySpai  '■  mandnir^cn-<e).  "  It 
were  a  wearisome  and  superfluous  task,"  says  Oed- 
mann  (  \'eniiisc/i.  Samml.  i.  v.  9.5),  '•  to  quote  and 
pass  judgment  on  the  multitude  of  authors  who 
have  WTitten  about  dudnim  :  "  but  the  reader  who 
cares  to  know  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  find 
a  long  list  of  authorities  in  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  1  ff.) 
and  in  Rudbeck  (Be  Dudahn  liubenig,  Upsal, 
1733).  See  also  Winer  (5/6/.  i?e^/tf-ciW.  "  Alraun  " ). 
The  dudaim  (the  word  occurs  only  in  the  plural 
number)  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xsx.  14,  15,  16, 
and  in  Cant.  vii.  13.  From  the  former  passage  we 
learn  that  they  were  found  in  the  fields  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  .lacob  and  his  wives  were  at  one  time 
living,  and  that  the  fruit  (fxriXa  fxavSpayopcii', 
LXX.)  w.a-s  gathered  "  in  the  days  of  wheat- 
harvest,"  i.  e.  in  May.  There  is  e\idently  also  an 
allusion  to  the  supposed  properties  of  this  plant  to 
promote  conception,  hence  Kachel's  desire  of  ob- 
taining the  fruit,  for  as  yet  she  had  not  born? 
children.  In  Cant.  vii.  13  it  is  said,  "the  duddiia 
give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  manner  of 
pleasant  fruits  "  —  from  this  passage  we  learn  that 
the  plant  in  question  was  strong-scented,  and  that 
it  grew  in  Palestine.  Various  attempts  have  boen 
made  to  identify  the  diuldin.  Rudteck  the  younger 
—  the  same  who  ?naintained  that  the  quails  which 
fed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were  "  flying 
fish,"  and  who.  as  Oedmann  has  truly  remarked, 
seems  to  have  a  special  gift  for  demonstrating 
anything  he  pleases — supposed  the  dmhiini  were 
"  liramble-berries  "  {linbus  ccesiiis,  Linn.),  a  theory 
which  deserves  no  serious  consideration.  Celsius, 
who  supposes  that  a  kind  of  Rhamnus  is  meant,  is 
far  from  satisfactory  in  his  conclusions;  he  identi- 
fies the  dtub'iim  witii  what  he  calls  Lotus  Cyrtnaica, 
the  i^idra  of  Arabic  authors.  This  appears  to  be 
the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  Zizijplius  lotus.  See 
Shaw's  TniveU,  i.  263,  and  Sprengel,  /list.  Met 
S    o 

herb.    i.    251;    Freytag,    Ar.   Lex.  a.  v.   «cX<siw 

Celsius's  argument  is  ba.sed  entirely  upon  the  au- 
thority of  a  certain  Rabbi  (see  Buxtorf,  Ltx.  Tnlm. 
p.  1202),  who  asserts  the  diu/dim  to  be  the  fruit  of 
the  iwyigh  (the  lotus ':');'>  but  the  authority  of  a 
single  Habbi  is  of  Uttle  weight  against  the  almost 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient  versions.  With 
still  less  reason  have  Castell  (Ltx.  Hept.  p.  2052) 
and  Ludolf  {Hist.  jEth.  i.  c.  9),  and  a  few  others, 
advanced  a  claim  for  the  Musa  parudUiaca,  the 
banana,  to  denote  the  dudaim.  Faber,  following 
.•\nt.  Deusing  (Dissert,  de  Dudaim).,  thought  the 
dudaim  were  small  sweet-scented  melons  ( Cucumis) 
dmlaim),  which  grow  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia, 
known  by  the  Persians  as  distembujeh,  a  word 
which  means  "fragrance  in  the  hand;"  and 
Sprengel  {Hist.  i.  17)  appears  to  have  entertained 
a  similar  belief.  This  theory  is  certainly  more 
plausible  than  many  others  that  have  been  adduced, 
but  it  is  unsupported  except  by  the  Persian  version 
in  (ienesis.  Various  other  conjectures  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made,  as  that  the  dudaim  are 
"  lilies,"  or  "  citrons,"  or  "  baskets  of  figs  "  —  all 
mere  theories. 


"  Vanous  etymologies  liave  been  proposed  for  this  I 

word  ;  the  most  probable  is  that  it  comes  from  the 

root   iriTT,   "to  love,"  whence   IM,  "love.'  |  ^p^„,j^  ^.j^,  ,j,^  ^^Ic   J^,   which,  hoK« 

^^  W^*>T2.     This  plant,  acrording  to  Abulfadli,  cor-    Sprni.gel  identifies  with  Z<ziji,ktis  Pahurus. 
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iTie  most  satisfactory  attempt  at  identification 
is  certainly  tliat  which  supposes  the  mandrake 
(Atvopn  mmidragora)  to  he  the  plant  denoted  hy 
the  Hehrew  word.  Jhe  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  the  Sy- 
riac,  and  the  Arabic  versions,  the  Tarr;iinis,  tlie  most 
learned  of  the  Kahhis,  and  many  later  commenta- 
tors, are  in  favor  of  the  translation  of  the  A.  V. 
The  arsjuments  which  Celsius  has  adduced  against 
the  mandrake  beini^  the  diuh'ihn  have  lieen  most 
ably  answered  by  Michaelis  (see  Stipp.  ad  Lex.  Ikb. 
No.  451).  It  is  well  known  that  the  mandrake  is 
far  from  odoriferous,  the  whole  plant  being,  in 
European  estimation  at  all  events,  very  fetid;  on 
this  account  Celsius  objected  to  its  being  the 
duddini,  which  he  supposed  were  said  in  the  Canti- 
cles to  be  fragrant.  Michaelis  has  shown  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  asserted  in  Scripture:  the 
dwlaim  "give  forth  an  odor,"  which,  however,  may 
be  one  of  no  fragrant  nature;  tlie    invitation  to 


The  Slandrakc  (Atropa  tnandTOgora). 

the  "beloved  to  go  forth  into  the  field  "  is  full  of 
force  if  we  suppose  the  diulaim  ("love  plants") 
to  denote  the  mandrake."  Again,  the  odor  or 
flavor  of  plants  is  aft«r  all  a  matter  of  opinion, 
for  Schidz  (Leilunff.  des  J/oclisten,  v.  1!)7).  who 
found  mandrakes  on  Mount  Taljor,  sajs  of  them, 
"  they  have  a  dt-lightful  smell,  and  the  taste  is 
equally  agreeable,  though  not  ti>  erevylMtdy."  Mariti 
{Triiv.  ill.  140)  found  on  the  7th  of  May,  near  the 
hamlet  of  St.  John   in  Mount  Juda,"   mandrake 


"  '■  Qui  quiilcin  fjuod  hircinus  est  quodaiiiiiiodo,  Ti- 
re0i|ue  iiiiiiidragdnc  in  Aplirodisiarin  Inudniitur.  umori- 
btu  auras  pertlare  Ti('ftur  et  ml  i-os  iitiuiularu." 


.UJ. 
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plants,  the  fruit  of  which  he  says  "  is  of  the  %ii» 
and  color  of  a  small  apple,  ruddy  and  of  i^  most 
iii/rteohlt  odur."  Oedmann,  after  quoting  a  num- 
ber of  authorities  to  show  that  the  mandrakes  were 
prized  by  tlie  Arabs  for  their  odor,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing just  remark:  "It  is  known  that  Orientals 
set  an  especial  value  on  strongly  smelling  things 
that  to  more  delicate  European  senses  are  unpleas- 
ing  ....  The  intoxicating  qualities  of  the  mau- 
drake,  far  from  lessening  its  value,  wculd  rather 
add  to  it,  for  every  one  knows  with  what  relish  the 
Orientids  use  all  kuids  of  preparations  to  produce 
intoxication." 

The  Arabic  version  of  Saadias  has  Ivffach  *  = 
mandragora;  in  Onkelos  ynbiuchin,  and  in  Syriac 
yabruch  <-■  express  the  Hebrew  duddim :  now  w« 
learn  from  Mariti  {Trnv.  iii.  146,  ed.  I.ond.  1702) 
that  a  word  similar  to  this  last  was  apjilied  by  tht 
Arabs  to  the  mandrake  —  he  says,  "tlie  Arabs  call 
it  Jfibrv/iri/c."  ''  Celsius  asserts  that  the  mandrake 
has  not  the  property  which  has  been  attributed  to 
it:  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  common  belief  in 
the  East  that  this  plant  has  the  power  to  aid  in 
the  jirocreation  of  oflspring.  iSchulz,  JIaundrell, 
Mariti,  all  allude  to  it;  compare  also  1  )ioscoride8, 
iv.  70,  SprengePs  Annotations;  and  Theoplirastus, 
Hist.  Plditt.  ix.  9,  §  1.  Venus  was  called  Mnn- 
dratjoriiis  by  the  ancient  Greeks  (Hesych.  s.  v.), 
and  .the  fruit  of  the  plant  was  termed  "  apples  of 
love." 

riiat  the  fruit  was  fit  to  be  gathered  at  the  time 

wlieat-harvest  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of 
■i\v\-.\\  travellers.  Schulz  found  mandrake-apples 
oil  the  lotii  of  Jfay.  Hasselquist  saw  them  at 
Nazareth  early  in  May.  He  .says:  "I  had  not  the 
pleasure  to  see  the  plant  in  blossom,  the  fruit  now 
[May  5,  0.  S.]  hanging  ripe  on  the  stem  which 
lay  withered  on  the  ground  "  —  he  conjectures  that 
thiey  are  Rachel's  dwlaim.  Dr.  Thomson  {The 
Land  and  the  Book,  p.  577)  found  mandrakes  ripe 
on  the  lower  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  llermon  to- 
wards the  end  of  April. 

Eroni  a  certain  rude  resemblance  of  old  roots  of 
the  mandrake  to  tlie  human  form,  whence  I'ythag- 
oras  is  said  to  have  called  the  mandrake  av8pwTr6- 
fxop^ov,  and  Columella  (10,  19)  semllio)iio,  some 
strange  superstitious  notions  have  arisen  concerning 
it.  Joseplius  {li.  J.  vii.  6,  §  3)  evidently  alludea 
to  one  of  these  superstitions,  though  he  calls  the 
plant  biKiras.  In  a  Vienna  MS.  of  Dioscorides  is 
a  curious  drawing  which  represents  Euresis,  the 
goddess  of  discovery,  handing  to  I  Jioscorides  a  root 
of  the  mandrake;  the  dog  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose is  depicted  in  the  agonies  of  death  (Daubeny'g 
Roman  I/usbandry,  p.  275).' 

The  mandrake  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Gre- 
cian islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of 
luirope.  The  root  is  spindle-shaped  and  often 
divided  into  two  or  three  forks.  The  leaves,  which 
are  long,  sharp-pointed,  and  hairy,  rise  immediately 
from  the  ground ;  they  are  of  a  dark-green  color. 
The  tiowers  are  dingy  white,  staine<l  with  veins  of 
purple.  The  fruit  is  of  a  pale  orange  color,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg;  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  plant  varies  considerably  in  appearance 


''  The  Arabs  call  the  fruit  tuphaeh  tl-ihninn,  "  thf 
devil's  apple,"  from  Ita  power  to  excite  Toluptuou* 

e  Conip.  liUo  8hnk8p.  Umry  IV.,  ft.  II.  Art.  I.  8e 
2;    Rntn.  anrl  Jill  .Aclir.  8c.  S;  D'Ucrbelot. 
Orient,  i.  T.  ''  AbrouRaouo." 
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iccording  to  the  localities  where  it  grows.  The 
aiaiulrake  {Atropa  mamlragora)  is  closely  allied  to 
the  well-known  deadly  niglitshade  (.-1.  Odliuhnnn), 
md  belongs  to  the  order  Sdnnacem.         W.  H. 

*  The  Arabs  of  Jit.  Lebanon  also  call  the  Mmi- 
(Iragora   ojicinalk    (i.    e.    AlrojM   mundnnjurn), 

.w^f   {j£Lf»i  (B3.\dh  nl-J'mn)  =  eggs  of  Ge?iu, 

no  doubt  in  allusion  to  their  supposed  virtues. 

G.  E.  P. 
MANEH.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 
MANGER.  Tliis  word  occurs  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  Luke  ii.  7,  12, 
16.  The  original  term  is  <pirvt],  which  is  found 
but  once  besides  in  the  N.  T.,  namely,  Luke  xiii. 
15,  where  it  is  rendered  by  "stall."  The  word  in 
classical  Greek  undoubtedly  means  a  manger,  crib, 
or  feeding-trough  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  Lix. 
g.  v.);  but  according  to  Schleusner  its  real  signifi- 
cation in  the  N.  T.  is  the  open  court-yard,  attached 
to  the  inn  or  khan,  and  enclosed  by  a  rough  fence 
of  stones,  wattle,  or  other  slight  material,  into 
which  the  cattle  would  be  shut  at  niglit,  and  where 
the  poorer  travellers  might  unpack  their  animals 
and  take  up  their  lodging,  when  they  were  either 
by  want  of  room  or  want  of  means  excluded  from 
the  house.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
rendering  of  the  Vulg. — prcesept — and  of  the 
Peshito-Syriac,  M'O),  both  which  terms  mean 
"enclosures,"  —  and  also  by  the  customs  of  Pales- 
tine." Stables  and  mangers,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  understand  them,  are  of  comparatively  late 
introduction  into  the  East  (see  the  quotations  from 
Chardia  and  others  in  Harmer's  Olifervctions,  ii. 
205,  20G),  and  although  they  have  furnished  mate- 
rial to  painters  and  iwets,  did  not  enter  into  the 
circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  Christ  —  and 
are  hardly  less  inaccurate  than  the  "  cradle  "  and 
the  ••  stable,"  *  which  are  named  in  some  descrip- 
tions of  that  event.     [Crib,  Amer.  ed.] 

This  applies,  however,  only  to  the  painters  of  the 
later  scliools.  The  early  Christian  artists  seem 
almost  uivariably  to  represent  the  Nativity  as  in 
an  open  and  detached  court-yard.  A  crib  or  trough 
is  occasionally  shown,  but  not  prominently,  and 
more  as  if  symbolic  of  the  locality  than  as  actually 
existing. 

The  above  interpretation  of  tpirvf]  is  of  course 
ut  variance  with  the  traditional  belief  that  the 
Xati\ity  took  place  in  a  cave.  Professor  Stanley 
has  however  shown  (S.  f  P.  pp.  440,  441;  see  also 
153)  how  destitute  of  foundation  this  tradition  is. 
And  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  two 
apocryphal  Gospels  which  appear  to  l)e  its  main 
foundation,  the  Protevangelion  and  the  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy,  do  not  represent  the  cave  as  belonging 
to  the  inn  —  in  fact,  do  not  mention  the  iim  in 
connection  with  the  Nativity  at  all,  while  the  former 
does  not  introduce  the  manger  and  the  itni  till  a 
later  period,  that  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents 
\Protet.  chap.  xvi.).  G. 

MA'NI  (Mofi':  Banni).  The  same  as  Ha.ni, 
4  (1  Esdr.  ix.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  29). 
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MAN'lJUS,  T.  [Ti'tos  ViivMos:  Alex.  Aid. 
with  5  MSS.  T.  Marior:  Titm  Maniliii.i].  In  the 
account  of  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of 
Lysias  (b.  c.  lG-3)  against  the  Jews  given  in  S 
JIacc.  xi.,  four  letters  are  introduced,  of  which  the 
last  purports  to  be  from  "tj.  Memniius  and  T 
Manlius,  ambassadors  (Trpecr^SOrai)  of  the  Romans" 
(vv.  34-38),  confirming  the  concessions  made  by 
Lj-sias.  There  can  be  liut  little  doubt  that  the 
letter  is  a  fabrication.  No  such  names  occur  among 
the  many  legates  to  Syria  noticed  by  Polybius; 
and  there  is  no  room  for  the  mission  of  another 
embassy  between  two  recorded  shortly  before  and 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Polyb. 
.xxxi.  9,  6;  12,  9;  Grimm,  ad  he.].  If,  as  seems 
likely,  the  true  reading  is  T.  jManius  (not  Manlius), 
the  writer  was  probably  thinking  of  the  former 
embassy  when  C.  Sulpicius  and  Manius  Sergius 
were  sent  to  Syria.  The  form  of  the  letter  is  no 
less  fatal  to  the  idea  of  its  authenticity  than  the 
names  in  which  it  is  written.  The  use  of  the  era 
of  the  Seleucidse  to  fix  the  jear,  the  omission  of 
the  name  of  the  place  at  which  it  was  dated,  and 
the  exact  coincidence  of  the  date  of  this  letter  with 
that  of  the  young  Antiochus,  are  all  suspicion? 
circumstances.  Moreover,  the  first  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Romans  is  marked  distinctly 
as  taking  place  two  years  later  (1  iMacc.  viii.  1  fF.), 
when  Judas  heard  of  their  power  and  fidelity. 

The  remaining  lett«rs  are  of  no  more  worth, 
though  it  is  possible  that  some  facts  may  have  sug- 
gested special  details  (e.  g.  2  Mace.  xi.  29  ff.). 

(Wernsdorf,  De  Fide  Mace.  §  66 ;  Griium,  ad 
loc. ;  and  on  the  other  side  Patritius,  De  Cons. 
Mace.  pp.  142,  280.)  B.  F.  W. 

MAN'NA  (]^,  man:  nivva-  Manhu,  Man, 
Manna).  The  most  important  passages  of  the  0. 
T.  on  this  topic  are  the  following :  Ex.  xvi.  14^36 ; 
Num.  xi.  7-9;  Deut.  viii.  3,  16,  Josh.  v.  12;  Ps. 
lxx\aii.  24,  25;  Wisd.  xvi.  20,  21.  From  these 
passages  we  learn  that  the  manna  came  every  morn- 
ing except  the  Sabbath,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
round  seed  resembling  the  hoar  frost;  that  it  must 
1«  gathered  early,  before  the  sun  became  so  hot  as 
to  melt  it;  that  it  must  be  gathered  every  day 
except  the  Sabbath ;  that  the  attempt  to  lay  aside 
for  a  succeeding  day,  except  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding  the  Sabbath,  failed  l)y  the  substance  be- 
coming wormy  and  offensive;  that  it  was  prepared 
for  food  by  grinding  and  baking;  that  its  taste  was 
like  fresh  oil,  and  like  wafers  made  with  honej-. 
equally  agreeable  to  all  palates;  that  the  whole 
nation  subsisted  upon  it  for  forty  years;  that  it 
suddenly  ceased  when  they  first  got  the  new  com 
of  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  that  it  was  always 
re2:arded  as  a  miraculous  gift  directly  fi-om  God, 
and  not  a  product  of  nature. 

The  natural  products  of  the  Arabian  deserts  and 
other  oriental  regions,  which  bear  the  name  of 
manna,  have  not  the  qualities  or  uses  ascribed  to 
the  manna  of  Scripture.  They  are  all  condiments 
or  medicines  rather  than  food,  stimulating  or  pur- 
gative rather  than  nutritious;  they  are  produced 
only  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  from  May  tc 
.Vugust,  and  not  all  the  year  round;  they  come  only 
in  small  quantities,  never  affording  anything   like 


a  Those  who  desire  to  see  all  that  can  be  s.aid  on  the 
meaning  of  <l>a.Tvi]  in  the  N.  T.  ami  in  the  LXX..  as 
bearing  c»  the  N   X.,  will  find  it  in  the  Hith  cliapter 


of  the  2J  book  of  P.  Uorreus,  MiscHI.  criticorum  libr 
duo.,  Lcovardiae,  1738. 

ft  See  for  e:c.'miple,  Milton's  Hymn  on  the  iVa-'iitty 
Uue243. 
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15,000,000  of  pounds  a  week,  which  must  have 
been  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  whole 
(graelitish  camp,  since  each  man  Iiatl  an  omer  (or 
three  Kng  '.sh  quarts)  a  da)-,  and  tliat  for  forty 
years;  tiiey  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  do  not 
become  use  ess  in  a  day  or  two;  they  are  just  as 
liable  to  del  eriorate  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  any  other 
day;  nor  does  a  double  quantity  fall  on  the  day 
preceding  the  Sabbath;  nor  would  natural  products 
cease  at  once  and  for  ever,  as  the  manna  is  repre- 
sented as  ceasing  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  The 
manna  of  Scripture  we  therefore  regard  as  wholly 
miraculous,  and  not  in  any  respect  a  product  of 
nature. 

The  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  word  manna 
are  best  given  by  the  old  authoritFes,  the  Septuagint, 
the  Vulgate,  and  Josephus.  The  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  Ex.  xvi.  15  is  this:  'iSSi/res  St  avrh  oi 
viol  'l(rpar]\  fjjrav  irtpos  tsS  erfpcfi,  ri  icrrt 
rovTo ;  ov  yap  fj5et(Tav  t\  ■^v-  "  ^M  the  chihlren 
of  Israel,  stiini/  il,  s^iid  one  to  (mother,  What  is 
(his?  for  Ihey  knew  not  lohat  it  was."  Tlie  Vul- 
gate, with  a  very  careful  reference  to  the  Hebrew, 
thus:  "Quod  cum  vidissent  filii  Israel,  dixerunt 
ad  invicem  matihu,  quod  significat:'  (juid  est  hoc? 
ignorabant  enim  quid  esset:"  i.  e.  "  Which  when 
the  children  of  Israel  S'liv,  they  i'lidone  to  another, 
Man  hu,  which  sifjnijies.  What  is  this  f  for  Ihey 
knew  not  ichat  it  was."  In  .losephus  {Ant.  iii.  1, 
§6)  we  have  the  followins:  KuKovai  5*  'E0pa7oi 
rh  fipoiifxa  rovTO  fxavva,  rh  yap  fxav  eTrepci>Tr](Tts 
Kara  ti]v  r]fj.«repav  SiaAewToc,  ti  tout  (<ttiv, 
avaKpivovaa-  "  Now  the  Hebrews  rail  this  food 
MANXA,yw-  the  particle  yiAy,  in  our  lanyunge,  is 
the  askinrj  of  a  question,  What  is  this?  " 

According  to  all  these  authorities,  with  which 
the  Syriac  also  agrees,  the  Hebrew  word  man,  by 
which  this  substance  is  always  designated  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  the  neuter  interroj;ative  pro- 
noun (what?),  and  the  name  is  derivetl  from  the 

inquiry  N^PT  yt2  {man  hu,  what  is  this?),  which 
the  Hebrews  made  when  they  first  saw  it  upon  the 
ground.  The  other  etymologies,  which  would  de- 
rive   the    word  from  either  of  the    Hebrew  verbs 

rT3Q  or  72Q,  are  more  recent  and  less  worthy  of 
confidence,  and  do  not  agree  with  the  sacred  text; 
a  literal  translation  of  which  (Kx.  xvi.  15)  is  this: 
"  And  the  chiUlren  of  Israel  saw  and  said,  a  man 
to  //i«  neifjhhor,  what  is  this  (man  hu);  for  they 
knew  not  what  it  was." 

The  Arabian  physician  Avicenna  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  manna  which  in  his  time 
was  used  as  a  medicine:  "Manna  is  a  dew  which 
falls  on  stones  or  bushes,  becomes  thick  like  honey, 
and  can  be  hardene<l  so  as  to  be  like  grains  of  com." 
The  substance  now  called  maima  in  tlie  Arabian 
desert  through  which  the  Israelites  pa,ssed,  is  col- 
lected in  the  month  of  June  from  the  tar/'a  or 
tamarisk  simib  {Tamarix  (jaltica).  Accordinj;  to 
Uurckh.irdt  it  drops  from  the  thon)S  on  the  sticks 
and  leaves  with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  and 
must  be  gathered  early  in  the  day,  or  it  will  be 
melted  by  the  sun.  Tlie  Arabs  cleanse  and  lioil  it, 
strain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  put  it  in  leathern 
bottles;  and  in  this  way  it  can  l)e  kept  uninjure*! 
f6r  several  years.  Tliey  use  it  like  iioney  or  l)utter 
with  tlieir  unleavenefl  bread,  i>ut  never  make  it  into 
takes  or  eat  it  liy  itself.  It  al)Ounds  only  in  very 
v»et  years,  and  in  dry  seasons  it  sometiines  disap- 
p^jirs  en'irelv.      Various  siirubs,  all    tiirou;;h  the 
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0rient.1l  world,  from  India  to  Syria,  yielu  4  sub- 
stance of  this  kind.  The  tamarisk  gum  is  by  some 
snpiKJsetl  to  be  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  small 
insect,  which  Ehrenberg  has  examined  and  de 
.scribed  under  the  name  of  Coccus  manniparus.  See 
SyinbuUs  Physicce,  p.  i. ;  Transact,  of  Literary 
Society  of  Bombay,  i.  251.  This  surely  could  not 
liave  been  the  food  of  the  Israelites  during  their 
I'orty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  though  the 
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name  might  have  been  derived   from  some  real  of 
fancied  resemblance  to  it. 

Itauwolf  ( 'I'rav.  i.  94)  and  some  more  recent  trav- 
ellers have  observed  that  the  dried  grains  of  the 
oriental  manna  were  like  the  coriander-seed.  Gmelin 
(  Trav.  through  Russia  to  Persia,  pi.  iii.  p.  28)  re- 
marks this  of  the  manna  of  Persia,  which  he  saye 
is  white  as  snow.  The  peasants  of  Ispahan  gather 
the  leaves  of  a  certain  thorny  shrub  (the  sweet 
thorn)  and  strike  them  with  a  stick,  and  the  grains 
of  manna  are  received  in  a  sieve.  Niebuhr  ob- 
served that  at  Mardin  in  Mesopotjimia,  the  manna 
lies  like  meal  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  in  the 
I'-ist  lialli'if  and  afs  or  o.o,  whici)  he  regards  as  a 
species  of  oak."  The  harvest  is  in  .luly  and  August, 
and  much  more  plentiful  in  wet  than  dry  seasons. 


I.  which  FreytAg,  howerer,  identlOes  with 
I     th«     Arttbi* 


some  F|wcle!>  of  Capparis. 

•    Tbe    ballot     hero    spoken 
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It  is  sometimes  collected  before  suurise  by  shaking 
it  from  the  leaves  onto  a  cloth,  anil  thus  collected 
it  remains  very  white  and  pure.  That  which  is 
■jot  shaken  off  in  the  mornin<;  melts  upon  the 
leaves,  and  accumulates  till  it  becomes  very  tliick. 
The  leaves  are  then  gathered  and  put  in  Itoiling 
vwater,  and  the  manna  floats  like  oil  upon  the  sur- 
face. This  the  natives  call  manna  essemim,  i.  e. 
henvenli/  mnnnn.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
Burckhardt  found  manna  like  gum  on  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  tree  i/harrob,"  which  is  as  large 
u  the  oli  ve  tree,  having  a  leaf  like  the  poplar, 
Ihiugl     somewhat  broader.     It  ap^jears  like   dew 
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upon  the  leaves,  is  of  a  brown  or  gray  color,  and 
drops  on  the  ground,  ^^'hen  first  gathered  it  is 
sweet,  but  in  a  day  or  two  becomes  acid.  The 
Arabs  use  it  like  honey  or  butter,  and  eat  it  in 
their  oatmeal  gruel.  Fhey  also  use  it  in  cleaning 
their  leather  bottles  and  making  them  air-tight. 
The  season  for  gathering  this  is  May  or  June. 
Two  other  shrubs  which  have  been  supposed  to 
yield  the  manna  of  Scripture,  are  the  Alhuji  mau- 
rorum,  or  Persian  manna,  and  the  Alhnrji  deserio- 
vum,  —  thorny  plants  common  in  Syria. 

The  manna  of  Em-opean  conunerce  comes  mostly 
from  Calabria  and   Sicily.     It  is  gathered  during 


IcyL, 


which  signifies  acorn,  and  has  come 


ipplied  to  various  species  of  oak,  while  the  word  '  afs ' 

o     '  -^  ^    -e. 

{yCtA&'  ''O'  i_o,  yi')  as  incorrectly  printed    in  the 
V)te,  siguiaes  "  galls,"  and  is  often  used  for  the   tree 


the  months  of  June  and  July  from  some  species  o{ 
ash  (Ornus  Europoea  and  Ornus  rvtuiidifol.'a), 
from  which  it  drops  in  consequence  of  a  puncturs 
by  an  insect  resembling  the  locust.,  but  distinguished 
from  it  by  having  a  sting  under  its  body.  Thi 
substance  is  fluid  at  night,  and  resembles  the  dew, 
but  in  the  morning  it  begins  to  harden. 

Compare  lIosenniLiller's  Alterthwnskunde,  iv.  pp 
310-29;  Winer,  ltmluurttrbuch,\i.  pp.53,  54;  and 
the  oriental  travellers  abo\e  referred  to.      C.  E.  S. 

MANO'AH  (n'l^ip  [rest]:  Uavwi;  Joseph. 
Mai'wx'js:  Mnntif.),  the  father  of  Samson;  a  Dan- 
ite,  native  of  the  town  of  Zorah  (Judg.  xiii,  2). 
The  narrative  of  the  Bible  (xiii.  1-23),  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  jjreceded  the  birth  of  Samson, 
supplies  us  with  very  few  and  faint  traits  of  Man- 
oah's  character  or  habits.  He  seems  to  have  had 
some  occupation  wliich  separated  him  during  part 
of  tlie  day  from  his  wife,  though  that  was  not  field 
work,  because  it  was  in  the  field  that  his  wife  was 
found  l)y  the  angel  during  his  absence.  He  was 
hospitable,  as  his  forefather  Abram  had  been  before 
him;  he  was  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  reverent 
to  a  great  degree  of  fear.  These  faint  lineaments 
are  brought  into  somewhat  greater  distinctness  by 
Josephus  {Anl.  v.  8,  §§  2,  3),  on  what  authority  we 
have  no  means  of  Judging,  though  his  account  is 
doubtless  founded  on  some  ancient  Jewish  tradition 
or  record.  "  There  was  a  certain  Manoches  who 
was  without  controversy  the  best  and  chiefest  per- 
son of  his  country.  This  man  had  a  wife  of  ex- 
ce«ding  beauty,  surpassing  the  other  women  of  the 
place.  Now,  wiien  they  had  no  children,  and  were 
much  distressed  thereat,  he  besought  God  that 
He  would  grant  unto  them  a  lav.ful  heir,  and 
for  that  pui-pose  resorted  often  with  his  wife 
to  the  suburb*  {rh  irpoiaTnov)  of  the  city. 
And  in  that  place  was  the  great  plain.  Now  the 
man  loved  his  wife  to  distraction,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  exceedingly  jealous  of  her.  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  his  wife  being  alone,  an  angel  appeared 
to  her  .  .  .  and  wlien  he  had  said  these  things  he 
departed,  for  he  had  come  by  the  command  of  God. 
When  her  husband  came  she  informed  him  of  all 
things  concerning  the  angel,  wondering  greatly  at 
the  beauty  and  size  of  the  youth,  insomuch  that  he 
was  filled  with  jealousy  and  with  suspicion  thereat. 
Then  the  woman,  desiring  to  reliave  her  husband 
of  his  excessive  grief,  besought  God  that  He  would 
send  again  the  angel,  so  that  the  man  might  behold 
him  as  well  as  she.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  tliey  were  in  the  suburbs  again,  by  the  favor 
of  God  the  angel  appeared  the  second  time  to  the 
woman,  while  her  husband  \vas  absent.  And  she 
having  prayed  him  to  tarry  awhile  till  she  should 
fetch  her  husband,  went  and  brought  Manoches." 
The  rest  of  the  story  agrees  with  the  Bible. 

We  hear  of  ^lanoah  once  again  in  connection 
with  the  marriage  of  Samson  to  the  PhiUstine  of 
Timnath.  His  father  and  his  mother  remonstrated 
with  him  thereon,  but  to  no  purpose  (xiv.  2,  3). 
They  then  accompanied  him  to  Timnath,  both  on 


on  which  the  galls  grow,  which  is  some  species  of  th* 
oak.  G.  E.  P. 

a  Sprengel  (Hist.  Rei  Hfrb.  i.  270)  identifies  thi 
g/iarh  or  s'larah  with  the  Srilii  bahylonica. 

b  Possibly  to  consult  the  liCvites,  whose  special  prop 
erty  the  suburbs  of  the  city  were.  But  Zorah  la  uo 
where  stated  to  haye  been  ,'i  Invites'  city. 
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lie  preliniiuarj  visit  (vv.  5,  G),  and  to  the  marriage 
itself  (9,  10).  Maiioah  appears  not  to  have  sur- 
vival his  son :  not  he,  but  Samson's  brothers,  went 
Jown  to  Gaza  for  the  body  of  the  hero,  and  bring- 
ing; it  up  to  the  familj;  tomb  between  Zorah  and 
Kshtaol,  reunited  the  father  to  the  son  (xvi.  31), 
whose  birth  had  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
prayers  and  so  much  anxiety.  Milton,  however, 
does  not  take  this  view.  In  Samson  A</onistts 
Manoah  bears  a  prominent  part  throughout,  and 
lives  to  bury  his  son.  G. 

*  MANSIONS  ifiovai'-  mansiones)  in  the 
A.  V.  John  xiv.  2  ("  in  my  I'ather's  house  are  many 
mansi(/ns")  is  used  in  its  primary  signification  of 
"abodes"  or  "places  of  abode,"  not  in  the  more 
specific  sense  which  now  belongs  to  the  term. 
Mr.  Norton  translates,  "  There  are  many  rooms  in 
my  Father's  house."  U'he  reference  is  to  the 
abundant  provision  made  for  the  future  blessedness 
of  the  followei-s  of  Christ,  not  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  their  reward,  a  thought  which  is  foreign 
from  tiie  context.  A. 

M  ANSLAYER."  The  principle  on  which  the 
"  maiislayer"  was  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  namely, 
that  the  person  slain  was  regai-ded  as  "  delivered 
into  his  hand  "  by  the  Almighty,  was  obviously 
open  to  much  willful  perversion  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4, 18; 
xxvi.  8;  I'hilo,  De  Spec.  Leij.  iii.  21,  vol.  ii.  320), 
though  the  ca.ses  mentioned  appear  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient sample  of  the  intention  of  the  law<;iver.  {n.) 
Death  by  a  blow  in  a  sudden  quarrel  (Xum.  xxxv. 
22).  (6.)  Death  by  a  stone  or  missile  thrown  at 
random  {ib.  22,  23).  (c.)  By  the  blade  of  an  axe 
flying  from  its  handle  (Dent.  xix.  5).  ((/.)  Whether 
the  ca.se  of  a  person  killed  by  falling  from  a  roof 
unprovided  with  a  parapet  involved  the  guilt  of 
manslaughter  on  the  owner,  is  not  clear;  but  the 
law  seems  intended  to  prevent  the  imputation  of 
malice  in  any  such  case,  by  preventing  as  far  as 
possible  the  occurrence  of  the  fact  itself  (Deut.  xxii. 
8).  (Michaelis,  On  the  L>ms  of  Moses,  arts.  223, 
280,  ed.  Smith.)  In  all  these  and  the  like  cases 
the  manslayer  was  allowed  to  retire  to  a  city  of 
refuge.     [Citiks  of  Hkkugk.] 

Ifesides  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as 
cases  of  homicide.  (".)  An  animal,  not  known  to 
be  vicious,  causing  death  to  a  human  being,  was  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  regarded  as  unclean.  But  if 
it  was  known  to  be  vicious,  the  owner  also  was 
liable  to  fine,  and  even  death  (Kx.  xxi.  28,  31). 
(Ij.)  A  thief  overtaken  at  night  in  the  act  might 
lawfully  be  put  to  death,  but  if  the  sun  liad  risen 
the  act  of  killing  him  was  to  be  regarded  as  murder 
(Kx.  xxii.  2,  3).  Other  cases  are  added  by  the 
Mishna,  which,  however,  are  included  in  the  defini- 
tions given  above.  (Siinli.  ix.  1,  2,3;  Muccolli, 
S.  2;  Otho,  Ltx.  Jitibb.  "  Ilomicida.")  [Mi'i(i"-i«] 
H.   W.  P. 

MANTLE.  The  word  employed  in  the  A.  \. 
t.  translate  no  le.ss  liian  four  Hebrew  terms,  en- 
tirely distinct  and  independent  both  in  derivation 
ind  meaning. 

1.  m^Ctt?,  s'micdh.     This  word  occurs  but 

"  rTCl,  ("irt.  of  n^^,  "pierce"  or  "crush," 
)ii-»  \>.  i;i)7  :  <l>oi'tvrqi  :  hinnicifJa  ■  used  also  in  the 
•ense  of  iininlcrcr.  The  phnwe  rT32tt)'3,  oicouo-i'wt. 
Vfr  ignornntiiitn,  (Ji-.s.  p.  1362.  mugt  tfien-forc  be  in- 
chijrd.  to  (U'lioiw  the  distinction  which  the  Ijiw  drew 
10  Jilulnl'  het«  ;en  uialiiious  and  iMVoluntiirj-  houiiciJe. 
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once,  namely,  Judg.  iv.  18,  where  it  denotes  th( 
thing  with  which  Jael  covered  Sisera.  It  has  th« 
definito  article  prefixed,  and  it  may  therefore  b« 
inferred  tiiat  it  was  some  part  of  the  regular  furni- 
ture of  the  tent.  The  clew  to  a  more  exact  signi- 
fication is  given  by  the  Arabic  version  of  the  I'oly- 
glott,  which  renders  it  by  nlcotifdh,  xqaJ-i  olf, 
a  word  which  is  explained  by  Dozy,''  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ibn  Batuta  and  other  oriental  authors, 
to  mean  certain  articles  of  a  thick  faljric,  in  shape 
like  a  plaid  or  shawl,  which  are  commonly  used  for 
Ijeds  by  the  Arabs :  "  A\'hen  they  sleep  they  sprrad 
them  on  the  ground."  "  For  the  under  part  :.( 
the  bed  they  are  doubled  several  times,  and  om 
longer  than  the  rest  is  used  for  a  coverlid."  (3n 
such  a  bed  on  the  floor  of  Heber's  tent  no  doubt 
the  weary  Sisera  threw  himself,  and  such  a  coverlid 
nnist  the  semicali  have  been  which  Jael  laid  over 
him.  The  A.  'V.  perhaps  derived  their  word 
"mantle"  from  the  imU'mm  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  mantel  of  Luther.  [Fiirst  thinks  that  it  was 
the  "  tent-cai-pet,"  which  Jael  threw  over  Sisera, 
Ilandb.  s.  v.  —  H.] 

2.  V^^p,  meil.  (Rendennl  "mantle"  in  1 
Sam.  XV.  27',  xxviii.  14;  Ezr.  ix.  3,  5;  Job  i.  20, 
ii.  12;  and  Ps.  cix.  29.)  This  word  is  in  other 
passages  of  the  A.  V.  rendered  "  coat,"  "  cloak," 
and  "robe."  This  inconsistency  is  undesirable; 
but  in  one  case  only  —  that  of  Samuel  —  is  it  of 
importance.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
garment  which  his  mother  made  and  ijroughi  to 
the  infant  prophet  at  her  annual  visit  to  the  Holy 
Tent  at  Shiloh  was  a  miniature  of  the  official 
priestly  tunic  or  robe;  the  same  that  the  great 
Propliet  wore  in  mature  years  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  and 
l)y  which  he  was  on  one  occasion  acttially  identified. 
When  the  witch  of  Endor,  in  answer  to  Saul's 
inquiry,  told  him  that  "  an  old  man  was  come  up, 
co\ered  with  a  meil,''  this  of  itself  was  enough  to 
inform  the  king  in  whose  presence  he  stood  — 
"  Said  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel "  (xxviii.  14). 

3.  nCI^V^)  mautuphuh  (the  Hebrew  word  is 
found  in  Is.  iii.  22  only).  Apparently  some  article 
of  a^  lady's  dress  ["mantles,"  A.  V.];  probably 
an  exterior  tunic,  longer  and  ampler  than  the  in- 
ternal one,  and  provided  with  sleeves.  See  Gesenius, 
Jtsain,  i.  214;  Schroeder,  de  Vestilu  Mebrceai-um, 
ch.  XV.  §  1-5. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  four  is :  — 

4.  nT??!^>  (iil^lfrtth  (rendered  "  mantle "  in 
1  K..  xix!  13,  19;  2  K.  ii.  8,  13,  14:  elsewhere 
"garment"  and  "robe");  since  by  it,  and  it  only, 
is  denoted  the  cape  or  wra])per  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  strip  of  skin  or  leather  round  hii 
loins,  formed,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
the  sole  garment  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 

Such  clothing,  or  absence  of  clothing,  is  com- 
monly assumed  by  those  who  aspire  to  extraordinary 
sanctity  in  the  FJist  at  the  present  day  —  "  Savage 
figures,  with  '  a  cloak  woven  of  camels'  hair  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  and  tied  in  front  on  the  breast, 


(Ex.  xxi.  18,  14  ;  Lev.  iv.  22 ;  Num.  xxxv.  22,  28 . 
DfUt.  xix.  4,  5.) 

l>  Dlnionnaire  ilea  VHements  Arnbes,  p.  232.  W» 
({ladly  Bcize  this  opportuDit>  to  express  our  obligation! 
to  this  ndniinilile  work. 

'•   Itut  see  the  curious  pjiecniiitlona  of  Dr.  ; 
{Essay  on  Falst  Wors/iii>,  p.  170,  etc  >. 
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j-aked  except  at  the  waist,  round  which  is  a  girdle 
Df  skill,  the  hair  flowing  loose  about «  the  head.'  " 
But  a  description  still  more  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  habit  of  the  great  Israelite  *  dervish,  and 
supporting  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  view  of  the 
LXX.,  wlio  render  dddertth  by  fj.r)KuTris,  i-  e- 
"  sheep-skin,"  is  found  iu  the  account  of  a  French 
traveller"^  iu  the  16th  century:  "  L'enseigne  que 
(es  dervis  portent  pour  montrer  qu'ils  sont  relii,'ieux, 
est  une  peau  de  br^bis  sur  leurs  epaules:  et  ne 
portent  autre  vetenient  sur  eux  sinon  une  seule 
peau  de  mouton  ou  de  brebis,  et  quelque  chose 
devant  leur  parties  honteuses."' 

Inaccurately  as  tlie  word  "  mantle "  represents 
■uch  a  siarnienl  as  the  above,  it  has  yet  become  so 
identified  with  Elijah  that  it  is  impossible  now  to 
alter  it.  It  is  desirable  'Jierefore  to  substitute 
"  mantle"  for  "garment"  in  Zech.  xiii.  4;  a  pas- 
sage from  which  it  would  appear  that  since  the 
tine  of  Elijah  his  garb  had  become  the  recognized 
sig:!  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah.  G. 

MA'OCH  C?T"lVp  [a  poor  one,  Fiirst;  a 
breiygl-b'ind?  Ges.J  :  'A/ipdx  ;  Ales.  Mwa)3  : 
Mnoch).  the  father  of  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  with 
whom  David  took  refuge  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2).  In  the 
Sjriac  \ersion  he  is  called  jNIaachah;  and  in  1  K. 
ii.  39  we  find  JMaachah  described  as  the  father  of 
Achish,  who  was  king  of  Gath  at  the  beginning  of 
Solomon's  reign.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
same  Achish  maybe  intended  in  both  cases  (Keil, 
Comm.  on  1  K.  ii.  39),  and  jNIaoch  and  ilaachah 
would  then  be  identical ;  or  Achish  may  have  been 
a  title,  like  Abimelech  and  Pharaoh,  which  would 
Btill  leave  Maoch  and  Maachah  the  game;  "son" 
in  either  case  denoting  descendant. 

MA'ON  (1137a  \lwbUniion]:  Mac&p,  Maiu; 
[Vat.  in  1  Sam.  Maav,  in  Chr.  Mstoj';]  Alex. 
Matoy:  .^f'ton),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tril)e  of 
Judah,  in  the  district  of  the  mountains;  a  member 
of  the  same  group  which  contains  also  the  names 
of  Carmel  and  Ziph  (.Tosh.  xv.  55).  Its  interest 
for  us  lies  in  its  connection  with  David.  It  was  in 
the  viulh'tr  or  waste  pasture- ground  of  Maon  (.A..  V. 
"wilderness")  that  he  and  his  men  were  lurking 
when  the  treachery  of  the  Ziphites  brought  Saul 
upon  them,  and  they  had  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
cUft'of  liam-Machlekoth  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25).  It 
seems  from  these  passages  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
larger  district  called  "  the  Arabah  "  (A.  V.  ver.  24, 
'•  plain  "),  which  can  hardly  have  been  the  depressed 
locality  round  the  Dead  Sea  usually  known  by  that 
name.  To  tlie  liorth  of  it  was  another  tract  or 
spot  called  "  the  Jeshimon,"  possibly  the  dreary 
bunit-up  hills  Ijing  on  the  immediate  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Close  by  was  the  hill  or  the  clift'  of 
Hacilah,  and  the  midbar  itself  probably  extended 
.over  and  about  the  mountain  (ver.  26),  round 
which  Saul  was  pursuing  his  fugitives  when  the 
sudden  alarm  of  tb*  Philistine  incursion  drew  him 
»ff.  Over  the  pastures  of  ilaon  and  Carmel  ranged 
he  three  thousand  sheep  and  the  thousand  goats 
tf  Nabal  (xxv.  2).  C^lose  adjoining  was  the  midbnr 
>f  Paran.  which  the  LXX.  make  identical  with 
Maon.    Josephus's  version  of  the  passage  is  curious 


«  Light,  Travels  in  E^ypt.  etc  ,  quoted  by  Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  311. 

b  See  the  instructive  and  8ug;.'estive  remarks  of  Dr. 
W^olff,  ou  the  points  of  correspoudence  between  the 
uicient  I'rophets  and  the  modern  Dervishes  ( Traceh. 
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—  "a  certain  man  of  the  Ziphites  from  the  citj 
Emma"  I  Ant.  \i.  13,  §  6). 

The  name  of  JIaon  still  exists  all  but  unchanged 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Arab  herdsmen  and  peasants 
in  the  south  of  Palestine.  Main  is  a  lofty  conical 
hill,  south  of,  and  about  7  miles  distant  from, 
Hebron.  To  the  north  tliere  is  an  extensive  pros- 
pect —  on  the  one  hand  over  the  region  liordering 
tlie  Dead  Sea,  on  the  otlier  as  far  as  Hebron.  Close 
in  front  is  the  lower  eminence  of  Kurmul,  the 
ancient  Carmel,  no  less  intimately  associated  with 
David's  fortunes  than  Maon  itself  (Kob.  i.  493,  494). 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  some  traveller 
would  take  the  trouble  to  see  how  the  actual  locality 
of  Main  agrees  with  the  minute  indications  of  the 
narrative  cited  above.     See  also  Haciiilah. 

Iu  the  genealogical  records  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
in  1  Chronicles,  Slaon  appears  as  a  descendant  of 
Hebron,  through  Kekem  and  Shammai,  and  in  its 
turn  the  "fatlier  "  or  colonizer  of  Beth-zur  (ii.  45). 
Hebron  is  of  course  the  well-known  metropolis  of 
the  southern  country,  and  Beth-zl'k  has  been 
identified  in  Beil-sur,  4  miles  north  of  Hebron,  and 
therefore  alxmt  11  from  Main. 

It  should  not  however  be  overlooked  that  in  the 
original  the  name  of  Maon  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  ilehunim,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  before 
the  conquest  it  may  have  been  one  of  their  towns, 
just  as  in  the  more  central  districts  of  Palestine 
there  were  places  which  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  Avites,  the  Zeraarites,  the  Ammonites,  and 
other  tribes  who  originally  founded  them.  [Ben- 
jAJiix,  vol.  i.  p.  277.]  G. 

MA'ONITES,  THE  (V"^^tt,  i.  e.  Maon, 
without  the  article  [see  above] :  Ma5ia/i  in  both 
MSS. :  C/innitnn),  a  [jeople  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
addresses  of  Jehovah  to  the  repentant  Israelites,  as 
having  at  some  former  time  molested  them :  "  the 
Zidonians  also,  and  Ajnalek,  and  Maon  did  oppress 
you,  and  ye  cried  to  me,  and  I  delivered  you  out 
of  their  hand"  (Judg.  x.  12).  The  name  agrees 
with  that  of  a  people  residing  in  the  desert  Sir 
south  of  Palestine,  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  called 
Mehuxim;  but,  as  no  invasion  of  Israel  by  this 
people  is  related  before  the  date  of  the  passage  in 
question,  various  explanations  and  conjectures  have 
been  offered.  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  —  "  Mid- 
ian  " — is  remarkable  as  being  found  in  both  the 
great  MSS.,  and  having  on  that  account  a  strong 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  reading  of  the  ancient 
Jlebrew  text.  Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  322  note)  appears 
to  incline  to  this,  which  has  also  in  its  favor,  that, 
if  it  be  not  genuine,  Midian  —  whose  ravages  were 
then  surely  too  recent  to  be  forgotten  —  is  omitted 
altogether  from  the  enumeration.  Still  it  is  remark- 
able that  no  variation  has  hitherto  been  found  in 
the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  this  verse.  Michaelis  (Bibvl 
J'ilr  Unijdehrte,  and  Supplem.  No.  1437),  on  the 
other  hand,  accepts  the  current  reading,  and  ex- 
plains the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  Maon  is 
included  among  the  Bene-Kedem,  or  "  children 
[sonsj  of  the  East,"  named  in  vi.  3:  leaving,  how- 
ever, the  equal  difficulty  of  the  omission  of  Israel's 
great  foe,  JMidian,  unnoticed.  The  reason  which 
would  lead  us  to  accept  Midian  would  lead  us  tc 


etc.,  i.  483  ;  also 329,  531) ;  and  Stanley's  East.  ChurtM 


c  Uelon,  Observations  rParis,  15S8),  juoted  by  Doty 
Dictionnaire,  etc..  p.  54. 
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reject  the  reading  of  tlie  S3  riac  Peshito  —  "  Am- 
nion,"—  the  Itene-Aiuiiion  having  heen  already 
named.  "  Canaan  "  was  probably  a  conjecture  of 
Jerome's.      [.Mkiium.ms.] 

A  trace  of  the  residence  of  the  Maonites  in  the 
south  of  Palestine  is  perhaps  extant  in  Maon,  now 
A[<iin,  tiie  city  of  Judah  so  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  David.  G. 

MA'RA  (S~1!2,  or,  according  to  the  correction 

of  the  Kri,  TVyQ),  the  name  which  Nao.^ii  adopted 
in  the  exclamation  forced  from  her  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  her  fellow-citizens  at  Bethlehem  (Kuth  i. 
2<)):  "CalJ  nie  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  but  call  me 
Mara  (bitter),  for  Shaddai  hath  dealt-very-bitterly 
(hainer)  with  me."  The  l.XX.  have  preserved  the 
play  ....  TTiKpav,  on  fwiicpdi/dri  .  .  .  .  6  tKavSs'^ 
though  hardly  as  well  as  Jerome,  "  I'ucnlt  me  Mara 
(hoc  est  anutro.m)  quia  aimiritwUiie  vit  rtphvit 
Omnipolens.'"  Marnh  is  often  assumed  to  have 
been  the  oriirin  of  the  name  Makv,  but  -inaccu- 
rately, for  Jlary  —  in  the  N.  T.  Mariam  —  is  merely 
a  corruption  of  Miiuam  (see  that  article).       G. 

MA'RAH  (nn^  IhUki-ness]  :  Mtppu,  mitpla, 
UtKpiai  [Vat.  UiKpfiai]'-  Murtt),  a  place  which 
by  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur  or  Ethani,  three  days' 
journey  distant  (Kx.  xv.  22-24,  Num.  xxxiii.  8) 
from  the  place  at  which  the  Israelites  cro.s.sed  the 
Red  Sea,  and  where  was  a  spring  of  bitter  water, 
Bweet«ned  subsequently  by  the  casting  in  of  a  tree 
which  "the  I^ord  showed  "  to  Moses.  It  has  been 
suggested  (Biirckhardt,  Syria,  p.  474)  that  Moses 
made  use  of  the  berries  of  the  plant  'ildnkiul," 
and  which  still  it  is  implied  would  be  found  sim- 
ilarly to  operate,  liobinson,  however  (i.  (i7).  could 
not  find  that  this  or  any  tree  was  now  known  by 
the  Arabs  to  possess  such  properties;  nor  would 
those  berries,  he  says,  have  been  found  so  eaily  in 
the  season  as  the  time  when  the  Isi-aelites  leached 
the  region.  It  may  be  added  that,  had  any  such 
resource  ever  existed,  its  eminent  usefulness  to  the 
supply  of  human  wants  would  hardly  have  let  it 
perish  from  the  traditions  of  the  desert.  Further, 
the  expression  "the  I^ord  shewed  "  seems  .surely  to 
imply  the  miraculous  character  of  the  transaction. 
As  regards  the  identity  of  Jlarah  with  any  modern 
Bite,  all  travellers  appear  to  look  out  for  water 
which  is  bitter  at  this  day,  whereas  if  miraculous, 
the  effect  would  surely  have  been  permanent,  as  it 
elearlv  is  intended  to  be  in  2  K.  ii.  21.  On  this 
gupposition,  however,  Ilowarah,  distant  IGJ  hours' 
(Hob.  Bibl.  Ret.  i.  67)  from  Aynvn  A/misn,  has  been 
by  Hobinson,  as  also  by  Hurcklmrdt  (April  27, 1816), 
Schubert  (274),  and  Wellsted,  identified  with  it, 
tpparently  because  it  is  the  bitterest  water  in  the 
neighborhood.  Winer  says  («.  v.)  that  a  still  bit- 
terer well  lies  east  of  Marah,  the  claims  of  wliif  h 
Tischendorf,  it  appears,  has  supported.  I.epsius 
prefers  Wadij  (Jliiirundel.  Prof.  Stanley  thinks  that 
the  claim  m.ay  be  left  between  this  and  llim-arah, 
but  adds  in  a  note  a  mention  of  a  spring  south  of 
(/owarali,  "  so  bitter  that  neither  men  nor  camels 


a  KobinsoD  says  (I.  26),  "  Prcaninn  rrt'isiim,"  Forsk., 
Flora  jJi,'.  Ariih.  \>  Ixvi.  Sloru  correctly,  "  Nilrnria 
•ndtnlaiu  "  of  Dchfoiitiiini'S,  Fiom  AHunl.  i.  872. 

b  1.  WW,  or  W^'W  :  ndpiot,  riapiyof  Aj'«o«:  mar. 

fNor  Paiiun, :  'som  W^W,  to  (bine  (Our.  1384).     2 

inP- ,  from  "inO,  to  trivel  round,  either  11  stone 
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could  drii.k  it."  of  which  "  Dr.  Graul  (vol.  ii  p 
•2.54)  was  told."  The  Ayoun  Mousn,  "wells  of 
.Moses,"  which  local  tradition  assigns  to  Marah,  art 
manifestly  too  close  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  aiid 
probable  spot  of  crossing  it,  to  suit  the  distance  of 
"three  days'  journey."  The  soil  of  this  region  is 
de.scribed  as  being  alternately  gr.ivelly,  stony  and 
sandy ;  under  tlie  range  of  the  6'tit  /  Wiinkn'i  cLalk 
and  flints  are  plentiful,  and  on  the  direct  hne  of 
route  between  Ayoun  Mousn  and  lluwnrali  nc 
water  is  found  (llobinson,  i.  67).  II.  H. 

MAR'ALAH  (nb^nO  [perh.  earthquake, 
(ies.;  rffc/jnV)/,  l-'iirstl:  Ma-yeXSa;  Alex.  MaptAa; 
[Comp.  MopoAd:]  Alerala),  one  of  the  laudmarki 
on  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Zeliulun  (Josh, 
xix.  U),  which,  with  most  of  the  places  accom- 
panying it,  is  unfortunately  hitherto  unknown. 
Keii  (Jvsua.  ad  loc.)  infers,  though  on  the  slightest 
grounds,  that  it  was  somewhere  on  the  ridge  of 
Carmel.  G. 

MARANATH'A  {Mapavadd),  an  expression 
used  by  St.  Paul  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first 
Kpistle    to    the    Corinthians    (xvi.   22).      It   is    a 

Grecized  form  of  the  Aramaic  words  SiHS  "j'^tt, 
"our  \Ain\  conieth."  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  combined 
witli  the  preceding  "anathema;"  but  this  is  un- 
necessary :  at  all  events  it  can  only  be  regarded  as 
adding  emphasis  to  the  previous  adjuration.  It 
nither  appears  to  be  added  "as  a  weighty  watch- 
word "  to  inijiress  upon  the  disciples  the  important 
trutli  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand,  and  that  they 
sliould  be  ready  to  meet  Him  (Alford,  Gr.  Test,  in 
loc).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phrase  be  taken 
to  mean,  as  it  may,  "  Our  Lord  has  come,'  *hen 
the  connection  is,  "the  curse  will  remain,  for  -Mia 
Lord  has  come  who  will  take  vengeance  on  those 
who  reject  Him."  Thus  the  name  "  Maronite"  is 
exi>lained  by  a  tradition  that  the  Jews,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  Messiah,  were  constantly  saying  .\Jaiaii, 
i.  e.  Lord;  to  which  the  Christians  answered 
M'lran  ntha,  the  Lord  is  come,  why  do  you  stilj 
expect  Him?  (Stanley,  On-inthiafts,  ad  loc.). 
W.  L.  B. 
MARBLE.''  Like  the  Greek  fidp/jiapos.  No.  1 
(see  f(iot-note),  the  generic  term  for  marble  may 
probably  be  taken  to  mean  almost  any  shining 
stone.  The  so-called  marble  of  Solomon's  archi- 
tectural works,  which  .losephus  calls  \i6os  Aeu/crfs, 
may  thus  have  been  limestone  —  (a)  from  near 
.lerusalem;  (i)  from  Lebanon  (.lura  limestone), 
identical  with  the  material  of  the  Sun  Temple  at 
Baalljcc:  or  (c)  white  marble  from  .Arabia  or  else- 
where (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §  2;  Oiod.  Sic.  ii.  52; 
Plin.  //.  A'^. xxxvi.  12;  Jamicson,  Mineraliii,y,-p.4l; 
Itiiumer,  I'nl.  p.  28;  Volney,  Trar.  ii.  241:  Kittix, 
Phys.  Geofjr.ofPal.  pp.  73,88:  IJobinson.  ii.  493, 
iii.  508;  Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  pp.  307,  424;  \\'ell8ted, 
Trav.  i.  420,  ii.  143).  That  this  stone  was  not 
marble  seems  probalde  froni  the  remark  nf  Jose- 
phus,  that  whereas  Solomon  constructed  his  build- 
ings of  "  white  stone,"  he  caused  the  roads  which 


used  in  tcs8e!lntcd  pavement*,  or  one  with  circular 
spots  (Oes.  947).  3.  TU  :  ir.Vv.w)?  Ai«ot :  proboblj 
a  atone  witli  pearly  appenmnce,  like  alatmster  (Oes. 
a'>5).  4.  12712  :  (rMopaySiTi,?  Ai'eos  ;  lopi"  sniaragdi 
nils  (Get.  182).  Tlie  ttiree  lajit  wonls  used  only  U 
Eath.  t.  0.     6-   Mapdapos  :    unrmor  (Ucv.  xviU  12). 
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ed  to  Jerusalem  to  be  made  of  "black  stone," 
probably  the  black  basalt  of  the  Haiirdn  ;  and  also 
from  his  account  of  the  porticoes  of  Herod's  tem- 
ple, which  he  says  were  fj,ov6\t0ot  ^evKordrris 
uap/xdpov  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c,  and  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  1, 
6;  Kitto,  pp.  74,  75,  80,  89).  But  whether  the 
"costly  stone"  employed  in  Solomon's  buildings 
was  marble  or  not,  it  seems  clear  from  the  expres- 
sions both  of  Scripture  and  Joseplius,  that  some 
at  least  of  the  "great  stones,"  whose  weight  can 
scarcely  have  been  less  than  40  tons,  must  have 
come  from  Lebanon  (1  K.  v.  14-18,  vii.  10;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ™i.  2,  §  9). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herod,  both  in  the 
Temple  and  elsewhere,  emplojed  Parian  or  otiier 
m.'rble.  liemains  of  marble  columns  still  exist  in 
abundance  at  Jerusalem  'Joseph  Ant.  xv.  9,  §§  4. 
6,  and  11,  §§  3,  5;  Williams,  fTohj  Citij,  ii.  330; 
Sandys,  p.  190;  Robinson,  i.  301,  305). 

The  marble  pillars  and  tesserfe  of  various  colors 
of  the  palace  at  Susa  came  doubtless  from  Persia 
itself,  where  marble  of  various  colors  is  found, 
especially  in  the  province  of  Hamadan,  Susiana. 
(Esth.  i.  6;  Marco  Polo,  Travels,^.  78,  ed.  Bohn; 
Chardin,  Voy.  iii.  280,  308,  358,  and  viii.  253 ;  P. 
della  Valle,  \^<(ggi,  ii.  250;  Winer,  s.  v.  "Jlar- 
mor.")  H.  W.  P. 

MARCHESH'VAN.     [Month.] 

MAR'CUS(Map/(os:  Marcus).  The  Evange- 
list Mark,  who  was  cousin  to  Barnabas  (Col.  iv. 
10),  and  the  companion  and  fellow-laborer  of  the 
Apostles  Paul  (Philem.  24)  and  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  13). 
[Ma.-,k.] 

MARDOCHE'US  {Uap^oxaio's-  Mnrdo- 
chcev.s).  1.  MoiiDECAi,  the  uncle  of  Esther,  in 
the  apocryphal  additions  (Esth.  x.  1,  xi.  2,  12,  xii. 
1-0,  xvi.'l3;  2  Mace.  xv.  36).  The  14th  of  the 
month  Adar,  on  which  the  feast  of  Purira  was 
celebrated,  is  called  in  the  last  passage  "  Mar- 
docheus'  day"  (^  Map5oxai/c^  ^^jue'pa:  Mardo- 
chm  dies). 

2.  {Mm-docheus,)  =  Mordecai,  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (1  Esdr.  v.  8;  comp. 
Ezr.  ii.  2). 

*  MARE'SHA  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V. 
tfd.  1611,  and  other  early  editions,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  42, 
instead  of  JIakeshah  (2).  A. 

MARE'SHAH  (ntrS"n?9  [;>().9.<;esswn,Fiirst; 
nt  the  hend=  elevated  city  or  fortress,  Ges.],  in 
Josh,    only;    elsewhere    in    the    shorter    form    of 

•^^T)^  •  Badricrdp,  [in  Chron.  Mapio-a,  Mapicrnt, 
MapTjcro;  Vat.  Mapaiaa,  Mapfiaris,  MaptcraA'] 
Alex.  Mapr}(ra-,  [in  Mic  i.  15.  LXX.  Aaxei's:] 
Mii)-esa).  1.  One  of  the  cities  of  .Fudah  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Shefehih  or  low  country;  named  in  the 
same  group  with  Keilah  and  Nezib  (Josh,  xv- 
44).  If  we  may  so  interpret  the  notices  of  the  1 
Chronicles  (see  below),  Hebron  itself  was  colonized 
from  Mareshah.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified 
and  garrisoned  byRehoboam  after  the  rupture  with 
the  northern  kingdom  (2  chr.  xi.  8).  The  natural 
inference  is,  that  it  commanded  some  pass  or 
position  of  approach,  an  inference  which  is  sup- 
norted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  named  as  the  point 
to  wiiich  the  enormous  horde  of  Zerah  the  Cushite 
rfaclied  in  his  invasion  of  Judaea,  before  he  was 
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met  and  repulsed  by  .\sa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9  J.  A 
ravine  (ver.  10;  Ge:  A.  V.  "valley")  bearing  the 
name  of  Zephathah  was  near.  In  the  rout  which 
followed  the  encounter,  the  flying  Cushites  wert 
pursued  to  the  Bedouin  station  of  Gerar  (w.  14 
15). 

Mareshah  is  mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  Maccabasan  struggles.  Judas  probably 
passed  through  it  on  his  way  from  Hebron  to  avengt 
the  defeat  of  Joseph  and  Azarias  (1  Mace.  v.  06;. 
The  reading  of  the  LXX.  .and  A.  V.  is  Samaria; 
but  Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  6,  has  M'n-issa,  and 
the  position  is  exactly  suitable,  which  that  of  Sania  • 
ria  is  not.  The  same  exchange,  but  reversed,  will 
be  found  in  2  Mace.  xii.  35.     [Maimsa.] 

A  few  days  later  it  afforded  a  refuge  to  Geoi  gias 
when  severely  wounded  in  the  attack  of  Dositlieua 
(2  iMacc.  xii.  35 ;  here,  as  just  remarked,  the  Syriac 
version  would  substitute  Samaria,  —  a  change  quite 
unallowable).  Its  subsequent  fortunes  were  bad 
enough,  but  hardly  worse  than  might  be  expected 
for  a  place  which  lay  as  it  were  at  the  junction  of 
two  coss-roads,  north  and  south,  east  anJ  west, 
each  the  constant  thoroughfare  of  armies.  It  was 
burnt  by  .ludas  in  his  Idumsean  war,  in  passing 
from  Hel.ron  to  Azotus  (Ant.  xii.  8,  §  61.  About 
the  year  110  u.  c.  it  was  taken  from  the  Idumseans 
by  John  Hyrcauus.  Some  forty  years  after,  about 
B.  c.  03,  its  restoration  was  decreed  by  the  clement 
Pompey  (Aiif.  xiv.  4,  §  4),  though  it  appears  not 
to  have  been  really  reinstated  till  later  (xiv.  5,  §  3 ). 
But  it  was  only  rebuilt  to  become  again  a  victim 
(B.  c.  39),  this  time  to  the  Parthians,  who  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  it  in  their  rage  at  not  finding 
in  Jerusalem  the  treasure  they  anticipated  (Ant. 
xiv.  13,  §  9;  .B.  J.  i.  13,  §  9).  It  was  in  ruins 
in  the  4th  century,  when  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  it  as  in  the  second  mile  from  Eleuthe- 
ropolis-  S.  S.  W.  of  Btit-jibrin  —  in  all  probability 
Eleutheropolis  —  and  a  little  over  a  Koman  mile 
therefrom,  is  a  site  called  Mamsh,  which  is  very 
possibly  the  representative  of  the  ancient  ^Mareshah. 
It  is  described  by  the  indefatigable  Tobler  {Dritte 
\VamI.  pp.  129,  142)  as  lying  on  a  gently  swelling 
hill  leading  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  great 
western  plain,  from  which  it  is  but  half  an  hour 
distant.  The  ruins  are  not  extensive,  and  Ur. 
Robinson,  to  whom  their  discovery  is  due,«  has 
ingeniously  conjectured  (on  grounds  for  which  th*? 
reader  is  referred  to  BM.  Res.  ii.  67,  68)  that  the 
materials  were  employed  in  building  the  neighboring 
Eleutheropolis. 

On  two  other  occasions  Mareshah  comes  forward 
in  tlie  0.  T.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Eliezer 
lien-Dodavah,  a  prophet  who  predicted  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ships  which  king  Jehoshaphat  had  built 
in  conjunction  with  Ahaziah  of  Israel  (2  Chr. 
XX.  37).  It  is  included  by  the  prophet  Micah 
among  the  towns  of  the  low  country  which  he 
attempts  to  rouse  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  their 
misconduct  is  bringing  upon  them  (Mic.  L  15). 
Like  the  rest,  the  apostrophe  to  Mareshah  is  a 
play  on  the  name  :  "  I  will  bring  your  heir 
(yoresh)  to  j-ou,  oh  city  of  inheritance"  (.l/a»-e- 
sliah).  The  following  veree  (16)  shows  that  the 
inhabitants  had  adopted  the  heathen  and  forbidden 
custom  of  cutting  off  the  back  hair  as  a  sign  of 
mourning. 


a  Benjamiu  of  Tudela  (Asher,  i.  77)  identifies  Ma-    inaccuracy,  would  place  it  in  the  mountains  TSast  ]f 
sibati  'vith  "  Beit  Gabrin."     Parchi,  with  unusual   JaffiEi. 
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2.  ([Rom.  Mopio-a,  Vat.]  Mop«i<7a;  [Alex.  Ma- 
purtis-])  I'atlier  of  Hebron,  and  apparently  a  son 
or  descendant  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  .lerahmeel 
(1  Chr.  ii.  42),  who  derived  his  descent  from  Judah 
through  Pharez.  "  The  sons  of  Caleb  were  .  .  . 
Mesha,  the  father  of  Ziph,  and  the  sons  of  Mareslia 
father  of  IlebJX)n."  It  is  difficult  not  to  suppose 
that  Mesha  may  have  been  a  transcrilier's  variation 
for  Maresha,  especially  as  the  text  of  the  LXX.  — 
both  MSS.  —  actually  stands  so.  It  is  howe\er 
only  a  probable  conjecture.  The  names  in  these 
lists  are  many  of  them  no  doubt  those  not  of  i)er- 
Bons  but  of  towns,  and  whether  Rlesha  and  Jlare- 
shah  be  identical  or  not.  a  close  relatidnship  is 
equally  denoted  between  the  towns  of  llel  ron  and 
ftlareshah.     But, 

3.  ([Kom.  yiapiad  ;  Vat.]  Maixo  ;  Alex.  Ma- 
fiTjco)  in  1  Chr.  iv.  21  we  find  JIaresliah  again 
named  as  deriving  its  origin  from  SiiiXAir,  the 
third  son  of  .ludah,  through  Laadah.  'Whether 
this  Mareshah  be  a  man  or  a  place,  identical  with 
or  distinct  from  the  hist  mentioned,  it  is  imixjs- 
sible  to  determine.  G. 

MAR'IMOTH  {Miirimoth).  The  same  as 
Wkhaiotii  the  priest,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
I'^ra  (2  Esdr.  i.  2;  comp.  Ezr.  vii.  3).  He  is  also 
called  Meremoth  (I  Esdr.  viii.  2). 

*  MARINER,  Jon.  i.  5.  [Ship  (11.),  Amer. 
ed.] 

MART'S  A  (Maplcra--  J/armt),  the  Greek  form 
of  the  name  Mahesii.\ii,  occurring  2  Maic.  xii.  35 
only.  G. 

*  MARISHES,  Ez.  xlvii.  11,  an  old  spelling 
Df  "  marshes,"  found  in  the  A-  V.  of  IGll  (and  the 
Bishops'  Bible),  but  changed  in  the  current  edi- 
tions. The  Hebrew  is  SDS  elsewhere  only  in  I.s. 
XXX.  14,  translated  "  pit."  H. 

MARK  (MdpKos-  Marcus).  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist is  prolial)ly  the  same  as  "  John  whose  sur- 
name was  Mark"  (Acts  xii.  12,  25).  Grotius  in- 
deed maintains  the  contrary,  on  the  grcjund  that 
the  earliest  historical  writers  nowhere  caU  the 
Evangelist  by  the  name  of  John,  and  that  they 
always  describe  him  as  the  companion  (jf  Peter 
and  not  of  Paul.  But  John  was  the  Jewish  name, 
and  Mark,  a  name  of  frequent  use  amongst  the 
Romans,  was  adopted  afterwards,  and  gradually 
superseded  the  otlier.  The  places  in  the  N.  T. 
enable  us  to  trace  the  process.  The  John  JSIark 
of  Acts  xii.  12,  25,  and  the  John  of  .Acts  xiii.  5, 
13,  becomes  Mark  only  in  Acts  xv.  3!),  (  ol.  iv.  10, 
2  Tim.  iv.  11,  Philem.  2-t.  The  change  of  John 
to  Jfark  is  analogous  to  that  of  Saul  to  Paul; 
and  v.e  cannot  doulit  that  the  disuse  of  the  Jewish 
name  in  favor  of  the  other  is  intentional,  and  has 
reference  to  the  putting  away  of  his  former  life, 
and  entrance  upon  a  new  ministry.  No  incon- 
sistency arises  from  the  accounts  of  his  ministering 
to  two  Apostles.  The  desertion  of  Paul  (.Acts  xiii. 
13)  may  have  Ijeen  prompt«d  partly  by  a  wish  to 
rejoin  Peter  and  the  Apostles  engaged  in  preaching 
in  Palestine  (lienson;  see  Kuinoel's  note),  though 
fiartly  "from  a  disinclination  to  a  perilous  and 
doubtful  journey.  There  is  nothing  strange  in 
the  character  of  a  wiirm  impulsive  young  man, 
drawn  almost  equally  towards  the  two  great 
>achrr8  of  the  faith,  Paul  and  Peter.  Had  mere 
wwartlice  l)een  the  cause  of  his  withdrawal,  Bar- 
Ulaa  would  not  so  soon  tfUtr  have  chosen  biiii 
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for  ai  .other  journey,  nor  would  he  Lave  accepted 
the  choice. 

John  Mark  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Miry,  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  and  was  therefore  prol)ablj 
born  in  that  city  (Acts  xii.  12).  He  was  tha 
cousin  (ai/(\pt6s)  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10).  [Si.* 
TEit's  Son.  Anier.  ed.]  It  was  to  Mary's  house 
as  to  a  familiar  haunt,  that  Peter  came  after  hit 
deliverance  from  prison  (Acts  xii.  12),  and  there 
found  "many  gathered  together  praying;"  and 
probably  .lohn  Mark  was  converted  by  Peter  from 
meeting  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  he  s|)eak8 
of  "  Marcus  my  son  "  (1  Peter  v.  13).  This  not 
ural  link  of  connection  between  the  two  passages 
is  i)roken  by  the  supposition  of  two  JIarks,  which 
is  on  all  accounts  improiiable.  The  theory  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  without  any 
warrant.  Another  theory,  that  an  event  of  the 
night  of  our  Lord's  betrayal,  related  by  Jllark 
alone,  is  one  that  befell  hin>self  (Olshausen,  Lange), 
must  not  be  so  promptly  dismissed.  "  There  fol- 
lowed Him  a  certain  young  man,  having  a  linen 
cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body ;  and  the  young  men 
laid  hold  on  him :  and  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and 
fled  from  them  naked  "  (Mark  xiv.  51,  52).  The 
detail  of  facts  is  remarkably  minute,  the  name  only 
is  wanting.  The  most  probable  view  is  that  St. 
Jlark  sui>pressed  his  own  name,  whilst  tilling  a 
story  which  he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing. 
i\ wakened  out  of  slee]),  or  just  jireparing  for  it  in 
some  house  in  the  Valley  of  Kedron,  he  comes  out 
to  see  the  seizure  of  the  betrayed  Teacher,  known 
to  him  and  in  some  degree  beloved  already.  He  in 
so  deeply  interested  in  his  fate  that  he  follows  Him 
even  in  his  thin  linen  robe.  His  demeanor  is  such 
that  some  of  the  crowd  are  about  to  arrest  him ; 
then,  "  fear  overcoming  shame ''  (Berjgel),  he 
leaves  his  garment  in  their  hands  and  flees.  We 
can  only  say  that  if  the  name  of  Mark  is  supplied, 
the  nanative  receives  its  most  probable  explanation, 
.lohn  (i.  40,  xix.  26)  introduces  himself  in  this 
unobtrusive  way,  and  i)erhaps  Luke  the  same  (xxiv. 
18).  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark  seems  to  have 
been  a  person  of  some  means  and  influence,  and 
her  house  a  rallying  point  for  Christians  in  those 
danirerous  days.  Her  son,  already  an  inquirer, 
would  soon  become  more.  Anxious  to  work  foi 
Christ,  he  went  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  theii 
"  minister"  {vn-npfTTis) on  their  first  jouniey;  but 
at  Perga,  as  we  have  seen  above,  turned  back  (Acta 
xii.  25,  xiii.  13).  On  the  second  journey  Paul 
would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  companion,  but 
Barnabas  his  kinsman  was  more  indulj^ent;  and 
thus  he  liecame  the  cause  of  the  memorable  "  sharp 
contention  "  between  them  (Acts  xv.  3f!-40). 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  Mark's  vacillation,  it 
did  not  separate  him  forever  from  Paul,  for  we 
find  him  Viy  the  side  of  that  A]K)stle  in  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Home  (Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24). 
In  the  former  place  a  possible  journey  of  Mark  to 
Asia  is  s|)okon  of.  Somewhat  later  he  is  \<'ith 
Peter  at  IJabylon  (1  JJet.  v.  13).  Some  consider 
Bali^lon  to  bo  a  name  here  given  to  Pome  in  a 
mystical  sense;  surely  without  rea.son,  since  the 
date  of  a  letter  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  a  figure 
of  speech.  Of  the  causes  of  this  visit  to  Bnbylou 
there  is  no  evidence.  It  may  I*  conjectured  that 
he  made  the  journey  to  Asia  Minor  (Col.  iv.  10), 
and  thence  wont  on  to  join  Peter  at  Babylon.  On 
his  return  to  .Vsia  he  seems  to  have  U-en  with  Tim- 
othy at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote  to  him  diirinn 
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his  second  imprisonment,  and  Paul  was  anxious  for 
his  return  to  Home  (2  Tim.  iv.  11 ). 

When  we  desert  Scripture  we  find  the  facts 
doubtful  and  even  inconsistent.  If  Papiits  be  trusted 
(quoted  in  Euseliius,  //.  A',  iii.  39),  Mark  never 
was  a  disciple  of  our  I^rd ;  which  he  probably  in- 
fers from  1  Pet.  v.  13.  Epiphaniue,  on  the  other 
hand,  willing;  to  do  honor  to  tlie  Evangelist,  adopts 
the  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy-two 
disciples,  who  turned  back  from  our  Lord  at  the 
hard  saying  in  John  vi.  {Cont.  fJwr.  li.  6,  p.  457, 
Dindorf 's  recent  edition).  The  same  had  been  said 
of  St.  Luke.  Nothing  can  be  decide<l  on  this  point. 
The  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  our  view  of  his  Gospel.  Ancient  writers 
with  one  consent  make  the  Evangelist  the  inter- 
preter (ip/j-vevT-fis)  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (Papias 
in  Euseb.  //.  Ii.  iii.  39;  Iren^us,  Ihei:  iii.  1, 
iii.  10,  §  6;  TertuUian,  c.  Marc.  iv.  5;  Hieronyraus, 
ad  Hedib.  ix.  &c.).  Some  explain  this  word  to 
mean  that  the  office  of  Mark  was  to  translate  into 
the  Greek  tongue  the  Aramaic  discourses  of  the 
Apostle  (Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  etc.);  whilst  others 
adopt  the  more  probable  view  that  JIark  wrote  a 
Gospel  which  conformed  more  exactly  than  the 
others  to  Peter's  preaching,  and  thus  "  interpreted  " 
it  to  the  church  at  large  (Valesius,  Alford,  Lange, 
Fritzsche,  Meyer,  etc.).  The  passage  from  Euse- 
bius  favors  the  latter  view;  it  is  a  quotation  from 
Papias.  "This  also  [-lohn]  the  elder  said:  Mark, 
being  the  interpreter  of  i'eter,  wrote  down  exactly 
whatever  things  he  remembered,  but  yet  not  in  the 
order  in  which  Christ  either  spoke  or  did  them; 
for  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  the 
Lord's,  but  he  was  afterwards,  as  I  [Papias]  s"/'/, 
a  follower  of  Peter."  The  words  in  italics  refer 
to  the  word  interpreter  above,  and  the  passage  dt- 
scribes  a  disciple  writing  down  what  his  master 
'preached,  ami  not  an  interpreter  orally  translating 
his  words.  This  tradition  will  be  further  examined 
below.  [M.VHK,  GosPKL  of.]  The  report  that 
Mark  was  the  companion  of  Peter  at  Hume  is  no 
doubt  of  great  antiquity.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as  giving  it  for  a  "  tradition 
which  he  had  received  of  the  eldevs  from  the  first '' 
(iropaSotriJ/  tcSi'  aviKaOev  irpifffiuTipoiv,  Eusebius, 
H.  E.  vi.  14;  Clem.  Alex.  H,j[>.  6).  But  the  force 
of  this  is  invalidated  by  the  suspicion  that  it  rests 
in  a  misunderstanding  of  1  Pet.  v.  13,  Babylon 
6eing  wrongly  taken  for  a  typical  name  of  liome 
(Euseb.  H.  k.  ii.  15;  Hieron.  De  Vir.ill.  8).  Sent 
jn  a  mission  to  Egypt  by  Peter  (Epiphanius,  //ter. 
li.  6,  p.  457,  Dindorf;  Eusel).  //.  /;.  ii.  10),  Mark 
there  founded  the  church  of  Alexandria  (Hieron. 
De  Vir.  ill.  8),  and  preached  in  various  places 
(Niceph.  //.  E.  ii.  43),  then  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria, of  which  church,  he  was  bishop,  and  suffered 
a  martyr's  death  (Niceph.  ibuL,  and  Hieron.  De  Vir. 
ill.  8).  But  none  of  these  later  details  rest  on 
sound  authority.  (Soukces  —  The  works  on  the 
Xiospels  referred  to  under  Luke  and  Gospels;  also 
Fritzsche,  In  .Vlarcuin,  Leipzig,  1330;  Lange, 
Bibelioerk,  part  ii.  etc.)  W.  T. 

MARK,  GOSPEL  OF.  The  characteris- 
tics of  this  Gospel,  the  shortest  of  the  four  inspired 
records,  will  appear  from  the  discussion  of  the  va- 
■ious  questions  that  have  been  raised  about  it. 

L  Sources  of  this  Gospel.  —  The  tradition  that 
II  gives  the  teaching  of  Peter,  rather  than  of  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  has  been  alluded  to  above. 
The   tritneas   of    John  the    Presbyter,  quoted  by 
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Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  39)  through  Papias,  has  been 
cited.  [See  Makk.]  Irenseus  calls  Mark  "  inter- 
pres  et  sectator  Petri,"  and  cites  the  opening  and 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Gospel  as  we  now  poS 
sess  them  (iii.  10,  §  G).  He  also  alludes  to  a  sect  (the 
Cerinthians?)  who  hold  "  impassibilem  j>erscverasse 
(.'hristum,  passum  vero  Jesum,"  and  who  prefer  the 
Gospel  of  St.  .Mark  to  the  rest  (iii.  11,  §  7).  Euse- 
bius says,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, that  the  hearers  of  Peter  at  liome  desired 
Mark,  the  follower  of  Peter,  to  lea\e  with  thein  & 
record  of  his  teaching;  ujx)n  which  Mark  wrote 
his  Gospel,  which  the  Apostle  afttrwards  sarc- 
tioned  with  his  authority,  and  di.ected  that  it 
should  be  read  in  the  Churches  (Eus.  //.  E.  ii.  15)  . 
Elsewhere,  quoting  Clement  again,  ^re  have  the 
same  account,  except  that  Peter  is  there  described 
as  "  neither  hindering  nor  urging"  the  midertak- 
ing  (//.  E.  vi.  14).  The  app.arent  contradiction 
has  been  conciliated  by  supposing  that  Peter  nei- 
ther helped  nor  hindered  the  work  before  it  ivas 
completed,  but  gave  his  approval  afterwards  ("  licet 
fieri  ipsum  non  jusserit,  tamen  f;w:tum  non  pro- 
hibuit,"  Rufiinus:  see  note  of  Valesius  in  he. 
Eus.).  TertuUian  {Cont.  Marcionem,  iv.  5)  speaks 
of  the  Gospel  of  JNIark  as  being  connected  with 
Peter,  '•  cujus  interpres  ^Marcus,"  and  so  having 
apostolic  authority.  Epiphanius  says  that,  imme- 
diately after  St.  Matthew,  the  task  was  laid  on  St. 
JNLirk,  "  the  follower  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,"  of 
writing  a  Gospel  {Hivr.  li.).  Hieronymus  {DeVir. 
ill.  8)  repeats  the  story  of  Eusebius;  and  again 
says  that  the  Gospel  was  written,  "  I'etro  narrante. 
et  illo  scribente  "  {Ad  Iledib.  2).  If  the  evidence 
of  the  Apostle's  connection  with  this  Gospel  rested 
wholly  on  these  passages,  it  would  not  be  sufficient, 
since  the  witnesses,  though  many  in  number,  are 
not  all  independent  of  each  other,  and  there  are 
marks,  in  the  former  of  the  passages  from  Euse- 
bius, of  a  wish  to  enhance  the  authority  of  the 
Gospel  by  Peter's  approval,  whilst  the  latter  pas- 
sage does  not  allege  the  same  sanction.  But  there 
are  peculiarities  in  the  Gospel  which  are  best  ex- 
plained liy  the  supposition  that  Peter  in  some  way 
superintended  its  composition.  Whilst  there  is 
hardly  any  ])art  of  its  narrative  that  is  not  com- 
mon to  it  ."ind  some  other  Gospel,  in  the  manner 
of  the  narrative  there  is  often  a  marked  character, 
which  puts  aside  at  once  the  supposition  that  we 
have  here  a  mere  epitome  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
The  picture  of  the  same  events  is  far  more  vivid; 
touches  are  introduced  such  as  could  only  be  noted 
by  a  vigilant  eye-witness,  and  such  as  make  us 
almost  eye-witnesses  of  the  Redeemer's  doings. 
The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  is  the  account 
of  the  demoniac  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenea, 
where  the  following  words  are  peculiar  to  Mark. 
'•  And  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains: 
because  th.at  he  had  often  been  bound  with  fetters 
and  chains,  and  the  chains  had  been  plucked  asun- 
der by  him.  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces :  neither 
could  any  man  tame  him.  And  always  night  and 
day  he  was  in  the  mountains  crying  and  cutting 
himself  with  stones.  But  when  he  sa>v  Jesus  afar 
off,  he  ran,"  etc.  Here  we  are  indebted  for  the 
picture  of  the  fierce  and  hofieless  wanderer  to  the 
Evangelist  whose  work  is  the  briefest,  and  whose 
style  is  the  least  perfect.  He  sometimes  adds  to 
the  account  of  the  others  a  notice  of  our  I^ord's 
look  (iii.  .34,  viii.  33,  x.  21,  x.  23);  he  dwells 
on  human  feelings  and  the  tokens  of  them;  ou 
our    Lord's    pity   for   the   leper,   ana    his    atrici 
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charge  not  to  publish  the  uiiracle  (i.  41,  44);  He 
•'loved  "  the  rich  younij  man  for  his  answers  (x. 
21);  He  "  looked  round  "  with  an;L;er  wiien  another 
occ;»sion  called  it  out  (iii.  5);  He  groaned  in  spirit 
(vii.  34,  viii.  J2).  All  these  are  peculiar  to  Mark; 
and  they  would  be  exi)lained  most  readily  by  the 
theory  that  one  of  the  disciples  most  near  to  .lesus 
had  supplied  thera.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
whilst  Mark  goes  over  the  same  ground  for  the 
most  part  as  the  other  Kvany;elists.  and  especially 
Matthew,  there  are  many  facts  tiirown  in  wliich 
prove  (hat  we  are  listening  to  an  independent  wit- 
ness. Thus  the  humble  origin  of  I'eter  is  made 
known  tiirough  him  (i.  10-20),  and  his  connection 
with  Capernaucc  (i.  2'J ) ;  he  tells  us  that  Levi  was 
"the  son  of  Aipha-us  "  (ii.  14),  that  Peter  was 
the  name  given  by  our  Ix)rd  to  Simon  (iii.  16),  and 
Boanerges  a  surname  added  by  Him  to  the  names 
o'"  two  others  (iii.  17);  he  assumes  the  existence 
of  another  body  of  di.sciples  wider  than  the  Twelve 
(iii.  32,  iv.  10,  30,  viii.  34,  xiv.  51,  52);  we  owe  to 
him  the  name  of  Jairus  (v.  22),  the  word  "car- 
penter "  applied  to  our  Lord  (vi.  3),  the  nation  of 
the  "  Syropboenieian  ''  woman  (vii.  20);  he  sul>sti- 
(iites  Dalmanutha for  the  "  Magdala  "  of  JIattliew 
(\iii.  10):  he  names  Hartimaeus  (x.  40);  he  alone 
mentions  that  our  Lord  would  not  suflcjr  any  man 
to  carry  any  vessel  throu'.'h  the  Temple  (xi.  10): 
and  that  Simon  of  C'yrcne  was  the  lather  of  Alex- 
ander and  Kufus  (xv.  21).  All  these  are  tokens  of 
an  indeix?ndent  writer,  different  from  Mattliew  and 
Luke,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  traditions  it  is 
natural  to  look  to  I'eter.  One  might  hope  that 
much  light  would  be  thrown  on  this  question  from 
the  way  in  which  Peter  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel; 
liut  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear  as  might  have  been 
expected.  I'eter  is  often  mentioned  without  any 
special  occasion  for  it  (i.  30,  v.  37,  xi.  20-20,  xiii. 
3,  xvi.  7 ) ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  passages 
from  which  it  might  seem  that  the  writer  knew  less 
of  the  great  Apostle.  Thus  in  JIatt.  xv.  15,  we 
have  "  I'eter;  "  in  the  parallel  place  in  Mark  only 
'•  the  disciples."  The  Apostle's  walking  on  the  sea 
is  omitted :  so  the  blessing  pronounced  on  him 
(Matt.  xvi.  17-1!)),  and  the  promise  made  to  all 
tlie  Apostles  in  answer  to  him  (Matt.  xix.  28). 
Peter  was  one  of  those  who  were  sent  to  prepare 
the  Passover;  yet  Mark  omits  his  name.  The 
word  "  bitterly  "  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  omitted 
iiy  Mark  from  the  record  of  Peter's  reneiitance; 
whilst  the  account  of  his  denials  is  i'uU  and  circum- 
nUintial.  It  has  been  sought  to  account  for  these 
omissions  on  the  ground  of  humility;  but  some 
may  think  that  this  cannot  be  the  clew  to  all  the 
places.  Hut  what  we  generalize  from  these  pas- 
-  iL'cs  is,  tli:\t  tiie  name  Peter  is  peculiarly  dealt 
with,  added  here,  and  there  withdrawn,  which 
would  l)e  exjilained  if  the  writer  had  .iccess  to 
s|)ecial  information  about  Peter.  On  the  whole,  in 
p|>ite  of  the  doul)tfulness  of  Liiseliius's  sources,  and 
the  almost  wlf-contradiction  into  which  he  falls,  the 
.nt«nial  evidence  inclines  us  to  accept  the  account 
that  lliis  iiiKpircil  (;os[)el  has  some  connection  with 
St.  Peter,  and  records  more  exactly  the  preaching 
which  he,  cuided  by  the  Spirit  of  (io<l,  uttered  for 
the  instruction  of  tl)e  world. 

IL  Riliitiim  of  Mark  lo  Mutlheir  and  Luke.  — 
Che  results  of  criticisni  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
three  (;os|)elg  are  somewhat  humiliating.  Up  to 
nhis  day  three  views  are  maintained  with  equal 
»rdor  :  (")  that  Mark's  (Josjiel  is  the  original 
Jogpcl  out  of  which  the  other  two  lia\e  been  de- 
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vcloped;  (b)  that  it  was  a  compilation  from  iht 
other  two,  and  therefore  was  written  last;  and  ,r 
that  it  wa-s  copied  from  that  of  Matthew,  and  foriii» 
a  Unk  of  transition  between  the  other  two.  («.)  (.)f 
the  first  view  Thiersch  may  serve  as  the  ex|)ositor 
"  No  one,"  he  says,  "  will  now  venture  to  call  Mark 
a  mere  epitoniizer  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Were 
his  (iospel  an  epitome  of  theirs,  it  would  bea»  the 
marks  of  the  attempt  to  combine  in  one  the. excel- 
lences of  both;  else  the  labor  of  epitome  would  have 
been  without  an  object.  15ut  the  very  oi)|X)site  is 
the  case.  We  miss  the  peculiarities  of  Matthew 
and  Luke.  We  find  that  which  is  common  to  both. 
\nd  tlierefore,  were  Mark's  Gospel  a  mere  epitome 
of  the  others,  we  should  have  a  third  repetition  of 
that  wliicli  had  been  already  twice  related,  with  so 
little  additional  or  more  exact  matter,  that  the 
intention  and  conduct  of  the  writer  would  remain 
a  riddle.  This  difficulty  disappears,  and  a  great 
step  is  made  in  threading  the  labyrinth  of  the 
Gospel  harmony,  when  we  see  that  Mark  formed 
tlie  l)asis  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Where  they  fol- 
low him  they  agree.  Where  they  do  not,  as  in  the 
history  of  our  Lord's  childhood,  in  his  discourses, 
and  in  his  appearances  after  his  resurrection,  they 
difl'er  widely,  and  each  takes  his  own  way " 
(Thiersch,  CIntrch  Ilistorij,  p.  94,  Carlyle's  trans- 
lation). But  the  amount  of  independent  narrative 
is  too  great,  in  each  of  the  others,  to  admit  of  their 
liaving  derived  their  Gospels  from  Mark ;  and  in 
the  places  which  they  have  in  common,  each  treats 
the  events  in  an  independent  way,  and  not  as  a 
copyist.  Still  this  opinion  lias  been  lield  by  Herder, 
Storr,  Wilke,  Weisse,  L'euss,  Kwald,  and  others. 
(6.)  The  theory  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  a  compilation 
and  abridtrnient  of  that  of  Matthew  is  maintained 
by  Autrustin,  and  after  him  by  Kuthymius  and 
Michaelis.  The  facts  on  which  it  rests  are  clear 
enough.  There  are  in  St.  Mark  only  about  three 
events  which  St.  Matthew  does  not  narrate  (Mark 
i.  23,  viii.  22,  xii.  41);  and  thus  the  matter  of  the 
two  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  same.  But  the 
form  in  St.  JIark  is,  as  we  have  seen,  nmch  briefer, 
and  the  omissions  are  many  and  important.  The 
explanation  is  that  Mark  had  the  work  of  Matthew 
before  him,  and  only  condensed  it.  But  many 
would  make  Mark  a  compiler  from  both  the  others 
(Griesbach,  De  Wette.  etc.),  arguing  from  passages 
where  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  to  both  (see 
I )e  Wette,  nnndlnwh,  §  94  n).  (f.)  1-astly.  the 
theory  that  the  Gospel  before  us  forms  a  sort  of 
transition-link  between  the  other  two.  standing 
midway  between  the  Judaic  tendency  of  Matthew 
and  the  Universalist  or  Gentile  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
need  not  trouble  us  much  here  [see  above,  p.  1097]. 
An  account  of  these  views  may  be  found  in  Hilgen- 
feld's  Kviivijtlieti.  It  is  obvious  that  they  refute 
one  another:  the  same  internal  evidence  suffices  to 
prove  that  JLark  is  the  first,  and  the  last,  and  the 
intermediate.  I>et  us  return  to  the  facts,  and, 
taujriit  by  these  contradictions  what  is  the  worth 
of  '•  internal  evidence,"  let  us  carry  our  sjieculations 
no  further  than  the  facts.  The  Gos|>el  of  Mark 
contains  scarcely  any  events  that  are  not  recited  by 
the  others.  There  are  verbal  coincidences  with 
each  of  the  others,  and  sometimes  [HH-uliar  words 
from  both  meet  toirether  in  the  jiandlel  place  in 
Mark.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  unmistakable 
marks  of  independence.  Ho  has  passjiges  peculiai 
to  himself  (as  iii.  20,  21.  iv.  2(!-2!t,  vii.  31-37,  viii 
22-20,  xi.  11-14,  xiv.  51.  .52,  xvi.  9-11),  and  a 
{K-culiar  fullness  of  detail  where   he  goes  over  .the 
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larae  s»rouiKl  as  the  others.  The  begiiiniiiij  cf  his 
liospel  is  peculiar;  so  is  the  end.  Kemarkable  is 
the  absence  of  passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  writer  himself,  who,  however,  recites 
Jiuch  passages  when  used  by  our  I^ord.  There  are 
aiily  two  exceptions  to  this,  namely,  the  opening 
verses  of  the  Gospel,  wliere  Mai.  iii.  1  and  Is.  xl.  3 
are  cited ;  and  a  verse  in  the  account  of  the  cruci- 
fixion (xv.  28),  where  lie  quotes  the  words,  "and 
He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors"  (Is.  liii. 
12);  but  this  is  rejected  by  Alford  and  Tischendorf 
as  spurious,  inserted  here  from  Luke  xxii.  37.  After 
deducting  these  exceptions,  23  quotations  from  or 
references  to  the  O.  T.  remain,  in  all  of  which  it  is 
either  our  Lord  Himself  who  is  speaking,  or  some 
one  addressing  Him. 

The  hypothesis  which  best  meets  these  facts  is, 
that  whilst  tlie  matter  common  to  all  three  Evan- 
gelists, or  to  two  of  them,"  is  derived  from  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  Apostles,  which  they  had  purposely 
reduced  to  a  common  form,  our  I'vangelist  writes 
as  an  independent  witness  to  the  truth,  and  not  as 
a  compiler;  and  that  the  tradition  that  the  Gospel 
was  written  under  the  sanction  of  Peter,  and  its 
matter  in  some  degree  derived  from  him,  is  made 
probable  by  the  evident  traces  of  an  ej-e-witness  in 
many  of  the  narratives.  The  omission  and  abridg- 
ment of  our  Lord's  discourses,  and  the  sparing  use 
of  O.  T.  quotations,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
special  destination  of  the  Gospel,  if  we  had  surer 
data  for  ascertaining  it;  but  it  was  for  Gentiles, 
with  whom  illustrations  from  the  0.  T.  would  have 
less  weight,  and  the  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to 
present  a  clear  and  vivid  jjicture  of  the  acts  of  our 
Lord's  human  life,  rather  than  a  full  record  of  his 
divine  doctrine.  We  may  thankfully  own  that, 
with  little  that  is  in  substance  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  Evangelist  does  occupy  for  us  a  distinct  position, 
and  supply  a  definite  want,  in  virtue  of  these  char- 
acteristics. , 

HI.  Tills  Gospel  written  primnrilyf 01- Gentiles. 
—  We  have  seen  that  the  Evangelist  scarcely  refers 
to  the  0.  T.  in  his  own  person.  The  word  Law 
{vSixos)  does  not  once  occur.  The  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  is  likewise  omitted.  Other  matters  interesting 
chiefly  to  the  Jews  are  likewise  omitted ;  such  as 
the  references  to  the  0.  T.  and  Law  in  JIatt.  xii. 
D-7,  the  reflections  on  the  request  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  for  a  sign,  Matt.  xii.  38-4-5;  the 
parable  of  the  king's  son,  jMatt.  xxii.  1-14;  and 
the  awful  denunciation  of  the  .Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  Explanations  are  given  in  some 
places,  which  Jews  could  not  require :  thus,  Jordan 
is  a  "river"  (Mark  i.  5:  Matt.  iii.  6);  the  Phari- 
sees, etc.  "used  to  fast"  (JIark  ii.  18;  Matt.  ix. 
14),  and  other  customs  of  theirs  are  described 
(Mark  vi.  1-4;  Matt.  xv.  1,  2);  "the  time  of  figs 
was  not  yet,"  i.  e.  at  the  season  of  the  Passover 
(Mark  xi.  13;  Matt.  xxi.  19);  the  Sadducees'  worst 
tenet  is  mentioned  (Mark  xii.  18);  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  "  over  against  the  temple  "  (Mark  xiii.  3; 
Matt.  xxiv.  3);  at  the  Passover  men  e;it  "un- 
leavened bread"  (Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Matt.  xxvi.  2, 
17),  and  explanations  are  given  which  Jews  would 
not  need  (Mark  xv.  6,  16,  42;  Matt,  xxvii.  15,  27, 
57).  Matter  that  might  oflTend  is  omitted,  as  Matt. 
s.  5,  6,  vi.  7,  8.  Passages,  not  always  peculiar  to 
Mark,   abound   in  his  Gospel,  in  which   the  an- 


•<  Mark  has  39  sections  common  to  all  three  ;  23 
«iQ-mon  to  hilt  and  Matthew  ;  anj  18  common  to  him 
tati  LuKo 
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tagonism  between  the  pharisaic  legal  spirit  and  thfl 
Gospel  come  out  strongly  (i.  22,  ii.  19,  22,  x.  5, 
viii.  15),  which  hold  out  hopes  to  the  heathen  ot 
admission  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  even  without 
the  Jews  (xii.  9),  and  which  put  ritual  forms  below 
the  worship  of  the  heart  (ii.  18,  iii.  1-5,  vii.  5-23). 
Mark  alone  preserves  those  words  of  Jesus,  "  The 
Salibath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath"  (ii.  27).  'Wliilst  he  omits  the  invective 
against  the  Pharisees,  he  indicates  by  a  touch  of 
his  own  how  Jesus  condemned  them  "with  anger" 
(iii.  5).  When  the  Lord  purges  the  Temple  of 
those  that  polluted  it,  He  quotes  a  passage  of  Isaiah 
(Ivi.  7);  but  Mark  alone  reports  as  part  of  it  the 
words  "  of  all  nations  "  (xi.  17).  Mark  alone  makes 
the  Scribe  admit  that  love  is  better  than  sacrifices 
(xii.  33).  From  the  general  testimony  of  these 
places,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  an  inference 
from  one  or  other  amongst  them,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  Gospel  was  meant  for  use  in  the 
first  instance  amongst  Gentiles.  But  the  facts  give 
no  warrant  for  the  dream  that  the  first  Evangelist 
represents  the  Judaic  type  of  Christianity,  and  thn 
third  the  Pauline;  and  that  Mark  occupies  an  in- 
termediate position,  marking  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other !  In  St.  Mark  we  have  the  Gospel 
as  it  was  preached  to  all  the  world,  and  it  is  so 
presented  as  to  suit  the  wants  of  Gentiles.  But 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  wish,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, to  assist  in  any  change  of  Christian 
belief  or  modes  of  thinking.  In  all  things  it  is  a 
calm  history,  not  a  polemical  pleading. 

IV.  Time  ivhtn  the  Gospel  was  xm-itten. — It 
will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  as  to  the  time 
when  this  Gospel  was  written.  The  traditions  are 
contradictory.  Irenoeus  says  that  it  was  written 
after  the  death  (e|o5oi/,  but  Grabe  would  translate, 
wrongly,  departure  from  Rome)  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  8);  but  we  have  seen 
above,  that  in  other  passages  it  is  supposed  to  be 
written  during  Peter's  lifetime  (Eus.  //.  E.  vi.  14, 
and  ii.  15).  In  the  Bible  there  is  nothing  to  decide 
the  question.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  dates  before 
the  reference  to  Jlark  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  (iv.  10),  where  he  is  only  introduced  as  a 
relative  of  Barnabas,  as  if  this  were  his  greate?* 
distinction;  and  this  epistle  was  written  about  A.  d. 
62.  If  after  coming  to  Asia  Minor  on  Paul's  send- 
ing he  went  on  and  joined  Peter  at  Babylon,  he 
may  have  then  acquired,  or  rather  completed,  that 
knowledge  of  Peter's  preaching,  which  tradition 
teaches  us  to  look  for  in  the  Gospel,  and  of  which 
there  is  so  much  internal  evidence;  and  soon  after 
this  the  Gospel  may  have  been  composed.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (xiii.  13,  24-30,  33,  Ax.).  Probably, 
therefore,  it  was  written  between  a.  d.  63  and  70. 
But  nothing  can  be  certainly  determined  on  thi« 
point. 

V.  Place  where  the  Gospel  loaa  written.  —  The 
place  is  as  uncertain  as  the  time.  Clement,  Euse- 
bius, Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  pronounce  for  Rome, 
and  many  moderns  take  the  same  view.  The  Latin 
expressions  in  the  Gospel  prove  nothing;  for  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  wherever  the  Goajjel  was  \vritten, 
the  writer  had  been  at  Rome,  and  so  knew  its  lan- 
guage. Chrysostom  thinks  Alexandria;  but  thil 
is  not  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 

VL  Lnnr/uage.  —  The  Gospel  was  wiitten  in 
Greek;  of  this  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  if  ancient 
testimony   is   to  weigh.      IWoniua  indeed,  in  tho 
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authority  of  an  old  Syri;ic  translation,  asserls  that 
Ijitin  was  the  original  langua<:e;  and  some  MSS. 
referred  to  in  Scliolz  (drttk  Tent.  p.  xxx.)  repeat 
the  same;  but  this  arises  no  doubt  from  the  belief 
that  it  was  written  at  Kome  and  for  Gentiles.  This 
opinion  and  its  grounds  Wahl  has  travestied  by 
supposing  that  the  Gosjjel  was  written  at  Alex- 
andria in  Coptic.  A  I^tin  Gospel  written  for  the 
use  of  Roman  Christians  would  not  have  been  lost 
without  any  mention  of  it  in  an  ancient  writer. 

Vir.  Gtnuiiieness  of  the  O'a^yi  7.  —  Schleiermacher 
was  the  first  perhaps  to  question  tliai  we  have  in 
our  present  Gospel  tiiat  of  which  Papias  speaks,  on 
ihe  <;round  that  his  words  would  apply  to  a  simpler 
»nd  less  orderly  composition  {Stiu/icn  u.  Kritiktn, 
18-32).  Accordingly  the  usual  assumption  of  a  later 
editor  is  brought  in,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  [see  p.  IG'J"].  Hut  the  words  of  Papias 
require  no  such  aid  (Kuseb.  //.  A',  iii.  39),  nor 
would  such  authority  be  decisive  if  they  did.  All 
ancient  testimony  makes  Mark  the  author  of  a 
certain  Gospel,  and  that  this  is  the  Gospel  which 
lias  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  least  his- 
toric.il  ground  for  doubting.  Owing  to  the  very  few 
■sections  peculiar  to  IMark,  evidence  from  patristic 
quotition  is  somewhat  difficult  to  produce.  Justin 
Martyr,  however,  quotes  ch.  ix.  44,  4G,  48,  xii.  30, 
and  iii.  17,  and  Irenreus  cites  both  the  opening 
and  closing  words  (iii.  10,  G).  An  important  tes- 
timony in  any  case,  but  doubly  so  from  the  doubt 
that  has  been  cast  on  the  closing  verses  (xvi.  9-19). 
Concerning  these  verses  see  Meyer's,  Alford's,  and 
Tischendurf's  notes.  The  passage  is  rejected  by 
the  majority  of  modern  critics,  on  the  testimony 
of  MSS.  I  particularly  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic] 
and  of  will  writers  and  on  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  diction.  Though  it  is  probable  that  this  sec- 
tion is  from  a  different  hand,  and  was  annexed  to 
the  Gospel  soon  alter  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  found  in  three  of 
the  four  great  uncial  MSS.  (.\  C  O),  and  is  quoted 
without  any  question  by  Irena-us.  Among  late 
critics  Olshausen  still  pronounces  for  its  genuine- 
ness. With  the  exception  of  these  few  verses  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospel  is  placed  above  the  reach 
of  reasonable  doubt. 

\TII.  W(//«  aiul  Diction.  —  The  purpose  of  the 
I'.vangelist  seems  to  be  to  place  before  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  earthly  acts  of  Jesus.  The  style  is 
peculiarly  suitaiile  to  this.  He  uses  the  present 
tense  instead  of  the  narrative  aorist,  almost  in  every 
thapter.  The  word  fvdtoos,  "straightway,"  is  used 
i)y  St.  Mark  forty-one  times.  The  first  person  is 
preferred  to  the  third  (iv.  39,  v.  8,  9,  12,  vi.  2,  3, 
31,  33,  ix.  25,  33,  xii.  G).  Precise  and  minute  de- 
tails as  to  persons,  pl.ices,  and  numbers,  abound  in 
the  narrative.  All  these  tend  to  give  force  and 
vividness  to  the  picture  of  the  human  life  of  our 
Lord.  On  the  other  side,  the  facts  are  not  very 
exactly  anmnged;  they  are  often  connected  by 
nothing  more  definite  than  Kal  and  iriXiv-  Us 
conciseness  sometimes  makes  this  Go.s|>el  more 
»bscure  than  tlie  others  (i.  13,  ix.  5,  G,  iv.  10-34) 
Many  peculiarities  of  diction  may  be  noticed; 
*mong8l  them  the  following:  1.  Hebrew  (Ara- 
maic) words  are  used,  but  explained  for  Gentile 
readers  (iii.  17,  22,  v.  41,  vii.  11,  34,  ix.  43,  x.  40 
tiv.  .30,  XV.  22,  34).  2.  Latin  words  are  very  fre- 
juent,  as  ^r)vipiov,  Xfytdiv.,  (nrfKov\dr(iip,  KtvTv- 
■)iwv,  KTiuffos,  KoSpttiTTjj,  (ppayyeWSo!,  irpuirw- 
nov,  {/cTrjj.  3.  I'liusual  wnrds  or  phrases  are  found 
We;  M    i^awiva.,  ix.  8;   i-KKrvyrp^x^"''   '*•   '^^"' 
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fovvex'^'^f  '''■  34;  ydpSoi  wiariKri,  xiv.  3;  ipft\^ct- 
XV.  4G ;  ij<pie,  i.  34,  xi.  IG ;  trpoaKaprfptlv  (of  • 
tiling),  iii.  9;  M  rh  npoaKfcpikaiov  /co0«u5aji»j 
iv.  38;  irpoiXa^f  /nvpicrat,  xiv.  8.  4.  Diminutives 
are  frequent.  5.  The  substantive  is  often  repeated 
instead  of  the  pronoun;  as  (to  cite  from  ch.  ii. 
only)  ii.  IC,  18,  20,  22,  27,  28.  G.  Negatives  are 
accumulated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (vii.  12,  ix. 
8,  xii.  34.  XV.  5,  i.  44  {ovKiri  ov  /uj;,  xiv.  25,  etc., 
etc.).  7.  Words  are  often  added  to  adverbs  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis;  as  r6T^  iv  iKtivr)  rrj  fi/jifpa, 
ii.  20 ;  Siairayrhs  vvKrhs  Kal  r]fj.fpas<  ver.  5 ;  ev- 
diws  fjLfTh  airovSrjs,  vi.  25;  also  vii.  21,  viii.  4,  x. 
20,  xiii.  29,  xiv.  30,  43.  8.  Thcsame  idea  is  often 
repeated  under  another  expression,  as,  i.  42,  ii.  25, 
viii.  15,  xiv.  G8,  etc.  9.  And  sometimes  the  rep- 
etition is  efTected  by  means  of  the  oppsite,  as  in 
i.  22,  44,  and  many  other  places.  10.  Sometimes 
emphasis  is  given  by  simple  reiteration,  as  in  ii. 
15,  19.  11.  The  elliptic  use  of  '»Va,  like  that  of 
OTTOS  i»  classical  writers,  is  found,  ver.  23.  12. 
The  word  iiffp'wrau  is  used  twenty-five  times  in 
this  Gospel.  13.  Instead  of  avfi^ovAiov  \afx.pd- 
vfiv  of  Matt.,  Mark  has  avfi^oxjKiov  •kokIvi  iii. 
G,  XV.  1.  14.  There  are  many  words  jjcculiar  to 
Mark;  thus  &ka\os,  vii.  37,  ix.  17,  25;  iKdati.- 
^fltrOai,  ix.  15,  xiv.  33,  xvi.  5,  G;  ivayKakl^taeai, 
ix.  36,  X.  IG ;  KiVTvpidiv,  xv.  39,  44,  45 ;  -n-po/jLtp- 
i/ij'aj',  xiii.  11 ;  Trpoairopfvfcrdat,x.:ib\  ariAfffiVt 
ix.  3;  aT0i$ds,  xi.  8;  (rvuSXi^ttv,  v.  24,  31; 
(TKcoKr)^,  ix.  44,  46,  48;  7raiSt6e(v,  is-  21,  (r/ivp- 
vi(a>,  XV.  23. 

The  diction  of  St.  Mark  presents  the  diflSculty 
that  whilst  it  abounds  in  Latin  words,  and  in  ex- 
prcssions  that  recall  Latin  equivalents,  it  is  still 
nmch  more  akin  to  the  Hebraistic  diction  of  St. 
Matthew  than  to  the  purer  style  of  St.  Luke. 

IX.  Quotations  from  the  OH  Testament .  —The 
following  list  of  references  to  the  Old  Testameut  is 
nearly  or  quite  complete :  — 

Mark  i.    2.  Mai.  iii.  1. 

i.     3.  Is   xl.  3. 

i.  44.  I^v.  xiT.  2. 

ii.  25.  1  Sam.  xxi.  C. 

iv.  12.  Is.  vi.  10. 

vii.  6.  Is.  xxix.  13. 

Tii.  10.  Ex.  XX.  12,  xxi.  17. 

ix.  44.  Is.  Ixvi.  24. 

X.  4.  Duut.  xxiv.  1. 

X.  7.  Gen.  ii.  24. 

X.  19.  Ex.  XX.  17. 

xi.  17.  Is.  Ivi.  7  ;  Jcr.  vll.  11. 

Jtii.  10.  Ps.  cxviii.  22. 

xii.  19.  Deut.  xxv.  5. 

xii.  26.  Ex.  iii.  6. 

xii.  29.  Deut.  Ti.  4. 

xii.  31.  Uv.  xix.  18. 

xii.  36.  V».  ex.  1. 

xiii.  14.  Dan.  ix.  27. 

xiii.  24.  Is.  xiii.  10. 

xiv.  27.  Zecli.  xiii.  7. 

xiv.  G2.  Dan.  vii.  13. 
XV.  28(?)Is.  liii.  12. 

XT.  34.  Ps.  xxll.  1. 

X.  Contents  of  the  Gospel.  —  Though  this  Go8- 
pel  has  little  historical  matter  which  is  not  shared 
with  some  other,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  sup- 
])ose  that  the  voice  of  Mark  could  have  been 
8ilence<l   without   injury  to   the   divine   harmony. 

The  minute  painting  of  the  scenes  in  which  tha 
Ix)rd  took  part,  the  fresh  and  lively  mode  of  thfl 
narration,  the  very  absence  of  the  precious  dis- 
courses of  Jesus,  which,   infeqiourd   between    h'l 
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deeds,  would  have  delayed  the  action,  all  give  to 
this  Gospel  a  character  of  its  own.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  of  .lesus  against  sin  and  evil  in  the 
world  diiring  the  time  that  He  dwelt  as  a  Man 
anions:  men.  Its  motto  might  well  be,  as  Lange 
observes,  those  words  of  Peter :  "  How  God  anointed 
ilesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  Devil;  for  God  was 
with  Him"  (Acts  x.  38).  It  develops  a  series  of 
acts  of  this  conflict,  broken  by  times  of  rest  and 
refreshing,  in  the  wilderness  or  on  tlie  moimtain. 
It  records  the  exploits  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
war  against  Satan,  and  the  retireni^t  in  which 
after  each  He  rAurned  to  commit  with  his 
Father,  and  bring  baclc  fresh  s^igth  for  new 
encounters.  Tiius  the  passage  from  ii.  1  to  iii.  6 
describes  his  first  conflict  with  tlirf  Pharisees,  and 
it  ends  in  a  conspiracy  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
for  his  destruction,  before  which  He  retires  to  the 
sea  (iii.  7).  The  passage  from  iii.  13  to  vi.  6  con- 
tains the  account  of  his  conflict  with  the  unbelief 
of  his  own  countrymen,  ending  with  those  remark- 
able words,  ■'  And  He  could  there  do  no  mighty 
work,  sa\'e  that  He  laid  his  hands  upon  a  few  sick 
folk  and  healed  them;"  then,  constrained  (so  to 
speak)  in  his  working  by  their  resistance,  He  retired 
for  that  time  from  the  struggle,  and  "  went  round 
about  the  villages  teaching"  (vi.  G). 

The  principal  divisions  in  the  Gospel  are  these:  — 
1.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  (i.  1-13).  2.  Acts 
of  Jesus  in  Galilee  (i.  1-1-ix.  50).  3.  Teachuig  in 
Pertea,  where  the  spirit  of  the  new  kingdom  .of 
the  Gospel  is  brought  out  (x.  1-34).  4.  Teacliing, 
trials,  and  sufferings  in  Jerusalem.  Jesus  revealing 
Himself  as  Founder  of  the  new  kingdom  (x.  35- 
aiid  XV.  47).    5.  Resurrection  (xvi.). 

Sources.  — The  works  quoted  under  Luke,  and 
besides  them,  Davidson,  Introduction  to  N,  T. 
(Bagster,  1848);  Lange,  Bibdwerk,  part  ii.,  and 
Lebai  Jesu ;  Fritzsclie  on  St.  Mark  (Leijizig, 
1830);  Kuhn,  Leben  Jesu,  vol  i.  (Mainz,  1838), 
and  .Sepp,  Leben  Clirisii  (1843-46).  W.  T. 

*  Additional  Literature.  —  The  most  important 
works  on  the  Gospel  of  .^Lark  are  mentioned  in  the 
supplement  to  the  article  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  95!) 
ff.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  critical  works  of 
Wilke  (1838),  Hil.gen'eld  (1850),  Baur  (1851), 
.lames  Smith  of  Jorclanhill  (1853),  Holtzmann 
(l863),VVeizsacker  (18G4y,  with  others  there  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  commentaries  of  Kuinoel,  01s- 
hausen,  DeWette,  Meyer,  Bleek,  Lange,  Nast,  etc., 
the  following  deserve  to  be  noted :  Knobel,  De 
Kv.  Mnrci  Orif/ine,  Vratisl.  1831;  Hitzig,  Ueber 
Johannes  Marcus  u.  seine  Schri/ten,  ocler  luelclier 
lohannes  hat  die  Off'enbarung  verfassi  f  Zurich, 
1843;  Gilder,  art.  Marcus  Evangelist,  in  Herzog's 
Renl-EnajkL  ix.  44-51  (1858);  Kenrick,  T/ie  dos- 
pel  of  Mark  the  Protevangelium,  in  his  Biblical 
Essiys,  Lond.  1864,  12mo,  pp.  1-68;  Hilgenfeld, 
Dits  Mircus-Evangeliumu.  die  Mcrcus-flypothese, 
in  his  Zeitschr.f.  wiss.  Theol,  1864,  vii.  287-333; 
and  Marcus  zwischen  Matthcius  n.  Lucas,  ibid., 
1866,  ix.  82-113;  Zeller,  Zain  Marcus- Evange- 
lium,\n  Hilgenfeld's  ZeiVsc/ir.y.  wiss.  Theol.  1865, 
viii.  308-328,  385-408;  H. 'U.  Maijboom,  Ges- 
thiedenis  en  Criliek  der  Marcus-Hijpothese,  Amst. 
1866;  J.  H.  A.  Michelsen,  Het  Evangelie  van 
Marku.^,  le  gedeelte,  Anist.  1867 ;  Aug.  Kloster- 
Uann,  Das  Mni-kutevnngelium  nnch  geinem  Quel- 
'tnwerthe  f.  d.  evang.    Geachichte,    Gott.   1867; 
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J.  II.  Scholten,  IJet  oudste  evangelie  Criiisch 
onderzoek  naar  de  zamenttelling  .  .  .  de  hist. 
iraarde  en  den  oorsprong  der  evarigelien  naar  Mat- 
tlieiis  en  Marcus,  Leiden,  1808;  Davidson,  Intrnd. 
to  the  Study  of  the  N.  T.,  Lond.  1368,  ii.  76-123. 
For  an  historical  outline  of  tlie  discussions  respecting 
tlie  relation  of  Mark's  Gospel  to  those  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  see  Holtzmann  in  Bunsen's  Bibelwerk, 
vol.  viii.  (1866),  pp.  29-55.  Many  recent  critics, 
besides  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article 
(p.  1788  b),  as  Smith  of  .lordanhill,  Kenrick.  Ritschl 
(Theol.  Jidirb.  1851),  Holtzmann,  Weiss '(  T/ieo?. 
!Stu(l.  u.  Krit.  1861),  Schenkel,  Weizsiicker,  and 
Meyer  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Kommentar,  re 
gard  jNIark  as  the  earliest  and  most  original  of  tha 
first  three  Gospels,  most  of  them,  however,  resort- 
ing to  the  hypothesis  of  an  earlier,  perhaps  I'etrine 
Gospel,  which  forms  its  basis.  The  subject  has  been 
discussed  with  great  fullness  by  Holtzmaim.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hilgenfeld  strenuously  maintains  the 
secondary  and  derivative  character  of  JNIark's  Gos- 
pel, and  Davidson,  in  his  new  Introduction  (1863), 
as  well  as  Bleek,  adheres  substantially  to  the  view 
of  Griesbach,  arguing  that  it  was  mainly  compiled 
from  Matthew  and  Luke.  Against  tlie  supposition 
that  any  one  of  the  Evangelists  copied  from  the 
others,  see  particularly  the  dissertation  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, '■  (^n  the  Origin  of  the  Correspondences  among 
the  First  Three  Gospels,"  in  his  Ei-idences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  2d  ed.  (1846),  vol.  i. 
Addit.  Note  D.,  pp.  cvi.-ccxiii. 

Among  the  special  commentaries  we  may  notice 
the  following:  Victor  Antiochenus  (fl.  A.  D.  401). 
ed.  by  C.  F.  Matthrei  (Bi/cropos  npea^-  'Avt-  koI 
&K\cov  nvQiv  irarepuiv  e^iiyrfais  e's  rh  Kara,  Map- 
Kov  ay-  ebayyeAiov),  AIoscow,  1775,  Latin  trans- 
lation in  Max.  Bibl.  Patruin,  iv.  370  fF.  (comp. 
Lardner,  Woi'ks,  iv.  581  ff.,  ed.  1829);  Possinus, 
Catena  Grcecorum  Patruiii  in  Marcivn,  Romae, 
1673,  fol. ;  Cramer,  Catena  Grcecorum  Patrum 
in  Evv.  Maltli.  el  Marci,  O.xon.  1840;  Euthymiua 
Zigalienus  (in  Migne's  Patrol.  Grwca,  vol.  cxxix.), 
and  Theophylact  {ibid.  vol.  cxxiii.);  see  more  fully 
under  Luke,  Gospel  of,  p.  1699  ;  G.  A.  Heupe- 
lius,  ^farci  Evang.  Nvtis  grnm.-hist.-crit.  illus- 
tratum.  Argent.  1716 ;  J.  I'.lsner,  Com.  jjhilol.-crit. 
in  Ev.  .Marci,  Traj.  ad  Khen.  1773;  C.  F.  A. 
Fritzsche,  Evang.  Marci  recensuit  ei  cum  Comm. 
perpetuis  edidit.  Lips.  1830,  a  very  elaborate  philo- 
logical commentary;  James  Ford,  7^/(6  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  illustrated  from  Ancient)  and  Modem  Au- 
thors, Lond.  1849;  J.  A.  Alexander,  T/ie  Gospel 
according  to  Mark  explained.  New  York,  1858, 
perhaps  the  best  commentary  in  English,  being  at 
the  same  time  scholarly  and  popular;  (N.  N.  Whit- 
ing,) The  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  translated 
from  the  Greek,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Common  Eng- 
lish Version,  loith  Notes,  New  York,  .1858  (Anier. 
Bible  Union).  The  translation  of  Lange's  Com- 
mentary by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  New  York, 
1866,  forming,  with  Oosterzee  on  Luke,  vol.  ii.  of 
the  N.  T.  series,  and  the  new  (5th)  edition  of  Mey- 
er's Krit.  exeg.  Ilandb.  iib.  d.  Evv.  des  Markus  et 
Lukas  (GiJtt.  1867),  should  also  be  mentioned 
here.  A. 

MAR'MOTH  (Map^co^I;  Alex.  Map/xaOi: 
Mnriiiwth)  =  MEitEivroTn  the  priest,  the  son  of 
Uriah  (1  Esdr.  viii.  62;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

MA'ROTH  (n"l-ia  {bitterness,  pi.  Ges.]: 
bdvvTi   ii   ^^^^  MSS. :    and  so  also   Jeiome,    »■ 
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Amariltulinil/tis),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  western 
lowland  of  Judah  whose  names  are  alhided  to  or 
played  upon  by  the  prophet  Micah  in  the  warning 
with  which  his  prophecy  opens  (i.  12).  The  allu 
sion  turns  on  the  signification  of  Maroth  —  "  bit- 
ternesses."' It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor 
has  tlie  name  been  encountered  by  travellers. 
Schwarz's  conjecture  (107),  that  it  is  a  contraction 
of  Maarath,  is  not  very  happy,  as  the  latter  con- 
tains the  letter  ain,  which  but  very  rarely  disap- 
pears under  any  process  to  which  words  are  sub- 
jected. G. 

*  MARKET  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  only  in  the 
27th  chap,  of  Ezekiel  (vv.  13,  17,  19,  25),  where  it 

is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebr.  3"iyO,  which  in 
the  same  chapter  is  five  times  (in  vv.  9,  27,  33,  3-t) 
translated  "  mereliandise."  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  word  ayopd,  which, 
however,  is  rendered  mnrket-/;^(ct'  in  Matt.  xx.  3; 
Mark  xii.  38;  Luke  vii.  32;  Acts  xvi.  19;  and  in 
Mark  vi.  56  is  translated  "street  "  (apparently  afcer 
the  Vulg.  in  plateis). 

The  market  was  not  only  a  place  of  traflic,  but 
also  of  general  resort.  It  was  frequented  by  per- 
sons in  search  of  amusement  (cf.  Matt.  xi.  16;  Luke 
vii.  32)  or  of  employment  (Matt.  xx.  3),  and  in 
time  of  calamity  (Eccles.  xii.  5  LXX.;  cf.  Is.  xv.  3). 
There  justice  was  commonly  administered,  and 
many  other  public  affairs  transacted;  there,  too, 
prophets  and  public  teaciiers  found  their  auditors 
(cf.  Jer.  xvii.  19 ;  Prov.  i.  20  f.,  viii.  1  f. ;  Luke 
xiii.  26).  Tiiey  were  " market-loungers "  (ayopaToi) 
who  aided  the  Jewish  persecutors  of  Paul  at  Thes- 
Balonica  (Acts  xvii.  5).  Accordingly,  the  word 
sometimes  ajijiears  to  designate  little  more  than  a 
place  of  publicity  (Matt,  xxiii.  7;  Mark  xii.  38; 
Luke  xi.  43,  xx.  46). 

The  mariiet-places  in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  times,  lay  just  within  the  gates 
[Gates,  vol.  i.  p.  871;  see  also  Thomson's  Land 
find  Book,  i.  29  ff.].  They  sometimes  consisted  of 
something  more  than  a  bare,  open  space,  if  we 
may  judge  from  1  Esdr.  ii.  18  (17),  where  we  read 
of  "  building  {olKoSoiiovon)  the  market-pkces  ;  " 
cf.  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  8.  And  it  is  doubtful 
whetlier  they  were  always  situated  close  to  the  city 
gates  (Josepii.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  1;  v.  12,  §  3;  Vita,  p. 
22).  Certainly  in  Jerusalem  trade  seems  not  to 
bare  been   confined   to  the   neighborhood  of  the 
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gates,  for  we  read  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  21  of  the  bakeri' 
street  (V^H)  (cf.  abo  Neh.  iii.  32),  in  Josephus 
(B.  J.  v.  8,  §  1),  of  the  wool-mart,  the  copper- 
smiths' shops,  the  clothes  market,  and  (B.  ./.  v.  4, 
§  1)  of  the  valley  of  the  cheese-makers,  while  in 
the  rabbinical  writings  still  other  associated  trades 
are  mentioned,  as  the  corn-market,  meat- market, 
etc.  (For  illustrations  of  modern  usages,  see  Tobler's 
DenlMiller  tius  Jerusalem,  pp.  139  ff".,  142  f ,  373  f., 
&c.)  Accordingly,  the  supposition  is  not  an  im- 
probable one  that  in  the  larger  cities  a  market  for 
the  sale  of  country  produce,  cattle,  etc.,  was  held 
in  pi:izze  near  the  gates,  while  traffic  in  manufiic- 


tured  artictaftwas  grouped  in  baz^aars,  or  collections 
of  shops  witmng-a  usage  not  unknown  in  the  Eiist 
at  the  present  my  [Street]  (see  Hackett's  Jllut- 
tratwns  of  Scripture,  p.  69  ff.).  On  the  approach 
of  the  Sabbath,  or  of  a  festival,  a  signal  from  a 
trumpet  was  given  "between  the  two  evenings" 
[Day,  vol.  i.  p.  508]  that  work  should  cease  and  the 
markets  lie  closed.  They  remained  shut  also  on 
days  of  public  mourning.  Foreigners  seem  to  have 
been  free  to  eng.age  in  traffic  (Neh.  xiii.  10,  x.  31); 
indeed,  the  wandering  habits  of  oriental  traders 
are  indicated  by  the  primary  signification  ("one 

who  travels  about ")  of  "^HD  and  v3n,  two  of 
the  most  common  Hebrew  words  to  denote  a  mer- 
chant, (see  Jas.  iv.  13,  and  ILickett's  Jlliistrations, 
etc.  p.  70  f.).  The  falsification  of  weights  and 
measures  was  rigorously  proscribed  by  Moses  and 
the  prophets  (I.ev.  xix.  35,  30;  Deut.  xxv.  13,  15; 
Kzek.  xlv.  10  ff. ;  Amos  viii.  5;  Micah  vi.  10  f. ;  cf. 
Prov.  xi.  1,  xvi.  11,  XX.  10,  23).  On  the  medium 
of  trade  see  Money. 

Kespecting  "the  market"  at  Athens,  where  Paul 
"  disputed  daily,"  according  to  the  practice  of  pub- 
lic teaciiers,  at  least  from  the  time  of  .Socrates,  see 
Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  194.  A  detailed  account  (of 
course  somewhat  conjectural)  of  the  place  and  its 
environs  is  given  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life 
and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  i.  354  f..  Am.  ed.,  and  a  lively 
description  of  the  scenes  that  were  to  be  witnessed 
there  may  be  found  in  Felton"s  Lectures  on  Ancient 
and  }[odern  Greece,  i.  375  fF. ;  cf  liecker's  Chari- 
cles,  2d  Kng.  ed.,  p.  277  ff.  The  "market-place" 
of  Philippi,  and  tlie  proceedings  before  the  "  prae- 
tors "  there,  must  derive  illustration  from  the  foren- 
sic usages  of  Home,  of  which  Philippi  as  a  Roroar 
colony  was  a  miniature  likeness.  J.  H.  T. 
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